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Anovwletye, 36, 396, 464. 564 
Lockwood's Builders, Architects’, &c., 
Price-book, 168 
London, Illustrated Topographical Re- 
cord of, 58 | 
Longiuan s Magee (ме, 232 
Lummis-Paterson, G. W., the Manage- 
ment of Dynamos, 345 
Magazines and Reviews, 35, 139, 231, 
5, 463, 563 | 
MASA G. "Croydon: Hydraulic Power! 
Engineering, 345 | 
Mau, August, Pompeii, 505 
Maxwell, W. H., Construction of Roads 
and Streets, 493 | 
Mercantile Year Book, 4о2 
Millingen, Alex. Van, Byzantine Con- 
stantinople, 64 
Moore, C. H., Development and Cha- 
racter of Gothic Architecture, s34 
Joriue s Она» ery, 252 
Municipal Year Book, 383 
National Review, 140 
Nineteenth Century, 296,462. 5^3 
Pall Mall Magazine, , 340, 340, 564 
Perkins, Rev. Т., Wimborne and Christ- 
church, 64 
Petrie, W. Flinders, Dendereh, 1858. 399 
Pocket-book, Electrical, the Practical 
Engineer,’ 345 
Press Guides, 299 , 
Price-bcoks : Laxton's, 165; Lockwcodc's, 
168: Spon’, 424 | f 
Prior, E. H., a History of Gothic Art in 
England, 355 | 
Punch, an Evening with, 350 
garry, 140, 464, :04 
„ Puiuders Merchant, 55 
Quarterly Kee, 77. 4 
Revue Générale, 232, 390, 464 | 
Robinson, W. C., Bruges, 34: | 
Ruskin Union Journal, 35% | 
У PIREN, 35, 140, 232. 507, 453. 553 | 
Sell's: Dictionary of the Worla’s Press, 
299; Directory of Registered lele- | 
graphic Addresses, 175 РЭР 
Spon's Architects and Builders! Price’ ' 
book, 424 
Studio, 35, 130, 231. 505, £53 
Taylor, J., the Steam Laundry, 4^1 
Telegraphic Addresses, Selle Directory 
of, 175 
Trask, C., Norton-sub-Hamdon, 472 
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FOU ies, and articles as to (continued) 
Vacchelli, L'Ing. Giuseppe. Le Costru- 
zioni їп Calcestruzzo ed in Cemento 
Armato, 344 
Willing's Press Guide, 299 
Boroughs, New, and the London Govern- 
ment Act, 102 
Boundary street Buildings, Bethnal Green, 
nn 
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Boxzrove Prio ry, 346, 393 

ozier's-court,} Tottenham Court- road, 103 
Brabant, Gate ouse, Gemert Castle, 214 
Bradfield College Play, 633 
Brewer, H. W., on the Middle Ages, 10 
Brewery, Reid's, Clerkenwell-road, 52 
Bridges: American, зо; new, New York, 581 
Brighton Railway Collision, the, 5 
Bristol: Cathed:al Reredos, 14; Municipal 

Offices, 312; Pupil ‘Teachers’ Centre, 

321; Tramway Depot, Brisslingon, 214 
British Archaeological Association, 604 


British Fire Prevention Committee Tests, 


„30. 235, 327, 427. 451, 526 
British Museum Raning, 77 
ritish School at Athens, 589 
Bruges, 344 


| Builders, Solicitors Financing, 459 


Building Owner, Liability of Architect to, 
152 

Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation, 30, 40, 
63, 85, 115, 140, 167, 189, 213, 225, 263, 
292. 318, 342, 372, 446, 491, 519, 565, 591 

Burglaries in Flats, 230 

Burlington Club, Metal Work at the, 127 


| „ House, Exbibition at, 9 


jury : Grammar School Competition, 632, 
6343 Hospital Competition, 133 

Rushey Park, 455 

Butterfield, the late W., 201, 219 

Buyers and Sellers, Commission from, 508 


CAERWENT Exploration Fund, 40 
Cambridge University, New Buildings, 468 


Canal, the Nicaragua, 205 


Carlisle: Cathedral, доо; Early Sculp- 
tured Crosses, &c., 422 

Carpenters and Joiners’ Rules, London, 423 

Castle: Dundas, North Шишип, 183; 
Launceston, 3:9 

Cathedral Pictures by Photography, 132 


' Ceilings, Steel Framing for, 31 


Cement, Standard Tests for, 131 


. Cemetery Lodge. Warwickshire, 240 


Central London Railway, 634 

Chapel, Memoria!, Rue Goujon, Paris, 436 

Chelmsford Constabulary Headquarters 
Competition, 555 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 138 

Chiche ter, Enteric Fever at, 433 

Chronology, Prehistoric, 460 А 

Church : Bryanston, 139; Ford, 349; Maid- 
stone, 343 ; San Francesco, Assisi, 294 

Church Crafts League, s3. 1(5, 213 

Church Decoration and Symbolism, 64 

Churches, City, to Le pulled down, 56 | 

Churches, London; Farm-street, Mayfair, 
435; St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 154; St. 
Mary Woolnoth, 535 

Cisterns, Water-Closet, 336 

Citizenship, Good, 589 А 

Civil Eogineering in America, 153 

Claim, з False, 10r Work Done, зо, 85, 103 

Clayton Old Hall, Manchester, 417 

Clerkenwell, St. John the Daptist Church, 365 

Clerks of Works, 183 

Clock Tower, Design for a, 166, 199, 375 

Cloisters, l'art of, Westminster Abbey, 38 

Clonſert Cathedral, 164 

Club, Village, 376 


zc 


iy INDEX TO 


ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 
(continued) :— 

Coal, the Price of, and Electric Supply, 76 

College: All Saints’, Maidstone, 535 ; of 
Science, Royal, South Kensington, te 
465 ; Scarborough, 38; the Ladies’, Chel- 
tenham, 138 

Colonies and the War, 13 | 

Colorado Springs, U.S.A., Buildings in and 
around, 112 

Colour-Printing, $36 | 

Comédie Française Fire, Paris, 284, 341 

Commission from Buyers and Sellers, $08 

Ccmmissions, Offering, to Architects, 103 

Compensation, Workmen's (zee Workmen's 
Compensation) | 

Competition : Bury Grammar School, 632, 
63¢; Chelmsford Constabulary Head- 

uarters, 535; Handsworth Schools, 154; 

Hospital, игу, Lancs, 133; Market 
Hall and Shops, Leeds, 34; Mount 
Hermon( Woking)Congregational Church, 
438; Old Bailey Sessions House, 601, 642; 
the Founders’ Company, 183 

Conciliation Board, Proposed, 467 

Congress, Architectural, 629 

Constantinople: Byzantine, 64 ; St. 
Sophia, 2, 14 

Contractor, Sub., Delay by, 335 

Convent, Colney Chapel, St. Albans, 112 

Copper Refining, 103 

Corinth, Excavations at, 603 

Cottage Homes for Soldiers, Bisley, 140(see 
also ‘ Building Trades Gift’) 

C^ttage Residences, 614 

cottages, Port Sunlight, 190 

Country Houses, small, 253 

County Council (see London) 

Coupling, Automatic Railway, 76 

Cowper-Coles, S., on Copper Refining, 103 

Crafts’ League, Church, 53, 115, 213 

Crane, Walter, on Linear Expression, 104 

Crosses, &c., Early Sculptured, Carlisle, 
423 


DAM, Failure of an American, 460 

Dangerous Trade,’ a New, 76 

Davenport, Mr. C., on Niello Work, 104 

Decay of Stone, estminster Abbey, 534 

Decoration : Church, and Symbolism, 64; 
Mural, All Saints’, South Acton, 340, 395 

Decorative Work: Architectural Room, 
Royal Academy, 633; British Section, 
Paris Exhibition, 509; Designs for, 166; 
in Metal, 587 

Defence, an лс ео, 153 

Dendereh, 589 

W Glen Falcon,’ Isle of Man, 

Directory, Electrical Trades’, 346 

Dome, the, in Modern Architecture, 49, 61 

Dorchester Abbey, тї 

Doulton Ware for Paris Exhibition, 268 

Dowdeswell's Galleries, 436, 582 

Drainage : House, and Sanitary Fitments, 
494 ; Work, Liability of Tea ant for, 153 

Drawings (see also Exhibition"): Archi- 
tects’, 483; Architectural, at the Paris 
Salon, 362 ; Institute Students', 74, 139, 
166, 190, 214, 245,375» 468; Mr.Saltfleet's, 

2 ; of Medizv ork, 240 ; of the Paris 
xhibition, 183; pencil, for РиясА 436; 

Ruskin's Turner, 461 

Dublin, the Viceregal Lodge, 309 

Dudfield, Dr., on Street Gullies, зо 

Dudley Gallery Exhibitions, 7, 154, 391, 


583 
Dundas Castle, North Britain, 183 
Durability of Paint, the, 33 
os: ge, 31; the Management of, 
345 


EASEMENTS, Digest of the Law of, 345 
Eastern Telegraph Company's Building, 
London Wall, 518 
Ebcrall, Mr., on Alternating Current 
Motors, 508 
Education: Exhibition, the English, 31; 
of the Land Surveyor, 28 
Elan Valley, the, 582 
Electric : Lamp Danger, an, 52 ; Lamp Stan- 
dards, New, 604; Lighting in London, 
26; omotion, 229; Meters, Improve- 
ments in, 484 ; Power Transmission, 435 ; 
Pressure, and the L.C.C., 350; Pressure, 
Glow Lamps and, 103; Supply and the 
Price of Coal, 76; Traction on the Under- 
round, 535; Traction, Problems of, 460; 
ramways, 308; Waves, 561; Wiring, 5, 


230 

Electric Supply Company, Metropolitan, 
New Works, 318 

Electrical : . Swiss, 52; fire, 
an, 5; Installation Rules, 335: Stand- 
ards, the Legal, 632; Trades Directory, 
346; Plant, the Standardisation of, 205 

Electricity, Supplying, in Bulk, 229 

Electricity and Engineering, 416 

Electricity and Timber Seasoning, 31 

Embroidery, 42 

Embroidery at the Fine Art Society, 284 

Enamel, Painting in, 77 | 

Engineering : Electricity and, 416; Field 
Work, Instruments for, India, 400 

English Gothic Styles, Nomenclature of, 7 

English and American Practice Compared, 


2 

Esteve Fever at Chichester, 483 

Etchings, Hampstead, 562 

Euston Station, 51, 484. 

Excavations : at rinth, 603; at the 
Mint, 391 : 

Exchange, the Baltic, 308 

Exhibition: Artists’ War Fund, 86; Bur- 
lington Club (Metal Work), 127: Bur- 
lington House, 9; Detmold, M. and E., 
water-colours by, 536: Dowdesweli's Gal. 
lery, 436, 582; Drawings, Mr. Saltſleet's, 

; Drawings, pencil, for Punch, 435; 


| 
Elgood, Mr., Water-Colours by, 77; Fine 
Art Society's, 32, 77, 155, 206, 284, 33 4 
436, 461, € 36, 583, 604; Flameng, M. 
Francois, Picture by, 417 ; Forbes's, Mrs. 
Stanhope, 337: Fordham's, Mr. Mon. 
tague, Show-rooms, 206; Foster, Birket, 
& С. H. Andrews, Works by, 104 ; Gas, 
31: Goupil Gallery, 284, 536; Grafton 
Gallery, 53; Guildhall, the, 391; 
Handicrafts, Modern, 206; ome 
Arts and Industries Association, 508; 
Human Passions in Sculpture, the, 632 ; 
Illustration, Modern, 390; Institute of 


Architects’ Students’ Drawings, 74; 
Lambeaux, M., ‘Human Passions in 
Sculpture,’ 632; Landscapes at the 


Dudley Gallery, 7; Loan Exhibitions, 
Two, 9; Mr. McLean's Gallery, 337: 
Minor, 436 ; Modern Gallery, 633; New 
English Art Club, 391 ; New Gallery, 9, 
17; Norris's, Mr., Water-Colours, 583 ; 
aris Exhibition Drawings, 183; Paris, 
the 1900, 361, 374, 461, 509; Pastel 
Society, 132; Portrait Painters, Society 
of, 53 ; Portraits by C. M. Horsfall, 436; 
Rodin, the, Paris, 632; Royal Academy, 
the, 139, 457 (see also ‘Architecture at the 
Academy"); Rubens' Pictures, 9; Ruskin's 
Turner Drawings, 417, 461 ; Salon, the, 
Paris, 362, 392; Silchester Finds, 604; 
Society of Miniature Painters, 32; 
Society of Painter-Etchers, 256; Society 
of Painters іп Water-Colours, 104, 435 ; 
Society of Portrait Painters, 53; Stevens, 
Mr. and Mrs., Water-Colours by, 633; 
Stokes’, Mr. and Mrs. Adrian, Dutch 
Pictures, 206 ; Tooth & Sons’ Gallery, 
Messrs., 154, 417, 536; Vandyke Portraits, 
; Wallace Collection, the, 630; Water- 
olour Society Art Club, the, 184; 
Water-Colours by M. and E. Detmold, 
536; Water-Colours by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevens, 633; Water-Colours, Institute 
of, 310 
Exhibition Disaster, Paris, 435 
Experiments, Recent Hydraulic, 336 
Exploration, Caerwent, 40 
Explosion, the Leeds, 52 
Explosions, Boiler, 561 


° FACTORY, In or About, 255. 

False Claim tor Work Done, a, 3o, 85, 103 

Filtration of Crude Sewage, 336 

Fine Art Society's Exhibitions, 32, 77, 155, 
206, 084, 337, 436, 461, 536, 583, 604 

Fine Arts, Society for the Encouragement 
of, 255 

Fire: An Electrical, 5; another Pittsburg, 
437; Brigade Station, Bradford, Design 
for, 166; Prevention Committee, British, 

O, 235, 327, 427, 451, 526; Tests with 

Ordinary Glass, 30; the Ottawa, 435 

Fireproof Construction, 41 

Fires, Two Theatre, and their Lessons, 284 

Flash Lights and Search Lights, 284 

Flats, 561 

Flats, Houses in, Insecurity of, 230 

Fleet street: No. 17, 183, 309, 335; No. 
85, 284 ; Johnson-court, 484 

Florence, 557 

шеш Water-Closets, 582 

Fonts, Siena Cathedral, 86 

Forbes s, Mrs. Stanhope, Exhibition, 337 

us Bridge, Durability of Paint on the, 


7 
Foundations of Vauxhall Bridge, 482 
Founders' Company Competition, the, 183 
Fountain, Monumental, Bordeaux, 614 
Fountains Abbey, 472 
Framing, Steel, for Ceilings, 31 
Frazer's, Mr., Pausanias, 281 
French Gothic Sculpture, 403 


GARDEN, Home and, 494 

Gas : Bill, the London County Council, 395, 
459 507; Exhibition, 31; Increase in the 

rice of, 365; Light and Coke Company 

and Price of Gas, 230, 603; Lighting, 
Incandescent, 155 ; London, 205, 507; 
Manufacture, Theory of, 460; South, 
Metropolitan, 535; the Price of, боҙ 

Gatehouse, Gemert Castle, Brabant, 214 

Gates, Wrought-iron, Design for, 468 

Gaven v. Gloucester Corporation, 183 

Genius, the, of Rome, 77 

Geometry, 345 

Glasgow, Botanical Laboratories, 422 

Glass, Ordinary, Fire Tests with, 3o 

Glow Lamps and Electric Pressure, 103 

Gothic : Architecture, two views of, 333; 
Sculpture, French, 400; Styles, English, | 
Nomenclature of, 7 | 

Goupil Gallery, 284, 536 

Grafton Gallery Exhibition, 53 

Grave-Reliefs, Athenian, 1 

Gravesend, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 336 

Greek Play, Bradfield College, 623 

Guildhall Exbibition, the, 391 

Gullies, Street, 30 


HALL I’ TH’ WOOD, Bolton, 132 

Hampstead: Etchings, 562; Heath Exten- 
sion, 255 

Hampton Court, Wren’s Colonnade, 422 

Handel Festival, the, 536, 604, 633 

Handicrafts, Modern, 206 

Handsworth Schools Competition, 154 

Hanover-square Rooms, the, 32 

Harrison, Miss, on: Athenian Grave- 
Reliefs, 14 ; the Box of Pandora, 460 

Health Report of Liverpool, 561 

Hellenic Society, the, 460 

Henderson, A. E., on St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, 2 

Hereford Ca 

Herkomer, 
Enamel, 77 

High-pressure Warming Apparatus, 561 

Historical Notes on Blackfriars, 508 

Hogarth’s Calais Gate, 255 


thedral and See, 494 


Professor, on Painting in 


32 
Dudley Gallery, 7, 154. 391. 583: Dutch | Holborn to Strand: Architectural Features, 


Life and Landscape, 206 ; Education, 31 ; 


183, 227; Name of New Street, 434 
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Home and Garden, 494 

Home Arts and Industries Association, 508 

Home, Convalescent, 376 

Homeric Palace, the, 472 

Homes for Invalided Soldiers, 30, 40, 63, 
85. 115, 140, 167, 189, 213, 235, 263, 292, 
318, 342, 372, 446, 491, 519, 565, 591 

Honours, Birthday, 508, 534, 549 

Horticultural Society, Royal, 535 

Hospital: competition, Bury,  Lancs, 
135; Italian, London, 239 ; Ophthalmic, 
Marylebone, 131; St. Thomas's, Graves- 
end, 336 

Hotel: Eastgate, Oxford, 139; the Palace, 
Paris, 5, 14 

House (see also Manor): Bickley, 214; 
‘Cold Ash,’ near Newbury, 190; Design 
for a Country, 86, 321, 372; ° Glenbrae,' 
near Newcastle, 375; ‘ Groote Schuur, 
near Capetown, 294; Harley-street, 
London, 568; ‘ Holwell,’ Herts, 492; 


JAN.—JUNE, 1900. 


(7Ае Builder, July 14, тоге, 


Report, 75, 99; 
Housing the, 76 
London County Council : An Opportunity 

for the, 730; Gas Bill, 390, 459; and 
Electric Pressure, 390; and Flashlights, 
284 ; and Latchmere Allotments, Batter- 
sea, 230 
London and Manchester Sewage Experi- 
ments, 50 
Luton Church, 472 


McLEAN'S Gallery, Mr., 337 
Magazines and Reviews (see * Books)’ 
Maidstone, All Saints’ College, 535 
Malvern, Picturesque Spots near, 34 
Manchester: Clayton Old Hall, 4:7; 
Sewage Question, so, 205 
Manor: Edgeworth, 492; South Lychet, 
Dorset, 518 
Mansergh, Mr. James, 455 
Marble, Italian Onyx, 365 
eds, 34 


Working Classes, 


' field Wood,’ Sussex, 190; Leamington, | Market Hall and Shops, 
$68; Old Bond-street, London, 568; Old, | Marylebone, Ophthalmic Hospital, 131 


Fleet-street, 183, 309, 335; Pangbourne, 


Masonry Construction, 493 


38; Tunbridge Wells, 420; Wimbledon | Mayfair, Farm-street Church, 435 


Common, 544; Winchmore Hill, 321; 
Windermere (the Hall), 190 | 
House Drainage and Sanitary Fitments, 


94 

Housed: in Flats, Insecurity of, 230; 
Sanitary, the Plumber and, 345; Small 
Country, 253, 266 

Housing of the Working Classes, 76, 153, 
229, 236, 527» 535 . . 

Housing Retorm Council, the National, 


603 

Housing and Sanitation in Rural Districts, 
181 

Hull, Water- closet Cisterns, 336, 582 


Hydraulic: Experiments, recent, 
ower Engineering, 345 


336; 


Mediæval Work, Drawings of, 240 

Mellor v. Britton, 632 

Metal, Decorative Work in, 587 

Metal Work at the Burlington Club, 127 

Meter, Water Supply by, 1-2 

Meters, Improvements in Electric, 484 

Metropolitan : Asylums Board, 582; Elec- 
tric Supply Co. New Works, 318 

Middle Agss, the, 10 

Mint, Royal, Excavations at the, 391 

Modern allei; the, 633 TS 

Montelius, rofessor, on Prehistoric 
Chronology, 460 

‘Monument aux Morts, Paris, 16 . 

Monument to the late M. Alphand, Paris, 6o 

Monumental slabs, Valle Crucis Abbey, 37 

Monuments, Ancient, 507 


ILLUSTRATION, Exhibition of Modern, Moot Hall, Colchester, 590 


t 


390 | 
Improvements: Holborn to Strand, 183; 


London, Napoleon on, 131 

Incandescent Gas Lighting, 561 

India and Colonies, Instruments for Engi- 
neering Fieldwork, 400 

Infirmary ; Bethnal] Green, 242; Willesden, 
402 

Inn, a Border, 44 

Institute of Architects: Meetings, 416; 


Students’ Competition Drawings, 74, 139, | 


166, 190, 240, 375, 46? 
йш of ciui Engineers, new Presi- 
dent, 465 


Motors, Alternating Current, 508 ) 

Mount Hermon, Woking, Congregational 
Church Competition, 438 

Municipal; Offices, Bristol, 310; trading, 


389 
Munkacsy, M., the late, 436 
NAPOLEON on London Improvements, 


131 
National Gallery, Safety of the, 560, 603 
Needlework, Artin, 424 
New English Art Club, 391 
New Gallery Exhibition, 9, 417 
Newgate Prison and the Sessions House, 6 


Institution of Electrical Engineers, 52, 205, | New Vork: Bridges, New, 581; Subways 


309; 435, 460, 508 | 


Iron Corrosion, 424 

Iron and Steel, Details of Structural (Stu- 
dents' Column : see each issue) 

Iron and Steel in America, 6 

Irvine, J. T., the late, 582 

Islington Theatre Fire, 284 

Italian: Art, the Renaissance in, 472; 
Onyx Marble, 365 ү 

Italy : Sketches in, 86 

Italy, Some Cities of Modern: Bologna, 
481 ; Florence, 557 


‘JAMES FORREST’ Lecture, 416 

Jevellery, &c., Designs for, 342, 

Jo De Fleet-street, 484 
ohnson, Dr., and Lichfield, 561 


KENSINGTON, Old, 206 


LABORATORIES, Botanical, Glasgow, 
422 

Lamp Danger, an Electric, $2 

Lamp Standards, New Electric, бол 

Lamps: Arc, and High Pressures, 417; 
Glow, and Electric Pressure, 103 

Lanciani, Prof., Portrait of, 614 

Landscapes at the Dudley Gallery, 7 

Land Surveyor, Education of the, 28 

Latchmere Allotments, Battersea, 230 

Launceston Castle, 309 

Laundry, the Steam, 401 

Law Courts: Additions to the, 435; Liſis 
at the, 131, 301 
xton's Price Book, 168 

Lead Work, Some Modern, 320 

Leeds: Explosion, the, 52; Market Hall 
and Shops, 34 

Legal Electrical Standards, the, 632 

Leicester Society of Architects, 582 

Leslie & Co. v. Metropolitan Asylums 
Managers, 335 

Letter from Paris, то, 132, 230, 341, 436, 537 

Lewes, Prof. Vivian, on Gas, 4 

Liability : for Mannes 632 ; of Architect 
to Building Owner, 152; of Tenant for 
Drainage Work, 153 

Library: Public, Stalybridge, 38; West- 
brook Hall, «go 

Licences, Compulsory, Patents and, 182 

Lichfield, Old, 551 

Lifts at the Law Courts, 131, 391 

Lighting: Electric, in London, 76; In- 
candescent (ras, 561 

Lights: Ancient, 533; Flash and Search, 
284 

Lights and Shadows of a Bygone Day, 10 

Linear Expression, 104 

Liverpool, Health Report of, 561 

Loan Exhibitions, Two, 9 

Local Government Board: Circular, 632; 
Report, 365, 483 

Lock-outs, Strikes and, 102 

Lockwood's Price Book, 168 

Locomotion, Electric, 229 

Lodge, Shooting, Glenmoriston, 320 

London: Central Railway, 634; Electric 
Lighting in, 75; Gas, 205, 597; Govern- 
ment Act and New Boroughs, 102; Im- 
provements, Napoleon on, 131; Topo- 
graphical Record of, 589; Underground, 


for, 309 


| Бар ША Canal Scheme, 206 


Niello Work, 104 | | 
Nomenclature of English Gothic Styles, 7 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, 472 


OFFICES: Eastern Telegraph Co.'s, Lon- 
don Wall, 518 ; National Telephone, Vic- 
toria Embankment, 518; New Govern- 
ment, 444 oa 

Old Bailey Sessions House Competition, 
601, 642 А 

Ottawa Fire, the, 435 

Oxford : Part of Quadrangle, St. John's 
College, 214; Koof of Choir, Christ 
Church Cathedral, 240; St. John's 
College, 468 


PAINT: On the Forth Bridge, Durability 
of, 76; the Durability of, 33 

Painting in Enamel, 77 

Paintings (see ‘Exhibitions ') | 

Palace : Old Whitehall, зод; Smaller Fine 
Arts, Paris Exhibition, 240; the Ducal, 
Venice, 417 

Pandora, the ‘ Box’ of. 460 | 

Panelling in Hall, Old Exchange, Perugia, 


Pare : Architectural drawings at the Salon, 
362; Comédie Française Fire, 284; 
hotel, the Palace, 5,14; ' Monument aux 
Morts,’ 16; Monument to the late M. 
Alphand, бо; pictures at the Salon, 392 ; 
Rodin Exhibition, the, 632; sculpture at 
the Salon, 392 

Paris Exhibition : A general survey, 361 ; 
Art Palaces, thetwo, 579; British Royal 
Pavilion, 509; Decorative Work, British 
Section, 509 ; Disaster, 435, 436 ; Doulton 
Ware for the, 268; Drawings of the, 1834 
240; plan of the, 374; Prize, Architectura 
Association, 81; the Royal Pavilion, 509; 
Structures, 560; tickets for the, 461 

Paris, Letter from : Accident at the Exhi- 
bition, 436; Carpenters’ Strike, 232» 
Chapel in the Rue Goujon, 436 ; Chevaux 
du Soleil, the, 437; ‘Congrés de l'Art 
Public,’ 132; Daru, M. Léon, Death 
of, 437; Death of M. Louis 
C. H. Pille, 10; Death of M. Paul 
Sedille, 132; Exhibition, the, 10, 132, 
230, 231, 341, 436, 437, 537 ; Exhibitions, 
Minor, 1o, 133; Falguicre, M., Death of, 

4373 Footbridge, fall of. at the Exhibi- 

tion, 436; Louvre, the, 10, 537; Medal of 

Honour for Architecture at the Salon, 436; 

' Mobilier National,’ the, 132; Orleans 

Railway Terminus, Quai d'Orsay, 437 ; 

Palais de la Bourse, Enlargement of 

the, 437 ; Pavillon de Hanovre, Boule- 

vard des Italiens, 341; Photographs 
of the Exhibition, Rules as to taking, 
41; Prix Duc for 1900, 437; Salon, 
Jecorative Work at the, 538; Salon, 
the New, то, 342 ; Street Name-plates, 

437: Tapisserie, old Plan of the, 231; 

Theâtre Française Fire, 341; Theatres, 

International Congress on, 437; Tram- 

way Line, proposed Subterranean, 10; 

Versailles, 437 (For minor matters see 

Pages 10, 1323, 230, 231, 341, 342, 436-7, 


: 537, 538 
51: Union of Benefices Acts, the, 364; Park,’ Westwood, Worcestershire, 336 


Views of, 485; 


Water Commission Parson's Handbook, the, 473 
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Ты Builder, July 14, қос.) 
a 


South Kensington, Royal College of Transvaal War, the, 1 (see also Building 
Science, 444, 465 Trades Gift) 

South Metropolitan Gas, 535 . 

Spons' Architects' and Builders' Price Book, 


Rome, the Genius of, 77 
Roofs, Iron, details of, 501 
Royal Academy : Architecture at the, 433, 


ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 
(continued) :— 


Pastel Society, 132 36, 562, 583, бізі Banquet, 460; Exhi- UNDERGROUND : Electric Traction on 

Patent Laws, the, 36 Bion 139, 457; Lectures on Architecture, | 424 . the, s35 ; London, 51 Qu 

Patents and Compulsory Licences, 182 128; New Associates of the, 102, 108; | Spout-head, Rain Water, 491 Union of Benefices-Acts, London, 364 
Vestibule of the, Stables, &c., Wickham, Kent, 422 University Buildings, New, Cambridge, 


Paul, R. W., on Dorchester Abbey, 11 

Pausanias, Mr. Frazer's, 281 

Pavilion: Cricket, Tunbridge Wells, 421; 
the Royal, Paris Exhibition, 509 

Payment for Plans not carried out, 29; 

Peel Collection, Sale of the, 485 

Perugia and Siena, Sketches from, 544 

Photography, Cathedral Pictures by, 132 

Pictures at the Paris Salon, 392 

Pictures (see Exhibitions) 

Pittsburg Fire, Another, 457 

Plan of the Paris Exhibition, 374 

Plans: of Domed Churches, бї; Payment 
for, not carried out, 283 

Plumber, the, and Sanitary Houses, 345 

Pompeii, 2% . 

Portrait of Professor Lanciani, 614 

Portrait Painters, Society of, 53 

Portraits, Vandyke, 9 

Power Transmission, Electric, 435 

Poynter, Sir E., on Vauxhall Bridge, 460 

Preece, Sir W., on Electricity and En- 
gineering, 416 

Prebistoric 3 460 

Premises, Business : hester, 544; Strand, 


Staines Reservoir Scheme, the, 228, 308 
Staircase, Kelly House, e А 

Stalls, Choir, San Pietro, Perugia, 492 
Standage, Н. C., on Durability of Paint, 


о 
Коуа! Насс Society, 535 468 
Rules, Electrical Installation, 335 


Rural districts, Housing and Sanitation in, VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY, Monumental 


Slabs, 37 
Vandyke Portraits, Burlington House, 9 
Vauxhall Bridge, 460, 482 
Venice: a Hint from, 183; Condition of, 
417; Part of St. Mark’s, 563; the Ducal 
Palace, 417 р 
Vestibule of the Royal Academy, 30. 
Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, 309 


181 

Ruskin Hall in America, 503 

Ruskin’s: Influence on Architecture, 73; 
Turner Drawings, 417, 461 


ST. BOTOLPH'S Church Without, 


Aldersgate, 154 
St. John the Baptist Church, Clerkenwell, 


36 
St. fetus College, Oxford, 468 
- Ló, Normandy, Sketch in, 32 
St. Louis, U.S. A., Ruskin Hall for, 603 
St. Mary de Grace, East Smithfield, 397 
St. Mary Woolnoth, 535 
St. Pancras, Parish of, 484 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 471: 
St. Paul's, New Statues for, 461 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, 2, 14 
Salisbury Cathedral, 255 
Salon, Paris: Architectural Drawings at 
the, 362; Pictures, &c., at the, 392 
Sanitary State of Bilston and Coseley, 365 
Sayers, H. M., on Electric Traction, 460 
Scaffold, What is a? 102 
School: A Public for 200 Boys, 265; 
Grammar, Bury, 632, 634; of Art Wood. 
carving, 603; of Fine Art, 139 
Schools : Art for, 536 ; Competition, 
Handsworth, 154; Flementary, 484 
Sculpture: at the Paris Salon, 392; French 
Gothic, 400; Human Passions in, 632 
Sellon, Mr., on Electrical Plant, 205 
و‎ House, Newgate Prison and the, 


33 

Standardisation of Electrical Plant, 205 

Standards: Electrical, the Legal, 632; 
Lamp, new Electric, 604 

Station, Euston, 51, 484 

Statues, new, for St. Paul's, 461 

Steel Framing for Ceilings, 31 

Steel, Iron and, Details of Structural, 18, 
41, 65, 89, 118, 171, 191, 218, 244, 269, 
295, 324, 349. 379, 404, 424, 447, 470, 495, 
523, 546, 569, 591, 619, 649 
tevens's Lions, 77 

Stoa of Attalos at Athens, 632 

Stone, Decay of, Westminster Abbey, 534 

Storage Batteries, 309 

Street Gullies, 30 

Street, the Name of the New, 434 

Strikes and Lock-outs, 102 

Students’ Column (Iron and Steel : see each 
issue) 

Students’ Competition Drawings, R. I. B. A., 
74, 139» 166, 190, 214, 240, 375, 468 

Sub-Contractor, delay by, 335 

Subways for New York, 309 

Surveyor: Land, Education of the, 28; 
Borough, and Architects, 560 

Swiss Electrical Engineering, 52 

Symbolism, Church Decoration and, 64 

Symons, G. J., the late Mr., 255 


WADE, E. J., on Storage Batteries, 309 

Wallace Collection, the, 630 

Wall-painting, Lyndhurst Church, Design 

or, 112 

War Fund, Artists’, 63, 86 

War, the Transvaai, 1 

Ward & Co. v. Wallis, 153 

Warming Apparatus, High-pressure, 561 

Water-closet Cisterns, 335 

Water-closets, Flushing, 582 

Water Colour Society Art Club, the, 184 

Water Colours : Institute of, 310; Society 
of Painters in, 104 

Water: Effect of, on Asphalt, 364; Supply 
by Meter, 102; Supply, London, Conr 
missioners’ Report, 75, 99 

Waterworks for Small Cities and Towns, 


494 
Waves, Electric, s6r 
Webb, E. Doran, on Salisbury Cathedral, 


I 

President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 465 

Price Books: Laxton's, 168; Lockwood's, 
168 ; Spons', 424 

Printing, Colour, 536 

Priory, Boxgrove, 346, 393 . 

Prison, Newgate, and the Sessions House, 


6 
Provincial Architectural Societies, 307 
Punch: an Evening with, 590; drawings, 


436 


QUANTITY Surveyors, Architects as, 455 
Quantities : Architects and, 77; Liability 
for, 632 


255 

Westminster Abbey : Cloisters, part of, 38; 
Decay of Stone, 534 

Westwood Park, Worcestershire, 336 

Whipbam 2. Everitt, 283 

Whitehall Palace, Old, 309 

Willesden: Infirmary, 402; New Works, 
for the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Co., 318; Surveyor's Report, 6 

Wilson, Mr. E., on Housing Working- 
classes, 153 

Wimborne and Christchurch, 64 

8 Design ſor Stained-glass, 14, 112, 
1 


TABLES, Traverse, ſor Mine Surveying, 
401 

Telegraphic Communication, Imperial, 581 

Telegraphy, Wireless, 131 

Telephony, Cheapening, 154 

Temporary Architecture, 560 

Tenant, Liability of, for Drainage Work, 


Sessions House, Old Bailey, Competition, 
601, 642 
Settee for the Bishop of Stepney, 115 
Sewage: Experiments, London and Man- 
RAILWAY: Accidents, Royal Committee | chester, 50; Filtration of Crude, 336; 
on, 76; Central London, 634; Collision, uestion, Manchester, 205 ; Question, 
Brighton line, 5; Servants’ Accident Bill, Sheffield, 284 
the New, 254, 283, 364, 459, 484 Silchester, 604 
Rain-water Spout Head, 491 Sketches in Italy, 86 . 
Rams, Hydraulic, 401 Slabs, Monumental, Valle Crucis Abbey, 
' Red Book,’ Architects in the, 310 
Registration, the Objects of, 103 
Reid's Brewery, Clerkenwell-road, 52 
Renaissance, the, in Italian Art, 472 
Reredos: Bristol Cathedral, 14; Trinity 
College, Oxford, 614 
Reservoir Scheme, the Staines, 228, 308 
Restell v. Nye, 77 
Roads and Streets, Construction of, 493 
Robson, C., Report to Willesden District 
Council, 6 
Rodin Exhibition, Paris, the, 632 
Roman Notes, 151 


153 
Tests, British Fire Prevention, 30, 235, 
327, 427, 451, 526 
Tests: Fire, with Ordinary Glass, 3o; 
Standard, for Cement, 13: 
Theatre Fires, Two, and heir Lessons, 284 
Tickets for the Paris Exhibition, 461 
Timber Seasoning, Electricity and, 31 
Tooth & Sons’ Gallery, Messrs., 336, 154, 


Wireless Telegraphy, 131 

Wiring : Electric, 5; Free, 230 

Wood, ' Non-flammable,’ 417 

Wood-carving, School of Art, 603 

Working-classes, Housing of the, 76, 153, 
229, 236, 507, 535 

Workmen's Compensation Act, the, 51,102, 
205, 255, 283, 390 

Wren's Colonnade, Hampton Court, 422 


3 
Smithfield, East, St. Mary de Grace, 391 
Snow in the Streets, 154, 484 
Soane Medallion Design, R. I. B. A., 74, 139 


Society for Encouragement of Fine Arts, 417 А 
Tottenham Court-road, Bozier’s-court, 103 


Touting Architects, 391 

Tower, Clock, Design for a, 166, 190, 375 

Traction: Electric, on the Underground, 
535; Problems of Electric, 460 

Trade Catalogues, 168, 403, 495 

Trading, Municipal, 339 

Tramways, Electric, 308 


255 
Society of: Painter Etchers, 256 ; Painters 
in Water Colours, 104, 435; Portrait 
Painters, $3 
Soldiers, Homes for Invalided, 30, 40, 63, 
85, 115, 140, 167, 189, 213, 235, 263, 292, 
18, 342, 372» 446, 491, 519, 565, 591 


ў ; YEAR, the New, 1 
Solicitors Financing Builders, 459 


York, Proposed Asylum, 483 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS, PAPERS READ. LAW CASES, ETC. 


Blashill, T., on: Ancient lights, 368; housing 
working classes of London, 340; working 
class dwellings in blocks, 155 


263, 319; Liverpool, 263, 340, 518, 541; 
Manchester, 299; Newport, 174; 


Abbey: Hales, 647: Hexham, 444 ; Valle | Architects: Law action by, 145, 300, 328, 
Northern, 81, 188, 293, 517, 587; Not- 


475, 621; Law actions against, 93, 94, 


A discoveries, 217 13 : T 8 
demy (see Royal Academy.’ ; al topics of interest to, 8t ۱ 
a „ 0 A А социо, : Angles in Street tingham, 619 ; Sheffield, 36, 38, 165, 292, Blomfield, R., on education of public in 
Accident, what is an, 94 buildings, exterior treatment of sharp or 499, 517; Worcester Diocesan, 647; architecture, 635 UEA А Я 
Addie, P., on Insanitary areas, 263 acute, 207; Architectural Union prize, York, 322 . gen G. F., on R.LB.A. students 
Aitchison Professor, on Architecture, 128 155; By-laws, alterations in ee де gabe Engineen ane 51. V ion Жей 

i i 4 ° Collegiat uilding: 42; coloure interior decoration o А 2, 54 
йс чы Nu oi Жасақ: яны; cast tren. «аға. Озо ae 438; ecclesiastical of Scotland, 322 ; Бош, c. В, on granite in the Channel 

slands, 81 


Ventilation, 396 hints on the study and plaupmg ot 369: Pd | blc dn; 625. f the 
Ancient lights, 36 $ lour decoration, 439 ; Coloured interior education of public in, 635; - . Р 
E1839 99 eas 1948 285,355, 395, een of architecture: 438 ; Decora- fifteenth century, &c., 292, 322; progress Borough engineers cate 642 
Angell, L., on Borough Engineers and tion of churches, 310; Dinner, annual, in, 128; relation of mural painting to, | Bothwell ett m "Be а Green 38 

Architecture, 643, 644 $64 ; Discussion Section, 36, 81, 140, 185. 373 ; some aspects of modern, 185. 5 1 ы ога, бө ? 
Angles in street buildings, 207, 214 236, 287, 396, 510; Dome, the, as the | Art, History and, 299 Brickworks, Dablin. 322 


lo- Sax is of an architectural system, 54; Art Union of London, 444 . : , orki 
. ошо ош, Erba temples, 485; House list, 369, | Artists’ war Dor 77 н А Васев structures, railway, and working 
Applications under the London Building 489; Houses, small, 258; ' Mayor of | Assisi, church of San Francesco, 287 oads, 373 T" 
19 E t y oa ici ‘ngi : streets and, 615; swing, over the 
Montillado,'the, 464; Officers, election of, Association of Municipal Engineers (see АА Northwich, Ән , 


Act, 1894, 88, 117, 143, 168, 186, 216, 242, ion of 
2 : is Exhibition prize, 81, 510;| Municipal) V t N d 
| и, rer ш а 1 kin Jeha, the late, Pa Soirée, 464 ; | Astley, Rev. H., on East and West Rud- Pipon Башан за TRUM 
itration case, 174 Summer visits, 565; Visits, spring (see ham, 264 55 са 5 „ 

Arc lamps and arc lighting, 167 visits); White, William, the late, rog; Bh tue of Seien Carpenters; 


Archeoiogical Societies: Anthropological Working-class dwellings in blocks, 155 : 
25% polog ғ Bacterial treatment of sewage, 161, 214, 273 oe ti.. on ancient lights, 366 


stitut - Bri ОССЕ ав i al: Congress, 521, 604, 635, ( in ы 
ic tae аа Gloucester: дешет Holban to 5 Bailey, Professor F. G., on electric light Brod Professor B., on French Gothic 


ү 588; British Archæological Associa- 642; репе, Holborn to Strand street, mire: 164 Brown, 
» 89, 1 6 87, 240 f : ; 
588 ; an, E er, iu. ane 1 Societies: Aberdeen, 322, Barker, A., on legal topics of interest to 8 шр 3 3 C., on architecture, 293 
and Middlesex, 264, 688; Royal Archæo- 5. ; Bristol, 62, 165, 263, T ae Bec E on small houses, 252 Brusbfield, Dr., on Norman Lot Professor 
Bical Institute, 166, 264, 319, 373, 466; eon and Коен оаа сипаса Bath, Renaissance architecture of, 544 Brydon, J. M., on the work 0 

, Cockerell, 520 Limited, 


Edinburgh Association, 164, 322, 


t. P r 1 1 К : 2 
аша Ecclesiological Society, 89;| 420 Edinburgh | Beare, Hudson, on the strength of timber, Builders: Accident Insurance, 


ety of Antiquaries of Scotland, 63, 373, 420, 464, 466, 567; pati 5 

1 Я 8: . ` — t " 2 8 2 7 9 А 400; Glasgow 538 . 1 ks’ Benevolent Institution, 212, 
oe ішпеу; 319, 647; Worcester 7275 о) , 145 1889 (Institute), | Begg, J., on Johannesburg, 238 399 i Са (see * Exchange), Fore: 
: 1647 (Cr à ; t extras. 165 292; d Clerks of Works dinner, 214; 
men an ae London and Pro- 


нес, pat E ; Glasgow Philosophical Society, Bills o 8 | 

Чоп of, то тегами 298: IR irote of Architects (see ° Insti’ Вю N H., on N аше in 
" ote . >, E M e a e, А : on 2 с 2 

Architects’: Benevolent Society, 262, 490;| tute’); Ireland (Association), 37, 1 83, building contracts, 573 vincial, 142 


Conditiopal fees, 94 137, 189, 238, 322, 566 ; Leeds, 62, I 


Foremen'sAssociation, 


d —— — кь 
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REPORTS, Ес. (continued) :— 


Building Act, 1894, Applications under 


the, 88, 117, 143, 168, 186, 216, 242, 265, 
294» 322, 343» 379» 421, 468, 493, 522, 545» 
567, 648 

Building Act cases, 68, 93, 122, 145, 146, 


652 


Building: by-laws, 640: contracts, extras 
and omissions іп, 513 ; line dispute, East- | nines: model, I. C. C., Millbank, 213; 


bourne, 499: Trades’ Federation (see 
* Federation ') 

Buildings, old, and the story they tell, 193 
Buildings: public, official control of, 605 ; 
public, protection of from lightning, 418 

By-laws, the model, 236 


Cairns, J., on clerks of works, 145 

Camelon, Falkirk, excavations at, 298 

Cameron, Sir C., on sanitation in tene- 
ments, 115 

Cardiff building dispute, 384 

Carlisle, public works in, 542 

Caróe, W. D., on streets and bridges, 615 

Carpenters, British Institute of Certified, 
238, 395, 451 ae 

Carpenters’ Company: examination, бот; 
lectures, 145, 160, 193, 210, 232, 259, 53 

Cast Iron, 104 

Cates, Arthur, on ancient lights, 365 

Caws, F., on concrete floors, 188 

Central electric light stations, design, &c., 
of, 232 . uu 

Champneys, Basil, on: collegiate buildings, 
369; education of the public in architec- 
ture, 635; John Rylanus Library, Man- 
chester, 78 

Channel Islands, granite in the, 81 

Church : Bothwell, 464; Buckland, 647; 
Harrow, 583; Jarrow, 587 ; Little Wash- 
bourne, 647; Lullington, 466; Stanton, 
647; Winchcombe, 647 

Church : a parish, 165; of San Francesco, 
Assisi, 287 

Church Building Society, 120, 221, 299, 427 

Church Crafts League, 213, 373, 474 

Churches, decoration of, 310 

City, the ideal, 675 

Clerks of works, 145 р 

Clerks of Works Association dinner, 163 

Clowes, Dr. F., on bacterial treatment of 
sewage, 273 

Cockerell, Professor, the work of, 520 

Collaboration of architect, painter, 
sculptor, €09 


an 


| 


Docks, Keyham, Construction of, 327 


System, $4 

Drainage: Appeal, important, 3or; by- 
laws, and the L.C.C., 188; work, claim 
for, 274 


238 | 
Dwelling house from the doctors point of 
view, 160 


sanitation of tenement, 115; working- | 
class, 337; working-class, in blocks, 155 


Ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland, 322 
| Education of public in architecture, 635 
Egyptian temples, 485 
ı Electric: light stations, design of, 232; 
| light wiring systems, 164; power trans- 
| mission, 435 ; traction, 591 
Electricity and engineering, 416 
Embankmeunts, breaches in sea and river, 
235 
Embroidery, design for, 190 
| Emden, W., on ancient lights, 36, 38 
Emerson, W. : address to Institute of Archi- 
tects students, 134 ОП control of public 
buildings, 605 
‚ Employers’ Liabillty (see ‘Workmen's | 
Compensation’) 
Enamel, painting in, 92 
| Engineering Societies : Institution of Civil 
| Engineers, тїт; Institution of Electrical | 
! Engineers, тоз; Institution of Junior 
L 
۱ 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Engineers, 117. 167, 232, 373, 466; Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers, 108; 
Newport Engineers, 174; Society о! 
Engineers, 142, 238, 349, 496, 591 
Enzlcheart, Rev. G. 
;  Redenham, 166 
English halls and mansions, old, 2to 
Examination : Carpenters’ Company, 51 ; 
ur- 


. on Roman villa, 


Sanitary Institute, 22, 352, 525; 
veyors' Institution, 116, 160, 491 


Excavations: at Camelon, near Falkirk, 


298 ; in Greece, 246, 273. 299 


Eee Edinburgh Building Trades; 154 | 


| Excursion: Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society, 588; 
Arch.eological Society, 588; London and | 
Middlesex Arch:vologival Society, s83; 
Northern Architectural Association, 587 
Explorations, Wincobank, Shetteld, 407 
Extras: bills of, 165; litigation as to, 195 


Hospital, University College, 160 


Dome, the, as the basis of an architectural | Hospitals, modern, 256 
House, the dwelling, 


5 | from the doctor's 
point of view, 160 


Houses : damp, 376; small, 258 
Housing of the working-classes, 337, 340 


i : i H h, E., xpl i қу bank 
176, 186, 222, 379, 428, 526, 552, 574, 596, | EAP ааа аа a a а ан 


Sheffield, 407 


Ideal city, the, 613 . 
! Incandescent gas-light patent, litigation as 


to, 195 


Insanitary areas, removal of, 263 
Institute, Royal, of British Architects : 


Advertising, professional, 257, 490; 
ancient lights, 255, 252, 365, 429 ; annual 
report, 46r; Architects’ Benevolent 


Society, 490; Artists’ War Fund, the, 
77; borough engineers, surveyors, and | 
architecture, 642; building by-laws, | 
local authorities and, 640 ; business meet- 
ing, 36; by-laws, alterations to, 231 ; city, 
the ideal, бїз; Cockerell, Professor, the 
wotk of, 520; «ollaboration of architect, 
painter, and sculptor, 609 ; competitions, 
271; Congress, Architectural, 521, 624, 
635, 642; control, official, of public 
buildings, 605; conversazione, 609; 
Council and standing committees, elec- 


tion of, 584; dinner, arnual, 645 ; educa- : 


tion of public in architecture, 635; elec- 
tions, 36, 231, 245; llepper, W., the 
late, 490; Holloway Bros.’ works, visit 
to, 644; John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, 72; lightning, protection of 
public buildings from, 418; Paris E xhi- 
bition palaces, 184; 
spaces, 614; hotozraphs 
Greece, 605; President's address to 
Students, 134 ; prize-winners, 1899-1000, 
77: review of students’ work, 136; Royal 
gold medallist for 1020, 134, 605 ; Ruskin, 
John, the late, 77; streets and bridges, 


615; Westminster Catbedral, visit to, 
613; White, William, the late, 134; 
working-class dwellings, 337 

Institute of: British Decorators, 525; 


Builders’ Dinner, 492 


Essex | Institute, Royal Archeological, 166, 264, 


319, 373, 466 


Institution of; Civil Engineers, 111; Heat- 


ing and Ventilating Engineers, 445 


| Intimidation, 301 
| lona, the island of, 588 


Extras and omissions in building contracts, Ireland: Architectural Association, 37, 115, 


513 


137, 189, 238, 322,566; Comacine masters 


parks and open. 
taken in 


JAN.—JUNE, 1900. 
ee eet 


[The Builder. July 14. 1900. 


Kimber v. Admans, 195; Kingwell 2. 
Brind, 176 ; Lavender v. Parry & Co., 
526; Leslie & Co. т. Managers of Metro- 
politan Asylum District, 355; Light and 
Air Cases, 122, 194, 355: Litson v. 
Matthews & Bailey, 121; Littlefield v. 
Patman & Fotheringham, боо; Llan- 
warne t. Butler & Sons, 122 ; L.C.C. v. 
Fisher, 93, 176; L.C.C. v. Guest, 526 ; 
L.C.C. v. Odone, 122; L C.C. v. К. J. 
Worley, 408; I. C. C. т. Sherlock, 227; 
L. C. C. v. Wandsworth, &c., Gas Light 
and Coke Company, 452 ; London and 
Tilbury Lighterage, &c., Company, v. 
Jackson, 327; Marsland v. Wallis & 
Sons, 596, 652; Mason <. А. R. Dean, 
194: Maude t. Brook, 121; Mayhoe 
v. Sharpless, 384; Meeson т. Sprung, 
122; Mellor т. Britton, 652; Pattinson 
& Sons v. Stevenson, 451; Pattison r. 
Eagle, 145; Payne v. Cohen, 222 ; Pearce 
v. the L. & S. W. R. Co., 584; Percival 
v. Garner, 526; Queen v. Mayor, 
&c., Eastbourne, 409. 623; Queen v. 
Shiel, 145, 428; Restell 2. Nye, 
94; Rixsom т, Pritchard & Ben- 
wick, 247 ; Scott т. Carritt, 69; Shep. 
herd . Newman, 328; Shoesmith v., 
Dodd. 500: Solomon v. Palgrave & Co., 
93: Stead v. Moore, 623; Symons & Co. 
v. Army and Navy Co-operative Society, 
194: Torromé т. Scott, 475; Tribunal of 
Appeal Cases, 186, 269, 379: Twickenham 
U. D. C. . Martin, 623; Ward & Co. т. 
Wallis, 176; Welsbach Incandescent 
Gaslight Company 7. New Incandescent 
Gaslizht Company, 195; West Ham 
Charity Board v. East London Water- 
works Company, 247; Whipham v. 
Everitt, 320; Williams т, Downs, 526; 
Williams . Harmsworth, 573; Work- 
mens Compensation Cases, 93, 04, 121, 
194, 221, 222, 247, 243, 273, 275, 384, 451, 
475. 500, 525, 550, 623 


Legal topics of interest to architects, 81 
Lethaby, W. R., on cast iron, 104 


‚ Lewes, Prof., on incandescent ma': tles, 474, 


492, 525 


Lewis, A. L., on stone circles in Scotland, 


203 


Library, John Ryland's, Manchester, 28 


Lifting appliances, builders', 121 
| Lights, ancient, 35, 38, 122, 194, 288, 355, 


| 


3°5, 129 


| Lightning, protection of public buildings 


from, 418 


а 


p. 


Collegiate buildings, the study and planning 
of, 369 | 

Colour decoration, 430. | 

Coloured interior decoration of architec- 
ture, 438 


іп, 235 | 


лпелг expression, 104 
Iron, cast, 104 


Local authorities and building by laws, 640 

London: old, 193; public monuments of, 
architecturally considered, 36 ; site of, be- 
yond the border, 518 


Federation: Barnsley builders, 174: Croy- 
don and District Builders’, 220; Midland : 
Master Builders’, 923 Scottish Building | Jarrow Church, 537 

28; Stockport Building Johannesburg, 238 ' 


А Trades, 121 sbu 
Comacine masters in Ireland, 238 қ Trades, 526: orkshire Building Trade Jones, С. E., on water supply control, 193 London County Council: Advertise- 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation) Employers, 63. 326 | Jones, J. H., on the model by-laws, 236 ments on tramears, 375, 467; archie 


Joseph, D., on ancient lights, 363 | 


' 


Society, 175 | 
Conciliation board, proposed, 467 | 
Concrete floors, 188 
Congress, architectural, London, 521, 604, 


tectural features, Holborn to Strand, 187, 
240, 264, 376, 378; asylums, 215, $45; 
by-laws, new, 293; Brockwell Park, 545; 
Catherine-street, Strand, 265; cremation, . 


Fees: a question of, 300, 475, 596, 623; | 
District Surveyor's, 652 е | ‚ 

Fire: means of escape in case of, 408; | Kerr, Professor, on ancient lights, 363 
station, Lauriston, Edinburgh, 164 Keyser. C. E., on mural paintings, 264 | 


635, 642 tor i m Fleming. O., on Boundary-street buildings, | King. C., on architectural matters, 517 places for, 3432 District. Surveyors’ dis- 
Contracts, extras and omissions in building, : 338 King, V. H., on public monuments of  .tricts, 216; docks, 215; drainage by-laws, 
$13 Floors, concrete, 182 188; drainage, main, 116, 241, 490, 519 ; 


: London, 36 

Contractors, law action by, 355. | 
Control, official, of public buildings, 605 

Copper refining, 103 . 

Corlette, Н. C., ou decoration of churches, | 


education, higher commercial, 116 ; Fac- 
tory and Workshop Acts, 87, 378, 4673 
fire-stations, 116, 188, 319, 378; fires and 
insurance companies, 142; Fleet-street, 
No. 17, 343; Gladstone memorial, site 
for, 241, 265; Holborn and Strand im- 
provement, 86, 137, 240, 264, 265, 376; 
housing question, the, 87. 143. 241, 264, 
294, 343 ; Improvements, 86, 87, 264, 265, 
293, 310, 378, 545; light and air cases, 116; 
| lights on tramears, 378; Millbank estate, 
2241, 294; Office accommodation, 241; 
quantily surveyors, 163, 343; rain gauges, 
499 ; rates of wages and hours of labour, 
319, 467 ; regulations, street and traffic, 
319; St. Pancras, sanitary condition 
of, 265 ; separation of buildings, 167; 
sewage treatment in 1309, 87; show-case 


Flue, a troublesome, 301 

Fonts, Jeaden, 166 

Forbes, Professor, on electric power trans- 
mission, 435 

Forest management, 6r, 116 . 

Forsyth, W. A., on modern architecture, 


Lach-Szyrma, Rev. W. S., on the site of 
London, 5:8 

Lamps, arc, and arc lighting, 167 

Lanciani, Professor, Institute of Architects 
Gold Medallist, 625 

Lander, H. C., on health, 5 10 

Land for building purposes, 140 

Langston, H. H., on borough engineers and 
architecture, 643 | 

Law as to light and air in building cases, 


А 


310 
Cossins, M., on Little Washbourne Church, 


547 18 
Cotsworth, H. G., on arc lamps, &c., 167 | Fowler; C. Hodgson, on a parish church, 
County Council, London (see * London’) 165 
Court of Common Council, 220 | French Gothic sculpture, 393 
Covenant: breach of, 122; building dis- | Fryer, Dr. A. C., on leaden fonts, 166 
pute as to a, 195 А 
Cowper-Coles, S., on copper refining, 103 
Crace, J. D., on coloured interior decora- 
tion ot architecture, 438 
Crane, W., on lincar expression, 104 
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Lediard, Dr. H. A., on samplers, 264 
Lee, T. Stirling, on the ideal city, 616 
Leeds, 442 

Leeds, Surveyors’ Institution meeting at, 


| Gas Institute, Incorporated, 568 

‚ Glover, M., on temples, 37 

Gold medallist, the K. I. B. A., 134, 605 
Goodman, Professor, on steel coustruction , 
in buildings, 52 


| 
1 443 » t 
Gothic szulpture, French, 393 Legal: Andrews v. Collins, 94; Attorney- | 


Damp : course, a disputed, 625 ; houses, 376 


Dangerous wall case, 327 

Davenport, C., on Niello work, 194 

Davis, C., on zoology on monumental 
brasses, 89 

Decoration, colour, 439 

Decoration of architecture, 
interior, 438: churches, зто 

Decorators, Institute of British, 525 

Dibdin, Mr , on bacteria and sewage, 542 


coloured 


Dinners: Aberdeen Architects’ Society, 
322 ; Architectural Association, 564 ; 
Barnsley Builders“ Federation, 174: 


Brighton Master Builders’ Association, 
521: Bristol Master Builders, 174 ; 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, 
292; Builders’ Foremen and Clerks ot 
Works, 214; Chatham Master Builders, 
175 ; Clerks of Works Association, 163 ; 
Croydon and District Builders’ Federa- 
tion, 220; Dublin Master Builders, 173; 


Edinburgh Building Trades Exchange, 


174; Hull Master Builders, 221; Insti- 
tute of Builders, 492; London Master 
Builders’ Association, 112 ; London and 


Provincial Builders’ Foremen's Associa- , 


tion, 142; Lowestoft Master. Duilders, 
221 ; Newport Eugineers, Architects, 
&c., 174; Norwich Master Builders, 
353; Nottingham Master Builders, 175; 
Oldham Master Builders, 174;  Plas- 
terers', National Association of Master, 
398; Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 645; Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion, 236; Sanitary Institute, 495 ; Shef- 
field Master Builders’ Association, 326; 
Surveyors’ Institution, 443: Timber 
Trades’ Benevolent Society, 646 ; York- 
shire Federation of Building 1rade Em- 
ployers, 63 

Discussion Section, the Architectural As- 
sociation, 36, 81, 140, 185, 236, 287, 396, 


Granite in the Channel Islands, 81 

Grantham, R. F., on breaches in embank- | 
ments, 235 

Graphic statics applied to roofs, 233 

Greece, excavations in, 246, 273, 29) 


Green, M., on Renaissance architecture, 
rath, 544 | 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, on Hexham 
Abbey, 444 


Hadfield, C. on: Architecture of Fifteenth 
Century and Early Tudor period, 292, 
322 ; Borough Engineers and architecture, 
642 17222 

Най, E. T., on ancient lights, 367 

Halls and mansions, old Englisb, 210 

Harrison, W. H., on sewage treatment, 572 

Healey, B. D., on town retuse disposal, 455 

Health, some essentials to, 5to 

Heating, artificial, 139 

Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Insti- 
tution of, 445 | 

Hedges, K., on protection of public build- | 
ings from lightning, 418 | 

Henman, W.: оп borough engineers and 
architecture, 642; on modern hospitals, | 
256 

Hennings, А. W., on angles in street build- 
ings, 207 

Hepper, J., on Leeds. 442 


. Негкотег, Professor, on painting in enamel, 


Ніпсе, E. P., on school buildings, 349 

History and art, 299 

Holborn to Strand street, architectural 
features, 127, 240. 376 

Hole, W. H., on mural painting and archi- | 
tecture, 373 

Holloway brothers’ works, Messrs., 644 

Holmes, Mrs., on parks and open spaces 
614 
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Hexham Abbey, 444 | 
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Dobson, W. F.., on Church of San Fran- Honeyman, J., on working-class dwellings, 


cesco, Assisi, 287 
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General v. National Telephone Co., зот; 
Avern т. Codrington, 94: Bukenhead 
Corporation z. Ellisen, $50; Brady v. 
Cooper & Crane & Wright, 247; Brady 
& Morris v. Bignall & Bownes, 301; 
srighton Corporation v. Carter, 122; 
Building Act, cases under the, 68, 93, 
122, 145, 146, 176, 186, 222, 370, 425, 526, 
550, 574, 595, 652 ; Casey т. Kinnimont & 
Son, 550; Cass v. Butler & Crowther v. 
Butler, 221; Causton с. White, 274; 


Chambers x. Goldthorpe, 145; Chambers 


& Son (for the Donkin Land Co.) 2. the 
I.. C. C., 379; Cooper . Davenport. 275; 
Crow v. Whitechapel District Board of 
Works, $74; Crystal Palace Co. c. 
L. C. C., 146; Dicksee т. Core, 122; 
Dicksee v. Graham, 176; Dicksee v. 
Line, 93: Dixon & Co. v. Lamperti, 
301; Dollar z. Higgs, 475; Drew- Bear, 
Perks & Co. v. List, 451; Employers’ 
Liability (sce ‘Workmen's Compensa- 
tion’); Estates and Investment Cor- 
poration т. Grantham & Sons, 93: 
Farmer v. Danville Asbestic Plastering 
Co., 248 ; Faulds z. L. C. C, 269: Fenn 
v. Miller, 273; Fernley v. Limehouse 
Board of Works, 194; Fisher v. Pratt. 
194; Ford & Sons v, Hotel and Club 
Investinent Со, 355: Foreshaw v. Lord 


proceedings, Forest Hill, 400; tenders, 
378, 499, 519, 545, 648 ; theatres, &c., 87, 
116, 167, 188, 216, 241, 265, 294, 343, 378, 
499, 545: Tooting, workmen's dwellings, 
87; tramways, 265, 319, 510, 544; 
water question, 242, 519, 545; Waterloo 
Station extension, 241, 510; Westmin- 
ster improvement, 265, 293; workmen's 
dwellings, Looting, sites for, 87 ; Works 
Department, 86, 343, 648; York Water- 
gate, Victoria Embankment Gardens, 
167 ; (for minor matters, sce also pages 86, 
87, 116, 142, 167, 188, 215, 216, 240, 241, 
264, 265, 293, 319, 343, 378, 467, 49% 519» 
544, 647) 


London County Council dwellings, Mill- 


bank, 213 


London Master Builders’ Association, 112, 


235, 273 


' London and Provincial Builders’ Foremen’s 


E 


Waterpark, 623; Frid т. Fenton, 275 


Furneaux v. G. Morey, 195; Gedze v. 
Bartlett, 122; Goodchild v. Wall & Co., 
550; Green v. Vidal, 328; Griffin v. 
Dove & Son, 475: Haddock т. Hum- 


phreys, 94; Hawkes v. Leyton 
U. D. C., 274: Healey v. Patman 
& Fotheringham, 93; Hendon 


U. D. C. т. Martin, 69; Holdsworth v. 
Willsmer, soo; Hope <. Lewen, 176; 
Howe v. Grounds & Newton. sco; 
Illingworth v. Warmsley, 222 ; Islington 
Vestry v. Hornsey U. D. C., 301 ; Jacob 
v. Down, 334; Jones v. knee, 275 
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Association, 142 


ongden, H., on cast iron, 105 

Lovett, E., on wooden tallies, 319 
Lowe, Dr. G. M., on damp houses, 376 
Lucas, 


M. Chas, on Paris Exhibition 


palaces, 184 


Lullington Church, Somerset, 466 


Maguire, W. R., on heating, 189 
Maidstone water mains, disinfecting, 349 
Manchester, John Rylands library, 78 
Mansions, old English halls and, 210 
Mantles, incandescent, 474, 499, 525 
Marks, H. C., on public works, Carlisle, 


542 
Marshall, J. C., on Lullington Church, 466 
Master 


Builders’ Associations (sce also 
Ы Exchange › and Federation): 
Brighton, 573; Bristol, 144, 174, 327% 
Chatham, 175 ; Dublin, 173 ; Hull, 221 > 
London, 112, 235, 273; Lowestoft, 221 ; 
Norwich, 353; 
Oldham, 174 ; Sheffield, 326 


Nottingham, 93, 175» 
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Poore, Dr. V., on: Dwelling-house, the 
160; Housing and houses, 513 

Porter, E. W., on railway bridge struc- 
ture, 373 

Power transmission, electric, 435 

Preece, Sir W., on electricity and engineer - 
ing, 416 

Presidential addresses: Architectural 
Association of Ireland, 566; Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society, 517; In- 
stitution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, 445 ; Liverpool Architectural 
Society, 541; Northern Architectural 
Association, 293; Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 134 ; Society of En- 
gineers, 142 

Prizes and studentships, the Institute of 
Architects, 77, 136 

Prudential Assurance buildings, Holborn, 
316 

Public, education of, in architecture, 635 
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Mathews, J. Douglass, on ancient lights, 
286, 360 

Meath, Earl of, on parks and open spaces 
614 

Meters, water, 108 ” 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, 62, 167, 268, 
269, 319, 373» 420, 421, 467, $20, 618 

Millbank, L.C.C. model dwellings, 213 

Milner, H. E., on the ideal city, 617 

Mint, Royal, Tower Hill, 117 

Mitchell, Arnold, on old buildings, 193 

Model by-laws, the, 236 

Moira, G., on colour decoration, 439 . 

Monuments of London, public, archi- 
tecturally considered, 36 

Moreland, R., on cast-iron, 107 

Morns, J. A., on history and art, 299 

Mould, J. D., on Borough engineers and 
architecture, 644 

Moulton, Fletcher, on ancient lights, 285 

Mountford, E. W., on collaboration of 
architect, painter, and sculptor, 609 

Mullins, E. Roscoe, on collaboration of 
architect, painter, and sculptor, 610 

Municipal and County Engineers, Asso- 
ciation of, 144, 542 

Mural painting, relation of architecture to, 
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Quantity surveyors, 163 


Railway bridge structures and working 
loads, 373 

Rateable property, incidence of Imperial 
and local taxation on, 317 

Redenham, Roman villa, 166 

Refuse disposal, town, 466 

Reid, Sir H. Gilzean, on sanitation, 40 

Retort house roofs, 585 

Ricardo, Halsey, on the ideal city, 613 

Richards, H. C., on Old London, 193 

Richmond, Sir W., on collaboration of 
architect, painter, and sculptor, 610 

Ridge, Lacy W., on: borough engineers 
and architects, 643 ; building by-laws, 640 

Rome, 541 f 

Roofing material, dispute as to incom- 
bustible, 69 

Roofs, graphic statics applied to, 238 

Roofs, retort house, 585 

Ross, T., on ecclesiastical architecture of 
Scotland, 322 

Royal Academy lecture on architecture, 
128 

Rudham, east and west, 264 

Ruegg, А. H., on workmen's compensa- 
tion, 221 

Ruskin, Mr., the late, 77, 104 

Kyland's, John, Library, Manchester, 78 


Nesbit, D. M., address to heating and 
ventilating engineers, 445 

Newton, E., on small houses, 260 

Nicholson, G. M., on land for building 
purposes, r40 

Niello work, 104 

Nisbet, J., on forest management, бї, 116 

Noise and Vibration, nuisance by, 274 

Nuisances and noxious trades, 443 


Oatley, G. H., on bills of extras, 165 

O'Connor, H., on engineering matters, 142 

Oliver, Andrew, on symbols and emblems, 
166 

Open spaces, parks and, 614 

Ould, E. A., on Rome, 541 

Owen, H. T., on Valle Crucis discoveries, 
217 


Painter, architect, and sculptor, collabora- 


tion of, 609 - | ты | 
Painting: in enamel, 92; inside gutters, | Sabin, J. H., on incidence of taxation, 317 
93 Samplers, 264 


Sanitary Engineers, Institute of, 62, 192, 
299, 352, 407, 482, 622 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 40, 236, 
376, 466. 596 | 

Sanitary Institute: dinner, 490; examina- 
tion, 22, 352, §25 

Sanitation in tenement dwellings, 115 

Sauer, J. A., on swing bridges over the 
Weaver at Northwich, 111 

Sawday, A., on borough engineers and 
architecture, 644 

Scaffolding, what is a? 121 

Schonheyder, W., on water meters, 108 


Palestine, architecture in, 62 

Paris Exhibition: Palaces, 184; Prize, the 
Architectural Association, 81, 510 

Parks and open spaces, 614 

Payne, A., on Egyptian Temples, 485 

Peabody buildings, 338 

Peach, C. S., on central stations, 232 

Pite, Beresford, on: Ancient lights, 286; 
Architecture in Palestine, 62 

Plans, payment for, contingent on accept- 
ance of tenders, 145 

Plasterers, National Association of Master, 
398 
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School buildings, 349 

Scoble, H. T., on bacterial treatment of 
sewage, 161, 21 

Scotland: ecclesiastical architecture of, 
322; stone circles of, 293 

Scottish Building Trades Federation, 121, 
428 

Sculptor, architect, and painter, collabora- 
tion of, 609 

Sculpture, French Gothic, 393 

Sewage : bacterial treatment of, 161, 214, 
273, 572; treatment, principles of, 466 

Sewage and bacteria, 542 

Shore, T. W., on Anglo-Saxon settlements 
round London, 26 

Show case, isita building ? 93, 176 

Shuffrey, L. A., on cast-iron, 106 

Skinner, D., on builders’ lifting appliances, 
121 

Sky-sign, what is a? 526 

Smith, Professor Roger, on: ancient lights, 
367 ; old English halls and mansions, 210 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 63, 189 

Society of Designers, 195 

Soirée, the Architectural Association, 464 

Spalding, H., on Associated dwellings, 
and self-contained tenements, 337 

Staging, is it scaffolding? 275 

Statham, A., on nuisances and noxious 
trades, 44 

Statham, H. H., on borough engineers 
and architecture, 643, 644 

Steel construction in buildings, 62 

Stoddart, F. W., on sewage treatment, 466 

Stone circles in: Kincardineshire, &c., 63; 
Scotland, 293 

Storm, liability for damage by, 328 

Street buildings, sharp or acute angles in, 
207 

Streets and bridges, 615 

Strength of timber and how to test it, 538 

Students, address to architectural, 1 34 

Students’ work, R.I.B.A., 136 

Surveyor, action by, against building 
owner, 176 

Surveyors, borough, and architecture, 642 

Surveyors, quantity. 163 

Surveyor's fees, a district, 596, 652 

Surveyors, quantity, acticn against a 
builder by, 652 

Surveyors’ Institution: annual meeting, 
543; bacterial treatment of sewage, 161, 
214; examinations, 116, 160, 491 ; extras 
and omissions in building contracts, 513; 
forest management, 61, 116 ; incidence of 
Imperial and local taxation on rateable 
property, 317 ; Leeds meeting, 352, 443; 
underground water, 267 

Swing-bridges at Northwich over the 
Weaver, 111 

Symbols and emblems, Christian, 166 


Tallies, wooden, title records by, зто 

Taxation, incidence of, on rateable pro- 
perty, 317 

Telephone Company, the National, law 
case against, 3or 

Temple of Hera at Argos, 246, 273, 299 
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Floors: fire resisting, 65, 89, 118, 143, 170 
| solid, 569 
Fountains Abbey, 495, 522 


Subjects of Letters. 


Abbey, Fountains, 495, 522 
' Altar’ or * table, 170 
Ancient lights, 324, 404 
Angles, street, treatment of, 243 
Architects Benevolent Society, the, 295 
otters е Гов Surveyors, 568 
“Architectural; Drawings at the R. X., 446, А 

467 ; features, Но to Strand SEE ; Health, Public (London), Act, 569 

"| Holborn to Strand street: architectural 


Giles, Mr. John, the late, 243 


217, 243 е 
Architecture, а lost principle of beauty in, func 217, 243 ; naming the new, 446, 
65 497, 495 


Asylum, proposed new, York, 217 Housing of the working classes, 546 


Billericay hospital competition, 41, 65, 89 a right in, in architectural competi- 
Blue lias lime, 170 tions, 170 

Borough surveyors, architects and, $63 
zricklayers strike, 324 

Bricklayers, tile fixers and, 65 

Building trade, labour in the, 423 


Labour iu the building trade, 423 

Leslie & Со. v. Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, 379 

Library, a lending, for engineers, 170, 546 

Lights, ancient, 324, 404 

Lime, bluc lias, 170 


Ceilings, fire-resisting, 217, 243, 219 

Churches, decay in new, 89 

Clergy and Artists’ ‘Association, 18, 65, 89, 
118 

Competition, another strange, 4r, 65, 89 

Competitions, architectural, right in ideas 
in, 170 

Contract penalties for unfinished, 423 
„acts: building, extras and omissions 
in, 591, 619; War Office, 546 


Penalties for unfinished contract, 423 
Public Health (London) Act, 569 


Roval Academy, architectural drawings at 
the, 445, 467 Қ . 
R. I. B. А, competitions for studentships and 
Decay in new churches, 89 ED 
aes шоп of a building by Sir J. Soane, | Soane medallion, the, 117 


m Soane, Sir John, building by, demolition 
Drawings, architectural, at the R. A., 446, of a, 546 | 
467 Street angles, treatment of, 241 


Street, Holborn to Strand : architecturai 
features, 217, 243; naming the new, 446, 
467, 495 

Strike, bricklayers', 324 

Fireproof construction, " EE аа prizes, R. I. В.А. сотре 
„ ceilings, 217, 243, 269; Superannuation. a question of, 649 
0915 65, 20, 118, 143, 170 ' Surveyors, Borough, and architects, 568 


Engineers, a lending library for, 179, 546 
xtras and omissions in building contracts, 
591, 619 
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Tile-fixers and bricklayers, 65 


i Warming and ventilation, 446 
War Office contracts, 546 
Working classes, housing of the, 546 


York, proposed new asylum, 217 
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Aitchison, G., demolition of a building by 
Sir John Soane, 546 

Angel, R. J., architects and borough sur- 
veyors, 568 


Balfour, R. S., the R.I.B.A. competitions 


for studentsbips, 117 і 
Bennett, f., & Co., bricklayers' strike, 324 


Berry, Z. D., & Sons, Leslie & Co. v. | 


Metropolitan Asylums Board, 379 
Bilson, J., Fountains Abbey, 405, 522 
Burgess, J., fire-resisting ceilings, 217, 269 


Carley, J. C., tile-fixers and bricklayers, 
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Cates, Arthur, the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 295 
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Temples, Egyptian, 485 

Temples and temple builders, 37 

Tender, acceptance of, and payment for 
plans, 145 К 

Tenement dwellings, sanitation in, 115 

Timber : Strength of, and how to test it, 
538; Trades’ Benevolent Society, 646 

Townsend, W. G. P., on design for (em- 
broidery, 190 

Traction, electric, 591 

Tribunal of Appeal cases, 186, 269, 379 

Tympana, Norman, 216 


Underground water, 267 uu 
University College Hospital buildings, 160 


Valle Crucis Abbey, discoveries, 217 

Ventilation, warming and, 396 . 

Visit, Institution of Junior Engineers, 
Operative Department, Royal Mint, 
Tower-hill, 117 

Visit, Northern Architectural Association, 
Jarrow and Tynemouth, 587 

Visits, Architectural Association: Coun 
Council Dwellings, 213; Farmer & 
Brindley's, Messrs., workshops, 262; 
Lord Windsor's house, Park-streét, 398; 
National British Gallery, Millbank, 213; 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, 160; 
Prudential Assurance Co.'s buildings, 

16; St. Paul's Cathedral, 464 ; University 
ollege Hospital buildings, 160 

Visits: Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion, 164, 322, 464 

Visits, R. I. B. A. Congress: Holloway Bros. 
works, 644 ; Westminster Cathedral, 61 3 


Waldstein, C., on excavations in Greece, 
246, 273, 2 

Wallis, W. E., on Peabody Buildings, 338 

неу A. Т., оп retort-house roofs, 
595 

Warming and ventilation, 396 

Warren, E. P., on colour decoration, 440 

Water: mains, disinfecting Maidstone, 
349; meters, 108; supply control, 
national, 193; underground, 267 

Weaver, swing bridges over the, at North- 
wich, rrr ' 

Westminster Cathedral, visit to, 613 

Will, J. S., on underground water, 267 

Wiring systems, electric light, 164 

Woodhead, Dr., and W. J. Ware, on disin- 
fection of Maidstone water mains, 349 | 

Working-class dwellings in blocks, 155, 337 

Working-classes of London, housing the, 


340 
Workmen's compensation cases, 93, 94, 121, 
194, 221, 222, 247, 248, 273, 275, 394, 451, 
500, 526, 550, 623 
Workmen’s compensation, lecture on, 221 


Building Trade 


Yorkshire Federation, 
Employers, 63 


Zoology on monumental brasses, 89 
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Holiday, H., Clergy and Artists’ Assccia- 
tion, 65 
Hudson, E. W., decay in new churches, 89 


Marsland, Ellis, fire-resisting floors, 89, 170 
Mathews, Douglass, treatment cf street 


angles, 243 
Moore, J., A lost principle of Beauty in 
Architecture,' 65 


Nicholson, G. M.: housing of the working 
classes, 546; labour in the building trade, 


423 


Pite, W. A., ‘The Soane Medallion,’ 117 
Pitman, Isaac, & Suns, warming and venti- 


lation, 446 | 
Power, E., the late Mr. John Giles, 243 
Prior, E. S., Clergy and Artists’ Associa- 
tion, 18, 118 


Quennell, C. H. B., architectural drawings 
at the R.A., 446,467 


Rhodes, J. W., Public Health (London) 
Act, 569 


Davis, F., naming the new street, Holborn ' Richmond, W. B., Clergy and Artists" 


to Strand, 446, 495 а 
Druery, H., another strange competition, 


89 
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Association, 65 


Sharp, С. А., hospital competition, Billeri- 
cay. 65 


Emerson, W., Holborn to Strand street, 217 Stiff. J., & Sons, War Office contracts, 545 


Fawcett, Mark, & Co., fireproof construc- 
tion, 446 


Geldart, E., altar or ‘table,’ 170 
Greenop, E., ancient lights, 404 


Harston, A., ancient lights, 324 кн 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, fire-resisting 


ceilings, 243 
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Stokes, Leonard, new street, Holborn to 
Strand, 243 uu В 
Street, Е., fire-resisting floors, 11 


Waine, W. Holborn to Strand ihe QUIS 
Wheatley, II. B., 1 
t DN e 2 
Holborn to uude ne library for 


Whiteford, E. II., 


engineers, 179, 549 
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Abattoir, Lincoln, 352 

Abbey : Loughrea, 352; Westminster, 273 

Accident: crane, Counterslip, Bristol, 160; 
crane, Leeds, 175; Southampton Docks, 


550 e . в . 
Acetylene: Exhibition, an, 45; purifica- 
tion, 4 
Albany Hodie, Tavistock-place, 450 
Almshouses : Reigate, 450; Sheffield, 406 
Altar: Benhilton Church, Sutton, 498; 
Dundee, 121; St. Andrew's, Fulham, 550 
American fireproof timber, 333 
Antiquarian discovery, Furness Abbey, 45 
Appointments, 44, 68, 77, 92, 120, 145, 220, 
320, 354. 427, 474, 498 
Arcade, Manchester, 21 
Archæological discovery, Durham, 525 
Architectural: appointment, 77, 120; photo- 


graphy, 92 
Art Gallery, &c., Bath, 548 
Artisans’ dwellings (see Workmea's dwell. 
ings) | 
Artisans’, Labourers’, &c, Dwellings Co., 


1 

Ж ees School of, Hull, 63 

Art schools (see ° Schools ') 

Assurance offices (see Oſſi. es) 

Asylum: Cheddleton, 192; Melton, 427: 
Middlesbrough, 378; Middleton St. 
George, Durham, 332; Newcastle- on- 
Tyne, 549; York, 193 


Back-to-back bouses, Leeds, 275 
Baker-street and Waterloo Railway, 499 
Banks: Birmingham, 143; London, 22; 
Small Heath, Birmingham, 651: Whitley 
Bay, 192 
Baths: Chesterfield, 497; London, 351, 
so, 624: Morley, 205; Oswestry, 473; 
otherham, 449 
Bells, St Mary's, Beverley, 86 
Blomfield, Sir Arthur, grave of, 499 
Bloomsbury, changes in, 493 
Borghese Collection, the, 273 
Bradfield College Play, 537 
Bradford Cartwright Memorial Hall, 121, 
221, 35 
Brass, Memoriak Truro Cathedral, 468 
Brick kiln, Heinrichs’s patent, 354 
Brickwood, 525, 572 . 
Bricks and cement, Dunkirk, 622 
Bridewell, Dublin, 594 
Bridges: Buckie, 430; Carnarvon, 298 
Bristol : Carpenters and the Factory Bill, 
549 ; Corporation Contracts and Employ- 
ment, 595 
ilding in: Aberdeen, 220, 298; 
Belfast, 20; Birmingham, 271, 272; 
Bradford, 20; Bristol, 20; Dundee, 20; 
Glasgow, 20; Halifax, 20; Hudders- 
field, го; Hull, gt; Leeds, 21, gt, 245, 
273; Leicester, 21; Leith, 21 ; Liverpool, 
271: Manchester, 21; Newcastle, 2:; 
ottingham, 21; Peterhead, 21; 
Sheffield, 271 ; South 1 298 
Building land, Forest Gate, sale of, 526 
Building ие, monthly report аз to, 193, 
, 409, 499, 021 
Bust: Carlyle, Chelsea, 499; the Queen, 
Lewes, 22 | 
By-laws : Cardiff, 327 ; Paignton, 299 
Byron, Lord, memorial to, 622 


Capital and Labour: Aberdeen, 68, 247, 
300, 327, 355, 384, 428. 451, 651; Airdrie 
and Coatbridge, 428 ; Arbroath, 355, 428 ; 
Barrow, 499; Bellast, 451. 474, 499; 
Bournemouth, 550; radford, 428; 
Bristol, зоо; Cardiff, 451; Cheltenham, 
499; Coalville, 408; Colchester, 408; 
Coventry, 176, 550; Doncaster, 451; 
Dudley, 474: Dundee, 121, 175, 176, 194, 
247, 300, 408. 474, 499, 596; Dunferm- 
line, 247, 408, 451» 499, 526, 651; 
Edinburgh, 32, 68, $73, 596, 622; Felix- 
stowe, 408 ; Glasgow, 408, 428 ; Hawick, 

96 ; Kukcaldy, 270, 355; Lincoln, 474; 
уо 384; London, 246, 273, 300, 
327, 334, 403, 423, 451: Macclesfield, 
573: Malverns. the, 474; Newcastle, 
451; New Mills, Derby and Chester, 
474: Newport, 145; Northwich, 408; 
Norwich, 550, 573, 622; Nottingham, 
176, 474, 622; Oldham, 176; Perth, 246, 
300, 499; Peterhead, 550, 596; Potteries, 
28, 474, 526, 550; Pudsey, 474; 
carborough, 93. 145 ; Staffordshire, 428, 
451, 573; Stockton, 499, 573, 622 ; South- 
port, 498; Taunton, 355; Trowbridge, 
45: Wilmslow, 408; Wolverhampton, 
246, 273, 390 
Cardiff building by-laws, 327 
nters’ Company evening classes, 16 
Cathedral: Chichester, 273; Wakefield, 


2 
Catholic building news (see ‘Church’ and 
School) ; | 
Cattle stage, floating, Wallasey, 498 
Cement : Chicago, and Colorado stone, 651 ; 
Company, new, 299; trade, the, 145 
Cenotaph, St. Andrew’s, East Allington, 


Сетига! London Railway and subsoil water, 


498 
Chancel screen, St. Peter's, Morley, 327 
Chicago cement and Colorado stone, 651 


GENERAL, 


235; Arnold, 497; Backworth, 548: 
Barry Dock, 172; Barston, 572; Bassa. 
leg, 245; Bedminster, 326, 377 ; Beeston, 
497, 571 ; Belfast, 298, 650; Birkenhead, 

3: Blackburn, 404; Bradford, 571; 
jressingham, 450; Bristol, 245, 271, 549, 
621; Brockley, 548; Brombam, 245; 
Buckley, 427; Canklow, Rotherham, 
449; Cardiff, 326, 382: Carlin How, 
543; Chapel-Allerton, Leeds, 172; Chel- 
sea, 497; Cheshunt, 586;  Chorley 
Moor, 594; Clapham, Yorks, 20; 
Coalbrookdale, 382; Colwyn Bay, 593; 
Creswell, 524, 550; Cricklewood, 593; 
Croft, 593: Darlington, 382, 427, 450; 
Darwen, 406; Derby, 498; Dublin, 120, 
473; Dundee, 22; Dunston, 524; East- 
bourne, 524; East Clandon, 271; East 
Ham, 524; Easton, Bristol, 326 ; Eccles- 
ton, near Chester, 571; Edinburgh, 91, 
298; Exeter, 67; Finchley, 449; Frat- 
ton, 524) Glasgow, 382, 593; Gospel 
Oak, 593; Great Crosby, Г 
449; Great Harwood, 593; Groes, 497; 
Haverton Hill, Durham, 220; Hay- 
ward's Heath, 497; Hengrave, 173; 
Horfield, 120; Hornsey, 449; Horsley- 
оп-Гупе, 172; Huddersfield, 382; Hun- 
Stanton, 593;  Hutchesontown, near 
Glasgow, 298; Ilford, 427; Kegworth, 
326; Kennington, 298 ; Kidderminster, 
419; Kiltimagh, 497; Kingswood, 
Bristol, 372 ; Knowle, Birmingham, 326; 
Leeds, 143, 401, 548; Leith, 172; Lis- 
burn, 59$; Liskeard, 382; Liverpool, 
621, 630; London, 22, 43, 449, 548, 
621; Loughrea, 352; Macduff, 497; 
Manchester, 407; Manor Park, 172; 
Marino, Clontarf, 621 ; Marton-le-Moor, 
449; Mattishall, 427; Maybury, 238; 
Mexborough, 593; Monaghan, 351; 
Morley, 327; Mosbrouch. 593 ; Mund- 
ford, 172; Muswell Hill, 621; New 
Cleethorpes, 571 ; Newnham, Cambridge, 
м8; Newport, 524; No-bury, 245; 
vorthampton, 427; Nottingham, 298, 
621; Oldcotes, 427; Olton, 449; Ossett, 
420; Paisley, 352;  Pantasaph, 650; 
Pemberton, 449 ; Plaistow, 593; Plymouth, 
593; Rotherham, 524; Rothwell, Leeds, 
548; Roundhay, Leeds, 67; Rushden, 
245; Ruthrieston, Aberdeen, 316; St. 
Crantock, 167; Shawlands, 462; Shote- 
sham, 120; Skerton, 497; Small Heath, 
Birmingham, 421; South Moor, 43; 
Stamford, 571 ; Stanion, 524 ; Thornton 
Heath, 378; Tonbridge, 571; Toxteth, 
Liverpool, 351; Trofarth, 20; Turriff, 
650; Warley, 91; Werrington, 245; 
West Hartlepool, 621: Whiteabbey, 497; 
Whitley, 449; Willington Quay, 571; 
Withernsea, 524; Wolvey, 548; Wood: 
ford, 571; orksop, 621; York, 524, 


Church, St. Michael, Bassishaw, 428 

Church plate, Llandaff Diocese, 622 

City of London (‘ Various Powers’) Bill, 44 

Clock: Brimscombe, 22; Chobham Church, 
34; Leicester, 474; Shanklin, 354; 
Walkden, 68 

Club buildings: Church institute and, 
Marylebone, 22, 43; Bogside, Lanark, 
272; Creswell, 382; Gosforth, 406; 
Leven, 352; North Shields, 524 

College (see also Schools): Marlborough, 
173; Yorkshire, Leeds, 497 

Colonies, labour in the, 22, 353 

Companies, registered, 327, 549 

Competitions: Almshouses, Pudsey, 395 ; 
bridge, Buckie, 545; chapel and schools, 
Wesleyan, Newton-lane, near Wakefield, 
376; church, Barnsley, 189, 216 ; church, 
Burley, Leeds, 545 ; church, Free, 
Edzell, 167; harbour works, Findochty, 
328; home, children’s, Luton, 291; home, 

olice convalescent, Harrogate, 137; 

hospital: Bury, 115; hospital, Glasgow, 
189, $91 ; hospital, Ventnor, 591; in- 
firmary reconstruction, Royal, Glasgow, 
62; library, Dumfries and Maxwelltown, 
38; library, public, Falkirk, 466; muni- 


cipal buildings, Blackburn, 545; munici- | Hippodrome, the 


al buildings, Walsall, 466; offices, 
iverpool Dock Board's, 647 ; orphanage, 
Carnarvon, 376 ; park, Rawtenstall, 5453 
police buildings, Chelmsford, 466; 
school, grammar, Bury, 647; school, 
Oldham, 419; schools, board, Paisley, 
137; Sessions House, Old Bailey, 545, 
sgt; technical institute, &c. 
Eastbourne, 591 ; town hall, Hull, 545 
Conciliation board, proposed, 467 
Conservatory, Stanley Park, Liverpool, 


427 
Contracts, Bristol Corporation, and em- 
ployment, 595 
Co-operative premises (sce * Premises ") 
Coping tiles, improved, 407 
Corrugated iron roof fixiag, Thomas's, 174 
Council Chamber, Liverpool Town Hall, 


594 | 
Council offices (see * Offices ") 
Crete, discoveries in, 407 

* Criterion,' decoration at the, 92 


Cross : Hardingstone, 118 ; market, Inver- 


ness, 459, 498 


Church Building News: (see also Abbey | Deaf and Dumb Institution, Swansea, 172 


and ‘ Cathedral’); Aberdeen, 297, 326; 
Aldershot, 631 ; Almond. 
bury, 382; Annfield Plain, 593; Armley, 


Aigburth, 571; 


Decoration (see ‘Stained Glass’) 
Decoration, marble, at the ‘ Criterion,’ 92 
Discoveries in Crete, 407 


Discovery of: a Roman villa, Brislington, 
22; mural decorations, East Ham, 93 
Dissenting Church bldgs. (see Church) 

Doge's Palace, Venice, 299 

Domestic crater fuel-saver,’ 68 
Drain-pipe joint. a new, 595 

Drainage (see ‘ Sewage’) 

Drill halls (see * Halls) 

Dublin University Union buildings, 65t 
Dunkirk bricks and cement, 622 
Dwellings (see * Workmen's Dwellings’) 
Dwellings, insanitary, Hull, 121 


East-End Dwellings Co., 120 

Ediswan revolving shade lamp, 355 

Education : Board of, 352; Department, 273 

Electric light news: Doncaster, 382; 
Dublin, 22; Govan, 121; Hereford, 45; 
llkeston, 525; Leicester, 273; Lincoln, 
525; Maidstone, 550; Perth, 298 ; Rother- 
ham, 353; Stockport, 121; West Brom- 
wich, 474 ; Wigan, 16, 63 ; Whitby, 291; 
York, 272 

Electric tramways, Gloucester, 273 

Electricity generating stations, 44 

Engineering trades report, 22 

Examinations, Plumbers’, at King's College, 


193 
Exhibition: an acetylene, 45; Glasgow, 
342, 499 ; Paris, 651 


Felixstowe, development of, 299 

Finsbury-circus, rebuilding, 622 

Fire: detective cable, the Montauk, 175; 
Grand Theatre, Islington, 221; New- 
castle-on- T yne. 93 

Fire station: Dublin, 450: Edinburgh, 
621; Glasgow, 497; Oldham, 120; Wed- 
nesbury, 298 

Fires, house, fuel-saving in, €8 

Fixing woodwork to walls, 428 

Flats: Hampstead, 406 ; London, 406, $94 

Fleet-street, a building site in, 246 

Flush, Hull architects and the question of, 


353 

Foreign and Colonial News: Australia, 
193, 246, 427, 525; Austria-Hungary, 272; 
Canada, 272, $95 ; Cyprus, 525; Durban, 
144; Egypt, 352, 549; Far Fast, 246, 
274, 298, 525; France, 44, 92, 120, 144, 
173. 193, 220, 246, 272, 298, 326, 352, 383, 
497, 427, 450, 498, 525, 572, 595, 622; 
Germany, 220; India, 272, 326, 383, 450, 
498, 572, 622; Italy. 272, 352, 498, 525, 
549 ; Ottawa, 173; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
8 ; San Francisco, gt; Sweden, 526; 

ydney, 120; United States, 246, 272, 

427, 525, 549, 622 

Freemasonry appointment, 427 

Fuel-saving in house fires, €8 


Gallery, St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 120 

Garden, winter, Duthie Park, Aberdeen, 
450 

Gas undertaking, Manchester, 451 

Gasworks, Cromer, 351 

Geological Field Class, London, 353 

Glasgow: exhibition, 342, 499; ‘Technical 
College, 474 

Good Friday week, 352 

Guildhall, London, 353 


Halifax tuilders and the Corporation, 68 

Halls: (For church halls, see ‘ Church’); 
Balbriggan, 497; Batley, 143; Black- 
burn, 236; Bradford, 548; Bristol, 621 ; 
Chatham, 144; Dublin, 352; Dundee, 
497 ; Edinburgh, 298; Fraserburgh, 326; 
Godmanchester, 595; Helmsley, 650 ; 
Ilford, 351; Jedburgh, 548; Leeds, 
473: Leigh, 456; Limavady, 427; 
London, 407; New Herrington, 594; 
Pitlochry, 473; Rathmines, «94; Strood 
St. Nicholas, 548; West Kilbride, 272 

Hammersmith Vestry tenders, 262 

Harbour works: Aberdeen, 326; Peter- 
head, 92 ; Portknockie, 450 

Headquarters 1st Middlesex R.V., 118 

Heinrichs's patent brick kiln, 354 

Higbgate ои, 354 

ondon, 67 

Home Arts and Industries Association, 219 

Homes, various: Aberdeen, 20; Devon- 
port, 621; Dublin, 450; Gartlock 
(Glasgow), 619; Gateshead, 173; 
Huddersfield, 382: Northampton, 497; 
Sheffield, 405 ; Wallingford, 403; Wands- 
worth, 298 


municipal, | Hospital : Aberdeen, 20 ; Aberlour, 449; 


Alton, 651; Barnsley, 220; Belfast, 450 ; 
Bromley, 650; Burnley, 272; Colne, 
427: Conway, 298; Dromore, 621; 
Enfield, 220: Fylands Bridge, Durham, 
498; London, 271, 299; Manchester, 


298; Moss Side, Lytham, 462; North 
Berwick, 351; Romford, 22; Sheffield, 
44 ; Southampton, 220, 246; Southgate, 
272 ; Standon, 449 ; Urmston, 44; Wake- 

ednesbury, 298; Wirral, 


field, 271, 548 ; W 


44 

Hotel: Exeter, 245 ; Glenfarg, Perth, 399 
Hove, 406; London, 572 ; Lundin Links 
Fife, 572 


saving in, 68 
House: Chapelton, 473; Forres, 473 


Housing schemes (see ‘Workmen's Dwell- 


ings’) 
Housing and allotments, Manchester, 443 
Housing and underground rooms, 246 


House : building, Sheffield, 271 ; fires, fuel- 


Hull: architects, and the question of flush, 
353; sanitary reform, 383 

Huts, iron, Salisbury Plain, 519 

Hygiene, International Congress of, 499 


Imber Court, Surrey, 646 

Improvements, panic: Aberystwyth, 53; 
Barry, 45° ; Bristol, 144; Cleethorpes, 
422; Dublin, 355; elixstowe, 92; 
Harrogate, 245; Leeds, 407, 595; 
Leicester, 474; London, 193. 239, 299, 
53: Lowestoft, 174; Mansfield’ 443 
5 кешу, 273 : 5 428 Soe 
am, 428; St. Helen's, 145; 
«25 ; Walker, rar vot UM 

Infirmary: Bethnal Green, London, 242; 
Leeds, 497 ; Liskeard, 22, 35; Warring- 
ton, 504; Willesden, 402 

Injured workmen, first aid to, 68 

Institute: Doulton, Lambeth, 407, 4503 
mechanics’, Streton, 471; parish, Tice- 
hurst, 92; religious, Manchester, 407; 
seamen's, Yarmouth, 450 

Institute and club, the St. Marylebone, 
22, 43 

Institutes, church (see ‘Church Building“) 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 650 

Insurance buildings (see * Premises’) 

Ireland, national monuments of, 173 


Kiln, Heinrichs's patent, 354 

King Alfred millenary, the, 409 

King’s College, Plumbers’ Examination, 
193 


Labour in the colonies, 22, 353 

Lamp, revolving shade, the Ediswan, 355 

Laundry, steam, Heaton, 143 

Lebanon House, Twickenham, 273 

Leicester-square, 327, 346 

Library, public: Acton, 44; Forest Hill, 
572; Kingstown, co. Dublin, 298; Lewis- 
ham, 572 

Library, the Peel, 525 

Lizht Railways (see * Railways") 

Lighting, street, 473 

Lock, Teddington, 173 

London: Geological field class, 353; Hip- 
podrome, the, 67 ; Markets, old and new, 
44 

London County Council : Money Bill, 407; 
publications, 299 

Lych gate, Bassaleg, Monmouth, 245 


Manchester: Ship Canal, 120; the ‘ Hang. 
ing Bridge,' 38a 

Mansion House, Dublin, 355 

Market : Ipswich, 595; Launceston, 172 

Markets, London, old and new, 44 

Masonic halls (cee Halls) 

Matheson & Grant's engineering trades' 
report, 22 

Maudslay, Sons, & Field's works, Lam- 
beth, 355 

Memorial to the late: Sir D. Galton, 550; 
Sir Henry Doulton, 407, 450 

Metropolitan improvements, 299 

Mission buildings (see ' Church ’) 

Monastery: Pantasaph, Holywell, 650; 
St. Teresa's, Dublin, 473 

Montauk fire detective cable, 175 

Monument: A Scottish poet's, 323; 
Gordon, Aberdeen, 569; to Nubar 
Pasha, 492 

Mosque, London, 43 

Municipal buildings (see also ‘ Halls’): 
5 144; Clydesbank, Glasgow, 

50 
Museums, British and Natural History, 


27 
M utekali (see ‘ Theatres’) 


National Gallery, 326, 38 
Newcastle city engineers annual report, 


549 
Nurses’ Homes (see ‘ Homes’) 
Nursing institution, Northampton, 497 


Obituary: Anderson, W. J., 337» 381; 
Barry, Charles, 571; Butterfield, W., 
219 ; Collins, W. T., 20; Dollman, F. T., 
20, 32; Evans-Vaughan, C., 473; Fal- 
guicre, Léon, 426; Ferrey, B. E., 426% 
Field, Rogers, 351; Furness, G., 67; 
Gardner, J. E., 20; Giles, J., 219; 
Gingell, W. B., 548; Hansom, J., 548; 
Hepper, W., 490; Hughes, Professor 
D. E., 119; Huxham, H., 192; Ionn, 
Seymour, 172 ; Irvine, J. T., 595 ; Jarvis, 
H., 406; Lanyon, J., 219; wther, 
E. J., 326, 337; Morris, T., 67; Picton, 
W. H., 67; Purday, C. E., 337; Randall, 
R., 426; Ruskin, John, 73; Sedille, 
Paul, 43; Stevens, E. ч; ЁЁ 337% 
Teulon, W. M., 650; Thomas, J. Е., 192; 
Wardell, W. W.,433 White, William, gr 

Offices, business: Aberdeen, 43; London, 
44: Newcastle-on-Tyne, 115 

Offices, public : Halesowen, 548 ; Newport, 
477; Warmley, 473 

Open spaces, 299 

Opera House, Harrogate, 92 

Ordnance Survey, the, 407 

Orphanage, Dublin, 326 


Palaces and parks, Royal, 273 
Paris Exhibition, 651 

Park, Bishop's, Fulham, 622 
Patent Office annual report, 572 
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GENERAL (continued) :— 


Patents, 22, 45, 69, 94, 122, 146, 177, 196, 
223, 248, 275, 301, 328, 355, 384, 408, 
i 452, 475» 500, 527, 551, 574» 596, 624, 
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Patents and the Patent Office, 549 

Pavilion, Accrington, 464 

Paviors’ Company, the, 495 

Peabody donation fund, 246 

Peel library, the, 525 

Photography, architectural, 92 

Pier: Bridlington, 220; Colwyn Bay, 549; 
Dawlish, 173 

Plumbers: Examination, King's College, 
193 ; registration, 144 

Police-stations : Aberdeenshire, 450; Hyde 
Park, 272; Newton-le-Willows, 352; 
Oldham, 120. 

Polytechnic, the Regent-street, 68 

Poorhouse, Aberdeen, 595 

Post- office: Aldershot, 272; London, 594; 
West Hartlepool, 595; Weston-super- 
Mare, 450 

Premises, business: Dublin, 192; Inver- 
ness, 67; Liverpool, 572; London, 406, 
407, 419, 428; Slaithwaite, 594. 

Premises, Co-operative: Cambridge, 143; 
Consett, 352; Crewe, 137; Lower Gor- 
nal, 651 ; Sedgley, 595 

Prizes for Drawings, 44 

Professional and Business Announcements, 
22, 68, p 193, 273, 326, 383, 427, 451, 
474, 549, 922, O51 

Properties for Sale, 595 

Publications, new, 115 


Racecourse, Ripon, 173 

Racecourse-stands, Chester, 450 

Railway: Baker-street and Waterloo, 499; 
Brighouse, 473 

N Nottingham, 548; Stir- 
ing, 91 

Railway viaduct, Banffshire, 383 

Regent-street Polytechnic, the, 68 

Reredos : Barony Church, Glasgow, 379: 
Benhilton Church, Sutton, 498 : Bristol, 
525; Bulwell Church, 221 ; Crosthwaite, 
490; Dundee, 121; Fulham, 550; 
Letheringsett, 564 

Reservoir : Bushey Heath, 525 ; Llanelly, 
298 ; Walsham Dean 298 


Road, new, near Newcastle, 294 
Roman villa, Brislington, 22, 46 
Roofs, iron, securing corrugated, 174 
* Rowton House,’ a Liverpool, 67 


St. james Hall, Piccadilly, 353 

St. Mary Woolnoth, City, 548 

Sale of building : land, Forest Gate, 526 
site, Knightsbridge, 622 А 

Sanatorium, Auchterhouse, 524 . 

тау Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
326; Reform, Hull, 383 

Saronno, the church at, 596 

Scaffold pole attachment, 474 

School Building News: Aberdeen 
298, 351; Almondbury, 382; Auldh 


271, 


220 ; 

Old, 372; 
Birkenhead, 43 
406 ; Blackpool, 
ristol, 172, 
Cardiff, 67 ; 
ton, 497; 
Colchester, 651; Derby, 498; Dews- 
Durham, 220; Edinburgh, 172; Fratton, 
24 ; Glasgow, 326; Hammersmith, 190; 
igh Wycombe, 143; Ilford, 172; Jes- 
mond, 406; Kidderminster, 449; Law- 
; Leeds, 143, 497 ; Leyton, 


Mansfield, 449; Marino, 
Milnsbridge, 594; New Cleethorpes, 
t; Northam, Southampton, 
orthampton, 427 ; Ossett, 420; Oulton, 
594 ; Pendleton, 382 ; Portrack, Stockton. 
on-Tees, 134; Preston, 594; Richmond, 
594; Rothwell, Leeds, 548; Sheffield, 
67 ; Sparkbrook, Birmingham, 01; Stoke, 
$24; Stourbridge, 20; Swansea : 
Tonbridge, 571; West Hartlepool, 298; 
Woodhouse, 621 ; Worksop, 621; 
Wrekenton, 120 
School, South London Technical Art, 327 
School of Art Wocd-carving, Imperial 
Institute, 173 
Screen, &c., St. Agnes’ Church, Bristol, 


525 
Seal, the Great, 550 
Seawall, Hodbarrow, 498 


bury, уг; Dublin, 272; Dunston, 524; 


rence Hill, 59 
187, 497; Llanfyllin, 524; London, 245; 
i Clontarf, бат; 


59458 


Seawater for London, 22 

Sessions House, Preston, 172 

Sewage: Birstall, 427: 
Chester, 622, 651; 


ruro, 427; Uxbridge, 220; Yeovil, 352 
Sewage filter, Stoddard’s improved, 382 
Shelter, Holbeck Moor, Yorkshire, 524 
Shops, Leeds, 382 
Simplon Tunnel, the, 622 
Slate trade, 145, 545 
Society of Antiquaries, 622 
Society of Arts, 427 
Southampton-buildings, London, 44 
South Kensington appointments, 14$ 
South London Technical Art School, 327 
Stained Glass and Decoration: 

deen, 22; Acklam, 22; 

Sheffield, 595; Attleborough, 

Aylmerton, 

246; Bristol, 3co, 474; 
Henden, 


mingham, 474; | 
352; Leicester, 


474; Kingsley, 

Newcastle, 595; Nottingham 
Peterborough, 474; | 
383; Shipham, 
talis, choir : St. 
424 ; Stratford-on- Avon church, 383 


sington, 

Bolton, 271 ; to Cromwell, 120 
Strand про єтє, 193 
Strand to Holborn street, 
Street improvements (see 
Street lighting, 473 
Student’s column, 144 
Surveyorship appointments, 44, €8 


Tape memorial : Norwich, 451 ; Wigan, 


101 
Technical buildings : Barrow, 594 
bury, 91 ; Stafford, 298 ; Stourbridge 20 


righouse, 245; 
Compton Gifford and 
Egg Buckland, 120; Drighlington, 298; 
Eastleigh and Bishopstoke, 427; l'enhain, 


245; Gildersome, 525; Haltwhistle, 220 ; 
Man- 


» 352; Lutterworth, 173; 
chester, 352; Morpeth; 292; Perth, 298; 
Ruabon, 92; Scalby, 245; Selston, 326; 


Aber- 
Attercliffe, 
352; 
romer, 352; Bradford, 120, 
с Drax, 474; 
East Hanningfield, 22; Edgbaston, Bir- 
Sunderland, 
22; 
London, 352, 562, 661; Maybole, 352; 
595 ; 
Redlands, Bristol, 


246 | 
Matthew's, Nottingham, 
tatue: Gladstone memorial, Houses of 


Parliament, 519; Huxley, South Ken- 
451; Sir Benjamin Dobson, 


2 
‘ арене, ' 


: Dews. 


Theatre : Blyth, 146; Clapham Juncticn, 
548 ; Keighley, 173 ; London, 565, 594; 
Motherwell, 92; Newcastle, 5о; 
Saltley, Birmingham, 621; Seaham 
Harbour, 548; Stoke, 3<2 | 

Thomas's corrugated iron roof fixing, 174 

Tiles, improved coping, 407 

Timber: American fireproof, 383: sale, 
326, 355 . 

Tower : Liskeard Church, 382 ; revolving, 
Cleethorpes, 298, 326 

Town Halls (see * Halls ") 

Tramways, Aberdeen Corporation, 383 

Tunnel, the Simplon, 622 


University Union Buildings, Dublin, 651 


Venice, Dogé's palace, 299 
Vicarage, Aldershot, 631 


Wallace collection, the, 550 

Walls, fixing woodwork to, 428 

Water: sea, for London, 22 ; subsoil, and 
Central London Railway, 498 

Waterloo-road, building in, 353 

Water Supply: Bewdley, 450; Castle 
Rising, 245 ; Compton Gifford and Egg 
Buckland, 120; Faringdon, 246: Man- 
chester, 595; Morpeth, 382; Preston, 
622; St. Andrews, 549; Sandringham, 
272; Selkirk, 326; Tomintoul, 622 

Waterworks: Arbroath, 352; Farnham, 
272; Penmaenmawr, 595 

Westminster Improvement scheme, 

Wood-carving, School of Art, 
Institute, 173 

Woodwork, fixing of, to walls, 428 

Workhouse : Halstead, 44 ; Hunslet, Leeds, 
120 ; Isleworth, 245; London, 295; Stock- 
port, 174 

Workmen, first aid to injured, 68 

Workmen's Dwellings: Aberdeen, 572: 
Birmingham, 173; Burton-on-Trent, 44 ; 
Dublin, 68; Edmonton, 272; Liverpool, 
67 ; London, 236 ; Salford, 9: 


239 . 
Imperial 


Yorkshire College extension, Leeds, 4 
Y.M.C.A. buildings : Newcastlc-on- yne, 
497 ; Totterdown, Bristol, 498 


ARCHITECTS, Etc, OF BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


russe ir pa 


Baker, H., ' Groote Schuur,’ Mr. Rhodes' 
Home near Capetown, 295 
Bartholomé, M., ‘Monument aux Morts,’ 


Paris, 15 
Bateman, C. E., small houses, 267 
Batterbury, T., No. 233, Strand, 139 


Bekher, John: house, Pangbourne, 38; 
tenor of Moot Hall, Colchester ‘own 
all, 590: new building, Eastern Tele- 

graph Company's, London Wall, 518 

Bolton, A., illustrations to Arthitectural 

сона paper on “Тһе Dome,’ 56, 57, 
в 92 
Brewer, H. W., Lights and Shadows of a 
Bygone Day, 14 
Briggs, R. A., house, Leamington, 268, 


с 
Bromley, A. N., National Telephone Head 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, 518 
Bryan, H. Dare, design for pupil teachers’ 
centre, Bristol, 321 
Brydon, J. M., circular 
ment offices, 444 


Care, W. D, 

Dorset, 519 
mpneys, Basil, plan of, John Ryland’ 

Library, Manchester, 78 ) dM 

Chedanne, G., Palace Hotel, Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, Paris, 15, 17 

Cbeston & Perkin, bank, Chichester, 321 

Cooper & Howell, art gallery, &c., Kead. 
ing, 241 

(әтеш A. E., a public school for 200 boys, 


court, new Govern- 


South Lytchet Manor, 


Cutler, T. W.: cemetery lodge, Warwick. 


shire, 241 ; ltalian 


Hospital, Queen- 

К square, rondon, 239 Р нш 
pers, Dr., gatehouse 

Brabant, ai [4 use, Gemert Castle, 


Dalou, M., mo 

Alphand, Pari, o ст. 9 е late M. 

maine & Brierley: bank, 
pas 615; bank, Shildon, 61 

А i W. E. : Crypt, San [айгы 

hoe зы; Panelling in ball, Old Ex- 
Doda его а, 374 

г io W., ad rain-water-head, Royal 
б zh ters Exhibition, 491 
Ce Ag hy Minshull, business premises, 
Duthie, A. "Louis: “Тһе Ten Virgins,’ 
design for stained glass, 113 | 


е F. M., No. 49, Harley- street, W., 


Bridlington 


Fetch, E. E., competition design, Bradſord 
Central Fire Brigade Station, 167 

Fleuss, Oswald, mural decoration, All 
Saints’, S. Acton, 340, 395 

Formigé, M., monument to the late M. 
Alphand, Paris, 6o 

Fulton, J. B.: measured drawings, St. 
John’s College, Oxford, 468, 469; part 
of quadrangle, St. John's College, Ox- 
ford, 214; Tite prize drawings: fonts, 
21004 Cathedral апа sketches in Italy, 


George, Ernest, & Yeates: Edgeworth 
Manor, 492; ‘ Holwell,’ Herts, 493 

Girault, M., the smaller Fine Arts Palace, 
Paris Exhibition, 241 

Goddard & Co., front of hank, Bedworth, 
87 

Green, W. Curtis: Bristol tramway depot, 

Brisslingon, 215; house, Bickley, 215; 

part of St. Mark's, Venice, 568 


Hack, M. S.: desiga for a cottage hos. 
pital, 375 ; sketch for village club, 375 

Hadaway, W. S., enamelled necklace and 
pendant, 342 

Hall, Cooper, & Davis, N.E. angle, new 
college, Scarborough, 38 

Hart, A. H., houses, Winchmore Hill, 321 

Hawksley, T., & Sons, roof over retort 
house, Derby, 591 

Henderson, A. E., plans and interior views 
of St. Sophia, Constantinople, 3, 14 

Hennings, A. W., illustrations to paper on 
Treatment of Angles in Street Build- 
ings,' 21 


5 
Hill, R. H. E., sketch, St. Lô, Normandy, 


32 

Horsley, G. C., drawings, Church of San 
Francesco, Assisi, 294 

Horth, F. J., design for a tower (design 
for Tite prize), 375 

Hunter, J. K.: ' Ceannacroc,' Glenmoriston, 


320 
Inglis, A., a Border inn, 445 


Jackson, T. G., new buildings for Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 468 


Leiper, W., staircase and gallery, Kelly 
ouse, 191 


McLachlan, J.: drawings of mediæval 
work, 240; roof of choir, Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, 240 


MacLaren, T., buildings in and around 
Colorado Springs, U S. A., 11 

Marshall, E. W., Glenbrae, Чексе: 
оп-Тупе 

May, E. J 


546 $6 | 
Millard & Pryce, stables and farm build- 


ings, Wickham Hall, Kent, 422 

Monk, W., Blenheim, 14, 15 

Mountford, E. W., Sessions House, Old 
Bailey, 642, 643 


313 . 
-, house, Wimbledon Common, 


New, E. H., some modern book-plates, 


291 

Newman, F. W., measured drawings, part 
of cloisters, Westminster Abbey, 39 

Nicholson, C. A., The Library, Westbrook 


3 
Nobbs, Perey E., Tite prize drawings: 
design for a clock tower, 166 


Paul, R. W.:  Boxgrove Priory, 346, 
347, 348, 393 ; Dorchester Abbey, rt, 12, 
13, 14; monumental slabs, Valle Crucis 
Abbey, 37; Powick Bridze, near Great 
Malvern, 34; sketches of Silchester 
objects, 604 

Pearson, J. L., the late, reredos, Bristol 
Cathedral, 15 

Pite, Beresford, No. 31, Old Bond.street, 


5 
Pite, W. A., cottage residences, &c., 615 
Ponting, C. E., church at Ford, Wilts, 347 
Power, Cyril E., Soane medallion prize 
design: * A School of Fine Art,’ 138 
Pryce, T. E., Ifield Wood,’ Sussex, 191 


Quennell, C. H. B., gate with hood over, 
403 


Robinson, J. C., Brisslingon Depot, Bristol 
tramways, 2t5 . | 
Robson, E. R., the Theatre, Ladies’ Col. 
lege, Cheltenham, 138 

Rodeck, Pieter, design for a country 
house, 87 | 

Rutherford, H., drawing of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 614 


reredos, 


Sachs, E. O., cottage homes for discharged 
soldiers, Bisley, 141, 263 
Scorer, G. O., proposed small country 


ао ага J. J. Burnet, botanical 


laboratories, Glasgow, 422 


Taylor, J. Medland: 


Scott, M. H. Baillie: dining room, ‘Glen 
Falccn,' Isle of Man, 469; Hall, house at 
Windermere, 191 

Seth-Smith, W. H., St. Luke's Parish 
Church, Maidstone, 347 

Smith, A. H., wrought iron gates, 469 : 

Snell, A. Saxon, Willesden Parish Infir- 
mary, 40a 

Steggles, R. J., 
window, 166 

Stoddart, D. McKay: design for Tite 
prize (a clock tower), 190; sketches from 
Perugia and Siena, 545 

Stokes, Leonard : All Saints’ Convent, 
Colney Chapel, St. Albans, 112; Cold 
Ash,' near Newbury, 19o 

Straaten, Herr J. von, Gatehouse, Gemert 
Castle, Brabant, 214 

Strange, C. H.: cricket pavilion, Tun- 
bridge Wells, 421; house, Tunbridge 
Wells, 420 

Street, A. E., design for a country bouse, 


design for stained glass 


321 
Sunner, Heywood : three lights, east win- 
dow, Longworth Church, Berks, 15 


Astley Cheetham 
Library, Stalybridge, 38 

Thomas, F. Inigo, leadwork designs, 320 

Trewby, С. C., section and details ; (1) roof 
over retort house, Beckton; (2) roof 
over retort house, Bow-common, 591 

Triggs, H. Inigo, a block of alinshouses, 
566 

Troup, F., leadwork designs, 320 

Turner, P. J., Wren's colonnade, Hamp- 
ton-court Palace, 423 


Verlet, R., monumental fountain, Dor- 


deaux, 614 | 
Voysey, С. F. А., designs for decorative 


work, 167 


Warren, E. P.: church, St. Martin, 
Bryanston, 139; Eastgate Hotel, Oxford 


1 мМ 
Webb, Aston, Royal College of Science, 

South Kensington, 444, 445 У 
Weymouth, К. H., choir stalls, San Pietro, 


Perugia, 493 Dag 
White, W., design for wall- painting over 
chancel arch of Lyndhurst Church, 113 
Wilson, H., leadwork design, 320 Бем 
Wilson & Talbot, cottages, Port Sunnght, 


191 
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ABBEY, Boxgrove: Drawn Ly R. W. Paul, 346, 347, 348, | Colorado Springs, U. S. A., Buildings in and Around: T. 


39 

Ан. Dorchester: Drawn by R. W. Paul, 11, 12, 13, 14 

Abbey, Valle Crucis: Monumental Slabs: Drawn by 
R. W. Paul, 37 | 

Abbey, Westminster, part of cloisters: Drawn by Е. W. 
Newman, 39 


MacLaren, Architect, 113 

Constantinople, St. Sophia: Plan, &c., 3: Interior Views 
Drawn by A. E. Henderson, 1 

Convent, All Saints’, Colney Chapel, St. Albans : Leonard 
Stokes, Architect, 112 

Cottage Residences, &c. : W. A. Pite, Architect, 615 


JEWELLERY, by various Artists, 342 


KELLY HOUSE, Staircase and Gallery: W. Leiper, 


Architect, 191 


| 
| Kiln, Brick, Heinrichs’s Patent: Diagram, 354 


Acetylene, Diagrams illustrating Generation and Use of, Cottages, Port Sunlight: Wilson & Talbot, Architects, 191, LABORATORIES, Botanical, Glasgow: J. O. Scott and 


203, 204, 205 | М ) 
Almshouses, a Block of : Н. Inigo Triggs, Architect, 566 
Amiens, the Central Porch, 400 

Angles, Treatment of, in Street Buildings, 208, 209, 215 
Arles, Porch of St. Trophine, 400 | 

Art Gallery, &c., Reading : Cooper & Howell, Architects, 


241 

Asi San Francesco: Crypt, Drawn by W. E. Dobson ; 
Interior, Drawn by С. C. Horsley ; and Wall Paintings, 
Drawn by G. C. Horsley, 294 

Assurance Buildings (see ‘ Offices `) 

Athenian Grave Reliefs, Examples of, 15 


BANK, Bridlington Quay: Demaine & Brierley, Archi- 
tects, 61 | 

Bank, Chichester: Cheston & Perkin, Architects, 321 

Bank Front, Bedworth : Goddard & Co., Architects, 87 

Bank, Shildon; Demaine & Brierley, Architects, 615 

Beckton, Roof over Retort House: G. C. Trewby, 
Engineer, 591 f 

Bedworth, Bank Front : Goddard & Co., Architects, 87 

Bickley, House at: W. Curtis Green, Architect, 215 

Bisley, Cottage Homes for Discharged Soldiers: E. O. 
Sachs, Hon. Architect, 141, 263 

Blenheim, Designed by Vanbrugh : Drawn by W. Monk, 


14, 15 

Bologna, Sketches from, 432 

Book Plates, Some Modern: By E. H. New, 291 

Bordeaux, Monumental Fountain: M. R. Verlet, Sculp- 
tor, 614 | 

Boundary-strect Estate, E.C., as Rebuilt, Plan of, 237 

Bow Common, Roof over Retort House: G. C. Trewby, 
Engineer, 59! 

Boxgrove Priory : Drawn by R. W. Paul, 346, 347, 348, 

Brabant, Gatehouse, Gemert Castle: As restored by Dr. 
Cuypers, 214 . . 

Bradford Central Fire Brigade Station, 
E. E. Fetch, 167 

Bridge, Powick, near Great Malvern : Sketched by R. W. 
Paul, 34 

Bridlington 


6 
Brisiol Cathedral, New Reredos: The late J. L. Pearson, 
Architect, 15 


Design for: By 


Quay, Bank: Demaine & Brierley, Architects, 


Bristol School Board: Pupil Teachers’ Centre: Design by САТЕ with Hood over: Designed by C. Н. В. Quennell, 


H. Dare Bryan, 321 2 44 | 
Bristol Tramway Depot, Brisslingon: J. C. Robinson, 
Engineer, 215 we 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
MacLaren, Architect, 113 . 
Bryanston, Church of 5t. Martin: E. P. Warren, Archi- 
tect, 139 
Byyone Day, Lights and Shadows of a: Drawn by H. W. 
Brewer, 14 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, New Buildings for: 


T. G. Jackson, Architect, 468 | 
2. Мг. Rhodes’s House near: Н. Baker, Archi- 

tect, 2 | : | 
белеу йе Warwickshire : T. W. Cutler, Architect, 


241 
Chartres, Western Portals, &c., 400, 401 


Cheltenham Ladies’ College: the Theatre: E. R. Robson, 


Architect, 138 ‚ А 
Chester, Business Premises: Douglas & Minshull, Archi- 
tects, 544 . | 
Chichester, Bank : Cheston & Perkin, Architects, 321 


Choir Stalls, Perugia: Details, Drawn by D. McKay H 


Stoddart, 545 | | 
Choir Stalls, San Pietro, Perugia: Drawn by R. H. 
Weymouth, 493 e" 
Church, Bryanston, St. Martin: E. P. Warren, Archi- 
tect, 139 . : 
Church, Ford: C. E. Ponting. Architect, з 
Church, Maidstone: St. Luke's: W. 
Architect, 347 . 
Church, St. LO (Notre Dame): Normandy : Sketch in: 
By R. H. E. Hill, 32 . . | 
Church, St. Sophia, Constantinople: plan, &c., 3; interior 
views: Drawa by A. E. Henderson, 14 | 


Church San Francesco, Assisi: Crypt, Drawn by W. E. 
Dobson; Interior, Drawn by С. C. Horsley; Wall. 
painting, Sketched by G. C. Horsley, 294 

Church, South Acton: Mural De oration: By 
Fleuss, 340, 395 А . 

Churches, Some Domed: Plans, Sections, and Interiors of, 
56, 57. бо, бї І . 

Clock Tower, Design for a (Tite Drawings); (1) By D. 
McKay Stoddart, 190; (2) By F. J. Horth, 375; (3) 
By Percy E. Nobbs, 166 . 

Cloisters, Westminster Abbey: (Royal Academy Silver 
Medal): Measured Drawings: By F. W. Newman, 39 

Club, Village, Sketch for: M. S. Hack, Architect, 375 

Colchester Гомп Hall, Interior of Moot Hall: J. Belcher, 


Oswald 


eee 


U. S. X., Buildings in: T. | 


" 4 h-Smith, | 
H. eth-Smith, | yy 


Crypt, San Francesco, Assisi: Drawn by W. E. Dobson, 
294 


DECORATION, Mural, All Saints', S. Acton : By Oswald 
Fleuss, 345, 395 

Decorative Work, Designs for : By C. F. A. Voysey, 167 

Decorative Work in Metal, Sketches of, 587 

Derby, Roof over Retort House: T. Hawksley & Sons, 
Engineers, 591 

Diagram: Ancient Lights, 324 ; Coping Tiles, 407 ; Fixing 
Woodwork to Walls, 428; Heinrichs's Patent Brick-kiln, 
354; St. Leu d’Esserent, France, 335; Scattold-pole 
Attachment, 474; Thomas's Corrugated Iron-roof Fix- 
ing, 174 

Diagrams : ‘Generation and Use of Acetylene,’ 203, 204, 


and Surveyors,’ 52, 83, 84; Retort House Roofs, 555; 
Strength of Timber, 539; Student's Column, 10, 41, 


42, 66, 9o, 119, 171, 218, 219, 244, 270, 296, dee 405, 425, 
reatment о 


448, 449, 470. 495, 523, 547, 570, 620; 1 
Street Angles,’ 208, 209; Water Meter, 110 
Dining-room, ‘Glen Falcon,’ Isle of Man: By M. H. 
Baillie Scott, 463 
| Domed Churches, Plans, Sections, and Interiors of some, 
56, 57, 60, 61 
Dorchester Abbey, drawn by R. W. Paul, 11, 12, 13, 14 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH CO., New Buildings for the, 


London Wall: J. Belcher, Architect, 518 
Edgeworth Manor: Ernest George & Yeates, Architects, 


492 


FINE ARTS PALACE, the Smaller, Paris Exhibition: 


M. Girauit, Architect, 241 


Fire brigade Station, Bradford Central: Design for, by 


Os Fetch, 167 
Florence, Sketches from, 555, 55 


9 
Font, Siena Cathedral: Drawn by D. McKay Stoddart, 545 
| Fonts, Siena Cathedral: Drawn by J. B. Fulton, 86 


Ford Churzh : C. E. Ponting, Architect, 347 


Fountain, Monumental, Bordeaux : М. К. Verlet, Sculptor, 


614 
French Gothic Sculpture, 400, 401 


493 A . 
Gates, Wrought Iron: Design for, by А. H. Smith, 469 
Gatehouse, Gemert Castle, Brabant—as restored by Dr. 
Cuypers, 214 


Glasgow, Botanical Laboratories: J. O. Scott and J. J. 


Burnet, Architects, 422 


Government Offices, Great George-street : Circular Court: 


J. M. Brydon, Architect, 444 
Grave-Reliefs, Athenian, Examples of, 15 


Groot Schuur, Mr. Rhodes's house, near Capetown: 


H. Baker, Architect, 295 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE, Wren's Colonnade: 


Drawn by P. J. Turner, 423 

Hertford House : Plans, 631 

Homes, Cottage, for Discharged Soldiers: Edwin 
Sachs, Hon. Architect, 141, 253 

Hospital, Cottage, Design fora: By M. S. Hack, 375 


Hospital, Italian, Qucen-square, London: T. W. Cutler, 


Architect, 23 
Hotel, Palace, 
Architect, 15, 17 


139 В v А 
House, Bickley: W. Curtis Green, Architect, 215 


House, ‘Cold Ash, near Newbury: Leonard Stokes, 


Architect, 190 

by G. O. Scorer, 372 ; by Pieter Rodeck, 87 
ouse, ‘Glenbrae,’ near Newcastle-on-Lyne: 
Marshall, Architect, 375 

tect, 


Architects, 493 


House, Ifield Wood, Sussex: T. E. Pryce, Architect, 


191 ) 7 
House, Leamington: R. A. Briggs, Architect, 568, 569 


ouse, Mr. Rhodes's, near Capetown: H. Baker, Archi- 


tect, 295 


House, No. зі, Old Bond-street : Beresford Pite, Archi- | 


tect, 569 
House, Pangbourne : John Belcher, Architect, 38 
House, Tunbridge Wells: C. H. Strange, Architect, 420 


Architect, 191 


House (see also Manor’) 


Architect, 590 | 
“Сом Ash, near Newbury: Leonard Stokes, Architect, 


1 2 М * 

College, Ladies, Cheltenham; The Theatre: E. R. 
Robson, Architect, 133 | 

College of Science, Royal, South Kensington: Aston 
Webb, Architect, 444. 445 | 

College, St. John's, Oxford: Part of Quadrangle : Drawn 
by J. B. Fulton, 214 

College, Scarborough, М.Е. Angle of: Hall, Cooper, & 
Davis, Architec ts, 38 

Colonnade, Wren's, Hampton Court: Drawn by P. J. 
Turner, 423 


| Institute, Royal, of British Architects : 


Houses, Small: C. E. Bateman, Architect, 267 
Houses, Winchmore Hill: A, H. Hart, Architect, 321 


* IFTELD WOOD,’ Sussex: T. E. Pryce, Architect, 191 


Infirmary, Willesden Parish: A. Saxon Snell, Architect, 


402 
Inn, a Border: By А. Inglis, 445 


(see Royal Institute) 

Italian Hospital, Queen- square, London: 
Architect, 239 

Italy, Sketches in: By J. B. Fulton, 86 


205 ; Illustrating Legal Topics of Interest to Architects 


O. 


9 ; 
Champs-Elysées, Paris: M. С. Chedanne, 
otel, the East Gate, Oxford: E. P. Warren, Architect, 


House, Country, Design for a: By A. E. Street, 321; 
E. W. 
House, Harley-street, W., No. 49: F. M. Elgood, Archi- 


569 
ouse, “ Holwell,’ Herts: Ernest George and Yeates, 


House, Wimbledon Common: E. J. May, Architect, 544, 
545 
House, Windermere: the Hall: M. H. Baillie Scott, 


Prize drawings | R 


Т. W. Cutler, | Reading, Art Gallery, Kc. ; Cooper & 


J. J. Burnet, Architects, 422 
Lanciani, Prof., Portrait of, 614 
| Leadwork, some Modern, 320 
‚ Leamington, House at: R. A. Briggs, Architect, 568, 569 
| Library, John Ryland’s, Manchester: Plan. Basil 
Champneys, Architect, 78 
Library, Public, Stalybridge : J. Medland Taylor, Archi- 
tect. 35 
Library, Westbrook Hall: C. A. Nicholson, Architect, 5 
‘Lights and Shadows of a Bygone Day’: Drawn СУ 
Н. W. Brewer, 14 
Lodge, Cemetery, Warwickshire: T. W. Cutler, Archi- 
Ceannacroc, Glenmoriston: 


| tect, 241 
Lodge, Shooting, J. K. 
Hunter, Architect, 320 
Longworth Church, Three Lights of East Window: De- 
signed by Heywood Sumner, 15 
Lyndhurst Church, Design for Wall Painting over Chancel 
| “Arch: By the late William White, 113 


MAIDSTONE, St. Luke's Church: W. H. Seth-Smith, 
Architect, 347 

| Manchester, John Rylend's Library: Plan. Basil 
Champneys, Architect, 73 

Manor, Edgeworth: Ernest George and Yeates, Archi- 
tects, 492 

Manor, South Lytchet, Dorset: W. D. Caroe, Architect, 


519 
Medieval Work, Drawings of : By J. McLachlan, 240 
Metal, Sketches of Decorative Work in, 587 
| Milan, 5. Alessandro, Interior View, бо 
Monument aux Morts, Pere Lachaise Cemetery, Paris : 
M. Bartholomé, Sculptor, 15 
Monument to the late M. Alphand, Paris: M. Dalou, 
Sculptor ; M. Formigé, Architect, 60 
eel Slabs, Valle Crucis Abbey: Drawn by R. W. 
aul, 37 
Moot Hall Interior, Colchester Town Hall: J. Belcher, 
Architect, 590 
Mural Decoration, All Saints’, South Acton: By Oswald 
Fleuss, 340, 395 


NECKLACE and Pendant : By W. S. Hadaway, 342 
Normandy, St. Lo: Church of Notre Dame: a Sketch in: 
By R. H. E. Hill, 32 


OFFICES, Eastern Telegraph Company's, London Wall: 
John Belcher, Architect, 518 

Ottices, National Telephone, Victoria Embankment: А. N. 
Bromley, Architect, 518 


Offices, New Government, Great George-street, the 
| Circular Court: J. M. Brydon, Architect, 444 
| Е. W. Mountford, 


Architect, 642 

Oxford: Part of Quadrangle, St. John’s College: Drawn 
by J. B. Fulton, 214; St. John's College: Measured 
Drawings, by J. B. Fulton, 498, 469 

„ Trinity College: Drawn by H. Ruther- 
ord, 614 

Oxford, Roof of Choir, Christ Church Cathedral: Drawn 
by J. McLachlan, 240 

Oxford, the East Gate Hotel: E. P. Warren, Architect, 
139 


DE Bailey Sessions House, Е.С. : 


PADUA, S. Giustina, interior view, 60 

Panelling in Hall of Old Exchange, Perugia: Drawn by 
W. E. Dobson, 374 

Pangbourne, House: John Belcher, Architect, 38 

Paris Exhibition : Lead Rainwater Head, Royal Pavilion, 
made Бу W. Dodds, 491; Plan, 374; The smaller Fine 
Arts Palace: M. Girault, Architect, 241 

Paris: Monument to the late М. Alphand : M. Dalou, 
Sculptor: M. Formigé, Architect, 66: Monuments 
aux Morts’: M. Bartholomé. Sculptor, 15: Palace 
Ho:el, Champs Elysées : M. G. Chedanne, Architect, 
15, 17 ; the Panthéon, interior view, 60 " | 

Pavilion, Cricket, Tunbridge Wells: С. Н. Strange, 
Architect, 421 

Perugia, Choir Stalls: Details by D. 
545 

Perugia, Choir Stalls, San Pietro: 
Weymouth, 493 x 

| Perugia, Panelling in Hall of Old Exchange: 
by W. E. Dobson, 374 ке 

Pistoja, 5. Maria Delle Grazie, interior view, бо | 

Plan: Bouncary-street Estate, as rebuilt, 237 ; Boxgrove 
Priory, 346; Dorchester Abbey, 14; John Ryland's 
Library, Manchester, 78; the Paris Exhibition, 374 

Plans: Hertford House, 631; Sections, &c.; of о. 
domed churches, 56, 57, бо, бї; Working Class Dwel- 
lings in io 156, 157, Du 

Portrait of Professor Lanciani, 614 . 

Port Sunlight, Cottages: Wilson & Talbot, Architects, W. 

Powick Bridge, near Great Malvern: Sketched by R. W. 


McKay Stoddart, 


Drawn by R. H. 


Drawn 


Paul, 34 
Premises, 
tects, 544 . 
Premises, Strand : T. Batterbury, Architect, 139 
| Priory (see ° Abbey’) 
| Pugin Studentship Drawings, 1900, by J. McLachlan, 249 
| 


Business, Chester: Douglas & Minshull, Archi- 


AINWATER HEAD, Lead, Royal Paviiion, Paris 
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Exhibition: Made by W. Dodds, V Howell, Architects, 


241 р 
Reims, Gothic Sculpture, 401 
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ILLUSTRATIONS (continued) :— 
Reredos, Bristol Cathedral: the Late J. L. Pearson 
rchitect, 1 
Кылы Trinity College, Oxford : Drawn by H. Ruther- 
rd, 61 
Revert Houses: Roofs over: (1) Beckton, G. C. Trewby, 
Engineer: (2) Bow Common, С. C. Trewby, Engineer; 
(2 Derby. T. Hawksley & Sons, Engineers, 59t 
Roof of Choir, сыы Church Cathedral, Oxford : Drawn 
by J. McLachlan, 240 
noe over Ketort Houses: (1) Beckton, G. C. Trewby, 
Engineer; (2) Bow Common, С. C. Trewby, Engineer; 
(3) Derby, T. Hawksley & Sons, Engineers, 591 
Royal Academy : Gold Medal Competition Drawings (De- 
sign for а School), by A. E. Corbett, 266; Silver Medal 
Drawings (Part of Cloisters, Westminster Abbey), By 
F. W. Newman, . 
Royal [nstitute of British Architects’ Students’ Drawings : 
ugin Prize Drawings: By J. McLachlan, 240; 
Silver Medal Drawings: By J. B. Fulton, 214, 468, 469; 
Soane Medallion Prize Drawings, by Cyril E. Power, 
135; Tite Drawings, by (1) F. J. Horth. 375; (2) Percy 
Е Nobbs (Prize Design), 166: (3) D. McKay Stoddart, 
190; Tite Students’ Drawings, by J. B. Fulton, 86 


ST. ALBANS, All Saints’ Convent, Colney Chapel: 
Leonard Stokes, Architect, 112 | 

St. John s College, Oxford : Measured Drawings, by J. B. 
Fulton, 468, 469 

St. Ló, Normandy, Sketches in Church of Notre Dame: 


By R. H. E. Hill, 32 | 
St. Mark s, Venice, Part of: Drawn by W. Curtis Green, 
68 
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N offering all our 
readers our best 
wishes for the 
New Year, let us 
add that we trust 
none of them are 
among those mis- 
guided persons 
who imagine that 
this is the com- 

mencement of a new century. The ques- 

tion has been brought into prominence 
by a rather foolish correspondence in the 
leading daily paper; but though it is quite 
true that the first change in the notation of 
hundreds from 18 to 19, in the dating 
of all documents and publications, is calcu- 
lated to specially attract our attention and 
to make us philosophise on the lapse of time, 
it is no less true (in spite of the German 

Emperor) that the year 1900 is simply the 

closing or winding-up year of what we have 

all our lives spoken of as the “nineteenth 
century — the end of that period of one 

hundred years, not the commencement of a 

new hundred. The twentieth century com- 

mences with the first year after 1900, and 
those who cannot see that must be destitute 
of the first elements both of arithmetic and 
logic. 

Having disposed of this point, we trust 


our readers will pardon us if our next word 
is not immediately of architecture and 
building. This is a professional journal, it 
is true, and is specially interested with the 
subjects which concern the profession (* or 


art ") of architecture, and the business of 


building. But there are times when it 
behoves all Englishmen to remember that 
they are Englishmen in the first instance, 
and architects, engineers, builders, or what- 
ever else may be their calling, in the second 
instance. The new year finds our country 
engaged in the most serieus war which has 
been on our hands for nearly half a century ; 
a war which has not only assumed unex- 
pected difficulties 
upshot of which, though it is being waged 
at a great distance from our shores, is not 
merely of local consequence, but is abso- 
lutely momentous for the future of this 
country, involving as it does the whole ques- 


tion of our standing and prestige as a first- 


class and Imperial Power. As Mr. Birrell 
put it, no less truthfully than dramatically, 


if we are not successful in this Struggle in | that the courag 
we may as well put up the out that immortal blu 
shutters in Downing-street, and write up a still to be found amon 
notice, "Business no longer carried on at countrymen. 


South Africa, 


this address." This journal has always, 
as a matter of course, 
party politics—they are no business of ours; 
but this is something wider and more far- 
reaching than mere politics: 


kept entirely clear of unconnected, after all, 


it is a question! it receives a new impulse. 


of the greatness and the influence of our 
country before the whole world. Of the 
ultimate issue of the war we do not indeed 
feel any doubt—it would be almost treason 
to one's country to feel any, at all events to 
give utterance to it; but we think it is only 
right that men of all Professions should at 
this juncture realise, and should be 
encouraged to realise, that for the moment 
there is something more at stake for us 
than any questions of art or Profession ; and 
that those who sit at home in their offices 
not perhaps always “at ease,” for most of us 
have our own Special and private worries — 
should bestow some of their thoughts on the 


and magnitude, but the, many brave men who are at this moment 


facing hardship and death in doing their best 
for their country. And here at least all 
Englishmen may have cause for pride ; for if 
we have lately been two or three times un- 


pleasantly reminded of Tennyson's famous 
line 


Nor is this subject of the war entirely 


; with the subject of 
architecture. During such a struggle, art is 
necessarily neglected ; after a successful war 


More especially 
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is this the case with the art of architecture, 
since it involves the expenditure of a large 
amount of capital, which people are not 
inclined to invest in building while the 
country's welfare is in an uncertain state. All 
history, ancient and modern, shows us thata 
building age comes after a successful war ; 
funds are let loose again, national satisfaction 
blossoms in the shape (among other things) 
of public buildings ; 

“t — O'er the white palace-front 

The interrupted scaffold climbs anew.” 


There will be a great deal of new building 
done in Pretoria, before very long, we may 
be sure, by some one. Let us hope (or 
rather assume) that it will be done by 
English architects, as the great engineering 
work on the Nile is now being carried out 
by English engineers. Nor would the fortu- 
nate influence be unfelt, probably, in the 
architectural embellishment of our own 
capital. 


ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
By ARTHUR E. HENDERSON, OWEN JONES 
TRAVELLING STUDENT FOR 1897. 
n the reign of the Emperor Justi- 
nian, A.D. 527-565, the Eastern 
Church had settled down as re- 
gards its Creed and Ritual, ex- 
cepting the controversy as to the use of 
pictures, which was not finally settled until 
842. Hence the arrangements found in the 
Church of St. Sophia were determined by 
the ceremonial prescriptions of Eastern 
orthodoxy, just as the design of a Latin 
church is influenced by the demands of the 

Latin ceremonial. 

A church of the Orthodox Communion 
was divided into six parts — the court 
(atrium), the entrance corridor (narthex), 
the nave (naos) and aisles, the gallery 
above the narthex and aisles (gynæceum), 
and, lastly, the sanctuary (bema), con- 
taining the Holy Table, behind which, as 
subordinate adjuncts, were the central apse 
(apsis), with the clergy stalls, the northern 
apse (prothesis), used as a sacristy and as 
the starting point for processions, and the 
southern apse (diaconicon), in which the 
sacred vessels were kept. At public worship 
the men occupied the nave except its eastern 
portion, where the choir stood. The galleries 
were set apart forthe women. The aisles 
were generally common to both sexes for the 
private adoration of the pictures and relics 
of saints, with which these portions of the 
church were furnished. 

One other noticeable feature of an Eastern 
church was orientation. The axis of St. 
Sophia is between 30 deg. and 35 deg. south 
of east, and thus on a line with sunrise on 
the dedication day of the church, at Christ- 
mas-tide. 

The Emperor Justinian, after he had sup- 
pressed the Nika riots of January, 532, 
which nearly cost him his throne, and 
deluged the arena of the Hippodrome with 
the blood of 30,000 citizens, and burnt down 
St. Sophia, with the whole district around 
it, decided to appease his subjects by build- 
ing anew the Church of the Divine Wisdom 
of the Incarnate Word, in a fashion that 
would make it worthy of the capital of his 
empire, and cause it to eclipse all sacred 
edifices ever erected, including the glorious 
Temple of King Solomon. Fortunately for 
posterity, he succeeded in obtaining the ser- 
vices of an architect whose name will never 


die—Anthemius of Tralles, who was assisted 
by Isidorus the Milesean. Anthemius 
evolved for a Greek sanctuary its ideal 
design, giving a wide, open floor space for 
the men, and great gallery frontage for the 
women. 

The present building, the third on that site, 
was commenced on February 23, 532, only 
forty days after the fire which had destroyed 
its immediate predecessor. The Emperor 
himself presided over the laying of the 
foundation-stone, the dedication taking place 
on December 26, 537, with great solemnity. 
The erection must have been pushed for- 
ward at an almost incredible speed ; for the 
immense quantity of materials required for 
the purpose were brought and put together in 
the short space of five years and ten months. 
No wonder that during the course of its 
erection the building settled unevenly, bear- 
ing down heavily upon some of the columns 
and causing portions to scale off. To rectify 
this the Emperor ordered the portions of the 
work that were giving way to be taken down, 
where they touched the arches, and to be 
replaced after the damp had thoroughly left 
the fabric. Again, the supports, which may 
have been a thin wall carrying the centring 
to the eastern great arch, "split open and 
seemed as though before long it would fall 
to pieces.” But, fortunately, the Emperor 
showed his commonsense by ordering the 
arch to be completed quickly, thus throwing 
the weight on its haunches instead of on the 
centring. This, I agree with Mr. Phené 
Spiers, was what really occurred, and not 
that the great piers split, as the words of 
Procopius seem to suggest. 

The materials are squared stones for the 
great piers, marble for the flooring, columns, 
window linings, door jambs, &c.; the rest of 
the building was brickwork covered on the 
interior with marble sheathing and mosaic. 
Unfortunately much of the latter is now only 
plaster and paint. The exterior was pro- 
bably plastered and the domes were covered 
with lead. The main features of the design 
are grand in their simplicity, but they are 
subdivided into many parts by multifarious 
details. The doming is evidently based 
upon the axiom that any section of a sphere 
is a circle, and therefore that a perpendicular 
section of a dome will be a true arch, pro- 
vided that the voussoirs radiate from the 
arch’s centre, and that the outside of the 
arch is sufficiently buttressed to prevent the 
pressure of the dome from pushing the arch 
outwards. 

The nave, bema, and apse combined have 
a clear, open length of about 256 ft., and 
about 110 ft. across between the lateral 
arcades. To this about 60 ft. on either hand 
must be added for the width of the side 
aisles. The narthex is 30 ft. wide and the 
exo-narthex 19 ft. ; unfortunately the atrium 
has totally disappeared. All the arches and 
domes that sweep over the body of the church 
are turned at a point about 2 ft. 6 in. above 
the cornice, which is 72 ít. from the floor, 
The centre round which the whole design 
radiates was the great dome, 154 ft. in 
diameter measuring diagonally. It was cut 
down to a square by four great arches 103 ft. 
in diameter. The great arches to the north 
and south have only a small portion of their 
soffits showing, the rest being within the 
walling which surrounds the  transeptal 
arches. The transeptal arches are about 
72 It. in diameter. The great arches to the 
east and west have a soffit of 10 ft., and span 


the width of the church resting upon pro- 
jecting piers. These later great arches are 
buttressed by semi-domes of the same 
radius, which come flush against them. 

On the north and south of these semi- 
domes spring subsidiary apses (exedræ) 
42 ft. in diameter, thus making the plan of 
the nave the shape of two squares. East 
and west of the semi-domes and cutting 
into them are barrel vaults about 48 ft. wide 
and about 20 ft. deep, the eastern one ter- 
minating in the apse 40 ft. wide and the 
western in a large window. Thus the whole 
weight of the great dome and the two semi- 
domes is concentrated upon eight piers. 
Two of these piers are at either end of 
the church supporting the haunches of the 
semi-domes, whilst the four main supports 
are placed against the great eastern and 
western arches, being 65 ft. long by 25 ft. 
wide and 72 ft. apart. They come flush 
with the external wall of the church. 
They carry staircases within, now filled 
up and disused except near the top, and are 
also pierced by the aisles and the galleries. 

There are no semi-domes on the northern 
and southern sides to buttress the great 
dome, but the requisite support is furnished 
by the four piers mentioned above. Broad 
arches of about 10 ft. soffit connect the piers, 
thus making shallow transepts which pro- 
bably had large windows on their outer 
faces, similar to the window at the western 
end of the church. The mullion pillars were 
placed directly over tiie secondary order of 
columns which help to carry the aisle and 
gallery vaulting behind the lateral arcades, 
so that these transepts made the design of 
the building a cross. 

The domes being built in concentric rings, 
and not in ribs, had few windows. Originally 
the great dome had probably sixteen 
windows, each semi-dome and exedra has 
five, while the apse may have had three. 
These extensive curved surfaces were 
covered with golden mosaic, adorned with 
numerous coloured large crosses. Broad 
bands of ornament ran under the arches and 
their curved arrises, six-armed crosses being 
often enclosed as medallions in the deco- 
ration. 

The elevation of the walls of the centra? 
area is divided into two heights, the pro- 
portion being about five to seven. Each 
height is crowned by a cornice, the Jower 
one being about 42 ft. from the pavement, and 
slightly below the gallery level. The upper 
cornice is 30 ft. higher. The lower cornice 
does not quite encircle the central area, as it 
stops against the reducing wall of the bema 
apse, but the upper does so without a single 
break. The lower division has centrally on 
either side an arcade of four great monolith 
verde-antico columns, 25 ft. 6 in. high, closely 
spaced together, and only raised a few inches 
from the floor. These have been very roughly 
hewn, and are not uniform in thickness. On 
some of them even the small projections left 
for porterage have not been tooled off. 
These columns, like all the other verde- 
antico in the church, were quarried in 
Thessaly, and were presented to Justinian by 
the Prefect Constantine of Ephesus. 

The four exedrz at the corners of the 
nave are of three bays each, and are adorned 
each with two monolith columns of imperial 
purple porphyry, well finished, though now 
much split, and bound with bronze rings. 
They are 21ft. 9in. high, and stand upon 
Marmora marble pedestals, tlie base and the 
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pedestal of the column beingallin one block. 
These beautiful columns do not seem to have 
come directly from Egypt. It appears that | 
they belonged originally to the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbec or Palmyra; that they were 
carried thence by Aurelian to adorn his 
temple in Rome, and having come ultimately 
into the possession of a patrician lady, 
Marcia, were presented by her to Justinian, 
“for the salvation of her soul" It would be 
interesting to know whether Anthemius had 
these great monolith columns in view when 
he originally prepared his design. 

Uniting the columns to their capitals and 
bases are amulets of brass or bronze, the 
lower ones being polished. The capitals are 
of Marmora marble, bowl-shaped Ionic, deli- 
cately wrought with long-stemmed acanthus, 
undercut in parts and bossed out towards the 
front and rear. The bosses bear monograms 
of the Emperor Justinian and his Empress 
Theodora. The soffits, spandrels, and 
surfaces above the arcades are plated with 
Marmora marble slabs delicately carved in 
reticulated and circling foliage. The different 
parts of the decoration are unfortunately not 
always skilfully fitted, especially those found 
on the exedræ; a fact which clearly shows 
that the carving was executed on the bench. 
Coloured marble medallions are inserted 
within the spandrels. 

The upper arcading is Zin beautiful 
harmony with the lower. The lateral 
arcades have six columns which stand over 
the four verde-antico pillars already noticed. 
The exedrz have also arcades of six 
columns, but stand over two; an arrange- 
ment which excited the admiration of Paul 
the Silentiary when he wrote: “One 
wonders at the power of him who bravely 
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set six columns over two and has not 
trembled to fix their bases in empty air.” 
All these columns are of verde-antico with 
closures of carved Marmora between each, 
forming a breast- work to the women's 
galleries. The capitals are in character with 
the lower order; the soffits of the arches are 
of coloured mosaic. The spandrels and the 
wall over them, with the frieze to the cornice, 
is pietra-dura inlay of white marble and green 
porphyry enriched by coloured medallions. 
The piers and wall surfaces are plated with 
various marbles; each panel or horizon- 
tal band is bound and kept in place bya 
narrow hit-and-miss notched and splayed 
fillet of Marmora marble. 

Between the verde-antico dados and the 
first cornice the revetment of marble is divided 
into three sections bounded in four horizon- 
tal bands of cream-coloured Oriental alabas- 
ter. The surfaces of the central section are, 
as a rule, arranged as follows :—A perpendi- 
cular panel of rosso-antico is supported on 
either hand by a panel of light bluish 
mottled marble, the three panels being 
enriched by a bordering of paternoster 
carving. In the sections above and below 
are handsomely veneered rich greenish 


cipollino marble slabs opened diptych-wise. 
The upper system of panelling is of two 
heights, but otherwise follows the system 
below. 

The western wall contains three portals, 
the central (Porta Basilica) being about 
22 ft high. Between and above these 
doors are inlaid marble devices, some being 
cut down to the necessary shape of the 
panelling. The upper height is the central 
portion of the great western gallery over the 
narthex. It is composed of three arches on 
clumsy coupled columns, above which are 
roundels of alabaster fitted in Square 
panels, forming a band below the frieze, 

Having described the central portion of 
the church, we may now turn our attention 
to the lateral aisles and galleries. These 
are divided into three great compartments 
both north and south by the four great 
buttresses which contained the original 
sloping ways of access. The vaulting 
is carried almost independently of the 
arcades and entirely so of the external 
walls by а very clever management 
of minor columns, In the aisles eight 
columns are square monoliths of Marmora 
marble, the other sixteen being of verde. 
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antico. Above these, in the galleries, stand 
twenty-four columns of Marmora marble. 
The central compartments have two domes 
each, the eastward and westward one each, 
the branches of these springing from the 
columns. The intervening spaces between 
the doming and walling are filled by barrel- 
vaults ; but the meeting of these against the 
curving blocks of the exedræ is anything but 
beautiful. 

The vaulting and arches of both aisles and 
galleries were covered with mosaic, little 
of which, however, remains. 7 

The walls of the aisles are lined with a 
skirting enriched in the eastern compart- 
ments by a tooled-in fret. Above it is a 
Marmora marble dado, and over that comes 

band of verde-antico, The wall surface 
above this is in two heights, the panels being 
of alternate verde-antico and brecciated 
whité and rosy red synadan. The upper and 
lower panels are separated by a band of 
rosy Cipollino variegated with white veins 
probably from Laconia. The frieze is of opus- 
sectile and the cornice of Marmora marble, 
having a roll of undercut branching foliage. 
The walls of the galleries are lined with 
beautifully veined soft bluish-white Marmora 
marble, opened out in such a way as to 
make delightful combinations of the varie- 
gated markings. The dado and frieze are of 
rosy cipollino, and just below the vaulting is 
a band of stamped plaster. 

The whole floor, as far as can be seen, is 
of Marmora marble slabs, running from 12 ft. 
to 15ft.in length, and of various widths, 
generally 3 ft. біп. to 4 ft: A square of opus 
Alexandrinum in the nave floor, eastward, in 
front of the great southern colonnade, marks 
the spot. in front of the Byzantine Emperor's 
throne. Also in the nave floor is the well 
head to the cisterns below the church, which 
cannot be explored, as the water is generally 
only 4ft. below the pavement. The depth 
is about 39 ft. 

It would be of very great interest to know 
if this substructure is anterior to the pre- 
sent church, and if the great piers are kept 
well away from it, as that would throw light 
upon the plan of the church. 

This glorious church remained what the 
architect designed it for only twenty-eight 
and a half years. In May, 558, an earth- 
quake shook down most of the great dome, 
the apse, and other high parts, destroying, 
in consequence, "the Holy Table, the cibo- 
rium, and the ambo." This was most prob- 
ably due, partly to the original centring 
being removed too quickly, and partly also 
to the pressure of so flat a dome being 
greater than its abutments could withstand. 

When the church was restored, the beauty 
and unity of the original design was greatly 
marred. The great buttresses were weighted 
by carrying them higher; the walling above 
the four great arches was raised until the 
square table was formed, which we now see 
on the exterior, and upon which the restored 
dome seems to stand. The window walls 
were removed from the outer edge of the 
transepts to the inner face and thus placed 
over the lateral arcades to bear the weight 
of the new dome. The old shallow transepts 
now appear on the outside of the church as 
the huge arches between the great external 
buttresses. The new window walls were 
originally pierced by eight windows, for 
which the Turks have substituted twelve. 

The original pendentives seem to have 


been left, but a circular gallery was made, 


uniting them above the great arches, upon 


which a new dome was built of about 107 ft. 
in diameter and about 48 ft. to the crown 
from the gallery. In construction this dome 
is very different from its predecessor, for 
instead of the smooth surface of a dome built 
in concentric rings, we have one of forty ribs 
with sunk panels, an arrangement quite out 
of harmony with the rest of the doming. 
Each panel stands on the arch head of a 
window. So much light is thus admitted as 
to give the appearance of the dome being 
suspended from above. 

The only mention of decorative mosaic is 
that of a cross “ав protector of the city sur- 
rounded with stars," which was placed in 
the centre of the dome. 

Justinian seems to have restored and 
elaborated the original fittings, which were 
of a most costly character. The patriarchal 
chair was against the eastern wall of the 
apse, and the clergy stalls swept round the 
curve on each hand in diminishing crescents. 
In front stood the Holy Table, of champlevé 
enamel], elaborately jewelled, surmounted by 
a Silver-gilt ciborium. Before this stood the 
iconostasis, which crossed the church under 
the entrance to the bema vault. This was 
also of applied silver work, and of gbod 
width, having a set of six coupled columns 
surmounted by a broad béam wide enough 
for a man to walk along to light a beautiful 
festoon of lamps. The sacred monogram 
was placed over the central doorway and 
holy pictures in the panels. At the distance 
ot a few feet to the west of this central 
doorway was a passage bounded by a 
breastwork on either hand of verde-antico 
panels set in a frame of red marble. This 
passage led to the ambo —a beautiful 
structure reared on the axis of the church 
and under the great eastern arch. It 
stood upon eight pillars, the floor being of 
one block and hollowed out on the under 
side. The ascent was by flights of steps on 
the east and the west, protected by carved 
marble panelling. . 

Enclosing the ambo and steps on the 
north and south were two semi-circular 
breast walls, similar in character to the walls 
lining the passage, but with eight large 
pillars between the panels, and carrying a 
cornice surmounted with innumerable lamps. 
Within this enclosure was situated the 
choir. 

The Emperor's throne stood to the south- 
west of the choir, an Opus-Alexandrinum 
pavement, as we have already said, still 
marking the front of the dais upon which 
the beautiful imperial chair of inlaid ivory and 
mother of pearl was placed. The patriarchal 
throne occupied the corresponding position 
on the northern side. The central and 
easterns portion of the southern gallery, 
separated by a marble screen from the rest 
of the gallery, was reserved for the Empress 
and her Court ladies, The Emperor could 
reach his place by a special entrance into the 
southern aisle, while the Empress ascended 
to the gallery by a private stairway. 

In the year 865 a turret for bells was 
built over the buttresses outside the exo- 
narthex, and a few years later Basil L, the 
Macedonian, restored and strengthened the 
great western arch, upon which he " figured 
the Virgin with her Child on her arms, and 
Peter and Paul, the chief of the Apostles, on 
either side.“ This could be done as the 
use of images had been restored in the 
earlier part of the century. 

About this period several minor additions 
and alterations were made, amongst which 


were the north and south porches to the 
narthex, furnished with new approaches to 
the galleries, In the southern porch is fitted 
the “ Beautiful Door," parts of which consist 
of chaste antique bronze casting and parts 
of poor Byzantine work, further enriched by 
decorative plaques rivetted on. 

The earthquake of 975, in the reign of 
Basil II., brought down part of the western 
semi-dome, and with it the western barre) 
vault; but, fortunately for the church, the 
great western arch, which had been pre- 
viously strengthened, did not fall Im the 
restoration, the curve of the semi-dome was 
thickened, and raised slightly, thus showing 
the width of the great western arch. 

There can be little doubt that much 
mosaic figure-work was inserted into the old 
golden ground during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, amongst which might be noted, 
as a substitute for the cross within the dome, 
a mosaic of “Christ embracing the whole 
world in his regard, surrounded by a rain- 
bow;" below Him, in the panels, were tiers 
of angels. Probably on the bema apse was 
depicted the Virgin, with arms uplifted in 
prayer, similar to that in the new church of 
the palace built by Basil L, and as seen at 
Torcello and Murano, near Venice. 

In 1204, the church was pillaged by the 
Crusaders, and afterwards used by them as 
a church of the Western rite until they were 
expelled, in 1261, by Michael Palæologus. 
Under that Emperor the fittings of the bema, 
ambon, iconostasis, sacred vessels, and 
vestments were restored. 

The last great injury sustained by the 
church was again caused by an earthquake 
m 1346, only 109 years before the Byzan- 
tine Empire came to an end. The great 
eastern arch came crashing down, carrying 
away a portion of the great dome with 
twelve of its windows. More than half of 
the north-eastern pendentive also fell, and 
probably all the vaulting to the east; the 
apse likewise was severely damaged. 

The Empress Irene, wife of Andronicus 
Palæologus, appointed one Phareolatus pre- 
fect of the works; but little was done until 
the accession of Cantacuzenus in 1347. He 
pushed forward the work, and John Palæo- 
logos after him completed the restoration. 
The Emperor employed “one Astras, in 
many things a clever man, but especially in 
building, and one surnamed Peralta, one of 
the Latin subjects of the Emperor.” 

The work of this period is very evident, as 
seen from the exterior. It has a more 
finished appearance than the work of Basil IT. 
at the western end. In the interior the 
restoration made at this time is seen in the 
twelve easternmost windows of the great 
dome, which have their soffits of green and 
white patterned mosaic, whilst the soffits of 
the older ones are in plain gold. The join- 
ing of the restored work is also clearly seen 
on the north-eastern pendentive, the sweep 
of the repair being slightly arched off the 
older work, thus making an ugly soffit to the 
string course of the dome gallery walk. 

The architectural design and style of the 
incrusted marble decoration in the bema 
apse is very different from that of the rest of 
the church. I would suggest that it dates from 
this period, for "The Anonymous" account 
of the work by Justinian at this point does 
not correspond with what we find now. 
Speaking of the discussion between the 
Emperor and the chief builder and master 
mason as regards the proper number of 
windows used in the apse, he says:— 
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„There appeared an angel of the Lord, like 
the Emperor, with royal robes and red 
shoes, and said to the craftsman, ‘I will 
that there be a triple light, and that the 
couch be made with three windows in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Now the three windows are in 
two stories, the lower cornice does not 
run round, and there are five windows in the 
vaulting. Furthermore, some of the marbles 
are certainly from a different quarry, one 
principal variety being black with whitish 
veinings not seen elsewhere in the church. 

But the glory of the restoration was to be 
seen in the new mosaics with which the 
church was further adorned, but which are 
now mostly lost or covered up by plaster 
and yellow paint. Some idea of the 
splendours of that work may be gathered 
from the mosaics and frescoes found on 
the vaults of the narthexes and south 
church in the monastery of St. Saviour 
in the Fields, now the Kahriyeh Mosque 
near the gate of Adrianople. Chief 
amongst the figure mosaics was the Virgin 
and Infant Saviour, enthroned above the 
central window of the apse guarded by 
two archangels. On the south side of the 

' bema barrel vault was represented St. John 

the Baptist, while on the north side stood 
the Virgin, with her hands upliſted in prayer, 
evidently removed from the apse. Below 
her, in imperial robes, stood the Emperor 
John Palæologos, holding a sceptre in his right 
hand and a rol! in his left. On the crown 
of the vault Grelot saw, in the seventeenth 
century, a Veronica shawl, and on the great 
eastern arch, a medallion bust of the Virgin, 
with two orders of full-length figures on 
either hand, 

Such was this most glorious of coloured 
churches when it became a mosque in 1453. 
The entire fittings seem to have been 
removed. Two small mosaics, most рго- 
bably from the Iconostasis, the Patriarch’s 
Throne and the so-called Pulpit of St. 
Chrysostom, both beautiful specimens о! 
ivory inlay, are now seen in the patriarchal 
cathedral of St. George at the Phanar. These 
are said to have come from St. Sophia. 

As the axis of the building is not in line 
with Mecca, the holy city of Islam, to which 
every devout Moslem turns when he wor- 
ships, the Mirhab in the apse has been 
placed to the south of the centre, and conse- 
quently the prayer carpets, which cover the 
entire floor, are parallel with it, thus making 
the building appear to be set askew. Small 
and large tribunes have also been placed 
around the mosque in seemingly haphazard 
positions void of any architectural effect. 

During the repairs of 1847 Fossati took 
away some heavy buttress masses, which 
ran from the great piers, right up to the 
great dome, and substituted a double 
cincture of iror around its base. He 
also, besides much other excellent work, 
straightened thirteen of the gallery columns, 
and also repaired the whole of the doming 
and vaulting, replastering and painting it. 

At this moment restorations are being 
carried on upon the great dome pendentives 
and the whole western half of the building, 
besides patching up the cracks in the gallery 
vaults. So far as I can gather, the repairs 
consist in the removal of old plaster, in 
uniting cracks with iron clamps and cement, 
chiselling out the joints of the brickwork, and 
in replastering and painting, all too quickly 
afterwards. 
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I could see no vestige of mosaics in the 
small arched panels of the great south 
window wall which were uncovered, but 
only naked brickwork. The springing of 
the great western arch is of squared stone, 
but to what height I cannot say, as only a 
small portion had been uncovered at its 
north-west base when I saw it. The great 
western semi-dome and the barrel vault at 
the western end, which were cleared of all 
plaster, had no mosaics. 

Although the mosque will lose somewhat 
more of its mosaic, though none of import- 
ance, it is satisfactory to know that no relay- 
ing has been attempted, and that St. 
Sophia will stand erect and secure for a 
long time to come. 

— MÀ 


NOTES. 
ONE of our illustrations this 
week is that of the new Palace 
Hotel іп the Champs Elysées, 
Paris, which is fully described in its proper 
place. But the design, and the reputation 
of its architect, suggest a word beyond the 
mere descriptive matter. М. Chedanne, as 
many of our readers are aware, was one of 
the most brilliant of the“ Prix de Rome stu- 
dents of his day, and made his further great 
reputation by hisresearches at the Pantheon, 
and the splendid set of drawings of 
that monument which he carried out. It 
has ofteu been said that the French system 
of architectural education, based so largely 
on the study and illustration of ancient 
classical monuments, is too academical, and 
not a preparation for the carrying out of 
works of modern architecture. Yet this line 
of education has not unfitted the architect 
in this case for carrying out such an 
essentially modern kind of building as a 
great hotel ; and any one who studies, in the 
illustration which we give, the unusual and 
refined manner in which this elevation is 
modelled, especially the treatment of 
the bays curved out from the wall-plane, 
and the elegant treatment of the columned 
frontons above them, will recognise how 
much of real architectural art has been 
brought to bear on this treatment of 
a hotel facade. Of the smaller details of 
carved ornament we do not speak so much 
—they are in the French taste of the day, 
with which we do not altogether sympa- 
thise; but there can be no question as to 
the refinement and originality of the archi- 
tectural design as a whole. On the other 
hand, considering that this hotel is 
simply а speculation of а trading 
company, it is surely highly creditable 
to the promoters, and a remarkable 
contrast to the manner in which such 
schemes are frequently carried out in 
England, that instead of going to a mere 
"business" architect to run them up a 
facade of commonplace details and window 
dressings, they have gone to one of the most 
brilliant of the younger students of classical 
architecture of the day. If there were more 
of this spirit among English hotel promoters 
and other such companies, we should have a 
chance for better architecture than is 
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dangers of wood casing. He urges that we 
should now make an endeavour to get rid 
of wood casing at all costs." The consumer, 
however, whose electric wires are laid in 
wood casing need not be alarmed. Although 
it is a cheap method of wiring, there is 
practically no fire risk attached to it. There 
are several other systems superior to wood 
casing, but this is no reason for getting rid of 
it altogether. The President of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers holds very strong 
opinions on many points, so we were not 
surprised to read that six years ago he 
“would not allow a single inch of wood 
casing" in his own house ; but to outsiders 
his letter is needlessly alarming. There are 
of course, many advantages in using lead 
armoured cable, as Dr. Thompson does, but 
there are also disadvantages. A nail driven 
through it will render it useless, and 
taking out a lead-covered cable buried in 
plaster is not a cleanly operation. A 
better system is to use conduits like steel 
pipes to carry the wires. This has also 
sometimes serious drawbacks. We have 
heard of a mansion fitted up in this way 
where the lighting gave every satisfaction 
for two years and then went out. The 
advantage of conduits is that the wires can 
be pulled out for inspection. In attempting 
to doitinthis case the wires only came away 
with the greatest difficulty, and left their 
insulation coverings behind. This was due 
to the steel pipes being full of rust. The 
pipes were supposed to have been watertight. 
As this is obiously important, they should have 
been tested for this quality. The prospec- 
tuses of new systems of wiring frequently 
exaggerate the dangers of wood casing, but 
fire insurance Officials can give statistics, 
which prove the fallacy of their statements. 
For example, Mr. Musgrave Heaphy, the 
electrical adviser to the Phoenix Fire Office, 
writes in Monday's Times that “one of the 
greatest English fire-offices ” insuring many 
thousands of electrical installations has 
never had to pay a shilling for loss with 
regard to any installation put up according 
to its rules. As the insurances go back to 
1882, Mr. Heaphy naturally regards this 
result with complacency. 


THE verdict on the Brighton 
railway collision, which has 
the practical result of exon- 
erating every one from blame, will not be 
satistactory to the travelling public. The 
evidence seems to show that the accident was 
primarily due to the driver neglecting the 
rule to proceed cautiously in a fog, and a ver- 
dict that it was not “ gross negligence ” is not 
likely to satisfy the feelings of the relatives 
of persons who were killed, or to re-assure 
those who have to travel by that line. 
„Gross negligence” appears to be a tech- 
nical finding, necessary for imputing legal 
responsibility to any one; there are of 
course different degrees of it, and this 
was not one of the worst cases; the 
drivers general character would have told 
in his favour; but the public require 
protection, and we think he should 2 
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generally found in such large buildings in | /formd have been sent for trial, though very 


our London streets. 


THE electrical fire at Mr. 
Crackanthorpe's, which we 
commented on in a recent 
issue, has elicited a letter from Professor 
Silvanus Thompson to the Ties on the 


Electric 
Wiring. 


likely under the circumstances the sentence 
would have been a light one, or he might 
have been acquitted altogether. The naive 
reply of the Burgess Hill station-master 
when asked, “ Should you not have sent ч, 
find fogmen ?" “I was shorthanded, апа it 
was Christmas time,” is unfortunately only 
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too characteristic. Christmas is just the 
period when trains are more crowded and 
often more frequent than at other times; 
ergo, it is just the time when extra precau- 
tions should be taken; but the reasoning of 

. some railway officials seems to be in the 
opposite direction. 


IN the Journal of the Franklin 

pon and pice! Institute for December we 
notice some interesting per- 

sonal reminiscences by Mr. John Fritz, deal- 
ing with the development of iron and steel 
manufacture in the United States during the 
past seventy-five years. Within this remark- 
able period phenomenal progress has taken 
place in every branch of manufacture in all 
parts of the civilised world, and it may 
safely be said that in no other department 
of industry have greater advances been made 
than those exhibited by the iron and steel 
trades, The United States have undoubtedly 
profited to an enormous extent by the vastly 
increased use which has been made of these 
metals, so much so that there are not 
wanting prophets who cry aloud that the 
day of England's supremacy is near its close. 
With jeremiads such as these we do not 
agree, but it must be admitted that in every 
branch of manufacture into which iron and 
steel enter, the most determined competi- 
tion is likely to emanate from the opposite 
side of the Atlantic. The retrospect to which 
we refer commences with a description of the 
primitive furnaces and mills established about 
the year 1810 in Pennsylvania, and it sounds 
strange in the present day to hear that the 
first rolling-mill driven by an old-time under- 
shot water-wheel was often so short of 
power that ' frequently all the workmen 
would run and get on the buckets, and tread 
with them, in order to prevent a stall which 
would have caused fire-cracks in the rolls, 
and, sooner or later, a broken roll" Very 
little progress in iron manufacture was made 
until 1836, and no marked improvements 
were introduced before 1845, when the 
manufacture of railswas commenced. About 
this time trouble began, not only with the 
puddlers, but also with the appliances used 
in puddling. The old-fashioned Welsh 
hammer was in course of time superseded by 
the “crocodile” squeezer, and this in turn by 
the " Burden" squeezer, which to this day 
is almost as perfect a machine for the re- 
moval of slag from newly-made wrought 
ron as any that has ever been devised, 
Notwithstanding its good qualities, the men 
resented the introduction of this appliance 
down to the year 1856. About the year 
1848 the kind of puddling known as “ pig- 
boiling " came into general use, and puddling 
soon became the all-important branch of the 
iron industry, continuing in the lead until it 
was overtaken by the invention of Sir Henry 
Bessemer. After 1844, the forge carpenter and 
millwright, who had béen responsible for the 
construction and upkeep of the mill-gearing, 
was superseded by the machinist, and he in 
turn has given place to the mechanical 
engineer. In 1857 a memorable advance 
was made in the manufacture of rolled iron 
rails by the introduction of an improved 
mill, designed by Mr. Fritz. At the outset 
his suggestion met with a rebuff, and he was 
told: *It was a visionary scheme, and had 
it been practical, it would have been done 
long ago." Nevertheless, the new rolling 
mill became an accomplished fact, as 
also did the consequent supremacy of 
the Cambria Iron Company, in whose 
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works the invention was adopted. Whilst 
taking proper credit for the intelli- 
gence and perseverance displayed by 
Americans, the author of the reminiscences 
in question does not forget “that it was the 
inventions of Cort, of Mushet, of Bessemer, 
of Siemens, and of Thomas that enabled us 
to accomplish such important results." Nor 
does he omit to acknowledge that much of 
the success attained in the United States 
has been due to the information gained 
from *the invaluable papers" read at the 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


Mr. CLAUDE RoBsoN's Annua] 
Report as Engineer to the 
Willesden District Council is, 
as usual, a model of fulness and precision. 
We can only notice a few of the points in it. 
In regard to road questions, the Surveyor 
objects to the Council being willing to sanc- 
tion patent concrete foot pavements where 
there is large traífic, his experience being that 
York paving is more durable. Some difficulty 
has been experienced with the railway 
bridge approaches, which the railways are 
liable to maintain, but which have been 
actually maintained till recently by the 
Council the companies paying so much a 
year. А difference in regard to this pay- 
ment has for the present ended in the com- 
panies maintaining the roads themselves, 
with much less efficiency (as might have been 
expected, since their interests are not con- 
cernedinit) The necessity is pointed out of 
enlarging many of the surface water drains 
in the district, which are inadequate, owing 
to the construction of new roads and conse- 
quent increase of the rainfall led into them. 
Trees planted in the roads (all planes) have 
thrived so much that in some roads the remo- 
val of every alternate tree has been necessary 
owing to the obstruction both to the lighting 
and the passage ; it is useful to bear in mind 
that trees planted too closely in such a posi- 
tion may become a nuisance when fully 
grown, Several important works of drainage 
are in contemplation which it is desirable 
should be taken in hand this year, notably 
the relaying of sewers in Carlton Vale, 
Rucklidge-avenue, and Stracey-road, the 
provision of proper drainage for Donnington 
and Uffington roads, and the diversion of 
the drainage of Kensal Green, connect- 
ing with the sewers of the London County 
Council crossing Wormwood Scrubbs. In 
regard to drainage generally, it is stated 
that the automatic flushing tanks at the 
heads of various sewers have been discon- 
tinued, as while consuming a large quantity 
of water, "they were found to be valueless 
in flushing any appreciable length of sewer," 
the flushing by van being as effica- 
cious and less costly. We do not under- 
stand this; it is surely only a question 
of the size of the flushing tank and the 
volume of water discharged by it. Upcast 
shafts for ventilation of the sewers, of which 
there are 1,600 to sixty-five miles of sewer, 
have answered well and given rise to few 
complaints. There have been serious cases 
of flooding in Kilburn, Brondesbury, and 
Harlesden, by reason of the inadequate 
capacity of the Metropolitan sewers. On 
this head the Surveyor writes :— 

* The necessity for the work must be well known 
to the Central London Authority, as memorial after 
memorial has been presented to the them, not only 
by this Council and its predessors, but also by 
the Metropolitan Local Authorities who now 
suffer from the neglect, to provide the in- 
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tercepting sewer to relieve the shallow sewers 
of Paddington and its neighbourhood. I would 
again recommend that urgent representations 
be made to the London County Council to 
push forward the work of constructing the relief 
sewers, as with the increase of building operations 
in Hampstead the trouble is magnified each year, 
and bad as the matter now is it will become even 
more serious in the future, unless more adequate 
capacity is made for the discharge of the Ranelagb 
sewer and its tributaries." 


ҚОЯРДА е THE Treasury have arranged 

and the to transfer in September next 
Sessions House. the site of one wing of the 
prison to the Corporation, for purposes of 
rebuilding the Old Bailey Sessions House, 
for a sum of 40,000/,, to be payable in instal- 
ments extending over three years, and to 
place that amount to the credit of the 
prisons’ vote on behalf of the enlargement 
of BrixtonPrison, instead of the gaol at New- 
gate. The Corporation have retained the 
services of Professor Aitchison in respect 
of the designs for the new structure at an 
honorarium of 400 guineas. George Dance 
the elder prepared plans for rebuilding the 
old Newgate and Giltspur-street prisons 
with a new city gate, across Newgate-street, 
between the two; his designs are engraved 
on three sheets, and appeared in the Uni- 
versal Magazine, 1764. The latter prison, 
erected in 1787-91 after the designs and plans 
of George Dance the younger, was pulled 
down in 1855, and its site was sold to the 
Governors of Christ Hospital, who used it 
for the Bluecoat boys' outdoor gymnasium. 
George Dance, R.A., succeeded his father as 
City Surveyor in February, 1768, having, as 
was then customary, bought the office for 
2007, At the building, begun in 1770, of 
the present Newgate Prison, it was found 
necessary to sink the principal foundations 
of the brick vaulting to a depth of 40 ft., by 
reason of the existence of the town ditch 
along the old London wall. Dance threw 
into the yielding soil cart-loads of whole and 
broken bricks mixed, in a ratio of 1 in 4, 
with cart-loads of mortar—a rough concrete 
that made an excellent foundation. Portions 
of the City wall yet remain in the prison—on 
the east side of the passage (the convicted 
felons' burial-ground) leading to the Criminal 
Court and the Sessions House outer yard 
(commonly, yet erroneously, identified with 
the old Press yard), and in the garden 
belonging to the residences, designed by 
Ewan Christian, at Amen-corner, of the 
canons of St. Pauls. The Sessions 
House, as rebuilt in 1773-4 by George 
Dance the younger, was enlarged by 
William Mountague, City Architect, who 
took in the site, on the south, of Surgeons 
Hall, demolished in 1809, which had a 
frontage of So ft. to Old Bailey, and was built 
in 1745-6 from the designs of the elder 
Dance (04/7 1768). It was again enlarged 
eastwards by J. B. Bunning, Architect to the 
Corporation, and further internal improve- 
ments were carried out fourteen years ago at 
a cost of 2,1007. In our issue of August 8, 
1857, will be found an account of the dis- 
covery of the old London wall, in the course 
of constructing the block of separate cells, 
by Bunning, within the high screening wall 
which encloses the north wing, the men's 
side (and formerly the debtors' side) of the 
prison. See also the plans (one being of 
Newgate) and drawings in the Builder, 
May 12 and June 9, 1855—“ The Wall of 
Old London." 
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Tus exhibition of a small col- 


Landsca 


at the lection of landscapes. by a 


_ Dudley Gallery. group of painters—Mesers. R. 


W. Allan, Aumonier, J. S. Hill, Peppercorn, 


Leslie Thomson, and E. A. Waterlow, has 
become an interesting annual event, though 

: we do not know that the exhibitors, made 

` quite a suitable choice of a motto in the well- 
known lines from Browning's “Fra Filippo 
Lippi'— , i i i x , . à 

“We are made so that we love 

First, when we see them painted, things we have 

. passed ` A z 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 


. for that was essentially a protest in defence 
ol realistic art—the mere presentment of а 
thing in painting creating a new interest in 
it; whereas an exhibition like this, where 
- several painters, some of them with a very 
marked individuality of style, present us each 
' with his own ideal of landscape art, rather 
. emphasises the fact that a great deal of the 
emerest of the art of painting consists not in 
the mere presentment of facts, but in the 
_ painter's way of seeing them. Taking the 
first two groups of landscapes hete, those by 
Mr. Peppercorn and Мг. Waterlow, it 
might seem that the two painters belonged 
to different planets, so differently are 
the scenes of earth viewed or translated by 
them. Мг. Peppercorn sees the melancholy 
aspects of nature, and perhaps imparts to 
them an added melancholy (artistic only) of 
his own. In the “Edge of the Common" 
ave have his view of ‘the sentiment inspired 
by. а bare waste ground and өне big ragged 
tree; the picture is a poem; another 
' painter might make quite a different poem 
of à. Dartmoor is a fine scene of the 
gloomy type, with a wild sky, perhaps 
somewhat too loaded in execution; the 
“ Moorland Landscape is in a gentler key. 
Mr. Waterlow, on the other hand, lives 
amid sunlight and bright flying clouds; his 
works have less of sentiment and more of 
every-day reality. The finest of his land- 
,Scapes is one of the smaller ones, A Breezy 
Day," more of a real picture than the others. 
Mr. R. W. Allan sees broad and' bright 
effects in his coast scenes with blue water 
and fishing craft; and has also achieved a 
wild inland effect in “Stormy Winds of 
Autumn. Mr. Aumonier's village scene, 
Church Cottages, derires its poetry from 
the effect of the church tower :warm- 
tinted in the sunlight; „Spring,“ bis 
largest work, is interesting, but perhaps 
does not glitter quite enough for spring. 
“On the South Downs" he shows us 
the broad spaces of sunlight lying on the 
undulating surface of the land. Mr. Hill's 
best work is unquestionably "A Wood by 
the Sea," the distant sea especially is admir- 
ably treated; he adds to his collection 
several flower pieces which are fine in colour 
but somewhat too heavy in treatment, though 
he may claim M. Fantin-Latour's example to 
keep him in countenance. In Mr. Leslie 
Thomson's “ Ophelia” there is a fine effect 
of dark wooded foreground and stream 
with a wild gleam of sky between the 
trees; the sentiment of the scene is rather 
spoiled by the figure of Ophelia, which is 
prominent and somewhat commonplace. 
"A Norfolk Wherry,” the largest work, 
seems rather à cooked effect of colour; 
" Beccles,” a scene on the Broads, has a 
more free and open-air feeling. This isa 
most pleasant exhibition to go to, as one 
has only to consider a small number of 


tution of “ English " for Gothic." 
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paintings by picked men, all of them worth 
attention, instead of having one's attention 
taken off by a crowd of mediocrities. . 


—— сал жала 


NOMENCLATURE OF ENGLISH 
GOTHIC STYLES. .. , 


THE main object of the following remarks is 
rather historical than critical ; an endeavour to 
give, in а comprehensive manner, some account 
of the origin of the terms used in classifying 
the styles of English architecture. 

By English architecture is to be under- 
stood the Anglo-Norman and the Anglo-Gothic 
styles; that is, the architecture which was 
introduced into England by the' Norman 
builders, and which, upon the adoption of the 
Pointed form of arch, developed into several 
successive styles of great beauty, reached a 
culminating point under the first three 
Edwards, and gradually declined under the 
influence’ of the Reriaissance. Although not 
English in its origin, this architecture soon 
acquired a distinct: character of its own, con- 
tindally diverging im its progress from the 
Gothic of France and the other nations whose 
medizeval acchitecture claims common ancestry 
with that of England. It may, therefore, claim 
a right to the title English. ‘ | | 

At first sight it seems strange that at least as 
early as the middle of the seventeenth century 
this English or Gothic architecture should 
not have been critically analysed, with divisions 
and sub-divisions set out in logical order after 
the fashion of the age. Classic architecture, 
we know, had long been under a tyranny 


‘of rule and methád, but GotHic architecture 


was in no good repute ; it was regarded as a 
monstrous creation of monkish ‘superstition, 
subject to no rules, founded on no principles, 
unworthy to be treated of as a science. Wren’s 
“ Parentalia" gives some idea of the contempt 
with which it was generally regarded in the 
age of the Renaissance; Evelyn in his Diary 
follows suit. Early writers on architectural 
antiquities (such as Somner in his “ History of 
Canterbury ") s of the “style used in the 
reign of this or that king, and it was not until 


the beginning of the present century that any 


serious attempt at classification and nomencla- 
ture was made. | 
The English Society of Antiquaries appears 
to be credited in some quarters with having 
aved the way for a definite system. On look- 
ing into the matter, however, one finds that the 
Society has obtained more credit than it de- 
serves. Certainly, іп the “ Account. of the 
Cathedral Church of Durham," published by 
the Society in 1801, it is proposed to substitute the 
term “ English ™ for “Gothic,” but there is no 
classification in either that work or in the works 
on Gloucester and St. Albans, published later by 
the same Society. There is a suggestion of a 
division into three periods—the earlier, middle, 
and later ; but this division is not workéd out, 
and, though the term Early English is used, 
^ Early is lettered with a small “е,” showing 
that it was notat that time intended to use the 
phrase as a fixed descriptive term. Further, 
there is in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1810, а 
protest to the effect that the Sucicty of Anti- 
uarics did not adopt the change from Gothic to 
English, but only the ;/udividual member of 
the Society who was responsible for the work 
on Durham Cathedral. In proof of this we 
are referred to the note by an “ ingenious 
baronet" in that work. Search has failed to 
reveal the ingenious baronet's note, and what 
notes there are seem to point to the contrary 
conclusion. | 
The only novelty, then (subject to the inge- 


nious baronet's note, when found), introduced 


by the Society of Antiquaries was the substi- 
The term 
Góthíc seems to have greatly disturbed the 
minds of writers of that day when the 
beauties of Gothic, so long hidden by the 
blindness of prejudice, were beginning to un- 
fold themselves from dark corners. Appre- 
ciating the beauty they abused the term, 
which certainly had originated as a term of 
reproach. The use of generations had, how- 
ever, acclimatised it, and though founded 
upon error it could not be abolished, and has 
now acquired a significance that blots out the 
reproach, and conjures up our purest dreams of 
majestic loveliness. | ' | 

The Rev. Т. Warton was Poet Laureate at 
the end of. the eighteenth century; and he may 
claim, if we are to accept the testimony of the 
Rev. John Milner, the greater distinction of 


-~ ek 


having made the first real attempt to classify 
Gothic’ architecture. In his letter dated 
February, 1800, prefixed to Essays on Gothic 
Architecture," Milner writes as follows :— 

“ As there are different periods of fashions of 
Pointed architecture, it is worthy the attention 
of the curious antiquary to distribute these 
subjects into their proper classes. 
late Poet Laureate has divided the architecture 
in question into the Absolute Gothic, the Orna- 
mental Gothic, and the Florid Gothic.“ 

These terms appear іп Warton's own essay 
in the same volume. Milner does not himself 
add anything of importance to the subject. He 
criticises, however, the term Gothic, which 
was apparently at first used for the Norman 
and Pointed styles indiscriminately, but after- 
wards applied only to the latter, and continues: 
Speaking of that light species of architecture, 
which properly began in the reigns of our first 
Tudors, I call it the Pointed style; when 
describing this in conjunction with the heayy 
Circular order which preceded it.. . 1 term 
both together the architecture of the Middle 
Ages ;" and he concludes by referring to the 
subject as one which, treated as a science, may 
still be considered as almost new.' 

It has been objected, and with reason, that 
Milner committed an absurd error in his de- 
scription of the Tudor style, for “a light species 
of architecture" was exactly what it was not. 
Milner seems, however, to do him justice 
(though such justice is a doubtful tribute to his 
abilities, to have jumbled together all the 
styles succeeding the Norman in an undis- 
tinguishable heap, and to be referring rather to 
the Early English than to the Tudor in the above 
quotation : “ for observe," he says, “the heavy 
Circular order which preceded it," referring 
undoubtedly to the Norman style. i 

In the above division we have the germs of 
the system adopted by Rickman, but there 
were other writers in the gap to whom we may 
briefly refer. | ; | 

Lyson's * Magna Britannia " (published 1806) 
does not adopt the change from “ Gothic” to 
English,“ nor is any attempt to name the styles 
made in that work, as the following extracts 
will show :— - | 

* Remains of the earliest style of Gothic 
architecture are to be seen in the nave of 
Elstow Church." . ; | 

` “Of the succeeding style of Gothic architec- 
ture, which prevailed during the fourteenth 
century, (ew examples exist in this country." 

Several Bedfordshire churches are in the 

latter style of Gothic architecture, which pre- 
vailed during the fifteenth, and at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century." 
It is to be noted that, though the nomencla- 
ture is not adopted, the divisions into styles 
according to dated examples practically corre- 
spond to the Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular of Rickman. 

In 1807 Britton published his “ Architectural 
Antiquities," and we are able to mark a decided 
advance in the way of classification. It is not 
strange that he should confess to the necessity 
of “c cterising " the various styles of archi- 
tectural antiquities peculiar to Great Britain, 
"the usual commonplace Saxon and Gothic 
being vague and nugatory." Therefore he 
prefaces his remarks on the church at Malmes- 
bury with what he describes as “A Sketch of a 
Nomenclature of Ancient Architecture." His 
five periods or styles are Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, English, Decorated English, Highly 
Decorated or Florid English. Elsewhere he 
uses Pointed as an alternative to English." 

It would have been better to have qualified 
the {епп English," as otherwise Decorated 
English and Highly Decorated English 
appear to be sub-divisions of English, instead 
of co-ordinate divisions. Milner (see his 
“ Account of the Cathedral Church of Ely," 
1808) evidently noticed this, for although he 
adopts, professedly following Britton, a similar 
division, he uses the terms “Early English“ 
and “ Ornamental English " for the third and 
fourth styles. He dates his periods, however, 
with less attempt at accuracy than Britton. 

These treatises were all monographs on par- 
ticular buildings, or a particular series of 
buildings, though some of the authors found it 
advisable to give a short epitome of church 
architecture by way of introduction. It was 
Rickman who gathered together the threads of 
suggestion, and wove them into a coherent 
fabric. | 

In 1817 was published his well-known work, 
bearing the title of “ An attempt to Discriminate 
the Styles of Architecture in England from the 
Conquest to the Reformation.” This work for 
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the first time deals with the subject generally:: 
the buildings mentioned are introduced as 
examples, and аге not, as іп the other works 
referred to, the main objects of the author's 
inquiry. Dismissing from his catalogue the 
Saxon Style, probably owing to the confusion 
which was at that time attached to the term, he 
fixed upon four as the number of styles, 
naming them Norman, Early English, 
Decorated English, Perpendicular English. 
The only original feature in this divison is the 
substitution of the term, Perpendicular 
English, for the style named by other writers 
Highly Ornamented English апа Florid 
Gothic. This was a change for the better, for 
. surely the division of English architecture, from 
the fourteenth century till its decline, into two 
degrees of ornamented or deccrated work was 
(to quote Britton's phrase) vague and nugatory. 

It is unfortunate that for the sake of con- 
venience the word English " has dropped out 
of the second and third terms of this division 
in common usuage, as thus the main idea of a 
division of “ English" architecture into three 
subordinate heads is apt to be lost. Unless the 
terms are considered from this point of view 
the' basis of division appears to be unsound, 
and, partly for this reason, Rickman's scheme, 
though generally adopted by English writers 
on medi:eval architecture, has been from time 
to time the subject of some controversy. 

Towards the middle of the present century 
the Ecclesiological Society of England dis- 
cussed the subject in their Fournal, and decided 

to apply to the so-called Gothic architecture the 
term Pointed alone, and to divide this into three 
styles, according to date—First Pointed, Second 
or Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed. 

Pointed, it must be owned, is more scientific 
than Gothic or English ; but, on the whole, the 
three terms (which, indeed, have the approval 
of such authorities as Scott and Street) convey 
less idea ої form than those of Rickman, and, on 
that account, it may be hazarded, are not likely 
to become popular. Asamatter of fact, Pointed 
is not accurate as an absolutely distinctive fea- 
ture of Gothic architecture. 

At about the same period alternative schemes 
were proposed by several other writers of note! 
Paley divides the English architecture, from 
1170 until 1546, into seven classes, beginning 
with the Transition from Norman to Pointed, 
and ending with Florid, Third Pointed, or 
Tudor. Between these he places First Pointed 
and Second Pointed (each sub-divided into 
Early and Late), and the early style of Third 
Pointed. Asa matter of nomenclature, this is 
not satisfactory, but the system does not differ 
essentially from that of the Ecclesiological 
Society. The term Transition or Transitional, 
however, it may beobserved, is now in common 
use as applied to the period of change from the 
round to the pointed arch. 

Petit and Willis seem to have included the 
whole of Gothic under two heads, Early Com- 
plete—Late Complete. Tbe purpose of Ruskin 
was rather to criticise than to classify, but so 
far as he refers to the English styles by name 
("Stones of Venice," 1851). he seems to follow 
Rickman. 

Freeman and Sharpe, however, proposed 
systems nearly identical, which were novel in 
arrangement and in terms. The former, in his 
History of Architecture (1849), expresses his 
disapproval of the “Nomenclature of the 
Ecclesiologists, and at the same time severely 
criticises “the frivolous objections that have 
been taken to it in certain quarters." Assuring 
us that his own objections are of a different 
nature, he suggests five divisions of Gothic 
architecture, viz., Lancet, Geometrical, Transi- 
tional, Flowing or Curvilinear, Perpendicular. 

It is evident that his Lancet style corresponds 
to Rickman's Early English, and that he sub- 
divides Rickman's Decorated into Geometrical, 
Transitional, and Curvilinear, considering that 
these varieties of that period, brief though the 
time was during which it predominated, were 
sufficiently distinct to be considered as three 
styles. | 
Sharpe, whose work, Seven Periods, &c.," 
appeared in 1851, takes as his groundwork a 
compartment of a large church of each of the 
periods into which he divides his subject, truly 
observing that these compartments represent 
the main idea of the buildings. But it 
appears later on that he is thinking of windows 
and window tracery as forming the basis of his 
nomenclature, In his preface he speaks with 

approval of Rickman's basis, of which the last 

two titles were professedly derived from the 
forms of windows, but differs from him in that 
he fixes upon the number of periods (including 
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both the Saxon, and Norman) as seven. Ina 
paper in the Archeological Fournal (1852, 
Vol. IX., p. 170) he contends, however, that the 
main division into four of Rickman should be 
undisturbed, though sub-divisions may con- 
veniently be made, and a different nomencla- 
turc adopted. This is not quite consistent with 
the title of the work now under consideration. 

The points in which he really differs from 
Rickman—apart from some slight differences as 
tothe dates at which a style began and ended 
—are, firstlv, that he fills in a gap between 
Rickman's Norman and Early English with а 
style (or, in his own words, a “ Period ") which 
he calls Transitional ; secondly, that he makes 
two periods of the Decorated style on the same 
basis as the sub-divisions of Freeman, but omit- 
ting the Transitional style between those two ; 
and, thirdly, that he gives to the name of the 
latest period the Rectilinear—a term which 
from its unfamiliarity, strikes rather harshly at 
first, but which is really more accurate than 
Perpendicular. 

Transitional is here applied to the same 
period of change for which it was adopted by 
Paley. Freeman, we see, uses the term for a 
totally different period. To link it with any 
particular period of transition is not frinui- 
Jucic desirable, but use has accustomed us to 
its connexion with the change from Norman 
to Early English, and its claim to be considered 
as a "style" in this connexion has some 
foundation. The same cam hardly be said of 
Freeman's Transitional period. 

We may here conveniently place some of 
the more important of these systems in a com- 
parative table, showing the progress in termin- 


ology. 
Warton Rickman Freeman Sharpe 
(1799 :). (1317) (549). (1351). 
Saxon. 
Saxon ...... Norman ...... Norman .. . Norman, 
Transitional. 
Absolute may . 
Gothic .. nglish ..Lancet........ Lancet. 


бое. Decorated Geometrical Geometrical. 
Gothic English I Transitional . 
ds СигуШпеаг. . Curvilinear. 
Florid Perpendicular 
Gothic .. English ..Perpendicular..Rectilinear. 


It will be seen that the Saxon of Warton is 
placed as corresponding to the Norman of the 
later writers. The truth is that the term 
" Saxon Architecture " was, until the study of 
medieval art had been seriously taken up, 
applied to many of the buildings afterwards 
styled Norman, and which were, in fact, 
erected after the Norman Conquest. Sir C. 
Wren, for instance, attributed the chapel at St. 
Cross, Winchester, and part of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to the pre-Norman period, though 
both these examples are undoubtedly Norman. 
Such was the confusion relating to the subject 
that Somner (“Antiquities of Canterbury 
seems to have supposed that the buildings of 
the Saxons were constructed entirely of wood, 
and had perished ages ago. As we now know, 
stone churches were built in Saxon times, and 
a few interesting examples of this type of the 
Romanesque style still remain. The style may 
justly be considered as distinct from the Nor- 
man. 

It may also be noticed that the term Gothic 
is not free from ambiguity. Strictly speaking, 
it would include all forms of architecture that 
were developed in the greater part of Europe 
after the fall of the Roman Empire until the 
Renaissance. And thus in England it would 
include both Saxon and Norman, two forms of 
Romanesque, and it was по doubt so used in 
its origin. But the term is now generally con- 
fined to the styles that succeeded to the pure 
Romanesque, whether in England or on the 
Continent. 

Sharpe’s system was criticised in the 
“English Archzeological Journal" (1851, Vol. 
VIII.), and objection was taken to it on two 
principal grounds: that “ periods are no better 
than “styles,” and that tracery is hardly a suti- 
ciently important feature to form a style. 

The first of these objections is surely super- 
fluous ; the main divisions of the subject are 
either periods or styles according to the point 
of view from which we study them. If we 
take the historical aspect we should rather call 
them periods, if the analytical, we should call 
them styles. Sharpe's exposition is both histori- 
cal and analytical, and it seems, therefore, that 
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it was open to him to speak of either periods 
or styles as a matter of personal preterence. 

Nor, it may be suggested, is the objection to 
tracery as a basis of classification well founded 
The distinctive features of the compartments 
instanced by Sharpe appear decidedlv to con- 
sist in the several torms of tracery. The ditter- 
ences in shaftings, capitals, groin ribs. mould- 
ings, and the like, could hardly supply con- 
venient names to the styles which they repre- 
sent. Sharpe's critic himself suggests that the 
three usual terms of Rickman, with the addition 
of Early, Middle, and Late in reference to each 
of the terms, are sufficient—and he savs this in 
face of the fact that Rickman derived two of 
these terms from forms of tracery. 

Howcver, our object was rather to trace the 
history of the origin of the terms than to 
criticise, and the opinion of the critic in ques- 
tion has been dealt with only because it seems 
probable that he is identical with the author of 
a widely read elementary treatise on Gothic 
architecture. Whatever objections have been 
taken to Rickman's classification, his four 
styles, with the addition of Transitional in- 
serted between Norman and Early English, 
as suggested by Sharpe, may be termed the 
standard styles of architectural literature in 
England. If this terminology is destined to be 
supplanted by any other, it is hardly likely that 
either the scheme of Freeman or that of 
Sharpe will be adopted in its entirety. The 
abolition of the term Decorated English 
would seem, however, to be a step in the right 
direction. As we have seen, the latest develop- 
ment of Gothic was at one time termed the 
Highly Decorated or Highly Ornamental 
English, and since one of the styles was alone 
to bear the name Decorated, that style should 
surely have been the more decorated rather 
than the less decorated. 

The latest development of the Perpendicular 
style, sometimes called the Tudor, is quite dis- 
tinct enough to deserve a place of its own 
in the scheme. The Tudor or Four-centred 
arch, indeed, is anything but Perpendicular in 
its proportions, and one has only to look at a 
building of this period, with its low-pitched 
roof, to see that structurally the main idea is à 
predominance of the horizontal line. ' 

‘In conclusion we may ask what dates should 
be assigned to the styles in arranging them in 
historical order. The choice is large : each of 
the writers to whom we have referred, has 
dated his styles with more or less exactitude, 
but there is a wide difference of opinion as to: 
what those dates should be. To give a few 
instances: — Early English is, according to: 
Rickman, 1190-1307, or perhaps from ten to 
fifteen vears longer "; according to Scott 1199: 
1272; and according to Sharpe Lancet), 
1100-1245. The second date in each case 
refers rather to the beginning of the succeeding. 
style than to the actual termination oí the style: 
under consideration. ' 

It is clear that the styles were used con- 
currently. The change from one to another 
came about with curious rapidity, but was not 
universal. While Canterbury Cathedral was, 
under William of Sens, approaching the per- 
fection of lightness and elegance, buildings of 
massive Norman work were growing up in all 
parts of England; nor did the early Гегреп-- 
dicular of Gloucester Cathedral at once check. 
the building of churches in the older manner. 

So, unless we have a fancy for any particular: 
figures, it will be well to regard merely the 
centuries during which the respective styles: 
predominated. The Norman carries us back 
to the eleventh century and the progress made 
during the twelfth. The Early English practi-- 
cally includes the whole of the thirteenth, and 
the Transitional is a bridge between the two 
styles, stretching from the middle to the end of 
the twelfth century. The Decorated English. 
is fourteenth century, but it was more transi- 
tional all through than the earlier styles, апа 
barely gained the end of its century. The 
fifteenth century produced the Perpendicular 
English, which in the sixteenth faded into the 
Tudor, and so medizeval Gothic came to its. 
appointed end. 

Bearing in mind these broad periods, we 
shall have before us a picture of the develop- 
ment, progress, and decline of English archi- 
tecture. 


TABLE. 
| Eleventh Cent. | Twelfth Cent. | Thirteenth Cent. | Fourteenth Cent. | Fifteenth Cent. | Sixteenth Cent. | 
— — — — 4. —=_— — == y - 
Norman, V-— -—-— Early English, -— — ——— — us = 
Transitional. Decorated English Perpendicular 
English. Tudor. 
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THE TWO LOAN EXHIBITIONS. 


| FLEMISH art rules at the Loan Exhibitions 
of Old Masters this winter, both at Burlington 
House, where the rooms are entirely devoted 
to Vandyck (whose portraits during his later 
English period, however, may perhaps more 
truly be called English art), and at the New 
Gallery, where one room is devoted to Rubens 
and another to Early Flemish and Nether- 
landish paintings, the third containing a mis- 
cellaneous collection of English pictures 
ranging in date from Reynolds to Turner. 

The recently adopted policy of the Royal 
Academy, of devoting the winter exhibitions to 
the illustration of one master, of course in- 
creases the value of these exhibitions for 
painters and students of art, who can thus have 
the opportunity of studying the method of a 
great artist as illustrated in his collective work, 
and of tracing the changes and development of 
his style; and this is no doubt a sufficient 
justification for the system. At the same time 
it must be admitted that for those who go to 
these winter exhibitions not so much for study 
as for intellectual enjoyment the collection of 
the works of one painter is not always as 
interesting as a miscellaneous collection. 
Unless in the case of a painter of the very 
highest order, one is apt to find the subjects 
too restricted in range and presenting too 
much repetition of effect. Vandyck was 
a great painter within a certain range, 
but he docs not belong to the highest rank oí 
great artists—he is remarkable rather for a 
grand style (which he owed partly to his 
sitters) and a brilliant and facile execution 
than for higher intellectual qualities. During 
his English period, when his style was most 
matured, he was constantly engaged in paint- 
ing the same type of person in the same kind 
of costume ; and outside of portraiture he is 
for the most part academical and rather 
commonplace. Consequently we have an 
exhibition of portraits in which the costumes, 
in most cases, are at lcast of as much interest as 
the faces, or even more ; and the few subject 
pictures, those from Rinaldo for instance, the 
two Crucifixions, and the Madonnas, are 
academical compositions which affect one 
little. The exception is, perhaps, the Duke of 
Westminster's “ Marriage of St. Catherine 
(No. 41) in the Second Gallery, in which there 
is a charming grace and tenderness about the 
figure of the Virgin, and less appearance of 
mere school composition than in any other of 
the subject pictures. 

One point of interest in the exhibition con- 
sists in the presence of a good many works of 
Vandyck's early period, those painted in Italy 
and on his return to Flanders, which can thus 
be compared with the English works oí his 
most mature period. The difference is very 
striking. The fecling for the picturesque 
clement in costume is present, as in the later 
works, but the faces are painted in a com- 
paratively hard careful style which is as little 
as possible like our usual impression of 
Vandyck. One of the most typical examples is 
the full-length portrait of the Princess Balbi 
(70), arrayed in a superb embroidered mantle, 
and altogether an ettective painting, but with 
little individuality of manner. There seems 
almost an artistic lifetime between this head and 
the bold and broad treatment of the powerful 
features of the Earl of Arundel in the half-length 
portrait i2) in Gallery 1. The development of 
Vandyck's full powers and of the bold full 
manner of his Eaglish works seems to have 
taken place. as iar as the evidence of the works 
here exhibited goes, almost simultaneously 
with the commencement of his English career. 
More than one intluence may have combined 
to bring about this remarkable change. Van- 
dyck, though recognised and honoured in his 
own country as an artist of exceptional talent, 
had not achieved either great fame or any 
wealth there. On coming to England he 
found himself suddenly famous, and in 
demand by all the greatest personages in the 
land—a fact in itself enough to give a new 
stimulus to his genius; and probably the 
necessity for working fast in order to get 
through his portrait commissions and to realise 
the wealth which his magnificent ideas of 
living demanded, combined also in prompting 
him to adopt a less laboured style of painting, 
and to aim at producing his effects in a more 
rapid manner. 

It is to these influences that we owe, indi- 
rectly, the etfective kind of bravura of Van- 
dycks English work ; it is also probably to 
these influences that we can trace (what is 


serious feeling which characterises them. He 
had a succession of splendid personages in 
splendid costumes to paint from : costumes the 
mere transcript of which was almost sufficient 
to produce an artistic effect, and personages 
most of whom probably cared little for art, 
provided that they could have their portraits 
handed down to posterity in a striking and 
effective manner. Hence arose a want of 
attention to the finer characteristics of face- 
painting. Mr. Watts, in his chapter оп 
Art“ in the book of Unwritten Ideals 
noticed in our last issue, has noticed Vandyck's 
carelessness about the eyes in his portraits— 
the eyes, says Mr. Watts are all alike. More 
than this, one may say that the female heads 
are nearly all alike ; they are all Henrietta 
Maria" heads; even the Andromeda” (91), a 
large and rather crudely-coloured nude, has a 
head of the same type; the two ladies in the 
portrait group No. 53 are of just the same type. 
It is possible that great ladies endeavoured to 
imitate the co///urc and general appearance of 
the Oueen (whose portrait occurs several times 
in the collection) ; but something also must be 
due to Vandyck's rapid improvisation. In 
painting men he seems to have had more eye to 
facial character than in his portraits of ladies, 
and possibly the men of the period had more 
character than the women. 

Among the examples specially worth atten- 
tion the following may be selected : ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady and Child" (r1) belonging to Earl 
3rownlow. The head of the woman is in the 
earlier precise manner, that of the child is 
charming and painted with such freedom as 
almost to seem to belong to another picture. 
The “ Miracle of St. Benedict" (23) is noticeable 
as being an obvious imitation of Rubens, whose 
inlluence is also to be recognised in Lord 
Belper's “ВассһалаПап Scene" (100). The 
painting of “A Horse" (34) shows a palpably 
Vandyckian horse, not honestly studied from 
Nature, but built up on a conventional model ; 
the head in particular, considering the fore. 
shortened position of the animal, fronting the 
spectator, is obviously too small. The por- 
trait of that very strong-willed woman the 
“Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia" (43) is one 
of the few female portraits which has real 
character, probably because of that of the 
original was so strongly marked that it was 
impossible to evade it. Тһе portrait of the 
Count of Nassau Dillenbourg (51) is an ex- 
ceedingly powerful and spirited work of the 
Flemish period. The two finest things in the 
large gallery are the portrait of “Lord 
Wharton " (61), lent by the Emperor of Russia 
from the Hermitage Collection, showing all 
Vandyck's finest qualities at their best, 
especially in the matter of colour; and the 
portraits of Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart 
(54). This portrait group of two young men, 
which was in one of the miscellancous loan exhi- 
bitions some years ago, is the very type of the 
class of portrait Vandyck excelled in painting, 
and the class of persons who loved to employ 
him ; the splendid costume and the insolent 
expression of the two young sprigs show the 
English aristocracy of Vandyck's day in all its 
picturesque haughtiness, One can fancy how 
that young man in the blue cloak would have 
swaggered into Vandyck's studio ! 

We cannot help suggesting, however, that 
after having now given us several collections 
of the works of one painter at the winter loan 
exhibition, and recognising, as we do, all the 
value of these for students, the Royal Academy 
should in future adopt the method of giving 
such exhibitions only in alternate years, with a 
miscellaneous exhibition on the old lines in the 
intermediate years. The people who go to 
these exhibitions purely for intellectual enjoy- 
ment have their rights, as well as the students ; 
and except in the case of a few artists of excep- 
tional range of powers, such as Titian and 
Millais. the exhibitions of the works of one man 
are not so interesting as the miscellaneous 
exhibitions. 

From Vandyck at Burlington House we go 
to Rubens at the New Gallery, though of 
course the Rubens pictures, all comprised in one 
room-full, are not anything like so large or 
so typical a collection as that of the Vandycks 
at Burlington House. It includes the well 
known and very fine picture of Daniel in the 
Den of Lions” (145, and also a finished 
sketch for the picture (105), belonging to Sir 
W. Farrer. Opposite the Daniel" hangs the 
huge specimen of  Rubens's fat nudities, 
“Diana and one of her nymphs reposing after 
the chase (129), lent by the Queen from 


|undeniable) the want of serious purpose апа | Hampton Court; a powerful work in а 


technical sense, but about as little beautiful 
as can bc. The two finest works in the 
room are two ой the portraits, that of 
the painter's brother Philip (128), and that of 
a lady (130) supposed to be his. sister-in-law. 
These are works of far more refinement of 
style than Rubens usually displays. Lord 
Windsor's “Figures and Dead Game is an 
effective piece of bravura, and the ** Wild Boar 
Hunt" (143, lent by the Corporation of 
Glasgow, is a picture full of movement and 
life, and with a fine landscape. But the 
most interesting things in the room, next 
to the "Daniel" and the two, portraits before 
mentioned, are some of the small studies 
for pictures or tapestry. Among these are 
“Rome Triumphant” (108) ; “ Thetis Plunging 
Achilles in the Styx (111), a partially decorative 
composition, flanked by terminal figures of 
Pluto and Proserpine ; there are several others 
with subjects from the Life of Achilles, al) 
flanked by symbolic terminal figures in the 
same manner, and all showing the foundation 
of fine and forcible pictures. These are said 
to have been painted tor Charles I. as subjects 
for tapestry pictures. 

Many of the pictures in the west room are o 
more interest in a historic sense than for any 
artistic beauty. There are, however, some: 
fine examples of Mabuse and Van Eyck, 
most of them Jent by Sir Francis Cook.. 
Amon; the Mabuses are a "Virgin and. 
Child" 10, a large and elaborate scene: 
of The Holy Women at the Sepulchre " (0), a. 
curious and interesting picture of Hercules 
and Omphale " (12), two nude figures seated іп. 
a stone-built alcove, and finished with thc: 
greatest precision and hardness; and Lord 
Northbrook's * Virgin and Child Enthroned " ` 
(61), the Virgin, within a richly-carved throne, 
looking Curiously like a modern lady. A finer 
picture in regard to expiession is that of the 
“Virgin and Child" (63), also lent by Lord 
Northbrook, and labelled in the catalogue 
"Early Flemish School" The face of the 
Virgin here is exceedingly tender and beautiful . 
in character, and the architectural screen behind 
her is worth study. The picture has been 
ascribed by different critics, formerly, to Memlinc 
or to Mabuse. Some part of the interest 
of these pictures lies in the architectural 
and landscape details of the backgrounds 
Thus, in the Van der Weyden “ Virgin and.’ 
Child" (2), the Gothic. porch is a most in- 
teresting and painstaking study of the late. 
Gothic detail of the German type, painted in 
that nondescript grey which served the early 
Flemish artists as the general tone of masonry, 
In the Mabuse No. 6, the loving way in which 
the small bit of landscape seen through tbe 
window is painted, is most characteristic of 
the thorough earnestness of these early masters. 
In No. 9 the background shows an elaborate 
view of Jerusalem, with crowds of buildings, . 
the Mosque of Omar conspicuous among 
them; how did Mabuse got hold of this?* 
It is hardly possible to suppose that he had 
visited Jerusalem, in those days of difficult 
and dangerous travelling. In the “Virgin. 
and Child " by “ Maitre de Flemalle" (48), an. 
open window shows the distant market-place 
and cathedral of a town, every detail of the: 
cathedral carefully made out in miniaturc. 
These painters at least had never conceived. 
the notion of the labour-saving theory of paint-. 
ing called * Impressionism.” The last-named: 
picture also otters а curious example of the: 
manner in which they would work in details. 
ina kind of symbolical manner ; in this case 
there is a round wicker-work screen behindi 
the head of the Virgin, painted with the 
greatest realism, but so placed as to suggest 
also a halo tor her head. 

Among the Van Eycks, besides theone already 
mentioned, are а“ Head of Christ" (20), lent 
by M. de Somzce, almost painfully deficient in 
beauty or expression; a very fine picture, fron» 
the same owner, оѓ“ St. Mary Magdalene and 
the Donor ” (27), in which the details and or na- 
ments of the costume are specially worth atten- 
Поп; and à “ Virgin and Child“ (82) belonging 
to Mr. Fletcher Moulton. Among others of 
the most attractive works in the room arc 
Mabuse’s " Adoration of the Magi" (4): the 
same painter's “ Piety of Raymond Count of 
Toulouse (31), especially interesting from the 
curiously naive way in which he has attempted 
to indicate the emotion of some of the specta- 
tors; Antonio More's fine portrait of Arch- 
bishop Adamson (57) which brings us into 
quite another world of art ; Van der Goes’ “St 
Victor with the Donor " (51), and a very inte- 
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testing “ Portrait of a "Li4y " (89), of the Early 
Flemish school, lent by Mr. Brocklebank. 
‘The south room contains a miscellaneous 
collection of paintings of the British School. 
Among these is Reynolds's well-known stately 
portrait of Mrs. Nesbitt as Circe” (190), 
accompanied by that curious panther evolved 
(surely) ‘from Reynolds's inner consciousness, 
and alarming to the spectator if*not to Circe ; 
the same painter’s sumptuous full-length por- 
trait of Elizabeth Gunning — she of the 
curtain-ring marriage; and Gainsborough ’s 
half-length of the Duchess of Cumberland 
(195), a picture distinguished by fine colour and 
the expressive treatment of the head. Gains- 
borough’s “ Market Cart (181) gives one the 
impression of having gone a good deal, 
though the sunlit clouds seen above the tree- 
tops retain their brightness and freshness. Mr. 
Orrock lends two Turners, Walton Bridge, 
and Newark Abbey (189, 101), the former 
the finer work, and more true to the facts of the 
scene than is sometimes the case with Turner. 
The small but powerful “ Hilly Landscape” by 
Constable (177) it is interesting to compare 
with Richard Wilsorf's: mild and conventional 
“Lake of Nemi" (179)—the contrast between 
natural and classical ideals in landscape. 


artistic interest. 


preferable. 
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; LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE “ New Salon” has decided not to open 
its doors this year, the management thinking 
that the immense collection of contemporary 
and retrospective art which will be seen in 
the great exhibition, where there will be more 
than ten thousand works collected, will render 
ther art exhibitions superfluities to the public. 
At remains to be seen whether the event will 
mot prove that the “Old Salon would have 
been wiser to have followed the same course, 

"ог the special installation which it will have 
zo make in the rather out-of-the-way quarter 
of Grenefle will lead, to great expenditure, with 
-а doubtful return, asthe mass of visitors will 
«certainly crowd to the great show. | 
'" "The close of the year has been marked by 
dhe opening of a very interesting exhibition by 
Xhe "Societé Internationale de Peinture et 
-'Sculpture,"' arranged in the Georges Petit 
Gallery; the seventeenth given by this society. 
Mr. Whistler exhibits works with eccentric 
fiitles familiar to Londoners but strange to 
Parisians—' Or et Violet,” Bleu et Or,“ 
< Rose et Brun” &c., but which, it is generally 
agreed, are compositions ravissantes and 
very harmonious in colour. Possibly when the 
‘novelty is worn off this énthusiam will be a 
Kittle diminished. M. Besnard figures in the 
-exhibition with two portraits and a landscape 
of audacious colouring. Among other works 
шау be mentioned the landscapes by MM. Felix 
Bouchor, Pierre Prins, Robinson Douglas, and 
“Ch. Gossélin, Breton coast scenes by M. Legout- 
“Gérard, flower-painting by M. Lorimer, views 
in London by M. J. ). Rousseau, the “Сеп- 


la Concorde. 


architecture have awarded 


Menuiserie." 


formerly commissioned from the 


“Triumph of the Republic." 


“ Ecole Supérieure de la Marine." 


in 1897. 


"аше” and’ Nymphe” by E Eran Stuck, ج و وص‎ 
* Impressions Parisiennes” by M. Vauthier, 
Ane! Danseuses by M. Pierre Carrier. Illustrations. 


"Beliense. In sculpture there are some powerful 
‘studies by M. Constantin Meunier. Besides 
@hese, M. Salique exhibits in a special case 
some jewellery of great delicacy of design and 
execution. 

There is a good deal of interest also in the 
small exhibition by M. Lebourg, the landscape 
painter, atthe Bernheim Gallery, in the Avenue 
de I Opéra—views in Paris and Rouen, оп the 
‘Seine and elsewhere, studies of effects of sun- 
Shine and mist, &c.; which show the many- 
sided talents of this artist, of whose works the 
Luxembourg and the Municipal Museum 
possess some remarkable examples. 

The Louvre is putting itself into festival 
алтау for the exhibition period. M. Redon, the 
architect, has been commissioned to furnish 
duxuriously the old Salle des Etats in the 
Pavillon de Flore, where also all the Rubens's 
іп the national collection will be placed ; the 
pictures are to.be hung at wide intervals and 
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as the " Middle Ages" We now know 


less than in stone and marble. 
department of human life they laid deep 
foundations. And they reared mighty struc- 
tures, under which to this hour our religion is 
sheltered, our learning fostered, our social life 


Francesca" (one of his best pictures), and six 
portraits from his hand, among them those of 
Arago and Lamartine. The Versailles museum 
has also received a bequest of nine portraits 
by the same artist, of considerable historic and 


M. Moreau-Vauthier, the sculptor, has just 
completed a statue which is to form a promi- 
nent object in fron: of the principal entrance 
gateway to the great Exhibition from the Place 
de la Concorde. It represents a Parisian lady 
in modern costume, forming we presume a 
kind of symbolical representation of Paris, 
stretching out her arms towards the expected 
crowd of visitors as if to welcome them to the 
Exhibition. It is a pretty idea, though perhaps, 
from the sculpturesque point of view, a more 
abstract and ideal figure would have been 


The Municipal Council has appealed to the 
Parisian public for an expression of opinion as 
to the advisability of the formation of a sub- 
terranean tramway line, to form a kind of 
complementary service to the Metropolitan 
railway. The proposed line would part from 
the Place des Abbesses, at Montmartre, and 
join the Montparnasse station, along the line 
of the foHowing streets—Houdon, Pigalle, 
Blanche, St. Lazare, Pasquier, De l'Arcade, 
Boissy D'Anglas, Place de la Concorde, Boule- 
vard St. Germain, Rue du Bac, Rue St. Placide, 
and Rue, Rennes. The Seine would be tun- 
nelled for it about 50 yards below the Pont de 


At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the jury of 
the Godebceuf 
Prize to M. Lebret, pupil of MM. Guadet & 
Paulin. The subject was “Un Plafond en 
At the Hotel de Ville M. 
Francois Flameng has been appointed by the 
Municipal Council to execute, in the Salon des | for 
Arts, an allegorical panel symbolising “ Music,“ 
late M. 
Ranvier. The Municipal Council, which con- 
cerns itself a good deal with the encourage- 
ment of etching, engraving, and lithography, 
has also appointed M. Le Couteux, who ob- 
tained the Medal of Honour for engraving at 
the last Salon, to engrave M. Lhermitte's 
large picture of "Les Halles de Paris.” M. 
Ardail has been commissioned to engrave 
various works by M. Albert Maignan, and 
among other similar commissions M. Sulpis is 
to engrave M. Dalou's great group of the 


“Тһе death is reported, at Rome, of a young 
architectural pensionnaire of the Villa Medici, 
M. Louis C. H. Pille, who had only recently 
arrived there. M. Pille was born at Paris in 
1868, and was a pupil of M. Pascal ; he had 
obtained a medal of the third class in the Salon 
of 1894 for his drawing of the Galerie Dorée 
at the Bank of France. He gained the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1896, for his design for an 
He was a 
nephew of Henri Pille, the painter, who died 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A BYGONE 


E have to thank the careful historical 
writers and students of our own day 
for having, by their patient research 

and indefatigable investigations, enabled us 

to understand, to a great extent, that most 
interesting period of the world’s history known 


that to speak of these times as “the Dark 
Ages is absurd, because, as Dr. Wace says, 
"the men of the Middle Ages were great 
architects—architects in thought, in society, 
in politics, in ecclesiastical organisation, no 
In every 


separated by sculptural decorations heightened 
with gold. The new room will be entered by a 
Wide bay decorated with columns. The ceiling 
ds to be ornamented with medallions lightly gilt. 
"The work is being very well carried out, and the 
qew arrangement will bring together in a good 
flight works which were formerly scattered 
Over the galleries in situations very deficient in 
light. In connexion with the Louvre it may be 
added. that Madame Marjolin, the only daughter 
of Ary Scheffer, who died а few weeks ago, 
Gas left to the museum her father’s “Paolo and 


and blind partisanship of the period, which are 


“+ The Bampton Lectures," delivered before the 
University of Oxford by the Rev. Henry Wace in 1879, 
page 18. s i 


controlled, and to which even the framework 
of our political institutions is in a great 
measure due.“ 

Yet, on the other hand, few people accept 
unquestioned Digby's enthusiastic, but cer- 
tainly cha: ming, picture of the Middle Ages 
presented in the pages of ' Mores Catholici," 
because of the undoubted cruelty, intolerance, 


revolting to our ideas. Yet was it not the 
remarkable contrasts presented by these times 
that make them so interesting to study? And 
does it not add that special quality to art 
(especially architecture) which is, perhaps, its 
greatest charm ? | 
It is, perhaps, beside our subject to attempt 

to inquire whether the people in the Middle 
Ages were happier than they are now. Asa 
rule, it is taken for granted that those people 
and those times are the happiest that have no 
history, and consequently are spared great 
contrasts and violent excitement. Yet Words- 
wortb, the most philosophic poet of the nine- 
teenth century, certainly thinks otherwise, as 
in his poem, “ St. Bees," we find the following 
passage :— 

“If life were slumber on a bed of down, 

Toil unimposed, vicissitude unknown, 

Sad were our lot. No hunter of the hare 

Exults like hia whose javelin from the lair 

Haa roused the lion ; no one plucks the rose 

Whose proffered beauty in safe shelter blows s 

Mid a trim garden's summer luxuries, 
With joy like his who climbs on hands and knees, 
For some rare plant, yon Headland of St. Bees,” 


We refer to this diversity of opinion because, 
if Wordsworth is right, it accounts for much of 
the . charm of the Middle Ages, which the 
usual view of the subject would naturally 
exclude. 

There is, of course, one great difficulty in 
understanding this period, which must at once 
strike all thoughtful readers and students, and 
that is the strange remoteness of the Middle 
Ages. We do not mean remoteness as to actual 
date, but as to sentiment and feeling, and on 
this ground it may be safely asserted that they 
are more distant from us than Greece, Rome, 
or possibly even ancient Egypt? What, 
instance, can be further removed 
from the nineteenth century than Darite? 
Yet some passages in Aristotle might have 
been written the week before last. Note, for 
instance, that which refers to the condemnation 
of “ cornering.” The fact is, absolute dates help 
us little. Say, for instance, that the fourteenth 
century was some 5,000 years back, and the 
twelfth century wasthe “infancy of the world." 
Although it is incorrect as to fact, it is more in 
accordance with true ideas, just as the map of 
the world іп the “Nuremburg Chronicle,” 
which shows Europe as about three-quarters of 
this hemisphere, gives one a far better idea of 
the views entertained at that time (1493) than 
would the most correct geographical chart. 

In studying the Middle Ages and their 
people we find a youthfulness amongst them 
that is very remarkable. The men must have 
been grown-up schoolboys, retaining the 
ardour, generosity and intense partisanship of 
the boy, together with his thoughtless cruelty 
and complete indifference to the feelings 
of others; ready to “ go through fire and 
water for his friends, but unmerciful in his 
views regarding boys of an opposition school ; 
frmly convinced of the absolute correctness 
of his own views and the rectitude of his own 
principles. Now, such a creature as this, 
suddenly raised to man's estate, would give us 
an idea of the medieval citizen. His generosity, 
self-sacrifice, intense devotion to his cause, 
determination to punish what he considered 
wrong regardless of all consequences, unmer- 
ciful treatment of all he thought to be wrong- 
doers, and thorough want of all consideration 
in their regard, would be his most marked 
features; his laws would be “а terror to the 
guilty ;" his enemies would have cause to 
tremble ; if his friends were injured, he would 
take it for granted that they were suffering in 
a just cause, and immediately rush to their 
assistance, utterly regardless of all conse- 
quences. Cur ideas are to do away with par- 
tisanship as much as possible, to do away with 
violent contrasts, to allow every one to think as 
he likes, to tone down everything, and rather 
to suspect enchusiasm, whether it is found 
amongst our friends or our enemies. We try 
to judge everything and everybody from an 
equal standpoint. We do not favour our 
friends ; in fact, we trust them no more than 
our enemies. We rather feel inclined to criti- 
cise our own party more severely than that 
opposed to us. We make our laws and legal 
tribunals so lenient that they often become a 
greater terror to the innocent than to the guilty 
party. In fact, we dislike contrast and enthu- 
siasm. Of course, this has its good side; but 
it is not conducive to great art, especially 


architecture, because architecture, like all other 
arts, should express the wants and feelings of 
its time; whereas, how can you express, in 
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brick and stone, the wants of an age which 
simply wants to be let alone, or the ſeelings 
of a people whose whole study is how to sub- 
due sentiment? 

In the Middle Ages the whole mode of 
thought was absolutely the reverse of this, and 
sentiment and contrast were encouraged. The 
architecture of the period displays these charac- 
teristics in a marked manner: it is more impul- 
sive than scientific, more perfect in design than 
construction ; everything is built ‘not. only to 
serve its purpose but to express it. If we 
wander through the streets of a medizeval city, 
what a contrast there is between the graceful 
cathedral with the delicate vertical lines of its 
steeple, and the heavily machicolated hori- 
zontal parapets of the frowning castle; be- 
tween the picturesque gabled houses, pierced 
with many framed windows glistening in the 
sunlight, and shining out from the intricate 
confusion of old brown timber beams or ruddy 
brickwork, like drops of dew upon the leafless 
tree of autumn, and the massive stone gates 
and bridge. 

In the“ good old times we should have seen 
still greater contrasts; the frowning castle might 
have been garnished with men hanging, and 
the bridge by some poor sufferer in the stocks ; 
perhaps a poor widow with her child might be 
kneeling before the crucifix on the bridge pray- 
ing for the soul's repose of those whose bones 
were bleaching on the castle gallows. The 
law was, indeed, a terror, and delighted in 
exbibiting and parading itself in its most hate- 
ful aspect, and forming in this respect the 
greatest possible contrast to the church, the 
surroundings of which all expressed peace, 
grace, benignity, and beauty. 

| H. W. BREWER. 


importance as a city, and the centre 
of an important diocese. From early Saxon 
times, however, to the Norman invasion, 
Dorchester was a place of considerable note; 
ecclesiastically it may be said to have com- 
menced in the time of Birinus, who established 
here during his episcopate, A.D. 634-648, a 
foundation of secular canons. During the 
latter years of the seventh century, and again 
about a hundred years afterwards, Dorchester 
had no bishop, and in 1092 the See was finally 
removed to Lincoln by Remigius. The impor- 
tance of the city thus became considerably 
reduced, although in the place of the cathedral 
arose a foundation of Canons Regular of the 
Order of St. Augustine, the church of which 
in later years must have become опе of the 
most beautiful of our monastic churches, and, 
in spite of time and mutilation, retains much 
of its magnificence. Three other churches are 
mentioned by Leland, and the sites and traces 
of foundations arc still shown. The abbey was 
dissolved in 1534, when John Mershe, the last 
abbot, and six others subscribed tò the King’s 
supremacy. The church was bought by Richard 
Bewforrest (doubtless of the same familv as 
the Abbot of Dorchester of that name), for the 
sum of 1401. and bequeathed to the people of 
Dorchester as a parish church. “Му bodie," 
he directs, "to be buried in our Lady Ile 
within the churche of Dorchester aforesaid,” 
and further, "Itm 1 bequeath the abbev 
churche of Dorchester which I have bought, 
and the implements thereof.to the Parysh 
of Dorchester aforesaid, so that the said 
Parishioners shall not sell,.alter, or alienate 
the said.churche, implements or any part or 
pell thereof withoute the consente of my heires 
and executors. 

The first view of the church, approaching it 
from the south, does not suggest its monastic 
character, and the long line of its roofs, and 
simple square western tower gives it more the 
appearance of a village church of considerable 
length. This impression is removed, however, 
by an inspection of the north side and the 
interior. For picturesqueness the interior, 
though in many ways simple in arrangement. 
would be difficult to beat, and the building as 

* Addington. The Abbey Church of Dorchester. 


DORCHESTER ABBEY. : 


THE village of' Dorchester, about nine miles 
from Oxford—not.to be confused with {Һе 
capital of the county of Dorset—bears few 
traces at the present day of its former 


Ide series of the '' Abbeys of Great Britain” is con- 
inwed this month with illustrations of Dorchester. For 
the list of Abbeys which have: already appeased, and for 
particulars of future arrangements, see front page of cover, 
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a whole is a highly interesting example of the 


gradual growth of a monastic church from 


Norman to Perpehdicular times. А restora- 
tion begun by the Oxford Architectural Society 
in 1864 was carried out by the late Sir G. G. 
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Scott, and the eastern gables of the presbytery ' 
aisles have been restored, and the fittings i 


generally made more worthy of the church. . 
Some of. the masonry has been termed Saxon, 


- 


but nothing at present visible can with .. 


cértainty.be antedated to the Norman period. 
To the Norman church belong the four piers of 
the“ crossing," the whole of the north wall of 
the nave, a portion of the south wall, what 
remains of the west wall of the north transept, 
and perhaps the core of the wall south of the- 
"crossing," which occupies the site of the- 
west wall of the south transept, and now divides. 
the south aisles of the nave and choir, and, 
seems tohave undergone considerable changes, 
if not rebuilding, when the aisles themselves 
were built. The Norman features now in sin 
consist of the west arch of the “ crossing,” and 
a doorway, now blocked, formerly leading 
from the north transept to the cloister on the 
north side of the nave. In the present north- 
west angle of the north transept is a jamb of a 
window, probably Norman, and in the walls of 
the nave, high up; аге, jambs of windows. 
partially.revealed. These may, however, be 
of Decorated date, like the two remaiüing on 
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the north side. East of the crossing 


nothing remains visible of Norman date, and 
the Early English period which followed it is 
represented by the north aisle of the presbytery. 
Ii appears that in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century the rebuilding of the eastern arm: was 
begun, and that the work was begun at the east 
end, and in such a way as toallow the Norman 
work toremain until the new work was nearly 
completed. How far this scheme. was 
carried out is now impossible to deter-. 
mine, but from traces of а buttress 


-- 
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at the angle of the north aisle and presbytery, | 


апа indications of earlier work in the corre-. 
sponding. position on. the. south, it seems. 
evident that a considerable amount was built. 
In the north aisle are wall shafts with dog- 
tooth ornament on the caps for carrying the 
vault, and the string course below the windo'a, 
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cills stop at the third bay from the east. At 
this point the return wall of the north transept 
is visible, and outside the string course below 
the windows is returned, but has a later sec- 
tion. On the north side of the north-east pier 
of the “ crossing" is a clustered column with 
beautifully carved caps, and a corresponding 
one at present built into the north wall. These 
carry a deeply - moulded arch. The wall 
between the return wall of the transept chapel 
and this column is obviously work used to fill 
up the gap, and the three-light window was 
probably the east window of the chapel. On its 
western side is an Early English cap which 
«oes not correspond with the work in which it 
is set. At the conclusion of the rebuilding 
of the north aisle in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Norman chapel seems to have 
been remodelled, and an arcade was built to 
give access tothe chapel and choir aisle from 
the transept. Owing to the absence of build- 
ings on the south side greater freedom was 
possible, and the extra width of the south aisle 
or “Lady Ile” is no doubt owing to this. The 
south aisle appears to have been of three bays 
. only (one bay being on the site of the south 
transept). In the easternmost bay a piscina 
still remains, and the east wall probably 
returned near this point. The presbytery 
would thus have projected one bay eastward, 
.and would account for the double piscina 
situated just to the west of the present altar 
rails. In later Decorated times the arcades of 
the presbytery seem to have been rebuilt, each 
arcade being divided into three spans. The 
positions of the columns do not correspond either 
with the vaulting shafts of the Early English 
north aisle or with the buttresses of the south 
aisle. The easternmost arch on the south side 
is óf smaller span, the restof the space being 
occupied by the wall in which is placed the 
double piscina already referred to. At this 
time the south aisle was lengthened, the new 
eastern wall being in line with that of the north 
aisle and the presbytery. It was divided into 
two aisles by columns and low screen walls 
between the chapels, and the four spaces were 
vaulted and a room built over, approached by 
шу сюр staircase in the south-east angle. 
he next addition was probably the south 
aisle to the nave. If a Norman south aisle 
existed, all trace of it has been removed, and 
the new aisle was of the same width as the 
south aisle of the choir. The wall between 
was retained, and an altar erected against it, 
on.a platform of four steps.* The Norman 
south wall of the nave was pierced by an 
.arcade of three bays, doing away with any 
windows that might have existed on that side, 
although traces of the jambs of these windows 
can still be seen. The south aisle has appar- 
ently always be known asthe “ Parish Church." 
A feature of the churches of the Augustinian 
Order was that a portion of the west part of 
the church was generally, if not always, 
parochial. Doubtless before the enlargement 
the west part of the nave was the parish 
-church, and, aíter the extension of the aisle, 
the parochial altar was removed to it. What 
appears to have been the last important addi- 
tion to the church was the further lengthening 
of the presbytery, the projection beyond the 
east walls of the aisles being about 18 ft., 
approximately the same projection as that of 
the former presbytery before the eastern 
chapels were added to the south aisle. Three 
large windows were introduced, all of remark- 
able design and beauty of detail. The east 
window is of six lights, divided by a massive 
buttress in the centre. Over this is a traceried 
circle, a modern restoration on the old lines. 
The window resembles in design the east 
window of the south transept chapel at Christ- 
church Cathedral, Oxford {illustrated in the 
Buildcr, August 9, 1890). The window on the 
north side is of four lights, a“ Jesse " window of 
unique design. Thestonework is designed to re- 
present the branches of the tree, and besides the 
figures, now much mutilated, in stained glass 
are a second series carved in stone, placed 
against the inner faces of the mullions, with a 
recumbent figure of Jesse at the bottom. This 
window is shown in the general view of the 
exterior, and the interior was illustrated іп 
Builder, August 16,1890. Both these windows 
are of late Decorated date and the rere-arches 
have three rows of ballflower introduced into 
the mouldings, The parapet on the exterior is 
similarly decorated (see exterior view). The 


* The buttress now at the south-west angle is of earlier 
date than the nave aisie, and, from indications in the wall, 
appears to havé been removed from the south-west angle of 
the choir aisle when the nave aisle was built. (See plan.) 
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third window, that on the south, approaches 
more to Perpendicular in its design. It is of 
four lights, and underneath are three sedilia 
and a piscina with elaborate canopies. Behind 
the sedilia are small triangular windows now 
filled with glass of early date, removed, no 
doubt, from a part of the church taken down to 
make way for the new work. A tower doubt- 
less stood over the “crossing,” but this has 
entirely disappeared, the present western tower 
being of Post-Reformation date. In it are hing 
six bells. E t 

. The present ritual arrangement of the church 
is, Of course, quite modern. The ritual choir 
before the Dissolution would have been under 
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the "crossing," with the pulpitum or rood- 


screen immediately westward. An opening ІП 
the wall remains at this point (on the south 
side), and evidently connected the rood-loft 
with a gallery or some such structure, 
situated in 4he south nave aisle, against its 


east wall. Against the western face of the. 
easternmost detached column of the nave . 
arcade is a large projecting bracket curiously. 
sculptured with crouching female figures and; 


foliage. From its size it formed an important 


feature of this part of the nave; and at this 
point a screen appears to have crossed both : 


nave and aisle, the space between it and the 


pulpitum in the nave forming а retro-choir. ' 
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the arms of Ideley, ermine, a fesse daucette. 
These shields evidently formed part of the 
Ideley brass mentioned by Addington, P. 137, 
quoting Lee's M.S. A slab with an early 
cross in low relief, the matrices of two others, 
and a fourth with remains of a marginal 
inscription also remain, and are shown on the 
ground plan. In the nave are three sla5s— 
twa near the font, in the south aisle, with 
matrices of brasses, and a third near the north 
wall of the nave, a coped stone witha plain , 
cross and a marginal inscription in Lombardic 
letters. The remains of the so-called shrine of 
St. Birinus, already noted, have been placed 
here, and many delicately-worked fragments of 
caps and shaíts, thought to have belonged to 
it, are now preserved in the vestry. 

A considerable quantity of the old glass 
still remains. Inthe small triangular open- 
ings.at the back of the sedilia is glass of early 
date, with figure subjects in’ circles, probably 
préserved from the earlier church. In thetwo 
Decorated square-headed windows on the 
north side of the nave is some contemporary 
glass, chiefly canopy work. А 

The three great windows of the presbytery 
are all worthy of careful attention. The east 
window, although restored, with some modern 
glass inserted, still retains a great deal of 
ancient glass, chiefly figure subjects. Among 
them are the Virgin and Child, the Annuncia- 
tion, St. Michael, St. Lawrence, and many 
smaller subjects. The glass in the north 
window consists entirely of single figures. 
forming part of the tree of Jesse, in the stune- 
work ; and the south window has a fine series 
of shields of arms, of which between twenty 
and thirty still remain. Three others, for- 
merly, we believe, in the east windows of the 
choir chapels, belong to the same series and 
date. Two out of the three windows have 
elaborately - sculptured figures introduced 
singly and in groups on the mullions. Those 
on the north window refer to the tree of Jesse, 
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DORCHESTER апа соң me transom of ШЕ, е» on the 
south side are a series of figures forming a 

ABBEY CHURCH. . | procession. 
Delaitss 0/72, The parapets generally аге of simple design ; 
; that of the choir and presbytery, however, is, 
no Brasses, on the north side, ornamented with ballflower, 


and its extent westward marks the rebuilding 
in the fourteenth century very clearly (see 
exterior view). 

The south is the side of the church usually 
seen; the north side, however, is more pic- 
turesque, and the general view has been taken 
from the north-east. The east window and 
“Jesse” window of the presbytery are shown, 
and also the beautifully-designed windows of 
the north aislé, and the portion westward 
partly on the site of the north transept, of 
probably Post-Reformation date. Beyond is 
seen the nave, with its two .square-headed 
Decorated windows and round-headed modern 
lancet, the whole backed by the mass of the 
embattled western tower. A little west of this 
tower is a building bearing traces of fifteenth 
century windows and doorways. _ Its roof and 
turret show, in the view, close to the western 
tower. 

There are many points of interest in this 
beautiful church, of which space does not allow 
of detailed description : the Norman doorway 
with its carved capitals leading from the 
transept to the cloister, the Decorated doorway 
in the nave wall close to it, and the traces of a 
large Norman arch over the latter; the 


[he base of à wooden screen—apparently 
п situ—still exists in the eastern bay of the 
arcade, dividing the nave from the aisle. 
Near it are remains of encaustic tiles. 

The great length of the presbytery east of 
the “crossing” was probably very fully occupied 
by the various monuments in which Dorchester 
was so rich, and an important place must have 
been reserved for the shrine of St. Birinus— 
fragments of which have been found built up | 
in the recess on the north side of the nave near | 
the "crossing." It is now lying near the west 
end of the nave, and seems to have measured 
$ it. in length and 2 ít. in width, divided into| | 
four bays with rich vaulting and colouring. 

In the floor of the eastern portion of the| | 
choir aisle, and in the presbytery are placed 
the principal effigies and slabs, many of the 
latter having matrices of brasses, now destroyed. 
In the presbytery is a complete brass of Abbot 
Rychard Bewforrest— a good example of | 
costume. Next it is a matrix of a small brass | 


with kneeling figures, and near the south wall S i: | | curiously designed doorway in the north aisle 
a fine slab, formerly with a figure cf a knight OW Шқ — и O | of the choir, and the foundations of the 
qe {ч сапору, апа two shields.. Two Lu. SSS ———B o ез destroyed north transept and chapel; the 
rr | or" anny aa e | vette ofthe Kae it chew ае 

X j : d holding û ЕЧ ҸД, әсе uttress of the presbytery with ch Š 
pastoral staff, four crosses in the angles, and a 2 AREY [Capat Nen 4 Сезіп. | ment and pedestal (or a Bure the, ا‎ oí 
marginal inscription : Johannis de Suttona the north-east, south-east, and south-west 
іше quem christe corona Abbatis gessit | angles of the church; the beautiful piscina 


UN; qu ы ғо The other, a white | legged effigy of a knight (see illustration) ; and | and turret stair doorway in the south-east angle 
А — چ‎ "А stat an incised figure, and | an effigy of John de Stonore, Judge, and Chief of the presbytery chapel; and the crypt or 
jacet Dis Ro T ion ад much wi гп: Hic Justice of the Common Pleas in the reign of vault, about II ft. square, below the altar plat- 
Rowton in y^ A gaon ā prior prioratus de | Edward III. The brasses consist of an im- form in the south aisle of the nave. Most of 
c 42 50 * ^ postea abbas | perfect one to two members of the Drayton these, however, are either shown in the 

Epus 17 Rester, ласо Dioc, necnon | family; the upper past of the male effigy in general view or illustrated in the text. 
— john d Eu өзен p peietur deus armour only remains, the head resting on a The font has an ancient leaden bowl with 
de Rowton шел; ry n ie 1349, and Roger | tilting helm with the Drayton crest, a Saracen s seated figures under an arcade, the shafts 
in th rà pee азо 5510. _ |head. Near ita matrix of a brass of another | having spiral and chevron ornament, and 
a е south aisle arranged in two rows in| member oí the same family, with two shields finished both at the top and bottom with a 
— of the altar steps of the chapels аге a remaining, charged-with the arms of Drayton | band of conventional foliage. The font, which 
arger number of monuments. There аге four | quartering Segrave. A small brass to has been placed on a modern plinth, now 
Ates: a Bishop (of fourteenth century | Rychard Bewíorrest and his wife is to the|stands in the south aisle of the nave (see 

. but supposed to represent | west of the Stonore monument, and a small | sketch). | КОИ 

ishop Æschuine, A.D. 991); a knight on an single figure to the east of it. There are| The monastic buildings were on the north 
altar tomb (опе of the Segraves)+: a cross- | also three matrices of small brasses, and near | side ; but, with the exception of the weathering 
''Addington. The Abbey Church of Dorchester. the Segrave effigy is a stone which formerly of the cloister roof against the walls of the 
See Би еу, August 16, 7890. had three shields—one only now remains with | nave and north transept, nothing remains «f 
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them. The south porch is Perpendicular, the 
upper part being of wood. Near it is a church- 
yard cross, with the head restored. Among 
the fragments of ‘carved work in the church is 
the head of a cross, having the Crucifixion 
sculptured dn one side and the Crowning of 
the Virgin on ‘the other. Throughout the 
Church the details are excellent, and some of 
the mouldings, especially the arcades of the 
presbytery, unusually elaborate. Inthe absence 
of documentary evidence there must remain 
many puzzling points about the building; but, 
judging from the architectural features, there 
seems little doubt but that the process of 
gradual enlargement was carried out much on 
the lines suggested in the foregoing notes. 
E ROLAND W. PAUL. 


ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE : 


INTERIOR VIEWS LOOKING EASTWARD AND 
WESTWARD. 


THESE are reproductions of two elaborate 
water-colour drawings made by Mr. A. E. 
Henderson, to whom we are indebted also 
for a long article on the great church, which 
will be found on another page. 

With reference to these drawings, Mr. 
Henderson writes :— p. 

“The length shown. from apse to western 
wall is about 279 ft., the breadth of the nave 
110 ft., and the .height to the crown of the 
dome 179 ft. Painted thereon is a long text 
from the Koran. The great discs shown аге 
of canvas painted green, with gilt lettering, 
bearing the names of Allah, the Prophet, and 
the six Caliphs. | | 

The Sultan’s Tribune within the north-east 
exedra, was erected by Fossati in 1849. 

Within the. western exedra are two beautiful 
Marmora marble fountajns, used for ablution. 
They are said to have been brought from the 
island of Marmora or from Pergamos by 
Marad III., 1574-07. | | wed 

The church being out of the axis of the holy 
city of Mecca necessitates the Mihrab in the 
apse and the whole of the carpeting to be set 
askew. . . m 

The wooden balustrading round the cor- 
nices, the chandeliers, and tribunes have been 
omitted. .  ; . . HG 

My thanks are due to our British Embassy 
and the Türkish Government for obtaining the 
opportunity to make these drawings." | 


BLENHEIM. 


IN spite of many defects, Blenheim will 
always hold its distinction not only as the most 
important work of its architect, Sir John Van- 
brugh, but as one of the most stately and 
remarkable of the great English country 
mansions of the Renaissance period. И 
there is a want of refinement in parts, 
there is at all events nothing little about 
it; as Mr. A. E. Street said in a paper on 
the subject. communicated to the Institute 
S'ournal ten years ago— It looks emphatically 
what it was intended to be, but was not—a 
nation's offering." This is in keeping with the 
expression in the more quaint English of the 
Vitruvius Britannicus “ The manner is grand, 
the parts noble, and the air majestick, of this 
palace, adapted to the martial .genius of the 
patron. It was intended, in short, as а 
palatial residence offered by a grateful country 
to a universally victorious general. Unfortu- 
nátély;as is hinted in Mr. Street’s words, the 
building was nota free offering after all; on 
the death of Queen Anne the public supplies 
were stopped ; the completion of the building, 
which was not ready at the death of the Duke 
of. Marlborough, was left in the: hands of the 
despotic Sarah, who constituted. herself 
clerk of works, and dismissed Vanbrugh with 
insult, leaving him to satisfy the lawful 
demands of some of the contractors out of his 
own. pocket, but fortunately not presuming to 
alter the design. 

‘Blenheim was commenced in the early years 
of the eighteenth century ; the grant for it was 
made іп 1705, and Vanbrugh instructed to pre- 
раге а model; The plan. as is well known, is a 
very defective one in a practical sense, though 
affording a.fine outline on which to erect an 
effective design; in the case of the staircases it 
is not even architecturally effective, as they are 
far too small for the palatial scale of the 
building, besides being too much hidden 
out of sightíor effect. The exterior, especially 
the entrance front shown in our lithograph 


view, is, however, a good illustration of the 
merit which Reynolds, looking at architecture 
with the eye of a painter, discerned in 
Vanbrugh—" to support his principal object 
he introduced his second and third groups 
and masses; he “understood the conduct 
of his background, and took care that 
his building should not abruptly start out of 
the ground without a preparation.' The great 
erections over the angle pavilions, with their 
enormous finials, are no doubt quite out of 
scale with the other details, yet there is some- 
hing imposing about them, and they impart a 
kind of castellated character suitable to the 
palace of a great soldier. . 

The two views were both drawn and finished 
on the spot by Mr. W. Monk, expressly for this 
publication. 


THE PALACE HOTEL, AVENUE DES 
CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS. 


. M. GEORGES CHEDANNE, the architect of 
this fine hotel, covering a surface of over 
3,000 square metres, and having its principal 
facade on the Avenue des Champs Elysées, has 
followed and applied in his scheme of design 
the principles of his master, the well-known 
architect, M. Guadet. The difficulty of success- 
fully treating such a building in an artistic 
manner, and avoiding the monotony and end- 
less repetition of architectural elements necessi- 
tated by a façade over 100 metres long, 
comprising seven stories of ordinary rooms 
and bedrooms, the height and sizes of which 
could not be varied greatly or sacrificed to the 
necessity of design, with window .openings 
of nearly similar size—in fact, a problem as 
ungrateful as that of the ordinary maison а lover 
—has been admirably met by M. Chedanne. 

. The seties of bow-windows rising from the 
ground floor to the entablature, and crowned 
by a decorative order with detached columns 
and open pediment, forming a succession of 
loggie comprising the two roof stories, con- 
nected one with another by the carefully- 
studied balcony with its elegant vases; the 
graceful line of the bow-windows attached in 
an ingenious manner to the facade wall; the 
masses of sculpture work in bold relief, plentiful 
enough to produce a rich decorative effect, 
but sufficiently restrained for bringing into 
value the plain, unadorned surfaces, give 
evidence of the. artistic temperament and facile 
imagination of the architect. The transition 
from the rich facade of the Avenue des Champs 
Elysces to the much simpler one of the Rue 
Bassano has been skilfully obtained by means 
of the fine stone bas-relief crowning the 
rounded angle of the building. This bas- 
relief is the work of M. Boutry, sculptor. 

M. Chedanne, а Grand. Prix of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, could hardly avoid expressing in 
his plan of the ground floor, which, of course, 
contains the various large public rooms per- 
taining to a hotel, the traditions of his academi- 
cal training. The main lines of the plan lie 
along two principal axes placed at right angles 
one with another. The main axis, parallel to 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, sets out from 
the covered carriage: entrance in the Rue 
Bassano, crosses the vestibule of the grand 
staircase, the fine central hall, andthe’ wide 
corridor leading to thetable d'hóte. The cther 
axis sets out from the state entrance on the 
avenue, crosses an elliptica] vestibule, the 
large central hall, the winter garden, and ends 
at a secondary staircase behind. The general 
service and minor rooms of the ground floor 
are set out in a similar manner on perpendi- 
cular axes. | 
On either side of the main vestibule, facing 
the avenue, are the grand dining - room, 
restaurant, drawing-room, .parlour,. and. recep- 
tion room, the prettily decorated tea-room, and 
the table d'hóte dining-room, this last on the 
Rue de Galilée. The six stories of upper floors 
Contain the suites of. bedrooms. and: sitting- 
rooms, &c. The basement, containing all the 
services necessary to the life оға large hotel, 
is composed of :four tiers. of cellars. im some 
portions, containing the accumulators for the 
electric lighting, the depots: for luggage, the 
low-pressure heating system, and tbe excellent 
arrangement of filters for clearing the drinking 
water at its entrance from the mains. The 
various portions accessible to the public are 
tastefully decorated with wall linings of various 
materials. 

i The public rooms of the ground floor are all 
very: richly decorated; the central hall is 
especially fine. The: various excellent and 
careífully-studied sculpture of exterior and in- 


erior is due to the talent of a number of well- ' 


known decorative sculptors — MM.  Gasq, 
Boutry, Sicard, Baralis, Capellaro, Peynot, 
Soules, Charpentier, and Lefebvre. АП tue 
sculpture-work of the interior was modelled in 
position, so as to judge of and obtain the proper 
effect of the fmished work under interior light- 
ing. M. Chedanne, who is himeeli a skilful 
modeller, carefully watched and superintended 
all the decorative work, giving with his own 
hand here and there masterful touches to 
blend the decorative and architectural work in 
difficult pa or even modelling such por- 
tions in his own studio. The resulting ettect 
is such that the decorative work appears to 


have grown with the architectural work, and 


the stiff lines and unsuitable appearance of 
decorative features studied and modelled in 
studios far away from the building are avoided. 
The small a/clier attached to M. Chevanne's 


drawing offices is an interesting proof of the 


architect's artistic temperament, for here may. 
be seen models of various kinds of work, such 
as doors of charming design, sketched out in 
clay or wax by M. Chevanne and executed by 
skilled artists under his supervision. 

The ceiling-panels of the restaurant were 
painted by M. Gervais ; those of the drawing- 
room by MM. Lavalley and Riquet ; the wail- 
panels of the table d'hote dining-room are due 
to M. Dewambez, a rising young painter, a 
late Prix de Rome. The various decorative 
ironwork is due to MM. Bergeotte and 
Dauvillier. 


REREDOS, BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 
NEARLY two years ago we published a 
reproduction from Mr. Pearson's drawing for 
the new reredos for Bristol Cathedral. We 
now give an illustration of its actual effect in 


execution, from a photograph made specially . 


for this journal. 


We gave a description of the design at the 


time of publishing the original drawing 
(Builder, February 26, 1898) ; we have only to 
add now that it has been executed in Bath 
stone’ by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, of London, 


under the direction of Mr. Н. L. Pearson, the 
son of the late architect.“ | ; 


' 
+ 


EAST WINDOW, LONGWORTH 


..CHURCH.---- - - eco 


Tuis boldly designed window has been.. 
carried out by Messrs.. Powell & Sons from , 


the cartoons of Mr. Heywood Sumner. | 
. The whole colour scheme is produced with 


self-coloured or pot metal glass, except in the 
head, hands, and feet of the figure of the. 
Saviour, which alone have been painted as 


far as necessary to give the modelling of the 


surface. | , ! 


| TE: = 
EXAMPLES OF ATHENIAN GRAVE- ` 
RELIERS.: i.. 


. GOETHE in his Italian Journey visited the, 
museum at Verona, ' saw? the Greek 'grave- ^ 
reliefs preserved there, and ‘recorded ‘his im- : 
pressions in words remarkable for their instruc- 
ive sympathy and insight. The wind which 
blows from the tombs of the aricients comes 
ith gentle breath as over a mound of roses. 
The reliefs are touching and . pathetic, and 
always represent life. There stand father and 
mother, their son between them, gazing at’ 
one another with unspeakable truth to nature. 
Here a pair clasp hands. ..'. Tome the presence * 
of these scenes was very touching. Their art. 
is of a late period, yet are they simple, natural, 
and of universal interest, Here there is no 
knight in harness on his knees awaiting з. 
joyful resurrection. The artist has, with more 
or less skill, presented to us only the persons 
themselves, and so made (heir presence lasting. 
and perpetual They fold not their hands, 
gaze not into heaven; they are on earth what . 
they were and what they are ; they stand side 
by side, take interest in one another, love one 
another; and that is what is in the stone, 
even though somewhat unskilfully, yet. most 
pleasingly depicted." Goethe's words аге 
memorable, yet it needs no Goethe to feel the’ 
charm of these simple monuments. Their appeal 
is direct, immediate. ' Moreover—and this to 
the Teutonic mind is of no small moment— 
they striké an unexpected domestic note ; their 
homeliness goes homé to us. We have imaged 
the Greeks in our minds as a people ideal, 
remote, perbaps a trifle inhuman ; but in the 
presence of these Attic stela we realise with 
a pleasant shock of surprise that they were 
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men of like passions with ourselves. The gods 
have come down to dwell with men; the Attic 
stonemason is nearer to us than the Pheidias 
of the Parthenon ; and yet for all that he is a 
Greek, and һе has succeeded just where 
the modern tombstoné sculptor fails ; he has 
touched us without the all but inevitable lapse 
into emotional squalor. 

Goethe had before him but a few late and 
inferior specimens. The instances now known 
count by thousands, and are scattered through- 
out the museums of Europe, the main bulk, 
however, still naturally remaining in and near 
Athens, where they were chiefly found.^ The 
examples we figure in the plate all come from 
Attic sources. During the early part of the 
present century scattered specimens came to 
light from time to time in sporadic excavations. 
In 1861 a road was made at Athens from the 
Place de la Concorde down to the Peir:eus, and 
the workmen had to cut through the mound 
known from the dedication of the neighbouring 
church as the Hagia Trias. A whole row of 
these beautiful stelze, still standing in situ, came 
tolight. Tothe lasting disgrace of the engineer 
in charge—who shall be nameless—to avoid 
making a slight and easy deflection, he had 
them taken down and carted away, breaking 
many in the process. The mound in which 
they had lain buried for so many centuries 
was, it is thought, the agger heaped up by 
Sulla when he was besieging Athens. It was 
certainly artificial, and we probably owe the 
preservation of the stel to the chances of war. 
From 1861 on, public attention was roused, 
discoveries followed thick and fast, and the 
whole "Street of Tombs” in the Athenian 
. Perameikos was systematically explored. A 
few monuments just outside the Dipylai gate 
are still left standing in situ ; the rest are care- 
. fully housed in the great Central Museum of 
Athens. | 

The dating of these grave-reliefs is a 
matter of no small interest and, broadly 
speaking, of little difficulty. A glance at the 
eight specimens selected will show that they 
are post- l'heidian. The famous stele of 
Hegeso (No. 4) is the earliest and probably 
belongs to the end of the fifth century B.C., or 
at latest the early part of the fourth. Nos. 8, 
7, and 5, are a little later, so are 2, and 3, and 6, 
while No. 1 bears the distinct stamp of 
Hellenism. All, even to the latest, have some - 
thing of the grand Pheidian manner. No 
single specimen is the work of a great artist, 
but all are heirs to a fine artistic tradition. 
George Meredith has somewhere in his trench- 
ant way defined good breeding as an exquisite 
performance on the instrument we are." These 
reliefs are essentially well-bred, the instrument 
is not genius, but all is done that a highly- 
trained performance can do. A curious index 
of their traditional impersonal character is the 
fact that after long looking at and living with 
them they are apt to weary us à little. We tire 
of the perfect, easy, almost mechanical manner, 
and long for the fresh impulse of even a rude 
personality. И 

It has been conjectured, and with every pro- 
bability, that many of the earlier grave relicfs 
are the work of the actual stonemasons whom 
the completion of the Parthenon threw out of 
work, The adornment of Athens by Pericles 
drew from the islands and the Peloponnesos a 
throng of highly - trained workmen easily 
moulded to his traditions. At the close of the 
fifth century Athens was overtaken by disaster 
after disaster, the Peloponnesian war, the 
plague; public works ceased, and many a 
skilled craftsman must һауе been glad of 
work at any price. Certainly such work 
as that of the stele of Hegeso (No. 4) 15 
Pheidian, even in the smallest details. The 
pose of the seated figure, the gracious inclina- 
tion of the head, the proud full lips, the aloof 
air, the tinge of melancholy, all these remind 
us not only of the cated’ gods, but of the 
splendid young cavalry officer of the Parthenon 
frieze. Small details, too, like the cap of the 
standing figure and the characteristic drapery 
fold on the breast; seem like a positive echo. 


ee 


beauty and Menclaus “ for that heis the son-in- 
law of Zeus." Orpheus and the Orphics went 
deeper, developing doctrines of retribution ; 
they taught how by fasting, by ceremonies of 
purification, by a complex and difficult asceti- 
cism a man might purge his spirit of all gross- 
ness and became what he was—divine. In the 
symbolic ritual of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
into which almost as a matter of birthright 
every free-born Athenian was initiated, the 
ceremonies of baptism and sacramental com- 
niunion ensured to the initiated the guerdon 
of blessedness in Hades. 
Thrice happy they 

Of mortal men who, having done these rites, 

Then pass to Hades'; for to them alone 

Is given to live—tor others all is woe. 


It was only for a few brief decades that the 
Greek was absolutely himself, and these are 
the days of Periclean Athens. To express 
his characteristics, then, we want Greek words, 
the proud words, from which Christianity, 
with its other standards, has taught us to 
shrink, меуалофехга greatness of soul, абтаркна 
the dignity of self-sufficingness, аёос rever- 
ence for others that is three parts reverence 
for oneself, харс charm, the physical magic of 
personality, graciousness, that we have meta- 
morphosed into charity—all these, the positive 
qualities and not merely limit, reserve, restraint, 
balance, go to make up what is really Greek ; 
and it is these qualities that are as clearly 
imaged in the domestic art of these grave 
relieís as in the marbles of the Parthenon. 

The scenes represented are simple, the mean- 
ing obvious—a seated lady (No. 7); а maid 
brings a toilette casketto her mistress (Nos. 4, 6, 
and I); a maid adjusts the sandal of her mistress 
(No. 8); mother and child and maid (No. 5); hus- 
band and wife join hands in token of farewell 
(Nos. 2 and 3). It has been often noted, with 
surprise, that the moment chosen is sometimes, 
from our point of view, trivial—the choice of 
a jewel (No. 4) ; the fastening of a sandal (No. 
8. The selection of such moments is partly 
due, no doubt, to the artist's choice of a beautiful 
motive, a lovely pose or gesture, partly also tothe 
franker attitude of the Greek mind on the ques- 
tion of personal adornment; they had no 
Puritan ancestry to set goodness as antithesis 
against beauty. But there is another cause 
for the selection of these toilette scenes—a cause 
that only emerges when we study archaic 
grave reliefs earlier by a century or more 
than any of those figured here. These archaic 
reliefs, of which there are admirable specimens 
in the local museum of Sparta, represent the 
bringing of offerings to a seated figure or figures. 
Theiseated figurerepresents the heroised, deified 
ancestor ; the worshippers are his descendants. 
and of these early reliefs our present examples 
are the direct outcome—there is not a link 
wanting in the chain. Much of the dignity of 
the later relieís is due to their long hieratic 
tradition. The early sculptors believed that 
the seated figure they represented was a divine 
person ; hence the divine air. Long after the 
faith died out the dignity it had inspired 
remained. It has been, so in nearly all great 
periods of art. The purely human maiden of 
the Renaissance artist borrowed a divine эфте- 
thing from the traditional Madonna. It seems 
as though the straight discipline of orthodoxy 
were needed to intensify the artists concep- 
tion, to cast, as it were, the permanent mould. 
The Athenian sculptor of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. meant, no doubt, to be purely 
human, purely naturalistic ; but he is heir 
to this great hieratic tradition, and the heir is 
servant to the past. He wills to carve a dead 
mother, but he haunts her with the remem- 
bered semblance of a goddess seated in her 
great throne-like chair. A little child (No. 1) 
brings a pet bird to its mother; he is the 
counterpart of the pigmy worshipper of the 
Spartan stelce offering the cock. 

Some at least of the almost inhuman calm of 
these grave-reliefs lies in this dependence on 
hieratic type. It is not all balance and re- 
straint and artistic limit ; the scene of human 
parting is cast in the mould fashioned for the 
worship of a god, and is, therefore, severe. 
So long as this hieratic canonical type is 
maintained even unconsciously, we have no 
unseemly scenes of physicaldistress, no woman 
swooning in death, no terror-stricken maids. 
Once the mould broken, the restraint of hiera- 
tic convention relaxed, and, as is seen by 
examples which do not figure here, the Greek 
speedily lapsed into sensationalism. 

It is indeed this reminiscence of ancestor 
worship that lends to these parting scenes 
their true pathos—a pathos almost unbearable. 
It is expressed too in an undertone of regret 
that touches us far more than any uttered 
lamentation. Goethe is right: "here there is 
no knight in harness, on his knees, awaiting a 
joyful resurrection." There is no evidence of 
hope or fear, much less of faith ; nothing but 
the presentment of a lovely human life. And 
yet all archæological evidence, literary and 
monumental, go to prove that the Athenian of 
the days of: Pericles was true to a long tradi- 
tion of faith, faith inthe after-life and potency 
oí the dead. Homer, in his aristocratic fashion, 
concerned himself with the select few only, 
the beautiful, the well-born, the well-con- 
nected ; for such there was an Elysium to 
which they were translated that they might 
not see death. Helen goes there for her 


So Sophocles, and later Plutarch adds, “То dieis 
to be initiated into thc greater mysteries." But 
the goddess fashioned by Periclean Athens in 
its own image was Athene, goddess of pure 
reason, born from her father's brain. And the 
Athenian of those days had the courage or the 
cowardice, as we take it, of his convic- 
tions; what could not be certainly known 
was not to be weakly and passionately desired. 
He chose advisedly, facing the hopes and 
fears and faults of his fathers to renounce them 
all. The funeral oration pronounced by 
Pericles over the graves of the fallen is the best 
commentary on these grave-reliefs, private and 
domestic though they are. He bids the sorrow- 
ing survivors be comiorted. not by the hope of 
future glory, but by the remembrance of a life 
well lived, a death bravely died, by the 
айтарқыа of а perfect humanity. This 
beautiful human life must end, and the virtue, 
the courage of rationalism is a stately resigna- 
tion to the inevitable, a serene acceptance 
(orepyey) of the natural order of things, but 
this gracious calm is haunted by a touch of 
melancholy, the pathos of ancestral faith 
renounced, a heritage toregone. 
TANE E. HARRISON. 


THE “MONUMENT AUX MORTS,” PARIS. 


SOME years ago. at the time when the plaster 
maquette of M. Dartholomcé's remarkable con- 
ception entitled Monument aux Morts was 
exhibited at the New Salon, we gave a lar ge- 
scale reproduction froin this plaster model. 
The work has now been executed in stone, to a 
scale rather over life-size, in the Pere Lachaise 
Cemetery, and we have thought it would 
interest our rcaders to have a representation of 
it as it now appears in its permanent form. 

But for the igure of the angel below watch- 
ing over the sleeping pair, and the text in- | 
scribed on the back of this lower recess 
(“They that sit in darkness and the shadow o! 
death, upon them hath the light shined’) it 
would appear a rather Pagan work to set up in 
the cemetery of a Christian land ; the range of 
fipures on each side above, approaching the 
opening oí the tomb, scem to represent only 
the fear of death, or painful reluctance and 
mourning at the thought of it. The real 
poetry of the whole design consists in those 
two central figures of the man and woman, 
with their backs to the spectator, and as if 
looking into the recesses of the tomb: there 15 
a mysterious and solemn significance in this 
group, who appear to be supporting or СОП- 
soling each other, which is deeply impressive. 
This portion of the design was the first 
executed ; it was exhibited separately at the 
New Salon the year previous to the exhibition 
of the whole design, and at once impressed us 
with the conviction that its author was 2 
sculptor of no ordinary power both of imagina- 
tion and execution. 

———— 

THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY EVENING CLASSES. 
—The Carpenters’ Company, in conjunction wi 
the Council of King's College, announce the re- 
opening of their evening classes at King's College 
next week. It has been found necessary to re- 
arrange the classes somewhat, in order to admit 
those students who were unable to join last term. 
owing to the classes being full. Even with the 
changes made, it will be advisable for intending 
students to apply early, as there are not a large 
number of vacancies. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, WIGAN.—On the го ult, the 
Mayor of Wigan (Mr. J. T. Gee) switched on the 
supply of electric light for public use for the first 
time in Wigan. The supply up to the present 15 
confined to an area comprising the principal bust- 
ness streets. The intention of the Corporation 18 to 
provide electric light and electric traction. and also 
to introduce the power for industrial purposes. . 
Mr. Bishop is the engineer. 


—. —t . — L— —¾ 

* The literature of these grave-reliefs is already a 
formidable one. Those who care to pursue the subject in 
«letail can consult the great corpus of these monuments in 
process of publication by the Vienna Academy, Die 
Attischen Grab-reliefs-heransgegeben und Aufrage der 
v. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, von A. Conze," 
and for a more popular survey. Sculptural Tombs of 
Hellas," by Percy Gardner (1896). Reliefs and Inscrip- 
tions of Athenian Tombs,” 1. c., chapter x. of ‘‘ Chapters 
in Greek History,” by the same author; ' Monuments 
and Mythology of Ancient Athens,” section xxiv., The 
Street of Tombs,” J. E. Harrison: and for the art side 
specially, Essays on the Art of Pheidias," C. Wald- 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 


THE CLERGY AND ARTISTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


SIR, A paragraph in your Notes of December 23, 
with regard to the above, has, owing to the Christ- 
mas holiday, only just reached me. Аз its repre- 
sentations are somewhat partisan, I feel I can trust 
to your continual fairness for space to put the 
matter from another side. The Clergy and Artists' 
Association has not at all ** come to grief," as your 
paragraph suggests, but, on the contrary, is retain- 
ing and increasing its membership. The Society 
was formed some four years ago for the purpose of 
providing an office, central and accessible, by which 
the clergy and others might, if they wished it, be 
put into communication with artists direct, instead 
of having to. go to shops. But this simple pro- 
gramme seemed too unambitious for a section of 
the members, some of whom desired to make the 
Association a National Society of Church Art,” 
whatever that might mean, aud still further to 
create it as a missionary society for inspiring 
artists with certain clerical views, which the names 
you bave published will sufficiently indicate. 

J think, Sir, that you will agree that the com- 
mittee of the Association were in their right in 
resisting an attempt to capture the society for pur- 

зо completely outside that of its original 
foundation. 

And I think further that your readers will have 
already judged from which side, whether from that 
of Bishops and Canons, or from that of working 
artiets, was likely to come the dictatorial attitude 
which your. paragraph suggests as at the bottom of 
our difüculties But besides the clerical and ladies’ 
names given, your paragraph publishes {hose of four 
artists as members of the Association just now 
withdrawing from it. May I, therefore, correct so 
far as to point out that of these four, Sir William 
Richmond had ceased for a rud to be a member of 
the Association; ,and t Miss Rope and 
Mr. Holiday had not as yet made themselves 
regular members. It was, therefore, only Mr. 
A. G. Walker who had it in his power to 
withdraw from the Association, for reasons 
which he, no doubt, considers sufficient. Your 
paragraph is misinformed too as to what took place 
at the meeting at Leighton House. It was not an 
annual meeting, as it states, but one of special 
business, called to confirm certain changes of rules, 
which had been in discussion for six months, and on 
which the general views of the members had 
resulted in a compromise. This compromise had 
been accepted by a large general meeting held some 
weeks previously ; but just before the confirmatory 
meeting the Committee had information that 
a combination, hostile to the original objects 
of the Association, was in a plot to swamp the 
general opinion of,the members by settíng up a 
permanent clerical direction of the society in the 
hands of tbe clique mentioned. The Secretary, on 
opening the meeting, found that there were present 
in the room several outsiders, who apparently 
intended to take part in the proceedings, aad 
although it was a strictly business meeting, declined 
to withdraw. It being at a private residence, he 
could only adjourn the meeting. 
supported at once by a maiority present. as he has 
since been by a great majority of the members, The 
Association has been delivered from an attempt to 
divert its objects, and can now return to what it 
trusts is a career of simple usefulness. 


EDWARD S. PRIOR. 
— — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WIMBORNE ' MINSTER AND CHRISTCHURCH 
PRIORY.—By the Rev. Thomas Perkins. (George 
Bell & Sons.) 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON 
AND STEEL. 


Introduction. 


VERY succeeding year brings fresh 
evidence of the changes taking place 
in connexion with the practice of 
arts and sciences. Amongst these 


various d 
architecture exhibits comparatively little indi- 
cation of advancement, either in theory or in 


practice. We say comparatively little because 
the real progress which has been made is 
dwarfed by the enormous concurrent develop. 
ment of other arts and sciences. Architecture 
as a fine art was known, practised, and brought 
to a state of what appears to be perfection 
many centuries ago ; as a practical science it 
has always provided, more or less satisfac- 
torily, for the application of materials to the 


Thus it is that, surrounded. by the wonders 
of latter-day science and the opening up of new 
departments of engineering, the art of building 
seems to be almost at a standstill. Minister- 
ing, as he does, to the wants of human 
nature, which changes not, the architect 
is not called upon to exploit new wonders, 
and his mission is fulfilled if he present com- 
fort, convenience, sanitation, and scientific 
construction in an artistic form. At the present 
time there is sufficient evidence to show that 
this mission is being accomplished, and that 
adaptation is being made of resources rendered 
available by the progress of engineering 
science. It is beyond the scope of these 
articles to discuss the general question of 
building construction, and inquiry will be 
limited to a consideration of the applicability 
of iron and steel to such work. Iron con- 
struction, as practised in the ‘cited States, 
has not hitherto been introduced intc this 
country, and, as a matter of fact, it would not 
be economically possible without modification 
of existing building regulations. Neverthcless, 
very considerable use is made of both iron and 
steel in all classes of buildings, and it is therefore 
desirable that the architect should be familiar 
not only with the properties of the materials 
themselves, but also with the practical details 
of their manufactured forms which are suitable 
for adaptation to particular requirements. In 
dealing with some details of structural iron and 
steel, we do not propose to treat, unless inci- 
dentally, of either applied mechanics or con- 
structional design, because tbese comprehen- 
sive subjects are supposed to be part of the 
ordinary educational curriculum of the archi- 
tect. Our intention is rather to present, іп a 
natural sequence, such information with regard 
to iron and steel work as may be readily 
applied in practice by those who have studied, 
or are studying, the art of building, but who 
possibly are not intimately acquainted with the 
details of constructional ironwork. There is 
every reason why the architect should be per- 
fectly familiar with this kind of work. Strictly 
speaking, it comes within his province, for it 
is his function to conceive, in its entirety, the 
harmonious combination constituting the final 
solution of all constructive problems. At the 
present time, the unpaid advice of contracting 
engineers is too frequently relied upon by the 
architect, who ir such a case is paid for the 
work he does not perform, whilst the contractor 
performs work for which he is not supposed to 
be paid. If his price does not cover remunera- 
tion for his trouble, he suffers injustice ; and if 
it does, then the architects' client has to pay 
twice, which, as Euclid tersely remarks, is 
absurd." The assumed position considered 
from an ethical standpoint cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory to the architect, to the client, 
or to the contractor. As the adoption of iron 
framework in buildings grows more general 


In this he was|in this country, there will concurrently arise 


the necessity for increased technical knowledge 
on the part of the designer. In the United 
States, the usual practice is for a civil engineer 
to act in conjunction with the architect in the 
design and superintendence of all important 
metal-framed buildings. Whether a similiar 
condition will ultimately prevail in England 
probably depends very much upon the future 
training of the architect. 

One of the chief problems of modern con- 
structional work is that of employing materials 
to the greatest possible advantage. The de- 
signer must invariably ascertain to what strain- 
ing actions the structure will be exposed, what 
is the best disposition of the materia], and the 
Jeast quantity necessary to resist the ascer- 
tained strains. These considerations naturally 
involve knowledge of the properties of 
materials, of the nature of stresses and strains, 
of data ascertained as the result of experimental 
research with regard to strength, of the joining 
together of individual members forming struc- 
tures, and of the arrangement calculated to 
contribute most adequately to the stability of the 
structure as a whole. Our object is now to 
traverse the ground thus indicated-in the hope 
that the inference of practical conclusions may 
thereby be facilitated. 


IRON PRODUCTION. С 


An important matter affecting the suitability 
of iron for any given purpose is the source 
from which it is derived. It forms no part of 
our present duty to enter upon a detailed dis- 
cussion of this subject. but a brief summary of 
the chief kinds of iron ore may conveniently 


requirements of climate, to the customs of al be made. Iron ores are divisible into three 


sulphide, as carbonate, or as oxide. The chief 
forms of ore coming within these groups are 
described in the following summary :— 


Class 1.—Sulphides. 


Pyrites is never used for the manufacture 
of iron, owing to the deleterious effects of 
sulphur; but the residue remaining after the 
mineral has been burnt in the course of other 
industrial processes is sometimes usefully 
employed in puddling furnaces. 


Class 2.—Carbonates, 


(a) Spathose ore isa crystalline and compara- 
tively pure form of ferrous carbonate. though 
magnesium, manganese, and calcium car- 
bonates are usually present. In the United 
Kingdom the chief sources of supply are in the 
Weardale and the Exmoor districts ; on the 
Continent extensive deposits occur in Germany 
and in Spain. Owing to its freedom from 
phosphorus, this ore is largely used in the pro- 
duction of steel. 

(b) Clay ironstone, or argillaceous ore, con- 
sists ol ferrous carbonate, mixed with clay. A 
variety of clay ironstone, containing carbon- 
aceous or bituminous matter, is known as black- 
band ore. The former type is found in the 
Cleveland: beds of Yorkshire, in Shropshire, 
Derbyshire, and in South Wales; also in 
France, Germany, and various districts of the 
United States. The latter type occurs chiefly 
in the coal measures of Staffordshire, Scotland, 
and Wales, as also in Germany and the United 
States. Clay ironstone is the most abundant 
variety of English iron ore, but it contains a 
somewhat large proportion of phosphorus—a 
metal which is disadvantageous except in 
minute quantities. 


Class 3.—Oxidcs. 


(a) Red hematite ores include several varie- 
ties, such as “kidney ore,” so called from the 
shape of the nodules in which it is deposited ; 
“ specular ore, a crystalline form with a bright 
mirror-like surface; titaniferous ore or 
“ilmenite,” a variety somewhat resembling 
specular ore; and micaceous ore," a crystal- 
line mineral. Kidney and specular ores are 
the forms chiefly used for iron manufacture, 
and both of them are freely distributed in Great 
Britain, notably in Cumberland and Lanca- 
shire. There are also considerable deposits in 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Brazil, Elba, and in the United States. 

(b) Brown hematite varies much in appear- 
ance and in purity, and includes the following 
types: limonite and “ bog-iron ore,” both of 
earthy and concretionary nature; “ gothite,’” 
a crystaline substance; and others, which 
need not be specifically mentioned. The 
principal. sources of brown hematite for iron 
production in the United Kingdom are North- 
amptonshire and the adjoining counties, con- 
siderable quantities are also imported from 
Spain. Important deposits occur in other 
countries of Northern Europe, and in Canada. 

(с) "Magnetic" iron ores include forms 
described as franklinite, “loadstone,” and 
"iron-sand." Comparatively small quantities 
are found in this country, but extensive 
deposits exist in Sweden, Norway, France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, in the Ural 
Mountains, in India, in Africa, and in America. 
Being remarkably free from phosphorus and 
sulphur, magnetic ore is well adapted for the 
making of the finest qualities of iron and steel. 

In the foregoing classification only such 
characteristics as are germane to the purposes 
of our inquiry are mentioned; more precise 
details being obtainable from various treatises 
dealing with the metallurgy of iron. Analyses 
of iron ores show that each kind is of some- 
what variable constitution, not only in different 
localities, but also in any individual place. 
Without entering further upon the question of 
chemical constitution, it may be remarked that 
foreign substances are invariably found in iron 
ores, in addition to the compounds of the metal 
which were selected as furnishing a ready 
means of grouping the different varieties of 
mineral. Foreign ingredients very generally 
occurring in iron ores are clay, sand, and the 
carbonates of calcium and magnesium. Others, 
existing in small quantities are compounds of 
carbon, manganese, arsenic, titanium, sulphur, 
and phosphorus. Most of these are injurious, 
only carbon and manganese being of advan- 
tage, the former aiding reduction of the ore 
and the latter imparting strength to manufac- 
tured steel. 
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| Fig. 1.—Section of Ore-roasting Furnace. 


of Iron in Ores of various Kinds. 


1. Sulphide Class :— 
^ Iron Ругиев.......... 


dl. Carbonate Class :— 
Spathose Ores 


Clay Ironstone ...... 


//. Oxide Class :— 
Red Hematite Ores.. .. 


Spain 


Missouri 


Browa Hematite Ores 


Magnetic Hematite Ores 


Table 1H.—Showing the A pproxima te Composition 
of Iron Ores used іл Manufacture. ' 


Carbonate Oxide Class. 
Class. | | 
Constituents, god 8 a 
9 § |73 F 
5 7 S 
ёге * * 
à 2 
Ferric oxide | os ` o-1o | 6095 50-90 
Ferrous , .......... 20-60 30-45 | 0-5 — 
Manganese oxide 1-25 0-2 | о2 | о-2 
Magnesia .... очо r-10| oO, | o-2 
Alumina ............ о% 1-10 о5 | 1-10 
Ene 0-26 1. 10 OZ | OF 
e os | 2:25 | 1-25 | 1-30 
bon dioxide „3540 20-35 0-2 | о5 
Phosphoric anhy- | 
dnde .............. — о-3 | o3 | o3 
Sulphur .............. - о2 | et | оз 
Water 0-5 | 94 | 0-5 | 5-20 
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Kentucky . 
Nova Scotia 
Yorkshire 


— ee nw. 
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Scotch Black-band.. 
Staffordshire 
4 - Cleveland (Yorks,) .. 
Dowlais (S. Wales) 

| Abercorn Black-band 
Ohio (U. S. A.) 


Ulverston 
Elba 
Lake Superior 
Nova Scotia 
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IRON EXTRACTION. 


Modern methods for the extraction of iron 
(rom its ores may be said to come under one of 
two heads :—(1) where cast-iron is produced by 
smelting ; and (2) where malleable iron or steel 
is obtained directly from the ore. . Preliminary 
preparation of the ore for smelting is always 
practised, in order that a maximum surface may 
be exposed to the action of the furnace gases, 
and that volatile constituents may be eliminated. 
The ore is first crushed in a stoae-breaker or 
mill into fragm?nts about 2 in. diameter ; it is 
then mixed with suitable {uel and roasted in 
kilns, or in heaps exposed t» the «реп air. In 
this way fragments. of impure ferric oxide are 
obtained. Blackband contains its own fuel, and 
if properly stacked merely requires lighting 
with a small quantity of coal. The process of 


furnace. 


0| 
5 [so as to produce its proper effect in the middle 
& |of the kiln, calcination would not take place 
3 |in the corners. Figs. І and 2 are given as 
illustrations of two satisfactory forms of 
30-70 | roasting kilns, and incidentally these ex- 
15-55 | emplify the application of cast-iron in 
or structural work. In each figure the kiln 
oio |is built of masonry with a fire - brick 
es | lining, and the floor is made of cast-iron plates 
о-25 |2 in. in thickness. The average dimensions of 
95 |such a furnace may be taken as 20 ft. long by 
оз |9 ft. wide at the top by 18 ft. high ; a cast-iron 
o2 | frame is provided on the upper edge, so that 


upper course of brickwork. The frontof the kiln 


more holes, 6 in. square, are provided, with 
suitable arrangements for the regulation 
Another type of roasting kiln 


of draught. 

is that first used at Middlesbrough, and 
erected from the designs of Mr. Gyers. One 
of these kilns in shown in fig. 3, in 


elevation and section. The Gyers kiln is 
circular in form, being built of fire-brick, about 
15 in. thick, with a shell of wrought iron rest- 
ing on an annular cast-iron entablature, sup- 
"ported by castiron pillars, between which 


ОУ 
Fig. 3.—Thc Gyers Kiln: Section and Elevation. 


roasting is essential in the case of most ores, and 
even when the raw material consists of oxide, 
roasting has the effect of simplifying the subse- 
quent operation of smelting. Roasting kilns vary 
_| considerably both as to design and dimensions. 
In a general way they may be likened to lime- 
kilns, and heat is furnished by solid fuel, by 
producer-gas, or by waste gas from a. blast 
In the construction of a roasting 
kiln it is always desirable that sharp angles in 
the interior should be avoided, because com- 
bustion is always less rapid in the angles than 
in the centre, therefore if heat were regulated 


the ‘brickwork may be protected from injury 
during the operation of charging. This frame 
is about 12 in. wide, with a flange 6 in. high, 
and it may project either above or below the 


is built with two arches having openings com- 
municating at the floor level with the interior. 
Through these, calcined ore can be drawn prior 
to being loaded into barrows for removal to the 
blast furnace, and above the openings four or 
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space is afforded for the raking-out of calcined 
ore and for the admission of air. Beneath the 
pillars is a foundation of brickwork having 
additional air passages communicating with 
the double cast-iron cone in the centre. Air 
is also admitted ‘through orifices shown in 


the lower portion of the kiln. The central 
cone has the effect of spreading the 
calcined ore in the direction of the 


spaces between the pillars, and it also helps 
to break up any partly fused lumps which 
descend from the upper part of the kiln. 
Sometimes the annular space: between the two 
sections of the cone serves the purpose of 
admitting waste gas from the blast furnace, 
and in any case it is available for the supply of 
air in aid of combustion. As a general rule 
the internal maximum diameter of the furnace 
is 20 ft, the height 21 ft., the capacity more 
than 5,000 cubic feet, and the cone is about 
8 ft. diameter by 8 ft. high. In some works 
the kilns are connected together in groups of 
four by galleries of cast iron with wrought iron 
brackets, and in others they are arranged in a 
continuous line, above them being a tramway 
by the aid of which wagons may be caused to 
discharge their contents directly into the kilns. 
Besides the forms of kiln mentioned above 
there are many others, but these need not be 
described in detail as no variation of general 
principle is involved. 

Next in order comes the process of smelting 
performed in a blast furnace, where the follow. 
ing changes take place. The fuel used for the 
purpose of reduction combines with oxygen of 
the air supplied, forming first carbon dioxide 
(СОг), and then by the absorption of more 
carbon, carbon monoxide (CO). This, coming 
into confact with the heated iron oxide, is again 
converted into carbon dioxide, leaving the iron 
in a metallic state. With the object of aiding 
the separation of earthy impurities contained 
in thc ore, and of promoting their fusion 
various classcs of ore are frequently mixed 
together, so that suitable relations may exist 
between compounds of silicium, calcium, and 
aluminium contained therein. More generally, 
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aisle being laid with red tiles and the chancel and 
sacrarium with encaustic tiles. The builders were 
Messrs. S. Parry & Sons, Liandudno Junction, and 
the architects Messrs. Douglas & Minshall, of 
Chester. 

EXTENSION OF THE KINGS SCHOOL, CANTER- 
BURY.—New dormitories and masters’ rooms are 
being erected at this school at a cost of about 4.0001. 
The architect is Mr. W. J. Jennings, and the builder 
is Mr. H. B. Wilson, both or Canterbury. 

ART AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, STOURBRIDGE.— 
The Stourbridge and District Technical Board pro- 
pose to erect new art and technical schools in the 
Worcester-road, Stourbrid;e. Towards the cost of 
the schools (estimated at between 7,000/. and 
8,000/.) the Stourbridge Urban Council have decided 
to vote 4,0004. At a Local Government Board in- 
quiry, conducted by Mr. R. H. Bicknell, C.E., on 
the subject, the plans were exhibited by Mr. J. M. 
Gething, the architect. 

NURSES’ HOME, Ciry HOSPITAL, ABERDEEN. 
The new buildings erected for the use of the nurses 


however, limestone, ferruginous clay, or poor 
ores containing aluminous compounds are added 
to serve the purpose of a flux. Limestone 
(CaCO,), when subjected to heat, parts with 
with CO,, leaving as the residue calcium oxide, 
or quick-lime (CaO). This combining with 
silicious compounds and otherimpurities in the 
molten iron, forms a double silicate of calcium 
and aluminium, really a crude type of glass, 
which, owing to its smaller specific gravity, 
rises to the surface, and when cold constitutes 
what is known as “iron-slag.” The melted 
metal collects on the furnace hearth, whilst 
the fused slag floats on its surface. Slag is 
drawn off from openings in the upper part of 
the hearth, and the metal is run from below 
into channels formed in sand, each channel 
of iron being termed “a pig," and hence 
originates the expression “ pig-iron." 


— d at the City Hospital were opened on the 26th ult. 
Mr. John Rust, the City Architect. designed the new 
OBITUARY. buildings. 


К . T. DoLLMAN.—We regret to have to| BUILDING IN BEL! asT.—Within recent years the 

8 the death, at the age of БЕ of Mr. Francis шы, Teria 9 0 5 کک‎ and . 
Thomas Dollman, whose name is well known to erec as been very large, and there are not want- 
8 f our readers His death occured at 23, nE those who hold that too much has been done in 
(Gloucester crescent: on December 26. Mr. Dollman 1 5 way of providing new dwellings, with the result 
articled with Augustus Pugin, and at the age that vacant houses in some parts of the city are 
we ed the office of Mr. Geo. Basevi, with undesirably numerous. Be that as it may, this class 
uU d rerai ed ur to the time of the death of | Of work is still going on, and during the past year 
пош егып КҮ t. in Ely Cathedral. Не | 007 builders und contractors have been by no means 
ae T. i Associate 'of the 7 institute in 1864, idle. The chief work of this description is, of course, 
Wat E Roz. but almost immediately the building of the new City Hall, and it is gratify- 
and Fellow 10 nue m on the “Retired ing to report that, in spite of various difficulties, the 
afterwards pu пате contractors, Messrs. H. X J, Martin, Limited, are 
making good headway. The vear which has just 


Fellows” list Mr. Dollman was, ес 
architect of the following churches—St. Matthew, CF 
Scottish Provident Buildings. at the corner of 


Upper Clapton (1800); St. Stephen's, HB 
ston (1872); St. Saviour’s, Walthamstow (1874) ; Donegall-square West and Wellington-place. The 
Scottish Provident Institution intend to continue 


АП Saint's, Lower Clapton (1871); and (in 
this block further along Donegall-s паге West, and 


conjunction with Mr. Allen) All pee: seh 
Newington (1876). He also restored and enlarge VVV 
of the buildings now standing on that property. At 


St. Mary's Bromley-St. Leonard. E 222 
* - * a e i : 
үе; 222 5 5 yet. these the other side of the square. at the Chichester- 
uc Eanes of Ancient Pulpits in England ;" street corner, the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
“Examples of Ancient Domestic Architecture, illus- Company, Limited. we to erect a block. 
ting the Hospitals, Bede-houses, Schools, &c., of Messrs. Anderson & M'Aulay have completed 
the Middle Ка in England ;" “Ап Analysis of their inew establishment in Donegall-place 
Ancient Domestic Architecture ;" and “ History and аваа es uen ds i N 
Illustrations of the Priory Church of St. Mary with the reconstruction oi S: е Ban uild- 
Overie, Southwark." We believe that he was 'also ings, in  Castle-place, for Messrs. _Robertson, 
associated with Messrs. Bowman & Crowther in the Ledlie, Ferguson, & Co., Limited. It is probable 
duction of their monumental work on “The that the two chief undertakings entered upon during 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages.” | 1900 will be the erection ot ше Royal Victoria 
Mr Dollman was a beautiful draughtsman, especially Hospital and the Technical Institution, the former 
skilled in the production of picturesque drawings will cost not less than 70.000/.. and the latter close 
rather in the style of Prout—lined in and the effect оп 60,000]. The past year has been most successtul 
washed in, generally in monochome. In our issue Th far as са urge: аа аге e 
for April 4, 1885, we published a reduction of his | 7* ипргесечеп prosperity 18 chiefly {о 
р К ef 1 drawing of the roof of West- be attributed to the entorcement of the new 
мау nant ан FAWIDE sanitary by-laws passed by the Council of the 
ut inen : 7 County Borough, апа the erection of numerous 
MR. J. E. GARDNER тве Mid ай pre се residences іп the suburban districts since the exten- 
С a de i 15 5 manufacturer in the sion of the city boundary. The pronts, however, 
S. d, b Palio for many years devoted his leisure | have proved comparatively small, as all classes of 
Sea he W of М views, drawings, &c. material early in the vear considerably advanced in 
Шок oi the ты Жа and topography of London. йен, ЧЕ? coss d e the 
His collection is said by those acquainted with it to Belfast 2 idm ал. ants.— 
Бе пет ше поя valuavie ane n ME се BUILDING IN Brabronp.— The building trade in 
Kod in existence, We understand Dat ME Bish | pradjord hae shown grenier aviy during Ше 
She CME в 4 1 al ‘soaring an inder Past year. The most prominent feature is the large 
of 5 саве e зо ee increase in dwelling-houses that have been erected, 
mae 8 5 the total of which has not been exceeded since 
death of Mr W. T. Collins „ the |1873. The plans for this J 
well-known firm of Collins & Godfrey, builders, against 1,146 43 1 ta x r gue approved for 
: Renham, which took place at | warehouses and mills only tota! eleven, аз against 
T ае же 2. б шс. bitty tour 5 1897. ; E oe were largely in 
: 4 ee 5 7 | excess of those erected іп 1595. 
CCC 
, : M эе, А : М ade nas, says ye Bristol : конту, соте їп 
i ace for the Borough of Tewkesbury | DUUCIDE : | ( | 
cce aie Town unl having been for its share of п „ e of the city 
first elected to that body in 1885. In 1890 he was and the county, but dads 4 uz un troubles 
ín in the years 1592-5-4-5-6. which have arisen with regard to labour, and the 
ссе PD ааш Сеа to the irecdum difficulty in obtaining materials even at the increased 
Durog hn iiom E F ason, being а [Ost. the additional pronts which should have 
us се - 5 Lodge, No 000 and а | accrued to the builders have been conspicuous by 
1 . б “ .. о Й ОК 
пол of the Trustees of the Consolidated Chari- their „ ae bet CE b d 
ties. His work in connexion with the restoration 5 А 18 ** 122 9 0 sate 
VVV beable in that time to make u B the dst Th 
some important portions he did, and was doing, at i. бей ны ит гик lias gone х S ЕЕ m à 
his own expense. Many important improvements Pi А t VER V f ре 
in T kesb have been entirely due to his rore- cent., and contrac ra es have increasea accor ingly. 
% ee This, although causing many people to defer com- 
thought and enterprise. mencing building operations, should 5e ultimately 
— و‎ beneticial to the building trade, many contracts 


GENERAL BUILDING NEIVS. during the last few vears having been taken below 


or at practically cost price. Very littie ecclesiasti- 
CHURCH RESTORATION, CLAPHAM, YORKSHIRE. | cal work has been carried on. Only one church of 
—The parish Church ot St. James, Clapham, York- | importance, namely, All Hallows at Easton, has been 
shire, was re-opened, after restoration, on the taken in hand, whilst two small mission churches 
21st ult. Mr. Curwen, of Kendal, was the archi- and an episcopal residence tor the bishop have 
tect, and Mr. Brassington, the contractor. 


been commenced. Progress his been made with the 
RE-OPENING OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, TROFARTH, | restoration work at the Cathedral, which is now 
DENHIGH.—St. John's Church, Trofarth, was re- 


rapidly drawing to completion. The improvements 
opened recently, after having undergone extensive | in Wine-street have been rnished by the erection of 
additions and alterations. The edince has been 


shops at the top of the l'ithav, and on the corner of 
enlarged by the addition of an organ chamber, Union-street. A library tor Bristol North in Chel- 
vestri, and heating cell The interior has been 


tenham-road, additions to the Counc!: House in the 
remodelled. The tloors have been repaired, the | form of а new rates осе in Lro;a-:t7eet, and а 


new fire-station at St. George's аге the. only public 
buildings which have been taken in hand. There 
has been an increase in the quantity of School 
Board work, several large schools in the extended 
boundaries of the city having been commenced. 
Extensive additions have been made to the establish- 
ments of Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, Charles Wills & 
Son, E. & A. Robinson, and W. D. & H. O. Wills. 
the large factory for the latter 1irm at Ashton-gate 
having been nearly completed, whilst several build- 
ings of lesser importance have been erected. 
BUILDING IN DUNDEE.—The activity in Dundee 
building trade, so pronounced in 1808 has been fully 
maintained during 1899. It has been confined to no 
particular department, but, if there has been one 
particular direction in which it has been more mani- 
fest than another, it has been in the erection of 
tenement buildings for the accommodation of the 
working classes. These, for the most part, consist 
of two and three roomed houses, many of them being 
provided with scullery and bath-room. The localities 
in which they have been erected are widely distri- 
buted throughout the city, but in general thev are 
grouped along the tramway routes or in those dis- 
tricts likely to be developed by forthcoming exten- 
sions of the system. While the bulk of such property 
has come into existence as а bon:-fide investment, the 
speculative element has not been wanting. Present 
indications point to the conclusion that the needs oí 
the city population in respect of dwelling-houses 
have been fully met for some years to come. 
Wages in all branches of the building trade 
have ruled high. Regarding the outlook for 
the ensuing twelve months, the prospects are 
such аз to warrant the belief that the high- 
water mark has been reached, and that there 
will be an easing off of the pressure which has been 
steadily maintained for the past eighteen months. 
On the other hand, the work which will be under- 
taken by the Corporation, representing a sum of 
about 300,000/., will form a fruitful source of em- 
ployment for some time to come. Among the more 
important contracts for the Town Council may be 
mentioned the enlargement of King's Cross Hos- 
pital, a commencement which is about to be 
made. Then there are district wash-houses and 
baths for Lzches, and arrangements are also in pro- 
gress for providing district wash-houses for the 
eastern and upper eastern parts of thecity. A large 
addition to the slaughter-house and Dead Meat 
Market is in course of erection. The extension of 
the electric light station, the building of the central 
fire station, the reconstruction of the gas works, the 
Esplanade extension, and the laying down of the 
new tramways are other Corporation contracts in 
progress or likely to be undertaken during the 
ensuing year. Another noteworthy department of 
municipal work will consist in the demolition of 


certain properties in Seagate to meet the require- 


ments of tramway extension in that neighbourhood. 
The properties to be acqnired represent a sum of 
about 30,000/. 

BUILDING TRADES, GLASGOW. — The various 
trades connected with the building industry have 
had another prosperous year. Іп some of these, 
demands for increases of wages had to be granted, 
so that wages in these trades were never higher 
than at present, or building materials more costly. 
The valuation of the linings granted by Glasgow 
Dean of Guild Court during the year exceeds that 
of the previous year by over 150,000). But whilst 
there is an increase of over that amount in the 
valuation of linings granted altogether, there is a 
decrease in the value of the linings for dwelling- 
house property of over 250,000/., a fourth less than 
the value of these for the previous year. For the 
three years preceding the present year the value ot 
linings granted for dwelling-house property exceeded 
in amount the value of those granted for all other 
purposes, but this year the value of those for that 
class of property is little more than a third of the 
gross value. The increase in the gross value is 
largely due to exceptional circumstances, which can 
scarcely be considered as giving any indication of 
an increased demand for property for business pur- 
poses, There are the Exhibition Buildings, the 
electric power stations of the Corporation, and 
other buildings of a similar nature. and if the value of 
these was deducted from the gross, the positiun of 
matters would be entirely changed. Notwithstand- 
ing, these and the railway extensions in progress 
and other works contemplated should keep those 
engaged in the building trades well employed for 
some time. 

BUILDING IN HALIFAX.—Trade has been brisk 
during the year, though much inconvenience has 
been caused by the strike of joiners, which still 
continues. Large public buildings are in course of 
erection, including the new workhouse infirmary. 
public hall, and police station and court house. 
Contracts for a large board school at Sunnys:de 
have recentlv been let. There has been a fair 
amount of speculative building, and for private 
investment. Іп some cases the supply of labour 
has not been equal to the demand. 

BUILDING IN HUDDERSFIELD. — Builders in 
Hudderstield have, says the Yorkshire Post, had as 
much work as they could get through. Few new 
houses have been erected, but there has beena great 
deal of work done in the putting up of public 
buildings. Trade was considerably dislocated for 
some months by the plasterers strike and the lock- 
out of 25 per cent. of the men in other trades tor 
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be fixed for sewer - ventilation purposes. Carriage- 
way paving works and causeways have been 
carried out in various parts of the town. Six and 


five or six weeks, and also by the local strike of 
joiners, who obtained an increase of wages. There 
are good prospects for the present year, as it is 
expected the building of a new theatre in Northum- 
berland-street, the erection of new buildings by the 
Hudderstield Co-operative Society on the site of the 
Victoria Temperance Hall in Buxton-road, and of a 
new hall by the Huddersneld Temperance Society 
will be proceeded with. Several contractors have 
had large works on hand in other towns, and are 
now considering whether thev shall tender for the 
Waketield Cathedral extension, but they are 
hampered by the refusal of the Operative Masons’ 
Society to allow stone to be worked in Huddersfield 
and sent out to other towns in Yorkshire (which 
checks the quarry trade), though large quantities 
are sent to London without objection by the trades 
union there. 

BUILDING IN LEEDS.—The building trade has 
not been so active by a long way during the year 
as those interested could have wished. The 
trouble between employer and employed which 
marked the early months, especially in the plaster- 
ing trade, atfected Leeds, of course, in common 
with the rest of the country ; while the local 
dispute in connexion with one section of the brick- 
layers tended still further to temporarily paralyse 
what should, and would, have been a brisk 
industry. Itis comparatively recently that work 
can be said to have got again into full swing, and 
even yet some big jobs are standing, as some have 
already stood, because of that litigious obstruction 
—ancient lights. Injunctions have been obtained 
in certain cases, to the confusion of builders and 
the annoyance of architects. Both builders and 
architects will, it is thought. require, in future, 
some protection against the consequent loss 
through delay and the payment of interest on 
money which for the time being is yielding 
no return. It is pleasanter to turn to the relations 
now existing between labour and capital in 
the trade as compared with a vear ago, and to 
note that for twelve months to come, at any rate, no 
serious dispute is likely to arise. During the year 
the Hotel Metropole has been completed by Messrs, 
Armitage & Hodgson, who have also just finished 
the shops and theatre on the Empire Palace 

estate. The Standard Assurance Company's build- 

ing at the corner of Park How is rapidly 
approaching completion ; while among other works 
which have been finished during the year have 
been the premises of the Yorkshire Banking 

Company in Boar-lane, and the new offices of 

the s Provincial Building Society in Albion- 

street. The new Meat Market, new baths in 

Hunslet and Meanwood-road, and alterations to 

the baths in Cookridge-street, as well as the exten- 

sion of the Kirkgate Market (which ie still being 
carried on), have been the principal undertakings of 
the Corporation. Various extensions have been 

completed at the Yorkshire College. Messrs. W. 

Nicholson & Son have finished the improvements 

and alterations at Leeds New Station, while among 

the larger contracts of Messrs. Thompson & Son 
have been the new laundry and extensions at 

Leeds Union Workhouse, and the new clothing 

factory for Messrs. Bainbridge & Son, in Park-lane. 

New imbecile wards have been built at the work- 

house by Mr. Airey, and there were opened during 

the year the Yorkshire Pure Ice Company's cold 

Storage premises in New York-street. “Messrs. 

Craven & Umpleby have almost completed a 

block of offices in East-parade, and are also 

erecting a branch office for the London City and 

Midland Bank at the junction of North-street 

and Meanwood-road. The new premises built for 

Messrs. Harding, Richardson, Rhodes. & Co., in 

Holbech, have been an important addition to the in- 

dustrial structures of this part of the city. Mr. Charles 

Myers is at present building new offices for the 

overseers in East. parade. The erection of a new 

“ Bull and Mouth " hotel in Briggate. together with 

a block of shops, a work involving the expenditure 

of some 80,000/., will be the principal addition in 

the immediate future to the architectural adornment 
of the east side of Briggate. It is calculated that 
what with this and the plans of the Leeds Estates 

Company, some 250 shops are to be built in and 

about this thoroughfare. The new Masonic Hall, in 

Great George-street, and branch premises in Kirk- 

gate for the Yorkshire Penny Bank, are other jobs 

soon to be commenced ; while among the under- 
takings of the Leeds School Board is the Higher 

Grade School to be erected in Dewsbury-road. The 

building of the pupil-teacher's college in Great 

George-street has already commenced. Yet another 

building that will be erected during the vear is the 

new Congregational Church in Woodhouse-lane, in 
place of East-parade Chapel. Houses of all kinds 
are likely to be built in increasing numbers ; the 
city is spreading rapidly in every direction. The 
number of houses completed up to the end of March 
last was 2,903, as against 2.400 for the previous 

twelve months ; the number of other premises 1,200, 

33 against 1,289.— Leeds Mercury. 

BUILDING, &C., IN LEICESTER.— The total value of 
the sewering work completed during the year in 
Leicester is not far short of 20.000]. A number of 
sewer ventilating shafts have been erected in various 
parts of the town. In some instances these have 
been tixed in order to abate nuisances from surface 
grids; in others, to comply with the resolution of 
the Council not te allow any more surface grids to 


and completed, and eight and a half miles more 
are now in course of construction. Seventeen 


under the 150th Section Public Health Act Notices. 
Thirty others, of the length. of 3} miles, have been 
adopted as highways repairable by the inhabitants 
at large. The lock-out in the building trade has 
not affected the number of plans passed for new 
buildings to any serious extent. The following are 
the figures for 1599 :—New houses, 2,005; altera- 
tions and additions, 894 ; shop fronts, 232 ; sheds, 
&c., 163; warehouses and factories, 87; special 
buildings, 36; new streets, 39. During the year 
about 40,000 tons of household refuse have been 
burnt at the three destructors, and nearlv 1,500 pails 
converted into water-closets. Exhaustive tests have 
been applied to the experimental bacteria beds at 
the sewage farm, and the Borough Engineer, Mr. 
Mawbey, is now engaged upon his report thereon. 
Considerable progress has also been made with the 
Belgrave sewerage and sewage-disposal scheme. The 
working class dwellings in Winifred-street are in 
course of construction by Messrs. Hutchinson, under 
the supervision of Mr. Fosbrooke. The Evington 
Police Station and Fire station have been finished. 
The isolation hospital, since the termination of the 
lock-out, has made good progress in the hands of 
Mr. J. E. Johnson, under the supervision of the 
architects, Messrs. Blackwell & Thomson. The 
cemetery works at the Gilroes have been com- 
menced by Messrs. Riddett & Son, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Goddard & Co., architects. The 
Borough Asylum extension is progessing rapidly 
under Mr. Hine, of London, as the architect. The 
roads, &c., at the New Parks Estate have been com- 
pleted, and temporary pavilion accommodation pro- 
vided at a cost of about 2,000/. The Wholesale 
Markets have just been commenced by Mr. T. 
Herbert, under the supervision of Mr. W. Brand, the 
architect. 

BUILDING IN LEITH.—The past year compares 
favourably with other years as to the number of 
petitions presented to the Dean of Guild Court for 
construction of new work and alterations on exist- 
ing buildings within the burgh of Leith. Several 
large buildings have been completed, while others 
are nearing completion. The North British Rail- 
wav Company's new station buildings at the foot of 
Leith-walk are approaching completion, several of 
the shops being already occupied. Owing to the 
high prices of all materials and labour, and the high 
interest for draft rates at the banks, there appears 
every prospect of tbe past financial prosperity of 
the building trade receiving a check, and quieter 
tímes may be looked for in the future. 

BUILDING IN MANCHESTER.—The building trade 
in all its branches: has throughout Manchester, 
Salford, and district been exceedingly brisk during 
the year. Wages have had a tendency to go up, 
and with one exception the year has been free from 
strikes or disputes of any magnitude. That excep- 
tion was the sixteen weeks' strike or lock-out of the 
plasterers. Generally speaking the volume of trade 
has been greater than previously. There have been 
more large undertakings than usual, amongst these 
being the erection and completion of the new goods 
station of the Great Northern Railway Company, at 
a eost of considerably over a quarter of a million 

unds, and the building of numerous warehouses 
and works. The prospects for the coming year are 
bright. 

BUILDING ІМ NEWCASTLE.—According to the 
Newcastle Fournal the past year has been a record 
one for building work in Newcastle, and the prices 
of materials and labour have very much increased, 
In the advances the metal market may be said to have 
shared the most, hardware goods being up as much 
as 15 to 20 per cent. In looking over the returns of 
new premises erected, it would seem as though there 
has scarcely been quite the increase in public build- 
ings, including churches and schools, that have been 
reported in other years; but still the work eftected 
in this direction has been considerable, and the 
contracts in hand are numerous and extensive. 
Mention may be made of the practical completion 
of the Y.M.C.A. premises in Blackett-street, the 
City Asylum at Coxlodge, and the Central Methodist 
Chapel in Northumberland-road. Of the wcrks 
to be undertaken during the present year the 
most important and the most costly is that for the 
new Infirmary upon the Castle Leazes. It is pro- 
posed to spend a little short of 150,000/. on the 
building and equipment. Mr. W. Lister New- 
combe, with Mr, H. P. Adams, London, are the 
architects for the Infirmary, the foundation-stone 
of which, it is hoped, will be laid by arepresentative 
of the Royal Family during the summer of this 
year. It is contemplated to make some alterations 
and build additions to the workhouse, Westgate 
Hill, and the Board of Guardians have instructed 
Mr. W. Lister Newcombe to prepare plans for this 
work. Plans were approved by the Town Im- 
provement Committee during November for new 
Presbyterian Church, with hall, class-rooms, and 
caretaker's house in College-road, for the Blackett- 
street congregation, whose church was recently 
sold to erect business premises. The church will 
accommodate 800 and the hall 500. The whole of 
the buildings are to be built in stone, and the 


a half miles of new streets have been sewered 


streets, a length of two miles, have been repaired 


design is Late Gothic. The church is designed 
with wide nave and transepts and narrow aisles, 
and has a square tower at the south-west corner of 
the site nearly 7о ft. high. Messrs. Badenoch & 
Bruce are the architects. The extension of the City 
Asylum at Gosforth, which has been carried out by 
Mr. Walter Scott from the designs of Mr. J. W. 
Dyson, is now almost completed, and a portion of 
it will be in occupation in a few weeks’ time. The 
engineering section is now working, supplying the 
old buildings with heat and power. The new 
buildings at Middleton St. George, which have 
been erected for the transfer of Dunston 
Lodge Private Asylum, are nearing comple- 
tion, These have been erected by Mr, Thomas 
Beetham, of West Hartlepool, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Dyson, architect, of Newcastle. 
As was the case last year, the most conspicuous 
feature of the private building work of the year in 
Newcastle has been the enormous increase of the 
dwelling-house property. This development of 
estates occurs now in the west end, in the directions 
of Fenham and Elswick; at Jesmond in the area 
between Moor View and the North- road; and also 
on a large scaleat Heaton. Vast blocks of dwelling- 
houses have been completed during the year, others 
are in rapid progress, and at the meetings of the 
Town Improvement Committee of the Newcastle 
Corporation there are constantly submitted plans 
for the laying-out of new estates on similar lines, 
the schemes again and again embodying the 
designs for as many as 700 and Soo houses at 
one time. Further developments in this way are 
spoken of at Jesmond, where, in the last four or 
five years, the builder has been in continual employ- 
ment. On the west turnpike, between Westgate- 
road and New Benwell, the land is undergoing 
a quick transformation, and the Wingrove estate is 
being built on very extensively, In the centre of 
the city several business premises are being pro- 
ceeded with, and in this connexion special mention 
should be made of the enlargement of the “County 
Hotel," in accordance with the plansof Mr. Graham. 
Amongst the many building estate developments in 
Newcastle and neighbourhood is the Benwell Grove 
estate, acquired by Messrs. Forsyth in thespring oi 
last year, and the land is now being rapidly covered 
by dwelling-houses of various kinds. The land im- 
mediately adjoias the western boundary of the city, 
and has a frontage to Westgate-road on the north 
side. Some 600 houses are to be built here, and 
plans have already been approved for some 350 of 
these. Westgate-road, being an important thorough- 
fare, will be made 45 ft. in width, and the roads run 
at right angles from this main thoroughfare. On 
the West Jesmond estate some 400 houses have now 
been completed and occupied. Most of the streets 
are now paved, and the new railway station is ap- 
proaching completion. The School Board have 
decided to commence with the new school, and have 
instructed the estate architect to prepare plans for 
the infants' department. The architect for these 
estates is Mr. Charles S. Errington, Newcastle, | 

BUILDING IN NOTTINGHAM.—During the year 
ending November 30, the number of plans deposited 
was 916, only 206 being rejected. In the same 
period 842 houses were certified for occupation. 
The number of buildings approved of last year was 
1,432, against 1,539 the previous year. One of the 
most important additions to public buildings has been 
the erection of a new wing at the General Hospital. 
A large sweet factory has been erected in Canal- 
street; and the ancient building, the “ Star "Inn, at the 
bottom of Wheeler-gate, has been pulled down and 
rebuilt, The Gaiety Palace of Varieties, in Market- 
street, has been reconstructed, and new bank 
premises have been built on St. Ann's Well-road 
and near Carrington-street Bridge respectively, the 
former by the Midland and District Counties Bank 
and the latter by the Nottingham Joint Stock Bank. 
Considerable additions have been made to premises 
situated on Carlton-road, and considerable altera- 
tions have been made to the Victoria Hall, Talbot- 
street. Additions have been made to the Beech- 
avenue Workhouse, a new wing having been built 
іп Gladstone-street. The Presbyterian Church 
in Mansfield-road has been completed by Messrs. 
Brewill & Baily. A number of cottages have 
been built in Bulwell and during the year 
between 200 and 300 plans for houses in the 
Sneinton district have been approved of. There 
has been a little activity in building operations in 
the Meadows district, several houses having been 
built on the west side of Wilford-road. The Mun- 
della Board School bas been completed and opened. 
and at the corner of Тгайіс-зігееѓ and Wilford-road 
the worshippers of St. Aidens have erected a mission- 
room. Steady progress has been made with the 
building operations in Lenton. 

BUILDING TRADE IN PETERHEAD.—The building 
boom of the past year or so has still been main- 
tained, and the workmen of the kindred trades— 
masons, joiners, plasterers, s!aters, plumbers, and 
painters—have been fully employed during the past 
twelve months. Slight agitations have arisen 
among the painters and among a few of the joiners 
for an increase of wages, but these were amicably 
settled. i 

DEANSGATE ARCADE, MANCHESTER. — The new 
Deansgate Arcade, which is placed opposite to 
Barton Arcade, is now approaching completion. 
Faced inside and out with buff terra-cotta the main 
front of the building rises to a keight of six stories. 


It. Mary's Gardens, the site of old St. Mary's Church, 
° which іп the hands of the Corporation has been 
` planted with shrubs and plants. Right and left of 
' the main entrance in Deansgate are shops, and 


Above these, and across each end, range two open 
main staircases, and at the Deansgate end of the 


in a wide corridor in the basement, lined with white. 
` glazed brick, the goods from the shops overhead 


` by means of the hoist provided for that purpose at 


in Fleet-street, are nearing completion. The build- 
ing has been erected at a cost of 25,0001., from the 


.0” . 


new church built by Park United Presbyterian con- 
Park- avenue and Morgan-street, and a tower, 63 ft. 


` finial, is placed at the corner. ‘The elevations to 
| both street consist of gables each with three 


and main corridor. The style is Early English, 


is also provided for an organ. The pulpit із set in 
2 8 over which is à moulded arch, and in 


- with tracery. The roof and 
` lavatories at the back, and the heating chamber is 


' Ower is architect. The contractors were :—Mason 
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the enterprises on which engineers depend. In all into a private limited company. No shares will be 
the engineering trades the element of time has | offered to the public, The style of the firm will be 
become of even more importance than price. S. W. Francis & Co., Limited, and the business will 
Manufacturers are unable to take full advantage of | be carried on and conducted at the same address by 
the present high rates because they cannot obtain the same staff of employees as at present.——Messrs. 
the necessarv raw material quickly enough. Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Limited, art metal workers, 
Midland and Northern coal of the kinds used on | &c., Birmingham, have acquired the whole of the 
railways, at gasworks, and .by engineers is steadily patents, stock, plant, and goodwill of the business 
rising in price, and where annual contracts are of the Thornton-Scarth Automatic Lighting Syndi- 
usual, Феу have been made for 1900 at rates about | cate, Limited, as a going concern, and are carrying 
29. 6d. per ton higher than those of last January. | it on as a special department of their business. The 
Coke has advanced at a greater ratio, and those who | sales management of the acetylene department will 
are fortunate enough to possess coke ovens of a be, as formerly, in the hands of Mr. E. L. Levetus. —— 
modern kind are reaping large profits. Steel and Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, Limited, of 
iron continued to tise in price during the autumn, | Union-street, Borough, SE., have opened a new 
and stand at a higher level than at any time since | west end showroom at 16, James-street, Haymarket, 
1872. The value of iron ore has risen, and the | S. W. 

kinds. suitable for steel ng and accessible . DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA, BRISLINGTON, 
SOMERSETSHIRE.— The discovery of a Roman villa 
at Brislington is creating, says the Bristol Times, 
quite a stir among local antiquaries, many of whom 
have paid a visit to the spot. The locale is near the 
summit of the hill which leads to Wick-lane. The 
discovery was made while excavations were in pro- 
gress for the purpose of laying a sewer under the 
road, which is to be developed for building pur- 
poses. At a depth of barely 2 ít. a portion оҒ а 
Roman tesselated pavement was come upon. The 
find soon became generally known, and before pre- 
cautions could be taken to protect this interesting 
memento some mischievous boys had destroyed. a 
little of the borderings. When some of the members 
of the Clifton Antiquarían Society had vísited the 
spot, they realised the importance of the discovery, 
and obtained the permission of the owners of the 
land to protect the remains from further depreda- 
tion, and they bave temporarily covered in the 
portion of the pavement brought to light, and 
engaged a man to keep off would-be vandals. The 
pavement is, considering its nearness to the, surface, 
in excellent condition, and the colourings are 
splendidly preserved. The designs are in many 
Cases undisturbed, and it is hoped that some portion 


The back of the arcade, five stories high, looks upon 


additional shoos line the two sides of the arcade. 


balconies, glving access to the business offices. 
These are approached írom the ground floor by two 


arcade by the side of the staircase there is to be a 
passenger hoist. The offices above the ground floor 
number about eighty, and each room contains an 
ordinary firegrate. A feature of the arcade is that 


are to be packed and forwarded from the building 


the rear. The architect is Mr. John Brooke, of 
Manchester; and Messrs. S. Megarity & Co. and 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers are the principal con- 
tractors. ; ; 

BANKING PREMISES, FLEET-STREET.—The new 
banking premises for. Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 


desigos and under the superintendence of Mr, 
Arthur C. Blomfield. — | | 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DuxDEE.— The 
gregation. Dundee, was opened onthe 23rd ult. The 
new church occupies a position at the сорпес af 


to the top of the parapet, and 87 ft. to the top of the 


buttresses and two double-light traceried windows. 
The main entrance is under the tower, and it is 
Ranked on each side by turrets for the gallery stair 


and the building is of blue Forfarshire stone. The 
features of the Faterior are its octagonal plan with Б 
concentric seating and the effect of spaciousness, 
All the congregation look directly towards the < ] | 
: ба іп the Museum. A casual inspection showed marks 
of Roman masonry within a few feet of the high- 
way, and all this points to the fact that when the 
excavations are continued many interesting curios 
may be found. ao | . 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME FOR DUBLIN. 
The City Council of Dublin having obtained last 
Session an addition to its borrowing powers, has 
just resolved to carry out a comprehensive scheme 
of electric light and power supply, prepared by 
Mr. Robert Hammond, M.Inst C. F., of Westminster, 
involving an expenditure of 254,000/. 

BUsT OF THE QUEEN, LEWES.—A bust of the 
Queen was unveiled on the 29th ult. in the entrance 
hall of the Municipal Buiidings, Lewes. Th 
sculptor was Mr. Percy Wood, of London. |j 

NEW CLOCK, BRIMSCOMBE.—A large chiming 
clock has been erected on the Parish Church of 
Brimscombe (Gloucestershire). The makers are 
5 John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 

erby. ' 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination 
in practical sanitary science, held in Manchester on 
December 15 and 16, six can didates presented 
themselves. The following two candidates were 
granted certificates in practical sanitary science :— 
Thomas Overbury, Cheltenham ; and James Henry 
Sutclitte, Hebden Bridge. | | 

LABOUR IN THE COLONIES.—The January circular 
of the Emigrants’ Information Oftice (31. Broadway, 
Westminster) states that in New South Wales there 
is practically no demand for miners or mechaaics, 
unless they are specially competent and havea little 
money when they arrive. In Victoria there is not 
much improvement in the general demand for 
labour, except that a considerable number of those 
out of employment have been set to work on railway 
constructicn. In South Australia there is no de- 
mand for more mechanics in Adelaide or elsewhere, 
but miners have been well employed. In Queens- 
land there has been a general improvement in trade, 
and in the demand for labour ; the depression has 
almost entirely passed away, and the disposal of the 
unemployed has ceased to be a difficulty. There із 
a good demand for farm labourers, miners, and fe- 
male servants, for a few engine fitters, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, galvanised-iron workers, 
and coopers. In Western Australia the population, 
though it has rapidly increased, is still small, and. 
therefore, the demand for all kinds of labour 1$ 
necessarily limited ; but a really first-class man can 
always get employment іп the building and kindred 
trades. Speaking generally, prospects are better 
than they were a year ago, and many of those who 


which is set on a large choir platform, and space 


extensive works in the ,English Midland counties. 
The high price of copper during the last two years, 
although, partly due to speculative and artificial 
causes, is really, and in the main, justified by the 
demands for electric conductors and appliances. 

SEA WATER FOR LONDON.—Under their Act of 
1896 (59 and 60 Vict., c. 158) the London Sea Water 
Compaay, whose engineers are Messrs. Hawkshaw 
& Hayter, and Mr. J. 8. Macintyre, M.Inst.C.E., 
obtained powers for gE a supply of sea water 
from near Lancing. into Central London, іп mains 
leading from a reservoir 480 ft. above sea level, 
through Horsham, Dorking, and Leatherhead, to a 
second reservoir at Epsom, and thence through 
1 | : Streatham and Battersea. Tne company have pre- 
glazier work, Messrs. Lindsay , & Scott; heatin ‚| pared a Bill for next Session which shall authorise 

Mr. David Keay ; gates and railings, Mr. A. M'Call;| them to proceed with their enterprise and to lay 
‘carving, Messrs. D. Carnegié & Sons; painting, | down further aqueducts and conduits through and 

Messrs. J. & J. Geddes; inspectors of works, Mr. | in the parishes of Fulham, Hammersmith, Padding- 

William Dick and Mr. John Low. , ton, and Kensington, to serve the localities around 
`` PROPOSED JOINT HOSPITAL, ROMFORD.—At the | pembridge-square, Gloucester-terrace, and West- 
! Council Chamber, Romford, Mr. Arnold Royle, C. B., | bourne Grove, Bayswater ; Shepherd's Bush-green, 
an Inspecto: of the Local Government Board,recently | Brook-green, Colet-gardens, Goldhawk-road, Hol- 
"held an inquiry respecting the application of the land Park- avenue, and Uxbridge-road. 

' Romford Urban and Rural District Councils for 


bove there is a large wheel window 
uS, схема сер аге of wood. 


There із a vestry, ladies room, en ine-room, and 


underneath the church, The outlets for foul air 
consist of two of, Cousland's roof ventilators and 
Also of ventilators in the ceiling, with louvre open- 
ings in the gables. . The church is seated for 68o, 
and the total cost will amount to 3,2001. Mr. Leslie 


work, Mr. William Bennet ; joiner work, Messrs. 
J. F. Shaw & боп; plumber work, Messrs. William 
Mitchell & Son; slater work, Mr. William Brand, 
Arbroath ; plaster work, Messrs. Reoch & Kilgour ; 


- 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, ÁCKLAM CHURCH, YORK- 
SHIRE. — T wo stained-glass windows, one in the 
chancel, and one in the nave, have been erected in 
this church. The windows were the work of 
Messrs. Percy Bacon & Bros., of London. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, Sr. MARY'S CHAPEL, ABER- 
DEEN. — A three-light stained - glass window, in 
honour of the Rev. Professor James Cooper, D.D., 
was unveiled recently in this chapel. The window 
was designed by Mr. Whall, of London, and its 
erection was superintended by Mr. W. Kelly, archi- 
tect, of Aberdeen. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, 
LEICESTER.—A stained-glass window, in memory of 
the late Colonel Reader, was unveiled recently in a 
chapel in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. The 
window is.by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. 

MEMORIAL WINDOWS, EAST HANNINGFIELD 
CHURCH, ESSEX.~New east, west, north, and 
south windows in painted glass have been placed in 
this church. The work was executed by Mr. O. 


Dagenham for the joint authorities. Mr. F. 
Whitmore, of Chelmsford, is the architect. 
' NEW INFIRMARY, LISKEARD. — Mr. Preston 


opened the Liskeard new infirmary, which adjoins 
the Workhouse, on Saturday, last week. The in- 
 firmary has been erected at an estimated cost of 
'4.sooL, and will entail an expenditure of about 
6,000! for appliances and other necessaries. It will 
accommodate sixty beds. The contract was carried 
out by Messrs. позе, See Mr. Sansom, 
i d, being the architec 
is. MARYLEBONE CHURCH . INSTITUTE.—The 
Duke and Duchess of Fife visited the new St. 
Marylebone Church Institute and Club, at Padding- 
' ton-street, on Wednesday, and formally declared the 
building open. In addition to a central hall, there 
is a library, and dining, reading, games, billiard, 
sitting and bed rooms, and access to the mission 
church is obtained at the rear of the Institute. The 
total cost of the new building is about 9.0001. Мг. 
"T. Harris, of Bloomsbury, was the architect ; and 
"Mr. H. H. Sherwin, of Waddesdon, the contractor. 


——— À Hemming, of London. left the colony during the depression have ше 

, , GIVE "С NEW —— س پو‎ In Tasmania good miners, navvies, and mechanics 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. (especially first-class fitters, carpenters, and men in 
THE ENGINEERING TRADES.—Messrs. Matheson MISCELLANEOUS the building trades) can always get work, but there 


nt's half-yearly circular states that the year 

P ens with peculiar and unprecedented conditions. 
On the one hand, activity ín all branches of trade 

with enhanced prices and good prospects for the 
immediate future ; on the other hand, a war which 

‘has cost much in life and treasure, and which has 
ominous possibilities of further embarrassments. 

The 6 per cent. Bank rate of discount and the great 

fall in the price of Consols are signs of a financial 

stringency which is likely to limit or forbid many of 


is no demand for inexperienced men. The timber 
trade in the south-west has been busy, and men їп 
saw-mills have been fully employed. In other parts 
of the colony there is no general demand for more 
mechanics. In New Zealand there has been plenty 
of employment for men in the building and engineer- 
ing trades, and in the Hax mills and saw mills. 
With regard to South Africa, persons аге Warnec 
against going there at the present time in search ot 
work. ) Be fu 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
--Мг. T. W. Aldwinckle, architect, of 1, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, has taken into partnership his 
eldest son, Mr. Wilson Aldwinckle, and the title ot 
the firm will be “Thos. W. Aldwinckle & Son." —— 
The business carried on by Messrs. Francis & Co. 
at 64-70, Gray's Inn-road, London, W. C., as 
revolving shutter, brass shop front, spring roller 
sunblind, &c., manufacturers, has been converted 


of the pavement may find a permanent resting-place | 


iw. 
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PRICES CURRENT—continued. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS : . Nico: ad. £ . d. 
WOOD.* Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube. оло o 1 3 
; : n m boards) озо о а 9 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
C 4 d. £04 foot cube .................... org озо 

White Sea : first yellow deals...... 18 o о at 10 о Whitewood, American ias ose) 013 o2 6 

Second eee es e ee e 10 О О 18 О О ” " boards) отб оа 
. .. 9 

VV 13 10 0 15 o о ered oak ii ii $5.08 3 o 4 0 

Battens, 408., 308., and 155. less res- | Е 0 19 озо 

: first yellow deals . 1$ о о 17 10 0 VVT о083Ҙ о 3 9 
сенатта о о тузо о БЕ „ 
Феееоеееееее поооооооео о о о 3 Ф о о 

tively. Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair.. о о о о 

C 7 pa 5 13 p x Degame врагв................... о 4 о ais o 

Rips, voit deals ......... eran 910 о 1030 0 METALS. 

S ee j bu cut ы оар dio um 368 ooo 
Third 0 Фееосоегевлге е ееегееее 14 DL on 02000600606 о о І о 
Fourth doo 12 0 О 13 O O Do. do. at works in Wales 8 10 o 9 5 о 
Fifth do 6666. . II оо 12 о о Do, Staffordshire, in London.... 91s o 1115 o 
Battens, 305., 208., тоз. less Corrzn— British and ingot .. 7515 о 76 5 o 
respectively. — . Best read avi А rrr ris I5 © 7715 0 
Whitewood, 10 to s0 per cent. less. Sheets, strong. 3871 оо 83 о о 
Finnish unsorted deals .... тт о 0 11 10 о | -Chili bass............... 9 . 7) 26 ооо 
Battens, 108. 55. loss respec- YELLOW METAL .............. 63d. »d. 
Whitewood, 5 to 10 per cent. less, Spanish ......... NASA neee ton 136100 о о ө 
Norwegian „ Boo 8100 English Com. B EISE ees 16 150 ооо 

ird do eae. 735 о Boo Sheet, English, 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 

Fourth doo 710 0 715 0 and npwards ......... —' 18 оо ооо 
n less. deals, PEE ce RE n 3100 ооо 
Danzig wo Deck. —ÉUDRUSD need 2 o о o оо 

40 R. 3 in q . Visa n озо 12 $0 Vieille Montagne ........... EN 26 оо ооо 

Brack ..... — ТҮҮҮ oe озо 10 о Spelter ............. e. 202 б 20 7 6 

ld гше deals, &c., per Tie Sais ee ..әгевеевееоеге 115 0 О о о о 
onde — ... ооове ровове „„ ŽI о 11 1 о 

ти, Bright and Dry, regolar sizes о оо 320 0 English Ingots ................ 116 ч o 125 а о 
ents.. 13 оо 20 о о ооо оао овоо оо овоо ооооо . ооо ооо 

ead Ж . regular sizes Hu о о 17 10 0 Billiton serwas . 000 ооо 

, oddments.. о a O 14 о о 

r á regular sizes 9 o o үе е . OILS. 
3 ee оо „%%% „ „ „ peeasncceseestO 22 о o o о 
sth i regular sins фо о 9 о о | Cocoanut, Cochin ...... ае ооо 
i . 200 810 o | Do. Ceylon .............. ... 9635 о 000 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. ' |Palm, Lagos .. ...... 2710 © ооо 
First, ies . . 910 о 3210 о | Rapeseed, English, pale 33415 о ООО 
ong m ..... ..... 925 5 225 : Do Bomi ET — T 23 3 > 5 R 
Forth „ 2 eee В о e. 19 eise 1] $ 9 39 5 © 
, ac Labricating U.S. IRSE SEC UU US . о 8 : о о о 

э ееесесегеее еФеезееевее © о o o 
New ick Sprace deals, Ac. 8100 90 Tar—Stockholm............barrel 1 6 6 ооо 
VV 800 Вто 277 (( х о 2 855 о 
planks urpen Cone et ewes %%% „„ 6 ã «4 2 0 O 
eee 1000 із о о BRICKS. & 2 
Boards, square ! , ҰС. 
14 by 6} and 7 in. ти Pow өй 10 о 15 o sd PS 
, " — o 6 12 о | Hard Stocks .... 36 6 per thousand alongside, in river. 
1 буб and 7 in. 1st 9 9 o 11 6 s h Stocks. 32 г » . ” » Т 
7 42 к о Zz les. 2 ' , T 
à . e 0 cove 8 o 6; о | Fletton .......... k 6 1 » at railway depot. 
! n n bite 7 0 8 о | Red Wire Cuts .. 34 о, ” m T 
d by 6} & zin: st & and yellow 7 9 9 o | Best Farebam Red 
aby ба aca Жылы 7 6 8 6 а 2 * 71 6 » ” ” » 
7m. e Pressed . 
white tongued, and ; Р Staffordshire .. 86 o ,, Ж i - 
%ееоооФоееееовееееее о 9 Б, . 
$ by 6} and 7 in. and yellow and Thames and Pit Sand ........ o ard, delivered. 
is (tu) — T * 7 8 6 | Thames Ballast e 5 о T " 
§ by 64 and тіп. rst yellow Best Heavy Portland Cement.. 36 o per ton, 4 
white (ditto) . Е 7 6 | Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 0 „, i* 
§ by 6} and 7 in. and yellow Мотв.--Тһе cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
bite (ditto)................ 6 o 7 o charge for sacks. 

а та bi зоре cunt, іон, Grey Stone Lime .......... 125. 6d. per yard, delivered. 

Danzig and Мете! Fir Timber— 

Best middli per RECENT PATENTS: 

Good ae adSwod ^ 3917 9. 49 9 ACCEPTED  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Common middli „„ e Open to Opposition until Feb 

boden del 3 oe 3 5 5 pen to Opposition until February 27. 
Swedish and Norwegian Balks.... 2 1 1898]. 20,025, Durrant, ;Gulleys, Traps, &c. 
Baltic 3 did i B Worsnop, and [1899] 22,788, Richter, 
Dansig tettin-Large...... 3 $0 450 A dtr Gas Lamps. 26,707, Zeschall & Resch, 
Quebec Tinker lur к 2100 3 5 © | Mechanism for Synchronising Clocks. 26,723, 
Yellow Pine = on k Burnand, Device for Indicating the Frequency of 
JJ 1126.16 15 o | Electrical Currents. 26,702, Stenhouse & White- 
CJ . 426 4 6 | head, Mechanical Operation of a Valve at Pre- 
fiat ess 3 7 6 4 2 5 | determined Times. 27,123, Beechey & Wright, Coin 

New Bronse kk Ac. Buch | * 3726 515 о | Freed or Actuated Meters. 27,342. Blaasch, Process 

American Pub pi Ви D. . .. 3 2 6 313 6 | for Strengthening Incandescent Gas  Mantles. 

Wai log, 18 cubic f. ^ 37 6 410 0 27,389, Theisen, Method of Purifying Gases, and 

Crown е) : 376 410 o [obtaining their Constituents or By-products. 

1 PR nominal { 213 6 312 6 | 27,567, Pearson, Granite, Stone, and Marble Sawing 

wood, per cubic fathom— Machinery. [1899]. 629, Edwards, Pumps and 

Riga and Dang 49 б хо o | Valves. 631, Duncan, Incandescent Burners and 
Norway Poles, per f. un * 410 о 510 o | Mantle Supports. 682, Seiffert & Tomlinson, and 
Ом бауы, рет mille fall sise pipe ооз оо 114.115, Caldicott, Acetylene Gas Generators. 987, 

Memel eere #80 0 о 230 о о | St John, Boiler Tube Cleaners or Scrapers. 1,050, 

pim TIPPS “кайы 30 о © 200 o o | Pruce, Means for Opening, Closing, and Fixing Fan- 

Bomis dagie Bard i 4% о о 175 о о | lights, Windows, Doors, Ventilators, Shutters, бс. 

United States, Pi | (nominal). . оо 30 © о f 1,078, Thompson, Self-acting Brushing Apparatus for 

Hogubead,extraheavyanddonble 27 ° ° 45 © © | Sieves. 1,188, Jones, Guards for Overhead Electrical 

1 alan . ТЕКТЕ ИНН 3 00 35 оо Conductors. 1,223, Bowman, Gates for Mines. 

Beitish enk ...per load іг зо о 17 o о | 1:254, Mills, Wind Guards for Chimney Tops. 1, 403, 

8 ооо i o o | Jolin, Apparatus for Heating by Electricity. 1,558, 

Honduras, cargo average ^oi. Kennedy, Brick Presses. 1,673, Blackwell & Black- 
Nicaragua, da „ ( 64 well, Portable Telephones, applicable also for Pur- 

Tabasco, do, СЕК ИК Еу раш. ТО с 4 Ы М 54 | poses of Testing. 1,761, Golding, Open or Reticu- 

че —ná n 904 004 lated Metal Work. 1,844, Champagne, Plates 

Panama, G. .... es 003 оо 4 for Secondary Batteries. 1, 866-8, Orling & Brau- 

Cuba, do. 99. 0053 o о 5} nerhjelm, Receivers for Waves of Light, Heat, or 

St. Domingo ge eee * © о 6 о o 8 | Electricity, Apparatus for Regulating their Sensi- 
ты Curls (good to prime) .... o o 3 „ ° 7Î tivity, and Device for Regulating the Distances 

Do. qan (озу)... Je oM: 240% 5 5 х 3 between Objects Hermetically Enclosed, applic- 

(packs and rds) .... o a a о 4 6 [able to the Receivers. 2,426, Horsfall, Do- 

Black $ per ten 1 . ооз о o | тегіс and Office Furniture. 2,502, McDougall, 

ö 6 о о зз © o | Purification of Coal Gas. 2.686, Béché, Power 
iis: e cud nas гс 
: are for the wood as i ra or Gaining Access to the erior an e 

be added 1 Ten per cent., approximately, mould Windows of, and for Escaping from, Buildings. 
9 arrive at the current trade prices, 2,906, Cox, Switch Boards. 3,229, Marburg, Water 


Wheels. 3,240, Malkin, Binns, & Foster, Circular- 
Saw Guards. 3,272, Robinson & Crossland, Haulage 
Rope Clips, 3,423, Hampson, Seats for Back Boilers 
of Kitchen Ranges. 3,498, Norrington & Wells, Cover 
for Dust and Slop Carts and Vans, &c. 3,563, Molas, 
Lamielle, & Tessier, Screw-Down Valves. 3, 650, 
Humbert & Bloch, Telemetrical Field Glasses, &c. 
3.706, Dougill & Marks, Carburetters. 3,753, Saladin, 
Door Fasteners and Burglar Alarms. 3,859, Moore, 
a Substitute for China Stone for Earthenware, 
Stoneware, Tiles, Bricks, &c. 4,106, Thomson, 
Ladders. 4,365, Wigham, Burning Acetylene 
Gas. 5,944, Rothkegel, Door Hinge. 7,428, Sum- 
mers, Mortise Chisel. 8,364, Johnson, Axle, Sash, 
and similar Pulleys. 15,098, Johnson & Hinch- 
liffe, Water- closet Seats. 16, 123, Head & Niel 
Method of Automatically Locking Sliding 


sen, 
Windows. 16,795, Tornau, Manufacture of 
Maps, &c." 19,361, Lefebvre, Preservative Fluid 
or Paint. 19,367, Goerz, Stand for Geodetical 
Instruments, &c. 20,027, C. A. Schuppmana, 


Method of Heating, Drying, or Cooking, by 
Means of Hot Air or Steam. 20,295, Forrest, 
Turnstiles. 20,862, Addenbrooke, Electrostatical 
Measurement of Currents in a Working Circuit, and 
Calibration of the Instruments Employed. 21,134, 
Frank, Heat Insulating Materials. 21,175, New 
Haven Novelty Machine Company, Prepayment 
Attachments tor Gas and other Fluid Meters. 
21,663, Fleming, and 21,664, Hartham & Stevens, 
Arc Lamps. 21,668, Pratt, Alternating Current 
Meters. 21,0951, Lamb, Fencing, and similar 
Wire Fabrics. 22,615, Atterberg, Safety Device 
for Starting - switches of Electrical Motors. 
22,628, Schmitz, Metal Pipes. 22,638, Sheak, 
Filters. 22,719, Brown, Street Sweepers. 22,809, 
Blatby, Magnet Cores with Ventilating Passages 
for Transformers, &c. 22,080-І, German, Diving 
Apparatus, and Apparatus for Working in Irre- 
spirable Gases. 23,032, Cie. Francaise de l'Acetylene 
Dissous, Acetylene Gas Burners for Incandescent 
Lighting. 23,034, Eastmead, Self-Sustaining Gear 
for Hoisting, Lifting, or Winding Machinery. 
23,055, Siemens & Halske, A.-G., Current Collecting 
Apparatus for Underground Conductors of Railways 
and Tramways. 23,426, Scholl, Hydraulic Gas Com- 
pressing Apparatus, | 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 
18,741.—ACETYLENE Gas; F. С. Wilson.—Ina 
order to provide for an automatical removal of 
water from the carbide concurrently with an 
increase in the pressure of generated gas, the lower 
of the two compartments of 3 tank is divided into 
a water-supplying and a gas-generating chamber ; 
an air-tight drawer in the latter chamber is fitted 
with inclined carbide screens or gratings set 
parallel-wise, and beneath them are holes for the 
entrance of the water as it rises in the outer- 
chamber ; an adjustable vent-tube, on the outside 
of which are an indicator-tinger and a graduated 
scale, regulates the water's level within the supply 
chamber ; as the bell rises with the production of 
gas it lifts in succession from the cover a set of 
weights, and with increase of pressure the water is 
forced away from the carbide in the generator, 
whilst excess gas will escape through the safety 
tube when the water is driven below that tube's 
mouth ; if a large supply of gas be needed whilst the 
generator is being re-charged, carbide is introduced 
into the generating chamber upon an auxili 
drawer, water being allowed to flow from the tank 
upon the temporary supply of carbide. 
18,874.--ТОР5 FOR VENTILATING SHAFTS: R. M. 
Pancoast.—Cones, inverted and erect, together with 
a guard-band having a level top, are carried bv 
brackets upon a neck with its rim slightly flared, and 
placed around the spaces between tbe neck and 
cones ; in one form the brackets have open malle- 
able jaws for holding the ventilator's various parts. 
18,870. — ANTI - INCRUSTATION COMPOUND FOR 
BOILERS : T. H. Cobley. For colloidal tannates, dis- 
integrated natural products containing tannin are 
mixed with an aqueous solution of an alkali—say, 
sodium carbonate or sulphite—in a steam-jacketted 
boiler or vacuum with an agitator ; thetemperature 
is then raised to 150 degs. F., and the composition 
is drawn out between rollers ; more colloidal may 
be added, a preparation, preferably, from leather 
waste, which is first disintegrated and then steeped 
in a cold solution of sodium carbonate or sulphite. 
18,902.— ROAD WATERING : F. Hauschildt.— Pipes, 
provided with a shut-off cock, join the water.main 
with pipe-lengths, closed at both ends and laid near 
the edge of the footpath ; with them is connected 
the sprinkling-pipe, by means of other pipes which 
are arranged nearer to one another, and have larger 
bores, as they are remoter from the middle point. 
18,910.—EDGE-RUNNER MILLS FOR CEMENT, SLAG, 
MARL, &c.: F. Onions.—Holes for the passage of 
the ground material into a fixed pan are made in 
that part of the upper and smaller pan which lies 
outside the track of tbe grinding wheels; the finet 
material passes through holes in tbe fixed and lower 
pan, to be swept away by a scraper into the hopper, 
and thence to the trough; in the pan's side 1s an 
opening through which the coarser substance i$ 
swept into an elevator for return into tbe grinding 
pan ; the hopper is attached to girders, upon which 


the mill is mounted. 

18,931. — PANTOGRAPHS : 4. gourdan.— One of 
two equal arms, jointed together, receives à pot 
pin, the other arm holds the pencil ; the two unequ 
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| THIS WEEK’S COMPETITIONS. 
pns 
Designs to 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiums. ‘be delivered 
М , : ia s nn ree as FFC " Feb. 19 
*Proposed Church and Vicarage ............................. | Barnsley Corporation ........... . | 50 qns 30 gns : апа 
*New Head Quarters for Essex County Constabulary = Essex Standing Joint Committee | 1004. ; 50/4. ; and 254. ................................. 2 . N . | Mar. 31 


В 


| Tenders to | 


arms, which are pivotted together, are also pivotted 
adjustably tothe two equal arms accordingly with 
the size of the required copy by means of scales, 
‘which are marked upon the arms to indicate the 
positions—in all of which the unjointed ends of the 
two equal arms and the pivot of the two unequal 
arms must be in one straight line; a lense is placed 
over the tracing point. 
18,942.—Roors AND ROOFING: А. Allen.—For 
flat roofs are used boards covered with layers of 
asphalt, paper, felt. cement, vulcanite, or other 
materials, strengthened with sheets of woven wire 
or other fabric, wnich тау be either built into the 
brickwork or turned up the wall's face. Over the 
covering is spread sand and gravel, which is kept in 
position at the roof’s edge by ап iron kerb fastened 
by a nut upon a screw which projects from a 
bracket or plate. To prevent the rooting from 
running into the gutter, a packing of rope is laid 
upon a flange of the kerb, whilst a metal strip pre- 
vents water from entering behind the gutter, and a 
“curved perforated earthenware screen serves to 
protect the outlet which leads to tbe gutter. 
18944. — GAS IGNITION: Н. Borchardt. — The 
invention consists of an autoniatical igiiter for 
incandescent and other gas lamps: in the chimney 
is an Opening. in front of which the platinum sponge 
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Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be delivered: 
| 
ah ³ð—³i ³ a LS RES | 
| А ИЕ Jan. 8 
* eessu Borough of Oawestry.........0...... G. W. Lacey, Guildhall. Oswestry ......................... F Ў 
Senos e, E Liversedge (Yorks.) Sch. Bd. ...... | A. E. Rhodes, Archt., EC COEUR, Heckmondwike ... ..,......... Tan 9 
Additions, &, to Court House. Llangollen ...... ........ seme The County muero Dennen ir atreer Erichtön cnn ЖЕП 10 | 
Alterations, &. to Schools, Ellen-street ..................| Hove (Sussex) Sch. Bd. ......... .. .. | Clayton & Black, Surv., 152, Nor „street, Brighton ..... to. | 
*Repainting Roofs, cke... | Hackney Vestry ........................ N. Scorgie, Town Hall. Hackney, N. E...... . . . eee eee | JAD. 10 
School, Heamoor, Cornwall.. ..... беда , | Madron Sch. . sass | О. ‹ aldwell, uA Pace — унае V — a | 
Alterations at Harbour Inn. Ате. FVöVß ag ашары —dↄ(9ↄ—ſ елене еее е кен менен ——ͤ—V2vñe Z— Шы 
Church, Crosland Moor, Huddersfleld——— . . % H. Fov ; s „ e F e 5 : 15 
Chapel, &c., Aberavon, Port Talbauu .. 4 "m LEA EOM Talbot адал сы ла дыр e 2 
Howie oe Supplying baying Pipes nee Bangor Huddersfield Union dier NSW Cockiue. Archt., Cloth Hall-street, Huddersfield ....... we. Jan. 13 
Masonic Hall, Kilkeel, Ireland |... у... улдуу. seem R. B. Wray, Kilmorey Arms Hotel, Kilkeel PENNE Кд do. 
Restoration of Bawtr : Church Yorks. „ " C. H. Fowler, Archt., The College. Durham... КИТ do, 
Schools, Sandfleld | i | |! Guildford Sch. Bd esse A. J. Sturges, Archt., 25. High-street, Guildford HF do. 
Extension of Workhouse I M ND MM CREE Grimsby Guardians..................... | Н. С. Senping. Archt., Court Chambers, Gt. Grimsby ............... | Jan. 15 
Warehouse Peckover-atreet "Bradford UM | . КИРК "EE | Milnes & France, Archt , Bradford ЗЫ Ы Ä | do 
Electric Lighting Station 1 Hm Tunbridge Wells Corporation...... C. H. Strange. Archt.. Tunbridge Wells басын, арада eru ASAR do. 
Farm Offices. House, «сс. near Derrylin, Ireland Y Nom м | R 2. Ce te Enniskillen ......................... v a 
"es, б . a › Ireland А “газег, RUE v nveruess DIM ) 
Charen RS. Мы” ае мае W. Н. Byrne, Archt., 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin do. 
*Erection of Wa „ „%% RUN Et Goff & Co. 33, Long // A e do. 
Electricity Station, Craven- street... . Birkenhead Corporation ... ........ С, Brownridge. C.E., Town Hall „„ CC | jan. 16 
Earthenware Pipe Sewers (4,02) yards) bue de ' Gomersal (Yorks.) U. D. C. Re poa К IE eae Bradford uvas e 
i ae, Queen's Park ss cse eese Blackburn Corporation . Stubbs, C. E.. Municipa с ‚с үне скен е саза, сеге Jan. 17 
e M iuh hon Gates T ES Metropolitan Asylums Board...... Office of the Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk.strest, Strand, W.C. J m 18 
” cing Ir. ale ili & % do, x f 0. А 
JJV Cuckfield R. D. CO J. Mansergh. Engr., 5. Victoria-strect, Westminster, S. W..... n. | T do. 15 
New Road, Monkton to Stourmouth, Ramszate...... . | * m | 14 Tay lon E Man СНА ма ДЕН m 
Underground Convenience, Qucen'’s-road ... .............. Brighton. Corporation . зө J. C. May, C. E., Town all 7 cesses . . . | 195 
"Erection OL HOS аъ AAAS | Stourbri'gze&HalesowenHos.Com. A. T. Butler, High-street, Cradley Неаб... 0 „ | 0. 
Erection of Library CCC АНАНЫ: . Hull Corporation .. IJ. S Gibson, 4, Gray's Inn-square. W. C. ЕЕК Јап. 20 
Nurses’ Home and Laundry, Fir Vale ы Sheffield Uuion . .. . W. Mountford, Archt., 17, Buekingham-street, W. C. | do. 
Mice ACE E т ЖАРМА а os potere en E EL A UH MR J. M. Robinson, Archt., 7, cers Ота сота ans ; do x: 

. Келшы кыы Ween") Blackburn Corporation . . .. W. Stubbs, C. E., Municipal Omees . sa. o „ Тап. 22 
е TREE ыи | cw teal ы. Tottenham U.D.C. .................. | P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, . КККК P | J m 23 
zd. Б m ‹ UE awe WE E SR 1.4-..-.. «ше шее өза. do. à 
от pia iuh ee ONUS | Lewisham B. of W. ..............,...... | Surv. Dept. Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, S. E...... . do 
*Renewing Laundry Machinery and Plant, &. Holborn Union s. | Т. Buley, Suffolk House, Е.С. basis s dubi ee FFC do. А 
*Supply and Fixing of Boilers, e . . Hastings Union ............ eres е... | Jeffery & Skiller. 5, Havelock-rd. Hastings ................................. , Jan. 95 
"Erection of Cemetery Chapel, & . ... Knutsford U. D. C. ... . ...... | R. J. McBeath, Birnam House eee PEE ART M do, 

Sewerage Works, &., Selston, near Basfurd............ .. Kirkby-in-Ashfleld U.D.C. ......... H. Silcock. 14, Westgate, Mansfeld ...... ........ . . .. Jan. 27 
Two Bridges Brambridge Hants asia beth Sar anita Nea wetter Ж КО | Harsley RDC uc oe cou recorrer Lemon & Blizard. Engr.. Castle-lane, Southampton .......... . do 
Concrete Wall. Bancroft Gardens э. уу. ууш. den прое Avon TO ooo Re Dixan, СЕ Municipal Omics, GEAHORDUPOIRAYOR: cecidi Jan. 59 
Se igh Barnes Est: ishop Wea ! Sunderland School Board . W. Bryers, Schorl Boar сез, Sunderland ........................ do. 
TT осш оар | City of Sheffleld emnes | С. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield ...... Le serias Sangh va Quia T Dose qud „| Jan. 3l 
Hospital Belfast ees rS ы ЦИИ Committee. . | Henman & Cooper, Archt.. Birmingham... EP Feb. 1 
+ Erection of Wow BE VOR RE sis sees! Budden & Bigzs, Limited... ..... | I McMullen Brooks, 60, Watling-street, E.C. И ЕЕЕ No date 
150 Houses Ebbw Vale Мой мск ол "M 1 „5 | Secretary, Ebbw Vale Co., Estate Oitice, Ebbw Vale .................. do. 
Pair Semi-detached Houses, Beach- road. Felixstowe...) A. W. Franklin. . H. W. Buxton, Archt., Lorne Buildings. Felixstowe MEM do. 
Shop. Riding School, &c., Clyde-street, Grimsby Albatross Cycle Со. .. ........... ..... | G. E. W. Davis, Archt., Victoria Chambers, Great Grimsby ...... do 
Additions to Iun, Manton osse eme ae s ss]. Worksop & Retford BreweryCo.Ld.: Vallance & Westwick, Archt., White Hart Chambers, Mansfeld do. 
Rebuilding Rose and Crown Тап, Farnworth. nr. Bolton e C. Н. Openshaw, Archt., вши JJ EE E EE 1 
Alterations, &c., to Three Houses, Park- road oad Bradford Guardians .................. F. Holland, Archt., Hust crite: „ tesa nae tag neue de 
Alterations to Premises, N. Station Parade, Harrogate; C. H. Burgess. . . | a E. 1 nm TN ape atreck; Harro gate 0... 12: 
Additions, &, to National Sehool, Abergavenn ..... F. A. To nion, Arc it.. 5 N А 485 
Restoration, Central Church, Derbi | | H. Morreil, 15, Feanchise-street, Darby .............ь............ -«...... | о. 
THIS WEEK’S PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| i Application 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. Me ia 
= — --- — — |! — ------- — ————— —. T. А "EM ПЕЧЕР — | 
* Architectural Assistant......... . ERN County Borough of Cardiff ......... 2l. 74. 6d. per week . . VFC Jan. 10 | 
Assistant ses se hme emm meos] St. Mary Vestry, Islington ...... .. 130. per inn. 17 
Instructors in Woodwork ............ F ... School Board for London ............ 1004. per ihn Rx Cea Dose ei Қ Тап. 20 
"Fuildiuzs' Inspectors (2) . . Tottenham U. D. C. . | 1504. per annum sees z EE Jan. 22 
"Clerk . ыдан ны Шанды do. 21. 103 per week . 353 UM RO И И do. | 
Architectural Draughtsman ..................... .-...... Borough of Devonport ............... 2l. 23. рег WEEK ыы асыны. ын CCC 


Those marked with an asterisk C) are adeertised in thia Number, Comoetttions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. xii. & xxix. Public Appointinenta, pp. xxvlib. £ xxix 


is placed, the ignition being effected by platinum 
wires ; when the gas is ignited a counterweighted 
plate, which normally closes the top of the chimney, 
is turned upwards. Іп a modified shape of the con- 
trivance the covering plate is arched by means of a 
wire, so that it may form the conduit in front of 
which the platinum sponge is held. 

18,953. —FIREPROOFING FOR WOOD, PASTEBOARD, 
&C.: 5. Fablouski & S. Niewiarowski —A first coating 
is made of an admixture of bicarbonate of potash, 
water-glass, and spirit varnish ; a fire-prooting com- 
position is then applied: the latter may be made up 
in three ways—(a) a solution of water-glass mixed 
with the varnish already described ; (b) by mixing 
pulverised graphite, yellow ochre, sifted ashes, var. 
nish, water-glass, and chalk ; (c) by ad ing pulve- 
rised peat to (b); the compound (b) is for treating 
wood, paste- board thickly coated with (b). a set of 
superposed coated boards being dried under great 
pressure, to be strengthened with alternate lavers of 
hardened steel or woven wirework, will serve for 
chests, strong-rooms, cupboards, and similar recep- 
tacles. 

I9.052.— DOOR-LATCHES : С. Anslou.—For night- 
latches with locking-bolts, a T-shaped follower is 
contrived, whose two arms engage with projections 
upon the latch-bolt's tail, whilst a handle upon а 


= — o — 


spindle which passes through a quadrant slot in the 
lock case is carried by the tail of the follower in 
order that the latch may be operated by lowering 


or lifting its handle, and from the outside with a key 
which turns a lever. 


19,102.—FIREPROOF PLASTER, &C.: F. Bods.— 
The wall or other plaster is compounded of chryso- 
tile or serpentine rock added in excess to freshly- 
slaked lime, the union of the lime and rock forming 
a binding calcium magnesium silicate. The material 


is fashioned into slabs that may be fastened to the 
frame of the building. 


19,161. — BRICKS: S. . Adams. — The bricks 
having dovetailed grooves or recesses (see Nos. 
11.538 of 1893, and 713 of 1894) are made with 
elliptical or other shaped holes parallel to the 
grooves, and with arches or cambered swellings 
below and above the holes in the grooves. Headers 
are made with central transverse elliptical or round 
holes, and stretchers with semi-elliptical or semi- 
circular grooves in their inner sides, that their 
weight may be lessened. Blocks of a size larger 
than that of an ordinary brick are made with outer 
grooves for mortar, and in the case of quoins, the 


recesses and holes are not carried as far as the 
brick's face, 


М 
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rd 
FLEETWOOD (Lancs.).—For the erection of a new 


MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY б, 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters’ 
Hail). 6 p.m. . 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, — Extraordinary 
General Meeting (1) to Ballot for the Election of Gentle- 
men nominated by the Council as Honorary Members. 
(г) The President's New Year's Address. 


MONDAY, JANUARY B. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, —Fifth General 
Meeting (Business) to elect candidates for membership and 
to discuss various questions connected with the position of 
Associates, 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engincers (Graduates’ Meet- 
ingr), —Mr. H. Н. Mogg on Treatment of Sewage and 
Sewage Sludge in Rural Districts," 7. 30 p.m. : 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr, Beresford Pite on 
Architecture in Palestine, Ancient and Modern," with 
limelight illustrations. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. Herbert Bryans 
on Stained Glass." 6 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— Professor 
Goodman оп Steel Construction in Buildings.“ 6. 30 p.m 


TUESDAY, JANUARY g. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be read with 
a view to discussion—(1) “ The Purification of Water after 
its Use in Manufactories," by Mr. Reginald A. Tatton; 
and (2) Experiments on the rification of Waste-Water 
from Factories,” by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King. 8 p.m. 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, — 
Paper by Mr. Walter Emden, J. P., entitled *' Suggestions 
for Dealing with the Law as to Light and Air in Building 
Cases.” 
Architectural Association of Ireland (Grosvenor Hotel, 
Westiand-row),—Sjr Charles Cameron on Pigments. 
8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association —Paper by repre- 
sentative of the Glasgow Architectural Association. 
8 p.m 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 11. 
Institution of Electrical Enginecrs.—Report of the 
Institutions Visit to Switzerland. The Report will be 
taken as read, and the discussion will be opened by Mr. 
Crompton bya comparison between British and Continental 
practice in electrical engineering. 8 p.m. 


Fripay, JANUARY 12. 
Architectural Association. — Mr. Arthur Bolton on 
“The Dome as the Basis of an Architectural System,” 
illustrated by measured drawings of Italian churches. 
3.10 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen Society.—Mr. H. F. 
Bladen on "Structural Work of Theatre Auditoriums.” 


8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers ( Students! Meeting ).— 
Address by Professor T. Claxton Fidler on The Theory 
of Structures and Strength of Materials.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 13. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Perth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and papers 
read at public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake (o return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications d mere news items) which have 


been duplicated for other jo are NOT DESIRED. 
We are com to decline 
2i pelled pointing out books and giving 
Any commision to a contributor to write an article b 
to the approval of the article, when written, by je ditor, aes 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily y its 


acceptance, 
All communications 79507 №етагу and artistic matters should 
vee | to THE EDITOR: those relating to advertisements 
exctustvely should be addressed 
PUBLISHER, asd nof to the Editor. e dia 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to“ The Editor," and must reach us 
nol later than Іо a.m. on 7. hursdays. N. B. We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or tbe building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
А 100, 2 ess in some exceptional cases and for special 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


—— 


ABINGDON.— For tbe 
Joint Hospital Board, 
Abingdon :- 


erection of a hospital, for the 
Mr. J. б, T. West, architect, 


Kingerlee & Sons. C6, 88 
Э) UA awake , 7 Walden & Cox...... 8 
y oe & Son 6,298 | Brasher & Sons ee 
rant... .. ...... 5,987 | J. Buckle, Abingdon” 5,150 


— a a 


BODMIN.—F КИ 
School Board. Mr. we to schools, 


J. R. Hancock, St. 


t &c., for the 
Jenkins, surveyor, Bodmin :— 
ermans, Cornwall .... £545 


BRIDLINGTON.—For the erection of business pre 
mises, 61, High-street, for Mr. J. Wilcock. Mr. S. Dyer 


boundary wall and contingent work, Mount Grounds, fo 
the Urban District Council. Mr. E. Frobisher, C.E., 


architect, Bridlington :— 
E. Corner ...... £615 о o|C.Lemon ......£508 8 о | Town Hall, Fleetwood. Quantities by surveyor :— , 
Barr & Booth .. 538 о T. Atkins. 500 o o J. C. Barnes, Fleetwood ......... . 1,202 14 8 
А. Gardam .... 523 16 6 | Barnes, Travie- 
E. Yeomans.... 520 o 0 street, Brid- 
` * 
lington*....,. 499 19 9| GOUDHURST.—For alterations and additions to 


Gore Court, Gondhurst, for Mr. T. B. Crewe. Mr. Fred. 


BRIDLINGTON.—For making road and sewer, W. Foster, architect, 41, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
Borough-road extension, &c. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, Martin, Horsmonden*..... AVISAR M ...... 050 
Bridlington :— | 

Brumby Robinson......... — MM GIBO I0 
Robert Musk, Bridlington*.............. 278 о GUILDFORD.—For the construction of a new road 
JFC ы UE уа д. пош Stake road, pa a о Council. Mr. С. С. Mason, 
.E., Tunis-gate, Guildford :— 

BRIGHTLI NGSEA (Essex)—For the "Us ly and | Mitchell Bros £790 | Streeter Bros., Mead- 
laying about 31430 yards water mains, for the Urban Dis- E. A. Franks 6 row, Godalming* .. £64 
trict Council. Mr. H. Goodyear, engineer, Colchester :— | W. Norris 8 676 "ч Е 1 
W. Griffiths .. £1,950 о o | Lewellen& Co. £1,540 19 11 ` „ iu 227 
Chandler & Manders, Ley- 

Sons ...... 1,860 і2 5 ton* ...... 1,423 I II 

GWENNAP (Cornwall). For additions, &c., to Lanner 


Stone Bros.. 1,624 8 g|Blyth Bros.. 1,411 15 o 
Schools, for the School Board of Gwennap. Mr. Horace 


Collins, architect, Redruth. Quantities by architect :— 


BRIGHTON.—For the construction of an underground К. Jacobs, Кедгшће.................. %410 
urinal, Elm-grove. Мг. Е. J. С. May, C.E., Town Hall, 
Brisbton = For Masonry only. 
H. J. Penfold ........ £567 | Satten &  Evershed, John Tiddy, Gwennap ............. ... £320 
Field & Co. ......... . 5o6| Freshfield-rd.,Br'ton* £491 | : 
For Carpentering and Joinery only. 
W. С. Hooge, Redruth................ £147 
Hooge & Co., Redruth......... E 164 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS.—For erecting two pairs of 
cottage villas. Mr. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— 
Н. Т. Frost, Westgate-road, Вигу* £1,020 


CROMER.—For alterations, &c., to east gangway, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. A. F. Scott, Surveyor, 


HORSHAM.-—For the supply of Findon flints (боо 
cubic yards) for the Rural District Council. Mr. W. 
Dengate, surveyor, 58, Park-street, Horsham :—. 

о. 


Church-street, Cromer :— Divisi , : 
Cooke & Co., Westminster, S. W.* .... £577 УОП Cubic per Cubic 

ў 4 of Road. Yards. Yard. 

Septic Tanks. | eo ч]. 

Cooke & Co., Westminster, S.W.*.... £2,625 I P. Tyrrell, Ashington* 2... 40 9 o 

Auxiliary Sewer, Church-street. 2 A. Laker, West Grinstead . 159 10 6 

A 3 .”. ОТЕ 10 

Cooke & Co., Westminster, S.W.* .... $265 4 H. Francis, West Chillington* 136 11 2 

5 ”% ". "m .. 70 11 6 

CROVDON.— For repairs to the “ Sheldon Arms" inn, 6 R. Rowland, Hampshires, Shipley“ бо п 6 

for Messrs. Nalder & Collyer, Limited. Messrs. R. M. 2 ” » » 8o : E o 


8 1 — ШШ ae „э 70 
Chart & Son, architects, Croydon : [АП broken Findon flints delivered to roadside. ] 


Hanscomb & Smith ..біз7 | H. Bacon £100 

E. Goulder 107 „„ 
IPSWICH. For the erection of stables, Wolsey- street, 

forthe Town Council. Nr. E. Buckham, Borough Sur- 


CROYDON.—For rebuilding two shops, George-street» 


Crovdon. Messrs. R. M. Chart & Son, architects, Croy | veyor, Town Hail, Ipswich :— 

55 ers i Grimwood & Sons. £513 о | Chas. Bonett .... £445 о 

Smith & Sons ....£1,987 о| E. Goulder ...... £1,890 о | Parkington & Son.. 500 о | А. Sadler 420 0 

E. J. Burnand .. 1,910 o| H. Bacon........ 1,789 10 Burgoyne & Sons.. [All “1 W. d E 407 © 
All of Ipswich. 


LLANBRADACH (Glam).— For the execution of road- 
making and sewerage works. Messrs. Rickards & Blosse, 
surveyors, Charles-street Chambers, Cardiff :— 

E. H. Page,* Cardiff. Schedule of prices. 


CROYDON.--For laying about 12 miles 5 furlongs of 
pipe sewers with manholes, lampholes, ventilators, and 
flushing tanks in the parishes of Sanderstead and Coulsdon, 
for the Croydon Rural District Council. Messrs. R. M. 
Chart & Son, surveyors, Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 
Quantities by Messrs. F ranklin & Andrews, 25, Ludgate- 


hill, E.C. :— 
A B C D T . ... 

Free & Sons £19,970 .. — — کو‎ LONDON. For proposed alterations and additions to 
W Lan 5 18 A іш T em No. so, Montagu.square, W. Mr. Fred. W. Foster, 
Ballard ^ 15,847 P E 449 = architect, 41, Bedtord-row, W.C. :— 

; Bell 13,661 е К . 334. Ѕитптопаѕ.......... 42,678 | A. Bush............ 42,662 
G. Ocean а a . Cio, S2. — 4,324 Whitehead & Co., Courtney & Fair- 
f. & G. Binns .. 20,000 .. 9,492 .. 550 . 4,050 Lid. Vodka ys 2,675 DAIN ves uev aes 2,495 
J. Adams ...... 18,981... 13,119 .. 636 5,378 m А 
A. & A. Streeter 13,031. . 7:843 326. .. 3,270 
E. Hes ........ 12,600" .. MIS sé 0390 1. 29479 LONDON.-—For alterations and additions to Nos. 2 

A couch РИ С ев ларо and 3, Montagu-square, W. Mr. Fred. W. Foster, archi- 

B diii Р 2 ° tect, 41, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

B: Huff. WES Р 439575 

DUDLEY. — For the erection of residence and stabling, ES 
Priory-road, Dudley, for Dr. Messiter. Mr. А. Ramsell, | 
architect, Dudley :— LONDON.—For proposed alterations to No. 36, 

Mark Round, Dudley” .............. 12, 115 ueensborough- terrace, for Lady Kershaw. Mr. Fred. 
’ y 5 
. Foster, architect, 41, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
B. Holeyman & Coo... £247 


DUDLEY.—For alterations to warehouses, High-street, 
Dudley, for Messrs. Grainger & Smith. Mr. A. Ramsell, 


architect, Dudley :— 
Mark Round, Dudley* ............ 2 . £995 


LONDON. For proposed alterations and additions to 
No. 7, Great Cumberland - place, W. Мг. Fred. W. Foster, 
architect, ат, Bedford · row, W. C.. — 

B. C. Hubble“ 


EAST GRINSTEAD.—For repairs at the East Grin- 
stead Hotel. Messrs. R. M. Chart & Son, architects, 
Croydon: 

Н. Loung 


LOWER GORNAL (near Sedgley).— For the extension 
of new girls’ schools, Robert-street, Lower Gornal, for the 
Sedgley School Board. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, 


Hilton & Cas- 


о 
oj well, Sedg- 
о 

o 


FARNBOROUGH.-—For rebuilding the °“ Queen's 
Head" inn and stables, Greenstreet Green, Farnborough, 


Kent, for Messrs. Nalder & Collyer, Limited. Messrs. 
R. M. Chart & Son, architects, Croydon :— 


J. Quittenton ...... £3,297 | Somerford & Son.... 
W. Owen ...... 2,980 | Truett & Steel 


Smith & Son, Brom- Thos. Knight ...... 


«“- «ә «еғагеее 


£31370 


22806093 5 


Case 
2,263 о o 


Dorse & Co... 


2 
233 
OOOO 


2,644 


LOWER GORNAL (near Sedgley).—For the erection 
of new assembly ball, shops, dwelling house, stabling, &c., 
Red Hall-road, Lower Gornal, for the Dudley Co-operative 
Society, Limited. Mr. A. Ramsell. architect, Dudley :— 


H. Gough .... £2,630 о о | Whittaker 
C . £2,523 о о 


2,930 


don 2,780 


ооеоово ее 


шыла и ы Лы ыы و‎ ee зы 
i Jakehean & 88 
BARKING (Esse ).— For the K uM Round .... 2.555 6 8 mG с кы 
| ' sexs.) or the Kennedy Es i i istri il. . | Webb Bros... 2,550 о O pper Gornal* 2,325 10 o 
C. F. Dawson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ba oe for the Barking Town Urban District Counci r ebb Bros 2,55 
Се 727 — x: SS oe = жь Ыз, کے و‎ m D = _ pn dtum md 
i | MARYPORT (Cumberland).—For the erection of 
Sewer and Surface Water Drain. manufactory. stabling, &c., for the Maryport Brewery, 
Ejector Limited. Mr. C. El аты а 
шысы і JU PU RN | pori' 
| With Нама | With Bonos | Wi Sykes | station, | ee Se Ne ert c 
е patent pipes for patent pipes for patent pipes for : S/ating.— T. Mandle, Maryport* ...... 
tn ot sewer, + sewer, sewer. Plastering.—T. Kirk, Maryport" PELLE 
CEN E ЕЗЕТ et ES 4 Pluribing.—T. Skelton, Maryport 592 £2,050 
G. Bell, Tottenham 4 Painting and Glazitmg.—J. M Kay, 5 
I. Jackson, Barking | AE Oe i £4,743 о o 04,599 о о $4,500 о о £971 © о Ма:уроті”........ 2 - 1 
urveyor’s Minnie а ады. 4,038 12 6 3,900 э о 3,820 10 0 600 о о Musgrave & Co., Limited, Belfast, for 
363 o o stable fittings" 2 -- еее” 


[See also next page. 
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MERTON. — For the erection of a mineral water manu- 
factory at Morden-road, Merton, for Messrs. H. Tomlin & 


Co. Messrs. R. M. Chart & Son, architects, Croydon. 
Quantities by the architects :— 


Stewart & Sons...... 42,535 | Whitehead Bros. .... £2,225 
E. Goulder ........ 2,475 | Parsons & Townsend 2,195 
E. J. Burnand...... 2,445 | J. Burges ...... ,-. 2,509 


MERTON.—For the erection of a granary at Christ- 
church-road, Merton, for Messrs. Russell & Wells. Messrs. 
R, M. Chart & Son, architects, Croydon :— 


T wo-story One-story 

Building. Building. 
Whitehead Bros. .......... £569 ...... £370 
. HTC 34 


MITCHAM.- For the erection of a pair of tenement 
houses, for the Hope of Surrey" Lodge, M.U.I.O.O.F. 
Messrs. R. M. Chart & Son, architects, Croydon: 


Smith & Son £999 о | Bacon ........ .. £897 1? 
E. J. Burnand .... 078 о! Burges...... ... 350 
С. Е. Наудоп .... 809 (5 


MITCHAM.—For relaying surface water-culvert and 
surface water-drain on the Inglemere Estate, Figgs 
Marsh, Mitcham. Messrs. R. M. Chart & Son, surveyors, 


7 ұна Қы АЗА, АТ cess edes га £728 6 8 
NORWICH.—For the erection of new smiths’ and paint 


shop, at the New Mills Corporation Depot, Norwich. 
Mr. A. E. Collins, City Engineer : 


Name of Tenderer un- | H. Greengrass, Nor- 
. £605 | wich ... ; 578 
T. Gill, Norwich .. 594 | Chapman. Nor wic ht. $40 
[City Engineer’s estimate, £547.] 


Recommended for acceptance. 


NORWICH.-— For draining, paving, and other works in 
Mulberry Tree-yard. St. Benedict's, Norwich, and Mint- 
yard, Fishergate, Norwich. Mr. A. E. Collins, City 
Engineer :— 


Mulberry Tree. yard. 

G. Rackham .... ТЕЗ ба ЫТ 
Н. С. Greengrass, No rwicht . Means 
[City Engineer's estimate, £195 12s. rcd.] 


M int-3ard. 

G. Rackhém selec sS See TSR bA sa A19. 10 
Greengrasst.... fg то 
[City Engine sers's estimate, Loa 128, 3d.] 
Recommended for acceptance. 


PORTLETHEN (N.B* — For additions to school 
Mr. В. G. Wilson, architect, 131A, Union-street, Aber- 
deen. Quantities by architect :- 

Building. Watt & Barron. Portlethen....^ 
Carpentry.— Thomson & Sons, Bourtree- 

bush, near Stonehaven. қ TTE 
Hlumbing. Thom & Strachan, Aberdeen. Жало 
Painting.— John Morrison, Portlethe TOM 
Plasterine.—Sellow & Co., Aberdeen 
Slating.— Adam & Son, Abe deen beats 


SEDGLEY.—For alterations and repairs to Upper 
Gornal Schools, for the Sedgley School Board. Mr. A. 
Ramsell, architect, Dudley :— 

H. Gough...... £160 о o| J. T. Clarke. 


| Upper Gornal’ £123 14 5 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 20, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—For the erection of a m": 
detached residence, stables, and coach-house, for Mr. 


Luke-Cocks.  Messrs. Clark & Hutchinson, ға СИСА 
28, John-street, Bedfórd-row, W. C. — 
House. Stables. 

А. ... п ИРУ £298 

Davis & Leaney....... E920! -.-%.. 355 

ы, TE N, о. Do ct 300 

F. E. Woodhams ...... 1,549 ...... 30? 

T. Lawford -............. 1,390 “...... 240 

I. DROW in bac cme taba EOM KEES 335 


WILLINGTON QUAY.—For the execution of street 
works, Back Norman-terrace, &c., for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. Fleming Davidson, Engineer, Council 
Offices, Willington Quay : 


G. E. Simpson, r EEE, — 
Schedule 


castle? беске aw Raho ED ы/а 774 46700: - 
Thornton, South Shields ........ г of Prices. 
8 Maughan, Jarrow-on-Tyne .. «| 
H. Wardlaw, South SHIGE, КААЛАР. 


WINDOVER.—For the erection of a convalescent 
home, Windover, Bucks, for Miss Soloman. Mr. Guest 
Luckett, architect, Aylesbury :— 

Grist & Co, .. £1,053 17 о Tombs & Sons.. £993 о о 
Cannon «: Со. 1,048 о о | Crook & Son. 945 o o 


Senior&Clarke 1,022 16 6| Sherwin* ...... 940 o o 
Holland, Win- Holland, Wad- 
dover ...... 999 о о desdon ...... 925 O 


WOODLAWN (Galway).—For the erection of house 
and out-offices, Tooreen, for Mr. C. O'Hara Trench. Mr. 
J. Smith, C. E., Ballinasloe :— 


Tos BRAS ic.cccasicvedvosevsssnne £1,600 о o 
Marthe САБИ .....5 425240050 »» 1,500 о О 
Connolly “Friel. lua ea 055999 Fo э 1.417 6 7 


WRITTLE (Essex).—For four cottages, to be built at 
Oxney Green, Mr, R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsfcrd :— 
Н. Kennell........ £998 о J. Lowe, Writtle*..£790 то 
Ле ВДОВЕ ak patie sec 875 o| 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) ts supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in бау part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of rz per annum P numbers) PREPAID, o all parts of 
eg * Lou ia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


por e um. Remittances (payable to DOUG AS 
FOURDRI IER) p be addressed to the publisher of '" THE 
BUILDER," No. 46, Catherine-street, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum үг 
numbers) or 4s. 2 E. U uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Buil j Friday Morning’s Post. 


J. ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QU ALITY 


FLETTON BRICKS. 


Applications for Prices, ru to 


тик алалар тос Or AM туза ox eee e жүкке | BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


7 !sphone, No. 774 Holborn. Tele. Address: 'SBNEWIN : London." 


+ 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL таз ovin KINDS OF 
BATH STONE, 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E. C. —The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
fat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 


Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADVT. 
SPRAGUE & CO.'S, Ltd., 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 © 5, East Harding.street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Арут, 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 


8, PRINCES STREET 
METCHIM & SON { or.ckoncn ST WESTMINSTER 
"QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1200, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (ADV. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 


In all kinds of Hard Woods. 


Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, (с, c. 
Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 136 & 138, Hackney Road, London, N.E. 


ی 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 


1319 AVENUE. 


For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 
THE 


French АШ Ul 


Contractors to 


H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, ЖС, 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & СО. 


LIVERPOOL. 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., NW. 


GLASGOW. 


BRISTOL. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. | Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


-———— ee s 


— — — ͤ — 


1 


M. 


—— 


ПЫ 


мие m ‚гт пт їч 
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Clark, Bunnett, & Co. unm, 


ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS. 
Contractors to the War Office, Н.И. Office of Works, Lord Chamberlain's Department. 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS and CRANES. STEAM LIFTS. STEAM ENGINES. 


HAND-POWER LIFTS, CRABS AND JIBS, IRON BUILDINGS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES, &c. 
FORCE AND LIFT PUMPS, CASTINGS IN IRON, BRASS, & BRONZE. Every Description of Builders’ Castings, 


London 1 22, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.G. (Late 30, King Street and Rathbone Place, W.) Works: New Cross, . E. 
And at Paris, New York, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. Telephone—No. 120, Deptford. 


And at KIRBY ST, No CONNEXION WIT 
ее ee ерус р ss J O INE RY A OTHER hd " 
ERERENEEEPRERAEI 8 LA Sp 


E "ым m 
к. BURMAN, A f 
\ ^, |! 
e Frankton Road, ¥ KS 


Hill street, Peckham, S.E. 
CARVING, TURNING, FRET-COTTING, MOULDING, &c. for the TRADE: 


$ Е? 


aden. SHROPSHIRE 


-PLAIN AND 
ORNAMENTAL! [0 
for WAILS,HEARTHS. FORSK. | 57 
>. | EMBOSSED. GLAZED, eê 
ж. EM NIED.PAINIED, 


PAC SENCAUSTIC, | ees 
1 M MOSAIOEC еа 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: MESSRS. w. В. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 & 90, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. W. o 


— — ¹wö— . а BONG, ота 90, BT. HARTI LAWS, LONDON. WO O O 
ORNAMENTAL OEILINGS AND OORNIOES 
IN PATENT FIBROUS PLASTER. | xz MEDAL CLASS XY. 


In slabs, dry, and ready for fixing. EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1887. 
PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS X. (c), 


non ал XXX, | | 
шашы mum. | George Jackson & Sons, | x mm | 
No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. ce 


JUROR, CLASS PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS XXIY., 
GREAT — ta ESTABLISHED 1780. EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, isse 
Mare All kinds of Enrichments supplied in the same material. Шаа зь АБА موی‎ босай | 


KAD 
WORKS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


ЧИШ JPR ® КЎ 1ч согоон | 

A NA ed РЫЙ 5. 

ӘС FIREPROOF FLOORS, be 
VONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITHCTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT OF IRONWORK CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &. 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE, No. 24, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE (late 5, WHITEHALT), LONDUN, £.W. 


550 cc A ee Л, „т, 
2:.---. 


Үз “Ы eee 


1 
- 


сомманы aca BE Aa S. ERREUR. С 2С 


- =. 


Bo mer уш 


‘ever 1,880,0007.—8. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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ITE BILLS OF: QUANTITIES, 80 


"TE IMPERIAL Insurance Com 2 
Limited. FIRE. (Ее. 189. J: Old HII. f. W. | 
LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST. A 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOBS. 
PLANS BEST STYLB. 


Subscribed Capital, 1.290.000. Paid. up. 300.0001. Total 
ALLżDA Y, LIMITED. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 
37, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 


FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 
secretary. 


FOR REPRODUCING COPIES OF 
HANDWRITING & TYPEWRITINC. 


HUNDREDS of copies of 
WRITING, DRAWINGS, SPECI- 
FICATIONS, TYPEWRITING, 
&c. direct from one original. 


DUPLICATOR 


USEFUL FOR THE CHEAP AND RAPID PRODUCTION OF CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, &c. 
PRICE FROM 25s. Descriptice Lists and Specimens Post Free. 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 17, Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


TO EMPLOYERS, | 
COMPANY DIRECTORS, &c. 


THE LAW CUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LIMITED 


GUARANTEES FIDELITY. 


Send for complete Prospectu- containing Balance Sheet, Copy of 
Policy, &c. &c. 


MORTGAGE, DEBENTURE, LICEN 8E, AND CONTINGENCY 
INRURANCE. 
Head Office: 49, CHANCERY LANE. LONDON, W. C. 
City Office: 6, MOORGATE STREET, E. C. 


ROGRAMME of  EDUCATIONAL MUNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI- 


WORK іл he carried on by the : NEERS' EXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CARPENTERS A. M. I. C. E. F. S. I. ас. 97, Great George-street, 
prepares pupils by correspondence for this examination. The course 


during 1900. 
FEBRUARY ot work may be taken to extend over six or twelve months. 
and Week'y Lectures in the Great Hall, London Wall. according to previous knowledge. At the examination of last 


МАКОН October, more than one-half of the successful candidates were 
—— ———— н ЕЛЕЕ МАҮ Lectures to Clerks of Works, Shop aod On'door | prepared by Mr. Parry. ; 
| and кошш dn Seventy шош) жый 5 
ос the Bzamination el ter part 
“The Builder! Student's Series. JUNE Juve. 
ти ынты сес NUNC I a АСА АНА 


. Bailding aud fanitery Coustruction to be heid A. R I. 8. A. ASSI3T8 in tbe Preparation of Working and 


Sa. post free. 305 Illustration. Ouro EE spatial to Candidates entering fır Examination іп A RCBITECTURAL ASSISTANCE.— 
ARCHITECTURAL. HYCIENE ; ог |^ 


towards tbe end of the year. Competition Drawings, Parenectives, Tracinve, Кс. 
BANIT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ` GEORGE О. SCORER, 
; N 8 PLIED TO BUILDINGS. 4 | , No. 28, МЕУУМАМ-ВТВЕЕТ, LONDON, w. 
E B ыны P FLETCHEE. A. R. I. B. roin кез Evening Теса. каре. (ме durin hes year, m. _ LLL Be. 28, NSWMAN- STREET, LONDON, N. 
.B. А meanciog A In ction in astruction, 8 
and H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A. R. I. B. A. A. M. I. C. R. poeni o | UILDER'S CLERK ( 20) would like to 
A concise and complete Тех? · hook. treating the subject of Sanitary А take a COURS of LESSONS (Privately) on ESTIMATING, 
Science in all its branches (so far ал it atfecta Architects, Survevors, KING'S COLLEGE. 


Engineers, Medical Officers of Health. Sanitary Inspectors. Plumbers, 
aud Students generally), from the foundation of a building to its 
finishing and furnishing, and the application of modern methods of 


N I &c.— Address. 208. “ Ду 
Evening pen 3 e N SUIS ˙ AA ĩ ee m тс < EN T — немее d 
Classes, Quantity Clea, ard are а udio dar e year, beg 
commencing JANUARY 12%. Б: to ve OT CE that on an 


ventilation, lighting, and heating. : It is intended to beof use to The Rete ыы Меле open to Students as before. А ы ч a res ME ATE. . 
FETT Der d“ оршу Сама during the year, commencing | ® carried on aa before at 64-70, Gray's inn rad, London, W.C. 00 
Be. post free, 424 Illustrations. 2nd EDITION. Revised and JANUARY 15th. 90 
Corrected by the Authora. ` GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET. HARE of OFF IC ES.—An Architect 


CARPENTRY AHD JOINERY: a 


Architects. Engineers, Sarveyors, and стенама 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A. R. L RA. sn 
и. FLETCHER. A.R.L.B.A. XM. L d I 


(For the Trade only.) having two good light furnished offices (near Cannon- street) 
The fellowing Classes recommenced on NOVEMBER 27th for | would like LET one, or SHARE both with an Architect or Bur- 


Carpenters and Joiners, Haadrailing, Tylers, and Bricklayers, | veyor on mutual terma.— Address, Y. B. 22, Brixton-road, B. W. 


Painters, Stainers. Wheelwrights. Plasterers, Masons, Plumbers, DARTNERSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN, at 


Smiths, Stone Carvers and Wood Carvers, and continus during the 
present holding a public appointment, would be glad to hear of 


year. 
any one similarly situated (or in practice) with a view toa PARTNER- 


SHIP be arranged, and where long experience іп matters apper- 
taining to Pablic V. 


STRATFORD INSTITUTE. 


Organised ока еш : Mara ct Machine bê ka. both Engineering and A^ d 
Всіепсе tion and Drawing, Buildiog Construction, Geo- | be of service ceri Aro tectural, 
those who are likely to become candidates for the examination of the Day | metty, Chemistry, Freehand and Муде! Drawing, Office af “The ha A strictly private.—Address, Box 266. 
о зай a зімі Institute, the one (wm пиро апа Ша tn Rohool. and Workshop Ins traction Th . 

iu th ings. 
«ubjests by the В. and the Surveyor Institution, ae. these | There are also Trade Classes held in the evenings 


RCHITECT'S ASSISTANT.—Wanted, 


BITUATION in Provinces (Yorkshire preferred) with view of 
future PARTNERSHIP. Thirteen years’ varied experience. Good 
references, —E. Н. 9, Parish Ghyll-road, Ilkley, Yorks. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON 


require additional MANUAL, TRAINING INATRUCTORS and 
ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS in WOODWORK foc the instruction of 
scholars in the day schools ef the Board. The acale of salaries is as 
follows :—Instructors, minimum 100“. per annum, annual increase бі. 
maximum, 155. : Assistant Instructors, minimum 8901. per annum, 
annual increase 54, maximum 1007. 

All instructors and assistant instructors will be required to have 
presed io the First Class in Science Subject No. 1 of the Science and 
Art Oepartment (practical, plane, and solid geometry), and to have 
obtained the full D Cortidcate or an equivalent thereof. viz. :— 
Science Subject No, 2 (Machine Construction and Drawing), or 
Science Subject No. 3 (Building Construction), or a certificate in 
some kindred subject from the City and Өзге of London Iustitnte. 
If any persons are appointed who have not these qualifications they 
will be required to obtain them, and will not be allowed any increas» 
of salary until they have obtained them. 

A certificate of competency to teach woodwork will also be 
required (tha c-rtiticate of tha City and Guilds of London Institute 
ot я certificate in »injd will be accepted). The salary of iostuctore 
aod assistant instruct эга is for 274 hours a week, some of which may 
be iu the evening. Instructors and assistant instructors may be 
required to teach woodwork for two additional evenings а week, at 
4s. an evening of two hours instruction. No evening work, otber 
than that which may be provided by the Board, is to be undertaken 
without the knowledge and consent of the Schocl Management 
Committee. Teachers in the service of the Board will be allowed to 
commenoe at their present salary, provided such salary be within 
the scale for instructors. The person appointed will be required. if 
necessary, to attend classes for further instruction, as directed by the 
School Management Committee. 

Applications must be made on а form to be obtaloed at the Office 
of the Board and accompanied by copies of not more than three 
testimonials, must reach the Clerk of the Board, School Board for 
London, Victoria Embankment. not later than SATURDAY, 20th 
JANUABY, marked outside “М. T. Application B. M." Persons 
applying through the post for forms of application must enclose 8 
stamped and addressed envelope. Candidates from the couotry 
invited to attend the Committee will be allowed third-class return 
railway fare to the London terminus, payable on commencing work. 
bnt in the event of a successful candidate refusing to take up his 
appointment, no travelling expenses will be allowed. 


(COUNTY BOROUGH of CARDIFF. 


The Corporation of Cardiff invite APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT of ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT in the Borough 
Engineer's Office. Salary. 97. 7s. 64. per week. 

Applicants must be fully qualified to prepare designs. working 
drawings and specifications, and be capable of taking out bills of 
quantities. 

If further particulars are required, they may be obtained from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

Applications, stating age. general experience, past and present 
employment, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials (which wil! not he retoroed), must be delivered to me on 
or before the 10th JANUARY, 1900, endorsed, Architect.” 


CARPENTSES' HALL. 


QUANTITIES " AND” QUANTITY 22 LEER ers Pet 


For further particulars apply to 


TAKING. By W. E. DAVIS. Carpenters’ Hall. London Wall. STANTON WM. PRESTON. 


A reliable Hand-book for the Student pure and simple, its scope ROA INDIAN E N GINE E KIN G 
being limited to the method of procedure in the production of a COLLEGE. Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY 
good Bill of Quantities, leaving out those questions of Law and | is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in Europe, India. and 
other matters that do not come within the province of those for | tbe Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 
whom the work is designed. Theexamples given, whilst intention- | 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition 
ally simple, to avoid confusing the Student by а mass of detail, will | Twelve APPOINTMENTS as АВ%Та CANT ENGINEERS in the Public 
be 1 to cover almost every phase of the subject. Works Department. and Three APPOINTMENTS as ASSISTANT 


ERINTENDENTS in the Toiegraphs De t. One 1 
За. 64. POST PRE R. SUPERINT а eiegraphs Department, One in the 


Accounts Branch, P.W.D. and One іп the Traffic artment. Indian 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDIN 


Btate Railway.—For particulere apply to SECRETARY at College. 
8, AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: s Manual 
A 


! R | 
WORK for Architectural Studente. By FREDERIO HE SANITARY INSTITUTE 


CHARD REOW, F.R.I.B.A. OFFICERS, MEAT INSPECTORA, AND OTHERS. 
Tht Manual is written with a view to meet the requirements of The Twenty-Ninth Course of LECTURES will be held at the 


the Student, to show him how he should write a specification, so | PARKES MUSEUM, Margaret-street, London, W. on MONDAYS, 
that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may | WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDA YB, commencing JANUARY 19th, 1900. 
apply them to the particular exigencies of any building 


he may The Course includes in addition to the Lectures a number of 
Practical Demonstrations and lusgections at places illustrative of 
sanitary practice and administration. 


Full particulars can ba obtsined at the Offices of the Institute, 
Marynaret-street, W. 


URVEYORS’ INSTITOTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation in class or by 
correspondence in all divisions and sub-divisions, At the last five 
examinations the following prizes were obtained by Mr. PARRY'S 
рор :--1896 and 1896: Institution Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold 

Uver Medal; 1897: Institution Prize and Special Prize; 1898: 
Institution Prize, Special Prize, Driver Prize, Penfold Silver Medal, 
and Crawter Prize (one of the two bracketted winners of the last) ; 
1899: Institution Prize, Special Prise, Driver Prize, Penfold Silver 
Medal, and Penfold Gold Medal (all the prizes but one) MORE 
THAN HALF of the successful list were Mr. Parry's pupils.—Apply 
to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.8.I. A. M. I. C. E. ёх. 27, Great George- 


atreet, Westminster (immediately o te th à : 
tion) Telephone 690, Weide даш e Burveyers' Institu 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS FOR SANITARY 


London : 
p. FOURDRINIER, “ Builder Осе, 46, Catherine-street, W. C. 


Now Ready. 800 pages. Crown Svo. Price 4s. 


Lockwood's Builder's 
Price Book for 1900 


A Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest 


Prices by FRANCIS MILLER, A. RI. B. A. Con- | SANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 


taining also the LONDON BUILDING TICAL SANITARY ВСІ 
ENCE EXAMS. of THE SANITA 
ACT Bv-L AWS, &e., and FULL NOTES OF | INSTITUTB. Complete Courses of тоа by 5 


ALL IMPORTANT DECISIONS in the SUPERIOR | Surveyor, and Sanitary Inspector] holding res Gort testes from Ben. 
Courts, by A. J. DAVID, LL.M. 


Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. Several hundred 

ў | successes. Classes for 1900 EXAMS. just commencing.—Apply for 

London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-ct, B.C. Eyes of ee testimonials, ёс. to C. B. I.“ 28, Victoria-street, 
eatmineter. G. W. 


QANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 


Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination by а of 
correspondence needing no Text Books or Acts, by C. H. CLARKE, 
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it that the same type of master-mind settled, 
for instance, such points as the plan of the 
piers, which has so important an effect on 
the architecture, and that these were not 
leit to the fancy of the next mason who 
came on that part of the job. And of course, 
when people talk of the architect dating 
from the Renaissance, we have only to 
remind them that the architect, according to 
positive literary evidence, existed in ancient 
Greece as a specially skilled man, and under 
that name, which we have merely adopted 
from the Greeks. | 

The point in the present argument, how- 
ever, is that, on the most limited interpreta- 
tion of the word architect, the English 
architect has existed for two or three 
centuries, and is therefore, as our American 
critic remarks, “а man with definite duties 
established by long usage, hardly different 
from what they were two hundred years ago.” 
It seems that the American architect is a 
personage of far more recent development. 
“At the time of the Revolution” (ze, the 
establishment of the Independence of 
America) "there were, so far as we know, 
no architects whatever in this country ;" and 
he goes on to say that the American Old 
Colonial ” architecture was merely the work of 
trained mechanics who followed the archi- 
tectural books and prints then attainable, and 
worked under the guidance of owners who 
took an intelligent interest in the then popular 
study of the Orders. After the Declaration of 
Independence there was naturally much 
public building to be done, and architects 
were sought for and were nowhere to be 
found; even so recently as the middle of the 
century the architects of the country could 
be counted on the fingers, and these were 
all in the eastern States. But is not this 
rather an exaggeration? Surely the Capitol 
and the White House were designed by an 
architect ; his drawings, we believe, are in 
existence, or some of them. | 

“ Architecture was then an agreeable occupation 
for a gentleman of refinement and education, and 
was nottaken very seriously by the architect or by 
his client. The client did not know just what 
service he should expect for a commission of five 
per cent. on the cost, and the architect was occupied 
largely with the design, the principles of which he 


HIS has been done 
for us in a long 
article by an 
American archi- 
tect Mr. K. 
C. Sturgis, in 
No. її of the 
current volume 
of the Boston 

| Architectural 

Review, a quasi-monthly publication which, 

like some similar publications in France, 

appears just when it pleases, and not at 

Stated dates so that the two latest num- 

bers have come into our hands within a few 

"days of each other. It is interesting to note 

how our methods of architectural practice 

appear to the American eye. Mr. Sturgis, 
though he is not always quite aceurate in the 
impressions he conveys of English architec- 
tural practice, has evidently given a good 
deal of attention to the subject, and we pre- 

‘sume that in regard to American practice he 

18 quite competent to speak. It is curious 

that In regard to some points in English 

practice he regards as advantages what a 

4004 many of us regard as decided dis- 

advantages gU de % 
The contrast drawn at the outset between 

‘the positions in England and America is 

“Striking, and one that may not have occurred 

to every one, Mr. Sturgis regards the 

English architect as having ¢ome into exis- 

tence with the Renaissance, when the 

English mason, though willing to build in 

the new-fashioned way, could not do 80 

‘without some man learned in the detail to 

show him. We should perhaps amend the 

"dea that the "architect" took his. rise 

‘with the Renaissance by saying that 

the same (in the modern world) dates from 

that period; the person existed іп the 
middle ages, only he had to do rather 
with directing design as a whole than 

‘with details, which were executed to some 

‘extent couramment and according to prevail- 

ing types. But it was an architect or master- 

mind who designed the front of Peter- 
borough, and not a mason, and we may take 


understood but vaguely, and the practice of which 
he understood not at all Quite different all this 
from the condition in England. 

The drawings of this period would hardly pass 
muster as preliminary sketches to-day ; full-sized 
details were either inadequate, showing lack of 
knowledge, or entirely wanting ; and specifications 
were meagre.” : 
This however was much the same in the 
Renaissance period in England; look at 
Wren's drawings for instance. That is 
going rather far back, perhaps; but at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence 
(1776) there was certainly not much elaborate 
drawing or specifying among English archi- 
tects. It was not till 1840 that Bartholomew 
published his book on specification, with a 
special view to putting that part of the busi- 
ness on a more scientific footing. Comparing 
the two countries about the middle of the 
present century, no doubt a striking difference 
would be found. We were then in the full 
tide of the Gothic revival, and all the 
enthusiasm and drawing which it called 
forth. America had nad a kind of Greek 
revival in the thirties (in imitation of the 
English one), and, according to Mr. Sturgis, 
along with it a certain renewed interest in 
medieval work—though this, we imagine, 
did not amount to much. Then came the 
terrible Civil War, and all architectural pro- 
gress was knocked on the head for the time. 
Then, after the war, arose that sudden 
impulse to architectural art in the United 
States, which is the most remarkable and 
most swift development of the kind in 
modern times. It came, says the author, 
rather from the clients than the architects in 
the first instance; they demanded a change, 
and the younger generation of architects 
responded to the call, went to Paris and 
elsewhere, travelled and studied, and “іп 
twenty years the profession of architecture, 
from being but an amateurish copy of the 
English profession, has come to be one of 
far greater complications and respon- 
sibilities." 

The great difference is stated to be that 
the English architect is doing to-day for a 
commission of 5 per cent. just about the 
same amount of work that he has been 
doing for the past one hundred years, while 
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the American architect is doing ten times as 
much as his predecessors in his own country, 
and considerably more than his English 
brother is doing at present. Theoretically the 
statement about the English architects is 
true; what they profess to do might be 
defined in the same general words as one 
hundred years ago; but practically we are 
certain that the English architect of to-day 
does a great deal more for his money than 
his predecessor of a century back, Buildings 
are much more complicated, and attention is 
required to drainage, ventilation, and heating, 
matters which in the older period pretty well 
took care of themselves, Still it may be 
admitted that the English architect has more 
precedent to go upon than his American 
brother. We incline to think that the real 
difference is that the American architect is re- 
quired to work in quicker time; and that along 
with this he has less of a system to go upon. 
This is, we think, at tbe bottom of what Mr. 
Sturgis admits in so many words—that the 
English architect does his work more artisti- 
cally than the American. The latter finds 
that "on the large pieces of work there is 
no time for study, on the small pieces of 
work one cannot afford to give the study." 
This is a rather damaging admission, for we 
feel that it can be said that a good many 
English architects in the present day give a 
degree of study to small works, out of 
pure desire to do the best with them, 
which it does not "pay" to give. But 
the essential difference in the conditions 
seems to be that the English architect can 
get time, and the American cannot. After 
enumerating all the various points which 
have to be considered in a modern building, 
Mr. Sturgis says, with incontrovertible truth, 
“it is impossible that the best work should 
be produced when all must be accomplished 
in the least possible time.” With certain 
classes of buildings—hotels, theatres, offices 
—this system of hurry and of building 
against time has largely invaded us also, 
with mischievous results; but in such build- 
ings as a Town Hall or a church an English 
architect can still get time to study his 
design and its details. 

Then follow a number of interesting com- 
parisons between the English and American 
systems of work. In preliminary sketches 
less time is taken in America than in 
England, but it is claimed that the general 
level of draughtsmanship is much higher, 
and that there are jnany young men in 
American offices who can produce in six 
hours such an effective perspective sketch 
as most English draughtsmen would take six 
days over. This is possibly true; we have 
evidence that the proportion of first-rate 
draughtsmen in America is large, we see so 
many good drawings from that side of the 
water. Whether this facility is an unmixed 
good Mr. Sturgis questions; it is apt 
to lead to the drawing being regarded as 
an end instead of the building. Tbe general 
American practice is to use 1 in. scale for 
working drawings, an unnecessarily large 
scale, as he says, and wasteful of time and 
drawing materials. It is possible that this 
is of English origin, however, for the older 
among us can remember when it wasa usual 
scale in English offices, He highly com- 
mends our practice of making ! in. details of 
parts of an elevation to explain the smaller 
drawing. In regard to details he finds that 
there is more duplicating of mouldings, 
ornaments, mantels, and the like in English 


offices, whereas with the American there is 
a restless desire to treat every detail in a 
separate manner, which leads to a multiplica- 
tion of detail drawings. As to the best 
English offices we rather question the state- 
ment. The following passage is of interest, 
as the impression of an American—we do 
not say it is quite accurate: 


“ However unpleasant the general attitude of the 
English, that nothing is зо good as what England 
produces, it is at least better than the reverse, so 
common with us, that nothing is good unless it is 
foreign. In architecture, as in all else, England is 
content with its own work, borrows sparingly from 
outside, and when it borrows it quickly stamps the 
loan as its own property, appropriates it, and makes 
it English. 

English detail is therefore of a nature which is 
always familiar to the English mechanic—it is to 
be noted that it is executed nine times out of ten 
by Englishmen—and the architects may therefore 
leave a good deal to the skill, knowledge, and judg- 
ment oí the mechanic. The American architect, 
working in half a dozen styles at once—and it need 
hardly be said not a master of all of them—must 
have his work executed by Italians, or English or 
Frenchmen, who may or may not be familiar with 
the style, or the architects drawings and methcds. 
It is therefore essential that the drawing shall be 
accurate and complete, and that the superintendence 
of the execution shall be frequent." 


We do not think the English architect leaves 
much to the mechanic. Some of our critics 
say he ought to leave more. 

It is in the specification work that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sturgis, the great difference exists 
between the English and American practice, 
The quantity surveyor apparently does not 
exist in America. Mr. Sturgis seems to 
consider him an unmixed blessing. His 
statement of the case is that the English 
architect has only to make his drawings 
clear and complete, and send them to the 
quantity surveyor with a sketch speci- 
fication, and having taken out the quantities 
the surveyor “writes for the architect 
his final specification.” We know that this 
is done in a good many cases, but we must 
decline to accept it as a general statement, 
and we think the system a bad one. As 
a testimony of the completeness with which 
the quantities are made out, he remarks that 
“it is not infrequent to find a builder making 
his estimate on the quantities without seeing 
either the specifications or the drawings." 
So it is, and it is a wretched system. How 
can a builder really understand the work he 
is undertaking to carry out in such a case ? 

It appears that the clerk of works is also 
unknown in the States, and that conse- 
quently American 'architects are constantly 
endeavouring to explain to their clients what 
Is meant by “superintendence,” and that the 
architect cannot be at the works all the time. 
“Іп England no such explanation is needed ; 
every building has its clerk of works paid 
by the owner.” Мг, Sturgis does not forget 
to point out that by the quantity surveyor 
System the owner pays 7 per cent. instead of 
5. To be sure, he probably saves it by the 
results of the competition System of tender- 
ing, which in these days would be practically 
Impossible without the quantity surveyor; 
but all this solely arises from the 
almost universal prevalence of the com- 
peting system, which is not conducive 
to the best work, since it implies that the 
Work is always carried out by a contractor 
who has leit so small a margin for profit that 
he i$ tempted to cut everything as close as 
Possible. The system has taken possession 
of us now, but it may be doubted whether its 


disadvantages do not far outweigh its advan- 
tages. In America, it appears from a further 
passage in Mr. Sturgiss paper, there is 
even more competition tendering than in 
England, many of the minor works by 
specialists being put up to competition, 
instead of merely selecting a well-known and 


approved frm for the work. The way 
they get through it without quantity 
surveyors appears to be that they 


make more of a jump at the result; each 
man has his own method and his own ready 
road for reaching results, and would take off 
in three days that for which an English sur- 
уеуог would require three weeks.” In that 
case we should say there must be a great 
deal of scamping of work among American 
contractors. If competition tendering is to 
be the order of the day, there is no sort oi 
doubt that our system is the best, the most 
honest, and the most businesslike, and that 
thé owner's 2 per cent. to the surveyor is 
money well laid out. The curious thing, 
if one cares to look at first principles instead 
of accepted practice, is the manner in which 
the quantities, originally merely a means by 
which the builder got materials for his 
estimate, have come to be tacitly considered 
as a kind of integral part of architecture, the 
whole resulting from the modern desire to 
get buildings as cheap as possible ; a cause 
at all events of one of the principal differ- 
ences between ancient and modern 
buildings. | 

While maintaining that the Americar 
architect does far more technical work ior 
his 5 per cent. than the English architect 
—a conclusion of the truth of which we are 
not іп a position to judge Mr. Sturgis 
thinks a corresponding advantage results 
from the English architect having time to give 
to the artistic designing of accessories. That 
a great amount of such work is done by 
English architects is certain, and that it 5 
often done practically almost as a labour of 
love. Whether such work ought, howeves 
to come within the category of services Ісі 
which 5 per cent. is paid on the gross cor- 
tract sum is more than questionable. 

On the whole we think the general sur 
mary made by Mr. Sturgis is in favour ol 
English methods of architectural work rne 
do we gather that he himself thinks 
otherwise. | 

фр 
THE EDUCATION OF THE LAND 
SURVEYOR. 

PROBABLY there is no art whose 
underlying principles are more 
simple, or whose practice li- 
volves greater mathematical re- 
finement than that of land-surveying. From 
the earliest times, this art has been practised, 
and in the present day it is increasingly 
required, both in thickly and in sparsely 
populated countries. Yet, as а separate 
profession, it can hardly be said to have 
an established existence. Surveyors almost 
invariably follow some other calling !? 
which surveying forms a subsidiary 
though useful adjunct. Most architects 
and estate - agents, and many engineers, 
find it imperative that they should also be 
land-surveyors, whilst some who are engaged 
in other occupations are impelled to add the 
words and surveyor,” often as a correct 
designation, but sometimes for purey 
decorative purposes, The establishment 01 
the Surveyors’ Institution, by previdirg ? 
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common ground on which those practising 
various branches of surveying may meet, 
has had an important influence in securing 
proper recognition for the profession. More 
than this, by the inauguration of qualifying 
examinations for Associateship and Fellow- 
ship, the Institution has done much to raise 
the standard of education, and to stimulate 
and direct the efforts of students, Every 
endeavour has been made to give a real and 
practical value to the examinations, and, as 
the President said in his inaugural address 
last month, the Institution had already done 
something towards curing the defect that 
candidates might pass on book work alone. 
He further remarked upon the desirability 
of raising the age limit at which candidates 
should be examined for Fellowship, and sug- 
gested that the examination should be divided 
into two parts, the first confined to book 
work and the second to practice pure and 
simple. 

Without doubt, these are excellent sugges- 
tions in every way worthy of serious atten- 
tion, but there is still another point requiring 
consideration, not only by the Institution, 
but by those who intend to make surveying 
their future profession. In the United 
Kingdom, where a comprehensive system 
of Ordnance Survey has furnished a large 
selection of data, it is rarely necessary for 
the surveyor to exercise a knowledge of 
higher geodesy. Consequently, students 
have little opportunity of acquiring practical 
acquaintance with the higher branches of 
work, and correspondingly small induce- 
ment for studying them theoretically. In 
other countries, and notably in our Colonies, 
different conditions prevail, and local govern- 
ments show a marked preference in favour 
of candidates for public appointments, who 
have received local training and diplomas. 
It is largely in consequence of these facts 
that a recently published treatise on sur- 
veying, dealing with ordinary and geodetic 
methods, has been compiled by Mr. Reginald 
E. Middleton and Mr. Osbert Chadwick. 
Tbe circumstances leading to the compila- 


tion of the treatise are thus stated by the 
authors :— | 
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lenses should be explained, and also that 
some mention should be made of magnetism 
and barometric pressure. These important 
Subjects might have received, without dis- 
advantage, more detailed treatment, though 
the authors have probably assumed that 
physical science will in every case be studied 
independently. lnstruments and their ad- 
justment next form the object of attention, 
and the authors then pass on to the con- 
sideration of traverse surveying, by the aid 
of which "each survey point is determined 
by one angular and one linear measurement, 
instead of by two or more linear measure- 
ments, as in chain surveyiog." Thus шау be 
found the relative positions of a number oí 
points delineating a road or boundary, with- 
out the necessity of fixing relative inclina- 
tion cf the several station lines by measuring 
subsidiary lines. Consequently, the plan of 
a forest can be made without the chaining of 
lines across it; surveys may readily be made 
of Jakes over which chaining would be im- 
practicable, or of tracts of land, for the 
measurement of which incidental tres- 
pass might otherwise be unavoidable. | 
For the measurement of angles in work of 
this kind the theodolite is preferable te 
the compass, and the inclinations of several 
lines to each other or to a standard line of 
direction may thus be more accurately 
determined, When the student has arrived 
at this part of his subject, he will find much 
greater scope both for mechanical and for 
mathematical exactitude. In the treatise we 
find that geometrical rules necessary for the 
periormance of work, and for the checking 
of angular measurements, are clearly defined 
and explained, so that comprehension is 
morally certain of attainment. Various 
methods of notation and of plotting are dis- 
cussed, and a complete traverse survcy is 
exemplified bythe aid of plans and by the 
reproduction of a field-book. 

The section devoted to triangulation 
does not include primary triangulation, as 
practised when the survey of a great extent of 
country is made, and in which points may be 
at distances of from twenty to one hundred 
mies apart. Such work involves the use of 
the most powerful instruments, and the 
spherical form of the earth must be duly 
considered. Primary triangulation is de- 
scribed in Part II. of the treatise, which has 
not yet been issued for review. In minor 
triangulation less powerful instruments are 
employed, and the spherical form of the 
earth may generally be neglected. By the 
methods which are explained, areas exceed. 
ing 100 square miles may be Surveyed, and 
it will therefore be seen that maps covering 
considerable tracts of country can be readily 
prepared. As in triangulation there is only 
one linear measurement, that of the base line 
from which relative distances of numerous 
pe.nts are determined and their co-ordinates 
calculated, the utmost care becomes an 
absolute essential. The advantage of a 
mathematical method, if completely applied, 
is that errors, if existing, must inevitably 
become apparent sooner or later. On the 
other hand, the disadvantage of human 
nature is that errors are absolutely unavoid- 
abie. Both these axioms have to be remem- 
bered by the surveyor, and in this section 
our authors devote ample space to modes ot 
correction, devised for a sufficient reconcilia- 
purely theoretical matter. When the next|tion of human frailty with mathematical 
chapters are reached, it is found desirable |:nízjlibihty. Plane, table Surveying is not 
that the principles of optics as applicable to Fert-aularly suitable for a country with so 


methods of conducting marine, route, and 
other special surveys. 

As evidencing the thoroughly representa- 
tive character and value of the work, we may 
well mention the fact that several eminent 
surveyors have been contributors. The com- 
pilers, as they modestly term themselves, 
are both well known in engineering and 
surveying circles and to the world at large. 
Mr. Middleton is associated with engineering 
undertakings of considerable magnitude— 
amongst his achievements in surveying may 
be mentioned the setting out of the site 
and work for the contractors at the Forth 
Bridge—whilst Mr. Chadwick is an engineer 
and surveyor who has performed valuable 
duty to the Empire in connexion with the 
Colonies. Other contributors were the late 
Major-General] Woodthorpe, C.B., Surveyor- 
General of India; Colonel Bogle, formerly 
Instructor in Military Surveying at Chatham ; 
and the late Mr. G. H. Leane, F. S.]. 
an examiner to the Surveyors’ Institution 
and to the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Having these names before us, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the treatise itself 
should contain a thoroughly practical instead 
of a “ professorial " exposition of the subject. 
The authors do not profess to bring forward 
original information; they have rather 
aimed at the inclusion in one book of 
teaching which has hitherto been neces- 
sarily collated by students themselves from 
several books. Valuable guidance is thus 
afforded as to the course of study most 
desirable from a practical standpoint, and 
for the purpose of qualifying for the 
examinations of the Institution. 

Chain surveying, once the chief if not the 
only mode of preparing plans, is simply but 
methodically explained in the first chapter. 
The necessary implements are described, 
and minute directions are given for their use 
and as to the proper way in which a beginner 
should set about the survey of small estates 
and farms. Such little difficulties as may be 
presented by chaining over obstacles, chain- 
ing on sloping ground, and ranging past 
obstructions of various kinds are explained 
away, and, in order that the student may 
have no possible excuse for not appreciating 
the methods to be pursued, two small sur- 
veys, one of a single field and the other of 
an entire farm, are carried out in full detail, 
and the demonstrations are rendered com- 
plete and realistic by the addition of plans and 
field books. Of course, it is assumed in the 
initial chapter, as throughout the treatise, 
that the student possesses a fair knowledge 
of mathematics, and especially of trigo- 
nometry, which is a fundamental part of all 
surveying. Inaccuracies in chainage and in 
interpretation may result from many causes, 
some of which are pointed out, and the per- 
missible limit of error is defined. The 
chapter concludes with instructions relative 
to the plotting of plans from particulars 
noted in the field-book. 

We have referred in detail to the first 
chapter, because we think it to be conceived 
in a way calculated to encourage the 
beginner by giving him at the outset an 
opportunity of doing some useful and in- 
teresting practical work. Being thus stimu- 
lated, he is far more likely to attack intri- 
cacies which await him than if his mind had 
been burdened by a study of too much 


, "About three years ago, a number of gentlemen 
interested in this question, and in the improvement 
of the standard of qualifications for English diplomas 
as Surveyors, met at the Surveyors’ Institution, by 
kind |permission of the Secretary, and formed a 
Committee to consider what steps might best be 
taken to secure a better position for the English 
student who might wish to seek employment in one 
of our Colonies, The Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution waS approached, and their Secretary 
informed the committee that their members were 
prepared to look favourably on any efforts made in 
the direction indicated.” 


Accordingly, an arrangement was made 
that the Committee should have a text-book 
prepared and submitted for the approval 
and adoption of the Council, in connexion 
with the examinations held under the 
auspices of the Institution. The work now 
forming the subject of consideration was the 
result; and here we may remark that, as a 
matter of convenience, the treatise has been 
issued in two parts. In the first, to 
which we shall more specifically refer, the 
Principles of ordinary Surveying are de- 
scribed, and in the second problems requir- 
ing geodetic treatment and astronomical 
determination are discussed, as well as 


* "А Treatise on Surveying.” Reginald E, Middleton, 
M. Inst. C. E., and Osbert Chadwick, M. Inst. C. E. 
E. & F. N. Spon, London. 1899). 
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variable a climate as that possessed by 
England. On the Continent and in the 
tropics, however, the plane-table is much 
used. It has been developed into an in- 
strument of considerable precision, and when 
equipped with the tacheomettic telescope it 
will be found extremely useful for filling in 
details and for making large scale surveys of 
considerable extent. For instance, we may 
mention that the details of the Hong Kong 
town survey were filled in by the plane- 
table to a scale of +ç, whilst the preliminary 
survey of the St. Gothard Railway was 
entirely conducted in a similar manner. 
Elementary and elaborated methods of plane- 
table surveying are explained by the 
authors, and an interesting and thoroughly 
practical chapter on leveling and contouring 
forms the conclusion of the volume. We 
have already spoken of its chief claims to 
notice, but it possesses one other worthy of 
attention, namely, that from beginning to 
end the diction is simple and intelligible. 
Therefore it forms no addition to that un- 
fortunate type of text-book where the task 


of wrestling with ingenious obscurity of 


expression is added to the natural difficulties 
of a subject. 


NOTES. 

The Vestibule THE alteration and decoration 

of pats of the vestibule of the Royal 

Academy, which has been 

recently carried out by Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
has resulted in very much improving the 
first impression given to the visitor on 
entering the door. The counters for the 


sale of catalogues and tor the taking in of 


umbrellas, which formerly intruded into the 
floor-space, are now kept in line with the 
walls, each of them being comprised 
within an arched opening with a wide soffit 
decorated with modelled plaster work. 
The coupled columns flanking the base 
of the main staircase are now of a finely- 
marked grey-toned cipollino marble from 
Eubcea (not before used in England),which is 
repeated in pilasters round the vestibule. 
A high oak dado, with a small frieze of rather 
flat carving, is carried along the walls between 
the pilasters. The floor is paved with 
marble in large white and small black 
squares, In the ceiling have been fixed 
some circular paintings by Angelica Kauff- 
man, old possessions of the Academy, and 
which formerly decorated the rooms in 
Somerset House where the Academy exhibi- 
tions were once held. When the Academy 
quitted Somerset House in 1838, these panels 
were removed to Trafalgar-sqare and used for 
orsamenting the library ceiling. When the 
Academy again removed, in 1869, to Burling- 
ton House, the panels were also removed 
but not immediately put to any use. As 
may be supposed, they are not very decora- 
tive in effect, in the modern sense of 
the word; but there is ап interest 
attaching to them, and this was probably 
the best available manner of exhibit- 
ing them and turning them to account. 
One merit of the new treatment of the 
vestibule, besides getting rid of the 
unsightly projecting counters, is its essen- 
tially quiet effect; there is nothing obtru- 
give Or prominent. We could rather 
have wished, however, that a mosaic floor 
of some symbolic design had been adopted, 
instead of the rather uninteresting checquer 
of squares. The carving has been exceed- 
ingly well executed by Mr. Childs, of Messrs. 
Farmer & Brirdley s. 
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i We print in another column a 
for Invalided gratifying announcement as to 
Soldiers. а scheme for providing cottage 


homes for soldiers permanently or tem- 
porarily invalided in the war, in which 
it is proposed that the building trades 


of the country should have the oppor- 


tunity of making their gift in aid of 


those who have been fighting for 
their country, by contributing materials, 
according to their several trades, for the 
erection of such cottage homes. 


will devote a room 


of course giving their services gratuitously. 


A CASE heard at the Leicester 

for Wak Done, Quarter Sessions ought to be 
| a warning to builders’ em- 
ployees who are tempted to cook their 
J. W. Arnold, a man in the 
employ of Messrs. Broadbent & Co., slaters, 
of Leicester, was employed on piecework. 
In connexion with the slating of a church 
just completed, he wrote to the firm to 
have the work measured up, and was told 
to measure it up in conjunction with the 
builder and get the builder to sign his 
When the measure- 
ments came in there was a claim for double 
pointing, which the firm did not believe had 
been done, and which they thought they 
іп Arnold's handwriting. 
against 
him for endeavouring to obtain money 
on false pretences, and ultimately the 
prisoner pleaded guilty and threw himself 
In considera- 
tion of previous good character the judge 
only bound him to come up for judgment 
when called on (the prosecuting firm appear 


A False Claim 


wages sheet. 


measurement sheet. 


recognised as 


They obtained an_ indictment 


on the mercy of the court. 


to have behaved with great forbearance), but 
he uttered a general warning to workmen 
that if they exaggerated what they had done, 
and led their employers to think that they 
had done more than they had, they would 
bring themselves under the criminal law, 
and subject themselves to very severe 
punishment." The prisoner in this case 
seems to have got off very easily for a bare- 
faced attempt to defraud his employer. 


IN the last number of Dr. 
Street Gullies. Orme Dudfield’s four-weekly 

Report on the sanitary con- 
dition of the Parish of Kensington, there 
are some remarks as to street gullies in 
London. The statistics are mainly based on 
a Report of the Vestrys Surveyor some 
years ago, but which Dr. Dudfield appears 
to regard as practically good up to the 
present date. It is stated that the number 
of gullies in London trapped with a brick 
trap and catchpit at the outlet to the 
sewer is still greatly in excess of any other 
form of trap, and that most of the sur- 
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We feel 
quite sure that such an appeal will not be 
made in vain; indeed, we believe it has 
already received a considerable response. 
The idea is originally due to Mr. Edwin 
О. Sachs, architect, and chairman of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, who 
in their premises 
at No. 1, Waterloo-place to, carrying on the 
business connected with the scheme. The 
practical carrying out of the work is in the 
hands of Mr. Sachs, Mr. F. R. Farrow, Mr. 
Hammond, and Mr. Ellis Marsland, while 
Sir John Taylor, Mr. Blashill, and Mr. Arthur 
Cates are acting as advisers; so that we 
may be assured that the buildings will be 
properly carried out. All these gentlemen are 
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veyors expressed an opinion in favour of 
it—a statement which may be accurate, 
but is certainly surprising. The virtues 
attributed to the brick gully are that “it 
is more. substantial, does not choke % 
readily, and demands much less attention," 
all which, as Dr. Dudfield observes, ar 
excellent points from an executive officers 
point of view. The main objection to the 
brick gully is, of course, the notoriously 
jnefficient trap. The objections urged against 
the stoneware gully are liability to fracture 
and to stoppage. The first-named, as Dr. 
Dudfield observes, might be got rid of at 
once by making them of iron. He concludes, 
and we entirely agree with him, that it 
would be not only a great sanitary improve- 
ment, but also a most popular proceeding 
from the public health point of view, if, at 
the earliest possible date, all brick catchpit 
gullies were abolished in favour of pan 
siphon-trapped gullies. 


| No. 33 of the pamphlets of 
Ore sesh the British Fire Prevention 
Committee records the results 

of some tests on the resistance to fire of 
ordinary window glazing. Тһе subjects 
were three casements glazed respectively 
with !.in. plate glass, 32 oz. sheet glass, and 
lead lights in 4 in. squares (the quality of 
glass in them is not stated). There was to 
be a thirty minutes' fire increasing gradually 
to not more than 1,200 deg. Fahr., with the 
application of water, first at half-time from 
the outside, and at the end of the thirty 
minutes from inside. None of the 
windows, however, survived even for 
the half-time water test. The flame 
burst through the 32 oz. sheet glass in six 
minutes; the lead glazing collapsed i: 
seven minutes ; and the flame burst through 
the 1} in. plate glass in twelve minutes 
and in fourteen minutes the whole of the 
glass had fallen out. The result does not 
surprise us, but it may be useful that i! 
should be shown by experiment how futile 
are ordinary glass windows as a check to 
the spread of fire. At some points in the 
testing house the temperature recorded by 
the pyrometer appears, however, to hare 
been rather higher than the contemplated 
1,200 Fahr, but not so far in excess as 19 
make much difference in the conclusions 10 
be drawn. 


THERE can be no doubt that 
the growing use of the word 
"American? as an adjective 
applied to examples of engineering wot 
must be gratifying to citizens of the United 
States in general, and more than gratifying 
to those in particular who are occupied 10 
mechanical industries. We have even 
reason to believe that America is still €?" 
gaged in the operation of “going ahead, 
and the progress made in bridge building 
within the past generation shows the prac 
cal and business-like methods which 2 
pursued on the other side of the Atlantic 
Inferior facilities for the manufacture 0 
iron and steel plates no longer act 45 à 
drag upon the energies of the Am 
engineer, and bridges of all types, ™ 
by him in ‚е present day, typify ict 
nality of design and excellence of p 
manship, combined with economy of pr 


American 
Bridges. 


: ft. | 
duction. Plate girder bridges, fully 199 


. M 1 m- 
in length, are now being built, which = | 
pare favourably with any manufactures or 
this country. When the necessity аго 
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designing bridges of length greater than was 
desirable in the form of the plate girder, the 
American devised an improved form of truss, 
known as the pin-connected truss, giving the 
maximum carrying capacity and requiring the 
minimum quantity of material. The result, 
as compared with the typical English bridge, 


was an extremely light skeleton structure, 


and the adoption of pins in place of rivets 
for connexions proved to be conducive to 


accuracy and facility both in construction 
and in erection on the site. Consequently, 
American bridges of admitted excellence 
have been supplied in various British pos- 
sessions, and at prices considerably below 
those possible to our own builders. Canti- 
lever construction has not hitherto been 
exemplified in any works approaching the 
Forth Bridge in magnitude, although plans 
have been drawn for a 2,000 ft. cantilever 
across the Hudson river at New York, which 
it is estimated would be relatively less 
costly than the bridge over the Forth. Con- 
siderable development has taken place with 
regard to the braced arch, and the bridge 
across the Niagara, being 840 ft. long, is by 
far the most important structure of the kind 
in existence. Suspension bridges have re- 
ceived much attention in the United States, 
and the American ^vire-cable bridge with 
stiffening truss is regarded as the most 
economical type of the kind yet designed, 
and as one which is more readily erected 
than any other, where a single span of great 
length is necessitated. A notable example 
of this form of construction will be furnished 
by the completion of the new East River 
bridge in New York. 


WE have received from the 
Secretary of the Institution of 
Mining Engineers a copy of 
Mr. Vecqueray's paper upon " The Noden- 
Bretonneau Process of Seasoning and Pre- 
serving Timber and other Fibrous Sub- 
stances by means of Electricity.” The 
timber is placed in a wooden tank, in the 
bottom of which is fixed a serpentine copper 
steam-pipe. Above the steam-pipe is an 
open-grid false bottom, covered by sheet 
lead, which is connected with the positive 
pole of the dynamo. Upon this sheet lead 
the timber to be treated is placed, and 
above the timber are fitted porous wooden 
frames, having felt and canvas bottoms 
These trays support another sheet of lead 
which is connected with the negative pole of 
the dynamo. A solution of boro-resinate of 
soda is run into the tank until it has risen to 
within 2 in. of the upper surface of the 
timber, and pure water is placed in the 
porous trays to ensure electrical connexion 
between the timber and the negative pole. 
By means of the steam-pipe the solution is 
maintained at a temperature of about 100 
deg. Fahr. After five to eight hours’ treat- 
ment the timber is removed, and dried in the 
open air or in warm chambers. It is claimed 
that by this process timber can be seasoned 
in from one to two months, and is then 
in a better condition than naturally- 
seasoned wood. Also that the greener 
the timber the more readily can it be 
treated; and that such wood as mari- 
time pine and grisard, which cannot be 
satisfactorily dried naturally, can now be 
properly seasoned and rendered fit for 
general joinery purposes. The cost of the 
seasoning is quoted as amounting to about 
4d. рет cubic foot, but it is probable that it 


Electricity as an 
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could be reduced if the process were worked 
ona large scale. The process is an inte- 
resting one, and may prove of much value, 
but the treated timber must be subjected to 
a more complete series of tests than those 
described in the paper before implicit reli- 
ance can be placed upon it. 


THE recent improvements 
made in the design of dynamos 
for the power houses of electric 
tramways have led to changes in the design 
of plant not only for traction work but also 
for lighting and power distribution stations. 
The possibility of building huge dynamos 
which will run smoothly in practice having 
been demonstrated by the tramway 
engineers, the electric lighting engiueers 
are now adopting larger machines in order 
to get the advantage of the increased 
efficiency. In the new works of the Metro- 
politan Supply Company, at Willesden, there 
will be several dynamos of over 3,000 h.p. 
each. In other words, each dynamo will be 
able to supply some 60,000 lamps. As the 
total number of lamps connected on to 
the mains of this company is about half 
a million, these dynamos which will 
shortly start working ought to be sufficient 
to enable the company to tide over the 
heavy load and give its consumers a con- 
tinuous supply. Its efforts in the past, 
although Mr. Plowden called them “frantic 
and praiseworthy," have given little satisfac- 
tion to its clients. Iu the new works of the 
Midland Corporation for electric power dis- 
tribution and in the power station for the 
Glasgow Tramways there will be several 
dynamos ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 h.p. 
These dynamos are, however, comparatively 
speaking, small when compared to those 
which the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Company of New York has just ordered 
from the Westinghouse Company. There 
will be in the power station eight dynamos 
of over 9,000 h.p.each. The rotating part 
of the dynamo will be 32 ft. in diameter, and 
will be mounted directly on the shaft of the 
engine. The combined weight of each 
dynamo and engine will be nearly 1,000 tons. 
The dynamos will all be delivered this year, 
so it is probable that within twelve months 
the conversion of the New York Elevated to 
electricity will have taken place. 


Large 


Dynamos, 


SoME interesting details of 

5 ornamental ceilings in the 
new Masonic Temple, Boston, 

U. S.A., are given in a recent number of the 
Engincering Record, Several of the halls 
and more important rooms have ceilings 
with curved or irregular surfaces which are 
plastered upon steel lathing attached to 
skeleton frames, comprised of steel bars, 
tees, channels, and angles, suspended from 
the beams above. Although the architect of 
this building determined all essentially 
artistic points connected with the ceilings, 
partitions, and cornices, and showed in his 
designs all details of the finished surfaces, 
he wisely left the constructional engineer a 
free hand with regard to the internal steel 
framework. As far as possible, standard 
methods of furring were adopted, whilst 
the skeletons were cut, fitted, and erected 
on the spot. For thin partitions, the 
frames were made of small vertical 
angles or channels with light horizontal 


the elements ot the curves, whilst the ribs, 
mouldings, and outlines of cornices were 
made by bending small bars to suit the 
cross-sections and by connecting them with 
longitudinal strips. In every case the 
principal members were bolted together at 
intersections, and the skeletons were 
covered with expanded metal, on which the 
plaster surface was laid to conform to the 
required lines and to receive the final orna- 
mentation. The large hall affords a very 
good exemplification of the possibilities 
of this method of construction. It has a 
flat ceiling which is divided into square 
panels by transverse and longitudinal ribs, 
and the panels are subdivided into triangu- 
lar compartments. At one end of the room 
is the proscenium arch, built of plaster on 
a skeleton of triangular cross-section; the 
pointed shoulders in the intrados are formed 
over light curved strips, fastened in pairs to 
the inner arch strips and suitably braced. 
This framework is stiffened by the expanded 
metal and plaster. Although in this par- 
ticular case the arch is not altogether happy 
as to general effect, it serves to illustrate a 
mode of construction which, besides being 
light and strong, lends itself readily to the 
expression of any form of design in keeping 
with the material. 


THE most conspicuous objects 
Alied Trades in the Gas Exhibition now 
Exhibition. being held іп the Royal 
Aquarium, London, are the incandescent 
gas-burners and the acetylene exhibits. 
The Exhibition as a whole can scarcely be 
considered worthy of the industry or indus- 
tries it is supposed to represent; but 
there are, nevertheless, several stalls which 
make an admirable display and afford 
striking illustration of the material advance 
which has been made during the last 
decade in the methods of utilising gas. 
The New Sunlight Incandescent Com- 
pany in particular has a most brilliant 
array of mantles and shades of various 
shapes, sizes, and colours; and this com- 
pany is worthily supported—or opposed 
—by the somewhat similar exhibits of the 
Welsbach Company, and of Falk, Hadel- 
mann, & Co. Several of the leading gas- 
stove manufacturers are represented, and 
the well-known firm of Crossley Bros. 
demonstrate with their gas engines the 
utility of gas when applied to the production 
of electric light. The acetylene industry is 
represented by Turr's Acetylene Gas Syndi- 
cate, the Buffington Gas Light Company, 
Messrs. Thorn ;& ‘Hoddle, and others, 
The Exhibition will remain open until the 
23rd instant. 


THE “English Education Ex. 
hibition,” open till the 27th 
inst. at the Imperial Institute, 
though it is not without the bazaar and shop 
element, is of more general interest than we 
expected to find it. It is not perhaps very 
easy to see how Education can be the subject 
of an exhibition; but the two great Uni- 
versities, as well as that of Durham, Univer- 
sity College, London, University College, 
Liverpool, various other Institutes, and 
the principal public schools of England, 
have made this an opportunity ſor collective 
exhibits of illustrations of their buildings 
and of subjects connected with uni- 


The Education 
Exhibition. 


tie-bars; in curved surfaces, the larger | versity and school work, which are of 
bars formed tbe directrices and smaller bars | considerable interest. Among the contribu- 
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tions gent from University College will be 
found a portfolio, the contents of which 
illustrate the work of the classes of archi- 
tecture in that college, comprising photo- 
graphs illustrating buildings actually erected 
by former students of the present pro- 
fessors, and also a considerable collec- 
tion of studies by past and present students. 
University College, Sheffield, is noticeable 
for its exhibits of engineering models. On 
the other wall, parallel to that and the screen 
on which the universities and secondary 
schools are illustrated, are ranged the 
exhibits of work done at the School Board 
schools of several of the principal cities, that 
of the School Board for London of course 
occupying the largest place, and showing 
a great deal of good practical and technical 
work. In a gallery reached by a rather 
circuitous and inconvenient route is a large 
exhibit of technical work, art students' work, 
building work, &c., done under the London 
School Board and under various other 
institutions. The whole exhibition is of 
course of a very miscellaneous character, but 
there is a good deal of interest to be got 
from it. 


1 


aa Іт is stated that this building, 
Hanover-square Which stands at the north-west 
Rooms. corner of Hanover-street, and 
has been occupied of late by the St. George's 
Club, is about to be converted into shops 
and sets of residential chambers and flats. 
The original rooms, considerably altered 
during recent years, had been erected on the 
site of Lord Dillon's town house for Gallini, 
and were used for concerts which King 
George III. and members of the Royal 
family frequently attended, and for masque- 
rades and routs, Cipriani painted the 
ceiling of the great room, measuring 
go ft. by 35 ft. After the destruction 
by fire in 1830 of the old Argyll Rooms in 
Regent-street (built by Nash for Joseph 
Welch), the Philharmonic Concerts were 
transferred to the Hanover-square Rooms, 
and were continued there until 1866. Before 
that time the Rooms had been used for the 
performance of the “Concerts of Ancient 
Music,” and for a long period the annual 
performances of the “ Messiah” were given 
there on behalf of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. We believe that the association 
of the building with musical entertainments 
ceased with the close of the first series of 
the concerts of the Henry Leslie Choir. 
The present premises are held on a lease, of 
which thirty-one years are unexpired. 
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THE Society of Fine Arts has 

Mr, Saltfieet on view a collection of sixty 
water-colour drawings by Mr. 

Frank Saltfleet entitled From London to 
the Sea, consisting entirely of shipping 
scenes on the Thames. Considering the 
wording of the title, it would have been more 
effective if the drawings had been hung in a 
regular sequence in regard to the scenes, 
commencing with the Thames at West- 
minster and going on in progression down 
the river ; this bas not been done, and they 
are arranged rather promiscuously. Mr. 
Saltfleet is excellent at shipping, which he 
thoroughly understands ; he is not so 
successful with water. Thames water is not 
very clear, certainly, but it does not, as in 
No. 11, look like wet sand; and generally 
„ the movement and effect of water 
П conveyed; ап exception is 
he Tide, Deptſord“ (27), 
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Sketch in St. Lo, Normandy. 


where the water is treated in a freer 
and bolder manner than in most 
of the others. As studies of shipping 
many of the drawings are admirable; we 
may mention especially Closehauled (32), 
two red-sailed barges doing their best to 
work to windward, gunwale deep in the 
water on the lee side—this is perhaps the 
best work in the collection. Among others 
are “Unloading a Norwegian Ice-boat, 
Rotherhithe” (4); "Straw Barge below 
Greenwich" (5); "Red Sails and White 
Sails, Woolwich” (7), a fine effect of colour 
and atmosphere; “Тһе Fussy Tug" (12), a 
capital likeness of a sort of craft we have 
all seen from the Embankment; “Nearing 
Northfleet" (23), in which the large ship in 
the foreground is very well treated; and 
"The Domes of Heaven the Towers of 
Earth" (34), a very fine sky hanging over 
the Tower Bridge. We regret to see that 
the Society have had to give up to their 
landlord tke large north room, the most 
spacious though not the best lighted of the 
galleries; the new south room is admirably 
lighted, but not so large as the old room. 
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THE LATE MR. DOLLMAN.—In the obituary 


notice of the late Mr. Dollman in our last issue the 
sentence at the age of thirty-three he entered the 
office of Mr. С. Basevi” should have been “іп the 
year 1835," at which time Mr. Dollman was twenty 
years old. 
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By Mr. В. H. E. Hill, A. R. I. B. d. 
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SKETCH IN ST. LÓ, NORMANDY. 


THE Church of Notre Dame (formerly à 
cathedral) is a fine specimen of Late French 
Gothic, and is well worthy of study by archi- 
tects. It occupies a fine position at the top of 
the hill on which the town is built, and its two 
handsome western towers and spires are very 
conspicuous. There are double aisles to nave 
and choir, and on the north side is one of the 
very few external stone pulpits now to be met 
with surmounted by a fine crocketted canopy. 

The windows are filled with stained glass 
presented by Louis XI. in memory of a repulse 
by the town of the Bretons in 1407. Thetown 
is beautifully situated on the River Vire, and 
derives its name from St. Laudus, one of its 
early bishops. 

The sketch was made froma position in the 
north aisle of the nave looking east, and shows 
the French characteristic of dying the vaulting 
ribs and arch-moulds on to the columns with. 
out the intervention of capitals. The mouldings 
are very similar to contemporary English 
work, R. Н. ERNEST HILL. 
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THE SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS.—Tht 
private view of the fifth aanual exhibition will take 
place on Tuesday, 16th inst., at the Modern Gallery 
175, Bond-street, W. The exhibition will be open 
to the public from the 17th inst. to February 24. 


BUILDING CRISIS AT EDINBURGH.—It is stated 
that a very grave crisis has arisen in the building 
trade at Edinburgh, and two firms have had to 
suspend payment. One of these is said to be the 
largest speculative builders in the city, and the 
liabilities are understood to be of very large amount, 
A number of other firms have been badly hit, and 
further failures are anticipated. The rincipa 
cause of the collapse is the dearness О noe 
which has wiped out the margin of profit, and the 
disposition of banks to restrict advances. 
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THE DURABILITY OF PAINT. 


Tuis subject is one of very great importance 

“to all users of paint, whether it be the house 

/ decorator, coach painter, or sign painter, and 
before the question of how durable a paint may 
be сап be considered, there are a great many 
points to be taken into account. Thus, we 
must first of all consider the nature of the 
|| components of the paint; for, needless to 
say, although all paints are compounded 
mechanically in the same way, and, as a 
general rule, with the same vehicles and 
б driers, yet the nature of the pigment (i. c., 
| colouring) matter has to be considered because 
no intelligent explanation of the physical and 
chemical changes in a paint can be given until 
ТІ the nature of the pigmentary component is con- 
ı sidered ; this is so, because pigments are so 
very diverse in their chemical composition, 
some being oxides of metals, others carbonates, 
^. others sulphates, chromates, arsenates, silicates, 
' 1 &c., while some few are of animal and others 
Now, it will be conceded 
that it is impossible to make such diverse 
materials produce always a uniform compound 
(chemically considered). Next to knowing the 
nature of the pigmentary components, we have 
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Y of vegetable origin. 
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to consider the physical influences to which 
| paint is exposed before we can fully explain 


reflect for a moment on what these in- 
i| fluences are. Whether the surface that is 
painted be an interior or exterior one, there is 
always a certain amount of dust and gritty 
i particles floating or being blown about in the 
Y air. On exterior surfaces such gritty particles 
| as sand, &c., play a very destructive part in the 
wha] Wearing away of paint, because they scratch 
714 the paint, and so, by abrasion, wear it away, 
„and, at the same time, by cutting furrows in 
the hard exterior surface of the coat of paint, 
a allow moisture and deleterious gases to reach 
the still soft interior portion of the coat of paint. 
This scratching of the surface of paint is a 
mechanical influence, and it is more destructive 
„f on a hard coat of paint than on a soft and, 
therefore, elastic one. To guard against this 
destructive influence there is very little remedy. 
The only feasible one is to make the paint one 
4 that will be as elastic as possible. To produce 
such an elastic one, as little driers as possible 
should be used, and instead of a boiled oil 
being used as the vehicle in which to grind up 
the pigment, an oleo-resinous medium should 
be used, or else linseed-oil varnish be the sole 
Xu vehicle. Such fluid will allow the coat of 
— paint to become gradually solid throughout its 
depth at a uniform rate, and dry to a homo- 
geneous elastic mass. On interior surfaces, of 
course, such mechanical abrasion of the sur- 
— face of paint would not occur to such a great 
_ extent, but there must be another destructive 
Mi» influence, viz, dirt and dust clinging to the 
see Surface, and to effect the removal of such 
| qo dirt the paint is frequently cleaned. If the 
шур Cleaning be effected by merely dusting the 
197 paint with a: dusting-brush or a cloth, there 
„ . d then a certain amount of friction, and conse- 
e quent mechanical abrasion of the paint; while 
ir the paint be cleaned by washing with soap 
ке апа water, and possibly soda and water, there 
ae are other destructive influences set to work to 
1 reduce the permanence of the paint. The 
1 influences in this case are chemical ones, 
e, because the cleansing fluid is of an alkaline 
57. nature. Now alkalies will set up decomposi- 
5-4 tion to both paint and varnish, because an 
€ ". alkali will convert the oil vehicles of a paint 
into а saponaceous compound, and in the 
case oi ‚4 paint, the alkali will unite with 
the resinous component of the varnish to 
. form a resin. These facts are easily verified. 
I” Thus, melt a little soda in water and pour this 
577 alkaline fluid into linseed ой; you will find that 
CODO the mixture forms a soap, which is soluble in 
(027 Water. Again, cut up some common soap and 
r^^ dissolve it in a little water by boiling it therein, 
and when the soap has dissolved, you will be 
able to mix either linseed oil, turpentine, 
„ paran, or water with such soap water—in 
other words, the soapy mass forms a ready 
сезі menstruum, which will unite with any of these 
y^ fluids. Jet again, dissolve some soda in water 
ME and boil some resin—copal, amber, sandarac, 
„or common resin (colophony)—in the alkaline 
„ fluid; you will find that the resin unites with 
act the alkali and forms a new compound—which, 
in fact, is called a resinate. If you collect this 
2 Tesinate in a filter, you will be able to dissolve 
„i: in either water, spirit, oil, or turpentine. 
Now, from these facts we can understand 
7) why itis that when a coat of paint has been 


its permanence or durability. Let us just 
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washed a few times it shows signs of wearing 
off, so much so, in fact, that a coat of paint 
can be made so attenuated that you will even- 
tually reach the primary coat ; then we see that 
the washing of a coat of paint isa chemico- 
physical destructive influence. 

Apart from this chemical disintegration of a 
coat of paint or varnish by washing it, there is 
also another destructive influence engendered, 
viz., the penetration of moisture through the 
paint to the surface beneath ; and if the surface 
be an absorbent one, then moisture will be 
absorbed beneath the surface of the paint and 
thereby become a source of destruction. In 
this way the absorbed water will be gathered 
up beneath the paint in patches if the paint be 
subjected to the influence of heat, and as this 
confined water cannot escape through the 
paint, it will cause the paint to swell or 
bulge out from the material in which it 
is laid, and so cause blisters in the coat 
of paint. The water in these blisters, when 
it becomes saturated into the pores of the wood, 
will leave the bulged-up paint detached from 
the material on which it is laid. At a subse- 
quent date, as these bulged-up patches of 
paint dry, they will become brittle, and then fall 
off, leaving exposed bare patches of wood 
beneath. 

If the surface of the paint be at all crusted, 
the absorption of water is very great ; but it is 
not necessary for the paint to be crusted in 
theleast, as the oil vehicle of paint is not 
waterproof, but it readily allows the impenetra- 
tion of water. On this point a well-known 
American expert on painting materials* made 
the following experiment—to quote his own 
words: " We made some experiments by 
covering pieces of glass with ordinary linseed 
oil, and allowed them to dry and harden for a 
couple of weeks ; these coated glasses then had 
water placed upon them, and were covered 
so that the water would not evaporate. To our 
astonishment, when we examined the glasses 
the next morning, we found that the dried 
linseed oil had soaked up water, and wherever 
the water had touched it the coating pre- 
sented the appearance of a shrivelled-up apple. 
On allowing the water to evaporate, the coating 
dried down again to its place, but it is quite 
evident that the dried linseed did not repel 
water, and that under the action of the water 
disintegration was taking place. Dried linseed 
oil containing pigment is a different matter, 
as will be explained later on, and it is also pos- 
sible that, as this progresses, dried linseed 
oil may so change chemically that it 15 
less acted on :by water. Our experiments 
do not give definite proof on this point, but 
we are very strongly convinced that the action 
of water is, all things considered, the most 
potent cause of the deterioration and destruc- 
tion of paints. Indeed, we have already made 
some study on the question of rendering the 
paint waterproof, and we know of others who 
have spent a great deal of time in trying to 
develop a waterproof coating to go over 
paints and varnishes. Our belief is that if any 
good paint could be rendered absolutely water- 
proof its durability both in protecting the sur- 
face and in appearance would be more than 
doubled ; and we do not at the moment know 
of any field in which the reward would be 
more sure and abundant than for some simple 
device which would render paints incapable of 
being acted on by water. | 

Our belief as to the destructive action 
of water on paint is so strong that we 
use a water-test as a quick method of 
arriving at the durability of any proposed 
mixture... . After looking over all the pos- 
sible causes of deterioration, as above described, 
we decided that water alone was the chief 
single cause ; and, as said above, if a proposed 
paint or mixture does not stand under water, 
we regard it as inferior. We really know of 
no single quick test so good as simply to 
expose the paint to water for a few hours. It 
is not at all strange to find, as the result of such 
а test, both changes in the shade of the pig- 
ment and changes in the integrity of the 

aint." 

j The above words were printed nearly ten 
years ago, and what conclusion the writer of 
this has come to by now it is impossible to 
say, but according to recent experience with 
paint, and experiments with ditto, the cause of 
linseed oil being permeable to water is due to 
the elimination of glycerine in the oil as it 
dries. This linseed oil consists chiefly of three 


* Dr. C. B. Dudley, chemist to an American railway 
company. 
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fatty acids and a peculiar base glycerine, and 
by oxygen combining with these fatty acids 
the oil becomes oxidised into linoxide, while 
the base glycerine is expelled. Naw as 
glycerine is soluble in water in all proportions, 
it will be conceivable that linseed oil, during 
its drying process, consists of partially oxidised 
fatty acids and this water-absorbing glycerine, 
consequently the drying linseed oil does not 
present a perfectly water repelling film, but one 
that is permeated with water-imbibing com- 
ponents, and thus the vehicle of drying oil is 
pierced with holes, so to speak, where the non- 
drying glycerine particles lie. This fact appears 
to have been unknown to Dr. Dudley, for 
throughout his writings on the subject of 
paint,the writer has failed to notice any re- 
ference to it. 

The following chemical equation will ex- 
plain the action of the expulsion of glycerine 
from the linseed oil during the process of its 
drying (that is, in correct words, the oxidation 
of the fatty acids or conversion into linoxide). 

When an oxide is added to a fatty (not 
hydrocarbon) oil, the oxide combines with the 
fatty acids to form an oleate of the metallic 
base of the oxide, and glycerine is produced, 
6.9. :— 

The chemical formula of olein (one of the 
fatty acids of both linseed oil and olive oil) is 
C, Hg 3Cis Ha О„; while the chemical formula 
of sodium hydroxide is Na ОН. 

Now, when these two bodies are mixed 
together the following reaction occurs: 

С; H; ЗС» Наз Oa + 3Na O H — 

3Na Cj Нуу О, + C; Hs (O H), 

Sodium oleate. Glycerine. 
(Soap.) 

If instead of sodium hydroxide (г.с., soda lye, 
which is only used in soap making) we mix 
an oxide of a metal with linseed oil, a similar 
reaction occurs, but of course the oleate pro- 
duced is the oleate of the metal forming the 
base of the oxide ; thus if it be red oxide of iron 
pigment, the oleate is an oleate of iron ; if the 
oxide be of lead—as red lead or litharge—then 
the oleate is of lead, a lead soap, and so on. 
Now some of these metallic oleates or soaps 
are soluble in water—particularly «o those of. 
lead—and others not readily soluble, but are of 
a non-drying or pulverulent nature. Such, for 
example, as that produced by mixing zinc- 
white with linseed oil. 

Now, every one knows that common wash- 
ing soaps are soluble in water, and that as 
they dissolve a large amount of froth or scum 
is produced, but every one does not know 
that such froth or scum is due to the 
presence of resin in the soap, yet such is 
the case. Soapmakers, to increase the 
weight of the soap at a cheap rate, add 
what they call a“ filler" to the soap mass pro- 
duced by the union of the lye, and oil or fat ; 
such filler is either common resin, fuller’s earth, 


lime, or some other cheap body which will 


form a scum when the soap is rubbed up with 

water. In this we see the resin (which in this 
case has become a resinate by its combination 

with the soda lye) is also a body soluble in 

water. From this fact it is easy to under- 
stand how it is that a coat of paint or varnish 

after being washed with soap and water, or 
soda and water, a few times will gradually wear 
away and become attenuated. Yet another 
cause of want of durability in a paint is its 
liability to peel off. Dr. Dudley, on this point 

says, ^It is well recognised that in certain 
places paints do not adhere well to the surfaces 

and it is also well recognised that some paints 
do not adhere as well as others. This is а 
marked characteristic, so far as our experience 
goes, of white zinc, namely, that it peels. We 
have never noticed any other pigment which 
possesses this property in any marked degree. 
It is dillficult to say why this pigment should 
peel so badly. The most plausible theory which 
we have ever runacross is that the zinc white 
combines with the oil used in the paint forming 
a species of zinc soap, and the zinc Soap we 
know to be a brittle, non-adhesive substance 

We do not think this theory has ever been 
definitely established by experiment, and give 
it for what it is worth." As we have already 
mentioned, Dr. Dudley apparently was un. 
aquainted with the chemical reaction that 
occurs between pigment and the constituents 
of fixed oils; the equation given above fully 
explains the cause ot such brittleness. Every 
painter knows that a mixture of red lead and 
linseed oil forms a solid putty, which eventually 
becomes insoluble in water, but such com- 
pound although hard is not very brittle. A 
similar mixture of zinc white and linseed oil 
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acid, and this acid in the paint would react on 
the lead pigment of the paint and form sulphide 
of lead, which is black or brownish. Every 
painter knows how dark a coat of white lead 
paint will become after exposure to the air for 
some time, whether the exposure be in the 
interior or the exterior of a dwelling. The 
darkening to a dirty drab hue is simply due to 
this cause. Another destructive influence of 
deleterious gases is the action of ammonia gas. 
This gasis of an alkaline nature, and thereby 


flit, to a small extent, disintegrates the oil or 


varnish vehicle of a paint, whereby a further 
decomposition of the paint can occur. 

The influence of light on paint has been 
demonstrated to be one of a destructive nature 
as regards some pigments, chiefly those of an 
organic origin, and those which owe their 
colour to the presence of an aniline dye. It 


has been demonstrated by experts that the | p 


destructive action of light is chiefly due to the 
presence of moisture ; in dry air the destruc- 
tive element is very feeble. The actual kind 
of destructiveness is a weakening or fading of 
the tone of colour of the pigments. As 
we have already shown that moisture 
is present in a paint (due to the pre- 
sence of the glycerine and the absorption 
of water by the glycerine) it is easy to under- 
stand that fierce sunlight will cause a bleaching 
or fading of tone. The influence of light is a 
physical one, but it is conceivable that some 
physical action may set up a chemical one in the 
paint components. Yet another cause of want 
of durability in a paint is due to the nature 
of the material on which the paint is laid, 
if it be absorbent much of the oil vehicle 
in the paint may be absorbed if the material 
be not properly primed. Іп other cases 
the material which is painted may be a 
non-absorbent one and in other ways the 
material and paint may be antagonistic to 
each other, but cases can only be dealt with 
locally by the painter himself who alone can 
best know what is the right kind of paint to 
employ. . 
The final destructive influence in the 
durability of paint is that of chemical action, 
but chemical reaction is too intricate to deal 
with in this paper, and requires a separate 
paper (о itself. H. C. STANDAGE. 
— . — 

New CLOCK, CHOBHAM CHURCH.—A new clock 
was started going on Saturday last in the tower of this 
church. It was made and fixed by Messrs. J. W. 
Benson, Limited, of Ludgate-hill, London, who 
have made many other large clocks in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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PICTURESQUE SPOTS NEAR 
MALVERN. 


UNDER this title Mr. Roland W. Paul has 
produced a small set of very charming pen 
sketches of a few places of picturesque or 
architectural interest near Malvern. They 
include Powick Bridge, Colwall Church, 
Pickersleigh House, Little Malvern Priory 
Church, and Easington Manor House. They 
are lithographed to a uniform size, and form a 
set in a suitable envelope.* 

We give а reprint of one of them, Powick 
Bridge. It is a curious specimen of the irregular 
architecture of many old country bridges, 
owing to their having been repaired and the 
arches rebuilt at different dates. The second 
arch from the foreground, with its elliptical 
ne is obviously a good deal later than the 
Powick Bridge was the scene of a skirmish 
before the battle of Worcester. A couple ol 
miles higher up the Teme (which it crosses) is 
another old bridge, at Bransford ; the piers of 
this, however, alone remain, the road being 
now carried on girders laid on the old piers. 


ت — 


NEW MARKET HALL AND MARKET 
. SHOPS FOR LEEDS. 


THE designs by Messrs. Leeming & Leeming 
which were awarded the first premium in the 
recent competition for a new market hall and 
shops for Leeds, and which have since been 
adopted by the City Council, have been 
exhibited to the public in the Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. Unfortunately the pro 
moters of the competition have not thought it 
advisable to exhibit the whole of the drawings 
submitted in the competition, nor even those 
which have been awarded the second and third 
premiums, so that it is impossible to com- 
pare the designs which have met with the 
approval of the Council with the unsuccessful 
ones. It is only reasonable and just to the 
other competitors, and to the public who have 
to pay for a building, the estimated cost of 
which exceeds 80,000/. that the whole of the 
designs should be open for inspection. We 
believe, however, that only six designs were 
submitted altogether, which is an unusually 
small number for such a costly and important 
undertaking. The competition was doom 
more or less to failure from the commencement 
on account of the conditions. We noted that 


* They are published at the Devereux Gallery, Belle 
Vue-terrace, Great Malvern. 
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the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
at the time these conditions were issued, MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
protested against them, and we suppose that is| THE Architectural Review (Boston), Vol. VI., 
the reason why so few of the local practitioners | No. 12, contains an interesting series of illus- 
competed. trations of the decorative treatment of the 
The competitions for the Cartwright} Magazine Room of the University Club, New 
Memorial Hall at Bradford, a building which] York, by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White. 
was to cost about 40,000/., and that for this] These are in classic—exceedingly classic 
market hall which is to cost over 80,000/., | style, but there is some novelty as well 
were both instituted about the same time; апа | as refinement іп the treatment of the 
it is remarkable that for the former, where the| details. The same architects’ general and 
conditions were exceedingly well arranged | detail elevation of the Brooklyn Institute, 
under the guidance of an eminent architect, | however, contains nothing which might 
who was appointed assessor before the compe- | not have been got out of books of Greek 
tition was advertised, there were about 120] architecture; and we observe that the same 
competitors ; while in the latter case, where|issue contains a long and enthusiastic letter 
there were many objectionable clauses in the j from Mr. Frank E. Perkins, of the University 
conditions, and no assessor was appointed at | of Pennsylvania, declaring (and glorying in the 
the commencement, there were only six com- | fact) that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has been 
petitors, When will promoters of competi- | accepted as the real source of teaching 
tions learn that it is to their interest to formu- in architecture. It is an excellent system 
late conditions having some consideration for|for Frenchmen ; what we regret is that 
the architects, and thereby obtaining a greater] American artists should be so ready 
response to their invitations ? and even eager to make themselves into 
The building here proposed is shown in five] French artists. “The Elimination of the 
plans, on full double-elephant sheets of paper, | Superfluous," is the title of an article by Mr. 
by four water-colour perspective drawings also| W. R. Emerson, who draws a good contrast 
double-elephant in size (elevations were not | between the simplicity of some of the palaces 
asked for), and one sheet only of sections. The | of the Renaissance and the amount of orna- 
plans are to one-eighth scale, and are all fully | ment in modern designs for similar buildings. 
coloured up showing the materials to be used. | It is rather amusing to find that in this article 
This represents an unnecessary amount of|the Ecole des Beaux-Arts’ prize designs are 
work to ask architects in good practice to | cited as the special sinners in this respect and 
undertake on the slender chance of gaining| with reason. "Their authors are never content 
the competition. Returning to the proposal as| with simplicity, but are always endeavouring 
shown bere, we find the scheme consists of а | to outvie each other in the production of designs 
central hall 243 ft. by 102 fl., covered with iron | of the most tremendous and showy character. 
and glass roofs, surrounded on three sides, In the Berlin Architcktur-Welt the section of 
towards Vicar-lane, Kirkgate, and Ludgate- | architecture is occupied entirely with dwelling 
hill, by shops having no connexion with the] houses of one kind or another, of which the 
market, but facing into those streets. | most pleasing to English eyes are the smaller 
On the remaining side the hall abuts|suburban examples. In the town houses there 
against the ends of the shop blocks of is far too obvious an endeavour after doing 
the existing market, the alleys of which аге | something noticeable. The exceedingly rough 
made accessible from the proposed new hall.| chromo-lithograph sketch of the entrance to a 
There are corner entrances to the hall at the | house in the Thiergartenstrasse was surely not 
angles of Vicar-lane and Kirkgate and Vicar- | worth either the separate plate or the expense 
lane and Ludgate-hill, and north and south | of printing. 
doors into Kirkgate and Ludgate-hill. The] In “Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain,” in 
central hall has a central and north, south, east, | the Antiguary, it is mentioned that some im- 
and west avenues, with forty-three shops | portant excavations have been commenced at 
against the outside walls and eighty-four stalls | Melandra Castle, near Glossop, by local archzeo- 
facing into the avenues,and a balcony, 6 ít. 6 in. | logists, with the assistance of Mr. J. Garstang. 
wide, round, with an upper tier of .shops. | Melandra is a small Roman fort 400 ft. by 
There are staircases to this balcony at each | 350 ft. square, near Dinting Station on the 
angle of the building and adjoining each of| Great Central Railway. Mr. Garstang and his 
the entrances. The shops facing into the|party have cleared the east gateway, part of 
streets have show-rooms, kitchens, and living- | the walls, the four corner turrets, and the prae- 
rooms over on first, second, and third floors, | torium. It is expected that the work will be 
and a fourth floor in the roof. resumed next summer. Mr. Feasey continues 
The plan seems a very conveniently arranged | his serial essay on “ Curiosities of and in our 
one. We suppose modern commercialism is| Ancient Churches," in which he takes up, 
chiefly responsible for the elevations. Тһе | among other things, the vexed question 
principal impression they give is that ће | of low side windows, and sums up briefly 
bullding is quite unlike a market. For an|all the existing theories, but without specially 
ordinary street frontage of shops for Shaftes-| supporting any one. He also touches on 
bury-avenue or Oxford-street, where as much |hagioscopes. It is curious that in connexion 
plate glass as possible was an all-important| with this subject we never see any refer- 
condition for the ground floor, the design | ence to the interesting example of Manorbier 
would be very good, but there is no suggestion | church in Pembrokeshire, a church which 
of a market anywhere. There are three stories | may be said to be riddled with cross-cuttings 
of heavy stonework or terra-cotta, with gables | of this kind ; and what is more to the purpose, 
forming a fourth story, standing upon very|on the north side these hagioscope openings 
little apparent support, and this weak effect | аге sighted from a low side window, a point 
is heightened by heavy pavilioned roofs, cir- | which the theorists on the intention of low 
cular domes (which stand on ordinary oblong | side windows might find of interest. We may 
show-rooms below, and are quite unexpressed | add that the Pembrokeshire churches, in the 
on the plan}, turrets, and heavy gables. The south at all events, show frequent examples of 
entrances are shown to have large groined-|these oblique openings which are called 
vaulted archways flanked by massive turrets, | "higioscopes ;" they аге, in fact, quite a 
all standing on glass. If some solid stonework | characteristic of the district. 
could be obtained on each side of the archways| The Engineering Magazine is more purely 
and to the angle turrets and a much simpler|engineering than usual, but the article on 
roof devised, the external appearance of thej“ Mechanical Transport Appliances” deals 
building would be materially improved. The|with a subject which may be of practical 
detail of the ironwork to the roofs of the hall interest to all contractors for work, on a great 
would be better if simplified; one looks іп | scale, whether under architects or engineers. 
vain for any originality or any departure from |“ Actual Experience with the Premium Plan” 
the manufacturer's usual pattern book. in a large workshop (the Bickford Drill and 
In conclusion, we must repeat that the Leeds | Tool Co., Cincinnati) gives a curious insight into 
City Council are establishing a very bad pre- | the suspicion of the typical artisan in regard to 
cedent in not exhibiting the whole of the|any new system of payment, even when it is 
designs submitted, and thereby creating an|demonstrated that it is a pecuniary gain to 
element of suspicion which we are sure they|him and has been devised primarily for his 
would be the first to repudiate were the point | benefit. 
properly brought before them. The Ar! Journal includes an article by Mr. 
— mma Claude Phillips on “ What the Brush Cannot 
WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, LISKEARD, Cokx- Paint,” a tolerably large subject! on which 
WALL.—Tbe new infirmary which has been erected | Painters will not all be in agreement. One 
by the Liskeard Board of Guardians was opened a | WOuld have thought that among such subjects 
few days ago. The contractors for the new build- | was to be reckoned dew-drenched furze under 
ing were Messrs. Bartlett & Hobbs, of Linkinhorne ; | the morning sun; yet Millais managed to make 
Mr. J. Sansom, of Liskeard, being the architect. а painting of it that at least was not a failure as 


paintings go. We do not know that there is 
much profit to be got by the consideration of the 
subject, but it is a pleasant one to write about. 
The number includes a short article on 
"Electric Lighting," of course from the 
artistic point of view, introducing illustrations 
of several fairly good trade designs for brackets 
and lamp-stands, but no artists' work. 

The Síudio (December 15) contains illustrated 
articles on the works of Alfred Sisley and 
Wilhelm Leibl. 

The Artist includes among its contents ап 
article on “Point and Pillow Laces” by Mr. 
W. G. Boudoin, with some most fascinating 
illustrations. 

The Century contains, in its series of “ Cole's 
Old English Masters," a short article on Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, by Mr. C. Van Dyke, which 
is rather a good set-off against the exaggerated 
importance which French critics have lately 
attached to Lawrence's work. M. Van Dyke's 
estimate of him is much more reasonable aud 
more sound in a critical sense. Mr. Cole's 
engraving after the picture of “The Two 
Sisters" is admirable. The colour - printed 
illustrations to the article on New Antarctic 
Discoveries ” are very effective and are worth 
giving as suggestions to help the imagination 
to realise the effects of light in those sub-polar 
regions, but of course they should be taken as 
suggestions only, so far as the resources of 
colour-printing allow. 

In Scribner Mr. Jesse Williams, under the 
title “ The Walk up Town in New York,” 
gives a description with pen and photographs 
of some of the features of New York streets. 
Under the heading “The Field of Art” is a. 
rather good little essay “On Portrait Art, by 
a Portrait Painter," some of the remarks in 
which have a bearing on the modern theory of 
painting the impression, or the “mind,” of the 
sitter, instead of being content with letting the 
facts of his physiognomy speak for themselves in 
the portrait. 


“АП we see in men is light and shadow and 
colour. We do not even see form, still lees any- 
thing beneath it. Painting the soul is onlyimitating 
the external manifestations of it as displayed in 
muscular action. Character is to be found in a band 
or movement, as well as in a head. ]t is well- 
known that detectives agree that the most difficult 
part for a man to disguise is his back. Impres- 
sionism has done some good in confining the 
artist to the representation of that which he sees. 
All departures from that are dangerous. The painter 
who paints the pupil of the eye in a face twenty feet 
away, paints what he knows, not what he sees, and 
is untrue to nature. Old Denner, in representing 
the hairs and pores of the skin, was far from 
correct. Those are to be discovered by the magni- 
fying-glass, not by the eye. 

Let the artist train himself to paint what he 
sees, and resist the temptation to add or to take 
away.” 


The Astatic Quarterly Review, which seldom 
deals with any archzological subject (though 
we should imagine its title gave ample scope 
for such), includes an article on “The Chateau 
de Ramezay at Montreal" ; concerning which, 
on the other hand, one does not see how 
Montreal comes into the field of a professedly 
“Asiatic” periodical. The article is mainly 
historical in the usual sense i. c., dealing with 
the history and doings of men, but there are 
some details about the house. The Chateau of 
Ramezay was used for various governmental 
purposes since the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1841. Some of the vaults had 
formerly been used as dungeons or for storing 
food supplies in the days when the raids of the 
Iroquois rendered cultivation almost im- 
possible. 


“Under the English Governors, these vaults were 
used as wine-cellars, servants’ offices, and quarters 
for the Governor's guard, for the preservation of 
the old French and English official and other 
records, and ifor the storage of fuel and supplies, 
In one vault we still find the kitchen. The huge 
fireplace was fitted up above with an arrangement 
for smoking ham and bacon, while on one side 
opened a large oven, about § ft. in diameter, for 
baking bread. In a recess close by was hung a 
drum, in which worked, like a squirrel in a cage 
the turnspit-dog that roasted the joints. In the 
corner of another vault still lies a portion of the 
first system of water-pipes used in Montreal. It is 
the trunk of a tree, 10 tt. or 12 ft. long, by 9 in. or 
10 in. in diameter, hollowed out. The wails of the 
vaults are in some places of great thickness, 
ranging from s ft. to 8 ft. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when a good house was built, it 
was solidly built. It is stated that some fiítv years 
ago, soon after the chateau ceased to he the 
residence of the Governors, the City Council 
authorised the demolition of a portion of it, 
in order to open up a thoroughfare. The building 
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was thus cut in two. The portion which is now 
used as the museum was retained by the civic 
authorities. The remainder was turned into a 
hotel. When, in 1893, the Provincial Govern- 
ment offered it for sale by public auction, it was 
bought by the Corporation of the City of Montreal 
with the view of preserving the building and esta- 
blishing in it a free public arch:eological, scientific, 
and historical museum. In 1895 the custody of the 
cháteau, on behalf of the people of the city, was 
vested in the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society." 


The Pall Mall Magazine contains an article 
on “ Morocco, the Imperial City," not, however, 
of much interest in an architectural sense, and 
one on “ Notable Houses in South Africa," the 
illustrations to which give an idea of the local 
style of house architecture, which is rather 
interesting, and of which we may give some 
illustrations on a larger scale presently. 

The English Illustrated Magazine includes 
a short article on “Stonehenge,” with illustra- 
tions ; of course only of popular interest. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine includes an article 
on “ Light, Electricity, and the Ether," by Mr. 
J. Ellard Gore, chiefly concerned with Pro- 
fessor Wood's theory of the constitution of the 
gether. 

The Home Countics Magazine contains an 
article on the church and rectory of St. Michael 
Bassishaw, by Mr. W. B. Passmore, with an 
illustration of the interior of the church, and 
one on the Priory of Holy Trinity, or Christ 
Church, Aldgate, by Mr. W. R. Lethaby, with 
reproductions of some old plans and an old 
engraving, in the possession of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, which are of real value. | 

Knowledge has ап article on the grave subject 
of “Explosions in Coal Mines," and Mr. E. 
Walter Maunder contributes the first of a series 
of articles оп “ Astronomy Without a Tele- 
scope"; Mr. A. Fowler writes on “Тһе 
Constituents of the Sun” ; and the unsolvable 
but fascinating question, “Is the Stellar Uni- 
verse Finite?” again gives rise to some 
interesting correspondence. One of the 
correspondents, Mr. W. Anderson, who writes 
from Madeira, sums it up thus—that though 
the stellar universe may be infinite, the visible 
portion must be finite, and that “по reasoning, 
from numerical data or otherwise, can ever 
advance us a step further." Therefore, he adds, 
the question should not be, "Is the stellar 
universe finite ?" but—“ Is it probable that, 
within the finite visible universe stars are 
uniformily distributed? This is logic and 
common sense; but alas! how sadly less 
fascinating than the other form of question. 

The Quarry and Builders Merchant com- 
mences a series of articles on “Cranes and 
other Lifting and Transporting Machinery, 
by Mr. E.C. R. Marks, A. M. Inst. C. E. 


have received also Harper's Magazine (a 
very interesting number, but which, for once, 
contains nothing within our province), the 
Genealogical Magazine, the Indian Engineer, 
the Architect's and Builder's Magazine (New 
York) and Fifty Years of Art (No. 12), being 
the Jubilee series of extra numbers of the Art 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


fiſth general meeting (business) ot the 
еее of this Institute, held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., the President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, in the 
chair, the minutes of the last meeting were 
ead. 

Wie decease was announced of Francis 
Dolíman, retired Fellow ; R. Reynolds Rowe 
and W. W. Wardell, Fellows ; and Paul Sedille, 
Hon. Corr. Member (Paris). 
The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex. Graham, 
drew attention toa number of works, laid upon 
the table, which the Library had recently 
acquired, some by donation and others by 
purchase, and, having specified the more note- 
worthy among them, moved a vote of thanks 
to the donors, which was carried by acclama- 


ferne following candidates for membership 
were elected by show or hands, under Бу- 
law 9 :—15 Fellows.—H. Baker, Саре Town ; 
Е. С. Biggs, Blackburn ; J. Murray ; and H. V. 
Wolstenholme, Blackburn. | 
The meeting having discussed various 
questions connected. with the position of 
Associates, especially іп respect to representa- 
tions made to the Council by a deputation 
(rom a Committee of Associates, the President 
stated that the suggestions which had been 
received would be considered by the Council, 
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the Gordon monument in Trafalgar-square, 
which he considered too elaborate and delicate 
in detail for the severe treatment of the 
square. The discussion was continued by 
Messrs. Brodie, C. Smith, Dawson, Tayler, 
Satchell, and the Chairman. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, Special Visitor, summed 
up the discussion, and called attention to the 
disadvantage of momentary poses on monu. 
ments. He also mentioned that originally the 
Monument of the Fire of London was intended 
to have flames of fire issuing from the win- 
dows in the shaft as a perpetual reminder of 
the cause of its erection. Mr. Statham de. 
scribed some of the best French memorials, 
and illustrated his remarks with some litho- 
graphs, which were handed round. 

Pedestals required a modelled treatment in 
harmony with the lines of the sculpture, as seen 
in some of the best modern French examples, 
and in the Charles I. monument at Charing 
Cross and the pedestal of the Gordon monu- 
ment in Trafalgar-square. He was opposed 
to modern costume in memorial statues, and 
thought the French had shown the best treat- 
ment in giving the portrait bust only, as was 
frequently done, and making up the composition 
with allegorical figures, or with ornament, as 
in the Clairon monument by M. Gauquic, 
which was a model of this type of monument. 

Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, Special Visitor, gave 
some favourable positions for monuments in 
London, especially mentioning the Thames 
Embankment as an excellent site. Не advo- 
cated the union of the architect with the 
sculptor in designing monuments. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
author for his paper, to the Special Visitors, and 
to Mr. F. J. O. Smith for working the lantern, 
which added greatly to the interest in the 
subject. 
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who would at an early date submit proposals 
resulting therefrom to the general body. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 22nd inst., when 
the award of prizes and studentships would be 
announced, and Mr. Basil Champneys would 
read a paper on “ The John Rylands Memorial 
Library, Manchester." 

He also announced that the annual exhibition 
of designs and drawings submitted for prizes 
and studentships would be held this year at the 
Gallery of the Alpine Club. The exhibition 
would open on Tuesday, January 16, and close 
on the 27th. The entrance to the Gallery is in 
Mill-street, Conduit-street. Hours, Io a.m. to 
8 p.m. Visitors admitted on presentation of 
their card. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE fifth meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association for this session 
was held at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., on 
the sth inst., Mr. C. H. Strange, Vice-Chairman, 
presiding. Mr. Vivian H. King read a paper 
on * The Public Monuments of London Archi- 
tecturally Considered," of which the following 
is a summary 

Mr. King, for the purpose of the lecture, 
defined a monument “ав any erection (other 
than a complete building) intended as a 
memorial of certain persons or events,” ex- 
cluding from this general body strictly 
sepulchral memorials, as needing a widely 
different treatment. To obtain the best results 
with decorative monuments it was essential 
thatthere should be co-operation between the 
sculptor and the architect, so that the entire 
design should form one united whole. 

The earliest existing monument in London 
was “Тһе Monument,” erected after the Great 
Fire of 1666 (the Elenor Cross being only a 
modern reproduction). Up to the beginning of 
the present century monuments were almost 
entirely confined to statues of the Royal 
Family. It would seem that monumental 
design should, to be successful, be based on the 
following axioms :— 

I. Any erection is intended to endure, to 
carry on the remembrance of the person or 
event to whom or which it is dedicated, hence 
all material used must be of a lasting character. 
and not affected by the climate. 

2. The general massing and outline of any 
composition should produce a strong impres- 
sion of stability upon the mind of the 
observer. 

3. The design should also produce a restful 
effect, and any frittering away of this calmness 
by superabundant small ornament is to be con- 
demned. 

4. The treatment of the sculpture should be 
suitable to the material and purpose. Momen- 
tary poses are distressing when placed in 
juxtaposition with the more or less severe lines 
of a building or pedestal. Any position which 
could not be naturally maintained for a 
lengthened time, such as that of a prancing 
horse, wearies the spectator. The custom of 
investing British statesmen with the Roman 
toga and similar vagaries was now very much 
a matter of the past, for which we must be 
grateful, as indicating progress in the right 
direction. 

The question of adding colour to detached 
statues had often been tried, but never satis- 
factorily, apparently for the reason that the 
addition of colour in part detracts from the 
spectator's appreciation of pure form, and a 
naturalistically coloured statue approaches too 
near to mere imitation, and as such fails on 
comparison with the living subject. Judging 
existing monuments by the axioms laid down 
above, they seemed to fail almost entirely on 
one or more of the points indicated. Mr. 
King then proceeded to examine in detail, with 
the aid of lantern slides, many of the monu- 
ments of London, pointing out many of their 
defects, and suggesting means which might 
have been adopted to have given better 
results. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. E. 
Greenop, who moved a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, and advocated the use of 
busts in preference to the full-sized figures in 
modern dress. 

Mr. Garbutt favoured the use of modern 
costume, and considered that in many cases 
where the attempt was made to decorate the 
pedestal, the statue itself. did not receive so 
much attention.—Mr. Weymouth referred to 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held 
on Tuesday at the School of Art. Mr. J. Smith 
(President) was in the chair. A ballot was 
taken, and Messrs. А. G. Cotton and H. Т. 
Raper were elected Associates of the Society. 
On the motion of the President it was unani- 
mously decided to send a letter of sympathy to 
the family of the late Mr. J. D. Leader, F.S.A., 
who was an hon. member of the Society. It 
was also decided to send a similar letter to the 
family of the late Mr. J. Spink, who was secre- 
tary of the Sheffield Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. It was announced that the Council 
was dealing with the clauses of the Shetheld 
Corporation Bill, and would be glad to receive 
communications from members of the Society 
on the matter. Мг. W. Emden, L. C. C., then 
read a paper, which we print on another 
page, on the question of “ Ancient Lights.“ 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. E. 
Holmes, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, said that most of them would agree 
with Mr. Emden in what he said about the 
serious abuses of the present state of things. 
He was in favour of some such tribunal as was 
suggested, but was jcalous about giving more 
power to municipal corporations. Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs seconded the motion.—Mr. Wightman, 
in supporting, remarkcd that he had never 
seen such a thing as a grant of light and air ; 
so far as his experience went, such rights 
were stolen. If the law could be altered so 
that a man could build as high as he chose 
upon his own land, subject, of course, 10 
the usual municipal regulations, that would 
put an end to a great many difficulties.—Mr. 
W. C. Fenton expressed sympathy with the 
views of the lecturer.—Mr. Joseph Binney said 
he agreed with Mr. Wightman's remark that 
rights of light and air were acquired surrep- 
titiously—in many cases they were stolen. : 
window was put out, and nobody paid any 
attention to it, and it was not, perhaps, very 
much good until, it might be, ycars after, when 
the property adjoining was altered, and then 
the ancient light shone out in all its glory. 
The only doubt he had was with regard to the 
tribunal; he was afraid they would not have 
very much confidence in a tribunal such 25 
was suggested. It would not be the collective 
wisdom of the Corporation they would get. but 
the work would be relegated toa committee, 
and very likely to a sub-committee.—The 
Chairman said the point upon which they were 
all agreed was that something in the IM 
of reform ought to be carried out. If l d 
could only hope that the Legislature wou 
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adopt the suggestion of Mr. Wightman, and 
pass an Act that would be retrospective, so that 
all property would come under its influence, 
that would indeed be a drastic remedy. He 
was afraid, however, the Legislature were too 
much wedded to vested interests to take such a 
step as that. He fancied that the reason why 
Mr. Emden had suggested the establishment of a 
court under the Corporation was in order that the 
plans usually submitted to the Corporation might 
serve both purposes. Inasmuch as the interests 
of the Corporation and those of building owners 
were often in conflict, he thought the Corpora- 
lion could not be expected to be sufficiently 
disinterested to form a proper court. He did 
not see why they should not have а court com- 
posed of architects, surveyors, builders, and 
solicitors, with power to call upon the Cor- 
poration for use of the plans deposited 
with them.—Mr. Emden, replying to the 
discussion, said he did not suggest that 
the Corporation should have anything to 
do with the matter further than appointing 
permanently the officers who were to deal with 
it. If the appointments were permanent, he 
thought they would get good and honourable 
men. The constitution of the court ought to 
be local, and he did not see how any one but 
the Corporation could very well make the 
selection. The Corporation afterwards would 
have to abide by the decisions of the court, as 
well as anybody else. The present state of 
things with regard to questions of light and air 
was absurd. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
—On the oth inst. an ordinary meeting of 
this Association was held, at which Mr. 
M. Glover read a paper on “Temples and 
Temple Builders.’ Touching first on the 
religious cults of the early Egyptians, Mr. 
Glover pointed out that their religion was 
altogether a worship of nature and its forces, 
and that all the Osiric and other legends were 
chiefly sun, moon, and star myths. All the 
peculiarities of Egyptian temples may be 
attributed to the exigencies of the cult. A 
large number of slides were shown illustrating 
the various forms of temples in India, Egypt, 
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Mexico, Peru, Greece, and Rome, and the 
marked resemblance between the Hindu and 
South American styles was pointed out. After 
some supplementary remarks by Mr. Molloy, a 
vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. Glover 
for his able and interesting address, and was 
carried unanimously. 
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MONUMENTAL SLABS, VALLE CRUCIS 
ABBEY. 

AN account of the Cistercian Abbey of Valle 
Crucis, near Llangollen, appeared іп the 
Builder, July 1 of last year, and attention was 
drawn to the interesting examples of grave- 
stones remaining in various parts of the ruins, 
illustrations, at the same time, being given of 
one or two of them. 

In the north walk of the cloister are two 
gravestones of early date, both with early forms 
of crosses in low-relief at the upper end. In 
one example a sword and spear flank the shaft 
of the cross; in the other, a sword takes the 
central place, and the remainder oí the slab is 
filled with a leopard or lion, and two conven- 
tionally treated birds. (See Nos. 1 and 2.) 

South of the chapter house, in the east walk 
of the cloister, is a slype, the dortor extending 
over both. The filling in of the vaulting of 
theslype is largely made up oí gravestones, 
and the worked faces of three are at present 
visible in the floor of the dortor. Thesc are 
numbered 3, 4, and 5 in the illustration. The 
last is the only one bearing an inscription. The 
пате “ Madoc” appears among the few words 
that are still legible. In the centre is a sword. 
The slab No. 4 is only fragmentary, with a 
floriated cross in a circle, and the remains of a 
sword on one side of the shaít. The remaining 
stone, No. 5, must, when perfect, have been a 
very beautiful piece of design. It bears strong 
evidence of Celtic influence, and on either side 
of the sword which forms the central feature 
below the cross is a flowing pattern of con- 
ventional foliage and what appears to be two 
snakes. The whole design has, however, suf- 
fered much from exposure, and very careful 
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examination was necessary to make out as 
much of it as appears in the illustration. 

Within the past few days a photograph of 
two other gravestones recently discovered “in 
the old monks’ burial ground near the cloister,” 
has been sent to us by Mr. Darlington, of 
Llangollen, and a careful tracing of this photo- 
graph is here given. The stone on the left 
bears some resemblance to one now in the 
dortor (forming the lintel of a fireplace) illus- 
trated in the Builder of July 1, 1899. The 
other, plainer in design and of earlier date, has 
remains of an inscription, of which the letters 
seem to be S TW R: U С (or O). During some 
recent excavations on the south side of the 
cloister court, some interesting discoveries 
have been made, including three basins sup- 
plied with water by a mincral spring. 
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Mr. Isaac Gould, of Leeds, is the general 


contractor for the library. Messrs. G. N. 
Haden & Sons have carried out the heating and 
ventilation, and Mr. Lomax Kendal the electric 
lighting. Mr. J. J. Lancefield is the clerk of 
works. J. MEDLAND TAYLOR. 
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NORTH-EAST ANGLE OF COLLEGE, 
SCARBOROUGH, YORKS. 


Tuis tower will form the north-east angle of 
the new college at Scarborough, and will 
command fine views over the North Sea and 
the Yorkshire wolds. The materials used are 
red bricks and Whitby stone. There is to bea 
sculptured panel by Mr. Henry C. Fehr. 

The architects are Messrs. Hall, Cooper, & 
Davis, of London and Scarborough. The 
drawing was exhibited at last yeat's Royal 
Academy. 
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current sittings, so that there shall not be 
arrears left over to the next. I am of opinion 
that not only could technical cases, such as 
cases of light and air, &c., be settled more 
speedily and equitably but with a small poftion 
of the present expense by a Technical Court ; 
and if the High Courts were relieved of this 
class of case (of which there are considerable 
numbers every sitting), the necessity for 
strengthening the Bench would probably be 
done away with, As I have said, I desire to 
show, what from a practical point of view is 
the effect of the existing state of the law. 

One of the first difficulties is the question of 
the rights of property. A right to light and 
air or any other easement, under English law 
is acquired by having had an uninterrupted 
user for a certain number of years, and 
becomes a right of the property. Now in 
Scotland, and on the Continent where Roman 
law prevails, these questions cannot be made 
the means of black-mailing as they are in 
England. | 

Now, let me at once say, I do not intend to 
propose any interference with the acquisition 
of rights such as are obtained under English 
law. No right would be lost by the remedy 
І have suggested. In many, and in fact a very 
large number of cases, it would be much better 
to describe many of these acquired rights as a 
theft of that which rightfully did not belong to 
the property which acquires it. The present 
state of the law assumes that everybody knows it, 
and understands that if a gutter be overhung 
on to the adjoining premises, if a floor be sup- 
ported on a wall belonging to an adjoining 
owner (even though he may never have seen 
or known that the floor was so supported) for 
а certain number of years, a right will have 
been acquired which must be reckoned 
with, often enough to the tune of very 
serious amounts, when an owner wishes 
to deal with or rebuild his property. I 
have known cases where, through a party- 
wall, and in more than one case through a wall 
belonging entirely to an adjoining owner, 
windows have been cut through above the 
roof, not only entirely unknown to the free- 
holder, who had let the property for a long 
period of years, but without the consent, as 
also without the knowledge, of the occupier or 
leaseholder. A law which allows all this to be 
done necessarily cannot be very perfect, and it 
hardly seems to me like a protection of the 
rights of property ; but it is the law, hence its 
power for evil must be curtailed as far as the 
law has to be reckoned with. . 

To follow one of my illustrations a little 
further — a person whom I will call ‘A, 
owned a house at the corner of the esplanade 
and a side street in a Jarge seaside town. 
Some period alter, a person whom I will call 
“В, erected a house in the side street adjoin- 
ing ‘A’s’ property. It was desired many 
years after by the owner of the corner pro- 
perty to re-erect his premises, carrying them 
a floor or more higher than they originally 
were. Provision was made for the light an 
air of the adjoining owners of the esplanade, 
but as there was an independent wi 
belonging to ‘A,’ between ‘A’ and ‘B's 
premises and the lights in the side street look 
out only to the back and front, no provision 
was deemed necessary. On pulling down the 
property it was discovered that a window 
been cut through and put in by “В” between 
the two hips of ‘A,’ the building owner's rool ; 
that is, through the independent wall of ‘A. 
When 'A' proceeded to pull the independent 
wall down, it was found further that, although 
B' had erected a wall from basement to ceil- 
ing of the ground floor, that above that height 
the wall was omitted, and support taken off the 
existing independent wall of ‘A.’ There was 
no record of any right having been glven for 
either window or support, and, so far as an 
examination of those who owned the proper ty 
formerly was concerned, no information could 
be obtained of any notice having been 
given. The solicitors, in whose hands the 
property had been for a great number of 
years, had no information either that any 
right or permission had ever been 
or given, or notice received. Yet I take it that 
the side street owner “В” was within his 
right to claim and to prevent the corner ownet 
‘A’ raising his building, and he did so, an 
also claimed and obtained the right to use the 
independent wall more or less as a party-wall. 
Now I would ask any common-sense man upon 
which side, taking these facts as correct, should 
the right of property lie? Upon which side 
had the rights of property been protected ? 
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MEASURED DRAWINGS OF PART OF 
THE CLOISTERS, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


THESE illustrations of one of the most inte- 
resting corners of the Westminster cloisters 
are reduced from the fine and careful set of 
drawings by Mr. Francis W. Newman, for 
which he obtained, at the close of last year, 
the Royal Academy Silver Medal for measured 
drawings of architecture. 

The inner elevation shows the curious 
discrepancy of styles and dates exhibited 
between the monuments on the wall and the 
architecture which surrounds them. The 
author has given also an interesting and very 
careful study of the vaulting both in elevation 
and plan. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


DUMFRIES AND MAXWELLTOWN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY.—There were lodged with the joint 
councils thirty-one plans in this competition. Of 
these eight were measured, and the plan of 
Mr. A. B. Crombie, Dumfries, was selected from 
that number. The professional assessor, before 
measurement, placed the following plans in the 
following order of merit, viz.:—First: Mr. 
Frank Carruthers, architect, Dumfries. Second : 
Mr. Rupert Savage, architect, City Press 
Chambers, 148, Aldersgate-street, London. 
Third: Mr. James Crombie, architect, 25, 
Ramsay-road, Brixton, London. Fourth : 
Mr. Allan B. Crombie, architect, Dumfries. 
Fifth : Mr. James Chalmers, architect, Central 
Buildings, 93, Hope-street, Glasgow. Sixth: 
Messrs. A. B. Robb and F. G. Grierson, archi- 
tects, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London. The joint councils committee added 
the following, viz.: Mr. John A. Campbell, 
architect, 44, West George-street, Glasgow, and 
Mr. Thomas Martin, architect, Leeds. 
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THE LAW AS TO LIGHT AND AIR IN 
BUILDING CASES. 


Tuis was the title of an address delivered on 
Tuesday before the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects by Mr. Walter Emden, L. C. C. After some 
preliminary observations, the author said :— 

“It is my desire, іп the course of this paper, 
to show how great the necessity for alteration 
in the law is; and I trust also to show the 
remedy, and that it would not affect the rights 
of property. It is possible that an alteration 
of the law in the direction of simplification, 
and a quick settlement of actions, would reduce 
the expenses for professional advice which 
owners have to obtain in bringing and defend- 
ing this class of action ; but I feel assured that 
no professional man of standing, either in the 
legal profession, the architectural profes- 
sion, or the surveyors, would desire such a 
consideration to stand in the way of a change 
which would be beneficial and would avoid 
delays, and be the means of saving useless 
expense to his clients. 
With regard to those gentlemen who have 
no consideration of this kind for their clients, 1 
think I need not trouble myself. Itis for the 
prevention of the abuse (the very great and 
serious abuse there can be and is under the 
present law, for purposes which are not 
legitimate), that we desire to see improved 
out of existence the present costly and evil 
system 
There has been considerable attention drawn 
to the want of High Court Judges to 
dispose of the actions brought during the 
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HOUSE AT PANGBOURNE. 
ЕНЕ south or garden front of this house, 


of which other parts have already been 
illustrated and the plan published, 
shows the setting out of the terrace and steps 
leading to the Қал The house being on the 
slope of a hill, the garden is divided into 
three levels, which this terrace overlooks. 
The house is of red brick and stone, with 
reen slates to the main roof, and the project- 
ing porches, which contain bath-rooms on the 
first-floor level, are covered with copper. The 
tower in the rear is not shown on this draw- 
ing, and the cupola has not been carried out. 
he architect is Mr. John Belcher, and the 
drawing was exhibited last year at the Royal 
Academy. 


. THE ASTLEY CHEETHAM PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, STALYBRIDGE. 


THis building, now nearly completed, is а 
gift to the town of Stalybridge from Mr. J. F. 
Cheetham. 

The general arrangement of the rooms is 
shown on the small key-plan of the ground 
floor. There is a lecture-room on the first 
floor, over the front portion of the building. 
In the basement, besides the heating apparatus, 
are storerooms for books, and workrooms. 

Outside, the building is mainly stone, the 
dressings of warm colour harmonising with 
the deep red of the bricks, as well as with the 
general wall surface, which, up to the first 
floor, is of stone of a greyer tone. Above the 
first floor the walls are faced with Accrington 
bricks, and the roofs are covered with brindled 
purple tiles. 

The central hall is top-lighted, and is sur- 
rounded by ten pillars and arches of red terra- 
cotta. 

The 


, 


е general joiners’ work is of pitch pine, 
prettily figured wood being picked out for the 
panels. Тһе main doors and principal fittings 
are 


oak. 

The new post-office, designed in H.M. Office 
ef Works, is also shown in the perspective 
view. The building is now in progress. The 
architect has kindly made the general features 
to conform with the library, employing much 
the same material outside, so that the library 
and post-office group as one building. 
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This is not a single case ; there are scores 
of similar cases—I think while this case goes 
to illustrate my point, their numbers will prove 
the waste there must be by expensive actions, 
while the delays there must be when owners 
attempt to build is almost unlimited. There is 

a building commenced in which some 
difficulty as to light and air does not crop up. 

I do not, in the remedy, suggest alteration in 
the manner in which such rights are built up 
under the law. I hope that the remedy, by 

ing wasteful expenditure in law suits, 
if once brought about, would go a long way 
to prevent not only many of these iníring- 
ments being sought after, but their being 
made a source of blackmail where they exist, 
and also preventing serious delays to the 
building owner (which delay is, after all, the 
main reason why large sums are paid) ; as to 
be stayed by an action for injunction is in 
many cases not only serious but often 
ruinous. I do not by my argument or this 
illustration put it forward that there are 
no legitimate claims of light and air, 
because there are many ; and equally on this 
side, the interference with rights of owners 
would be prevented, and no one would be 
prevented from protecting their rights by the 
fear that the building owner (who is possibly a 
wealthy man) will put them to all the expense 
he can, and at least to the expense of a heavy 
action. The fact that notice must be given 
before building is commenced, and that the 
case would һе brought at once before the 
Technical Court, would, in my opinion—and, I 
think, in the opinion of most people—go a 
long way to prevent illegitimate claims on both 
sides of the question. 

Î will give you a few instances with which I 
have become acquainted, and which will still 
further show in themselves the trivial nature 
of some claims set up, and also the delay and 
expense which they can cause. One case in 
London: An old house had been at some 
period divided into two, and though the 
division wall between the two had been 
carried up right through the house, in 
the roof no division had been carried 
through. Both houses had an opening into the 
roof and each had repaired their own part. 
The time came when rebuilding operations 
were set on foot by the owner of one of the 
houses. After he had partially pulled down, 
the owner of the other half set up a claim that 
the space in the roof belonged to him, and 
therefore the adjoining owner could not go 
higher and could not remove the roof. In order 
to prove the right to space in the roof, it was 
shown ona planasa workshop, and some small 
bundles of material used in the trade carried on, 
on the plaintiffs side, were put into the roof. 
The height of the centre part of the roof was 
only about 4 ft. 6 in., and the rest of the roof, 
sloping down as it did, there was necessarily 
very little height anywhere. A man could not 
have stood up to work in any part of the 
roof, and, in fact, to walk along in the 
highest part a man had to stoop. The 
whole space was small and unlighted, and 
quite impossible as a workshop, nor did it 
show evidence of its having ever been so 
used. Still, upon this claim the building was 
stayed, and although eventually the claim fell 
to pieces, there were large expenses incurred 
in fighting the action, and the defendant, by 
not being able to go on with his rebuilding, 
lost а considerable amount of trade to his 
premises, 

Another case, where considerable improve- 
ment had been made to the surrounding pro- 
perty by the building owners, a claim was 
made by the owner of a small property, which 
a year or two before the improvements 
would have sold for about 1,000/. freehold. 
The claim of the plaintiff in this case was no 
doubt right to the extent that his building 
would be affected as to light, and had he in 
the first instance put forward his claim he 
would have enabled the building owners to 
arrange the buildings in conformity with any 
line which had been settled. But the course 
taken in this case was to allow the building 
owners to commit themselves thoroughly 
to the building operation, and to wait 
until the full height at which any claim 
for light must be made was attained. Then 
the claim was made, and all the work done 
above the height, even before the injunction 
was obtained, was eventually decided by the 
Judge to be pulled down. I suppose the costs 
and expenses were not less than 2,500/. and the 
time occupied by the action eighteen months ; 
but in this case the buildings were pulled down 


an obstruction 


rather than buy the claimant’s premises at an 
exorbitant price, which I am of opinion was 
the real object in view. That the building 
owners were allowed to proceed in front of the 
windows of the plaintiff with their work until the 
last moment, and to do so in such a manner as 
showed conclusively the intention was to erect 
a high building, without a complaint which, if 
made, would have stayed the building owners, 
seems to leave but one obvious conclusion 
to be drawn. When building owners are 
thoroughly committed to a building such as 
this was, it is, of course, highly probable they 
will pay, and pay high, rather than be stayed 
in their work ; but in this case, if such was the 
object, it failed ; but, as I have stated, witha 
waste of 2,506/. and eighteen months of time. 

Another case of a similar class I remember, 
in which the owner of an adjoining property 
claimed a right of light and air from a window 
cut right through the party-wall, but which had 
been covered up evidently since it had been 
cut through by the other owner by placing 
in front of it. After the 
obstruction’s removal during the pulling 
down, the case set up was that light came 
regularly through this window, and it 
was of great and serious consequence, 
and that the obstruction was not there to 
impede it. Also a general claim was made 
that the height of the buildings was such as to 
interfere with the light of other windows. An 
interim injunction was refused, and the build- 
ing owner allowed to proceed on the usual 
terms until the trial of the action. The 
decision eventually given by the judge was 
that there was no claim for this particular 
window, but that there was damage to light 
to some other windows, by tbe height of 
the buildings, though they were only 
affected laterally ; the damage to these lights 
was only proved to a trivial extent (covered 
easily by small monetary damages) but an 
order was made for pulling down ; thus illus- 
trating the risks and uncertainties of the 
present methods of trial. As a consequence, 
the object for which the claim was started 
succeeded, and the building owner, rather than 
pull down, paid 1,500/., and with his own 
costs expended considerably over 2,000/.; the 
whole value of the adjoining property from 
whence the claim was made was about 3,000/. 
These cases are not singular ; there are un- 
doubtedly hundreds of them, and the waste 
and delay and uncertainty would total up to an 
enormous sum of money every year. 

Passing from the reasons which influence 
the bringing of a large portion of these actions, 
and the uncertainty as to theic results, more 
particularly to the question of delay to building 
operations, I would impress the serious nature 
of this point by drawing attention to the course 
of an action similar to many I have had to deal 
with. 

There being no means such as I have sug- 
gested (there should be under a technical 
court) by which notice can be given to all 
adjoining owners, itis usual for these claims to 
be made only when building operations are 
observed to be preceding, at all events where 
it has not been brought to the knowledge of 
the adjoining owners by a party-wall notice or 
some other means requiced under the Acts 
dealing with building operations. When notice 
is received from the claimant it is possible 
it is followed up by some little time being 
spent in negotiations, then, if these fail, by an 
application for an injunction, all this probably 
occurring after the building owner is com- 
mitted to his contract. Necessarily, in claims 
such as these, complicated by many drawings 
and technical questions, the judges cannot 
give a decision on the application for an 
interim injunction and the case goes for trial, 
sometimes with and sometimes without the 
grant of the interim injunction ; and from the 
date at which notice was first given for an 
injunction the trial will probably not be less 
than twelve months, and may not infrequently 
extend to eighteen months or two years. 
Building owners and professional men will 
understand what such a delay means in the 
midst of a building operation, the difficulty 
with the contract and contractor, and the loss 
of rentals and of business, and will be able to 
estimate pretty accurately what pressure such 
delay brings to bear on the building owner to 
come to a settlement even upon terms which 
may be absolutely outrageous. | 

Another and strong incentive to acquiescence 
in heavy claims, to avoid actions at law, is, 
that in order to try these cases it 1$ necessary 
to bring a considerable amount of evidence 


before the judge and jury, all of which is 
expensive, and all of which must be met on the 
other side by experts and witnesses equally 
expensive, and both may fall on one of the 
litigants. 

I have known cases in which, for the proof 
of one angle of light (which was only con- 
sidered a minor portion of the case), something 
like eight or ten drawings had to be prepared 
with all the necessary copies, and what is even 
still more expensive, models of the building in 
question prepared also. In cases, the decisions 
of which are so uncertain as these decisions 
are, it is absolutely necessary to put in evidence 
of the most minute character, so that it shall be 
most thoroughly brought home to the jury as 
wellas the judge (the jury, too, composed of 
men who have no technical knowledge) the 
exact value of each claim made. Now, on the 
other hand, this evidence, of course, would be 
entirely unnecessary in the event of the case 
coming before the Technical Court, where the 
true nature of the claims would be easily and 
speedily ascertained and dealt with. 

I think what I have said goes a long way to 
prove what the expense, difficulty, delays and 
uncertainties are in dealing with cases of light 
and air, and I think also sufficiently prove the 
necessity there is for some radical alteration in 
the law, while the advantage to be gained by 
determining these cases expeditiously and 
economically, are, I think, evident to all. 
It is not a question of taking away any rights 
of property, but of protecting those who have 
rights from having them taken away, and those 
who desire to build from paying blackmail. 

The suggestion which is made for a remedy, 
is the constitution of a Technical Court, under 
the London County Council, in London, and 
under the corporation in provincial towns and 
cities. Every building owner should be com- 
pelled to deposit a full set of the plans for any 
new building or material alteration of an 
existing building with this authority, paying 
such fee as will cover the expenses oí the Court 
in dealing with them, or as may be deemed 
necessary by such Authority. The Court 
should then require the owner to give notice to 
all the adjoining owners, or others who may 
be affected, and after examining the proposed 
plans, to ascertain what, if any, interference 
with rights of light and air or other easements 
existed, determining also at the same time 
that the plans complied with their by-laws. 
Then the Court should proceed to hear, if re- 
quired, the objectors and the building owner, 
and after such hearing, decide as to what modi- 
fications, if any, of the plans were necessary 
before consenting tothe building being erected. 
The fact that such a decision was given before 
building operations were commenced, and 
before the building owner was pledged to his 
contract with his builder, would of itself be a 
substantial boon, apart from the greater saving 
obtained of time and money, from its being an 
absolute preventive of blackmailing in petty 
or trumped-up cases, while such decision 
would effectually protect, on the other 
hand, those who had legitimate rights from 
the chances of buildings being run up without 
notice, and their rights improperly interfered 
with. I fail to see that any proper vested 
interest could suffer injury, and under these 
circumstances the good arising from it, as I 
think I have shown, must undoubtedly prove a 
valuable help to public and professional alike, 
and serve thus to encourage building opera- 
tions. . I suggest what seems to me а 
simple means; that is, an extension of 
the powers of the Building Act Tribunal in 
London, and of the Local Authority for the 
provinces. The fees charged to establish the 
necessary tribunal or court to be made to 
cover all the expenses of such court and its 
attendant officers, and I suggest they would 
still be moderate enough to become a mere 
drop in the ocean compared with the present 
wasteful process. Future discussion on this 
subject may devise better means; but any- 
way, it is in my opinion (and I trust it 
wil be the opinion of all those to whoin I 
speak), evident that the settlement of this 
subject is urgent, and should not be longer 
delayed...” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH DECORATION AND 
SYMBOLISM. —By the Rev. Ernest Geldart. (A. R. 
Mowbray & Co.) 


LOCKWOODs’ BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE-BOOK ; 1900. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
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-CAERWENT EXPLORATION FUND. 


WE have received from the Executive Com- 
mittee a Report of the work that was carried 
on at Caerwent last summer, from which 


we extract the following particulars :— 


The excavations which have been conducted 
under the direction of a Committee, consisting 


of Messrs. Hudd, Martin, Pritchard, and Ward, 


began on August 17 on a plot of three acres of 


meadow land in the south-west corner of the 
city. On the west side of this plot the city wall 
is continuous, and, except possibly in one spot, 
both inner and outer faces are still clearly 
visible, though, of course, the wall has lost 
something of its original height. On the south 
of this plot the wall is much more decayed, and 
in several places has been destroyed, with the 
exception of the inner face. This has, however, 
been traced by trenches, and has no doubt been 
preserved by the carth which has accumulated 
against it. The rounded angle between the 
west and south walls, when cleared of briars 
and bushes, was found to be comparatively 
well preserved, and in one place the wall 
cannot, on the inner side, be far short of 
its original height. The excavations here were 
extremely interesting. In one place holes 
were sunk down to the foundations on both 
sides, so as to obtain a complete section of the 
lower part of the wall. The lower courses 
were found to rest on a layer of uncemented, 
irregular blocks of stone or boulders, at a depth 
of about 11 ft. 6 in. below the present interior 
ground level. The width of the wall at this 
place was about Ії ft. at the base, diminishing 
by offsets to about ꝙ ft. б in. at the ground 
level. 

This excavation also revealed on the inner 
side of the walla notable change in the nature 
of the masonry. The older work of good and 
regular courses was succeeded towards the 
east by very inferior and irregular masonry. 
The fracture or line of junction between the 
two may possibly, but by no means certainly, 
indicate repairs. To the east of this excava- 
tion, and at about the middleof the rounded 
angle, а platform, presumably for ballistæ or 
other engines of war, was uncovered. This 
platform, which may have served also to 
strengthen the curved portion of the wall, was 
certainly carried up some feet above the 
interior ground level. 

The ground inside the walls was examined 
by trenches dug at an angle of about 45 deg. 
with the city walls. For a distance of about 
100 ft. from the west wall no foundations, with 
one small exception, were discovered ; but the 
trenches revealed, at a depth of about 3 ft., a 
layer of black earth, which was fairly well 
distributed over the extreme south-west corner 
of the city. This layer contained much pottery 
of the commoner kind, coins, and bones of 
animals, and it has further interest as affording 
an indication of the contour of the ground in 
Roman times. 

Further to the east foundations were speedily 
found, and when followed up revealed the 
existence of at least three separate buildings. 
No. I (beginning on the west) consists of two 
rooms, the larger of which contains one 
furnace of a not very usual type, and another 
construction in the centre of the area, which 
may have bcen a furnace, but, if so, it is some- 
what peculiar in design. This building, which 
is built across walls of an earlier construction, 
would seem to have been a factory rather 
than a dwelling-house. Immediately north- 
east of, but not certainly belonging to, this 
building is a rectangular paved space of about 
13 ft. by 6 ft., enclosed by four walls, of which 
the southern one is pierced by a well-turned 
arch. This space was almost entirely filled 
with fine earth, and contained slag, fragments 
of metal resembling the collars of a pipe, and 
quantities of pottery, including an unbroken 
specimen of a jar of black ware. Although 
there were many traces of the action of fire, it 
is by no means certain that this construction 
served as a furnace, and the arch in the south 
wall is an obvious objection to its having been 
atank. It is possible that it may have had 
some connexion with the trade or manufacture 
carried on in the adjoining building, but at 
present its use must remain undecided. 

From this point a wall led eastwards for 
some 67 ft. to a large house of a most interest- 
ing type. This house consisted of a centre 
area or court surrounded by rooms on all four 
sides. A corridor also runs along the outer 
side of the eastern rooms. The rooms on the 
north-east and south sides are mostly small ; on 
the east there are two large rooms, one of 


which contains a projecting course of masonry 
abutting against its north wall, which may 
have been the foundation of a dresser or of a 
bench. On the south side there is a hypo- 
caust with brick pilz, but the pavement has 
disappeared. The floors of most of the rooms 
were either of mortar, opus signinum work, or 
rammed pebbles. The central area has not 
yet been fully explored, but it is of peculiar 
interest, as it shows an ambulatory paved with 
coarse red tesser separated, at any rate on the 
western side, from tue internal area by courses 


of solid masonry, which supported columns. 


Of these, two have been found so far, and one 


capital with good early mouldings of the 


Roman Doric order. А finely- constructed 


stone drain led from this western side of the 


court under the rooms on the south side of the 
house. 


Projecting from the southern side of the 


house is a platform, 14 ft. by 12 ſt., of solid 
masonry, with channels cut in its surface lead- 
ing into a drain on its western side. 
drain, which has a steep fall to the south, is 
paved with large tiles. 
with very little doubt to have been a latrine, 
but its size is unusual. 


The 


This platform appears 


North of the house No. 1, the foundations of 
another fine house with a hypocaust, and a 


room with an apsidal end, have been found ; 
but as this house runs into ground which will 
not be takenſup for excavation till next summer, 
no further details can be given at present 


All the excavations have been fruitful in finds 


of the usual character, but though many of 
them are interesting, no object of exceptional 
value has been found. The numerous coins 
are mostly late, and but few are well preserved 
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TRANSVAAL WAR: HOMES FOR 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


THE following announcement is made by 


the Executive of the proposed Building Trades 
Gift to the nation, which is to take the form of 
some permanent homes of rest for discharged 


soldiers :— 
Though most laudable efforts are being made 


on all sides to meet the requirements of 
wounded soldiers returning from the Trans- 
vaal War, so that men leaving hospital may 
have an opportunity to regain strength before 
resuming their mititary duties, the discharged 
and perhaps permanently invalided soldier 
appears to have been forgotten, and hence the 
arrangements for helping him require imme- 
diate attention, the more so as the preparations 
to meet his case suitably and permanently 


necessitate considerable organisation in ad- 
vance. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 


the architect, in consultation with several 
leading builders and manufacturers, it has been 
decided {to ask the building trades of Great 


Britain to help in this matter. With the aid of 


the building trades an effort is to be made to 
keep the discharged soldier out of the last resort 
for the helpless—the workhouse—where he is 
only too liable to drift even when provided with 
the meagre pension granted to those who are 


maimed for life in the service of their country. 
Lord Pirbright has generously given an exten- 


sive frechold site for the erection of suitable 


Homes of Rest at Bisley, where soldiers who 


have been through the campaign may have an 
opportunity for regaining strength, or where 
the permanently maimed or invalided may be 


assured a comfortable abode in which to end 
their days. 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society has 
undertaken the management and maintenance 


of the homes to be erected on this site, under 
a scheme initiated by Princess Christian, who 
has formed a special Homes Sub-Committee to 
attend to this matter. 


This Sub-Committee, it 
should be added, comprises, besides Princess 
Christian, Princess Henry of Battenberg, the 
Duchess of Connaught, Lord Pirbright, Lieut.- 
General Geary, Lieut.-Col. Gubbings, Major 
Martin, and Major G. E. Mallet; while the 
Duke of Connaught, Earl Derby, and Lord 
Pirbright have consented to act as trustees to 
the Homes. 

The extent of the assistance to be rendered 
by the building trades will be the erection and 
equipment of six cottage homes, comprising in 
all one hundred beds, together with the neces- 
sary oitices, and a large recreation-room and 
workshop. Thesesix homes will constitute the 
building trades’ gift to the nation. The gift 1s 
primarily to take the form of contributions 1 
kind, and offers of building materials, tinished 
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joinery, fittings, appliances, and the like will 
be gladly welcomed. It is, however, hoped 
that where firms cannot see their way to con. 
tribute in kind, they will not hesitate to assist 
with cheques to mect the cost of such labour as 
cannot be gratuitously obtained. 

Regarding the collection of materials and 
work, and the supervision of the buildings in 
course of construction, the gift will, of course, 
not be hampered by any unnecessary admini- 
stration expenses, seeing that not only has the 
technical direction and advice been offered by 
several architects and surveyors, but presents 
have even been made of such minor matters as 
stationery, drawing materials, printing, litho- 
graphy, &c., required for the otfice. 

The administrative work, together with the 
construction of the homes, will be in the hands 
of a small executive comprising the originator 
of the scheme, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (acting as 
chairman), Mr. Fred. R. Farrow, Mr. F. 
Hammond, and Mr. Ellis Marsland (District 
Surveyor), with Sir John Taylor, Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, and Mr. Arthur Cates as advisers. 

The correspondence in connexion with the 
gift will be dealt with by the executive at the 
offices of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, who have lent their reading-room for 
this purpose, and all offers of contributions, 
&c., should be addressed to The Executive of 
the Building Trades Gift, No. т, Watcrloo-place, 
Pall Mail, whilst all cheques should be crossed 
“Lloyd's Bank" (Building Trades Gift No. 1 
account). 

All contributions will be acknowledged by 
the Executive, and all receipts for cheques will 
be signed by two members, whilst the accounts 
will be duly audited by representatives of the 
donors. The Editor of the Builder has offered 
his columns for the public acknowledgment of 
the gifts, which will also be announced in the 
usual way both in the daily and in the technical 

ress. eu 
à The donors will be represented by a limited 
number of “stewards ” acting for the builders, 
the material makers, and the specialist hrms 
respectively. Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. d 
Jennings, and Mr. J. Randall (President of the 
Builders' Institute) are the first who have 
accepted stewardships. . 

There is, perhaps, one final feature regarding 
the gift which may particularly appeal tot 
building trades, namely, that the discharge 
soldier who can show that he has for 1180 
years been working in the building or alli 
trades prior to service with the colours, a 
having been connected with these trades whils 
a Reservist, will have precedence when E 
selection has to be made for a place in 0 
Homes in question, so that the Homes s 
always be identified with the interests of the 
donors. 

——.À9—3———— 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE New Year's address of the new Pre 
sident of this Association (Sir Hugh Gilzean 
Reid) was given on Saturday last at Carpenters 
Hall, Mr. W. H. Grigg, the Chairman, intro 

cing Sir Hugh. | 
k Sir . Gilzean Reid referred to the ше 
as experts in sanitary science of his pre d 
cessors, Sir Edwin Chadwick and Sir B. V. 
Richardson, and the practical ехрецЕнсе а 
municipal work of Sir John Hutton. 108 
devoted much time and thought to the ques n 
of the bettering of the sanitary condition ТА 
people's dwellings. Не had published a 1 15 
book on the subject, which had reached a 1 
culation of 300,000, and that was perhaps M 
only title he had to the honourable position, 
had been invited to occupy. The present King 
of the Belgians, some forty years ago, ee 
Duke of Brabant, had said, “ Everywie 
the beautifying of towns was ассотраше ve 
an increase of general welfare.” He a d 
u The working classes have a right to be e 
for, and we ought to do our utmost to rn 
their dwellings and to give them fresh es 
room in which to breathe." That was the S 
note of the work in which he had been 105 E 
engaged. In visits he had made in E я 
dwellings in Edinburgh, many of whic se Я 
occupied by skilled workmen, he had fou 10 
state of things—similar conditions ia ilie 
often found in London to-day—in whic 
occupants dragged out a miserable existence гі 
homes where ordinary comforts were utc 
unobtainable. The houses of the people б: 
small, badly erected, badly ventilated, ae 
devoid of domestic decencies.—The new pre 
dent then referred to the successful Operation 
the Edinburgh Co-operative Building 5081), 
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formed in 1861, with an extremely small 
capital. In a very short time it rose 
to 10,000/., and building land was obtained 
upon which excellent self-contained houses 
were gradually erected, the most modern 
appliances for ventilation and drainage were 
introduced, with little gardens in front and 
playgrounds behind. The company yielded a 
good 8 per cent. return, and the houses were 
sold to the members at much less than they 
could have been bought for in the open market. 
These houses were acquired by the working 
classes by weekly payments not much exceed- 
ing the rent of the old houses. The value of 
these dwellings not long ago was estimated to 
exceed по less a sum than 500,000/. The testi- 
mony of sanitary inspectors and medical 
officers of health through these years was that 
the general state of health had been greatly 
improved, and the average death rate reduced, 
in addition to all the comforts and benefits 
which the possession of these houses had 
brought to their owners. Other cities both 
in Scotland and England had followed 
this example, but much more should 
have been and could have been done. Parlia- 
ment, by making the transfer of real estate 
cheap and easy, and by facilitating the acquire- 
ment of suitable sites, could do something to 
help. Municipal bodies could do and were 
beginning to do much under powers given 
them, too restricted though they were, and 
which needed amending and extending to be 
really useful. Much had been done in many 
ways for the more healthful housing of the 
people. All honour to the Peabodies and 
Rowtons, who in their own way were helpin g 
to wipe out the blackest stain of modern civili- 
sation, But such generous and wise efforts as 
these, especially in London, were, and must be, 
of rare occurrence. They could, after all, only 
affect a small proportion of the wage-earning 
multitude. Whilst approving of all that the 
Government and the municipal bodies were 
-doing, he should ever breath the gospel that it is 
essential for the people to do more for them- 
selves. What was wanted was a simple agency 
easily understood, within the reach of all, and 
of universal application, and that we had in the 
Principle of co-operation. It had been put to 
the test, and had met with wonderful success 
in many parts of France and Germany. 
Instances were given in the address of sani- 
tary progress in the mining villages of Durham, 
in which up to nine or ten years ago the most 
deplorable conditions prevailed. Some of the 
local newspapers in which he was interested 
took up the subject and exposed the neglect of 
the authorities. The result of the revelations 
was the prosecution of those papers in actions 
for libel, which had cost them 2,000/. But the 
after effect was worth the martyrdom, for the 
County Council of Durham took the matter 
resolutely in hand, and all their castigation 
was forgotten. A general diminution of the 
death rate followed. In the period 1890-93 
the death rate averaged 100 per 1,000, while 
in the succeeding period, 1894-98, it averaged 
only 17:8—a reduction of 2'1 per 1,000. 
A vote of thanks was accorded on the mo- 
tion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. West 
(Walthamstow), and supported by Messrs. 
Woonton, Young, and other members. 


— —— 
Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


ANOTHER STRANGE COMPETITION. 


SIR,—-We beg to bring before the notice of your 
readers another abortive and unjust competition, 
showing that the public evidently have an idea that 
architects are always ready to devote their time 
and energies and give away ideas for their benefit, 
to use as they think proper. 

About October and November last advertisements 
appeared in the Jocal and architectural papers 
requesting architects to submit designs to the 
Billericay Rural District Council for additions to 
their infectious hospital, and stating that the 
selected architect would be entrusted with the 
carrying out of the work at the usual commission. 
We understand about six architects took the trouble 
to measure up the old buildings and submit designs 
for the additions. No acknowledgment was made 
of the drawings, and no information could be 
obtained as to the result of the competition until it 
was noticed in the local papers that the Rural 
District Council had instructed a local architect to 
prepare plans in accordance with the ideas of the 
house doctor, which ideas were probably framed 
aod fashioned by a close study of the designs 
submitted. 
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blast furnaces are usually from 6o ft. to 7o ft. 
they vary 


high ; | / 
from 40 ft. to 70 ft. high, according to 
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Fig. 4.—Section of Blast Furnace. 
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Мау we suggest that the architects who competed 
send you their names and addresses, and if you 
would kindly forward them to us we would com- 
municate with them and send in a combined protest 
against such proceedings, “ COMPETITORS.” 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


2,—IRON EXTRACTION (Continucd). 


iron differ very much with regard to 
— details of construction; but so far as 
British practice is concerned, it seems to be 
generally agreed that the most suitable height 
is from 6o ft. to 80 ft., and that the configura- 
tion of the inner surface should exhibit easy 
flowing curves from top to bottom. Furnaces 
have been built as high as 103 ft., but it does 
not appear that any advantage is gained by 
the adoption of a greater height than 80 ft., 
which is that generally used in the Cleveland 
In Lancashire and Cumberland, 


in the United States, 
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the description of ore to be operated 
upon; and the latter dimensions also 
apply to most of the furnaces on the Continent. 
Without considering in detail the mechanical 
and other auxiliaries of a blast furnace, we 
may with advantage examine its essential 
points. Taking first the furnace shown in 
section by fig. 4, and which may be regarded 
as fairly typical of the ordinary blast furnace, 
we find the foundation up to the ground line 
to be of brickwork (B) resting on clay. A 
circular base of firebrick (A) (A) is formed 
round the /rcarth-bottom (D), and on this casing 
is a stone curb (C) supporting the cast-iron 
columns which bear the greater part of the 
structure. The columns are twelve in number, 
about 18 ft. high by 2 ft. 4 in. diameter, and of 
2in. metal. Firebrick is the material used in 
the construction of the furnace shell, which is 
cased externally with wrought-iron plates vary- 
ing from z in. to 4 in. thick, and internally with 
fire-lumps 5 in. thick. These are carefully 
dressed both on beds and joints for a short dis- 
tance above the hearth or crucible (G), which 
occupies the neck of the funnel-shaped portion 
of the furnace (P) known as the “boshes.” 
The Acarthi-botfom is made of firebrick or other 
infusible material, laid in such a manner as to 
counteract the tendency of the molten metal 
and slag to undermine, and to exert upward 
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caused to the brickwork on which depends the 
Successful consummation of smelting opera- 
tions and the safety of workmen engaged 
therein. Before leaving the furnace illustrated in 
hg. 4 it may be interesting to give the chief 
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Blast- furnace slag collecting above the iron is 
run off through the cinder-notch into wagons, 
and is practically a waste product, though 
comparatively small quantities are utilised for 
paving, for cement manufacture, and for the 
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7274: 5 dimensions, which are as follows Height] production of slag-wool. This substance, 
N N 5% from hearth-bottom to platform, 80 ft.; which is largely used for lagging steam boilers 
2 N н N 2 internal diameter of hearth, 8 ft. ; internal and pipes, is similar in appearance and consti- 
28 Ñ 5 % diameter at widest part, 28 ft. : diameter of tution to glass-wool, and is prepared by sub. 
ZA N 1% bell opening, 13 ft. The cubical capacity is|jecting a stream of molten slag to the action 
ZA N- N % about 30,000 cubic ft., and the pig-beds will of a jet of air under pressure. Crude iron 
28 E S 5% hold 1,200 moulds. A modified. form of appa- drawn from the furnace is of variable 
78 SUN ratus is known as the Ferrie selí-cooking | quality, 
3 


In the pig-moulds a part of the 
carbon taken up by the metal separates and 
rises to the surface in the form of graphite, 
known to furnacemen as “kish.” Grey or 
graphitic iron js that from which the bulk of 
the carbon has separated during cooling from 
the state of solution in which it was held when 
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blast furnace, in which raw coal is used in 
place of coke as ordinarily employed. Fig. 5 
is a vertical section of this furnace, which, so 
far as the lower portion is concerned, exhibits 
no special features, but in the upper part 
four chambers or retorts, each with a capacity 
of 500 cubic feet, are formed by radial and cir- | hot. Mottled iron results when partial separa- 
cumferential walls resting on arches. Part of | tion has taken place ; and white or carburetted 
the products of combustion are suitably collec- | iron is produced when iron and carbon are in 
ted at the top of the furnace and led down the |a state of chemical combination. Grey iron is 
outermost internal flues shown in the figure to | produced by furnaces where silicious ores are 
the level of the coke retort bottom. Here they | treated with a maximum of fuel at a high 
mingle, in predetermined proportions, with|temperature, whilst white iron results from 
atmospheric air, and, being ignited, they pass | ores, containing little silicon, and smelted with 
upwards through and around the inner |а minimum of fuel. By intentional variations 
series of flues. The heat thus communi-|in working the furnace, the character of iron 
cated, together with that ascending from | yielded may be considerably modified. Ву 
the lower part of the furnace, effectually | the smelting of silicious ores pig-iron may be 
cokes the coal during its passage down the | made containing a large proportion of silicon ; 
retorts. By the use of the Ferrie furnace | by the reduction of manganiferous ores pig-iron 
the temperature of the ore and flux is raised | can be produced containing a high percentage 
with a minimum expenditure of fuel, and the | of carbon, and from ten to eighty-five per cent. 
iron produced is of superior quality. АП the | of manganese ; chrome iron ore yields а com- 
auxiliary arrangements in connexion with the| pound containing from sixty to seventy per 
furnace resemble those ordinarily used. With | cent. of chromium ; and phosphoric pig-iron, 
regard to the relative values of *'cold-blast" | with from five to seven per cent. of phosphorus, 
and “ hot-blast” iron, it may be well to make a | is made by the smelting of ores rich in phos- 
few remarks. At one time there was a wide- | phorus, ог by adding slag containing basic 
spread belief that iron produced by the cold- | compounds to an ordinary charge. The above 
blast process possessed a marked superiority | variations of pig- iron are required for special 
over hot-blast iron, but no satisfactory evidence | foundry and other purposes, and are classified 
has ever been forthcoming for the substantiation ' for reference in the following table :— 
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Table I11.—Ordinary and Special Variclies of Pig Iron. 


orti f Characterisin Chief Use 
Style. ies dala to EAM HA К In Manufacture. 
. , ч ; | TT 4 2-2 T Ce 7 , 1 steel-making. 
б. к — Sec ' Ferrie "nace Grey TOO Союзын Graphitic carbon 3°30 per cent. Foundry purposes and | ; 
Fig. 5.—Section of the Ferric Furnace, White Iron SpE carbon 3:20 per cent. Malleable or wrought iron production. 
— Fer een | Sillicon Io per cent. ... Conversion of white into grey iron and pre- 
uou Ep entes еі ы асары ыы) | venting combination of carbon іп cast iron 
pressure on the bottom. All firebrick used | Spiegel-eisen ......... =F spat E кде t. FFF 
should, if possible, be free from iron, otherwise | Ferro-manganese .. | Manganese up to 85 per а Steel makin " ý 
the fluxing action of slag will constitute а | Ferro-chromium ...... ا‎ oe E cent к 
grave inconvenience. At the bottom of the | PBosphoric Iron. ... Phosphorus 5 or 7 p . coe] » ” 
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hearth a fapping-holc (F) is left in the brickwork, 
through which metal may be drawn off as 


required, by the removal of a stopping of clay 
and sand. Near the top of the hearth is a 
channel, known as the cinder-notch (E), 
through which slag may flow out from 
the surface of the liquid iron. In the upper 
part of the hearth, four fuyére-holes are built 
in the wall of the furnace, and the jets or 
tuyeres (H) (H) for the supply of air pass 
into the holes, their nozzles being generally 
protected from the heat by а water- jacket 
continuously fed with cold water. Each tuyére 
is joined by a branch connexion or “ роозе- 
neck" (D, with the blast pipe (K), which is 
carried partly or entirely round the furnace, and 
which receives its supply of air, either cold or 
hot as the case may be, from a blowing engine. 
The top, or throat, of the furnace is closed by 
a bell (L) and hopper (M) of cast iron, by 
means of which materials are introduced from 
time to time, without interfering with the 
egress of gases from the opening (N) at the 
side of the furnace. Into this opening is fitted 
the end of a rivetted iron pipe (O) which 
serves to convey the heated gases to boiler 
fires, to superheaters, or to calcining furnaces. 
Thus the products of combustion are utilised 
for steam raising, for the provision of a hot- 
air supply to the blast furnace, or for roasting 
ore, as may be preferred. The top of the fur- 
nace is finished with a platform or gallery, 
supported by brackets ; and the main blast-pipe 
is upheld by braces attached to the cast-iron 
columns. In constructing a blast furnace, the 
upper portion is built on the columns before the 
hearth and its enveloping brickwork are added. 


of such a creed. Many iron-masters formerly 


considered that the colder the blast the better was 
the quality of the iron, and the greater was the 
quantity produced per furnace. The only founda- 
tion for this opinion was the observation that 
furnaces gave better results in winter than in 
summer, and consequently a fictitious import- 
ance was given to the lower air temperature 
prevalent in the former season. As a matter of 


fact, subsequent 
satisfactorily that 


newer method is 


attained, which 
volatilise phosph 


course of his 


investigation demonstrated 
hygrometric, and not ther- 


mometric, differences were the governing 
factors. The economic advantages of the hot- 
blast process are now thoroughly appreciated 
by English and Scotch manufacturers, and in 
a less degree by Welsh smelters, because ores 
produced in Wales are so readily reducible 
that the saving possible by the aid of the 


comparatively small. As 


regards the question of efficiency, Sir William 
Fairbairn stated some years ago that the 
quality of iron had been greatly improved 
since the introduction of the hot blast. 
he attributed to the higher temperature 


This 


in his opinion tended to 
огиз, sulphur, and other 


injurious ingredients which at a lower tem- 
perature would combine with the iron. 


In the 


investigations, Sir William 
discovered very little difference between hot 
and cold blast iron. 
possible that cold-blast iron of a particular 
make may be better than samples made else- 
where, but the difference will be due to natural 


It is, of course, quite 


So far we have traced the methods adopted 


for the extraction of iron from the ore, and the 
resultant pig-iron is found to be a mixture or an 
alloy of varying composition, from which other 
compounds, known as cast-iron, malleable or 
wrought-iron, and steel are subsequently made. 


The processes by which these materials are 


less, 


evolved from pig-iron will now be discussed, 
and those by the aid of which iron and steel 
are directly produced from the ore will be 
briefly described. 


MANUFACTURE OF CAST IRON. 


It is frequently said that the manufacture of 
cast-iron is completed when the metal digi 
the smelting works in the form of pig-iron. і 
one sense this statement is perfectly correct, 
for the primary object of subsequent Opéranon, 
carried on in the foundry is to melt and mou $ 
the metal into such decus af may render ! 
suitable for practical application. 
it is the fact that chemical changes 
actually take place in the metal 
direct result of foundry work. oo 
propose to dwell briefly upon the operation 
coming within the province of foundry prac- 
tice. 
manufactured cast-iron differs from the p 
material as delivered by the smelter, D 
convenient opportunity will be afforded for Te 
consideration of matters with which 9 5 
student ought to be familiar, because they М 
an important bearing upon constructive work. 

Foundry practice includes metal mixing, 


Neverthe- 


as the 
We, therefore, 


Then we shall see in what respects 


superiority of the ore, and not to the method of | furnace work, pattern-making, moulding, e 
smelting. ing, and other minor matters. Unless under 

The chemical changes taking place in a blast | exceptional circumstances, ironfounders never 
furnace have previously been briefly described, | make castings from simply one kind of rn 
and it will now only be necessary for us to not merely because judicious blending tends | 
consider the nature of the main and by рго- facilitate their work, but for the additional ae 
ducts resulting from the operation of smelting. more important reason that a mixture 0 


This mode of procedure permits any settle- 
ment of the main structure to take place 
before the hearth work is built. It may, there- 
fore, be seen that the bulk of the weight 
is borne, as before stated, by the cast-iron 
columns, and that no unnecessary strain is 
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main front to Paddington-street is faced with red 
sand-faced bricks with buff terra-cotta dressings 
to windows and entrances, &c., manufactured by 
Mr. J. C. Edwards of Ruabon. Over the entrance, 
in a canopied niche, is a figure of the Good 
Shepherd” in terra cotta, modelled by Mr. Day- 
mond. The back fronts are faced with wire-cut 
Burham bricks, The front portion of the main 
roof is covered with red Staffordshire tiles, the back 
portion of the roof of rear buildings being covered 
with Bangor slates. The building is lighted 
throughout with electric light, which, together with 
the sanitary work, was executed by Messrs. J. 


sile and transverse strength, though crushing 
strength and hardness are augmented. These 
taken separately. The exact proportions of а | changes are indicative of altered constitution, 
mixture vary according to the form of the carbon being combined, and silicon eliminated. 
castings required, to the work for which they] Thus, as the repetition of re-melting takes place, 
are intended, and to the stresses they may | the iron so treated gradually assumes the con- 
have to withstand. The art of the founder is | dition in which it is known as white iron. 
one involving an intimate knowledge of Bearing these things in mind, we find that fur- 
cast iron in its different varieties, and of the | nace practice in the foundry has an important 
ascertained results yielded by their admixture. | influence upon the character of iron, although 
lt is very unlikely that any architect will be | some writers say that none is intended. 

found to possess the qualifications necessary to 


several brands of iron is invariably stronger 
than the average collective strength, each 


enable him to prescribe what should be the — —— Bolding & Sons. Messrs. Richardson & Co., of 
exact constitution of the metal in the castings Brownlow-street, Holborn, executed the огпа- 
OBITUARY. mental ironwork, &c., also the electric bells and 


which he may require, and he will, therefore, 
do well to limit his demands to the expression 
of tests and of general conditions which are to 
be observed. At the same time it is desirable 
that the principles of foundry work should be 
duly appreciated. We have previously seen 
that pig-iron is roughly classified by the 
descriptive terms grey, mottled, and white, but, 
as a matter of fact, there is no boundary line 


speaking-tubes. The heating and ventilating has 
been carried out by Mr. Stainton of King's Cross. 
All the floors are fire-resisting, constructed princi- 
pally upon Messrs. Homan & Rodgers' system, the 
structural ironwork being by the same firm. The 
whole of the work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. Thomas 
Harris, architect, with Mr, A. Yeardye as clerk of 
the works, Mr. Kent being the general foreman. 
The contractor was Mr. H. H. Sherwin of Waddes- 
don, whose contract price amounted to 7,199. 
6s. 8d., which includes, with the above sub-contracts, 
the electric wiring of the mission church and 
offices in connexion therewith. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, SOUTH Moor, 
DURHAM.—On the 6th inst. the new Primitive 
Methodist Church, which has been erected at South 
Moor at a cost of 1,4001, was opened. The Sunday 
schools at the rear have been in use some years, 
and the new church provides accommodation for 
450 worshippers. The building is of stone, the 
architect being Mr. T. E. Davison, of Newcastle, 
and the contractor Mr. T. Craven, Beamish. 


A NEW MOSQUE IN LONDON.—Proposals have 
been made for the building of a Mohammedan 
mosque in the Euston-road, after the plans and 
designs of Hadjie Muhammed Doulie, which will 
be somewhat similar to those he prepared for the 
mosque at Cape Town. The cost of the fabric is 
computed to be about 10,000] It will have a 
capacity for nearly four hundred worshippers on 
the floor, and a gallery for women above. 


TEMPERANCE ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, ABER- 
DEEN.—Buildings are being erected in Union- 
street, Aberdeen, for the Scottish Temperance Life 
and Accident Assurance Company. The new 
building is erected on the north side of Union- 
street, slightly above Diamond-street. It has a 
frontage of between 30 ft. and 40 ft., and a deptb of 
fully goft. back to Diamond-lane. Its height is 
five stories and basement. The building is Renais- 
sance in style, and the front is constructed entirely 
of Kemnay granite. On each side of the main 
entrance is a saloon shop, extending back the entire 
depth of the building. The front, on the ground 
floor, is finished at each end with a pilaster of 
polished Corrennie granite, harmonising with the 
pillars of the doorway. On the first and second 
floors the windows project as semi-elliptical bays. 
The second floor is crested with a granite balus- 
trade forming a balcony for the third floor, the 
windows of which are round-topped with pillar 
mullions as contrasted with the square tops and 
pillar mullions of the under floors. At the third 
floor level also rise a series of Ionic columns 
carrying a moulded frieze and cornice, Above the 
cornice irise two gablets, crowned with Venetian 
shell ornament surmounted with granite finials, 
As to the internal arrangements, the ground floor 
will be available as shops. On the first floor there 
will be three suites of offices—one of which will be 
occupied by the Scottish Temperance. The second 
floor will have four suites of offices, and the two 
upper floors will be available as a dwelling-house of 
twelve apartments. The architects for the new 
building are Messrs. Jenkins and Marr. The con- 
tractors аге :—Mason work, William Farquhar- 
son, Fraser- road; carpenter, Watson & Robb: 
slater, George Davidson, jun. ; plumber, David 
Ogilvie ; plasterer and tile work, James Scott, jun. ; 
ao 2n к woe George Donald & Sons: 
steel work, orge Bisset; electri ighting, 
Pratt & Kein. n, 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, BIRKENHEAD — 
These buildings have just been opened by Sir John 
Brunner. The new buildings are erected on land 
adjoining Bessborough-road, Oxton, sufficient space 
having been left between the schools and the road 
for a new church to be erected. The building con- 
sists of a central hall with four class-rooms and is 
so arranged that the whole may be converted into 
one room by means of glazed folding doors, accom- 
modation for 500 being provided. А librar 
kitchens, and other appointments have been ix 
vided; and on the first floor there is a ladies' 
parlour. The building contract wag carried out 
by Mr. Richard Ailen, of Birkenhead, from plans 
by and under the supervision of Mr. T. W. Cubbon 
architect, of Birkenhead and Manchester. Th 
buildings have cost about 2,5007. | ў 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST BUILDINGS, OL - 
ROAD.—The. new St. George's Hall Av rnt 
which have just been built in the Old Kent-road by 
the South-East London; Mission, were opened a few 
daysago. The new hall has cost altogether over 


M. PAUL SÉDILLE.—We greatly regret to learn 
of the death of M. Paul Sedille, a French architect 
whose name and some of whose works are well 
known ín London ; among his many buildings the 
Magasin de Printemps at Paris was one of the best 
known, and was an exceedingly successful treat- 
ment of street architecture on a large scale, and 
with the con of сы іп tile paner а ка 
| mee ; manner which since been imitated a 
separating the three varieties. It is true that by other French architects. The sailing was illus- 
between typical grey and white irons ап іш- | trated іп our pages under date February 21, 1885. 
portant difference exists, for the former contains | He was architect for the basilica in memory of 
carbon in a state of mechanical mixture, and the | Jeanne Darc at Domremy. M. Sédille visited 
latter exhibits the same substance chemically | England some time ago for the purpose of studying 
combined. Grey iron, however, may be said to and writing on English | architecture, which he 
merge gradually into white iron, and the metal | estimated very highly, and judged of in a very broad 
at the intermediate stage is that known as ч Ro 5 undi ot 5 DP en 

> рер visit he made, we believe, not a fe ien 
＋6—ſſnVWm˖ E ар pd оа members of the architectural profession іп London. 
value to the irontounder Я Consequently eight ^n 1 it КЕ hed et Е ОАА M n ч 
: Ц edi istingui in the profession. M. Pau 
grades have been established for commercial 2... E. 


і " Sédille held the official rank of “ Architecte du 
purposes, each being recognised by a numeral. | Gouvernement," and was an officer of the Legion of 
Numbers 1 to 4 are applied to grey iron, No. 5 


; Honour. He was sixty-five years of age at the time 
to mottled iron, and Nos. 6 to 8 to white iron. 


of his death. 
Pig-iron is further designated by, and its| Mr. W. W. WARDELL.—The late Mr. William 
value estimated according to, the district | Wilkinson Wardell, who died at Sydney, New South 
from which the ore is derived, and, 


Wales, on November 19, 1899, began life as an 
as before mentioned, there are special 


architect in London. He was elected an Associate 
varieties of pig-iron, each named in accordance of the Institute of British Architects in 1843 and a 
with its characterising element. No. 1 iron is 


Fellow in 1850. In 1857 he “| 5 i a 
i i TE ; bourne, and їп 1858 was appointed architect for 
pit ea hoy Soap теу fluid in this state | Patrick's Cathedral, Melbourne. The building was 
is deficient in h n Ings, ЧЇ | described in the Builder o£ November 6, 1897, under 

Gencient in hardness and strength; No. 2, | the heading * Foreign." He was also architect of St. 
being stronger and harder than No. 1, is well | Mary's R.C. Cathedral, Sydney. In 1869, Mr. Wardell 
adapted for heavier ornamental castings ; No. 3 | succeeded, on the resignation of General Pasley. to 
is tough and strong, producing castings capable | the office of Inspector-General of Public Buildings 
of resisting heavy weights and sudden strains;|in the colony of Victoria, and retired in 1878. 
Хо, 4, known as “ foundry pig,” is very hard | During that interval he superintended the erection, 
and tenacious, it is most useful for making in Melbourne, of the Government House, General 
heavy castings which require little workshop Post Office, Custom House, Mint, Treasury, Public 
preparation before use. The higher numbers | Library and other public ee Е s 16 
аге used almost entirely for the manufac- English, Scottish, and Australian Bank he planne 
ture of malleable iron and steel. Combi- 
nations of Nos. 1, 3, and 4 are considered 


and designed their head offices in Melbourne, with 
to be very suitable for structural purposes, 


several of their branch establishments. Mr. 
Wardell removed to Sydney on his retirement in 

giving castings which are both clean and 

strong. So far as geographical distinctions 


1878. 
— 9 ———— 

аге concerned, Scotch iron is generally and GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

deservedly popular for the production of cast-| Sr. MARYLEBONE CHURCH INSTITUTE AND CLUB. 
ings for architectural work; Cleveland and | This building stands upon the site of Nos. 59 and 
Lincolnshire iron are suitable for large cast- | 6o, Paddington-street, the latter of which was for 
ings, but they are much used for mixing pur-|some years used for parish purposes, but, being 
poses, as also is Cumberland hematite. Welsh | found inadequate, the house No. 59 was acquired. 
iron is of exceedingly good quality, and is fre- | А grant of a piece of land has also been made by the 
quently employed to increase the strength of Ossington Buildings Company, which has enabled 
other brands. Wrought iron and steel scra the architect to obtain a side entrance to the soup 
are added with advantage to iron mixtures in kitchen and portion of building devoted to charitable 


4 А ; urposes, thus keeping the lattet separate, and so as 
proportions depending upon the intended |Р id j i i 
application of the E Д gs. to avoid crowding the main entrance, by which 


: : . access is obtained to the existing mission church at 
Having settled the ingredients to be used, 


the rear. The basement contains kitchen (with 
the next process for the founder is to melt | service lift to club dining-room above), soup dining- 
the metal. For this operation a furnace is 


room, with waiting-room in connexion therewith, 
used somewhat resembling a blast furnace,| with separate entrance from outside, scullery, 
and known as a cupola. This is built in|larders coal cellars, and usual offices, with care- 
cylindrical form, having an external shell of | takers sitting-room — the whole, excepting the 
cast or wrought iron, lined with firecl latter and coal cellars, being lined throughout with 
firebrick. As the са a is mot k ad ОГ | white glazed bricks, On the ground floor is an en- 
tinnously. alter the po 19 s ed con- | trance hall, оп the right of which is the club dining- 
the lini y, са manner of а blast furnace, | room, having a separate entrance from Paddington- 
th ng n not be particularly thick. In | street; on the left the library and reading-room ; the 
€ case of a furnace working from three to 
four hours daily, a thickness of 9 in. is ample ; 


lobby to entrance to mission church of the Good 

| Shepherd, and off the corridor beyond is a committee- 
if the time of work extends throughout the day, 
the thickness may be increased up to 12 in. 


room, capable of division by folding-doors, with a club- 
Air is introduced into the furnace by means of 


room, 23 ft. by 18 ft. at the end ; also lavatories. 
інудгез, and the blast is well distributed, for 


The entrance hall, church lobby, lavatories, and 
principal staircase are lined with glazed bricks. The 

the double purpose of reducing pressure and 

of securing a large surface contact between 


principal stairs and landings from the basement to 
the air and the fuel. To the iron and fuel used 


the mezzanine floor are fireproof, and constructed 
entirely of Messrs. 5 аа stone, 
і : + à On the first floor the front o e building 1s taken 
Hie a limestone is usually added with up by a central hall with platform, with a retiring- 
mati ject of separating from both any earthy | room attached, capable of seating 150 persons, and 
atters which are present. These combine | divisible, by means of a folding swivel partition, 
with the limestone to form slag, which floats | into two rooms for use as committee-rooms or 
on the surface of the fused metal. Ferro. | otherwise. A games and chess room is obtained 
silicon is sometimes introduced with ordinary over the committee-room below, bath-room, and 
pig- iron into the furnace, in order to keep the | lavatories, and billiard-room, 23 ft. by 18 ft., with a 
iron grey by preventing the chemical combina- 
tion of iron and carbon. Re-melting cast.iron 
is beneficial, but repetitions of the process more 


top-light. A smal! mezzanine is obtained between 
the first and second floors for hats and cloaks. On 
than about ten times cause diminution of ten. 


the second floor are four large bed-sitting rooms for 
use of members of club ; and on the third floor, six 
bedrooms, linen-room, bath-room, and lavatory. The 


| 
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12,000}. The late Professor iBanister Fletcher and 
Mr. B. F. Fletcher were the architects of the build- 
ing, the chapel of which seats over 800 persons, 
there being in addition five minor halls. The 
building was illustrated and described in our issue 
of July 10, 1397. 

SMALL-POX HOSPITAL, SHEFFIELD. — At the 
Town Hall, Sheffield, on the 3rd inst., Mr. Arnold 
Royle, C.B., of the medical department of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry into the applica- 
tion by the Corporation for powers to borrow 
15,508}. for the erection of a small-pox hospital at 
Crimicar-lane. The City Surveyor, Mr. C. F. Wike, 
said the hospital would have accommodation for 
twenty-four beds in the ward pavilion, two in the 
separation wards, and four in the isolation blocks. 
There would be provision for thirteen nurses and a 
matron, ten maids, and the doctor. There would 
be a laundry, discharging block, mortuary lodge, 
shed for disinfectants, &c. In order to increase the 
cubical capacity of the provision for the maids, 
another story had been added to the administrative 
block. The Inspector said the approval of the 
Local Government Board might be expected 
shortly. 

ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, | BURTON-ON-TRENT. — 
Houses are being erected by the Burton-on-Trent 
Artisans' Dwellings Co, Ltd., on their estate at 
Hornioglow. Of these houses sixty will shortly be 
ready for occupation ; the accommodation consist- 
ing of a living room I2 ft. by 12ft., having a wooden 
floor and cooking range; a kitchen 11 ft. by 
9 ft. 3 in., with tile floor, copper, fireplace, and sink, 
and a pantry leading therefrom. Two bedrooms 
are provided, one 15 fl. Gin. by 12 ft., the other ті ft. 
by 9 ft. 3 in., each containing a fireplace. Complete 
privacy is secured for each tenant by having a 
separate passage entrance for each pair of houses, 
the back-yards being subdivided by brick division 
walls. The out-offices comprise water-closet, coal- 
house, and ashes-place. A garden 50 ft. to 63 ft. 
long is provided for each tenant. There are also in 
course of erection other houses having five rooms 
of somewhat larger proportions, the tifth room 
being an extra bedroom. Up to the present, esti- 
mates for 133 houses have been accepted, the con- 
tractor being Mr. Henry Edwards. The architect 
for the work is Mr. Thomas Jenkins. 

EXTENSION OF WIRRAL INFECTIOUS HOSPITAL.— 
At the Wirral District Council offices, Birkenhead, 
Colonel Slack and Dr. Wheaton conducted a Local 
Government Board inquiry, on the 4th inst., into the 
application of the Wirral Joint Hospital Committee 
for compulsory power to enable the Committee to 
purchase two acres of land in order to extend the 
infectious hospital at Spital. The Clerk (о the 
Committee (Mr. J. E. S. Ollive) stated that the pre- 
sent hospital consisted of two blocks, and an iron 
erection for convalescents, there being in all twenty- 
four beds and four cots, together with administra- 
tion buildings. Evidence in support of the applica- 
tion was given by Mr. C. O. F rancis (architect) and 
others. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, URMSTON, LANCASHIRE. — 
Urmston Cottage Hospital was opened on the Oth 
inst. The hospital has been erected in commemora- 
tion of Her Majestys Diamond Jubilee, and has 
cost upwards of 1,200/. The designs for the build- 
ing were prepared by Mr. Edward Hewitt, archi- 
tect, of Manchester. Mr. J. Spark, of Urmston, was 
the contractor. Accommodation is provided for 
nine patients, though that number can be slightly 
exceeded incase of necessity. The entrance forms 
a central feature in the front elevation. To the 
right is the matron's sitting-room. On the opposite 
side is the day-room. At either end of the corridor 
at the back of the hall, on the ground floor, are the 
two wards, the sizes of which are 22 ft. by 14ft. by 
13 ft. high. There is provision in each for three 
beds and a cot. Leading from each ward is the 
sanitary block. Between each ward and its sani- 
tary block is a cross-ventilated passage. On the 
ground floor also is a small ward, which can be used 
for isolating a patient if necessary. Next to this 
ward is the operating-room, and beyond that the 
bath-room. Matron’s, nurses’, and servants’ bed- 
rooms are placed on the first floor, where are also 
situated the kitchen, linen-room, and other offices. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, ACTON. — The American 
Ambassador, the Hon. J. H. Choate, opened the 
Acton Free Library on the 3rd inst. The new 
buildirg is situate on the main road. It is English 
Renaissance in style, built of red brick and stone. 
Green slates cover the roof. Sculptured figures 
flank the entrance, and support the corbels which 

the columns above. On the left is the reading- 
room, 50 ft. by 3016, while to the right is the 
lending library. which occupies a space of about 
45 ft. by 38 ft. Adjoining is the reference-room, 
which is about 28 ft. by 241t. On the other side of 
the hall is the magazine-room, 26 ft. long and 2r tt. 
wide, with a lift communicating with the floor 
above, where the store-room is situate. Тһе 
librarians residence occupies the first floor. The 
building was designed by Mr. M. B. Adams, while 
Mr. Sidney Powell was the builder. 


ڪڪ — 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATING STATIONS.—Sites in 
London and the environs for electricity generating 
stations are scheduled in their Parliamentary Bills 
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by the Metropolitan District Railway at Chelsea 
Creek, Lot’s-road, with a view to adapting their 
own and the Metropolitan Railway's lines for the 
use of electrical power; the London County 
Council, at their tramway depot, Camberwell New- 
road, for their tramroad and light railway service, 
at an estimated cost of 90,0001. ; the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company, at Sumner-street, South- 
wark, taking Nos. 31-3, 51, 65-7, and 73 in that 
street, together with all the property on the south 
side of Bankside between the “ Waterman's Arms” 
and Crown Wharf, and Pike-gardens ; the Charing 
Cross and Strand Electric Supply Corporation, seven 
and a half acres at Pudding Mill-lane, West Ham ; 
and the London and Brush Provincial Electric 
Lighting Company, at Hill-street, Camberwell, 


City-road basin of the Regent’s Canal, Streatham, 
and Wandsworth. 


HALSTEAD UNION WORKHOUSE, ESSEX.—The 
Board of Guardians having recognised the expe- 
diency of adopting the latest improvements in sani- 
tation and hygiene at their present workhouse, 
instructed Messrs. Clare & Ross, architects, 
Chelmsford, to prepare plans for the entire recon- 
struction of all sanitary arrangements on the water- 
carriage system, and the disclosures made in carry- 
ing out the work only proved how necessary such 
an undertaking was. Close tothe entrance gates 
alarge intercepting chamber has been built on the 
existing 9-in. sewer, fitted with Kenyon's patent 
intercepting trap and fresh-air inlet, with mica 
Пар valve fixed in the vicinity. From this 
point the entire sewerage system is now re- 
constructed. Inspection chambers are placed 
at each change of gradient or direction on 
the main sewer. White glazed half-pipe channels, 
benched with blue bull-nosed Staffordshire brick, 
form the open channel through each. To facilitate 
thorough inspection of the branch sewers, and at the 
same time obviate unnecessary deep cutting, 
vertical pipes, outside the brickwork of deep man- 
holes, fitted with proper bends and junctions, 
connect the high with the low level sewers, and 
inspection pipes through brickwork, galvanised air- 
tight covers (rubber joints) prevent any smell arising, 
while all soil pipes are connected with ventilating 
pipes carried through the roof. Automatic flushing 
closets with seat action have been titted, also 
automatic flushing cisterns to urinals; these, with 
new lavatory range in boys' room, are from Messrs. 
Bowes, Scott, & Western, of Westminster, while 
Messrs. Doulton & Co, Lambeth, supplied all 
stoneware pipes, 34 and %-ріре channels, bends, 
&c. Alllead wastes from baths, sinks, &c. have 
been efficiently trapped, and in addition discharge 
into the white glazed extension arm made for that 
purpose by the latter firm. The water supply is 
also new, a 2-in cast-iron main being laid to the 
boiler-house and storage tanks, but drinking water 
is laid direct from the main to taps iu suitable 
positions. Mr. Geo. Sharp, of Halstead, was the 
contractor, and the whole work has been supervised 


by Mr. J. K. Woodward, as clerk of works. The 
cost has been 6501. 


— — 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The new Museum of the works of the 
late Gustav Moreau is shortly to be openedat 14, Rue 
Rochefoucault, Paris. Moreau left to the State all 
his collections and his dwelling-house. It contains 
500 water-colours and more than 500 drawings and 
studies. The committee for arranging the building 
appear to have taken some hints from the Soane 
Museum in regard to the system of hanging and 
hinging frames so as to get as much as possible into 
a limited space. The Municipality of Clermont- 
Ferrand are about to open a competition for a 
Fine Art Museum.—The Société des Architectes de 
l'Est have elected M. Henri Coutv their president for 
1900. ——The Town of Nimes has devoted a sum of 
four million francs to the construction of a large hos- 
pital built on an amphitheatre plan on the hill of 
Puech-du-Teil, about a mile and a half out of the 
town. The American National Institute has re- 
quested from the city of Paris a grant of a site on 
which to erect a palace corresponding in its 
object with the Academie de France at Rome and 
the Ecole Francaise at Athens. The Municipal 
Council are understood to be favourable to the 
scheme. We have to announce the death of M. 
Leopold Steiner, sculptor, at the age of forty-six. 
While still a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
he obtained an honourable mention in the competi- 
tion for the memorial of the defence of Paris at 
Courbevoie. He was also author of the statue of 
Rouget de l'Isle at Choisy-le- Roi, of that of Ledru- 
Rollin in the Place Voltaire, of the statue of Berryer 
for the Chamber ot Deputies, and various other 
important works. His last work was the design for 


one of the four Pegasus tigures which decorate the 
Alexandre III. Bridge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Thomas H. 
Dunch, who has been for the last four years 
Surveyor to the Board of Works for the Limehouse 
District, has been appointed Assistant Surveyor to 
the Barking Town Urban District Council, 
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SOUTHAMPTON-DUILDINGS.—With the demolition, 
which has just been begun, of the premises hitherto 
occupied by the Birkbeck Bank, and of the houses 
adjacent, nearly all the old houses in Southampton- 
buildings will have disappeared. The cleared site 
is taken for a completion of the bank's newly- 
opened premises, of which Mr. T. E. Knightlev is 
the architect, the terra-cotta work being from Messrs, 
Doulton’s factory. The entire block, when finished, 
will have a north frontage in High Holborn, on the 
site of Nos. 326-32, between Staple Inn and Middle 
Row-place, together with an east frontage to a 
thoroughfare that is about to be laid out, leading 
from High Holborn along the west side of Staple 
Inn and its garden. The oftices and chambers on 
the west side of Southampton-buildings and the 
east side of Chancery-lane, forming one block, were 


erected a few years ago upon the Earl of Radnar's 
estate. 


CHANCERY LANE.—The new premises which have 
been erected for Mr. М. Fortescue in Chancery- 
lane, occupy in part the site of the old Rolls- 
chambers. The contractors are Messrs. Dolman & 
Co., of Poplar, and Messrs. Waterman & Lewis are 
the architects. The new block comprises a cafe in 
the basement floor, four shops on the ground floor, 


with about sixty-five offices, in sets, on four floors 
above. 


City oF LONDON (“VARIOUS POWERS”) BILL.— 
The Corporation of London will apply to Parliament 
in the ensuing session for an Act to enable them to 
(1) acquire and maintain the garden of Finsbury- 
circus as a public open space ; (2) purchase, by com- 
pulsion or agreement, Spitalfields Market*, and then 
sell or lease it to the Council of the borough 
for the, parishes of Mile End Old Town, St 
George-in-the-East, and the districts of the Lime- 
house and Whitechapel Boards of Works, including 
the Tower and its Liberties ; (3) further provide in 
respect of baths and washhouses ; (4) establish a cre- 
matorium in their cemetery at Little Ilford ; and 
(s) exercise further powers in respect of electrical 
lighting, telegraphical and similar wires and cables, 
open spaces, infectious diseases, closets and other 
sanitary conveniences, the abolition of existing re- 
strictions as to the capacity of water waste prevent- 
ing cisterns and automatical flushing-cisterns. and 
the regulation and control of passenger and vehicular 
traffic and exhibition of advertisements and notices 
which lead to obstruction in the streets. 


LONDON MARKETS, NEW AND OLD.—A Bill will 
be introduced in the course of next Session for the 
incorporation of the National Markets, Stores, and 
Workshops Company, who propose to establish a 
market for the sale of live stock to be imported 
from Ireland, and an abattoir, on a site at Gleogall- 
road, adjoining Millwall Dock Basin, Poplar, and 
another market for dead meat, fish, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables, and other produce, on a site lying 
between Great Eastern-street, Curtain-road, and 
High-street, Shoreditch. The Bill provides for the 
stopping-up of George, Hearn, and Hewett streets, 
Bowl-court, and Plough-yard, in the parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch. Various suggestions have 
recently been made to the Corporation of 
London in respect of a much-needed further 
enlargement of Zillingsgate Market, ог pro- 
vision elsewhere for the largely increasing 
fish traffic. The Billingsgate and Leadenhall 
Markets Committee, after considering a proposal of 
the London Riverside Fish Market Company to 
sell their market at Shadwell to the Corporation, 
have, we gather, agreed to recommend that in the 
first place, a lease be taken, with an option to the 
City of ultimately purchasing the entire interest in 
the undertaking. It is stated that in terms of the 
contemplated arrangement the Corporation will 
incur an outlay of perhaps 10,000/., whilst the com- 
pany will receive an income from rents and othet 
sources of about 6,0007. per annum. The company 
was incorporated by an Act of 1882, with an 
authorised share capital of 255,000}. For some 
while their enterprise did not realise the share. 
holders' expectations, but of late years the financial 
status of the concern has greatly improved. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS, MANSFIELD.— Lieut - 
Col. A. C. Smith, Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, conducted an inquiry at the Town Hall, 
Mansfield, on the 28th ult., respecting an application 
made by the Town Council to borrow the sum ot 
19,4001. for the purposes of street improvement, and 
also the sum of 1,415. for the purposes of Water 
supply. Mr. Hodson, Engineer, made a statement 
relating to he construction of the water works; and 
the Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. J. Н. White) and the 
Borough Surveyor (Mr. R. F. Vallance) explained 
plans relating to the proposed improvements in 


Leeming-street, Rosemary-lane, and Portland- 
street. 


PRIZES FOR DRAWING.—The Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council is prepared to 
award four prizes—two of the value of 15/. and two 
of the value of 10/.—for the best sets of careful 
studies made in museums, old churches, or similar 
places (South Kensington Museum and the British 
Museum especially). The drawings may be In 
pencil, ink, or colour, as best fitted to the subjects 
represented. The subjects selected may be in several 
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* The London County Council have framed a Bill for 
buying the market. The price agreed upon by them 15 
170,009/., plus 1,250/, for negotiation expenses. 
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classes of work or wholly in one, as, for instance, 
goldsmiths’ work, furniture, stained glass, pottery, 
ironwork, fine textiles, embroideries, &c. All the 
drawings should be of imperial size or mounted, two 
or more together, on sheets of that size. The aim 
should be to represent the objects аз faithfully and 
carefully as possible, and no mere sketches will be 
accepted. Fidelity in the drawing will be more 


highly valued than a large number of sheets. 


As far as possible the drawings should be of 


full size, or an actual or approximate scale should 
be noted, together with any explanatory notes 
thought desirable. Students are recommended to 
select objects in the classes of work in which they 
are most interested, and from Gothic or Eastern 
examples as much as or more than írom those of 
Kenaissance style. The sets which receive prizes 
will become the absolute property of the Technical 
Education Board. The last day for submitting 
drawings in competition for the above prizes will 
be October 1, 1000. They should be delivered at 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 316, Regent- 
street, by that date. Special labels may be obtained 
from the Board's secretary, 116, St. Martin's-lane, 
W. C., on and after February I. 
may, if desired, be submitted at the Northampton 


Institute, Clerkenwell, in competition for the 
Board's scholarships in February ; in that case it 
will be necessary for them to be sent in to the 


Central School later on.) 


_ "THE GARDEN."—This excellent horticultural 
journal starts the new year with an enlarged and 
| The pro- 
portion of illustrations is considerably increased, 
and there are some reproductions of pencil sketches 
of flowers which are a new íeature, and are well 


improved issue, practically a new series. 


drawn and reproduced. The list of the principal 
contributors is a very good one, and includes some 


names of general distinction, as well as those of 


specialists in horticulture. 


HEREFORD ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—At the monthly 


meeting of the City Council on Tuesday last week 
an honorarium of too guineas was granted to Mr. 
John Parker, А.М Inst. C. E., the City Surveyor, in 


recognition of the services rendered by himin con- 


nexion with the electric light undertaking. At the 
same time, Mr. F. G. Poulton was appointed resident 
electrical engineer at a salary of 150/. per annum, his 
duties as clerk of works having expired. In movin £ 
the adoption of the Committee's report to the above 
effect the Mayor explained that Mr. Parker had, at 
the request of the Committee, designed and carried 
out the works, which, by the terms of his ap- 
pointment, he was not bound todo. The outcome 
was that they had erected these works. Mr. Parker 
orietly thanked the Council for the manner in which 
they had recognised his services in connexion with 
the electric light installation, 


AN ACETYLENE EXHIRITION.—The Acetylene 
Light Syndicate, Limited, of Trowbridge, recently 
fave a display of acetylene gas-lighting and 
apparatus in the Corn Exchange, Hungerford. The 
large hall was illuminated with twelve burners of 
50 candle power each, ten of which were fitted 
to the permanent pendants suspended from 
the roof, the coal gas having been disconnected, 
and acetylene laid on in the same way. The cluck 
tower was illuminated with 400 candle power, by 
simply removing the coal gas burners and replacing 
them by acetylene gas burners These produced a 
very brilliant illumination of the clock dials, the 
light being fifteen times more powerful than that 
produced by the coal gas jets generally used for the 
same purpose. The generator for making the 
acctvlene gas was placed in the yard behind the 
Exchange, and was connected to the ditterent 
lights in the building by compo pipe. The 
generator was of the automatic type, and of 1,000 
candle power capacity. It had two cast-iron 
Cvlinders, in which the carbide of calcium was 
placed, so that when the carbide in either cylinder 
becomes exhausted, the automatic action of the 
apparatus admits water to the other cylinder: in 
the meantime the exhausted carbide may be removed 
from the nest cylinder without interfering with the 
lights, should they happen to be burning at the 
time. The generator hada very massive appearance, 
being nicely enamelled, and the gas and water taps 
Were made of gun metal. In the large hall several 
generators were exhibited, showing the ditferent 
systems adopted by the Acetylene Syndicate for 
producing acetylene. The gas was not purified, 
only washed, as the Acetylene Syndicate think it 
unnecessary, as they, being manufacturers of car- 
bide, take great care that only the most pure 
materials are used in its manufacture; the analysis 
of the Syndicate's carbide shows it to be 9998 per 
cent. pure. Journal of Acetylene Gas Lighting, 


ROMAN VILLA AT BRISLINGTON.~-The recent 
discovery of the site of a Roman villa at Bris- 
lington (referred to in our last issue) has 
Created considerable interest amongst antiquaries, 
and visitors to the locality have been numerous 
during the past week, The land under which 
the mosaic pavement was found is the pro- 
perty ot the Bristol and District Land Company 
Limited. From the interviews which have taken 
Place between individual directors and prominent 
antiquaries, it was generally understood that the 
local museum would become richer for the dis- 
Covery. At a meeting of the Board on the 2nd inst. 
tbe subject was discussed, the directors being 


(The drawings 


able and Swivelling Electric Light Fittings. 
43, Errington, 


Telephone Exchange Switch - boards. 


Chimney-pots. 3,426, Brown, Joint for Spigot and 


tor Impulse Water Motors, and Nozzles for Water 


4.194, Wadsworth, Dust Carts. 


6.512, Parratt & Marsh, Tools for Expanding, 


Screwed Shanks. 21,789, Bolens, Grinding and 
Sharpening Machines. 21,968, Drohan, Arc Lamps 
and Roller Clutch Mechanism for Feeding and Con- 
trolling the Electrodes in them. 22,088, Steinmetz, 
Incandescent Electrical Lamps. 22,257, Harter, 
Mounting Electrical Lamps. 22,389, Lewis, Рго- 
duction of Acetylene Light. 22,516, Stern, Regu- 
lated Liquid Trap for the Gas Delivery Pipes of 
Acetylene Gas Generators. 22,527, Gebrüder Bux- 
baum, Apparatus for Carburetting Air or Producing 
"Air-Gas" 22,534, Steinmetz, Generation of Alter- 
nating Electrical Currents. 22,714, Straub, Plaster, 
Cement, &c. 23,045, Forir, Folding Ladders and 
Scatfolding. 23,233, Thomson, and 23,291, Stein- 
metz, Systems of Electrical Distribution, 23,255, 
Rice, and 23,258, Wiswell, Electrical Arc Lamps. 
23.450, Kessel, Insulating Coverings for Steam 
Pipes. 23,502, Jenner, Apparatus for Raising Water 
and Converting it into available Power. 23.728, 
Wuillot, Lead Plates for Secondary Batteries. 
23,732, Murphy & Arnold, Gas Valves or Stop 
Cocks. 23,845, Fromholt, Means and Apparatus for 
Sawing Stone or other Hard Substances. 


unanimously of opinion that, while they must, in 
the interests of the shareholders, reserve their 
rights as to any further discoveries, the city should, 
as far as possible, have tbe benefit of the (ind, and 
the secretary was instructed to write to the chair- 
man of the Museum Committee, offering the pave- 
ment discovered for removal to the museum, and 
empowering him to have such further excavations 
made as may seem desirable, it being the opinion of 
antiquaries that further and still more interesting 
discoveries will probably be the result. 


ALMANACS, &c. — “The British Almanac and 
Family Cyclopiedia” for туоо (Charles Letts & Со, 
3. Royal Exchange) is the seventy-third year of 
issue of a handy, neat, and excellent little book of 
reference. It is full of useful information on a 
great number of subjects, and contains many 
explanatory illustrations. — The Patent Victoria 
Stone Company, Limited, have sent us their tolding 
blotting-pad and date-indicator for 1900. It is а 
useful publication of its kind, —We have received 
from Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, warming, venti- 
lating, hydraulic, and electrical engineers, their 
tear-off Shakesperian calender. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES AT FURNESS ABBEY. 
—The antiquarians who have been working about 
the ruins of Furness Abbey for some time have 
made a discovery which supplies an interesting link 
in the history of the abbey. It proves that a small 
Early Norman Church existed on a portion of the 
site of the later chapel or sacristy. About 5 ft. from 
the present surface the eastern foundations of an 
apsidal chapel have been unearthed. The later and 
larger building had a floor level 2 ft. O in. higher 
than the Hoor of the old chapel, raised possibly on 
account of the old floor proving damp, and this has 
caused these interesting relics of the past to be pre- 
served to the present time. Another most interest- 
ing find was a mass of human bones, lving in a pro- 
miscuous heap 3 ft. ia thickness, and these were cut 
through by the trench which has cleared the founda- 
tions above referred to. The excavations will be 
continued until a plan of this hitherto unknown 
early Christian church is secured.— Yorkshire Post. 


— 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


CARPENTERS AND THEIR WAGES, TROWBRIDGE.— 
The Trowbridge Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
have given the Master Builders’ Association notice 
for an advance in wages of one penny per hour, to 
date from the first weck in June next. The present 
wage is 512d, per hour. 
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ARSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


I9,190.—HANGING OF CHURCH AND SIMILAR 
BELLS: W. F. Адас .--А projection of the base 11:4 
loosely into а recess of the bush, which is sphere- 
shaped and has tlattened ends, зо that the bush is in 
alignment with the spindle, and may be reversed 
in position by means of a similar recess formed in 
its opposite side ; the bush's rocking with the bell is 
prevented bv forming the projection upon the 
base's cover, and lengthening the recesses to closely 
fit it. 


10,251.— MOULDING Bricks: W Ormrod and 
F. W. Wild.—The invention is designed to avoid 
handling of the bricks when they are in a soft state, 
the stream of clay as it emerges from the pug-mill 
isdriven by a push-board through knives or cutting 
wires on to a shelf, and thence on to the truck’s 
smooth table, which is level with the shelf. 


19,252.—WATER JEATERS FOR BATHS, & .: 4. 
H. Humphrev.— A sprinkler distributes water over 
a cone within the heater, whence the water falls 
upon the outer surface of a lower truncated cone. 
and so down to the outlet cock; gases from the 
burner rise up within the two cones and pass away 
through the flue. 


I9,201.—SELF-ENTINGUISHING LAMPS: F. Sander 
—A vessel containing water receives the oil reser- 
voir which may either tloat therein or be supported 
by a collar, should the lamp be upset the escapiay 
water will extinguish its Hame; the reservoir is 
adapted to stand upon a tlat surface. 


19,273.—-CHECK AND BALL-AND-FLOAT VALVES: 
А. Barraclough.—The float lever consists of two 
arms pivotted together, a screw which engages 
with either a nut in the lever's forked end or a pro- 
jection thereon, serves to adjust the height to which 
the float rises, a conical tlexible check valve admits 
air into the cistern supply pipes. 


19,328.—CLUTCH FOR ROPES: N. Seidner.—2 1 
the irame is a hixed Jaw, between which and a set of 
variously-sized jaws, arranged as a stat-wheel, the 
rope is gripped; the slide, upon which the star- 
wheel is mounted, is lowered by means of an in- 
cline attached to the track, and is then secured with 
a spring bolt that works through a key-hole slot; for 
freeing the rope another fixed incline drives the bolt 
inwards, when its recessed portion falls into line 
with the narrow part of the slot and enables the 
springs to lift the jaws and the slide, 


19,308.—BOILERS FOR DOMESTIC AND OTHER 
PURPOSES : G. Whiltaker—The boiler consists of a 
non-conducting casing in which a metal lining is 
held by means of a flange around its upper edge: а 
vertical tube from the boiler cover is joined to the 
tlue and is titted with a steam regulator or damper, 
which is operated either by hand or automatically by 
the steam. 


10, 308.— REGENERATIVE Gas Lamps: W. К. 
Stent.—The air, after having been heated on its 
descent between the concentrical chimneys of an 
argand burner, is divided by an interposed burner 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Ofen to Opposition until March 3. 


[1898] 20,645, Maussner, Fire- and Water-proof 
Material. 27,380, Phillips, Machines for Making 
Window-stile Pockets. 27,410, Clay. Incandescent 
Gas Burners, 27,541, Wakelin & Weston, Detach- 

[1899] 
Tapping, Drilling, and similar 

Monnard, Dynamo Electrical 
903, Eckstein & Guthrie, 
1,411, Le 
Blanc, Treatment of Street Sweepings and Scrap- 
ings and Town Refuse. 2,172, Sugg, Supports for 
Mantles used for Incandescent Lighting, 2,428, 
Gover & Huisman, Electrical Switches. 2,420. 
Wrigley, Step Ladders. 2,072, Pitkin & Thompson, 
Making Expanded Metal Work. 2,532, Chandlers, 
Apparatus for Washing or Scrubbing Gas. 3,077, 
Ingham, Method of Ventilating Chimney - pots, 
Chimney - stacks, and Buildings. 3, 250, Boyce, 


Machines. 153, 
Machines or Motors. 


Socket-pipes. 3,555, Elsbach & Pollini, Devices for 
Automatically Igniting Combustible Gas. 3.500, В. 
Mountain & Son and Armistead, Nails and Rivets. 
3.041-2, Davidson & Wilson, Governing Apparatus 


Motors. 3,795, Summers, Reversible Seats for Mi din | 
Out-door Use. 3,796, Anderson, Stone - sawing | СОпе, which is so arranged in relation to the open- 
Machinery. 4,124, Dowsing, Electrical Stoves. | 1048 that about one-third of the volume of air 


supply rises upwards within the inner chimnev, in 
order to obviate the deposit thereon of soot and 
othet matter. 


19,403.—TRIANGLES FOR DRAUGHTSMEN'S USE : 
F. Zwgler.—The invention applies to triangles or 
squares for setting off repeatedly small angles in 
drawing plans and for similar purposes ; the 
triangle is fashioned so that it will give three 
small angles, r, y, and z, which are, respectively 
the differences of its three angles X, Y, and 2. and 
the tangents of the angles +, v, and с are marked 
upon the triangle; for an example of use, a side c is 
laid upon a line A B, and a rule is laid against the 
side b, the triangle is then turned over so that its 
side а lies along the rule and its side b assumes a 
fresh position, whereupon the second position of 
the side c shows the desired angle x with the line 
A B, and if the angle x — the angle y, the angle z 
would be equal to 2 r; a double switch is set-off by 
laying the side c along the line A B, turning the 
triangle until its side c rests upon the rule, and 
agatn turning it until the side b lies upon the rule ; 


4211, Markham. 
Handles for Hatchets, Adves, Hammers, and 
similar Tools. 4,427, Von Kosinski, Apparatus for 
Drying newly-erected Buildings. 4,400, Whittaker 
& Bryant, Filters or similar Appliances for Use in 
Treating or Purifying Sewage. 4,560, Haws, and 
14,795, Snyder & West, Acetylene Gas Lamps. 


Cutting, and Beading the Ends of Tubes: see also 
10.747. 13,556, Perlich, Self-Igniting Gas Burner. 
14,207, Benard, Telephone Apparatus. 17,570, 
Waage, Making Protiled Polygonal Articles of 
Wood. 18,874., Weber-Marti, Device for Opening 
and Closing Low-Pressure Conduits for Gas or 
other Fluid or Liquid from a Distance. 10,554, 
Timar, Thermophor with Electrical Heating 
Arrangement. 10,747, Angstrom, Tube Expanding 
Tools. 20,753, Biheller, Lanterns or Globes for In- 
candescent Gas Lights, &c. 20,929, de Bruyn, 
Artificial Building-Blocks, 20,036, Metz, Ceramic 
Ware, Moulded Articles, Panels, Cornices, &c. 
21,260, Caldwell, Wood and similar Screws and 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, and not included in this List, eee last week's issue.) 


CONTRACTS. 
B F Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. y whom Required. orms of Tender, &c., Supplied by pe delivered 
Flagging, Kerbing, &с.. Upper Dock-street ............... Fleetwood U.D.O. ........................] B. Frobisher, C.B., Town Hall. ЖОАН» CC Jan. 16 
Court House, &c., Malton, Lorks. . . 7 cene erst County Surveyor, Northallerton ...........................ӛ.................. do. 
Sewerage Works VVV Bury (Lancs.) Corporation ............| Borough Surveyor, Bank- street. . eee do. 
Pipe Sewers, &c. ...... ) RE 5 Gomersal (Yorks.) U.D.C, ............| J. Waugh, C. E., Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford......... ............. се до, 
*Furnishing New Coal Clough Schools ........................| Burnley School Board .................. W. A. Quarmby, Imperial Chambers, Grimshaw-street. Burnley... Jan. 17 
Buildings at Gasworks ............................................. Scunthorpe (Lines.) U. D. C. . | Stevenson & Burstal, Engr., 38, Parliament-street, S. W.. do. 
Road Works, Whitford- road, Tranmere .....................| Birkenhead Corporation...............| C. Brownridge, C. E., Town Hall . . do. 
Public Conveniences, &c., Pottery Quay ERO Devonport Town Council ............| J. F. Burns, Boro. Surv., Municipal Offices ................................. do. 
Electricity Station — Harrogate Corporation .. . .... . 8. Stead, Boro. Surv., Manicipal Oflces .. . . . . . . . . . . do. 
Street Works, Kingsland-road, Вохтоог .................. 5 W. R. Locke. Boro. Surv., Town Hall.... . do. 
*Making-up and Paving Felden-street (Section IF.) ......| Fulham Vestry ................... ЖЕЛІ. C. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green, 8. W.. ——— do, 
*Carting Away Slop and Sweepings. .. . . . ... . . . .. . . . .. St. Marylebone Vestry ............... Court House, St. Marylebone, ....... ЕНЕ —Ü ee e Jan. 18 
*Waterlng Streets and Roads .................................... do о. do. 
Alterations to 22 & 93, King-street, Bridlington Quay Mr. J. Hall ......................... . . J. Earnshaw, Archt., Wellington-road, Bridlington Quay ............ do. 
Road Materials, && . . VV Axbri ЕЛЕС. 8 G. Cook, Surv., Axbridge, Weston-super-Mare ........................... do. 
Sewerage Works, Garlinge ......................................| Isle of Thanet R.D.C. ..................| А. Latham, C. E., Municipal Buildings, Margate ........ e do. 
School, Victorla- road . . . Falkirk Burgh School Board. A. & W. Black, Archt., Falkirk ................ S . e do. 
Walling, &c., Recreation Ground, Barley ................. Leeds CorporatiOn........................| City Engineer, Municipal Buildings . . . ...| Jan. 19 
Hospital, Hayley Green, Lutley................... NONIS Stourbridge, &c., Hospital Comte. A. T. Butler, Archt., High-street, Cradley Heath .................... "m do. 
Disinfecting Station, Scarborough- street Hull Corporation | A. E. White, Engr., Town НАЙ ............................................ do. 
"Concrete Pav ing . ЕЕЕ Uckfield d D.... sseses Council Offices, Public Hall Chambers, Uckfield ..... .................. . Jan, 90 
Home, Laundry, &c., Fir Vale ..... — „ Sheffield Union . . . . . . . .. Ё. W. Mountford, Archt., 17, Buckingham: street, W. C. . do. 
Culvert, Moston Brook ............................................. Manchester Corporation City Surveyor, Town Halli... PANES PRSE do. 
House, Ashburton, Пеуоп......................................| 2220 sensn ttn nan Whiteway & Foot, Ashburton ............. C e do. 
Public Library, Albion- street FF Hull Corporation ........................| J. 8. Gibson, Archt., 4, Gray's Inn- square, W.C............... Moe ; до. 
Additions to Hospital. . Ve dri dui Kidderminster Corporation ......... A. Comber, Boro. Surv., Town Hall . . . . Jan. 22 
Road Making. Pound’s Estate, Plymouth nn. ага J. Paton, Boro. Engr., Plymouth Trevor S CCC do. 
Alterations, &., to Buildings, Frizington, Cumberlandd .. W. Labourne, Yeathouse-road, Frizington ....................... e do. 
*Wrought-Iron Hurdle and Wire Fencing .................. London County Council ........ SEN Parks’ Department, 9, Spring-gardens, S.W. ......................... ...| Jan. 23 
“Offices, KC. p» esr а а КЕТКЕНДЕ Great Western Railway ............... Engineer's Office, Paddington Station, W. e do. 
Station Buildings, &c., Devonport ........................... do. 9. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. .............. F do. 
*Coastructing a Sewer ......................... . . Tottenham U. D. C.. NM: P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham ................. RS do. 
*Construction of Sewer and Removal of Syphon ......... do. do. do. 
Public Lavatories, e. . . . ита Қокан .Д Lewisham Board of Works. .. . . . Surveyor's Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, 8. K. . do. 
Wood Ратіпш............................ ЕНЕРУ „ Ramsgate Corporation .........| Т. G. Taylor, Broad - street, Rams ga . e Jan. 2 
Fifty Houses, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne........ . North Eastern Railway Co. ......... W. Bell, Archt., Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne .............. sies 
Cemetery Chapel, %с................................................ Knutsford U. D. C. . . . . . . ..... В. J. McBeath, Birnam House ................... JJ MON Jan. 25 
*Public Baths and Wash-houses  ................. RE St. Pancras Vestry ..................... Т. W. Aldwinckle, 1, Victorla-street, S.W. ..... ter MR Vases Jan. 
Additions, €c., to Hotel, near Marazion..........ccccccscced 444 А. C. Jenkin, 3, Parade-passage, Penzance ............................. ..| Jan. 27 
Street Works, St. Anne's-road East, &c...... Yates .......1 St. Anne's-on-Sea U.D.C...............| T. Bradley, Park-road, St. Anne's-on-Sea .......... he ‘ava Be SERA do. 
*Making-up Phoenix-road, Penge .......................... .. Beckenham U.D.O. ..................... J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Вескепһат.............,.....................| Jan. 29 
“Cemetery, Chapels, and Curator’s Lodge Horsham Burial Joint Committee! C. H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham ..... —— T— À€ do. 
Concrete Wall, &c., Bancroft Gardens. q ron Stratford-on-Avon Town Council..." R. Dixon, C. E., Municipal Offices ................... FCC do. 
Fifteen Houses, Church - street, Ebbw Vale, Mon. ......| Mr. J. F. Jones 33 James & Morgan, Archt. Charles-street Chambers, Cardiff ......... do. 
*Sanitary Woske ....................... RON оо . .] Whitechapel Board of Works ... ..| W. Jameson, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, EK . do. 
*Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &c. ................ PES Hornsey U. D. C. . . . ... ... E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, М...) Jan. $0 
"Works and Materials .............. F N Wandsworth Board of Works ...... Board of Work's Office, East Hill, Wandsworth, S. W. . . . . do. 
Articles and Works E D EE Chelsea Vestry .......................... Clerk and Surveyur (ace Advertisement) ..... VVV do. 
Steam Tramway Rallss .. e Great Yarmouth Town Council . . J. W. Cockrill, C. E., Town Hall. %% ane . | do. 
Artisans’ Dwellings, near Townhead-street ..............| Shettleld Corporation .................. C. F. Wike, C. E., Town Hall... . . . ACE. Jan. 31 
Cottages, Street Works, &с................. —— Ó— ана Burton-on-Trent Corporation ... . G. T. Lynam, Boro. Engr., Town Hall ................................... do. 
Rebuilding Star Inn, Keighley ................. JJ REPRE КТА Jackson & Fox, Archt., 7, Rawson-street, НаШах........................ do. 
*Working-Class Dwellings .......................................... City of Sheffield .............. SINON С. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield ............................................... do. 
*Corrugated Iron Roo... . ss . Wimbledon U. U. C. . . С. H. Cooper, The Broadway, Wimbledon . ..| Feb 5 
*Electric Lighting Plant, &c. .............. КЕРЕГІ . West Ham Union... q . Clerk's Office, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, Е......................... Feb. 7 
General Offlces . . . North Eastern Railway ............... W. Bell, Archt,, York ........................ ...... . do. 
Business Premises, Kimberley, Nottingham ............... Hucknall Torkard Indus. Prov. Soc. F. Е. L. Harris, Archt., Co-op. Wholesale Soc. Ltd., Manchester] No date 
Rebuilding Adelphi Hotel, Dock-street, Leeds............| Mr. А. Bellhouse ........................ T. Winn, Archt., 92, Albion-street, Leeds........ — . do. 
Factory, Bridge- street, Guildford . Messrs. Dennis Broa. ..................! J. Lake, Archt., Bridge-street, Guildford ............. алсан ыды аа а ан do. 
Workshop, West Dock-avenue, Hull ..... Е ШАЛАШ ағ ары Guten d E. Whitlock, Archt., 26, Scale-lane, Hull .................................... do. 
Villa, Doratone, Herefordshire .. %% . à W. W. Robinson, Archt., Hereford ...... . A A EEN €— do. 
Farm Buildings, Skinner Hill, near Grange-over-Sands .  ......... А Т. R. Wilson, Lindale, Grange-Oover- Sand “ИКУ do. 
Rebuilding Hotel, York-street, Leeds ..................| seem Bromet & Thorman, Archt., Tadcaster ...................................... do. 
Road Works, &., Moore-street, Rochdale .......... wile e McCall & Robinson, Vicarage Estate Office, Rochdale ........... $n: do. 
Alterations to Property, Harrogate ...................ь......| Mr. С.Н. Burgess . . Н. E. & A. Bown, Archt., James-street, Harrogate ..................... do. 
Additions to Hotel, Harrogate ................ POSU TAN Mr. W. Bartram . q . A do. do. 
Cottage Hospital, &c., Seloy ees els. С. es T. B. Thompson, Archt., 15, Parliament-street, Hull ................. do. 
Seven Houses, Burnley-road, Padiham ................| aan Қ Hitchon & Pritchard, 46, Manchester-road, Burnley ......... ........ do. 
Foundations, 7 Houses, Sandyford Estate, Newcastle} ___....... wees Hope & Maxwell, Archt., Trinity Bulldings, Newcastle-on-Tyne... do. 
E ]˙AX—ñ— rr. ̃— X. ج‎ . ыш . . ::. 7. 
APPOINTMENTS. 
^ Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary A 
— —— 
Clerk of Works . . C Romford Union 31. 3з. per week Jan. 16 
*Butldings' Inspectors fo Lu ⁊ y.. Tottenham Ир e | 190. per annam es КАЛТ" Jan, 22 
Clerk Of Wr, do. 21. 103. por Week ............... p SUM. des „„ do. 
Clerk of Works uen ы EN e uh cee Meas Lies bs ааа ЗА, Willesden Guardians se —Ü 41. 45 рег week өзег000%06%08%900200-96901%>%6699099986е6890004-99999 ‘BAe Jan. 28 
* Building Inspector and Clerk of W orks NECNON Borough of Tynemouth „ oL 108. рег week % 2 266 6 60 6963 2 „66 „%%% „% „„ „% „%% %%% 6„„%„%„ „ „„ „ „ оор „„ „ „ „ „6 „„ „ „ Jan. 24 
*Building Inspector / MEINES Southend-on-Sea Corporation ...... 1251. per annum AER 55 C CNRS „ Feb. 2 
*Junior Assistant e Borough of Tynemouth ...............| 308. pet week J e ... No date 
— — — ل ل ل‎ eee 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. =, Contracts, pp. lv. vl. vili. x. & xix. Appointments, pp. xvi, & xix. 


in one shape of the triangle, one of its angles ls a | The points of the tracing wheels are received by a | cvlind 's axis freely. 
d carrying the tracing wheel's axis freely 

right angle, thus the complement of the small angle | leather band which moves together with the record: W inder and с; 5 

can be drawn. hg strip; a band passing over pulleys carries a hen the vehicle passes froma horizontal pos 


. à the arm which carries the tracer swings upon its 
19,422.—TRACING THE PROFILE OF A TRAVELLED | pendulum weight, its lateral motion bei 
PATH : P. Weber.—The recording strip is made to g oton being prevented 


by a guide-rod which also serves to 5 t th БУСЫ ва sua e ee meat 
А „5 { иррог i ips movement. 
pass from а spool over a table and an adjustable weight should the band be accidentally Mae The adai Poe M ee inia as and trace à 
pressure roller to another collecting spool which is | middle of the band is fastened to a block which line whose angle of inclination in respect of the 
driven by a cord attached to the roller—the roller | slides—at right angles to the paper's plane—in an | sides of the strip will vary in accordance with the 
being geared to a wheel of the travelling vehicle. агт pivotted by a vertical axls in the top case or gradient of the path travelled over. 
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19479.—-SELF-CLOSING WATER-TAP : W. Lange.— 
An india-rubber sack, pressing against a spring 
inside the cap, closes the tap's outlet, the working 
lever being pivotied to the сар; a cock is added for 
purposes of repair, and leakage is avoided by means 
of the sack being fastened between the casing and 
the cover. 


19,968. —PARQUETRIE FLOORING: б. Isler.— In 
order to deaden sound, strips or plates of cork and 
peat are fastened on to the backs of the parquetrie 
blocks, extending to their edges; the contrivance is 
designed also to ensure absorption of damp, and to 
dispel the accumulation of harmful matter. 


19,579.—CEMENT FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE, & C.: 
$. W. Butler—A magnesian cement for making 
artificial stone, mill-stones, hones, grindstones, and 
similar articles is composed of an admixture of 
Grecian or Eubœan magnesite, calcined and 
powdered, and chloride of magnesium—the mass 
being heated together with the ashes of anthracite 
or bituminous coal. Small parts of aluminium or 
potassium sulphate and dry soap are then added. 


19,607. — VENTILATION OF "WATER - CLOSET 
Basins: H. Kerrill—The jet from the ball-cock 
drives a fan which is mounted, within the flushi 
cistern, above the flushing-pipe, through whi 
latter foul air is exhausted from the basin to be 
fotced out through an opening in the cistern's top. 


19,608.—CIRCULAR-SAW GUARDS : F. Scott.—T wo 
or more plates, sliding the one within the other, are 
carried upon a horizontal arm, which can be lowered 
or raised by means of a screw between the two 
sides of a double pillar or support; the riving knife 
is joined to the underside of the bench with a screw 
and slot, and at its top to an adjustable slide. 


19,633. — A COATING MATERIAL TO IMITATE 
STONE: G. Collanlier.— The compound is intended 
for application to brick, metal, wood, stone, and 
other surfaces; it is made by mixing linseed oil, 
turpentine, clear oil varnish, water, a dryer, and 
white lead crushed with oil, with powdered gravel, 
carbonate of lime, pumice, talc, and phosphate of 
lime; after it has been laid on with a brush, and 
has begun to set, it is rolled over with an elastic 
roller tbat it may assume a regular grain; the 
surface, when hardened, is finished with a rubbing 
of dry sandstone or gravel; the grit, white lead, 
and dryer are omitted if mouldings or sculptured 
work are to be treated with the composition. 
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MEETINGS, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12. 


3 Architectural Association. — Мг. Arthur Bolton on 
“The Dome as the Basis of an Architectural System,” 
illustrated by measured drawings of Italian churches. 
7.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen Society.— Mr. H. F. 
ce on “Structural Work of Theatre Auditoriums.” 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting ).— 
Address by Professor T. Claxton Fidler on The Theory 
of Structures and Strength of Materials.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—-Visit to Perth. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 15. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. John Nisbet on “ Forest 
Management, with suggestions for the Economic Treat- 
ment of Woodlands in the British Isles.” 8 p.m. 


London Institution.—Dr. J. A. Fleming, M. A., оп 
~ Ether and Atoms,“ with experiments. 5 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16. 


„Institution of Civil Engineevs.—Papers to be further 
discussed : (1) '* The Purification of Water after its Use in 
Manufactories, " by Mr. Reginald A. Tatton; and 

Experiments on the Purification of Waste-Water from 
Factories,” by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King. (2, time 
permitting), Mr. J. А. Saner on Swing - Bridges over 
the Weaver at Northwich." 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17. 


British Archaeological Aceon: — Mr. Cecil 
Davis oa represented on Monumental Brasses 
in Gloucestershire 8 p.m. i 
Society of Arts.—Mr. Arthur Rigg on Ventilation 
without Draughts.” 8 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Paper by Mr. J. 

ire entitled, Some of the Northern and Eastern 
Cathedrals of England, including Durham, Lincoln, Ely, 
and Peterborough.” Illustrated by limelight views, 
7.30 p.t, 
„Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Graduates’ 
visit to the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 5 


Builders’ Fosemen and Clerks o Works' Institution.~ 
Annnal meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


Northern Architectural Association. — Mr. Alger- 
non Barker, B. A., on Legal Topics of Interest to Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” 7. 30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 18. 


Inetitution of Junior Engineers (Technical Coilege. 
Leonard-street, City-road).—Professor W. E. Dalby. 
М.А, on The Balancing of Engines.“ With Experi. 
ments. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 19. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanit. Oficers).— 
Mr. J. Castell-Evans, F. I. C., on Mechanical te an 
Laws of Motion, &c." 8 p.m. 

Institution / Civil Engineers.—Students' visit to the 
Hydraulic Installation at Somers Town Goods Depót, and 
to the Kentish Town Locomotive Sheds of the Midland 
Railway, where a new American goods engine will be 
inspected. 2 p.m. | 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Architectural Association of [reland.—Visit to the 
Dublin Bread Company's new premises, Sackville-street, 
2.30 p.m. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS ; 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
& s.d. K 1. d. 
White Sea : first yellow deals... 18 o o 2 10 о 
Second do. €9099990090009006 99 OO 94 16 оо 18 о о 
Third do : . 213 10 Q 15 ОО 
Battens, 408., 308., and 15s. less res- 
Peters "ia yellow дові... 15 о 17 10 
Second do. ................... I2 О Ө 1310 о 
ns, 306. and sos. less respec: 
t А 
Petersburg, white deals .......... 1010 0 1810 0 
Do. white battens 6 2 6 „„ 66 0 9 o 0 10 0 0 
Riga, white deals ......... ee.» 9010 O 10 10 O 
Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 о о 18 о о 
Third doo 14 о о 1600 
Fourth do. 690900999209 9009$0000*€9 12 о о 13 о о 
Fifth do. оооооооооо о оооосоооо 11 о о 12 о о 
Battens, Lu 208., and 10s. less 
itewood, 1o to so per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted wdeals .... її о о 11 10 0 
a, 108. gs. less respec- 
tively. 
Whitewood, s to то per cent. less. 
Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 о о 810 о 
Third do. nesses 7185 O 8 О О 
5 A e 710 0 715 0 
tewood, 108. less, 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
40 ft. 3 inn 0153 O 1 б O 
rack Фтегеоесеееоовзееееееее “ өеееө О 12 о 1 о о 
St. F deals, &c., per 
1st, Bright and Dry, sizes 90 o O 27 о о 
" Т ts.. 13 ОО зо о о 
and " regular sizes 15 о о 17 10 O 
T " oddments .. 10 оо 14 0 0 
ard " Sizes 900 11 O 0 
$ $9 ts 275 о 10 0 
sizes оо оо 
E » ды pice 700 8 10 o 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, біез............. 9100 12 IO 0 
Seco 99 оооозеоевооооо ed 9 о о 9 IO о 
Third " "—— то 9 о о 
F ” Фе%..шешешшшеөө бр 8 оо 8 то о 
Oddments and battens at sos., 106., 
qs. 6d., and ss. less vely 
New Spruce deals, &c. 8100 90 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 8 o o 8 ro 
United States pitch pine planks and 
boards 10 О О 13 О О 
Boards, per square 
14 by 6} and 7 in. zst yellow .... 10 о 15 O 
i , sn и tere 9 6 12 о 
1 by 6} and уіп. 1st 9 9 ё 11 о 
99 99 ГТ] white .... A о 9 6 
" н and yellow .... 8 o 0 о 
, 99 95 white XXX 7 [e] 8 [*] 
3 by 64 & 7 in. 1st & and yellow 7 9 9 о 
Y v 1 white 7 6 8 6 
I by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
white ( ved, tongued, and å А 
теебеовеоевеееевееееееое о 9 
and 7 in. and yellow and ; 
фу}, (ditto).......... ТЕТ 7 6 8 6 
§ by б} and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
Қызы йо) 3 7 6 
y 6} and тіп. ow 
А45 itto)....... 063 ee es 6 o 7 o 
Narrower widths at ro per cent. less. 
FFV 
and. 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber 
per load 
Best middling % % % çR—Tmb 9 h %% 3 13 0 4 оо 
Good ing and S e 3 5 3 10 0 
Common 44... œ•.,d 300 3 § O 
ies hw aa seas 300 3 50 
Swedish and Norwegian Balks.... зо о з1$ о 
Baltic Oak Timber— 
DanzgsndStetin—Large...... 250 45 0 
Small „6 ° з 10 о 3 5 о 
Quebec Timber per 
Yellow Pine. 415 0 6 5 О 
“в.сф!ө%чжФееео0е „„ „44% 4 12 6 6 15 0 
Elm e-e990600»9009009090999929 ое 4 2 6 47 6 
0€0940009509099090999909009090 99 Of 3 7 6 4 2 5 
Bi ....... ...--.!:-ш то ое асое 3 7 6 5 15 О 
New Bruns kc., Birch ...... 3 2 6 312 6 
American Pitch Pine Timber. 317 6 410 0 
omen | og, 18 cu — : 
wn & Dutch ninal 7 6 4100 
Breck Bag. & Dutch) ap { 2242 6 312 6 
Lath wood, per cubic fathom— 
Petersbur: 1060 %% % % nese ee $i 9 OO 4 о 6 то о 
Riga and .. ꝑ 410 О 5100 
Norway Poles, per ft. run 001 о о 15 
Oak Sta per mille full size pipe 
Memel, Crown 6 20 О О 230 ОО 
Brack eccccceseceecesescescece 190 O O 200 o o 
Danzig ........................ 165 О O 175 0 0 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 28 o o 30 о o 


* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
anded in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added ín order to arrive at the current trade prices. 


PRICES CURREN 8 


з. 
United States, Pipe ............ 37 10 
Hogshead, extra héavy and double 
extra егевегзезегеоевоееееееееоее 
Indian Т ..........x per load 11 10 
British Guiana 4. 090 
Mahogany, per foot superficial 
N. саат ETET ..7Ҙ.. 0 O 
@aeseeecene CE EEEE T] о о 
Tabasco, do. 5 o o 
Mexican, „%% % %%% „%%% „ „% % „ „„66„ ке 0 о 
Panama, do О O 
African doc iioi ры 8 о о 
Cuba, do "999 -езеееееесеегеее о о 
St. i ееоеоеоееееееее o о 
Ide Pes. d e 9 0 
a erican "0069929900 о 8 
Do. 5. (olarki end boards) a. O 8 
Italian, per foot superficial...... оо 
Black Sea, per ton...... eee.. s 6 о 
Satin Walnut Пор) per soot cube- o 1 
қ (р and boards) o s 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
foot cube ......... ЗОРИВ зі 0 E 
Whitewood, American ......(logs) o т 
97 99 and 
oi boards).. o r 
pe " » s. о 8 
uri pine MEN - о 1 
” ee еееееееоееееееевее 9 2 
arrah ооо 0р оч оо оо ee ооо во о 8 
hb spars each, fresh 
Fa eae A ENDE: о 5 
Lancewood spars, ordi tofair.. o 
Degame par. о í 
: METALS. 
Inon—Pig, in Scotland ......ton 3 б 
Bar, Welsh, in London p ее ke ee 9 о 
Do. do. at works іп Wales. 8 10 
Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 915 
Coprer—British cake and ingot .. 75 то 
реке 000 оооооооооо оо оо 76 IO 
ects, BELONG .. cc cccccccccscccs 80 0 
.. Chili Баз. 222252222: E VERS EE 79 о 
YELLOW METAL .............. 63d. 
LzAp—Pig 
Spanish ease E севе СОЙ 36 15 
English Com. Brands .......... 17 o 
Sheet, English, 6lbs. per sq. ft. 
and upwards ................ 18 o 
PTT РИСА ..... IB 10 
Zimc—English sheet ton 25 О 
Vieille Montagne | е%еышшлесоее 26 о 
Spelter еееебеееесеоегеоееоевогеоееев 20 12 
Tin—Straits 9*90660090900907€9 веоовое 112 10 
Australian eccccveveo ascceccece 112 15 
English Ingots ................ 116 o 
ICA Фтеееееееееееегеееее eeeee о о 
Billiton севеововоеевео о о 
OILS. 
Linseed weet 2095099 mo eos пе о « СО 24 2 
Cocoanut, Cochin ................ 9015 
Do. Ce 9606900660000 060660€09.00909029€9 26 15 
Palm, Moli pela Ы 27 10 
Rapeseed, glish, 0. 24 15 
Do. Brown вевоееееегееевсоеевееееев 23 5 
. Фееегеееееесетееееее 109 IO 
Oleine 00у 0000600 егееееевееогооееоееее 27 5 
Lubricating U 6 6 6 „„ „„ „ 6 6 „60 0 8 
Do. Black Ф055 6 оооооооазотоьозооорьа` о 7 
Tar—Stockholm............ barrel 1 6 
Archan ееезеееоееееееоӛеефьоео 1 0 
Turpentine ˙,—ꝛ90j % e222 38 5 


BRICKS, &c. 


Hard Stocks 


Rough Stocks. 32 N gi 
Grizzles.......... 32 6 „ ^ 
Smooth Bright 

Facing Stocks. 62 © „ .,, 
Fletton .......... 3 6 „ » 
Red Wire Cuts. 34 o „ „ 
Best Fareham Кей 71 6 „, j 


Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 
Best Stourbridge 


. 86 ө ,, ” 


Fire Bricks.... 84 o „ зу 
Best White Glazed | 

Bricks —Headers 

and Stretchers . 240 © „, 5 


Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed —Headers 


ооо owowa wo DOoWoWOUoYWeE RU ООО o f- 


Led 


оо оооооооо 


ооооосоооо 


оәосооосооәосооовоо 


45 


17 


%% ообоооооооооооо 


м м 

м м 

28080 O0 0 
00000000009 
090000000090 


оо 


ооооо& 8 оооооо 


бло Suna и 


о? 
o ® 


*w"OoOownoooogoo0odóÓd ooo 


0000040000000 


s. d. 
36 6 per thousand alongside, in river. 
6 


ооо шеоою оо owog DAW 3 олы» Qus 2. ооо 


оооооооо 


оооооооооооосо 


at railway depot. 


39 
99 


and Stretchers . 220 O „ i T 5 
Seconds Qualit | | ' 

White and t S à : Dk 

Glaged........ 40 о per thousand less than best. 

| Ss. ‹ 

Thames and Pit Sand ...... .. 7 о per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .............. 6 о „, i 
Best Heavy Portland Cement.. 36 o per ton js 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o й 
Котв.--Тһе cement and lime is exclusive 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 


STONE. 


Ancaster in blocks .... 
r "goo 

Grinshill j 

Red Gorsehill 

Red Mansfield $i 

Hard York 3» 


TILES, SLATES. 


s. d. 
40 6 per 1,000 at rly. дерде. 
3 6 per doz. 
. 46 6 per 1,000 
3 8 per doz. 


Best plain red roofing tiles.. 
hip and valley tiles.... 

Best Broseley tiles ...... 
hip and valley tiles.... 

in. i 4 s.d. 

16x 8 Уз ii за 

20 X 10 best unfading green 11 оо 

16x 8 T n 6120 


n. M 4 
20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 5; 5 o pet 1000 of 1200 
26 


39 
» 
„э 
77 


77 
эз 
97 


of the ordinary 


128. 6d. per yard, delivered. 


s. d. 
2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly, depót. 
I 7 

.... I IO н 
in blocks 2 5 i 
2 4: ” 
2 10 $i 


atry.dep 


жыл "E" 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LONDON.-—For the erection of laundry buildin?” 


| e | THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
x. c. o * boiler-house, chimney-shaft, &c., at St. Anne's Hom, BATH 

NOTE. mounts н —— Wen edd Streatham Hill, for the Guardians of the Poor of S^ LL THE OVED 
read at public rests, of vase. chine authors. pet Pancras. Messrs. Salter, lssott, & Salter, architects, 13) FOR A PR KINDS OF 

We cannot w to return rejected communications Pheenix-street, St. Pancras. Quantities by Mr. A. К: 

Letters or communications 


ond mere news items which have 
been duplicated for other prr реу 


are NOT DESIRED, Henderson, 47, Pall Mall :— 
We are compelled 


BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 

declis W. H. Lorden ...... 44,895 W. S. Beaton ...... £4,023 : "д: 

в = 0 pointing out books and giving Smith & Sons ...... 4.682 Gough & GO ...... 3,784 and Preserving Building Materials, 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject | B. Nightingale...... 4,273 | W. Н. Critcher .... 3,683 

to the approval of the article, when written, by the of, who | A. Bush ............ 4,095 | T. G. Sharpington.. 3,673 

retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory, The receipt the 8 

author of a proof of an article in its 


type does not necessarily imply 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


communications and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDIT ну relating to advertisements 
and orner exciustvely business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and моё to the Editor. 


(incorporating 88 = و‎ a C. Trask & Soe 
rogheda :— e ting Stone Co, 
Бе DIEM 530 y J. 8 iib Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
. ЧО ОНУ .......... 410 | M. enry, albrig- 
= TENDERS. $ . L. Madden .......... 370 Wr Meese ee A Mea 335 Somerset. 
[Communications for insertion under this beading [Stones, sand, and cartage supplied.] 
should be addressed to “Тһе Editor,’ 


' and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B,—We cannot 


publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect} SULLY (Glam.).—For the erection of a residence at 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- Sully, near Cardiff, for Mr. Richard Wain. Messrs. Veall 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender & Sant, architects :— 
is given, пог any list in which the lowest Tender is under 


£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ) 


London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 


Extra for Oak | Poultry,E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 


Joinery, Ес. - 
Shepton & Son .. £2,458 7 о .... £446 % о damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
* Denotes accepted. | Denotes provisionally accepted. Chubb & Co. .... 2,424 о © 1... 366 2 9 flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
Melhuish Bros. .. 2,290 0 0 40 0 0 granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, te 
BLAENTYLERY.—For erecting new mixed school at Јаз Allan........ 2,256 6 6 385 17 8 Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co [Арут, 
— air . „ Mon., = the vie гур А T. 3 2,210 0 0 330 o о Бе Co. 
i : т. К. L. Roberts, architect, Victoria Chambers, Symonds & Co. .. 2,204 13 Т 330 5 5 
Abercarn, Моп.. Quantities by architect Knox & Wells* .. 2,04 o o 300 о о SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
no. Linton .. £2,900 o о | W. Phillips .. 42,580 о o [All of Cardiff} 
homas & Co. 2,800 o о | Gaen Bros. 2,545 18 7 
Davies Bros... 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, Е.С. [Арут, 


iro 2,718 1 6| Bagley & Co, 
A. P. Williams 2,700 o o| Abertillery”. 


GILDERSOME (Yorks).—For the erection of sheds, 


lamp-room, &c.,for the District Council. Messrs. T. A. 
Buttery and S. B. Birds, 


2,467 1 3 


WALTON-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of resi- 


dence, Beechwood Estate, Oatlands Park, for Mr. Thomas 
Proudfoot. Mr. J. M. Wales, architect :— 


Ingram & Co.. £2,378 W. Greenfield, Wey- 


bridge £1,650] QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
architects, Queen-street, , , , 
Morley m — ——— accurately and with despatch. 
Masonry. 8, PRINCES ВТЕЕЕТ 
| ! ETCHIM & SON |ет.оковсквт WESTMINSTER 
Thomas Holdsworth, Gildersome .-.. 1189 4 9 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Y bv [ & SON | or DIARY AND TABLES, 
Joinery. , THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from | For 1900, price 64. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADYT. 
J. Grayshon, Gildersome 56 9 1 the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
қ s d Жа ы Үү R “ rate of 195. per annum (ga numbers) PREPAID, To all parts of 
Plumbing. Europa, i erica, Austr а. New Zealand, ime, сы, Са ка, 
y. . 9 kt k 2 t 
J. Wilby, Gildersome................ 10 18 0 FOURDRINIER) should be addressed (рауа publisher of * THE 
S lating. BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds .............. 29 10 о SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by b 
— prepaymg at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
GOSPORT. — For additions and alterations to the — Arbe Boiler oy —— n T 61, St. Mary Azo, E.C. 
1 © Косе Forton-road, Gosport. Mr. , ------------ RK 
arry A. F. Smith, architect, Star-chambers, 7Osport :— 
ж. РАЗУ £875 | ©. M; Dach. ;... £819 SLAT ES, SLABWO ۶ 
Lear & Son 829 | Middelton & Co.. 702 
r... . 825 | 


Enamelled Slate, | 
Marble, 


Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS: 
Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales 
BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


HASTINGS.—For the supply of Guernsey granite or 
basalt road metal, for the Corporation. Mr. P. H. 
Palmer, C. E., Town Hall, Hastings :— 


. N М " 
J. Runnalls, Penzance” ................ 12 10 Telephone o. 270 


for tbe Fife County Council,” Me Doig fesch, HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
Men et кіс. St. етану -- Р е 

раға алдық ee LASCELLES' CONCRETE 
pines. —]. & W. Halley, Kelty .... 2 о 

i 


Plumbing.— John Miller, Dunferm- 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the p ILKIN ent е N& 
line «*069892006000004ce52290*9000929299909 69 17 6 greatest care, (ESTABLISHED 1838), 
е a a Lough, Blair. 
adam 


Steines Jet Lud Hanks Gad CONSERVATORIES, 
. 22 18 9 GREENHOUSES 
, 


C. B. N. SNHWIN WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


TEAK, VENEER, end TIMBER r ggg, Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


Kos. 7 9, 10 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GR 


ehe amne `° CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE UBE. 


Telephone, No. ¥74 Holborn, Tele. A :“BNEWIN : London." | ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING, 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 
Offices: 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. % 


1819 Avenue: 
YARDS. 


| Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-d 
esM HONDURAS MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT LOGS & PLANKS, 
Hague Street, CUBA MAHOGANY, 


TEAK 
Cheshire Street, AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK, PINE, 
Derbyshire Street. OAK CILLS, 


PLAIN & FIGURED OAK 
WHARF. WHITEWOOD, KAURI PINE, 
Parnell Wharf, Old Ford. SEQUOIA. À 


wu cun E A | 
FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A SPECIALITY. 
Country Orders Executed with 


Despatch, 


JAN. 13, 1900. ] THE BUILDER. ХУ 


==. PORTLAND CEMENT “=~ 


MAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENSE’S, PLASTER and WHITING. 


a FRANCIS & COMPANY LITER, 


Prise Меда! —London, 1876 ; ; Calcutta, 1888; 1800; eee edal, Paris Exhibition. 1880 ; 
1896. Offers: „ Monden. EC. Wnart: 1 143, 3 road, Pin es „ S. W. Nees. Tel. No. 12, diventa! 


FARROW & JACKSON, umrev. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MAKERS OF 


RON WINE BINS 
„ 8252325 7 
D ЕНА Registered cain, with э қата rest for 
484048472 BURROW'S a SLIDER’ ” BINS . кезд 
: SPIRIT SERVICE AND PIPE, Ac. И 


6х FARROW & JACKSON, ESTIMATES FURNISHED, | 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E. G., & 8, HAYMARKET, ЗМ, 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIO) 
Is tbe best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, и Floors, 22. Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &6. Full particulars can be ob from the Offese, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, Е.С. 


W. ASRS 88 EID. 


.. DIANA PLACE, ase, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


CELLAR AND BAR 
REQUISITES. 


— EI چچ جع‎ SSS — ===. = = — = —— SS 
LA 2: = SS چ‎ ..... SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS | ڪڪ‎ E 


= — — 


SAN ЧЕГ WRIGHT & co. Crown Works, André Street, 


Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. 


FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. юкны ren vann surer. 


"IIT IS WORTH SPECIFYING.” ™E com 


SOLID-BRAIDED SASH LINE has tenfold the durability and smoothness of the 
ordinary rough hollow-braided cords. Practically the same ше: 


Size Ме. 8. Diameter x-i | Dampi Тон ува om 
Will eutwear a hotiow-bralded line twice its diameter, ÛÎ all First-class Dealers everywhere, =. =. ғас E ао o. Todos RC. 


8. W. FRANCIS & 00., LI! LIMITED. io 10 (late 174), Gray's Inn-road, London, 


IMPROVED REVOLVING G SHUTTERS, in | WOOD, IRON, and STEEL. 


BRASS SHOP-FRONTS and 81 SPEIN: а SUN: SUN-BLI N VDS at EED UCED PRICES. Pe AES AND така ыз 


S.HASKINS & BROS. 202,52 Stet 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Менімше Revolving Shutters io Wood, Iron, Steel, and Brass Shop Fronts, Spring Shop Blinds, 46, 


PARQUET MOSAIC WOOD BLOCK 


_ I, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. E. c. 


. dajshin 
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ЕРЕСТА ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 
Е IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 


Limited. FIRE. (Est 1909. 1-64 Broedetrest, 


— А 1 22, Pall Mall, A.W. 
Subscribed Capital, 1, 200, 000. Paid-up, 300,000%. Total Funds, 


over 1,500,0000. —R. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 
WILL HAPPEN. 


Especially to.. 
BOILERS, ENGINES, &c. 


You should therefore guard your interests 
by insuring in 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


| CHIEF OFFICES :— 
67, KING. ST., MANCHESTER. 
" ESTABLISHED 1859. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 


of BOILERS, ENGIN 
BYNAMOS, MOTORS, and other Electrical Plant" 


Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Act, Employers’ Liability 
Act, and Gemmon Law, Aoc 


Persona! 
Third Party and Fidelity Guarantee Insurance. 
J. F. L. CROSLAND, M. I. C. E., M. I. M. E., 
Chief Engineer. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, t 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST. 4 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOBS. 
PLANS BHST STYLE. 


ALLżDA Y, LIMITED. 
Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


FOR REPRODUCING COPIES OF 
HANDWRITING & TYPEWRITING, 


HUNDREDS of copies of 
WRITING, DRAWINGS, SPECI- 
FICATIONS, TY PEWRITING, 
&c. direct from one original. 


- 


DUPLICATOR 


F 0 H AP AND RAPID PRODUCTION OF CIRCULARS PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, бе. 
VSEENE Р PRIOR FROM 28. Descriptive Lists and Specimens Post Free 
І 


UCCATO & WOLFF. 17, Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
SPECIMENS OF 


Medieval Architecture 


FRANCE and ITALY. 
Chiefly selected from 

EXAMPLES ef the 12th and 13th CENTURIES. 
By W. EDEN NESFIELD. 


wat “و‎ 4*9 (^s 47 


Containing 100 fine lithographed plates, from the 


І.В.А. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 


personally or ndeono», in three, nine, or tww 
months, сога. o ARCHITECTURAL, LENDING, шишт 
Special three months’ finish couress.— ponio 
to Messrs. HOWGATB & BOND, Associates R.I. ЦЬ, Gower: 
strest, W.C. (close to the British Mussam). 2 63 


I. B. A. SOCIETY of. ARCHITECTS, 
„ and CIVIL SERVICH TECHNICAL NATIONA- 
e inne r e par and шылы also be 
‘akon, premiums bung required. -MIDDLETON а CARDEN, 8 


MUNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI. 
NEERS' 


Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
EXAMINATION.—Mr * 


aceording At the examination lt 
ЕП W ARD HADE IELD, Seeretary drawings by as author, of exterior and interior views October, te previous : eh aer e 
I 12 and deta th Cathedrals and Churches of prepared Mr. Ў менін didat 


AMIENS, AUXERRE, BAYEUX, CHATRES, COU. 
TANCES, LAON, MONT S. MICHE NORREY, 
NOYON, ROUEN, SENS, ORVIETO, PADUA, PESO, 
VITERBO 


, &c., drawn with every regard for the spirit 
of the work. 


А ЕС HITECTURAL ASSISTANCE— 


d A. R LBA. ASSISTS. ш сае Ereperstion ot Working ый 
ompetition Drawin ers ves, cines, Ес. 

GEORGE O. SCORER, 

No. 28, NEWMAN-STBEET, LONDON, V. 


NDER DEED of ASSIGNMENT ге 


OWEN JUBB, Builder, ас. Retford. АП Oreditore bereit 
are requested to мыи they have not done so, FULL m 
or Qaa i e arena ETUR RENE 

a or e un ` 
SANUARY. 1900, after which date the Trustee will proceed to 
شا چ‎ „ snr, 
9 uary, * 

à el 

CHARLES а CLAY, Soli 125 — 


WII Mr. F. G. EVANS, late of Builth 


t. 
South Wales, kindly COMMUNICATE with Mr. В 
WATTS, Surveyor, Thorley, Bishop's Stortford, without delay. 
— . —— a SS 


DARTN ERSHIP WANTED by an Archi: 


for 
tect with small practice in a well-established bosipem, 
which he le willing to pay a nable premiam, Address, in Өлі 
instance, Box $54 ce of “Тһе Вай." 


“The Builder” Student s Series, 
Зе. ба. POST PREX. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


WORK AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: a Manual 
for Architectural Studen FREDERI 
WORKS, к, F. L. B. A. VPE Y 0 


“The ekill, the delicacy of touch, the attention to 
perspective, and the knowledge of detail which this work 
exhibits is worthy of all praise.”—C. L. EASTLAKE. 


The volume was published in 1862, and is now SCARCE. 


B. T. Bateford has an original second-hand оору, 
folio, half bound, In fair second-hand condition, to 
offer for ass., carriage free. 


ба. post free. 303 Illustration. 
ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE: or 
SANITARY SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO BUILDIN * 
Эу BANISTER F. FLBETCHBR, A.R.L шісіне 
and H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A. R. I. B. A. A. M. I. C. k. 

A concise and complete Text- book, treating the sub of Sanitary 
бсієосе tn all ite: hes (ео far as it MM Archita Surveyors, 
жарап Medical of Health, Sanitary Inspectors. Piura bers, 

Stadents ly), from the foundation of а building to ita 

f and ing, and the applieation of moders methods of 

ventilation, Hghting, and heating. It is intended to beof use to 
thone entering (от any examinatioa in Sanitary Science. 

Se. post free, 424 Illustrations, 2nd EDITION. Revised and 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: a 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE 
LD-ESTABLISHED BUILDER'S 


MATERIAL DEPOT FOR DISPOSAL. Situated in firat- 
class oehttAl neighbourhood, and doing sound trade.  Exóellent 
opportunity to combine with Jobbing business. Long lease. Stabling. 
Thoroughly genuine, and fullest particulars given. No agents.—Box 
No. Office of ** The Builder." 

[4 


YO BE SOLD, snall BUILDER'S BUSI- 
NESS (W,O.), with plaut, ас. Low price. Qood connexion 
aud opportunity for worker. Box 193, Office of The B 


to take aD active past it 
prectical experience, and would be rn N. Salbe, 
ullder." 


the management, — Address, NORM 
Aldershot. 


Refer also to ** Too LATE” column page xviii, ARTNERSHIP.— WANTED, a practical 
ео Аита FO y Водете, багтеуога, and 3 pag x MAN (joiner preferred) to join another in an established 
З я PHILLIPS FLETOMER, 444 9% A.M LO.R. | builder's business, Capital required about 1500. Address, Box 
"TE OYAL INDIAN ENGINEE ар е 
The Authors have endeavoured to mest the requirements of the RING 
ho org omy — at the same ә time to produce a work that will be COLLEGE. Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY 
structures. They bave alee біріне of the various 


1s arranged to fit an engineer tor ا‎ in Europe, India. and 
A obse About 40 Students will be admitted in BEPTEM BER, 


е Secretary of State will ofter them for competiti 
Company, and the Insti. | Twelve APPOINTMENTS petition 


as-ASSIBTANT ENGINBERS in the Public 
QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY 


Tre DD Met and Three APPOINTMENTS as ASSISTANT 
TAKING. By ғ. x Davis. 


. 999096 aons E 
PA4ARTNERSHIP.— Practical Man has 
good 


4 

shed 

opportunity to TAKE OVER an ol -establi : 

BU!LUER and : ONTRACTOR'8 BUSINESS in the Midlands, if b 


had 4 partner with capital abónt 500L Address, Box 116, 00% ~< 
„Ihe Builder," | 


Ahe WE 
en SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 
ENGINEER STUDENTS tn the NAVY (144-16). 
15th FEBRUARY, 1900. азы 
The daté specified is the latest at which ар lications сы 
received.— They must be made op forms to be obtained, Is. 
ticulars, from the Becretary, Civil Service Commission, London 5. 


ticulara, from the Becretary, Civil Service Commission, London 2” 
po Rouen of SOOTHEND-ON-SEA. 


DENTS in the Telegraphs Department, One | 
Accounts Branch, P. W. D. and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railway.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at College. 
———————————MMÓM € ———À 


"ТІНЕ SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS FOR SANITARY 
OFFICERS, MEAT INSPECTORS, AND OTHERS. 

The Twenty-Ninth Course of LECTURES wil be held at the 
PARKES MUSEUM, M t-street, London, W. on MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, commencing JANUARY 19th, 1900. 
ЕА) Course includes in addition to the Lectures a number of 
whom the work ia designed. The examples given, whilst intention- sanitary jractieoana KAN in rati M 3 

Full particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, 
Margauret-street, W. 


URVEYORS' INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


erection i 
The person appointed will be required to supervise the 

new кета and to see that the by-laws in force within e 
Borough 


London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, '' Builder" Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


del by * 9 wo have a toronga know Publi 
NATIONB.—Oomplete courses of tion in Hoan 7079 0 и poca Governmon 
— | correspondence in all divisions and subdivisions. At PM ог 2? Health Acts. 
Now Ready. 800 pages. Crown Svo. Price 4s. etaminations the followi 


prizes were obtained Mr. PARR 
pupils :— 1898 and 1996: Tustitation Prize, Driver Pt ay and Penta 
liver Medal; 1897: Institution Prize and Special ; : 


LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S 


тегей at ш) 


809: Institution к : | Оов before TEN o'clock a.m. ов FRIDAY, the and FEBRUAR 
p K мед er ee ха 8 Driver Prise, Penfold | nex ‘ : 
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The Dome in Modern Architecture. 


HE paper read by 
Mr. A. T. Bolton 
last week at the 
Architectural 
Association, on 
“Тһе Dome as 
the basis of 
Architectur al 
Design, was a 

: very remarkable 

one, both for the amount of observation and 

Suggestion contained in it, and the energy 

and industry displayed in the production of 

such, а number of plans and sections of 
domed churches, mostly from measurements 

‘by the author. We had an opportunity of 

seeing these diagrams some time previous to 

the reading of the paper, and immediately 
decided that it was worth while to make 
arrangements for reproducing the whole set 
ов a reduced scale to accompany the paper. 
Where perhaps the paper did not exactly 
answer to the suggestion implied in its title 
was that it was rather a critical survey of 
the methods of the past—not without moral 
lessons from these, it is true—than an indi- 
cation of the line that should be taken in the 
future treatment and development of the 
dome; and this, to our thinking, is the point 
of paramount interest to modern architects, 
We have always held the Opinion that 
the dome is the most sublime architec- 
tural feature invented by man, and that 
more may be done with it in architec- 
ture than has ever yet been done; and 

It has the practical merit also of being 

an exceedingly sound, monumental, and 

stable method of roofing so that, as 

Fergusson put it, “it is almost as difficult to 

build a dome that. will fall as a vault that 

will not”; which, allowing a little for 
picturesque antithesis, is fairly true. The 
vault has constantly driven its executants 

Into "fudging;" whereas a dome is logical, 

Complete, rational throughout A dome 

on a large scale, too, has not only a 

kind of cosmical symbolism derived from 

its spherical form, but it has another 
hold over the poetic element in our minds 
by its glorious inutility. It is the last 


form that any one would think of using, for 


instance, for producing good acoustic results ; 
and accordingly when we see a church 
roofed with a great dome, we at once 
instinctively feel that we have soared above 
the commonplaces of utilitarianism, and are 
in a building formed especially for con- 
templation and aspiration. — 

Mr. Bolton, in his paper, intentionally omits 
the typical domical buildings, those of which 
the leading feature is a great dome covering 
the greater portion of the area—such build- 
ings as St. Sophia, St. Peter's, and St. Paul's, 
as they were familiar to all and had been 
sufficiently discussed; his object being to 
consider the dome as a general method of 
roofing affectipg the general design of the 
building. This was quite a reasonable line 
to take for the purposes of his paper; never- 
theless, it is in the great central dome as 
the principal covering of the area that the 
real majesty and symbolism of this archi- 
tectural feature are fully to be found. The 
great difficulty with it is to reconcile 
internal and external effect. The dome 
is to our thinking as fine a feature ex- 
ternally as internally; only it is difficult to 
make the same dome equally effective in 
both capacities. It bas perhaps been better 
done at St. Peter's than in any other great 
church ; but even here the dome is too high 
internally for its full effect. An external 
dome requires height for its effect, or it is 
lost as soon as you get at all near the build- 
ing; an internal dome loses in interior 
effect, beyond a certain point, almost in 
proportion to its height, its effect being 
lessened by perspective. St. Paul's is the 
only great church in which the external 
and internal effect of the dome are equally 
good, and at what cost that result is 
gained we all know.* The greatest effect 


* There is another way in which it might be done ; viz. : 
by stopping the lower dome half-way up its height, finish- 
ing it there so as to leave a large circular opening ; this 
half-dome would be accepted by the eye as the ceiling of 
the interior, and prevent the impression of undue height, 
wbile through the opening, and far above it, would be seen 
the inner surface of the exterior dome, also of solid masonry, 
with a possible very beautiful effect. This is in fact some- 
thing like what is done at the Invalides, only there the 
second dome is still not the ultimate éxterior one. This 
would probably be even worse for acoustics, but we admit 
already to having soared beyond acoustics. | 


from a monumental dome, honestly built in 
masonry and with the same lines (approxi: 
mately) externally and internally, can only 
be regarded as an interior effect: or the 
external effect can only be satisfactory in the 
case of a design which is essentially low 
and horizontal in character. ‘The essential 
character of the dome is space, not height. 
The solution of the dilemma is, perhaps, that 
the internal effect, and the monumental 
unity of structure, are worth the sacrifice of 
the soaring exterior effect.) ' ` | 

The question of vertical ribs or divisions 
in the design of a domé has been often 
touched upon. Externally such a treatment 
has something to recommend it, in that it 
slightly counteracts the effect of lowness on 
the exterior, and if there is a lantern orother 
crowning feature, gives leading lines up to 
it which are of value both structurally and 


æsthetically. But in the interior we hold 


that all suggestion of vertical ribs or com. 
partments at once destroys its poetry. Part 
of the suggestiveness of the domed roof lies 
in its imitation of, or symbolism of, the 
apparent dome of the sky—the most sub- 
lime appearance which nature presents to 
the eye. To this is to be added the feeling 
of perfection and infiniteness belonging to 
the ‘form of the uninterrupted sphere, or in 
this case hemisphere. With an unbroken 
concave surface the interior dome seems to 
hang in the air over us, a kind of emblem о! 
eternity ; break up its surface with vertical 
ribs, and it at once becomes a mere construc- 
tion; its mystery is gone. And for the same 
reason the decoration of a dome, however it 
may have to be temporarily lined out on 
converging meridians in the course of its 
execution, for the purpose of accurate 
setting out, should when completed have 


the effect of spreading equally over 
the whole surface, not attracting (һе 
eye to any one point more than 


another. It may be a question, however, 
whether such a dome, on a large scale, 
should be decorated at all. There are few 
forms of decoration which will not rob it of 
something of its aérial mystery. In St. 
Paul's dome, at present, Thornhill's well-in- 
tended paintings are scarcely noticeable ; the 
dome is lost in a misty half-light, cut across, 
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when there is sunshine, by straight bars of [with that style that we can scarcely see а | was considered in each case—how to purify 
light. If a decoration be carried out there | dome without expecting to see a pilastered| large volumes of sewage adequately and 
which will be visible to every eye, will not a| pier under it and a modillion cornice carried | economically. But in some important 
great deal of the effect of the dome be|round its springing line. It is almost | particulars the Reports are supplementary 
destroyed by thus accentuating its surface, | necessary to rub the eyes of our mind|to each other; thus, the Manchester 
and destroying its effect of mystery, space, | and remember that these things have no | Report, which does not contain one word 
and distance ? necessary association with the dome. If|as to the nature and number of the 

Mr. Bolton's division of his subject into| we could shake these details off and begin|bacteria and spores either in the crude 
plans which represent the mediæval church | springing domes from bare walls and piers | sewage or in the effluent, is supplemented 
with domes applied, and square plans which|in the first instance, we should very soon|by Dr. Houston's elaborate (though, it must 
seem specially meant for domical roofing, is | find that some other features of decoration | be confessed, indefinitive) monograph оп 
a good and instructive one, and almost | than applied pilasters would go equally well | the subject; and the important experiments 
inevitable when considering the subject] with them perhaps even better; and we|made by the Manchester experts, on the 
historically. The result of the comparison | might find ourselves on the threshold of a | treatment of storm-water, valuably supplie- 
of these plans must surely be to confirm the | new style of domical architecture. ment the information in the London report. 
idea that the dome is a form of covering ——' Then again, the experiments in Manchester 
especially suited to square, and not to long appear to have been made with filter-beds 
plans. With the long plan the difficulty REPORTS ON SEWAGE EXPERIMENTS | only 3 ft. and 4 ft. deep, but Dr. Clowes has 
always comes in, that viewing the building IN LONDON AND MANCHESTER. | worked with beds of widely different depths 

N the present state of our know- 


in perspective we see so little of the Î f —4 ft, 6 ft, and 13 ft.—with a view to 
domes; they are a series ol openings in % Vd ledge, it is a comparatively easy | economy in the area of land, and has attained 


the ceiling of which we do not see the ж Rd matter to design а scheme of results which go far to show that the deeper 
termination. And one of the difficulties a sewage purification on a small | the filter the greater will be the volume of 
with the dome, even in a wide and square | scale, which shall give satisfactory results, | sewage purified. In London, crude sewage 
building, is that from some positions outside and which shall not be too costly either in | only was filtered; in Manchester, experiments 
of its circle we see so little of it. Hence the | construction or maintenance; but it is not so| were made in the filtration both of crude 
phenomenon often seen in perspective views easy to determine what scheme is most | sewage, and of the effluent from tanks in which 
of domed interiors, where the dome seems to suitable for our large cities. A system of | a preliminary purification had been effected 
be canted to one side from the draughtsman’s purification which may be not only econo- | without the use of chemicals. It will be 
effort to represent more of it than we could mical, but chemically and biologically satis- | best, therefore, to consider the two Reports 
possibly see in the actual building from the factory, when applied to the sewage of а | together, after briefly alluding to the facts 
point of sight assumed in the drawing. | village of a thousand inhabitants, cannot|that the Manchester experts have come to 
Saucer-shaped domes, of low section, to|always be multiplied a thousandfold, and | the conclusion that the culvert scheme, or 
some extent escape this defect, and form a | made applicable to a population of a million. | which they were asked to report, cannot be 
very effective roof in subordinate positions, For example, it is usually possible to recommended, that land- treatment is imprac 
as well as presenting excellent surfaces for | obtain eight or ten acres of suitable land to ticable on account of the unsuitable nature 
decorative treatment. purify the sewage of a thousand persons by | of the land at Davyhulme (where the Man: 
When we come to consider the dome not] broad irrigation, but it is often absolutely | chester sewage outfall is situated), that 
so much as one predominant feature, but as] impossible to obtain the eight or ten {chemical treatment is unnecessary, and that 
a system of roofing to be applied to every thousand acres which would be required for|bacterial treatment on proper lines will 
compartment of a building which is broken the city of a million inhabitants. Birming- yield an effluent which will conform to the 
up into compartments, we must still think ham, with a population of about 650,000|somewhat high standard fixed by the Man- 
that it is more suited to a square than a long (including the adjacent districts), has а | сһезег and Irwell joint committee, and which 
plan, and suggests the former. A compart- | sewage farm of over 1,200 acres, and finds it | will, indeed, be purer than the water of the 
ment to be covered by a dome rising from it | much too small for the adequate disposal of| Ship Canal into which it flows. 
by a natural constructional sequence must | the sewage, even though the sewage is first} The filtering material is a most important 
be square in its main proportions; іп treated chemically and though the land is|consideration. Coke was used іп the 
actual lines it may be square, circular, | eminently suitable for irrigation. Other | London experiments, but in Manchester 
or octagonal, but its two axes must be cities, however, are not so fortunately placed | both coke and cinders were tried, ard 
the same length; and hence the feature | as Birmingham in regard to the nature of the | cinders in almost every case gave better 
itself seems structurally to suggest square | surrounding land, Manchester being among results. In London the pieces of coke were, 
proportions. The grouping of domical the number. In the case of London also, | as nearly as possible, of equal size—abou! 
coverings over the different compartments, | irrigation is impracticable, for it would re.|as large as walnuts. Dr. Clowes claims that 
and their arrangement on plan and section, | quire a farm of forty thousand acres, ог | filtering material of this sort has the follow 
is capable of many variations; some very | about sixty square miles. ing advantages over material of finer grade: 
good ones are seen in Mr. Bolton's collection | London and Manchester have other points | It allows the bed to be more rapidly filled 
of plans of “Туре IL" Leonardo da Vinci|in common. Both cities at present treat | and emptied, to be more completely emptied 
left among his sketches some fine sugges- | their sewage by chemical precipitation, both | and aérated, and to hold a larger volume of 
tions in a very rough form ; especially one | convey the sludge out to sea, both pass the| sewage. The latter point is important 
remarkable plan (given in plate xci. of Baron | tank-effluent without adequate purification | because the net capacity of the bed is à 
de Geymuller's “ Leonardo da Vinci as Archi-|into important waterways, both have | measure of the quantity of sewage that can 
tect”), with radiating square chapels around | appointed experts to advise them as {о the] be purified. “Тһе beds now in use,” he 
a central domed compartment, arranged in a | best methods of securing a greater degree of | writes, “had an original capacity for sewage 
very ingenious and effective manner. It purification at a reasonable cost, and to] which was nearly equal to the volume of the 
would be a good subject for the Tite Prize| complete the parallel—the reports of these | coke which they contained, in place of only 
if the Institute were to place this small experts have been issued almost at the same] 20 or 30 per cent. of that volume, as 15 
sketch-plan in the hands of | students, with | time, and both reports are strongly in favour | shown by beds containing smaller coke. ' 
liberty to amplify or modify it in detail, апа [of bacterial treatment without chemicals. | This is a Delphic utterance, the exact mean- 
compete for the best treatment of it in Ше | The London experts were two—a chemist, | ing of which we confess ourselves unable to 
Italian style of architecture, which is the | Dr. Clowes, and a bacteriologist, Dr. Houston. | fathom. The unprofessional reader, such as 
special object of the prize. The Manchester experts were three — a | the average London County Councillor for 
If, however, we are to endeavour to work | chemist, a bacteriologist, and an engineer— | whose consideration the Report has been рге" 
out the fuller adoption of the dome as a Messrs. Percy F. Frankland, W. H. Perkin, pared, would probably consider the phrase 
principle of construction in modern build- jun., and Baldwin Latham. “the volume of the coke,” to be synonymous 
ings, it almost seems that the first thing| The Reports in both cases record the|with the capacity of the empty tank, but 
we must do must be to endeavour to forget results of many experiments carried out оп | this cannot be Dr. Clowes’s meaning, as i 
the Italian style. From the E that. the a sufficiently large Scale, and are illustrated | would imply that the coke has no substance 
principal development of domed buildings| by a number of diagrams showing graphic- | worth mentioning, seeing that the capacity 
ally the purification effected under various | for sewage is “nearly equal” to the volume 


took place in the Renaissance period, the 
dome has become so associated in our minds | conditions. In the main the same problem | of the coke. The word “volume” must 
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therefore be used in the technical sense, and 
must refer to the nei volume after deducting 
all cavities in and between the material. 
This gives us to understand that, if a tank 
with a gross capacity of 400 cubic feet be 
filled with coke in pieces of the size of 
walnuts, 200 cubic feet will originally be 
occupied by the substance of the coke, and 
the other 200 cubic feet (or "nearly" so) 
will be the space available for sewage. This 
is in accord with common experience, But 
in the latter half of the statement we are 
told that smaller coke will give a capacity of 
"only 20 or 30 per cent. of #hat volume.” 
Does this refer to the volume of coke of the 
larger size or of the smaller? If the former, 
the tank of 400 cubic ft. will have a sewage 
capacity of only 40 or 60 cubic ft.—that is to 
say, of 10 ог 15 per cent.; if, however, it 
refers to the actual volume of the smaller 
coke, the sewage capacity will be about 66 
or 93 cubic fL—that is to say, about 165 
or 233 per cent, of the gross capacity of the 
tank—but what Councillor can be expected 
to calculate this for himself? Moreover, it 
is somewhat misleading to give only the 
" original " capacity for sewage, as filter-beds 
invariably settle when repeatedly filled and 
emptied—often as much as 5 per cent. It 
would have been interesting to know the 
amount of this settlement in the case of beds 
filled with coke of uniform size. 

Dr. Clowes states that the capacity of the 
4-ft. bed was reduced in about twelve months 
“from 50 to 33 per cent. of the whole volume 
of the bed," but does not mention the settle- 
ment of the material as having anything to 
do with this; on the contrary, he considers 
it "to be mainly due to fragments of straw 
and chaff. , . and to woody fibre." 

The Manchester experiments in these 
points are clear, and show that Dr. Clowes's 
unsupported statement as to the small 
capacity of fine-grade filters must be taken 
with the proverbial grain of salt. One tank 
filled with coke, which had passed a 3-in. 
mesh and had been rejected by a 1-in. mesh, 
had an "original" capacity for sewage 
equal to $3 рег cent. of the tank capacity. 
Exactly the same result was given by coke 
which had passed a I. in. mesh and had 
been rejected by a }-in. mesh. And the 
Worst results which were obtained showed 
an original capacity for sewage equal to 
about 42 per cent. of the tank capacity, 
which is very different from Dr. Clowes's 
figures, Indeed, the conclusion arrived at 
by the three Manchester experts is "that 
the original capacity of а contact-bed is 
practically uninfluenced by the grade of 
material with which the bed is filled" After 
use for a short time the capacity for sewage 
was found to be reduced, but the ultimate 
average capacity for sewage was found to be 
(for four filters containing different grades 
of materials) 39, 36, 32, and 31 per cent. of 
the tank capacity. Two of these tanks at 
the end of two years’ working had a sewage 
capacity of about 30 per cent, and this 
remained practically constant for two years 
more; that is to say, up to the time of the 
Preparation of the experts’ Report. The best 
grade of material is considered by the 
Manchester experts to lie between 1} in. 
and lip, 

Dr. Clowes’s experiments on different 
depths of filtering material are decidedly 
interesting. From them he draws the con- 
clusion that “ coke-beds similar in character, 
but differing in depth, have been found to 


give practically identical purifying effects." 
From another part of the Report we gather 
that this statement requires the important 
addition that the quantity of sewage treated 
is at first directly proportional to the depth 
of the bed. Thus, the 4-ft. bed (with two 
fillings a day) purified sewage at the rate of 
1,100,000 gallons per day per acre, and 
the 6-ft. bed purified 1,665,000 gallons. 
These figures were considerably reduced 
after the beds had been in use for some 
time, and the ratio between depth and 
flow did not then hold good; but Dr. 
Clowes declared that “if the satisfactory 
working of the 13-ft. bed is maintained, it 
will treat a volume of raw sewage equal to, 
at least, three and a half million gallons per 
дау” (per acre). This is a point worth con- 
sideration in Manchester. As regards the 
benefit of a second filtration, the two Reports 
are agreed. Dr. Clowes found that the first 
filtration removed all suspended matters, 
and about 50 per cent. of the dissolved im- 
purities, and that a second filtration effected 
“ап additional purification of about 19:3 per 
cent" The Manchester experts report 
that "for obtaining a high degree of 
efficiency in the bacterial purification of 
sewage, a system of multiple contact is 
generally necessary; thus it may be taken 
broadly that in the first contact 50 per cent. 
of the dissolved impurity is removed, and 
that in the second contact 50 per cent. of the 
impurity still remaining in the effluent is 
disposed of, and so on.” The same agree- 
ment characterises the two Reports on the 
important subject of trade effluents. Dr. 
Houston states that these waste products, 
which are discharged in large quantities into 
the London sewers, “do not inhibit the 
growth of the sewage bacteria to any marked 
extent" The three Manchester experts 
“are of opinion that only in very exceptional 
cases can trade refuse be present in ordinary 
town sewage in such proportion as to affect 
the bacterial processes of purification.” 

The closed "septic" tank was tested at 
Manchester, but was not found to have any 
advantages over an open tank, the two 
giving "practically identical" results. The 
most important recommendations of the 
Manchester experts may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows :— 

I. The sewage must be screened on arrival at the 


works; 
2. It must then be passed through open tanks 
provided with scum-boards and submerged walls ; 
3. The tank eftluents must be twice filtered, the 
filler beds to be 3 ft. 4 in. deep, and the filtering 
clinkers must not exceed 14 in., or be less than { in. 


in diameter ; 
4. Storm water must be run through *roughing 


tanks" and then passed through “ specially pre- 
pared bacteria-beds. 

The total area of the filter-beds recom- 
mended by the experts is 60 acres for the 
treatment of the ordinary sewage, and “at 
least 25 acres" for storm water. These 
will require about half a million cubic yards 
of coke, and the question may well be asked, 
Where and when can it be obtained ? 

There can be no doubt that the two 
Reports which we have just discussed will 
have far-reaching consequences. They 
cannot, of course, claim the importance 
of the epoch-making experiments in Massa- 
chusetts, but they add considerably to 
our knowledge and are specially note- 
worthy on account of the importance of the 
cities to which they relate. If London and 
Manchester pin their faith to the bacterial 


purification of sewage—and, after the con- 
clusive Report of the three experts, we 
do not see how Manchester, at least, 
can do otherwise — hundreds of smaller 
towns and cities are sure to do the same. 
The advantages of the system are obvious; 
no chemicals are necessary, the area of land 
required is reduced to the smallest propor- 
tions, a large degree of purification can be 
obtained, and sludge is almost non-existing. 
One word of warning, however, must be 
given: great care in management is necessary. 
A filter-bed will give good or bad results, 
according as it is well or badly managed. 
If it be overworked—and this may easily 
occur before it is fully matured—a foul 
effluent will be the inevitable result. On the 
other hand, a fully-matured bed will purify 
four fillings of tank effluent a day, provided 
that adequate periods of rest are allowed at 
intervals—say one day's rest a week—and 
that the bed is well aérated between the 
fillings. 
— — 
NOTES. 
5 THE number of | арреа1в l set 
Compensation down for hearing in the sittings 
Act. which began last week—under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act — is 
thirty-eight. At the beginning of the Michael- 
mas sittings there were thirty-two. A num- 
ber of the appeals included in the list for the 
current sittings were set down for hearing in 
the previous sittings. It is the business of 
the Government and the judges to see that 
proper facilities are given for the hearing 
of these appeals. At present there is too 
long a delay. Thus in the first appeal 
the award was given so long ago as 
June 19, in the second the date is June 21. 
It is a hardship upon suitors under the Act 
that workmen and employers should have to 
wait so long for a final decision. Some 
years ago business men managed to obtain 
for themselves a special “ Commercial 
Court”; it is difficult to understand why 
well-to-do business men are to have special 
facilities for the conclusion of litigation, and 
not workmen and employers whose disputes 
have to come before the Court of Appeal, 


THE completion of the Mansion 
i House subway, the approach- 
ing completion also of the 
Central London Railway, are all signs of 
the creation of an underground London. 
It is obvious that a huge city such as London 
must sooner or later develop its locomotion 
under ground or in the air, and the time may 
come when underground London will be as 
much in existence as that which now 
exists on the surface. Such railways as 
the overhead railways of New York 
and Liverpool show the development 
in one way. In London the development is 
below the surface. It is possible also that 
in time subterranean dwellings, probably for 
business purposes, will be created. But we 
must certainly expect in the immediate 
future a very rapid development of under- 
ground London. New streets and new 
buildings above ground must arise, but it is 
clear that contemporaneously there will be 
a new underground London called into 
existence. 


THE announcement that the 
London and North-Western 
Railway Company have lodged 
a Bill for the purpose of the enlargement of 


Euston 
Station, 
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Euston Station has not come too soon. 
For a long time Euston Station has been 
altogether inadequate for the traffic of the 
line. It is surprising, indeed, that the Board 
of the company have not taken the matter in 
hand beſore. They are not hampered as 
some other companies are for want of space; 
there is a great area of land facing the Euston- 
road which can be utilised for the purpose 
of a new station, It is a misplaced economy 
to delay such improvements, since land 
which has to be compulsorily taken increases 
every year in value in the Metropolis. We 
suspect that had the London and North- 
Western Railway Company built a new 
station ten years ago, they would have saved 
money by so doing. This company is rightly 
regarded as the first railway company in 
England, and it is to be hoped that the new 
station will be worthy of the line. It must 
be confessed that in regard to stations this 
company has been very conservative, No 
attempts have been made to light and to 
warm Euston Station as it should be. A 
large railway company is as slow to move 
as a Government Department. 


MODERN ingenuity has suc. 

p |4645 ceeded in producing machines 
so wonderfully exemplify- 

ing mechanical effort, that there is a 
tendency to forget the physical potentialities 
slumbering around us and beneath our feet. 
Of these forces, and of their irresistible 
nature, we are occasionally only too well 
reminded by some regrettable accident, such 
as the recent explosion at the Leeds Steel 
Works, where three men were killed, and 
twenty were more or less seriously injured. 
The cause of the disaster seems to have 
been the explosion of accumulated gases in 
one of three cupolas used at the works, the 
immediate effects being to carry away the bell 
and hopper, and to blow out a large quantity 
of incandescent fuel and molten iron. As 
showing the intensity of the force manifested, 
it may be mentioned that two of the injured 
men were hurled to a distance of some 
65 ft, whilst large fragments of metal 
thrown upon the engine-house resulted in 
its total demolition. At the inquest, which 
was opened last week, the coroner remarked 
that there appeared to have been no negli- 
gence on the part of the employés, nor had 
there been any breakdown in the appliances. 
So far as we are informed, the furnace was 
of the most approved type, and the Steel 
Works Company themselves will no doubt 
welcome the scientific inquiry which must 


be made. 


"Tur Institution of Electrical 

Swiss Electrical! Engineers discussed last week 
Engineers: the Report of the Committee 
on their recent visit to Switzerland. Mr. 
Crompton stated that what struck him more 
than anything else in Swiss engineering 
practice was the unexpected simplicity of 
three-phase working for electric railways. 
In this country the ordinary practice is to 
use three-phase currents for transmission 
to a distance, and then by means of rotary 
converters to turn them into direct currents. 
The Swiss have shown that this is unneces- 
sary. Three-phase motors are quite as 
efficient as direct-current motors, and seem 
better able to stand rough usage. The 
engineer to a very successful Swiss Railway 
expressed great surprise that it was thought 
necessary to convert the alternating current to 


direct current in the new Central London 
Railway, Several other speakers agreed with 
him, and no one attempted to defend a prac- 
tice which, although it may be advisable in 
an overhead tramway system like the one 
at Dublin, seems to entail needless expense 
in an underground railway. Mr. Hammond 
pointed out that too much importance had 
been attached by English engineers as to 
the effect of cheap water-power on the 
development of electrical industries in 
Switzerland. They were so impressed by 
the magnitude of some of the water-power 
installations like the one at Rheinfelden, 
where the turbines developed 16,000 h.p., 
that they were apt to forget that the cost of 
power was, after all, only a fraction of the 
total cost of generating electric energy. In 
England we have cheap coal, so that even 
if we had coal for nothing it would not make 
much difference in the cost of electricity. 
At Kensington the cost of generating a unit 
is 3d., but only 25 per cent. of this total 
cost is due to the coal. Hence, if coal cost 
nothing, the cost price of the unit would 
only be reduced from 3d. to 21d. Mr. Swin- 
burne said that what struck him most when 
he went into an engineer's office in a Con- 
tinental works was to see nearly all the 
home and foreign technical journals lying on 
his table. Foreign engineers seemed anxious 
to have the best of everything, and judged 
new inventions with an open mind. They 
were not, like our engineers, anxious to 
stamp their designs with their own indivi- 
duality ; their aim was simply to make them 
as good as possible. This led to uniformity 
in practice and a rapid development of the 
industry. 


An MR. G. С. Т. BARTLEY, M. P., 

sae Lamp has met with an unfortu- 
auer. nate accident owing to the 
explosion of a glow-lamp. In a letter to 
the Times of Friday last week he describes 
the accident and warns users of the light 
to put some protection round the lamps 
which they use close to their faces. It 
seems that Mr. Bartley was turning on 
the light on his study table when the 
lamp exploded, its socket being blown out 
and the glass being sent in all direc- 
tions “in myriads of atoms.” Mr. Bartley 
says that the shade of the lamp saved his 
face, but unfortunately he received some 
dust in one eye which confined him to his 
room for several days and prevented him 
from reading. The lamp was a new one, 
supplied by the Westminster Company when 
they doubled the pressure of his supply a 
few weeks ago. From the somewhat 
scanty details given we can only guess at 
what happened. Inside a glow-lamp there 
is a very high vacuum, so when it is broken, 
the glass, which is exceedingly thin, col- 
lapses inwards, and pieces of the glass 
which escape hitting other pieces of glass 
sometimes fly a few yards. This, however, 
would not blow out the socket. It seems 
probable that for some reason or other (pro- 
bably owing to the higher voltage) an arc 
Started across the lamp terminals, and the 
socket and holder fitting closely together, 
the heated air could not get away rapidly 
enough, and so the lamp was literally fired 
out of its socket and collapsed on meeting 
the first obstacle. The force of the explo- 
sion would blow out the arc, This is the 
only explanation we can offer. An explosion 
of the same kind could have been produced 
by lightning, and to this we attributed a 


somewhat similar occurrence in the City a 
few years ago. 


MESSRS. Horne & Co 
auctioneers, acting in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Chinnock, 
Galsworthy, & Chinnock, have recently con. 
cluded, on behalf of the directors of Messrs, 
Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co., the last of an 
important series of sales of freehold property, 
situated in Clerkenwell-road, Portpool-lane, 
Leather-lane, Hatton-wall, and Gray's Inn- 
road. Within that area are the premises, 
having their main frontage in Clerkenwell- 
road (formerly Liquorpond-street), of Reid's 
Brewery, for which that firm have no longer 
any use, having incorporated their business 
with those of Combe's and  Watney. 
Reid's Brewery, previously Meux’s, repre- 
sented a business which, it is said, was 
originally established in Liquorpond-street 
nearly three hundred years ago: the oldest 
portions of their premises, of which the 
demolition has already been begun, were 
built in the latter years of last century. The 
greater part of the brewery site had been 
bought in May last by the London County 
Council for the erection thereon of dwellings 
for the working classes, in which accommo- 
dation will be found for some of those who 
wil be dispossessed through tle construc- 
tion of the new street from High Holborn to 
the Strand, and the Council, we gather, will 
now relinquish their application to Parlia- 
ment for compulsory powers to acquire land 
for that purpose within the limits covered by 
the sales. We are authoritatively informed 
that the sales of the brewery, 560 quarter 
plant and machinery, materials, ironwork, 
and fittings, beginning on October 31, 
were attended by buyers from all parts 
of the kingdom, and realised а total 
of 26,000/, Тһе buildings, comprising 
offices, lodgings for the brewers and staff, 
arched cellars, stabling for 150 horses, and 
some deep wells, extended over thirty blocks, 
the entire area covering an aggregate of 
156,500 ft. superficial, or rather more than 
three and a-half acres. The new road from 
Bloomsbury-square to Farringdon- road, 
which absorbed Liquorpond-street, was 
opened on August 3, 1878. Meurs 
Brewery was originally established, in or 
about 1790, in Liquorpond-street, formerly 
known as Lickapan-street—see Hattons 
“ New View of London,” 1708. 


Reid’s Brewery 
Clerkenwell-road. 
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Proposed Altera. ІТ is stated that the Board of 
tions in Works for St. Giles-in-the- 
Bloomsbury. Fields have notified their 
approval of a scheme propounded by the 
Corporation of London in regard to their 
“ John Carpenter” estate, lying in the north 
arm of the parish of St. Giles, between 
Tottenham Court-road and Gower-street. 
The property in question was laid out by 
George Dance, R A., for the Corporation, in 
the interval 1790-1814, and most of the 
leases will shortly expire. It includes 
Alfred-place, with its two North and South 
crescents, parts of Chenies and Store 
streets, and other adjacent blocks of houses. 
Under the scheme, we regret to say, it 1S 
proposed to pull down the two crescents, 
and to extend Alfred-place (which joins 
them) at both its ends by two new thorough- 
fares leading, by curves, into Tottenbam 
Court-road, at points opposite Windmill and 
Tottenham streets respectively. The two 
crescents, with the wide street on the axis 
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between their centres, form a very nice little THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT produce an effect with a rich dress and sur- 
bit of effect in the way of laying out streets, PAINTERS. roundings. As long as the figure herself (for 


this type is nearly always a lady's portrait) is 
the predominant interest, there is no objection 
to this, and very fine portraits have been pro- 
duced in this method ; but we do not think the 
balance is kept in this case. Among other 
pictures in the octagon room is Mr. Walton’s 
“А Bacchante" (13) which hardly comes 
under the heading of a portrait, but is perhaps 
hung here to explain the artist’s scheme of 
colour in his Head of a Girl” (19), which 
does profess to be a portrait, but is somewhat 
unreal in appearance ; the author has a fine 
sense of colour, but his treatment is better 
suited to the Bacchante than to the modern 
subject. It is a pity he could not lend a little 
of his colour to Mr. Blake Wirgman, whose 
portrait of Miss Sinclair (23) is very graceful 
in pose and expression but curiously cold and 
white in colour. 

Among the very miscellaneous collection of 
works in the large room is one contribution 
from M. Carolus-Duran—a portrait of a little 
girl (48) which seems to have been suggested by 
Reynolds's characteristic child portraits; it has 
not the individuality of style, however, which 
Reynclds imparted to this class of portrait, nor 
is it in the French painter's best manner in 
regard to colour. Among the other portraits 
in this room which may be singled out as of 
special interest is Mr. Glazebrook’s of Mrs. 
Mitchell-Chapman (46), a half-length facing 
the spectator, in a dark dress only brightened 
by one or two bits of pink bows, and the face 
in shadow from the large hat—so much in 
shadow as almost to suggest that there is a 
gauze veil over it, though we take it this is not 
the intention ; there is a good deal of original 
charm about this work. Mr.T. B. Kennington 
astonishes us with a full-length portrait of a 
lady in a dress in which pink predominates, 
while a green curtain forms the back- 
ground, a combination not harmonious to 
the eyc; and Mr. Von Glehn exhibits a 
portrait of a man (58) painted in the modern 
superficial style with the face looking like 
a piece of parchment rather than flesh ; 
a portrait somewhat vulgar in effect and im- 
pression. Мг. Shannon’s “Mrs. Chaloner 
Dowdall " (67) leaning over the end of a sofa, 
is a pretty example of the cicgagé style of por- 
trait. Mr. Lorimer's "The late Sir David 
Chalmers," which hangs next to it, was surely 
in the Royal Academy some years ago; we 
seem to remember seeing it in the large room 
there. This raises a question how many of 
the portraits at this exhibition are really new 
and painted for the occasion, and whether a 
good many of them are not merely old works 
sent in response to a secretarial “ whip." 

There are few works in the long gallery that 
one is tempted to dwell upon much, but we 
should mention one charming portrait of a 
little boy (71) by a French painter, M. Gabriel 
Nicolet, which both in colour and character is 
admirable, and should have been hung in a 
more prominent position. 

The presence of a greater number than usual 
of military portraits, chiefly of otficers now 
engaged in the South African War, as well as 
one of our respectable adversary General 
Joubert, which are not remarkable for artistic 
interest, seems to indicate that the exhibition 
is intended to appeal to the popular mind 


on other grounds than those of art pure and 
simple. 


carried out by an architect eminent In hisday;| THE exhibition of this Society at the Grafton 
this we shall now lose. There is (or was) Gallery is perhaps one of the best they have 
a great deal of good architectural character АЕА о меза piace 1 im- 
‚ гоуе and value of their exhibitions 
of an unobtrusive kind among the squares ff hey did not attempt to fill the whole f fre 
and streets of Bloomsbury; and, between galleries, but were content with the octagon 
the Bedford Estate and other landowners, | vestibule and the large room. 
there seems to bea kind of conspiracy to], The existence of a Society specially devoted 
о НОГА ТЕ to portraits gives an excuse for a certain 
y . amount of what may be called experimental 
F as to F о 
: А reating a portrait, some of which аге о 
P о Ве N 2 TENET interest, if they occasionally run into eccen- 
Conk Ligue. appeared in the Times of tricity. The octagon room affords an oppor- 
Friday last week, signed by шу a „ as to the а ue that 
У А а portrait painter may pursue. r. Watts, in 
the Bishop of Rochester, Sir W. Richmond, his portrait of Mr. с С. Montefiore (6) gives 
and Mr. Holiday, announcing the formation | an example of the simple portrait—that is, the 
of a new society to be called the “ Church por oat эшо, gives pe s epr 21 of 
" : e sitter, with no pictorial composition or 
Craíts League „under the нер ices of those accessories, but in which the likeness is some- 
who were discontented with the manner in | what refined away from realism into what the 
which the Clergy and Artists’ Association | artist would like to make it, or what he thinks 
was carried on. It is stated in the letter ае соса геа of NUS с e em 
ae ee ; which produces fine paintings but somewha 
that the Association “ was. well received by doubtful portraits. The Ме А contrast to 
clergy, artists, and others interested in the | this method may be seen on the opposite wall, 
promotion of true art in churches, But in Mr. Liewellyn's portrait of Mr. R. J. Ashton 
since its inception little progress had been (20), which is an example of the merely realistic 
dexaad'itwasfeltahat tNe-orizinal rules |: likeness " ; not, it must be confessed, interest- 
made, and 1t wa а 8 ing as a picture, but probably, from the very 
left an opening for considerable mismanage- | careful manner in which it is executed, a very 
ment.” In its further general statements the с e а е 1 i Mer 
uestion, as between two such examples o 
ee goes to confirm the n of our portrait painting (there are a good many inter- 
Note of December 23, in spite of Mr. | mediate stages between them) is this—do you 
Priors vigorous protest printed in our issue | want, in a portrait of a friend, the artist's ideal 
of January 6, which receives full answer | of how he might or ought to look at his best, 
i 0 Jéoeresaondente dn ihe present and a colour treatment representing the artist’s 
rom ens ер ideals in colour; or do you want a representa- 
number. tion as like the original as possible? Both 
ي‎ schemes arc defensible. ME Іле ей is 
құз и ‘ang іг | of the more interest to the friends of the sitter, 
5 no ee БЫ the former to those who do not know him апа 
VW 2 Вепоц West, lor a long only look on the work in an abstract sense, as 
time Mr. Gladstone's Private | a picture. Millais, especially in his portraits of 
Secretary, and who throughout his life was|eminent men whose career was before the 


much in the world and knew all manner of 1 ar е 1 n pos 
persons, is an interesting book with many | Shaftesbury he produced not only a striking 
good anecdotes, but in one instance the |likeness but a portrait symbolícal of the career 
author is amusing without being aware of it. | and character x each. "E Watts oe rae 
to sink the likeness in the symbolism; he 
[uc чер Londoners of the average type of makes use of a sitter not so much to make a por- 
English culture, he seems to have had an | (гай as to make a“ Watts.” If the sitter is con- 
impression that Marochetti was a great tent to be thus treated as the raw material from 
sculptor, and refers to his big piece of which to produce an cau ш the pate 
22 . art, others have no rig o complain ; 
тока - Palace Yard as “the finest statue but it is a question whether this is exactly 
we have in London.” It might be that, with- | portraiture in the direct т of the кел, 
out counting for very much, but Sir Algernon | Among other portraits in the same room Mr. 
West goes on to say that Marochetti's model | Guthrie, in his 5 of i e = 5 
for the Duke of Well; ; d (11) obvioualy treats the portr _Opp 
or the Duke of Wellington’s tomb was good, tunity for the display of his own quality of a 
" but was unfortunately rejected in favour of | somewhat 2. d ШЕЛІ Bollinger 
the one which i i 's" (1, is | Professor Lenbach, in his head of Dr. Dollinger 
58 : > E 5 au 2 » 1985 (9), thinks the credit of the portrait-painter is 
most incredible at first sight. Here shown in rendering the original as hideous and 
is а gentleman of evidently some ability, | as unlike human flesh and blood as possible; 
who was constantly moving in what is called | while in the portrait of a lady (7) he н or 
"the best society,” and who had evidently inne О ue 510 Bethe : 
never heard, and had not the slightest idea, show that this painter has no principle what- 
that Stevens's Wellington monument is one | ever in treating portraits, except to produce 
of the greatest works of art of the century, | something that V 5 
н an; ст in one way or another ; t 
„ to its e in the competition theory of portrait painting. A relief to these 
unfortunate.” The remark is a stigma | unattractive works is found in Sir L. Alma 
оп the artistic culture of London society | Tadeina s Е pu о, зы 
zenerall i pu traits (3): three ladies looking at pictu 
SR ie nus йе ne ee ) Ы ease], while the fourth figure, a man, 18 scen at 
"non had been in the habit of hearing | one side as if showing the picture ; a small and 
the Wellington monument referred to as a beautifully hnished work, in which the hands 
great work, in the political and social circles} may be said to be i iate e E 
in which he moved, he would have had more Heads, 259 меу "n As М s work 
inp s er painted. Perhaps a still more charmi g wo 
savor faire than to have “written himself | is the little picture by the saine artist of a lady 
down ац аѕѕ ? in that manner. in evening dress (5), with all the surroundings 
> — in the room, including the bit of stained glass 
seen in the rear, treated so as to assist the 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, AbERYSTWYTIL—Culonel | whole effect without being obtrusive. We do 
Durntield, K E,, Local Government Board inspector, | not think, however, that either of these were 
cently held an inquiry at Aberystwyth into ап painted for the Occasion; the first mentioned 


application of the Corporation to borrow 12,7231. ; 22-2 selamlar already. 
for the extension of the promenade, and 3.5001. for one, indeed, strikes us y 


| : Гу" - f Mrs. 
the provision of workmen's dwelling-h . In Mr. Lavery's large full-length of 
БШШ. The Borough e Hoare (8), the person scems rather Tac 
stated that when the promenade was complete, it to the effect of the brilliant dress ; t е tesh- 
would have a sea front of one mile and a half. The | tones are dull and heavy; in short, this is ап 
number uf houses to be erected in tbe Smithfield is | example of another type, which we may call 
nineteen, the costume portrait, in which the object is to 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE ordinary fortnightly Ineeling of the 
Architectural Association was held in the 
Meeting room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W., on Friday last weck, Mr. G. H 
Fellowes Prynne, President, in the chair. The 
minutes of thc last meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the following gentlemen Were 
elected members of the Association, viz 
Messrs. L. W. Ensor, N. A. Leach, and Е E. 
Lloyd. К 

It was announced that the next meeting of 
the Discussion Section will be held on 
Friday, the 10th inst, when Mr. C. B. Bonc 
will read a paper on “Granite as a Building 
Material in the Channel Islands." 

The Chairman, in announcing that the second 
meeting of the Elementary Water-colour Class 
will be held on Friday, the 19th inst., said 
that it was a great pity that so few members 
had joincd, and if anv members now desired tu 
do do there was still time, as only one meetin 
had been held, and there were five to follow, ^ 
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Mr. Arthur Bolton then read the following 
paper, entitled 


“The Dome as the Basis of au Architectural 
System,’ , 


“The Dome is not only the grandest of archi- 
lectural features, but may be regarded also, 
equally with the vault, as the basis of an 
architectural system. A tendency exists to 
regard the Dome more as an isolated feature, 
centralising in character, than as the expres- 
sion of a principle of covering, capable, 
as the vault proved to be in the hands of 
the Gothic architects, of pervading the 
whole structure of the building to which it 
is applied. Such а proposition might, I think, 
be deduced from a survey of the application of 
the dome in the buildings of more than one 
epoch, and from examples developed on very 
varying lines of plan. The requisite clearness 
of idea, however, can best be maintained by 
restricting our survey to one epoch, the 
Renaissance in Italy, and by further selecting 
two types, which I think may be traced in 
the churches of that period. The considera- 
tions brought out, however, by the study 
of the examples given, are by no means 
intended to be confined solely to buildings 
of that epoch and character. If the idea 
of a definite principle in the use of the dome 
be granted, the further value of these examples 
will consist, not in the particular details 
characteristic of that period, but in the light 
thrown on the general problem o! the structure, 
in an artistic sense, of such domical interiors. 
Similarly, the restriction of the illustrations 
to churches only is an accident rather than an 
essential, a great development of such build. 
ings having taken place in Italy simultane- 
ously with a revival of interest in the dome as 
an architectural feature. 

The modern dome is an Italian creation, 
and the numberless examples to be found in 
that country presenti the series of changes and 
experiments that mark the introductión of a 
fresh element in architecture. With the 
spread of the Renaissance such studies 
were carried abroad, and two examples, 
here given from Spain, witness to the wide 
interest of the problem of the application of 
the dome at that epoch. There is an unfor- 
tunate paucity of examples in this country, but 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren shows the 
influence of the movement, and though his 
work exhibits a preference for vaulting and 
flat ceilings, still singularly interesting results 
were achieved by him in the application of 
the dome at St, Paul's, St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
St. Mary-at-Hill, St. Mildred, and at two other 
destroyed churches of a later type. 

The duration and wide extent of the Renais- 
sance movement, its composite character and 
divergent tendencies, render selection impera- 
tively necessary, and difficult as is the task of 
suggesting lines of development, still the 
attempt is worth making, because of the 
interest and value that may thus be found in 
what would otherwise seem to be merely 
isolated experiments. There is, moreover, 
no reason to suppose that the movement 
has exhausted itself, or that as the basis 
of modern European architecture, in a wide 
sense, it will yet be displaced for a long 
period. What has happened is that the 
special interest that was attached to the order 
system, derived or associated with Roman 
architecture, has lapsed, and that conse- 
quently lessons may be drawn from a study 
of the buildings of the Renaissance, inde- 
pendently oí the customary architectural 
features and details of that period. In the 
fuller knowledge and interest of the present 
day in the work of earlier epochs, it would he 
a mistake to regard Renaissance methods of 
treatment, in matters of detail, as the only ones 
suitable and expressive for modern, and par- 
ticularly church, architecture on а domical 
basis. Nor, on the other hand, is it wise to 
refuse any merit or worth to any cxamples, 
cither of an early or late date, owing to a com- 
prehensive prejudice regarding their details. 
What “building in a good Roman manner” 
meant to the Renaissance men is becoming 
mvthical to us who have lost touch with a 
sentiment due, on the onc hand, to a restricted 
knowledge of old classical architecture, and on 
the other, to the historical and literary associa- 
tions connected with ancient Rome ; while as 
regards the quarrel between the orthodox, and 
the rebel Rococo School, we are no longer 
concerned to také sides, but rather to appreciate 
whatever signs of progress we can detect, 


even beneath a mask of detail that may seem 
oftentimes sufficiently inappropriate. 

Working, therefore, on such lines as those 
traced out above, we can proceed to select for 
study two types, to be roughly distinguisbed as— 
I., The Domical Church, and II., The Five-Dome 
plas. The first of these types is the result of 
the application of the dome, as the system of 
covering, to a settled form of church plan that 
had been handed down from the Middle Ages. 
That the common type of church plan, which is 
the result, mainly, of the Gothic system of vault- 
ing, modifying previous structures popularly 
described as  basilicas, should be equally 
affected by a new phase, such as the introduc- 
tion of the dome, is only logical. It is a fact 
that may be briefly illustrated by one point 
only—a matter of primary setting out—such, 
for instance, as that the basis of the Gothic plan 
having been a nave of oblong bays and an aisle 
of squares, with the dome a square compart- 
ment, became desirable throughout. Though 
the nave of St. Paul'sshows us that some degree 
of compromise on this point is possible, still 
this condition is one of radical importance. 
If the test of style in a Gothic cathedral be, 
as has been suggested, that every part should 
be vaulted, so also in a domical building, the 
dome should be the chief covering agent. The 
first type, therefore, “Тһе Domical Church," is 
one of peculiar interest as the study of the 
eflect of the introduction of a new principle of 
covering to a settled type of plan, largely the 
outcome of a preceding system. 

The second type, "The Five-Dome plan,” 
exhibits the dome in its most characteristic 
development from the original simple sphere, 
coveting a single apartment. In this form 
the chief dome is presented in a relation of 
contrast and proportion to its four satellites, 
while the originating idea of the cupola as 
expressive of space is preserved, according as 
the scale of the surroundings has been success- 
fully calculated to enhance the main effect. 

We shall find that the two types we have 
chosen to treat are often overlapping, for, 
obviously, a plan like that of Sf. Salvatore, 
Venice (Example No. IV., lithograph It), is 
formed by repeating the five-dome plan, in order 
to obtain the length of a church of the common 
type, while S. Alessandro (Example No. XVII., 
lithograph 2: see also: view in sheet of 
“Domed Interiors") may be described as 
a compromise, being a five-dome plan with 
an eastward in place of the more usual 
westward extension. For the purpose of our 
classification, however, there is a sufficient 
distinction between the two types, as the 
five-dome plan is a geometrical form complete 
in itself, while the domical church is the out. 
come of the use of the dome as the covering 
principle for plans of the traditional type. 
` The subject of the leading domed churches of 
Europe has been so often, and so well treated, 
that we can assume familiarity on the part of 
our readers with the plans and treatment of the 
Pantheon, St. Sophia, St. Mark's, St. Peter's, 
St. Paul's, &c. ; all the more, because in reality 
they are examples of another type, being mainly 
built as domes, in the sense in which the 
Pantheon at Rome is а dome—namely, a 
circular apartment whose effect is due to its 
sperical ceiling ; while our object is to show 
the changes that result from the application of 
the dome, when used to produce a domed 
interior of a complex character, one in which 
the annexes contribute to, but are not sacrificed 
to, the special effect of a great dome. 

In order, therefore, to deal with the subject 
in sufficient detail, we have set aside in addi- 
tion to these great dome churches, the 
octagonal type also, which starting from 
Roman forms and the early baptisterics, passes 
through such phases as St. Vitale at Ravenna, 
and S.M. Angeli at Florence, &c., to the 
developed form of S.M. Salute at Venice, 
examples resulting in the main from the addi- 
tion of an aisle outside the primary octagon. 

Another type passed over is that of the simple 
Greek Cross, as S. M, Carceri at Prato (1485-91, 
Giuliano Sangallo), ot which form numerous 
examples exist in Italy, as until the plan is 
enlarged to a square, by the angles being filled 
in and treated with minor domes, a line oí de. 


In our lithograph plate of this class of plans we wave 
preferred to call them * The long plan with dome,“ as we 
think the expression °“ doınical church " rather implies a 
church in which one great dome is the predominant 
feature. — Ep. 

t By “lithograph 1,” we refer to the uppermost of the 
two plates of plans and sections in this Issue; Є Jitho- 
graph 2” refers to the sheet below it. The plans printed 
as blocks with the text are referred to as being in Fig. т" 
or "Fig. 2." The name, of all churches illustrated. are 
given in the text ta italic; — ED. 


velopment can hardly be said to have been 
started. In reality, the two forms, the Grec 
Cross, and the Five-Dome plan, are distinct 
types, with probably a separate, if related, 
origin. 

The problems of vaulting, left unsolved by 
the Romans, found an outlet in that phase 
which we call the Gothic style, the essence of 
which as a vaulting system lay—firstly, in the 
device for rooting oblong bays by means of 
pointed arches, thus superseding the clumsy 
Roman methods of groins of eliptic and double 
curvature ; and, secondly, in a special and con- 
tinuous development of the rib as the feature 
of the vaulted covering. By Gothic analogy, 
therefore, that which seems to be necessary 
for the progress of a style is a certain em- 
phasis of leading points, which will then pas 
imperceptibly through various phases, often 
returning in the end to the point of departure. 
Thus we see the rib running through a serie 
of changes until, in the fan vault, it has sunk 
to a surface decoration, one of the points, in 
fact, from which it may be said to have started, 
Similarly, in а Domical System, we might 
expect that the problem of expanding the 
simple domed apartment of the Pantheon, 
on the lines of the complex type of church 
plan worked out during the Middle Axes, 
would lead to changes, both in the maia 
characteristics of the dome itself, and 
also in the plan to which it was applied 
Nave and aisles are crushed bythe space of the 
dome pure and simple, and the problem took 
two shapes, one in which a great dome was the 
essential and the surrounding parts wer 
merely related to it, and served to enhance 16 
value, and the other in which the dome is 
modified to the existing plan and then becomes, 
as it were, only a new svstem oi covering, 
possessing, as compared with the preceding, 
the effect of surfaces instead of lines, and ol 
space instead of height or length. In such 
a process the loss might be great, the simple 
effect of a great sphere tending to disappear 
in the multiplication of parts, but the gain 
should be in the unity resulting from the 
universal use of the dome in all parts ol 
the plan, and in a step taken towards the 
development of a complete scheme, a 4 
possible basis for a new system. That the 
results of the first efforts were not a com- 
plete success does not mean that the problem 
was an impossible one, but only that the 
originators could not clear themselves at a 
bound from those Gothic traditions that explain 
the structural compromises of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s. Half the interest oi an enquiry into 
domical principles, and indeed into the archi. 
tecture of the Renaissance as a whole, les " 
the unsolved problems presented. Look at the 
internal treatment of St. Paul's. What a series ol 
difficulties it admittedly revcals, but how little 
confidence do we feel that our age could have 
better solved the problems of its architecture 

Before proceeding to concentrate, therelore, 
our attention on the two types thus marked out 
—namely, “the Domical Church" and “the 
Five-Dome plan —we must first consider in 
a general way the special qualities of the dome. 

The essence of the dome internally com 
sidered in spaciousness, and the majesty an 
harmony of covering a plan with its a 
section is most fully realised in the Pantheon б 
Rome. This effect, however, is accompanie 
by a lowness of proportion which, after a 
great height of the medieval work, cou 
hardly appear other than trivial. Moreover, 
the bondage of the circle is felt, ae 
enlargement of the diameter produces 1- 
extra grandeur compared with the actu. 
increase of size. The first efforts, therefore 
in the use of the dome are marked d 
great height, which, though lower iu | 
previous Gothic proportion, was soon tet 1 
be intolerable. and the progress of doin 
building, as it may be traced 1n Renaissine: 
examples, is a record, with some exceptions. 4 
a continued reduction in height of the ш a 
In working on such lincs the Italian 1 
tects were often not hampered by m 
considerations, elevations being the excep ie 
as their churches are often situated !" 10 
centre of blocks of buildings. Могсоует, 1. 
when isolated, the practice of the On 
also we may add of the Italian S 
tects had accustomed them to а conside: | 
indifference in the matter of esterni Chi 
It happens with us, possibly ME done 
majestic grandeur of St. Paul's. th: и 
has come to be thought of as | ra peuple 
of obtaining external effect, Dut < mastet- 
familiar with the Pantheon as their 
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work, might well feel the influence of the The problem, then, of the domical church is| church is the tendency of the walls to lean 
dome іп a different way. Hence, in this | this relation of space and length, and it has [outwards in appearance, and the partiality of 
essay we can, for this and other reasons, | been partially solved by a reduction in height. | the Gothic builders for arcades has been 
discard external considerations, and treat | This was а gradual process owing to Gothic | ascribed to a perception on their part of the 
the subject from the interior, as a matter of | influences, and to a desire, now and again | correcting influence of curving lines. Conse- 
plan or section producing an internal effect, | predominating, to obtain a commanding ex- quently the treatment in this instance is a 
which however, in any genuine architec- | ternal effect. As regards the interior even, it| good example of what may be done in such 
ture, would never be out of due relation | may be conceded that the dome, reduced | cases, while the alternation of solid and void, 
to its external appearance. Such сопѕійега- | {ә a surface vault, drumless and pendentive- [in good proportion, is the probable explana- 
tions may be left as belonging to the less, loses something of its character, but the | tion of the appearance of great size which 
future possibilities of domical architecture. | gain lies in the binding together of the parts, | this nave possesses. 
From the point of view, therefore, of the | so that the great arches are of the dome, and] Оп the same plate the small diagram of 
interior we shall argue that height, a leading | the dome of the whole church, while by the | Sf. Giovanni Battista, Pesaro (1540, G. & B. 
feature in the medizeval vaulted interior, is] introduction of minor domed compartments | Genga) (Example No. III., lithograph 1), shows 
destructive of the effect of space, the special] scale is obtained, and the general system] the other type of internal buttressing. The 
character of the ideal dome, and that the con- | begins to approach the harmony of the Gothic| well-known church of the Redentore, Venice 
stant reduction in that proportion is directed | scheme. It is not pretended that the forms | (1576, Palladio) has practically this plan, but 
toward satisfying a desire for spacious effect. | described were new, as they may be found in | masked by the use of the revived orders, the 
The problem thus became that of ousting (һе | Roman and Byzantine buildings; but that|side chapels becoming the deep arches of a 
Gothic influence as a step towards the forma- | does not detract from the value of the work | Roman arcade, from the Coliseum. 
lion of a new system, whose principle might|of. the Renaissance architects, who were| This digression on the simpler problem of 
be that all coverings are domical and not cross | attempting to fuse them into a new system. | the one-span church has its use in that our first 
vaulted. Е Moreover, Renaissance art, being essentially | type, “ the domical church,” is a derivative of 
This tendency to absorb the dome as а individual, examples cannot be followed out іп | the large hall, without however reaching a 
roofing principle led to fundamental changes | that sequence, which we may find in mediæval] stage of greater development until, by the 
in its nature. Being brought into relation | architecture; but though some type тау | formation of aisles, the problem becomes more 
with the whole plan, it is transformed in size | appear in advance, or be carried out with a | complex. It is the call to adapt the dome and 
and character. Harmony of dome and nave is | knowledge, and a certainty, beyond that of a | the traditional church plan that is responsible 
obtained by reducing both to one key, from | work of almost the same. date, still a general | for the more interesting attempts that followed. 
which a complex plan arises, as the minor | tendency can be traced with sufficient clear- | There are іп Italy, and elsewhere, a number of 
parts must be also covered on a domical | ness, and тау be followed up with advantage. | Renaissance interiors of the normal Latin cross 
system, if consistency of structure is to be Many of the forms and features described | plan without aisles, which most often are 
obtained. . | may be traced, often crudely, іп the studies of | replaced by side chapel recesses. Such ex- 
In а domical church the problem of adjust- | the first architects of St. Peter's, as displayed | amples, though possessing a dome at the 
ing nave and dome is complicated by the] in Baron de Geymuller’s book on that subject, | crossing, are not domical churches proper, but 
necessity of avoiding too great a contrast of | thus Antonio Sangallo's “Study for a Nave" from them there is a development, perhaps 
height. For while in a dome pure and simple | shows a treatment of domes on the surface | best illustrated in Rome itself, in which these 
the whole of the surroundings are merely] vault plan which is highly interesting. One | side chapels are enlarged to squares, and 
subordinated to a grand: effect of space and | may, however, suggest a caution not to look | carried up for separate domical treatment, as 
height, the domical church by its length | at such sketches too much іп the light о іп the Church of the St. Apostoli (1702-24, 
upsets the balance and destroys that special | subsequent knowledge, or we may be attri-| Fontana). Remarkable effects of lighting can 
effect, buting to their authors a more advanced skill | be obtained, where these compartments are 
Given a long nave with one or two domes | than their work would have displayed, had it | top-lit, but the general unity of the interior is 
in Е length, the resulting vista down the | been executed. Ж, 2 by „ features. 
church presents serious gaps, due to their e great height of the bays of the side 
height, and to remedy eee a complete Type I. Ihe Domical Church. aisles of the nave of St. Peter's (1606-12, 
change of character was brouglit about. We enter then upon the consideration of our | Carlo Maderna) shows an approach to this idea. 
The drum of the dome is first given ир, first type, that of churches more or less com-] The plan of St. Carlo in the Corso (1612: 
then its section is lowered to a saucer shape, | pletely designed on a domical system, after | Onorio and Martino Lunghi) is as though such 
and finally it is amalgamated with its enclosing having cleared the ground by the foregoing | а series of chapels were thrown together, to 
arches. This last process is based оп the | preliminary consideration of some of the | form a wide aisle in front of the usual chapel 
principle that every plane section of a sphere | elements of domical architecture. recesses, the passage way being carried right 
is circular, consequently the dome is no longer Our first example, the church of St. Andrea at | round the semi-circle of the apse. Each 
bounded by the enclosing square on plan, but | Mantua (Example No. I., lithograph 1), begun by | domed compartment is separated by bays, the 
these four arches are really sections through a | Alberti, in 1472, is remarkable in the history of | width of the arcade piers, and in working 
dome of much greater diameter. We might|art as the first modern church with a dome.|round the apse the cupolas become oval in 
say that the dome springs with the enclosing | The reason, however, for including it in this | plan, while the separating bays are slightly 
arches, and that the pendentives are abolished place is, that its system of enormous walls, | radiating. As is well known, the applica- 
as à distinct architectural feature, being now, | within which chapels are as it were dug out, | боп of the dome solves іп the easiest way 
in fact, portions of the sphere itself. This brings it into relation with the plan of carrying | some of the problems of chevet vaulting. 
particular process of domical treatment we | domes on pierced square masses, which has It is worth while to mention this example, 
propose to identify throughout as “the surface | been already discussed. For, if we imagine when considering the subject of domical 
vault,” being a term expressing something of | the tinted squares placed the square of the nave | churches, because the wide aisle has been a 
its special effect. By this method а great | apart, and then opened up, we have the plan of | subject of experiment in modern work, on 
reduction in height is secured, while the domical | St. Salvatore Church. (Example No. IV., litho- | account of certain advantages in seating ac- 
principle remains, and the effect is perhaps graph 1.) In St. Andrea the side chapels are commodation, and it is conceivable that the 
more characteristic than if, the pendentives | arched over below the entablature, which carries | domical idea could be well utilised in such a 
being retained as a distinct feature, a seg- | а continuous barrel vault, and the tinted squares, type of interior. The aisle question will be 
mental saucer be sprung from the crowns of | having only small doors of access, form по part | found to exclude large batches of domical 
the enclosing arches, which is the only other [of the internal effect. They are thus waste | examples of more than one period and style. 
wav of securing a similar result. space in fact, while. preventing any circula-| The fourth example, St. Salvatore, Venice 
This absorbing of the dome asa system | tion outside the nave. These compartments, |(Example No. IV., lithograph 1) commenced 
may be usefully connected in idea with that moreover, must be as high ag the chapels| on a scheme by G. Sparento, approved in 
characteristic of Roman plans, wherein walls| themselves between, unless a minor gallery 1500, was carried on and completed by 
ot immense thickness seem to have had dug | were arranged over them, somewhat as in the | Pietro and Tullio Lombardo in 1 534. It is 
out of them the minor features of their exedrze Jesuit church at Rome. 1t is not too much to | the largest and most important of a series of 
and recesses. We shall return to this point] assert of this example that the plan is emi- studies in the application of the dome, the 
later on when dealing with St. Andrea at nently one awaiting expansion, and that it| outcome of the influence of St. Mark's, and 
Mantua Example No. I., plate 1), here we wish | possesses a high value as an originating work. probably of other smaller churches in Venice 
only to draw attention to the analogous way in| St. Andrea is a church, moreover, which | ot that period and character. The cenire of St. 
which the timid openings in the square piers of | must be seen for its effect to be fully realised, | Mark's was seen to constitute a complete con- 
a Byzantine church, such as St. Mark sat Venice, | otherwise it is hard to understand why it is | ception in itself, and the expansion and de- 
are transformed into the minor compartments | опе of the noblest of all the Renaissance | velopment of the Byzantine model was followed 
of the five dome plan. In this there was a churches, possessing some magic of simplicity | out by the Renaissance architects in Venice. 
principle capable of expansion, for the dome is | and proportion, which affect the spectator with The square pier masses which in St. Mark's 
then carried on open picrs related іп covering | a dignity and grandeur that might not be | апа other examples of the style, carry thc 
lo itself, like parts of a completely domical | appreciated, from a mere inspection of the | domes, are here cut away to mere legs, leaving 
structure : as under the Gothic system, the cross design on paper. In its enormous solidity of | a good aisle on either side of the nave, but the 
vaulted bay of the aisle responds to the wider] construction, it is a direct outcome of the|treatment in detail is such as to retain their 
and loftier compartment of thenave. This тау | revived interest in the grandiose ruins of | character as supporting piers. Internally they 
be said to be a departure of greater promise | Rome. are domed either with surface vaults, as in Si. 
than that shown in the early form of dome The Carmine Church at Florence (Example | Giovanni Grisostomo (1497-1504 by Moro Lom- 
church, as St. Andrea at Mantua (Example | No. IL, lithograph I), although the part illus- bardo), or have cupolas sprung from a string 
No. L, plate 1), where the plan is that of a dome | trated—the nave—is late in date, being rebuilt | over the arches, asin St. Salvatore. These piers 
supported on the barrel vaults of nave and|in 1771, and not important from the point of | are the key to the whole interior, as a detinite 
transept, whose length is simply destructive of | view of domical design, is given here as an | relation should exist between them and the 
the main feature to which they are intended to] instance of a similar but reduced treatment | main dome, both in scale of plan, and in height 
belong. It was an advance in one way to place | of thick walls and a single nave. The supports|of section. This is a consideration further 
the Pantheor on to a vaulted hall of equal scale, in this case are smaller, and the chapels are | dealt with in the second part dealing with the 
but it was also spoiling -both.. It is a greater | made perhaps more useful in the general effect | five dome plan. St. Salvatore, though a small “ 
step to bring both into harmony, and this it was by their half-dome heads carrying up the eye | church, is remarkable for structural harmony 
the main effort of the Renaissance architects to to the main vault. © - ИЕ: and elegance, due, probably, to the almost ex- 
accomplish, . The zesthetic difficulty of the single span | clusive use of the dome as the covering agent. 
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Fig. 1.--Plans and Sectioas of Domed Churches. Tyfe I. (Sce also lithograph plates.) 


This church is supposed to have exerted con- 
siderable influence on our next example, St. 
Giustina at Padua (Example No. V., lithograph 
I, and fig. 1; see also plate of “domed 
interiors ") the model for which, bv Alessandro 
Leopardi, was accepted in 1521.“ On his death 
in the latter half of 1522 or beginning of 23 
the work was continued, but it seems likely that 
changes, at any rate in the detail, were made. 
Andrea Morone, engineer, who was appointed 
in 1532, is responsible for the upper parte. 


zee e --- een eet pa 


* Cf. Osvaldo Paoletti. 


— — 


There is a heavy and clumsy character about 
the work, especially in the covering, which it 
is difficult to associate with the architect of 
the Colleoni pedestal and the mast standards 
of the Piazza at Venice, also works by Leopardi. 

It would seem as if the scheme of St. Gius- 
tina had been biassed by the designs for St. 
Peter’s, founded in 1506 ; as though it were a 
compromise between the development proceed- 
ing in Venice, and the more grandiose ideas 
current in Rome. | | 

The defett of the Paduan churchis that it 
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ice of 
length is obtained by the crude device $ 
repeating the main dome three times dow k 
nave, of the same diameter, but very м. 
lower in height. The nave domes are. T with 
from each other only by a single pic d by 
narrow arch band. This pier 1s balie | 
an arcade across the aisle, and has 1 80 dome. 
a mere partition wall, while the eae сай 
though of equal span, has a compound P This is 
ample width of barrel vault to rest upon. E 
an inadmissable distribution of the E 
from an artistic point of view, the 
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| Fig. 2.—Plans and Sections of Domed Churches. Type JI. (Sce «also lithograph plates.) 
i 77 eS 


e, the resulting heigt t | work is not ineffective, presenting perhaps an 


appearing too light in constructive effect, domes are shown outsid idea of what those great Roman buildings may 


while the crossing seems clumsy. There is, producing internally a most well-like effec t. : 
in fact, a want of unity in the plan which may This church is notable in that it possesse s nay ока like, supposing that they were left 
be broken into two portions. . |зоте degfee of external character. The we s The Church of the Benedictines, St. Nicola 

The five dome treatment of the crossing | facade is still in the rough, but the nave outside i 3 8 ©. (Example No: Vl. litho cele T ^ 
resembles that of St. Maria Campagna (Example treated in what may have been the style of th : ша Ети pur d Pate (is Ka 
No. XVI thograph 2) іп that the four minor | Roman Thermæ, and being in simple brick - | plan 
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very similar lines to St. Giustina, but is 
better worked out in detail. The division 
between the two domed bays of the nave 
is here much strengthened, while the single 


instead of double setting out of the side 
chapels is more in harmony with the scheme of 
the plan. This example is on a great scale, 
about 350 ft. by 210 ft., producing a striking 
internal effect with some perspective capa- 
bilities. Built 1558 to 1578 by P. Valeriano of 
Catania, it was restored on the old linés after 
an earthquake, a century later, by Gian Battista 


Contini. 


Example No. VII. (sections, lithograph 1 ; 
plan, lithograph 2), the Duomo at Ferrara, 
is an old building modernised to the design 
of F. Mazzarelli in 1637 and carried on 
from 1711-28. [t displays several features 
which illustrate the study upon which we are 
engaged. Atonce more complex and interesting 
than the other examples, built on an oblong 
site, lit almost exclusively from a clearstory, 
this building affords an instance of what may 
be done with a town church on an ordinary 
plot. There are three internal transepts, each 
marked by a dome, the intervening blocks 
being treated on the Gothicplan of oblong bays 
in the nave, and squares in the aisles. There 
is, however, a minor difference in the setting 
out, for a kind of lateral perspective has been 
obtained in the plan of the piers, such as may 
be seen іп Bramante's architectural back- 
ground to Raphael's fresco of the School of 
Athens,* but which has not,so far as the author 
is aware, been realised elsewhere. It is an 
effect especially suitable in a Renaissance 
church, on account of the stability that it 
suggests, preventing too many cross views, as 
well as that slender pillar effect which distin- 
guishes a Gothic interior. That the last point 
is a danger to be avoided in Renaissance 
churches may be seen in the earliest examples, 
as St. Agostino at Rome, the cathedral at Pienza, 
&c. In such early instances, the Gothic plan is 
merely clothed in classic detail, as in the piers, 
which become four pilasters back to back, of 
inordinate proportion, in spite of the use of 
pedestals, owing to the attempt to reach up to 
the cross - vaulting at the usual level of a 
medizeval interior. Such an effort is not aided 
by the small rise of a round arch, as compared 


with that of the pointed form. 


Returning to the consideration of the plan 
before us, an explanation may be due to the 
reader who is at home in vaulting problems, 
and may be wondering how those oblong nave 
bays are ceiled. The groins are not ellipses, 
nor do they twist, but the covering is circular 
barrel vaulting with intersections for the 
windows, the wall arches being run on to the 
main vault at the crown level, or nearly so; 
the half groins, however, are not in one plane, 
as the halves of a diagonal rib would be, the 
junction being concealed by the decoration. 
These wall arches, moreover, are sprung high 
up off the vault itself, Undoubtedly this is 
rather a trick, but, when one remembers the 
difficulties of rooting such oblongs with round 
arch vaulting, one can only be amused at the 
ingenuity displayed. The aisles, it will be seen, 
are domed with surface vaults, adding much to 


the sense of apparent stability in this church. 


The lighting of the building is remarkable, 


proceeding almost entirely from the inter- 


vening blocks on their three sides, through a 


clearstory over the aisle, the domes being 
windowless, with a very good effect as regards 
the light and shade of the interior. 

Unlike many examples, this of Ferrara has 
the advantage of conforming to the doctrinaire 
rule, that the dome marks a resting-place, for 
here each distinguishes a transept, and is also 
a point from which seven altars are visible at 
once, being an effect sometimes arrived at in 
modern Roman Catholic churches, as in the 
crypt of the Sacré Cceur at Montmartre. Тһе 
lines of sight, laid down on the plan, show that 
this result is obtained by an attention to cross 
views, not common in Renaissance interiors. 

The question, however, of the impolicy 
of using domes, at other than points of 
rest, is really one of vista, it being assumed to 
be unpleasing to look down a series of 
domes; that is to say, it is the structural 
question of the dome section, for while domes 
of the pendentive and drum types are apt, by 
rising high above the enclosing arches, to 
make awkward gaps in the line of the covering, 
saucer domes and surface vaults are not so open 
to objection, being lower in section and more 


ошын шн TT 8 NEW‏ نے 
Usually considered to represent. Bramante's ideas fcr‏ * 
a St. Peter's, with a nave on the basis of a Latin crys‏ 


plan. 


in harmony with the arches that contain them. | A good abutment is thus obtained where the 


Undoubtedly, however, the question of vista 
is of the greatest importance. For instance, in 
this very example, on looking down the length 
of the nave, the three domes, or rather the two 
beyond us, occurring aíter the cross vaulting 
between, tend to leave the end arches of each 
block without apparent support. This effect 
occurs also in Gothic cathedrals whose cross- 
ing carries a lantern. іп the latter case а 
remedy has sometimes been found in vaulting 
the crossing level with choir and nave, which, 
of course, at once extinguishes the problern. 
In this instance the use of saucer domes, or 
surface vaults, for these transept domes, would 
have removed the effect of the gaps to a large 
degree. 

Considerations of vista are also a reason for 
the level ridges of an English Gothic vault, in 
that the effect of length is best produced by 
providing a line for the eye to travel along, 
and that of the vault crown is one of those 
most naturally followed. In wooden roofed 
interiors, ridge rib and purlins effect the same 
object. 

Ribs are not at first sight a promising idea 
in connexion with domes, though there are 
cases, where the use of strongly marked ribs, 
as in St. Maria di Gradi, Viterbo (1740, Salvio 
Niccolo) carried up from the angles of an 
irregular octagon, or other form on which the 
dome rests (see also plan of Sam Giovanni 
Battista, lithograph 1), still leaves something of 
the special dome effect, such as might not be 
entirely lost if a system of wide bands down 
the centre were uscd, leaving circles to occupy 
the spaces at the sides.* The introduction, 
however, of ribs in domes, while producing 
often a ceiling of powerful effect, seems to 
destroy those special qualities of the sphere as 
a covering, which count for so much in the 
attractiveness of the dome as an architectural 
feature. 

From the point of view of a domical church 
there is a certain imperfection in combining, 
as in the Duomo at Ferrara, domes with cross 
vaults, one being a surface and the other a line 
treatment. St. Paul's presents a clever com- 
promise in this respect, as in the nave the 
oblong bays are covered by saucer domes which 
rest on the cross arches at the ends, while on 
the sides they are supported by the groins of an 
interpenetrated cylinder. The defect, however, 
follows that the sides appear insufficiently 
supported by the thin line of the groin, as 
compared with the ends carried on the strong 
cross arches. The wreath band at the base of 
the saucer dome, while exaggerating the point, 
seems required to emphasise the cupola form. 
A glance at the plan, however, of our ex- 
ample shows that.the two cross-vaulted bays 
of the intervening blocks between the transepts 
could very well be treated as one composition, 
either domed with a saucer or covered with a 
barrel vault. Of this there is the instance, 
given on the same plate, of the Badia di St. 
Flora at Arezzo (Example No. VIII., lithograph 
2) 11550 (?) Vasari] in which the treatment below 
the vault is as a Palladian bay of two free 
columns and a central arched opening. A 
small oval dome across the aisle gives em- 
phasis to a side altar. The tendency to setting 
out in square bays, in domical work, is directly 
manifested in the greater harmony of the 
Badia scheme. 

We shall conclude this part of our essay, 
dealing with Type IL, the Domical Church, 
by a reference to St. Fedele, at Milan (Example 
No. IX., fig. 1) (1569-79, Tibaldi Pellegrini). 
This is an instance of the application of 
the surface vault to a single span nave, 
bringing this example into comparison 
with those of St. Andrea and the Carmine, 
with which we started. It illustrates also 
how, in the Later Renaissance, a treatment of 
columns as orders on stricter Коптап lines was 
attempted. In this case the columns of the 
main order are used as vaulting shafts, as in 
the Thermæ, though with a closer adherence 
to rule, than probably distinguished the works 
of the Romans themselves. We may consider 
this example as the model of the Madeleine, at 
Paris, though the covering in that case is by 
pendentives and top-lit domes. Aisles in this 
type can be obtained by bringing out the order 
free from the side wall, and covering the 
passage by a barrel vault from column to 
column, as in Sf Quirico, Siena (Example 
No. X, fig. 1), illustrated on the same sheet, 


* French Gothic vaults, where treated with English 


ridge ribs, produce a somewhat wavy effect owing to the 
rise and fall of the ridge, although this is not so noticeable 
as might be expected, 


side walls are thin. 


Second Type.—The Five-Dome Plan. 


We now proceed to take up our second type, 
differing from that which we have been соп- 
sidering in this important respect, that the five- 
dome plan constitutes an isolated and self-con- 
tained structure, and retains rather more of the 
original dome. effect, possessing as it does a 
central and dominating, cupola-covered area. 
It is, perhaps, the most satisfactory develop. 
ment of, the-simple domed apartment of the 
type of the Pantheon, as it is free from the 
complications that arise with attempts upon an 
octagonal basis. 

We have already alluded to the relation 
between the examples of our second type and 
the Byzantine model, as in St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and also to the process of opening out the square 
supporting masses as minor domed compart- 
ment of the plan. The barrel vaults that 
bind these squares together agree well in 
idea with the main dome which they carry, 
being, in fact, only arches of ап ampler 
width, insuring a greater sense of stability, 
The system as a whole tends to lower the 
interior, as the pier compartments, as hollowed 
out, must not be too high internally, while the 
existence of much space above would call for 
an upper story, also domed, such as, indeed, 
might well exist, in relation to a system of 
internal galleries of a structural character. In 
St. Salvatore (lithograph 1) the space above 
is disposed of as a panelled attic, the lines 
of which range round the whole interior. 
In applying the classic features to this type 
of plan, the legs of the piers became naturally 
the main pilasters, enclosing a minor order 
carrying the small arches of the internal dome, 
this treatment agreeing well with the ideas o! 
Bramante and Palladio. In certain examples 
these minor domes have drums, and show 
outside as turrets as in S.M. Campagna 
Piacenza, and St. Giustina, Padua ; but in St. 
Salvatore, Venice, the drum is omitted, the 
dome springing from a string just above the 
heads of the small arches, which are united by 
pendentives. 

By the use of the surface vault, as already 
explained, a still further reduction of height 
can be effected. The same course Can be 
adopted with the central dome, as in Si. Rosa, 
Viterbo (Example No. XII., lithograph 2), by 
which means the whole interior may be brought 
to a unity, and spaciousness of effect. such as 
the first efforts could not attain, owing to their 
excessive proportions. 

There are cases, of course, where the five- 
dome plan might be used for the opposite 
quality, should a frankly tower-like result be 
desired, for if sufficient attitude were given to 
the minor domes, the central feature could be 
carried to an otherwise unattainable elevation, 
producing a strong impression of height, but 
at the expense of, what are generally con- 
sidered to be, the special characteristics of the 
dome. | 

The Fortezze Church at Viterbo, dedicated to 
St. Francesco е Paolo (Example No. XI., litho- 
graph 2), is just outside the walls of the town. 
It was built for one of the Farnesi, who Е 
great patrons of the architect Vignola ; he was, 
in fact, building Caprarola for them between 
1555-9 in the same neighbourhood, so that in 
attribution of this work also to him 15 ie 
unreasonable. The exterior is unfinished an 
the interior rather rough, though not wanting 
in dignity. This example is interesting 1m 
our enquiry, because in the same town 15 | 
Rosa, just mentioned, built in 1848, of 7 
the same dimensions but of an entirely и 
internal effect. The two are drawn side DY 
side to the same scale. : at 

The quality of space tends to disappe 
when much height is given, and no À 
are the minor domes of St. Rosa prope 
tionately less in height, but the surface se 
principle being applied to the main с, 
great reduction in the total height 15 o 
on a similar plan of nearly equal dime 8 
The greater effect of spaciousness obtaine ine 
very much more than is accounted for by! Y 
actual difference in size. Some part of m 
due to the greater attention bestowed "s 5 
minor domes, and to the attempt that has ai 
made to bring them into closer relation s 
the centralarea. The modifications introduce. 
into the plans of the main piers are a iei 
direction, and also in that of providing 4 Ж be 
seating for the start of the domes. It opa 
observed that the minor domes might 
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been treated as surface vaults, reducing the 
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height, with a probable gain in spaciousness of 

effect to the whole interior. The aim ina 

church of this type must be to get good cross 
views, and a perfect relation between the 
central and minor domes, in which respect the 

relative bulk of the four great piers is a 

matter of primary importance. An example 

on the same plate, the church of Sf. Maria 

di Lito, at Pistoia (Example No. XIII., 

lithograph 2) (about 1309, Ventura Vitoni), 

shows that a tempting solution of this side of 
the problem was not untried. It seems easy to 
replace the piers by four single columns, giving 

a practically unencumbered square interior, 

while carrying on them the vaults and domes 

above, as we find done in Byzantine examples, 
or in La Martorana at Palermo, in which last 
pointed arches are used. Renaissance examples 
also are to be found, in which single columns 
are used, and one in which a group of four 
half-columns fused together forms the pier. 

The drawback to this single column plan, 
however, lies in its excessive simplification, by 
which it loses interest, a single glance reveals 
the whole interior, and also seems to stamp the 
upper part as somewhat of a fraud, so much 
architectural scenery above with so little 
apparent support below. Whereas the pier 
System, at any rate, has more reserve and mys- 
tery, while the unity and relation of parts can 
be equallv well preserved, and above all it has 
that air of stability which constitutes so large 
an element in genuine architectural effect. 

When the S.M. Letto type is extended on all 
sides, still using columns, the plan of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, is approached, as the 
formation of a central octagon, by the omission 
of the four middle columns becomes necessary, 
to secure the relative increase of importance to 
fhe dome. We have, in fact, a hall of columns 
to which a cupola is applied in order to secure 
a free central area. The type is essentially a 
compromise owing to the tendency in the spec- 
tator’s mind to restore the omitted columns, an 
impression probably arising in part from the 
difference of scale between the small bays of 
the colonnade and the wide central area. 

It is interesting to remember that Palladio's 
favourite form of vestibule is a hall about thirtv 
feel square, having fouz columns about five feet 
out from the angles. In his designs the central 
area thus formed is usually cross-vaulted, leav- 
ing flat ceilings for the angle squares, but with 
а domical treatment the five dome plan is 
obtained, and would be equally palatial in 
effect. This is recorded in passing as an 
Ao DIN of the domestic application of the 
ype. 

E! Sagrario, Granada, а Spanish instance, 
1705-59 (Example No. XIV., lithograph 2) ap- 
proximatcs in scale of plan to St. Francesco (No. 
X1.) and St. Rosa (No, XII.), but exhibits a wide 
variation of internal section. In this instance 
height has been striven for, and attained by 
making the interior practically in two stories, the 
minor domes being lifted above the main order. 
The chief peculiarity, however, is that the minor 
cupolas are placed at the cardinal points of 
the main dome, the angles being cross vaulted, 
The plan obtains considerable extension by a 
series of deep recesses in the external walls, 
and by adding to this a relative smallness of 
features, the impression of a large church is 
produced. In comparison with St. Rosa, it is 
interesting to observe that the central squares 
of both are of the same dimensions, all the 
increase of size in the Spanish example being 
Bien to the surrounding areas. The surface 
Vault, however, of St. Rosa conveys an idea of a 
dome of much greater diameter than that in El 
Sagrario, where the greater height also detracts 
from the importance of the central feature, If 
the system of the Spanish example were 
carried to its logical development, the effect of 
a square hall would result, the lofty piers 
becoming incidents in the interior, while the 
minor domes, acquiring the importance of the 
central feature, would seem (о be parts of 
one comprehensive domical covering. The 
arches in three tiers in the side sections, 
rising from the wall recesses to those which 
carry the vaulting of the angles, and on up 
to the arches of the minor domes, constitute 
the best feature of the scheme. The many 
breaks in the detail are characteristic of the 
Spanish use of the orders, 

Our next example (No, XV., lithograph 2), 
the church of Madonna della Stecatta at Parma, 
built by Giov. Franc. Zaccagni from 1521-30 
is ke the Invalides at Paris and churches 
ot that type, in that the angles of the plan 
are not brought in as parts of the general 

enect. This is especially the case in this 


instance, as the only openings are small door- 
ways, thus reducing the plan internally to a 
simple Greek cross, like the church of St. 
Maria Carceri at Prato, a type which it is not 
our purpose to discuss. 

An interesting point about this example is 
the greater attention bestowed upon the ex- 
terior, and the fact that the cupola drum is 
surrounded by an arcade, in place of the more 
usual colonnade, while the curve of the interior 
and exterior dome are almost the same. 

In another example (No. XVI., lithograph 2) 
the church of S. M. Campagna, Piacenza (1522-28), 
attributed somewhat doubtfully to Bramante, 
the angle domes are carried up as turrets 
outside, with the usual loss of internal effect. 
The exterior is an interesting piece of brick- 
work, rigidly following the lines of the interior 
design. The five dome plan is here extended 
by barrel vaulted bays on all sides, giving 
length and a transept effect; while the 
diamond, on which these plans naturally shape 
themselves, falls within the walls of the church. 
Except for a gain in cross views and accommo- 
dation, the architectural effect is not much 
improved, though, of course, greater height 
can be indulged in with success. 

There is a diagonal line to be applied in 
section, as well as in plan, when determining 
the height of these interiors. The most suit 
able point to consider is that at which the 
circle of the dome lantern, or the apex of the 
cupola, is to be cut off by the cornice of 
the springing, or by the crown point of the 
enclosing arches. The same consideration 
applies also to the minor cupolas. The 
next important station point is that in 
the extreme angles of the plan, from which 
the relative bulk of the great piers can 
best be appreciated. The plan of these piers 
is, therefore, a point of great interest, for, 
obviously, on that depends the extent of the 
cross view of the interior as a whole, as well 
as the appearance of adequate support for the 
superstructure. | 

The first improvement on the simple early 
form of a square recessed pier is to cant the 
angles towards the smaller domes, as is done 
slightly in St. Francesco (detail of pier, litho- 
graph 2) and rather more in St. Rosa (No. XII.). 
The piers of S.M. Ghiara at Reggio (1597, Alesso 
Balbi) have very large cants to these minor 
features. When the domes are surface vaults, 
the cant is like the start of the cupola, and where 
a pendentive is used, it acquires greater import- 
ance beginning in that way, than when it com- 
mences from nothing in the internal angle of 
the pier, 

It will be noticed that a large cant to the 
main dome characterises the Spanish example 
{lithograph 2), which also shows the doubling 
of the arch bands of the minor domes, as occurs 
in late instances. ) 

А form of pier of a different character is 
obtained from the column type (No. XIII., 
plate 9, when minor arches are introduced 
under the entablature, so that the order be- 
comes one quarter engagcd. There was an 
example by Sansovino, St. Geminiano, Venice, 
1556 (unfortunately destroyed), of about the 
same scale of plan. The column on the angle 
of the minor squares is an effective feature, 
though, with any close adherence to the order 
system, certain detail difficulties would have to 
be faced, which probably accounts for the 
rarity of this type. The great development of 
pier in S. Alessandro, Milan (lithograph 2), 
obscuring the angle domes of the plan, 
exhibits a tendency backwards to the plan of 
St. Peter's at Rome, as it now is, with its 
isolated angles and absence of cross vicws. _ 

We have not in this essay to deal with 
questions of architectural detail, but we may 
say, in passing, that these piers belong to that 
late phase of the Renaissance already alluded 
to, when an attempt was made in using the 
orders to give them a separate character. 
This idea was expressed in various ways, but 
the plan of inserting a complete column, and 
forming a recess behind it, as in the example 
beíore us, was a favourite expedient. 

The complications of thc order system are 
possibly more felt in the second type than in 
the first, as the same need for the vertical lines 
of pilaster and column is not experienced in 
the five-dome plan as in the Domical Church. 

S. Alessandro at Milan, already referred to 
(1589-1602, L. Binaghi), may be described as be- 
longing in part to both of the selected types. It 
exhibits a skilful extension of the five-dome 
plan eastwards instead of westwards, as is the 
more common. By this means on entering we 
realise at once the full effect of the dome, un- 


weakened by any preliminary extent of nave, 
while the second impression of length beyond 
is pleasing and the manner is good, as the 
second dome repeats the first but in saucer 
form, wisely attempting no second effect of 
height, and the vista then closes in with the 
natural termination of an apse. 

Without entering on a third division of the 
subject, we will glance for a moment at the 
later stages of the domical architecture of the 
Renaissance in Italy. We have alluded above 
to a late form, in which irregular octagons 
(sec plan S. Giov. Pesaro, lithograph 1) are 
domed with strong ribs from the angles, as 
somewhat converting the dome into a vault in 
effect, though still leaving something of its 
special character. There is considerable bold- 
ness of effect in some of the later examples of 
this type, as S.M. di Gradi. Viterbo (1740, 
Salvio Niccolo). 

S.M. Vita, Bologna (Example No. XVIII., 
fig.2) (1087-1787, G. Borganzoni), is another 
instance, but with the plan enclosing an oval 
shape, such as in the last period became a 
marked feature. 

Such oval churches, as S. Pietro e Paolo, 
Ceriano (Example XIX., fig. 2) (1670-1679), and 
S.Maria Prato, Gubbio (Example No. XX., tig. 2) 
are interesting in the present day, because 
experiments have been tried quite recently 
in oval interiors, and the geometrical and 
structural aspects of the problem can be 
Observed in these old examples, bad and 
unsuitable as their details may appear. A 
special study might well be given to this type 
on that account. 

Of the hexagon variety (Example No. XXI., 
on the same plate, S. Giovanni Evangelista, 
Orvieto, is an example (fig. 2) ; whilethe curious 
late attempts to, as it were, square up within 
an oval circumference a central circle or 
square, with annexes reaching towards the 
boundaries of the enclosing curve, are illus- 
trated in Example No. XXII., the Church of the 
Madonna di S. Luca at Bologna (1731, С. 
Dotti). 

Example No. XXIII., the Chiesa del Madonna 
at Macereto, by a- pupil of Bramante, is an 
earlier form, in which the central :quare and 
annexes are comprised in an octagon. 

Our last example (Example No. XXIV., fig. 2), 
St. Fean_at Burgos, is more closely connected 
with the five-dome plan, though the octagonal 
boundary has reduced the minor domes to 
triangular spaces of vaulting. The interior, less 
octagonal in effect than appears on paper, is 
spacious, and seen at a glance. The-piers are tal 
and slender, almost to excess, while the dome is 
somewhat small, and tends to lowness of effect, 
owing to the proportionate increase of the 
surrounding areas. The use of the pointed 
arch to solve the difficulties of the triangular 
vaulting is a singular fact. 

In conclusion, we have endeavoured to treat 
the subject of Domical Architecture as a 
question of structure in an artistic sense, and of 
proportion both of plan and section, indepen- 
dent of what is called style. While details 
are decaying, form in structure may still 
be progressing, and the interest of the later 
examples is often due to an advance in 
the general handling of the problem, This 
progress may be lost sight of if we allow our- 
selves to be blinded by prejudice induced hy 
the detail employed, morc particularly in late 
examples of the Renaissance. 

Àn instance of the independence of detail of 
these problems may be seen in the new church 
of the Sacre Cceur at Montmartre, which 
though Romanesque in detail, belongs to our 
second type. Amongst other points this 
exainple shows how an increased height can 
be obtained in the minor domes of the five- 
dome plan, by the simple expedient of formine 
openings with Welsh groins in the barrel vaults 
enclosing the dome, so that the whole of the 
space within the hollow piers is opened up. By 
this means the effect of an otherwise excessive 
height in the minor domes js obviated, and 
their area is included in that of the main 
structure. If, however, this process is carried 
too far the square hall effect is produced 
Somewhat analogous is the treatment of 
the angles of support to the minor cupola 
vaults of the Pantheon, Paris (see plate “Domed 
Interiors ”), though here carried out with an 
excessive lightness of pier, and in a somewhat 
disconnected manner, due mainly to the cn. 
tablature of the order below. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, in progress at 
Westminster is an instance of the use of domes 
on a large scale, the nave consisting of thre» 
domed bays of 60 ft. diameter. The side arches 
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are here divided into two bays, as in St. Antonio! 
at Padua, while structural galleries are ob- 
tained by arches on columns as in St. Mark's. 
Many other developments are possible, and 
will occur in future examples of domical 
architecture. 

An irresistible tendency to development will 
be displayed in architecture when a start has 
been made on the lines of a possible system. The 
first experiments are often reckoned as failures, 


but the future is more indulgent than the | domes. 
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Saint-Front de Perigeuex. He felt that plan No. 
10 had a very fine effect (Mr. Bolton: Yes, but 
the detail is abominable). What he looked 
upon as domical started from St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople. There was no doubt that as a 
student who had worked for some time 
in Paris, his thoughts were influenced by the 
‘cole des Beaux Arts, and he was afraid that, 
in visiting Italy after studying in Paris, he had 
been rather disappointed with the Italian 
The French school had certainly 


present, and a consideration of their impor- | developed a domical system to a much greater 
tance as links, oftentimes gives a credit to extent than anything which could be seen in 
buildings, that might be denied to them solely |the Italian churches ; as, for instance, in the 


on their artistic merit." 


church of Montmartre, and the Church of St. 


The following is the list of examples Augustin, іп the Boulevard Malesherbes. The 
referred to in the paper, with the dates and the dome was one feature, and not merely an 


names of the architects. 


Those in italics are accident of covering over particular spaces. 


from the author's own surveys and are all There was a dome which was very little 


drawn to uniform scale. 


The small diagrams , known, and which was based on a different 


in addition, illustrations from Laspeyres, “ Die | system of construction, and that was the dome 


Kirchen der Renaissance in Mittel-Italien,” | 


Strack, ‘Central und Kuppel Kirchen der 
Renaissance in Italien," and Hittorff & Zanth, 
Architecture Moderne en Sicile," have their 
o vn scales attached :— 


at Valence. The dome was on a tomb out- 
side the north side of the church, and 
the courses of masonry of the vault, in- 
stead of being horizontal, were vertical. It 
was a section of a sphere, but all the joints ran 


| Place. Date. 


Ex. No. Name. 
! 
I. St. Andrea .. T | Mantua. 1472 
II. S. M. Carmine Florence. 1771-82 


III. S. Giovanni Battista А | Pesaro. 1540 


IV. | S. Salvatore ` „„ Venice. 1506-34 
V. S. Giustina Р | Padua. 1521-34 
УІ. 5, Nicola (Benedictines) Catania. | 1558-78 
VII. | Duomo .. Ferrara. 1637 
VIII. | Badia di S. Flora .. .. | Arezzo. Pad 
IX. S. Fedele .. 25 .. , Milan. 1569-79 
X. S. Quirico . 1% .. | Siena. ж 
XI. | S. Francesco e Paolo Viterbo. 1560 
XII. Rosa 2 .. | Viterbo. 1848 
XIII. | S.M. Grazie o Letto .. i Pistoia. 1509-35 
XIV. | El Sagrario Е .. | Granada. | 1705-59 
XV. | Mad. della Steccat . | Parma. 1521-39 
XVI. | S.M. Campagna .. Piacenza. | 1522-28 
XVII. 5. Alessandro .. | Milan. 1589-1602 
XVIII.] S. M. della Уйа .. 8 Bologna. 1687-1787 
XIX. | S. Pietro e Paolo .. Ceriano. 1670-9 
XX. S. M. del Prato .. Gubbio. — 
Orvieto. 


XXI. | S. Giovanni Evangelista.. = 

XXII.| Mad. di San Luca .. | Bologna. 1731 
XXIII. Chiesa del Madonna. | Macereto. — 
X XIV. | S. Jean z Burgos. = 
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Schedule of Churches Illustrated. 


The Chairman said that they knew, when 
they saw Mr. Bolton's name on their syllabus, 
that the paper would be a thoughtful one, and 
they had not been mistaken. The paper would 
give them food for thought, and for this, and the 
illustrations which Mr. Bolton had shown, the 
thanks of the meeting were specially due. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Bolton, said he quite agreed with 
the Chairman that the paper had given them 
something to think about, but for that reason, 
and because there were so many points raised 
in the paper, it would be difficult, or impos- 
sible, to discuss the paper without carefully 
reading and considering it. The paper might 
very well have been divided into two parts, 
eich being dealt with on separate evenings. 
It was thirty years since he (the speaker) visited 
Italy, and it was difficult for him to recollect 
some of the buildings which Mr. Bolton had so 
recently seen. He did not quite agree with 
the lecturer asto the headings which had been 
given to the two parts of the paper, for he 
did not call type 1 a domical church. The 
fact that over a particular crossing—the cross- 
ing of the transept and nave—there happened 
to be a dome, did not constitute a domical 
church. The nearest approach to а domical 
church in the illustrations which Mr. Bolton 
had shown was that of S. Fedele, Milan, which 
was in many ways а remarkable building, and 
represented another type of vaulting. He did not 
agree with Mr. Bolton’s idea that he had done 
away with the pendentives. The pendentives 
were really the chief constructional features of 
the dome, and the fact that in some instances 
the upper portions of the dome and the penden- 
tives carrying them happened to be part of the 
same sphere in no way lessened their impor- 
tance. Inthe drawing made by Mr. Bolton on 
the black board, he had by accident omitted 
the indication of the arch line, which showed 
that the pendentive commenced on the line of 
springing of the dome. Nor did he (Mr. Spiers) 
qu te agree as to what Mr. Bolton called the five- 

uome plan, for there were very few of that 
type. S'. Marks was a five-dome plan ; so wa 
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in a contra direction. He was extremely 
obliged to Mr. Bolton for his very interesting 
paper, but before discussing it at greater 
length he desired to devote further considera- 
tion to it. The illustrations which Mr. Bolton 
had brought before them were an excellent 
series devoted to one subject. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said he had listened with very great 
pleasure to an interesting and admirable 
paper : but, like Mr. Spiers, he felt it would be 
unprofitable to attempt to discuss the paper 
without studying it. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said that one could not 
help thinking, in lookíng at some of the illus- 
trations which Mr. Bolton had brought for- 
ward, what a splendid church Wren might 
have designed had he had iron and concrete to 
work with. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith having briefly sup- 
ported the vote of thanks, 

The Chairman said that the paper would be 
of great value to them when printed, especially 
if accompanied by the illustrations. The sub- 
ject was of great interest, and they must all 
agree with Mr. Spiers that, as regards domical 
treatment, St. Sophia was the acme of beauty. 
As to Mr. Brodie's remarks about Wren and 
concrete and steel, he was very glad indeed 
that Wren made use of the materials he did. 
The dome of St. Paul's was perfect in propor- 
tion. In his opinion the plan of St. Vitale, 
Ravenna, was one of the most suggestive for 
modern church work. One could not help 
wondering why the dome was not more taken 
up by Gothic men and Gothic artists. It wasa 
marvel that no Gothic architect had done so 
thoroughly, especially as there had been 
examples extant from the earliest times. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meet- 
ing and carried very heartily. 

Mr. Bolton, in reply, said tbat he was hoping 
to arrange later on for the publication of the 
paper in pamphlet form, together with the 
plans and illustrations, at a nominal figure. 
His interest in the subject was excited in this 
way : He first went to Italy on an Association 
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tour, when he noticed that there seemed to be 
a relation between the churches of St. Salvatore 
and St. Mark's at Venice, and St. Giustina at 
Padua ; then some years afterwards he visited 
Sicily and was struck at finding the same idea 
in St. Nicola at Catania. Subsequently two 
churches at Viterbo near Rome, so alike in 
size, but so dissimilar in effect, attracted his 
attention. After that it became his habit, when 
he saw а church with five domes (face Mr. 
Spiers), to make a study of it. Some one 
would perhaps say, What was the use of these 
studies in modern practice? Therefore he had 
brought before them an illustration of a small 
work he had carried out, which showed how, 
in the case of a staircase, such knowledge had 
been of some service to him. As to Mr. 
Spiers’ remarks, he (the speaker) had expressly 
set aside from consideration domes like St. 
Sophia ; he knew the great importance of that 
monument, but what he meant by domical 
churches was not that kind of thing at all, but 
a church in which the principle of the covering 
was a dome. He ventured to think that the 
Italian architects had a difficult problem to 
deal with; the clergy were used to the old 
Gothic plan, and just as in our St. Paul's one 
saw a mediæval church with a dome applied 
to it (for that is one of the characteristics of 
St. Paul’s) the problem in Italy had been to 
retain something of the old church plan, and 
at the same time to make use of the dome. 
In following out this idea they had realised 
that one great big dome would not doat all ; 
the big dome was all very well when there 
was one great space to cover. Directly aisles 
were introduced the problem commenced, 
and thus was developed a plan such as they 
found in St. Salvatore, Venice, and, to his 
mind, a church like that with several domes 10 
it was a very interesting study. It was aven 
nice thing to have a church like St. Sophia to 
design, but he did not think that any of them 
would have any such chance, as a great dome 
would not be built simply to be looked at. On 
the other hand, they might be able on a small 
scale to work out a scheme with more domes 
than one. He agreed with the Chairman : 
remarks as to Wren and the use of steel an 
concrete. As to the Church of St. August 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, it me” 
be an interesting study outside, but they со 
hardly accept the interior as a fine church. : 

The chairman announced that the next xS 
ing will be held on the 26th inst., when 5 
W. R. Lethaby will read a short paper 
“ Cast Iron.” | 

The meeting then terminated. 
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Illustrations. 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE M. 
ALPHAND, PARIS. 


pees HE monument to the late M. Alphanê 
bor many years director of р 
е АЕ works in Paris, hasi been 555 * 
public subscription in the Avenue ae pn 
Boulogne. The sculptural portion 15 em 
of the great sculptor M. Dalou, the pe Eee 
and architectural accessories . m 
designed by M. Formige. M. vfi ne ; 
represented Alphand “іп his habit as МАМ k 
holding in his hand the low hat w to git 
usually wore, and as if bending MEN 1940 
directions to the four figures grouped. a 
who are intended to personify du pe 
Architecture, Painting, and ешш Dalou 
cerned in the decoration of Paris. E 
has, however, given to these figures te 
trait heads of four representative men 


Ld t 
M. Huet, Inspecteur-Géneral des Ho ат 
Chaussées; М. Bouvard, the And for the 


architect ; M. Roll, the painter ; 
sculptor M. Dalou has introduc Pee d 
likeness. There could hardly have istrative 
greater compliment paid to the 3 cse 
genius of Alphand than to represe" vi, 
eminent men as combining to Carry 
eneral scheme. | . 
а The bas-relief on the exedra in n 
presents various classes of workmen ing, Kc 
in carrying out work in planting, e d in the 
indicating the part taken by Alpha in Paris 
formation of new squares and gardens of an 
The whole is an admirable example 
artistic monument. M. 
Not much is known in this country 
Alphand, but he played a very 1PPO mam 
in the improvement of Paris for k had 
years. Without being himself an artist, 


ed his own 
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a very clear perception of what could be done 
witha site, and a remarkable energy and re- 
source in organising and carrying out a large 
scheme. Paris owed him a monument, and 
has fulfilled the obligation in a manner which 
has added another ornament to that beautiful 
city. 


SOME DOMED INTERIORS. ° 


THESE interiors are from photographs used 
by Mr. Bolton as illustrations to his paper on 
“The Dome” at the Architectural Association. 
Three of them, those of S. Giustina, S. Ales- 
sandro, and the Panthéon, are referrcd to in 
the paper in illustration of special points. The 
whole paper is printed in the present issue. 


PLANS AND SECTIONS OF DOMED 
CHURCHES. 


THESE two sheets contain most of the 
diagrams exhibited at the Architectural 
Association last week in illustration of Mr. 
Bolton's paper referred to above; the re- 
mainder are given in two pages of cuts in the 
text accompanying the paper. 

The plans have been purposely arranged 
regardless of their consecutive numbering, in 
order to group them into two classes indicated 
in the title. Unfortunately, whether from diffi- 
culties of space or írom a mistake on the part 
of the lithographers, the plan of the Duomo at 
Ferrara, which belongs to “ Туре I,” has been 
placed on the page dedicated to “Type 1”; 
but otherwise the grouping indicated in the 
title is carried out. 

The plans are all specially referred to and 
commented on in Mr. Bolton’s paper. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
FOREST MANAGEMENT. 


‚ АХ ordinary general meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on Monday evening last at No. 
12, Great George-street, S.W., the President, 
Mr. T. M. Rickman, occupying the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, and some donations 
to the library having been announced, 

Mr. John Nisbet, a Colonial Fellow, read a 
Piper entitled“ Forest management, with 
suggestions for the economic treatment of 
woodlands in the British Isles." At various 
times in past history Britain had, he said, expe- 
rienced more or less acutely the want of timber 
for special constructive purposes. This was 
notably the case during the great period of 
naval warfare about a century ago; but 
improvements in communication by land and 
water had since then enabled the British Isles to 
obtain from foreign sources, and from our 
great colonies and dependencies, the vast 
quantities of timber now annually required. 
Those, however, who gave attention to 
Statistics concerning the existing market for 
timber, the sources of supply, the annual 
increment in growth, and the present exces- 
чхе demands for the supply of actual require- 
ments, could not fail to be impressed with the 
Serious position into which this country had 
drifted with regard to satisfying her 
necessitous demands for timber in the 
near future. The requirements in timber 
ot the more commercial portions of the 
world — Europe and North America — had 
now become excessive, though not abnormal. 
They were strictly normal as a result of the 
vast industrial energy displayed, and of the 
adaptation of wood, both to general constructive 
industries and to special new branches, such 
as the use of wood-pulp and. cellulose. But 
they Were excessive, in so far that in many 
countries the sources of supply were now 
failing to yield in annual increase a volume 
of timber equal to what was being harvested. 
In other words, to utilise existing markets the 
forest capital of timber-producing countries 
Was being encroached on in a manner that 
must soon lead to a much decreased out-turn. 
Apart from imported hard woods, such as teak 
limber from India for shipbuilding, Jarrah 
lor wood pavement, and the like, the great 
bulk of the timber used for constructive pur- 
poses in Britain was coniferous. It consisted 
mainly of pines and firs, which were annually 
imported to the extent of 16,000,000]. a year 
out of total imports of forest produce varying 
from 20 to 224 million of pounds sterling per 
annum. In considering the sources from 
Which these existing requirements were 


supplied, the questions that naturally suggested 
themselves were: (1) Whence are these sup- 
plies drawn? and (2) Can these sources of 
supply be relied on for the future? The great 
sources of supply of coniferous timber to Britain 
were, and for many years had been, the coun- 
tries forming the seaboard of the Baltic and the 
north-eastern corner of the North American 
Continent. These must form in the future, as 
they had in the past and do now, the great 
natural storehouses whence the supply of 
coniferous timber must be obtained, unless and 
until extensive new woodlands that may be 
formed in the British Isles could reach market- 
able dimensions. Unfortunately, however, 
these great sources of supply were now being 
operated upon by economic conditions differing 
from those which had hitherto obtained. In 
past times there was a competition of various 
countries to secure the great British market for 
their surplus supplies of timber. But now 
other countries were competing with Britain 
for possession of the timber required in ever- 
increasing annual quantities. Hence, in place 
of vast quantities of timber having to find a 
remunerative market, there was competi- 
tion, which must gradually become keener 
and keener, among various countries to 
obtain for their own industrial require- 
ments the surplus timber which other 
more thinly populated, but thickly wooded, 
countries would place upon the market 
for export. Our two great competitors in this 
matter, as in other industrial and commercial 
affairs, were notably Germany and the United 
States of America. Both France and Austria 
required more timber than even their own 
large forests were at present supplying them 
with. But Germany was our great competitor 
for the timber exported from Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway ; while the United States, unable 
to supply their vast demands from their still 
extensive forests, must look more and more to 
the Canadian forests to eke out the diminishing 
supplies of home-grown timber and to supply 
all the fresh demands incessantly arising. The 
pressure which these economic forces were 
bound toexert in pushing up the price of coni- 
ferous timber had hardly yet been felt ; but it 
was a factor which would make itself felt more 
and more, until steps of some sort were taken 
by Great Britain to secure adequate supplies of 
British timber, colonial or home-grown. For 
Britain was menaced by a coming scarcity of 
timber ; and anything like the low rates which 
had previously obtained, and were now still 
obtaining, could hardly prevail for many years 
longer. Canada might be considered the 
greatest producer of coniferous timber in the 
world. If its splendid forest wealth were 
being properly conserved and economically 
treated—which was unfortunately not yet the 
case, although public opinion in the Dominion 
was gradually becoming educated to the im- 
portance of this—it could be made to yield 
іп Perpetuo large supplies of timber both to 
Britain and to the United States. Even suppos- 
ing the whole of the Baltic supplies of timber 
to be attracted to Continental markets in place 
of coming for the most part to Britain, the 
mother country could still satisfy all her 
requirements as to timber for building from 
the great Canadian colony if the Imperial 
preferential treatment, about which so much 
was spasmodically heard from time to time, 
were duly cultivated so as to yield its promising 
economic harvest. 

The position of the British timber market 
was therefore very much the same as that re- 
lating to the supply of food-stuffs. We did not 
produce of home-growth more than a mere 
fraction of the timber censumed in works of 
construction. The stocks held were not large, 
and building operations would soon be ata 
complete standstill if free communication on 
our ocean highways were interrupted for any 
length of time. Even allowing for the greatly 
enhanced use of metal and of other substitutes 
for constructive purposes, timber was a neces- 
sity. Actual circumstances being carefully 
considered, without prejudice, it seemed clear 
(1) that under existing circumstances adequate 
supplies of timber could only be obtained from 
foreign or colonial sources so long as Britain 
retained command of the seas, and (2) that, 
owing to the shrinkage in the world's coni- 
ferous forests, combined with the growing de- 
mands and the enhanced competition of all the 
great commercial countries (and particularly of 
Germany and the United States) for increased 
supplies, prices for this kind of timber inust 
soon rise and would go on steadily increasing 
in the very near future. Unless and until this 


statement were approved, no great general 
improvement in forest management could be 
expected in Britain. If, however, they felt 
able to accept this forecast as a reasonable and 
probable one, then two practical questions 
immediately suggested themselves, namely : 
(1) Are the conditions at present obtaining on 
large landed estates in Britain such as will 
enable their owners to reap the financial 
advantages that the anticipated rise in prices 
would indicate as available ? and (2) If not, 
what can be done to improve their economic 
condition ? 

With regard to the first question, the great 
majority of the wooded estates were managed 
upon principles in which economic considera- 
tions as to the production of timber were sub- 
ordinated to other matters, and especially to 
sport. Most of the crops were badly stocked. 
If artificial, they had usually been planted at too 
wide distances; while both natural and arti- 
ficial woods had generally been thinned to an 
extent permitting, and even encouraging, the 
growth of branches at the expense of length 
and cleanness of the stem. Crooked hardwoods 
and flowered timber for furniture could easily 
be grown in the hedgerows and in park lands 
and pastures; but long, clean stems, with a 
good, straight fibre free from branch knots, 
could only be grown in the close canopy of 
much denser woods than were to be found on 
most British estates. Mistakes, too, had often 
been made in the selection of trees when 
forming new plantations. Then, too, large 
numbers of timber trees in copse-woods were 
rendered almost useless by neglect. Not being 
felled when mature, they gradually deteriorated 
in value. Thus they became unprofitable in 
themselves, and occupied soil which should 
be bearing a vigorous crop of younger wood. 

In this matter the State seemed, perhaps, 
most to blame for negtecting the national 
interests. The British Government had not 
as yet—like nearly every other civilised 
Government, including that of their own 
dependency, India—established any national 
school of Forestry. Nor had they done what 
might be reasonably expected of them to 
provide suitable instruction in economic 
forestry at the great universities and technical 
colleges, where most of those receive part of 
their education who later on fulfil duties in 
connexion with the ownership and the manage- 
ment of landed estates. And Government were 
not likely to remedy existing shortcomings 
save under popular pressure. But the land- 
owners themselves were hardly free from the 
charge of neglecting their own interests ; for 
with them it mainly rested to recognise certain 
strong disadvantages under which the growth 
of timber in Britain laboured, and to press 
various reforms upon the attention of the House 
of Commons, such as State instruction in 
forestry, the economic utilisation of the Crown 
forest lands, and the freedom of lands devoted 
to the growth of timber crops from some of the 
virtual restrictions now placed upon them. 

The author then dealt with the question, 
What can be done to improve the economic 
condition of British woodlands ? After point- 
ing out what was being done in various 
educational centres in the country in the direc- 
tion of forestry instruction, he said that 
the time had perhaps come when there was 
a fair opening for professional men, trained in 
forestry, to dedicate themselves to this branch 
of rural economy and to practise as specialists, 
whose services would be available for advising 
as to the formation of new plantations, and for 
reporting on forests and drawing up working 
flans recommending improved methods of 
treatment. In medicine, in law, and in other 
professions there were specialists to whom 
general practitioners took their cases for 
special advice; and he did not see why 
this should not also be quite feasible as 
to special professional advice with regard 
to the management of the wooded portions 
of landed estates in different parts of the 
British Isles. A commencement had already 
been made in this direction in different parts of 
England and Scotland, both by the Department 
of Woods and Forests and by private land- 
owners ; but the movement had not as yet be- 
come anything like general with regard to the 
wooded portions of large estates. The manner 
in which a working plan might be expected to 
effect improvements would extend on the one 
hand to making such recommendations as to 
the treatment of the existing crops, or the for- 
mation of fresh crops, as would lead to the soil 
being utilised to the fullest extent practicable, 
and, on the other hand, to the allocation of the 
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thinnings and falls of timber and of coppice in 
such a manner that the object in view of the 
proprietor might be met as fully as was feasible, 
and that the largest returns capable of being 
obtained from the given soil and situation 
in the 
shape of a regular yield sustained annually. 
As an appendix to the paper, the author sub- 
mitted an extract from a working plan recently 
drawn up by him for the Right Honourable the 
in Hampshire. 
"The Selborne woods consist partly of old 
copses and partly of coniferous plantations of 
Іп the copsewoods the 
standard trees have not in the past been 


might be continuously harvested 


Earl of Selborne's woods 


recent formation. 


selected with a view to anything like regu- 


larity either as regards age or distribution over 
the area; while the coppices are not only 
incompletely stocked in many places, but are 
also filled with kinds of wood of less value 
than might be grown on the given soil and 
For woods of this class the best 
rotation is usually about twenty-five to thirty 
years—/.., about th to 2th of theitotal area 
(according to productivity) forms the annual 
fall; but for specific reasons a rotation of only 
twenty years has here been adopted, so that 
about th oi the area is harvested annually. In 
order, however, to etfect as rapidly as possible 


situation. 


certain improvemems both in the standard 
trees aud in the coppice, a provisional rotation 


of ten years is first of all adopted, so that 
about one-tenth of the area will be felled during 
each of the years 1899-1908, and only after 
that will the normal rotation of twenty years 
become applicable. With regard to the conifer 
plantations, the evils of wide planting have 


not yet been fully remedied. Hence thinning 


must for some years be restricted to the re- 


moval of diseased and suppressed poles, for 
any forcible extraction of revenue from these 
plantations at present would only be delibe- 
rately interfering with the future market value 
of acrop grown economically in normal density 
of canopy.” Proceeding, the author said :— 
If landowners and estate agents decided that 
the future prospects of British forestry were 
such as to warrant some outlay in the pre- 
paration of working plans and in the improve- 
ment of the wooded portions of estates, then it 
might probably be the case that large additions 
would soon be made to the existing area under 
woodland. At present, of a total area of land 
and water exceeding 77 million acres in the 
United Kingdom, over 47 million acres were 
under crops atid grass, leaving nearly 30 millions 
of acres as hill pasture, moorland forest, 
waste land, and woodlands. Now, if there 
were going to be solid inducements offered 
by the home timber- market of the near 
future, it would probably be in the interests of 
the landed proprietors to bring portions of this 
vast uncropped tract under forest with econo- 
mical management. Апа it would certainly be 
to the advantage of the country in general if 
this took place, for the increased labour thus 
requisite would improve rural conditions. It 
would help keep the men on the land in place 
of flocking to the large towns, and it would 
keep money at home which now goes abroad 
for coniferous timber that might easily be 
grown in Britain. Considering the long 
periods of time which ordinarily elapse before 
newly-formed woodlands yield any tangible 
return from the capital invested in them, and 
considering the great fall in the value of and 
the returns trom agricultural utilisation of land, 
Government might reasonably be asked to 
make advances of money at a low rate of in- 
terest (say, the rate vielded by Consols) to land- 
owners desirous of planting portions of their 
estates to be managed a3 economic forests. 
And it would merely be an extension of the 
same principle if advances were also specially 
made to enable landowners to have working 
plans drawn up for their existing woodlands 
and to carry out the recommendations of such 
plans framed by specialists licensed, if neces- 
sary, by the Board of Agriculture. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Nisbet was proposed 
by Мг. C. Bidwell and seconded by Mr. Robt. 
Anderson, and the discussion was continued bv 
Professor Fisher, Mr. Geo. Cadell, and Mr. 
E. W. Hudson. Mr. C. Bidwell, on behalf of 
Mr. Daniel Watnev, moved the adjournment of 
the discussion until the 29th inst. 

e 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS (INCOR: 
PORATED).—At a meeting of the election committee, 
held on the roth inst, the following were elected, 
viz. :— Fellow : J. Preece James, Tenby. Member: 
K. D. Subramani Aiyar, Madras. Associates: R. W. 
Watts, London, and J. Lennard, Brentford. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District 
was held on Saturday at the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Sir Edwin H. Galsworthy, 


the Chairman, presiding. 


Local | Government 
read from the Local Government 


water reservoir, &c., 


proposed additional buildings in connection 
with East Cliff House, Margate; and asking 
for further information as to the estimated cost 
of the proposed Jaundry works at the Leavesden 
Asylum. 

Park Hospilal.—The Works Committee re- 
ported upon the judgment of Mr. Edward 
Pollock, official referee, in the action brought 
against the managers by Messrs. Leslie & Co., 
the contractors for this hospital. The decision 
having gone against the managers, the com- 
mittee recommended that there should be an 
appeal to a Divisional Court, and, if necessary, 
to the Court of Appeal. The plaintiffs’ claim 
was for compensation for the delays of special- 
ists employed to execute certain works in 
connexion with the hospital, on the ground 
that the specialists in question were nominated 
by the managers and that the contractors had 
no option but to employ them. The official 
reíerec upheld this claim, although the con- 
tract included payment for all such works, and 
the plaintiffs had included in the tender as 
profit a sum equivalent in most cases to Io per 
cent. on the amounts which they paid to the 
specialists. Another part of the claim was for 
3,100/. bonus, founded on the resolution of the 
managers of October 24, 1896, by which the 
plaintiffs were to be paid a bonus of that 
amount if they completed the hospital to the 
satisfaction of the architect, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
by July 7, 1897, or, failing that, a bonus of 50“. 
for every day between the completion and 
September 7, 18y7. The bonus was to be 
independent of and without prejudice to the 
contract, and "absolutely conditional on the 
completion by the dates named, without any 
allowances in respect of weather, strikes, or 
any other cause whatsoever. The architect's 
certificate as to the date of completion and 
handing over to be absolutely final and binding 
for the purposes of this offer.” 

The main point in the action, said the Com- 
mittee, was that the specialists were agents of 
the contractors and not of the Board. The 
official referee, however, gave judgment for 
bonus of an amount to be ascertained, and held 
that the words, “апу other cause whatever,” іп 
the bonus resolution did not include the defaults 
of the specialists. 1f this decision were upheld, 
there would be no advantage to the Board in 
the employment of one general contractor, 
embracing the payment to him of a profit on 
the work of specialists. The only object of 
that profit was that the contractor should 
undertake the responsibilitv for the whole work. 
The official referee found, as a fact, that the 
plaintiffs had no control over the specialists, 
and that the Board and not the con- 
tractors were responsible for the default of the 
specialists. The Committee had always taken 
the view that while the architect must control 
the design and technical instructions as to 
specialists’ work, the general supervision was 
in the contractor's hands, and he was respon- 
sible for the whole. If the decision were left 
unchallenged, it would have very far-reaching 
consequences. Mr. Brown, Chairman of the 
Committee, said that considering the large in- 
terests involved, he thought the managers 
would be unanimous in deciding to appeal. 
The recommendation of the Committee was 
carried. 

Tooting Bcc Asylum.—-The Works Committee 
reported that since the plans for this asylum 
were adopted, two years ago, their experience 
with regard to the nature and extent of the 
laundry accommodation required in a hospital 
or infirmary for imbeciles had convinced them 
that changes might be made in the laundry 
plans which would admit of greater simplicity 
of construction and facility of supervision. 
They therefore submitted amended plans for 
the laundry by Messrs. A. & С. Harston, 
similar to the amended plans recently adopted 
for Joyce Green Hospital. The cost of the 
laundry would be reduced by about 5001. Mr. 
Brown, Chairman of the Committee, said it was 
unusual to alter the plans after the contract was 
signed, but the Committee had come to the 


Doard.—Letters were 
Board 
authorising the erection of a laundry, a rain- 
at the North-Eastern 
Hospital, Tottenham, at a cost of 14,8017. ; 
asking for a detailed estimate of the cost of the 


conclusion that great improvements could be 
made in the design of steam laundries, and 
already laundries of the improved type had 
been sanctioned for two other institutions. The 
Committee had taken stcps to prevent the 
contractor from going on with this work until 
the managers had decided the question. The 
plans were approved. 

Force Green Hospital.—In reply to a ques- 
tion, the Chairman of the Works Committee 
stated that the plans and specifications of this 
proposed hospital had been approved, and 
were now in the hands of the quantity sur- 
veyors. The Committee expected in a few 
weeks to be ready to invite tenders. 


— À———— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — The 
usual monthly meeting of this Society was held 
at the Fine Arts Academy on the 8thinst. The 
chair was taken by the President, Mr. W. L, 
Bernard, and Mr. Beresford Pite read a paper 
on “ Architecture in Palestine : Ancient and 
Modern." The lecturer first dealt with build- 
ing conditions in the East, giving full par- 
ticulars of the materials to be obtained, and 
the difficulties of transport and the absence ol 
timber and joinery work. The price of 
building in Jerusalem was then gone into, and 
the curious method of charging by counting 
the number of the stones in the wall and other 
methods peculiar to the East. Plans were 
shown on the screen of the Greek Hospital, the 
Russian, the French, and the Jewish Hospital, 
erected atthe expense of Lord Rothschild. Á 
large number of interesting photographs of 
ancient buildings in Jerusalem were shown by 
means of the Jantern, and the lecturer pointed 
out the works of the Romans, the Moham- 
medans, as also the medieval Gothic work 
erected in the time of the Crusades. The lead- 
ing points of interest in the Holy City were 
shown. Мг. G. Н. Oatley proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, and this was 
seconded by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan). Other speakers were Mr. J. A. Slater 
and Dr. Bertram Rogers. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETY.—At a meeting of this Society, held 
оп the 8th inst, Professor Goodman gave 2 
lecture on “Steel Construction in Buildings. 
During the course of it he stated that а steel 
structure was less dangerous in case of fire than 
a stone structure in which steel was incidentally 
used, for in the first case the building expanded 
altogether, and there was nothing forced out o 
place. Professor Goodman thought an allow- 
ance for 15 lbs. wind pressure was quite safe 
enough in designing buildings, although the 
text-books advised 40 lbs. The London County 
Council insisted upon the engineer for the Tower 
Bridge allowing for a wind pressure of 50 lbs. 
to the square foot, and from tests made since 
erection it had been ascertained the pressure 
had never exceeded 5 Ibs. per square foot— 
Yorkshire Post, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY RECONSTRUCTION, GLAS: 
Gow.—A meeting of the Executive Comme 
of the subscribers to the Queen's Diamon 
Jubilee Fund and Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
Reconstruction was held in the City Chambers 
Glasgow, on the 12th inst. The minutes 0 
the previous meeting were read and approve 
They stated that the executive had 1 
from the sub-committee two alternative bo 
plans, prepared by the Infirmary managers, 
showing how the site may be utilised 1n 
accordance with the approved modern require 
ments of a first-class hospital, but as iei 
illustrative and suggestive only, and as г 
intended to tie down the architects to ed 
that the sub-committee had also submil i 
terms and conditions for the competition 
to be entered on for the plans and e 
tions of the new buildings, which ed 
approved ; and that they had been instru % 
to complete the remit to them by а 
mitting the names of architects—to b 
number as they might consider deed 
—whom they would recommend to be oes 
to enter into the competition. At the mee 15 
on the 12th inst., the minutes of the ne 
mittee were submitted, recommending ae 
architects to be invited to compete for an- 
plans, and on the suggestion of a memb T a 
other name was added to the list. The us ted: 
with this addition, were unanimously a а fot 
The following are the architects selecte 
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ition : j , works in the West End, and then to dispose of them 
һе competition += Jom Wi cb oes BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE in a two days’ sale—February 24 aud. 26—íree of 


J. Burnet, H. E. Clifford, Camp- 
It and Morrison, William Leiper, NATION: 202221 
James Miller, all of Glasgow ; R. Rowand An- HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

n М — . — 


Mr. Epwin O. Sachs, as Chairman of the 
Executive of tlie Building Trades’ Gift to the THE YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF 
Nation, writing from No. 1, Waterloo-place 
Pall Mall, wishes to state, in answer to the BUILDING TRADE EMPLOYERS. 
numerous inquiries from all parts of the country] THE second annual meeting and dinner of the 
with which the Executive have not vet been | Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Employers 


able to deal individually, that printed details] took place at Leeds on the Irth inst. At the 
business meeting, held in the Builders' Exchange 


are now being prepared, giving the exact 4 
quantities of materials, fittings, &c., required | Club, Councillor W. E P ps presided, 
for the Discharged Soldiers’ Homes. These and the attendance of 100 included representatives 
details will: be issusd-on Бола and will from the leading centres in the county. Mr. 
. : : У, Nicholson was elected to the presidency, and Мг. 

enable intending donors to determine exactly | G. H. Walters, of Hull, and Mr. James Longden, of 
the direction their contributions should take. Sheffield, were elected vice-presidents. A sympa- 
In the meantime, we have much pleasure | thetic reference was made by Mr. Nicholson to the 
in announcing here that among the first|death of the late President (Mr. J. Spink, of Shef- 
donors who have generously contributed to the | field) and a vote of condolence with his family 
entire set of the six homes, irrespective of the | passed. The approval of the meeting was given to 


quantity of materials required, are the fol- the proposed alteration of the rules of the National 
lowing :— Federation to the ettect that the members of the 


| Council shall be elected from the county associations 
Messrs. Nicholls & Clarke—The whole of (һе | and not self-appointed, as at present. d E 
glazing. 


a. Over 200 members and guests sat down to the 
Messrs. Webbs’ Engineering Company (Birming- | dinner, which was served at the Queen’s Hotel. As 
ham)—The entire door fittings and window furni- 


in mess Е : President, Councillor Nicholson was in the chair. 
wI ured plans and drawings, obtained | ture, and the general ironmongery and taps. After the loyal toasts had been honoured, Mr. G. H. 
under the Gunning Fellowship. The map of "T 
5 Messrs. G. A. Williams & Son— The whole of the] Walters proposed “Тһе Army. Nav 
: | ргоро у, Navy, and Reserve 
the district visited from Banchory as a Centre | interior blinds. Forces,” to which Mr. Lewis Radcliffe (Hudders- 
showed nine stone circles south and nine north | Messrs. Diespeker & Co.—The mosaic hall field) responded. 
of the Dee, all of which were carefully sur- | flooring; whilst Messrs. Roberts, Adlard, & Co. have] Мг. James Townsley (Hull), in the absence of 
MR 9 Ls m e eigliteen | offered to lay the entire slates. Alderman Jessop (Huddersfield), submitted “The 
Stone circles, eleven were of the type peculiar| N : divi .| Yorkshire Federation of Building Trades." Fede. 
to the north-eastern district of Scotland, having fons Eros Ж ё 0 21 prei сае de ration was, he observed, exactly what they chose to 
the space between two of the pillar-stones Pun ihes | у make it. Alluding to the struggles of the past year, 
filled by a huge block placed on edge, or on ong е are :— Mr. Townsley said he did not think there would be 
its longest side on the line between the pillars. | The Expanded Metal Company— Metal lathing | any strike or lock-out for some time to come in 
Some of these recumbent stones аге of great | for exterior walls, floors, and partitions of the re- Hull. It was not that they were afraid of that sort 
size, the largest met with in the present | creation house. 0 
survey being 17 ft. 4 in. in length, by 4 ft. 6 in, | Pte, Asbestos and Asbestic Company—Asbestic | f ago and the tald by a ioo. Ошу а day or 
in breadth, and 2 ít. 3 in. in thickness plaster. two ago he was told by a labour leader that they 
After describin g each of the circ tel The Columbian Fire-proofing Company—The first | had learned lessons, and that on their side there was 
3 a ез separately, | foor Rooring of one house. not likely to be any strike. At any rate, they had 
Tue 5% nd-plans and drawings of] Messrs. G. Aston & Sons—Fifty cwt. of ironwork | done some good as a federation, even though the 
: » тое characteristic features, he gave a] and some large girders. results might not as yet be very apparent. After 
ne statement of the results of the survey, Мг. E. Marshal Fox, for the British and London | the struggle was over, and it was not quite over 
which showed the existence of three different | Non-Flammable Wood Companies—Non-flammable | yet in Hull, they would settle down with a better 
types of circles in the district surveyed—first, | wood joinery and interior timber-work for the re- understanding between capital and labour than had 
the type with upright pillar - stones only ; | creation house. previously existed ; and they should, on both sides, 
second, the type comprising the circle of pillar- Mr. E. Lucas—A service lift. be less ready to take advantage one of the other, or 
stones, with one of more stone settings, more Messrs. Strode & Co.—The electric fittings for one | to drive, either of them, the other side to extreme 
or less concentric, in the interior : 410 third house. action. They had been brouglit somewhat nearer 
the type characterised by the 115 ғ strikin '| The Conduit Insulation Company—Electric con- | to labour right throughout the country, and out of 
feature of the recumbent stone between Ш duits. this closer touch a very great deal of good would 


of the pillars, which last is the type of the Many of the leading builders of the metro- due. E б UR "ier Eod 
district. The position in the circle of the re- | Polis have promised assistance and are only] tion before the strike commenced was doing ood 
cumbent stone is not strictly constant, varying awaiting the particulars referred to above to | work. B 
from a point south-east of the centre to south | determine their gifts. Among these are] The President, in response, said that there was 
and south-west. In one case it stands well| Mr. J. Howard Colls (Messrs. Colls & Sons),|in his opinion, only one thing which remained 
within the circumference ; in most other cases, | Mr. Geo. Trollope (Messrs. Trollope & Sons), | to make the building trade a success, and that 
where it has not been disturbed, it is in line 


Mr. H. Holloway (Messrs. Holloway Bros.), | Was federation. He appealed to the secretaries 
with the other pillars, The pillar-stones usually | Mr. Stanley Bird (Messrs. S. Bird & Co.), bus „ affiliated with the Federation 
increase in height towards the recumbent|and Mr. Randall (Messrs. Kirk & Randall) 5 tes 0 лесе during the coming 
stone, the four stones nearest to it being | Numerous members and provincial firms have i E " eration had not been formed for 
usually the | : М : gb purpose o overriding or of being antagonistic 
usually the largest and most prominent. So | also sent in applications. to anybody. Reviewing the past h 
lar as there is direct evidence of their рш-| Mr. T. F. Rider (Messrs, T. Rider & minded them that it had been à а poa 
pose, in every case in which systematic excava- | Sons) has undertaken the onerous duties Of | especially in regard to disputes with 0 Li 
Поп has revealed a purpose, they have been | honorary secretary to the stewards, and Mr.] On the one hand, the masters wanted to be reason- 
found to be burial-places of the Bronze Age, Sam Waring (Messrs. Waring & Gillow) has | able and fair; and, on the other hand, they found 
and any other purpose has yet to be proved. accepted a stewardship to represent the allied | that the labour unions did not desire what was 
But a much more extended survey and investi- | decoration and furnishing trades on the gift. reasonable and fair. In one instance the course 
gation is requisite before final conclusions on] The management of the gift has been facili- | taken by the representatives of the employers was 
these and other interesting questions relating | tated by presents of stationery from Messrs. A ee pe p of the men's union in 
to stone circles can be reached. In the second | Mansford & Sons, of drawing materials from | the 5 жонге 1 to the full ballot of 
Paper, Mr. А. С. Reid, F. S.A. Scot. gave a Messrs. А. S. Wilson & Co., of photographic] his mind Wis и Pitiaole bs 5 _ That, to 
notice of a document in his possession bearing | Work from Messrs. Ellis & Walery, and of i ate ot things. It 
the superscription of King Charles IL, and | lithography from Messrs. Sprague & Со. The 


son, LL. D., Hippolyte J. Blanc, Sydney 
UM Wilson, ail of Edinburgh; and Ed- 
win T. Hall, London; John W. Simpson, 
London; Alíred Waterhouse, R.A., London ; 
Young and Hall, London. A neutral architect 
of standing is to be appointed to assist the com- 
mittee in deciding on the most meritorious 
plans; and an honorarium of £100 is to be 
paid to each of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The City Chamberlain Iwas requested to com- 
municate to the architects named an invitation 
to take part in the competition. 

— — — 
ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in their library at the Museum, Queen- 
street, Edinburgh, on the 8th inst, the Hon. 
John Abercromby, vice-president, in the chair. 
In the first paper, Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant- 
keeper of the Museum, gave a report on stone 
circles in Kincardineshire and Aberdeenshire, 


ant л А д "Force is no remedy," but 
f e thought that saying was a fallacy. For 
dated at Breda, May 22,1650, The third paper, executive much appreciate such contributions, | a 1 but as masters they did no 9 05 (оцы 
by Mr. David Macritchie, F.S.A. Scot, gave alas the administrative expenses are thus reduced | The Federation was not a philanthropic institution : 
description of an earth house at Pitcur, іп | to a minimum. | it was not going to give members pensions or all 
Forfarshire, which is larger and morc varied — — that they might want, but it was going to be, so far 
in plan than most of its kind in Scotland. It as he was concerned, a business combination of 
Consists of а curved subterranean gallery, 190 ft. THE ARTISTS WAR FUND. hee d d E a кие шн 
1 with a subsidiary gallery curving in| THE exhibition of works of art contributed | a most trying time in the building tade. ‘Since 
width а direction, of 60 ft. in length. The by artists, for sale, towards the War Fund, will | contracts were entered into some time ago there 
нат roughout varies from about 5 ft. to as open at the Guildhall on Monday the 22nd. had been an enormous increase in the prices of 
uch as 10 ft.; the roof is mostly gone, but | We believe there has been a good deal of | material. Iron girders had advanced from Ol. to 
remains over about 50 ft. of one end of the | misapprehension on the subject, as if there | Бі. 155. per ton, and timber from sos, to 755. per load 
gallery, which is between 5 ft. and 6 ft. in| were а huge sweep to be made of the posses- | ОГ 50 ft., and Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian 
height. The objects found in it, like those | sions of poor artists. In the ciccular we have timber in proportion, This increase in the prices of 
Írom a good many others, show that it was іп | received from Mr. Spielinann, the hon. Secre- ee пие, 5 with the extremely high 
occupation subsequent to the Roman invasion tary, it is stated that— 2 EE oe " r4 po would, he was 
of Britain. In the last paper, Mr. Thomas ’ | afraid, seriously chec the industry in which the 
Wallace, F.S.A Scot. Inver ! d ib “ It is the general belief of the contributors, based were interested, He pointed out that the Federa- 
some Gels with. b En e o escribed | on previous experience, that they are likely to tion could obtain many things which employers 
atm of M Pis HUGHES оча found on the | render more substantial help by the presentation of | individually could not get. The executive of 
mot Moraytown, in the parish of Dalcross. pictures, sculptures, &c., than by the gift of money, | the Federation deprecated the idea of cor- 
Scotsman, inasmuch as the work of their hands may be porations and other local bodies executing works 
. —PÓ—ÓMÁ P depended on to produce a larger sum than they | themselves. The ratepayers had a right to be con- 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATION, WIGAN, could, as a body, otherwise so well atford. sidered, a right to obtain full value for their money, 
~The memorial stone of the new power station of | After the close of the Guildhall Exhibition, the | and the best way to get eifective work was to let 


the Wigan Electrical Works, in Bradford-place, | works of art will be removed to Messrs. Christie, | it in proper competition to builders. In regard to 
Chapel-lane, was laid on the 4th inst, Mr. H. Manson, & Wood's, who have most generously | another matter, there was, unfortunately, a ditfer- 
Cullings Bishop is the architect and engineer; and | agreed to accept commissions, to devote their | ence of opinion. If they did not make good men by 
Mr. W Wianard, Wigan, the contractor, galleries for a whole week for the exhibition o£ the | way of apprentices, how could they expect tt e work 
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to observe how much suggestion for decorative 
devices is included in this division of the 
subject. 

We fully sympathise also with the remarks 
on brasses—the artistic beauty and literary 
reticence of the ancient ones as compared with 
the ugliness and garrulity of average modern 
examples. We are tempted to transcribe his 
typical examples of ancient and modern style 
(somewhat in the spirit of Pugin's Con- 
trasts") This is the ancient :— 


Orate pro aia. Joh. Smith qui obiit 
Jan. 2, 1896: a⸗-aetatis suae 75° эн 


That is how John Smith's widow would 
have commemorated her husband had he lived 
400 years ago. This is the modern style :— 


In eversloving 
Memory 
and as a token of undying affection 
and lasting grief 
his sorrowing 
Widow 
Has dedicated this window (representing 
the taking up into Heaven of Elijah) 
TO THE CHURCH 
in which he worshipped 
40 years. 


That is a style of inscription with which we 
are certainly only too familiar in modern days; 
and as to the relative good taste and good 
feeling of the two there can be little question. 
We are tempted also to give an example (as a 
warning) of the author’s own powers of finding 


symbolical meanings in simple architectural 
forms. 


to be properly done seven or eight years hence? 
What they as a Federation should recommend was 
that every master was bound in honour to supply as 
many men as he could for the coming years. Every 
boy who went to a master must be legally bound, 
every chance must be given to the boy to turn him- 
self out a skilful workman and worth the standard 
rate of wages. Any employer who did not do that was 
not doing justice to the building trade. Then there 
was the question of the foremen, who were the 
representatives of the emplovers. The policy of 
the trade unions had been to compel foremen 
to join the men's unions. What chance, therefore, 
had the employers to carry on their business success- 
fully? The foremen must be freed from any baneful 
influence, and the executive hoped shortly to put 
forward ascheme by which the Federation would 
be able to give the foremen better conditions than 
the masters individually could. In conclusion, the 
President said they had arranged standard rates oí 
wages in the various towns, and, compared with the 
payments in the other industries in Yorkshire, they 
were very good. As masters they bad a right to 
ask that the men should give the best value they 
could in return for the high wagesthatthey received. 
Let there be fairness on both sides. 

The toast of “The Architects, Engineers, and 
Surveyors of Yorkshire" was given by Mr. W. R. 
Thompson (Dewsbury), and acknowledged by Mr. 
W.S. Braithwaite and Mr. F. Bowman. 


Books. 


A Manual of Church Decoration and Symbol- 
ism. By the Rev. ERNEST GELDART. With 
fifty-two plates and many illustrations by the 
Author. London and Oxford: A. R. Mow- 
bray & Co. 1899. 


ERR. GELDART treats the subject of the 

temporary decoration of churches on 
mine special festivals with rather more of 
religious solemnity than we can quite enter 
into, but with his somewhat exaggerated 
zeal is mingled a great deal of common 
sense ; and his book, beautifully got up and 
profusely illustrated, is really an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject, from the practical, 
the artistic, and the symbolical points of view. 
Moreover, if, as we gather from the title page, 
the majority of the illustrations are drawn by 
his own hand, he possesses talents as an archi- 
tectural draughtsman which are quite unusual 
in an amateur. 

The first chapter, on “The Principles of 
Decoration," commences with the incontro- 
vertible maxim, often practically overlooked— 
“A church, after it is decorated, should be at 
least as fit for use as before," followed by some 
examples of the manner in which floral deco- 
ration is often (mis)applied so as to render font, 
reading-desk, pulpit, even communion table 
(Mr. Geldart says “ altar," but there is no such 
word in the Prayer-book) unfit for their ordi- 
nary usage without serious inconvenience to 
clergy and others. He follows this by the 
equally uncontrovertible maxim“ Decoration 
must be harmless to the fabric ;" nails should 
never be driven into wrought stone or wood- 
work ; *if you cannot make a decoration stay 
in its place by the law of gravitation, or by the 
use of string or wire, take it away and find 
some other place for it." Numerous practical 
directions, evidently the result of experience, 
are given as to the readiest and most satisfac- 
tory way of making and fixing floral decora- 
tions. Among other points, we quite agree 
with the author as to the good effect 
of simple festooning along a horizontal 
line, such as the wall plate of the roof ; 
as we agree with him also, on a later 
page, іп regard to the clumsiness with which 
texts are often arranged over the extrados of 
pointed arches, where from the position of the 
letters they can seldom be conveniently read, 
and without any care being taken to see that 
the sentence is divided naturaily and suitably at 
the apex of the arch. His suggestions for 
banners are good, and we cordially agree that 
if used for decoration (and nothing is more 
effective), they should be of good material and 
design, and that nothing is more unworthy of 
the situation than common and cheap flags. In 
the chapter on inscriptions some good speci- 
mens of alphabets are given as models, and a 
long list of texts suitable to various seasons is 
added. The chapters dealing with emblems 
form a considerable portion of the work. The 
author gives a list of all the principal emblems 
which have been used in connexion with the 
Christian faith ; dealing first with emblems 
generally, and then with special emblems, such 
as those of the Trinity, the Passion, and the 
symbolical attributes of saints. It is needless 


“А font has three shapes, and only three. It is 
circular, because the baptism is for the round 
world and them that dwell therein; or it is 
octagonal, because of the eight persons who were 
saved by water from perishing ; or it is square, by 
reason of the north and the south and east and west, 
whence the regenerate shall come to sit down with 
the children of Abraham in the Kingdom." 


This is truly symbolism run mad. Buta few 
extravagances of this kind may be pardoned 
in a book which for the most part is really 
sensible and practical, and thoroughly well 
done. Without necessarily adopting all the 
author's views, those who are concerned in the 


decoration of churches would do well to 
study it. 


Byzantine Constantinople: The Walls of the 
City and Adjoining Historical Sites. By 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of History, Robert College, Constan- 
tinople. London: John Murray. 1899. 

No apology need be offered by either pub- 

lisher or author for the appearance of a new 

work upon this ancient city, the Queen of the 

East. From the mythical period of Byzas down 

to Abdul Hamid II. the world at large has 

always been greatly interested in everything 
pertaining to that city. The number, in fact, 
seems to be increasing of those who are 
fascinated with its chequered history and the 
story of its survival as the bulwark of civilisa- 
tion for more than a thousand years, and as 
the object of the jealousies and rivalries of 

Europe for four and a-half centuries, and who 

are speculating as to the future destiny of the 

coveted prize. 

While it is probably true that the greater 
number of such persons are interested chiefly 
in the historical narratives of what has there 
taken place, yet there is an increasing number 
who are interested also in the scientific study 
of the materials out of which history is made. 
They wish to study the topography which has 
been so important a factor in the history of 
that city. They are interested in the minutest 
details of its defences and fortresses, down to 
the very cement, which after so many centuries 
holds together those massive walls so tightly 
that the stones break rather than separate the 
line of cement. 

To all such this magnificent volume of 
361 pages, with its wealth of illustrations, 
carefully-drawn maps, and architectural plans, 
will prove a veritable treasure. It must not be 
supposed, however, that it is only intended íor 
the technical reader. It is by no means a dry 
list of details. While there is an absence of 
all * padding," which the reader can supply 
for himself, the facts are well put together, and 
in an interesting manner, calculated to attract 
even those whose previous knowledge of the 
subject is but slight. No observant traveller 
contemplating a visit to the Imperial city cau 
afford to be without this the most valuable 
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book of reference found іп апу language upon 
the special class of topics upon which it treats. 

The reader who is already somewhat familiar 
with the biography of the subject, will be 
specially grateful to the author for an impor. 
tant service which he has rendered in the 
collation of passages in the various Byzantine 
authors. He has, with careful painstaking, 
verified all his references from original sources, 
and has thus succeeded in correcting quitea 
number of mistakes of previous writers, some 
of them of venerable antiquity. The chapter 
upon the identification of the site of the 
Hebdomon is, in this respect, especially 
valuable. 

Among the many other topics of special 
interest may be mentioned the Golden Gate, 
the Palace of the Blachernae, the Palace oi 
Porphyrogenitus, and the Towers of Anema: 
and Isaac Angelus. The last-named subter. 
ranean prison of Anemas, so well known to the 
readers of Sir Walter Scott s Count Robert of 
Paris," came near being the tomb of the author 
who in company with two friends happened to 
be caught in that extremely undesirable place 
at the time of the terrible earthquake of July, 
1894. The incident which might have resulted 
so disastrously is modestly mentioned in a brief 
footnote, but the reader, who has followed the 
detailed description of those dungeons, wil 
duly appreciate the danger of the situation. 

This volume will excite in the minds oi 
scholars the desire for more of the same kind 
of work done upon other portions of the city 
by the same masterly hand. 


Wimborne and Christchurch, 
THOMAS PERKINS. 
& Sons. 1899. 


A VOLUME containing illustrated description: 
of the Minster at Wimborne and the Priory a 
Christchurch, Hants, has been added to the 
„Cathedral Series published by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. Both are buildings 9 
great architectural interest, and the volume 
copiously illustrated with reproductions of 
photographs of the many striking parts ol 
the exteriors and interiors. Documentary 
evidence is scanty, but for the most par 
the various styles are strongly marked, 
sufficiently at all events to enable a 
approximate date to be arrived at. Th 
descriptions are divided into chapters con 
cerning the history, exterior and interior of the 
buildings, a fourth chapter, in the case of Wi 
borne, being devoted to an account of the 
small Hospital of St. Margaret, and a simil 
chapter on the Deans of the secular collect 
and an account of the Norman castle conclut 
ing the portion dealing with Christchurch. © 
the many illustrations perhaps the best an 
most interesting are the exterior VIC? 
of Wimborne before the restoration of 159 
and one or two of the interior views. Th 
Norman nave at Christchurch is capitals 
illustrated, pages 96-7, and the views 1 
the choir, and of the Salisbury and Drap“ 
chantries are also to be noted for ther 
excellence of choice of subject and repre 
tion. Two ground plans at the end ol ү 
work are not up to the standard of the ne 
The extent of the Norman work of each buil y 
is shown, but there is no key to the uie 
dates, and no reference to the parts o p 
buildings or monuments, neither 15 UA 
scale. A little extra care in these matters older 
have added value to a work that has ud 
wise been well carried out; and in p 
editions it is to be hoped attention will be E 
to them. The volume is a handy and con® 
guide to two very fine churches. 


—— — d 


By the Rev. 
London: George Bell 


The Daisy, or Cautionary Stories i 110 
(1807). The Cowslip, оғ more т 
Stories in Verse (1811). Reprints. Lo 
The Leadenhall Press. 1899. 


SOME persons may still remember шее к. 
little books as circulating їп nurseries M Е 
childhood ; already old-fashioned ая ТЕС 
children, which however kept up а t none 
putation for many years after their fir$ ns 
Then they disappcared and were no revise 
obtainable ; and now Mr. Tuer has _ 
them as reprints at the Leadenhall ee dole’ 
Though the moral verses ane lente 
seem very quaint now, they are stil с ut oU 
to amuse and interest young children count © 
reason for noticing the books is ОП tem are 
the old engravings which illustrate 199 | 
which are really interesting as deg Thou 
the book-illustration of the period. 


.. 
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naive enough, many of them are very good 
specimens of black and white work in the 
thick line of the old-style wood engraver, and 
are worth having on that account. But why 
were the books not issued in their old brown 
covers with à cut of a daisy at the top? The 
parti coloured wrapper in which they are now 
issued may catch the eye more, but it is surely 
not in keeping with the style of the printing 
and engraving. | 

We have received also from the same house, 
and in the same form, a reprint of “A New 
Riddle Book " (1778), but this we must confess 
we do not think was worth reviving, either for 
the rhymes or the cuts. It is different with 
“The Daisy" and “The Cowslip," which are 
really interesting examples of old children's 


books. 
— — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE YEARS ART: 1000. Compiled by А. К.С. 
Carter. (Virtue & Co.) 


— —— 
Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


TILE FIXERS AND BRICKLAYERS. 


SIR. — Will you allow me to put before your 
readers, and trade-unionists in particular, our 


position as tile fixers in recent disputes with 


the bricklayers, who have gradually and of 
late most persistently laid claim to tiling, both 
wall and floor, when it has been straight- 


forward work and in large enough quantity. 


They claim the work by saying that the size 


—viz, gin, by 3 in.—imitates brickwork, or 


else that all tiles are bricks, and therefore it is 
part of their tradeto fix them, and threaten to 


strike if tile fixers are allowed to do the work. 
In many cases the builders have been forced 
to give way and allow bricklayers to do the 
work, while the tile fixers, whose trade the only 
means of livelihood it is (all of whom have 
been working for years at it, and are thorou ghly 
qualied to carry out all classes of work satis- 
factorily), are obliged to stand by and see a 
strong society (by means of its strength) 
gradually appropriate their trade. Remon- 
strances to them have proved useless, and have 
been treated with contempt, and we therefore 
appeal to all engaged in the building trade to 
give us their sympathy and support in up- 
holding our right to what is, and always has 
been, distinctly the tile fixers work. 
J. C. CARLEY, Sec., 
The Amalgamated Society of Tesselated Tile, 
Faience, and Mosaic Workers and Fixers. 


THE CLERGY AND ARTISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


SIR—A letter signed, * Edward S. Prior," pub- 
lished in the Builder of January 6, contains a 
statement concerning myself so extraordinarily 
inaccurate that I shall be obliged if you will publish 
this of mine, which contains the truth. 

_ | Was never a member of the Association except 
in an honorary way. I received all notices of 
meetings of the society till the meeting at Leighton 
House, If I ceased to be a member а“ year ago," 
à* Mr. Prior states, may I ask that gentleman and 
his colleagues why they still retain a valuable 
drawing by me, which they have been making use 
of a3 an advertisement for their society? I with- 
drew irom the position I held as an bonorary 
member at Leighton House, because I considered 
that there was not the slightest chance that the 
әлеу would ever become one of importance from 
А nati«nal artistic point of view, and I have no 
reason to withdraw from that conviction. 

W. B. RICHMOND. 
Bc or Lodge, Hammersmith, January 13, 1900. 


Мк —My attention has been called to a letter 
from Mr. E. S. Prior іп your issue of the 6th inst., 
which contains inaccuracies so remarkable that I 
am unwillingly compelled to trespass on your space, 
if vou will permit me, in order to correct them. 

г. There is no foundation for the statement that 
the members who resigned on December 15. and are 
now starting the Church Crafts’ League,” desired 
to make the Clergy and Artists’ Association “а 
missionary society for inspiring artists with certain 
clerical views.” 

2. There is no foundation for the statement that 
there was ‘a plot to swamp the general opinion of 
the members by setting up a permanent clerical 
direction of the society.” 

3. There is no foundation for the statement that 
“Sir Wm. Richmond had ceased for a year tu be a 
member of the Association.” 


their destination. I have written upon different 
occasions to the Clerk to the Council, but have 
received no answer to any of my communications. 

Architects in general have much to put up with, 
but not to be shown the acts of courtesy customary 
about myself. | in commercial life is more than even an architect 

5. There is no foundation for the statement that | expects. 
the Secretary “could only adjourn the meeting " I shall be glad if you will kindly forward nly 
because there were present in the room several | name and address to your correspondents “ Com- 
outsiders who declined to withdraw." petitors " for the purpose they name. 

6. There is no foundation for the statement that CECIL A. SHARP. 
“this unprecedented adjournment by the Secretary 
without consulting the Chairman was supported 
by a majority present. 

I will correct these inaccuracies categorically. 


4. There is no foundation for the statement (as 
far as I am concerned) that * Miss Rope and Mr. 
Holiday had not as yet made themselves regular 
members.” I do not know Miss Rope, but I am 
told the statement is as inaccurate about her as 


ت 


RE FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 


SIR,—In your valuable article of December 23 on 
No. 1 is too absurd to need refutation ; but that and | * Fire Prevention and Fire Tests" (which I have 
No. 2 are fully answered by a quotation from the only just been able to read) reference is made to 
proposed amendments to the rules, which the seceders | “light wood joists, as allowed by the Act, with a 5 in. 
had printed before the meeting on December 15, and filling of coke breeze concrete, ordinary boarding 
of which I enclose a copy. above, and light match-boarding below,” as a “ fire- 
“А Committee of Direction, of which the Presi- | resisting " floor. . 
dent and Treasurer shall be ex-officio members.. Permit me to point out that nowhere in the Act 
shall have twenty other members, of whom ten shall | is such a floor “allowed” as “ fire-resisting.” Sec- 
be artist members and not less than five clergy | tion 74 requires such a floor to be “constructed of 
members." fire-resisting materials." These are enumerated in 
New artist members shall be “elected by the whole | the second schedule, in which the L.C.C. has 
of the artist members of the Association.” Mr. Prior | recently included coke breeze concrete in certain 
does not explain how this composition was to ensure | proportions where “used between joists." An im- 
* permanent clerical direction." pression seems to exist in the minds of some 
3. When Sir William Richmond spoke at the meet- | architects, and has been expressed to me, that this 
ing at Leighton House he was interrupted by Mr. | legalises wood joists for such a purpose; but all that 
Prior, who alleged that he had ceased to be a mem- | was done was to place such concrete in the same 
ber because he had not paid his subscription. Sir | category as ballast concrete, bricks, stone, iron, 
William replied that he had been invited by the com- | steel, &c., and in no way affects the character of 
mittee to be an hon. member of the Association, and | wood joists as "combustible material,” any more 
had accepted on that understanding. This conclu- | than classing slates as non-combustible would make 
sive answer was not challenged. wooden raíters fireproof. 
4. I applied to the Secretary, Мг. Hallward, to be | Such a floor as first named would certainly not 
made a member, when I first heard of the “ Clergy | comply with the Act, and, as this is an important 
and Artists " from Mr. G. F. Watts, just after its for- | point, I should be glad if you will find space for 


mation. He informed me that I was enrolled, and | this letter. DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 
has done me the honour ura p 2 apply for ane — —ͤ— 

receive my subscriptions (usually far in excess o 

the mount required as a condition of membership, | “А LOST PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY IN 
he has sent me notices of all meetings and private ARCHITECTURE." 


invitations to speak at these. I may add that when 
I joined I wrote to many friends about the Associa- 
tion, and was fortunate enough to secure the 


WE have received a long letter from Mr. 
Julian Moore, author of a paper under the 
adhesion of the Bishops of London and Rochester, | above title in the Forluighlly Review for 
Professor Ruskin, the Dean of Durham, and others. | December, complaining that we did him injus- 
It is difficult to know what meaning Mr. Prior|tice in saying (under the head of * Magazines 
attaches to his own words when he states that I | and Reviews) that his paper was “ nothing 
have not yet made myself a regular member. more than the theory of curved lines and 

5. The reason given by the Hon. Secretary for | irregular setting out of everything " repeated 
usurping the function of the Chairman and adjourn- over again. We cannot give space for a long 
ing the meeting Had nothing whatever to со wiii letter re-stating views which we regard as 
the presence of outsiders, the only mention of bend: th ial point is that Mr. M 
which was the case referred to above, which was Absurd; the special point is that Mr. Moore 
immediately answered. was not merely re-stating Mr. Penrose's Greek 

6. The Hon. Secretary claims that thirty members | curves, or anything of that kind. Our sentence 
retired on his adjourning the meeting. The names| may have conveyed that impression, but we 
of those who remained behind were all taken down, | knew quite well what Mr. Moore meant; and 
the number being thirty-one. . though it may be new to the Editor and many 

Very grave dissatisfaction had been felt with the| readers of the Fortnightly, it is not new to 

us. Professor Goodyear has been at it for 


manner in which the work of the Association was 
being conducted by the small majority of the com- years, and we have frequently commented on 


5 5 his extravagant suggestions of taking ever so 
ing and propose an amended constitution. То | many settlements and irregularities of line in 
evade this issue, the Secretary, on a pretext un- ancient buildings as intentional and for the 
worthy of notice, prevented all discussion by the| purpose of effect. Architecture is not such a 
high-handed act of adjourning the meeting. fudging kind of art as this, and amateurs who 
Those who valued the objects of the Association | are enthusiastic, like Mr. Moore, for possible 
felt that it was impossible to work with a group] beauties which they do not find in much 
who (to quote Mr. Prior) adopted this “dictatorial | inoderp architecture, would escape some pit- 
falls if they bore in mind the simple fact that 


attitude," and determined to “swamp the general 
opinion of the members” by such methods as the | every old and picturesque and crooked build- 
ing was once brand new. 


above. 
— ee руси rc 


As aconsequence of this act, Mr. Watts, Professor 
The Student's Column. 


Ruskin, Sir Wm. Richmond, Mr. Conrad Dressler, 
and other artists, the Archbishop of York, the 

DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


Bishops of London, Rochester, and Stepney, Canons 
Scott Holland and Gore, and other clergymen have 
resigned, with a large number of other members. 
Mr. Prior seems to be much gratified that his 
3-—IRON EXTRACTION (Continued), 
ЖҰ ATTERN-MAKING is a mechanical art 
requiring for its successful practice a 
fair knowledge of practical plane and 


“ Association has been delivered trom” such sup- 
rt. 
S urls comment on his letter is needless. 
HENRY HOLIDAY. 

solid geometry. It is also necessary that the 

pattern-maker should be acquainted with the 

nature of woods or other materials used, with 

the characteristics of the metal to be cast, and 
with the details of operations performed in the 
foundry. Architects who are wise in their 
generation will, as far as possible, use castings 
from stock patlerns, such as are available in 
great variety. Patterns made from architects’ 
drawings are not invariably satisfactory. Im- 
portant castings are occasionally known to fail 
entirely because of weakness due to imperfect 
design, and others, again, are often observed 
whose excessive bulk does not necessarily 
present any advantages except to the iron- 
founder. Defects of this nature indicate that 
the designer has attempted work beyond his 
powers. If the architect has not ‘studied the 
details of pattern-making, he will do well to 
employ some master of the craft, and confine 


Oak-lree House, Hampstead, 
January 10, 1900. 


“ANOTHER STRANGE COMPETITION.” 


SiR.—Seeing the letter with the above heading 
signed “ Competitors” in last week's Builder, we beg 
to inform you that we prepared designs for the 
Billericav Rural District Council for additions to 
their hospital, and have been treated with the same 
lack of ordinary business courtesy as your cor- 
respondent, to whom please forward our name, 

Cannot we recover our expenses, considering that 
the conditions of the advertisement inviting plans 


have not been complied with ? 
ANOTHER VICTIM." 


SiR,—The letter of Competitors" as published 
in your paper of last week contains news for me, as 
I have been unable to obtain the result of this 
competition from tlie proper quarter. 

The drawing and report I sent I took the pre- 
cautíon to have registered, so presume they reached 
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removal of the runner-stick leaves an opening 
e= known as the “ gate,” through which metal is 
Ore ! "D poured into the mould aíter the pattern hasbeen 
3 When hollow castings are required it 
m ds ecomes necessary to use cores, and if these are 
Fig. 6.—Elevation and Plan of Moulding Box. properly supported in position, the castings 
should be of the anticipated thickness at all parts. 
| Unfortunately, like other things animate and 
mould is not dried or baked before use. Dry- inanimate, cores do not always behave exactly 
sand moulding is practised when heavy cast- | as may be expected of them, and are liable to 
ings of exceptional solidity are to be produced. | become misplaced. This eventuality is one for 
The sand is then specially prepared, and the | which the architect or engineer must be pre- 
finished mould is dried or baked іп a stove. | pared, and as the chief weight of a building 
Loam-moulding is specially suitable for the| often rests upon cast-iron columns, it is very 
production of such castings as columns, important that such members should be sub- 
cylinders, pipes, &c., for which patterns may | jected to careful examination before use. 
be either costly or unnecessary, or The work of the moulder may bê much 
Finished moulds can generally be removed to | facilitated by the careful patternmaker, who 
the stove for drying; but when this course | makes all parts of the model smooth, so that 
proves to be impracticable, they are dried Бу | the moulds may be регіесі. His patterns are 
the aid of fires made beneath them in the | made so that certain parts requiring excep- 
moulding shop. tionally good metal shall be cast in a position 
In the ordinary way, moulding is accom-| where the greatest pressure exists during 
plished by the aid of rectangular frames, fitting | pouring, and that impurities shall therefore 
together in pairs or in stacks of three or more, rise to less important parts. He also indi- 
and provided with dowel pins so that they may | cates the special treatment required for 
be separated and re-united in their previously | different parts of а pattern ; thus the 
relative positions. These frames are termed | moulder may know where extra care 
“ flasks,” or “ moulding-boxes," being made of | is necessary in the preparation of the mould, 
cast iron with lugs, by means of which they|and where his gate or gates may be most 
may be readily lifted. Small boxes are entirely | suitably placed. Similarly, the work of the 
open both at top and bottom; but in the case of | founder depends largely upon both the pattern- 
large boxes, cross bars are formed in such a | maker and the moulder. So far as the intrinsic 
manner as to aid the retention of sand. Кір. 6 | strength of the mctal is concerned, everything 
illustrates a pair of moulding-boxes where (a)| depends upon the suitable combination o! 
is the top flask or cope, (b) is the bottom] various qualities of iron, and upon the work 
flask or “drag,” (cc) are dowel pins, (dd) | done in the cupola. The strength of the melal 
hooks and eyes for holding the flasks| when cast is governed chiefly by intrinsic 
together, (cc) are lugs, (ff) are cross-bars оп | strength, partly by the suitability of the pour- 
the cope, and (gg) are cross-bars on the ing, feeding, and other gates, and partly also 
drag. With properly made patterns of|by the judgment and skill evinced by the 
good design, moulding is of course easy and|founder with regard to pouring and cooling. 
reasonably inexpensive. When an object of | Strength of the casting, regarded from 4 
fairly symmetrical shape has to be moulded, a | purely constructive point of view, depends, ol 
cope is laid with the lugs uppermost and filled | course, entirely upon the designer, although. 
with sand, which is rammed tightly and struck | looking at the casting as a whole, it is 
off level. A portion of thesand is then scooped | quite possible for the intention of a good 
out so that the pattern may be imbedded, design to be frustrated by indifferent meul 
approximately as far as the centre line; some | and workmanship ; or, on the other hand, 
sand, free from clay and described in the|for a bad design to triumph over the best 
ences, (1) that the forms best calculated to | shop as “parting-sand,” is sprinkled over the | material and the most careful manipulation 
promote strength are those most nearly related | surface for preventing adhesion between the | It is the duty of the founder to provide Wo 
| to the circle, or, better still, to the sphere; (2)|two halves of the mould, and the other | possessing the requisite strength an. the 
| that all sharp angles should be avoided, іп | flask ог drag is laid in place. Facing- quality of flowing readily into all parts o 1“ 
order that the metal may flow in curves of easy | sand is then sifted over the projecting portion | mould ; he must also exercise judgment 5 bl 
of the pattern until it is completely covered | the proper temperature at which the me : 
and the box is filled from the top with old|should be poured.  Pouring at too high i 
sand, which is well rammed in and struck off temperature tends to reduce the сосове. 
level. Provision is made for the escape of gas | the grain and the specific gravity of the me 2 
through vents pierced in the sand by a piece of | as well as to exaggerate unavoidable раде 
steel wire. The two flasks are inverted upon | weakness, to which previous reference has 90 
a level surface, and the cope, in which the made. On the other hand, if poured at too did 
pattern was first embedded, is taken off and|a temperature the metal is apt to be е ihe 
emptied. A parting-line is then established by | shot," which means that continuity 0 105 
the addition or removal of damp facing- sand. casting is interrupted by scams or s the 
This line may be either straight or otherwise, | joints, resulting from rapid congelation i that 
according to circumstances, but it must always mould. Again, the founder should do 103 а 
be formed so that the imbedded and exposed|is in his power to modify the O y 
portions of the pattern slope away from it | planes of weakness due to cS дісі 
towards its vertical axis. From the parting- | accelerating the cooling of some por i This 
line the sand extends as a plane or sloping sur- | casting, and by retarding that of А : by the 
face to the edge of the flask ; over this surface | proceedure is not always possible, 110 mav 
parting - sand is sprinkled, the cope is replaced, | exercise of discrimination in jurious а 
and after a “runner-stick has been placed in 
a suitable position, facing-sand is introduced 


often be minimised. ; vat 
For the purpose of making 195 matter cl 
and the box is filled and rammed as beſore s 


his own efforts to giving general directions. 

Of course, occasions constantly arise where it 

is absolutely necessary that the architect should 

furnish designs for castings, especially in con- 
| nexion with ornamental work; but in such 

Е. cases it is advisable that the pattern-maker 
| should be allowed as much latitude as may be 

| possible, so that sentimental and practical art 
may be equally exemplified. A competent 

t pattern-maker may always be trusted to make 
due allowance when required for shrinkage of 

the iron during cooling ; he will also see that 

patterns are " drafted," so as to permit of 

their ready withdrawal from the mould ; 

but it is not always within his power to 

avoid the expense which a comparatively 

* insignificant alteration of the design might 
render possible, nor is he invariably at liberty 

to modify features, whose only effect may be 

the production of weakness, as the result of 

unequal molecular strain. It would be difficult 

i to overstate the importance of designing cast- 
| ings so that their lines may be in general 
| harmony with the natural laws of crystal- 
lisation brought into operation during the cool- 

ing of the metal. Without intending to enter 

fully upon this question, we think it very 

desirable that attention should be directed to 

the following interesting points. Cast iron is 

" a body, which, in the act of cooling, follows 

the laws of crystallisation, more or less exactly, 

according to attendant circumstances, and it is 

found that the planes of crystallisation assume 

p = a direction identical with that along which 
= heat has passed outward from the cooling metal. 
In a cylindrical bar the crystals radiate from 

the centre ; in a square bar they are perpen- 

dicular to the sides, consequently a kind of 

mitre-joint exists at each corner forming a line 

of weakness, and a similar effect occurs in a 

! flat plate having square corners. From these 
facts the reader will at once draw the infer- 
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gradation ; and (3) that uniformity of thickness 
i | should be preserved as far as possible. As we 
| shall afterwards show, the ironfounder some- 
times has it within his power to assist the 
| designer with regard to the direction in which 
crystallisation takes place. | 
Moulding, as practised in the iron foundry, 
\ includes the formation of matrices into which 
the molten metal is poured. The moulds can 
E be used only once, as they are broken up for 
ihe removal of the casting after cooling. Iron 
moulding is performed either in sand or in 
loam. When the former material is employed, 
a pattern is required ; when the latter is used, 
1 a pattern is usually dispensed with, the mould 
being built up and shaped in accordance with 
templets by hand-tools and mechanical appli- 
ances. Green-sand moulding is the method 
adopted iif the case of all ordinary castings, 
and the term implies the fact that the sand is 
used in its natural condition, and that the 


: А E typical 
sketches are given in fig. 7 (ош i 
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MR. T. MORRIS.—The death has just occurred of 
Mr. Thomas Morris, builder, Shrewsbury. The 
deceased, who was sixty-seven years of age, was 
apprenticed to the late Mr. H. Thomas, of St. 
Austin's Friars, and he became a partner in the firm 
in 1859, and some eight or nine years later he com- 
menced to carry on the business alone. Since that 
time he was entrusted with many works in the 
town and county, among which may be mentioned 
the new wing and additions to the  Salop 
Infirmary, the Shrewsbury Branch of the National 
Provincial Bank, the restoration of the Shrewsbury 
Free Library and Museum, the building of the 
Pontesbury Police-court, &с., the reconstruction of 
upwards of eighty shops in Shrewsbury, also many 
warehouses, villa residences, farm buildings, mission 
rooms, and schools in different parts of the county. 
Amongst his last works were the New Theatre 
Royal and the extensions at the Abbey Foregate 
Congregational Church. In 1897 he was elected 
President of the local branch of the Master Builders’ 
Association. 

Mr. GEORGE FURNESS.—It is with regret that 
we have to record the death, on Tuesday morning 
last week, of Mr. George Furness, one of the few 
surviving representatives of the old-fashioned type 
of contractor. He had been suffering from broa- 
chitis for some months past, but intluenza was the 
immediate cause of death. Born in the year 1821, 
in Derbyshire, Mr. Furness gave at an early age such 
conspicuous evidence of his business ability that he 
was entrusted with public contracts of great im- 
portance. Amongst his earlier undertakings may 
be mentioned a large railway contract in the Mid- 
lands about 1842, the building of a French railway 
line in association with the late Thomas Brassey, 
and the restoration for the Russian Government, 
at a cost of about 750.о000/, of drainage 
works, paving, &c., at Odessa after the ter- 
mination of the Crimean War. For thirty 
years also he was engaged in extensive dredging 
operations at Spezia for the Italian Government. 
Amongst other railway contracts carried out by him 
the building of the Pernambuco Railway, in Brazil, 
and the extension of the South Eastern Railway to 
Port Victoria are the best known, the latter being 
his last important undertaking. Mr. Furness con- 
structed a large portion of the Thames Embank- 
ment, and of the main drainage works of London. In 
recognition of his services to the State Mr. Furness 
was made a Cavalier of the Crown of Italy by King 
Victor Immanuel, and in 1864 he was elected an 
Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Although an entirely self-made man, Mr. Furness 
remained unspoiled by ithe great wealth he had 
acquired. He was a resident of fifty years' standing 
in Willesden, where he was one of the largest free- 
holders, and owned the Willesden Brick Works. 
He was universally esteemed in the district and 
county for his private philanthropy and for his 
public services both on the Local Board and on the 
Middlesex County Council. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. Davip's CHURCH, ЕХЕТЕК,--Тһе Lord 
Bishop of Exeter consecrated, on the oth inst., the 
new Church of St. David's, Exeter. It consists 
of nave, 107 ft. long by 48 ft. wide; north 
and south transepts, 18 ft. by 12 ft.; cbancel, 
43 ft. bv 23 ft.; chapel (north side of chancel), 
43 ft. by 21 ft.; and aisle and clergy vestry оп 
south side of chancel, occupying about the same 
area as the chapel. The structural portions on the 
north and south sides of the chancel are separated 
from the chancel by ambulatories, which are in line 
with ambulatories formed out of the internal but- 
tresses on the north and south sides of the 


castings. In the case of A, representing any 
thick cylinder, the outer portions of the metal 
are naturally the first to cool ; and, owing to 
the subsequent cooling of the inner parts, there 
will be unequal strain, the outer parts being 
under compression and the inner under ten- 
sion, 16 however, arrangements can be made 
for retarding the cooling of the outer layers of 
metal, and simultaneously for accelerating that 
of the inner layers, the cylinder will be con- 
siderably strengthened. Taking а casting 
such as B, we find the diagonal rails tend to 
shrink less rapidly than the outer rigid frame, 
and consequently fractnre is likely to occur 
at the centre. 

Adifferent effect occurs during the cooling 
of a wheel casting C. If the arms cool first 
they will act as rigid struts resisting con- 
traction of the rim, which may be ruptured 
on the line indicated. On the other hand, if the 
wheel has a thin rim cooling more quickly 
than the arms, the latter may be broken by 
tension. 

The sketch D shows the line of weakness 
previously described, in a flat casting with 
square corners, resulting from crystallisation in 
directions perpendicular to the surfaces. In 
such a case the founder can do very little in aid 
of a badly designed casting. 

Before leaving this section of our subject, 
mention should be made of two descriptions of 
iron castings, both of which are to some extent 
used in architectural work. Chilled castings 
are largely employed by engineers, and are 
produced by the means of special moulds 
designed to convey heat very rapidly from the 
molten metal. Thus the outer portions of the 
castings assume a state similar to that existing 
in white tron, whilst their interior parts 
remain in the form of grey iron. In this way 
castings are furnished having great resistance 
to crushing stress. Although such a process is 
not intentionally applied to castings used in 
building construction, yet a similar effect, 
though in a very modified degree, is caused 
by the ordinary methods of foundry prac- 
исе. АП castings have a skin, which is 
really a chilled surface, and this adds consider- 
ably to their strength, besides offering a better 
resistance to oxidising influences. Malleable cast 
iron is another useful and convenient form of the 
metal, obtained by heating of specially mixed 
metal castings toa red heat in contact with pow- 
dered red hematite ore, for a period of four or 
five days, at the expiration of which they are 
allowed to cool very gradually. During the 
process, the quantity of carbon in the cast iron 
is diminished, owing to combination with 
oxygen contained in the hematite, and the 
result is the formation of a kind of steel, or 
semi-steel, which is to some extent malleable, 
and may be bent or hammered without injury. 
Cast iron is of so variable a nature that its 
Composition can only be stated іп a very casual 
manner. For the purpose of comparing cast 
iron with other composite substances, such as 
malleable iron, steel, and so-called steel, the 


following table may, however, be found of 
Service :— 


Table [V.—Approximate Composition of 
Cast Iron. 


Carbon . 20 to 4'5 per cent nave, and which latter serve as passageways for 
Silicon '15 50 i the congregation. Over the aisle on the south side 
Sulphur ... 'O EOM T there is an organ loft; in the tower on the north 
Phosphorus 0 á {з " side at a similar level is a muniment room, and 
Manganese 0 i 3 T above the latter is the belfry. In the east-end base- 
Iron elt і 5 n ment are a choir vestry, heating chamber, and room 
„ 900 „ 95'o y for apparatus for organ-blowing. The tower is 
ووو‎ about 100 ft. high. The seating accommodation is 

as follows: Nave, two зоа 54 327 each К 

south transept, 42; north, 25; chapel, 55; sout 

OBITUARY. aisle, 29; Choir, зо; galleries, 65—total, ооо, 


The walls are of limestone, quarried at West- 
leigh, near Wellington, and Babbacombe, with 
dressings and internal facings of Bath stone from 
the quatries of Yockney & Co., Corsham. Shafts 
carrying the tower are of Portland stone. 
There are six entrances for the congregation— 
four at the west end, and one each on the north 
and south sides—with an internal series of leather- 
covered folding doors, An entrance for choir and 
bellringers is provided at the east end. The 
ancient font, belonged to a former St. David's 
Church, but has for many years been utilised 
as a pump basin or trough at the Barnstaple 
Inn, Exeter. The chancel, as tar as the com- 
munion rails, is paved with marble. Оп either side 
are carved solid oak choir and clergy stalls. Inside 
the communion rails there is a pavement of Opus 
Alexandrinum. On the south side there is a sedilia, 
with carved canopies of stone. Over the altar table 
there is an oak reredos. In the centre are two large 
panels, the lower depicting the Crucifixion, and the 
upper the Throned Saviour in majesty. Decorative 
panels, with figures of Apostles and Saints in 


MR. W. H. picrox. -The Liverpool a 
i the death last week, at the s of oxi 
Haas Me. W. H. Picton, architect, of Liverpool, 

A icton was the son of the late Sir James Picton, 
who, as many of our readers are aware, hada 

remarkable career in Liverpool as an architect and 

а раіс man. having worked his wav up, by his own 
ТЕГІ and ability, to a prominent position, Mr. 

H. Picton was educated in his father's office, and 
185 а partner in the firm of Picton, Chambers, & 
Bradley, till its dissolution in 1890. After practis- 
we fot a short time Separately, he retired, and sub- 
A devoted himself mainly to philanthropic 
| Tk in Liverpool. Mr. Picton was a Fellow of the 
к of Architects, and was associated with 
js father in the design and erection of some of the 
ч buildings carried out by the latter before he 
ad relinquished practice. Mr. Picton was a man 
сааи amiability and gentleness of character 
W 1: always ready to assist any scheme for the 
15 lic good and especially for furthering the educa- 
on and interests of the working classes, and who 
Will be regretted by all who knew him, ` 
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canopied niches, adorn the sides, the whole being 
crested with bands of carving. The roof in the nave 
is constructed partly in stone and partly in wood, 
with stone arches as principals springing trom stone 
columns on the arcade piers by the pas:agewavs. 
The long line of roof is thus divided into bavs. 
Between these principals is a barrel.shaped ceiling 
with a moulded cornice broken at regular intervals 
by angels with outstretched wings and holding 
shields. The roof of the chancel is similar in 
character, and is divided into two compartments, 
with a moulded stone arch. There is а waggon- 
headed ceiling, with recessed panels and carving 
at the intersection of the ribs, as well as carved 
friezes at the springings. At present most ot the 
windows are filed with ordinary glass, but the 
chapel, the west-end, and the south aisle windows 
possess stained glass. Low-pressure hot water has 
been adopted for beating purposes. The gutters 
are lined with asphalt instead of lead. The 
peal of eight bells, which was hung for ringing 
purposes in the last church, has been re-hung 
in the tower of the new building, in a new frame 
with new fittings. The church is lighted in a 
somewhat novel manner by electricity, the scheme 
being devised and the fittings designed by the 
architect, Mr. W. D. Caroe, of London, whose plans 
for the church were placed tirst in competition, 
while the following have cazried out the work asso- 
ciated with their names :—Mr. W. Dart, Crediton, 
building and general fitting ; Messrs. Hubber & Son, 
Exeter, electric lighting; Mr. Stokes, Woodbury, bell- 
hanging ; Messrs. Wippell Bros. & Row, Exeter, 
heating apparatus ; Mr. C. E. Kempe, London, 
Stained glass windows; Messrs. Bradshaw & Son, 
Exeter, asphalte ; Messrs. Lee Dros., Bristol, marble 
and mosaic pavements; Mr. N. Hitch, London, 
figure carving in choir stalls and reredos. Mr, J. 
Powell has been clerk of works ; Mr. S. B. Francis, 
builders’ manager; Mr. F. Smith, builders’ foreman. 
The actual building of the church has cost 12,000), ; 
lighting and seating, 1.3097. ; while the total outlay 
has been 15.0001. The building was illustrated in 
our issue for September I9, 1800. 

CHURCH, ROUNDHAY, LEEDs.—A new church ig 
to be erected at Roundhay, Leeds. A site con- 
sisting of some two and a half acres, in what is 
known as Lidgett Park, has been given, and plans 
are now being prepared by Mr. W. Carhy Hall, 
architect. A parochial hall to accommodate 359 
persons is in the meantime to be provided, and it is 
expected that this will be ready about September 
next. 

SCHOOL, SHEFFIELD.—AÀ school in Pomona- 
street, Ecclesall-road, has just been erecced for the 
Shetheld School Board. The building has been 
erected by Messrs. Murgatroyd & Sons, ot Bradford, 
from designs prepared by Messrs. Holmes & Watson. 
It is a mixed school with accommodation for 
590 children, and the total cost, including a site of 
two acres, is I2,750/. 

MODEL SCHOOL, CanDirF.—A new Board school 
at Mariborough-road, Roath, Сасай, has just been 
opened. It attords accommodation tor 1,350 pupils. 
ne school has been built on the central-hall system 
with class-rooms leading out on all sides, It also 
has cookery kitchens and a laundry. In addition, a 
school for manual instruction has been added 
The architects are Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, & 
Groves, of Cardiff. The contractor is Mr. David 
Davies, of Carditt, the amount of his contract being 
19,6661. я 

NEW BUILDINGS, INVERNESS.—On the Sth inst. 
at the Dean of Guild Court. plans were passed for 
the erection of a large block ot buildings in Church- 
street and Queensgate. The block will be about 
240 ft. in length, and will be four stories in height 
On the Street level there will be shops, and on the 
upper floors there will be offices, while accommoda- 
tion is to be made tor a hotel in the centre of the 
building. The cost of the block is estimated at 
25,0001. Mr. W. L. Carruthers is the architect. 

А Комтох HOUSE FOR LivERPOOL.—On the 
11th inst., the Earl of Derby opened at Liverpool a 
People's Home,” based on the model set by Laid 
Rowton in London. Bevington House” is situate 
in Bevington Bush, near the west side of St 
Martin’s Market, Scotland-road. By the side of 
the entrance-hall is the memorial stone, laid bv the 
late Mr. T. H. Ismay, in June, 1598, and over the 
door are inscribed the words “ Bevington House.” 
Hanked with terra-cotta relief designs. The buld- 
ing is six stories in height, and has been built 
from the designs of Messrs, C. O. Ellison & Son 
its accommudation is for single men, and comprises 
500 cubicles, or sleeping apartments. There are 
two large kitchens, with à number ot cookino 
stoves, and the lodgers may bring in their own 
victuals and cook them or mav prrchase them at 
cost price. Close by is a large dining-room, as well 
as reading and recreation rooms. In the basement 
are large apartments, which, like the staircase, are 
lined with vari-coloured glazed bricks. Here are 
the resources for washing and the repairing о) 
clothes, which may be done by the men themselves 
or by tailors and shoemakers. Each sleeping 
apartment is 7 ft. Gin. by 5 tt. į 

THE LONDON HIPPODROME.—The London Hippo- 
drome, half circus, halt theatre, was opened to the 
public on Monday. The building occupies a site at 
the corner of Cranbourne-street and Charing Cea. 
road, and there are frontages also to Newport- 
street and Ryders-court as well. The frontage to 
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Cranbourne-street is utilised for shops, and offices or 
bachelors’ flats ; and to a less extent the frontages 
in Charing Cross-road and Newport-street are 
similarly treated. To a stage of unusually large 
dimensions has been added an arena, or circus-ring, 
capable of being converted, by mechanical arrange- 
ments, into a tank, with a depth of 8 ft. and a cubic 
capacity of about 100,000 gallons. A series of 
hydraulic rams serve to raise and lower the stage 
proper and the floor of the arena; and by their 
means, also, a grill, some 15 ft. high, can be elevated 
to shut in the arena during the performances of 
wild animals. Entering the tank at the bottom are 
eight fountains capable of throwing jets of water 
20 ft. high, and these jets are illuminated by lime- 
lights arranged in a gallery in the centre of the 
roof. In order to permit a good view both of the 
stage and of the arena to be obtained from all parts 
of the house, the plan of the auditorium, which pro- 
vides accommodation for over 3,000 persons, nas had 
to be drawn on special lines. The tiers of seats are con- 
centric with the arena, and are arranged in steepascent. 
The stalls and boxes, which form the ground floor, 
are set back under the grand circle, above which 
rise the amphitheatre and:gallery. The seats in the 
upper parts of the house are roomy. As the arena 
leaves no room for the orchestra in front of the 
stage, place has been found for the musicians on the 
left-hand side of the grand circle. The decoration 
of the building has been carried out in the Flemish 
Renaissance style. There is a sliding roof in the 
dome, and the house is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity. The architect of the building is Mr. Frank 
Matcham, and Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood were 
the builders. In the furnishing and upholstery 
Messrs. Maple, Campbell Smith & Sons, Cranstone 
& Elliott, and Davis & Co. have taken part. 
ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN DUBLIN.—With the 
end of the past year the movement for the housing 
of the artisan and labouring classes in Dublin at 
rents within their power to pay, has made very 
gratifying progress, says the Irish Times. In many 
parts of Dublin great improvements in this respect 
have been made by the Corporation in various 
directions in the city, such ag those effected at St. 
Joseph's-place, Dorset-street, formerly White's-lane. 
During the year 1899 the plans for 102 small houses 
suitable for artisans and labourers were lodged with 
the City Architect, most of which were approved of. 
They were the inception of private enterprise on 
the southern side, and at the close of the year many 
of them had been finished and occupied, the 
remainder being actively proceeded with. By this 
movement some 400 additional members of the 
working classes, allowing five persons ia each 
family, had been housed in comfort and decency, 
with proper sanitary appliances in their residences, 
at rents ranging from qs. to 5s. 6d. per week. 
During the year Guinness's Trustees lodged with 
the City Architect plans for 100 separate tenements 
in two separate blocks, which were approved. The 
clearance of tbe Bride's-alley area will be one of the 
largest and most important improvements yet 
undertaken in Dublin. This is perhaps the 
most congested and neglected district in the 
city, containing for its extent a vast number of the 
artisan and labouring classes. During the necessary 
alterations, and to provide accommodation for the 
displaced tenants, suitable houses, with a sufticiency 
of tenements, will be provided, each consisting of 
two or three rooms, at rents averaging from 3s. 6d. 
to 6s. a week. According to a report presented to 
the Municipal Council in March last by the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Committee, the cost of acquiring the site 
was 35.0001., the clearing away, &c., with the con- 
struction of new roads and streets, , oo0l.; and for 
the provision of accommodation for the displaced 
inhabitants and artisans and labourers generally, 
47.000l. The total cost of the schemes was then 
estimated by the Committee at 91,000l., being ап 
increase of 28,000/. over the estimated cost of the 
original scheme. Between the operations of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company and the efforts of the 
Corporation Committee, a vast improvement has 
taken place in the residential condition and home 
comforts of the working classes. Both of them 
have always kept one important object in view in 
the erection of their houses tor the working classes 
—the provision of proper sanitary appliances tor 
each dwelling, the result being that in the present 
heavy death-rate in Dublin fewer cases, іп propor- 
tion to the number of inmates, have come from 
them than from many other quarters of the city. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS — 
Messrs. Abel & Imray, consulting engineers, of Birk- 
beck Bank Chambers, London, have taken into 
partnership Mr. Arthur G. Bloxam, Fellow of the 
Institute ot Chemistry and Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. The tirim will continue to be known as 
«< Abel & Imray.” Mr. James Gandy, surveyor, of 
22, Essex-street. Strand, bas taken into partnership 
his former pupil Mr. Roland Edward Bennison. The 
firm will be known as“ Jas. Gandy & Bennison. 

HALIFAX BUILDERS AND THE. ONE-HORSE ONE- 
Max" RULE.—A deputation from the Haliíax 
Builders’ Exchange waited on the Corporation 
Tramways Committee on. the 1ith inst , and asked 
ior the omission from the Corporation Parlia- 
mentary Bill ot the clausc which prohibits one man 
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having charge of more than one horse at a time, as 
it would seriously atfect contractors. The Com- 
mittee resolved to refer the matter to the Watch 
Committee. but this Committee recently decided to 
adhere to the clause 

FUEL-SAVING IN HOUSE FIRES.— The “Domestic 
Crater Fuel-Saver" is a simple contrivance made 
and patented by the Domestic Crater Company 
(London). It is a small iron tunnel-shaped grating 
to be placed on the bottom of the grate, where it 
rises in the centre and both takes up some of the 
space otherwise filled up by coal, and (which is 
much the more important point) keeps open a cleac 
space forthe passage of air to the centre of the 
fire, with the view of keeping up complete com- 
bustion and preventing smoke and consequent 
waste of fuel. The single tunnel specimen is in- 
tended for the smallest domestic grates, for larger 
ones there is one with two ridges and tunnels (a 
specimen of which has been sent to us), for the 
largest grates one with three tunnels. We have not 
so far experimented with it, but it is a thing on a 
right principle. and simple in its application. 

PROPOSED SCHOOL OF ART FOR HULL.—At a 
meeting of the Art Sub-Committee of the Hull 
Technical Instruction Committee, held in tbe Town 
Hal on the 12th inst, the Clerk laid upon the 
table the report of a deputation appointed to visit 
certain schools of art in other towns, in order to 
find the basis of a scheme of reform. From this 
report it appears that the deputation visited the 
Municipal Schools of Art at Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leicester, Derby ; and in London the Cam- 
berwell School of Arts and Crafts, Putney School 
of Art, and Battersea Polytechnic; also the new 
branch School of Art, Moseley-road, Birmingham. 
They recommend that a new school should be built, 
central in situation to avoid building branches in 
the future as much as possible ; that it should con- 
tain an art museum and cast gallery if possible, and 
be near the Art Gallery and Free Library; that it 
should be made the centre of all art teaching and 
organisation for the district ; that it should accom- 
modate at least 200 day and 250 evening students, 
and consist of a basement and two floors mainly, 
be lighted from the north, north-east, or top, and by 
electricity at night (gas also). From the experience 
gained during their visits, the deputation are of 
opinion that the cost of site and building for a suit- 
able school for Hull would be from 15,000/. to 
17,000}. The report was ordered to be referred to 
the Finance Committee, with the view of having it 
brought before the Council. 

NEW CLOCK, WALKDEN,. — The Bridgwater 
Trustees are about to have a large clock erected 
over their offices at Walkden, near Manchester. It 
will have four 7 ft, dials, which will be illuminated 
by electricity and strike the hours. The clock will 
be generally after the designs of Lord Grimtborpe, 
and is being made by John Smith & Sons, of 
Detby. 

SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT. — Mr. Herbert 
Beeney writes to say that it was he, and not Mr. 
Dunch, as stated in our paragraph on page 44 last 
week, who was appointed Assistant Surveyor to the 
Barking Town Urban District Council. There was 
some confusion in the statement owing to the name 
of Mr. Dunch appearing on the official paper on 
which the communication was made, and we seem 
to have inserted the wrong name. 

FIRST AID TO INJURED WORKMEN.—Mr. A. W. 
Itter, the owner of the Great Eastern Brickworks 
near Peterborough, has instituted а system which 
might very well be followed in places where there 
is much machinery and many men about, and where 
consequently accidents are not infrequent. Think- 
ing that it would be much better if aid could be 
given to an injured man on the spot, instead of 
his being taken away to Peterborough Hospital four 
miles off, he engaged a medical man to give a series 
of lectures to the whole of the workmen on first 
aid to the injured, especially with reference to acci- 
dents from machinery. After the series was con- 
cluded the St. John's Ambulance Association was 
requested to send a medical examiner to question 
and examine such workmen as chose to offer them- 
selves, and as a result a large number of the work- 
men were a few days since presented publicly with 
certificates from the Ambulance Association. This 
is a proceeding at once common-sense and truly 
philanthropic, in the best sense of the word. 

Tur REGENT-STREET POLYTECHNIC. — On the 
12th inst., Colonel R. W. Edis, F. S.A., distributed 
prizes and certificates to the students of the| beyond the general line of buildings, contrary Т 
Architectural and Mechanical Engineering Classes | Section 22 of the London Building Act, 1504. i 
of the Regent-street Polytechnic. Mr. R. Mitchell. | appeared that the appellant was the owner " 
Director of Education at the Polytechnic, made a | Nos. 180 and 182, Pentonville-road, and, wishing у 
briet statement of the work done last vear. Тіс | rebuild the premises, he, on July 5. 1508, applied 2 
governing body of the Polytechnic, he said, ге- | the. London County Council for their UN 
ported that the session 1898-99 had been a record to the erection of the buildings to the 8 
one in the annals of the Scliooi of Architecture. trontape of certain existing buildings one ee 
Greater numbers of students bad been in attend- high which had been erected on the jo 
ance than at апу session heretofore, and at the | oi the premises. The County Council on АО 
examinations of the Science and Art Department, | 1595, told the appellant that they refused the 
the City and Guilds, and the Company of Carpenters, | consent to the erection of the buildings P the 
had exceeded their most sanguine expectations. In | said line of frontage. In September, 139%, 155 
the School of Engineering also great progress had | appellant caused plans to be prepared N 
deen made. The number of students attending the | extent of the then existing buildings. and su t ther 
classes in that section represented a sensible in-] them to the respondent, who certitied tha 1 
crease compared with past years. By the aid of the | were correct. On the sth of the month the арг, 
Technical Education Board of the London County | lant applied to the Council to sanction the pr PUn xs 
Council a mechanical library had been added, | new buildings as deviations from the e it 
making the department more usctul in increasing | under Section 43, Sub-Section 2, of the Act 
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the efficiency of the institution in mechanical 
science, — Miss Edis having presented the prizes and 
first-class certificates, Colonel Edis congratulated 
Mr. Mitchell and the students on the magnificent 
success of the school He pointed out that 
technical knowledge of some kind or other was 
always useful. The great curse of the present 
moment, to his mind, was trades’ unionism. He had 
worked at his profession, as an architect, for forty 
years, and he remembered the days when masteri 
and men were at one, and each had respect for the 
other. He knew that the work was infinitely better 
done then than it was to-day. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH BUILDING TRADE 
—The reduction of wages agreed to by the Edin. 
burgh Master Builders’ Association affects masons, 
joiners, bricklayers, and plumbers, and will not 
come into operation for some little time yet. When 
the reduction does come into force, it means 4s 
less a week for each operative. According to the 
agreement with the Masters’ Association, the joiners 
get three months’ notice if any change before the 
15th of this month; the masons, two months 
notice, to be given April 6; the bricklayers, notice 
to be given before February 1, the change to take 
etfect on May 1 ; and the plumbers to receive notice 
by March 1, to take effect on June 1. As tke men 
have not yet received official notice of the resolu. 
tion of the masters to reduce the wages by one 
penny per hour, no action has so far been taken on 
their part.—Scofsman. 

ABERDEEN MASTER PAINTERS AND THE STAND- 
ARD RATE OF WAGES.—The Master Painters 
Association and the operative painters have both 
been considering the rules of agreement which 
were signed last year by both parties relating to 
wages and work. The men, after full discussion 
and considering the advance which they received 
last year after a short strike, decided that they 
should demand no further changes. The masters, 
however, have been much concerned about the 
working of the rules relating to the standard rate 
of wages and what is known as country money. 
At present the standard rate in Aberdeen stands 
at 84. per hour. No master would refuse 
payment of that rate to a good workman, 
and, as a matter of fact, first-class operatives 
receive as much as od, to rod. an hour. What 
the masters object to is that they should be com. 
pelled under the by-laws to pay inferior workmen 
at the standard rate. Whilst it is recognised that 
one of the principles of trades unionism is involve? 
in this question, they point to the practice in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, where second-rate 
workmen are not necessarily paid at the standard 
rate. They maintain that as a matter of equity а 
man of little experience should not receive the same 
wages as a good workman, a rule which prevails at 
present. With regard to the country money,it is 
submitted that the term “country” should not 
apply to the suburban districts. A man who is sent 
out of Aberdeen even to Cults was under the exist- 
ing rules able to claim country money, or five 
shillings extra per week. The masters desire that 
the additional payment should only take effect when 
the workmen proceed beyond the suburban arca 
The Masters’ Association have written to the secre- 
tary of the Painters' Union intimating their re 
quirements in these matters, but leaving the whole 
question open for discussion. A meeting of the 
men will be held on an early date to consider the 
matter.—4 berdeen Free Press. 
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LEGAL. 
IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE LON DON 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE case of Scott v. Carritt came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices A. | 
Smith, Rigby, and Collins, on the 11ћ and 12t 
insts. It was a case stated by Mr. Horace Smith. the 
Clerkenwell Police Magistrate, on the hearing of | 
appeal against а notice of objection served byadisttie 
surveyor on the appellant, Mr. Wm. Henry RUE 
the * Lord Vernon Arms," Pentonville-road, un B 
Section 150 of the London Building Act, 1804, to Mi 
proposed erection by the appellant of certain n 
ings at Nos. 180 and 182, Pentonville-road, London. 
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and Channell, on the 12th inst. on a case stated by 
the justices of Hendon, the question to be deter- 
mined being whether a material for roofing con- 
sisting of vulcanite covered with soil and st 
was an incombustible material within the meaning 
of a by-law—following the terms of the London 
Building Act, 1894—which provided that the roof of 
any new building should be externally covered with 
slates, tiles, metal, or other incombustible material, 
The facts were shortly these :—The respondent was 
summoned for non-compliance with the by-law, he 
having used in certain new buildings the material in 
question. The roofs of the buildings were almost 
flat, and over the joists boards were laid which were 
not tongued and grooved so as to fit into each 
other. On the top of the boards vulcanite about 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness was laid, and 
above this were placed 134 in. of soil and a similar 
thickness of burnt ballast. The justices held that even 
without the covering of soil or ballast the external 
covering of the roof would be of an incombustible 
character. But they also held that the soil and 
ballast being laid on the vulcanite, the roofs were 
externallp covered with incombustible materials, 
and therefore complied with the by-law, and 
accordingly refused to convict the respondent. 

Mr. Loehnis appeared for the appellants, the 
Urban District Council; and Mr. McCall, O. C., 
and Mr. Р. T. Blackwell for the respondent, 

Mr. Loehnis contended that the justices were 
wrong, inasmuch as to comply with the by-law the 
whole of the material used for covering the roof 
must be incombustible. He also argued that incom- 
bustible material meant something of a similar 
nature to slates, tiles, or metal, which the material 
in question was not, 

Mr, Justice Grantham, in giving judgment with- 
out calling upon counsel for the respondent, held 
that the justices were right on a question of fact, 
having found that the roof was externally covered 
by incombustible materials. One inch of soil and 
ballast might not have been enough, but in the 
present case there were three or four inches of 
admittedly incombustible materials. 

Mr. Justice Channell concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly dismissed with costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


19,775.— BASINS, SINKS, BATHS, &C.: В. G. How- 
son.—In the crown of the overflow siphon is a hole 
into which the waste plug is put when it is lifted for 
the basin’s discharge, so that the siphon will act also 
as a discharge pipe; in a modified shape of the con- 
trivance the lifting of the waste plug automatically 
closes a cock, for admittance of air, which is fitted 
upon the siphon. 

19,778-9. — Gas BURNERS AND INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS: F. Mocl/er.—Notches are cut in the rounded 
jet hole of an atmospherial gas-burner for spreading 
out the flame and causing it to mix more freely with 
the air; fragile mantles are guarded from vibration 
and shock by means of an elastic buffer ring inserted 
between the gas-pipe and the lamp, the buffer may 
take the form of either an india-rubber ring having 
projecting spokes or an inflated rubber-tube. 

10,835.--БООЕ, GATE, CASEMENT, AND SIMILAR 
FASTENINGS: H. Fullwood.—A rod, which із 
pivotted on to a bracket of the door frame, is joined 
to a plate which slides within a guide or bridge- 
piece upon the door, and is secured to hold the 
door quite or partly opened by means of a thumb- 
screw that acts on a pressure-plate. The joint 
between the plate and the rod consists of a divided 
link, whose two portions are screwed together, 
whilst the pivot pins are set at a right-angle to one 
another, so that the plate will easily adjust itself 
within the guide. 

19,862.— LADDERS : M. Barth.—In one shape the 
contrivance comprises a platform, which is hinged 
to the ladder at a distance, from its top, of about 
one-fourth of the ladder’s length, and has its free end 
sustained by the cross-bar of a frame joined with 
stays, hand-chains, and hinged struts to the ladder, 
which can be folded by pushing the stays upwards 
in the middle. In another shape the frame and the 
ladder are hinged together at the above mentioned 
distance, and bands or hand chains join the two ex- 
tensions above the hinge-point together; upon 
extension of the ladder the halves of the central 
jointed stays will not move into line, and by pushing 
the lower extensions of the ladder and frame to- 
gether the ladder may be folded again. 

10,908.--ТІРРІХС-ТАХК FOR WATER WASTE PRE- 
VENTERS : M. Gautier.—The service-pipe enters the 
upper one of the two compartments which together 
constitute the flushing tank, a tipping-tank being 
fixed in the lower compartment; at the pressing 
down of the seat a rod rises to close a valve imme- 
diately below the upper compartment, and to open 
the valve at the foot of the service-pipe, so that the 
water chamber becomes filled. Аз the seat again 
rises the two valves become opened and closed 
again respectively, and the contents of the water- 
chamber are thereby discharged into a tank, within 
the lower compartment, which, tilting over, effects 
the flush. In a varied arrangement of the same 
principle a lever of the closed inlet-cock normally 


Council, however, in November, declined to con- 
sider or give any decision on the application on the 
ground that the proposed deviations from the cer- 
tified plans were not such as were contemplated by 
Section 43, Sub-Section 2, of the Act. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1898, the Superintending Architect of the 
Council certified the general line of buildings in 
that part of Pentonville-road in which the 
buildings were situated, and the general line so 
certified was the main front of the build- 
ings standing back from the forecourt. On 
January 6, 1899, the appellant served on the respon- 
dent notice that he was going to build on the 
forecourts; and the respondent served a notice of 
objection to the buildings under Section 150 of the 
Act, stating that the work would be in contraven- 
tion of the Act on the ground that it was proposed 
to erect the buildings without the consent of the 


to the provisions of Sections 22 and 200 of the 
Act. The old buildings at Nos. 180 and 182, Penton- 
ville-road, consisted of houses of three stories, with 
forecourts in front, abutting on Pentonville-road, 
the houses being built soft. back from the road. 
The forecourt of No. 180 had been built over and 
occupied by a public-house of one story since 1858, 
and the forecourt of No. 182 had been built over 
and occupied as ashop since 1877. The forecourt in 
front of No. 182 had been во built over and occupied 
under licences or consents from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works dated August 21, 1876; but 
the forecourt in front of No. 180 had been 
built over without any consent or licence. There 
had been no certificate defining the general line of 
buildings in that part of Pentonville-road prior to 
the certificate of the Superintending Architect of 
November 30, 1898. The appellant contended that 
the intended buildings came within Section 43 of the 
Act of 1894, and that the Council, upon compliance 
with that Section, were bound to certify under Sub- 
Section 2. He further contended that Section 22, 
Sub-Section 2, applied inasmuch as the land was 
“lawfully occupied” by buildings within the mean- 
ing of that Sub-Section, and that, therefore, the 
Superintending Architect had no power to certify 
the building line, and that such certificate afforded 
no objection in law to the appellant’s rights under 
Section 43. The respondent contended that by the 
joint effect of an Act passed in the reign of 
George IV., which prohibited the erection of any 
building within 50 ft. of the side of the Pentonville- 
road, and of Section 75 of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1862, the land forming the forecourts of the 
old buildings was not, at the commencement of the 
Act of 1894, and bad not been within seven years 
previously, “lawfully occupied ” by a building within 
the ng of Section 22, Sub-Section 2, of the Act; 
that the building on the forecourt of No. 180 was 
without any licence or consent, and was, therefore, 
illegal, and that the building on the forecourt of 
No. 182 was erected under a consent which was 
subject to a condition that the building should not 
be at any time altered or raised without the consent 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and that by 
Section 216 of the London Building Act of 1894 
such condition was still binding on the appellant ; 
and that Section 43 related only to open spaces at 
the rear of buildings, and had no application to the 
case, Upon appeal to the magistrate from the 
objection of the London County Council to the 
proposed new buildings, the magistrate held that 
the respondent's contention was well founded, and 
dismissed the appeal, subject to the present case. 
The Divisional Court upheld the decision of the 
е Hence the present appeal to the Court 
At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel 
Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, said that it 
Seemed to him, with regard to the public-house, 
No. 180, Pentonville-road, the consent of the 
London County Council was necessary, as in his 
Opinion at the passing of the London Building Act, 
1894, the ground was not “lawfully occupied” 
within the meaning of Sub-Section 2 of Section 22 
of the Act of 1894. With regard to No. 182, the 
erection of the shop on the forecourt did not come 
within the probibition in the Act of George IV., 
because the consent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had been obtained for the building of the 
shop. The ground was “lawfully occupied " upon 
à condition, but if the condition were broken it 
Would be unlawfully occupied. Inasmuch as this 
litigation was instituted for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what were the rights of the parties, in his 
lordships opinion, as soon as the appellant com- 
menced to build in contravention of the condition, 
the County Council could stop him upon the ground 
that their consent had not been obtained. For 
those reasons the appellant could not build on 
either plot without the consent of the County 
Council. 
The other Lords Justices concurred, and the 
appeal was accordingly dismissed with costs. 
Mr. Macmorran, O. C., and Mr. Germaine 
appeared for the appellant, and Mr. Horace Avory 
for the respondent. 


DISPUTE AS TO INCOMBUSTIBLE ROOFING 
MATERIAL. 


THE case of the Urban District Council of 
Hendon r, Martin came before a Divisional Court 
01 Queen's Bench, composed of Justices Grantham 


retains the tipping-tank in an incline position, but 
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on operation of the pull, the rising lever lifts the 
tank, whereupon the lever falls to open the inlet- 
cock, and the consequent filling and tilting of the 
tank raises the lever again and the inlet is again 
closed. 

19,916.—EDGE-RUNNER MILLS: E. Chatham.— 
Hand-driven gearing is fitted for portable mortar- 
mills by means of a bevel-wheel upon the pan and 
an intermediate horizontal shaft; in the case of a 
fixed pan with revolving runners a bevel wheel at 
the main shaft's upper end gears with the pinion of 
an intermediate shaft coupled to the first-motion 
shaft with chain gearing. 


19,920.—PIPE JoINTS: 9. S. & F. S. Clinch. The 
invention relates to sleeve joints which will couple 
the ends of soft or semi-soft tubes without brazing 
or soldering. Screwed nuts are first threaded over 
the pipe-ends, which are then expanded so that 
they may pass over the inner portions of the 
couplings; the screwing of the nuts into the 
couplings grips the pipe-ends and effects the joint. 


19,951.—IGNITING GAS WITH ELECTRICITY: E. 
Seiler.—As the supply cock is opened gas flows up 
the by-pass pipe, the circuit is at the same time com- 
pleted by means of an arm upon the cock, and the 
sparks passing between two points ignite the by- 
pass jet, the two boints being so placed on the side 
of the main burner that the flame shall not injure 
them ; when the supply cock is opened farther the 
gas flows into the main burner for ignition by the 
by-pass jet, and when the cock is fully turned on 
the supply to the by-pass becomes cut off, whilst 
the arm on the supply cock has been moved far 
enough to break the circuit ; an ebonite block insu- 
lates the gas supply-pipe from the burner. 


20,005.— MOULDING PIPES: F. Staley & F. Parker.— 
For shaping the tapered and socket end of a sanitary 
pipe a space intervenes between the cores and the 
mould, and the clay is impelled through a die-plate 
into the space ; when the table is released the pipe's 
main body is squeezed through the die and is then 
cut away, the rabbeted vertical edges of the mould 
—which consists of two halves hinged on to the 
table—are pressed towards one another. As the 
mould rises inside a tapered socket or clamp which 
is fixed beneath the die, a vertical rod or bolt 
joins the upper core to the lower core next 
beneath it, so as to allow a small degree of vertical 
play to the latter; the rising of the table with the 
lowest core propels the middle core to fit tightly 
against the top core, and when the pipe has been 
removed the halves of the mould are turned out- 
wards, the bottom core being then shifted 


20,036.—MOULDING TILES: A. Weill.—After the 
cement has been hammered into the moulding-piece 
its lip is grooved and bevelled underneath by the 
movements in opposite directions of the sliding 
plates, the movements being brought about by an 
arrangement of pins and levers. 

20,078.—JOINTS FOR DRAIN-PIPES: %. Hopper.— 
The tapered flanges of the spigot pass into the 
socket through breaks made in the flange of the 
latter, a turn about the axis locks the joint, which 
is completed with a clay or india-rubber packing 
ring. 

20,115. — ORNAMENTAL WOODWORK: W. P. 
Thompson.—To ensure a higher relief the wood is 
roughly carved before it is embossed, a cross- 
grained wood, whose surface may be veneered, 
being backed with a long-grained wood, and to 
render it waterproof the glue used for saturating 
the wood is mixed with formaline ; for making 
brackets a long wood core is laid on each side of 
the embossed pieces, which are recessed into the 
backing when panels are required ; on the long- 
grained wood backing is laid a plastic compound of 
linseed oil, glue, whiting, and resin, or of other 
cements, covered with veneer or a thin cross- 
grained wood. 


20, 118.— TREATMENT OF SEWAGE AND OTHER 
EFrLUEN TS: R. H. Reeves.—Waste liquids and 
ellluents from the purification of sewage are caused 
to How from collecting-basins through pipes into an 
under-lying bed of some porous material. The 
basins, which are set in the surface soil of the 
land laid out for filtering purposes, are fitted with 
perforated sides, or their sides may be built up with 
pipes or porous earthenware. The sediment from the 
pipes, when mixed with earth, will serve as 3 
fertiliser. 

20,168.--А FLUSHING APPARATUS: С. Armstrong, 
—Tipping-tanks of waste-water closets are pivotted 
by means of a plate which is bolted on to the tank 
and has three pins and a U-shaped bearing on the 
tipper box's side, which engages with the middle 
pin, When the tank is in its normal position the 
two outer pins are engaged by two projections, and 
when it tips over, their movement is stopped by two 
stops; if, as may be, the U-shaped bearing is 
reversed the pins are affixed to the tipper. 

20,180.— WOOD-PLANING MACHINE GUARD: A. S. 
Cains & W. Н. Grant-Mowris -A guard for revolv. 
ing cutters is provided with a set of fingers sepa- 
rately mounted and freely turning upon their axis; 
counter-balancing extensions of the fingers retain 
them in place above the cutters when the machine 
is not at work ; the wood presses them backwards 
when it is advanced over the cutters. In other 
forms, Springs are used instead of balance weights, 
and a single plate replaces the fingers, or a stop-rod 
mounted upon radial arms turning upon the axis may 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For soma Contracts, d:c., still apen, hut not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. un 
Childrens Homes. .әее4егееоезео 058606002099 „%% 6 6% 0 2 %% „„ „„ Luton Union soccorsa 66% %%% 22 „„ 6 26 20 ІШПЕ рыны ыы ы ТІТТТІТІІІТІ Feb, 22 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by чёт 
ы جص ص س س‎ стз т ——— 
Four Houses and Shop, Lapage-street, Bradford........  ...... J. H. Dixon, Architect, 90, Heap-lane, Bradford . . . . .. . . . Jan. 2 
Warehouse, &c., Batley, Yorks. sss 0. 5 B. Watson, Architect, Bradfor road, edid N e 40. 
Cottage. Nine Mile Point r ones re i Great Western кта Co. .........| G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. . . ˖ .. da. 
School Building Works . . ..... Leeds School Board oenn. W. Packer, School Board Offices, Leeds . Ф. 
Waterworks, Doneraile, Ireland . „„ Mallow U. D. .. e B. E. F. Sheahy, En neer, Council Offices .. ... vies desi vs | d. 
Refuse Destructor, Acre Moss Field... secs. | Morecambe U. D. C. .| J. Bond, Surveyor, Council Offices ...... PN do. 
Public Lavatories, &с. ................... „ . Lewisham Board of Works... .| Surveyor's Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, SE. . Ф. 
Cottage, Burnside, Duffus, Elgin ЖОЛЫН „% OF TET aen Reid & Wittet, Architecta, Heng iets ects UN Jan. 2 
Chapel, Idle Moor, Bradford ................ 5 „ Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan- arcade, Bradford ............ Jan. 5 
Additions to Club House, Bedford . . ... South Beds. Golf Club. . . J. R. Brown & Son, Architects, Castle- street, Bedford .............‚ _ d0. 
Additions, The Cliff, Lossiemouth, NOB uere ЧАМА АНАНЫ E C. C. Doig, Architect, Eigin NM A 8 Su) Чап, € 
* Additions to Schools at Thornton Heath ................ Croydon School Board.................. R. Ridge, School Beard Office, Katharine-street, Croydon... se nd Jan. 2 
Waterworks, Tolcarne, near Penzance .......... — Madron U.D.C. -— . .. F. Latham, Civil Engineer, Penzance... uiu do, 
Five Houses, Dale-street, Carlisle КЕРЕ eee Messrs. T. & J. Bell .- Johnstone 'Bros., Architects, 39, Lowther-atreet, Carlisle ; do, 
Seven Cottages, North Elmsall ... у... Hull & Barnsley Railway Co. ...... The Engineer, 9, Charlotte. street, Hull... sates do, 
Police Station, Stanground, near Peterborough ЕТТЕН Standing Joint eee es] E. Borissow, Surveyor, 151, High-street, Huntingdon .................. do. 
Rebuilding Blue Bell Hotel, Wigton ..... as e E Е G. Armstrong, Architect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle . ... . "PE do. 
Eighteen Houses, Boreham- ‘road, Wood Green .........| Mr. R. T. Baker... ОТИУ Wed: Chambers, Architect, Savoy House, W.C......... ..... . ЕСЕ 
Additions to Liddington Hall, Guildford. .. Mr. H. H. Winton .. N do. do. 
*Gasholder and Tank. . . | Wokingham Corporation mE Н. E. Jones, Commercial Gas Co., Stepney .................. errat Jan. 9 
Alterations to School, Icen Way . ......... Dorchester National School ......... A. L. T. Tilley, Architect, 26, South-street, Dorchester .............- do. 
‘Extension of Electric Light Station HN. Croydon County созо стз Borough Electrical Engineer’s Office, Factory-lane, соу smee) do. 
Cemetery chapels, &4ò . . Horsham Burial Committee .........| C. Н. Burstow, Architect, 6, West- street, Horsham. . . . . . . . 00. 
Post Office, &c., Church Street, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Miss Orchard ... .......................... : ames & Morgan, Architects, Gardik ee 09 
Making - up Phoenix-road, Penge e „.......| Beckenham Los AMAN J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham TEM S 
*Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &c. ............... ш............ Hornsey U. D. C.. . E. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood-lane, "Highgate. N. . Jan. 3 
Chapel, Clifton-street, Swindon . . e nate eens R. J. Beswick, Architect, 9, Regent-street, Swindon ..... аган 9 . do 
Cast-Iron Pipes, «ес. .............. ee Chard (Somerset) U. D. C. „ G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough . . . . . .. . do. 
Water Mains, ee. . . . . . Chichester Union Guardians. . .. F. B. Tompkins, Union Offices, Chichester ...... CCC 
* Working-Class Dwelllngs . . . Sheffield Corporation .................. C. F. Wike, Town Hall, Sheffield . . FCC do. 
* Norway Stone Kerb, &c. ................. T uibs bete Kingston-on-Thames Corporation} Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on- Thames . .. . ... do. 
Sewerage Works, % дызы S Burton-on-Trent Corporation ...... G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall ............................. do. 
Eight Cottages, Willerby .. . eee eee ee .. Hull Corporation ................ M A. E. White, Engineer, Town Hall. e) dO 
Rebuilding Star Hotel, Keighley . e қы J MEMINI v Jackson & Fox, Architects, J, Rawson- ‘street, ‘Halifax... ЕЕ Me do. 
Artisans’ Dwellings, Townhead-atreet ...................... Sheffleld Corporation .................. C. F. Wike, Civil Enzineer, Town Hall ...... ОА MINUM ME 
Alterations, &c., Fountain Inn, St. Mawes, Cornwall . .  ........ W. Swift, Architect, 38, Lemon- street, Truro .............. . . . . . do. 
Hospital, Belfast . ее Victoria Hospital Committee ......| Henman & Cooper, Architects, Birmingham . . . enm Feb. 
* Broken Granite i:: . .. Bethnal Green Vestry .................. F. W. Barratt, Vestry Hall, Church Row, Беш се nene) do. 
*Government Offices, Barrow-in. Fürness ese ee H. M. Office of Works .................. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. ККЕ ТІГЕ do. 
Wood Blocks............ . . . . . . . . . . . .. Paddington Vestry ........ 8 .....| Surveyor's Office, Vestry Hall, Harrow- road. . | Feb. 
*Sand, Shingle, and Cement . N ME do. do. do. 
*Pitch and Tar. . . . do. do. d>. 
Laying Underground Conduits and Pipes e The Postmaster- General C. E. Stuart, General Post Office ............... ———MMÓ do. 
Memorial Hall .... ҰРТ ener] Bradford Corporation .................. J. H. Cox, Town Hall, Bradford . ... . . . . . ..... . Feb. 
Water Works, Nettleton V rur Caistor (Lincs.) R. D.C. ........... .. Croft & Bentley, Surveyors, 21, Osborne-street, Grimsby. do. г 
‘Electricity Work A акылы es Middleton Corporation ...... assoi Lacey, Clirehugh, & Silar, 2, Queen Anne’ a-gate, B. We esq Feb. 
Foundations, &c., General Officea, York..................... | North-Eastern Railway Co W. Bell, Architect, York.. “Л Г ОССО. do. 
*Electric Lighting Plant, J. 2 2 a ecce | West Ham Union ........................ Clerk's Office, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, Е... Sa Ja. 
* General Offices ................ ——M rsiss FC North-Eastern Railway ............... W. Bell, Architect, f мы ei ааа нк F or do. 
‘Stables, Cart Sheds, Ke . . ИЕ Camberwell Vestry ..................... Surveyor's Office, Vestry Hall, Camberwell . . . . . . Feb. 
*Refuse Destructor . VV .. Wood Green U. D. CC. ЕР С. J. Gunyon, Town Hall, Wood Green ee M hnti e б 
*Post Office at Rugby .............................. Беа: H. M. Office of Works. . . . Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, GW нае SEED |, 
Alterations, &c., Fire ND Misi балы» Мын аа ымдады Preston Corporation aia M Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ) det Tiberi КОРЕНЕ Feb. | 
Mortuary... usc . . eee eee. Eastbourne Corporation............... W. С. Field, Architect, Town Hall .......... C M 1 
Electricity ИБО 8 Middleton (Lancs.) Corporation ...| Lacey & Co., 78, King-street, Manchester.... . . ...... . . ... . . ү 9 
‘Alterations and Additions to Schools at Staines ......... | Egham School Board .................. J 2 А. Eugall, Clarence-street, Staines.................. eene — si 
Reservoir, &c., Blackbrook Valley, SE ЭКЕ i Loughborough(Leices. Corporation| G . & F. W. Hod dson, Engineers, e Mora diis 
“Railway Tavern, Mill Hill, Hendon ............ оо Messrs. М. A. Sedgwick & Co. ...... C. P. Ayres, 144, High- street, Watford . . . . . . . . . . . . / a No, 
Stabling, Warehouses, &c., Chesterfield ..... 22% ЕК ТЕКТІК З J. P. Earle, Architect, Norfolk- -TOW, Sheffield „е-е... e do 
Clubroom, Hasland, Chesterfleld ...........ш ои. [. 5 4о. do. 
Shop, House, &c., Bacup- road, Rawtenstall ... oe G. Oakley, Springside, Rawtenstall. . . . . .. . . . . . . . do; 
Footbridge, Aireworth e NET ТЕЕ Mei SS Keighley 5 Р А ....| W. Н. Hopkinson, Engineer, Town Hall . ТЕСЕ ae 0 
Shops, Vicar-laue, Leeds ............... .. . TENE Mr. R. Wray ˖·́O ⁵ĩðV2 ааваа W. H. Thorp, Architect, 61, Albion-street, Leeds. . . . . . . do 
Church Rooms, Wheatley, Doncaster ... .. Я Athron & Beck, Architects, Dolphin Chambers, Doncaster 4% — ; , 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
at Re as ͥ⁰ ⁰yd y ⁰yds y k 
Applicatie 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in 
ر ا‎ c t. T Тасты” ee ee eee “س سے‎ 
99 
*Clerk of Works. 2 . | St. Pancras Guardlans........... 8 3l. 38. рег rr ð2Ld vo Co eua шақтама Jan. 2 
*Clerk of er ?uů S Willesden Guardians 41. 48. per week ....... j ОО Jan. 2 
М e Building Inspector and Clerk of Works ooeec, Borough of Tynemouth ... ........... 21. 108. per week ..... ............».....»..»»..»..4 ences eee sense кес ннн 145 » 
l e Architectural Assistant. . CCC Bournemouth Corporation... 4 „ й Feb. à 
bs * Building Inspector. . . ... .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Southend-on-Sea 55 8 1251. per annum . . . ee soe eee e ee ee e ses Feb. i 
Ж “Clerk of Works d SS STA County of Southampton .. . 3. per week J QNNM eb. 15 
MP eCounty Architect... ee ТЕСТА rE aS . .. . Essex County Council . ..........| 500, per annum. e БА date 
| *Junior Assistant ооо ce90905o000580908092909000005c0,00*092Q009290000598* Borough of Tynemouth .. ...шш» 308. Por weck )) 8 TIED 
| Қ 5 і. 
| Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. ҮШ. x. хи, & xxiii. Public Appointments, pp. xx, Ё xx 
a > — حت‎ > a J ج ³ ا‎ 8886 
! rve to force back all the fingers, some of which | is pressed in one direction by a spring, and has two S. 
d be locked to the rod by locking-levers pivotted | seatings, the former valve having one seating. When MEETING 
on the rod, the locking-levers having shoulders of | the spindle is turned until the former valve bears FRIDAY, JANUARY 19. 
| varying breadths. which engage with projections on | upon its seating the latter valve is also pressed upon 


jen — Nr 
the fingers and lock them with the rod according to | its remoter seating, so that the liquid Hows directly 55 “Granite as (бш el in the 
the angle at which an external lever sets the locking- | from the inlet pipe to the outlet pipe without passing Channel Islands." 7 p.m. 
levers, the latter being joined to the former by arms | through the apparatus attached, because the con- eoe for Sanitary OF ers) 
and links. nexions with the apparatus are thereby closed, but dir J. Cell Evans FC o <“ Mechanical "physi: 

20.205.—BY-PASS VALVES : E. B. Caird and T. F. | when the former valve remains at rest, away from Laws of Motion, &c." 8 p.m. 

Rayner. The invention applies to by-pass valves | its seating, and the latter valve, in consequence, g ENNE, Students' visit 19 үк 
whose two valves are coupled upon one spindle for | bears against its seating less remote, the fluid or us киери dd En Somer Town Goods D 15 
altering the course of the fluid with a single move- liquid passes through the apparatus because the to the Kentish ‘Town Locomotive Sheds of the M de 
ment of the spindle; of the two valves one is fixed | service pipes are then opened, and upon its return, 


м 
ай h ew American goods engine 
upon the spindle whilst the other is mounted loosely, | issues at the outlet. 22” 


inspected. 2 p.m. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 20. 


People's Palace Architectural Society.—Mr. Tanner on н s. d. 

„Ну of House Drainage." 7.30 p.m. М 5. dra Pine deals, &c., per 
British Institute oy Certified Carpenters. — Visit to S.H. — 5 

the English Education Exhibition, Imperial Institute. | 18, Bright and Dry, 5 аы ы 2 

3 n» "n dmen Soo 

за MONDAY, JANUARY 22. and " 88 25 о = 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) To read the Md „ gene 

of Award of Prizes and Studentships for 1899-1900, e" " of dments .. 2 2e jd 

in accordance with By-law 66; (2) Mr. Basi! Champneys,| 4th Ы мы os 

B.A, on “Тһе John Brad Memoral Library, Man- 4 chimes — 700 

chester."—]llustrated by lantern slides. 8 p.m. St. Lawrenée Spruce deals, &c. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures))—Mr, Bennett H. First, бізег............ 9 IO 0 

Brough o1 à The Nature and Yield of Metalliferous | Second „ 3 9 о о 

its."—]. p.m. Third "9906992392959 6208 
ay pai Architectural Society. — Second members' | Fourth ді 3338 E^ d 
eng Mr. M. Honan on Doors and Doorways." Oddments and tens at 208., 108., 
P ? А 
Leads and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Biennial| New Brunswick Spruce deals, Kc. 8 10 o 
e. Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 8 o o 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 23. United States pitch pine planks an — 
Institution of Civil Engineers.— Mr. J. A. Saner on | „РО eis er nma 10 0 
; Swing Bridges over the River Weaver at Northwich,” 5 Bret ia, 0 
p.m. | КА ЖУ 6 
Architectural Association of Ireland.— Sir C. Cameron , „ М ыа 9 
on ' Sanitation in regard to Tenement Houses.” 8 p.m. by 6} and s es Mas i 8 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24. ji » ow .... 8 o 
Society of Art.—Mr. W. O. E. Meade.King on ' „н oa» White .... 7 о 

“Local Government and its Relation to Parish Water | à by 6} A 7 in. 1st & and yellow 7 9 

Supply and jen 8 p.m. p» » қ 1 i 6} and 7 " ist yellow’ ani 7 6 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sani cers).— 

125 n Өш F. I. C., on Nace Forces ; white (grooved, tongued, and "m 
T4 t, eat, ectricity.” 8 p.m. .әввс..шешов....ш.е(. 

and 7іп. and ow an 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 25. уа (ditto).... fe кааз» 7 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Adjourned 64 and 7 in. rst w and 
discussion on the Report of the Institution's Visit to white (ditto)............ un 
„ Switzerland ; and (2, if time permit) Mr. Sherard Cowper- § by 6} and 7 in. znd yellow 
. Coles on " An Electrolytic Centrifugal Process for the white (ditto)................ 6 o 
Production of Copper Tubes.” 8 p.m. ча шо таз at 10 per 5 
at 1 cen than 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26. c id S per 
Architectural Association, —Mr.. W. R. Lethaby on Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 

i Сан Iron.“ 7,30 pm Best iddli per load 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers. — Fifty-third middling . 315 О 

annual . meeting. Mr. W. Schonheyder on Good шеш and Second...... 3 5 0 

" Water Meters of the Present Day ; with Special Refer- Common j —＋»2— 2. 3 О О 

ence to Small Flows and Waste in ribbles.“ 8 p.m. Undersized 4 “е4..вешша:в: 9 9.0 ол ow 3 о о 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— | Swedish and Norw wom 210 0 

Mr. John Castell-Evans, F. I. C., on ‘The Atmosphere; | Baltic Oak Timber— 

Fomr and p 7 8 p. m. Dansig and Stettin Largo. 350 
astitution 0 ivi Engineers Students’ Meeti: ص‎ se cerevooeasusosenesacocsce 210 0 

Mr. С, B. Fox on “Тһе Simplon oe 8 p.m. 2? Quebec Timber pet 
Glasgow and West of cotland Technical College Yellow Pine.. оо 9.8 me 00 өе Фә ов оо аэ 4 15 о 

(Architectural Crafts nen s Society), — Mr. D. Skinner on O — 2 مھ‎ oa وم مه‎ à ел — 4 12 6 

Builders Lifting Appliances. 8 p. m. m 26 %%% ˖ % 9.000940 өзе о.о 60 4 2 5 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 27. c r t 3 7 6 
Institution of Junior Engineers.—Fifteenth Anniver. | New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 3 2 

sary Dinner, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the Presi. American Pitch Pine Timber. 312 6 

at the Hon. Charles A, Parsons, F.R.S., in the chair. wanc ms Гов, 18 AN ft.— 2 
.30 p. m. rown (Eng. : 3 7 
People’s Palace Architectural Society. Visit. to the , B ЕТКЕ nominal { 212 6 

new railway, Mile End- road. 2. 30 p.m. Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 

Dandee Iastitute of Architecture.—Mr. R. S. Douglas Petersbur “0446 өзө өзө 69:46 — 0.0 4 о о 

d еве 

500. ich limelight illustrations. 7.30 p.m. oles, : ......4-) 

Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
E — ت‎ | Memel, Crown ................ 920 O О 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY? Î pese. . . .. .. .. 185 о о 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. DM n dingile Bazal (nominal)... 8:9 

2 ni ipe ееевевьевеееее 3 

January 9.—By PARE ох (On the Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
и Н EX tra. „ о о о 
„ Woolwich-rd., u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. Luo 111 5 eres „ ed 41 10 о 
e GI .........»...,.......... „„ P riti шапа reenh "T" о о о 

By J. & S. c Mason's Hali Mahogany, per foot superficial— 

Stand —""The George Hotel" ші, 36, 25, and 16 Нн хоу шоо, 
jn me wi goodwi 'Y baseou & 6 [In 2$,000 Tabasco, do. e€990600009^59009€29 ов о о 4 
10.--Ву Dovcras Younc & Co. | 

Brixton.—Cumberland-place, Harley Cottage, wt: рш oe се Ы : 

$5 yrs, g. r. 104, T. 314. ............ ЕРИ 380] African do. ais b vA SAEC Qo 2i 

Capham,—81, Sandmere-rd., u. t. 81 yrs., g. T. 7/., Cube, de,, 2122 2250705 

Т % ееевеввеезвееееоеоевевоөовев 6-99 
. qo 4444.40.40 өш 00 е опао павета co онова 420 St. Domin о do. Pr ка s ee pu o o 5 
ш. 1... Kilmarnock Lodge Do. Curls (good to prime) .... о o 9 
pecu Quse, u. . 96% yrs., g. r. 124. Walnut, American (logs) 0 2 3 
4 01. 724. ............»........... 4..... боо Do. do. (planks and boards) аз o s о 
— —— — JC ? о 3 
ck Sea, per ton. o o 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS; Satin Walnut (logs) foot es оо 
ж | and boar озо 

WOOD. Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
Per Petersburg standard 2 mus dang TM ü б от 9 
: sd. K sd itew erican ......(logs) o 1 3 

White Sea : first yellow deals... — 18 o o 21 10 o " ' " (planks and 
Third do. „ 0 16 О 0 18 о o boards).. O I 6 

V 13 10 0 15 o 0 8 " " i ee о а 3 
4%, Jok, and 158, less res- url pine es el сй о 1 9 

Peters x ” ! ^ so 55 62 c so (pian о 2 3 
Sen ‘fret yellow deals... 15 фо о 17 10 о pu ообо овое оо оо оо ое ео о planks озо 

Battens, ж 8 12 о 0 13 10 0 dian spars each, fresh 

. 208. respec: SR ово ооо ое ое о 5 о 
tively, Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair.. 0 4 0 

Кш, white deals ese 1910 O 12 10 o | Degame ан 22222 о 8 о 

Ri hi ооооод ео огоо ге 9 до 10 о о METALS. 

Sec 5 „ pa 9 is 19 о | Ipon—Pig, in Scotland ......ton 3 8 1} 
ТШ е аео екеін 25 9-0 Bar, Welsh, in London 9 o o 
Fourth doo я o: : 9 © | Do. do. at works іп Wales 8 10 о 
Fifth do. eee 11 O o 12 [Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 915 o 

хе, зов, and 104. less 12 0 9 Corie Brins cake and ingot .. 76 о о 
Т ivel А est selecte „%% оопоовоово ое ёе 77 о о 

алшы 20 per cent. less. Sheets, strong e ал eq өз eee ee 80 0 o 

innish unsorted yellow deals .... 11 o 0 11 10 Chili —— келеке а 7012 6 
. 19%, 53. less respec. Ы загон METAL مت‎ ао өз ее as оз lb. 6id. 
tively. 1g 

Whitewood 5 to ro per cent. less. Spanish ........ «2.» ton 1615 O 

Norwegian second English Com. Brands ...... e. 17 о О 
Third do. ** : is Е 10 9 | Sheet, English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft. 

түрпі do. *»0t»es2090an24092260 7 10 о 7 i: 5 and upwards е „ „ 416460 di о о 
tewood, 106. іре ................-2....... 1910 О 

ig, Crown Deck deals, per Zinc—English sheet . . ton 24 O O 
ph i . КҮТТҮ а 0 15 9 1 5 0 Мет Montagne — — 2 20 о о 
ter. .. „ 2910 О 

ФƏзгесовеоедоееооеедегегее 0 12 Q 1 0 о 1j 8 117 15 pi 

* The prices named are for th ood * Australian ...ш4. „„ 9299 о» 118 o Q 
anded in the docks. Ten per a ее T و‎ „ 214 о 8 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. Billiton... 0 О О 
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£ s.d. & . d. £ 
OILS. 
Linseed aseo оо орол mo ао as ss an oo on 23 12 6 о о о 
27 о ө Cocoanut, 9.9 % % 9 we GP $6 e 5 on 39 IS 0 o o 0 
20 о о По. Се ОП арамы 22-52-2222 54 26 15 о o 9 9 
27 10 0 Palm, ооосооооовоовооооео ов 27 10 o o o o 
14 o о | Rapeseed, English, pal. 2415 о о о о 
11 о о . Brown вееесееоеегеееоегегеоео ее 23 5 o o o о 
9 то 0 ы 46565 „c IQ IO о 20 о о 
о о Oleine es59904004900€02990.590 2.00€ оо ee 17 о 19 5 о 
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Rus bins Influence on Architecture. 


E death of Mr. 
Ruskin can 
hardly be said, 
in one sense, to 


mark his re- 
moval from 
among us. For 


zome time past 
ne had been, so 
lar as the general 
public are concerned, a voice of the past 
rather than of the present ; he had. said his 
say to his generation in many volumes full 
of ardent thoughts expressed in ardent 
words ; and the actual close of his life is an 
event which more immediately concerns 
those who were near to him and knew and 
loved him personally, than the genera! public 
of his readers, who had ceased to look for 
further utterances from him. 

Even to these latter, however, the news of 
the final extinction of such a liſe — à life 
passed entirely in passionate aspiration after 
all that seemed to him to be beautiful, noble, 
and true, and in the endeavour, not certainly 
without Success, to awaken the same aspira- 
lon in others—must be occasion for some 
sympathetic reflection on the real meaning 
of such a phenomenon (for it is nothing 
less than phenomenal) as the presence, in 
this business. like, calculating, scientific cen- 
tury, of a writer like Ruskin. What was 
it really that he wanted? What was it 
that he accomplished ? 

What it was that he really wanted it 
would perhaps be rather difficult to say, 
and he might have found it difficult to 
define it himself. It might be best summed 
up, perhaps, by saying that he wanted to 
Же more beauty in modern life; not only 
artistic but moral beauty. His many- 
coloured aspirations, often apparently con- 
tradictory in detail, might all be translated 
into that general term. Often, indeed, and 
more especially in regard to modern social 
life, his persuasion that something (or every- 
thing) was wrong was a great deal clearer and 
more decisive than his proposals for putting 
it right. And in his often fierce denuncia- 
tion of the characteristic uglinesses, mate- 


rial and social, of the nineteenth century, he 
entirely failed to see that it has some charac- 
teristic advantages also. His was not a 
robust nature ; there was something feminine 
about his intellect, both in his intensity of 
feeling and in his inconsistency and his in- 
ability to see both sides of a question. He 
could see, for instance, what most of us 
can see, that railways have to some 
extent spoiled the character and the quiet 
of rural scenery, and that in the process 
of making they always bring ugliness tem- 
porarily at least into the landscape (the 
permanent disfigurement of the country 
by railways we hold to have been much 
exaggerated, by others besides Ruskin). 
But he could not recognise the enormous 
advantages to human progress and education 
brought about by more rapid and cheaper 
travelling, any more than he could see the 
real grandeur and impressiveness of such a 
splendid creation of human genius as a loco- 
motive engine. He dreamed a dream, and 
his dream was of a picturesque medizval 
England, with people in picturesque costumes 
each expressive of his rank and calling, and 
processions of rosiaires with their happy 
bridegrooms ; and he could not see that he 
was wanting what is as impossible as for a 
grown-up man to be content with the gar- 
ments and the playthings of his childhood. 
The child is often, no doubt, much more 
attractive tban the man, and much more 
innocent; but the work of the world has to 
be carried on by men; and the century can 
no more go back to childhood than the 
individual. | | 

It would be easy to show how, amid all 
this Utopianism, he is constantly flashing 
upon us sudden lights in regard to nobility 
of aim in life, the realisation of which is 
quite independent of the social customs of 
one age or another; as in the passage 
(we forget at the moment in which of 
his works) in which he asks woman to 
contrast the beauty and sacredness of 
motherhood with the empty pleasure of 
fine dressing or "precedence," or that in 
which he symbolises the best idcal of a 
man's life in the pregnant remark that a man 
should desire to be captain of a man-of-war 


because it is a glorious task to conduct or 
manoeuvre such a vessel, not because he 
covets the rank and title ‘of Captain.“ 
One might adduce instance after instance ot 
this kind of enunciation of noble principles 
of life, often the more striking from the un- 
expected manner in which they crop up, 
sometimes in no apparent connexion with 
the immediate subject. But our concern is 
more especially with the question—what 
did Ruskin do for art, and for the art of 
architecture more particularly ? 

And the answer is, that he made numbers 
of readers feel its interest and importance in 
a way they had never felt it before. Ruskin, 
let it be said most emphatically, is no guide 
and no critic in art; least of all in architec- 
ture. He does not really appear to have 
had any fixed principles in regard to art; his 
only principle was that of saying the most 
effective and picturesque thing that occurred 
to him at the moment. He is not a writer 


to go to for "information" about architec- 


ture, as many amateurs fondly imagine. The 
„Stones of Venice is, as far as the facts 
about architecture are concerned— whether 
about architeeture generally or that of 
Venice in particular—a perfect medley of 
inaccuracies, contradictions, and exaggera- 
tions. The Lectures on Architecture is 
one of the most mischievously misleading 
books ever written on the subject. The 
“Seven Lamps” is full of fallacies, some 
of them thrown overboard by the author 
himself in curt characteristic foot-notes 
to the later edition. But he was the 
first English writer on art who has had 
literary genius enough to make himself 
widely read for his mere style and eloquence, 
and to reach masses of persons who had 
never read a book upon art before, and never 
would but for him. Many of tl ese, no 
doubt, are entirely deceived as to the value 
of Ruskin’s critical utterances; they accept 
his rhetoric as argument, his fal'acies as 
facts; and much which is new to them they 
think must be new to every one else. But 
Ruskin has made them care about it; and 
that, if it is not everything, is at least much, 
and has not been without a wide influence 
for good on the present generation, 
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And the influence which Ruskin has had 
for good upon architects, and may still have, 
is of the same nature. He has taught us 
nothing, indeed, in one sense. The Vice- 
President of the Institute of Architects, in 
his remarks from the chair at the meeting 
last Monday, implied that we owed to 
Ruskin the perception of the necessary 
relation between the plan and structure of. a 
building and its exterior design. We do 
not think Ruskin ever took so logical a view 
of architecture as that would imply; we 
should be more inclined to trace it to Pugin; 
it dates from before Ruskin’s advent on the 
scene. But though he teaches us nothing, 
he arouses our enthusiasm. It may be 
said of him as Wordsworth said of his 


^ Solitary "— 
d “ He had received 


From Nature an intense and glowing mind." 


There is perhaps hardly an “aphorism” or 
a principle laid down іп the “ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture" which might not be open 
to question; there is no information in it 
which can assist an architect in carrying out 
‘his work. But no one possessed of feeling 
“апа imagination can turn over its pages 
without feeling his enthusiasm stimulated, 
his ideas of the possible glory and greatness 
of architecture quickened and intensified, 
his perception of the essential qualities of 
great architecture extended. He must be- 
ware indeed of being taken in by the false 
rhetoric of some passages, such as the 
futile idea that “the addition of an unneces- 
sary feature, such as a cable moulding, 

transforms a plain structure like a bas- 
tion into architecture; a dictum which 
might be the parent of a whole tribe of false 
conclusions. It is in details of analysis that 
Ruskin goes wrong, and even condemns 
himself over and over again; it is in general 
exhortation that his power lies. “АП old 
work nearly has been hard work. It may be 
the hard work of children, of barbarians, of 
rustics ; but it is always their utmost. Ours 
has always the look of money's worth, of a 
stopping short wherever and whenever we 
can.’ Could there be a more telling state- 
ment of the difference we constantly feel 
petween ancient and modern architecture? 
The remark on the use of metal in architec- 
ture, that it may be used “аз а cement 
but not as a support, is а fine 
summary of the instinctive feeling one has 
as to the unmonumental quality of iron and 
steel construction. “I believe no cause to 
bave been more active in the degradation of 
our national feeling for beauty than the con- 
stant use of cast-iron ornament.” The mere 
form of statement, in a literary sense, is 
sometimes such as to make us perceive a 
thing in a new light; as in his description of 
the change from mere perforated windows 
(geometrical tracery) to flowing tracery. 
« Up to the last expansion of the penetra- 
tions the stonework was considered, as it 
actually is, 57), and unyielding. . . . At the 
close of that period of pause, the first sign 
of the serious change was like a low breeze, 
passing through the emaciated tracery and 
making , it tremble. It began to undulate 
like the threads of a cobweb lifted by the 
wind. It lost its essence as a structure of 
stone.“ Further on, what an eloquent plea 
for the glory of breadth and mass in archi- 
tecture :— 

„As regards abstract power and awfulness, there 
is по question ; without breadth of surface it is in 
vain to seek them ; and it matters little, so that the 
surface be wide, bold, and unbroken, whether it be 


of brick or of jasper ; the light of heaven upon it, 
and the weight of earth in it, are all we need ; for 
it is singular how forgetful the mind may become 
both of materíal and workmanship, if only it have 
space enough over which to range, and to remind 
it, however feeblv, of the joy that it has in con- 
templating the flatness and sweep of great plains 
and broad seas." 
Who could get to work to design in a small 
and niggling manner after letting such a 
sentence as that sink into him? This 
reference of architecture to the analogies of 
nature is at the bottom of a great deal of 
Ruskin's magic; he seems to say you have 
all around you great things in nature; will 
you be content to build little ones? 
Among the first habits that a young architect 
should learn is that of thinking in shadow, not 
looking at a design in its miserable liny skeleton, 
but conceiving it as it will be when the dawn lights 
it and the dusk leaves it; when its stones will be 
hot and its crannies cool; when the lizards will 
bask on the one and the birds live in the other. Let 
him design with the sense of cold and heat upon 
him; let him cut out the shadows, as men dig wells 
in unwatered plains ; and lead along the lights, as a 
founder does his hot metal; let him keep full 
command of both, and see that he knows 
how they fall and where they fade. His 
paper lines and proportions are of no value” [a 
query may be put to that, however]: “all that he 
has to do must be done by spaces of light and dark- 
ness; and his business is to see that the one is 
broad and bold enough not to be swallowed up by 
twilight, and the other deep enough not to be dried 
up like a shallow pool by a noon-day sun." 


It is in passages like these that we feel 
Ruskin's influence on architecture; the way 
in which he raises and glorifies it, and 
treats it as something akin, or which 
may be so, to the breadth and beauty 
of nature itself. ‘Until that street archi- 
tecture of ours is bettered, until we give it 
some size and boldness, until we give 
our windows recess and our walls thick- 
ness, І know not how we can Мате 
our architects for their feebleness in more 
important work; their eyes are inured to 
narrowness and slightness: can we expect 
them at a word to conceive and deal with 
breadth and solidity?” “Ап architect should 
live as little in cities asa painter. Send him 
to our hills, and let him study there what 
nature understands by a buttress, and what 
by a dome." This last sentence is, we fear, 
a rhetorical fallacy; it ignores the fact that 
architecture is a shaping power, and Nature, 
in the same sense, is not ; but it is a rhetoric 
that at least feeds the fancy and imagination. 

This is the real power which Ruskin has 
exercised in regard to art. He has, as far as 
words could do it, inspired us, and that is 
what we have mainly to thank him for. His 
reasoning is constantly wrong and contradic- 
tory, his facts incorrect, his analysis mislead- 
ing; but his enthusiasm is always right, and 
his expression of it always, in Wordsworth's 
phrase, intense and glowing," for of his 
literary genius it would be impossible to say 
too much. Among writers on art he is, 
in this respect, first—and the rest no- 
where. He never writes a sentence 
which does not seem to bear his signa- 
ture, not at the end, but all through it. 
What has been said of Beethoven as a com- 
poser may be said of Ruskin as a writer— 
he never has any "filing-in " passages ; 
everything is at a glow of earnestness, In 
this respect his collected writings form one 
of the most remarkable literary phenomena 
of modern times. Their wonderful 
variety of interest, their sweep of metaphor 
and illustration, the manner in which 


at the least hint he turns aside for 
a moment to fling out winged words 
on some extraneous subject suggested by 
the one he is dealing with—all this furnishes 
a kind of intellectual spectacle oi ever. 
changing colour and vivacity which is quite 
extraordinary. It is curious too to note how, 
in the later editions of his works, he himself 
seems to stand apart and contemplate the 
spectacle from his later point of view—as 
much interested in his own writings as any 
of his readers can be. We do not think this 
can be called vanity; it is intensity 
of feeling. Everything in life and nature 
interested him, himself included. No more 
eloquent counterblast to the wretched gospel 
of nil admirari was ever put forth, He 
may not have guided our intellects much— 
he has unquestionably misguided them in 
some instances, or would have done so if he 
had been listened to. But he has fired ow 
hearts and feelings as no other writers 
except great poets have done. He was, in 
fact, a great prose-poet, taking for his 
subject the beauty of art and of nature; 
and perhaps it is in that light that he will 
principally be regarded by after ages. 


— ln en 


THE INSTITUTE STUDENTS COM- 
PETITION DRAWINGS, 
HE Soane medallion is by far the 
most important of the Institute 
competitions for Students, since 
it is the only one in which the 
problem is presented of planning and 
designing a large building for a special 
object. This year a School of Art situated 
in a public park is the subject given. It is 
unfortunate that the show of this year serves 
again to remind us how far behind the 
French we must be in architectural educa- 
tion, if we judge by comparing the results of 
our best prize with the kind of drawings 
which obtain the Prix de Rome at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, It is possible that the 
competitors for the Prix de Rome are pupils 
who average a greater age than those who 
compete for the Institute prizes; but i! 
seems indubitable that they are better 
educated in architecture and that the 
standard of prize designs is higher than we 
can show. In fact, we fear that Paris 
students would make rather a mock of the 
drawings submitted for the most important 
prize the Institute of Architects have to 
offer. 
The prize could not well have been given 
to any other design than that signed "5t 
Barbara," by Mr. Cyril E. Power, to which 
it has been awarded. Аз an architectural 
drawing, and as a piece of architectural 
scenery, his perspective view is quite in 
advance of any other drawing among those 
submitted. The author has taken the in 
struction that the building was to be in û 
public park” as an excuse, and a perfectly 
valid one, for placing it by the side of a lake, 
and showing it mounted on a lofty podium 
and approached. by stately flights of steps 
from the water. The treatment of the uppe! 
portion of the building is very happy: 
dignified in effect and unostentatious 10 
style. So far all is well; but when we tur? 
to the plan we find that it has little relation 
to the elevation; the projections at each 
end of the latter represent по feature 
arising out of the plan, they are merely pt 
jections of a portion of a room on the ma" 
floor, made without rhyme or reason for the 
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sake of effect, and on the ground floor plan 
the author seems tó have been puzzled to 
know what to do with them at all. This is 
such a dire fault—it cats so much at the very 
root of architectural design, that in our 
opinion, whatever the merit of the perspec- 
tive as a drawing and as a piece of effect, the 
prize ought to have been withheld, as the 
only practical manner of compelling students 
to recognise that architecture means design 
arising out of and expressing a plan, and not 

a mere piece of effect independent of it.: 

Of the other designs perhaps the best is 
the one marked by a banner in an oval; the 
detail is weak but there is a good deal of 
character about the general design, and the 
plan, though a little eccentric, has an idea in 
it and is not & mere collection of apartments. 
Inesperata Floruit" has also rather a good 
plan, and the treatment of the large hall, as 
indicated in the section, is good. Pome- 
granate " sends a spirited perspective sketch, 
ih a rather exaggerated style—the pro- 

jections seem too great everywhere; and 
it does not agree with the plans and 
elevations. There ‘are clever points in 
“Hildreth,” though to put a large circular 
vestibule, or rather hall (with a dome over 
at which is the principal feature of the 
design) at the re-entering angle of an 

L-shaped plan, is rather putting the em- 
phasis in the wrong place. The two smaller 
cupolas appear to have no special meaning 
unless it be to mark the positions of the 
«vater-closets on the ground ‘floor; which 
13 also emphasis in the wrong place. 

The Tite prize drawings are a more satis- 
factory subject of contemplation; the problem 
of course is easier, for as the subject was 
simply “а clock tower,” the element of plan 
is reduced to its simplest form; and there 
are several designs which are original, effec. 
tive, and pleasant to look at, There can be no 
doubt that the most striking and powerful 
design in the room is that by Mr. W. A. 
Mellon, signed “ Bow Bells,” to which a 
medal of merit has been awarded. It has 
the defect that it appears to overhang at the 
top, owing to its entirely vertical line, but it 


is а remarkable drawing, and would probably | 


dare had the prize had it been Italian 
architecture, which it is not, but a rather 
corrupt Free Classic. It is right that the 
Tite designs should be kept within the 
line intended by the founder of the prize ; 
not only because it is an absolute duty to 
carry out his wishes with integrity, but also 
because there can be no doubt that Tite 
wished to promote the study of that phase 
of Renaissance architecture which is specially 
Cabelled “Italian,” on account of its refining 
and soberising influence, and as an antidote 
against the taste for crude novelty for 
novels sake; and even if we were to 
cease altogether to practise this style of 
architecture, its refining influence as a study 
would remain the same. As to the actual 
award of the prize to the design by Mr. 
Percy E. Nobbs bearing the motto “ Edifica- 
turus,” there will probably be differences of 
Opinion. Though a good drawing, it is 
perhaps one of the least original and striking 
designs in the collection ; it might even be 
called commonplace ; but on the other hand 
it is the one with fewest faults, and we feel 
convinced that it is the one Tite himself 
would have selected. The rusticated base- 
ment is rather weakly treated, and we do not 
much admire tbe form of horizontal rustica- 
«оп adopted for the stalk portion of the 


tower, consisting of projecting bands of the 
section of a small segment of a circle. Nor 
have we ever liked that manner of getting 
from the square of the tower to the octagon 


of the lantern, by a concave broach: 


something like a gigantic chamfer-stop, 
but this can hardly be attributed asa fault 
to the author; in Malvolio's words, “ there's 


example for it,” and in plenty too; but it is 


a device which always strikes us out of 
scale, like a small detail magnified. It may 
be a question whether the proportions of 
the design would not have been improved if 
the stalk had been somewhat lengthened 
and the lantern portion proportionately 
shortened (of course with a little modifica- 
tion in the scale of the order employed 
here); but this may be matter of opinion. 
It should be added that the section. and 
the plans of the various stages of the tower 
are better worked out in this than in any 


other design submitted; the clock face is 


also in the right proportion. The average 
rule for clock faces is—one foot in width for 
every ten feet from the ground; some of the 
competitors evidently do not know this; 
in “Sphinx,” for instance, the height to 
the centre of the clock face is seventy feet, 
and the face is only four-and-a-half feet 
diameter, which is quite inadequate. Mr. 
Nobbs’s drawing is shaded in monochrome 
brush-work, with a background showing a 
portion of a town, in an effective and artistic 
manner. On the whole we believe this is 
the right choice, though the selection will 
perhaps cause surprise at first sight, and be- 
fore the others have been carefully examined. 

Among the other Tite designs ''Oxon" 
is the only one which we thiuk might dispute 
the prize with “ Edificaturus," and some may 
think it has the best claim; it is a more 
original design, but on the other hand it has 
not so much unity and coherence of treat- 
ment, and shows points that are more open 
to criticism. The entablature and small order 
standing free, with a statue on the top, at 
each angle below the crowning stage, is very 
nalve ; yet possibly, had this been done in an 
ancient tower, a good many people would have 
sketched it. Atall events we should say that 
this design ought to have had the medal of 
merit, as being within the definition of “ Italian 
architecture.” Among the others, Meg,“ in 
which the tower rises from the centre of a 
square-columned loggia, and terminates in 
an obelisk above the cupola, is a very clever 
and original sketch, but we should suggest 
that the domed cupola with that massive. 
obelisk on it would require iron ties at the 
springing to make it safe. . “ Kudos” is an 
eccentric but clever sketch rather of the same 
school, but not so good. Sphinx,“ before 
referred to, is a very charming design, but 
hardly suggests a clock tower; it is too 
narrow—a kind of obelisk with a pretty 
cupola on the top ; and as already observed, 
the clock face is too small. | 

The Grissell Medal has been rightly 
awarded to Mr. Varndell, out of the four com- 
peting; but we cannot help thinking that for 
the last two years there have been symptoms 
of a certain forgetfulness of the original 
object of the Grissell Medal, which was the 
study and setting of a piece of difficult con- 
struction, and that this prize also is becom- 
ing too much dominated by the picturesque 
element—delightful in its. place, but not 
required here—and that we could have done 
with larger and more complete drawiugs of 
the setting-out of the stone work. 


There will probably be divergence of 
opinion as to the award of the Owen Jones 
Studentship also, which must have been a 
difficult one to decide; but here, as in the 
case of the Tite prize, a careful examination 
is likely to confirm the award. It is true 
that some of Mr. Paterson's interior views 
are hardly in place here, as they do not show 
the real colour but only the pictorial effect 
of a coloured building, and his show of 
drawings is smaller than those of two or 
three other competitors; but the real object 
is to give it to the man who evinces most 
feeling for colour, and Mr. Paterson's details 
of the stalls at S. Domenico, Bologna, show 
more delicate perception of colour than any 
other drawing in the competition ſor this 
prize, though Mr. Fulton and Mr. Rutherford 
merit every appreciation for their fine and 
elaborate series of rather hardly coloured 
drawings. ' 

With the award of the Pugin Student- 
ship to Mr. MacLachlan we are entirely in 
accord; he has submitted some beauti- 
ful drawings; we like very much also some 
of those by Mr. J. Forbes Smith and Mr. 
H. Rames; the interior sketches of cathe- 
drals by the latter are very good, especially 
Chartres. Mr. Fulton gains the silver medal . 
for measured drawings, among which how- 
ever the best drawing is his striking per- 
spective of the gateway of St. John's, 
Oxford, which can hardly be included under 
measured drawings. As far as the measured 
drawings go there is not much to choose 
between him and Mr. Triggs, who obtains 
the certificate. 

Mr. Fulton's drawings made as Tite 
student are a very remarkable collection, 
showing not only great powers of draughts- 
manship but (what is more rare) a distinct 
and marked sty/e іп drawing. We do not 


know, however, whether there is not, in 


some of the line perspectives of exteriors, 
a little too much of a kind of conscious 
imitation of the manner of old Renaissance 
drawings. No doubt it is by this harking 
back to an old fountain head that the basis 
of a new style of execution is often laid 
(there have been other examples of this); 
but anything like archaism is to be 
avoided. The sketch of the arch of Con- 
stantine, for instance, shows the columns 
out of proportion and too thin at 
the necking, and the fluting is indicated 
by a scrawl of lines down them. That is. 
very much what we might expect to find ina 


‘sketch of the Renaissance period; but it 


would have been better, in a modern sketch, 
to have drawn the outline of the columns 
correctly, and to have indicated the fluting 
at the top and bottom ot the shaft, instead 
of scrawling lines all down it. The fluting 
of a classic column can never be really 
drawn in anything that professes only to be 
a "sketch "—it is too delicate a matter for 
that. Theseare, however, a remarkable and 
most interesting collection of sketches, alone 
worth visiting the room at the Alpine Club 
for; and the author has a very true eye for 
the difficulties of internal perspective in line 
drawing. 
а — 
NOTES. 

Report of London THE final Report of Lord Llan- 
Water Supply daffs Commission appointed 
Commissioners, A р А я 

to inquire into certain phases 
of the metropolitan water supply question 
has at length been issued. We purpose 
dealing with it at some length next week ; in 
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the meantime it may be noted that the Com- 
missioners have entirely thrown over the 
suggestion of the London County Council to 
go to Wales for at least an auxiliary supply. 
Io their opinion there is sufficient water in 
the Thames, the Lea, and from wells sunk 
in water-bearipg strata nearer the Metropolis, 
if the water in all cases be properly stored ; 
and when efficiently conserved, and filtered 
with the greatest poesible care, the quality 
of that water is practically unimpeachable. 
At the same time, in order to more efficiently 
test the efficacy of the filtration, the estab- 
lishment of bacteriological stations near 
the filters is recommended. The quantity, 
when thus stored, taken at seasonable times, 
is believed to be sufficient until at least the 
year 1941, at the present rate of increase of 
the population of water London.” They 
are of opinion that the minimum flow of the 
Thames over Teddington Weir should be 
fixed at 200,000,000 gallons per day, and that 
the companies should not be allowed to 
deplete the river so as to reduce the flow 
below that amount, except under special safe- 
guards and restrictions. In regard to the 
proposed Welsh supply, they state that 
whilst the scheme is undoubtedly attractive, 
and they would be glad, if jt were possible, 
now to secure a watershed to be used 
hereafter, if London should require it, the 
circumstance that no tests, either chemical 
or bacteriological, were placed before them 
in regard to the Welsh scheme, so that the 
Commissioners were unable to judge of the 
quality of the water, is very significant. 
They cite Sir A. Binnie's Report to the 
London County Council however, from 
which it appears that the Council's chemist, 
amongst other things, stated that the waters 
ef the Wye and Towy, though soft and of 
exceptional purity, dissolve a considerable 
portion of lead. Professor Dewar warned 
the Commission that this action on lead 
would probably make a special treatment of 
the water necessary before it could be used 
with safety. They finally recommend that 
a “Water Board” be constituted to control 
the whole water supply of the Metropolis, 
and give their opinion as to how this Board 
ghould be constituted. 


without principle. Ав we have often said, 
the subjeet needs careful investigation by a 
disinterested body. 


port unreservedly in favour ef compulsory 
automatic coupling. But the very fact сі 
the appointment of the Committee was 2 
decided step in this direction, and the 
Report they have just issued is another. 
Seeing that they arrived at the conclusion 
tbat the deaths occurring and the injuries 
sustained among railway servants "are 
unnecessarily great in number, and can by 
means of authoritative action be dimin- 
ished,” it would not have been surprising 
had their recommendations been even 
stronger than they are. As it is, they 
go so far as to indicate the necessity for 
treating certain railway operations as 
" dangerous trades.” It is certainly dif- 
cult to imagine a much more hazardous 
occupation than that of a night shunter in 
bad weather, and there is plenty of peri 
and discomfort attached to it at the best oí 
times. The difficult problem of an auto- 
matic coupling suitable to the railway system 
of this country remains unsolved, but the 
Committee recommend that the railway 
companies should, either voluntarily or by 
obligation placed upon them, make practical 
experiments, in co-operation with a depart- 
mental committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade. The days of the shunting pole 
a comparatively modern appliance — are 
numbered; it having failed to afford suf- 
cient protection. Instead of this (failing an 
approved automatic coupler) the Committee 
advocate the use of a coupling which can be 
worked by a lever from the truck sides. 
Altogether, it is a practical, useful Report, 
unanimously subscribed to by the varying 
interests represented on the Committee; but 
it will hardly do to be very sanguine as to 
its results—at present. 


Trade in regard to the defi- 
ciency of the electric light in the parish of 
Marylebone was interesting and suggestive. 
Nothing could be more sympathetic than Mr. 
Ritchie’s reception of the deputation, for had 
not a dinner party at which he was present 
been interrupted by a failure of the light? 
But he had no practical consolation to offer. 
He suggested competition as the best 
remedy, and lamented that Parliament had 
not confirmed a provisional order last 
Session by giving the parish the right to 
supply electric light. And this suggests 
the remark, upon which we may have 
to say more on another occasion, 
that Parliament is becoming much more 
subservient than was formerly the case to 
the capitalist element, showing again that 
commercial undertakings which minister to 
the necessities of the people will have to be 
placed more closely under Government 
supervision. It is obvious from Mr. Ritchie's 
reply that if his Department had had the 
powers he would have taken some drastic 
measures to compel a proper and unfailing 
supply of electricity in Marylebone. Some 
day we shall arrive at a complete municipal 
supply of light to the whole Metropolis. 
For the present we must apparently go on 
with the existing absurd muddle— indifferent 
gas, insufficient electricity, supplied over the 
Metropolis without any system. 


| THE present high price of coal 
еа РР is stimulating the inventive 
Price of Coal. faculty of engineers to find a 
substitute for steam coal. At many of the 
electric power stations in London the 
greatest difficulty is being experienced in 
obtaining steam coal, even of inferior quality, 
and the prices they have to pay for it are 
almost prohibitive. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that many of 
them have been experimenting with oil fuels 
and even with petroleum refuse. The 
results, so far, do not seem to have been 
very satisfactory. Mr. Crompton, in his 
recent paper to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, suggested the use of the inferior 
coals like the small and earthy bituminous 
coals of the North, for which there is little 
demand at present. By the aid of a special 
combustion chamber of his own invention, 
and by the use of automatic appliances 
for distributing the fuel over the bars and 
preventing it adhering to the bars or the 
lining of the furnace, the combustion can be 
accomplished ; and the calorific value of the 
fuel, considering its cost, compares very 
favourably with that of the best steam coal. 


Another method of utilising these inferior appear, the iron is scaled, scrubbed with 
fuels was suggested three years ago by Mr. | wire brushes, coated with boiled linseed 
Humphrey in his paper on the Mond gas|oil, then with a mixture of red-lead pain! 
producer. He would turn the fuel into gas | and iron oxide paint, and finally with brow 
in separate gas producers, and the gas would | oxide of iron paint. The lower parts of the 
then be burned under boilers ог used in gas] bridge near the water have to be cleaned 
engines. The figures he obtained in prac- | and re-painted once every year, for here the 
tical tests prove that this is a most] salt Spray soon causes rust to appear around 
economical method of treating fuels, and | the rivet heads and the edges of the plates, 
the maintenance and depreciation are low. and this rust has a tendency to extend in 
It seems to us that either of these methods fungus-like patches until the whole plate 
would be preferable to burning evil-smelling | becomes affected, Mr. Harry Smith & 
petroleum refuse. presses some doubt regarding the utility of 


Durability of IN a most interesting paper 

Paintonthe upon “ Protective Paints for 

Forth Bridge. Iron,” read last month before 
the Newcastle section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Mr. Harry Smith re- 
ferred to a Report which he had received 
from Mr. A. Hunter, Resident Engineer of 
the Forth Bridge, upon the behaviour of the 
paint upon that structure. All the iron 
employed in the superstructure of this 
bridge was scraped clean and given a coat 
of linseed oil, applied as hot as possible, 
after leaving the shops or yards. The iron 
then received a coat of red-lead paint, either 
before or immediately after its erection. 
Then a second coat of red lead, followed by 
two coats of oxide of iron paint, were 
applied. Mr. Hunter finds the Ше 
on the upper portions exposed to the 
weather to be about three years, but the 
paint inside the tubes of the bridge is 4 
perfect as when first applied more than 
twelve years ago. Where signs of rust 


: AN important recommenda- 
Marte cent tion of a Committee of the 
Classes. London County Council was 
on Tuesday last by the Council. It 
sanctioned the expenditure of 45,0007. on 
the building of cottages at Tooting ; each 
cottage to hold two families, and each tene- 
ment to be rented at about 7s. 6d. per week. 
This appears to be a new departure, since 
it differs from former action of the Council 
in regard to the housing problem. It is not 
the erection of a large block of what we 
may call "flats" ina crowded district, but of 
small dwellings outside London. We are 
not saying anything now for or against the 
project, but we confess that it is so far- 
reaching that we should have liked to see it 
discussed in all its aspects. There is a good 
deal to be said for it ; there is also a good 
deal to be said against it. What enormous 
pressure, for example, may be placed on 
members of the Council by the tenants in 
regard to the rents of such buildings! How 
far from London is the system to extend ? 
Js the tenant to provide the means of loco- 
motion? What classes are to be accommo- 
dated? The housing problem in London is 
of great importance. There are many signs 
that it is being dealt with spasmodically, 
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the coat of boiled linseed oil without pig- 
ment; but, with this exception, his experi- 
ments indicate that the treatment adopted 
for the iron of the Forth Bridge isas effective 
as any that can be devised. 


Renaissance periods. 


THE case of Restell v. Nye, 
Restell v. Nye. reported in our legal column, 

shows among other things, 
how necessary it is that an architect who 
takes out quantities for the contractors on 
his own building should make the matter 
clear to his client at the outset. In this case 
the defendant was engaged to carry out a 
small house at the usual commission of 
5 per cent, the client specifically noting that 
he expected this to cover everything. Then 
the defendant took out the quantities, 
charging the builder 24 per cent. for them, 
and certifying for that amount over and 
above the cost of work done. The client 
at once got an idea that his archi- 
tect was making private and unlawful 
gains, or that he (the client) was being 
made to pay something which he was 
not called upon to pay. Of course, he was 
mistaken; the transaction was all right in 
itself, but the client should, as the judge 
said, have been openly told of it from the 
first. There is another point in connexion 
with the matter, however, which does require 
explanation, What is the meaning of the 
ten guineas paid by the contractor “ for 
drawings”? Supplying the necessary draw- 
ings to the contractor is work covered by 
the architect’s commission. It is odd that 
the judge, in his summing up, made no 
reference to this incident in the case. 


rather than decorative aim, and avoid both 
the cloisonné and champlevé treatments. 
The copper base, its shape, the flux, the 
groundings on both sides of the plate, the 
pigments, their grinding and washing, the 
muffle furnace, screen, and turning oven, 
and the various tools and implements, in 
some cases ingeniously designed by the 
Professor, were exhibited and explained, 
together with some designs in the various 
stages towards completion. The difficulties 
and mechanical accuracy demanded by the 
art were freely stated, Professor Herkomer 
significantly remarking that painting in 
enamel was neither a poor man’s art nor a 
young man’s art, but belonged essentially to 
the middle period of an artist’s career, when 
the limitations of his art had been thoroughly 
understood. Professor Herkomer is, how- 
ever, enthusiastic as to its value in repre- 
senting the finest colour and tones of flesh 
painting, the ultima ratio of artists and media 
alike, 


WE have had two or three 
exhibitions of Mr. Elgood's 
water-colour pictures of garden 
scenery at the Fine Art Society's Gallery, 
but none of them at all equal to this. From 


Mr. Elgood's 
Exhibition. 


garden scenery, Mr. Elgood seems in this 
exhibition to have taken a sudden leap, 
and arrived all at once at a freedom 
and breadth of style such as we have not 
seen in his previous works, He may now 
claim to be one of the foremost water-colour 
artists of the day, within his particular walk ; 
and indeed the fine treatment of the sky in 
some of the pictures belongs to landscape 
painting in the wider sense, though he still 
keeps mainly to his garden subjects. The 
drawings are a beautiful collection, all worth 
looking at; among those which we especially 
admired we may mention Head of the 


THE Quarterly Review con- 
tains an interesting article on 
“The Genius of Rome,” deal- 
ing partly with the historical and partly with 
the architectural interest of Rome, The 
Writer supports the conclusion that in regard 
to devastation of the ancient buildings, 
the Romans themselves have done more 
harm to their own city than all the 
invading hosts put together. The Colos- 
seum was simply quarried in the 
fifteenth century, and as the reviewer 
remarks, had not Bonitace IV, dedicated the 
Pantheon to Christian worship it would 
doubtless have shared in the destruction 
which overtook so many other temples. In 
the closing paragraph, in which the writer 
endeavours to define the cause of the 
peculiar charm which Rome still exercises 
over men's minds, he remarks that 
what is at the bottom of this feeling 
is “the sense of history, religion, art, 
romance, all in one—an old world yet 
visible in its monuments, an escape into 
dreamland from the sordid present. Above 
all it is the vague instinctive feeling of 
innumerable generations summed up in 
Rome, their ambitions for this world, their 
aspirations towards the next—and all this 
extant in streets, palaces, gardens, triumphal 
arches, mountains of crude brick, tombs, 
pillars gateways, walls, at every turning, 
and in a second city underground — that 
first overpowers and then by imperceptible 
degrees fascinates the stranger now, as it 


did the ambassadors of Pyrrhus some twenty- 
two centuries ago.” 


The Genius of 


Rome. 


Varese (9), Upper Terrace, Villa Garzoni " 
(35); "Villa Colonna, Rome” (32) “ Spring, 
Villa Arson, Nice" (43), and “Тһе Dial, 
Bramham” (47) In the room we were 
interested to notice a sundial column made 
from a baluster and a section of the capping 
of poor old Kew Bridge. It harmonised well 
with the pictures of the old gardens. 


WE are glad to find that a num- 
ber of the celebrated little cast 
lions, designed by Stevens and 
formerly on the guard-rail outside what we 
may appropriately call the “peribolus wall” 
of the British Museum, are now to be made 
use of as finial ornaments for the barrier 
round the Wellington monument in St. Paul's. 
This is one of the best and most suitable 
uses to which they could be put. Some 
others of them, we have observed, have 
already been made use of rather well in 
certain situations in the interior of the 


British Museum. 
وم‎ — 


Stevens's 
Lions. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER has de- 
voted two of his course of 
" annual lectures as Professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy to the sub- 


Painting i 
Enamel. APPOINTMENT.—Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F. S. A., 
of Durham, has been appointed Architect to Lincoln 
Cathedral in succession to the late Sir Arthur Blom- 


field, 


ject of “ Painting in Enamel,” the first, on the 
18th inst., being devoted to a historical review 
of the art and a description of the chief 
processes employed during the Mediæval and 
The second lecture, 
on Monday last, embodied a practical de- 
monstration by the Professor of his own 
methods of work, which have a pictorial 


being a careful but rather timid painter of 


Great Stair, Villa Garzoni" (6), Lake of 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. J. M. Brydon, Vice-President, 
occupying the chair in the absence of Mr. 
William Emerson, the President. 


The Lale Mr. Ruskin. 


The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

The Chairman said his first duty, unfortu- 
nately, was to announce the decease of an 
Honorary Fellow of world-wide renown, viz., 
John Ruskin. He was sure that it must be in 
the hearts of every one to feel that a great per- 
sonality had gone out from this land of ours. 
John Ruskin had been a power in this country 
for over half a century, and in the particular art 
of architecture probably no one in our time 
exercised as much influence as he did. He was 
responsible, as many would remember, for that 
wave of Venetian Gothic which passed over 
our country, notable results of which were 
found in Oxford and London. He was the man 
who probably first woke up the English people 
to the knowledge of what art really means 
art in thelives of the people—artin the true sense 
of theword—as an ennobling factor which raised 
men and made them think of higher and nobler 
things. Probably, in this connexion, there was 
no work which had more influence, and to 
which one could commend not only students of 
architecture, but every one who loved art, viz., 
that magnificent book, * The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture," and particularly those chapters 
which deal with Truth and Sacrifice. The 
idea of truth was held in a very hazy fashion, 
and probably the idea of sacrifice for art's sake 
had never occurred to ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred English people until Ruskin told 
them what it really meant. It must be to every 
one a great regret that a man who had exer- 
cised so much influence as a thinker and 
philosopher of art and social politics had 
passed away from us. Probably we are too 
near Ruskin to estimate the true value of the 
part he played in English life and literature 
and in art criticism—probably he was the 
greatest art critic we ever had among us. He 
(the speaker) hoped that the Literature Com- 
mittee of the Institute might prepare a paper 
on the influence of Ruskin in relation to archi- 
tecture in this country—his great influence on 
architecture. He desired, in conclusion, to 
move that a vote of condolence to his relatives 
be passed in their loss. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


The Artists’ War Fund. 


The Chairman said he had been asked 
to introduce to their notice a circular and 
letter which had been sent out in reference to 
the Artists’ War Fund for the widows and 
orphans of men fighting in South Africa. 
Artists — painters and sculptors — as most of 
them knew, had started an exhibition of their 
works at the Guildhall, and all artists were in- 
vited to assist in the matter, and to allow their 
names to be added to the list of those who 
were ready to help. No words of his were 
necessary to commend the objects of the Fund 
to them. Mr. Aston Webb, in a letter on the 
subject, mentioned that the matter had been 
very well taken up by painters and sculptors, 
and would, no donbt, be a success, but he had 
been told that only four or five architects had 
subscribed. “ We ought not to stand aside on 
such an occasion," continued Mr. Webb, “ but 
should do what we can to co-operate with our 
brother artists." He (the chairman) was sure 
that the matter had only to be mentioned to 
receive their cordial support. Subscriptions 
cus sent to Mr. M. H. Spielmann, at the Arts 

ub. 

Prize Winners, 1899-1900. 

The Chairman then read the Deed of Award 
of prizes and studentships for 1899-1900, made 
by the Council in accordance with by-law 66, 


PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 1900. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS.— 
(i)9—The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 
—Two essays reviewing the architecture of 
the Elizabethan period (c. 1550—1620) were 
received for the Silver Medal under the fol- 
lowing mottoes :—1. Thelma. 2. “ Houses are 
built by rule.” The Council have awarded 
the Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas to 
the author of the essay bearing the motto 
“Thelma " (Mr. Robert W. Carden). 


а 
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john Rylauds Library, Manchester. Plan of Main Floor. 


Bursary from the following gentlemen :--1. 
A. E. Bartlett. (London). 2. © 5 
ildi numerated, and under | (London). 3. Sidney K. Greenslade (xeter) 
of i 2 pap X qi Regulus "—Hampton | 4. C. Hay (Maxwelltown). 5. W. A. Scott 
п d Palace. 2. Sír Christopher Wren— (London) The Council have awarded the 
со h of St Magnus the Martyr, Lower | medal and (subject to the condition, among 
Басс street. 3. Unicorn—St. John's College, | others, that the said candidate spend not less 
F Westward Ho" — Gresford than five weeks in some part of Europe, other 
оо Cheshire s. White Wheel (device) — | than Great Britain and Ireland, or America, 
dira Hall Norfolk. The Council have for the purpose of studying and reporting 
Pee a the Silver Medal and Ten Guineas to | on works of modern architecture) the sum of 
Aa ео of St. John's College, Oxford, | forty pounds to Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade. 


“месі under the motto of “Unicorn” (Mr-| (v) The Tite Certificate aud 3ol.—Thirteen 
ames B. F ulton), and a certificate of honour- ТАМДЫ бог an isolated clock tower and belfry 
able mention to the delineator of Raynham | were submitted under the following mottoes : 
Hall, Norfolk, under device of a White r. Andromeda. 2. Bow Bells. 3. Edifi- 
Wheel” (Mr. H. Inigo Triggs). catvrvs. 4. Erica. 5. “Fafnir.” 6. Holly- 

THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. —(i.) The | hock. 7. Italia. 8. Kudos. 9. Meg. то. 
Soane Medallion and rool.—Eight designs for a | « Michele Sanmichele" 11. Oxon. 
School of Fine Art were submitted, under the | « Spes." 13. Sphinx. Тһе Council have 
following mottoes :—I. “Autumn Tint.’ 2.|awarded the Certificate and (subject to the 
Furled Flag (device). 3. Hildreth. 4. In- | condition, among others, that the said com- 
sperata Floruit." 5. S. Barbara. 6. Tendimvs. | petitor, after an absence of not less than four 
7. Pomegranate (device). 8. " Prostasis. The | weeks, shall submit satisfactory evidence of his 
Council|have awarded the medallion to the | studies in Italy) a sum of thirty pounds to the 
author of the design bearing the motto S. | author of the design bearing the motto Edifi- 
Barbara " (Mr. Cyril E. Power), with the sum of | catvrvs " (Mr. Percy E. Nobbs), and a Medal of 
rool. for architectural study abroad during a| Merit to the author of the design bearing the 
period of not less tham six months, under the motto “Bow Bells (Mr. William Arthur 
specified conditions. | Mellon). 

(i) The Owen Fones Studentship ane 5s I PRIZE FOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION.— 
Five applications were received for the atte: The Grissell Medal and 10l. 10s.—Four designs 
Jones Studentship from the following gentle- for a spiral Staircase were submitted under the 
men :—I. Vivian John Cummings can оп following mottoes :—I. Loire. 2. Spero. 3. 
2. Sydney K. Greenslade (Exeter). 5 11 5 ` | Tempore Belli. 4. Tiny.“ The Council have 
Fulton (London). 4. Geo. A. Paterson) awarded the Medal and 1ol. 108. to the author 


herford (London). А қ „ 
Glasgow). 5. J. Hervey Rut : of the design bearing the motto “Loire” (Mr. 
he Council have awarded the Certificate and Charles E. Varndell). 


А iti hers, that 
(subject to the conditions, among ot t THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1899.—The Council 


i i ote a tour of not less І 
ше m . to the improvement | have, on the recommendation of the Board of 
ar Itivation of his knowledge of the appli- | Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Ashpitel 
ana сше Prize (books value 1ol. 10s.) to Mr. Raymond 


: ns of architectural 1 
cation d [нис а 11 Council with an | Turner Barker (London), he having most highly 
E nal design in coloured decoration of а | distinguished himself among the candidates in 
ong d subject) the sum of One Hundred | the Final Examinations, 1899. Mr. Barker Was 
pec қ Mr. Geo. A. Paterson, and Medals of registered Probationcr in 1890, Student in 
кош [оре Tas. B. Fulton and J. Hervey 1898, and passed the Qualifying Examination 
der ога і for Associateship in June, 1899. 
Кие The Pugin Studentship and 4ol—Fout-| THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ WORK, 1899.— 
teen ‘applications were received for the Pugin | Pugin Studcut.—The Council have approved 
Studentship from the following gentlemen :— the work of Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford, who 
1. Edwin Forbes (Edinburgh) 2. Shirley | was elected Pugin student for 1899, and who 
Harrison (Leicester). 3. Albert Herbert | travelled in Devonshire, Oxfordsbire, Lincoln- 
(Leicester). 4. Wm. Higenbottam (Sheffield). | shire, and Shropshire. 
s. John Jerdan (London) 6. James M'Lachlan| 7e Priæcman The Council have approved 
(Edinburgh). 7. William D. Mill (Maxwell- he work of Mr. James B. Fulton, who was 
town). 8. G. Salway Nicol (Birmingham). 9. awarded the Tite Prize іп 1899, and who 
Charles B. Pearson (Lancaster) 10. H. Raine | travelled in Italy. 
London). 11. J. A. Forbes Smith (Edinburgh). | d Th . 
( W. Turner (Peterborough). 13. R. P. S. Godwin Bursary—The Council have ap- 
5 E (Newcastle-on-T yne). 14. J. A. Woore proved the Report of Mr. E. W. M. 
Miri The Council hàve awarded the medal Wonnacott, who was awarded the Godwin 
(= V piect to the condition, among others, Bursary in 1899, and who visited France and 
T4 t 1 Jid candidate devote a tour of not less | Belgium to study the planning and construction 
than eight weeks duration in some part of the of asylums. | 
United Kingdom to the study of medizval Owen Fones Studentship, 189%. Work is ex- 
architecture) a sum of forty pounds to Мг. hibited by Mr. A. E. Henderson, Owen Jones 
James M'Lachlan, and medals of merit to|Student of 1897, to whom an extra grant of 


ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and 


The John Rylands Memorial Library 
rol. 10s.—Five sets of drawings were sent in, 


Manchester. 


The Chairman, in calling upon Mr. Basil 
Champneys, B.A., to read a paper descriptive 
of this building, of which Mr. Champneys was 
the architect, said it was one of the mos 
remarkable library buildings constructed in 
England in recent times, and Mr. Champnes 
deserved a specially cordial reception in 
reading his paper before them, inasmuch as he 
is not a member of the Institute. 

Mr. Champneys then read the paper, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

The circumstances, he said, which led to his 
being asked to undertake the building oí tht 
Rylands Library dictated to а considerable 
extent its general style and conformation. 
With a view to the selection of an architect 
Mrs. Rylands and her advisers had visited 
many buildings, among others Mansfeld 
College, Oxford, with which, and especially 
with the library, she was satisfied as fulfilling 
generally the intention, and corresponding 
with the idea, she had formed. Beingcom 
missioned to prepare a plan, the author con- 
cluded that the type of building must corre: 
spond to some extent to that of a college 
library, and that the style most adapted to the 
idea, and likely to satisfy his client, was that of 
Mansfield College. There were, however, 
special requirements which college libraries 
do not include. A very large number of books 
were to be accommodated. There were to be 
two independent departments—one for refe- 
rence books, the other for loan—involving two 
separate entrances. Three large rooms wer 
to be provided, one specially large for the 
purposes of conference, and two smaller for 
ordinary committees ; rooms for the librarians. 
in close communication with the principi 
library ; refreshment-rooms for staff and vis 
tors, with the necessary offices; rooms to 
unpacking, sorting, &c.; a caretaker's house 
detached, but in close connexion with the 
library; accommodation for engines a" 
dynamos for electric light ; and basement for 
hot water, washing, and stowage, and for He 
preservation of muniments ; a large and 10: 
portant vestibule, and ample and imposing 
staircase, or staircases. The building to be, 2 
far as possible, fireproof. T 

The existence of ancient lights on almost F 
sides of the site dictated to a large exte" 
the general conformation. As the posu 
made it impossible that any but the — 
roof could be rendered visible, and there e 
no loss of architectural effect involved, gr 
roofs were omitted almost altogether. S 
stone vaulting was covered with con® 
brought to a level and covered with aspha 

The author then gave a full description 
the building, the disposition of the rooms, 05 
the manner in which he had met the var ing 
requirements. With a view to paa to 
adequate daylight for the library itse 05 
avoid unnecessary interference with the y : 
of adjoining owners, and to secure que 
library was placed on the upper floor, * 


back 

_E. W. Turner and J. A. Woore. Jol. out of the Owen Jones Fund was awarded 30 ft. from the pavement level, and set D 

uc The Godwin Medal and ELI — Five in order to enable him to continue his studies Бош 12 ft. fon the boundary line at с 
applications were received for | win | in Constantinople. On the lower floor on either side a clois 
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corridor, giving access to the ground floor | Mr. Champneys had also shown plans and 
rooms, occupies the remaining space, and із sections and details of the building, so that 
kept low, some 9 ft. internal height, so as to | even those who had not seen the actual work 
allow of ample windows above it for lighting | were able, to some extent, to realise its magni- 
the ground floor rooms, which are about 21 ft. | cence. Mrs. Rylands had indeed been fortu- 
high. The whole of the front of the building | nate in having Mr. Champneys for her archi- 
is occupied by a spacious vaulted vestibule, the | tect, and he thought Mr. Champneys must 
ceiling being carried on shafts. consider himself, to some extent, fortunate in 

The library consists of a central corridor | having a client who was willing and able to 
20 ft. wide and 125 ft. long, terminating іп ап | give him so free a hand in constructing the 
apse, together giving an extreme length of Library, and perhaps still more so in allowing 
148 ft. The central hall is 44 ft. from the floor | him nine years to carry it out. Mr. Champneys 
to the vaulted ceiling, and is throughout | had evidently availed himself to the full of that 
groined in stone. It is divided into eight bays, | advantage of time—an advantage which many 
one of which is on one side occupied by the | of them did not get to quite the same extent. 
main entrance, while the rest open into reading | As to the general arrangements of the building, 
recesses. On this floor there are fifteen | he took it that there were two ways of treating 


3 — recesses occupied by book-cases. Two stair- the interior of a library. One was to make the 
A cases, one at either end of the main library, | books the great feature, and perhaps, in many 

lead from the lower to the upper floor. The | cases, to line the walls from floor to ceiling with 
ai reading spaces on both floors have bay win- books, producing, as one entered, a hush that 
* dows ; on the lower floor their ceilings are of | nothing else could give. They all knew of 
= nak ribs and modelled plaster.; on the upper | libraries, new and old, in which the books 


j“, ' floor they are vaulted. formed the great influence which pervaded 
Adjoining the caretaker's house, which is|the place as one entered; and a grand effect 
separated from, but in immediate connexion that was. Then there was the other plan, 
with, the main building, is a spiral staircase | which was also exemplified in some of the 
which leads to all the floors of the main build- | finest of old examples, as well as in the John 
ing, and under the house are the boilers and | Rylands Library, of impressing the reader or 
furnace for the hot-water warming. The visitor with the liberal proportions, of the 
material used is mainly stone from quarries | dignity and richness, of the building, apart, to 
near Penrith, That used for the interior | some extent, from the books themselves. In an 
...: throughout is shawk—a stone that varies in interesting paper read before the Institute by 
“colour from grey to a delicate tone of red. | Mr. Jackson some time ago on “Old Libraries, 
ps Much care has been used in the distribution of | the lecturer gave them a long series of photo- 
. the tints, which are for the most part banded | graphic views of libraries from Oxford and 
in an irregular combination. Many of the Cambridge, in which both treatments were 
stones show both colours in a mottled form, | adopted; and all of them must have felt, in 
> and serve to bring the tints together. As looking at those views, that each treatment had 
- zc towards the completion of the building it|its special advantage. He supposed that for 
-i Yr; proved impossible to obtain a sufficient quantity | the size of the building the collection of books 
ст Of mottled stone, the main vaulting of the jin the case of the John Rylands Library could 
ag. library had to be built in a way that gives a | not have been very large, and that therefore it 
more banded effect than was originally con- | was not necessary to provide that the whole 
templated. space should be occupied by books. Of 
Appropriate carvings decorate the several course, the Althorp Library contained some 
parts of the exterior of the building. Facing of the choicest gems, both of literature and 
пше the main doorway is a symbolical group, | ой books as books themselves, that the world 
5 i . Carved in the stone employed throughout the | contained, and therefore it seemed fit and 
interior of the building. The sculptor was Mr. | proper that those gems should be housed in a 
John Cassidy, of Manchester. casket in which every care had been given, 
A series of portrait statues by Mr. Robert|and no possible expense appeared to have 
Bridgman, of Lichfield, has been designed and | been spared in the matter. Mr. Champneys 
. . Arrangedso as to represent many of the most | had apparently been free from the restrictions 
`u. eminent men of different countries and ages in | that. surrounded most of them when they 
277. the several departments of Literature, Science, һай to plan a library at the present day. 
“г. апа Art. These are placed for the most part The supervision of readers was, he presumed, 
е: in pairs, marking both correspondences and |amply provided for by attendants, who were 
„ contrasts in character and achievement. Тһе |аМе to see into the recesses in which such 
2222 Statues, twenty in number, are ranged in niches | invaluable books were made use of. In many 
> „~ along the gallery front. They are supple-|libraries those recesses—in ordinary public 
mented by a series of pictured effigies in the |libraries—would be difficult of supervision, 
two stained-glass windows, designed and [апа he would be interested to know what sort 
“wrought by Mr. C. E. Kempe, each window | of rules there were for admission to the library 
`. Containing twenty figures, taken, wherever at Manchester. He supposed that admission 
77: possible, from contemporary portraits. Тһе | was only granted to people who knew how to 
great north window is symbolical of Theology. treat valuable books with care. As to the book- 
The south window represents Literature and | cases, he thought they would all be interested 
Art. The main design of the library, in its | if Mr. Champneys could tell them a little more 
bearing upon Philosophy, Ethics, and Intel. | about them. He could not be sure from Mr. 
llectual Culture is further illustrated by a series | Champneys’ remarks whether the whole of the 
* " of Latin mottoes, carved on ribbon scrolls book-cases were in metal or only the doors. 
| between the windows of the clearstory, a | In America they made use of the metal book- 
printer's device being below each motto. The case to an extraordinary extent, and he had 

_ fronts of the book-cases consist of very large | seen a room in this country fitted up for books 

+ Sheets of plate glass (9 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft) con. with fittings from America—a most extra- 
«> tained in gunmetal frames. The exclusion of ordinary and perfect piece of work. The 
dust is provided for by rolls of velvet made | fittings were of enamelled iron, which did not 
elastic by the insertion of wool, which, when | sound very promising; but, apart from the 

the doors are Closed, are pressed between the | design, the fittings were excellent—the shelves 

dvor and a fillet. moved easily, and the doors opened and shut, 
ergy TI Dm while there was no possible shrinkage, and no 

The Chairman said that they had all listened admission of dust when once the cases were 


With much interest to a description of a fixed. One regretted having to put books 


unique building—one of t behind glass, but in a public library in a 
libraries 18 in Engl the iino xcd atmosphere he supposed that was an 
Was eminently an Englis ildi absolute necessity. | 
оп English yes 9 Pp Bes Mr. J. H. Quinn, Librarian of the Chelsea 
Ata previous discussion on libraries* in that Library, said he and other librarians who 
room it had been stated that the John Rylands visited the building at the time of its opening 
library was ventilated without opening the thought it worthy of the great treasures which 
windows and he would like to hear from Мг. |it contains. The building was in no sense a 
Champneys how that was effected. public library compared with those which 
Mr. Aston Webb, in proposing a very hearty | Ame under the penny rate, and apparently 
Vote of thanks to Mr. Champneys, said that the | there had been no limit as to cost in erecting 
Faber was just the sort of essay the Institute the building or in furnishing it with books. He 
Кей to have—a paper about a recently-erected believed the original idea of the promoters 
building, by its architect, dealing with a sub. of the memorial was to form an immense 
Ject with which they all more or Jess came | theological nonconformists' library, but later, 
info contact in the exercise of their calling when the Althorp library was purchased, a 
Aun в much larger scheme was prepared. He hoped 
that Mr. Champneys had been successtul in 
* See our issue for May 21, 1898. 
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* * Public Libraries," by Mr. J. M. Bryd; r. 
J. Burgoyne. See our 1 ſor F. eua Pe m d 
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the fire precautions he had taken in the 
erection of the building, and he hoped that it 
had been possible to exclude the Manchester 
atmosphere from the books. Apart from its 
memorial purposes, he was afraid that such 
a library was rather a white elephant in 
Manchester—though Manchester, of course, 
was a literary centre—for there were not many 
who would appreciate it at its proper value. 
As to the class of readers who would visit the 
library, they would consist mostly of clergy- 
men and ministers. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said, looking at the building from the 
architect’s point of view, the architecture 
seemed first-rate. Where books were of great 
value, as in this case, they should be housed 
іп an equally valuable building. There was а 
practical detail which he would like to hear 
more about—viz., as to the construction of the 
book-cases. However much cracks were 
stuffed up with velvet or wool, the differences 
from day to day of the atmospheric pressure 
would cause the atmosphere eventually to 
penetrate. He did not see how dust could be 
kept out of book-cases where there was this 
difference in atmospheric pressure—especially 
Manchester dust and dirt. Bad atmosphere 
seemed to destroy books very quickly. What 
steps, therefore, had Mr. Champneys taken to 
preserve the valuable books in the new 
building ? 

Mr. Beresford Pite said he desired to support 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Champneys, the more 
so as it was only recently that Mr. Champneys 
favoured the students of the Architectural 
Association one evening with ап interest- 
ing account of some of the methods he had 
adopted in this most remarkable building, as 
to cleansing the air, and as to some of the 
matters referred to by Mr. Stokes. He (the 
speaker) ventured to think that however great 
the interest of the building might be from the 
library or librarian's point of view, its chief 
interest to architects was its unique character 
as a work of architecture. One could see 
underneath the surface that Mr. Champneys 
had an ideal—like others, of course—but Mr. 
Champneys had had an opportunity of carry- 
ing out his ideal on a scale which few of them 
would, he was afraid, ever have a chance of 
equalling. The erection of the library afforded 
a unique opportunity to Mr. Champneys and he 
had given a most interesting exposition of his 
idea of a fine monumental and memorial build- 
ing. Whena man was put to the test of doing 
his utmost, he did his utmost by doing his 
strongest, and none of them had any doubt as 
to what Mr. Champneys' strongest was. He 
had produced a building which removed the 
Law Courts from being the last Gothic building 
of any importance, and he had reverted to the 
style of Pugin and of Sir Charles Barry in the 
Houses of Parliament ; and from the point of 
view of his Gothic being manifestly and dis- 
tinctly English, he had moved backwards, 
though his building could not be described as 
such a modern work as that of the Houses of 
Parliament. Mr. Champneys had gone a step 
further in the thorough grasp of what was 
medieval in spirit and character, and he had 
not been hampered by the ordinary restrictions 
of a competition, for he was practically free in 
the selection of style, in that the style was 
selected from a highly successful building he 
had already built. It was to be hoped that the 
library, which was artistically and structurally 
so successful, would prove successful from the 
librarian’s point of view. It was seldom that 
one Saw a building which was so fine an 
example of a scientific study of artistic con- 
struction. About a year ago, before the build- 
ing was finished, he had had an opportunity 
of going over it, and he was very much 
impressed by the style and construction of the 
vaultings, and the consistent way in which the 
staircase and passages and the great hall had 
been groined. Weseemed tohave gone back to 
the days when the medizeval architects revelled 
in the exercise of that extraordinary imagina- 
tive faculty in Perpendicular vaulting. The 
idea of constructing a beautiful casket, as Mr. 
Webb well put it, for such a valuable 
collection of books was one which would 
commend itself to the artist and the idealist 
rather than to the practical library builder ; 
but a building should be worthy of its contents, 
as the contents worthy of the building. 
In this case, the contents justified an extra- 
vagant method of architectural adornment. If 
there was room for criticism, it would be as to 
the colour quality of the buiiding. At present it 
might be beautiful under the Manchester 
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atmosphere, though when he saw the building 
the colour effect was sombre. But what would 
the grey and red tints which Mr. Champneys 
had described become in a few years? It 
was a little melancholy to contemplate. A 
building like this would stand for centuries, 
but he was very much afraid that in a genera- 
tion or so the colour effect would be destroyed 
by the fog of Manchester, which would reduce 
the greys and reds to browns and blacks. 
Many difficulties in the design had been 
triumphantly overcome. The building was 
exceedingly dignificd in appearance, and yet it 
was in a comparatively narrow street for a 
building of such size; and it was not without 
impressiveness, while its main idea of its 
foundation was well expressed. It was a 
memorial building to a great benefactor, 
carried out by an architect with a great ideal. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said it was rather curious to 
observe tliat the design was practically a 
modern application of the three-aisle plan, with 
internal chapels and buttresses. It was 
interesting to observe to how many pur- 
poses that plan, which was supposed to be 
essentially a church plan, would lend 
itself. They must congratulate Mr. Champ- 
neys as to the manner in which һе 
had got over the drawback of the tim- 
ber roof over the vaulting. He had not 
understood, until he had heard the paper, what 
was the meaning of the two octagonal turrets 
in front of the building, much lower than the 
rest of it, which gave a distinct character to the 
work. They now found that the towers were 
pushed back in consequence of rights of light 
opposite, and the space in front was made 
use of in the manner shown in elevation. 
That was a very happy illustration of getting 
architectural character out of mere practical 
necessity. In the side elevation of the building, 
in the centre of each of the lower windows 
which gave light to the committee rooms, was 
a sort of block, or a clear white space. He 
was rather interested to know what that was 
for. He supposed it might be intended for 
sculpture or some symbolical device. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson asked of what material 
the floor of the building consisted—whether of 
wood block or tile, or of ordinary material. 
Mr. Champneys had told them that he was not 
responsible for the chairs in the building, and 
it would be interesting to know if the fittings 
had been designed by him. He understood 
that the warming of the building was by hot 
water; that was a much more satisfactory 
system than hot air, which one was accus- 
tomed to in the larger libraries. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said it was not every day that 
an opportunity was afforded an architect of 
erecting such a monument, and it was a matter 
for congratulation that the erection of the 
building was entrusted to such good hands. 
He hoped that the library would be open to 
members of the profession who might desire 
to see it, for it was a building not to be met 
with every day. The plan was familiar to 
them in one or two respects. As Mr. Statham 
had said, it suggested a church plan and it 
appeared to be founded on the type of 
well-known library plans such as that at 
Fiorence and that at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with this difference, viz., that instead 
of the bays being compartments formed by 
the bookcases in which readers sat, in the John 
Rylands librarv they were formed into archi- 
tectural features and converted more or less 
into nave and aisles, giving an architectural 
significance which, in the examples he had 
mentioned, was more or less wanting. In the 
John Rylands library the bays were treated 
architecturally by converting them into con- 
structive bays which formed the chapels, so to 
speak, in which the reader sat. Each bay was 
divided into two by a shaft which carried a 
statue—a very happy idea, for it shut in the 
reader to some extent, and enabled him to be in 
comparative quiet. In each of the bays was а 
little bay window—a feature which had been 
done to death in recent years, but which, if it were 
appropriate anywhere, was appropriate in the 
reading-room of a library, where it suggested 
cosiness and quiet. One of the most “ read- 
able“ rooms that he knew of was the library at 
the Reform Club in Pall Mall. In that room 
one felt the sense of rest, which. was an 
essential feature of every room in which 
one wanted to read. The building in Man- 
chester was a great setting to a unique germ. 
The Althorp Library contained some of the 
greatest book treasures in the world, and 


had cost more tban a quarter of a million, 
and the building itself had probably cost 
nearly as much. Jt was a matter for con- 
gratulation that the architect had not been 
hurried in his work, for architects nowadays 
were too much hurried ; the time taken in the 
erection of the building had given the architect 
an opportunity of considering its requirements. 
A point which he had noticed with satisfaction 
in the plans of the building, and which showed 
a thorough grasp on the part of the architect 
of the necessities of the case, was that the 
reading-room was placed well above the street. 
Deansgate was a busy street, and in putting a 
reading-room in such a street some steps must. 
be taken to make it quiet and, at the same time, 
easily accessible. In this library the ideas of 
both rest and seclusion had been met. He had 
been struck by the monumental character of 
the building: it was vaulted throughout, and 
there was no trickery in construction. It was 
very fortunate that Mr. Champneys had been 
able to enlist the services of the painter and 
sculptor in the work, and it was a matter for 
congratulatica that men like Mr. Kempe and 
Mr. Cassidy had been engaged in the work— 
working in relation to the architecture. It was 
a very happy matter when there was a union 
of the arts in the carrying out of a monumental 
building such as the John Rylands Library. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Basil Champneys, in reply, said that at 
the time when he was applicd to in reference 
to the building, he had been thinking a great 
deal about a college library. When this 
commission came, he had got a sort of idea in 
his head, and was able to make a plan with 
great rapidity ; in about a day and a half he 
had put all the general plan and grouping on 
paper, and within a week had sent Mrs. 
Rylands a plan which in essential particulars 
had not been departed from. During the eight 
or nine years he had been at work on the 
building he had given nearly half his 
time to it; but the alterations from the 
plan as first draughted were exceedingly 
slight. With regard to the question about ven- 
tilation he had always intended that the air 
should be admitted to the building over the 
hot-water pipes, so that it should come in at 
a fair temperature, and from the first he had 
advocated filtering the air. That suggestion 
was not carried out in the first instance, and it 
was considered that there would be no pos- 
sibility of excluding the foul air, and that it was 
unnecessary ; he got the batteries, however, 
and other accessories, and waited for a better 
opportunity. The opportunity came when the 
Althorp books were purchased. He had no 
idea, in the first instance, what the purposes of 
the library were ; he was only told enough to 
influence the plan; but when the Althorp 
books were purchased he strongly advocated 
the filtering of the air before it was allowed to 
pass into the building. He carried his point so 
far that where the air entered the building it 
was passed over screens loaded with cotton fibre 
which caught a very great quantity of dust. He 
advocated water sprays in addition, but these 
were not adopted. He insisted, however, 
upon such arrangements being made that water 
sprays could be added at any future time if 
they were required. He gathered from the 
first that the building was to be of a more or 
less monumental character, and that everything 
must be of the best, but that the building was to 
accommodate a monumental library was quite 
unknown to him. He need not say that he 
was extremely glad when he found that the 
collection of books was to be at least 
worthy of the building, however good one could 
make it. A good many papers spoke of the 
building as having something of a castellated 
appearance, as though it were intended for the 
protection of treasures. That he certainly did 
not contemplate ; he rather had an idea that 
a more or less severe library would be better 
suited to a place like Manchester than one 
more ornate. When a quarter of a million 
pounds' worth of books came to be housed 
within the building, he thought that it was 
a little fortunate that he had given it a 
protective sort of appearance ; and when 
something was said about battlements he 
felt that that feature came in, through luck, 
more or less appropriately. Ав to the length 
of time before the work was completed, that 
was partly due to the fact that by his client's 
wish the fittings were not decided on until 
the fabric was practically completed. The 
fittings, bookcases, &c., were an elaborate and 
very expensive business, requiring a great deal 


of study—involving a matter of some two or 
three years. One considerable alteration he 
had been required to make. His idea had been 
to make the reading recesses even more private 
than they were at present. Having in mind 
certain old recesses in the Bodleian, it was hi; 
intention to divide off the recesses from the 
main hall by open stone screens. Мг 
Rylands, however, probably with the Althorp 
collection in mind, felt that the books should 
be a little more in evidence than they would 
have been by that means; and the screens 
were struck out—an alteration involving some 
difficulty. As regarded supervision, there 
were something like 30,000 books, worth 
a quarter of a million of money, and these cf 
course could. only be handled under super. 
vision. Moreover, there would be very fer 
that would be handled at any one time. |; 
was rather a collection for bibliophiles—not 
for general readers. The books were very rare 
specimens of printed books, of which many 
were and must remain uncut—this often adding 
immensely to their value. People interested 
in such works might come from all parts— 
Europe and America and the whole worid 
—and even then they would not muster 
a very large number. He doubted whethe: 
there would ever be half a dozen peopie 
at one time іп the library for the 
purpose of seeing the books, and the 
librarian and under officials would keep then: 
absolutely under their own eye. When he 
planned the library he had not conte:nplated 
the Althorp books, and if the supervision was 
not adequate, or if the plan of the building did 
not render it adequate, the only way to make 
it so was by having extra attendants. The 
material of the bookcases generally, all except 
the doors, was oak. They tried some of the 
American plans—and he did not know thi 
they were practically unsatisfactory—but thes 
did not like the idea, and there was so much 
oak in the building that they preferred that 
material for the cases. Не had always been a 
hater of large sheets of plate glass in any form 
whatever ; but there were great difficulties in 
making the doors of bookcases in any other 
way. It made a heavier door for one thing, 
and it was difficult to put them up in such à 
way that the bars did not go wrong with the 
shelves, and if the shelves were fixed (as in à 
library of that kind they scarcely could be! one 
got a double row of horizontal lines. On the 
whole, he accepted as a practical necessity 
large sheets of plate glass, and, as a matter 0 
appearance, he had seen no reason to regret 
it; in fact, it had been an opportunity of over- 
coming a prejudice, though his prejudice 2517 
windows in houses remained quite untouched. 
In the first instance he had no expectation tha! 
the books would be specially protected at all 
Those he first sketched were perfectly open 
cases in the old college system, where the 
books were easily accessible, that ап“ 
body might take out and replace. Tht 
system was applied only to the portion 
of the library used for reference bo 
which were unprotected. As to the ШІ 
sphere, һе had done all that he was permit 
to do by way of purifying the air, and be 
thought the system would answer, as far 25 | 
had been able to judge so far. Опе pn 
thing they had done for the books was | 
exclude gas altogether. Gas was the e 
fatal thing—it took all the moisture out of the 
air and forced the backs of the books off in 27 
extraordinary way. From the hrst they A 
templated the electric light. With regar И 
the colouring material, he had deliberat? 
adopted a reddish colour. He had Qu 
noticed іп London (which was not d 
so bad as Manchester) that if they enm 
with a red brick they always BO : 
when very much obscured by smo à 
little touch of warmth which was жү 
pleasing than otherwise. 1n Manc га 
he made а considerable study of the 2. 
it seemed to him that white ог grey s red 
simply became a dirty black, where? 
stone—such as the Runcorn stone 1 
Manchester, which, however, did not : Y 
looked better than the stone which sta , 

à ears hà 
without any colour, although many erent wis 
passed over it. As regards the e Stil 
bought before he had anything to a the site 
Many people in Manchester consider 
very bad for the purpose. But he ha 
said he did not so much mind 
Oa the Continent one frequently ca 
in an exceedingly narrow street, id it often 
building in very rapid perspective, апе in, 
was much more pleasing than if the 
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were seen standing out in some placce. He did 
not mind, thereſore, about the site, although one 
might perhaps get more honour and glory from 
a building put up in an open space. With 
regard to Mr. Statham’s question, as to some 
blocks in the centre of the windows which 
looked like key-stones—they were, in a sense, 
key-stones ; they were projecting corbels built 
into the crown of the arches, and helping 
in a measure to carry the corbels at the bottom 
oi the bay windows. They were not without 
precedent; one or two examples would be 
found in old manor houses, some of which 
were illustrated in Pugin. He had previously 
used them in Mansfield College, where they 
had devices, and there was an inscription run- 
ning along theseries of them. At the Rylands 
Library they were not in any prominent position, 
and he left them plain. As to the reading-desks, 
about which a question had been asked, he 
had not carried out the fittings of those recesses 
further than to put the book-cases and panel- 
lings in. The reading-desks were dealt with 
by his client. The material of the floor of the 
library and of all the other rooms was oak ; 
and in the passages the same sort of stone was 
used as in the exterior of the building, only a 
harder stone than most of it, and slightly varied 
in tint. He had not used black and white 
marble, or anything of that kind, because he 
wanted to keep the internal colouring uniform. 
Ав regarded the future of the colour of the 
building, he was rather hopeful. In the first 
place, the filtration of the air must do some 
good, though not to the extent he hoped. Even 
where there was no such filtration, as in the 
interior of Manchester Cathedral, which was of 
a stone not dissimilar in colour, the older parts 
had kept their colour very fairly. He hoped 
in this case that, with filtration of the air, the 
stone would keep its colour permanently. 

The Chairman announced that the drawings 
submitted for the Institute prizes and student- 
ships, together withthe works of travelling 
students and others, would continue to be on 
view at the Alpine Club until Saturday, the 
27th inst., when the exhibition will close. 

The next meeting will be on the 5th prox., 
when the President will deliver an address to 
students and Mr. G. F. Bodley A. R. A., will 
read a critical review of the drawings sub- 
mitted by the students. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE sixth meeting of the present session of 
the Architectural Association Discussion Section 
was held at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., on 
the 10th inst., Mr. W. B. Hopkins in the chair. 
Mr. C. B. Bone read a paper on “Granite as a 
Building Material in the Channel Islands." Mr. 
Bone disclaimed any intention of dealing with 
the geology of granite from a strictly scientific 
point of view, but pointed out the chief points 
of its history and composition, and illustrated 
his remarks with specimens he had brought 
with him from the Islands. He then made some 
practical suggestions on the use of granite as a 
building stone, showing that, although one is 
accustomed to consider granite almost imperish- 
able, the question of its weathering qualities 
required consideration, owing to the decompo- 
sition of the felspar. This in many of the old 
buildings, had caused the loss of all sharpness, 
and in many cases it was possible to rub off 
Particles of the stone with the hand. To 
avoid this difficulty as far as possible, it was 
advisable to employ a geologist to make the 
Selection, or use stone from a quarry proved to 
e 5004 quality. As to how granite should 

treated, Mr. Bone considered that its treat- 
ment in the granite districts should be studied, 
and produced photographs showing the work 
at St. Levan Church and other places, where 
the stone was used in large rough blocks in a 
manner very different from Bath or Portland 
stone ; and he especially condemned the prac- 
lice of dressing the stone too fine. He advo- 
cated avoiding elaborate mouldings, thin 
кыы and tracery, and before all things 

Signing the building to suit the material. In 
Jersey the church roofs were practically one 
Solid mass of concrete composed of large 
stones, shaped on the under side to form a 
DA pe 105. on ће upper surface 

ive the tiles, whi | 
mt TP, ch were bedded directly 
r. J. Mowlem Burt (Messrs. Mowle 
& Co), being unable to attend the RUE 
sent an interesting letter on the subject from a 


practical point of view, which was read by the 
secretary, who also read letters from Messrs. 
E. W. Mountford and E. C. Pinks, giving many 
valuable notes of their recent inquiries in 
Guernsey as to the local uses, qualities, and 
cost of granite work. 

The discussion, which was of an interesting 
and general character, was opened by Mr. H. 
A. Satchell, and continued by Messrs. J. H. 
Pearson, Tayler, G. H. Smith, Max Clarke, 
Strange, and the Chairman. 


— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 


PARIS EXHIBITION PRIZE: | 


Мк. ARTHER CATES has offered a prize, to be 
given by the Architectural Association, for а 
descriptive and illustrative account of the Paris 
Exhibition of this year. It is, in fact, a kind of 
Paris Exhibition travelling studentship, the 
holder of which is to be selected in advance 
under the following conditions :— 


Candidates to be members of the Architectural 
Association, without limit as to age. 

To have passed the Roval Institute of British 
Architects’ Final Examination, or 

To have passed the Intermediate Examination, and 
also to submit drawings equivalent to the testi- 
monies of study required to be sent in for the Final 
Examination. 

To also submit practical working drawings and 
some brief descriptive reports of a technical charac- 
ter, satisfactory evidence of ability in architectural 
and constructive design, with pood accurate 
draughtsmanship being essential. 

Application, with drawings, &c., to be sent in to 
the Hon. Secs. at 50, Great Marlborough.street, not 
later than April 30, 1900. 

The examination to determine the award of the 
prize to be partly written and partly oral, and con- 
ducted by gentlemen appointed by the Committee. 
The subjects will be :— 

a. French, as written and spoken. 

b. Technical French, as used in relation to archi- 

tecture and building. 

с. The metrical system and its application to 
architecture, building plans, surveys, and 
accounts. 

d. General knowledge oí architecture (if thought 
necessary by the examiners). 

The examiners will have full power to award the 

prize or not as they may think fit. 

The successful candidate will be required to spend 
not less than four weeks in Paris to study, examine, 
and report on the architecture and buildings of the 
Exhibition ; and must, on or before December 22, 
1900, deliver to the Hon. Secs. an illustrated report 
descriptive of the same. 

The successful student will receive 20/., to be paid 
in two instalments, the first on his leaving England 
and the second on his submitting the illustrated 
report to the satisfaction of the Committee of the 
Architectural Association. He may be required to 
read a paper before the Architectural Association 
on the subject of his study. 

The illustrated report, or a complete copy, to be 
presented to the Architectural Association, who 
shall have the right to publish the whole or any 
part in Architectural Association Notes.” 
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LEGAL TOPICS OF INTEREST TO 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS.* 


THERE is a proverb which is somewhat 
uncomplimentary to the man who acts as his 
own lawyer. I venture to think, however, that 
a knowledge of the law may be of considerable 
use to a layman in preventing him, when he is 
on the edge of a legal precipice, ſrom acting as 
his own lawyer, and in helping him to act 
wisely when his solicitor has left his office and 
gone home. For solicitors sometimes dine, and 
have a home circle which cherishes them ; nor 
can they, like doctors, be rung up at any hour 
of the night. 

The man who would conceive and plan the 
buildings which act as the temples of our 
commerce or the nucleus of our home life, or 
form the outward expression of our religious 
devotion, meets with many difficulties. There 
are the brute forces of nature, the wind which 
makes his Tudor chimneys smoke or, still 
worse, blows them down, or the frost which 
lays its injunction on him during the winter. 
Worse still, there are jealous neighbours who 
allege that he is encroaching on their fields, or 
wrongfully leaning against their buildings, or 
darkening their ancient lights. Then he may 
have to keep a wary eye on the builder, to see 
that the building contract is duly carried out. 

Again, there are the Local Authorities, armed 

SERE И ese лты ты ыт ee 

“А Paper read before а Sectional meeting of the 


Northern Architectural Association at Newcastle, on the 
17th inst., by Mr. Algernon Barker, barrister-at-law. 


by Parliament with extensive powers in the 
hope that they will use them wisely. Trustees 
of the public eye, whose delicate artistic sense 
requires a symmetrical street, these authori- 
ties, like some drill sergeant, say to the houses, 
“ Fall in" (a command to not to be taken too 
literally. Trustees of the public lungs and 
legs, they preserve our open spaces from 
encroachments and our streets and highways 
from obstructions. And not only this, but with 
tender solicitude the Legislature has commis- 
sioned the Local Authorities to watch over the 
health and safety of the inmates of the buildings 
which you intend to erect or to rebuild. It is 
with these powers of Local Authorities that I 
propose to deal to-night. The law I wish to 
lay down must, however, be taken with this 
qualification—that it does not necessarily apply | 
to the metropolis or to Scotland. i 

The statutes with which we have to do speak of 
buildings and of houses, and it would be 
well at the outset to ascertain what these words 
mean. In construing a word you must take it 
in its ordinary and popular sense, unless you 
gather, from a perusal of the whole Act, tbat it 
is to be otherwise understood. Further, so fac 
as possible without straining the language of 
the Act, you must carry out its intention. This 
intention must be gathered from the words of 
the statute itself, the whole of it being duly 
considered. 

First, as to “ building." 

This word occurs in two kinds of provisions, 
and its meaning varies according to which oí 
these two kinds of provisions contains it. It 
occurs in provisions for the benefit of the 
public generally, and in provisions for the 
health and safety of inmates of buildings. I 
must emphasise the chameleon-like nature of 
this, and, indeed, of all words. It is of little 
use to search through cases as to inspecting 
dilapidations or as to voters' qualifications in 
order to ascertain the meaning of this word. 

In provisions for the benefit of the public the 
word “building must be taken to include any 
structure, wbatever its material, if it be only 
large enough and be intended to be permanent. 
Thus, a wall 15 ft. high is a “building” in 
breach of an obligation not to build within so 
many feet of the footpath, and a huge wooden 
trellis is a breach of a covenant against putting 
a “building ” in a yard. If the size, however, 
is not great the erection will not always be a 
"building .., a small conservatory 4} ft. 
by 24 fl. was permitted to project in front of 
the line of buildings, and in another case a 
small railing ; and it was held that a wall 8 ft. 
high was not a breach of covenant against 
building within so many feet of the footpath, 
as it was about the height that would be neces- 
sary to secure privacy against pedestrians. I 
have quoted several cases of covenants, but the 
principle is the same. Ав to the necessity for 
permanence, the case as to the huge wooden 
trellis above alluded to may with advantage be 
examined. Common sense tells us that, in 
order to carry out the purposes of these 
restrictive covenants or of statutes forbidding 
buildings, in certain places, a mere wall must 
be included, for it would be almost as objec- 
tionable, if it broke the vista of our streets or 
encroached on our public parks or on our 
highways, as would any other building. 

Very different, however, is the meaning of 
the word * building " when it is found in pro- 
visions for the health and safety of inmates. A 
"building" in these provisions requires size 
and permanence, as it did in the former class 
of provisions, and thus your builder's shanty, 
intended to be removed when the new terrace 
you are putting up is completed, does not 
come under the term "building." One other 
ingredient, however, is requisite, and that is 
capacity. To use more homely language, it 
must be something à man could get into and 
move about in, and must have a roof to shelter 
him. But if these ingredients are present, it 
matters not that it is uninhabitable. It may 
have no fireplace, no chimneys, and no founda- 
tion. It may be of any material. It may have 
wheels, if it is used for the purposes that build- 
ings are used for. Thus, night houses for cattle, 
and coach-houses, have been held to be “ build- ' 
ings" for the purpose of these provisions, but 
not a boiler standing on a base of bricks 4 ft. 
high. A judge has decided that a dog-kenncl, 
a bird-cage, and a wig-box do not come under 
the category of “buildings” in this connexion. 
You may therefore, if youso wish, design these 
without fear of the Public Health Acts. 

Next, as to the meaning of the word 
“house.” 

This word does not occur in provisions for 
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the benefit of the public, but it is frequently 
found in the other class, provisions for the 
health and safety of inmutes. It requires the 
three ingredients of size, permanence, and 
capacity mentioned above, but adds to them 
one other—that is, habitability, though this 
ingredient may be absent if the word comes 
under the interpretation clause mentioned 
below. Thus it includes ап unconsecrated 
chapel which was inhabited by a caretaker, 
and the whole of which could have been in- 
habited without any structural alterations. 
Conversely, nothing that is uninhabitable, 
unless it comes under the interpretation clause, 
can be a "house." This lack of habitability 
may arise from two causes: from structural 
defect in the absence of such things as a fire- 
place, windows, or doors ; or from the legal 
bar to using the structure for purposes of habi- 
tation, which results from consecration, as in 
the case of a church, which has been held not 
to be a house in this connexion. Thus, we 
must exclude such opposites as a cowhouse and 
a church. We must, however, in accordance 
with the interpretation clause of the Public 
Health Act, as modified by later Acts, include 
"schools, factories, and buildings where 
persons are employed." Thus, taking what | 
may call the common law and the statutory 
definitions together, you might, I think, include 
schools, factories, offices, shops, warehouscs, 
theatres, and all premises where a caretaker 
sleeps. 

When the word “dwelling-house " is found 
in the Acts we deal with, it seems to meana 
house of which the main purpose is residence. 
The mere fact that a caretaker resides on 
premises such as a chapel or warehouse would 
not, of itself, be sufficient to make them a 
“ dwelling-house.” 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I may 
mention that the interpretation of the meaning 
of words contained in a statute is a matter of 
law, but the question as to whether any par- 
ticular subject matter with which you may 
have to deal comes within the definition of 
any word so interpreted, is a question of 
fact. 

Your first question in considering the rules 
which I desire to lay down will be “ What am 
building? Some of the provisions that we 
shall consider apply, as we have seen, to 
“buildings " in the most comprehensive sense, 
others to buildings in the narrower sense (ex- 
cluding, as I may remind you, anything without 
a roof), others apply to “ houses and all the 
other premises by judicial decision or by 
interprctation clause comprised in that word. 
Others, again, apply to particular kinds of 
premises, to dwelling - houses, to common 
lodgings, to cellar dwellings, to factories and 
workshops, to bakehouses, to dairies or to 
schools. 

Another question in considering the rules 
hereafter mentioned will be, Where am I 
building? Is it in the crowded town or the 
divine country? Or, to be more practical, is 
it within the jurisdiction of an Urban or a Rural 
district council? Much will depend on the 
answer to this question, so widely do the 
powers of these councils differ. The difference 
between the Town or a City Council and an 
Urban district council is not great. The dignity 
and, shall I say, the poetry of the former may 
be wanting to the latter, but, so far as the pro- 
visions which affect the man who builds are 
concerned, there is little or no real difference. 
Very different, however, are the powers of an 
Urban District Council from those of its 
humbler rural brother. 

An Urban District Council can by the Public 
Health Act set back a building whose front 
you are completely restoring, and can under 
another statute punish you for building beyond 
the house on either side of you. 1t can prevent 
you from building upon its sewers or under its 
carriage-ways. It can forbid you to build 
a house without a drain. Then again, by 
adopting the Public Health Act Amendment 
Act, it can gain further exclusive powers; it 
can forbid a room over a cesspool, ashpit, or 
privy to be inhabited ; it can permit you to 
substitute an ashtub for the ashpit ; it can see 
to the substantial construction of and sufficient 
ingress into and egress from places of public 
resort, and also to the safety of grand stands 
and the like. Again, an Urban Council has 
power to make the by-laws authorised by 
Section 157 of the Public Health Act of 1875. 
And if the Public Health Act Amendment Act 
is adopted, it can make by-laws as to paving of 
yards and open spaces round dwelling-houses, 
and as to providing of secondary means of 
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access to ashpits and the like for the purpose 
of removing house refuse. 

The country cousin has none of these powers 
unless it obtains them from the Local Govern- 
ment Board. One luxury, however, the Rural 
District Council has all to itself. By the Public 
Health (Water) Act, Section 6, it can punish the 
man who builds a “dwelling-house " without 
first obtaining a certificate that there is a water 
supply at a reasonable distance from it. Here 
again, however, the Local Government Board 
may step in and give this power to an Urban 
Authority at their request. 

A second time again it will be well to ask 
ourselves Where and under what statutes 
am I building? Has the Council adopted 
the Public Health Act Amendment Act: Is 
there any local Act. or by-laws that may 
have a word to say to me? Who am I 
building for ? Is there a special Act or special 
powers or restrictions in any Act which may 
enlarge or curtail my liberty? 

There are the public general statutes, such as 
the Public Health Act, 1875; the Public Health 
(Water) Act, 1878; the Public Health (Build- 
ings in Streets) Act, 1888 ; the Factory Acts; 
the Chimney Sweepers' Act of 1840, and the 
numerous Acts as to town gardens, commons, 
and open spaces. Then we may have to deal 
with an adoptive Act, the Public Health Act 
Amendment Act, which, until it is adopted by 
a district, has no more force of law in any dis- 
trict than some incipient Bill in Parliament. 
With the formalities precedent to adoption I 
will not trouble you. The Urban Council can- 
not pick and choose which of the sanitary 
provisions in Part III. of the Amendment Act 
they will adopt. They must take all or none. 
Rural Councils stand in the same position as to 
those provisions which they can adopt without 
leave of the Local Government Board ; but 
where they need this leave they do gain a 
power of choice, as the Local Government 
ы only gives them such powers as they ask 
or. 

Then there may be the local Acts, and the 
contents of these are so various that I cannot 
deal with them at present. They must, how- 
ever, be carefully read, as they may, with 
regard to the place in which you are building, 
utterly upset any of the law laid down in this 
paper. I cannot too strongly emphasise this 
fact. In these local Acts are usually incor- 
porated the whole or parts of the Towns Im- 
provements Clauses Act. Then again there 
may be by-laws, which we shall consider later 
on. Or, again, the Education Code for the 
time being, which has the force of law, may 
have much to say to the architect who is 
building a Board school, and the Education 
Acts may enable him to defy the Public Health 
Act, or similar Acts, in certain respects. Or, if 
you are building for a railway company, there 
will be the special Acts laying down, it may be, 
further restrictions, or enabling you to escape 
from those which apply to buildingsin general. 
I will not enter into the questions which arise 
when these Acts, or when sections of Acts, or 
when a by-law and a statute seem to conflict. 
I hope to consider this matter more fully in a 
pamphlet which I propose to publish. 

And now we proceed to consider the provi- 
sions themselves. I have been forced to use 
this word “ provisions," as I have been unable 
to find a word which is at once so comprehen- 
sive and so little calculated to mislead. 

The first class of negative provision for the 
benefit of the public is that which regulates 
the vista of our streets, either in accordance 
with a “prescribed line" under the Public 
Health Act, or through a “ governing building ” 
(a term which I will explain) under the Public 
Health (Buildings in Streets) Act. These 
methods differ in several important respects. 
The first deals only with “ buildings or the 
fronts thereof taken down to be rebuilt or 
altered," and not with buildings being erected 
where none stood beíore. The second deals 
with new buildings or new additions in front 
of or new additions on the top of old buildings. 
In the first the line of buildings is the general 
line of all the houses in the same street, but 
depends for its very existence on its being pre- 
scribed by the Urban Authority. In the second 
it is not the general line of buildings at all 
which regulates, but merely the most backward 
next-door neighbour, called the governing 
house," no prescribing being necessary, but 
consent to build forward being required. The 
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only be recovered before Justices of the Peace. 
In the case of the prescribing method an 
offending building must be pulled down by the 
defendant if the High Court make an order to 
that effect. In the second, the building which 
projects beyond its most backward neighbour 
cannot be pulled down at all. 

To consider the first or “ prescribing” 
method under Section 155 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. This enacts that “ where any build. 
ing or the front thereof in any street has been 
taken down to be rebuilt or altered the Urban 
Authority may prescribe the line in which ‘its 
successor ' in the same situation " is to stand. 
and the successor (as I may call it} shall be 
erected in accordance with such prescription. 
Compensation is to be paid or tendered to the 
owner; the amount to be ascertained, 1 
necessary by arbitration, in the usual manner. 
Short though this section is, almost every word 
of it has been a text for judicial interpretation 
and a cause of innumerable disputes. You 
may ask, “Is my structure a building ' so as to 
be set back? The answer is, Even if your 
structure were only a wall 15 ft. high or a cov- 
house, back it must go, ií it is large enough and 
intended to be permanent." 

Then again, you may question whether it is 
in a "street" for the purposes of this section 
of the Act. Well, if there are houses more or 
less continuous along one or both sides of your 
road, and that road is used for public carriage 
traffic, it is a "street." Thus Claremont-road 
is a "street," though on one side stretches our 
breezy town moor. A mere foot passage with 
houses on either side, such as we see in Durham 
or in our other quaint old cathedral towns, will 
not be a "street," and I think (though the 
matter has not been clearly decided) that the 
road must be one which has been dedicated to 
the public, /.c, a public carriage-way. My 
reason for this opinion is that the provisions 35 
to building line are provisions for the beneht 
of the public, and therefore the authority would 
seem to have as little right to regulate the vista 
of a private street, as it has to choose the 
pattern of your drawing-room carpet. 

, One more question. Suppose that, as shown 
in our first diagram (fig. 1), in front of your ter- 
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Fig. 1.—“ In the Street.” 


race lies a footway, and in front of the footway 
a common garden extending the whole length 
of the terrace, will the terrace be in the street: 
On the whole I am inclined to think, having 
regard to decided cases, that this will depend 
on what openings there are from the common 
garden into the street, and also as to «whether 
or not the footway is public. The more nearly 
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first, the prescribing method, gives compensa- | to the ordinary case of houses with separate 
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common garden into the street would have 
this effect. . 

Another question, however, which has been 
decided by numerous cases, may arise for your 
consideration. You are engaged in rebuilding 
that charming building, the corner house (our 
second diagram (fig. 2) shows how the house 
was situated before demolition), a house which 
enjoys the barrel-organs of both streets; one 
street (the aristocratic street) used to boast of 
the front door, while the other street was for 
the milkman and the butcher's boy. Is the 
corner house in the latter street also? There 
is no doubt that it can be and probably is, but 
this will be to some extent a question of fact. 

Then, again, what is the meaning of “taken 
down in order to be rebuilt and altered? It 
means, substantially, taken down. А case 
which may be useful in explaining this is that 
of the Attorney-General 7. Hatch. In this case 
the owner of a baker’s shop which projected 
beyond the building line wished to turn it into 
a grand two-story-windowed milliner's shop. 
He accordingly took out the fronts of the 
ground and first floors, but left undisturbed the 
second story, shoring it up first with wooden 
beams and later with iron girders. The Urban 
Authority came with their compensation money 
in their hands, but the owner was not to be 
tempted, so an action was commenced against 
him. In this it was held that in order to bring 
a building under the provisions as to the pre- 
scribed line, the front of such building must 
have been completely pulled down (that is, as 
far as the foundations), though a few bricks of 
the front left standing would not save the 
owner. Converscly, in another case it was 
held that a building whose front was left up as 
far as the first floor cannot be prescribed for, 
as its front has not been pulled down. 

Now you have heard these cases, I think a 
word to the wise will be enough. If you want 
to keep your own position in a street, do not 
be in too great a hurry to pull down vour 
building. Supposing you have an ugly yellow 
brick house which is fast going to decay, but 
Which, on account of its forward position, com- 
mands an interesting view up and down the 
Street, and covers valuable ground. You wish 
to turn this into a “marble hall" You can, if 
you like. pull down the front all at once, in 
Which case you will lose your position in the 
‘treet. Or you can pull out the bottom part 
al the front and put in your marble, meanwhile 
shoring up the higher stories: then restore 
the higher stories until the whole building has 
thew front, Or you may begin on the top 
stories. A local authority who tried to Ах you 
With a prescribed line would be in this 
dilemma, You could always say, “I have not 
pulled it down, it is too early to prescribe ": 
and also at the same time, “I have begun to 
m үз it is too Jate to prescribe.” > 

another question: Suppose you have t 
oe houses and pull the front of опе 

а have you pulled down a whole front ог 
oniy half a front? Well, if the houses were 
separately occupied and had no internal means 
ot communication, vou have pulled down a 
Mis ront. and the authority тау prescribe 
m e front that vou pull down. But if vou 
| : pulled down the front wall of vour house 

Will not avail you that you have left the rest 
Т the building standing. Suppose, however 
: at you have pulled down the whole front. 
extending, say, a foot back, can the authority 
Prescribe a "ne а yard back? No, I think 
No it Their line caunot go back 
ur on than the site you have vacated. 

„7 We come ta the meaning of the w 
ieee If a surveyor Шс y 
ck uncil comes along the road, and points 
іт his stick, or Paces out the line, sayin 
hus far and no further shalt thou go," has 
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he “ prescribed," or must he send for pen, ink, 
and paper? He has duly prescribed, and need 
not do so in writing. The authorities, how- 
ever, must prescribe a line particularly in each 
case. They cannot do so by a general notice 
or by by-laws, though they may possibly be 
able in certain special circumstances to obtain 
much the same effect by by-laws as to new 
streets and air spaces, as we shall see. 

Next, as to the word " line." 

It should hardly be necessary for a lawyer 
to teach you how to draw a line, but there is 
some law in this matter. In Tear or Sear or 
Fear v. Freebody (no one seems to know cer- 
tainly the plaintiff's name) the only decision as 
a matter of law with 1egard to the meaning of 
the word “line” was that it need not be a 
mathematical or geometrical line'; but the case 
is in other ways instructive. The facts were 
as follows : Portland-road, as you will see in 
fig. 3, ran from east to west. At the extreme 
east on the south side of the street was a house 
which plaintiff was building flush with the 
footpath; then adjoining it followed, going 
westwards, a row of nine houses called Priory- 
terrace. This row stood back some 11 or 12 ft. 
Of these houses the first two were forward, 
the next five back, the last two again forward. 
The forward houses projected beyond the 
backward houses by 9 in. Then came a gap 
of 4 ft., and then two houses called Boundary 
Cottages, standing back some II or 12 ft. ; then 
another gap of 4 ft, followed by Portland- 
terrace, whose houses also stood back some 11 
or I2 ft. This last terrace consisted of twelve 
houses, the first a wider house standing 
forward, the second a narrower house, also 
standing forward, then came three narrower 
houses standing back ; then came two nar- 
rower houses standing forward; then came three 
narrower houses again standing back, thena 
narrower house standing forward, then a wider 
house also standing forward. The difference 
between the backward and the forward houses 
was 9 in. The backward houses of Priory- 
terrace and Portland-terrace stood at the same 
distance back from the pathway, and so did the 
forward houses. You thus see the houses made 
quite a pretty design. The arbitrator found 
that each row—namely, Priory-terrace, Boun- 
dary Cottages, and Portland-terrace—had a 
line of buildings, and, also, that all these rows 
taken together had one general line of build- 
ings. These were the circumstances, in which 
the judges decided that the line of buildings 
necd not be a mathematical one. The judge 
also said that the object of the provisions as to 
line of buildings was to secure the ornamental 
character of the street. The Court evidently 
approved of the arbitrator’s finding. I may, 
however, remark two things. It was not 
necessary for the case thatall three rows should 
have one line of buildings. It was sufficient 
that Priory-terrace, which was next to plaintiff's 
house, should have a general line. Secondly, 
the question whether houses have a line is a 
question of fact, and therefore precedents can- 
not affect it. 

Another rather curious casc. <A. owned a 
pair of semi-detached houses and pulled one 
down. To the leit lay the other semi-detached 
house, and beyond it, further left, a row of 
public buildings which retreated further back. 
To the right of A.’s houses stood a row of 
buildings in line with them. You would have 
thought that A. could have built on the same 
site 3 beiore, since he had*one house on une 
side and a whole row on the other to keep him 
company іп а forward position. Butno. He 
had to put his rebuilt house back to the line of 
the public buildings, thus making a most 
irregular line, for on the left there would thus 
be a row of public buildings standing back 
then there would come А.'з untouched house 


standing forward, then his rebuilt house stand- 
ing back, then the row of houses standing 
forward. The case, however, is a Scotch one, 
and this may be the Scotch idea of a straight 
line. The reason why it was so decided was 
that A.’s two houses were, for this purpose, 
treated as one building, and the untouched one 
was only considered as half a building, and 
therefore ignored as a factor in regulating the 
building line. 

Now suppose that next to the house you have 
demolished or whose front you have taken 
down there stands, nota row of houses, but a 
row of old sites, with perhaps a stone or two 
standing above their naked foundations. Can 
these interesting ruins be taken into account so 
as to set the line of buildings either forward or 
backward? Yes, they can, unless the owner 
has clearly abandoned all intention of rebuild- 
ing on these foundations. A mere delay, how- 
ever, of two or three years will not be evidence 
of intention on his part not to rebuild. 

Now suppose, on the other hand, that next to 
the house whose front you have taken down 
a builder is putting up a row of unfinished 
houses. Your business will be to begin to 
rebuild before he has finished or nearly finished. 
For an unfinished house cannot, according to 
reported decisions, be a governing house for 
the purposes of the Public Health (Buildings in 
Streets) Act, and I apprehend that neither can it 
be taken into consideration in prescribing the 
line of buildings under the Public Health Act. 
(Of course these houses must be on new foun- 
dations, or they will come under the previous 
case.) Before the builder has finished his 
houses the Authority cannot inake you keep in 
line with them. After you have bcgun the 
Authority cannot prescribe for you at all. You 
wil! thus escape their attentions. 

The Urban Authority can prescribe a line, 
but the Rural Authority can only do so if they 
obtain powers from the Local Government 
Board. You may, therefore, find that owing 
to the locality in which you are building you 
are free from anxiety on tbis point. Then as 
to the compersation. It need not be tendered 
when the line of building is prescribed. The 
amount may be fixed by arbitration in the usual 
way. Itis for you to consider whether it will be 
better to accept the compensation offered, or 
wait for the arbitrator to award a greater or 
less sum, or to refuse the compensation and go 
to the expense of the piece-meal demolition 
and restoration which I suggested abovc. 

If, in spite of the luring bait of compensation, 
vou refuse to set back your building after a 
proper prescribing, the Urban Authority has 
two methods of punishing the owner and 
builder, but cannot punish the architect. They 
may get an injunction to restrain the conti- 
nuance of the offending work or to command 
the offenders to pull it down, but they cannot 
take the law into their own hands and pull it 
down themselves, except where it actually 
encroaches on a public way. They may also 
indict the owner or builder criminally. They 
can thus have his building pulled down by one 
Court and punish him in another. 

Counsel for the defence may have several 
ways of meeting the action or prosccution. He 
may defend on the merits by denying that the 
structure whose front was pulled down, or 
the structure put up in its place, was a building 
(as, c. g., if it was a small railing) ; or he may show 
that the street in which it stood was nota “street ” 
for the purposes of the prescribing method 
cr that it was not in that strect. Or he may 
bring witnesses and adducc arguments to show 
that the building, or the front thereof, was 
never really pulled down, or that vou did not 
vacate the site as far back as the Authority 
wished to sct you. Or he may show that the 

line has not been prescribed in time. In what 
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circumstances will you allow him to plead this 
point? Well, if you have done anything in the 
way of rebuilding, for instance, have put in 
fresh foundations or begun to build on the old 
ones, it will be too late for the Authority to set 
vou back. The principle of this is that the Local 
Authority are not at liberty to let you go to the 
trouble of innocently putting up bricks and 
mortar, and then come and ask you to pull 
tl em down. This would be an atrocious waste 
of your labour. But there is another way in 
which they might try to waste your labour, 
viz, by allowing you, indeed, to leave up 
what you have built, but at the same time 
trying to render it useless. In the former 
case you build in innocence, and the Autho- 
rity ask you to unbuild. In the latter case 
you build in all innocence, and the Autho- 
rity ask you to make your building futile; 
to, as it were, morally and financially demolish 
it. Suppose, for instance, you have pulled 
down, and then, without having built anything, 
not even a foundation, on the site of your de- 
molished front, you have put up at the back of 
that site a building which absolutely requires 
some building or other in front of it as a neces- 
sary complement. For instance, you havc 
pulled down a building, and the site of the 
front of such building still remains vacant ; but 
you have already begun to build a nave of a 
church at the back, and the Authority try to cut 
off the chancel and vestry which you intend to 
build in front of the nave, by prescribing a line. 
The Urban Authority are not entitled to do 
this. They have prescribed too late, for, though 
you have not begun to build on the front site, 
you can truly say to them, “ You let me put up 
a building, and then try to make it vseless by 
cutting off a necessary adjunct. I should not 
have put it up at all if I had known you would 
do this." But if, for instance, you have begun 
work on a school at the back of the vacated 
front site which the Authority wishes to keep 
open, and the buildings which you wish to put 
up in front of it, and òf the prescribed line, are 
merely annexes, such as a lavatory, which could 
either be dispensed with or put elsewhere (and 
which, of course, ] am supposing you have not 
yet begun to build), the Local Authority can, in 
this latter case, prescribe so as to cut off the site 
of your intended annexes. Delay, however, 
will be fatal to the Authority, though they have 
not been guilty of negligence, and though the 
builder had good reason to know that they 
were thinking of prescribing a line. 

Your counsel, again, might be able to show 
that, before you began to pull down, you had 
good reason, not merely from the inaction, but 
from the general conduct of the Authority, to 
consider that they had no intention of prescrib- 
ing a line, and that, on the faith of this, you 
were led to act as you did in pulling down. 
And, of course, if, before you began to pull 
down, you told them where you were going to 
rebuild, and they approved of your intention, 
they could not but lose their case. It may, 
therefore, be wise, and will usually be obliga- 
tory, before you pull down the front of a house, 
to tell the authorities where you intend to re- 
build. It has been decided, however, that the 
Local Authority could prescribe a line for a 
builder after having just permitted another 
builder to erect a house in advance of the line. 

We will now presume that the Local Autho- 
rity has been punctual in the proper sense of 
the word, that is, neither too early nor too late; 
that you have come under the provisions as to 
prescribed line ; and that they have drawn the 
line correctly. Can they keep the owner wait- 
ing an indefinite time for the writ, or, perhaps, 
for the policeman who is to lead him off? 
Well, of course, if they are suing to prevent 
a building being put up, they must do so before 
itis putup. Otherwise there is no limit to the 
time they may wait. Counsel for the defendant, 
however, will not omitto dwell on this delay 
with all the eloquence at his command. If 
the case goes against you can you appeal? 
If the action is for an injunction you can; but 
if the offender is indicted, there is no appeal 
except for technical defects. 

] said that the authorities have no other 
remedies but the above, and I here repeat it. 
They cannot sue you summarily. They can- 
not themselves pull your building down. If 
they want it down they must go to the High 
Court. It is true that the Courts have held 
that an Authority may refuse to approve your 
plans on the ground that they have contra- 
vened provisions other than those contained in 
the by-laws ; but what of that? Disapproval is 
of itself merely a буни iel meu. The legis- 
lature only requires approval or сізарргоуа! to 


be shown in order that the builder may not be 
in the dark, but may have a danger signal 
before the Authority proceeds. You may, 
however, have also brought yourself under the 
Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act of 
1888, or you may have broken some by-law in 
your rebuilding. In such case the owner will 
be liable to other proceedings as well. 

This brings me to the question whether a 
Local Authority can set houses back by making 
by-laws as to new streets or new buildings. 
Can they by by-laws as to new streets set back 
an old demolished building, the whole of which 
you have pulled down to the ground floor? It 
has been held that they cannot by by-laws do, 
without compensation and by a penalty, what 
a section of the Act has allowed them to do 
with compensation ; but for all this, if in re- 
building your old demolished house, or, at any 
rate, in building a house where none ever stood 
before, you proclaimed an intention of laying 
out a new street, then you may come under thc 
by-laws. You will in such case be unable to 
build if, owing to the position of the house you 
intend to put up, you cannot do so without 
curtailing the street required by the autho- 
rities. They must, however, show that you 
had this intention of laying out a new street, 
either from plans which you have shown them 


from work actually done in making or altering 
the boundaries of a road. 


footway or carriageway of the required street. 


building by by-laws as to air space? 
rest of the house to the level of the ground, I 


penalties, and your building will be pulled 


recoverable against the owner. 
There is a method of setting back old 


the sites, but with this we are not concerned. 
Now we come to the Public Health (Build- 
ings in Streets) Act (1888), which, I may remind 


rural districts as have got leave from the 
Local Government Board to enforce it. In 
this last respect it resembles the prescribing 
method. Under the above Act you may not, 
without the written consent of the Urban 
Authorities, put up a new building, or put up 
a new addition in front of an old building, or 
put up a new addition on the top of an old 
building, in such a position that the new 
building or the new addition will project in 
front of the main front wall of that building 
next to you which stands furthest back and is 
in the same street. I shall speak of your 
neighbour’s building as the “ governing build- 
ing." 

What additions will be forbidden? Any 
addition that comes too far forward, if large 
enough. A small wall and a small conserva- 
tory might be legal, a large wall or a large 
conservatory would be illegal. What kind of 
building must your neighbour possess for it 
to bea governing building ? It must, I think, 
be something in the nature of a house, as the 
Act speaks of it as having a “main front 
wall.” Asto whatis astreet, we have already 
discussed this matter, and we have also 
observed that a corner house can be in two 
streets. 

Suppose the alleged governing house stands, 
for instance, 64ít. back írom the street, it 
cannot prevent you from adding to your 
building, as it can hardly be said to be in the 
street for the purposes of the Act. Then, 
again, suppose that your house is in an old 
street, and some one makes a new and wider 
street in continuation of this old street. Can 
you put up an addition which would be in 
front of the houses in the wide new street ? 
Yes, certainly ; the two streets are distinct. 
Again, it has been held that a wide street of 
palaces and a narrow back street, though one 
formed a continuation of the other, are not 
the same street. As to whether a building is 
in the same street, and also as to what is the 
„main front wall, we may refer to a Bristo 
case (fig. 4). In this case there was a shop, 
B, which the owner brought forward to 
near the roadway. Next to this shop, on 
the other side of the lane, and of a small 
area, was the wing, A, of the Blind Asylum. 
This wing stood back a considerable dis- 
tance from the road. Then, beyond the 


and have begun to carry out on the land, or 


They must also 
show that you would encroach on the actual 


Next, can they set back an old, demolished 
Well, if 
you have not contented yourself with pulling 
down the front, but have also pulled down the 


certainly think they can. Any disobedience to 
by-laws renders the offender liable to summary 


down and the expenses cf removing it be 


buildings, and that is by compulsorily buying | 


you, deals with new buildings as well as old, | 
and only applies to urban districts or to such | 
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wing, came a large courtyard, which rana 
very long way back to the main body of the 
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Fig. 4.—" Main Front Wall” : Bristol Сах, 


asylum. Beyond this courtyard and right up 
to the road came the other or left wing of the 
asylum. It was held that the front of wing А 
was not the main front wall of the Blind 
Asylum, so as to keep the owner of the shop 
from building forward. The Court said that 
the governing “building must be looked at as 
a whole, its character, position, and distance 
from the house or building which is being 
erected must be considered. А particular 
wing must not be selected. Nor are two 
buildings necessarily in the same street 
because one faces the same street or a con- 
tinuation of the same street as the other." 

In another case as to main front wall it was 
held that a house which turned its side to the 
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Fig. 5.9 Main Front Wall.” 


street (fig. 5) could not be a governing house 
The side wall was not a main front wall. 
What is to be done, then, if you want 10 
build your house forward or add to it some 
addition which would project? The consent 
in writing of the Surveyor ought to be 
obtained, and it would be well to persuade 
him to enter it on the minutes of the Council 
but no consent given by word of mouth, от 
presumed from the conduct of the Surveyor or 
the Authority, can avail you. Inthe absence 0 
this consent there may be another method, 
which I indicate below. i 
With the penalty I will not deal now, 35 
deal with the recovery of penalties ina subse- 
quent part of my paper. Suffice it to notice 
that there is a continuing penalty of 405.2 day 
or less, which does not begin till the day ei 
notice that you have infringed the Act, y 
which must stop on the anniversary of the 
original offence when you first made any js 
jection worth considering. Also note 171 : 
building put up in breach of the Public Ве 
(Buildings in Streets) Act cannot be pu iy 
down without your consent, except so far М 
as it projects into the footpath or roadway. Ққ 
consideration of these two facts digo lo 
suggest that it may be worth your whl 5 
set your building forward, where, vein 
circumstances, you are morally justified 1n a 
complying with the Act in this respect. 155 
building cannet be pulled down, and the | n 
cannot be made to pay more than 739^ be 
costs, and the extra land you gain may 
worth more than this. | 
Another variety of the precept ' a e 
not build” confronts the architect in ! E 
of open spaces, highways, and ѕігее ае 
rarely occurs to the man who PE nwa to 
the park or the public street or hig 
ask, “То whom does boy ке a 
A private man or body 0 қ 
the freehold, and always in the case of ч. 
and highways does possess it. н 
must be respected, for they own. bts of sub 
to the sky, and subject to any rig Person or 
soil being in some other private P 
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company, they own the soil down to the] тау be well to consider the case of brick-burn-| BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
middle of the earth. The smallest free-jing. This is a nuisance at common law if it NATION 
holder may justly swell with pride as interferes with the amenities of the neighbour- | А Ei f th 
he contemplates the vastness of his estate. | hood, but it is not subject to the technicalities | THE following is a list of some (hie 
Thus, even the Local Authority are not complete | of the Public Health Act regarding the nui- Principal things required to carry ou К nr 
lords of their own streets, they cannot authorise | sances or offensive trades. It is punishable | Proposed Homes for invalided soldiers. T n 
the laying of trade pipes or make tunnels, for| by the ordinary methods if it does cause a lists аге given for one house ; there are to be 

six cottages in pairs; for the whole six these 


instance, for subways and the like without the | nuisance. 5 
ſreeholders leave. Their sole right is to lay | Now for a few sins of omission against the | items would of course be multiplied by six; 
for a pair of cottages, by two :— 


gas, water mains, sewers, or electric wires, 
and to protect these. 

Or a Local Authority may in the case of 
open spaces be either the freeholder or the 
leaseholder and have rights as such. The 


public. 

You have a quarry by the roadside. Have 
you fenced it? If not, beware of the compli- 
cated technicalities of Sections 91 to III of the | tons. 
Public Health Act (1875). You are erecting or 


Concrete and Bricklayer. 


so yards (cube).. 


Grey stone lime. , 
Portland cement for concrete in founda- 
tions, over site, and in rough cast. 


2 yards (cube) .. Clean washed pebbles, for rough cast. 


rights of these freeholder$ and leaseholders, repairing a building, or the front thereof, near | No. 10, % / .. Bricks, including 25,000 in red facing 
whether private men or Local Authorities, the public street, and have not remembered bricks. . . 
soo ft. run .. Plain moulded red bricks for chimney 


must be borne in mind when you wish to put 
out a projection overhanging, or to excavate a 
tunnel or cellar undermining an open space, 
highway, or street, and I will presume that 
you have respected these rights. 

We passon to the rights of easement which 
ere vested in Local Authorities, that is, to those 
rights of the public to use and enjoy the open 
spaces and to promenade along the pavement, 
or to drive carriages or haycarts along the 
streets or highways without let or hindrance, 
and to have their gas and water mains or their 
electric wires and their sewers undisturbed by 


that beautiful object the repairer’s hoarding, 
usually resplendent with advertisements of 
cigarettes, and that inconvenient adjunct the 
hand-rail and the red lamp to warn the belated, 
as required by the Towns Improvements 
Clauses Act. If so, beware of the Urban Dis- 
trict, or the Town Council, and remove your 
hoarding in good time where the Public Health 
Act Amendment Act has been adopted. In 
any case these hoardings must not impede 
traffic. 

Or the builder may have left a heap or an 
excavation an unreasonable length of time in 


оо ft. (cube) 
100 yards (sup.) 


soo ft. (sup.) 


500 ft. (run) 


150 ft. (run) 


250 yards (sup.) 


stacks, chimney terminals, &c. 


Mason and Tiler. 


Stone in entrance steps. 

Encaustic or other fancy tile flooring for 
interior. 

6 by 6 red or black-and-red or black- 
and-white tiling for paving under 
verandah. 

б-іп. (or гіп.) white glazed tiling or 
opalite at back of sinks, around 
baths, and in water-closets and lava - 
tories. 

3 by 12 twice throated Portland stone 
(or terra-cotta) coping. 

4 by то sunk, weathered, and throated 


underground tunnels and vaults. If you wish | the street, and may have omitted to light such 1 Cr terra - cotta) sills, with 
to overhang an open space, highway, or street | heap or hole at night. This is an offence under . 
the Towns Improvements Clauses Act. Be- Carpenter. 


you need not get the consent of the Local 
Authority in their capacity of guardians of the 
right of way, but you must not obstruct or 
endanger the public in their use of such open 
spaces or ways. Thus in the case of a street 
or highway, your projection or bridge, if over 
the pavement, must be above man’s height, and 
if over the street must be above the height of 
such vehicles as are likely to“ use the street as 
a street. Thus it must be possible to take a 
haycart along the road and perhaps a fre- 
escape, but if(as | have heard of in America) a 
peripatetic chapel was to come that way, it 
could not complain of your bridge. Nor must 
you put a cornice which might drip over 
passers-by оп a rainy day, as it has been held 
2 weighty judicial authority that rain does 
all. 

lf you wish to tunnel under an open, space 
you must not disturb the soil so as to lessen 
the amenities of the park, and in the case of a 
street you must leave undisturbed such portion 
of the subsoil as the Authority may need for 
their gas-pipes, sewers, water-mains, or elec- 
tric wires; and not only must these be re- 
spected, but the whole stratum in which they 
lie must be treated as sacred. As regards 
tunnels, vaults, or cellars under the carriage- 
way of any street of the Urban Authority (and 


sides all these the owner may be liable for | 200 ft. (run) 


commissions or omissions under a local Act; 
and if there is a local Act, it may be well to | 5, осо ft. (run). 
see that proper water-spouts are put on build- 
ings to prevent their dripping into the streets ; 
so that while the indignant passer-by is look- 
ing up to discover where your waterfall comes 
from he does not fall into your unfenced cellar. 
Lastly, the doors of your building must be 
made to open inwards, unless it is a public 
building with special leave obtained. Any by- 
laws also must be carefully attended to. 


1,500 ft. (run) . 
700 ft. (run) 
1,750 ft. (run) . 


too ft. (run) 
250 ft. (run) 


350 ft. (run) 
1,000 ft. (run) 
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DONATIONS TO THE BUILDING 
TRADES GIFT. 
THE following materials have been promised 


towards the proposed Convalescent Homes for | ? 
Soldiers, in addition to those already mentioned 


in our columns :— 


N. squares (sup 
О. 200 


oo ſt. (run) 


750 ft. (run) 
1,002 ft. (run) . 
soo ft. (run) 
250 ft. (run) 


For the Entire Set of Six Homes. 


Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, and J. C. Broadbent 
& Co. (jointly).—The whole of the slag wool. 

Messrs. Carter & Aynesley.—The entire locks. 

Mesars. S. & E. Collier (Reading).—The entire 


. 


2,5со ft. (run) .. 


3ooft. (гип) .. 


75 squares (sup.) 
so squares (sup.) 


ә 


30 squares (sup.) 


11 by 9 hips, ridges, and valley— 
small portion to hips, &c., moulded 
on under side. 

2 by 4 for rafters and ceiling joists, in 
lengths, say, 12 ft. and other lengths 
up to 20 ft. 

2 by 54 for floor joists, in short lengths. 

2 by 2 bridging joists. 

2 by 9 floor joists (part 14ft., others 
longer. 

3by 44 lintels and plates, also uprights 
to form front rafters to mansard. The 
bulk in 9 ft. or 18 ft. lengths. 

42 by 6 lintel. 

3 by 9 plates and trimmer joists. 

4 by 6 purlins. 

6 by о framed curb at top of mansard. 

2 by 2 roll for zinc over verandah. 

1 in. rough boarding to roofs and 
verandahs. 

Roofing felt. 

1 by 2 slate battens. 

Sprocket pieces, about 2 ft. long, cut to 
shape. 

gin. by 3 in. material for framed trusses 
on principal rafters (in unequal 
lengths). 

Joiner.— Generally. 

1 by 8 moulded facia. 

18 by 10 moulded skirting. 

ji by 12 do. do. 

1 by 14 sunk and moulded skirting. 

Floors. 
1 in. thick best yellow flooring. 


Doors and Finishings. 


E include a bridge other than a county ridge tiles. | 5 No.15sets .. 14 by 11 twice rebated jamb linings, 
ridge, but not a main turnpike road), you can Messrs. T. & W. Farmiloe.—The entire whitelead, tongued at angles, average size 6 ft. 
only make such excavations with a written | colour, oils, turps, varnish, brushes, and paint pots. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 

No. 25 sets 14 by 7 ditto ditto. 


consent of the Local Authority. Such consent 


Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co.—The entire locks. 


is only valid if in writing; it cannot be pre-] Messrs. С. B. Kent & Sons—Paint, toilet, and | №. 3 sets ымы dnd mci асы 
sumed from conduct. For breaking this rule | various brushes to tlhe value of Sol. А No. 40 rf in. thick 2 (or 3) panelled doors, 
there is a lump penalty, and a daily penalty Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & Co.—The laying of the moulded both sides (two of these 
recoverable before Justices of the Peace. Тһе | entire slating (exclusive of slates). А ООСО with moulding and beads for 
Authority ni ais EE Bald х 7 The Velongo Slate and Marble Quarries, —The glass), size 6 ft. 10 ir. by 2 ft. ^ in. 
ANS e Dullding and | entire damp course slates, slate shelves, slabs, &c. | No. 1 . Vestibule door and frame, with side 
recover the costs of doing so before the same lights to entrance hall, size 11 ft. high 
tribunal. by 9 ft. wide. 
There may be other bodies having statutory For Individual Sections of the Work, No.1 2 55 Ms ЕП Сашо n 
and other rights in the surface of the tect ana i and mouldings, &c Ж 
t .—10,000 ft. run of 4 in. and mouldings, &c., for glass. 
Messrs. John Burton (с 0 ш; 2,000 " 1 by 44 moulded architraves for doors 


2 portion of the subsoil, and these you niust 
respect. In the case of disused burial grounds 
you must not disturb the dead, unless you get 
special powers to do so. 

If you wish to build upon the public park, or 
to overhang it so as to obstruct passage, you 
must get the consent of the Local Authority; 
but even if you are employed by them, they 
have a sacred trust for the public, and only 
such buildings as conduce to recreation can be 


by 2 in. ratters and ceiling joists. | 
"Mr... Е. Ebner.—Pitch pine flooring for the 

ground tloor of three homes. | 

Messrs. Lindsay, Neal, & Co.—The heavy girders | Xo. 12 
for a pair of homes. И 

Messrs. Масеуоу & Holt (North Fleet).—Fifty 
tons cement. 

Messrs. McNeil & Co.—The slag wool and roof 


felting for one home. | 
The Mural Decoration Syndicate.—500 yards of 


(part can be smaller stutt). 


Casements and Frames. 


Wrot, rebated and moulded 13 in. case- 
ments and frames (4% by 4), including 
narrow window boards, with notched 
and returned ends, size, with ordinary 
oak sill, 3 ft. high by 2 ft. wide (one 
light casements). 

Ditto, ditto, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. (one light 
casements). 

Ditto, ditto, 6 ft. 6 in. ly 5 ft. 6 in., but 


placed thereon. You cannot (even b 5 ; f i 
` y their , rh uarries).— 10, 00 including mullions and transoms 
orders) put up a town hall or a school, but you P dg Penrhyn (Penrhyn Q 2 light casments with fanlights 
ver). 


can put up a conservatory, a public library, or 
à museum, and (as it seems to me) such build- 


Mr. Assheton Smith:(Dinorwic Quarries).—10,000 
slates. 


о 
Ditto, ditto, 6 ft. 6 іп. by 4 б. and ditto 
(two light casements with fanlights 


ings as а boat-house, shelters, refreshment and | Messrs. Geo. Trollope & Sons.—Doors, casements, over). , 
other kiosks, baths, gymnasiums, and other | and linings for one home. No. т m ditto, 10 ft. by 6ft. 6 in., and 
utto. 


places for indoor exercise, monuments, rooms 
for entertainments, or a gate-keeper's lodge. 
n choke up the whole park with these would, 
lowever, be no doubt illegal. No building of 
dny kind, not even a bandstand, can be placed 
Ina disused burial ground. Statues and monu- 
ek may be put up in the streets only if the 
ublic Health Act Amendment Act is adopted. 
o freeholder's ог leaseholder’s consent 
can enlarge these powers. As to who are thé 
authority to enforce these rights, and as to how 
these rights are to be protected, is a question | 
must leave for another occasion.) 
Beiore leaving these sins of commission it 


Messrs. Twyfords.—The sanitary fittings for one 


home. 
— ——— 


“A FALSE CLAIM FOR WORK DONE.” —In а Note 
under this heading on page 30 ante we inadvertently 
did an injusticeto Mr. J. W. Arnold, in the employ of 
Messrs. Broadbent & Co. of Leicester, by giving | No. 20 
his name as that of the employee who got into 
trouble by charging for slaters work which had not | No. т 
been done, whereas Arnold was the agent of 
Messrs. Broadbent from whom the money was 
obtained. The name of the actual culprit was 
Richards. In looking at a rather long and involved 
newspaper account of the action we accidentally 
misplaced the names. 


250 ft. (run) 


1,500 ft. (run) 2 5 


Wrot, rebated and moulded, similar 
case and frames, size 4 ft. 3 in. by 
4 ft, including narrow window beards, 
with notched and returned ends, also 
moulded cornice and moulded oak 
sill, about 12 in. wide and 4 in. thick 
(two light casements). 

Ditto, ditto, size 4 ft. by 2 ft. 3 in. (one 
light casements). 

Ditto, ditto, all as last, 4 ft. 
3 ft. 6 in., but with one mullion. 

1 by 4} architrave mouldings, 


by 


Joiner.-- Sundries. 

Cupboard fronting 9 ft. high, framed 
in small moulded panels, and includ- 
ing twenty lengths of 6 ft, front 
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arranged as cupboards, the doors 
opening iu two wings, with sbelves or 
drawers behind, the whole fitted to 
square up inside face of mansard roof 
and econoinise furnishings. 

No. .. .. Dresser 8 ft. long, 10 ft. high, with 
three drawers, pot-board, &c., com- 
plete (or suitable dresser of other 
dimensions). 

No. 1 .. Range of dwarf cupboards, 7 ft. long. 

No.2 .. .. Cupboards for service room and store, 


about 10 ft. long, 8 ft. high, fitted with 
shelves. 


No. 3 Fixed 4 ft. seats. қ 
No. 2 Cupboard in dining.room, 4 ft. wide, 
8 fr. high, fitted with shelves com- 
lete (hard wood). 
No. 3 4% all cupboards (any suitable size). 
No. .. .. Small cupboard enclosure under sink in 


pantry and strong bearers, and drain- 


ing boards to same, 


260 ft. (run) 1 in. thick shelving and iron brackets. 


No. 1 set e Lattice shelves for drying closet. 
Мо! .. .. 2in.thick wood shelf and brackets for 
kitchen fireplace. 


Shelves and iron brackets. 
Match-board cover to cold water tank 
in roof. 
No. .. .. Trap door, linings and bolts complete, 
for access to roof. А 
No. .. .. 14 in. tread step ladder, with hooks 
and eyes. 


100 ft. (sup.) 
No.1 .. 


Staircases. 


Oak (pitch pine or deal) well-finished 
staircase 4 ft. wide, comprising 20 
treads and risers, bull-nose step, 5 
newels, 40 ft. bandrail, and 75 
balusters (turned or fancy), including 
apron linings, and moulded nosings 
to landings (to design). 


Verandah and Fence. 


Framing to verandah posts, 6 by 6, 
wrot and stop chamfered, each about 
10 ft. long, with moulded caps. 

4 by 6 wrot and moulded rails at top of 


Хо. 25 


400 ft. (run) 


ditto. 
No. T .. Plain-shaped heads out of 11 by 1 in., 
е 5,7 ae ft., and 13 ft. lengths. 
Special pale fencing, 2 ft. high, com- 
prising 4 by 3 wrot sill, 4 by 4 wrot, 
moulded and shaped top rail, 6 by 6 
posts, and 1% by 1} square balusters. 
Where labour is offered also, it should be 
noted that the site is 14 miles from Brookwood 
Station. | 
Offers of contributions will gladly be received 
by "The Executive Committee, Building 
Trades’ Gift, 1, Waterloo-place, S. W.“ | 
For plumbers’ and other work we may give 
particulars of what is required later on. 


400 ft. (run) 


— . — 


THE ARTISTS WAR FUND EXHIBI- 
TION. 


ONE does not generally expect to find that 


the works which remain in an artist's possession 


represent his best productions, but neverthe- 
less the collection of pictures and other works 


charming whole. 


THE BUILDER. 


Illustrations. 


FONTS, SIENA CATHEDRAL. 
ls is a drawing made by Mr. Jas. B. 
СА | EE Fulton while travelling as Tite Student 
of the Institute—one of the best of a 


remarkably fine set of sketches which he has 
brought back from his tour. 

The fonts are in white marble, and were 
sculptured by Antonio Federighi, in 1462-63. 


SKETCHES IN ITALY. 


THE three sketches on this plate are, like the 
previous illustration, from the sketches done by 
Mr. J. B. Fulton as Tite Student. The follow- 
ing are his own comments on the subjects :— 


SIENA. 


“A view of one of the most picturesque 
towns in Italy. There stands the unfinished 
cathedral on the top of the hill, entwined by 
old houses, all nestling round about, forming a 

Go, reader, and wander 
through these streets, and into the interior of 
the cathedral, because the streets are pic- 
turesque and the interior of the cathedral 
wonderfully beautiful, 


ORVIETO CATHEDRAL. 


Every one knows the principal facade of 
this cathedral, but few know the cathedral 
from this point of view. It is built of alternate 
bands of black and white marble. The old 
houses in front help to make the picture, but 
the charm lies in the treatment of the gable, 


which is masterly. 


SS. VINCENZO ED ANASTASIO, ROME. 


This interesting. church is opposite the 
Fontana de Trevi, and was built from designs 
by M. Lunghi the younger, in 1650. It is built 
entirely of stone. Degraded in parts it may 
be, but there is a freshness and originality 
which gives this facade a remarkable sugges- 


э, 


tiveness. 


FRONT OF BANK, BEDWORTH. 


of art at the Guildhall, given by artists to be | oak 


sold for the War Fund,is of more interest than 


we expected. Some of the pictures, such as 


Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s “А Flag of Truce " (90), 
4 half-length of a girl holding up a vase of 
white flowers, were perhaps painted expressly, 
but we imagine most were not ; and though 
there are some odd or valueless works, on the 
whole it is a very pretty collection, and quite 
worth a visit for other than patriotic reasons. 
Among the principal works given are “A 
Shadow of the Future," by Lady Alma- 
Tadema ; Bad News," by Mr. J. Н. Lorimer ; 
< A Portrait Study," a fine half-length by Mr. 
Watts; White Roses," a half-length by Sir 
E. Poynter ; The Knight and his Two Com- 
panions, by Mr. Byam Shaw, a new reading 
of the subject immortalised by Albert Dürer ; 
“А Mothers’ Meeting," children and their 
dolls, by Mr. James Clark; “A Bend of 
the Brook" by Mr. Alfred kast; “Ап 
English Glade,” a lovely little work by Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis ; “ Forgiven,” by Mr. J. F. 
Bacon; Will He Come," a delightful dog 
study by M. Riviere ; " Hallow-e en," by Mr. 
John Collier: and “ In Studland Bay,” a large 
"nd very beautiful landscape by Mr. Ernest 
Parton. The smaller rooms contain a good 
many interesting works, which we have not 
space to mention. Not to forget the sculptors, 
Mr. Natorp bas given his fine life-size bronze, 
„Atalanta, and Mr. Oaslow Ford and Mr. 
Thornvcro(t respectively statuettes uf their 
well-known works Peace and " Teucer. 


ت — . — 


BELLS, Sr. MARY'S CHURCH, BEVERLEY, YORK- 
SHIRE.—A new peal of ten bells is to be placed іп 
st. Mary's Church, Beverley. The old peal, which 
consisted of an octave, bas been taken down, and 
the metal will be incorporated with the new bells 
by Messrs. Taylor & Co, bell founders, of Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire. 
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& Son, also of Leicester. 
DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


its surroundings. The external walls were 
therefore to bc built of the local stone, dressed 
sinooth and left exposed in the more preten- 
tious parts, but covered with rough-cast over 
the rest, while the roof covering was to be of 
stone tiles, the hips to be rounded off without 
hip tiles. In its general arrangement it con- 
sists of a main square block adjoined by the 
kitchen wing, which, again, is flanked by a 
wing of outhouses, thus forming three sides of 
a small paved court with a fountain in the 
centre. The hall containing the main stairs is 
squarc, lit by windows at a high level above 
the mezzanine ; the squarc is then turned into 
an octagon by means of squinches, on which 
rests a hemispherical dome іп coke -breeze 
concrete protected on the outside by lead. 
The dining-room communicates both with the 
paved court and the garden by means of steps, 
while a lobby leads into the garden from both 
the library and drawing-room. Above the 
latter is another drawing-room or morning- 
room оп the first floor with a balcony com- 
manding the view running along its entire 
length. The nurserics are on the first floor of 
the kitchen wing isolated by a passage from 
the main block. Above these are attics, the 
servants’ bedrooms being arranged in the 
roof of the main block. 


. PIETER RODECK, 


THIS drawing, showing the front of the 
Bedworth branch bank of the Leicestershire 
Banking Company, was exhibited at the last 
Royal Academy. It is a good example of the 
application of picturesque treatment to a bank 
in a country town. The treatment of the 
ground story in Derbyshire stone gives the 
requisite appearance of solidity to the bank 
department. The woodwork is of solid English 


The building was carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Goddard & Co, architects, of Lei- 
cester ; the contractors were Messrs. Herbert 


THis house was designed for a hilly site and 
in its general aspect had to be made suitable to 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE London County Council reassembled at 
the County Hall, Spring Gardens, on Tuesday 
after the Christmas recess. Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presided. 


Loans.— On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Shoreditch Vestry 1,4051. for dust destructor; 
the Camberwell Vestry 9,100l. for paving and 
sewer works; and 1,000}. for paving works; 
the Islington Vestry 850/. for street improve 
ments; and 4,9771. and 7,680. for electric and 
street-lighting purposes ; the Lambeth Vestry 
2,6421. for paving works; the Poplar District 
Board 24,000]. for paving works; and the 


Guardians of Stepney Union 2,6001. for рш- 
chase of land. 


The Works Department.—The Finance Com. 
mittee submitted their half-yearly return d 
works completed. Only three out of fourteen 
works showed an unfavourable result, and in 
only one case, Wargrave Buildings, could the 
excess be regarded as serious. In eleven cases 
the works had been executed for the Council 
at a total saving on the estimates of 1,7131. 
but the net result, owing mainly to the excess 
cost of Wargrave Buildings, was that the 
saving on final estimates was only 5871. At the 
time of the return (the report is dated 
December 13) the department had thirty works 
in progress, representing a total value of 
647,850/., the principal jobs being Horton 
Asylum, Hackney Wick sewer, North Wool. 
wich and other drainage works, two fire 
brigade stations and four blocks of artisans 
dwellings. There were also seven other 
works not yet begun, including a block of 
artisans’ dwellings. The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee reported that the 
actual cost of the Wargrave-buildings was 
1,082/. over the final estimate. That excess 
amounted to about 8 per cent. of the value of 
the work. The principal cause of the excess 
was the heavy percentage debited for general 
charges. During the time that those works 
were being carried out the department had so 
little work in hand that the general charges 
stood at 11:859 per cent. Had those charges 
been 6 per cent., as at present, the excess of 
cost over estimate would have been reduced to 
less than 2 per cent. ой the cost of the work. 

Mr. Beachcroft pointed out that with regard 
to the erection of artisans’ dwellings by the 
Works Department, there had up to the present 
been an expenditure in excess of estimates 
amounting to no less than 19,301/. That was 
a very different story to the extensive savings 
upon works executed by the department which 
the Council were led to expect, and he hoped 
the time was not far distant when the opera- 
tions of that expensive department would be 
restricted to engineering works, and when they 
would give up undertaking architectural works. 
The Council had erected ten blocks of artisans 
dwellings with the following results: In three 
cases there had been a slight advantage, viz. 
1,547/., but in the remaining seven cases the 
aggregate losses amounted to 20,909... 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said that in his opinion the 
accounts were illuminating and satisfactory 
but he would like to see the Works Committee 
re-appointed. 

Mr. E. White said the report was too small 1 
matter to quarrel with. Out of works amount: 
ing to about a million, the report dealt only 
with an insignificant amount of 20,000/. How. 
ever, it was only putting off the evil day. He 
was glad to hear Mr. Burns admit, at this late 
hour, that after all there were no large pront 
to be made out of building works; but he 
would point out that if the works had been pu! 
up to tender the losses would not have fallen 
upon the ratepayers. t 

Mr. Howell Williams thought the departmen 
had fairly held its own. For the last tw? 
ycars the department had had to work against 
a constantly rising market. id 
Mr. Westacott observed that the results oe 
been more satisfactory since the abolition 9 
the Works Committee. | h 
The reports of committees in relation to the 
return were adopted. 

Holborn and Strand 1 mprovemcnt— The 
Improvements Committee reported that 
total estimated cost of the Holborn to Bs 
Strand improvement was 4 862,500/., of whic 

4.442,5c0/. was for property, 300. ocol. for r 
housing, and 120,000/. for paving and ot Ж 
works. Тһе Council bad already voted 
2,C00,000l. on account, and the committee 810 
recommended a further vote of 2,742,500. one 
the balance of cost of the property neede 
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he improvement. The committee were unable 
А c liability until the estimate had been 
submitted to the Council, though as a matter of 
fact the actual payments in respect of the 
acquisition of property would in most cases not 
be made for some time, and would be spread 
Delay in the 
acquisition of the property might considerably 
increase the ultimate cost of the improvement. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre said he and his committee 
had come to the conclusion that any delay 
would enormously increase the cost of the 
improvement. If the notices were delayed 
owners might improve their property, and so 
Borrowing at 


over at least four or five years. 


obtain larger compensation. | 
high interest appeared at present to be in- 
evitable, but the present stringent rate was not 
likely to continue, and, if it did, prompt settle. 
ments of value were more important. In this 
connexion he cited the case of the Opera 
Comique, where 66,оо0/. was claimed and а 
settlement was effected at 40,000/. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
agreed to. 


The Strand Improvement.—The committee 
reported— 


“In connexion with the widening of the Strand, 
at Holywell-street, it is now possible to proceed 
with the demolition of the properties on the north 
side of the Strand between St. Clement Danes 
Church and St. Mary-le-Strand Church. When the 
properties are demolished, the widening of the 
Strand at the part in question can be effected. 
We have had before us working drawings, speci- 
fication, and bills of quantities for the paving and 
other works required for the improvement. The 
Engineer's estimate of the cost of the work is 4,2631. 
In compliance with the standing order we have 
referred the estimate of the cost to the Manager 
ot the Works Department, and he reports that he is 
of Opinion that the estimate is sufficient. The cost of 
the paving and other works now in question was 
included in the estimate of the whole cost of the 
Improvement already submitted to the Council by 
the Finance Committee. We have approved the 
drawings, and we recommend that they be referred 

the Manager of the Works Department, with a 


View to the work being carried twi 
intervention ola contact ed out without the 


This was agreed to, 


Siles for Workm t's Duellines Toa; 
Housing of the Cu S Dwellings, Tootiig.—The 


reported that they had forn С 


а total estimated ‘cost of 500,000/., for the z- 
tion of cottage dwellings at Totterdown-felds 
Tooting, They recommended that the Council 
should approve an estimate of 45,000/. for the 
Purchase ot a site of 384 acres. With regard 
E Committee 

; ages which w : 
shall be erected on this site will be Cons ET 
ate to Provide for two families each. They 
Wi! each consist of two self-contained tene- 
ments, one of two and one of three 
will be pro- 
` on an average 
y coltages will be built to 


‘tage. \ 


inance Committe зме, forwarded to the 


Cost involved іп lays гоог ве Probable 


Mr, Beachcrof 
t Opposed the sch . 
пе regarded as more Suitable Aa 18 which 


t cut to builder a h 
А H S - 
nels the lan dlor д i 5 than become 


Ousands of small 


Williams observ 

| ed th : 
M us build more cheaply ie’ 
; trefore he could not think 
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with it were 


of London. 
the purchase 
tion had been 


to 160,000. 
would have 


majority. 


year :— 


Lime used ...... 


Comparing th 


to sea. 


Tenure of 
The Public H 


like tenure of 
officers of heal 


advised that it 
In promoting 


that the committee's schem 
interfere with private enter 
able investment of private capital. 

Mr. Bruce said his objection was from the 
opposite point of view to that of Mr. Beach- 
croft. The Council were now awakened to 
the serious nature of the hou 
the misfortune was that the 


fact, their contributions to rehous 
keep pace with the increase of th 
They had been nine 
of a site to house 12,000 persons, 
and during that period the increase of popula- 
30,000. Before the houses were 
finished the increase would hav 


Proto-sulphate of iron used 
Sludge sent to sea eS 
Average per week. en 
Refuse from gratings .................. 
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e above figures with the returns 
& year, the quantity of sewage 
outfalls was more by about 
while there was a decrease 
of 40,000 tons in the quantity of sludge sent 


for the precedin 
treated at both 


2,109,547 gallons, 


Association be inf 


utterly inadequate. 


Precipitation Operations during 1899.— The 
Main Drainage Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing table showing the quantities of crude 
sewage treated, chemicals use 
sent out to sea, at each of th 
at Barking and Crossness during the past 


Office of Sanitary Inspectors.— 
ealth Committee recommended, 
in regard to a petition from the S 
Spectors' Association asking the 
take steps to obtain an amendment of Sec- 
tion 108 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, so as to secure to sanitary inspectors the | py 
office as is enjoyed by medical 
th, “ that the Sanitary Inspectors’ | 
ormed that the Council is 


e would seriously 
prise or the profit- 


sing problem, but 
ir efforts to cope 
In point of 
ing did not 
€ population 
months over 


e mounted up 
Under those circumstances, he 
preferred a scheme to house 
120,000, but he would urge the Council to lose 
no opportunity of contrib 
solution of the problem. 
After a long discussion, the committee's 
recommendation was a 


uting towards the 


greed to by a large 


d, and sludge 
e outfall works 


anitary In- 
Council to 
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stories above the ground floor with such means of 
escape in case of fire for the persons employed 
therein as can be reasonably required under the 
circumstances of each case. Pursuant to our refer- 
ence, the powers of the Council under the Factory 
and Workshop Acts are exercised by us, and we 
now present a report as to the progress which has 
been made in dealing with factories, workshops, 
and laundries in London (including the City). 
In October, 1891, a list of cases which appeared 
to come within the operation of the Acts 
was forwarded to the Council by the Home 
Secretary, and further cases have en notified 
to the Council from time to time. Altogether the 
Council's attention has been called to nearly 2,000 
cases by the Home Secretary and through other 
Sources. So far, over 1,000 cases have been taken 
into consideration by the Committee, and of these 
432 have been dealt with in the manner hereinafter 
stated. In 135 cases of old buildings, alterations 
have been made and means of escape provided ; in 
36 cases in which new buildings were erected, the 
Council's certificate has been issued in respect of the 
means of escape ; in 129 cases it was found that not 
more than forty persons were employed, so that the 
provisions of Section 7 of the Act of 1891 did not 
apply; in 2 cases the premises to which the Council's 
attention was drawn could not be identified; 
in 12 cases the number of persons employed was 
reduced to forty or less; in 25 cases it was found 
that the workpeople were employed on the ground 
floor only; in 37 cases the committee considered 
that the means of escape in case of fire were all that 
could reasonably be required; in 23 cases it was 


— Barking. | Crossness. | Total. 
— нанның — 5) р تاک‎ 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
e 45,011, 5 27.000 | 32,068,287,000 77,679,814,000 
SW 275,571,000 163,999,918 — 
fe Oe 72,810,000 | 63,410,952 | -- 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 
CC eaves 13,584 i ,260 20,844 
2,925 1.993 4,918 
1,505,000 785.000 2,290,000 
28,942 15,096 | 44.038 
4,164 905 5,069 
| 


ascertained that the premises were not used as а 
factory, workshop, or laundry; in 16 cases the 
premises were found to be unoccupied ; in 8 cases 
the premises were pulled down; in 6 cases the 
Premises were destroyed by fire: and in 3 cases it 
was found that the premises were not situated 
within the Administrative County of London. We 
have had a return prepared of cases dealt with by 
the Council under the provisions of the Acts, and 
have given instructions for a copy to be sent to the 
Home Secretary for his information. There are at 
present under the consideration of the committee 
about 600 cases, and there are neatly 1,000 
cases which have been notified to the Council 
y the Home Office still to be dealt with. 
In considering what requirements shall be made, 
the Committee make every endeavour to avoid un- 
necessary interference with the trade or manufacture 


has no power to spend money | Carried on at the premises, and due consideration 


legislation with regard to the 
tenure of office of sanitary inspectors.” 


The recommendation was agreed to. 


Theatres and Music-halls, &c.—The following 
recommendations of the Theatres and Musi 
halls Committee were, on certain conditions, 


agreed to :— 


That the Council has no objection to the 
vn on the plan submitted by 
і regard to Covent Garden 


arrangements sho 
Mr. E. O. Sachs ii 


Theatre. 


ments shown o 


That Mr. W. G. Sprague be informed that SU 
the Council has no ОВ Боов to the arrange- Say to avail themselves of this right of appeal, 


n the plan submitted by him in | 


regard to the Grand Theatre, Fulham. 


That Messrs. 


that the Council has 


them in regard 
all. 


Wimperis & Arber be informed 
no objection to the arrange- 
ménts shown on the two plans submitted by 
to the London Pavilion Music 


That Mr. F. Matcham be informed that thc 


Council has no 
shown on thc p 


objection to the arrangements 
lan subinitted by him in regard 


to the New Cross Empire. 


That Messrs, 


Wimperis and Arber be in- 


formed that the Council has no objection to 
the arrangements shown on 
submitted 


Art Galler 


the two plans 


by them in regard to the Piccadilly 
tes and Princes Restaurant. 


Factory and Workshop Acts, 1878-18)5.—The 


Building Act Committee reported as Еол: 


see 
isions of the Factory and Workshop | 
Acts, 1873 to 1895, the duty is imposed upon the. 
Council of Seeiny that factoríes, worlishops, and 


aundries Situated within the area of the Adminis- 


trative County of 
forty persone are employed, are provided on the adjourned. 


London, and in which more than 


C- 


is always given to representations made by the 
owners. In thecase of old buildings, requisitions 
specifying what, in the Council's opinion should be 
done to afford proper means of escape in case of 
hre, are sent to the owners, who in most cases do 
what is necessary. In the event of any owner 
being of opinion that the requisitions made by the 
Council are more than the safety of the persons em- 
ployed on the premises requires, or that the re- 
quirements are excessive, he is at liberty to resort 
to arbitration. The fact that in very few instances 
out of the large number of cases dealt with by the 
Conncil, the factory owners have thought it neces- 


may, we think, be taken as evidence that in the 
main the Councils action has been considered 
, reasonable by factory owners and their advisers. 


The Tribunal of Appcal.—The same committee 
‘reported that Mr. Arthur Cates had been re- 
| appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects to serve on the Tribunal 
of Appeal under the London Building Act for 
a further period of five ycars from January 1. 


Photographs of Property о be Demolished.— 
| The Improvement: Committee recommended 
land it was agreed that the Improvements 
Committee be authorised to arrange for photo- 
graphs to be taken of buildings before thcir 
demolition for street improvements, when- 
ever the Committee consider it desirable so 
to do. 

District Surveyor por North-Last Detiford.-— 
The Building Act Committee reported the 
death of Mr. |. B. Redman, District Surveyor 
for North-East Deptford. | 

After transacting other business the Council 


Ed 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated: 
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Southwark West. — A building in the yard on the 
eastern side of Belvedere-buildings, Southwark- 
bridge-road, Southwark (Mr. T. G. Thomas for 
Messrs. R. and H. Jenner & Sons).—Consent. 

Southwark Il est. -A four story building on the 
south side of Bennett’s-mews, Bennett- street, South- 
wark (Messrs. J. D. Mathews & Son for Messrs. 
Cook, Son & Company).—Consent. 

Wandsworth,—Rebuilding of the Two Brewers 
public-house, East- hill, Wandsworth, to abut upon 
St. Ann's-hill (Mr. K. D. Young for Messrs. Young 
and Companv's Brewery, Limited ).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Re-erection of No. 3, Bell-lane, 
Wentworth-street, Whitechapel, partly over the site 
of Coburg-court (Mr. R. A. Jack for Mr. S. Lyon).— 
Consent. 

Hammmersmith.—Buildings on the west side of 
Davisville-road, Hammersmith (Mr. G. Godífrey).— 
Refused. 

Rotherhithe —A one-story workshop on the west 
side of Princes-place, St. Mary Church-street, 
Rotherhithe (Messrs. Witherington & Hogwood for 
Messrs. G. C. & F. B. Lowe).—Refused. 

Rotherhithe. IA one-story addition to the Ship 
and Shovel public - house, Maze Pond- terrace, 
Rotherhithe, to abut also upon Great Maze Pond 
(Messrs. Newman & Newman for Mr. H. Millson). 
— Refused. 

Woolwich.t—An iron roof over two cable tanks on 
the east side of Henley-road, North Woolwich 
(Messrs. W. Whitford & Co. for W. T. Henley's 
Telegraph Works Company, Limited).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Chelsea. — A modification of the provisions of 
Section 4t (1) (vi.) of the London Building Act, 
1894, with regard to open spaces about buildings, so 
far as relates to the proposed erection of two blocks 
of residential flats on the north side of Cheyne- 
walk, Chelsea, at the corner of Beaufort-street, with 
an irregular space at the rear (Messrs. Lethaby & 
Troup for the Town and Gown. Association of 
Edinburgh).—Consent. 

Paddinglon, South.—A modification of the provi- 
sions of Part V. of the London Building Act, 1894, 
as to the extension above the diagonal line directed 
to be drawn by Section 41 of that Act, so far as 
relates to the proposed erection of an additional 
story to No. 6, Burwood-place, Edgware-road, 
Paddington (Messrs, E. Harris and Sons for Mr. A. 
Wagg).— Consent. 

Whitechapel.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the London Building Act, 
1894, with regard to open spaces about buildings, so 
far as relates to the proposed erection of a four- 
story house with shop on the ground floor, on the 
north side of Wentworth-street, Sandy’s-row, 
Whitechapel, next No. 1, Wentworth-street, with an 
irregular space at the rear (Messrs. J. Hood and 
Sons for Messrs. D. and M. Cohen).—Consent. 


Lincs of Frontage. 


Greenwich. — Rebuilding of the “ Waterman’s 
Arms” beerhouse, No. 8, Greenbank-terrace, Wool- 
wich- road, Charlton, to abut upon Anchor and Hope- 
lane (Mr. W. Stewart for Messrs. Mann, Crossman, 
& Paulin).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Two houses, with one-story shops, on 
part of the site of The Limes, on the east side 
of High-street, Lewisham (Mr. H. T. Bonner ior 
Mr. C. E. Frost).—Cunsent. 

Peckham.—A one-story shop on the north side of 
Hanover Park. Rye-lane, Peckham (Messrs. H. 
Jarvis & Son for Messrs. Jones & Higgins, Limited). 
—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—T wo dwelling-houses on the 
western side of Goodwin-road, Greenside-road, 
Hammersmith (Mr. F. S. Hammond for Mr. C. S. 
Thurlow).—Consent. 

Hacknev, North.—An extension of the shop front 
to No. 181, High-street, Stoke Newington (Mr. W. 
Whincop for Mr. P. Pratt). —Refused. | 

Hampstead.t—An addition to the one-story build- 
ing at the rear of No. 229, West End-lane, Hamp- 
stead, to abut upon Sumatra-road (Mr. J. Gibb for 
Mr. A. Jones).—Refused. Hm | 

Hampstead.—A theatre-building on the south side 
of Pond-street, Hampstead, at the corner of Fleet- 
road (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. W. Jones).—Refused. 

Islington South.—One-story buildings upon part 
of the forecourts of Nos. 303 to. 371 (odd numbers 
only), City-road, Islington (Mr. D. Joseph for Mr. H. 
Lovatt).—Refused. - 

Lewisham.—A ong sry ор N деніне ios 

. Io8, Catford Hill, Lewisham, to abut u 
2. Hill and Beechheld-road (Mr. F. L. Pither 

Mr. W. Green). —Refused. 
Yen haved 1. shop on part of the fore- 
court of No. 59, Perry Hill, Catford, to abut also 
upon Rutland-road (Mr. G. Tolley for Mr. A. Miles). 
— d. А 

Б ЕТ addition at the rear of No. 74. 
Wells-road, Sydenham, to abut upon Dallas-road 
(Mr. G. Tolley for Mrs. J. Brisby). —Refused. x 

Paddington, South.t—A two-story addition to No. 
05» Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, to abut upon 
Monmouth-road (Mr. S. Ward for Mr. J. Harries).— 

used. 
Refuse One · story shops on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 20 net Gibbon-road, Nunhead 
. S. Green).— Refuse 
52 West.— That Mr. Н. F. Bangert be 
‘nformed that the Council is not prepared to accede 
to his request for permission to retaina wood, R 
and canvas structure at No. 66, Hampstead-road, | 
Pancras, unlawfully erected beyond the general line 
of buildings in Hampstead-road.—Agreed. ^ 

Woolwich.—Eighteen houses on the north side 0 
Butcher’s-lane, High-street, Plumstead (Mr. J. O. 
Cook for Mr. D. Wilson ).—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Stand. Deviations from the plans certified by 
the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the Act, 
so far as relates to the proposed rebuilding of No. 2, 
Coventry-street, St. James s, Westminster (Messrs. 
H. Cooper and Sons for Messrs. Amber & Co.)— 
Consent. 

Sirand.—Certain deviations from the plans cer- 
tified by the District Surveyor under Section 43 of 
the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re-building 
of No. 68, St. James's-street, St. James's, West- 
minster (Mr. C. H. M. Mileham, for Messrs. Chubb 
& Sons Lock and Safe Company, Limited).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead, —No order with respect to the appli- 
cation of Mr. A. R. Stenning, for Messrs. J. Barnes 
& Co., for sanction to certain deviations trom the 
plan certified by the District Surveyor under 
Section 43 of the Act, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a three-story stable building, with 
living rooms on the two upper floors, on the south 
side of Cantield-place, Finchley-road, Hampstead.— 
Agreed. 

St. Pancras, South. —Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor under 
Section 43 of the Act, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed rebuilding, with residential flats on the 
upper floors, of the Apollo public-house, No. 101i 
Tottenham Court-road, at the corner of Francis- 
street, on the sites of, Nos. 101 and 192, Tottenham 
Court-road and No. 19, Francis-street (Mr. C. Fitzroy 
Doll for Messrs. Ireland & Fitch).—Refused. 


Projections. 
илат. Тһе retention of a bay-window 1n 
T Hi No. 52, Crofton Park-road, Catford, and 
the erection of wood, iron, concrete, and tile pents 
over the entrances to Nos. 50 to 99 (even c 
only), Crofton Parkroad (Mr. H. Standen).— 
V'! and tile pents over the поз 
to Nos. 134, 150, 138, and 140, Crofton Park-road, 
Lewisham (Mr. G. Gould).—Consent. Ж. 
St. George, Haliot c- u are. Three iron bs = 
conies in front of Nos. 3 and 4, Sedley pace: 
Oxford-strceb, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. J. 
Bishop for Mr. H. = EE and Alderman Sir 
: muel).—Consen | 

NE. 5 porch and vestibule 
in front of No. 30, Curzon- street, St. George, 
Hanover- square (Mr. H. T. Hare for Mrs. Adair).— 
iile London. t —Oriel windows on the second 
and third tloor levels of premises on the north side 
of St. Paul's-churchyard. City, and the south side 
cf Paternoster-row (Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, & 
Gunton for Messrs. D. Nicholson & Co., Limited).— 


Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Fulham.—That the application of Mr. T. J. Evans 
for Mr. T. Davies for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of one-story shops upon 
part of the forecourts of Nos. I9, 2I, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and 20, Effie-Toad, Walham Green, was required to 
be completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Hammnersnith.—The retention of a greenhouse on 
part of the forecourt of No. 24, Black Lion-lane, 
Hammersmith (Mr. J. Stott).—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—a four-story addition at the Hank of 
Burton Villa, Sydenham Park-road, Lewisham, to 
abut upon Sydenbam Park (Mr. G. Tolley for Mr. 
E. C. Christmas).— Consent, 

Marylebone, West.—A one-story addition in front 
of the coach-house at No. 93, Gloucester-mews 
West, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. G. Hansell for Mr. 
E. W. Hansell).—Consent, 


Width of Way. 


белоп АА two-story warehouse on the north 
side of a footway leading trom Camberwell: green to 
Camberwell New-road, Camberwell (Mr. А. E. 
Mullins for Mrs. S. Melhuish).—Consent. | 

Greenwich A4 building on the south side of 
Riverside. Charlton (the Albion Chemical Company). 
n South, Two studios at the rear ot 
Nos. 40 апа 47 Campden Hill-square, Notting Hill, 
with the forecourt boundary ot tence at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of Aubrey- 
road (Messrs. Battam & Co. for Mr. F. T. Battam). 


—Consent. 
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Bow апа Bromley.—A one-story addition upon 
part of the forecourt of No. 86, Bow-road, Bow 
(Messrs. G. E. Holman and H. R. Goodrham for 
the Royal London Friendly Societ y). —Refused. 

St. George-in-the-East.—A building upon the site of 
Nos. 210 and 212, Commercial-road East, and No.1, 
Jane-street, St. George-in-the-East (Mr. H. Moon 
for the Capital and Counties Banking Company)— 
Refused. : 

Projection and Width of Way. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—An open iron and 
glass porch at the entrance to No. 6, Berkeley- 
street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. R. С. 
Hammond for Mr. Thomson). —Consent. 


Projections and Space at Rear. 


Marylebone, West.—Bay-windows, porches, loggia, 
and balconies to two blocks of residential fats on 
the east side of Maida Vale at the corner of Hall- 
road, and also the erection of an ornamental turret 
at the premises to extend above the diagonal line 
(Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Messrs. G. H. & A. 
Bywaters).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear, 


Rotherhilhe.—The rebuilding of the “ Dundee 
Arms” public-house, No. 61, Artillery-street, Rother- 
hithe, to abut also upon Church-street and the pro- 
posed approach road to the Tower-bridge, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
Artillery-street and Church-strect, and with an open 
space at the rear (Mr. G. W. Thompson for Messrs. 
Noakes & Co.. Limited).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—An additional story on part of 
the one-story portion of the “Hope” beerhouse, 
No. 15, Canvey-street, Zoar-street, Southwark, at 
the corner of Canvey-street (Mr. J. Hamilton for the 


New London Brewery Company, Limited).—Con- 
sent. 


Width of Way and Temporary Buildings. 


Hackney, North. Retention of wooden enclosures 
to a stage used in connexion with open air theatrical 
performances in the club grounds at the rear of the 
Mildmay Radical Club and Institute, 34, Newington- 
green, Hackney, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the сепісе of Church-path (Mr. R. Manley 
for the Mildmay Radical Club and Institute} 
Consent. 

Poplar.—Two temporary iron sheds on the south. 
east side of Deptford Ferry-road, Millwall, near its 
junction with West Ferry-road (Messrs. Crickmay & 
Zimmermann for the Guelph Cask Company). 
Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 


Fulham.—That an order be issued to Messrs 
Boyton, Pegram, & Buckmaster, sanctioning the 
formation or laying out of four new streets for- 
carriage traffic on the Beaufort House estate, 
North-end-road, Fulham (for Mr. F. Boyton and 
Mr. R. Nevill Buckmaster). That the names Sedles 
combe-road, Racton-road, Anselm-road (in continu 
ation), and Tamworth-street be approved for the 
new streets.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to Messrs 
Alder & Turrill, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traflic on the Durns 
ford estate, Merton-road, Wandsworth, and the 
widening of a portion of Merton-road in connexion 
therewith (for the Wimbledon Land Company 
That the names Dreyfus-street, Fincham-street, and 
Mayfair-street be approved for the new streets.— 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Marler & Co., sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of two new streets for carriage traffic out Й 
Mitcham-lane and Thrale-road respectively, Streat 
ham, (for Colonel R. J. Aspinall). That the names 
Penwortham-road ‘and Moyser-street be appt 
for the new streets.— Agreed. 


Buildings ror. the Supply of Electricity. 


Lambeth, North.—An air-compressor house at the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply Cor 
poration's generating station, No. 55, Commerc! 
road, Lambeth (Mr. W. B. Pinhey).—Consent. 


Means of Escape from Top of High Builds 


Marylebone, West.—Means of escape in case of 17% 
on the sixth story of Abbey Court. No. 47. see 
road, St. John’s Wood, for the persons dwelling is 
employed therein (Messrs. Metcalf & Greig for 
Mansions Estate Company).—Consent. е 

Chelsea.—Means of escape in case of fire on 10 
top story of two blocks of residential fats 7 
studios on the roof, on the north side of 9 
walk, Chelsea, at the corner of Beaufort-strer'. » 
the persons dwelling or employed therein (. : 
Lethaby & Troup for the Town and Gown Aso 
tion of Edinburgh).— Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Southwark, IT rst. -A соорегаре with Sa 
under and a two-story building to be used eni 
dining-room and foremen's Office, at the died 
Park street, Southwark Bridge-road. such tt de 
together to exceed in extent 250.000. the ul 
450,000 cubic ft., and to be used only кА ard 6: 
poses of the trade of a brewer (Mr. G. Hu 
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& Co., 


Mesers. Barclay, Perkins, Limited).— 


Consent. 
The recommendations marked t are contrary lo the 
гілеу of the Local Authorities. 
— фа ame 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

ST. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
The twenty-first annual Report of this 
Society shows that seven meetings have 
been held at the chapter-house, West- 
minster, during the session. The following 
papers, among others, have been read: Low 
Side Windows," by Mr. Philip M. Johnston ; 
"The Mural Paintings of Sussex Churches," 
by Mr. J. Lewis Andre ; " Some of the Northern 
and Eastern Cathedrals cf England, including 
Durham, Lincoln, Ely, and Peterborough," by 
Mr. |. Grimshire. An interesting exhibition of 
objects of ecclesiological interest occupied 
onc evening. The following churches were 
visited during the summer: The Catholic 
Apostolic Church, in Gordon- square; the 
Dutch Church, in Austin Friars ; St. Vedast, 
Foster-lane, and St. Anne and St. Agnes; 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel; and Blackmore, Essex. 
Part IV. of Volume IV. of the Transactions 
has been issued, containing the following 
papers:—"The Shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, by Mr. Edward Bell; “The Work of 
the Benedictines of Solesmes in the Plainsong 
Revival, Бу Mr. H. B. Briggs; “Lincoln's 
Inn Chapel," by Mr. W. Paley Baildon ; “ Low 
Side Windows in Churches," by Mr. Philip M. 
N “Notes on a Bristol Manuscript 
: D 1 Mae on a Manuscript Sarum 

| ristol 7 à 2 
Cuthbert F. Atchley, ————— Ша 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
lourth meeting of the session was held on 
7th inst. at the rooms in Sackville-street, 
+ C. H. Compton, vice-president, in the chair. 
Mr. Ceci Davis read a paper he had prepared 
zen Zoology Represented on Monumental 

rasses in Gloucestershire,” which was illus- 
trated by many rubbings and engravings. The 
Paper dealt with some of the various animals 
оста т our old monumental brasses, 
е vs not notice those borne as charges on 
10 As the medieval sculptor availed 
imselſ largely of the forms of animals in the 
enrichments of his carvings, whether of 
gargoyles, capitals, or misereres, &c., in like 
manner the brass engraver found in the 
representation of animals a valuable aid to his 
Compositions. Chief amongst the animals 
6 was, of course, the king of 
ts, which, as symbolical of strength 
5 Courage, is fitly found supporting the 
cet of the knight or warrior; but 
the lion is also found on the brasses «f 

Judges, as an emblem of the power they 
wielded when sitting in their courts. The lion 
again appears in a winged form as the symbol 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN 
HOUsE CONSTRUCTION. By various writers. Edited 
by G. Lister Sutcliffe. London: The Gresham 
Publishing Company. 1899. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EASEMENT. By 
L. C. Innes. Sixth edition. Stevens & Sons. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. Vol. XXV. Also index 
to Vols. І. to XXV. E. & Е. N. Spon. 
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- Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 


SiR,—Referriog to the letter as to the above in 
your last week's issue, signed District Surveyor," 
in which he states that wooden joists are not 
allowed by the Act, I would point out tbat 
Section 74, in requiring. under certain conditions, 
Hoors to be constructed of fire-resisting materials, 
does not aim at a fire-proof floor. And, on turning 
to the Second Schedule, which deals with materials 
that are considered fire-resisting, I tind, among 
others, hard woods for beams, posts, doors, and 
staircases ; and concrete when filled in between the 
joists of floors, The framers of the Act evidently, 
to my mind, in including these materials in this 
schedule, and especially in not specifically qualify- 
ing the word “joists,” had the intention of easing 
as far as possible the radical changes imposed by the 
sections requiring the use of fire-resisting materials 
in the new Act. 

The principal use this schedule is put to, both by 
those who supervise the carrying-out of the Act and 
by those who build under it, is to ascertain what 
materials may be used that are not, in the usual 
acceptance of the term, fire-resisting. The schedule 
does not and is not intended to enumerate all the 
actual fire-resisting materials ; for instance, concrete 
is only used in this one connexion, yet a concrete 
wall is surely fire-resisting. 

Therefore, to my mind, while an ordinary wooden 
floor is not fire-resisting, yet the same floor, when 
concrete is filled in between the joists, is trans- 
formed, to a certain extent, into a fire-resisting 
floor; and, moreover, this construction complies 
with the letter and spirit of the Act. 

In conclusion, 1 may say that 1 do not for one 
moment advocate a fire-resisting floor on the above 
principle, and shall be very glad when the Act is 
altered on this point, together with a good many 
others that require the same attention. eus 


aa 


SIR.—I should like to reply to your correspondent 
“District Surveyor” a3 to the Building Act and a 
* fire-resisting floor." 

Section 74, truly, requires the floor to be con- 
structed of fire-resisting materials; but when we 
turn to the Second Schedule we find under the head 
of materials deemed to be fire-resisting “concrete. 
&c., when used for filling in between joists of floor." 


St. Mark. Next to the lion the animal most} Also, in the addition to the schedule made in April, 
requently represented is the dog, as the per- | 1899, coke breeze concrete is so deemed when such 
r filling in between the joists of 


concrete is used fo 
tloor, and is tilled in to the 
On my asking the Counc 


to whether wooden joists | 
tended, the reply came “ No particular kind of 
joist is referred to, and it may therefore be taken 
to refer to joists either of fir or iron.” | 
That such a floor would resist a hre longer than if 
no concrete were filled between the joists is clear ; 
but lore long the British Fire Prevention Committee 


intend shortly to ascertain. 


sonihcation of fidelity, which is to be seen on 
many brasses to ladies, At Dearhurst is an 
interesting example of a dog, which is shown 
45 а supporter of the feet ot Lady Cassey. It 
з evidently a favourite dog, for beneath is its 
name, "Terri" The only other known 
Instance was on a brass tormerly at Ingham, 
Norfolk, where the pet's name is recorded, 

Jakke, The dogs are often found lving on 
the ladies’ skirts as lap-dogs, and looking up 
Into the faces of their mistresses. A collar of 
bells, as represented round the neck, is 
curiously like the bells used for a similar pur- 
pore at the present day. The sheep was 
another animal well represented in Gloucester- 
shire brasses, especially in wool- growing die- 
tricts of the Cstswolds. They were somi- 
times associated with a woolpack, as in the 
case of a wool merchant and his wife 
at Northleach, circa 1485, where each 
has the right foot resting upon a sheep 
couchant and the left on a woolpack. 
Animals and other creatures were found 
in monumenta] brasses, forming the “ breaks " 
in the inscriptions bordering the brasses, 
of which the Fortey brass (circa. 1447) 
was a capital example; in this brass the 
designer seemed to have copied his examples 


depth of at least 5 in. 
il for an explanation as 
or iron joists were in- 


ELLIS MARSLAND. 
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DECAY IN NEW CHURCHES. 
in a contemporary has called 


public attention to the recurrence of cases of 
churches which, though under fifty years old, are 
зо decayed as to need restoration, and he says this 
state of things is a reproach to us. | 

Аз the indictment does not seem exclusively 
intended for the architect, it is but fair to admit its 
truth as a general proposition, and, whatever fault 
may lie with us, to See to it that only suitable 
material and sound workmanship be allowed in 
future work. But I believe the greater fault lies 
with the client, whether an individual or building 
committee, who insists on а great show for an 
inadequate outlay, 50 that, instead of a small 2. 
ing, ог part of а building, so tar as funds allow. 


i — noble, worthy of a temple ot the 
being constructed—n RE era large, жо 


SIR,—A writer 


direct from Nature An interesting discussion | Deity, and “for duration кор 
followed ihe paper, in which Mr. Andrew | walled, thin-roofed, gimerack, but highly eee are 
Oliver, Mr. Gould, Rev. H. J. D. Astley, Mr, | stqucture 18 reared, of the second decade of their 
Rayson, the chairman, Mr. Williams, and Mr. decayed at the en ts in wind and wet, till 
) audes ) | existence, aud whose roof lets i 4 “е 
Patrick took part. | it wants great resolution yn nor m worshippe 
— Pip» i ace within its walis. 
to sit throug а any such churches are known to 


nd parsimony on the 
a grand etiect 
share the dis- 


THE CLERGY AND ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. —We 
have received a long letter from Mr. E. S. Prior in 
reference to this Association, but for want of space we 
are compelled to defer its publication until next week. 


organiser's part, a 
on paper in compe 
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honour and reproach in some degree between them. 
Still, however, in part justification, it may be said 
that instructions to cut down a needſul estimate are 
frequent, and not every practitioner can afford to 
accept the alternative of losing the commission if he 
refuses so to do. E. W. HUDSON, A. R. I. B. A. 


“ANOTHER STRANGE COMPETITION.” 


SIR,—The letter of “ Competitor in your issue 
of the 13th inst. was the first intimation I had of 
the result of the Billericay competition, of which I 
was another of the unfortunate victims. 

Surely we can recover our expenses, às * Another 
Victim“ suggests; and I shall be quite willing to 
pay my small share towards employing a solicitor, 
if the other competitors will do the same. 

The Billericay Council no doubt think they have 
done a smart thing in obtaining five or six opinions 
on improving a building without paying anything 
for them, but surely such sharp practice amounts 


in the abstract to obtaining goods under ſalse 
pretences. FAIR PLAY. 


Sig, —Perhaps the enclosed letter may prove of 
interest to the correspondents in your last issue. 
HENRY DRUERY, 
Billericay Rural District Council, 
Brentwood. 
January 17, 1900. 
Пізткіст HOSPITAL. 


Drak бін,--І am in receipt of your letter of the 15th 
inst, and in reply thereto beg to inform you that the 
Council regret they were unabie to accept your suggestions 
as to the proposed additions to their hospital. A local 
competitor has been instructed to prepare plans from par- 
ticulars supplied by the Medical Oſlicer. Your drawings 


are being returned. Yours faithfully, 
C. EDGAR LEWIS. 


Henry Druery, Esq., 
2, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster, S. W.“ 


— —— —— 
The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
4 —MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT TRON. 


ea ALLEABLE iron, or wrought iron, as 
NA it is more generally called, exemplifies 
JAW а nearer approach of the metal to a 
chemically pure condition than is evidenced by 
any of the substances spoken of as iron or steel. 
In its more perfect commercial forms wrought 
iron contains not less than 99 per cent. of pure 
iron, and its strength and ductility depend 
directly upon the degree oí purity attained. 

Wrought iron-is made either by the elimina- 
tion of carbon and various foreign ingredients 
from pig iron, or by direct reduction of iron 
ore. All processes of the first class involve the 
selective oxidation oí impurities, although varia- 
tions of their details are particularly marked. 
Up to 1784 the conversion of cast into wrought 
iron was performed by charcoal finery, of which 
the best known form was the Walloon process. 
Although superseded long ago by the intro- 
duction of “ puddling," a few isolated examples 
of charcoal hearths survived until a compara- 
tively recent date. The characteristics of iron 
produced by charcoal finery wcre fineness of 
grain, combined with remarkable strength and 
ductility, but the small quantity of metal treated 
at one time, and the relatively large area of the 
hearth, made the cost of production unneces- 
sarily high. 

Puddling as formerly practised, and de- 
scribed as dry-puddling," involved two dis- 
tinct operations ei treatment in the refinery 
hearth, where the percentage of carbon and 
silicon was reduced; and (^l puddling, by 
means of which the metal, being gradually 
{freed from impurities, came to nature, 
and was raked together into a pasty mass, 
termed a "ball Dry-puddling has now 
been almost entirely superseded by the more 
modern process, which, in the picturesque 
language of the furnace-man, is described as 
' pigr-boiling," the term being suggested by the 
effervescence of carbon monoxide at a certain 
stage of the operation. 

In puddling proper, or pig-boiling, no use is 
made of the refinery hearth. The crude metal 
is placed directly in puddling-forges, which 
are constructed in varied forms, but all of 
them represent modifications of the original 
appliance invented by Cort in 1784. Fig. 8 is 
a sectional diagram, by the aid of which we 
may follow the general nature of the opera- 
tions conducted in pig-boiling. The bed (a) is 
oi cast iron, kept cool by circulation of air at 
the under surface ; on the top a “ fettling”’ of 
slag, covered with a thin layer of hematite ore, 
forms 2 hollowed surface, upon which the pig 
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iron is placed by means of the working door (b). 
A fire in the compartment (c) is charged 
through the stoking door (d) and provides 
gaseous fuel which passes through the con- 
verting chamber to the chimney shaft. When 
the metal is fluid it is stirred or “ rabbled by 
implements put in at the working door (b), so 
that the hematite may be incorporated. Slag 
containing iron oxide is added as a flux for the 
silica resulting from oxidation of silicon in the 
pig iron. Lime is sometimes introduced with 
a similar object, and chloride of sodium 
is also used for removing sulphur and phos- 
phorus. As the iron becomes purer, tempera- | S 
ше is ан propor ор сз with increase of REE Y Ад» ake ) | N 
e melting point, and the charge is“ rabbled " a 
towards the outer parts of Phe bed. After у Lh ДА 
further raking, the metal is rolled into balls, 
which are taken from the furnace at a welding 
heat. Mechanical rabbles and revolving cylin- 
drical furnaces have been devised to dispense 
with hand labour, but such appliances are not 
entirely satisfactory. When removed from the 
furnace, a puddle-ball is permeated with slag, 
the bulk of which is extracted by “ shingling " 
under a hammer, or in a squeezing-machine. 
In this wey a сыр E bloom 1 wone us ; V | 
iron is produced, which is passe throug быға NOE | 
the roughing-rolls of a rolling-mill, and then Fig. 8-- Puddling Forge. 
through the finishing-rolls, whence it emerges 
as a “puddle-bar,” and such bars are cut 
into lengths by powerful shears. Their trans- 
formation into various forms of iron used in 
constructional work is effected by placing 
a number of the bars one on top of another 
to make a pile, which is reheated in a re- 
verberatory furnace, and afterwards rolled into 
bars, plates, and rails of any desired section 
by rolls with suitably-shaped grooves. 
Much depends upon the manner in which 
piling is performed in the rolling-mill. As 
far as possible, the pieces should be of uniform 
thickness, so that the heat may be equally 
diffused, and that pressure may be transmitted 
through the whole mass of metal Many 
different modes of piling are adopted, accord- 
ing to the form of section required, and to 
the preference of the manufacturer. Sketches 
of some of these are given under fig. g. Want 
of care in rolling seriously affects the quality 
of joists ; the webs and flanges may be buckled 
or otherwise damaged by unequal working, 
and the flanges are sometimes defective owing 
to the imperfect filling of spaces between the 
ls. 
dic have now traced the evolution of puddled 
wrought iron from pig iron to finished forms 
of the material, and it will be observed that 
four distinct stages are successively reached 


ү. Production of the “ ball,” being wrought 
jron permeated with fused slag. 

2, Squeezing or hammering the ball into 
a “bloom.” Е 

3. Rolling the * bloom " into “ puddle-bars." 

4. Rolling puddle-bars” into mercantile 


forms of iron. 


Other methods are available for the manu- 
facture of wrought iron, which can be suffi- 
ciently explained by the selection of typical 
examples. In the Bessemer process, liquid 
metal from one or more blast furnaces is trans- 
ferred to a suitable vessel or converter, 
shown in two positions in fig. 10. The vessel 
is formed of steel plates lined with refractory 
material and mounted on trunnions (c). It is 
turned down when the charge (e) is inserted, 
so that the fireclay tuyeres (b) will not be filled 
with iron. The converter is made red hot, and 
the fuel is tugned out before the charge is run 

. On being turned up, air under pressure 
is blown through the melted iron from the 


~ 


‚ ® * 


“ 


Fig. 11. 


condition, when it is run into “ingots اه‎ 
homogeneous constitution, which are rolled 
into mercantile forms. As originally worked, 
the Bessemer process was only applicable 


| with success to pig irons free from sulphur Fis to нее Convenes, 
| and phosphorus, hence the term Bessemer -« ----- --------- Е = 
| | iron has been used to indicate crude metal | 3 

ч | possessing fnis anga on The Siemens “ precipitation ” process is one | similar to that followed in the case of balls 


In the Bloomery process wrought iron is| by which wrought iron са, be made directl rodu à 

made directly from the ore by опе form or from the ore at one operation, and its essendi : e of wrought iron 16 

another of the Catalan forge, and is obtained | features are (1) the reduction of ore іп а| produced by the processes which have bec? 
in blooms, hence establishments where the regenerative furnace ; and (2) the separation | mentioned. Methods of purification not caus 
rocess is practised are called “ bloomeries." of wrought iron from the crude metal whilst | ing complete fusion yield metal which, after 
‘The method 1s still used in America and else- | still in a state of fusion. Purified iron appears | squeezing and rolling, consists of parallel res 

where, and is only suitable for ores naturally | in the form of a pasty ball, surrounded by | and laminae, more or less permeated WI 


rich and pure. з fluid slag, and the ball subjected to treatment slag. Such iron із fibrous and non-homogeneo 
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the malleable state and the proportion of carbon 


in structure, and the strength of its manufac- 
tured forms depends very much upon the 
extent to which the peculiarities of the metal 
are recognised by the ironworker. Other 
methods, involving absolute fusion, produce 
homogeneous ingots of uniform quality, into 
the composition of which slag enters to a very 
limited degree. 

Manufacture of Steel.—Steel is the third and 
last compound of iron for consideration, and 
the term is applied to metals differing so widely 
опе from another in strength and other quali- 
ties, that some confusion exists as to what 
may really be meant by the word “steel.” 
Until recent times steel, made by cementation 
from wrought iron, was a substance having 
well-defined characteristics, but since the 
development of modern processes a new 
material has made its appearance, which, 
although called steel, does not possess the 
distinctive property of tempering, and the 
proportion of contained carbon ranges from a 
percentage equal to that in cementation steel 
down to the percentage existing in ordinary 
wrought iron. It is impossible, in fact, to 
determine where wrought iron ends or where 
steel begins. In Germany it is becoming 
usual to describe iron and steel produced by 
puddling as weld metal, and to distinguish the 
product of processes where fusion takes place 
a3 ingot melal. Thus two parallel series are 
established, and these have been arranged, 
as shown in Table IV., by M. Greiner, of 
Seraing .— А 


is regulated by the addition of spiegel-eisen. 


may be chosen. 
the application of 


and tenacity, 
when hot, and finished after cooling. 


elastic, but plasticity is diminished. 


shown in fig. тт. 


and strength are materially increased. 


— M 
OBITUARY. 


304, Wimpole-street). 
Table JV. Parallel Series of Irons and Steels. 


Carbon (рег. | ; was an architect of a very marked individuality 
centage Iron Series. Steel Series, in his opinions and practice. With a very 

90 10015 Ordinary iron. Extra soft steel. strong feeling for the artistic element in archi- 

up аи 3 i tecture, he was also a man with a good deal of 
5» 0'55 u steel, ium steel. ; ; i 

955, 1 Cemented steel. Hard steel. exceptional practical knowledge and experience, and 


a way of his own uf doing things. 


This classification is not altogether satisfactory, 
use it seems to mix up irons and steels, 
and also because it does not recognise the pro- 
perty of tempering as a mark of difference 
Ween the two metals. For architectural 
purposes, tempered steel is only incidentally 
used, and we have chiefly to do with “ mild 
steel, a material which has practically super- 


seded wrought iron so far as structural work is 
concerned, 


i А ; building of the first importance. 
ae a cemented steel, is made by im- noteworthy was the House which he built for Mr. 
ing Dars of wrought iron in charcoal, and | nick in Ireland, about which many years ago he 


heating them at high temperature for some 
days. Carbon is absorbed and the surface of 
each bar 15 converted into steel, but the interior 
Part is not fully transformed. The term 
blister steel originated from the appearance of 
the surface of the metal. 

Shear, or tool steel, is made by heating piles 
of blister steel bars and rolling them at a 
Welding heat, so that uniformity of structure 
and constitution may be secured. 

Cast, or crucible steel is made by melting 
blister steel with a relatively small quantity 
01 carbon, This quality is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of cutting tools. Other grades of 
cast steel sometimes called“ homogeneous 
metal” are made by melting wrought iron 
With carbon, 

Puddled steel is made in the puddling forge 
by arresting the process when sufficient carbon 
has been removed to secure the conversion of 
pig iron into steel, and before the metal reaches 
the condition of wrought iron. The ball of 
steel taken from the furnace is finished in the 
ordinary manner, 

t steel is made by restoring carbon 
to Bessemer wrought iron by the addition of 
either spiegel-eisen or ferro-manganese. If 
the Bessemer converter is lined with “ ganister." 
a material composed Jargely of free silica, and 
therefore capable of acting as an acid at high 
temperatures, only the purest qualities of 
Pig iron may be used. By the employment 
of a basic lining of dolomite, the Bessemer 
process, as modified by Thomas and Gilchrist, 
із rendered suitable for the treatment of phos- 
phoric pig iron. Steel produced is run into 
ingots, which are hammered and rolled like 
blooms of puddled iron. The success of the 
Bessemer process was largely due to Mushet, 
whose patent rights lapsed through neglect 
in the third year, ше усон енш I$ now 
either unknown or nearly forgotten. —— 

Open hearth processes include the pA 
and the Siemens-Martin methods, эр 
hearth may be acid or basic, as AD pe 
In the Siemens process, pig iron Ane ore аг” 
used, whilst in the Siemens-Martin E a Ta 
mixture of pig and scrap iron 18 ut duced {о 
ейһег case the raw material is first re 


St. Stephen's, Battersea Bridge - road: 


stables, Hertford, &c. 
oo — EI 


ton streets, San Francisco. 


their supervision. 


ank-road and  Fettes-avenue. Com- 
sae Eon were some time back asked id 
from a number of Edinburgh and Glasgow arc x 
tects, and as a result that by Messrs. J. N. md 
A Lorne Campbell, of Edinburgh, was adopte Ж п 
addition to the church proper there will ied : ge 
hall, with retiring and lavatory аз Es 
attached, while provision is also made 1 
Ес . i Church Das Mie entrance 
Gothic style, the chure 
паве tari Comey Bank oi ten 
i s an elev , 
* time will have a square tower. 


ists of a nave with side 
The plan of the church саваа tower is: situated 


i nd choir. 
at the hale formed by the west 5 п 
nave, and the hall immediately pun 39 SE 
The church, which is designed E d pe 1 
is expected to cost somewhat over 7, . 


Varieties of special steel аге made for engi- 
neering requirements, and such kinds include 
in their composition manganese, nickel, alumi- 
nium, tungsten, chromium, or any metal which 
Compressed steel is made by 
pressure to the fluid metal, 
and the resulting steel is of superior density 
besides being freed from blow- 
holes. Cold-rolled steel is shaped roughly 
In this 
way the metal is rendered harder and more 


Steel is formed into bars, rails, and beams in 
the rolling mill, but at a lower temperature 
than that necessary for puddled iron. Girders 
are rolled from rectangular “ billets,” but for 
sections of more than 12 in. in depth the billets 
are shaped in the roughing rolls to the form 


The operation of rolling necessitates from 
twelve to eighteen passes through the rolls 
according to the size of the girder. Owing to 
this prolonged treatment and to the compara- 
tively low temperature observed, both stiffness 


MR. WILLIAM WHITE.—We regret to have to 
record the death of this well-known architect, 
which took place suddenly on the 22nd inst. at 
24, Gayton-road (not his own house, which is at 
Mr. White was a Fellow 
of the Institute of British Architects and a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; and he 


When there was 
a discussion on any point in architectural work it 
was not unusual for us to receive an original and 
trenchant letter from Mr. White for publication, 
in which he often hit the nail on the head, 
and at all events showed that he was familiar with 
the question under discussion. At the meetings of 
the Institute and of the Architectural Association 
Mr. White, when he spoke, spoke badly and did not 
do himself justice; but there was alwavs a kernel 
of solid matter in his remarks. His works were 
numetous, though he carried out we believe, no 
One of the most 


read a paper at the Institute, and which was built 
under no detinite contract, additions and alterations 
being made, as fancy prompted, during the progress 
of the work ; unfortunately the financial result Was 
not very satisfactory. Another prominent work of his 
was St. Saviour's, Aberdeen Park, Highbury, which 
was a novelty at the time, being built entirely of 
brick within and without, and covered with Stat- 
fordshire tiles; the stonework being limited to 
window tracery, capitals, corbels, and such details. 
Among Mr. White's other works were the churches 
of All Saints’, Kennington Park; St. Matthew's, 
Battersea; St. Mary's, and St. Michael's, in the 
same district; St. Mark's, Hanwell; St. Mark's, 
Battersea-rise ; St. Peter’s, Plough-lane, Battersea ; 
Masters’ 
houses at Eton and at Shrewsbury College; the 
Bishop’s Palace, Wakefield ; Phillack Parish Church, 
Cornwall, and the screen: Steeple at Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire (restored); Mission Hall, Pentonville ; 
Memorial Tower and Lych-gate, All Saints', Bour- 
ton; design for window to be executed in Leigh 
Church; Public Steam Laundry with lodge and 


SAN FRANCISCO.—À new hall of justice is being 
orner of Kearny and Washing- 
5 Messrs. Shea & Shea 
i for the 

are the architects, and the whole contract 
erection was let to Messrs. Bateman Brothers under 
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FREE ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, EDINBURGH. г 
new church for the congregation of St. Stephen's 
Free Church is to be erected at the east corner of 
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MISSION HALL, WARLEY, ESsEx.— The mission 
hall which has been built in Junction-road for the 
parish of Christ Church, Warley, was dedicated on 
the roth inst. The hall is of white brick, with a 
corrugated iron roof, and will accommodate 350 
persons. The floor is of wood blocks, and chairs 
are provided for the seating. Mr. W. White Rolfe, 
of Brentwood, was the architect. 

BOARD SCHOOL FOR SPARKHROOK, BIRMINGHAM. 
--А new Board school has been erected in Conwav- 
road, Sparkbrook. The architects are Messrs. Martin 
& Martin, of Birmingbam. The school, which will 
accommodate 680 boys and girls, and 360 infants, 
has been built upon lines similar to the new school 
in Yardley-road. All the rooms are on the ground 
floor, and in addition to them there are cloak- 
rooms and a large hall for the boys and girls. 
and for the inſants, in which drills can be prac- 
tised. The ventilation is on the plenum system. 
I'he erection of the building has been entrusted to 
Messrs. W. Whitehead & Sons. The estimated cost 
is 14,9811, 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DEWSBURY.—A new wing 
which has been added to the Dewsbury and District 
Technical School was opened on the 19th inst. The 
addition contains six class-rooms, two physical 
laboratories, and new rooms for the dyeing and 
weaving departments, including a new loom room. 
The architect was Mr. J. Lane Fox, of Dewsbury. 

THE BUILDING TRADE OF HULL.—Had it not 
been for the unfortunate building trades dispute 
which prevailed during practically the whole of the 
1899 season, the year, so far as Hull is concerned, 
would, it is stated, have been one of very great 
activity. Men have been very scarce all the year, 
and full employment could have been found íor 
much larger numbers. At the same time, the smaller 
builders have felt the etfect of the dispute very 
slightly, and the running up of residential houses 
has proceeded with remarkable briskness through- 
out the whole of the year. No less that 2,617 plans 
for houses were passed by the Works Committee 
during 1899, and, in addition, there were approved 
319 plans for miscellaneous buildings. The greater 
number of houses have been erected in the north and 
west districts, the extremes of which are being more 
and more developed as residential suburbs year by 
year. There are now signs of great activity in this re- 
spect in the east, due, no doubt, to the pending con- 
struction of the new dock. Several new streets have 
already been laid out, and there will be plenty of work 
to the east of the river Hull during the current year. 
Last year the erection of several very large build- 
ings was carried on. Among these were Rank's 
new mills in Great Union-street, the Eagle Mills in 
Cleveland-street, the Swan Mills in Wilmington, the 
Constitutional Club in Carr-lane, a new wing to the 
Imperial Hotel, a Board School in Newland-avenue, 
Hammond's new premises in Osborne-street, the 
Fish-street Memorial Congregational Church in 
Prince's-avenue, the North-Eastern Railway's exten- 
sive cleaning sheds and coaling places in Argyle- 
street and new hydraulic works in English-street 
(now in course of construction), and the Art Gallery 
in Albion-street. Other works now in progress are 
the New Pacific Club in High-street, the Ocean and 
Accident Insurance Company's new offices in Low- 
gate, and the National Telephone Company's new 
premises in Mytongate. 

RAILWAY STATION, STIRLING.—A new station is 
to be built at Stirling, on the site of the present 
station. The plans for the work have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Thomas M. Barr, Superintendent 
Engineer, Northern Section, Caledonian Railway. 

NEW BUILDINGS, LEEDs.—The Leeds Estates 
Company, Limited, recently forwarded plans to 
the chief Building Inspector of the city (Mr. Towers) 
for the erection of a café immediately above Wood- 
street, Briggate. The design shows a building sur- 
mounted by a lantern tower, the summit of which 
is to be about 40 ft. above the ground floor. The 
dining-room will be some 66 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, 
with a balcony. Mr. Frank Matcham has prepared 
the plans.—T wo new Board schools are about to be 
built—one in Wintoun-street, the other in Lovell- 
road—plans of which have already been submitted 
to the Corporation.—On the site of the old East 
Parade Chapel a block of buildings is to be erected 
for the North British and Mercantile Assurance 
Companv. 

THEATRE FOR MOTHERWELL, LANARKSHIRE. 
—At Motherwell Dean of Guild Court on 
the 8th inst. plans were passed for the erec- 
tion of a theatre in Windmillhill-street, Mother- 
well. The structure will comprise an auditorium, 
pit, dress circle, and gallery. The building will he 
lighted throughout by electricity. Seating accom- 
modation will be provided for 1,500, and the house, 
which is to be known as the “New Century 
Theatre," will cost upwards oí 5,0004, Mr. Alex. 
Cullen is the architect. 

WORKING-CLAss DWELLINGS IN SALFORD.— Mr. 
H. P. Boulnois, Local Government Board | nspector, 
held an inquiry at the Salford Town Hall on the 
11th inst., into the application by the Salford Cor. 
poration for sanction to borrow 111,400}. for the 
erection of labouring-class dwellings, shops, and a 
public hall on the site of the infantry barracks in 
Regent-road. There was noopposition to the applica- 
tion. The Town Clerk (Mr. L.C. Evans) in ex- 
plaining the scheme, said that the Corporation had 
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adopted plans for the erection of the dwellings’ 


which, generally speaking, would be cottage 


dwellings. Fronting Regent-road, however, which 
was one of the main thoroughfares of the borough, 
it was proposed to erect shops as part of the 
dwellings. It was further intended to build a public 
hall ona portion of thesite. Thebasement would be 
a place for children to play in, and the upper floor 
would be used for entertainments and so forth. It 
was also intended to providea recreation ground to be 
utilised by the dwellers in the cottages. The Council 
had agreed to sell to Earl Egerton of Tatton about 
gar square yards of the land, and on this particular 
plot Lord Egerton intended to build a church.— Mr. 
Henry Lord, Borough Architect, afterwards рго- 
duced the plans of the new buildings, and explained 
them in detail. He said it was proposed to erect 
346 cottage dwellings, divided into three classes. 
There were also to be thirty-four shops fronting 
Regent-road, and there would be dwelling-houses 
over these shops. 

PARISH INSTITUTE, TICEHURST, StUSSEX.—A 
parish institute has been erected at Ticehurst from 
the designs of Mr. Aston Webb. It consists 01 
reading-room, games-room, billiard-room, lavatories, 
а large entertainment hall. with stage, green-room, 
and lavatories, and a caretaker’s residence of six 
rooms, with outhouses. The building is of red 
brick, with dressings of Bath stone. The doors of 
the three main entrances are of carved oak, the 
woodwork of the interior being chietly of Oregon 
pine. Gas and electric bells are laid on, and the 
whole building is warmed with hot water coils. 


NEW OPERA HOUSE, HARROGATE.—The new 
Grand Opera House at Harrogate has just been 
opened. It has been erected ina central position 
within threc minutes of the station, and has an ex- 
tensive frontage to Chapel-street and Cheltenham- 
parade. The architect was Mr. F. A. Tugwell, of 
London and Scarborough. The building is of red 
brick, with stone dressings. The block also con- 
tains eight shops. The principal entrance to the 
Opera House is in Chapelstreet. The holding 
capacity of the house is given as 1,300, 
the seats being divided as follows :—Private 
boxes, orchestra stalls, dress circle, pit stalls, 
pit balcony, and gallery. A fireproof curtain sepa- 
rates the stage from the auditorium. The whole of 
the staircases, lobbies, and corridors are of stone, 
and each part of the house has a separate entrance 
and exit. The heating is bv hot water, The 
general contractor is Mr. Hy. Abbott; јоіпег'в 
work, Mr. Rudd; plasterers, Messrs. Fortune & 
Calverley ; electric lighting, Mr. Falshaw; seats, 
decorations, &c., Messrs. A. R. Dean, Limited, 
London and Birmingham; general decorations, 
Broadbank & Sons; ironwork, Messrs. Wright & 
Sons, Hull ; slating, Mr. Reyner ; heating, Messrs. 
Oldroyd, Leeds; fire hydrants and  Grinnel 
sprinklers, Messrs. Dowson, Taylor, & Co., Leeds. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR WorkS,—A Report with 
reference to the progress of the Peterhead Harbour 
Works during the year ended March 31, 1899, has 
been issued as a Parliamentary paper. Messrs, 
Coode, Son, & Matthews, the enyineers-in-chief, re- 
port that during the year the breakwater was ex- 
tended 112} lineal ft The following are the chief 
items of work executed in connexion with the exten- 
sion :—Rubble deposited іп foundation mound, 
15,030 tons; levelling surface of mound for founda- 
tions and superstructure, 705 superficial yards; con- 
crete in mass, 234 cubic yards ; ditto, in block work, 
852 cubic yards ; ditto, block work in apron, 509 
cubic yards ; granite ashlar in face work, 21,323 
cubic ft. ; ditto, other than blocks, 420 cubic ft. ; 
ditto, in copings, 4T3 cubic ft. ; ditto, in pitching, 
2.020 superficial ft. In consequence of the lowering 
of the level of the superstructure foundations by 
15 ft. the removal of 1,071 tons of surplus rubble 
was rendered necessary. Serious delays were occa- 
sioned during the year owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining Portland cement in sufficient quantity and 
on account of shortness ot water. 

RUABON DRAINAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
WoORKS.— At the invitation of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Chairman of the Ruabon Parish Council, a 
public inspection was made a short time since of the 
recently completed sewage works of Ruabon, when 
Mr. E. B. Marten, M.Inst.C.E., of Stourbridge, 
Engineer of the scheme, gave an account of the 
drainage of the district, and described the method 
of sewage treatment adopted, which consists ot 
chemical precipitation in tanks and artificial filters 
combined with land filtration. The filters are two 
in number, having à total area of 160 Sq. vards, 
being tormed of layers ot gravel, sand, and polarite, 
upon one of the methods ot the International 
Puritication Syndicate. The Ruabon filters are 
worked on the automatic inter-acrating system, by 
which the tank eltluent is automatically discharged 
on to the filters in properly regulated quantities, 
leaving an interval between each discharge for the 
aeration of the filters. The filtered ettiuent із dis- 

ibuted over the irrigation area by means of pipe 
laid under ground, with chambers at 
suitable points. filled with sluices for delivery of 
the water to the surface. The area of the outfall 


gite is 54 acres. 


carriers 


arches, and shafts of the columns is from Vermont, 


polygonal in plan, the joints ot the marble being 
the occasion of a pleasant line of gold mosaic 
slichtly recessed. Over the arches are plaques of 
lapis lazuli and malachite. The ceiling is in gold 
mosaic, mother-of-pearl being largely introduced. 


large west window of this chapel has been filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Camm, of Smeth- 
wick. The subject of the window із ‘Christ 
blessing little children.” 


jury on painting, and the architectural committee 
of the same society for 1000, 1001, and 1002 is com- 
posed of MM. Pascal, Loviot, Normand, Vaudremer, 
Courtois-Suttit, Scellier de Gisors, Chancel, Daumct, 
Boeswillwald, and Formige 
painter, has been commissioned to paint two 
ceilings and a 
Colonies Franyaises, built at the summit of the 


which is to decorate the first hall, represents the 
four quarters of the globe; the second ceiling, in 
the central gallery, has for its subject. France 
carrying to her colonies the benefits of civilisation,” 
and the Cupola in the rear of the palace represents 
the Flora and launa of the colonies. 
memorative marble tablet has just been placed on the 
facade of the house in which Puvis de Chavannes 
died. 
opened a competition for the building of the Church 
ot St. Joseph. — — The jury commissioned to judge the 
competition opened by the town of Douai for the 
bnilding of a hippodrome, have awarded the first 
prize to M. Ledoux, architect, of Ghent ; the second 
prize to M. Charles Cave, architect, of Cambrai ; 
and the third prize to M. G. Robert, architect, of 


the Rhone between Avignon and Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon, in place of the one there now. 


held in Paris in August. It will be the occasion for 
an interesting collection of drawings, models, photo- 
graphs, and inlay work. The meetings will be held 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MARBLE DECORATION AT THE “ CRITERION.”— 
Marble halls, as seen in English restaurants, are not 
generally works of taste, though the tendency 
latterly is towards better workmanship and less 
tawdry effects. Noticeable among the best of public 
entertainment rooms is the new butfet and smoke- 
room at the “Criterion,” Piccadilly. The work 
done there is both elaborate and beautiful. two 
conditions often not found together. Messrs Burke 
& Co. are responsible for both the conception and 
execution of the decoration. The buffet is a 
long room, with the smoking-room at the far 
end. and light is only attainable at either end; 
this necessitated the use of light-coloured marbles 
and a great deal of iridescent and opalescent 
material in the ceiling. The long sides of the room 
аге а series of arches deeply recessed on coupled 
columns, standing on a plinth or dado of marble 
from Tennessee; the marble of the wall linings, 


and it is the hrst time that these marbles from the 
United States have been used in Great Britain. 
That from Vermont has exceedingly beautiful wavy 
lines that have been used with the effect of giving 
width and continuity to the design. The shatts are 


WINDOW, WESLEYAN CHAPEL, WITNEY.—The 


—— E) 
FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—M. Jean Paul Laurens has been elected 
President of the Socicte des Artistes Francais for 
1900. M. Detaille has been elected president of the 


M. Cormon. the 
cupola for the Palais des 


Trocadero Amphitheatre. One of the ceilings, 


A com- 


The Municipality of Grenoble has just 


Paris.——A new bridge is shortly to be built over 


The 
International Congress of "l'Art Public" is to be 


in the new building which has been built on the site 


of the Saint-Germain market for the use of the 


service of examinations of the Paris Municipality. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The new St. Mary's 
Cathedral is being erected at the corner of B and 
East Brigham-street, Salt Lake City. The structure 
is 0^ ft. wide at the transepts bv 130 ft. deep. and 
will accommodate 1,200 worshippers. The plan is 
cruciform, the main part consisting of a wide and 
lofty nave with narrow aisles on each side. 
The principal entrance is from Brigham-street, 
approached by a series of steps and terraces. 
The two towers will be 200 ft. high. The in- 
terior fittings will be very elaborate, the organ-loft 
will be on the south side of the church, and the 
main floor part of the eastern tower forms the 


baptistry. Тһе architect is Mr. C. M. Neuhausen, 
assisted by Mr. J. S. Birch. 
— . —. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPOINTMENTS OF SANITARY INSPECTORS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the ap- 
pointments ог re-appointments of Sanitary 
Inspectors as follows :—Mr. T. D. Young in Isling- 
ton, Miss A. Tattersall in Poplar, Mr. J. I. Lonnon 
in St. Pancras, Mr. W. Brown in St. Pancras, Mr. 
G. T. Billing in Holborn. 

ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—In an article 
on this subject in Photography tor January 18. Mr. 
Н. W. Bennett says:—‘ The importance of the 
lighting in regard to the ettectiveness of the picture 
is appreciated bv most workers, but there is another 
aspect which does not appear to be so recognised, 
and that is its effect on the character of the archi- 
tecture. Frequently a diſſerence in the time of day 


will materially affect the nature of the lighting in 
this respect. The direction in which the strongest 
light enters windows may entirely change the 
character of the work; certain portions may be 
emphasised or brought into relief, while others сі 
lesser importance may be relatively subdued, 
and it will well repay any worker to study his 
subject under the varying aspects due to this 
cause before deciding 
The writer goes on to say that “ insufficient fore. 
ground is a weak point in many architectural 
photographs" but in regard to this point photo. 
graphers in general do not understand what an 
architect wants a photograph for. The notion oi 
photographers is always to produce a “ view” with 
the building in the centre of it. What the architect 
wants is not a view, but the detail of the building 
as large and clear as possible. 


to expose his plate.” 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS, FELIXSTOWE.—Colonel 


С. Н. Luard, R. E., an Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Felixstowe, on the roth inst., with regard to 
an application by the Urban District Council for 
sanction to borrow 4.670/. for works of private 
street improvements. Mr. F. B. Jennings (the Clerki 
and Mr. G. S. Horton (the Survevor) explained tothe 
Inspector the engineering details in connexion witt 
the making.up of the six roads—Leopold.roai, 
Stanlev-road, Tomline-road, Princes road, Welse. 
terrace, Queen's-road, and a passageway near the 
Ordnance. 


MIDLAND MASTER BUILDERS’ FEDERATION- 


The annual meeting of the Midland Centre of the 
National Building Trades Employers Federation. 
which embraces the counties of Nottingham, Derby, 
Leicester, 
Rutland Salop, Statford, Warwick, Worcestershire. 
&c., was held ou the 16th inst. at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham. Alderman Bowen (Birmingham) rre 
sided, and amongst those present were Messrs. |. 
Dickinson, J. V. Porter and A. Brown (Derby) Ti 
report of the executive board congratulated the 
members оп the continued prosperity of the build. a 
trade in the Midlands. The Chairman, in mov; 
the adoption of the report, stated that, althoug: 
the Midland centre was young in compar 
son with the other centres of the Nation: 
Federation. the work of the past vear work 
have beneficial effects in the future, and as the 
work of organisation progressed those benetts 
would be more evident. 
putes the object of the Federation was to secutc 
settlement by conciliatory means, if possible, and 50 
prevent those disastrous dislocations which had in 
the past frequently disorganised the trade. Mr. j 
Bowden (North Stattordshire) seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. Sapcote (Birmingham. 
Mr. Brown (Derby), and carried unanimously. 00 
the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 


Lincoln, Northampton, Huntingdon. 


In the case of trade dis 


H. Barnsley (Birmingham), Mr. Jas Wright 


(Nottingham). was elected President for the ensu:ng 
year. The following officers were also elected 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. A. Chambers (Leicester. 
Mr. John J. Moffat (Birmingham); treasurer, Н 
Willcock (Wolverhampton); 
Wood (Leicester), and 
the motion of Mr. Albert S. Smith, seconded by Mr. 
Dallow, votes of thanks were passed to the Pre: 
dent, officers, and executive, for their services during 
the past year. 


auditors, Sharman 
J. V. Porter (Derby). On 


PAINTING IN ENAMEL, — Professor Herkomt! 


lectured on Monday at Burlington House on " Paint 
ing in Enamel.” It must be understood, be sa. 
that he would treat only of painting in enamel. nèl 
of champlevé and cloisonné. And of painting he 
could speak only of his own methods, for he knew 
very little indeed of the methods of other workers 
many of whom tried to cast an unnecessary myster 
over the practice of the art. The foundation ot ? 
painting in enamel was copper, and the pue 
explained first of all the qualities of that metal, w : 
workers in enamel hammer their plates before we 
ing on them, and why the old enamellers used ра 
convex in shape. For his part, һе did not belies 


in such convex plates. It seemed to him c 
that for pictorial purposes the plate should 170 
nearly flat as possible, and most of his later ent 


were practically flat. The lecturer then expiunc 


the use of the wooden blocks on the table. ДЫ 
copper plates were cleaned on them betore p 
mencing to paint with the aid of an en 55 
Hannel “ dolly“ and emery powder. The ol о 
was to use acid, but he did not like it. The 5. 
lute cleanliness of the copper was. however, ange 
tial; the least fraction of grit or nager-marks m m 
ruin your plate. The next thing was to nn gave 
plate with the ticst flux ; and the lecture 
elaborate directions for preparing 15 5 aud 
powder by grinding it in an agate m t rid oi 
subsequently washing it many times 1 
the milky impurities which. if allowed 116 The 
would make the colour muddy and der to t 
method of applying the enamel pow escribes 
back and front of the plates wis then sadid? 
The back was not so important, but the spr Tle 
of the coating on the front required great м the 
plate was now ready for drying and fring. 4% 20 
uses of the muttle, of the high tos designed br 
ingenious screen of glass and asbestos ps time 
the lecturer, were now made clear. 


occupied in firing had to be judged from tee i 


experience—science could not measure i 
the asbestos and glass screen you 
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тоог work now and again, and when done | penalties for neglecting to give notice as required by | dence to show that there was any defect in the 
the plate should have а certain brassy, | Section 145, and the other for doing work affecting scaffold. . / 
ѕаітопу look. When cool, the plate was | {һе construction of a public building without the] The Judge said he was satisfied that the scaffold 
ready for the tracing of the design on it approval of the District Surveyor. Evidence was | was properly constructed. The plaintiff was no 
with carbon paper—a design which should have | given that the defendant as builder had commenced | doubt stepping from the higher scaffold to the lower 
been made beforehand with the greatest possible | and practically completed work to the Surrey- | опе when this accident happened, and the verdict 
care. The Professor then described the gradual | square Board School without notice. The work com- | would therefore be for the defendanta, though he 
modelling up of a figure from a dark ground, | prised the construction of a new boiler-house in the | thought the plaintiff was entitled to half his wages 
showing examples of enamels at each stage of firing, | basement, the underpinning of an external wall, and | for three weeks. 

and explaining his reasons for departing at a certain | the construction of a new flue carried up through 
point from the recognised methods of flesh painting | the whole height of the school building ; as this 
in enamel. “To every painter," said the lecturer | work was being done to a public building it was by 
in conclusion, ^ comes a disappointing moment іп | Section 78 entirely subject to the control of the 
the middle period of his career—a moment when he | District Surveyor, who had had no opportunity, 
begins to feel the limitations of his art. A change | owing to defendant's neglect, of inspecting the work 
of some sort is wanted, and at this time painting in | during progress. | | 
enamel will serve a man if it suits him. It is} Mr. Hopkins fined defendant 203. and costs оп 
emphatically work for an artist's middle period.— | each summons, 
Morane Post, 

INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT East HAM.—Mr. 
John E. Skipsev, organist at the parish church of St. 
Mary Magdalene, East Ham, has made some interest- 
ing discoveries Of mural decorations, believed to 
be eleventh century work, almost synchronous 
with the building of the edifice. Beneath a casing 
of plaster ngures have been found of Satan, the eves 
directed scowlingly upon full-sized figures of our 
Redeemer and the Virgin with infant. The scene 
depicted is believed to be the Temptation in the 
Wilderness, Over a pointed arch is a painting of 
Goliath, David, and Saul, which apparently has been 
chipped with chisel and hammer.—Essev County 
Chronicle, 

NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual general meeting of this Association was 
held on Fridav last week, at the Association's offices 
(Bentinck Buildings), the chair being taken by Mr. 
Jas Wright (the retiring President). The accounts 
for the past year were laid before the members, 
and considered satisfactory, they showing a balance 
in hand, in spite of the increased expenses of 
the year through the plasterers' lock-out and the 
subsequent strike. The report of the Honorary 
Secretary (Mr. F. Hodson), summarising the work 
of the Association for 1899, was then presented 
and adopted. The following officers were elected 
for this year :—President, Mr. W. Edgar; Vice- 
President, Mr. H. Vickers; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
W. J. Woodsend ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. Barlow. 
It was decided to have the annual dinner next 
month as usual. | 

FIRE АТ NEWCASTLE.—A great fire occurred on 
Tuesday in Newcastle-on-Tyne, destroying the 
Central Exchange Art Gallery, one of the works of 
Richard Grainger. A year or two ago the gallery 
Was reconstructed as to its interlor, and contained 
the Vaudeville Theatre, a restaurant, a café, and a 
suite of club rooms, all of which were newly deco- 
rated, The institution was in the heart of the most 
important block of business property in the city, 
being surrounded on three sides by large shops. 
The premises were leased to Messrs. H. Engel & 
Co., but the Vaudeville Theatre was closed. The 
whole block, with the exception of a few of the club 
rooms facing Grainger-street, was gutted. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE AT SCARBOROUGH.— 
Another dispute has arisen between the master 
builders and the operative plasterersof Scarborough, 
аз to the rules which are to apply to the conditions 
under which the masters and men work. On the 
occasion of the lock-out of plasterers throughout the 
country in March last, the Scarborough masters 
declined to join on the ground that they had no 
grievance, aad were not affected, and because the 
Majority of Union plasterers in the town were 
not employed by members of the Masters Associa- 
tion. Asettlement of that dispute was arrived at 
in May, but as the Scarborough masters had not 
joined in the lock-out they contended they were not 
bound by thesettlement. At this time, owing to the 
Hull dispute, a lock-out was ordered of all trades by 
the Yorkshire Federation of Builders, and 5саг- 
borough masters joined in the lock-out which 
included 25 per cent. of plasterers. The result was 
that the whole body of Union men came out. 
Eventually an agreement was arrived at, and they 
returned to work, The plasterers contend that the 
rules which applied to their trade were rendered 
null and void, and that new rules should be drawn 
upin which the London agreement should be in- 
corporated. This the masters declined to do, 
alleging that the agreements with reference to the 
demarcation of work and that with reference to the 
number of apprentices were not feasible in Scar- 


ACTION AGAINST ARCHITECTS. 


ON the 22nd inst., Mr. Justice Phillimore con- 
cluded the hearing of the case of Solomon 7. 
Palgrave & Co., an action by the plaintitf, Mr. J. D. 
Solomon, formerly lessee of the Theatre loyal, 
Kilburn, against Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, 
to recover #105 which he alleged the defendants 
had agreed tu pay in the event of their failing to 
complete the purchase of the plaintitt’s leasehold 
interest in the Theatre Royal, Kilburn, within six 
months from December 25, 1898, and which they 
had failed to do. The detendants denied liability, 

IN the City of London Court, on Thursday last and counterclaimed for specitic performance and 
week, before Mr. G. Pitt-Lewis, О.С., Deputy-Judge, | damages. . 
and a jury, the case of the Estates and Investment Mr. justice Phillimore, in giving judgment, said 
Corporation, Limited, which was partly heard а | that the effect of the contract contained in the 
month ago, and reported at the time in the columns | letter of December 23, 1898, was that the plaintitt 
of the Builder, was disposed of. The action was gave the defendants the right within three months 
brought by the plaintiffs, of 8, Great Winchester- | of saying they would purchase the premises in 
street, E.C., who sought to recover the sum of | question. If they agreed within that time to do so, 
131, 8s. 2d. as damages for breach of contract. The then they were to submit plans to the County 
case for the plaintitís was that they employed the| Council for approval. When they had got that 
defendants to paint forty-five houses at their approval, the purchasers were to pay a deposit 
property at Bush Hill-lane. The work was|of 5 per cent, and then there was to 
done so badly that it was found necessary to|be an agreement in the usual form for the 
do it again. They contracted to paint the outside|sale of the vendor's interest in the property. 
of the houses, and that was to include gutters, | He was clearly of opinion that the plaintiff was 
stackpipes, &c. Тһе plaintiffs alleged that the [entitled to the 1054, and certain costs connected 
defendants had not painted the insides of the | with that part of the case would be his in any event. 
gutters and stackpipes, and they contended that | The defendants, however, said that sums were due 
the custom of the buildizg trade required them to | to them from the plaintiff in excess of то]. He 
do so. The plaintiffs had had to paint the parts | сате to the conclusion that time was not of the 
which had been left, and they now asked the|essence of the contract, and also that there was no 
defendants to be held liable for the expenditure | wilful default or repudiation by the defendants 
which had had to be incurred. The defendants, too, | which would allow the plaintiff to tix a time within 
had damaged a number of slates while doing the | which the contract was to be performed and there- 
work. The defendants, on the other hand, denied | fore that the defendants had a right to claim to go on 
that they had done anything of the sort. It was| with the contract. That being the case, the 
never contemplated when the contract was made | defendants were entitled to damages if they could 
that the insides of the gutters and stack-pipes would | show what loss they had suffered. In the result 
have to be painted. There was no custom prevailing | his lordship gave judgment tor the defendants on 
іп the building trade which could require them to | the counter claim for 315/. 10s. with costs: the 
do so. ` | plaintiff to have 104. for the costs to which he was 

Witnesses were called on both sides in support of | entitled, and the 105/. in Court to be paid out to 
the respective views, and the jury found for the | the defendants. : 


defendants. 


PAINTING INSIDE GUITERS: 
ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


IS A SHOW-CASE A BUILDING? 


AT the North London Police-court, on the 17th 
inst., Mr. Thompson Fisher, photographer, of Mare- 
street, Hackney, was summoned before Mr. Fordham 
week, before his Honour Judge Edge, James Charles | for erecting a building in the forecourt of his house 
Healey, bricklayer, claimed of Messrs. Patman bevond the general line of frontage without the 
& Fotheringham, Limited, under the Employers’ | consent in writing of the London County Council. 
Liability Act, for 3ol. damages for personal injuries. Mr. Chilvers appeared for the County Council; 

Mr. Chester Jones was counsel for the plaintiff, | Mr. C. V. Young defended. 
and Mr. McIntyre represented the defendants. | Mr. Chilvers said that the defendant had erected a 

Counsel for the plaintiff stated that plaintiff was | show-case in his front garden for the display of his 
working for the defendants on July 26 last at a | photographs without the consent of the Council as 
building which the defendants were erecting in | required by the London Building Act of 1894. This 
Bishop's-court, Chancery-lane. Plaintiff was working | structure was 13 ft. long, 8 ft. high, and 3 tt. wide, 
on a scaffolding which was thrown out of the window, | and was made of wood covered with zinc on a brick 
and it became necessary for him to go round to the | foundation. The front was glazed, and at the back 
front of the building, the scaffolding extending along | were panelled doors. It was lighted by gas. 
the edge of the building. The plaintiff had no means Evidence was given to show that no consent for 
of knowing the situation of the scaffolding, and | the erection of the show-case had been given, and 
found that it did not go round the front. Hethere-| that it stood 3 ft. 9 in. beyond the general line ot 
fore knew of that danger and escaped it; but he | frontage. 
fell into a danger which he had no means of antici- Mr. Young contended that the London Building 
pating. One of the poles gave way and he suffered | Act was designed for the regulation of the habita- 
a very bad fall. The poles ought to have been | tions of men, and he argued that, as this was not a 
securely fastened. He was subsequently taken to | habitable structure, it would be exempt from the 
the hospital and then removed home іп a cab. | operation of the Act. He quoted cases to show 
Plaintiff was in bed eight days and was under | that a builder's office which was 10 ft. high, and a 
medical attendance for about a month. He was| wood and iron bungalow of four rooms, erected as 
still sutfering from the effects of the injuries to his | an advertisement and for sale, had been held not to 
right hand, and could not return to work until | be buildings within the meaning of the Act. 

August 28. Mr. Fordham : In the first case the office was оп 

In cross-examination, the plaintiff admitted that Wheels; in the second, the bungalow was never 
he had not previously examined the scatfolding. meant for habitation or use at the place where it 
The scaffold to which he fell was more than 5 ft. | was erected. 
below, A man, named Munro, who was also in-| Мг. Young: This structure is not intended for 
jured had since died. | | habitation. Р 

For the defence, Frederick Charles Simpkins, the Mr. Fordham: It is intended for use for the 
general foreman on the building, said he had | display of the defendant's photographs. 
examined the scaffolding in question before it was Mr. Young went on to say that the present. show- 
used, and in his opinion it was perfectly secure. | case took the place of a similar one which had 
Workmen ought not to jump from one scaffold to been there since 1891, and which had never been 
another. Plaintiff fell from one scaffold to a | interfered with. , Moreover, the County Council 

had proceeded against another photographer in the 


ACTION FOR INJURIES. 
AT the Clerkenwell County Court, on Friday last 


"ni i truck work 

borough. The Union As 5 are Ін e said he should imagine that it was | same street in 1594 for erecting a similar show-case, 
on the 22nd inst. u ) kom 9135 that men would not jump from опе | апа had failed. As they did not appeal, the de- 
po афа scattold to another. fendant thought he would be quite safe in taking 

The witness said the plaintiff had no need to be | away his old show-case and renewing it. 
LEGAL. where the accident took place. He admitted that Mr. Fordham said at present he was of opinion 
¥ BUILDING | he did not see the accident, but the plaintitt had no | that this show-case was а structure, and that the 
CASE UNDER THE 1894 LONDO? А business on the higher scaffold at all. | consent of the Council was required for its erection; 
ACT : Mr. Migotti general manager to the defendants, | but still he thought it would be very hard on the 
| ( defendant to have to pull down a structure which 


intiff soon after the accident, 
a on all right. He told 
usiness to jump from 


CT TO GIVE NOTICE. said he saw the p i 
dad and he said he was getting 


і ice- , Mr. 
Ox the 16th inst, at V the plaintiff that he had no b 


; Mr. Hopkins to answer n 
H. Line appeared before № Bernard Dicksee, | one scaffold to another. -— 
two ee Biene Cres &c., опе for | Мг. McIntyre submitted that there was n 
District Surveyo 


really did no harm to any one. He adjourned the 
zase to consider his decision, and in the meantime 
he hoped that the defendant would come to some 
arrangement with the Council. 
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POINT UNDER THE WORKMEN'S COMPEN- | only to cover the ordinary work of an architect, 
ION ACT apart from the work of taking out quantities. The 

SATIO? , 1897. usual course of business was that the builder em- 

THE case of Haddock v. Humphreys came before | ployed some one to take out the quantities. The 
the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices | builder affixed his own price to the quantities, and 
A. L. Smith, Rigby, and Collins, on the 2oth inst., | he added to the amount of his tender the fee of the 
on the appeal of the applicant from an award of the | quantity surveyor, and in the event of the tender 
Judge of the Lancashire County Court sitting at] being accepted that fee was included in the first 
iverpool, in an arbitration under the Workmen's | certificate given by the architect. It was not usual in 
Compensation Act, 1897. London for the builder to employ the architect 
It appeared that the applicant was the widow of | to take out quantities, but it was said that in the 

a workman killed by an accident in the course of | country that course was not considered objection- 
his employment, the employers being Messrs. W. | able, and was permissible. In the present case the 
& T. Humphreys, who were carters. At the time | defendant acted as quantity surveyor, and the 
the accident occurred, the deceased man was en- amount of his fee was included in the sum for 
gaged in the work of removing a log of timber from | which the defendant, as architect, gave his first 
a pile of logs and !oading it on one of the respon- | certificate. Subsequently the piaintiff discovered 
dents’ carts, the respondents having arranged with | what had been done, and he claimed the benefit of 
a firm of builders who had bought the log, to re- | the payment on the ground that by the terms of the 
move it from the place where it was stored. Тһе | employment the defendant's charge was to be ап 
place where the accident happened was a timber- | inclusive one. The defendant, on the other hand, 
yard, distant 150 yards from the water of the said that the agreement between them was that he 
Canada Dock at Bootle. Alongside the water was | should be confined to his ordinary duties as archi- 
a large space called the timber quay, which | tect, and that the builder might, if he had chosen, 
stretched back from the water a distance of | һауе employed any one else to take out the quan- 
ISo yards, and beyond this, running parallel | tities, which was a necessary thing to be done. His 
with the water, was a cart road, which Was | Lordship thought that the agreement between 
used bv the public. On the further side of this road | the parties did not cover the cost of taking out 
was a line of offices, to each of which was attached | the quantities, but he felt constrained to say 
а yard. These offices and yards were leased by the | that he did not think the defendant had acted 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to certain | as an honourable man, as he had concealed from the 
timber merchants, and it was ia one of these yards | plaintiff the fact that he was making this arrange- 
that the timber in question was stored. Тһе area | ment. With regard to the other part of the case, 
comprising these offices and yards was enclosed by | the damages were claimed on the ground that the 
a wall and gates, and on the further side of this| defendant had been negligent in issuing his final 
area ran a highway called Regent's-road, and | certificate. On this part of the case the defendant 
beyond this apain there were similar offices and | was sued for negligence only ; there was no impu- 
yards. The only question in the case was whether | tation of fraud. The defendant's answer to this 
the place where the timber was stored was a wharf, | was that he had relied on the word of the builder, 
so as to come, by virtue of Section 23 of the Fac-| but his Lordship was satisfied that the defendant 
tory and Workshop Act, 1895, within the definition | had not held the scales impartially, and had been 
of “factory” contained in Section 7 of the | guilty of negligence, which had benefited the builder 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. at the expense of the plaintiff. He was clearly of 
At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel | opinion, however, that damages were not recover- 
the Court, by a majority (Lord Justice Rigby | able on this part of the case, having regard to the 
dissenting), held that the place was not a wharf, | authorities. The principle of law applicable to the 
and dismissed the appeal. case was that where two men employed a third to 
Mr. Blackwood Wright appeared for the appel-| settle a dispute they were bound by what he 
lant, and Mr. Joseph Walton, Q.C., and Mr. Leslie | decided. The parties in the present case were 
Scott for the respondents. supposed to have satisfied themselves as to the 
third person’s skill and care, and they were not 
allowed to say, after his decision bad been given, 
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separate sums of ql. or sl. each. He therefore con. 
sidered that Mr, Avern was only entitled, at most 
to rol, but he had already paid plaintiff 151, odd. 
He had made the extra allowance, however, оп 
account of plaintiff having a good deal of trouble 
over his work. 

Cross- examined: He had never suggested that 
Mr. Avern should look to the other builder, Mr. 
Love. for his charges for the tracings, &c. 

The Judge: I understand the defendant to say 
that he paid the plaintiff more than he was legally 
obliged to pay. | 

Solicitor for the defendant : Yes, sir: but at the 
same time we deny liability to pay beyond the 
amount which we admit. 

The judge: 1 find for the defendant. I think he 
has paid sufficient. 

Solicitor for the plaintiff : Do I understand your 
Honour to hold that the 17/. odd is sufficient? 


The Judge: I hold that anything above 100. 
sufficient. 


WHAT IS “АМ ACCIDENT"? 


AT the Clerkenwell County Court on Tuesday the 
case of William Andrews, Islington, 2. W. J. Collins, 
Highgate, was heard. This was an arbitration 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897, as to 
the amount of compensation payable to Andrews in 
respect of personal injury caused by an accident in 
the course of his employment. 

The respondent pleaded that no accident hap 
pened, the plaintiff being injured by being knocked 
off the scaffold by another workman, who was pro- 
secuted and punished. 

Mr. Duckworth was counsel for the respondent. 

Mr. Gill represented the applicant, and said the 
main question was whether what happened 
amounted to an accident within the Act. Mr. 
Collins was employed under a contract to build a 
house or houses at Muswell Hill, and for the pur- 
pose of superintending that work he had in his 
employment the applicant Andrews, who was in 
the receipt of a wage of 3/. a week. He had to 
superintend the care of the building and stores and 
the necessary materials used, and in pursuance ot 
that duty he had occasion to think that the 
scaffolder was not dealing properly with the rope. 
He spoke to the man Purser about it, and he denied 
it Thelatter was engaged in fixing some further 
scaffolding, and he went up to Andrews and struck 


IMPORTANT ACTION AGAINST AN 
ARCHITECT. 


MR. JUSTICE MATHEW, in the Queen's Bench Divi- 
sion, on the 23rd inst. gave judgment in the case of 
Restell 7. Nye,an action brought by the executors of 
the plalntiff, who had died since the action was 
commenced, against the defendant, an architect, to 
recover money alleged to have been received by the 


without costs. 


appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Boxall and Sir 


him a blow which took him so completely by sur- 
prise that he lost his balance and fell off the 
scaffold, from 30 ft. to 35 ít, and he was very 


seriously injured. He was under treatment for 
some time. à 


* 


Mr. Duckworth said Purser was employed by the 
sub-contractor, and they had paid 27!., nine weeks 
at 3l. a week. and 5/. to a subscription list. 

Considerable legal argument followed as to the 


that he had acted negligently or with want of skill. 
There must be judgment for the defendant, but 


Mr. Reginald Bray, Q.C., and Mr. E. Morton 
Lennox Napier for the defendant. 


meaning of the word “accident”; and the Judge 
said he must hold that this did not come within 
the Act, not being an accident that could be fore- 


defendant to the plaintiff’s use, and also damages ARCHITECTS CONDITIONAL FEES. 


for the defendant's negligence. AT Brompton County Court, on Tuesday, before 
It appeared that the defendant was employed by | Judge Stonor, Mr. Ernest Avern, architect, 15, | seen. 
the plaintiff as architect in connexion with the | Tyrawly-road, Walham Green, London, W., sought | Не gave judgment for the respondent, but would 
building of a bungalow in Sussex. From the letters to recover 221. ros. from Мг. Joseph Codrington, | give leave to appeal and stay execution. 
which had passed between the parties it appeared | builder, 29, Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W., the claim 
that the defendant was to be paid by the plaintiff | being for professional charges for making and sup- 
for “ plans, specifications, and supervision of works" | plying plans, tracings, &c. Both plaintiff and de- 
5 per cent. upon the amount of the expenditure, | fendant are members of the Fulham Vestry. 
travelling and out-of-pocket expenses to be charged | Mr. F. J. Maw, solicitor, appeared on behalf of 
extra. In accepting the defendant's offer in these | the plaintitf, and Mr. Scatliff, solicitor, defended. 
terms, the plaintiff wrote that the charge was to be] The plaintiff stated that in October, 1897, he 
an inclusive charge covering everything. The | received instructions from the defendant to pre- 
defendant entered upon the work and prepared a | pare sketch-plans for five houses to be erected at 
specification, on which tenders were obtained, and | Romford, Essex. The sketch-plans having been 
included therein a provision that surveyor's charges | made, and approved by the defendant, the latter in- 
for bill of quantities should be 24 per cent. on the | structed him (plaintiff) to get out completed plans. 
amount of the estimate, and for drawings, &c., These also were prepared and approved, and the 
rol. тоз. The defendant himself prepared a bill of | defendant further requested him to make specifica- 
quantities, and obtained a tender from a firm of | tions, with a view to getting tenders for the erec- 
builders at Brighton for the erection of the bunga- | tion of the houses. Subsequently, however, the de- 
low for the price of 1,790. This tender was|fendant decided to have the work carried out by a 
accepted, and a contract was signed by the plaintifí, | Mr. Love, a builder. This involved alterations in 
which provided that the price should be paid by | the specifications, which alterations plaintiff made. 
instalments upon the defendant's certificates, and | His charges were according to the usual scale, but 
that his final certificate should be conclusive | the defendant refused to pay more than a portion 
evidence that the builders were entitled to receive | of them. 
payment of the final balance. When the work was] Cross- examined: It was not a fact that he had 
completed, the plaintiff paid the contract price, | offered to prepare the plans, &c., and get 4/. or 5l. 
together with the cost of certain extras on the | аз а preliminary fee, and a further 304. if the build- 
defendant's certificates. The defendant was paid|ings were erected. He understood that the defen- 
by the builders 24 per cent. on the contract price | dant was going to borrow money for the job, and 
for taking out the quantities, and the rol. ros. for | pay Mr. ve certain amounts as the work pro- 
the drawings. The plaintiffs case was that the | ceeded. He was not asked to prepare tracings for 
receipt of these payments by the defendant was a | the Local Authorities, but it was always necessary 
preach of the defendant's term of employment, | for an architect to do so. He was not an A. R. I. B. A.; 
and was alternatively a secret profit made by the | nevertheless he considered that he was entitled to 
defendant in the course of his employment. Тһе | the usual charges made in the profession. 
defendant, on the other hand, contended that the| Mr. Codrington, the defendant, stated that when 
ordinary course of business bad been followed, and | the plaintiff was asked what his charges would be 
that the plaintiff was fully aware that the cost of | for getting out the plans, &c., he replied, * Oh, I 
taking out the quantities was not included in the | will do them cheap—say 4l. or 5.“ It was also 
defendant's charges for acting as architect to the agreed that Mr. Avern was to have 30/. in the event 
work. The plaintiff also claimed damages for of the job going on. If, however, the matter fell 
lle ed negligence on the part of the defendant in | through—as had been the case—the plaintiff was to 
h " omitted to check tbe builders accounts with | get only the 4. or 54. He was prepared to pay a 
. and diligence, and for certifying for sums fair amount for the plans, but the tracings were 
due S d passed. The defendant, however | made for the other builder, Mr. Love, and as to 
d These allegations. the tracings for the Local Authorities well. he 
деп Lordship, in giving judgment, said that the | (defendant) gave no instructions for them to be pre- 
4 жн had alleged that the terms of his employ- | pared. The tive houses were to be in two lots, and 


ment by the plaintiti were that his charges were | the arrangement was that plaintiff should have two 


— — ڪڪ 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


20,225, —SINKS : T. W. Twyford.—A quarter-circular 
partition and a cross partition divide the body of 
the sink into three parts, whereof one is provided 
with а tube-shaped discharge-valve and overflow. 
pipe, to be lifted from its seat by the turning of a 
spindle, on which is a cam that engages with 4 
similar cam at the tube's top; the two other parts 
are fitted with a draining-board and a strainer Ге 
spectively. 

20,247.—WORKMEN’S TIME CHECKING APPA- 
RATUS : F. A. Whitchead.—The workman Чер, 
his own particular key and thereby causes it tá 
operate a spring punch with strip attached, A 
punched-out pieces being collected in a box; be 
crank levers, which are retained in either ont x 
two positions by a plate-spring, are also acted Ss 
by the key, and at their ends carry a signal p is 
which, when the key is pressed downwards. © 
passed in front of a window in front of the UB 
number ; the feed-roller of the strip is mov 2. 
hand ог by clockwork, and the strip is ruled cr 


20,283.—SLAG PAVING-BLOCKS, &C. : C. ве 
The casting moulds are supported by а {шч ап 
“head” of slag being obviated by means о oer 
inclined face which guides the slag from the the 
into an opening. One end and the near 52 ir 
mould are hinged to the other end. When с ісі 
closed the bottom is lifted, whilst its lugo catch 
hold the sides of the mould, keep it closed. 
at the end of the mould locks the bottom. l'une 

20,332.—WATER-CLOSET SEATS: S. 4. Bs board 
du Pied Selle.—The seat is hinged on to a fixes ine 
at its back, and the board is clamped to the! y | 
horn and its cone with half-rounded rings 
hang from bolts. cram 

ao oU IONE RS Cramps: %. Long 5 M 
comprises two pieces that are drawn PE to logs 
four arms—of the latter, two are pu upon à 
upon the stem or fixed part and two to ее з pin 
sliding bar which is retained in its position © 


PES 


id 
hz ux 


у, 
wie Bees 


ө * 
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dx 
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20,637.—GLAZING FOR ROOFS: А. S. Douglas.— | 10% 14, Clay Hall-rd., u. t. 47 yrs., g. r. 120. 10s. C580 


hat runs in a slot іп the bar and by a projection 
that engages in a slot in the stem. The sliding-bar | Flanges of beaded rails or bulb-shaped astragals | Whitechapel.—18 and 19, Tenter-st. South, f., г. З 
із adjusted either by a pinion and rack ог by pulling | carry the sheets of glass which are fastened with „ ʒñB ee UE Bes LIIS 
its screwed end; it is fixed by turning its collar so lead, zinc, or similar caps; spring-clips may be V VV add 
that the end of the screw on the collar will leave a | pressed down over the caps which may have curved | Camden Town.—s8, Camden-sq., чї. 44% yrs. 
slot in the screwed end and take a place between | or flat flanges, and gutters, fashioned of metal strips E. r. 104, ет. SOL ............. e ЕЕ А 750 
the threads; the two pieces carry Jugs, and аге | that clip the astragal's bottom Напре or bead serve By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
secured to their respective arms by a hook, a loop, | to carry away water; in another form drainage St. Luke's.—172, 174, and 176, Goswell-rd., u.t. 
and a web in each instance. channels are formed in the astragals, their central Cla ч Di Е 3 Park ad, “ust. 621 Е 
20,428—SASH FASTENINGS : Е. S'ohnstone & E. S. webs being grooved for the mid-ribs of the metal ne g. T. 144. 1 ЛЕТИЕ 
Ros.—A plate with its two wings form a frame in | C4PS- Holloway.—457, Holloway-rd, u.t. зо yrs., g. r. 
— . — 2. IOS., e. r. 857 eee вело вө вэ о TT 550 


which the bolt slides, and a spring moves a pawl 
which is pivotted between the wings for release of 
the pawl ;in order to draw back the bolt a knob 
that slides upon its stem is pressed down, but the 
pawl’s engagement in a notch locks the bolt when 
it is shot The bolt's bevelled nose serves to force 
the sashes into the closed position as it enters a 
keeper upon the upper sash. 

20430.—ACETYLENE LAMPS: G. Dillberg. — А 
cylinder provided with a perforated bottom-plate 
and ап open-work shelf for the calcium carbide is 
hung upon an outer chamber, and is closed with a 


By J. A. & W. THARP. 
Leytonstone.—-Norman-rd., six plots of building 
// ĩð2L МТК ТРЕ ТЕСТІ 425 
January 12.— By HU SwonDER (at Epping). 
Epping Upland, Essex. — Takeley's апа 
"Shingle Hall" Estate, 324a. зг. g8p., f., r. 
J eor en ³ V 8 or 
January 15.--Ву PALMER & Co. (at Brighton). 
Brighton, Sussex, — 133, Marine-parade, f., e. r. 2004. 2,010 
Ву POWELL AND POWELL (at Bath). 
Bath, omerset. — Weston- road,. Westfield 
House,” f., e. r. 854, ................. pes egt 1,450 
January 16. —By Dewannam, Tewson, & Co. 
Pimlico. —44, Gillinghain-street, area 16,250 ft, a 


MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. W. R. Lethaby on 
“Cast Iron.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Fifty-third 
annual general meeting. Mr. W. Schónheyder on 
Water Meters of the Present Day; with Special Refer- 
ence to Smail Flows and Waste in Dribbles.” 8 p.m. 

бая ауу Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. John Castell-Evans, F. I. C., on “Тһе Atmosphere; 


stopper fitted with a gas outlet which has a cock and | Pressure and Composition." 8 p.m. тойу rental of 4704. for 23] yr 
a burner: in operation, water is free to pass from] Zastitution of Civil Engineers (Students! Mecting).— | South Кошо cs | Bolton gardens u. t. 71 Te 
Mr. C. B. Fox on '* The Simplon Tunnel," 8 p.m. yrs., g. r. 304, г. 3000 e „ 3,050 


below into the cylinder, and when production ex- 
ceeds demand the generated gas dispels water from 
the carbide, the lower portion of the cylinder being 
large enough to contain any after-production of gas; 
if the gas by any chance escapes into the outer 


By ROGERS, CHAMAN, AND THOMAS. 
Westminster.—42, Bessborough-st., u.t. 34 yrs., 
ЕИО оор еа ASS РЕЛИКТ 570 
By Wrerorp & HARDING. 
Cbelsea.--52 to 58 (even), Christchurch-st., u. t. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
(Architectural Craftsmen's Society).—Mr. D. Skinner on 
“ Builders’ Lifting Appliances." 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 


chamber it is carried off ‘through a hole that is > i | . 
covered with wire gauze, which prevents any flame Institution of Junior Engineers.—Fitteenth Annivere| 42} yrs., g. T. 122. 168., r. 1194. .............. 1,240 
from passing backwards. sary Dinner, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the Presi- | Pimilico.—32, Commercial-rd., u. t. 14 Yrs., g. r. $4, 
қ 5 dent, the Hon. Charles А. Parsons, F.R.S., in the chair. * TAE 180 
‚ 20489.— LADDERS : F. F. Pilcher.—The invention | 6.30 p.m. January 17.—By J. Borr & Sons. 
lies in rendering accommodation ladders reversible, Ft. Pauls Ecclesiological Society. Annual Mecting at | Herne Hill.—z1, Romola-rd., u. t. 583 yrs., g. r. 
by which means the risers when the ladder is in one | the Chapter House. 2.30 p.m. Members are invited to OF. Sip Te oll ro ne: 325 
position become treads when the ladder is turned | attend service at the Cathedral at 4 O clock after the Anerley.—:29, Marlow-rd., u.t. 77 yrs, g. r. 
over ; the change is effected by pivotting the bottom | meeting. 7 i 62. 108, T. 7/444 . ла 220 
Step, and fixing it parallel to either the tread or the] People's Palace 25 rchitectura? Society. Visit to the | С . 2, and 3, J e s-mews, also I g. r. 
riser next adiacent b , ins that throu h holes new railway, Mile nd-road. 2.30 p.m. o ке . I yrs., g. T. 1226. md. uin 4..... . 540 
in the side 8 of the ladder. 8 Dundee Institute of Architecture. —Mr. R. S. Douglas D p ر‎ 202, Barry-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., 
| on “ бтеек and Gothic Abstraction from Natural Forms: Blac hea no 7%; Jn f 14. 55 1а; N 710 
2049L—WINDOWS : W. McGill.—The sash cords | а Comparison." With limelight illustrations. 7.30 pm. C 24} past 
>} . Ф 4) . * „ „ „ „ „% %% „% %%% % „„ ө ө „ „ „0 9 


January :8.— Ву MARK LIELL & Son. 


are fastened to rabbetted sliding stiles to which are 
Men and 4, Calderon-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 
2 . 


pivotted the lower ends of the rabbetted sash stiles, MONDAY, JANUARY 29. 


a latch or pivotted catch passing through a slotted | Royal Acadsmy.—Lectures on Architecture by Professor . Hee E Ete oe ERE one 480 
plate and engaging with a rounded projection | Aitchison, R. A., Progress in Architecture." 4 p.m. 29 and 31, Sedgwick-rd., u. t. 79 yrs., т.г. 84... 420 
fastens together the sliding and the sash stiles at | London Institution. Мг. Walter Crane on “ The Ele- January 19. —By Riper & Sons. 
their upper ends; when the sash is turned up into | ments of Linear Expression.” Illustrated. 5 p. in. Notting-hill. 4, St. Michael's-gardens, u.t. 70 

yrs., Е.Г. rol, e. r. 500. 400 


the frame the stiles are drawn together by means off Surveyors’ Institution.—Adjourned discussion on Mr. 
a wedge-shaped projection upon the pivot pin that] John Nisbet's paper on “Forest Management, with 


293 and 301, Latimer-rd., u.t. 634 угз. g.r. 114 605 
enters into a keyhole in the socket plate and presses 1 for the Economic Treatment of Woodlands in Б 


Yo: J. SHEFFIELD, 
Stepney.—134, White Horse-st., f., r. 48. 580 


against the plates inclined face. the British Isles.“ 8 p.m. SPA T: $ 

20,4900.—ELECTRICITY INSULATORS : F. Taylor & | „SY o, Arts (Cantor Lectures) —Mr Bennett H. une 1550. 6, Ford's Market, u.t. 99 yrs., 
W. Тај ) TRATOR F. ау © | Brough on “The Nature and Yield of Metalliferous Old E hal ^A i ALIE 250 
V. Taxlor.—The main conductor and а binding-wire | Deposits."—II. 8 p.m. Pool or ES 55 5 rd., f., r. 364. 88 455 
lie in two transverse slots and a vertical connecting d : Шын ыл н t. з g. r. ale TOR . 625 
; -rd., u. t. „g. r. ЗА 105. .. 215 


| ; ; Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
slot of the insulator, which, further, is cut away in 2 E. P. e e 
two dove-tail grooves for the insertion and the 
taking away of a locking-slide ; the arrangement 
can be used in a manifold shape upon one insulator, 
its lower part being of the ordinary form and 
having a rubber sleeve inside the inner shed, with a 
loose sleeve of metal to prevent breakage. 


Contractions used in these lists. —F.g.r. for freehold 
ground- rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground- rent; g. r. for ground- rent: r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for Cho . for leasehold ; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent} 
yd. for yard. 


8 p.m. 
Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Operative 


Department of the Royal Mint. 2 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30. 
Society of Arts (Applied Art Section). Mr. Cyril 


20,10.—GUIDING ROPES, CHAINS, &., FOR Davenport on Niello Work." 8 p.m. 

DING: | ' 5 tuti d ‘neers.—Mr. R. Runeberg on — . 
1 ate Кы Compan) е puide Since ОАЕ and Ice Breaking.” 
Pulley which delivers the rope vertically to the g сун PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
winding-drum is mounted upon a weighted frame S WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31. i : 
which I$ drawn along by a chain that winds around Societ» of Artt.—Sir Martin Conway, М.А. on “The WOOD. 
а small side-drum driven with gearing attached to Uode fe кесш af ihe Bolivian Andes. 8 pen: Per Petersburg standard hinded "T 

5. “ $. А 


White Sea: first yellow deals...... 18 o o 2 10 о 


th : ч . . B . . f 
e main shaft. The winding-drum is made in the Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 


m vf a conical frustum if long ropes are to be | м, J. Castell-Evans, F. I. C., on “ Air and Ventilation; | Second do . 16 оо 18 о o 
Combustion and Respiration." 8 p.m. А Thirddo....................... 1310 O 15 о o 
20,5344. — GAS STOVES AND BURNERS: . Northern Architectural Association.—An evening c! | Battens, 405., 308., and 15s. less res- 
McCartney,—Into the burner's channei is introduced | Notes, with limelight illustrations, by Mr. J. Т. Cackett. P ресе deal 
the pierced nozzle of the supply pipe, and the | 7:39 P· m. ie d do i hams le E ион 
hannel is fashi А ; THURSDAY, FRBRUARY 1. cond dd они ‚ 12 о о 131 0 
channel is fashioned with a lower extension to be Я Battens, 305. and 205. less respec- 
closed with a damper, so that when the fire is first | Royal Academy.—Lectures on Architecture, by Pro- tively. 
, 0 is “ ess in Architecture.”—ITI, ; 
lighted the air supply can be kept under control. | fessor Aitchison, R. A. Progress in Petersburg: ТЫ deals .......... 1010 о 1210 0 
The mixin cham r А К 4 p.m. Қ . : О. W 1te ttens n 9 o o 10 оо 
cylinder cate 4 „ 2. 0704 а Сюй and Mechanical Engineers Society. —Mr. F. Н. Riga, white deals ......... e... 910 O 1010 O 
standard Th à cling 10 pones mr Hummel on Graphical Solutions of Certain Problems in Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 o o 18 o o 
4 lis bl e stove 1s described as especially Engineering.” 8 p.m. Third do. % „%% еееоовеее 14 о о 16 о о 
ррисаМе to water -heaters or water - distilling Fourth do. ................... 12 О 0 13 0 0 
apparatus, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2. Fifth do e fs. II 0 0 I2 о o 
Battens, 30S., 20S., and ros. less 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section). — Mr. 
G. M. Nicholson, Ib. A. S. I., on “ Opening up Land for 
Building Purposes." 7 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Mr. H. G. Cotsworth on Arc Lamps and Arc 


respectively. 
Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted festa deals .... 11 о о 11 10 o 
Battens, тоз. and ss. less respec- 
tively. 
Whitewood, s to 10 per cent. less. 


20,538—FLOOR COVERINGS: W. L. Allcroft.—A 
Hexible material is composed of single or built-up 
Veneers or pieces of wood, which are affixed with 
Blue or cement on to both the sides of a canvas, 
felt, or similar fabric. 


: көт | Lighting.” 8 p.m. 
poc% WEATHER-TIGHT JOINT FOR WINDOW Е Sanitary Inztitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— | Norwegian second yellow battens... 8 o о 810 o 
RS, HATCHES, &C. : T: Hamilton.—For making Mr. J. Castell-Evans, F. I. C., on " Water : Composition, Third do. 6 „ „„ „%%% „%. „%%.U7ͤ % „%%% „% „„ воо 7 15 0 8 о о 
a weather-tight joint between the frame and а Pollütion, and Purification." 8 p.m. Fourth do. ................... 710 0 715 o 
hinged sash or similar flap is employed a flexible] systitution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the Whitewood, 108. less. 
tube, which is either expanded with fluid pressure | electrical works of the London United Tramways, Limited. оАо, Crown Deck deals, per 
or inflated with air, fits into a recess cut in the Assemble at the works, 88, High-road, Chiswic . 2.30 p.m. Brack 3 М.» . [EMEN . x i s : 2 0 
rame, and is provided with an inlet valve; a lever St. Lawrence Pine deals, &c., per е 
t bears against a splayed plate, ог a screw, secures SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3. р | PSH.:— 
the hinged flap or frame ; the tube is protected with| British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters | үң, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 20 o o ay o о 
4 Casing of non-inflammable material. Halt).—6 p.m. КА? " Бі 0 „„ 
z o 
air PLESHING APPARATUS : A. V. de Murat.— —  9————— 8 oddments ET is о Е i 28 о 
dla partitions, spreading from a common centre, , 11 ard " regular sizes g o o 11 o o 
divide the tipping-tank into four triangular com-| SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY "n dne E ee s. 
foo whereof the uppermost one becomes ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 4 ” di dud ier : 9 B 25 s 
with water until a certain height is reached, St. Ta '5 d s Ы 
wh oe | ї Т t. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
ereupon the tank tilts over and brings a second January 11.— Ву C. С. & T. Moore. First, regular sizes .— 9 10 о I210 0 
compartment into place to be filled in its turn. By | Whitechapel.—sg and бо, Highest. (one fourth oo Second - “ка азаға 9 OO 9 10 O 
htting a radial tube, closed at its end, and contain- | Share). c., e. r. 3217. 8s. * itty g. zs Third i „ . 815 o 9 оо 
Ing а rolling weight, at each side of the tank, pre- оа er., : е0 E 325} Fourth n ese Ко. то о 
mature operation is guarded against; or the tank P Ne PE cae d's-rd., u.t. 60 yrs. | 
mar be mounted, eccentrically in order that . are е wood as imped and 
Ж . i . » . oe 4 $ . te a T d S. : » $5 2 i 7 2 
empty tank's centre of mass will always be under | Old Ford.—:3A, 144, 15 to a1, 3 И ? С ipu 1,840 | be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 


the axis of its suspension. 593 yrs., gr» 314. 105. cone 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, c., still open, but not included in this Lat, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. | 
T Des to 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. бирүе 
| 
Childrens’ Нотев.......................................... EE Luton Union ......... .............. "TES 20 Guineas...... ................ наннан ыы RODS 
School, Public Library, Fire Station, Ce. Tos UTER Eastbourne Corporation 501. ; 302. ; о its — . —(I(Iᷣ ———— B 1 
Design. for Interior of a Room CN British Charrier Wood Carving Co. 100 Guineas . „FCC do | 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by N 
Portland Cement (8,000 tons) ................................ " Oldham Town оше. ind .....| 8. A. Pickering, Civil Engineer, Borough Surveyor, Oldham... Jan. 9 
Coastguard Buildings, Flamborough Head, Yorks. ... Admiralty... . wee . Director of Works, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. C. . .. . do. 
Pair Villas, George Mellor-roa?, Ashton-under-Lyne... 5 W. H. George & Son, Archite-ta, Old. square, Ashton. under- Lyne | do. 
Additions to Schools, Combe Down, Бабир SS wicket W.J. Willcox, Architect, 1, Belmont, Bath .. do. 
*Roman Catholic Church ар Lowestoft 8 J ГЕККЕ G. & R. P. Baines, 5, Clement's Inn, W. C., & F. W. Richards, Lowestoli Jan. 31 
Surveyor's Materials . VVV ...| Plymouth Corporation „ J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Omces . ... seres. do. 
Four Cottages, Woodside ........ „ N novis W. Fairless, Architect, Ryton-on-Tyne ..........0 . у . 40. 
Church, Boat of Garten, N. B. . .. . REA A. Mackenzie, Architect, Kingussie . . . ... .. @0, 
Additions to House, Altyre, N.B. . JC ͤ Los Fides eias Reid & Wittet, Architects, Elgin. . НЕТУ o do. 
Alterations to Workhouse . CANNOCK (Staffs.) Guardians A. Veall, Architect. Wolverhampton . . .. .. . . — do. 
*Additions to School, Two Waters ЕМЕ OM Hemel Hampstead School Board. W. A. Fisher, 36, Marlowes, Hemel Hampstead. . Feb. 1 
Six Houses, 8t. George' s-road, Barnsley .................. : Wade & Turner, "architects, 10, Pitt-street, n . do. 
Wall and Railings, Cathays Park . ͥ Cardiff Corporation .............. eias W. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall . а. do. 
Whinstone (3,000 tons) . . ⁊ Езсгіск (Yorks.) R. D. C. . . . . .. Surveyor, 1, Museum street, Уогк . . . . . . .. . . . . . 00. 
Warehouse, Water. Inne, Bradford ...... Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford e КЕЛЕГ до. 
Cast-Iron Water Mains, &. . . non a, Ashby- de. la- Zouch i. D.C. . . . . J G. Н. Lilley, Surveyor, Council Offices do. 
Two Houses, Stables, &c., Bridlington Quay... ..... .. Mr. J. Slater n.. . . ... J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington. -road, Bridlington Quay . do. 
Cast-Iron Pipes and laying, Ld CRC Edinburgh Water Trustees . Leslie & Reid. Civil Engineers, 724, George: street, e өөн фо. 
Broken Granite . . EM ә... | Bethnal Green Vestry .................. F. W. Barratt, Vestry Hall, Church Row, Bethnal Green ............ do. 
* Additional Offices, Derby Station . . . ..... Midland Railway Company опо s Office, Derby station КМК ДЫ 
Sinking Artesian Wells ...... ...................................... Fulham Vestry ........................... V. J. H. Denselow, Town Hall, Walham Green, 8. Ww Feb. 3 ' 
Septic Tanks, Filters, &c., at Sewage Works............... Exeter Corporation ............. AR à. R. Shorto, Town Offices, Exeter . . . . . . . do. | 
Broken @гапбе.............................. оеш. Norfolk County Council .. . T. H. B. Heslop, Civil Engineer, County Surveyor, Norwich... do. | 
National Schools, Queenstown, Ireland we. Rev. Dr. Brown ... ................. .| 8. F. Hynes, Architect, 21, South Mall, rte dont do. i 
Cast-Iron Pipes (600 tons) . AAE Warrington Corporation. . „....| J. Deas, Civil Engineer, Bank House, Warringto e ЖЕК 
Sewers and Water Mains. . .. o na Crail (N. B.) Commissioners ......... Belfrage & Cartrae, Civil Engineers, 1 1, Érskino. place, ‘Edinburgh Feb. 5 | 
Road Works, Old Park-road, Roundhay, Leeds. E. J. Silcock, Civil Engineer, 10, Park- -TOW, leeds ы, €— do. 
ТАР PAYIDIE а insi e HD ды Pda Rd Malden and Coombe U.D.C. . | T. V. H. Davison, Civil Engineer, New Malden ae — do. 
| Stoneware Sewer, Kingston- road ............ КЕИ до. до. do. 
Fifty Cottages e . a Bargoed Artisans’ Cottage Co., Ltd.| G. Kenshole, Architect, Duffryn House, E Mynach ........... do. 
Brick Gasholder Tank ..... EE NES Clacton-on-Sea Town Council .., ..| S. Francis, Engineer, Town Hall . . ә... — T€ do. 
.*Workhouse and Infirmary... . FFF Hunslet Union. J. H. Morton, 50, King-street, South Shields .. e do. 
*Private Streets ..... e ыл қын TEN ...| Willesden District Council O. Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn КҮЛЕ ne Feb. 6 
i*Road Materials, Royal Parks . n FFC H. M. Office of Works .....| Office of Works, Storey's Gate. S. W. do. 
Memorial Hall, Lister Park .. не: | Bradford Corporation .. Simpson & Allen, Archts., 3, Verulam- ‘buildings, Gray's I Inn, W. ©. до, 
Store, Fore- эїгеб&................. CCC Lower Darwen Co-op. Soc. Td. Woods & Thackeray, Architects, Dar wen . — do. 
*Making- -up Bradgate- road 000. „ ...| Lewisham Board of Works... .| Surveyor's Department, Town Hall, Catford ... e РИТЕР do. | 
Making-up Honley-road................ aa SPERM MC do. do. do. 
'Making-up Doggett-roaale ee .ͥ do. do. do. 
'Making-up Ackroyd-road ......... РРР АННЕ до. do. do. 
'Making-up Nelgarde- road. . . . wees do. do. do. 
‘Cement, Lime, Ballast, Sand, Paving, and Curo ....... | St. Saviour's Board of Works ......| ©. R. Norrish, Board of Works Offices, Emeraon-st., Bankside, S. E. Feb. 
"Works and Supply r tee IP DA .| Chiswick U. D. C. .........| А. Ramsden, Sutton Court, Chis wick... . . ee do. 
Kerbs and Setts ............. JF — Ashton-in-Makerfleld U. B. C. ...... J. W. Liversedge, Surveyor, Council Offices-.......... emen көзен 10; 
Hartshill Stone . Bicester R. D.C. ........................... C. W. Brabant, Surveyor, South View шулен do. 
Electricity Works .................................................. Middleton Corporation ...... TUM Lacey, Clirehugh, & Sillar, 2, Queen Anne's-gate, 8. W. . .. e do. 8 
‘Iron Staircases and Doors Langport Guardians hac 4% Feb. 
Heating the Guildhall ....................................... New Windsor Town Council ........ Borough Surveyor, Helena-road, Windsor cerner do. 
| Paving, Kerbing, &c. Chichester road. nan Seaford (Sussex) U.D.C. ...............| Surveyor, 3, Clinton: place, Seaford .. . .. % e. do. 9 
Post Office, Rugby .............................. oe -...»..».... ... Office of Works |........... .. Secretary, Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. wea bee e А Feb. 10 
Refuse Destructor ..... C F Burnley U. D. C.. ... .. . J. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Chambers. Padiham . . .. Feb. 12 
| Hartshill Road Мейді...........................................2... Banbury R.D.C. .................... UM E. L. Fisher, Horse Fair, Banbury ....................... — — Feb. 1: 
Fire Station, Tithebarn.street ......... ............. TOT Preston Corporation... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ive Sun AS pec КЕТЕТІН FR 
| Ironwork (Contract No. 30) ............... . se ..ө..........1 Edinburgh and Leith Corporation W. R. Herring, ence New- street, Edinburgh... ——— . do. 
Supplies (various) . «q West Ham County Council ..... .. See Advertisement. — EG b. 13 
Electric Lighting N ( и и Teo Stoke-on-Trent Guardians ............ G. R. Peers, Engineer, 96, Deansgate, Manchester . . . . . Fe 4 
Cast-Iron Pipes and Laying, Bickley, Ld TS Malpas R. D. G.. e 88 J. A. Davenport, Civil Engineer, 152, Hospital-street, “Nantwich n T 
Whinstone, Granite, &c. emm ener] South Shields Corporation 8. E. Burgess, Civil Engineer, Chapter-row, South Shields. .. Fe a 
Public Library and Institute, Gosport . HEN MEO Alverstoke District Council А W. S. Cross, Architect, 58, Conduit-street, W. K.. . d. 
New Road, near Jingling Gate, co. Durham . -| Chester-le-Street. R. D. C. . D. Balfour & Son, C. E, 3, St. Nicholas’ -bldgs. Newcastle-oa-Tyne da 10 
* Alterations aud Additions to Schools at Staines ......... Egham School Board ..................| J. A. Engall, € larence- street, Staines.............. cement Feb. 17 
Boya SChOOL T St. Thomas School Board . ‚| Council Otfices, Cowick- street, St. Thomas, Exeter... . . . 5 Е 
"Теп Blocks of Artizans’ Pe Westminster. . London County Council ...........| Architects Depar tment, 17, Pall Mall East, S. W. .. ése éd eod oe de >i 
Würm aa spe Rasa e fe ete Eae ceat Walthamstow School Boar | W. R. Longmore, Architect, 7, Great Alie-street, E... Feb 28 
Surveyor's Materials . — қат өзө Las .....| New Windsor Corporation... Borough Surveyor, Helena- road, Windsor .. . . . . e| Ft adit 
Services and Supplies . .. ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . Westminster Vestry......... . G. R. W. Wneeler, Town Hall, Westminster, 8. Kw Bec date 
Additions to House, &c , Clarendon-road, Morecambe! — — ...... Û Walker & Collinson, Architects, Bank-chambers, Morecambe ...... No o 
Seven Cottages, Uhopwell ru EA MES Blaydon Indus. & Prov. Soc., Ltd.; Liddle & Browne, Architects, Mosley- street, Newcastle-on-Tyne до. 
Twenty-nine Houses, Ashford. P. G, Challiss, 103, Stondon Park, Brockley, S. KE... . . . s.r 40. 
! 17 Cottages, Blandford-st. West, Ashton- under-Lyne Mr. S. Lomas .................... „ E. Garside, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton-under- -Lyne do. 
! Twelve Houses, Ashton-under-Lyne ..........................|. Т. Hargreaves р до. do: 
| School and Church Chancel, Whitley Вау ................ Trustees . Т ... Page & Son, Architects, King-street, South Shields. «7 do. 
Sewering, &c., Three New Streets, Laisterdyke .. Mr. E. Hine W. J. Beall, Surveyor, 23, Bank-street, Bradford ........ OET ‚ө di. 
| Rebuilding Low Fold Mills, East- street, Leeds Messrs. J. G. Roper & Sons densi G. F. Bowntan, Architect, 5. Greek- street, e e А do 
Workmen's Houses, С owdenbeath, N. B.. БОТАН NELLE J. Houston, Architect, Dunfermline ..... TELE do. 
Additions to Northgate House, Darlington . РТР И Messra. Jaques & Jaques, Limited; Knight & Chatters, Architects, Cheltenham canes 15 | 
Main Sewers, &c., Blackhall Mill, Durham... L. H. Armour, 16, West-street, Gateshead ......... . . . =! do 
School Houses, Stocksfleld- on- Tyne e Broomley & Bywell (U. D.) Sch. Bd. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, 13, Mosley-st., Newcastle- on- Tyne do. 
Rebuilding Warehouse, Bradford - road. . ЖСН Messrs, E. Townsend & Со. ......... F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Dewsbury...... аас se CA Sa RN ДЕ 95 
Additions to House, &c., Ipswich... .. . Messrs. Tollemache . . I. S. Corder, Architect, Wimborne House, Ipswich .. cim | 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 


Application 
Nature of Appointment. : By whom Advertised. Salary. to bein 
— 
722 КЕЛЕР ³ AAA РК e Jr ↄð а ²⁵²˙ o шышы E ЕС 
* Feb. : 
s(ork Of WOFES rr Oswestry Town Council d !)“))T ннн Feb. 4 
*Clerk of Works . e muni 1 Council ...... 3l. per Week fe ᷑;³³²t˙ꝛ· » e 
*Surveyor's Clerk P'IvIVdvf d MR Plumstead Vestry ....................... Ы POR week ы ара ыы acces 2 2 tee . Feb. 6 
*Draughtsman.. ——————Á——— Roos TA У ОУ e ea 21. 28. per week CCC е — — Feb. 12 
* Jerk . о 66 „44 „ GN: Limehouse Board of Works ......... 1l. 58. рег week senose оо 88»»0c00*09998«»02009«08*9€9 90499 Gono? .:%4...40. 0 6 ее” Feb. 1+ 
* Engineering Assistant Ses eee e „„ 66 2 6656 Huddersfield Corporation 2254264 TTE 120. per annum UES ا‎ .0%....%)%4 


: "ЖЕСТ қ : ; XX 
Those marked with an asterisk () are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vl. vill. x. & xx. Public Appointments, РР. xvi. & 
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` BRIDLINGTON OUAV.— For the erection of a pair 


PRICES CURRENT—contianed. : 
of semi-detached and four dwelling-houses, Bessingby 


BRICKS, &c. 
"o TT E Estate, for Mr. A. G. W. Wright. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
Hard Stocks .... 36 6 per thousand alongside, in river. раке. Carton House, pe acia Quar a 
h Stocks... 32 6 . Corner .... £2,106 о of 5 
А : 32 6 » » » ” C. Limon .... 1,956 9 o Shaw ...... 41,593 18 8 
Smooth Bright Hc 0% » „Se „„ Gardam“ .. 1,509 18 
Faci j 3 . .. 1,591 13 Hj] 
Shippers V Lan er Bridlington.) 
etton ....... .. 31 6 5„ » at railway depót. ; 
Red Wire Cuts. 34 o „ i is ы = CARLISLE.—For the erection of workshops, &c., 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 „ is "5 » London-road, for Mr. J. Tiffen. Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, 
Best Blue Pressed architect, Scotch-street, Carlisle :— | 
Staffordshire .. 86 o ,, МА A Bwilders. —Ward & Topping, Kingstown, 
p асое 8 Caras 3 m г £378 17 
ire Bricks .. o i oiner. —W . C. Armstron rover's-lane 
Best White Glazed X SS Y : VV v „... або о 
Bricks—Quoins Plasterert.—Cannon Bros. ...... ..... 127 0 
and Bullnose.. 340 o „ n Ке 2 Piusméber.—N. Forster, Lowther-street, 
e e an „ 55 се 56 о 
chers . 240 © „ js $i v "ain ters.— Pearson aynell, Grapes- 
Double Headers 320 о „ 55 25 Кі lane, Carlisle pee ree 25 о 
Best Dipped Sak Slater.—D, Armstrong, Finkle- street, 
Glazed— Quoins Carlisle........... TTC M n. 
and Bullnose .. 260 о „ T М » 
Headers and Я : А 
Stretchers .... 220 o ,, к P DURHAM, — For making-up private streets in the 
Double Headers 260 о „ Ki ds rish of Neville's Cross, for the Durham Rural District 
Seconds i n dá ouncil. Mr. Geo. Gregson, Surveyor to the Council :— 
White and Salt Hawthorn-terrace. | 
Glazed...... . 40 о per thousand less than best. Thos. Coates. . 61,149 12 о | J. G. Bradley®..£873 9 B 
Thames and Pit s. ке deli John Carrick.. 924 14 5 
Sand ....... З yard vered 
Thames Ballast .............. 2 о d i з | Back Hawthorm-terrace. š 
Best Heavy Portland Cement.. 36 o per ton M Thos. Coates .. £323 із 7 John Carrick* .. £244 9 2 
Best Gronnd Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o „ : J. G. Bradley .. 279 il ot" 
N QUE IDE cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary All of Durham.] 
or sacks. — 
Grey Stone Lime .......... r2s. 6d. per yard, delivered. | GLOUCEkS TER. For the erection of a coffee house 
STONE. and club for the St. James’ (Gloucester) Working Men's 
Club and Coffee House Company, Limited. Mr. Alfred 
: s. d. . Dunn, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot |7. Simmons . 42,660 | A. J. Dolman 41,955 
Сс " » I 7 » » ] er obses as 2e оар T Jones vs 1,055 
insb! 4%, 10 T » . Williams ........ 1,9 iley сап" .... 1,899 
Red Corsebill in blocks 2 3s 3i [All of Gloucester.] 
Red eld » 24 ” m 
Hard York » 210 PN уз 
i 5 6 in. sawn both sides GRAYS.—For the erection of children's cottage bomes 
landings, to sizes at Grays, Essex, for the Guardians of the Whitechapel 
(under 40 ft. sup) 27 per ft. super. | Union. “мг. Christopher М. Shiner, architect, 3, Bond- 
| at rly. depót. | court, Walbrook, E.C. :— 
ne. Ха 6 in. Rubbed ” 21 » j . Sharpe ........ £12,120 | Н. R. Rous ...... £10,900 
Mo Зу 3 in. sawn, both sides F. Minter ........ 11,869 | W. Potter ........ 10,836 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 5s са C. Wall............ 11,600 | J. Brown ........ 10,740 
T m з in. self-faced  ,, o 8} ji " F. & E. Davey.... 11,080] J. Hammond* .... 10,684 
TILES. 
s. d. У ee CE „ zd schools, зале: 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. depót, | field, for the School Board. т. A. J. Sturges, architect, 
Бр and valley fa p 6 per doz. ES К 25, High.street, Guildford. — tities by Messrs: 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 46 6 per 1,000 3 45 Franklin & Andrews, Ludgate-hill. 
hip and valley tiles. 3 8 per doz. AMNES Potter Bros....... £18,500 | Gough & Co. .... £16,354 
SLATES ohn С. Lee... 1,651 Higlett & Ham- 
VENE ° rank Milton. 17,162] mond . 15,000 
in. in. 4 s.d. Ernest West .... 16,900 | A. Johnson ...... 14,945 
20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep | P. C. May ..... . 16,880 | Mitchell Bros., 
16x 8 „ ГС 2 6 ” ” - H. Hutchinson. 16, 860  Shalford, near 
20 X 10 best u ng green 11 oo » » Stanley Ellis .... 16, 369 | Guildford", .... — 14,464 
16x 8 T 77 12 » » | 
20 X 10 ин blue Portma- à 
oc . " ” HARPENDEN.—For erecting a pair of villas, Spencer 
16x 8 ” ” oo ” ” road, for Mr. T. G. Hale. Mr. Percival C. Blow, archi- 
tect, St. Albans and Harpenden :— 
ыы ы RR — E. Dunham ........ 41,255 | Hall* .............. +» 4965. 
Philips & Blake. 995 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 


HEREFORD.—For pulling down and rebuildin 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


Kings Head Hotel, Hereford, for the Hereford an 
Tred Breweries Com Limited. Mr. G. H. 


authors. egar y 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- | Godsell, F. S. I., architect, Hereford :— 

cations. Beavan & Hodges £3,643 о | Bowers & Co. .. 43,498 ro 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) James Davies ball ora MT Co.“. . 3,480 о, 


which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
5 the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its 55 
ll communications regarding literary and artistic 
3 be Sade to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 


HEREFORD.—For mineral-water works and beer 
stores, for Mr. T. W. Allen, Black Swan Hotel, Here- 
ford. Mr. G. Н. Godsell, architect, Hereford :— 
Andrews & Son. £865 о о | Lewis & Co £792 о о 
James Davies. 824 10 о | Bowers & Co.t . 75117 6 
(АЛ of Hereford.) | 


HEREFORD.—For rebuilding the Imperial Tavern, 
Hereford, for the Hereford and Tredegar Breweries 


matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and | Company, Limited. Mr. G. Н. Godsell, architect, 
not to the Editor. Hereford :— NN 
. —ññññäü——̃̃ä K——Q Building Contract. 
. Davies .... £4,946 4 6 ЖЕ; Lewis ^ 
eaven & 1 Coo 4,794 о © 
TENDERS. Hodges .. . . 4902 15 OW. Bowers & i 
| Co." ...... 4694 * o 


[Communications for insertion under this beading 
should be addressed to “The Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a. m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in wbich the lowest Tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 


reasons. ] а 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


Decorating, Painting, and Plumbing. 
Alfred Dutton.. £525 о © | J. C. Vaughan* £433 3 € 
Н. Barber .... 479 о о 


HEREFORD.—For pulling down and rebuilding the- 
Three Crowns hotel, Eign - street, Hereford, for the 
Hereford and Tredegar Breweries Company, Limited. My. 
С. Н. Godsell, architect, Hereford :— 


Building Contract. 


 ABINGDON.-For the construction of a reservoir, 


i District Council. Mr. Geo. Win- үу, Bowers & Co. £3,010 o | Reuben Taylor .. £2,745 o 
Lip CE, dese шит, Abingdon :— W. P. Lewis & Со. 2,949 10 | W. Powell ...... 2,697 о 
J. Peattie .... £1,086 о o Greek-street En- Beavan & Hodges 2,940 15 C. Cooke (with. 
Meredith & Co. 890 9 5| gineering Co. £838 14 3| James Davies* .. 2,768 o drawn) а... 2,160 о 
С. A. Tucker 888 о о | Cadel Bros. .... 830 o o Plumbing and Decorating. 

W. H. Randall" 789 o J. C. Vaughan .... £379 o| H. S. Barber" .... £360 а 
(All of Hereford. f 


chman's 
W.H 


BIRMINGHAM.-— For additions, &c., to coa 


bouse at the workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. 


reet, Birmingham :— HEREFORDSHIRE (W PaL. dg Вос new stables at 


Mit e bis qr J. Atkinson*...... £235 0 W . Vicarage. I H. Godsell, architects 
Hunt Bros. ...... 255 із | С. В. Clarke...... 228 о NS ibl Weobley y 6. 4242 
W. Statham |... .. 2% o. [All of Birmingham.] W. Gibbons, lee also next page. 
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HEREFORD. — For alterations to Mitre Hotel, 
Hereford. Mr. G. H. Godsell, architect: 
J. Davies, Heseford"* .. ....., #чей ee $505 4 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For the erection of children's 
homes, Ant-lane, for the Guardians. Mr. J. William 
Cocking, architect, Cloth Hall-street, Huddersfield :- 


Masonry. 
John Halliwell, Prescott Farm, Stain- 
Наб; PEAK ^ quio cede ed Queso £802 10 o 
Wm. Felton .. 5,495 11 
Grey Slating. 


John Halliwell, Prescott Farm, Staia- 
land, НаМах '...:.24. 2:4 тәуе 126 7 о 


Concreting: 
John Cooke, Littleroyd, Huddersfield 85 2 4 


LONDON COLNEY.—Fer alterations and additions 
to the Bell.“ Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, 
London-road, St. Albans and Harpenden :— 


C. Miskin ...... ..Ж725 | Boff Bros. 4662 


OSWESTRY.—For extensions of Market Buildings, 


construction of an underground convenience, and other 
work. Mr. G. William 


Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. A, Bremner, Colwyn Bay. 
Jones & Evans £5,794 12 

E. H. Nicholas 5,751 3 6 
9 | 
(Borough Engineer's Estimate. ...£5,700.] 


PRESTON WYNNE (Herefordshire). For new farm 
buildings at Lower Town Farm, Preston Wynne, Here- 
fordshire, for the Custos and Vicars of Hereford Cathe- 


| JAN. 2], 1900, 

THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lti. 

FOR ALL TB PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE, 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, — 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & So 
The Doulting Stone Co,) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, 


Wess 


.Acey, Borough Engineer and 


Jabez Higgins £5,188 12 1 
V. H. Thomas* 
(Oswestry) .. 4,990 11 9 


ES E menan 


‚әйе dral. Mr. С. Н. Godsell, architect, Hereford :— 16, Craven-street, Strand, 
Matthew Hirst, Holywell Green, A. Newbold, Bromyard" .................. S785 Asphalte. —The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Halifax ..... A VES vaka ca 380 о о ——MMMM Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Plumbing. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For the erection of the PME ті... and cheaper ми 
Milnes & Garside, Upperhead-row, Nelson Hotel, Prittlewell, for Mr. J. Berry. Messrs. amp courses, ralilway arches, warehouse floors, | 
Huddersfield. 2................... 230 o o Greenhalgh & Brockbank, architects, Bank-chambers, | flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-tooms, 
Southend-on-Sea. Quantities by the architects :— granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Plastering, Lyle Co...... „. s | Whur.. .- мад. £3,190 | Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. ТА. 
Т. R. Crowther, Stainland, Halifax . 31 то о Shelbourne & Co. .. 3, Hos | ра vey & So ＋ 
avis сапеу ..,. 3,63 ueen’s-roa 
Painting. PY 3,566 Southend*........ 3,147 SPRAGUE & CO, Ltd, 
Wood & Atkinson, West Parade, Wen ashe он: 3,447 LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
HnddetsDeld 2.2.7.0 o29 o0» oqA* 35 оо 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
کک‎ Ы лы! Yee WAREHAM. (Dorset).—For additions to Net Holme, executed, l 
А Р еарѕ о., estgate, for Mr. W. H. Huddleston. Messrs. Jennings & Goater, E ^ 
Huddersfield „ 6 25 5 О architects, Bournemouth :— 4& 5, East Harding st., Fetter lane, ЕС (Арт, 


Sixty-two: tenders received: for various trades. Lowest 


accepted. Highest, £3,030. Architect's estimate, Ca, oo. | Miller & Sons 


KING'S LYNN (NORFOLK). — For alterations and 
additions to St. Nicholas Schools. Mr. Herbert J. Green, 
architect and surveyor, Norwich :— 

Renaut Bros. ...... 4595 10 | R. W. Fayers ....£549 13 

Robert Dye ...... 595 о | Bardell Bros. 525 о 

W. H. Brown ...... 593 o | ХУ. F. Smitht .... 490 13 
[All of King’s Lynn. ] 


rate of r per n 
rp К. merica, Australia, 


LLANGOLLEN. — For additions, &c., at Court- 
house 
Т.А. Jones .... £515 о о Evans & Son, 
| Llangollen” ..£s5ro r8 6 


receiving “Тһе 


LLANGOLLEN.—For additions, &c., to Court-house, 
for the County of Denbigh. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, 
County Surveyor, Denbigh :— 

Barc JOQEB dose ews peed see see so £515 1 о 
Evans & Sons, Llangollen* 


MORLEY (Yorks).—For the erection of a mill, Bantam- 
grove, for Mr. David Bradley, Messrs. T. A. Buttery 
& S. B. Birds, architects, Queen-street, Morley :— 


Masonry.—Clegg & Sons, Wesley- 


auront, Marley 2. „а-да свай £1,485 о о 
Joinery.—Clegg & Sons, Wesley- 

Btrést, ТМО sac ue ana se ara dos 1,065 o o 
Plastering.—E. Wilson, Westfield- 

road, MOV. утоа ебе 115 ОО 
Slating.—Atkinson & Son, White- 

hall-road, Leeds ................ 140 о о 
Plumbing.—W mn. Anty, Chapel-hill, 

ШӨГЕ Fo seared ves Dass алака» 133 3 3 


C. B. N. SNE WIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
"aT VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
* HATTON G ARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 
YAREINGLON ROAD, E.C. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THIOKNES8, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele. Address: “SNEWIN : London.’ 


WOODEN 


Jenkins & Sons 4281 | G.[|Hobbs* 
275 | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) ts supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in d part of the United К. om, at the 
numbers) PREPAID. To all s of 

New Zealand, India, China, 


&c., 265. r annum, Remittances (payable to “о DOUGLAS 
FOURDRI (ТЕК) should be addressed to the pu 


BUILDER," No. 46, Catherine-street, W. C 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON — the SUBURBS, by 

prepeying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 

numbers) or 48. 25 — (13 numbers), can ensure 
uilder, 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES' CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


QUANTITIES, Ko., LITHOGRAPHE) 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON or cc H western 


"QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d, post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 |427. 


Ernest Mathews & bi 


61, St. Mary Axe, E.0. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 


Enamelled Slate, | 
Marble, 


Permanent Green Slates 


of " THE 


y Friday Morning s Post. 


WORKS; 


Bow, London, E. and | 
Aberllefenny, North Wals. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&OO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EO 


Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 
a 
Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneean УП 


— — 
PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAYING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


BUILDINGS, 


DRY PLANKS 


and BOARDS. 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) 
WAINSCOT OAK 


HONDURAS CEDAR 


TEAK 


BIRCH 
PENCIL CEDAR ASH 


WHITEWOOD 


WALNUT 

BROWN OAK 
ROSEWOOD | 
MAPLE В.Е, «с. 80 


MALLINSON & CO. 


Offices, 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


BETHNAL GREEN. 
NELL WHARF OLD FORD. 


Telephone: 


LARGE STOCK of 


FASCIAS, COUNTER-TOP p 


Always on hand, also EERS. 
1319, AVENUE. . 


(90000000 


JAN. 27, 1900. ] THE BUILDER. XV 
AN 25190] ІНЕ BUILDER. .— .. xv. 


- PORTLAND CEMENT =~ 


The Old. Nine 


4 Rime Brand. 
| EDINA, PARIAN R and WHITING 
К» Prize Medals—London, 1851; Philadelphi 1876; Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1888 ; Lond 1884 ; soot Шеш edal, Paris Exhibition, 1889: 
1898. Offices: 4, Eastcheap, Lon C. Wharf: 143, аа road, Pimlico, SW. W Thaenes.—Tel. No. 132, eons: 


FORMS of 


unn = 
FIREPROOF PER. ТТЫ» 1 Fb, heavy 


Ribbed Bars. 


вк Catalogue (free on application) for details, — 
| FLAT Construction, with Ribbed Bars in Stirrups, See also Report of British Fire Prevention Com- | Main Girder Casing, with Concealed Anchors. 
0 mittee of our Fire Test made June 14th, 1899. 


< COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING CO. Ltd. etz. 
= VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


" (COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 
re the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehoase Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses 
n | Slaughter Houses, Broweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &o. . Full particulars can be obtained from the Offces, 


HAMILTON HOUSE. BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


W. SUMNER & CO. 


mam ue. үү & J. R. HUNTE f. TEREE 


d 

^ mum ii nnl Tiber Merchants, . Government and Railway Contractors. uer "Telegráphlo Address, "SEQUOIA? 
Я с Works, André Street 

| SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO. orem, rrr d, eem we 
| FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. ro а. PER YARD SUPER. 
2 Br A STROKE of THE PEN „м... 

2 Specify “7 best ° Sash line.“ but he will probably not get it unless he insists upon the 

, use of THE SAMSON SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE. ithas TEN- 


FOLD the durability. of the ordinary so-called ***best? sash lines“ (which term 
means nothing in particular). The true best sash line, The Samson, is 
practically same. price as thc “ others.’ 


Of all First-class Dealers ovoryubere ЕЕ 25 сш Е.С. 


SESSIONS & SUNS, NS, иште, GLOUCESTER, 


| TIMBER, SLATE, AND = BUILDING MATERIAL MERCHANTS 
à Manufacturers of all kinds of 


CHIMNEY -PIECES, BATHS, LAVATORIES, 


1 RAILWAY STATION URINALS, CLOSETS, SINKS, CISTERNS, 
TABLES, SHELVES, MILK COOLERS, &c., &e., 
A OR ENAMEZIED SLATE, Бес MARBLE, STONE, IRON, OR WOOD, 
| REGISTER GRATES, STOVES, RANGES, = EVERY REQUISITE FOR BUILDING, 
JOINERY AND MOULDINGS, &. ^ (Write for Pries Lists» 


— — — — Er 


- = — — — — —— — y 


жүл» = 


£,-—— лайы 
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LED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, & 


TEX IMPERIAL Insurance Company 
Limited. FIRE. (теі. ом зед atn, 
LITHOGRAPHED OORREOTLY BY RETURN OF POST. 4 
LIBERAL D 


Pal M cg Dende: B.W. 
DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIONS. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


, “АТГ. AY, LIMITED. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


FOR REPRODUCING COPIES OF 
HANDWRITING & TYPEWRITING 


HUNDREDS of copies of 
by insuring in WRITING, DRAWINGS, SPEC! 


ТН Е VU LCAN DUPLIC ATOR FICATIONS, TYPEWRITING, 


бс. direct from one original. 
BOILER AND GEN ERAL USEFUL FOR THE CHEAP AND RAPID PRODUCTION OF CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, be 
PRICE eriptive Lista and Specimens Р 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. FF, 17, Ch 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 17, Charterhouse › St, Holborn Viaduot, LONDON, Le. 
— (000000 79 
CHIRF OFFICES :— 


67, KING Sr., MANCHESTER. B. T. BATSFORDS Worshipful Company of Carpet, 


ESTABLISHED 1859. N EW BOOKS. ийне wit t LBOTURES оп MATTERS 00 CONNECTED эй 


9 CAPITAL - £375,000. Sent post free on receipt of net 
of BO! ENGINES, prices quoted. 


атоо "Md MOTORS and other — RE 
e OLD COLONIAL HOUSES OF THE CAPE 


Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Act, Employers’ Liability | OF (000 HOPE Illustrated and 
Aot, and Common, Law, Personai тае. | WesOribed. Сл ec те orisin ot ом Cape 

Ше Р. L. CROSLAND, M. I. c. E., M. I. M. k. — a Dems an T BAKEB, A ar Containing 
adi ' ` ` Chief Engineer. notes spon the subjecta ^ dto, cloth, handsomely bound. 108. 6d. 


EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. PLASTERING—PLAIN and DECORATIVE 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ACCIDENTS 
WILL HAPPEN. 


Eapecially to.. 
BOILERS, ENGINES; &c. 
You should ay ite guard your interests 


JJ —rT —— 
Date Lecturer. | Bubject, | Chairman." 


“The Dwelling- Wm. Garnett, En. 
House from tbe xa. DCL èt 
| ре, Point of 


Feb, | G. VIVIAN POORE, 
8th | 2094. M.D. v. x. c. . 


15th H. C. RICHARDS, Bon „Old London.“ Bir wor Tn 
Бец. x.r. QC. | 


Nad | Prof T. ROGER “Ro Най Wilia Бико, 
SMITH, r. n. i. x. A. 


PRESIDENT, ылы 
“Жісігіе Light | А. B. W. Камі, 


Мы. | С. STANLEY 
1st 


ud Beq. ILB. FRA 
comes, and Appliances employed. With ын 50 fall- PRACH, Esq. | Stations. 
WILLIAM boat 00 With аш Introductio vw s. a 2. 20 nf, (ақа 
44 99 ith an roduction “ . & 
The Builder’ Student s Series. SO AN f. bees Volition reid. Тык dio, clotb, | Sth | WILLIAM | “The Moder The Ber. H. 
containing 600 pp. of Text. 164, net. N, Esq. Hospital. 


v. 
ба, post free, 424 Illustrations, 2nd EDITION. Revised and В 1.B.A. 
Corrected dy the Authors. 


THE PLUMBER and SANITARY HOUSES 


The Lectures will be Ilustrated by Lantern Photographe. 


from B. W. PRESTOS, 
Work, st the best By A. NU As HELLVER. Bixth edition, | e FREE BY TICKET. to ras 
AA NISTER Р ДАЛБА sud woodcut Til * db. Pries, 128. 6d. 
. 8 w cu id TO 
m PHILLIPS FLETOHRR, A.R.LB.A. : j T ) 


net 10е. 6d. 
The beat Treatise existing on Practical Plumbiug.”—JSuidider. 


FARM BUILOINCS: their Construotion 


INSTITUTE OF 


SANITARY ENGINEERS 


By A. ш ied CLARKS, 
mu cé buen oes ey фы лен | and Arrangement. Pt "iil шы racers 
these who are likely to become candidates far the examination of the vised and mu . With вет chapters en 


Homesteads for ртт) olding», Iron and Wood Rente Repair 
and Materials, Notes on Sanitary Matters, ас. With 52 full-page 
and other Illustrations of plane, elevations, sections, details of 
construction, de. Crowa 8vo. cloth. Price, бе. net. 
* Both for the construction of new end the 5 ot өм 
buildings ine Dok тау be consalted with the fullest con 
Land Agente’ Reco 
** Mr. Clarke ж hangibook is the best uf ita kind. "— Surecyor. 


A New List of Books Sent Free on Application. 
B. T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London. 


EEA I (INATION 


3s. 64. post free. 


QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY 
TAKING, , v. = pavis. 


branches of the sanitary fession are admitted 
PF out 


Particulars of 
Hand- book for tho £ Stedent pure and simple, its scope OFFICES : 68 % 64. ‘CHANCERY LANE, LOK DON, W.C 
e E of ha мы > OYAL INDIAN ENGINEEE 
Ww 
other matters that do not come within of those fer 


EBING 
RS INDIAN ENGINE 


City simple, to avoid confusing the Student by a mas» of detall, will 1 саве са COURSE ты 

be to cover almest every phase of BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. the Colonie L^ Atout tual admini Жырды 
ت‎ у BERS in he 

3s. 64. POST РЕВЕ. R SALE, old-established and successful | Foye Peat and Three Ions as ASISTAN 


BUIN ESS cf ‘Boilders snd Cont’ actors, 


actors, carried on by Masern. T EN | "ТАУ 
ВОРЕВІМ in T Department 
Lye & Bons, at Crewke ne, Bom-rset, together with dwelling. bouse, DENTS in the Telegraph» зём 
wurkahope, offices, mach either 


Accounts Branch, P. W. D. and One in in the Traffic De 


s twery, plant, &^ ; also. State Rallway.— to SECRELARY s Ol 
B, іст, ылы Reize. Бу УКАРЕЫЙ | Deine of Bre Fir ма i Ma AU а Pen Е zu 
T 0 ре, е Manu е, a 
RICHARD FARROW, F. A I. AA. : necessary kilns and plant. Splendid opportanity for builder ORVEYORS' INSTIT OTION 2 
Thu Manual з a view to mest the of quita: For particulars, ‚үйү to C. #. SAUNDERS, Solicitor, NATIONS. Complete courses of юр із e 
the Bbadent, show him how write a specification, a اا‎ GEORGE BY, Eeq. Wilts and Dorset Bank, visions and sa At the 
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m 


UILDEB, DECORATOR, and UNDER- 


Institution Prise, Special Prize, Driver Prise, Penfold 80 


| - 
Be. post free. 305 Illustrations. ТАКЕВ (envablishe’ 14 yous). Genuine JOBBING BURI Prize (one of the two brackoties winners of Stes 
ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE: . t нш ыла ше 


tment. — UN, 
SANITARY, SÇIENOB A8 AFFLIED ТО BUILDINGS. | ^ Po CHAS, EASUN, Chingford. 
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By BANISTER Р. FLETCHER, A. n. LR A. the 
and Н. IPS FLETCHER, A:R LBA ALOE R жутуы DECORATOR, and RAC- 
ESTATR AGENTS BUSINESS TO BE BOLD in the W 
A concise and somplete Text:book, treating the subject of Banttary Thorengbly genuine, Price, with plant and stock included, ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and 1 
Всіевое in all its Tranches (во far as it affects Architects, Bur on 150, —Address, Box 188, Office ot Boi 
Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspectors. Plum 


5 
| 
| 


Students generally), from the foundation of a balling to tts 
ern methods of 


for these and similar exame. ucted by се tients trem е. 
and furnishing, and the application of med ри. & DECORATORS BUSI. | Surveyor. and sanitary 1 ),bolding three . c rere] endis 
tilation, lighting, and heating. It is intended 2, .Honoure Medal ygiene, ас. 
— — — bac! == NESS FOR SALE. Market town in healthiest of Shropshire, Inst. 1st Class Н for на Кд. commencing АЙДЫ, 
Good house, shopping, “ . Also over four acres of Syllabus of Bubjerta, testimonials во. to G. 8. L“ . 
w ren 


meadow land. . plant, and fixtures at val 7 
Old Old ertabllaked knee Must sell. рю кшем 
Address, Во ulider, 


D miri INSTITUTE 
Inspectors: 


; 


H 
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2 


| Inst.; Fellow Inst. of Fan. laginesre; le Na ур „шя 
Now Ready. 800 pages. Crown 8vo. Price 4e. suburb, where а good business can be ше, Well worth investi ; Society of Arts and of в: 
= , Вох 206. Office of The В d TAA Bes Clarke's Aids culation of One MOT us 


T 


LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S 
PRICE BOOK FOR 1900. 


A Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest 

Ргісев by FRANCIS ONDON BUILDING 8 
also the 5004. ; 

ACT g By-Laws, &c., and FULL NOTES oF eatin; осиш large yard, works orkabepe, office, 5 LB. A. SOCIETY о А атаи, 

ALL İMPORTANT DECISIONS in the SUPERIOR | 5742 investigation offered.—Box [^w Office of" CIVIL SERVICE ТІСІ TECH тей кет, 


and 
Courts, by A. J. Олу, LL.M . с ST, e рем od 11 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD а BON, 7, Stationers’ Hallet, B.O. Refer also to * Too LATE” column page xix. | Greven takon, premium? b . req 


:—Oal 
Practical Drain Inspection, 6d.; Trade Nuisanoss. том, 
Кок SALE.—Sound Jobbing BUILDER'S (New Edition), 1a. 6d.-- Prospectus from 190, Thorold 
yoo rigs in fashionable suburb of Birm 

annum; could be easily incr: ур „Жылын 
Wer OUS wanta c Hager rei to mrad ы | plant, rer ieu Owner areni ің 
would remata ur months n a — ger LIN 

Address, Box 994. Office of ° "The Balider.” ш желі pront month’ courses. ARCH. D 170 


ND, 
UILDER and Decorator's BUSINESS | srest W0. (ineo to the Britiah Museum. 
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The London Water Commission Report. 


HE points dealt 
with in the Final 
Report of the 
Royal Commis- 
sion on London 
Water Supply 
resolve them- 
selves into the 
following, stated 

! briefly: — (1) 
Whether it is desirable in the interests of 
the water consumers that the undertakings 
of the water companies should be acquired 
and should be managed either by one or by 
several authorities, and what authorities ; 
and whether physical severance of the works 
and services of supply of any of the com- 
panies is practicable and desirable; (2) if 
the undertakings are not so acquired, 
whether additional powers of control should 
be exercised ; (3) whether it is practicable to 
connect any two or more of the present 
systems of supply, and how the cost of con- 
necting them should be borne. 

As the first question is answered in the 
affirmative, the second practically falls to the 
ground, as far as the Report is concerned ; 
though, as some persons are in favour of 
eaving the companies to supply water as at 
present, we may notice in the first in- 
Sante what are the suggestions for addi- 
tional contro] over them if that course should 
be adopted. By “control” the Commis- 
Stoners understand“ measures by which the 
due performance of the existing statutory 
obligations of the companies can be effi- 
ciently and conveniently secured and en- 
forced.” After pointing out that there have 
been repeated instances of ignorance or 
neglect on the part of Local Authorities and 
consumers to avail themselves of the powers 
of control actually given by the existing 
Acts, they mention three schemes of addi- 
tional control which have been put before 
them, by Mr. Dickinson, by Sir John Lubbock, 
and by the City Corporation, of which they 
dismiss the first two (and we quite concur) 
as illogical in principle and impracticable for 
working, and the third, that of a division of 
the companies into four groups and the esta- 
blishment for each group of a Board of Con- 
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trol consisting of popularly elected represen- 
tatives, ag too complicated and going beyond 
the proper bearing of the word “control.” 
We then come (Section 161) to the nature of 
control which the Commissioners recom- 
mend, in connexion with which questions 
are incidentally raised which would in fact 
require consideration in any case, whether 
the companies were bought up or not. 

The first of these is whether water should be 
taken from the Thames when in flood, for do- 
mestic supply. On this head they summarise 
the evidence of several experts, the majority 
of whom (rather to our surprise) are of the 
opinion that it is not of much consequence, 
provided the filtration is efficient. The only 
witness cited on the opposite side is Sir A. 
Binnie, who was of opinion that, while it 
was difficult to define “turbid water," there 
should be a statutory obligation not to draw 
water from the river when it contained so 
many grains per gallon of suspended matter. 
It must be remembered however, that Sir 
A. Binnie represents the London County 


Council, who are desirous to go to Wales 


for water, and whose “platform” is that 
the Thames cannot be further drawn upon. 
The next witness cited, Mr. Middleton, stated 
that it was impossible to define a “ flood,” 
and that engineers should be allowed to draw 
water in all states of the river into reservoirs, 
leaving it to their own judgment how soon 
they would draw that water on to the filters. 
But Mr. Middleton openly represents the 
water companies, whose position is that they 
do not want to be bought, and that they have 
water enough in the Thames if they were 
allowed to use it freely. Sir W. Crookes 
and Professor Dewar, however, are inde- 
pendent scientific witnesses, and they are 
both in the same tale, opining that efficient 
filtering can cleanse the water at any season, 
but that preliminary settlement in reservoirs 
would be desirable to prevent the filters 
being too soon fouled. Mr. Groves, the 
chemist to the Thames Conservancy,* took 
the same line, and thought that the flood 
JJ ete ae Sk ME UE 
` æ It must be remembered that the Thames Conservancy, 
oddly enough, has an interest in supporting the Water 
Companies, as it gains a considerable part of its revenue 
from the compensation paid by the companies for abstract- 


ing water from the Thames ; a singular way, as we have 
before pointed out, of “conserving ” the Thames. 


waters of the Thames could be safely: taken 
into reservoirs at any time of the flood: 

* He tried experiments to ascertain what would be 
the effect of allowing his samples of flood water, 
each of which contained half a galon, to settle. 
After settling for nine days the flood water of 
November, 1897, which averaged ‘27 parts рес 
million of organic pollution, had dropped to 7127 
parts per million ; and the flood water of January, 
1899, which averaged *15 parts, dropped to ‘Io parts 
per million. These experiments showed that, after 
settlement, the flood water was better than the 
average of the water when the river was not in 
flood ; so that he was of opinion that flood water 
placed in a large storage reservoir would give, after 
subsidence, better water than that which was taken 
from the Thames when it was not in flood." 

It is not surprising that, as a result of this 

and other evidence cited, the Commissioners 
should formulate the conclusion that “it is un- 
necessary to impose any restriction upon the 
taking of flood water from the Thames," only 
they think that it should be made imperative 
on the companies to pass water drawn from 
the river on to a storage reservoir before 
letting it on to the filter-beds. 
This, though it only comes in as a side 
issue, is one of the most important con- 
clusions put on record in the whole Report, 
because if we are to accept it as justifiable 
from the evidence (which is not yet published 
in detail) it would practically settle the 
question of water supply for London for a con- 
siderable time to come, always provided that 
reservoirs were formed of sufficient capacity 
to storea large proportion of surplus flood 
water. Theswollen Thames in winter would 
be made to provide for the summer drought. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that to 
work this system reservoirs of immense 
extent and capacity would be required, and 
it is not very easy to see where all of them 
аге to be made, But there is no doubt that 
this decision of the Commissioners tends to 
bring the question of London water supply, 
for tbe immediate future, into a new phase. 

On this point, therefore, the Commission 
have decided. that there is no need for con- 
trol—ze, be it remembered, in the use of 
food water; they do not by any means con- 
template that there should be no control as 
to the extent to which the Thames may be 
depleted, in ordinary circumstances, by the 
abstraction of water. The suggestions 
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which they do make in regard to the control 
of the Companies, supposing that they are 
not purchased, may be summarised as 
follows :— 

That every filter bed should have a 
separate filter well (in some cases it appears 
that more than one filter bed drains into the 
same filter well which for purposes of 
examination is, of course, absurd): 

That the Water Examiner should have the 
right of entry on the works of the companies, 
and of inspection of every part of them ; but 
it is suggested that the companies might be 
given a power of appeal from his judgment : 

That there ought to be bacteriological 
laboratories close to the spot from which 
the water is taken : 

“Sir Edward Frankland suggested three bac- 
teriological stations—one at Hampton to examine 
all the filtered Thames water, one at the New River 
Company's station at Green-lanes, and one at Lea 
Bridge on the East London Company's premises 
These stations should conduct experiments on 
different modes of constructing and working filters. 
The Board of Health of the State of Massachusetts 
has conducted experiments of this kind, which have 
resulted in an increased rate of efficient filtration 
being found possible with properly constructed 
filters. 

The water companies should be required to pro- 
vide the structural and other facilities suggested by 
Sir Edward Frankland for obtaining and testing 
samples of water, in close proximity to the works.” 

That the Local Government Board should 
have power to order an inquiry into the 
quantity of water supplied by any company 
and the pressures maintained, “апа it should 
be made clear that ‘frost, unusual drought, 
or other unavoidable accident’ will not ex- 
cuse a failure of supply, if it can be shown 
that the failure occurred because the works 
of the company were not in an efficient con- 
dition, or had not sufficient reserve capacity 
for supply.” 

The argument that additional control is 
needed to prevent a company depleting a 
water-bearing stratum—/.c., drawing water 
from other portions of the district—by exces- 
sive pumping, the Commissioners treat, we 

think, rather weakly; in the case of the 
complaint of this kind made from portions 
of the County of Hertford, which some of 
our readers will remember, the Commission 
come to the conclusion (rather a rash one) 
that “ both facts and theory fail to support the 
contention.” They may have more reason 
in saying that the only remedy, in any case, 
would lie in an alteration of the English law 
as to underground waters. We certainly 
think that in the Hertfordshire instance 
there was reason why the desirability of 
such an alteration should at all events be 
considered. At the same time they (rather 
illcgically) give their support to the following 
recommendation by the Balfour Commis- 
sion* :— 

«We think it of very great importance that 
distinct obligations should be laid upon any com- 
pany or Local Authority which is allowed to pump 
water from the chalk for purposes of public supply, 
to keep accurate observations of the effect of their 
operations on the level of the water in the wells 
from which they pump, and return the results to 
the water examiner, under such regulations as mav 
be tramed. The great ditficultv which we have had 
ty encounter has been in getting accurate and 
reliable information as to the actual etfect of the 
operations now carried on. The importance of 

í | ; i 112, referring to the 

i d b mds 24. by the South- 
pee Vauxhall Company, they observe—*! This 
igi ҳид apptars to have affected neighbouring wells." 
21. persons at whose cost the said wells were 


sunk ought to bave sume rights. 


procuring this will increase each year, as the limit 
of what can be taken from any district with safety 
is gradually being reached." 

The other suggestions that are of impor- 
tance are in regard to a general control over 
all the companies as to efficiency of fittings, 
with which is connected the question of 
waste and of what is considered as wasteful 
supply (but this is a point we will consider 
separately); and that the companies should 
be under a statutory obligation to supply 
information to the Local Government Board 
as to their works and water supply, which is 
now (strange to say) supplied as a matter of 
courtesy only. This single suggestion, if 
carried out, would of course be of the most 
important and far-reaching operation. 

Such are the conditions under which it is 
suggested that the companies, if allowed to 
carry on their undertakings, should be 
placed; and which would no doubt mate- 
rially modify their present far too inde- 
pendent position in relation to the public 
interests. But now we come to the main 
and central question—would their purchase 
be desirable? The question whether it 
would be financially economical to the 
consumers—in other words, whether they 
would obtain water at a lower rate, is 
not to our minds so important as that 
they should obtain an ample supply 
of it under the best management, and 
that everything expended on furnishing 
the supply should be expended in the 
interests of the consumers. In many public 
services—in railways, for instance—com- 
petition has a healthful influence in im- 
proving service and lowering fares; but 
water service is under very different con- 
ditions. Water is a necessary of life, and the 
benefits of competition do not really exist in 
this case, since the consumer has not the 
choice which company he will take water 
from, nor has he the choice of refusing; he 
must have water at whatever cost, and he 
must take that which is laid on by the com- 
pany who have acquired statutory right to 
serve the district he lives in. And consider- 
ing all this, although under a less advanced 
mechanism of municipal government it 
may have been best to trust to the business 
energy of a private company to bring water 
into London, it appears to us that it is 
a monstrous anomaly that at this time of 
day the supply of a necessary of life should 
be in the hands of trading companies whose 
first object—the end of their existence, in 
fact—is to make dividends. That the water 
companies have on the whole served London 
wonderfully well under the circumstances 
must be admitted; but their interests are 
manifestly at variance with the public in- 
terest. Moreover, they are not in a position 
to take united action in providing for the 
probably increased wants of the future. As 
the Report says (Section 75) :— 

“ The capacity of the water companies to perform 
their duties as water suppliers fairly well, and in 
some cases extremely well, has led to the inference 
by some authorities that they would be in a position 
to grapple with the difficulties which will confront 
them in the future, and this without any real know- 
ledge as to what those difficulties will be." 

Among the various reasons added in the 
Report in favour of putting the water supply 
in the hands of a public body, are the follow- 
ing :—The work of rendering potable a river- 
derived supply would be safer in the hands 
of a public authority than in those of a com- 
pany acting under legal surveillance (one 
may add, that it is certainly a more direct 


way of attaining the desired end). A second 
consideration is the securing of uniformity of 
pressure and consequently of height of 
delivery, which at present varies in each 
water district. A third reason we may give 
ina portion of the words of Section 92 .— 

* The requirement of a supply sufficient in quan. 
tity isoneof the most important. Inour first Report 
of December 20th, 1898, we dealt with the partia! 
failure of supply which occurred in that year, and 
we pointed out the advantage, and even the neces. 
sity, of intercommunication of supplies of water 
between the water companies worked as separate 
organisations. We think that the unification of the 
water undertakings by purchase would increase 
this advantage, and would tend to secure the 
sufficiency of the water-supply by a more rational 
and economical system of distribution... . In 
fact, all the problems which periodically present 
themselves in connexion with the extension and 
enlargement of the water-supply of London wouid 
be simplified, and, consequently, be easier сі 
solution, if the conventional barriers against the 
free passage of water from the district of one 
company into that of another were swept away. 
The acquisition and management of the water 
undertakings by a single public authority would 
clearly bring these advantages in their train.” 
The prevention of waste, again, is much 
more likely to be realised in the hands of a 
public authority, and the measures taken far 
more cheerfully acquiesced in, than in the 
case of a private company, where consumers 
feel that the inspection and compulsory 
alteration of fittings (sometimes carried out 
in a rather tyrannical and irritating spirit) is 
made in the interests of the companies and 
not in the public interest. 

For these reasons, set out much more in 
detailin the Report, the Commissionersrecon- 
mend the purchase of the water companies 
concerns and the establishment of the water 
supply of London under a public authority. 
But they decline to recommend that this 
authority should be the London County 
Council. One special reason given for this 
is the existence of various objections made 
by County authorities within the area ol 
" Water London," and the various demands 
which they would be prepared to make upon 
the County Council, which that body 15 
pledged to concede, and which would 
seriously interfere with that unity of System 
in the water supply which is so much to be 
desired. Toour thinking there are other objec 
tions to making the London County Count! 
the water authority, which are still stronger. 
Some years ago we should have been 
ready to support their claim; but they have 
not shown a sufficiently business-like grasp 
of the interests they have already in hand 
to be entrusted with a still greater one; and 
they have unfortunately shown an apparently 
ineradicable tendency to mix up Par 
politics with business ; and we cannot afford 
to have water supply made a question а 
party. What the Commissioners recommend 
is the formation of a permanent Wald 
Board, constituted as explained in Section 147 
of the Report :— | 

“The London County Council should арр“ 
say, ten members of the Board ; the Conservatori 
of the River Thames, four members ; the County 
Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, Hertford, aad 
Kent, the Lea Conservancy Board, and the d 
Council of the Borough of West Ham. should ae | 
appoint two members; and the Local Governme 
Board should appoint the Chairman and Vice ch 
man. The appointing authorities should be 
powered to fill any vacancy caused by death 
resignation of their representatives, who y 
hold office for a definite term of years. Jh ne 
man and Vice-chairman should receive ee re 
salaries ; and a sum should be allotted annually 
division among the other members of the 
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MES ^ according to their attendances, as is now done іп | water authority may be able to pay not] from Wales was, no doubt, brought about 
Alle the case of the Conservators of the River Thames. | only the fixed charges, but also to find the | by the feeling that the County Council has 
aly Ide Board should be empowered and required to! annual sum necessary for a sinking fund. | not done enough in the Principality to sub- 
ent res A bd 22. a 4. pes On the whole, the probabilities appear to be|stantiate their case. Outside the mere 
Әке: 5222 кн жы) of (Бесстин шана] ni i favour of this—at the lowest; from the | theoretical conception of rainfall in the 
9 77 cates of compulsory purchase; taking over all the | Report itself, it is certain, at any rate, that | watersheds proposed to be captured, there 
Ж existing powers and obligations of the companies.” | the adversaries of public control cannot say | is little before the public. There is next 
e As regards the financial aspect of this|that the public water authority may not be|to nothing officially as to the quantity 
in question, the Commissioners report that if the | able to pay both interest and sinking fund. [of water available as deduced by long- 
„xé purchasing authority is required to provide ај Turning from the financial to the scientific | continued gaugings at crucial points. There 
š x, Sinking fund to redeem the capital in sixty ог | side of the question, we observe that the|is practically no evidence as to how 
ipw; exen in eighty years, then that there will be a | Commissioners adopt the suggestion made | far the Old Red Sandstone (which is 
ren deficit in the income which can only be met | by the late Sir Edward Frankland, that there] one of the most important rocks within 
r. фу increasing the water charges or coming | ought to be bacteriological laboratories close | the watersheds) is absorptive. The Com- 
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to the spot from whence samples of water 
are taken. That analyst carried on his work 
at Reigate Hill, and although every precau- 
tion was taken to prevent propagation during 
the passage of the samples of water from the 
places where these latter are obtained to the 
laboratory at Reigate, yet this mode of pro- 
cedure is not altogether satisfactory. Sir 
William Crookes and Professor Dewar, who 
have also for several years examined London 
water bacteriologically, carry out that work 
in Kensington. It is of vital importance 
that the samples collected should be examined 
immediately after being taken, and these con- 
ditions do not seem to have been fulfilled by 
many observers, In fact, the bacteriological 
examination of London water, in many 
respects, has not fallen far short of a grave 
public scandal as between the examiners 
for the London County Council and those 
for the water companies. It is not for us to 
adjudicate on the arguments advanced by 
either side; but when it is found that the 
Councils experts differ 2% lolo from the 
others, and that a general line of examination 
cannot, apparently, be agreed upon, it is 
time that the farce should be ended, and the 
examination carried out on standard lines 
somewhat after the method foreshadowed in 
this Report. 

It is too much to expect, in the present 
state of our knowledge of bacteriology, that 
a bacterial standard of effectual filtration 
can yet be satisfactorily recommended to the 
Legislature; and, indeed, until stations are 
established at suitable localities, and a 
uniform method of collecting and cultivating 
be adopted at all stations where the 
results are to be compared, we do not 
see that any progress can be made in that 
direction. Sir Edward Frankland stated 
that no one had yet discovered, even in 
the raw Thames water, a harmful microbe, 
and that he had never been able to find even 
a suspicious one. That is satisfactory 
evidence, in a sense; but it might have 
been added that, up to the present, very 
few microbes have been definitely proved 
to be pathogenic; and that, in the absence 
of anything like a serious outbreak of 
disease above the points of intake, there 
would be little likelihood of the water 
becoming polluted by pathogenic organisms. 
The real aim of properly - established 
bacteriological stations, for the present, must 
be to test the efficacy of filtration only, and 
to this end samples should be taken not 
only after the water has been filtered, but 
before that operation. The Commissioners 
suggest that the water companies should 
be required to provide the structural and 
other facilities for obtaining and testing 
samples of water in close proximity to the 
works. 

The circumstance that the Commissioners 
throw over the proposition to obtain water 


upon the ratepayers. We doubt whether this 
conclusion is justified, even by the words of 
the Commissioners themselves. The whole 
question lies in a nutshell, mainly, what 
sum of money is to be paid for the present 
water companies’ undertakings? That 
amount the Commissioners leave in doubt. 
They fill a great many pages with 
comments on what may be regarded as 
the various arguments to enhance or to 
lower the value of the capital of the water 
companies, but they do not arrive at any 
conclusion as to what that capital should be. 
There is, however, one fact which is stated, 
which any one can consider for himself. 
Evidence was given that in twenty-eight 
boroughs, which have municipal control of 
the water supply, there were surpluses in the 
water account, and jn nineteen there were 
deficits. We see no reason why London 
Should not succeed as well as Glasgow, and 
have, after a short period, at any rate, a 
satisfactory surplus. The uncertainty of the 
capitalised basis is shown by the following 
sentence from this Report :—“ It was con- 
terded that the companies devoted too much 
of their annual revenues to dividend and 
interest, and too little to maintenance." It 
such contention is sound, then clearly the 
undertakings of the companies are less 
Valuable than they would have us believe. 
Again, the Commissioners appear to have 
rather exaggerated ideas as to the scale of 
compensation to the shareholders of the 
companies. “The dispossessed  share- 
holders,” they say, “would be properly 
entitled to be recouped for the delay that 
might occur in finding an equally good in- 
vestment yielding the same income." This 
is fantastic; give a man, if you take away 
his property, its fair value. That is all he 
can ask, 

The truth is, that so far as regards the 
financial side of the question the only real 
determinate point which we can find in this 
Report is that a public authority would be 
able to pay its way if it had not to provide a 
sinking tund. Beyond that it is only possible 
i say this: that the instances of boroughs 
having municipal control show that even if a 
Sinking fund has to be provided, it is 
possible to work at a profit We have 
also the cardinal fact to bear in mind, that a 
water authority has only to pay interest on 
capital, and not profits. Primd facte, there- 
lore, a public authority ought to be able to 
bod the money necessary for a sinking fund 
out of the annual income. But the fact that 
most of the water companies are now entitled 
to pay deficiencies on back dividends 
where such dividends have not reached their 
Statutory maximum, renders the question of 
the amount of capital required for a 
public authority so uncertain, that it 
18 impossible to do more than say that 
there are good reasons to think that a public 


missioners had no tests, either chemical or 
bacteriological, with reference to this Welsh 
supply, laid before them. The reasons for 
these omissions need not be inquired into 
too closely; people will mostly prefer to 
draw their own conclusions — especially 
those who have examined the Welsh scheme 
on the spot. | 

One of the most unsatisfactory parts of the 
Report is that dealing with the question of 
the supply of water from the Chalk. The 
Commission was not charged to inquire into 
this subject, and the result is that what 
evidence was given on it is of such a рет» 
functory and speculative character that it is 
of little or no practical value. A sample 
of this sort of evidence may be summarised 
from the Report. Mr. Whitaker, until recently 
a senior officer of the staff of the Geological 
Survey, and who was employed by Lord 
Balfours Commission, in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Topley and Mr. Easton, to 
investigate the water-bearing capacity of the 
Chalk districts, appeared as a witness. He 
estimated the percolation into the chalk in 
the Kent Company's district at 39 million 
gallons per day, and the percolation in 
the Greensand (sic) at about nine million 
gallons per day. In therest of Kent, outside 
the Kent Company's district, the total amount 
of percolation in the Chalk and Greensand 
(sic), Mr. Whitaker put roughly at 150 million 
gallons per day. Now comes the point; “Мг. 
Whitaker gave no positive opinion as to 
how much of this percolation could be 
obtained by pumping for purposes of supply, 
as underground water is a very doubtíul 
subject, but he thought that with exten- 
sive works half of it could be obtained." 
Itis not superfluous to point out that this 
sort of evidence is of no practical value 
whatever. We are reminded of the fable 
wherein the drawer of water employed his 
time in emptying successive pitchers full 
into a cracked pot. The chalk over a great 
part of the area dips to the northward, and 
what rain water is not evaporated before 
it can escape from the impervious superficial 
deposits covering the chalk must, to a large 
extent, be lost by percolation under the 
estuary of the Thames. It requires a strong 
man with a powerful imagination to estimate 
successfully under these conditions. But, 
we will not labour this point. If the Commis- 
sion did not feel itself called upon to inquire 
most thoroughly into this matter, it was uot 
worth touching upon at all in the Report, 

We must finally touch on three most 
important points which are only raised 
incidentally in the Report. 

The first is as to the depletion of the 
Thames. One witness, Mr. Hunter, told 
the Commissioners that he considered a 
minimum flow of too million gallons per 
day over Teddington Weir sufficient. Sir 
A. Binnie maintained that at no time should 
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the flow be allowed to fall below 250 million 
gallons, and that if it were permanently 
allowed to do so the Thames would silt 
up below Richmond. The latter fear 
may be exaggerated, but we think he 
is much more nearly right than Mr. 
Hunter, and we wish that in this respect the 
Commissioners had accepted his figure. 
They have contented themselves with re- 
commending a minimum of 200 million 
gallons a day, and we are thankful at all 
events for that; but we should prefer Sir A. 
Binnie's limit. There can be no doubt that 
the "amenities" of the lower Thames as a 
river have been very seriously affected by 
the amount abstracted for drinking. Of 
course, in the absence of the proposed 
Welsh supply, the maintenance of Sir. A. 
Binnie’s minimum would depend entirely ob 
the admission of the principle of storing 
flood water freely; everything turns on 
that. | | 

- The second point we refer to is that of 
waste-prevention. In our opinion the whole 
philosophy of waste-prevention consists not 
in endeavouring to reduce supply, not in 
special fittings nor in their domiciliary in- 
spection, but in charge by meter for the 
amount used. It has been found to be so 
in Paris, where all but the poorest class of 
houses are charged by meter, and it would be 
found to be so in London. With the adoption 
of meter supply there would be an end to 
all the disagreeableness and irritation 
of inspection of taps and bath wastes 
and water-closet cisterns to see that 
there is no leakage ; there would be merely 
the periodical reading of the meter by the 
official; the householder would be directly 
interested in keeping down all leakage, and 
would assuredly do so; and households 
which use water more largely and lavishly 
than others would pay in praportion, instead 
of practically robbing others of their share. 
The only objection of any force against 
supply by meter is that with the poorer 
classes uncleanliness would be promoted 
by the desire to save water. Our own 
impression is that (at present at least) the 
only difference would be that whereas now the 
lower classes do not wash, and waste water, 
under the meter system they would not wash 
and would save water. It would be bad, how- 
ever, to afford any excuse for uncleanliness ; 
and the objection would be met by serving 
dwellings under a certain rental by rate, and 
the remainder by meter, as ia Paris. Butin 
the adoption of the meter system lies the 
only easy and certain method of avoiding 
anything like culpable waste. 

The third point is in regard to the totally 
inadequate estimates as to what constitutes 
an ample supply per head, which are still en- 
tertained by the Commissioners who issue 
the present Report, and who seem to have 
got no further than the ideas of a quarter of a 
century ago. They still seem to think that 
it is a righteous object to cut down house- 
hold use of water to the lowest figure. That 
is not what is wanted; what is wanted is an 
ample supply ; and the Commissioners’ 
ideas as to what is an ample supply 
appear to be most inadequate. They 
accept the evidence of one engineering 
witness (who appeared before the Balfour 
Commission as a witness for the water com- 
panies) that 35 gallons per head per day is 
not only ample but extravagant. Another 
witness, whose ideas seem to go back to 
what may in a sense be called the aute- 


diluvian period, is of opinion that it might be 
reduced to 25 gallons a day. Sir A. Binnie, 
who held that 35 gallons was the very least 
amount that should be estimated for, would 
prefer to make it 4o, and his estimates of 
future requirements are based on this figure. 
All this puts completely out of account the 
greatly increased use of water for ablution 
among the upper classes in the present day, 
and which is likely to extend more and more. 
Many people nowadays have recognised that 
the most healthful as well as cleansing in. 
fluence of a bath lies in one which admits of 
the baptism of total immersion. Now the 
quantity of water required, in a bath of the 
size ordinarily put in the best houses, to 
be deep enough for total immersion, is from 
50 to 60 gallons; the 50 gallons being 
just enough for the purpose. That one fact 
will give some idea of the inadequacy of the 
quantity of water per head proposed for the 
permanent supply of London. 

It is not a minimum supply that we want 
for London in the future, it is an abundant 
supply; and no scheme will be permanently 
satisfactory which does not provide for that. 
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NOTES. 

THE Academy have elected three 
new Associates to fill the places 
of the Jate Sir Arthur Blom- 
field and of Mr. Abbey and Mr. Gregory, who 
were recently created R.A. They have made 
choice of Mr. H. S. Tuke (painter), Mr. 
Drury (sculptor), and Mr. J. Belcher (archi- 
tect). A better choice could hardly have 
been made. Mr. Belcher's professional 
brethren will all congratulate him оп an 
honour fully merited by the high character 
and originality which have long distinguished 
his works in architecture. 


The New 
Academicians. 


, THE conundrums, as the Court 
The Workmen's : 
Compensation Of Appeal called them, which 
Act Again. arise on the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act were again placed before that 
Court on Saturday last. It was again the 
question—" What isa scaffold ?” In this case 
the so-called scaffolds were planks placed on 
trestles inside a room. The plaintiff was 
not working on them, but on a staircase, 
and fell from it owing to the banisters not 
being there. The County Court Judge held 
that his widow was entitled to recover 
damages because the building at the time 
of the accident was being constructed 
by means of scaffolding. This decision 
was upheld by the majority of the Court of 
Appeal, Lord Justice Collins dissenting. 
There is no doubt that his opinion was 
right—this was not a building which the 
man in the street would say was one which 
was being constructed or repaired by means 
of scaffolding. The majority of the Court 
seem to have based their decision on the 
ground that there was evidence on which thc 
County Court Judge might hold as a matter 
of fact that this building was bcing con- 
structed ог repaired by means of а scatfold- 
ing, and, being a question of fall, his judgment 
should not be disturbed. As we have said 
before, if distinct definitions are given as 
to what is or is not a scaffolding, some kind 
of list, exclusive and inclusive, may be arrived 
at. If, on the other hand, each County Court 
Judge is to decide according to his own 
ideas, there must be an endless amount of 
litigation on this one sentence only. 


THE following interesting para. 
graph appears in what may be 
called the preface to the Report 
of the Chief Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade on the Strikes and Lock. outs 
of 1898 :—" During the first eleven months 
of 1899 the number of new disputes reported 
has been only 680,” which is the lowes 
total yet recorded for a similar period. The 
Report is dated December, 1899, and has 
only recently come to our hands. Tog 
now into the question of the strikes of 1893 
would be useless: 1898 has long ago de 
parted, and the sentence which we hae 
quoted is, therefore, the most interesting 
statement in this blue-book. We shou 
like to ask whether this Report could not 
issued more nearly at the end of the yer 
to which it relates, The sentence quote 
seems to show that the statistics for 1%: 
are now available, but if the precedent 0 
this present publication is followed, the {ul 
statistics which relate to this importa: 
subject will not be issued until the las 
month of the present year. 


Strikes and 
Lock-outs. 


The London AS а result of public loc: 

Government inquiries that were lately hel 
New Boroughs. іп pursuance of the Act, the 
Commissioners have just issued report 
relating to the proposed new borougbs o 
Westminster, Bermondsey, and Southwark. 
They assign the name of Bermondsey’ t 
the borough which will be formed of the 
parishes of Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 5. 
John Horsleydown, St. Olave, and x 
Thomas; and that of "Southwark" to tle 
new borough comprising the parishes of >; 
Saviour, Christ Church, St. Mary Neuing: 
ton, and St. George - the- Martyr. Nev 
boundaries are laid down for the бого 
of Westminster—the middle line of road 
ways being generally adopted—and the 
Commissioners have decided to detac: 
Kensington Palace and its private gardens 
together with such part of Kensington 
Gardens as lies on the west side of the 
Broad Walk, from St. Margaret parish, and 
to incorporate them with the new Бого? 
of Kensington. Thus the ancient parish d 
St. Margaret, which, until the decree of 1224 
adjoined St. Andrew's Holborn, and te 
Fleet, will no longer be able to boast di 
including all the Royal palaces within its 
original limits. The Westminster borough 
extends from the confines of Kensington 
Paddington, and Chelsea, to Chancery: ae 
at a point a few yards south from Cursiter 
street, whence the new boundary runs 210% 
Carey-street, Serle-street, Lincolus Ind 
fields (south side), Great Wild-street, Gral 
Queen-street, and Broker's-alley in Dri 
lane. The Commissioners, moreover, hae 
resolved that the hamlet of Kensal Tow 
which hitherto has formed an out 
appurtenance of Chelsea parish, shall 18 
that respect exist no more, and they V 
promote an Order in Council for its separi 
tion from Chelsea and division betwee 
Paddington and Kensington. 

و د کے 

UNTIL the system is abolishel 
under which any quantities 8 
water may be drawn withot 
proportionate payment, waste will inevitab 
continue, and some classes of the communi 
will still have to pay excessive charges 
order to compensate for the improvident 
of other classes. In more 
city of the United States avoidab! 


Water Supply 
by Meter. 
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in: has been minimised by the adoption of] have already sent us thiscircular. It is to be 
meters in order that charges should be based | hoped the firm in question will feel compelled | 


SEE 
ше, cn actual consumption, and there would be | to withdraw it, 
TE wo valid reason against the application of 
t^ such a system to London, providing a suffi 
E Gently liberal minimum. allowance were 
„ made per head. In connection with this injustice to Mr. J. W. Arnold 
iu subject, we may draw attention to the paper in the employ of Messrs. Broadbent, of 
5 * on Water Meters read by Mr. Schonheyder Leicester, whose name was inadvertently 
dme Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and | given in our “ Note" under the heading “А 
tS printed in this issue. We are entirely in | false claim for work done" (page 30 ante) as 
Пан, accord with him in thinking that meters of the the person who had been convicted of 
2ш: “Positive” type, which correctly measure obtaining money from his employers by a 
"tX: the quantity of water passing through Опе falsified account for slaters work. The 
"ttf. or more cylinders fitted with pistons and | facts were all correct, but by an unfor- 
а valves, are more satisfactory than aDy|tunate mistake in reading the report of 
Mor. others. In the opinion of Mr. Bryan, the the case (a long and involved one) 
eal. "Kennedy Positive” meter is the most suit- | we gave the wrong name. Mr. Arnold 
lew: able for small supplies. The "Kent Posi- was a witness for the prosecution in the 
tf. tive,” used in Manchester, is found to regis- | case, not the culprit, There was nothing 
i= ter 98 per cent. of the wastes supplied, | whatever, of course, against him. We much 
si and the “Imperial” meter, invented by Mr. regret the annoyance that must have been 
uni: Schéoheyder, is simple and extremely ac- | caused to him by a wholly unintentional 
sé curate, both for ordinary flows and for the | mistake on our part; and hope that this will 
2 merest trickle. It constitutes an entirely be read by all those who read the former 
rew departure, so far as construction is note, and that he will accept our apology for 
concerned, and was described by опе |2 mistake which no one can regret more 
speaker at the meeting as a "poem —a | than ourselves. 
term frequently used as expressive of merit 
beyond the reach of ordinary and mere 
appropriate language. 


WE greatly regret to learn 


йз that we have done a serious 
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$ AFTER protracted delays the 
змо London County Council have 
Court: road. begun to demolish the block of 
houses forming Bozier's-court, at the corner 
of Tottenham Court-road and Oxford-street. 
The improvement, which will cost 53. 8604, 
and is, we believe, the first that was under- 
taken by the Council when they succeeded 
the late Metropolitan Board of Works, will 
open out what is now the court's west side 
into alignment with the west side of Charing 
Cross- road, and greatly relieve the crowded 
traffic at the crossing. Under the Council's 
first scheme, 1890, the cost of thus widening 
the south end of Tottenham Court-road 
was estimated at 42,900/, whilst they 
rejected their Committee's recommenda- 
tion that the owners of houses on the 
court's west side should, in view of their 
acquisition of frontages to the main road, 
contribute one-half of the enhanced annual 
rental value for a limited period. On 
June 21, 1892, the Council authorised their 
Parliamentary and Improvements Сош- 
mittees to endeavour to arrange with the pro- 
moters of the proposed Hampstead, St. 
Pancras, and Charing Cross Railway “for 
the clearance of the site of Bozier's-court, 
on the understanding that the Council will 
contribute a sum not exceeding half the net 
cost of such clearance.” Then, at their 
meeting on March 17, 1896, the Council de- 
cided, by a majority of nine, that the block of 
buildings should be removed, upon the 
betterment principle, at a cost of 47,8607 
In July, 1897, a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords found as "proved" the 
preamble of the Councils Improvements 
Bill, and directed that the Oxford Music- 
hall (which has an entrance into the court) 
must be included in the betterment area, 
despite the opposition raised by its pro- 
prietors. Meanwhile a tender of 12,1207, 
by Messrs. Kirk & Randall, contractors, had 
been accepted in July, 1892, for tlie rebuild- 
ing—after the plans and designs of Messrs. 
Saville & Martin—of the then “ Flying 
Horse,” since re-named the Tottenham,“ 
tavern, together with Nos. 10—13, Bozier's- 
court, and No. 4, Oxferd-street, for a firm of 
outfitters. 


Tur President of the Devon 
„ and Exeter Architectural So- 
Т6 ° ciety, speaking on Saturday 
last at a meeting to promote, and get 
proselytes for, а proposed Architects’ Regis- 
7. tration Bill, gave utterance, rather more 
n *. frankly than perhaps he was aware, to what 
seems to be one motive of some of the 
“provincial architects, even those who аге 
members of the Institute, in turning against 
7^. that body and joining a registration agita- 
ue tion. It is not the advancement of archi- 
tecture, it is consideration of professional 
interests which prompts them. There аге 
in Devonport, it appears, Government 
“assistants who were salaried servants, 
and who did a great deal of private 
Е practice out of office hours,” which ought to 
io to the architects. That is annoying, but we 
hardly think it is a reason for altering the 

whole character and status of the profession 
or art of architecture. And are those who are 
^ forward in this movement the people who 
7. best represent architecture іп this country? 
^^ One of the most prominent agitators for 
registration sent us one day an elaborate 
drawing of a new building which, from its 
architectural character, we preferred to 
decline publishing. We shall believe in 
registration being necessary when we see 
those who are really doing the best architec- 
tural work of the day asking for it. 


Offering A BRICK and tile firm in the 
Commissions North are sending round 
to Architects. ; i 

circulars to the architectura! 
profession asking them to specify their goods 
"as we are first-class makers and our goods 
are second to none "(apparently their own 
evidence is to be accepted for this), and 
concluding with the sentence— 
"If it is your custom for us as makers to grant 
Vou 2} per cent., we shall be pleased to do so." 
This is a new and ingenious way of putting 
it—"ifit is your custom,” Ze, if you are in 
the habit of making money in underhand 
and unprofessional ways, heie із a firm 
willing to meet you. Two or three architects 
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Mr. S. CowrkR-Col Es read a 
paper last week to the Institu- 
| tion of Electrical Engineers on 
his electrolytic centrifugal process for the 
production of copper tubes. In his intro- 
duction he gave some interesting statistics 
on the growth of the copper refining indus- 
tries. Fifteen years ago the total output of 
electrolytic copper was under a thousand 
tons per annum, now it is nearly two hundred 
times as great. Taking the world’s output 
of electrolytic copper as 180,000 tons per 
annum, there will be recovered in the process 
of refining it nearly 200 tons of silver and 
over three tons of gold. The total value of 
these metals will be about twelve million 
pounds, Improved methods of copper refi- 
ning are, therefore, of great commercial 
importance. The main peculiarity of Mr. 
Cowper-Coles’ method is that he causes the 
cathode, ге, the sheet of metal in the 
electrolyte which is to receive the deposit, 
to rotate at a very rapid rate. If it be 
stationary or only rotated slowly, then— 
owing to the high current densities we must 
use for economical reasons—the rough, 
irregular and soft deposits will be obtained. 
At a high rate of speed, on the other hand, 
a smooth, hard deposit is obtained, owing to 
the gas bubbles being thrown off by centri- 
fugal force, and the impurities in the electroe 
lyte prevented from settling on the cathode. 
He gave figures to show that electrolytic 
copper has a much greater tensile strength 
than commercial cast copper. In tests of 
copper deposited by the Elmore process the 
copper stood a stress of 26:5 tons per square 
inch, whilst cast copper will break at 
8:4 tons per square inch. In the subsequent 
discussion, some doubts were expressed as 
to the novelty of the invention, but as Dr. 
Thompson pointed out, whilst several pre- 
ceding inventors had proposed rotating the 
electrolyte, Mr. Cowper-Coles was the first 
to rotate the cathode, and there is an impor- 
tant difference between the cases, He also 
pointed out the interest from a scientific 
point of view of some of Mr. Cowper-Coles' 
experiments. 


Copper 
Refining, 


Glow Tamed "A CONSERVATIVE, writing 
to the Times last week, brings 
a new charge against electric 
lighting companies, alleging that they keep 
their pressures low in order to increase 
their revenues. If the " declared" pressure 
of supply is 100 volts, and the company 
supplies at ninety-eight, then naturally the 
lamps will not give as much light and the 
consumers wil be forced to use more 
of them in order to get the desired 
illumination — in fact, “the worse the 
supply the more the unfortunate con- 
sumer has to pay." A little consideration 
will show that if this is the policy of electric 
lighting companies it is a very short-sighted 
one, and one, moreover, that could easily be 
circumvented by the consumer. A glow 
lamp which gives sixteen candles at 100 
volts, will give over fourteen at ninety-eight 
volts, and it will also take about 7 per 
cent. less power. Hence eight lamps will 
be required where seven were sufficient 
formerly. The consumer will thus use 6 per 
cent, more power to get the same light. On 
the other hand, the life of his lamps would 
be very considerably increased. If, as "A 
Conservative " states, it is to the pecuniary 
interest of a company to supply at 2 per 
cent. under their declared pressure, then 
surely Consumers «an anticipate them by 
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using lamps made ſor 2 per cent. under 
the declared pressure. As a matter of fact, 
the engineer at a central station works his 
hardest to keep the pressure constant at 
the consumer’s terminals and equal to its 
" declared" value. As Mr. Bergtheil points 
out in Tuesday's Times, it is distinctly 
against the company's interest to maintain 
a low pressure. What an electric lighting 
company wants is satisfied consumers who 
are constantly using their lights, and it 
would be pleased if the dissatisfied ones 
would rather turn off all their lights instead 
of turning on more when the pressure falls 
2 per cent., as this would relieve the load 
oh the station and so raise the pressure in 
the rest of the circuit. 


2 Pa i eeu 


ME Ar the London Institution on 
Crane on Linear Monday afternoon Mr. Walter 

Expression. Crane gave a graphic demonstra- 
tion of the structure and use of " line " as an 
element of expression in design. It would 
have opened the eyes of people who regard 
art as an unconstructural and happy-go- 
lucky calling, depending solely on taste or 
talent The result of taste, without the 
laborious apprenticeship that all artists must 
undergo, is often too apparent in the utter- 
ances of public men when they venture on 
the comparison and criticism of works of 
art. Mr. Crane rapidly illustrated his re- 
marks on the spot, showing that ‘line 
is a symbolical language of itself. Our 
Scandinavian ancestors seem to have used 
it so that their statements were pictures and 
their pictures statements. They had 
methods (not necessarily artistic) of repre- 
senting earth, air, fire, and water, and also 
their theological beliefs. Letters were un- 
doubtedly derived from picture symbols, and 
Mr. Crane sketched many amusing examples 
Heraldry is an example of an art depicting 
both colours and facts by lines only. In 
architecture it is a well-known fact that 
horizontal lines give rest and repose, while 
curved and wavy lines give the feeling of life 
and movement; this principle is infinitely 
applicable to the representation of the figure 
and to composition at large. It is well, 
however, that there should be public lec- 
tures on these elements of art, for they 
cannot be too often insisted upon. 


88 THE Society of Painters in 
Painters in Water Colours have just added 
Water Colours. to their exhibition à selection 
of works by two of their deceased members, 
the late Birket Foster and the late G. H. 
Andrews. The selection from Birket Foster's 
works is an exceedingly representative one, 
and will serve to show those who were only 
acquainted with his most recent works that 
he had a good deal wider range than they 
may have supposed. Dirket Foster had fallen 
in his latter period into a very decided 
mannerism, a system of pretty and rather 
laboured painting, very deficient in breadth 
and not sufficiently studied from Nature 
The collection now on view shows finer and 
more varied powers. A large landscape in 
the centre of the screen, a Highland scene, 
is very fine and true in the light and shadow 
of the mountain in the background, though 
the foreground is a little of | the picture- 
making order. Contrasted with this are 
three little still - life pieces, ſruit and 
flowers, of great delicacy of execution, 
especially in the right-hand work of the 
three. Among the class of works by which 
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he was best known, small and delicately- 
treated landscapes with figures of children 
(generally) in the foreground, the one 
entitled “Gathering Wild Flowers” is a 
charmingly composed little work—looking 
indeed, like all his works of this type, a 
little too much “composed,” but still show- 
ing him at his best. The works by the late 
Mr. Andrews, on the other side of the screen, 
are mostly large sea and shipping pieces, in 
a powerful style enough, but they do not 
interest us very much. The best, perhaps, 
is " Winter Weather in North Sea.” 


ON Tuesday evening Mr. Cyril 
Davenport gave an interesting 
lecture at the Society of Arts 


Niello 
Work. 


on niello work, tracing briefly the history of 


this art, and illustrating the subject with a 
long series of lantern views of various objects 
either entirely or partially decorated in niello. 
He drew attention to one rather curious 
point in regard to the connexion between 
niello and engraving in metal, viz., that in 
the earliest examples known, which date 
from the first century, the niello filling was 
an addition to the previous art of engraving 
on metal—a kind of accentuation of the 
design by filling in the hollow portions with 
some substance which contrasted with the 
metal; while in the fifteenth century the en- 
graved plates, intended for niello,were actually 
used as originals from which copies could be 
printed. Niello is a pretty form of art, but 
may easily be over-rated, and it has always 
seemed to us rather like a kind of cheap 
substitute for the effect of inlay or 
damascening. Mr. Davenport expressed 
some surprise at the apparent difficulty of 
getting good photographs from niello; the 
design, in fact, in the lantern illustrations, 
in most cases coming out grey rather than 
black ; but we may suggest that this is fully 
explained by the fact, to which he also 
alluded, that the niello surface usually 
presents a bluish tinge. 


— — — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
CAST IRON, 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held in the Meeting-room of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., on 
Friday last week, the President, Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, occupying the chair. 


The late William White. 


The minutes of the last mecting having been 
read and confirmed, 

The Chairman said it was with great regret 
that he had to announce the decease of their 
old friend and past President, William White, 
who occupied that chair in the session 1808.9. 
A good many of them would remember him as 
one who was warmly enthusiastic in his work, 
always thorough in the sentiments he expressed 
in that room (both before the Association and 
the Institute), and one who put into the details 
of his work great sincerity, and who was what 
might be called a tractarian in the Gothic 
movement, of which he was one oí the 
earliest advocates. He (the chairman) desired 
to move a vote of condolence to the relatives 
of Mr. White. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


The late Sohn Ruskin. 


The Chairman said he could not sit down 
without referring to the death of John Ruskin. 
Perhaps to them, as architects, they would feel 
his loss more than the followers of any other 
art. He was, above all others, one who really 
loved their art as an art. He was one whose 
very words seemed to put life, and fire, and 
enthusiasm into anv one who read his works 
on architecture—as, for instance, his “Seven 
Lamps," as well as his other works in which 
he reierred to architecture. Those works 
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had inspired those who read them wit 
a true love of and high motive in archite: 
ture more than any other works published 
this century. If there was one thing more 
than another he (the speaker) would advis 
students to study, it was the works of Ruskin 
— not for their technical value, or their 
material value, but for their spiritual value 
He meant spiritual in the sense that Ruskin 
entered into the poetry of their art ; he seemed 
in fact, to be thoroughly overwhelmed with a 
perfect love for, and sympathy with, truth ir 
everything he wrote. He may, as critics had said, 
have been guilty of the exaggeration attribui 
to him. Well, exaggeration in this case, ii a 
fault, was a fault on the right side, for ir 
writing his books in the middle part of the 
century, he was surrounded by chaos in reg ud 
to architectural ideas, and he wrote wit; à 
view (о elevating those ideas and with geting 
a true spirit of love and truth into our wert. 
In his “ Lamp of Sacrifice he brought out the 
very highest ideal man could have in workin: 
іп architecture—or in any other work. Hs 
„Modern Painters," and other works oí a simii: 
kind, were all interesting and all perfect in 
style, and had an overpowering influence оп 
those who read them. We should not aste 
with each sentiment they contained; that wa; 
impossible, but we could not fail to be struc 
with the deep sincerity with which he wrote- 
that deep feeling of love for and belief in wha 
he was writing about, which could not fail ts 
tell upon the reader. He (the speaker) cou: 
not do better than quote, in conclusion, the 
following words from Ruskin's splendid chapter 
“The Lamp of Memory” :— 


“ If, indeed, there be any protit in our know 
of the past, or any jov in the thought of bein: ге 
membered hereafter, which can give strength t 
present exertions or patience to present endura ce 
there are two duties respecting national architecture 
whose importance it is impossible to overrate 1% 
first, to render the architecture of the present ci 
historical; and the second, to preserve, as the mx 
precious of inheritance, that of past ages." 


All his life he seemed to live for that. He 
loved the work of the past and disliked the 
modern idea of restoration. He (the President 
felt he need not say any more than to expres 
their deep regret at the loss of one of the 15% 
most men of the nineteenth century. 

The following gentlemen having been elected 
members of the Association, namely, Mess. 
А. N. Campbell, J. T. Burt, T. J. Dale, av 
J. W. S. Humphreys-Davies, | 

It was announced that the Perspective Ch 
(lecturer, Mr. W. G. B. Lewis) would commence 
on Febru ` 

Mr. W. R. TLethaby then delivered a short 
lecture on the subject of “ Cast Iron.” It ws 
he said, a matter of regret to him that iw 
want of time he had been unable to prepar? | 
paper for the occasion. The first half of wh 
he had to say was rather archeological 1 
character, and the second part was hashed tf 
from a paper he read a long time ago vee 
the Society of Arts. There seemed to be 1 
doubt that cast iron was known to the al 
and Romans, and a large use seemed to 
been made of it in China from an eatly 9 
It was not known whether a knowledbe x 
how to obtain and deal with molten ir0" a 
preserved through the middle ages ? im 
part of Europe; lack of evidence e 11 
fifteenth century suggested rather that ! = 
then re-invented. In all districts where ^. 
was reduced from the ore the iron : : 
furnaces approached the melting ane de 
until the blast furnace was discovered the We 
was insufficient to cause liquefaction. аА oi 
with silver, bronze, and lead, which hen "n" 
from early times, must have kept the | chers 
casting iron in the minds of metal wo К 
Small objects in bronze were cast in п. ү 
from time immemorial. Large bells Me 
in the twelíth century, and beautiful iu n 
figures were cast in bronze in the п iran 
century. An approximation to PUDE the 
was made in stamping small details, Ww" earl’ 
iron was red hot, into swages or dM кашг 
in the thirteenth century. А beautiful Ml", 
of this kind of work was afforded Dye bu! à 
of the Eleanor tomb at Westminster J ont 
door at Windsor has ironwork of this kind 0! 


4 ; ; years earher 
which was probably thirty or forty year? t: dd 


This ironwork was particularly interest Qut! 
(and he had never seen this po! 
parts in seal-like forms, had the 
stamped on them. This work 
than the Westminster example, 
of Henry III., of which the door pesi 
completed about 1229. 


nte 

Gilbert 
looked exit 
and thc Chape 
as the Wo 
Jt has 


name 
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Yr x ^ been suggested that the running of iron into for artillery, and he could not think that there 
* à € moulds was most desirable for the formation | was evidence enough to allow of us supposing 
Xd; of cannon balls, and we know that cannon | that the grave slab at Bur wash was any earlier, 
si геге already part of war equipment, from early | especially as а family of Collings, 

tia inthe fourteenth century. At first lead shot was | founders, 

Der used, and later on, as we know, cast iron. Не | Brightling. Mr. Gardner, indeed, suggested 
te „ could not but think that swaging iron balls into | that the identity of Van Collen himself, who 
‘tee shape must have formed an intermediate link. | made the hollow cast shot in 1543, became 
лт. Dt. Percy, who wrote on the metallurgy of | merged with the Collings. 

-:-- iron, came to the conclusion that mediaeval | grave slab itself, with the preponderating 
va casting in iron was first practiced in Prussia. 

nz. Mr Starkie Gardner, in an excellent paper in 

„ Акһадойа (1898)—the best illustrated and | Gothic fire- backs, there seemed every reason to 
most recent contribution to the subject—argued 

c. for its origin in the wealds of Sussex and Kent. 

lg... This contention, however, was, he thought, not 

ri, proven, Many Gothic examples of cast iron | paratively late date. 
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stoves and grave slabs still exist in Germany. 
One elaborate stove front having figures with 
cusped panels (a far more important piece than 
anything in England) was illustrated in the 
text of the Builder some years ago by Mr. 
H. W. Brewer, and was dated by him, 1502. 
A fire-back at Bruges, dated 1565, of which 
there is a cast at South Kensington Museum, 
was a very beautiful design of two figures, 
cast from a model by a first-rate artist. This, 
again, as a work of art went far beyond any- 
thing we could show. The work on which 
the supposition of an early use of cast iron 
in England was in the main founded was 
the grave slab of Jhone Colins, at Burwash 
Church, in Sussex. It is a flat slab, with a 
small cross with leafy extremities, and the 
inscription is in poor lettering of Lombardic 
character. He certainly had been inclined to put 
this down to the fourteenth century ; but the 
fact that it would then stand alone as the 
earliest casting in England, and probably in 
Europe, should put us on our guard. Mr. 
Starkie Gardner said that its claim to be the 
oldest specimen of medizeval cast iron existing 
was not disputed, and thus it appeared to afford 
sure ground for the belief that the art of iron 
casting was invented in Sussex. The statement 
by Percy that Siegen, in Prussia, was the seat 
of the discovery, although casting was not 
practised there until the fifteenth century, had 
passed unchallenged ; but Mr. Starkie Gardner 
thougnt it probably contrary to fact. Mr. 
Gardner went on to remark, very properly, 
that we can hardly suppose casting in iron was 
invented for the purpose of casting grave slabs, 
whereas a real and urgent need for castings in 
Iron arose after the introduction of cannon. 
Cannon are known to have been used in Eng- 
land from early in the fourteenth century. One 
exists,—said to be at least as old as the early 
part of the fifteenth century,"—the interior 
chamber of which is of cast iron: but the 
making of war engines was at this time much 
developed in Germany, and he should expect 
cast iron cannon to have been first made there 
where, indeed, it was said, they were in use 
early in the fifteenth century. In Stow’s 
annals, under the year 1543, and the heading, 
“First Iron Pieces Cast," the author wrote :— 


“King Henry, minding wars with France, made 
great preparation and provision as well of muni- 
tions and artillery as well also of brass ordnance, 
amongst the which at that time by one Peter Bawd, 
a Frenchman born, a gunfounder or maker of great 
ordnance, and one other alien called Peter van 
Collen, a gunsmith, both the King’s feed men, who, 
conferring together, devised and caused to be made 
certain mortar pieces being at the mouth from 11 in. 
to 19 ia. wide, for the use whereof the said Peter 
and Peter caused to be made certain hollow shot of 
Cast iron, to be stuffed with firework or wild fire... 
for to break in pieces the said shot, whereof the 
smallest piece, hitting any man, would kill or spoil 
him. And after the King's return from Boulogne 
the said Peter Bawd by himself, in the first of 
Edward VL, did also make certain ordnance of 
cast iron of divers sorts and forms... . Unto this 
Bawd, John Johnson, his covenant servant, surviv- 
ing his master, did likewise make and cast iron 
ordnance cleaner and to better perfection, to the 
great use of this land. His son, Thomas Johnson, 
is yet living, a special workman, in the year 1595 
he made forty-two cast pieces of great ordnance of 
iron for the Earl of Cumberland.” 


Even cast brass cannons were not made 
here, Stow says, till 1535, when John Owen 
began to make brass ordnance, he being the 
first, Stow adds, “who ever made that kind of 
artillery in England." The actual founder of 
the cast iron pieces appeared to be Rafe Hogg. 
Holinshead says: This year (1543) the first 
Cast pieces of iron that were ever made in 
England were made in Buckersteed, in Sussex, 
by Rafe Hoge and Peter Bawd.” Now we 
could not traverse such direct and ample 
evidence as that for the introduction of casting 
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evidence that it could hardly be earlier than 
about 1545, and comparing it with several late 


assign it to that period. The letters on the 


slab were not good Lombardic ones, and such 


letters were used by bell-founders to a com- 
Indeed, it was quite 


possible that they were part of an old stock, 
just as we find Tudor decorations serving for 
several generations on other castings. The 
art of decorating the earliest of these 
grave slabs and  fire-backs was strictly 
analagous to that used by the bell-founder, by 
which separate devices and letters were im- 
pressed, one by one, into the yielding sand- 
mould. Mr. Gardner had noted this, and had 
called it а primitive process, remarking 
that the fire-backs decorated by this means 
afforded distinct evidence that the art of iron 
casting originated in the weald and developed 
step by step there, and was not transplanted as 
a perfected art from abroad. When a suffi- 
cient number of backs were grouped together," 
said Mr. Gardner, they exhibited an evolution 
from simple to complex." That, of course, 
was so if we put the rude ones first ; but there 
was nothing to justify this, and the simple 
elements of cable border and crossed pieces of 
cable used in the rudest examples occurred 
again and again in examples which were 
shown, by arms and other devices, to be of late 
Tudor work. The earliest backs actually dated 
were two of 1582. A beautiful example dated 
1584 is at South Kensington ; it displays grey- 
hounds in medallions. One, indeed, in the 
Lewes Museum bears the date “ 1550,” but the 
design was much more like work of 1650; and he 
came to the conclusion on examining it that the 
date had been tampered with. This was quite 
evident, and he even had a suspicion that it was 
a Dutch back after all. The earliest date 
known in France was 1548. Altogether, then, 
he concluded that the evidence was in favour 
of the standard theory that casting iron was 
invented in Germany. 

One of the most assuredly Gothic pieces of 
decoration in these backs was a vine trail along 
the top of one in a farmhouse at Buxstead, but 
the field of this same back was occupied by the 
crowned rose of Queen Elizabeth and her 
initials, E. R. ; and even this last was old 
stock, for it was cast, not in relief, but in matrix 
and reversed. An example decorated with 
strips of vine and birds, now on loan at South 
Kensington, was probably the most beautiful 
of all, and apparently in style, one of the 
earliest ; yet the very same pattern of parallel 
vertical strips of vine was found on the grave 
slab of Ann Forster, at Crowhurst, dated 1501. 
Another early fire-back at Crowhurst, displaying 
the crowned royal arms with supporters, prob- 
ably belonged to this same period—say from 
1570-1590. Mr. Horsley at Cranbrook had an 
example of a different type, in which the pat- 
tern was formed by circles of tracery pattern, 
but very shallow and poor and probably no 
earlier. 

The archzology of the subject stood thus: 
the earliest fire-backs appeared to be Eliza- 
bethan. The earliest grave slabs which could 
be dated belong to the same period, though 
the ornamentation of one example looked 
earlier ; but even if the early design of this 
were proved, it would be quite easy to account 
for it by the methods of the old founders in 
using up old ornament. Finally, for cannon, 


which we might suppose would be the earliest 
things put into cast iron, we have the most 
positive evidence that that was first done in 


1543. 


In this regard he had himself to make a 
recantation for having spoken of the beautiful 
fourteenth-century statue of St. George in the 
Years 
after having said so, on some insufficient 
authority, be found himself able to go and look, 
when he discovered it to be in fine green 


Palace Court at Prague as of cast iron. 


patinaed bronze. 


He felt some satisfaction in its being esta- 


blished that the use of ornamented cast iron 
A reaction 


was made by Gothic craftsmen. 


iron- 
lived in the adjacent parish of 


Returning to the 


« 
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materials as plaster, cast iron, and whitewash, 
whereas a true application of true principles 
could only deprecate their misuse fraudulently 
and thoughtlessly. The true principles of an 
organic art would proclaim that no material 
and no method was in itself outcast from the 
field of art, be it iron or lead or plaster, veneer- 
ing or graining or casting, or anything else. 
Iron itself, whether wrought or cast, seemed 
to him essentially one of the noblest of materials. 
There was nothing mean in the ideas sug- 
gested by the iron pillar of Delhi, or the iron 
crown of Lombardy or in the myth of 
Mahomet's coffin sustained in mid-air by load- 
stones. In the composite image interpreted 
by Daniel, iron stood for power. “Strong as 
iron, for as much as iron breaketh in pieces 
and subdueth all things, and in Chaucer's 
„Temple of Mars — 


Every pillar the Temple to sustain 
Was ton great of iron bright and ahene.“ 


A material in which the poets could design 
to such effect as that was worthy of the best 
skill of the artist and craftsman. Such notices 
as we have of the use of cast iron by the 
ancients, referred to its use for statues, Pliny 
speaks of a Hercules as being made in this 
appropriate material. At South Kensington 
there are two iron figures of good Gothic style, 
apparently cast early in the fifteenth century. 
One is a little figure of St. Augustine, about a 
foot high, and the other is a finely designed 
St. George, which seems to have formed 
part of a great firedog. Some quite pleasant 
works of a secondary order of sculpture were 
cast in iron a generation or two since—sleep- 
ing hounds for gate piers and that sort of 
thing. The grave slabs spoken of before were 
no mere curiosities ; rough and simple as they 
are, they are dignified and serious works of 
art. Fixed flush with the floor, walking over 
them was just sufficient to give them a little 
pleasant texture. It seemed to him that this 
use of castings was most appropriate. A 
comparatively plain slab, with just a little 
meandering border and the field fretted all 
over with nicely-drawn lettering, should make 
an excellent memorial; for if we do not 
continue to bury within our churches, their 
floors might still receive memorials. In 
Switzerland arms and medallions nicely 
modelled in flat relief, and cast in iron, were 
quite recently set in flat gravestones. 

Fire dogs had also been made in medizeval 
days; a great number oí simple Gothic 
examples exist in France. There are several of 
these at South Kensington. Some quite reason- 
able and pleasant forms continued to be manu- 
factured in England down to the beginning of 
this century. We could not have art of any 
sort without having thoughts to put into it, 
but if we had the thought, the material, cast 
iron, was well enough fitted to receive it. 
The later fire-backs were often delightful 
examples of little stories—stories told by the 
fireside. The actual achievement of these as 
sculpture, from an academic sculptor's point of 
view, was often ludicrously inadequate ; but 
then all had that honest touch of a real motive, 
some reference to a pleasant object or scene : 
and however great their simplicity they 
showed an instinct for balance and fitness 
without forcing of the material or obtrusive 
display. As to these motives, we had arms 
and devices, and inscriptions ; animals, soldiers, 
historical personages. There were modelled 
scenes of Abraham and Isaac, David and 
Goliath, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, the 
Woman at the Well, the Annunciation, and 
Michael casting Satan out ; there were Venuses 
and Dianas, and Neptunes, and Irises, and 
Fortunes ; Hercules and the Lion, Apollo and 
the Swan, Juno in her Peacock-drawn Chariot 
and Vulcan in his Smithy. There were allc- 
gories of Time, and Peace, and Fame ; there 
were early birds igetting worms, and АЧзор"8 
fables. Some had subjects like а girl witha 
bird on her finger; a cavalier and a lady on 
either side of a fruit tree, and in one beauti- 
fully designed example the genius of a 
country sits within a sheep-fold of wattled 
hurdles. 

In the second part of his addres 
Lethaby said he was not one of those: А 
wish to see іп iron a material for a new archi- 
tecture, as it is called. Mr. Ruskin, with that 
insight which made him refuse to talk about 
the fringe of a subject, saw clearly when 

everybody was clapping their hands over the 
Crystal Palace, that the tinding and founding of 


which followed Pugin's vital proclamation of iron was not one of the radically nobler 


principles swung quite away from the use of such 


employments, as stone hewing and setting 
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was, or the felling and framing of timber. 
He (the speaker) would echo every word 
that Mr. Ruskin had said. But while we 
use iron in some degree, while we even 
need iron, while even it might grow 
into wider necessary use, he wanted to say: 
Let us lend what grace we might to it, so that, 
if obtained with cost, the greatest of all cost, 
an unkindly labour, it may not be misspent 
and more than spoilt. For in all these things it 
was human life we spent, for there was really 
no other currency. Cast iron was largely used 
in the pleasant manner of building known to us 
the eighteenth-century London house. In the 
great area from Paddington to Pimlico, and 
Bloomsbury to Bayswater, there were a very 
large number of examples of a quiet and 
charming taste—railings, balconies, verandahs, 
with graceful posts, and panels of delicate 
lattice ; or, inside the house, the grates and 
stair balustrades were just as good. The rail- 
ings began with the very fine design of the 
enclosure to St. Paul's; great baluster-shaped 
forms of beautiful profile; the railings at St. 
Martin's-in-the Fields followed the same model ; 
and there is a late example in Bloomsbury- 
square, where large rounded posts of this kind 
ar e used occasionally between straight uprights. 
Others had wide pilaster posts at intervals, like 
a beautiful railing close to Apsley House in 
Piccadilly ; or others had solid discs placed in 
the lozenges of lattice work, as on the 
west side of Lincoln's Inn. Even the ordi- 
nary area railing of straight bars had cast 
knobs and vase-like forms on the top, en- 
tirely good in their way, and everything was 
so compact that one never saw parts fractured. 
The balcony railings were very light—a net- 
work of lattice ; for perfect fitness, a natural 
and unashamed treatment of casting in iron, 
they could not be bettered. We never thought 
of comparing them with wrought iron to their 
disadvantage ; both were excellent in different 
categories, and they might as well compare 
London Bridge to Lady-day. Modern castings 
too often did invite comparison with wrought 
iron by an infinitely careful ingenuity of 
pattern-making, emulating just those qualities 
in which to succeed was only the most of all 
to fail. For not the line, as in wrought work, 
the bent rod in scrolls, but the plate, plain or 
pierced, was the primary fact in design for 
casting. Old London verandahs, many of 
them, were excellent, so also were some of the 
older lamp-posts. For the stair railings, the 
usual plan was to have a wide, flat baluster of 
open work, one to each step, the metal very 
thin towards the view and perhaps beaded. 
He remembered to have seen a wide stone 
stair at the town-hall at Cherbourg which had 
a continuous balustrade of cast plates of iron, 
pierced with apertures into forms, each edged 
all round with a delicate raised fillet; it was 
certainly successful. The French used cast iron 
largely, and much of it designed with better 
taste than our own, and much, he believed, with 
worse. Where it was the work of one of their 
abler architects, as in the St. Genevieve Librarv, 
or the Northern Station, or the Palais de Justice, 
it was carefully studied and refined. Doors 
were also made of it, especially for tombs, and 
these were suitable, which could not be said of 
the elaborate pair of Berlin castings at South 
Kensington, which might betaken to exemplify 
the *thou shalt not" of cast iron. The grates 
that filled the older houses in London were, for 
the most part, of excellent design, and remark- 
able examples of careful casting ; some were 
quite plain, with just a moulding or two, and 
others were fluted and beaded all over with 
tiny ornament on flat surfaces ; the simplicity 
of the general forms saved the ornament from 
i worrying. 
PeT: 155 9 he wanted to make clear was 
not at all a claim to widen the application of 
jron, or that it was in any degree superior to 
other materials. Each matcrial was the best, 
and our uses of iron castings was sufficient. 
indeed, excessive, in all probability ; but the 
claim was that if we elected so to use iron, we 
could do so for the direct " spiritual," if he 
might so use the word, appeal of the metal to 
the imagination; or. secondly, if for humbler 
and utilitarian reasons, it must be good in 
work and in thought—a work of art. Even 
the purposes which the worst and most offen- 
sive examples had served might, for the greater 
art, actually have been filled by cast iron if 
the work had been naturally done ; thought of 
first as use, then as beauty, and never as an 
imitation. The ornament, whatever it was, 
must be surface decoration of a general simple 


structural form. 
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nature of cast work. Repetition of a few 
simple elements in different combinations, made 
great actual variety possible, as in old fire- 
backs. 

As to surface, rust was without any doubt the 
natural treatment, and he believed they might 
well let nature have it so on occasion. Let 
them suppose a relief good in design, carefully 
cast in the best iron, and absolutely un- 
touched from the mould ; put up under some 
simple pent, it would gradually acquire colour 
and texture—too much of both, they might 
think, but he was not sure. Remember, first 
of all, how frightened we are of beauty ; and 
that natural colour, and naturally acquired 
texture, are the very adornments to beauty 
herself. Decay was really much less than we 
supposed, especially on large rounded surfaces, 
and with even a small but constant amount of 
friction the metal keeps free of rust, or probably 
acquires a weather skin. Posts that block up 
roadways (of which there are a great many in 
Bloomsbury !) or the parapet of Westminster 
Bridge were examples; internal work, like 
the finely-designed gratings in Kensington 
Museum, became quite polished with ordinary 
wear. Galvanising—the modern version of 
the tinning which, applied to iron, was as 
old as Theophilus—was а valuable рго- 
cess. Galvanising and good oil gilding 
right over the surface would probably be a 
perfect protection, or the galvanising might 
be lacquered and varnished. Electro bronzing 
was another available method of which the 
French made use, and the dogs at Kensington 
were examples. We find it possible to get 
Japanese workmen here to furnish out a shilling 
show ; would it not be possible to get one or 
two to instruct us in their processes in iron 
working, and especially in finishing and colour- 
ing the surfaces? For some work, oiling or 
varnishing might be sufficient; in many cases, 
of course, painting was really necessary, and 
for this he would recommend white, grey, or 
black as constant colours. Simple blackleading, 
too, was to be entirely approved for interior 
work. Someold grates were inlaid with brass, 
which formed flush patterns on the surface. 
Lead might also be suggested for inscriptions 
on flat slabs, and might be merely beaten into 
the hollows left in the casting ; or even cements 
and mastics might be so inlaid. 

By way of moral, he would sum up as 
follows: 

In designing we should give up attempts at 
the artistic; it was apt to miss fire. The 
thing to aim at was an elegant kind of 
engineering; straight to the point, simple, and 
honest. 

The forms, either solid or flat, should be 
homogeneous, approximations to a cylinder, or 
a flat panel, or a lattice. Where modelling 
was applied, there should be a good space of 
level field as in a coin, and the modelling as 
far as possible, as ina coin, should be of equal 
weight throughout. 

We want exactly tabulated information as to 
how castings, simply treated, behaved when 
exposed to the weather without paint. We 
should aim at leaving the castings untouched 
from the mould. The Japanese, in delicate 
kettles and the like, leave the seams on. We 
should do the same with our bigger objects ; 
we want to proclaim the casting, not to dis- 
guise it. 

We should give up painting external objects 
Indian red, the worst of all colours for the 
purpose. William Morris called Indian red 
cockroach colour ; black or white or grey or 
green were the best colours. 

We sbould try and learn how the surfaces of 
Japanese castings were treated. 


Mr. L. A. Shuffrey then made some remarks 
on the subject. It was, he said, singular how 
slowly cast iron had emerged from the slough 
of detestation into which it was thrown bv the 
Gothic revivalists, and this was more particu- 
larly the case where it had been possible to 
use wrought iron in its place, as in gates and 
railings, although cast iron was much less 
readily affected by the London atmosphere 
than wrought. Examples of good design in 
cast iron were few, and even the vase or urn- 
shaped finials in combination with wrought 
rails and standards were fast disappearing, as 
houses were pulled down in Marylebone and 
elsewhere. There were good cast standards 
in front of the old Portland stone houses on 
the north side of Cavendish-square, and at the 
corner of Henrietta-street and Wetbeck-strceet, 


Repetition was of the very | which consisted of a square pedestal with long 
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fluted shaft above, and finished with a va. 
shaped finial. These cast pillars at the апае 
of wrought iron railings had a good etic, 
giving an appearance of stability which wa; 
wanting ina plain iron standard, and were; 
pleasant contrast to the straight bars. Wrougit 
and cast iron had such different qualities tha: 
it would generally be found almost necessary 
to use them in combination. For monumenti 

buildings cast iron might be of massive design 

—they generally erred on the side of lightness, 

The railings around St. Martin's Church wer 

an old example, and appeared to be entire’ 

of cast iron. The detail of them was nx 

interesting, and the weight was overdone 

Those around St. Paul’s Cathedral were of the 

same description—that was, balusters, shalt: 

repeating close together, but without the square 

pedestals to each shaft, as at St. Martins 

It was singular that, with the amount « 

designing talent there was about, our puli 

lamp-posts should be so commonplace ir 

design. The general form was, по doubt, 3 
survival of the fittest, but the detail might weil 

be improved. Electric light standards were: 

comparatively new feature in cast iron design. 
but had not, so far as he was aware, got ix: 

good hands. Some which he had to look x 
very frequently had only an electric lamp t: 
carry and were designed so that they appeared 
hardly able to carry their own weight at th 
top. Some well-designed cast iron lar: 
and standards were to be seen on the pave 
ment at the west front of St. Paul's Cathed:a 
[by Mr. Penrose], and the date on them v: 
1874. He noticed that some of the cherub: 
heads were missing, showing the unde 
bility of attached parts, or the necessity of the: 
being more firmly secured to the main ріш 
There had been great improvements in tk 
form of pipe heads in cast iron, many ct 1% 
forms being taken from the old lead hex: 
They were less satisfactory than the lead т 
requiring painting in generally very awkwar: 
positions, but as down pipes were generally d 
iron also, it was as easy to paint one as th 
other. For fire grates and stoves, cast 17 
was quite the best material. It could either 
left with the surface with which it came from the 
sand, which took blacklead well, or the à 
could be removed by the file or emery wite 
and blacked, or left bright, as in the specie: 
which he had to show. On account ot seams 
which showed unpleasantly on а plain sura 
it was customary to break up the suriace Wii- 
flutes, reeds, or fine ornaments, which had! 
good effect, and this was carried out with gre 
refinement in the old double semicircular 51:9 
of the last quarter of the last century, pa 
ticularly by the Carron Company. Many ° 
those had been broken up, but there were «tl 
plenty to be scen, and they certainly shot 
that design in cast iron was at that time wd 
understood. We also had the very interet 
old iron backs which were used in сотый 
with fire on the hearth. Some of the Engst 
ones being very fine, but a great number beg 


Flemish importations. a short 


Mr. H. Longden also delivered 
address, as follows:— «d 
" Mr. Lethaby has spoken on the subie 


generally, and has referred to its historial 
interest, which is great. As illustrating this. 
have had brought here old castings of tire bici 
made in Sussex and, I believe, in Y orkshire i8 
the seventeenth century. 4 
The back of Richard Lenard, founder. 


Brede, in Sussex, shows you the min jn 
rounded by the implements of his trade. ^ 
like man. i 


appears as a good, sturdy, yeoman-!!! 
the costume E: his time, 1636, with his s 
with which he broke the pigs of metal tor a 
furnace, which is in the left-hand lower Won 
of the panel. This would bc heated by ы 
coal from the woods of the Weald. ee 
the ‘fournis,’ or cupola, as it is now oa МР 
wheelbarrow, sieve, tongs for handling the 
castings, rammer for ramming the a th 
the casting-boxes, and probably some Я m 
tools for smoothing the sand after the mo 
taken out, to give fineness to the sua M 4 
casting. On the right are, at the top, а з А 
which аге some pots, which wee ДІ 
less regarded as masterpieces, being be lig 
having to be ‘cored, and having 19 а 
enough to be handled. At the botton 
the right, is a fire back with R. L. а 
his dog is at his side, so we тау ech 
he was а kindly man. It is pleasant 2. 
old ironíounder in his surroundings ^ 10 
day, not ashamed of his trade, Which ^ 
homely and dirty, useful. але 
The Royal Arms of James J. ts a nr 


Eb. у, 


7275 men of bold and high relief, more than is usual 
in fire backs. This is dated 1604. 
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` Rotherham, and by others, including Francis 
„ Sitwell, at Renishaw, in the north of Derby- 
‘shire, where my maternal grandfather set up 
ҮТ pits, or collieries, (the coal from the earth, in. 


=" the iron-stone which was found near the coal. 
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subjected to an intense heat by forcing a number 
of jets of hot air under pressure, and the 
products are the gases which emerge, the slag 
or glassy matter produced by the combination 
of the flux with the earthy materials of the 
ore, and the crude pig iron which falls to the 
bottom of the furnace by its own gravity, and 
is then run into moulds as pig iron. In some 
cases, different kinds of pig iron are produced 
from the same ore in the same furnace, under 
different circumstances as to temperature 
and quality of fuel; so the pig iron is a 
compound of iron and carbon, either mixed 
or unmixed with a small quantity of un- 
combined carbon as a mechanical mix- 
ture. Ordinary castings are made of the soft 
grey iron which yields easily to the file 
and can be machined to any required surface. 
White cast iron when ‘fractured has a white 
and radiated appearance, showing a crystal- 
line structure, and is very brittle and hard. 
Between these there are varieties of cast iron 
having various shades of the qualities of 
each, and those are best which approach 
the grey cast iron. Cast iron when it fails 
gives little or no warning of its approaching 
fracture, which is its chieí defect. The strength 
of cast iron principally depends on the absence 
of impurities derived from the ore and the fuel 
from which it is produced. Remelting within 
certain limits increases the strength and density 
of castiron, the specific gravity increasing with 
successive meltings up to a certain number ; 
and it is found that one of the best tests of 
the quality of cast iron is its specific gravity. 
An exceedingly hard and impenetrable skin 
may be produced on the surface of castings 
which are termed chilled iron castings ; they 
are used for a variety of purposes, such as rolls 
for rolling metals cold, various portions of 
machines, and for chilled shot, and formerly 
for hardening the interior of guns. 

The hardened skin may have a thickness 
from $ in. to an inch in thickness, or it may be 
made to penetrate and crystallise, and harden 
the whole casting. 

It consists in lining the mould where the 
hardened suríace is required with suitable iron 
moulds. The molten metal, on being cast and 
run in, is suddenly cooled and solidified where 
it touches the cold mould, the chilled suríace 
taking the white granular crystallised condi- 
tion, while the remainder of the casting is in 
the grey condition. Another interesting form 
of cast iron is that of malleable iron, whereby 
the castings, of wh:tever form or shape they 
may be, are rendered ductile, and may be 
hammered and bent to a certain degree and the 
tensile strength is increased to 15 to 20 tons 
per square inch. The mallcable iron is formed 
by subjecting castings to a decarbonising pro- 
cess by packing them in a bath of powdered 
iron ore containing a large proportion of 
oxygen, such as hiematite ore or iron forge 
scale in an annealing oven for a period vary- 
ing with the size and form of the casting. 

Thus arises a molecular interchange of the 
oxygen in the batlt with the carbon in the iron. 
The oxygen of the oxide of iron in the bath 
associates itselffwith the carbon; by a process о! 
interaction the carbon is gradually removed 
from the outer layer of the metal and is 
slowly passed from particle to particle through 
the solid metal or bar until the suríace 
is reached, where it is oxydised at the expense 
of the oxygen of the hematite. The result 
is an iron which is poor in carbon, due to an 
alteration and interchange of structure and 
material. It may be here remarked that when 
bar iron is heated sufficiently long in a bath of 
powdered carbon it—the bar iron will take 
up carbon in a similar manner and become 
what is known as blister steel, in which the 
interchange is carried on as the reverse of that 
in the production of malleable iron. The 
most important invention, producing a fresh 
epoch, was that of Sir Henry Bessemer, who 
invented a process whereby the carbon and 
silicon, as well as other impurities, were burnt 
out of molten pig iron, and the resultant was 
the production of a molten mass of cast steel, 
which was then cast into an ingot. The cast 
iron, being deprived of its carbon and other 
impurities, is brought into a malleable condition. 
The oxygen of the air blast combines with 
the carbon in the iron, and so liberates 
it The ingots, being cast into moulds, can 
then be rolled or hammered into any desired 
shape or form. All gradations of metal can now 
be procured, for after all the carbon and other 
constituents are burnt out the pure iron is left 
in the crucible to be treated with a special 
dose of prepared carbon or other ingreclients, 


The Fairfax back is propably a Yorkshire 
back, dated 1649, by which time the iron trade 
had begun to leave Sussex, from the exhaustion 
of the woods, and the trade was carried on 
under similar conditions by the Copleys near 


stead of charcoal, being then used), and worked 


have a book here which I value very much, 
with the names of Gregory, Longden, jun., 
Barlow, Phenix Foundry, Shefficld, at the 
beginning. Longden, jun, was my grand- 
father, and he used to carry this book in his 
pocket when he went to see customers, at the 
beginning of this century, to show them what 
he could make for them. This brings me more 
to the present time and to the things of use to- 
day. | have here a grate, with iron sides, 
designed by Mr. Lethaby, and a model of the 
front of the grate, in cast iron, which shows 
how the model is prepared for moulding from 
inthe sand. The process of moulding is long 
to describe and diiricult to make clear. I tried 
this in a paper I read to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which they printed, but I 
did not feel satished with my endeavours. 
Some things about designing for cast iron it 
may be well to say here. You will see from 
the beautiiul design for the grate, with orna- 
mented sides, and from the design by Mr. Jack, 
which is also shown here in the iron model, 
that you may put much ornament on a pattern 
for casting if vou want that effect. The cost 
of the model is thereby greater than if the 
model were plain, but the cost of reproduction 
is no greater, and very slight imperfections 
are less seen ina casting. so enriched than in 
one quite plain. You will see the relief in 
both these designs is very small. The original 
models were in wood, which was worked upon 
with gesso, but carving in wocd or modelling 
in wax may be used, according to the kind of 
work to be done, Sometimes plaster models 
cast from clay-modelled work are the best to 
be used. 

І have spoken of the low relief of these 
models, which lends itself wellto the production 
of tine castings. These require very little to 
be done to them after they come from the 
foundry, and vou can get very near to the 
casting as it comes from the workmen—nearer 
than in most kinds of metal work. 

There are rules to be observed as to thick- 
nesses and perforation in castings. No very 
great variations in thickness should be made in 
any casting, as these cause unequal shrinking 
in the cooling of the casting, and ‘pull it 
to pieces, to use the workshop term. Under- 
cutting should not be undertaken in cast iron. 
The relief of the James I. fire back is as much 
as should be adventured, and it will generally 
be tound that a design suitable for cast iron 
does not need so high a relief, 

_ Itis now again recognised that cast iron has 
М8 appropriate comeliness when properly 
treated. As you will see by the old pattern- 
book, this was understood a hundred years 
ago, and it is now again recognised. Cast iron 
ought to look like itself, and to do what only 
itself will do, not to imitate stone, wood, 
plaster-work, or wrought ironwork. When 
it is so handled it has what I may call its 
appropriate beauty. 

. Mr. K. Moorland, who also spoke on the sub- 
Ject, has since supplied us with the following 
remarks :— 

"It is unlikely that cast iron will be super- 
sedcd for the bulk of the objects for which it 
15 now used, owing to the ease by which it can 
be cast into any required shape. In designing 
castings care must always be taken to avoid 
Sharp and abrupt variations in the thickness 
of the various portions, lest the casting, on 
cooling, may contract unequally and with 
unequal rapidity, and so fracture, or produce 
internal straining. The longer the time 
allowed for cooling, the better and tougher will 
be the casting ; slow cooling allows the gradual 
crystallisation of the iron, and, besides, becomes 
a method for annealing. The association of 
Carbon with iron is so constant, and the aſſinity 
ol iron for carbon so great, that all iron is 
found to contain carbon, the limit of saturation 
being 4 to 5 per cent, and the method of 
smelting the iron produces this effect. Cast iron 
I$ the crude metal derived from the crucible 
or blast furnace. The iron ore, the fuel, and 
the flux are thrown into the furnace together and 


which are added to the molten mass, and so 
the material can be produced of any desired 
quality, hardness, ductility, or tensile strength 
which may be desired, according to the 
various methods adopted in the manufacture 
of the steel.” 


The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said that the committee had thought the 
greatest compliment they could pay Mr. 
Lethaby (feeling sure that his remarks would 
be thoughtful and be worthy of thought) would 
be to invite certain craftsmen to come and dis 
cuss the subject from their point of view. 
Taken altogether, he thought they had hada 
very wholesome and useful lesson. Many of 
them must have felt that a very short time ago 
cast iron was a thing almost tabooed, and 
where used was so abominally used that its 
greatest friends were its greatest enemies. 
He remembered Professor Barry’s remarks in 
reference to iron work generally at one of the 
Academy lectures, “ the world won't stand still 
for architects, any more than it will for any one 
else ; and if we do not avail ourselves of matc- 
rials at hand, others certainly will, and the 
great works of the day will develop more and 
more into works o' an engineering character.” 
Recently, however, there nad been a revival, 
and for his part he could not see why cast iron 
should be set aside. A low relief treatment in 
cast iron was very much to be preferred to 
high relief, for work in low relief, generally 
speaking, suited all cast work better. The 
system adopted by several workers at the pre- 
sent day was to model in gesso, so getting a 
wonderful freedom in design ; by pressing the 
model into sand one got an artistic and truth- 
ful representation of an artistic work. As to 
Mr. Shutfrey’s remarks about electric light 
fittings for domestic purposes he thought there 
had been an improvement in them recently. 

Mr. Shutfrey explained that he referred to 
electric lamp standards. 

The Chairman, continuing, said he thought 
there had been an improvement in fittings, 
both of a domestic and ecclesiastical character. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Lethaby's definition of the 
very needful process of design in cast iron as 
elegant enginecring" seemed to be particu-. 
larly apposite. Architecture, after all, was only 
what might be called sanctified engineering, 
and even in medieval cathedrals it was little 
more than that. In illustration of Mr. Lethaby’s 
remarks as to finishing the edges and apply- 
ing thought to the design of an ordinary 
useful casting, the method of finishing a kitchen 
range occurred to him. He had only had one 
opportunity of designing a kitchen range— 
one usually had to select those things from 
a ready-made stock. But the usefulness 
of the parts of a kitchen range afforded a 
basis for the application of finish and thought 
in the design. There were a number 
of interesting points suggested by consideration 
of the subject of cast iron from an arch:eological 
point of view. He was under the impression 
that there were in existence in England and 
on the continent ancient standard measures 
of cast iron, dating from the Middle Ages. 
He fancied he had seen them abroad, at 
Nuremburg, and he believed they were 
of cast iron and not bronze. The archzeo- 
logy of the flat iron, also, would be interesting, 
the present form of which rather suggested 
the medi:eval pointed arch. [Mr. Lethaby : 
“Elegant engineering."] Не (the Speaker) 
had asserted before that the Gothic arch 
itself was only elegant engineering. Of 
course, locks hadialways been of wrought iron, 
but had the keys? Аз to grates, he had been 
thinking of the grate in the great hall at 
Penshurst, which was manifestly medieval 
cast iron, though he had no date of the 
work. The forms of the andirons or dogs 
seemed to be Gothic. Around a tomb in Wells 
Cathedral there was an iron railing of a Gothic 
character, and some Early Elizabethan screens 
or gates and screens at Lincoln. As tothe ques- 
tion of artistic design in cast iron, it seemed to 
him that it was simply a question of the artistic 
design and suitability of the model. To the 
artist of the model the material mattered little 
whether it be terra-cotta or iron. The artist's 
handwork and technique showed in the con- 
struction of < his model, and consequently the 
consideration of what would be suitable in low 
relicf wood-carving would always bring them 
to what would be suitable in cast iron. He 
supposed that few forms could be more suitable 
as far as method was concerned, than the low 
medieval carvings of linen-fold panellings 
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and the sort of carving to be ſound on Gothic 
panelling; but of course, in cast iron it was 
altogether a matter of traditional suggestion. 
Whatever was suitable in the natural circum- 
stances of the case, whatever was pleasant to 
us artistically—from its sense of beauty, or the 
way in which it appealed to our sense of 
fitness—was suitable, provided it was practical. 
The processes of drawing or modelling in 
gesso, and cutting in wood, were of course very 
different; but by the time it was cast in iron a 
uniform, settled result was obtained, and the 
question of imparting technique to the handi- 
work was a very difficult one. Mr. Lethaby’s 
design for a gate from the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition was an interesting example of the 
plate method, which had been indicated as 
being the basis of cast iron design, and he (the 
speaker) agreed with Mr. Lethaby, but he 
would like to remind him that the plate 
was the basis of the method of Gothic tracery, 
and the suitability of Gothic tracery to cast 
iron had been earnestly disputed. In con- 
clusion, he desired to propose a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Lethaby and to Messrs. 
Shuffrey, Longden, and Moreland for their 
interesting remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that he had been most struck 
during the evening by Mr. Lethaby’s remark as 
to making cast iron look comfortable, but he did 
not quite agree in his acme of perfection for 
cast iron, namely that it was “elegant en- 
gineering,” because the word elegant rather 
grated on his nerves; but the term “com- 
fortable" pleased him immensely, for it 
seemed to suggest something that one could 
stroke. Mr. Pite had said that it did not much 
matter whether one carved or modelled out of 
wood or in gesso in preparing a model from 
which to cast, but with all deference to 
Mr. Pite he thought that view was absolutely 
wrong. То his mind, one could not expect to 
get the right result from a carved model. 
Gesso might be right, and it was certainly 
better than carving. If designers in cast iron 
would remember the word comfortable, 
they would get a step forwarder. As to electric- 
light posts, those ornamental beastlinesses, if 
architects could persuade those responsible for 
putting up such monstrosities to put the lamps 
on scaffold poles even, or on горе as was some- 
times done, it would be better than the ugly 
standards that were now used. 

Mr. W. Millard said as to Mr. Lethaby's 
remarks about iron memorial slabs on the 
pavements of churches, he could not agree 
that they should be made use of in that way 
where the person whose death was recorded 
was not buried in the building. There were 
many other places where such slabs could be 


used. 

Mr. H.C. Eyres said that Mr. Lethaby had 
had the hardihood to defend a subject which 
was none too popular and had shown them 
how they could use a material which had been 
very much neglected—neglected, he meant in 
its more artistic use. The fault of that neglect 
rested very largely with the architectural pro- 
fession. Manufacturers and founders looked 
to the architectural profession for light and 
leading, and they got all that was best from 
that source; but they had not got enough. 
At the present time, he was glad to say, 
founders were getting more direction than 
they did from the architects, and they valued 
it very much. The absence of any such 
direction in the past had no doubt been the 
cause of many mistakes, for the designing of 
cast iron had been left too much in the hands 
of the professional designer, and so-called 
artistic castings had not been acceptable to the 
architectural profession. There were now 
working in this field men like Mr. Lethaby, 
Mr. Ashbee, Mr. Jack, and others who did not 
consider it infra dig. to design in cast iron. He 
should like to emphasise what had been said 
as to the extreme usefulness of gesso., Neither 
wax modelling nor clay modelling produced 
such an excellent effect. It was singularly 
adapted to cast iron 1n the making of patterns. 

Mr. W. H. Seth Smith said that it had 
occurred to him that possibly they as an 
Association might be able to make some useful 
and strong representations 1o the proper 
authorities in London as to the atrocious lamp- 
posts and castings which were being multi- 
plied in our city. Bloomsbury was being 
ruined, not only by the worst cast iron railings, 
&c., but by the electric light standards in the 
worst possible taste, which were being put up 
by the St. Pancras Vestry. He thought that 


the Association and the Institute might be able 


to make some vigorous protest against this 
desecration of our thoroughfares. 

Mr. E. Herbert said that he had always been 
impressed by the road bridge at Chepstowe 
amongst the larger things done in cast iron ; 
it looked well from all points of view. The 
railway bridge, on the other hand, was as 
terrible a thing as they could conceive. It 
seemed to him that cast iron could be very 
well used in conjunction with wrought iron 
where they wanted to introduce panels or 
where they had large flat surfaces to deal 
with. He was glad to hear the remarks that 
had been made about gesso. He had modelled 
some small things himself, and had been unable 
to obtain such good effect by the use of model- 
ling clay as can be got by using gesso. He 
agreed with Mr. Stokes that carved wooden 
patterns were quite unsuitable. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and carried very heartily. 

Mr. Lethaby said, in reply, he would like 
them to remember those very precious words 
of Mr. Stokes, descriptive not only of those 
elegant electric light standards, but of much 
else of our modern artistic design, namely, 
" ornamental beastlinesses.“ 

Messrs. Shuffrey, Longden, and Moreland 
also briefly replied. 

The Chairman said that he was pleased to 


mention that Mr. Stokes had presented to the: 


Association Mr. Walter Crane's original sketch 
for the Association motto. 

The Chairman also stated that the sub- 
committee appointed to draw up a list of 
buildings of special interest in London, ancient 
and modern, would be glad if members of the 
Association who were willing to help in certain 
districts in London would send on their names. 
Consuls are to be appointed in certain districts 
who will send in to the sub-committee the 
names and particulars of buildings of special 
interest. Help of this character would be gladly 
received. 

It was also announced that the next meeting 
of the Association will be held on February 9, 
when Mr. Thomas Blashill will read a paper 
entitled " Working Class Dwellings in Blocks." 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE NEW ASSOCIATES OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


MR. JoHN BELCHER, who has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, has for some 
time past established a position as one of the 
most original and artistic architects of the day. 
He was one of the architects selected to com- 
pete for the completion of South Kensington 
Museum, and though his design was notadopted, 
it elicited a great deal of admiration, especially 
in the treatment of detail. It was illustrated in 
our issue for December 29, 1894. His building 
for the Chartered Accountants, of which we 
have given several illustrations, showed so 
much originality in the treatment of Classic 
detail as almost to form a new departure in this 
school of architecture. Among other designs by 
Mr. Belcher which we have illustrated are Hol- 
combe Wood, Kent (Builder, December 2, 
1887); Morden Grange (October 8, 1887); 
Endalls Manor, Wargrave-on-Thames (Octo- 
ber 13, 1894) ; oak reredos for the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, Gordon-square (September 7 
1895) ; the Guildhall, Cambridge (September 3 
1898 and September 16 1899) ; “Тһе Tower,” 
Pangbourne (November 26 1898) ; and the new 
Colchester Town Hall, of which we have given 
several illustrations in our volumes of 1897, 
1898, and 1899. Mr. Belcher is joint author, 
with Mr. Mervyn Macartney, of an illustrative 
work on “ The Later Renaissance in England." 

Mr. Drury, the sculptor, is we believe a pupil 
of M. Dalou. He has produced a number oí 
works distinguished both by fancy and imagina- 
tion, and power of modelling. The following 
illustrations of his works have been given in 
the Builder :--“ Circe" exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1893 (Builder, June 10, 1893); 
„Faith“ a bas-relief (July 20, 1895) ; “Тһе Age 
of [nnocence," a bronze bust (October 16, 
1897) ; 'Even," figure for the City-square, 
Leeds (June 25, 1898); base and column for 
an electrical light standard for the City- 
square, Leeds (June 24, 1899) ; " The Little 
Duchess" a bronze relief of a child's head, 
exhibited at the New Gallery in 1899 (Builder 
July 20, 1899). His relief portrait of Burke, 
for the parish church at Beaconsfield, was 
unveiled on July 9, 1898. Іп the Royal 
Academy last year he exhibited a bronze 
. statue of Priestley, intended for 

еса“. 


In regard to Mr. H. S. Tuke, the new painter 
Associate, we cannot refer to illustrations of his 
works, as we do not illustrate paintings except 
as subserving architectural decoration. М: 
Tuke has for a long time held a pro. 
minent place as a painter of what may 
be especially called artists’ pictures 
works of .which the interest lies in th 
treatment rather than in the subject, and 
which the average exhibition-goer, we fear, 
cares little for; but they are appreciated by ai 
who look at art from the painter's point oi 
view. His special success has been in compo 
sitions of nude figures—generally men or bo; 
—in full sunlight and in combination wi 
water ; a kind of subject which he has made 


his own. 
—————— мм 
WATER METERS OF THE PRESENT 
DAY.* 


ALTHOUGH merely elementary knowledge. it 
is necessary to state at the outset that meter: 
are divided into the following classes :— 

I. Low-pressure meters. 

2. Inferential meters. 

3. Volume or capacity meters, without device 
for rendering them tight. 

4. Those of the Venturi class, which have 4 
special function. 

5. Waste-detection meters of the Deacon 
class. | 

6. Positive meters, or meters which provid 
a space to be filled with, and emptied of, wate. 
and which have some contrivance for render: 
them tight at varying pressures and unde: 
diverse conditions of service. | 

Before treating with each of these classes, 1 
may be observed generally that they all have 
a useful purpose, which they are capable d 
answering with more ог less advantage, accord: 
ing to their individual merits. Тһе mistake 
most commonly made, in the author's opinion. 
is that they are indiscriminately used, and ire 
quently selected on account of first. cost, with- 
out due consideration of the duty they have to 
perform. | ‚ 

The question next presenting itself is, what 
is the small flow to which this paper has rete- 
rence, and of what importance is the measure 
ment of waste in dribbles? That all wate 
supplied by private companies intent on ear 
ing dividends should be paid for goes without 
saying, provided the cost of measurement does 
not exceed that of allowing pumped, im 
pounded, filtered, and delivered water to run 
to waste. 

Table 1 illustrates the large flows of 1 
represented by leakages through „ 
small holes, when under a pressure of 10 t 


head :— 
TABLE I 
— — —e— = — EERE = ENSE À 
lons. Number of persons 
Size iis that can be sup 
of Hole plied at 15 225 
; Per hour. Per 24 hours. per head per 53}. 
Ls Мү 5 
Inch. 
4 381 9,144 610 
Ts 214 5,136 342 
% 95 2,280 І 5 
18 24 576 38 
EE] 6 144 


The quantities in the above table аге esti- 
mated, but they are confirmed by experiment 
at Liverpool. | 

But a wider and more important question 
arises when the needs of our increasing por 
lation and the necessity of larger supplio 
come forward for consideration. Ten gallons 
per head per day of the London water-supp!s 
admittedly represents waste. This quantity, 
based on а population of 5 millions, 8 
So million gallons per day, or sufficient 9 
supply 25 gallons per head per day 10 21 
increased population of 2 millions, or, in othe! 
words, is more than sufficient for the needs o 
the city of Berlin. To put the matter, i! pom 
sible, still more plainly, if this waste В 
permitted to continue, 8,000,000 of capi? 
or one-fourth of the total approximate cost Y 
the proposed Welsh scheme of water-supP- 
(of 200,000,000 gallons per day) to London Wi: 
be spent in order to make up the deficienc) 
caused by preventable waste. : 

Here isa great problem and, as the autho 
J 8 


* A paper read before the Institution of МЕ 
Engineers оп Friday, January 26, by Mr. W. 
Schónheyder 
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believes, the solution of it lies in the sale о | higher speeds. The footstep, also the top of 
water either by meter only (at very low prices | the wheel-spindle, and the clockwork are lubri- 
tit may be) or by meter with a fixed charge for | cated with oil, which cannot readily escape. 
Ji&- z minimum supply at present rates in order to | The clockwork arrangement is ingenious and 
422. ensure health and cleanliness. He has devoted | effective. Тһе“ Fan" meter, like that of the 
many years of his life to the production of an | “ Turbine " class, has an upright spindle and is 

| гә. efficient instrument for the ordinary measure- | similarly furnished, but the wheel is driven by 
Шек. ment of water, and especially for the purpose | jets of water impinging on vanes secured to 
| of registering dribbles ; with what amount of | the spindle. In this country the turbine type 
success he must leave to others todetermine. | is chiefly used, and abroad that of the fan type. 
Returning to the different kinds of meters| The Siemens meters were fully described in 
already classified. the paper which the inventor read before the 
I. Low-Pressure Mcters—These аге more | members of this Institution in 1854 (Proceedings, 
село. especially applicable to measuring small flows, page 6), and іп Mr. J. J. Tylor's paper (Pro- 
ıu éz. such as dribbling supplies to flushing cisterns, | ceedings 1882, page 43), and also in the paper 
tab: but they can also be used for such services as | read by the late Mr. Henry Gill before the 
supplies to private houses in which cisterns аге | Institution of Civil Engineers іп 1891 (vol. 
used ; the great objection to them is, as their | cvii., page 203). In the latter paper is described 
name implies, that the whole of the pressure | an arrangement for causing the jets of water 
F Id: from the main is lost in passing through them, | to strike the vanes of the fan meter always at 
and therefore they require to be placed at the | the same velocity, with the view of causing the 
. highest elevation at or from which a supply is | meter to register the small flows as accurately 
do de talen, and this again involves—in the | as the large flows; but the author does not 
* t. case of house supplies—the frequent entry of f think this plan is a success, as the floating 
77:77 the meter inspector and assistant to the top of | cylinder (or shutter) is liable to set fast if the 
à the house for the purpose of reading the index | meter is idle or is only registering a constant 
and examining, repairing, or exchanging the|flow for any length of time. Attempts have 
often been made to obtain the same accuracy 
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шағ. meter, 
. The oldest and probably the best known | at all speeds of the inferential meter by com- 
GE. meter of this type is the “Parkinson,” which | bining a large and a small one, but the author 


. was described in a paper read before this | has no personal knowledge of the efficiency of 
tf 1: Institution (Proceedings, 1851, page 19. In|this plan. The “ Tylor Inferential” is another 
general appearance and also in construction it | well-known meter (Proceedings, 1882, page 45); 
much resembles a gas meter; it has only one | itis of the fan type and the wheel is sometimes 
moving part—namely, the drum, though it also | made of vulcanite, so that it practically floats 
requires at least one ball-valve for regulating | in water, and the step has therefore no weight 
the supply of water to it. The meter was |to carry, but only acts as a gentle guide. 

t. again described іп the Proceedings of 1882,| A number of other types of inferential 
hiis. page 41. [t is very accurate down to the | meters are made and used, especially abroad; 
A smallest dribble, and will work a long time] they are far too numerous to mention, much 
ter: without requiring repairs. The quantity | less to describe. There is probably no very 
оки. delivered by the smaller sizes is, however, great difference in the value of the various 
тз i rather limited, for a - in. meter is only rated to | types of inferential meters; vulcanite should 
лас pass a maximum of roo gallons per hour, | count favourably in their construction, but they 
inc а іп. 200 gallon, and а rin. доо [а fail to register small flows, yet in spite of 
‘az gallons per hour, or about one-third as j this acknowledged defect they are habitually 
b muchas meters of other kinds. In the larger | employed for measuring house services (and 
sizes the supply is taken through two or more | other dribbling supplies), with the result that 
«<i orifices of exactly the same diameter, but only | the registered consumption, even in a water- 
етш that portion which passes through one of the | closet town is quoted at only 5 gals. per 
2 apertures is measured, and the total flow is head per day, and less (see Mr. Gill's Paper, 
„у computed by multiplication in the clockwork. | “ Proceedings, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
y 7 It would seem that large errors (plus or minus) | 1891," vol. cvii., р. 30); whereas in reality this 
ae could easily accumulate by such an arrange- | should be nearer 15 or even 25 gals. per head 
-: ment, through one or more of the openings | per day than 5. 
[1 becoming partly obstructed by impurities; 3. Volume or Capacity Melers.— These meters 
діс Indeed the author is informed that such is | are almost exclusively made in the United 
actually the case, when the water is not quite | States of America, and their use is chiefly con- 
„i: Clean (see Mr. Ellington’s Paper on Hydraulic | fined to that country, though some are also 
EX Power Supply, in the Proceedings of this|used here. In construction they are, broadly 
i Institution, 1805, page 365). speaking, all the same, as they consist of a 
The “ Bascule” is another meter of the low- | casing of either gun- metal or vulcanite, in 
pressure type. Like the "Parkinson," it has| which works a vulcanite block, serving both as 
only опе moving part, which is in the form of | piston and valve. They very seldom possess 
2 double bucket, mounted on pivots, and so Î апу provision for taking up wear, and the parts 
H , arranged that when one of the buckets is taking | are therefore difficult and expensive to repair. 
. Ms supply from the main, the other is being Hence (though they profess to measure the 
ve emptied, and vice versd; each bucket, when | volume passing through them), as they are not 
_. full, overbalances the other. In this meter, also, | tight even when new, they cannot measure small 
а ball valve is required for limiting the supply. | lows, and their leaky condition is necessarily 
А meter of this kind was described by the Jate | augmented by wear. Their merits appear to be 
Sir William Siemens (then Mr. C. W. Siemens) simplicity, small size, lightness and cheapness, 

. inthe Proceedings of this Institution for 1854, | and for large flows they are said to be very 

- pase 0, and was called a“ Bucket" meter; it | accurate. The Hersey,” the Crown," the 

Was invented by Mr. Mead, of London. “Bee” or “Thomson,” the Kent “ Uniform,” 

2. Inferential Meter.—As the name implies, | the “ Nash,” and some others belong to this 
the water is not actually measured in this type|class. Several of these meters, such as the 
of meter, but the quantity passed through it is | “ Bee" and others, are of the disc type, and 
“interred” from the number of revolutions| are founded on the patent taken out in this 
made by the fan or turbine, which is tbe only | country in 1830 by Edward and James 
moving part. These meters are exceedingly | Dakeyne, for an engine or pump; and later by 
convenient and useful, as they are compara- | Davis and Bishop. Only in the Kent Uni- 
tively small, light, and cheap, and they are|form” has an attempt been made to compen- 
latrly accurate when the water passes through | sate for wear, by means of a lever adjustable 
at а good speed, as when used for filling water-|by a set screw against the edge of the oval 
carts, in filling large tanks (without ball-valves), | piston-block. The part of the lever, however, 
ог for Similar purposes. When, however, the | which bears against the piston is tipped with 
How of water through them is frequently slow, | glass, a material quite unsuited for such work 
their registration is very unsatisfactory, as the | on account of its brittle nature, and further, 
fan or turbine then lags behind or stops the lever is not automatically adjusted to the 
entirely, while the water passes through | wear. Most, if not all, the other meters of the 
rcely. Probaoly the oldest, and certainly the |“ Volume type can only be repaired by 
bet known, of this type was invented by the | mechanical manipulations requiring high skill, 
late Sir William Siemens in or about 1850. Two | ог sometimes by renewal of parts ; though how 
distinct kinds of this type are made, namely, the | new parts of standard dimensions can fit old and 
"Turbine" and the “ Fan meters. In the first | worn parts, where no adjustment is possible, it 
the water enters through the top of a vertically- | is difficult to understand. It appears from 
Placed wheel with turbine-shaped buckets, and | recent comments in the American Press that 
being discharged from these іп a diagonal] the unreliability of these meters to record 
direction, the reaction of the water turns the accurately the small flows (to private houses, 
wheel, which thereby actuates the clockwork | &c.) is being more and more recognised. 
of the dial. Retarding vanes on the wheel| When the water is not very clean, is rather 
Prevent it from running too quickly at the| hard, or for some time stagnant, the meter will 
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set fast, while still allowing a large quantity to 
pass—of course unregistered. Judging from 
their general construction, and from reports of 
their workings, as well as from the author's 
own experiments, he fails to detect any 
advantage to be obtained from the use of these 
meters over those of the Inferential type. 
Indeed, he has come to the conclusion that 
they do not equal in accuracy a well made and 
maintained Siemens meter. 

4. The Venturi.—The possibility of construct- 
ing the Venturi meter is due to the practica) 
absence of loss of head in the main, which is 
contracted and again expanded by means of 
properly formed cones. The difference between 
the pressure where the water is passing 
through the main pipe before arriving at the 
meter, and where it is passing through the 
neck of the tube forms the index for gauging 
the flow. These facts were discovered over 
a hundred years ago by the Italian philosopher 
Venturi, and the meter has been perfected by 
Mr. Clemens Hershel of America. It has no 
moving parts, except the registering gear, 
driven by clockwork ; it is cheap considering 
the large volume of water it deals with, and 
for ordinary rates of flow in water-mains it is 
said to be very accurate, and it is certainly 
most convenient and useful; but it must, of 
course, not be used below its rated capacity. 

5. Maste-Detection Melers.— A very simple 
and effective meter of this class has been in- 
vented by Mr. G. F. Deacon, of Liverpool, and 
it is in very extended use. The water enters 
the upper (and smaller) end of a conoidal 
tube (though in some of the meters it passes 
upwards from below) in which is mounted 
on a rod a circular disc, so as to be able to 
move freely up and down. As the flow in- 
creases the disc will fall, and will rise when 
it decreases ; its motion is communicated to 
a pencil outside the meter by a thin metallic 
cord passing through a gland, and suitably 
counterweighted. The movements of the 
pencil are traced on a sheet of moving paper 
with divisions representing hours (generally 
twenty-four). A diagram is thus traced 
which indicates to the initiated the vary- 
ing flow through the main, and the exact 
rate in gallons per hour can be measured for 
any time of the day or night, and by these 
means waste is readily detected. The total 
quantity passed is often computed by a 
special attachment; and can be read off on 
dials, as in ordinary meters. Several meter- 
manufacturers make attachments to their 
instruments for obtaining similar results, and 
this is effected by causing a unifermly moved 
strip of paper to become marked with a line 
for every 100 gallons passed. This is, of 
course, convenient for many purposes ; but for 
general waste-detection and locating, espe- 
cially in large mains, the “ Deacon " apparatus 
seems the more convenient. 

б. Positive Meters—The aim of all positive 
meters is to accurately (positively) measure 
and record the water passing through them, 
hence they have each one or more cylinders 
(with their pistons and valves) which are 
alternately filled and emptied ; and, of course 
they have suitable counters. 

The "Kennedy" meter was brought out 
about forty-seven ycars ago, and it still retains 
its high reputation ; it was described and illus- 
trated in the Proceedings of this Institution 
tor 1882 (page 42). It has a single, vertical, 
double-acting cylinder, with its piston packed 
with a rolling india-rubber ring, and a valve 
representing an ordinary plug-cock, but having 
a thin plug, which does not cover the inlet 
and outlet ports when at half-stroke ; hence 
little or no concussion is caused through the 
reversal of the valve, as the water is never 
quite stopped in its change of movement into 
one or the other end of the single cylinder. 
The reversal of the valve is effected bv a 
tumbling weight, which is raised by the piston- 
rod at both its up and down strokes, and 
which in falling forces down a double-ended 
lever on the end of spindle of the plug- valve; 
suitable spring buffers finally arrest its fall. As 
this method of reversing the valve does not 
produce uniform lengths of stroke, at varying 
speeds of the meter, an ingenious counter is 
employed, which by means oí suitable ratchets 

and pawls, practically measures the lengths of 
stroke, and adds them up, thereby producing a 
very accurate registration. These meters are 
of large capacity, hence their movements are 
slow, so that the wear and tear of the parts 
are small, and further, they discharge large 
quantities of water under small heads (or dif. 
ference of pressure at inlets and outlets). The 
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The piston packing in this class is 
of leather, which the author has ш | 
his experience to be the best material. In the 
Kent Absolute it is a combination of leather 
(for wearing surface), and of corrugated india. 
rubber discs (for expanding the leather a; i 
wears). In the Worthington” pistons ar 
intended to float in the water, but the autho: 
very much doubts their ability to continue! 
do this, after long exposure to heavy exten: 
pressures. The pistons of this metet a 
further without any packing (like the diss « 
links, &c., of the volume meters), hence the 
must be liable to set fast with dirty or hard 
water, and must become leaky with wear, ax 
to repair them is an expensive process, a i 
involves renewal of four pistons. 

Several of the duplex meters ("Ето 
“Frager,” and Kent Absolute") hat 
stuffing-boxes, which require attention ior 
time to time; and the slide-valves of all: 
account of their limited and rectilineal mo 
ments soon become leaky by ordinary wex 
and in even moderately hard water they oic 
become fixed (grown) to their seatings if lei x 
rest for a short time. All meters of this с 
can only be repaired by skilled workmen, as: 
must in all cases be removed to the опы 
for the purpose. Several of this type of mec 
are crowded with small screws, pins p 
springs, which often give trouble by breakag 
and the dismounting and reassembling x: 
very tedious work in most of them. 

Next in importance to accuracy, durabil:: 
simplicity, and general efficiency must be c 
sidered the quantity of water delivered unde i 
given effective head. Judged from this 52 
point the “ Kennedy " is far ahead of all othe: 
while the Parkinson Low-Pressure,” the 2 
mens “ Inferential,” and the “Tylor Positive, 
are much below the average in this respect 

The difficulty of estimating the amoun! : 
water expected to be used іп any prospect 
supply, or that used in an existing será : 
strikingly illustrated in the before-menticé. 
paper by the late Sir William Siemens (“Prt 
ceedings” 1856, page 110). Thus, of the amori: 
supplied to fifteen consumers, firstly, as 27 
mated, and, secondly, as found by meter ma 
surements, the value of the first was 045.2: 
of the second 4,170/. ; and the author i5 7 
convinced that it is not easier now to guess, e 
approximately, the amount of a certain wae 
supply than it was forty-three years ag% кез 
many waterworks engineers are in fate 
of selling water by contract rather than © 
meter. TES 

Early in 1884 the author's attention ** 
directed by one of the largest London ME 
Companies to the great want of a good d 
meter, which should be free from the dece 
of those already in use, and which 4. 
above all, be simple, and should be i 
register the smallest dribbles for long p^ 
without liability to derangement. Alter & 
siderable study and not a few experimen” 
brought out his first meter in 1883. devi 
the three-cylinder horizontal type hare · 
single flat valve with a double O 
which caused it to remain always tight: 27 
the three-cylinder arrangement | The 
steady flow as well asa quiet working. . 


Seclion and. Plan ойде “Imperial” M.inch Positive Water-meter. 
Designed by Mr. W. Schónhcyder. 


rolling piston-rings are now said to be very | horizontal, and others have them vertical. The 
durable, but heavy shocks will sometimes cause | Frost,” or Manchester,” has one cylinder 
them to slip from their proper position and | vertical and the other horizontal, and they all 
become damaged. The meter is very bulky | have flat gun-metal valves, working in straight 
and rather noisy. The valve when at mid- lines on gun-metalíaces. The two cylinders 
stroke leaves the inlet and outlet passages of this class are nearly always of the same 
momentarily open to each other, so that for а | capacity, but in the Tylor Positive " there is 
very short time water can pass from inlet to a small difference in their size, and in the 
outlet without entering the meter, and therefore | “ Frost there isa very considerable difference 
without being measured. However, when the in their dimensions. Why there should be this 
meter has been properly packed, adjusted, and large difference between the cylinder capa- 
oiled, the interval of time is so exceedingly | cities the author is unable to say and he is 
small as not sensibly to affect the registration ; | still less able to explain why the valve supply- 
and this part of the construction has for the ing the small cylinder (or cylinders) should be 
last few years been much improved by the|so abnormally large, and why that supplying 
adoption of Mr. .Muirhead's arrangement, the large cylinder with water should be of 
whereby the valve 1s started from rest bv the such diminutive dimensions. 
movement of the piston before the tumbling | The best known “ Duplex” meters are :— 
weight falls over, hence the work of reversing | The Frost " (Proceedings, 1882, page 42) ; the 
the valve 1s pot entirely dependent on the!“ Tylor Positive; the “ Worthington я 
falling weight, and the action of the valve is (American); the “ Frager (French), made by 
said to be now much more certain. According Michel (Proceedings, Institution ‘of Civil 
to the manufacturer’s instructions, this meter Engineers, vol. Ixxxvi, page 444); the 
requires to be cleaned, oiled, and generally to г“ Schreiber" (French); the Kent“ Absolute," 
be seen to every month, and it is not recom- | bearing a strong resemblance tothe “ Frager », 
mended to place it underground; but the | the “ Goodwin,” looking much like a “ Worth- 
author is well aware that the latter recommen- | ington.” The “Schmid” meter is also of the 
dation is far from being followed by users. He | Duplex type, but, unltke the general run of this 
believes this 1$ the only single-cylinder positive | sort, its pistons have their length of stroke con- 
meter in use at the present time. The number | trolled by a crank-shaft, cranks, and connecting- 
of parts and of the special tools required for rods, and the piston of one cylinder serves as 
their repair, a5 well as the numerous directions valve of the other. Ав the pistons have no 
for attending to the meter, indicate some of the | packing, the meter is even worse than the 
disadvantages attendant upon the general use | Worthington“ meter, as both pistons and 

f it.” u valves must soon become leaky wi 

Nearly all the other types of positive meter | are (when new) very apt to Sta with dali 
have two measuring cylinders with their impurities. The crank-shaft appears to require 
pistons and valves, and are of the ‘ Duplex | frequent lubrication from the outside. They are 
class, in which the piston of one actuates the only used abroad; an attempt to manufacture 
valve of the other. Some have their cylinders | them satisfactorily in this country utterly failed 


Further study, a few experiments, 210 t, 
tance from (һе manufacturers, 
& Co., of Great Suffolk-street, 
produced the present type, now C. 
"Imperial," shown quarter full Se ы 
diagram. In it the single-actng three e 


arrangement is retained, as 15 also the 


semi-spherical face; and there ЕШ 
absence of small screws and springs 
the dismounting and remounting yum 
simpler and easier than in the first YP 
has, however, in its composition 9 
moving parts, and therefore the force q | 
to drive it and the wear and tear are 
reduced. 

15 meter consists, | ш 
ollowing parts, namely: mayer 
or body Оташе the three dini 
and the valve-seating C, with its thre, 
and passages D, communicating iu 
bottom of the cylinders, and there | B 
charge port and passage E. Inlet an Ж. 
connexions, Е апа С, and а strainer ®“ 


سب — 


A little under quarter size here, as the 0120722 
slightly reduced from the originals. —ED. 
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attached to the body portion. Iis the cover] and hot-water cistern. From Мау 21, 1897, dition that two bridges were built some little 
with the rib K for holding down the strainer, to May 20, 1899, the " Imperial " had regis- | distance apart, in order that one might always 
and it has a prolongation at the top for|tered 100,248 gallons, and the “ Volume ” | be available in case of breakdown. 
receiving the counter gear. The unequal | meter 81,772 gallons, ог more than 18 per] When called upon to solve the engineering 
division of the bolt-holes prevents the cover | cent. less than the “Imperial” for the two | portion of the problem, the author considered 
from being wrongly fixed to the body. Though | years. As the inhabitants of this house do|all the different forms of movable bridges at 
the counter gear contains a few novelties, such | not allow dribbling wastes by leaky or half-|present in use, but could not find any which 
as the entire absence of brackets, screws, | closed taps to continue, the author feels certain | exactly suited the case. The problem to be 
springs, and small pins, and has a con- that for an average house the readings of the | solved was somewhat unusual, owing to the 
veniently hinged glass cover, still essentially | two meters would have shown much greater | nature of the foundations in the salt district, 
it does not differ very much from the difference. Weekly readings showed the which, as was well known, were seriously 
counters of other meters. The valve has | Volume meter to be from 10 to 50 per cent. | affected by the abstraction of brine and salt 
three arms, in the ends of which are cup- slower than the “Imperial” ; and іп опе night | from the subsoil. The average subsidence at 
shaped bushes, for receiving the spherically | of twelve hours in April, 1898, when a leaky | the Northwich Bridge had been about 43 in. per 
shaped heads of the piston-rods M, fig. 19; | fitting had been discovered, the “Volume ” | annum during the last seventeen years, necessi- 
and to these are secured the pistons, composed | registered only 5 gallons, while the Imperial " | tating the raising of the girders to give headway 
of upper and lower piston plates, nuts, and | registered 29 gallons ; on another occasion the | for the river traffic; and, it being impossible to 
flexible piston packings. The water enters the | figures were 9 gallons and 29 gallons respec- | raise the streets іп the immediate neighbour- 
meter, passes up through the strainer into the | tively, also for twelve hours. The meters hood without partially burying or raising the 
upper portion of the casing and presses equally| were tested from time to time in the adjoining houses, the road: gradients had be- 
downwards оп all the three pistons, and also two years, and both were found to Бе | соте as steep as I in ІІ. То obviate this 
on the valve. According to the position of|correct, excepting the ‘Volume’s” objec-|inconvenience, and to provide for the more 
this valve, the lower end of each cylinder іп | tions to small flows. When the meters were efficient carrying on of the salt and other trades 
succession is communicating with the outlet | tested in May of last year, the “ Imperial" was | оп the Weaver, and also with the idea of even- 
passage, and its piston is therefore forced | practically correct at all speeds, down to two tually passing coasting vessels with fixed 
down by the superior pressure above, and thus | gallons per hour (below which it was not | masts, the before-mentioned decision was 
discharges the contents of the cylinder. At tried), while the “ Volume would not register arrived at ; and, after a strenuous contest in 
the same time one or both of the other cylin- four gallons per hour, and at five gallons per | Parliament, the Bill received the Royal assent, 
ders is having its piston raised, whereby hour it was Io per cent. slow, while at 48 | resulting in the building of two exactly similar 
waler is drawn in through the passages|gallons per hour it was practically correct. bridges. 
and the lower part is filled. Thus each|The rate of working in this house, according| These bridges—the only difference between 
lower end of the three cylinders В is in to a large number of observations, varies from | which was that one had ro ft. and the other 
due course filled and emptied, one or two|a mere dribble up to 100 gallons per hour, I6 ft. headway—were of 54 ft. span, with a 
pistons always supplying the active force, so that | which has been found sufficient for all pur- | 19ft. біп. roadway, and two 4 ft. б in. footpaths, 
there is no dead point. The length of the|poses. The author would submit that these and were too heavy to be worked without 
stroke is regulated by the flanged projection N | experiments prove the “ Imperial" meter to be | mechanical power of some kind. Steam or 
on the valve L coming into rolling contact | іп every way fitted for measuring supplies to | hydraulic machinery would have been costly, 
with a similar flange О on the valve-seating C ; | private houses (in addition to its suitability for | and almost constantly out of repair on such a 
a slight skew of the ports causing the pistons | general use), and that a meter which will not | foundation ; it was, therefore, decided to adopt 
to endeavour to take a longer stroke than they | measure the smallest dribble is misleading and the following plan :—First, the superstructure of 
should, and the roller-paths restricting this | costly for such service. the bridge, which might, for argument's sake, be 
tendency. Teeth in the valve and notches in| As comparative tests of different types of | taken as weighing 300 tons, was supported bya 
the valve-seating prevent the valve from turn-| meters are but seldom recorded, the author |toller path and rollers, which in turn were car- 
ing round on its own axis. A pin in the upper |thinks that the following results of tests of | ried upona set of piles, strongly braced together. 
part of the valve engages the crank of the|four meters, Table 2, coupled in line on the | Connected with, and exactly under the centre of 
crank-spindle P, which communicates motion | supply to a country waterworks would be of|gravity of, the superstructure was a circular 
lo the clockwork in the usual manner. The interest. The supply was varied from time to | pontoon or buoy, divided into two chambers. 
pins through the upper ends of the piston-rods | time by hand, and each meter was tested for This pontoon had the appearance of being 
Panda pé runs rom е 8 of ac accuracy before fixing, with the results given. „ [ой the superstructure, and in 
e meter urned upside reality would be if 
i TABLE 2.—Test of Four Water Meters. d ice SA E 


down. as it was entirely clear of both bottom i 
| е and sid 
It will be seen from the above description = of the chamber in which it was placed. Of this 


that the meter is positive in its action, that the 2 Е. * > large buoy the lower chamber, whi 
lengths of stroke are definite, that the speed 2 2 a id disolacement equal to 250 tons, 2. 
of water through it is practically uniform (as| Meters. 3 9 E 5 fectly watertight and always submerged, so 
in а three-throw pump), so that there is no 6 £ $ 8 that its displacement was practically con- 
| Кийе that n. is no = = 4 Жы stant. The upper chamber was open at the 
ween any of the working parts, 7 “ top, and either served as an access to the lower 
and that the meter can therefore be run at d A rp chamber, or, b i 
| у varying the amount of water 
any convenient speed without noise. It has Initial -3 per | +7 per | +2 рег | +1}per | allowed to enter it, increased or decreased the 
ew working parts, not a stuffing-box nor a errors cent cent cent. cent. buoyancy of the whol 
spring among its details, and is self bricati | th 7а 1 d on Te Tees ard 
-lubricating. | mE MM _ e downward pressure on the rollers and 
It contains no small arts neith i | | i 
screws; the three studs and ruis P рени 4 Feb. 2,780 1,990 | 2,346 2,898 U»„ f * 
ж securing the valve-seating), the cover-| 13 » | 2,800 305 i 2,454 2,958 tendency of the pontoon, and ie thus reduced: 
x enl cd nuts are the only appliances 3 f pes Ni. eos „go in the case under consideration, to 300—250 = 
ры used. As soon as the cover| 4 March 27555 1,310 578 2,090 50 tons. By emptying the upper part of the 
an : ес the 525 оғ = wore Hon 1885 dr 2,358 1,980 poneo this might be further reduced within 
3 en out, examined, cleaned, is » 2, 1,3 1,40 2,150 certain limits. There were three natural im- 
, 2 . » | „080 5 , 6 , M im 
ы uh pis uu and other ordi-|*? April | илек ева 1402 246  |Pediments to such an arrangement of bridge, 
1 15 etfected, if necessary, even] s „, 2,250 1,850 2,040 2,364 namely—floods, drought, and ice ; and in the 
lin Br bii from its position in the pipe Northwich Case there was the additional im- 
11 sd € only joint which has to be made is 774 zu m pediment of subsidence. 
ween the body and the cover, and any] тоса These disabilities were met thus : 


leakage here is at once detected, as it is out- 
wards. As to durability, the author has fre- 
quently been informed by users, who take out 
meters for repair every two vears, that it has 
4 common occurrence to find that they 
ra require cleaning, painting, and re-testing 
0 be again fit for service; even the piston- 
olten serve two terms (of two years each). 
" € valve faces never require any attention, as 
: a soon polish themselves bright like mirrors, 
nd remain quite tight. 
‚ In order totest for himself the practical work. 


16,250 | 16,642 | 22,496 First.—The lower portion of the pontoon, 


being watertight, had a constant buoyancy, 
and therefore the pontoon would not rise with 
a flood; and if there should be the least danger 
under exceptional circumstances, it was only 
necessary to open a valve and partially fill the 
pontoon with water, when it would soon 
become immovable. 

Secondly.—In the case of drought, even if 
the water fell below the level of the upper 
chamber, it meant a few extra tons on the 
rollers, which they were well calculated to 


Registered pto 
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Here certainly there seemed little to choose 
between an “Inferential” and a “ Volume 
meter ; both were practically 25 per cent. slow 
on the average of the ten weeks’ test. 

The author trusts, in conclusion, that he has 
neither claimed greater merits for the 
„Imperial than are due to it, nor understated 
the advantages of other types. 


— c el 

an ie meter, the author had one of {-іп. bear. Such droughts were exceedingly rare 

Ее 5 to the service pipe of his private THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL on the Weaver, and there was ample extra 
n February, 1896, and tested it for accu- ENGINEERS. turning-power in the motor. 


racy at various times with satisfactory results 
ao 1897, an American type “ Volume Е 
пасг of gin. size, being the smallest he could 
whi ч was fixed tandem with the " Imperial,” 
‘hich was first cleaned and furnished with new 
piston. cups, so as to put both on the same foot. | by Mr. John Arthur Saner, M. Inst. C. E. 
ing. Both meters were tested before fixing, at In 1893 the trustees of the River Weaver, to 
various speeds, and were found to be practically whom the author was Engineer, decided to 
correct, though the “ Volume” meter was dig. apply to Parliament for powers to convert the 
inclined to register flows below about 2 gallons | so-called fixed bridge at Northwich into one 
рег hour. The service is partly direct through capable of being opened for river traffic. Ап 
ТЕЗІ! taps on the ground floor and base- | Act was obtained—only, however, оп the con- 
sti and partly through a ball-valve in thel , i 4 The author's frst 
cistern, for supply to bath, lavatory, 


Thirdly.—To prevent the water in close 
proximity to the pontoon freezing, and hinder- 
ing it from turning, the chamber in which the 
pontoon was placed would be covered in, and 
it would be a comparatively easy task to pre- 
vent the small body of water in the chamber 
from freezing. 

Fourthly.—Special arrangements at the pile- 
heads and in the wedgc-gearing were made 
to compensate for the exigencies of subsidence. 

To convince the trustees, and also Parlia- 
ment, that the scheme was feasible, the author 
had a model constructed at a scale of l-in. to 
I ft., and also converted to this principle an 


AT the ordinary meeting of this Institution 
on the 23rd ult, Sir Douglas Fox, President, 
in the chair, the paper read was on Swing - 
Bridges over the River Weaver at Northwich,” 


* This meter stopped several times. f The author's first 
type of meter. 
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occupation bridge, at that time under repair ; 
both these afforded ample proof of the feasi- 
bility of the scheme. The difficulty presented 
by subsidence entailed careful consideration 
as to the motive-power to be adopted. Pressure 
pipes of any kind being inadmissible, theauthor 
decided to adopt electrical power, although, 
SO far as he knew, it had never been tried 
before for a similar purpose. He also decided 
to use wire rope for turning, as giving the most 
flexible connection between the bridge and 
motor. The local company undertook to supply 
current at 4d. per Board of Trade unit through- 
out day and night and guaranteed to pay any 
costs incurred should the supply fail The 
outer mains of their three-wire system were 
drawn from for power purposes at 440 volts, 
anda 20 h.-p. motor working a vertical drum for 
turning, with two 4 h.-p.motors direct-coupled at 
either end of the bridge, but fixed on the 
оа for withdrawing the wedges, were 
used. 

The switches were specially designed, and 
had only one set of resistances for both the 
opening and closing motions of the motors. 
The bridges were moved with remarkable 
facility, and the consumption of current after 
they had been working a short time, and all 
the bearings, &c., were free, only amounted to 
3 a Board of Trade unit for the complete cycle 
of operations, viz.: — withdrawing wedges, 
opening and closing the bridge, and replacing 
the wedges. 

— ee ae еее ент» 


Illustrations. 


ALL SAINTS’ CONVENT, COLNEY 
CHAPEL, ST. ALBANS. 


E give this week two illustrations of 
this work, which is being erected 
about three miles from St. Albans 

for the Sisterhood now occupying several 
houses in Margaret-street, Cavendish-square ; 
an orphanage, not shown in our illustrations, 
forms part of the whole scheme, and will be 
erected as funds allow. 

Our illustrations show the buildings so com- 
pletely that very little description of them is 
required. We may, ‘however, say that local 
" grey " bricks are being used for the facings 
generally, with red bricks as dressings and 
bands.  Weldon stone is used for the stone 
dressings, and the roofs are to be covered with 
stone slating. 

The whole building is to be heated by hot 
water and lighted by electricity, which will be 
generated in the out-buildings, and carried in 
subways to the various parts of the building. 
Water will be pumped by the same engines 
into the three smaller towers in which are 
situated the sanitary arrangements. 

The buildings stand on the site of an old 
mansion, which it was thought desirable to 
pull down. The grounds include many acres 
of park, with fine old, walled gardens, besides 
lawns and shrubberies. The contract for the 
foundations was carried out by Messrs. Miskin 
& Son, of St. Albans, and the superstructure is 
being erected by Messrs. William King & Son, 
of London, at a cost of nearly 40,000/., exclu- 
sive of the chapel, which is not now being 
erected. Mr. Leonard Stokes, of Westminster, 
is the architect, Mr. J. T. Hine acting as con- 
sulting architect for the engineering and 
sanitary works. 


BUILDINGS IN AND AROUND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, U.S.A. 


Many of our London readers will remember 
Mr. T. MacLaren, who was Pugin Student at the 
Institute in 1887, and was well known as an 
accomplished architectural draughtsman ; he 
drew for this journal the admirable view of 
Southwell Cathedral, published inthe Builder 
of July 2, 1892, as No. 19 of the series of 
« Cathedrals of England and Wales.” 

Some years ago Mr. MacLaren, who was 
threatened with consumption, was advised, as 
his best chance of recovery, to seek another 
climate, and migrated to Colorado State in 
America. All his former friends will be glad 
to hear that not only has his health been 
established by the change, but that he has 
enjoyed professional success in his adopted 
countrv, and has now a good practice in the 
neighbourhood of Colorado Springs. 

The plate which we publish this week gives 
illustrations of a tew of the buildings Mr. 
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MacLaren has lately carried out. The fol- 
lowing is albrief description of them: — 


BROADMOOR HOTEL. 


This building was erected as an adjunct to 
the Casino, Broadmoor, to which it is connected 
by a covered way, and contains fifty-seven 
rooms. The public rooms of the Casino are 
used in connexion with the hotel, and only a 
few public rooms are, therefore, provided in the 
hotel. The building is frame with shingle 
roof. Itis heated by steam and lighted with 
electricity, and cost $25,000. 
RESIDENCE FOR MR, F. H. PETTINGELL. 


This house is to be erected on Cascade 
Avenue, Colorado Springs, and will contain, in 
addition to the rooms shown on the annexed 
plan, eight bedrooms. 


BUNGALOW AT BROADMOOR. 


This house is built of rough boulders, green- 
ish and weather-stained, picked from the 
slopes of Cheyenne Mountains in the vicinity. 
The accommodation includes: living hall and 
staircase, parlour, dining-room, kitchen, and 
two bedrooms on first floor, and three bed- 
rooms and bathroom on second floor. The 
amount of covered porch around this and No. 4 
attests the brightness and abundance of sun- 
shine in Colorado. 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL AND PARISH HOUSE. 


A large church is contemplated in the future, 
and the present building is so arranged that it 
will be used as chapel and Sunday-school, &c., 
when the larger edifice is completed. The 
present building contains auditorium, guild 
and choir rooms and Sunday-school room. 
Colour effect has been obtained in the auditorium 
by the placing of red-brick piers at each roof 
truss, with a high dado of red tint to harmonise 
with piers, and the wallsare lemon. The open 
timber roof is stained green. 

Lava stone has been used for the walls, of a 
beauliful grey tint with a slight admixture of 
pink, as found in the quarries. 

The heating and ventilation of the building 
is obtained by means of a fan system, the fan 
being driven by a gas engine. The warm air 
is driven by the fan into ducts which discharge 
at a height of 8 ft. on the side walls, and 
exhaust registers are placed at the floor level, 
and ducts from them connected to a large 
ventilating shaft, inside which an iron smoke 
flue from the heater is carried up, thus in- 
creasing the suction in the shaft. 

A circular window over the altar is by Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co., New Yerk, and is a copy of the 
face of Christ from Hoffman's “Christ in the 
Temple." 

THE CASINO, BROADMOOR, 


This building is situated about four miles 
south of Colorado Springs, to which it is 


connected by electric car line. It is a public 
amusement resort, and contains a concert and 
ball room, dining-room, and private dining 
rooms and bar, billiard and card rooms, and 
ladies’ parlours. It is built on the bank of a 
lake, the second story being on a level with the 
top of the bank, and broad porches are con 
tinued round the building at this level. 


DESIGN FOR WALL-PAINTING FOR 
LYNDHURST CHURCH. 
THE drawing from which this illustration s 
taken was sent to us some time ago by the late 
Mr. William White. It may just now be 0 
interest to some of those who knew him and 
his work. 
We are not aware whether the scheme of 
decoration indicated by Mr. White was ever 
carried out. 


DESIGN FOR WINDOW, “THE TEN 


VIRGINS.” 


Tuis design for a stained glass window by 
Mr. A. L. Duthie, illustrates, in a manner easily 
to be followed, the parable of the five wise and 
five foolish virgins. 

It is a very good example of the expression 
of an intellectual idea in decorative form, the 
pictorial element is entirely avoided, but the 
meaning of the parable is fully symbolised. 


а 


° THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Tuesday evening the London Master 
Builders’ Association gave a complimentary 
dinner to the President and members of the 
Council of the National Association of Master 
Builders of Great Britain and Ireland, at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hótel Métropole, S.W. The 
President of the London Association, Mr. 
Thomas Gregory, presided, supported by 9! 
John Jackson; Мг. G. H. Fellowes Prynne 
President of the Architectural Association: MI. 
T. M. Rickman, President of the Surveyor 
Institution; Alderman W. Holdsworth, P» 
President of the National Association of Master 
Builders; Alderman W. H. Jessop; Mr.). 
Randall, President of the Institute of Builders 
and Messrs. C. H. Barnsley, H. H. Bartlett 
Alderman J. Bowen, J. P., E. j. Brown, J. чч 
Jem BP. J. сте. Howard Colis 
S. B. Depree, F. J. Dove, С. W. Green | 
Grover, H. Holloway, J. Stevenson jones 
W. E. King, A. Krauss, A. W. Lethbride 
W. J. Locke, L. J. Maton, C. Е. Mercer, à 
Кейі, J.P., W. Nicholson, W. E. Riley, E. ^ 
Sachs, W. Sapcote, W. Shepherd, B. Tabberer 
Colonel G. Haward Trollope, C. Wall, |. 
Wright, Т. Costigan, Secretary London Master 
Builders’ Association, and J. A. 5. Hass’, 
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Secretary National Association of Master 
Builders. 

The toast of “Her Majesty the Queen and 
Members of the Royal Family " having been 
honoured, 

Mr. T. F. Rider proposed ““Тһе Navy and 
Army and Reserve Forces," referring, in the 
course of his able and appropriate remarks, to 
the war in South Africa and to the loss of 
brave men and the desolation of many homes. 

Colonel Geo. Howard Trollope having suit- 
ably responded, 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett proposed the toast of the 
evening, the “ National Association of Master 
Builders." On behalf of the President he 
welcomed the President and members of the 
National Association. He said that builders 
might learn from the war in South Africa a 
very useful lesson, Viz., the great necessity of 
working together and organising forces, and 
in not fighting in small detachments. Master 
builders should associate one with another for 
purposes of defence, and not depend on their 
own single resources as they did in the past. 
The masters had many difficulties to face in 
organising, but he was glad that so many of 
them had worked together in the right spirit. 
Unity is strength, and unity was more neces- 
sary now than ever. The importance of the 
building trade was evident from the fact that 
there were more employees in that trade than 
in any other one trade in the country ; there 
was only one way of carrying on that trade 
satisfactorily and that was by loyally working 
together with one object in view. With the 
toast he coupled the names of Alderman Holds- 
worth, J.P., and Mr. W. Sapcote. 

Alderman Holdsworth, the retiring Presi- 
dent of the National Association, in response, 
said the trouble in the building trade last year 
showed how unprepared the masters were, 
and in order successfully to meet the forces 
opposed to them loyalty and union were more 
than ever necessary. Quite recently the 
masters had commenced on a new plan, viz., 
federation, the proper starting and carrying on 
of which required a considerable amount of 
time and work; but he was quite sure that 
there was sufficient backbone amongst them to 
ensure success. Success might not come so 
soon as they expected, but it would come in 
the end. The building trade was the biggest 
wage-earning trade in the country, and if the 
Association could get just one farthing in the 
£ of wages paid they would not want for 
money, for it would produce 62,000}. per 
annum. He did not think the Association 
was appreciated by builders as it should be, or 
it would be more heartily supported financially. 
The Association was, in his opinion, a cheap 
insurance. 

Mr. W. Sapcote, the newly-elected President 
of the Association, said hefelt it must be acknow- 
ledged that between the architects and surveyors 
who prepared the designs and plans and those 
who carried out the building work there must 
be an intermediate body like the master 
builders. But the position of the masters was 
a rather unfortunate one. There was, say, a 
large building to be erected and there were 
certain conditions attached to its erection— 
conditions which up to the present had 
generally been reasonable. One public body 
for whose work they sometimes tendered 
had imposed a new condition, to the effect 
that while carrying out a work, if 
any dispute arose the contractor was to 
apply to the Board of Trade to appoint an 
umpire to scttle the question on that particular 
job. He did not know how that would work 
out. When the contract was obtained, under 
conditions, there were the trades- union rules to 
consider, and so, between the two, the master 
builders were beset by many ditficulties. The 
trades-unions' conditions were more drastic 
and it was becoming more and more ditficult 
for builders to carry on work as they would 
like. He was in entire sympathy with the 
Builders’ Gift to the Nation scheme, and it 
would have his support. 

Mr. H. Holloway then proposed the 
the “Architects and Surveyors? . 
the names of Mr. Walter Emden, Mr. E. O. 
Sachs, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, and Mr 
T. M. Rickman. In coupling the two pro- 
fessions, it was not his intention, nor was it the 
desire of builders generally, to see the two 
professions merged into one individual, and 
builders, as a rule, did not care to have much 
to do with those architects who were also 
surveyors. There were those builders who 
criticised a good deal both architects and sur- 
veyors, and, owing to various delays in regard 
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to building work, that members of both pro- 
fessions were responsible for, there were those 
who did not fail to call them absent-minded 
beggars. But he was glad to say that, unlike 
the trades-unionists, the architects were favour- 
ably disposed towards arbitration. In that con- 
nexion he confidently anticipated ап early 
settlement of the Arbitration Clause in the 
Conditions of Contract supplied by the Royal 
Institute of Architects. It had been talked 
about for a good many years, but little 


difficulties were constantly cropping up 
to delay the matter. He hoped that 
soon they would have a set of condi- 


tions of contract that all builders would 
welcome and faithfully adhere to. He hoped 
that architects would remember the ditfi- 
culties builders had with the trades-unions, 
more particularly with the plasterers—the diffi- 
culty of getting trained men to carry out the 
work. Many London architects were helping, 
as much as possible, to minimise the amount of 
plastering work to be done in buildings, and he 
hoped that others would do what they could to 
reduce the labour in that particular trade. He 
thought that builders, too, might do something 
to assist architects in getting skilled workmen 
to carry out building work. One of the great 
difficulties builders had had to contend with in 
recent years was in getting really skilled work- 
men, and the reason was due to a fault of the 
builders to a large extent. Instead of taking 
boys and training them, the workman too often 
had to “pick up a trade as best they could ; 
that was not the way to get trained men. 
Builders should take this to heart, not only in 
their own interests, but in the interests of those 
who desired good work. He hoped the build- 
ing trade would subscribe liberally to the 
Builders' Gift to the Nation Fund. 

Mr. Walter Emden, in response, said it had 
been stated that evening that builders were 
between the architect and the trades-unions ; 
he thought the architect was between the 
client and the builder, and it was rather diffi- 
cult for the architect to be as amiable as he 
would like with the builder because he had the 
clients’ interests to consider. As to the diffi- 
culties between the master builders and the 
men, it was largely due to the uneven balance 
existing at the present tiine—on the one side 
the heavy weight of the unions, and on the 
other the light weight of the masters’ organisa- 
tion, not yet strong enough to restore the 
balance. Íf builders wanted the help of archi- 
tects (for they had their sympathy) they must 
do all that was possible to restore that balance. 
A strong organisation was not built up in a 
day, nor was it made up by a long list of 
names of members ; nor did money make it 
so. Astrong organisation was built up by a 
council which knew its own mind, by able 
officers to carry out the work, and by strong, 
energetic members determined to sacrifice 
something of personal interest for the 
benefit of the whole. As soon as the 
building trade һай established such ап 
organisation, they would have nothing to fear 
from the trades-unions. He remembered 
almost the beginning of the trades-union 
movement—the issue of an order to bricklayers 
not to use both hands in laying a brick. That 
was the time when a strong organisation of 
masters should have taken action. Directly a 
body of men did something which prevented 
them doing the best and most work they could, 
they were doing something that was against 
the best interests of the community, and they 
should be stopped. He did not object to 
trades-unionists doing all they could to secure 
a fair wage for the workman, but he did object 
to any interference with the work a man was 
willing and able to do. 

Mr. E. O. Sachs said that the architect could 
nelp builders in their difficulties with trade- 
unions, He was an advocate for dispensing 
with the services of the plasterer as much as 
possible until the plasterer came to his senses. 
As to the war in South Af rica and the action of 
the builders of England in providing homes at 
Bisley for some of our disabled soldiers, he 
wanted to appeal to builders to look round the 
yard to see if they could spare anything for 
the cause. He calculated that out of the total 
of present casualties, there were about 1,250 
men who, but for efforts of this kind, would be 
uncared for, and the workhouse was not the 
place forthem. If builders could find a home 
tor 100 they would be doing something greatly 
to their credit. There had been some 
excellent responses to the appeals which had 
been made, for, in addition to gifts in kind, he 
was glad to announce that the Master Tylers 
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had given a hundred guineas, and Mr. R 
Neill, of Manchester, had promised 1001. 
Mr.G. H. Fellowes Prynne also replied. He 
felt sure, he said, that Mr. Holloway's remarks 
were made in a truly friendly spirit, but Mr. 
Holloway would admit that there are archie 
and architects, just as there are builders and 
builders. He most thoroughly agreed with 
Mr. Holloway's remarks that the admixture of 
the work of the architect and the surveyor in 
one man was not generally wholly satisfactory. 
How was it possible for an architect who took 
out his own quantities to be a fair judge of the 
settlement of accounts? It seemed to be 
absolutely impossible. Totry and combine arch. 
tecture, art itself, with surveying, was in hs 
opinion, next to impossible. With regard to Mr. 
Emden’s remarks that the architect and builder 
should be one, that indicated an ideal arrange 
ment ; but though the original architects were 
builders (and grand work they left for (hose 
who followed to admire), how, in tte 
present day, could builders add to ther 
business the study and practice of atu 
its truest sense? It was also impossible, unless 
in a very limited way. He was quite sure thit 
he would find it impossible to undertake building 
work as well as his own art, with allthe коп 
involved. Art should certainly be рап 4 
a builder's work to the extent of entering into 
the ideas of the architect; but to take up ine 
educational part of the architect's work anc 
to study thoroughly all the artistic ments 
of that work, would, he felt sure, һә 
much for the present day builder; nor кош 
it be to the true interest of either art or bwit- 
ing. In regard to the patriotic efforts n^ 
being made, he was glad to tell them that 
eight students of the Architectural As 
ciation had joined the Artists’ and Yeoman 
Corps for South Africa. As President af ш 
Association he was a member of the Сошо. 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 12 
he thought he could hold out hope that 4 
definite decision would shortly be come to“ 
the question of the conditions of contract. К 
was a most difficult question, and each pans 
was apt to look at only one side of it, «24 
there were distinctly two sides. А5 to 5 
question of arbitration, it was not arbitra 
alone, but the possibility of arbitration on óc? 
certificate in a contract. With a дее ~ 
get something truly equitable between ae 
and builder, he hoped that the result oU 
be a really workable set of conditions 
contract. | T 
Mr. T. M. Rickman, who responded - 7 
surveyors, said he had the honour 0! 1575 
President of the Architectural Associa 
1854, and then he had some of the same 199 
tions that Mr. Prynne had now. S 
had pursued surveying as а branch of arc 
ture, and he maintained that building sure 
and architecture were not to be separated. 105 
was glad to hear that after all the уы ч 
had been given to the consideration © " 
question of the conditions of contracts, 
there was now a prospect of something 
settted. As to arbitration, as President ae 
Surveyors’ Institution he had, perhaps oe i 
weck, to appoint some gentleman 10 11 
arbitrator on some professional mate . 
found it no easy task to find out и 4 
case and then о find out the best mai ^ 
arbitrator. the tous 
Mr. J. Mowlem Burt then gave g 
« Public Bodies," coupled with ths name 9: 
W. E. Rile А . 15 
Mr. W. P. Riley, in response, said he ET 
considerable experience in connexion ^. 
public body (the Admiralty Departme Ge 
he became associated with the Pone an 
Council, and he was able to testify to bir i 
of the master builders. The expen 15 i 
Admiralty on. structural works ol | E ig 
had largely increased, an he be ls » 
still increasing. The structural ind | 
from ships and guns, had end 19 ( 
absolutely neglected. He woul f a t 
builders from the country not to belies | - 
heard about the London County adr: | 
was doing a very good work ie boidi 
important public improvements. 14 5010 
the Council was not à ver) popular um 
was a strong advocate for an arbitra 
in contracts. КЕТ 
Mr. W. Shepherd proposed the toast 
“Visitors and Press." | 
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engineer such as the builder occupied towards 
the architect. 

Sir John Jackson, in concluding his remarks, 
gave the toast of “The Chairman,” which was 
suitably honoured. 

The Chairman having briefly replied, the 
proceedings terminated. 


— aa 


BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION: 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 
WE have pleasure in announcing the follow- 
ing further contributions towards the Dis- 
charged Soldiers’ Homes, the great value of 


most of which will be easily understood by 
those versed in building matters. 


Messrs. Colls & Sons. 

Messrs, T, F. Rider & 
ons. 

Messrs. Hilton, Ander- 


son, Brooks, & Co, 
Messrs. Wm. Lee, Son, 


A complete set of forty doors for 
one home. 

The dressers for the Whole of the 
homes. 

50 tons of Portland cement. 


25 tons of Portland cement and 


& Co. 50 yds. of lime. 

Messrs. Robert Boyle The entire natural ventilation 
& Son. appliances for the whole of the 

buildings. 

Messrs. J. С. Edwards 9,000 red pressed 6 in. by біп. 
(Ruabon). flooring quarries. 

Messrs. John Roberts The whole of the nails for the 
& Son (Leeds) roofs. 


Messrs. John Newton 
& Co, 

Messrs. Alfred Goslett 
& Co. 

Messrs. B. Ward & Co. 


The roof felting and the“ plas- 
terers’ hair ” for three homes. 
Three large kitchen ranges with 

high pressure boilers. 
An artificial stone staircase for 
one home. 


Messrs. Hollis Bros. The architraves for one home. 
(Lei:ester) 

Mr. John P. White Mantelpieces designed by the 
(Bedford) late С. Н. Morris, and garden 

seats. 

The B. & S. Folding India-rubber flooring for two 
Gate Co. bath-rooms. 

The Birmingham Blind А set of outside blinds for one 
Co home. 


Messrs. Acton & Bor- 


man. 

Mesws. Thos. Law- 
rence & Sons (Brack. 
nell, Berks), 

The Towyn Company, 
Ltd, (Birminghain) 
Messrs. Benham 6 

Sons 
Messrs, Thos. Gregory 
& Co. 


The whole of the glass paper. 


25,000 red facing bricks, and 
500 ft. of moulded bricks. 


25 enamel slate mantelpieces. 

Two large kitchen ranges. 

Wood-block flooring for 
recreation hall. 


Six front doors and frames. 
75 squares of 1-in. roof boarding. 


the 


Mr. Jas. Carmichael 
Messrs. Kirk C 
Randall 

Messrs. Lander & o. The warm air grates for the 


Recreation House. 


The following pecuniary contributions have 
also been received or promised :— 


The Worshipful Company of Tylers and 


Bricklayers ...................... 6105 о о 
Mr. Robert Neill, (Messrs. Robt. Neill 

& Son, Manchester 100 о о 
Messrs. McLaughlin & Harvey, Li- 

тией (Ве/ая).................... 26 5 о 
Messrs, Maides & Harper........... 10 10 0 
Messrs, Woodward & Co......... .... 100 10 O 
Army and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative 

Supply, Limited .................. 10 о о 
Messrs. 1 H. Sankey & Son ........ 10 о 0 
Mr. W. H. George. 5 5 о 
Messrs. William Sapcote & Son (Bir- 

min cham) 5 5 0 


The Upper Warden, Worshipful Com- 
pany of Tylers and Bricklayers .... 5 5 

Mrs. Мапдо!д...................... 5 оо 

Mr. A. R. Smith 5 

Mr. J. B. Tombleson (Barton-on- 


ee react 9» восе „ „ 


Humber)... 


Vara E e o 
Mr. Walter Бігі..................... А 3 S 
Messrs. Brown & Sweetland 2 2 о 
Mr. A. Chippendale (Messrs. Scholes, 

near Leeds) ........ ............ іт о 
Messrs, Т. Freeman & Ѕолу,....,.... оло O 


We are also asked to add the following 

statements : 
_ The entire arrangement of the electric light 
installation for the Homes is in the hands of 
Mr. Max Bvng, one of thc stewards, whose 
пгт, the General Electric Company, is heading 
this special list with a contribution of 
httings, Messrs. Roberts, Adlard, & Co. have 
further been instrumental in arranging for the 
contribution of the entire materials for the 
roofs which they have promised to lay. 

The members of the National Association of 
the Master Builders who were visiting London 
last Tuesday have expressed their sympathy 
with the object of the Gift, and that many of 
them will actively assist in their respective 
Provincial centres. Mr. W. Sapcote, the 
President of the Association, has accepted a 
stewardship, 

As many of the masters consider that their 
men are not only also in sympathy with the 
scheme, but would like to actively assist, it 
has been decided to issue collecting sheets, 
Which are obtainable at the offices of the 
Executive, No. 1, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
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London. Any money given by the workmen 
will be solely spent on the labour of putting the 
buildings together. 


In our issue of the 2oth ult. the line“ E. 
Lucas, a Service Lift," should be “J. E. Lucas, 
Service Lift." 

— . 


THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 


THE following have consented to act on 
the Provisional Committee of the Church 
Crafts League :— 


The Bishop of Rochester. 

Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
Canon Rhodes Bristow. 

The Rev. Percy Dearmer. 

Mr. Conrad Dressler. 

Miss Emily Ford. 

Canon Gore. 

The Hon. Mabel de Grey. 
Canon Henry Scott Holland. 
Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 
Miss M. Lowndes. 

Sir William B. Richmond, R.A. 
Mr. A. G. Walker. 


The object of the League is to bring together 
clergy and others requiring church furniture 
and decoration, and individual artists and 
craftsmen who produce work of the kind. 
Those who wish notices sent to them should 
communicate with the hon. secretary at 
Leighton House, 2, Holland Park - road, 
Kensington, W. 

— e 8———— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRE- 
LAND.—On Tuesday, January 23. at a meeting 
of the Architectural Association of Ireland, held 
in the Grosvenor Hotel, Sir Charles Cameron 
delivered a lecture on “ Sanitation in Tenement 
Dwellings.” Mr. George Sheridan, Chairman 
of the Association, presided. The following new 


members were elected: John Knox Vinycomb, 


G. Hamilton Barlec, G. F. Beckett, and John 
Donohoe. 


past he had held tenaciously to the opinion 
that the water system of conveying away filth 
from cities was the best. 


number of large towns. In 1880 he commenced 
a crusade against the svstem which then pre- 


vailed, with the result that removal by water 


had during that period very greatly increased. 
The great difficulty was in the wanton care- 
lessness of the occupiers of tenement houses 
in the use of the sanitary accommodation 
provided for them, resulting in blocking the 
flow. Notice that this blocking had taken 
place in as many as a hundred cases had been 
given to the sanitary officers of the Corpora. 
tion. He recommended the use in outside 
closets of a trapless closet,or even a layer of 
asphalt, which, unlike concrete, was imper- 
vious to air or moisture. He thought that 
the water-cisterns in Dublin were not large 
enough, and, indeed, he considered that the 
supply of water for sanitary purposes ought 
to be practically unlimited.—Mr. W. Kaye 
Parrv proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Cameron. He found that where 
there was only one family in a dwelling 
—as in the dwellings built by the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company and by the Rathmines Com- 
missioners and the Pembroke Commissioners— 
the water system worked very well. Tene- 
ment property, he was informed on good 
authority, was excellent paving property, and 
the owners of that class of property ought to 
be compelled to keep all the structures in con- 
nection with their property in proper order. 
—The resolution was seconded by Mr. C. 
Geoghegan and carried unanimously. 

THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
—A general meeting of this Institute was held 
on the 25th ult. in the Rooms, Pitt-street, Mr. 
David Barclay, President, in the chair. Mr. 
C. J. MacLean, writer, secretary, read a recom- 
mendation from the council that honorary 
membership be conferred upon Messrs. John 
Burnet and John Honeyman, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. The President reported 
what had been done by the committee regard- 
ing the Buildings Regulations Dill, and after 
discussion the matter was remitted back to the 
committee with powers. It was reported that 
the Alexander Thomson Memorial Travelling 
Studentship of бо/. had been conferred upon 
Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, trained in the office of 
Mr. Wm. Leiper, R. S.A. 


Sir Charles Cameron, in the course 
of his paper, said that for more than twenty years 


He had come to that 
conclusion after studying the death-rate of a 
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SETTEE FOR THE BISHOP OF 
STEPNEY. 


THE settee shown here has been designed 
and executed in the Guild of Handicraft, Essex 
House, Mile End, and was on the 3oth instant 
presented to the Bishop of Stepney by the 
parishioners of Bow, as an appreciation of his 
services in the movement for saving Bow 
Church, which has fortunately been successful. 

The oak of which it is made was taken 
from the roof of Bow Church during the 
recent restoration, and is believed to have been 
in the church for over 400 years. We do not 
know under what circumstances this wood was 
taken from the church—perhaps it was the 
sound portion of a rafter of which the rest had 
gone. On the face of it the idea of com- 


Settee presented to the Bishop of Stepney. 


memorating the preservation of the church by 
utilising a piece of ancient timber taken from it 
seems rather contradictory. 

The two finials on each side of the back are 
two reproductions of Bow Church Tower in 
miniature; that also seems to us rather a 
doubtful kind of ornament for the situation. 
The settee has the merit, however, of simplicity 
of line and we have no doubt it is solidly con- 
structed. Along the back is cut the rhyme 
“Wherever І go I am followed by Bow." The 
inscription is in copper letters designed by Mr. 
Ashbee, and is in fact a sentence which 
escaped the Bishop one day in a specch, refer- 
ring to his many troubles in connection with 
Bow Church. 

—— — 


COMPETITIONS. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, BURY.—The 
award of the assessor in the competition for 
designs for the new infectious diseases hospital, 
Bury, has just been made. Forty-seven sets of 
designs were adjudicated upon, Mr. Alexander 
Graham acting as assessor, and his report and 
a report by the Borough Engineer, Mr. A. W. 
Bradley, have been adopted. The first premium 
of 100/. was won by Messrs. Pole & Little, 
architects, London; the second premium, 507/., 
by Messrs. C. K. and T. C. Mayor, architects, 
Manchester ; the third premium, 25/., by 
Messrs. Gale & Minty, architects, London. 


— ———À—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS.—Messrs. Dent will shortly 
publish two works—the one being bv Dr. Spence, 
Dean of Gloucester, who, under the title of * The 
White Robe of the Churches," will recount the story 
оғ the English monastical life and Gothic architec- 
ture as more particularly exemplitied by his own 
cathedral church ; the other consisting of a guide to 
the emblems, symbols, and signs whereby painters 
and sculptors identify ditterent saints, and intended 
principally for students of Italian art. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, — A 
new block of buildings is to be erected on the site 
of the old property belonging to the churchwardens 
of St. Nicholas, situated at the top of Dean-street 
and in St. Nicholas’s Churchyard. The architects 
are Messrs, Oliver & Leeson. The Dean-street front 
of the property will extend downwards to the 
Churchyard steps. There will be six shops extend- 
ing to the full width of the property. Beneath these 
shops will be cellars. Іп the centre of the building 
there will be a large octagonal hall rising to the top 
of the building, and lighted from above, Within 
the hall, which will be entered from Dean-street 
and the churchyard, will be the stairs to the respec- 
tive flats, or Suites ot offices, On either hand of 
this central hall and the doorway in Dean-strect 
will be three shops. The superstructure, which will 
consist of five stories, will be of pressed bricks with 
stone facings. 


س — —— 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
evening at No. 12, Great George-street, West- 
minster, Mr. T. M. Rickman, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some donations to the 
library having been announced, the discussion 
was resumed on Mr. John Nisbet’s paper, read 
at the last meeting, on “ Forest Management, 
with Suggestions for the Economic Treatment 
of Woodlands in the British Isles."* 

Mr. Julian C. Rogers, secretary, read some 
communications on the subject from Messrs. 
F. L. Lightfoot, Bedells, T. F. Brown, and A. 
Macdonald Brown. Mr. Lightfoot stated that 
there were three causes which prevented the 
development of our home supply of timber, 
viz, ignorance and apathy, fear of expense, 
and preservation of game. 

Mr. Daniel Watney said he could not agree 
that Great Britain was menaced by a scarcity 
of timber. He did not think that the annual 
increment was cut on estates. It was 
quite true that the demand for timber for 
structural purposes was increasing, but it 
must not be forgotten that iron and steel 
were being increasingly used for such 
purposes. He had seen the wood pulp 
mills in Sweden, and he found that those mills 
onlv took the refuse from the saw mills. 
As to the statement that the Canadian 
forests would not last more than forty years, 
those who said so appeared to forget that 
there was a natural reproduction going on, and 
he did not think that the supply would be ex- 
hausted in double forty years. In those coun- 
tries were transport was the difficulty, trees 
fell and decayed, but when transport facilities 
increased, that timber would be used. He also 
differed from the lecturer as to State aid in 
planting, but he thought that something might 
be done by the State in the matter of Schools 
of Forestry ; land be had not much faith in 
working plans ; it was no good laying down 
hard and fast rules, for so much depended on 
variations in soil and on supply and demand. 

Mr. F. J. Smith said he could testify that 
there had been a decided rise in the price of 
timber. 

Mr. Nisbet, in the course of a long reply, 
said that altogether 22,000.000/. worth of 
timber, including labour, came to this country 
from abroad per annum, or, deducted from 
labour, 16,000,000, and that timber might 
very well be grown in England. 


Mitchell, Cheltenham; R. C. Moore, Stamford 
Hil, N.; J. S Morris, Chirbury; P. W. 
Mullins, Caversham-road, N. W.; J. E. Mundell, 
Poole; J. Murtough, Portsea; P. A. Mytton, 
Welshpool; A. D. Orchard, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
M. D. Parsons, Exeter; W. H. M. Pattisson, Great 
Thurlow ; F. Paul, Harlesden, N. W.; H. W. Pavitt, 
Brondesbury, N. W.; H. Peck, Colonial College, 
Suffolk; H. H. Poole, Kensington, W.; D. D. Porter, 
Hampstead, N. W.; D. A. Rawlence, Salisbury ; 
W. S. Rumsby, Bournemouth; P. J. Seale, Bid- 
borough ; G. H. Sharpe, Winchfield ; N. G. Shedlock, 
Ealing, W.; J. E. Shephard, Canonbury, N.; R. M. 
Sloman, West Norwood, S. E.; F. H. G. O. Smith, 
Broadstairs ; E. C. Steere, Richmond, Surrey; W. C. 
Symes, London ; H. T. Tate, Skipton-in-Craven ; 
V. A. Tayler, West Croydon; A. L. Taylor, Notting- 
ham; E. T. Taylor, Lytham; A. B. Thornton, 
Oxford ; H. G. Tidey, Stoke Newington, N.; S. J. 
Tillyard, Norwich ; W. Tomlin, jun., Birchington ; 
Frank Le C. Utterton, Leatherhead ; E. N. M. 
Vernon, Agricultural College, Aspatria; M. H. 
Vickerman, Wemley ; W. S. Walder, West Croydon; 
J. W. B. Walker, Portsea ; W. A. Walker, Clifton ; 
E. J. Ward, Stoke; E. W. Watt, Colonial College, 
Suffolk ; T. G. Whitehead, Tunbridge Wells; А. C. 
Willmot, Kenilworth ; W. E. Woolley, Salisbury. 


Ireland. —R. B. Darley, Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Scotland.—E. Fairlie, Colonial College, Suffolk ; I. 
S. Fraser, Edinburgh ; H. C. Harland, Drymen, N.B. 


Open Spaces Committee recommended, and 
after some discussion it was agreed, that the 
Council do approve the estimate of 500l. sub. 
mitted by the Finance Committee, and do 
resolve that upon the purchase on behalí ofthe 
parish of St. Botolph Without, Aldersgate, ata 
cost of about £12,000, of additional land to be 
added to the disused burial ground known as 
the Aldersgate Public Garden, the Council 
do contribute a further sum of {500 towards 
the support thereof as a public pleasure. 
ground. 

Site for Educational Purposes, Clare Market, 
Strand.—On the recommendation of the Cor. 
porate Property, Charities, and Endowment 
Committee, it was agreed :—" That the land in 
Clare Market, Strand, shown by pink and blue 
colour on the plan presented to the Corporate 
Property Committee on November 20, 1899, be 
retained by the Council, and appropriated to 
the purposes of its work ander the Technical 
Instruction Acts, that the sum of 14,770. be 
fixed as the value of the land for that purpose, 
and that the Technical Education Board of the 
Council be debited with that amount." 

Higher Commercial Education.—The follow. 
ing recommendation of the Technical Educa. 
tion Board was agreed to :— 


« That the site on the Clare Market area, referred 
to in the Council's resolution of May 16 last, be ге 
tained by the Council, and appropriated to the 
purposes of its work under the Technical Instruc- 
tion Acts, subject to the estimated value, namely, 
14,7701., being provided from the funds appro 
priated by the Council to technical education ; and 
that it be referred to the Technical Education 
Board to arrange for its use under proper conditions 
for the accommodation of the proposed school of 
the university dealing with higher commercii 
education." 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Camberwell Vestry 500}. and 1.390/. for paving 
works; the Islington Vestry 38,000]. and 
10,0001. for electric lighting purposes; and the 
St. George's-in-the-East Guardians 1,625/. for 
the purchase of property for poor-law pur- 
poses. 

Abbey Mills Pumping Station: Hydraulic 
Gear.—The Main Drainage Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that the estimate 
submitted by the Finance Committee be 
approved ; that the tender of Mr. John Coch- 
rane, amounting to £5,100, for the manufacture, 
delivery, and erection complete of hydraulic 
machinery and gearing for actuating the filth- 
hoist cages and penstocks at the Abbey Mills 
pumping-station be accepted. 

Fire Station, Shepherd's Bush.— The Fire 
Brigade Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that the estimate of 13,230/. submitted 
by the Finance Committee in respect of the 
erection of the proposed Shepherd's Bush fire- 
station be approved; that the Council do sanc- 
tion an expenditure of 12,600/. for the work of 
erecting the station ; that the work be executed 
by the Council without the intervention of a 
contractor; and that the drawings and speci- 
fication be referred to the manager of works 
for that purpose. 

Main Drainage Extension.—The report of 
the Main Drainage Committee contained the 
following paragraph :— | 


“Оп December 5 last the Council decided to 
construct two additional lines of outfall sewers, 
each 9 ft. in diameter, between the Abbey Mills 
pumping-station and the Barking outfall works, 
and instructed the engineer to prepare the neces- 
sary drawings and detailed estimates of the cost. 
The approximate cost of the two sewers, together 
with that of incidental works at the Barking out- 
fall, was stated at the time to be Coo, oool., and 
a capital vote for that amount was passed by the 
Council. The engineer has now submitted to us 
the detailed drawings, together with the specifica- 
tion and bills of quantities, of a portion of the new 
sewers which can be put in hand immediately, and 
we are of opinion that the work should be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. The portion re- 
ferred to commences at a point about 150 ft. west 
of the East London Cemetery Bridge, Plaistow, and 
extends for a length of about 5,472 ft. towards the 
Barking outfall. The work includes special crossings 
at East London Cemetery Bridge, Upper-road, 
Balaam-street, Barking-road, and Regents’-lane, as 
well as a diversion of a private road at Balaam- 
street. The expenditure being covered by the vote 
already passed by the Council, we recommend :— 
That an advertisement be issued inviting tenders 
for the construction, in accordance with the plans 
prepared by the engineer, of a portion of the two 
additional lines of outfall sewers between the 
Abbey Mills pumping station and the Barking 
outíall works, such portion to commence about 
150 ft. west of the East London Cemetery bridge 
and to extend for about 5,472 ft. eastwards." 


An amendment to refer the matter back 
with a view to the work being carried out by 
the Works Department was agreed to. 

Aldersgate Public Garden.—The Parks and 


Theatres, &c.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Theatres and Music Halls Com- 
mittee were, on certain conditions, agreed 
to :— 

That Mr. F. J. Smith be informed that the 
Council has no objection to the arrangements 
shown on the two plans, dated January 10, 
1900, submitted by him іп regard to the 
Battersea Public Baths. 

That Mr. H. E. Church be informed that the 
Council has no objection to the arrangements 
shown on the plan, dated January 12, 1900 
submitted by him in regard to the Highbury 
Athenzeum. А 

That Messrs. Wimperis & Arber be informed 
that the Council has no objection to the 
arrangement shown on the plan, dated De- 
cember 18, 1899, submitted by them in connec- 
tion with the London Pavilion. 

That Mr. Schultz be informed that the Coun- 
cil has no objection to the arrangements 
shown on the plan, dated December I5 1900. 
submitted by him in regard to the New - cos 
Public Hall. ; 

Fire Sub- Station, Rotherhithe. — The. pire 
Brigade Committee recommended, and it bal 
agreed, that the estimate of 3,400l. SUBE 
by the Finance Committee in respect of tne 
acquisition of a site for the proposed md 
hithe street sub-station be approved о! D y 
the Council do agree to acquire the free X 
of part of Pageant's Wharf, Rotherhithe Sn? 
for 3,280/., the Council paying costs under 
Lands Clauses Act ; that the Council do i 
to purchase for 50/. the crane on the whar " 

Hish-street, Notting Hill.—It was agreed hal 
the Council should contribute 3,625/., 006 2 
of the net cost of the widening of High-street 
Notting Hill, at Nos. 11 to 19. 

Light and Air Cascs.—Mr. Walter Emden 
moved, 


“That it be referred to the Parliamentary ae 
mittee and the Building Act Committee to paT i 
what alteration in the London Building pi M 
is necessary to give powers to the Tri ом 
Appeal constituted under that Act, to bare i 
in all cases involving questions of light ап ich the 
plans for buildings shall be deposited W! them 
Tribunal, and an application made eon ‘puna! 
before building is commenced, and for the rid 
to fix the height and dimensions to which t uM 
posed building can be carried without infring ela 
of the rights of adjoining owners, and to 1 
building owners to give notice to all ad that it 
owners before such application is made ; an mittee 
be further referred to the Parliamentary pere 
to consider as to framing a Bill for Hie ch clause 
tion of Parliament, or introducing Such аб 
into the Councils General Powers Bill as 1005 
required to accomplish the necessary altera 
the law.” 


; -nerience 
Any one, he said, who had had exper 


„ 
in building knew that often no ш лл 
given by adjoining owners until a build! 


The next meeting of the Institution will be 
held on February 12, when Mr. H. T. Scoble 
will read a paper on “The Bacteriological 
Treatment of Sewage.” 

Of the candidates who presented themselves 
at the Preliminary Examination of the Institu- 
tion, held concurrently in London, Manchester, 
Dublin, and Glasgow on the 17th and 18th 
ultimo, the following satisfied the examiners :— 


England.—J. C. Adkins, Barnt Green, Worcester- 
shire; B. G. K. Allsop, Ealing; E. J. Andrews, 
Finchley ; P. M. Ashbridge, Wanstead ; A. W. Ashten, 
Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Sutfolk; H. G. Attlee, 
Upper Tooting ; R. H. Barclay, Clapham; S. F. 
Barton, Walthamstow ; J. D. Bastable, Morecambe ; 
R. S. Bell, Wigton; V. L. Berrie, Tooting; M. 
laber, Shoreham ; T. S. Bliss, Lee; F. Brad well, 
zcomley; R. C. Bromley, Crouch End; W. H. 
Budgett, Radstock ; L. Carpenter, Aspatria, Cum- 
berland ; G. M. Child, Kew ; L. C. Coates, West 
Dulwich ; H. F. Cobb, Higham, Rochester ; R. H. 
Coker, East Dulwich; C. A. S. Collyer, Ripley ; 
R. T. Cooke, Leicester; Н. A. Cutler, Croydon; 
A. C. Davies, Primrose Hill; R. E. Dawson, 
Colonial College, Suffolk: F. A. Drake, Woking ; 
P. H. Ellis, Morecambe ; G. C. Evans, Caldwell, 
Nuneaton; A. H. Fleuret, Barnes ; J. Francis, jun., 
Carmarthen; M. S. Glasier, Wimbledon Park ; 
P. F. Gleed, Flodden-road, S.E.; F. H. Godding, 
Poplar; P. W. Goodwin, Agricultural College, 
Aspatria; G. S. Gotelee, East Croydon; Т). B. 
Gripper, Woking ; M. P. Hall, Hampstead; R. 
Heathcott, Chapel-en-le-Frith ; W. B. Hellard. Ted- 
dington ; L. Hobbs, Kelmscott, Lechlade; N. L. 
Holbeche, Birmingham; C. 5. Howard, Bourne- 
mouth; F. L. Hunt, Tootiug Graveney, S. W.; 
. К. Ingram, Brighton; К. L. P. Johnson, 
Bath; W. I. Johnson, Stamford; R. C. Jonas, 
Whyteleafe, Surrey; Р. Kent, Colwyn Bay; 
к. W. Knight, Wimbledon; P. St. John 
Lascelles, Machynlleth; W. K. Laverton, llira- 
combe; L. H. Lloyd, Weston Park, Crouch End; 
W. Madge, London; E. J. W. Mellers, Chipping 
Norton; C. L. Miles Hampstead; H. H. 


— ——— ف 


ot 


*See our issue for January 20 for an abstract of the 


pops + Passed at head of list, 
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half way up, and probably a great deal of | lane, and Plumstead-common, Plumstead, so far as | important interests of architectural design best 
blackmailing had to be put up with. More- | relates to an alteration in the levels of a portion of | fostered and advanced if the subjects were 
over, building operations were in this way ee а d с пада Bastion-road E smaller and more attractive in character, in 
suspended, and the cost was materially in- Oxford) eon a incop for Queen's College, | order to attract a larger number of able young 
creased. In Scotland they managed things | це” A variation from the plan sanctioned | men, who, with their multitudinous claims of 
better, and to the Dean of Guild Court plans on October ro 1899, for the formation of new | Study, have only the evenings to spare after a 
were sent, and by whom it was decided to | streets upon the Eltham Park Estate, Eltham, so far | laborious day in the principal's office. The 
what height buildings should go, &c. Al! | as relates to an alteration in the width of the street | conditions of to-day surely are different from 
parties thus knew what they could and could | to be named Glenlea-road (Mr. G. F. Logsdail for| what they were twenty to twenty-five years 
not do, and it would be a great advantage to | Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P.).—Refused. ago; the examinations make persistent calls 
have something of the kind done in this]  Briírton.—That an order be issued to Messrs, | for continued and sustained effort, and, is it to 
country. | 5 & Rising refusing to 1 the forma- be said, to the detriment of the advance of 

Major Probyn seconded the motion. ea or lay пеон or carriage traffic of a new street, | architectural design ? 

Dr. Longstaff, who supported, said it would | 4° ft. wide, to lead from Coldharbour-lane to | Will the Institute bring itself into line with 
not be easy to establish the court, but if it Т Brixton (for Mr. J. Pearman)— this very necessary reform, and so ease the 
could be established it would be a good thing. | | requirements without in any way lowering the 
The Tribunal of Appeal had given much satis- The recommendations marked + are contrary to the standard. Real genius will surely shine forth 
faction, but he thought they might do more as much in the smaller as in the larger sub- 


views of the Local Authorities. 
work and become more useful. He was afraid — 9-3 ———— jects. Any way,itis worthy of consideration 
the lawyers and the Surveyors’ Institution and trial. WILLIAM A. PITE. 


would be greatly opposed to the proposal, ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


however. POR THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
2. канг ea ee On Monday a large number of members 
Building Act did not deal with questions of Min nuo: 2 . е 
З bare specting the Operative Department of the 
ber between, private indus and | Koyal Min, Tomer Hil, The superintendent 
be as an amendment of the Building Act. The м ^ Rigg, о еп. Tue Sy рег y vd 85 
; guis rst seen. Here the alloys are cast into bars 
opal was one asking the Counc о £o ozer [raining and jn. ici, the width varying 
moved that the Council do proceed to the next irom 13 in; to 28 in; according tothe coin to be 
en P manufactured. Passing to the rolling-house, 
pisi ) the successive operations therein were wit- 
1 0 9 0 agreed to by 23 against 22. nessed, strips being rolled from which the 
e Council soon after adjourned. blanks to form the coins are cut. A variation of 
——— то2ос in. above or below the correct thick- 
ness throws the coin out of the “remedy,” or 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON о of 5 weet p 
The blank-cutting machines having been seen 
ұна ная at work, the annealing of the blanks was next 
a 15 Е ч m London ашуу shown, and the house containing the presses 
uncii on tuesday, the following applications | was then entered. Неге the blanks are auto- 
ua d E fare a о matically placed between the dies, the impres- 
К егес. 1пове applications to which consent | sion on both sides and the milling on the edge 
hy en gen are granted on certain om | Being imparted 1а ons operation te арек 
pie Buildi PP ti Б | of production is about ninety coins per minute. 
3. surüngs are new erections unless | Great interest was manifested in the automatic 
otherwise stated :— weighing machines which divide the finished 
Lines of Frontage. о ee : БАМ апа “ Боос 1 
Marylebone, East. I—One story additions on the , COMA per пп 
east and west sides of the сее porch іп front each machine. The engines driving the 
of the Langham Hotel, Portland-place, St. Maryle- | machinery were seen, and the electricity plant 
bone (Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson for the Langham | Was likewise specially open for the members 
Hotel Company).—Refused, 
Brixton.—Twenty houses on the eastern side of 
Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, at the corner of Vaughan- 


inspection. 
mont лл а 
road, and the erection of five houses on the eastern 


| on the easte Correspondence. 
side of Vaughan-road (Messrs. Shoebridge & Rising 


fur Mr. J. Pearman), —Refused. To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


THE R.LB.A. COMPETITIONS FOR 
STUDENTSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


SIR, — It seems ungrateful alike to competitors and 
adjudicators to discuss awards which are, no duubt, 
only made after careful consideration. Your criti- 
cism, however, of the Institute Students’ Competition 
drawings emphasises the opinion that all those who 
have examined the drawings with any care are 
compelled to arrive at, viz.— that though each year 
we see a notable improvement in the average 
standard of draughtsmanship displayed, there is no 
corresponding imprevement in the standard of 
design. 

It is unfortunate, and indeed inexplicable, that 
again this year the most important prize which the 
Institute can otfer, the Soane Medallion, has been 
competed for so feebly. What is the cause ? Has 
the subject again proved an unpopular one? No; 
for the nuniber of competitors has been quite up to 
the average. Is the value and honour of the prize 
insufficient to attract the best men, or is the 
standard of intelligent design lower among students 
than formerly ? As regards this last, it may be 
argued that it is not an easy thing to form an 
opinion on the relative merits of individual years, 
particularly as one's own standard of taste should 
also develop or change, but I think if the re- 
productions of the prize designs of past years 
are examined it will be conceded that, not- 
withstanding all the advantages of present-day 
students, there is no marked improvement. 1 
would even go so far as to say that ever since the 
amount of the prize has been so greatly enhanced, 
the movement has been a retrograde one. Although 
the value of the Tite prize is less than one-third of 
that of the Soane, we find that there are thirteen 
designs submitted against eight for the latter, and 
though the number of drawings required for the one 
does not differ greatly from the number necessary to 
illustrate the other, the standard of draughtsmanship 
displayed in the Tite competition is vastly superior, 
while many may think that the quality of the 
design is also higher. Must one, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that the fundamental condition of 
all architectural design, the planning and arrange- 
ment of buildings (for we must recollect that little 
planning is required for the'Pite prize as a rule), is 
no longer popular with students. 1f so, then, Sir, 
very many will agree with you in doubting whether 
the same should have been awarded at all. 
Personally I do not see how the Council (for it is 
well known that the responsibility of the award rests 
with them, and not with the Prizes Committee) 
could have avoided giving it this year after 
awarding it on the last occasion to a design con- 
taining palpable solecisms of planning and arrange- 
ment, no less noticeable than those which, unfor- 
tunately mar the design of the successful competitor 
this year. 

I am well aware that it is inexpedient to with- 
hold a prize too often, for demanding too loftv an 
ideal does not tend to popularity, but I would 
submit that it is scarcely fair, and certainly not 
encouraging to competitors to seethe prize bestowed 
where, as you well express it, there are *such dire 
faults, which cut so much at the very root of archi- 
ш design,” even the very postulates of design 
itself. 

Then, sir, it seems to many outsiders that in 
making the awards the conditions imposed on com- 
petitors are not in some cases regarded as of the 
first importance. In view of the attitude which the 
Royal Institute of British Architects takes (very 
rightly) in regard to public competitions, it ig to be 
regretted that competitors for the Institute prizes 
should ever be permitted to feel this. In the case of 
the design for the Tite prize which has obtained a 
medal of merit, while we may fully recognise the 
merits of the design and the excellent perspective 
which :does it full justice, it is not quite easy to 
see how it follows the principles of Italian architec- 
ture, аз the conditions say it shall. Again, for the 
Owen Jones Studentship, founded for the study of 
„Ornament and colour decoration," one cannot on 
the face of it understand in what way the successful 
competitor has excelled the others in fulfilling the 
conditions. The Grissell Gold Medal is another 
case in point where the quality of the design seems 


Projections, 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Retention of an iron 
and glass shelter in front of the porch of the Coburg 
Hotel, Carlos-place, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Messrs, Peake, Bird, Collins, & Co. for the Coburg 
Hotel Company) —Consent. 

Rotherhithe—-Modification of conditions upon 
which consent was given to the erection of two iron 
Saugways across Church-passage, Rotherhithe, at the 
second and third floor levels of Messrs. Dudin's 
warehouses on each side of that street, by permitting 
trap-doors to be formed in the floors of such gany- 
Ways (Messrs. W. A. Crips & Sons for Messrs. Dudin 
& Sons).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Woolwich.—A forecourt fence in front of Nos. 34 
to 54 (even numbers only), Sprays-street, Plumstead 
(Messrs. Church, Quick, & Whincop for Mr, E. 
Kemp and Mr. B. H. Bertodano).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets, 


Finsbury, Central. — That an order be issued to 
Messrs. J. Edmondson & Son sanctioning the 
formation or laying-out of new streets for carriage 
trathc on the Station Estate, Muswell Hill, and the 
widening of a portion of Colney Hatch-lane. That 
the names Methuen Park, Colesberg Park, Rens- 
burg Park, and Mavis-road be approved for the new 
Slreets.— Agreed. 

Finsbury, Central.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Vigers & Co, sanctioning the formation or 
laying-out of new streets for carriage traffic out of the 
South side of Muswell-road, Muswell Hill (for the 
London and Middlesex Freehold Estates Company, 
e ee the names Methuen Park, Donovan- 

‘enue, an i 
Т” be approved for the new 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr, G. F. 

gsdail sanctioning the formation or laying-out of 
three new streets for carriage traffic on the west 
side of Footscray-road, Southend, Eltham (for Mr. 
б. F. Jones and Mr, В. Woodward). That the 
names Enslin-road, Halons-road, and Ladysmith- 
toad be approved for the new streets. —Agreed. 

yoolwich~A variation from the plan and 
Sections sanctioned on June 30, 1896, for the for- 
mation of new streets out of High-street, Wickbam- 


“THE SOANE MEDALLION.” 


S1R,—Many observers of the Annual Competi- 
tion for the Soane Medallion are asking them- 
selves the question which, without doubt, is mak- 
ing itself felt not only at the Royal Institute, but 
also at the Academy and the Architectural 
Association : What is the reason for the mani- 
fest decline in interest of students in the larger 
and more important subjects set for archi- 
tectural design? From the time that 50/. was 
added to Sir John Soane's Medal, we find names 
of men who have attained distinction who are 
known to us all, to say nothing of the still 
greater number of distinguished men who in 
years gone by have competed for the student- 
ship but did not obtain a reward. After 
1889 the prize went begging for two years, 
and, no doubt to stimulate the flagging 
interest, the purse was increased to 100/. 
Excepting in one or two cases the increase ín 
value cannot be said to have justified the hopes 
which this valuable addition probably gave 
rise to. Again, in 1898 no award was pos- 
sible; and although made last year and this, 
the results in both instances do not, to many 
old observers, sustain the reputation or surpass 
the brilliance which this particular studentship 
acquired from its earlier recipients and com- 
petitors. 

It can most unhesitatingly be asserted that 
some of the Soane designs of the seventies put 
those of later years, both in composition and 
draughtsmanship, into an uncomfortable shade. 
From this I do not mean it to be inferred that 
architectural design is retrograding, for there 
never were such a number of really brilliant 
young designers than at the present time, 
whose performances call for our warm admira- 
tion. 

Without doubt the preparation of an adequate 
set of drawings for the Soane is no slight task, 
and I venture to suggest whether the object of 
the prize would not be fully met and the 
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tion, and our books have always been open to 
inspection. 

Clearly the Association could find no advantage 
in supporters whose ideas went so astray from the 
aims of its original institution as to found a Church- 
crafts League. And when Mr. Holiday quotes 
certain great names, whose support, he says, he 
brought to us, and now withdraws. he has missed 
the inference that they joined us on his hearsay and 
now retire on similar grounds—being without 
personal interest in our objects—and now making 
no personal inquiry as to the points at issue. Where 
there have been interest and inquiry the Association 
has not only maintained but gained adherents, 
whose names stand as high as those his letter 
mentions. But in any case, as to these last, we аге 
well free of such, who appeared with the pretence of 
wishing to join us some days before our last meeting, 
and have now disclosed themselves as having been 
all along the ill-wishers and accusers of our Associa- 
tion.—1 am, Sir, etc., EDWARD S. PRIOR, 

January 23, 1900. 


to usurp the place of ingenuity of construction, for 
which the prize is principally offered. 

In conclusion, therefore, it would seem desirable, 
if the Institute want to attract the best men to their 
conipetitions, that they should avoid giving com- 
petitors the slightest chance of being able to express. 
as has unfortunately been the case on more than one 
occasion within the last few years, that it is not by 
any means essential to follow conscientiously the 
conditions to attain success, and thereby they would 
suppress that tendency among students to think that 
* anything " does for the competitions. Further, it 
would probably be found that competitors would 
strive with greater emulation if thev had some 
guarantee that the prize would not be awarded 
unless there was some sort of approximation to, or 
advance on the standard of, former years; for prizes, 
in order to be valued and covetted, must not be too 
cheap. Moreover, it would seem desirable, in 
framing the conditions for the Soane in future that 
the attention of intending competitors should be 
compelled in some way to the essential importance 
of the study of planning in their designs, inasmuch 
as it is the only competition which demands it. 


R. S. BALFOUR. FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 


SIR,—As a district surveyor I have been reading 
with great interest the letters vou are publishing on 
this matter from architects and district surveyors. 

Now, I believe Mr. Ellis Marsland to be a con- 
siderable authority upon points of interpretation of 
the Building Act, and I wish he bad told us his 
view of the reply he received from the L.C.C., as 
published in his letter, That no particular kind of 
joist is referred to, and it may therefore be taken to 
refer to joists either of tir or iron." 

I have always considered that beams or posts 
used in fire-resisting floors, if not of iron, must be 
oak, teak, or other hard wood, in accordance with 
Clause 4 of Second Schedule of the Act ; and what 
is a floor joist but a small beam ? 


THE CLERGY AND ARTISTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


SiR,—You will, I trust, allow me a few lines of 
reply to the two correspondents who question the 
accuracy of my late letter to you. 

Sir William Richmond asserts himself to have 
been an “honorary” member of the Clergy and 
Artists’ Association. Unfortunately for his theory 
the rules of the society know of no such member- 
ship, and Sir William might have recollected that 
for two years he was asked to pay his subscription. 
The facts were entirely as I stated them ; as non- 
members as well as members have been accustomed \ i 
to send us their works for exhibition, Sir William | 1 do not see that the resolution of the Council of 
kindly allowing us to show something of his did March 28, 1899, can in any way justify the use of fir 
not make him a member permanently without pay- joists, when the schedule of the Building Act itself 
ment of subscription. is so clear that hard wood must be used in the case 

The meeting at Leighton House was for private | of beams; and even then it must be protected, as 
business, but there came to it, it seems, not a few | the clause goes on to specify. It is certainly most 
who had never joined the society or paid subscrip- | unfortunate if the Act and Resolution can be other- 
tions. Though told at the door that only members | wise construed. | 
could attend, some having no claim to the title] Now a word as to coke-breeze concrete (if 1 may 
passed the doorkeeper by signing their names as be permitted to trespass on your space). Mr. Ellis 
bona fide members. So when Mr. Holiday supposes | Marsland tells us that the British Fire Prevention 
that he had thirty-one, whom he calls “ seceders,” | Committee purpose making tests upon fire-resisting 
left with him in the room, when the majority fol- floors, when I suppose a coke-breeze filling-in will be 
lowed the secretary, he clearly does not know how |tried and come under observation. I have had 
many of these were not in a position to secede. | some years’ experience as surveyor to a London 
The committee do know, and it was with reasonable | fire office, and I know that coke-breeze concrete 
cause, as well as with the support of the majoritv | becomes incandescent and destructively burns when 
of the meeting, that the secretary exercised his | used as a setting and tilling-in at the back of fire- 
right of adjournment, so that the room might be | grates, and is also quickly destroyed where a small 
cleared of the intruders brought there to swamp the | fire damage attects the hearth and fireplace of a 


legitimate vote of the Association. room. 

Mr. Holiday is no doubt innocent of the 
manccuvres of missionary etfort in a clerical cause. 
But as to hisown position in the society, if he had 
refered to its constitution, he would have found 
Rule 4 as follows: Any artist wishing to be a 
member of the Association shall be elected by the 
Committee of Direction, and without such election 
shall not be eligible as a member of the Association.” 
Mr. Holiday had never been elected ; !my statement 
was correct; he had not made himself a “regular " 
member. 

In fact, his interest in the Association, however 
kindly meant at first, had not lately been forth- 
coming to our assistance. Otherwise he could 
hardly have been so misinformed as to challenge my 
statement that a clerical direction of the Association 
in place of an artistic was being worked for by a 
section of its clerical members. The íacts are clear. 
The committee of the Association had been origi- 
nally created as a permanent body of artists only, 


At the Bishop of Rochester's proposal the artists 


agreed, first, to take three or four clergy, and finally 
an equal number to sit with them. This compromise 
between the two interests involved had last October 
been submitted to a well-attended meeting of the 
Association and been sanctioned by it. But of all 
this Mr. Holiday seems to know nothing. 

The '"seceders," as he calls them, schemed to 
upset this compromise. They appeared with a pro- 
gramme kept secret until the day before the 
meeting of confirmation, and sprung upon the 
Association the addition of ex-officio members to the 
committee, who were specified to be not artists, and 
so would create a permanent anti-artist majority 
of twelve to ten. | 

Mr. Holiday will see this if he chooses to read the 
paper of amendments, from which he quotes. A 
little confidence in his brother artists might have 
enabled him to understand the problem which faced 
them, and to hesitate before ranging himself with 
the enemies of the Association, of which he had 
once been the friend. | | 

The kind of movement which aimed at capturing 
its organisation has been sutficiently indicated in 
mv last. The failure of the anti-artist enterprise 
has left a chagrin in certain minds which finda vent 
in scolding us. Such charges as Mr. Holiday 
insinuates we will do him the credit of supposing he 
does understand. They lie only in insinuation, 
for facts have never been ventured on against us. 
We have done our best for the aims of the Associa- 


I have always had grave doubts in my own mind, 


up to the present time, whether coke-breeze and 


Portland cement is material that any judicious 


architect would care to use in fireproof or fire- 


resisting construction. EDWARD STREET. 
— pom — — 
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THE CROSS, HARDINGSTONE.—It is stated that 
Mr. James Bouverie, lord of the manor, is about to 
formally convey the Queen Eleanor Cross to the 
County Council of Northamptonshire, who will 
provide that the fabric shall be carefully protected 
and preserved. 

IST MIDDLESEX R.V. HEADQUARTERS, — The 
Public Works Loan Commissioners have agreed to 
make a loan of 11,5005, to be repayable in forty 
years, to the rst Middlesex (Victoria and St. 
George's Ries) Volunteers for the purchase of 
their headquarters, No. 56, Davies-street, Grosvenor- 
Square, The building was erected in 1890 after Mr. 
C. H. Shoppee's plans and designs, and was illustrated 
in the Builder of October 24, 1806 Sketches of 
London Street Architecture.—V I I." 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AXD 
STEEL, 
5.—STRESSES AND STRAINS. 


МНЕ nature of the forces to which iron 
ME and steel are commonly subjected, th. 
Е relations existing between extern; 
forces and internal molecular forces, and the 
effects produced by the application of external 


forces are matters forming part of that very 
comprehensive subject, the Strength of Ma. 


rials, as to which much is written, but com. 
paratively little is known. It is not or 
intention to enter upon the region of moleculi 
physics, nor to discuss the strength of mate. 
rials, except to the limited degree which тах 
be requisite for a clear and comparative ше 
ment of strength of the various kinds oi iron 


and steel used in structural work. Ası 


first step it is desirable that we shoud 
establish a mutual understanding as to the 
meanings of some terms used in connexon 
with stresses and strains. А load is said to & 


the force or combination of forces acting in 
any direction or directions upon any рап « 
the whole of a body or structure. Loads are 
described as infernal or permanent when the 
force exerted arises from the weight of the 
parts themselves; and as cvlernal, when the 
are due to the influences of other bodic 


Strictly speaking, however, all loads are e 


ternal as to their nature, although they ma 
іп some cases be first evidenced within the 
boundaries of a hody. Let us assume, as in 


fig. I2, that a cube of cast iron rests ше? 


another solid body ; then the force of gravity 
acting upon the individual parts of the cux 


will inevitably cause pressure to be exeried 


upon all particles situated below the upper su- 
face, and pressure will be found in an incre- 
ing ratio as the lower surface is approached, 
as suggested by the horizontal lines in t 
figure, change of form being resisted br 
rigidity of the metal. Although the force & 
gravity itself is actually an external one, % 
direct manifestation is inside the cube. and 


we may therefore conveniently say it occasion 


an internal load. Looking now at another 
aspect of the case, we find the weight of the cube 


acting asa whole and through its centre of gravity 


upon the body below, exerts pressure which з 


entirely external in its nature, and is addition: 
to any action produced by gravity upon inter: 
particles of the body itself. Therefore 11: 
appropriate to speak of the pressure as cons 
tuting an external load, the effect of which 
greatest at the surface of contact as indicated 
by dotted lines in the figure. Whilst interna 
load is a quantity directly governed by 152 
specific gravity of the material, external lox 
is subject to variation from case to case, or t 
fluctuation in any given case. Thus а sri 
ture always has to support its own We 
which is a fixed quantity, whereas the weigh 
of floors, walls, and heavy fixtures is variate 
in different structures. In any individu 
structure, however, such weights are per» 
nent, and their sum forms the dead (ut 
Pressure, resulting from human benss 
animals, merchandise, vehicles, and pul 
weighty bodies, which is either intermitten 
or changcable as to position constitutes 2241 
moving load. Total load includes weight 
every kind which may be imposed . 
body or structure; breaking load is coincideal 
with the ultimate strength of a body, and F 
the load causing fracture in some T 
manner; proof load is the greatest load ар?” 
cable without risk of injury to the male 
but in tests a lower standard is always a E 
otherwise damage might unintentionally 
caused; and the working load is the 9 
occurring in actual practice. 

It is next desirable to look atthe coli 
the effects produced by loads upon ам 
bodies. At the outset we аге coníronte * 
some difference of opinion amongst ү 
of standard text-books as to the proper “N. 
fication of the terms stress and ee 
so many years ago the word stran m n 
stood to be expressive of force tenani 
effect some change in the form bra, 
or to break it asunder, А more CP e 
system of terminology has since шна alie 
in which strain bears a different 205 d Y 
Rankine first introduced the term: he 1 
mechanics about the year 1855, AM inc a 
the following explanation of its T ai 
of the relations existing between ` put 
stress — The word sirain will | 


nature 0 


те . 


e 
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denote the change of volume and figure con- 
stituting the deviation of a molecule of a solid 
from that condition which it preserves when 
free from the action of external forces; and 
the word sfress will be used to denote the 
force, or combination of forces, which such a 
molecule exerts in tending to recover its free 
condition, and which, for a state of equili- 
brium, is equal and opposite to the com- 
bination of the external forces applied 
to it. Unfortunately, it happened in the 
following year that Sir William Thomson, now 
Lord kelvin, applied the word stress as being 
synonymous with fressure, and his definition 
is thus enunciated :—“ It will be seen that I 
have applied the word stress to the direct 
action expetienced by a body from tbe matter 
round it, and not to the elastic reaction of the 
body equal and opposite to that action." With 
the object of making matters perfectly plain, 
the two rival theories are diagrammatically 
represented in Fig. 13, where, in the first 
sketch, W=load or combination of external 
forces, B=the body upon which force is exer- 
cised, A=direct action produced by W, and 

=reaction equal and opposite to A; and in 
the second sketch, W=load, B=the body on 
which force is exercised, and A=direct action 
due to W. 

Rankine’s theory is to be preferred as pre- 
senting a truer picture of the interactive forces 
involved, but the other is more convenient and 
equally as serviceable for all practical purposes. 
Some writers adopt one theory, and some the 
other ; but it is generally the case that each 
class speaks of a body as being “subject to 
stress " when under the influence of a load, and 
ot strain as a change of form coincident with 
stress. Therefore the difference is seen to be 
Purely theoretical. 

There are three forms of simple stress :— 

I. Tensile stress, tending to pull asunder. 

2. Compressive stress, tending to push 
together, or crush. 

3. Shearing stress, tending to cut through. 

Besides these, compound stresses are fre- 
quently found, the most usual of which are :— 

ІШ Transverse or bending stress, composed 
о! tensile and compressive stresses. 

(0) Torsional or twisting stress, which, in a 
short bar, is substantially the same as shearing 
stress; and, in a long bar, is composed of 
shearing and tensile stresses. 

Strain, in the modern acceptation of the 
term, is change in the form of a body ; accord- 
Ing to Rankine, strain precedes stress, but, 
according to Thomson, it is the direct product 
of stress. In either case the practical result 
is the same, namely, that force acting upon 
4 body induces change of form, however 
minute the change may be. When stress is 
applied to a solid body gradually and up to a 
certain limit, strain is approximately propor- 
tional to stress intensity; and this relationship, 
enunciated in 1676 by Robert Hooke, is known 
as Hookes Law. Strain which disappears on 
removal of stress is called elastic strain. On 
the other hand, strain which remains after 
stress has been removed is known as permanent 
sel It is evident that there is some point up 
to which a body is elastic, and beyond which 
it is more or less plastic. This point varies 
according to the nature of the body, and marks 
the umit of elasticity, or, as it is sometimes 
named, the clastic limit, Corresponding with 
the three forms of simple stress, there are three 
elastic limits. So far as iron and steel are con- 
cerned, the limits for tension and compression 
are generally taken as being of equal value, 
although they are not precisely identical under 
any circumstances ; and the third, for shear, is 
about two fifths of either of the others. Some 
materials when tested by any form of stress 
may give one value in one direction, and a 
ditterent value in another direction. 


Rankine's Theory of Stress 
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Thomson's Theory of Stress. 


Fig. 13. 


The processes of iron and steel manufacture 
are conducted at temperatures at which the 
material is almost perfectly plastic, and there- 
fore there are no very great differences in their 
elastic properties in different directions, and 
these materials are treated as if they were 
isotropic, although the condition of isotropy is 
only approximate, being less nearly attained 
Substances 
such as glass are almost perfectly elastic up to 
the breaking point, exhibiting no appreciable 
fermanent et; others like cast iron have little 
or no elastic limit, taking a small set with com- 
paratively light loads, and the set increases 
loads up to the 
Others again, as for in- 
stance, wrought iron and steel, show de- 
formation in a constant ratio per ton per 
square inch up to the elastic limit, but shortly 
aiter this is passed, deformation is suddenly 
augmented without increase of the load, and 
the deformation constitutes permanent set. 
The point just above the limit of elasticity at 
which this change takes place is termed the 
It will be at once evident that this 
point indicates a limit beyond which stress 


in rolled iron than in rolled steel. 


proportionately with the 


breaking point. 


yicld point. 


should never be imposed on any body or part 


of a structure, whether in test or in actual 
use, notwithstanding the fact that actual frac- 
ture could only be caused by much greater 
Iron or steel strained beyond the yield 
point is practically ruined, although not neces- 
If, theretore, stresses be kept 


stress. 


sarily broken. > 
well within the elastic limit, safety is assured, 
and in the case of wrought iron and steel, 


fracture wil not occur without visible evidence 


of danger. Resilience is the term used to 
denote the amount of work done, up to the 
elastic limit, in stretching or compressing a 
body, and the energy thus absorbed may be 
restored when the body resumes its normal 
form on the removal of stress. 


stress producing fracture; working strength 
equals the maximum stress resulting in 


actual practice; and froof strength represents 
resistance equal to the proof load, which ought 
always be well within the elastic limit of the 


material. Metals are subject to the change 
of condition, or disorder, known as fatigue, and, 
as usually applied, this term indicates the ettect 
produced either by repeated changes in 
stress, or by the cumulative effect of blows. 
Experiments extending over many years have 
been made by Fairburn, Hodgkinson, Wöhler, 
Bauschinger, Baker, and others as to the 
effect of repetitions of stress, and the results so 
obtained are remarkably consistent. From 
them it appears that the number of repetitions 
possible before fracture bears a definite 
relation to the range of stress variation, and 
the number is reduced if stress alternates from 
tension to compression or vice versd. When 
such changes are caused beyond the elastic 
limit, a bar of wrought iron or steel may be 
broken by a comparatively small number of 
repetitions, but if the stresses are kept well 
within the elastic limit there may be no 
appreciable deterioration. So far as struc- 
tures are concerned, which only/carry dead 
loads, there is no reason to believe 
that injury of any kind will occur with 
the lapse of time. No doubt there is some 
limiting point below which fatigue will not be 
experienced, and above which it will be pro- 
duced ; but as no such point has hitherto been 
differentiated, experience and judgment have 
largely to be relied upon for ensuring absolute 
safety. Looking now at the cumulative effect 
of blows or sudden shocks, we find that the 
energy exerted by a blow is frequently greater 
than the resiliency of the metal ; local harden- 
ing may consequently occur in some particular 
part of the material, which will gradually lose 
its power of resisting the repetition of such 


The ultimate 
strength of any material is the measure of the 
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shocks. Impact tests have not received the 
amount of attention which their importance 
deserves, but it may be remarked that in the 
United States a new form of impact testing 
machine, breaking specimens of metal at one 
blow, has recently been perfected, and some of 
the results obtained thereby seem to indicate 
that the measurement of shock resistance is 
likely to furnish a new factor in judging the 
reliability of iron and steel. 

Other interesting phenomena are exhibited 
by iron and steel, some of which ought to be 
mentioned, though they cannot be discussed at 
length. For instance, by adding a load 
gradually and between intervals of rest, a much 
greater weight can be borne without rupture 
than if the load were continuously applied. 
After overstraining, the effect of rest is to 
restore elasticity, concurrently with the estab- 
lishment of a higher clastic limit and a higher 
yicld point; but the new conditions only apply 
to the kind of stress produced, and both the 
elastic limit and yield point may be lower for 
other forms of stress. Conversely the elastic 
limit may be Iowered by loading and straining 
in different directions. Again, hardening 
caused by overstrain of any kind may be 
removed, and the original quality of the metal 
be restored by annealing. These characteristics 
are very seldom considered by the architect or 
structural engineer, but it is very desirable that 
they should be studied by every one who desires 
to be a master of his profession. In ordinary 
practice the use of a factor of safety is sup- 
posed to render impossible the existence 
of stress intensity sufficient to produce any 
alteration of normal condition. Whether 
this supposition is always justified must 
depend upon the knowledge and judgment 
exhibited by the person selecting any particu- 
lar factor. As commonly understood, a factor 
of safety is the ratio in which ultimate strength 
exceeds working stress, and the standard so 
arrived at is not only meaningless, but is based 
on entirely fallacious premises. Its existence, 
like that of “horse-power,” as applied to a 
steam boiler, is hallowed by custom, and its use 
will, no doubt, be continued for years to come, 
both by those who know its absurdity and by 
those who do not. Bearing in mind the fact 
that under no conditions should direct stress be 
sufficient to produce strain beyond the elastic 
limit or to occasion fatigue, it is evident that the 
factor of safety should be some ratio between 
the elastic limit and the working stress, more 
especially as we know that elastic limit 
bears no definite relation to ultimate strength 
in the case of different metals or of varieties 
of the same metal. 

In whatever way the factor of safety may 
be calculated, the following contingencies 
have always to be considered: (а) the possi- 
bility of errors in estimating loads; (b) the 
differences between the strength of materials 
in bulk and in tested specimens; (с) possible 
errors in the calculation of stresses and strains; 
(d) the occurrence of unexpected strains through 
indifferent workmanship ; (c) the risk of de- 
terioration from various causes, and (f) the 
production of fatigue due to vibration or 


shock. 
— . — 
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PROFESSOR D. E. HUGHES.—The electrical pro- 
fession has suttered a severe loss by the death of 
Professor D. E. Hughes, F.R.S. He was born in 
London some sixty-nine years ago, and when still a 
boy his parents emigrated with him to America. At the 
early age of nineteen he was appointed Professor of 
Music at the College of Bardstown, Kentucky, and 
soon afterwards was made Professor of Physics in 
the same college. It wasat this time that he-began 
to design the printing telegraph which was subse- 
quently to make his name famous. On his return 
to England he tried to induce the postal authorities 
to take it up, but without the slightest success 
Crossing to France he showed his telegraph machine 
to the authorities there, and demonstrated its 
capabilities. It wasadopted and proved a thorough 
and complete success, Professor Hughes being 
rewarded by being made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour by Napoleon III. He then proceeded to 
Italy, Russia, Germany, Turkey, &c., and induced 
the authorities everywhere to ‘adopt his machine 
It is now to be found in the post office of every 
civilised country of the world. Apart, ойуу. 
from his printing telegraph, he made numerous 
other inventions, many of which he never patented 
By the invention of the microphone he made 
commercial telephony a possibility. His induction 
balance is found in every physical laboratory, and its 
applications are of the greatest scientific interest 
When President Gartield was shot by an assassin 
twenty years ago, the position of the bullet in his 
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body was located by this balance. From a com- 
munication he made to the Electrician only last 
summer it seems that many years ago, long before 
the present wireless telegraphy was dreamt of, he 
had succeeded in transmitting signals by ether 
waves to a distance of two hundred yards, Un- 
fortunately a late President of the Royal Society 
damped his enthusiasm at the time, so that the 
experiments were never published. As President 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers in 1886 
he gave an address on  inductance, which 
stimulated an extraordinary amount of research 
on this recondite subject, with most satisfactory 
results. How much he really contributed to 
the advancement of science and the progress 
of the applications of electricity will probably 
never be known, as he wasever ready to help others 
with advice, and often suggested to them the 
method which ultimately made their inventions a 
success. Dr. Silvanus Thompson, in an eloquent 
tribute to his memory, at the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, referred to the fact that every 
country in Europe had given him its highest 
honours with the exception of his native country. 
Personally, Professor Hughes was universally liked, 
and at the Royal Society, the Royal Institution, and 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers his kindly 
presence will be sorely missed. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


REOPENING OF SHOTESHAM CHURCH, NORWICH. 
—The parish Church of All Saints, Shotesham, has 
just been reopened after restoration. The chief 
works embraced by the restoration scheme include 
the construction of oak roof, reseating the whole 
church and chancel, the erection of carved oak 
screens to the chancel and two transept arches, a 
new carved stone pulpit, a stone reredos (which was 
designed by the architect and executed by Mr. Mil- 
burn, of York), a new carved altar and credence 
table, new prayer desks and sedilia, new brass eagle 
lectern, new glazing to all the windows (copied 
from the windows in Milan Cathedral), the substitu- 
tion of an organ for harmonium, paving the sanctuary, 
baptistry, and all aisles with marble paving of 
various colours, forming baptistry and opening out 
of tower, erection of new oak screen to baptistry, 
building of a new vestry, heating the church with 
hot water, lighting the church, new concrete floor to 
entire church, new large window in nave, restora- 
tion of tower and porches, making good the walls, 
panelling chancel walls with oak, new chancel ceil- 
ing, new embroidered sanctuary hangings, construc- 
tion of ringing chamber in the tower, new spiral 
staircase to tower, repairing all the old stonework 
in windows, undersetting the walls of tower, and 
forming concrete trenches round the church. All 
the foregoing works have been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. W. S. Hicke, architect, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The stone carving was done by 
Mr. Milburn, of York ; the wood carving by Messrs. 
J. Howard & Sons, of Norwich; the windows by 
Messrs. Reed & Millican, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
and the carpenter’s work for the contractor by Mr. 
Hurn, of Norwich. Mr. Robert Webb, of Shotes- 
ham, was the general contractor for the entire work 
of restoration. The total cost has been about 
2,3001. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, HORFIELD, BRISTOL, — The 
foundation stones of a new Baptist church at Hor- 
field, were laid on the 24th ult. The material used 
is local pennant with Monks Park freestone 
dressings. The architect is Mr. R. Milverton Drake, 
of Bristol, and the contractor is Mr. Ridd. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, SWANSEA.—The foundation- 
stone has just been laid of a new school for the 
Swansea School Board. The site comprises one 
acre, and has frontages to Upper Major-street and 
Edward-street. The school will be a three-story 
building, accommodating 1,230 children in three 
departments, viz., on the ground floor, 430 infants ; 
first floor, 400 girls ; and top floor, 400 boys. Each 
department will have a central hall 78ít. long by 
41 ft. wide, with six class-rooms and a school-room 
grouped round three sides of the hall. A cookery 
centre, 30 ft. by 24 ft., will be provided at the east 
end of the main building. _Playgrounds, play-sheds, 
and offices will be provided. The cost will be 
18,2911. Мг. G. Е. Т. Laurence, of London, is the 
architect. and the contractors are Messrs. J. and 
F. Weaver, Mr. David Evans acting as clerk of the 
em SCHOOL, WREKENTON, NEAR GATESHEAD. 
A new Board school at Wrekenton was opened оп 
the 29th ult. The buildings are one story high, in 
brickwork, with stone dressings. "There are six 
class-rooms, two of which can be converted into 
one large room by folding back the dividing parti- 
tion, and a teachers' room. Girls and boys’ hat and 
cloak rooms and lavatories are also provided. 
Adjoining the school is the head teacher's house. 
The contractor was Mr. Thomas Hunter, Washing- 

ton: and the architect Mr. Edwin Bowman, of 

-on-T yne. 
Noe AND POLICE STATION, OLDHAM.—The 
Oldham Watch Committee made a formal inspection 

the 24th ult. of the new police station and fire 
op tion at Werneth, which are now completed. The 
E ilding is situate at the corner of Manchester- 
cet and Frederick-street, and has been built to 


plans by Messrs. Winder & Taylor, architects, of 
Oldham. | 

WORKHOUSE FOR HUNSLET, LEEDS.—A new 
union workhouse is to be erected at Hunslet for the 
Guardians, the outlay upon which is estimated to 
be 60,000/. The site of the new institution 
will be at Rothwell Haigh. The building will 
have receiving wards, tramp wards (on the cell 
principle), administrative block, residence, com- 
mittee and workrooms, dining hall, and stores. 
There will be separate blocks for the able-bodied 
(males and females), and a block for the aged, as 
well as a separate infirmary block. Altogether, 
provision will be made for between 400 and 500 
inmates. Mr. J. H. Morton, of South Shields, is the 
architect. 

BaPTIST CHAPEL, DUBLIN.—The new Baptist 
Chapel on the North Circular-road, Phibsborough, 
was opened on the 21st ult. The chapel is built of 
red brick, with granite and Portland-stone dres- 
sings. The architect was Mr. George P. Beater, 
of Dublin, and the contractors Messrs E. & R. 
Warren, Blackrock. 

CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.—The Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, held its 
monthly meeting on Thursday, the 18th ult., at the 
Society's House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz. : Building new churches at Gorehill 
All Soul's, near Rotherham, Yorks, 40/. ; Little Ilford 
St. Barnabas, Essex (for first portion), 757. ; New 
Found Pool St. Augustine, near Leicester, 1,000/. ; 
and Newport St. Cuthbert, Middlesbrough, 801. in 
lieu of a former grant of 501. ; and towards enlarg- 
ing or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the churches at Bethnal-green, St. Philip, 
Middlesex, 25l. ; Eastleigh Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Hants, 250l. ; Ranworth St. Helen, near Nor- 
wich, 30/.; South Witham St. John-the-Baptist, 
near Grantham, Lincs. 25/.; Tewkesbury, Abbey 
Church of St. Mary, Glos., Şol; Upper Graven- 
hurst St. Giles, near Ampthill, Beds, 25/7. ; Wold 
Newton All Saints’, near Hunmanby R.S.O., Yorks, 
2ol.; and Thwing All Saints, near Hunmanby 
R.S.O., Yorks, 201. in lieu of a former grant of 101. 
Grants were also made from the Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building Mission Churches at Bew- 
holme, in the Parish of Nunkeeling, near Hull, 
151; Catford St. Andrew, near Lewisham, Kent, 
30/ ; Coventry St. Peter, 20l. ; Queen's Park Holy 
Trinity, in the parish of Kingsthorpe, near North- 
ampton, 307. ; and South Osset St. Aidan, Yorks, 201, 
The following grants were also paid for works 
completed :—Clay Hill St. Luke, near Enfield, 
Middlesex, 200/. ; Westwood St. Mary, near Alfreton, 
Notts, 115/.; Abernant St. Lucia, near Convil Elvet 
R. S. O., Carmarthen, 30/. ; Stockport St. Alban, gol. ; 
Cobholm Island St. Luke, near Great Yarmouth, 
şol. ; Roath Holy Cross, near Cardiff, 30/. ; Eccles- 
ton Christ Church, near Prescot, Lancs., Sol. ; and 
Garn St. David, Carnarvon, 30l. In addition to this 
the sum of 177/. was paid towards the repairs of 
fourteen churches. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 


SEWERAGE WORKS AND WATER SUPPLY, COMP- 
TON GIFFORD AND EGG BUCKLAND, DEVON.—At 
Egg Buckland, on the 17th ult, Colonel W. R. 
Slacke, k.E., Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry into an application by the Plympton 
Rural District Council for sanction to borrow the 
sums of 3,4001. and 3,0001. for sewerage works for 
Compton Gifford and Egg Buckland respectively, 
and 625l. for a water supply for Egg Buckland. It 
was explained that the sewerage scheme was a joint 
one for both Compton Gifford and Egg Buckland. 
The sewer which would drain Compton down to the 
point at which it would form a junction with the 
separate sewer for Egg Buckland was estimated to 
cost 1,1801. Below that point the sewer, together 
with the tanks and irrigation land, would be com- 
mon to both parisbes. These works would cost 
altogether 4,4001. Мг. R. Hansford Worth, C. E., 
gave details of the scheme. As tothe water supply, 
it was stated that the District Council had entered 
into an agreement to obtain a supply of water from 
the Plymouth Corporation at 6d. per r,ooo gallons, 
the Council taking a minimum quantity of 730,000 
gallons per quarter, which was equivalent to 
30 gallons per day per head of the population. It 
was proposed to take the supply from the Plymouth 
mains at Crownhill, and convey it by a line of pipes 
to the village, a distance of 1,749 yards. 
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FRANCE,—M. Charles Molinier has been com- 
missioned to arrange, at the Paris Exhibition, a 
special collection of architectural designs and draw- 
ings, dating from 1800 to 1889.———M. Rodin the 
sculpter, has commissioned M. Sortais to make 
the designs and  superintend the erection of 
the pavilion to contain his works, to be built 
in Rue jean Goujon. M. Henri Deglane 
has been elected President. for 1000, of the 
Societé des Architectes Diplomés ; MM. Defrasse 
and Louvet Vice-Presidents.——-A Municipal Theatre 
is to be built at Epernay, at a cost of about 600,000 


francs.——The fortifications at Bayonne are to be 
entirely demolished.——The Municipal Council oi 
Paris are considering the advisability of forming 3 
subterranean passage for foot-passengers at the 
crossing of the street and boulevard of Montmartre 
The cost is estimated at 250,000 francs, 

SYDNEY.—The works in connexion with th 
Camden water supply, carried out by contract at ; 
cost of about 8,0004, under the supervision of the 
engineering branch of the Water and Sewerage 
Board, are now completed. A circular conce: 
tank, having a holding capacity of 100,000 gallon: 
has been built on the banks of the Sydney wate 
supply main channel at Kenny Hill. canal i 
connected with the tank by a 15-in. pipe. The to; 
water level of the tank is about 140 ít. abo 
Argyle-street, Camden, giving a pressure of бох 
to the square inch. From the tank an 8-in. mis, 
some five miles and a quarter in length, has beer 
laid along the Campbelltown-road, passing throug: 
Narellan, and crossing the Nepean River іш 
Camden. Неге the main is reduced to 0 in. i 
diameter, and branch mains therefrom of 4 is. 
diameter are laid along all the streets of the tow: 
where the estimated revenue warranted the e: 
penditure. Altogether about six miles апі i 
quarter of mains have been laid, and бге hydrant: 
have been fixed throughout the towns of Camis 
and Narellan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. Abram Kellett, builder and contractor, Old 
Oak Wharf, Willesden Junction, has converted ti: 
business into a limited liability company, the share 
being kept in the hands of Mr. Kellett and i: 
family. The registered office of the company is 4 
St. Margaret's Mansions, Victoria-street, S'W.— 
Mr. Duff Bruce, consulting engineer, Westminster 
has taken into partnership Mr. J. Angus, who has tor 
some vears past been his principal assistant. Th 
style of the firm will be Dufi;Bruce & Co." 

DECORATIONS, ST. CLEMENT'S CHURCH, BRAN- 
FORD.—The work of decoration which has been is 
progress for nearly two years in St. Clement: 
Church, Barkerend-road, Bradford, has now been 
completed. The work, which includes two lars 
frescoes representing the Adoration of the Mag 
and the “Crucifixion,” has been executed by Mr 
W. M. Palin, of London. 

A STATUE TO CROMWELL. — The Cromwel 
Memorial Committee, St. Ives, Hunts, have auth- 
rised the Mayor to commission Mr. F. W. Pomero: 
to execute a bronze statue of Cromwell, 7 ft oin. 
high, with a proportionate pedestal. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.—We learn that Mr. 
Robert Vigers is deputed to the office of arbitrator 
for the proposed sale by the company to Ше Mersey 
Docks Board of the Duke's Dock, Liverpool, whic 
the Canal Company acquired as appertaining to tht 
Bridgewater Canals estate. It is understood that 
the company prefer no claims in respect of ds 
turbance or interference, and that they, as well a 
the Docks Board, will equally share the costs of the 
award, each side bearing their own costs incidenti 
to the arbitration. 

ST.  GEORGE's, WINDSOR. — The — Atkesaim 
announces the appointment of Mr. Micklethwate 
F. & A., as architect to the dean and canons oi St 
George's Chapel, Windsor, in succession to the lat 
J. L. Pearson, R.A. 

Sr. BOTOLPH's, ALDERSGATE.— The gallery dt 
covered-way in the churchyard is now complete. 
It has been built, after Mr. Ernest George's deslê 
at the cost of, we understand, Mr. G. F. Watts 
R. A., who has undertaken to execute tbe paintiny 
which will convert it into a memorial cloister for a 
record of deeds of heroism in our daily life. 

THE East END DWELLINGS Company.—The 
Report of this company, to be submitted to the 
seventeenth ordinary general meeting ou the st 
inst., states, among other points, that the compat! 
have recently entered into possession of an met 
tant leasehold property in Bethnal Green, V! 
frontages to Victoria Park- square, Old Ford- road 
and Globe-road. This site will be dealt with ІП 
sections, and the houses at present on the propert 
maintained until demolished to make room for %. 
dwellings. Plans for the new buildings to 
erected on the first portion of the site, containing 
Some 350 rooms, have already been approved, be 
building operations will be commenced early 0 5. 
Spring. Progress is being made with the new 119 
ings in and near Globe-road, Bethnal Green, V" 
have been named Mendip Houses and Shef | 
Houses, and they will probably be ready pi 
pation early in the summer. These bulang 4% 
contain 264 letable rooms, arranged in p 
ments of one, two, three, and four 989 
Dunstan Houses were opened in April, i 0 
and the directors have the gratification ы 
announcing that every living room in these ^ a 
and in the other buildings of the eomp 
occupied at the close uf the year. A few asc 
workshops at Dunstan Houses and аа 
were then vacant. The letting of the a пе 
at Ravenscroft, the large block of building? io 
the Boundary-street area of the ron ie of 
Council, has been most successful, the bim E 
year's rent, 3,3521. 1&, having been it o 
the exception of 101. 105. 9d., for unlets, 
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proceedings to secure closing orders. Their atten- 
tion was also called to the dangerous state of a 
number of houses on the south side of Collier-street, 
which the N.E.R. Company have acquired for the 
purpose of extending the Paragon Station, and they 
resolved to urge upon the company the early demo- 
lition of the property. With respect to several 
houses for which demolition orders have been ob- 
tained, but which the owne:s persist in allowing to 
remain undisturbed, they decided that the City 
Engineer's staff should forthwith raze them to the 
ground. 

SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES' FEDERATION.—The 
quarterly meeting of the executive was held on the 
26th ult., at the Hotel Dalblair, Ayr, Mr. Thomas 
Kay, Glasgow, President, in the chair. Members 
were present from all parts of the country. The 
Secretary, Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.A., Glasgow, 
submitted the quarterly report, which narrated the 
various matters dealt with during the period. Among 
these were the question as to the appointment of an 
organising agent, of a widening ot the basis of the 
Federation so as to admit of an enlarged constitu- 
ency, the division of the country into districts in 
order to secure greater efficiency in giving effect to 
the various important objects of the Federation, the 
promotion of working agreements between em- 
ployers and operatives in the various trades through- 
out the country, and greater uniformity in the dates 
at which such should begin and terminate. Discus— 
sion on the several matters took place. It was 
reported that the half-yearly meeting would take 
place in Aberdeen during the month ot April. At 
the close of the meeting the exccutive were enter- 
tained to dinner by the local association, ex-Dean 
of Guild Meikle in the chair. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DUNDEE BUILDING TRADE.—A movement has 
been started throughout Scotland to reduce the 
wages of the workmen in the building trades— 
jOiners, masons, plumbers, and plasterers—and in 
several districts intimation has already been made 
that the wages are to be reduced to the extent of 1d. 
per hour. On the zsth ult. the members of the 
Dundee Master Builders’ Federation metin Mathers’ 
Hotel to discuss the question. It was stated that 
the present position of the trade was not satisfactory. 
Old contracts were being worked off, and very few 
new ones were forthcoming; while the price of 
material was on the increase, the cost of certain 
kinds of wood, for instance, having risen 10 per 
cent. since the New Year. It was ultimately agreed 
that a reduction of a id. per hour should be recom- 
mended all round in the various branches of the 
trade, and to bring it into effect according to the 
terms of the by-laws in force between the employers 
and employed. In the case of the plasterers, how- 
ever, it was stated that they had a Federation of 
their own, and before any steps could be taken in 
regard to that trade, the Federation would have to 
be consulted. —Du ndee Advertiser. 
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LEGAL. 
WHAT IS A SCAFFOLDING ? 


IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 


THE case of Maude 7. Brook came before th 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices A. L 
Smith, Rigby, and Collins, on the 27th ult., on the 
appeal of the Master, from the award of the County 
Court Judge of Leeds, in proceedings to assess com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. The respondent was the widow of a work- 
man, Jeremiah Maude, who, at the time of the 
accident, was in the employ of the appellant, Mr. 
J. H. Brook. The case raised two questions—tirst, 
whether the deceased nian was employed in the 
construction of a building ; and, secondly, whether 
the building was being constructed by means of 
“ scattolding ” within the meaning of Section 7, Sub- 
Section I, of the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1897. The facts were as follows :—Brook was a 
master plasterer, and in November, 1894, was 
building two villas, and the deceased man, with 
other workmen, was employed on the inside doing 
the plastering work of the villas. The villas were 
more than 30 ft. high. To enable tne plasterers to 
get up to the top of the walls and ceilings of the 
rooms loose trestles, with boards laid acruss them, 
were used. The trestles were about 4 ft. high, and 
some of tbe workmen, at the time of the accident, 
were working оп the trestles. On November 24, 
1898, Maude was standing on the top landing of 
one of the houses, but noton a trestle, plastering the 
walls, and smoothing the plaster down with a hand 
“float,” and by some means he fell over the stair- 
case, where the banisters had not then been put 
up, and was killed. At the time of the accident, the 
house had been roofed in, but the insice plastering 
work had not been completed. The widow ot 
Maude having claimed compensation under the Act, 
Brook put in an answer denying liability to pay 
compensation upon the ground that the employment 
of Maude was not an employment to which the Act 
applied. It was submitted before the County Court 
Judge on behalf of the present appellant that there 
was nothing being construcied or repaired by means 


incurring a single bad debt, and with no arrears at 

the end of the year. The total population of the 

company's buildings was 5,653 at the end of 1899. 

This population gives an average of 817 persons 

housed per acre on the land actually in possession 

of the company. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, WALKER, NORTH- 
UMBERLAND.—On the 24th ult, in the Council 
Chamber, Walker, Lieut-Col A. C. Smith, R.E., 
held, on behalf of the Local Government Board, an 
inquiry respecting applicatione for sanctions, made 
by the Walker Urban District Council, for the 
following loans :—Electric lighting and refuse des- 
tructor, 28,3561. ; street improvements, 7,861/. ; and 
sewerage, 704. Mr. W. W. Hancock, of London, 
gave evidence as to the electric lighting and refuse 
destructor. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, GOVAN.—The municipal works 
in Govan for the supply of electricity have been 
completed, and the inaugural ceremony took place 
on the 2oth ult. The installation is on the three- 
wire continuous current 250 volt system. The 
supply station, in Helen-street, is a brick building, 
containing boiler-room, engine-room, accumulation- 
room, and offices, The frontage is of stone, and 
the end, to facilitate the enlargement of the station 
at some future (ime, is of corrugated iron. The 
engineer was Mr. William Arnot, of Glasgow. 

BRADFORD BUILDERS AND THE CARTWRIGHT 
MEMORIAL. HALL.—The builders in Bradford and 
district ate at present much agitated over the 
action of the committee having ín hand the arrange- 
ments for the erection of the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall in Manningham Park, Bradford. The total 
cost will be about 40,000/., and the committee, in 
asking for tenders, are making it a condition that 
they must be for the whole of the work. It is said 
that only half a dozen firms in the district could 
tender for and carry out the work without sub- 
letting, and a movement is on foot which has for 
its object the splitting up of the tenders into 
sections.—Leed« Mercury. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN SOCIETY. 
—The usual meeting of this Society was held 
at the rooms, 204, George-street, оп 26th ult. The 
paper for the evening was “ Notes on Builders’ 
Lifting Appliances" by Mr. David Skinner. The 
lecturer went very carefully into the various 
methods at present in use, explaining their modes of 
working with their advantages and disadvantages 
Commencing with the orders of levers and the 
wheel and axle, he followed these up with “single 
and double purchase crabs,” “ Weston's differential 
pulley block,” screw jack, screw jack with worm 
Wheel, and hydraulic jack, and finished with cranes 
showing the determination of stresses and the reso- 
lution of the forces set up. The whole lecture was 
explained by the aid of carefully prepared draw- 
ings and data to determine the value of the appli- 
ances, The President, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Skinner, spoke of the benefit derived by the 
reading of papers by practical craftsmen, and the 
value of their opinions in discussion, and hoped for 
still more response in this direction. 

STOCKPORT CORPORATION ELECTRICAL WORKS. 
on the 18th ult. the Mayor of Stockport (Mr, 
Thomas Webb) opened the electricity works esta- 
blished by the Corporation on the site of former 
gasworks at Millgate, near the Market-place. The 
system adopted is one recommended by Mr. J. N. 
Shoolbred, of London, for a supply upon the three- 
wire continuous-current system, at a pressure of 
460 volts between the outer wires, equivalent to 230 
volts upon the consumers' lamps. The necessary 
buildings were erected by Messrs. T, & W. Meadows, 
Heaton Norris ; the roof, water-tank, and ironwork 
being supplied by Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., 
Shettield. The first section of the distributing and 
feeder cable was supplied by Messrs. Glover & Co., 
Salford, and an additional feeder cable is now on 
order from the W. T. Henley Telegrapb Cable Com- 
pany. The lamps installed are equivalent to 7,700 
of eight-candle power each, and thirty-six arc 
lamps for public lighting ; and the total plant capa- 
city now fixed is equivalent to 13,000 eight-candle 
power lamps, not including the accumulators or 
Spare engine. 

NEW ALTAR AND REREDOS, ST, JOSEPH'S R.C. 
CHURCH, DUNDEE.—Àn altar and reredos with 
canopy have just been erected in St. Joseph's К.С. 
Church, Dundee. The reredos is placed against the 
semi-circular wall of the apse. The altar stands on 
à graded platform of oak parquetry, and із con- 
structed of white Caen stone, supported on pillars 
ot Welsh marble, with carved Caen stone bases and 
capitals The reredos was designed by Mr. P. P. 
Pugin, of London. All the painted panels were the 
work of Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, The 
Woodwork of the reredos and the carving and 
sculpture on the whole structure are the work of 
Messrs, Boulton & Sons, Cheltenham. The gilding 
ot flat surfaces and the colouring of incisions and 
hollows with bright crimson was executed by Mr. 
J. J. Pippet, of Solihull, near Birmingham. The 
total cost of the work was nearly 1,0004. 

INSANITARY DWELLINGS, HULL.—The Medical 
Omcer of Health, Hull, has submitted to the Sani- 
tary Committee a list of about 100 houses which 
he certitied were injurious to health and untit for 
human habitation. Of this number, seventy-five 
are in Roper-street. The other houses are in 
Paragon-street, Little Queen-street, &c. The Com- 
mittee resolved to instruct the Town Clerk to take 


of ascaffolding; that the building was complete, 
the roof being on, and the plastering was not part 
of the construction of a house. The County Court 
Judge held that the plastering of the walls and ceil- 
ings of the unfinished house was part of its con- 
struction, and that the arrangement of trestles 
and boards, although 
part of its construction, and that the arrange- 
ment of trestles and boards, although inside the 
house, was a “scaffolding” within the Act. 
formed a platform used by the workmen engaged 
in the higher plastering to reach their work. The 
County Court Judge was of opinion that, although 
the deceased man was ‘not using the scatfolding 
himself, and did not fall from it, he died from 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
of his employment in a building exceeding 30 ft. in 
height (which was admitted) which was being con- 
structed by means of a scaffolding, and he awarded 
the widow of Maude 296/. compensation. 
now appealed upon the following points :—(1) That 
the employment of the deceased was not an 
employment to which the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act applied ; (2) that the appellant was not the 
undertaker within the meaning of the Act; and (3) 
that there was no evidence in support of the find- 
ings of the County Court Judge. | 
that the appellant was himself building the villas, 
but as that point did not seem to have been taken 


inside the house, was 


It 


Brook 


It was disputed 


before the County Court Judge, it was now held 


that the appellant must be taken to be the builder. 


After hearing the arguments of counsel, Lord 


Justice Smith, in giving judgment, held that the 


County Court Judge was justified in finding that at 
the time of the accident the building in question 
was being “constructed.” The next question was 
whether the building was being constructed by 
means of a scatfolding. This Court had always re- 
fused to give a definition of the word “ scaffolding.” 
The Court could only say in each case whether 
there was any evidence to entitle the County Court 
Judge to find that the arrangement was a scaffolding. 
ІК seemed to his lordship that if trestles and boards 
were uscd outside a house for the purpose of con- 
structing it there would be evidence that the trestles 
and boards formed a scatfolding. He could not say 
as a matter of law that if they were used inside the 
house tor the purpose of completing it they were 
not a scatfolding. There was nothing in the Act 
requiring the scaffolding to be one composed of 
poles and supports. In those circumstances he 
could not say there was no evidence to justify the 
County Court Judge in finding that this arrange- 
ment was a scattolding. For these reasons he 
thought the appeal should be dismissed. 

Lord Justice Rigby concurred. 

Lord fustice Collins regretted that he could not 
agree with his learned brethren. He could not do 
so consistently with his judgment in Hoddinott v. 
Newton, Chambers, & Co. He could not think thata 
board placed upon two trestles ina room came within 
the wurd “ scaffolding, as used in the section, and 
he did not think that any ordinary instructed per- 
son could call that а scaffolding. The word ' scaf- 
folding " meant, in his opinion, one system of scaf- 
folding capable of being used for the whole of the 
construction or the whole of the repair of the 
building. 

Bv a majority of the court, therefore, the appeal 
was dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Ruegg, Q.C., and Mr. A. Powell appeared for 
the appellant and Mr. J. A. Compston for the 
respondent. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY CASE. 


A CASE under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
was tried before Judge French and a jury, at the 
Shoreditch County Court, on the 26th ult. The 
action was brought by W. Litson, a plasterer, 
against Messrs. Matthews & Bailey, master builders. 
Гпе claim was for 300/. damages for injuries sus- 
tained through the alleged negligence of the de- 
fendants in causing, through a toreman, a plank to 
be removed from the scaltolding on which plaintitf 
was working. 

From the evidence, it appeared that the plaintiff 
was working on the top story of the Shoreditch 
Municipal Dwellings, plastering a ceiling. While 
so engaged in his work he stepped through a hole 
which had been left by the removal of a plank for 
the hauling up of plaster, and, fell a distance of 
40 ft, thereby sustaining very serious injury. 
Evidence was given which went to show that the 
aperture through which plaintiff had fallen was 
nearly three times the size usually left for the haul- 
ing up of plaster, and that had the hole only been 
of the ordinary size the accident could not have 
happened. Іп cross-examination, the plaintiff stated 
that the accident had happened two minutes after 
he went on to the scartold, and further that he had 
n^t Jooked round to see that the scatfold was per- 
fectly safe, as he took it tor granted, from force of 
habit, that it was all right. No evidence was called 
for the defence, Mr. Salter, for the defence, con- 
tending that the admission of plaintitf that he had 
not examined the scattolding to see where the hole 
was left was tantamount to an admission of con- 
tributory negligence, which, under the Act of 1880, 
exonerated the detendants from liability, 

Tne jury returned. a verdict for the defendants, 
with costs. Thereupon Mr. Edwards, for the 
plaintitt, applied, under the Workmen's Coinpensa- 
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tion Act, for an award of damages. 


The applica- 
tion was adjourned. 


MEESON z. SPRUNG. 


AT North London Police-court, a few days ago, 
Mr. Fordham delivered judgment in the case of 
Meeson v. Sprung, which was a claim on the part 
of one of the District Surveyors of Hackney for 
fees to the amount of I/. 128. ба. due on a building 
in Windsor-road, Hackney Wick, of which Mr. H. 
Sprung, of St. Mark's.road, Dalston, is the owner, 
Mr. Fordham said that the proceedings were taken 
under Section 154 of the London Building Act of 
1894, which reads :—“ There shall be paid by the 
builder, or in his default by the owner or occupier,” 
the fees, &c. The fees were, therefore, primarily 
to be paid by the builder, and it was only 
when he was in default that the provision for 
the payment by the owner was made. Conse- 
quently, until it was proved tbat the builder was 
in default the owner could not be held to be liable. 
In the present instance the builder had simply been 
asked to pay and had refused. Mr. Meeson had at 
once summoned the owner without making any 
attempt to enforce his rights against the builder. 
He could not hold that simple refusal on the part 
of the builder was such deíault as absolved him 
from his liability and made the owner liable. 'f 
this were so no builder would ever pay as the Act 
evidently intended that he should. “ Default” 
meant something more than refusal. The summons 
would be dismissed with 11. Is. costs. As, however, 
the question did not appear to have arisen before, 
and there were no decisions on the point, he would 
be happy to state a case if asked to do so.—Tintes. 


ACTION AGAINST THE OWNER OF FLATS 
IN WESTMINSTER FOR BREACH OF 
COVENANT. 


THE case of Gedge v. Bartlett came before Mr. 
Justice Buckley in the Cbancery Division on the 
29th ult, it being an action by Mr. Svdney 
Gedge, M.P., against Mr. H. H. Bartlett, his lessor, 
for an injunction to restrain the latter from per- 
mitting anv part of Queen's Mansions, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, from being used otherwise than 
for residential purposes, there being also a claim 
for damages. 

It appeared that the building in question is let out 
in flats, of two of which, Nos. 32 and 34, Mr. Gedge, 
the plaintiff, has been lessee since December, 
1801, Occupying the same as a private residence. 
It was alleged that he took the flats for resi- 
dential purposes only and with slight exceptions all 
the other flats have been used for a like purpose. 
In the plaintitt’s lease there was a covenant that 
the lessee should use the demised premises for 
residential purposes only, and would not pull 
down or alter, or in any way interfere 
with the construction or arrangement of the 
premises, nor altar, nor injure any of the 
walls, timbers, or floors of the premises, nor, 
without any previous consent in writing of the 
defendant. affix any board, placard or notice, upon 
any external part of the premises or on any of the 
windows thereof, nor permit to be done on the 
premises anything which might annoy the other 
tenants of the premises or prejudice the character 
thereof as residential chambers. The plaintitt com- 
plained that other flats were let and agreed to be 
let as Government offices for the use of the Educa- 
tion Department. There were two small cases in 
which two tenants had been allowed to depart 
from their covenants, one in the case of Mr. 
Montague White. who was allowed to do certain 
work as agent for a foreign Government while 
tenant of the Пай, and the other in the case of the 
letting of a portion of the basement as offices. The 
other leases of flats in the building contained 
covenants in similar form, to the benetit of which 
the plaintiff alleged he was entitled. 

His lordship held there had been a breach of the 
covenant bv the defendant, but inasmuch as the 
Education Department had entered into possession 
oí the offices in August last and the plaintiff had 
expressed himself satisfied with the defendant's 
undertaking in damages, he should in the circum- 
stances refuse to grant an injunction. As the 
plaintiff had, however, shown that the rental value 
of his flats would be diminished by the defendant's 
breach of covenant, he should therefore give him 
an inquiry as to the damages sustained and the 
costs of the action. 

Mr. Abel Thomas, О.С,, and Mr. Kirby were 
counsel for the plaintitt; and Mr. Astbury, Q.C., 
and Mr. Munn for the defendant. 


BUILDING ACT, 1894, SEC. 


NEGLECT TO GIVE NOTICE. 


ON January 30, at Southwark Police-court, Mr. 
Chas. B. Core appeared betore Mr. Slade to answer 
4 summons taken out by Mr. Bernard Dicksee, 
District Surveyor for East Newington, Xc., tor 
penalties for neglectirg to give notice. as required 
by Sec. 145, О! certain works done bv him as builder 
to 40a. Adam-street. New Kent-road. Ех idence was 
given that the work was discovered bı the District 
Survey of on January i7. ада that it consisted of a 


LONDON 145: 


new open shed (which the Act requires shall be 
constructed of materials and in a manner to be 
approved by the District Surveyor), the fixing of a 
new high pressure steam boiler and high pressure 
steam pipes and oven in connection with the same, 
also pipes for heated air and sundry small altera- 
tions to the building which was situated in a back 
street and a cul de sac. 

Mr. Slade fined defendant the full initial penalty 
of 40s. and costs. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL'S POWERS. 


AT the Westminster Police-court on Tuesday, M. G. 
Odone, proprietor of a restaurant at Victoria-street, 
Westminster, was summoned, befure Mr. Horace 
Smith, bv the London County Council under the 
London Building Acts for erecting a structure or 
shelter in advance of the general line of buildings. 

Mr. Chilvers, who prosecuted for the County 
Council, and asked for penalties as well as an order 
for demolition, said three applications made by Mr. 
Odone for sanction for this shelter or portico had 
been refused. The structure, which was over the 
footway, was illuminated at night, and was used for 
the purpose of advertisement. 

Mr. Randolph, for the defendant. said that Mr. 
Justice Darling in a precisely similar case had 
characterised the proceeding as an abuse of the 
County Councils power. Mr. Odone was only 
studying the convenience of his customers, and the 
portico could do no harm. Counsel went on to say 
that there were many of these shelters at West End 
hotels and restaurants, and it was most arbitrary to 
refuse Mr. Odone's application. 

Mr. Chilvers said exceptions were sometimes made 
in favour of large public buildings and places of 
amusement, but if restaurateurs were to be allowed 
these porticoes, drapers and other tradesmen couid 
not well be refused. In this instance the adjacent 
owners objected. 

Mr. Randolph : Some do and others do not. The 
vestry don't object. I hope the County Council will 
further consider the matter. 

Mr. Horace Smith did not see what particular 
harm the portico could do. The law was in favour 
of the Council, but he would allow an adjournment 
for the defendant to approach them again. 


BRIGHTON BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


AT the Brighton Police-court, on the 17th ult, 
before the Stipendiarv (Мг. С G. Heathcote) and Mr. 
J. Horton-Stephens, Mr. John Carter, jun., builder, 
appeared in answer to an adjourned summons for 
permitting a workshop to be erected at the rear of 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, College-place, contrarv to the 
Corporation Building By-law, No. 56. Mr. Hugo 
Talbot, Deputy Town Clerk, prosecuted, and Mr. 
J. K. Nve defended. 

Mr. Talbot explained that the proceedings were 
taken to recover continuing penalties, inasmuch as 
defendant had continued to carry on the work after 
receiving notice from the Borough authorities. The 
premises in question were formerly greenhouses. 
which defendant commenced to convert into a 
workshop in April last year. The greenhouses had 
been so altered as to make them habitable all 
through the dav, to an extent that, he submitted 
constituted the erection of a new building. Accord- 
ing to the by-law every new building must have an 
open space in the rear. and, in this case, there was 
no open space in the rear of the building, although 
there was a space on one side. The use to which 
the converted structure had been put, tbat of a 
workshop, still further brought the premises within 
the by-laws. Defendant submitted no plans of the 
alterations. and had continued to use the premises 
after receiving notice. 

Mr. Nye said he disputed that it was a new huild- 
ing. and said that there was sutticient space, having 
regard to the height of the structure. 

Mr. Altred Weller, Deputv Borough Survevor, said 
the premises were now used as a workshop, the 
larger portion being covered with corruyated iron, 
and the rest with glass. Formerly they were green- 
houses, all roofed with glass. There was no open 
space to the building, as required by the fiftv-sixth 
by-law, in respect to the position. It should be at 
the rear, and exclusively belonging to it. It wasnot 
at the rear, and there was no open space exclusively 
belonging to the building and separated by a wall 
trom adjoining property. 

An argument here ensued between the stipendiary. 
the clerk, and Mr. Talbot, the latter contending that 
a building, according to the by-laws. must be sepa- 
rated bv a wall from adjoining buildings, even 
should the adjoining buildings belong to the same 
person. The stipendiary and the clerk failed to fall 
in with this interpretation of the by-laws, the 
stipendiary remarking that if he understood Mr. 
Talbot's view aright, it was a perfectly preposterous 
one, 

Mr. Talbot then said that if that was the stipen- 
diarvs ruling the question was reduced to one of 
whether the space was in the rear of the building. 


The workshop was not separated by a wall from the 


he contended, 
brought the premises within the meaning of the 


greenhouse adjoining, and this, 


by-laws. 


Mr. Ne «aid his contention was that the little 
door at the south-west end was at the tront of the 


building, and that the folding doors were at the side, 
and that, therefore, the open space was at the rear, 


Moreover, he would be able to show that the space 
was nearly double what was required by the by- 


law. 


Mr. Talbot raid the by-law made no distinction 


between a dwelling-house and a workshop. Pro- 
ceeding, he asked the stipendiary if he would say 
the wall was necessary if the premises were a 
dwelling-house. 


The Stipendiary: I cannot see the reason in any 


саве. 


Мг. Weller, cross-examined by Mr. Nye, stated 


that he did not know that the little door on the 
south-west side was formerly the only entrance. lí 
what he called the south side of the building was 
assumed to be the front, 200 ft. space would be re- 
quired in the rear, extending the full length of the 
building and 10 ft. across. There were 331 tt. Super- 
ficial area, but not extending the full length of the 
building, a small corridor taking off a portion from the 


ength of the building. The substitution of a corrugated 


iron roof for the glass roof, together with the 
cutting down of the building, and putting sliding 
doors and a new tront, constituted a new building. 


The Court was adjourned for half an-hour, aſter 


which 


Mr. Nye explained that his client had no desire to 


contravene the by-laws, and it was quite an 
omission on his part that no plans had becn sent. 
He had made an arrangement with Mr. Talbot 
with which both parties, he thought, were satisfied. 
Mr. Talbot had agreed to withdraw the case on Mr. 
Carter paying the costs and pulling down the corri- 
dor, so as to provide the necessary open space 
between the two buildings. 


The Bench concented to this arrangement. Sussex 


Daily News. 


و — — 


LLANWARNE AND OTHERS z. BUTLER 
& SONS. 
THIS case was heard at Dorchester recently 


before Mr. Justice Wright and a common jucy. 
It was a claim for damages and an injunction 
bv reason of interference with light. 
Q.C., and Mr. Radcliffe appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Foote, Q.C, and Mr. Salter for the defen- 
dants. 
High-street, Poole. 
the defendants erected a block of buildings, 30 ft. 
in height, in front of the plaintiffs’ premises, 
which were used as an ironmonger's establishment. 
The defence set up was that there was no inter- 
ference with the light. and that if the plaintiffs had 
the right to any ancient light that right had been 
abandoned. Expert evidence was called on both sides 
to show the diminution or non-diminution of light. 
and the plaintitfs further proved that only a few 
days ago gas had to be used at atime when, if these 
new building had not been erected, such light would 
not have been necessary. His Lordship, in sum- 
ming up to the jury, 
to constitute a legal obstruction to | 
relief could be granted that the plaintiffs could 
show that there had been less light than formerly; 
but that there must be a substantial diminution, so 
that there was inconvenience to the reasonable 
carrving on of the business conducted in the 
premises attected. ] 
returned a verdict for the defendants, and his 
Lordship gave judgment accordingly,—T mes. 


Mr. Duke, 


Тһе plaintitis were trustees of a house at 
At the beginning of last vear 


stated that it was not sufficient 
light for which 


The jury, after deliberation, 


پت — ——— 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
20,750.—IGNITION AND EXTINCTION OF GAS FROM 


A DISTANCE : W. Post.—By this contrivance, which 
is applicable to street lamps, the gas 
to the pilot tube through a passage їп 
a groove in the plug, which has apertures that 
register with passages in the shell 


supply passes 
the shell and 


and a ratchet- 
wheel that is turned by means of an anchor escape- 
ment formed with the weighted armature of an 
electro-magnet. Since the teeth of the wheel are 
twice as numerous as the openings, the wheel E 
advanced by one tooth as the gas is alternately 
lighted and extinguished each time the armature is 
attracted. The principle is also extended to lamps 
in groups. 

Ac CHEATING BUILDINGS, ROOMS, &.: 
Rover.—The radiator is fitted with tubes open n 
their ends, steam being supplied from a boiler to 
which it returns when condensed. For heating 
hotels, hospitals, barracks, &c., a manifold е 
of radiators is employed, and элн substan 
may be put in the tubes of the radiator. 

A ELECTRICAL - CONDUCTOR CONDUTS 
PATING, &C : H. Coombs.—Iron or steel ena 
jointed together and fitted with inspection i e 
covers, are substituted for granite kerbing, an The 
serve as conduits for electrical wires. pipes. or 
pavement blocks, which may be of wood, t! 2 
artificial stone, аге cemented together upon 1 i the 
bars, which rest upon L-bars laid lengthwise ы 5 
latter bars may, however, be carried by meta 8 
embedded in cement, the channels in that грм 
being dispensed with and the hollow space Un 
neath the pavement serving for the c 

20.702 — APPARATUS FOR CLOSING 
WINDOWS: C. W. Hancock.—A rod or 


onductor* 
AND OPENING 


link joins the 
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skylight ог casement to а sleeve ог socket that 
slides upon a vertical guide-rod at whose lower end 
is a cord pulley, the cord being fastened to the 
socket and to a bracket on the window. When the 
link is at its dead centre the window is pulled over 
by an auxiliary cord, and the sleeve's motion is 
limited by a spring and a rubber bufter ring. Fora 
window within reach of one's hand the sleeve has a 
spring catch which grips the rod, and the cords are 
not needed. 

20,823.—ELECTRICAL ARC LAMPS: G. Thomas 
Datucs.— In order to give efficiency of a power 
higher than that which may be obtained from large 
single carbons, the inventor clamps two or more 
carbon rods in each carbon holder, or else in only the 
positive holder of a continuous current lamp—in 
which latter instance a single carbon is placed in the 
negative holder, the arc forming between the two 
carbons which at any time are nearest together, and 
shifting as they become consumed. The invention is 
described a3 being suitable for the ordinary open or 
enclosed arc lamps, as well as for those which аге 
specified in No. 10,616 of 1898, whereof the opposed 
carbons are set angle-wise to one another. 

20,836.—CEILINGS AND WALLS: L. L. Sagendorph. 
—A metal plate, having ornamental beads to be 
overlapped by beads on the edges of the plate next 
adjacent, is fitted with a backing of felt or similar 
non-conducting and deadening material that projects 
at two edges to be overlapped by the plates next 
adjacent ; the felt backing is depressed into recesses 
on the undersides of the plates and fastened with a 
liquid cement. In another form a frame, composed 
of wooden strips mitred and nailed together, is 
fastened to either the front or back of the plate, the 
strips on the front being covered with caps and 
having their corners finished with rosettes ; for fire- 
proot ceilings metal hangers or clips secure wooden 
battens to the bottom flanges of the metal girders, 
nails that pass through the metal plates are driven 
into wooden strips nailed on to the battens, which in 
their turn are fastened with spikes or nails driven 
through holes in the hangers. 

20,870 —ASPHALT FOR PAVING PURPOSES, &C. : 
C. B. Forward & F. М. Davidson.—The asphalt is 
prepared, with the addition of lime or marl, bv 
heating and mixing in agitators a compound of crude 
petroleum, petroleum tar, or heavy hydrocarbon oil, 
with sulphuric acid, which precipitates the car- 
bonaceous substance. As the latter, together with 
the acid, settles below it becomes separated from the 
clear material, which consists of oils and, in part, of 
acid, that may be removed by working. When the 
carbonaceous matter is freed from acid by washing 
it, heavy oil is added for making asphalt, the acid 
being recovered by distillation. 

20,957. — WOOD - MORTISING MACHINE FOR 
WINDOW STILES: М. М. Haigh.—The machine is 
designed for the purpose of recessing and mortising 
window stiles for the sashcord pulleys; the main 
driving-shaft belt drives a spur-wheel which drives 
two revolving cutters that cut two recesses at one 
time, and are carried upon a slide which receives a 
reciprocating movement from the action of a crank 
anda connecting rod, whilst a cam that controls the 
position of a stud in.a slotted link regulates 
automatically the extent of the slide's travel—the 
Shortest travel cuts the mortise and the longest 
travel cuts the recess, a screw actuated by bevel 
reversing-gear, whose clutch is regulated by a cam, 
feeds a tence (to which the wood is clamped) on to 
the ends of the cutters and withdraws it in turn. 

21,005. — ELECTRICAL CONNEXIONS: Henley's 
Telegraph Works Company and К. O. Wright.—For 
sealing up exposed insulating layers, and generally 
for the end connexions of concentrical and other 
cables. A shouldered sleeve is soldered on to the 
metal sheathing, and a cylindrical casing is passed 
up to the shoulder that covers the insulating layer's 
exposed end, then a shouldered metal thimble is 
slipped on so as to close the cylindrical casing, and 
I3 soldered to the conductor ; against one shoulder of 
the thimble is placed another insulating casing which 
covers the insulation ; a washer—screwed upon a 
metal sleeve soldered to the inner conductor—closes 
the insulating casing. 

21,073,.—BLOCKS OF ARTIFICIAL STONE: С. 
Westphhal—The blocks are made of lime and sand 
combined, and are then hardened either by steam 
pressure or by exposure to an atmosphere com- 
posed, for its larger part, of carbon dioxide in closed 
Or in open vessels. 

21,109. — METAL HANDLES FOR HAMMERS, AXES, 
Picks, «с.: W. Warburton.—The handle, which 
consists of a doubled metal rod, has separated ends, 
which fit into two eves in the head of the tool, and 
are bent round shoulders formed therein. The two 
parts of the rod may be covered with wood, 
vulcanite, papier máché, &c., or be twisted around 
one another. 

21114.—SLIDING WINDOW SASHES: H. N. Bar- 
clay.—la order that the sashes may be turned into 
the room, for cleaning or other purposes, they are 
inade with rabbetted pulley stiles and hinged inside 
beads, whilst the lower parts of the parting beads 
are cut away. The sash stiles carry hooked pivots 
which slide in grooves in the pulley stiles and turn 
in slotted bearings fixed on to the pulley stiles over 
the sill; the ends of the lower sash, wlien turned 
down on the pivots, pass into recesses cut in the 
pulley stiles. 

21,134.—CRAMP FOR FLOORING BOARDS: 4. E. 
Appicton.—Flooring boards are pressed into their 


places with a cramp which comprises two spiked 
plates attached to screws that work in the two parts 
of the tool which slide into or alongside one another, 
and a lever for operating the two parts; the two 
spiked plates grip the joist, whilst an angle-plate 
which is joined to another lever pivotted on to;the 
one part exerts pressure upon the flooring board, 
and a plate prevents the two inter-sliding parts from 
tilting upwards. 

21,175.— GLAZING WITHOUT Putty : H. Eustace.— 
A sheet of metal is bent into the form of the outline 
of a mushroom, with clips below. Between the lead 
and the glass are laid strips of rubber or similar 
material which may be secured bv the clips, or by 
other means; for rabbetted bars the two halves of 
the bead (which is cut down the centre), are fastened 
with rivets that go through into the rabbet trom the 
bead's side whose sharp edge also is driven into the 
rabbet. 

21,197.— GaAs BURNERS: G. Bray.—The burners 
are designed to accelerate a supply of air to the 
flame's lower portion, and thereby to lessen and 
facilitate the removal of carbon deposits; the in- 
clined gas passages are arranged so as to open into а 
small convex hollow or basin which is made at the 
apex of a diametrical ridge upon the steatite tip, 
some muslin is placed within theibody of the burner 
to prevent the gas passages from becoming clogged 
by any solid matters that the gas may hold in 
suspense. The burners, which are of the flat flame 
type, are specified as being parlicularly adapted for 
use with acetylene gas. 

21,228.—DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY: W. Payton 
—Water is conveyed by a supply-pipe to a distri- 
buter provided with a slide valve, which is turned 
with a rack and pinion froma handle ; in one adap- 
tation of the apparatus the valve joins the supply- 
pipe and one compartment of the cistern as well as 
the other compartment with the discbarge-pipe ; a 
float moves a valve to cut otf the supply when the 
former compartment is full; water can be drawn 
out of the latter compartment when need arises, 
but no more water can be drawn without reversing 
the slide valve's handle, whereupon the latter com- 
partment becomes full, and the contents of the 
other are available. 


— . — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section).— Mr. 
С. M. Nicholson, P. A. S. I., on Opening up Land for 
Building Purposes." 7 p. m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers ( Westminster Palace 
Hotel). Mr. H. G. Cotsworth on Arc Lamps and Arc 
Lighting.“ 8 gm. 

Sanitary Inctitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. J. Castell-Evans, F. I. C., on Water: Composition, 
Pollution, and Purification.” 8 p. m. Е 

Institution of Civil Enginecrs.—Students' visit to the 
electrical works of the London United Tramways, Limited. 
Assemble at the works, 88, High-road, Chiswick. 2.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, — Extraordinary 

eneral meeting. Paper by Mr. Isaac Young, Chief 
Tpepecior of Battersea. 6 p.m. 

London and Provincial Builder“ Foremen's Asso- 
cration.—Annual dinner, Anderton's Hotel, Fleet-street. 
6.30 p. m. е 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to the 
Drapers’ Hall. 3 p.m. After which the monthly meeting 
of the Institute takes place at 6 p. m., Carpenters’ Hall. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) To announce 
the name of the person the Council propose to subinit to 
her Majesty the Queen as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal 1900. (2) An Address to Students by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. Emerson ; and a Criticism of the Designs 
and Drawings submitted for the prizes and studentships, 
1899-1900, by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A. R. A. (3) At the con- 
clusion of the above the presentation of prizes will be made 
by the President, 8 p.m. . 

Royal Academy. Lectures on Architecture by Professor 
Aitchison, R. A., Progress in Architecture.” II. 4 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). Mr. Bennett H. 
Brough ол “The Nature and Yicld of Metalliferous 
Deposits." 8 p.m. TM 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offtcers).— 
Professor J. Lane Nottar on “ Meteorology. pomo | 

London Inslitute.- Mr. F. б. Aflalo on “А Moorish 
Capital." 5 p.m. 

Societ P Engincers.—(1) The President for the past 
year, Mr, John Corry Fell, will present the premiums 
awarded for papers read during the rear. (2 The Presi- 
dent for the year 1990, Mr. Henry O'Connor, will deliver 
his Inaugural Address. 7.32 p.m. | 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. 
Edgar Wood on The Experiences of an Architect in the 
Development of Design.” 6. 30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Soctety.—Mr. A. Stratton on 
"Santiago de Compostella.” With Limelight Illustra- 


tions. 6 p.m. 
Тоячглү, FEBRUARY 6. 


Architectural „ a 5 J. Todd 
Rea оп Building in the West Indices. p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — (1) Mr. W. B. Farr on 
“Moving Loads on Railway Underbridges. (2) Mr. 
C. F. Findlay оп “ The Floor System of Girder Bridges. 
8 p.m. E 

АЛЫНСА Architectural Associatton.—- Professor F.G. 
Baily оп ‘ Electric Light Wiring System. 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—(1) The Rev. G. Engleheart on“ Roman Villa 
at Biddesden, Hampshire; and Excavations of British 
Pits.” (2) Dr. S. Russell Forbes, Ph. D., on“ The Regia. 
Rome.” 5) Dr. А. C. Fryer on “ Leaden Fonts. 4 p.m, 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection of Disinfecting Appa- 


ratus and Model Steam Laundry, St. John's Wharf, 
Fulham. 3.30 p.m. (2) Mr. John Castell-Evans on 
“ Soil and Local Physical Conditions." 8 p.m. : 

Society of Arts.—Mr. E. Wilson on Housing of the 
Poor." 8 p.m. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Imstitufion.— 


Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. . 
British Avcherslogical Society. Mr. Andrew Oliver on 
“Christian Symbols and Emblems.” 8]р.т. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


Royal Academy.—Lectures on Architecture, by Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, R. A.—'' Progress in Architecture. III. 


4 p.m. 

9 7 7А 0) Arts (Indian Section) — Mr. J. M. Maclean, 
M. P., on " New Projects of Railway Communication with 
India.“ The meeting will be held at the Imperial Insti- 
tute. 4. 30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engincers.—Mr. R. P. Sellon 
on “ The Standardisation of Electrical Engineering Plant.“ 
8 p. m. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Thomas Blashill on 
“Working Class Dwellings in Blocks." 7.30 p.m. 

Institution af Civil Eng:neers (Students! Mecting).— 
Mr. D. E. Lloyd-Davies on Underground Sources of 
Water Supply." 8 p.m. 

Sanitary (nstitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). — 
Dr. H. Manley on ‘‘ Sanitary Law: English, Scotch, and 
Irish; General Enactments, Public Health Act, 1875, 
Model By-laws, &c." 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen Society. Mr. W. 
Allan, jun., on“ Builders’ Work.“ 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Inspection at Friern Barnet Sewage Works. 


‚т. 
: Architectural Association of Ireland. Visit to Eblana 
Cement Works, Ringsend. 3 p.m. . 
Dundee Institute of Architecture, —Visit to Villas in 
West End. 
Edinburch Architectural Assoctation.—Visit to Fire 
Brigade buildings and Council Chamber. 


ا 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY ¢‏ 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT.‏ 


January 23.—By Davin Burnett & Co. 
Westminster.—17, Page st., u.t. д) yrs, g. r. 67., 


“Vi. 8 L300 
Stoke Newington.—17, Lordship-park, u.t 74 yrs., 
g. T. 107. тоз., єл. [Ж ESRA P 940 
Hy W. Н, HirrowN. 
Hackney. 24, Urswick-rd., f., г. 364. 600 
Urswick-rd., a plot of ground, f. .......... Pew 100 
By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Pimlico.—H ugh-st., i.g.r. 10¢., u.t. 27 yrs., g. r. 1s. 175 
Churton-st., i.g.r. 284, u.t. 28 yrs., g. T. 64., with 
reversion ....... 2222 [ Ls 510 
Warwick-st., i.g.r. 267. 10s., u.t. 234 yrs., g. r. 34, 
with геусгїоп.................... РОА 73 670 
Belgravia.— Eaton- pl., i. g. r. s 494, u. t. 20 YTS., 
Е.т. 40., with геуегвіоп..................... » 1,070 
Lowndes-+y., i. g. r. jo/., u. t. 20 YTS., g. r. 104., 
With геуегзіоп................... RES Gates 890 
Chesham-pl., ig г. 407., u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. 52, with 
h; COR OUO CK P SR ic 1,040 
St. Pancras —Endsleigh:street. i. g r. зой, u. t. 
18 yrs , g. r. 5l, with reversion¶nn . 455 
Gordon-sy., i.g.r. 264. 12s, u. t. 20 yrs., g. r. 
sl, will teversloe nnn зам» 505 
Battersea. — Vork- road, Queen's Head“ p.-h., 
Lf Боб ü H.P. 154. ............ 740 
Brompton. St. Oswald’s-road, i-g.r.’s 757, u.t. 
57 yrs., Б.Г. 44, with reversions (in lots)... 1,601 
Clapham.—Lynham-road, i.g.r. 1874, u. t. 33 yrs., 
))). 8 200 
Peckham.—Friern-road, 1. g. r. 234, u. t. 77 yrs, 
ЧИЕН 450 
Friern-road, i.g.r. 137, u.t. 77 yrs., g. r. nil. 260 
Highbury.—Elwood-street, — f.g.r.'s 644. 125., 
reversion in 76 yrs. (in lots) ................ 1,568 


By F. WARMAN, 
Barnsbury.— 89, 95, and 97, Barnsbury-rd., u. t. 


195 yrs., g. r., 134. 108., T. 1267. .............. 755 
Highbury.—111, Highbury Quadrant, шї. 4091 
SIS PTA d d esas RES 600 
Canonbury.— 31, St. Mary's-rd., u. t. 45 yrs., g. r. 
IO TOSS ⁰⁰ Vo eed v 550 
Finsbury-pk. 40, Digby-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 
F Л О LUE ee rA CERIS APA 445 
Holloway. 20 and 21, Ashburton-gr., u. t. 40 yrs., 
Б.Т Bl... жа Өз Е 455 
By CRAFTER, Harris, & Со. (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Greenwich.—Blackwall-lane, the Mitre" p.-h., 
u. t. 19À yrs., r. Sot, with goodwill .......... 15,000 
Ву W. Кміснт & BRANcGw IN (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). ы 


Hackney.—Morning-lane, the“ Duke of Welling- 


{оп p.h., u.t. 24 yrs., r. 1004., with good- 


AVI РНТ 3 PPP E 100 
By WugrHERLY & Навіктт (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Norwood.— Beulah-hill, Beulah Spa Tavern, 
u. t. 19 vrS., Т. 100l., with goodwill .......... 3,409 


By A. BuRTENSHAW & SON (at Lewes). 
Hellingly, Sussex.— The Plenties Farm, 7а. z r. 


BF Di Coss epe нек КЕК ay exe Wadi psu dins Soo 
Bournes Farm, 8a. 1 r. 10 p. .......... 8 450 
Alfriston, Sussex.—A piece of pasture, зг. 8 p., с. 100 
The Vicarage Field, 1a. 2 r., 0............. wea 180 


January 24.— Ву Вкометт & TAYLOR. 
Pentonville.—98, Pembroke-st., u.t. 50 yrs., g. r. 


j V aq ТЕ 245 

14, Albert-st., u. t. 48 yrs., g. r. 6, r. 35. 255 
Caledonian- rd. — 28 and 42, Story: st., u. t. 443 yrs., 

Е.Г. A 1.76. .... e gara 650 


Contractions used іп these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground.rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; р.г. for ground.rent ; т. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; с. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum : yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included. in this List, see precious issues.) 


— рй es жыт - - жұ --- 


2 a лы, — — "s — she Lll س‎ see ل‎ ee ---- 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, 1 اا‎ 
*Laying out Park and Playground ..................... ........ Rawtenstall Corporation ............| 502; 307. ; 20 cues FF serene A «| Мағ 30 
*Inürmary and Pavilions for Imbeciles .................. Leicester Guardians.....................| 1001.5 501. ; 25. . . қ 


MN MERE esses April?8 


CONTRACTS. | 
| 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by ыан 
] : : 
Works and Materials ........ FFC St. Marylebone Vestry ............... Court House, Marylebone-laue . . ess . Feb. 3 
Stone, Kerb, and Pavin ggg . do. do. do. 
Sewering, Paving, &c., Glasbrook-terrace .................. | Mountain Ash (Glam.) U. D. C. . Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash ........... is enu des “ОЛТУ Feb. 6 
Private Streets ONE — Кара егы Willesden District Council ......... O. Claude Robson, Public Оћсев, Dyne-road, Kilburn ........ do. 
*Making-up Bradgate- road . Lewisham Board of Works Surveyor's Department, Town Hall, Catford ................ Sah seque б do. 
*Making-up Honley-road................. e "m do. do. do. 
*Making-up Doggett-road .......................................... do. do. do. 
Making- up Ackroyd- road FCC do. do. do. 
Making - up Nelgarde-road ........ . F do. do. do. 
Making-up Ladbroke-street-lane . ... Amble U. D. C. . .. W. Gibson. Surveyor, 31, Queen-street, Amble ......... Re do. 
Club House, &c., near Armtleld Plain. Mr. R. Thompson. ...... G. T. Wilson, Architect, 121, Durham-road, Blackhill.................. do. 
Additions to Hospital . . ٠ e Billericay R. D. C...... . . . .. . С. E. Lewis. Brent wooceu—u————yuꝗ do. 
Extension of Chemical Works, Dewsbury ................-. E 4 | Milnes & Ұтапсе, Architects, 99, Swan-arcade, Bradford monn, do. 
House, East Church-street, Elgin ..................... ТРЕ Mr. Thomson . . . . . . . . . . . Sutherland & Jamieson, Architects, Elgin ы» 5 do. 
Institute, &c., Hoyland Common ......................22Д95Һ9500..02.. W. J. Sykes, Architect. Hoyland, near Barnsley қ ИЕ do. 
Sewerage Works, Foxtleld. . . . . Ulverston R.D.C. .................... . . C. W. Dean, 3, Benson- street, Ulverston ...... РР РИН Feb. 7 
Fire Bricks, Retorts, &C. ................ 5 OHNE Accrington Gas and Water Board, C. Harrison, St. James-street, Accrington...... ана | do. 
Alterations, &c., Cemetery Lodge .. ... Hebburn U. D. C...... К J. B. Renton, Surveyor, Argyle-street, Hebburn .. do. 
Stables, &c., for 48 horses, НаП................................. North-Eastern Railway co W. Bell, Architect, Kork... . serene . do. 
Sewerage Works, &c., West Exe e T РЯ Tiverton (Devon) Corporation ... . | J. Siddalls, Borough Engineer, Town Hall .... Dem аталығы з do. 
Stores, Carlton, near Wakefleld ............................. Leeds Industrial Co-op. Soc. Ltd.] J. W. Fawcett, 10, Albion-street, Leeds e C0 do. 
Additions to Retort House, Cloughfold ....................., Rossendale Union Gas Со. ...........| Smith & Cross, Architects, Rochdale ...... FFF Т do. 
"Iron Staircases and Doors ................. esses Langport Guardians . . ßxßr LLL mme Feb. 8 
Public Convenience. Wood - street, Brompton, Kent ...| Gillingham U. D. C.. . F. C. Boucher, Gardiner-street, New Вготрбоп.......................... do. 
Additions to Cottage, Exmouth. ео Mr. J. J. Bastin.................. icis ds E. E. Ellis, Architect, The Strand, Exmouth ............... ә... do. | 
Offices, Beeton-street, Hull ........ e e Seulcoates Guardians ..,........ | T. B. Atkinson, Architect, 11, Trinity House-lane, Hull do. 
Guernsey Granite . CCF diseina Strood (Kent) Guardians ....... -.| The Clerk, Workhouse, Strood . Шш кслсс do. | 
"Carting Away Slop and Sweepings...................... .. St. Marylebone Vestry ........ — Court House, St. Marylebone......................... 5 do. | 
Entrance Gates, Deepdale-road .................................| Preston Corporation. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall TEM ROGA Feb. 9 
Fire Bricks, Retorts, & . VEU Shettield United Gas Co....... ........| Hanbury Thomas, Commercíal-street, Sheffield ...... FO do. | 
Five Houses, Victoria-street, New Brompton, Kent. . . F. Smith, Architect, Bank Chambers, New Brompton. pan do. 
Road Metal ........ ПЕТИНЕ VCC Warwickshire County Council ......| J. Willmot, County Surveyor, Birmingham sisse uie do. | 
Coastguard Buildings, Cemaes, Anglesea ..................| Admiralty . sss .........| Director of Works, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W. CC... | do. 
Maring up 10 New Streets . ..... .... ... .... . Егріпрћат (Norfolk) R.D.C.......... T. Ling. Northrepps, Norwich ............... C .. Feb. 10 
Girder FootbridgeU:ul q ....| Padiham U.D.C............. 00.an. J. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Chambers, Padiham | do. 
Schools, Surrey:-street.......................... FCE Luton School Board J. R. Brown & Son, Architects, Castle-street, Luton... do. 
Offices, Stores, & c., Cheetham  .......... ТИЕ Manchester Corporation J. M. M'Elroy, Town Hall ..................... .... V | do. 
Road Works, Victoria- road, &c............. . n Hebburu U. D. C. . .. J. B. Renton, Surveyor, Argyle- street, Hebbur n .| Feb. 12 
Supplies (various)... ................ 3 а p iv t Vue Ud. West Ham County Council ......... See Advertisement ........ TER AUREIS NEUEN E И do. 
Stores, Pontefract.road, Knottingley .. C. Keyworth, Architect, Bank Chambers, Pontefract .................. do. 
Alterations to Schools, East-street .)......................... Farnham School Board ...............| J. А. Eggar, Architect, West-street, Farnham ........... о о... do. 
‘Paving Blocks ................................ — —— vers St. Marylebone Vestry ...... -... | Court House, St. Maryleboue ec, do. | 
‘Chimney Shaft. . .. МИНА КӨн Кү Shoreditch Хезфгу........................ Kincaid, Waller, & Manville, 29, Great George-street, S. W. Feb. 18 
* Works and Materials q Willesden District Council ......... O. Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W, ...... do. 
Coal Office, Westhourne РатК......... .......................... Great Western Railway Company G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, V . ge do 
Sewer. Blackford Bridge and Hampson Mills ..,......... Bury (Lanes.) Corporation... ........| A. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Corporation Offlces . ne do 
*Underground Convenience .......................... ыны Woolwich Local Board of Health| Н. О. Thomas, Town Hall, Woolwich ...... VC do. 
*Kerbing and Channelling ........... . РОЗЕ Bromley U. D.C. Peers Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley. ОВИ A ee do. 
Concrete Reserveir near Buxton ........... КОЛТО Doveholes Waterworks Co., Ltd.| Sterling & Swann, Civil Engineers, Town Hall Chapel · en · le · Frith do. 
'Pulling-down and Rebuilding. ...... . ... . . . Gloucester Corporation A. J. Dunn, 31, 5t. Michael’s-syuare, Gloucester ns. | Feb. 14 
Paving, Channelling, e ͤ——B . . Fleetwood U. D. C. € E. Frobisher, Civil Engineer, Town Hall Е до. | 
Sewering, &c., Charlecombe-street ............. F Birkenhead Corporation C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hall... e do. 
Rawtenstall Kerbs, d 00s. NE do. 0. ма Боа do. ' 
Waterworks ........................ MEUS TUR ess Lampeter Corporation 0. M. W. Davies, Civil Engineer, 3, Gloucester-pl NON do. 
*Making and Sewering Roads Ж» РАТИ өгөө “ : C. Stanley Peach, ?s, Victoria-street, Кешш nw И do. 
sheer е Park.. e . 1 Bn corporation pamm A. E. White, Engineers, Town Hall „„ do. 
Retaining Wall. . . EN € e eres deus eaton Norris U. D.C. .................. W. C, Sheard, Civil Engineer, 79, Heaton Moor-rd., Hea ч do. 
Works, Materials, Services. . . . Battersea Vestry /.. J. T. Pilditch, Municipal Buildings, Lavender ail ви aas do. 
Works at Public Baths ....... PR M 5% . . . Hampstead Уезбгу.................... ....| Vestry Hall, Hampstead. . | MR TM MAR Feb. 15 
‘Services and Materials „ S Lambeth Vestry. . . .. . . . . . H. Edwards, Vestry Hall, Kennington Green, S... do. 
Lamp Columns, Manhole Covers, & Inspection Covers Bethnal Green Vestry ..................| Е. W. Barratt, Vestry Hall, Church Row, Bethnal Green ............ do. 
Impounding Reservoir, Cwm Brombil, Glam. ............ Mr. E. Кпох ..............-..-. S Taylor, Sous, & Co., Engineers, 27, Great George-street, S. W. Feb. 16 : 
Water Supply, Lydford ............... ырақ талданады Tavistock R. D. C. ... . . . G. D. Bellamy, Engineer, 64, Courtenay- street Plymouth... aes € do. 
Kerbs, Setts, Paving Bricks, бс. . .... . . .. . | Birmingham Corporation. J. Price, City Surveyor, Council House . . n Feb. 17 
‘Alterations and Additions to Schools at Staines Egham School Board  ..................| J. А. Engall, Clarence-street, Staines..................... Ne stein Feb. 19 
"Trial Bore Holes .......................... RR Beckenham I. D. C. РНЕ J. А. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham... do. 
‘Road Materials and Articles .......... а . . . . Newington Vestry. . . . . . . . .. I. J. Dunham, Vestry Hall, Walworth, 8.8. 4tI4 do. 
Granite, Flint, Kc. . . Mutford апа Lothingland R. D.C. A. J. Firby, Surveyor, Carlton Colville, Lowestoft „ Feb. 22 
Road Materials . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . ый ОСИ Belper R.D.C................... В К. C. Cordon, Civil Eugineer, Duttield, near Derby nsscsnns un. Feb. 24 
"Ten Blocks of Artizans’ Dwellings, Westminster. London County Council ...............| Architect's Department, 17, Pall Mall East, S. W. . Feb. 27 
Surveyors’ Materials Batley Town Council .................. O. J. Kirby, Civil Engineer, Market-place, Batley әни Маг. ] 
Hospital, Joyce Green, near Dartford........................ Metropolitan Asylums Board .. . . A. & C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E. C. Coe MÀ ....| Mar, Ц 
Alterations to Co-op. Stores, Westgate, Rotherham | .. Н. L. Tacon, Architect, 11, West Gate, Rotherham.......... ........| No date 
House, Bradford.road, Wakefleld . . . 4 W. Wrigley, Architect, 6, Westgate, Wakefield... ........ — Á— do. | 
Forty-four Houses, Weaste, Manchester t J. Alker & Co., 25, Brazennose-street, Manchester do. 
Yorkshire Зе0з..................... TEN — 7 F Tynemouth Corporation ...............| J. Е. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth ......... 55 ides: do. 
Warehouse, Felixstowe-road, Ipswich. . EO: poc J. W. Start, Architect, Colchester . . . VVV do. 
House, Distington, Cumberland. J. Brown, Furnace-road, Distingtorn . uẽ ee MSS do. 
House and Shop, Walker-road, Harrogate .................. Mr. J. Johnson ........... ЕКТІ .| H. E. & А. Bown, Architects, James-street, Harrogate .......... sidus do. 
Club and Institute, Sheriff Hill, Durham ................| ш... Р P. Rogerson, Windy Nook-road, Sheriff Hill .. TM IE do. 
| 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. l 
Nature of Appointment By whom Advertised Application, 
| ppoin б у зей, Salary. | to be in 
—  ——— — MÓ——— MÓÁ— MÀ — 1 — ee ا‎ шу ا‎ — : “ыыы — 
Druughts mann eene e .....| Hackney Vestry . ыды rr ð тила Feb. 6 | 
OE MMC C———————— . | School Board for London солғын ROMs pee WOOK sonde eicere j '; 52 anil СЕЛДЕН Feb. 3 
‘Sewers’ Superintendent. .. . „ O TRADE T e| Camberwell Vestry „п... 1504. rr аады Айы айал: —— . Feb. 12 | 
* Engineering Assistant ) 8 Huddersfleld Corporation. ... 1994. per annum ............. —uͤ ͤ7é4—L(„ d — - & eee Feb. 14 
Teacher of Drawing, Colombo. ... F NE Colonial Осе ............ eese eres 4,200 Rs. per ANNUM ..............0.0...2.4.... . V Feb. 28 
| me n S m лат en eae — Ä 


Those marked with an asterisk (°) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. lv. Contracts, pp. Iv. vi. ҮШ. x. & xxiv, Public Appoinw ments, pp. XX. © nV. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS : 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard Paras 
8. 
White Sea : first yellow deals... . 18 o o 
Second O. $999*280060 соооо 64 ve оа 16 о 9 
Third do „ 13 I0 O 
Battens, ов., 308., and 155. less res- 
E 1$ 0 0 
Second do. *** 12 о о 
nS, 306. and 906. respec: 
tively. 
Petersbarg, white deals .......... 1010 о 
Do. white Банер... 9 0 0 
Ri. vite бан 000060006000 60 оо ое 9 10 о 
5 mixed yellow deals ...... 16 o o 
Third do. оогсоосоьоо ооо зеееееее 14 о о 
Fourth до. 09 ооо сооооовсооео во ae 12 о о 
Fifth doo 11 O О 
Battens, 308., s0&, and 106. 
y 
Whitewood, 10 to so per cent. less. 
Finnish ow . :.. 11 00 
. 108, 58, less respec- 
tively, 
Whitewood, 5 to 10 per cent. less. 
Norw АЕ коой yellow batten 8 о о 
е соогоо „ „66 2 6 „% %%% %% ое 15 о 
Fourth do. 00 0о оооооооооооо ое Ф Таз о 
Whitewood, ros, less. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
40 k. 3in....... ТТТ Са 015 0 
Brack TCR . 013 0 
Ени Не deals, &c., per 
H. 
ist, Bright and Dry sizes зо оо 
11) 11) ен oe 13 оо 
and m sizes 15 ОО 
D i ts.. 10 о о 
sizes o o 
WE MEE oe 
«b i lar sizes i o o 
ents .. оо 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. i 
First, tines 010 О 
Second „ ТКТ 9 o о 
Third " ——— 66 15 о 
Fourth у, ТИРИ es. 8 о о 
VV 
75. 9G., 55. less res 
ew i Sore deals: Ec. 8 10 0 
dments, battens, and б œ. 8 о о 
United States pitch pine planks and 
00000 ооопооооооов ео 10 о о 
13 by 64 and 7 in. 1st Plow es 10 O 
LEE EJ 6 
1 by 6} and 7 in. rst +0060 5 6 
90 IL "n te “...е 6 о 
n " and yellow .... 8 о 
П " » white .... 7 о 
J by 6} & zin. тм K and yellow 79 
v white 7 6 
187 hand 7 in 1st yellow and 
... Феееееогеевеее % о 
1 by 6j and 7 in. and and 
white (di Фееоеееееее овое 7 
by 6j and 7 in. rst yellow and 
5 
7 in. ow 
white (ditto)... .... ........ 6 o 
Narrower widths at то per cent. less. 
ard quality at 15 per cent. less than 
Danzig and Memel Id 
Best middling „ 315 0 
Good middling and Second... 3 5 о 
бейнеш. сы. 3-5 0 
BiU Tee eo Halks. si 2 10 0 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 3 5 0 
Small. Фееевеогееооеедеегее 2 10 o 
Quebec Timber per load 
Yellow еесеегосеееее ғ. г. 4 15 0 
Oak ***«es5e*90«a59690900089007200€90 4 12 6 
Elm ооо оа осоьосоооооовоо ов оо ee 4 2 6 
Ash EREET 22 “евееееегеееееаеов 3 7 6 
Birch е... Фееееееое.о LEE E EJ 3 7 6 
New | , Birch ...... 3 2 6 
vo 1 317 6 
ainscot, og, 18 cu — 
Crown (Hag. & Dutch nominal { 37 6 
Tn 2 12 6 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
Peters болатыны 4 О О 
Riga and J 410 О 
oyin гон perfe ш ы. о о I 
per mille size pi 
M 1 Crown F $30 о о 
Фееееоееегеогеееефеееее 190 о о 
: stasis Band Re 165 о 0 
inia, sing . 939 о о 
United States, Pipe .....,...... 37 10 о 
Hogsbead, extra heavy and double 
%% dada ie swan 32 о о 
Indian Teake ............ load 
British Cuiana Greenheart pu Те» p: 85 5 
abogany, per foot superficial— 
Кома, cargo average esÉs 006 
Фееебгеевеееее ee o о 4 
Tabasco, d. . T “єр 
pacan, do. —̃—Ü—ꝓU k . y½ О О 4 
anama, 00. 6 „„ „% „6 „66 ... 
African, doo . ee 
85 Tm ЖҮГЕРІ o o 6 
t. ingo, do о о 5 
Do. Curls (good to prime) .... о o 
Walnut, American ) OU e. 032 ч 
Do. до, (planks and ).... ово 
Italian, per foot superficial .. e. оо 3 
Sea, per ton е... ee 6 о о 
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* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
[ е approximately, should 
added in order to arrive at the Current trade prices. 


landed in the docks. Ten per cent., 


Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube.. 
boards) 


n „p Pi and 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
foot cu теетееееотоееегегееәе 
Whitewood, American 
n 99 


uartered oak ,, 5 


хи eee БЕ 


arrah 


М 
о0о0202 09 0 00 00 ооо о о 


spars 


d spars, ordinary to fair.. 
Degame зрага.................... 


METALS. 

lnon—Pig in Scotland on 
Bar, W ; in London 6 6 66% „„ 
Do. do. at works in Wales 


Do. Staff ire, in London.... 


Corrgzr—British cake and ingot .. 
poet selected (KEE eee 
heets, strong.... @eeeee -әееееееее 
Chili ӘФегеоеееееоееоееоеееееоее 


pum $*wesevorevesseses es КОП 

Papal Со. ene RO 2 
eet, Eng per sq. 
and upwards 


Zinc-—English seat ..........i0m 
U е ontagne "9906 ә“... 
Spelter ec*699*02090000002050«2€0920** 
Tin—Straits ee 2020206929 e.. 
дао —€— e 
n ots LE E E E 6 ee 
Banca 5 9 95*»ñ»ẽ» .... 
Billiton .......... .еесегеееевее 
OILS. 
Linseed овоо оо ton 
Cocoanut, осоо %% % ог 0000989 
ро С ON 4. .еегегеәәеегеее ... 
OB ....... ооовевео е .... 
Rapeseed, English, pale 
Do. Brown 00000 Фоооооооове е 9 „ 0 
Oleine та ёге өө жө —— 
Lubricating U.S. оооосооо оо eee 
Black ..... бейта бөө аен 
ir ear E ... Darrel 


Turpentine 020600 04 68 64 4 00000066 —] 


PRICES CURRENT аза шығ 
s. 


ооо 00000 


I 
1 


39 


BRICKS, &c. 


s. d 
Hard Stocks .... 36 
Rough Stocks.... 32 


” ІД 


Grizzles...... Ses 32 6 „, К 
Smooth Bright 

Facing Stocks. 62 o „, T 
Shippers ........ 45 6 „ " 
Fletton ....... ew 31 Ó وو‎ % 
Red Wire Cuts. 34 0» m 
Best Fareham Кей 71 6 „ "M 


Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordsbire .. 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 
Best White Glazed 
Bricks, Headers 
and Stretchers 240 O „, % 
Quoins and Bull- 
nose 340 
Double Headers 320 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed— Quoins 
and Bullnose .. 
Headers and 
Stretchers 


86 o „, »" 


84 о» Т) 


O p T) 
O p» » 


Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast 
Best Heavy Portland Cement.. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 


weeoeeoea 


NoTE.—The cement and lime is exclusi 


12s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 


260 O „, TI 


. 220 о ” э? 


о 


о 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 
STONE. 

Ancaster in blocks .... 

er 77 S1 7 n” 
Grinshill „ .... 110 3% 
Red Corsehill in blocks 2 5 
Red Mansfield » 2 44 ” 


Hard York 


(under ҷо ft. sup.) 
6 in. Rubbed » 


3 in. self-faced „, 


TILES. 
s. d 


. 2 2 10 22» 
6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 


1 
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2 9 
з о 
1 6 
2 9 
4 о 
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2 9 
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8 o 
5 о 
10 о 
оо 
15 0 
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15 0 
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at railway дерді. 


27 


2 
3 in. sawn, both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 
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o 8 
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36 орег ton 


n 
» 
” 
99 
77 


?? 
» 


40 о per thousand less tban best. 


s. d. 
2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly. дерді 


6 per thousand alongside, in river. 
6 


5. LJ 
7 o per yard, delivered. 
6 


ve of the ordinary 


per ft. super. 
at rly. depot. 


» 


99 
” 


Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. дерді. 


hip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 46 © per 1,000 
bip and valley tiles. 3 8 per doz. 
SLATES. 


£ s.d. 
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іп. іп. 
гох то best blue Bangor.. 1: 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep 


16x 8 Т 2 


20X 10 best blue Portma- 
16x 8 T | " 6 oo 
20X то best unfading green 11 оо 
16x 8 10 i 120 


125 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. B. (Amounts should have been stated).—J. R. A. (Be- 

low our limit). —W. F. Y. (Below our ni B. (Amounts 
1 


should have been stated). —'' Enquirer” ( answer the 
question next week).—T. & Co. (Next week). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news гаши 
which have been duplicated for other journals аге МО 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article 15 
pes subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other сесии business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “Тһе Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, ен in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERAVON.—For the erection of a chapel, out- 
дшн», &c., for the Primitive Methodist Trustees. Mr 


Frank B. S-nith, architect, Port Talbot ;— 
Davies & Sons ...... 41,230! J. H. Owens, Port 
Leverton Bros....... 1,210] Talbott .......... £1,205 
ACCRINGTON.—For excavating, sewering, &c., a 

number of streets, for the Town Council. r. W. J. 
Newton, C. E., Town Hall, Accrington :-— 

G. Adams, Oswaldtwistle*...... At per schedule 

W. H. Bury, Oswaldtwistle* of prices. 


ASTLEY (Warwickshire).- For new House at Astley, 
for Mr. F. А. Newdigate, М.Р. Mr. T. F. Тіскпег, 
architect, Coventry. 


McCarthy & Co..... 42,128 C. Haywood ...... 1,740 
J. T. Hanyon ...... 2,000 | A. A. Wincott...... 1,735 
К. Wootton ........ 1,974 | С. Н. Barber ...... 1,730 
J. Worwood....... . 1,962) T. Wincott ....... . 1,685 
C. Garlick.......... 1,950 | Kelley & Son .. ... 1,648 
Isaac & Son........ 1,931 | J. & E. Broad Bros. 1,575 
T. Lines . ........ 1,801 atts & Edmond .. 1,349 
T. Smith, Nuneaton* 1,780 | Shortridge & Denyer 1,525 
T. G. Golby........ 1,778 


BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of offices, stables, 


Lee & Son 435,250 | Harley & S0 £433,400 
G. Squires ........ 35,250 | Bowen & Son...... 33,222 
W. & J. Webb .... 34,403 | Lowe & Sons 32,635 
J. E. Moorhouse .. 34,115 | Barnsley & Sons“. 31,888 


— 


BLAENTYLERY (Mon.). For the erection of school, 
out · offices, &c., for the Aberystruth School Board. Мг. 
R. L. Roberts, architect, Victoria Chambers, Abercarn. 


uantities by architect 
J. Linton ава 97 o OW. Phillips .. £2 580 о о 
отаѕ & Со. 2 boo o о| Gaen Bros. .. 2,545 18 7 
Davies Bros. 2,718 1 6] Bagley & Co., 
A. P. Williams 2,700 o o Abertillery® 2,467 1 3 


BOURNE (Lincs).- - For the erection of six cottages, for 
Mr. G. Wheatley. Mr. F. С. shilcock, architect, West- 
street, Bourne :— 


Ludlow ...... £1,219 То о | Darnes ........ £039 о о 
Edlington .... 1,219 о о | Hinson ........ 850 о o 
Wright & Wall 1,219 o о | Chappell & Son 814 o o 
Cawdron & налар & 

Scotney .... 1,135 4 6 Son, Bourne* 795 o o 
J. Scotney.... 1,120 o о | Lohn. 790 o о 


CLEETHORPES.—For the erection of pavilion to 
proposed revolving tower. Messrs. Clarke & Warwick, 
architects, London :— 

Hewins & Goodhand.. £369 | W. Ion 
[Both of Grimsby.) 


DARLINGTON.—For the execution of main sewerage 
works, Cockerton, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
H. T. Neilson, surveyor, 7, Horse Market, Darlington. 
Quantities by the surveyor :— 

Blackett & Son, Feethams, Darlington *....£557 


LANCASTER.—For providing and laying sewer pipes 
(333 yards), with manholes, &c., Galgate, for the Rural 
District Council. Mr. William Dixon, surveyor :- - 


as. Johnson .. 223 16 о | Ј. Bairick ...... £139 18 6 
oe Johnson.... 177 19 6| D. C. Goddard, 
. Kitchin .... 156 14 о Morecambe*.. 138 2 6 


LEICESTER.— For the erection. of business premises 
in High-street, Leicester, for Mr. George Pink. Mr. W. 
H. Simpson, architect and surveyor, Alliance Chambers, 
Horsefair-strect, Leicester :-- 


Marston & Son .. 62,387 о | Duxbury ........ 2,400 О 
W. Hanson 2,677 o| Hutchinson & Son 2,349 o 
W. G. Brown.... 2,338 о | Herbert X Sons .. 2,373 10 
J. O. Jewsbury,* T. Herbert 2,341 О 
188, London- H. & W. Chambers 2,355 о 
road, Leicester 2,309 о Moss & Son, Ltd. 2,355 о 


Riddett & Со... 2,355 о 


[Sce also next page. 
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LEEDS.— For the execution of foundation works, Vicar- | District Council. 


lane, for Mr. R. Wray. Mr. W. H. Thorp, architect, 61, 
Albion-street, 


Leeds: 
Myers & Sons, Woodhouse · street, Leeds*.. .. £920 


LONDON. жы LESEN E and repairs to No. 9, 


Parson's-green, am, S. W., for the Guardians of the 
Poor of теъ Ра Pariah. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, architect. 
5 by Mr. W. Thomas :— 
idgeway MacArthur & 
НЕР S 456 o © at. ‚....... 54,950 о о 
i ; f Rich 5,695 о о G. Lyford . 4,892 12 6 
kerill 5,129 о о T. G. Shar ing- 
Lott & Son лот o of ton, un- 
Spencer, Santo bead 4,599 © о 
& Co 497 © o 


LONDON. ды the erection of warehouse premises at 
No. 2, 3, and 4, Hanover-court, Long-acre, W.C., for 
Mesars. Hazell, Watson, & Viney. Mr. W. Ernest Hazell, 
architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. A. 


Paull :— 

Bristow & Sons £4,159 | Stevens Bros. ...... £43,710 
Norris & Son 4.123 | Wagstaff & Sons“ .. 3, 159 
C. W. Patten 4,066 


—— 2 


LONDON. - For the building of public lavatories and 
public sanitary convenience, High-street, Lewisham, for 
the Lewisham Board of Works. Mr. John Carline, 
surveyor, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, S. E. Quan- 
tities by Mr. J. Randall Vining, 89, Chancery: ane, 
W.C. 


. T. Gloag ........ £2,490 | J. & C. Bowyer .... £2,263 

oulton & Co. 2,320 | E. R. Palmer ...... 2,230 
Thomas & Edge... 2,295 Finch & Co., Lam- 
Sandford & Co. .... 2,285 beth? visis 2,229 


I. ON DON. For the erection of school buildings, out- 
buildings, fences, &c., in Kensington- avenue, Manor 
Park, E., for the Little Ilford School Board. Mr. S. 
Jackson, architect, 65, Fenchurch-street, E.C. Quantities 
by Mr. Walter Lawrance, 13, Hart- street, W. C.: 


Harris & „ £25,068 | Chessum & Son.. 3 
Shelbourne & Co... 25,938 J. W. Jerram..... . 21,498 
W. J. Maddison 24,882 | Carter, Grays .... 21,494 
G. Sharpe ........ 24.517 | Perry & Co 21,437 
F. Britton ........ 24,234 | Gregar & Sont. 20,422 


1 Accepted subject to approval of Education Department. 


| MADRON (Commi e —For additions, &c., to schools, 
Heamoor, for the School Board. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, 
architect, Penzance :— 


W. H. Trounson £1,478 o] J. Berryman : £1332 4 
Perkins & Co. 1,446 o ggo. 718 
J. Nicholas...... 1,422 0 lurnett & Walters* bó 16 
E. Pidwell ...... 1,364 0 {All of Penzance.) 


NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection of car-shed and 
offices, Mansfield-road, Sherwood, for the Corporation. 
Mr. Arthur Brown, C. É., Guildhall, Nottingham :— 


J. Boyfield .. £11,516 о о Jas, Wright.. £10,665; 6 o 
Hodson& Son 11, 300 о O A. G. Bell .. 10,376 о о 
H. Vickers .. 11,055 o ө ‚ С. Thomas 10,277 о о 
J. Hutchinson 10,080 о wae 10,000 О о 
А. В. Clarke 10,848 4 W. Maule .. 9,900 o o 
Dennett & T Woolston, 

Ing'e...... 10,750 о O Crocus-st.* 9,720 о o 
T. Barlow .. 10,499 10 


Q 
(All of Nottingham.] 


PENARTH (Wales) -- For the execution of street 
works, Windsor-road and Victoria-road, for the Urban 


—  — — MM M MÀ M € ر‎ — —— 


C. B. N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


0, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, ВАСЕ HILL, 
riot GARDEN 20. HAY’ STREET, 


арон “ROAD, Е.С. 
HOOK o ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


ТНЕ LARGEST fen 
CKNHB88, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Tele. Address : ‘ANEWIN : London. 


ТИІС. 
Telephone, No. 774 Holborn. 


Penarth :— 
Windsor-voad. 
Barnes, Chaplin, & Co. .............. £804 1 6 
Richt & Co; , er Ra 705 11 5 
Charles Cox, Sully-terrace, Penarth* 66415 8 
Victoria-road. 
Barnes, 5 S A ci Pa же is E 19 7 
harles: Cox: елар desnisa ia 9 1 


Rich & Co., ., 79, De Burgh · st., Cardiff“ ^d O I 


RAWTENSTALL (Lancs).—For the 
соке and kerbs, for the Corporation. Mr. А. 
Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall :— 
Ee & Brooks, Cloughfold* ...... 
Ormerod Ashworth, * 
Heyes & Co., Stacksteade By 
Windle & Sons, Waterſoo t. schedule. 
Walton Bros., Rawtenstall* 
Rd. Syddall, Stackstead s 


suppl apply of of = 


wson, 


RUSKINGTON (Lincs).—For the construction ora 
brick tower до ft. high, surmounted by a cast-iron tank to 
bold 29,000 gallons, and Council room and offices, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. Jesse Clare, C.E., Sleaford. 
Quantities by the ous — 
Т. Rowland 42,412 | F. 


1,430 


Pattinson, Rus- 
kington* 


тезееебее 


ec 1,430] kington® ........ 61,294 


RUSKINGTON (Lincs).—For the supply of about 
3.750 yards 4 іп. and 3 іп. cast-iron pipes, for the Urban 
istrict Council. Mr. Jesse Clare, C.E., Sleaford :— 


T. Rowland.......... £846 | F. Pattinson, Rusking- 
5. C. Skinner ........ 701 V 6763 
Maxey & Son........ 790 


TWICKENHAM.- For the supply of basalt macadam, 
Hounslow, for the Twickenham iban District Council. 
Mr. F. W. Pearce, surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham :— 


S. e 
. Runnalls ........ 15 9| A. & F. Manuelle. 
ndon Basalt Stone J. Wainwright & 
Co 855 ; Shepton Mal- 
L. Sommerfeld .... 13 9 let 
Whitwick Granite 
Co., Lid. 


s. d. 
12 O 
6 
13 9 
6 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER "(Published Weekty) is supplied DIRECT from 


the Office to residents in any part of th at the 

rate of тоз. per annum unter) PREPAID o all s of 

Europe: и Sd Aun a New теша, India, China, Eeyion, 
(payable to DOUG 


&c Remittan 
FOURDRINIER) IER) should be addressed to publisher 
BUILDER," No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


. in lishing Oft "un е SUBURBS, by 
ying at the Pu 


prepa 
receiving “The Builder, ene 2 s Post. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J" ETRIDGE, J! 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready tor immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QUALITY 


FLETTON BRICKS. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Mr. E. J. Evans, C. E., Council Offices, THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL TRÀ PROVED KINDS oF 


FLUATE, be Haein Wa 
ї тоо 
Materie S 


and Preserving Building M 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 
The Doulting Stone Co.) = 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- Han, 
erzet. 


Som 
London Agent: — Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven - street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E. C. —The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floor, 
fat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk - oom 
8 tun rooms, and terraces, рші 

ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADvt, 


SPRAGUE & СОЯ, Leid., 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METOHIM & SON (отео отита 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post if ДУН. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, c. de. 
Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices : 136 & 138, Haokney Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone: 1319 AVENUE. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp 000906. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors: 


[ADYT, 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalt 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., NW. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation- rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 
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Metal Work at the Burlington Club. 


БІЛЕ Committee of 
the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club 
have got together 
such a collection 
of decorative 
metal - work as 
has seldom or 
never been seen 
in one room be- 
fore. What gives additional interest to it is 
that this is entirely an exhibition of the 
application of decoration to objects of use; 
there is nothing that is merely ornamental ; 
everything in the room has been made 
originally for a practical purpose. Armour 
figures largely in it; ‘swords also and 
daggers; keys and lock-plates; caskets and 
knockers ; and there is hardly an object in 
the room that is not worth attention for 
artistic design or executive skill—in most 
instances for both. Another point, to which 
attention is rightly called in the preface 
to the catalogue, is that the exhibition 
is confined to objects into the making 
of which heat has entered very little, 
except for annealing and soldering pur- 
poses; “everything has been fashioned by 
carving, filing and chasing from the solid, 
or piercing and embossing the sheet metal 
while cold." In a day when iron and steel 
are 8o wofully misused for the production of 
things which exhibit either utility with no 
attempt at beauty, or ornament devoid of 
value or meaning, such a collection is not 
only a source of enjoyment but ought to be 
exceedingly instructive, if those who are 
most in want of instruction could be brought 
to study it. We also meet here with 
occasional (though rare) esthetic mistakes, 
which have likewise their value to the 
student. | 

. Lock-plates and. keys form the first two 
sections of the collection. Of the lock-plates 
the French examples are much the finest; 
the Germaa in comparison are mostly 
somewhat commonplace in conception, the 
English are comparatively coarse in execu- 
tion. The architectural character of most of 


the French examples is remarkable, and is 
especially shown in the chest lock No. 6, 
with its canopy, pinnacles, and figures, and 


surrounding margin of flamboyant tracery, 
the latter of the most beautiful and pliant 
workmanship ; and there is nothing in this 
miniature architectural detail which is out 
of keeping with the position and use of a 
lock-plate. Among the German locks No. 12 
is noteworthy for its bold and finely-drawn 
sctoll-work. Among the English work in 
this case the best example is the portable 
lectern, No. 23, lent by Sir Chas. Robinson. 
One or two knockers in this case have the 
fault which characterises most knocker de- 
signs, old and new—they do not suggest 
knockers, the knocking portion having no 
essential fitness for its function. 

The keys in the next case are perhaps the 
finest portion of the collection; they form 
quite a poem, and should be studied by the 
designers of modern ceremonial keys, gene- 
rally such sad failures. It is true there are 
one or two mistakes in design, more particu- 
larly in the fifteenth-century key, 'No. 6, 
which is described in the catalogue as 
„perhaps the finest French Gothic key in 
existence," whereby we perceive that the 
writer of the catalogue dwells more on re- 
finement of execution than on suitability of 
design; for in this case the handle or bow " 
of the key is formed by a miniature model 
of a Gothic turret, the details very small 
and delicate, of course making a handle un- 
comfortable to grasp, and weak in appear- 
ance just where strength is requisite. 
If this came to us as a modern cere- 
monial key we should condemn it as a 
bad design, and it is not to be accepted 
merely because it is old; good taste is not 
a matter of chronology. The very fine 
seventeenth-century key No. 18, lent by the 
same owner (Mr. Currie), is also disfigured, 
quá key, by the miniature Doric temple with 
a figure in it, half way up the stem, which 
is quite out of place and weakens the 
implement. These, however, are about the 
only two in the numerous collection to which 
this kind of exception can be taken. 


collection of masterpieces. 


examples ; No. 75 is perhaps the best. 


! The 
majority of them may be said to be a 
There are two 


or three distinct types. There are the 


French quasi-classical keys, the bow formed 


of terminal figures and scroll-work disposed 
in various ways, all of which have the merit 


of forming strong-looking and practicable 
handles as well as fine designs. Most of 
these are dated as sixteenth century ; if this 


is correct, it is rather curious to notice that 


the Renaissance feeling in design appears 
to have seized on the key before it got 
possession of the lock-plate, as several 
of the lock-plates which are completely 
Gothic in style are also assigned to the six- 
teenth century. Perhaps the finest key of 
the French Renaissance type is No. 17, 
with its very wide and boldly designed bow, 
consisting of two winged chimeras with a 
term and a mask between them; the 


student should notice also Mr. Greene's key, 


No. 22, with three winged terms addorsed, 
making a bow with a triangular plan—a 


variation not only effective in appearance 
but making a very good and strong handle 


for grasping. The English keys, rather 
later on an average than the French, are 


mostly characterised by their flat bows of 


very elaborate and delicate open work, and 


with the stems in many cases beautifully and 
very minutely:decorated. Of this class Nos. 


56, 57, 62, and 63 are especially fine. The 
German keys are also of the flat-handled 


variety with open work, but mostly less 


delicate and refined than the English 
But 
this whole case of keys (Case B) is a feast 
of beautiful work, and is worth a visit in 
itself. 

The armour exhibited includes some 
splendid examples of claborate work in 
damascening and other methods of orna- 
menting metal, but perhaps the two most 
impressive exhibits in this class are two 
helmets, one perfectly plain, the other only 
ornamented by modelling the surface, and by 
some slight engraving. The first of these is 
the tilting helmet which forms the central 
piece in Case D. This is of the time of 
Henry VII., and is now in the possession of 
the Rotunda Museum, Woolwich. Тһе 
interest of this is that it gives such a reality 
to one’s conception of a tilting fight. It is 
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not so much a mere head-covering as a 
fortification—a piece of engineering on a 
small scale, all the lines of which are 
designed to make the adversary’s spear- 
head glance off, wherever it may strike. A 
close examination of it shows that the aper- 
ture for seeing opens upwards 
and not frontways, the section 
being something like this :— 
At the edge A the front piece 
is rolled backwards on itself for an inch 
to give it more strength, and in the event 
of the spear-point striking above this 
edge, it would cross the aperture and 
glance off against the rise of the top 
of the helmet. How did the wearer 
see? Evidently his head was kept as far 
back as possible in the helmet, which is 
larger than the head, and his eyes would 
just get a glimpse of his advancing adver- 
sary over the edge A. Like the Vauban type 
of fortifications, like the modern armoured 
turret, this is an example (on a small 
scale) of the manner in which the conditions 
of defence dictate the form of the structure. 
The other helmet we referred to is at the 
` gather end of the room, on the top of Case K,* 
and is numbered 39. It is a steel helmet of 
the sixteenth century, opening down the 
chin, closed in front when in use by a 
piece forged in a kind of ridge-and-furrow 
design, and with a rounded headpiece entirely 
covered with a fluting worked with an accu- 
racy and purity of line which reminds one 
of Greek art. The heads of the rivets along 
the base are each made the centre of a deli- 
cately engraved six-petalled rose. The 
general shape, with the front sloping back- 
wards and the very large rounded “occiput,” 
as one may Callit, gives a curjous suggestion 
of a barbaric type of head, and has an un- 
pleasant appearance but as an example of 
careful design and workmanship, and the 
reticent but refined use of ornament, it is an 
artistic masterpiece. This also comes from 
the Woolwich Museum. On the top of the 
same case the skull of a bascinet“ (No. 36) 
is an excellent example of good, plain work- 
manship and characteristic form. | 
Among the richly ornamented suits or 
of suits of armour in the room there is 
quite an art-museum of beautiful and delicate 
detail. Among these we may direct atten- 
tion to the suit of armour, No. 6 among the 
objects not in cases, the whole surface of 
which is etched and gilt with small arched 
canopies, with alternate subjects of the 
Gorgon's head, the winged thunderbolt, and 
the trident of Neptune, encircled by two 
dolphins, producing the effect of a diaper”; 
we quote the details from the catalogue, for 
it takes a good while to follow them out, but 
the general effect is rich and delicate in the 
extreme, and the manner in which it is 
produced is well worth study, seeing that it 
isa kind of ornament that may be applied 
to any other metal surface just as well as to 
armour. We may also draw attention to the 
rondache of bright steel, No. 6 in Case J, 
with its bands of ornament radiating from 
the centre, and contrasting so effectively with 
the bright steel surface of the remainder. 
The cases of swords are full of beautiful 
work, and are almost as interesting from the 
human as from the artistic point of view. 
* The case was erroneously lettered “К at the time of 


it: we presume this will have been corrected. 
cs ; two or three mistakes also in the placing of the 


A 


bei in the catalogue had the number 14 in the case. 
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The rapiers and daggers in Case L take us 
back to the time of those bloodthirsty 
combats 4 exfrance between men armed 
with a rapier in the right hand and a dagger 
in the left hand (the latter protected by a 
cloak wrapped round the arm), which the 
late Mr. Pettie realised for us in so dramatic 
a manner in perhaps the most effective 
picture he ever painted. Yet there is 
evidence that in their own day such combats 
were not regarded as brutal at all, but heroic 
and worthy of a gentleman. What says the 
worthy Gloucestershire squire, Mr. Higford, 
of the seventeenth century, in his Institu- 
tions,’ a book of good advice for his grand- 
son ?— | 
“The use of armsdoth much differ in these times. 
I hear now the single rapier is altogether in use ; 
when I was young the rapier and dagger. And I 
cannot understand, seeing God hath given a man 
two hands, why he should not use them both for 
his defence. The bravest gentlemen of arms which 
I have seen were Sir Charles Candish, and the 
now Marquis of Newcastle his son, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and Sir Lewis Dives, whom I have seen 
compose their whole bodies in such a posture that 
they seemed to be a fort impregnable ”* 


Thus it will appear that this good old English 
gentleman regarded the joint use of rapier and 
dagger as almost of divine institution, the 
natural result of the fact that God hath 
given a man two hands. It is to be hoped, 
however, that he would not have approved 
of the brutal looking notched rapier, No. 17 
in Case L, though this is worth attention 
from an artistic point of view, from the 
manner in which the notched character of 
the blade is repeated or symbolised in the 
details of the hilt. The eighteenth- century 
small-swords, in Case N, form an interesting 
contrast with the more formidable weapons 
just referred to. You could kill your man 
with them as effectually as with the rapier 
and dagger, but it was done in the gentle- 
manly and polished manner befitting a 
polished age, and with a delicate-looking 
instrument worn as a personal ornament, and 
harmonising admirably with the laced ruffles 
and other characteristics of the costume of 
the period. One could fancy “Sir Plume” 
going abroad with a sword such as 
the English example, No. 2. The two 
French ones which come next in the 
numbering are, however, superior to this 
in delicacy and finish, just as the French 
polish of the period was superior to the 
English imitation. In the intermediate case, 
M, which we have passed over, we should 
call attention to a splendid horse's bit of 
Italian sixteenth-century work (17), and also 
a decoratively treated flat-iron (10), with an 
ivory handle; the only example of the 
decorative treatment of this humble utensil 
which we remember to have seen. 

To heighten the artistic effect of the show 
—for "itis the aim of the club not only to 
show fine things but alse to arrange them in 
the gallery in such a way that they may be 
seen to the best possible advantage "—the 
walls of the room have been completely hung 
with tapestries extending over the whole 
period during which the finest steel work 
was produced, 80 as to form an artistically 
and historically appropriate background. 
Even the Burlington Club, with all its 
records, has hardly ever assembled such a 
splendid and remarkable collection of artistic 


* Quoted in an article in tbe old Pall Mall Gazette 
some five-and-twenty years ago, along ‘with much other 
curious and characteristic matter from Squire Higford's 
Institution 
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work as that which is now to be seep 


there. s" 
We may remind owr readers that h B. 
the exhibition is nominally a private one, # 


both the committee and the individual 
members of the club are ready to extend 
their courtesy to all lovers of art who ask 
for admission. 
— —ÀÀ 
PROGRESS IN ARCHITECTURE* 
Bv PROFESSOR AITCHISON, К.А. 


SHE importance of architecture to a 
nation is so great that I can 
hardly dwell too long upon the 
subject, for the monuments of 
architecture write the history of the tastes 
and attainments of the people at the place 
where and at the time when they were erected 
more perfectly, more strikingly, and more 
permanently than it can otherwise be 
written, and have, too, the inestimable gift of 
showing the monuments in their original 
position. 

One sees at the epochs when a pation 
creates one of the masterpieces of the fine 
arts there is a passion for such creations, if 
one may say so, in the air, and this affects 
the nation where they are created, so that all 
people have a desire to create in that 
direction. | 

Each of the masterpieces of the fine arts 
forms the most cherished treasure’ of the 
nation that has produced it, and eventually 
forms one of the components of the principal 
treasure of the civilised world ; for real wealth 
is what we can enjoy after all the neces- 
saries of life have been supplied. 

One thing atleast we can assert: that this 
overwhelming tendency is by no means now 
directed towards architecture. 

As far as I can make out, there is no 
antagonism between science and art, and 
there appears to be no season why they 
should not both flourisk together, although it 
was mainly in Greek times that they did, fer 
though they both flourished in Italy at the 
same time, architectural art was then on the 
decline, for Galileo was not born till 1564, 
and did not make his first telescope till 1609, 
when all the great architects were dead. 

I suppose it is a rare occurrence when the 
bulk of ordinary people do not desire great 
riches, for with riches whatever can be sold 
may be bought; but you cannot sell or bug 
with gold qualities of the mind, body, or 
will nor that transcendent gift we call in- 
vention. At the present day the nobler 
class of minds are turned towards the investi- 
gation of Nature, which does not requut 
invention, and that profound investigatio» 
mostly leaves its devotees poor, party 
necessarily (for the law can only protect from 
theft an invention for a specific purpose) 
and partly because those whose constant 
efforts are to gain wisdom do not want to 
burden themselves with impediments. The 
more common sort of invention, the mecha- 
nical, if the inventor can apply the dis- 
covered law greatly for man’s material 
advantage, promises wealth beyond th 
dreams of avarice. 

It is part of our duty as architects to try to 
induce mankind to keep in active use the adm 
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* First lecture оп architecture delivered by Professor 
Aitchison to the students of the Royal Academy, ^^ 
Thursday, February 1. As we have been in the babit = 
a long time past of printing the whole series of Roya 
Academy Lectures on Architecture, it may be as ig n 
mention that on this occasion Professor Aitchison, = 
special reasons, has decided not to publish the 
of the course. 
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that he did not think perfection was to be 
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the Saracenic civilisation, who had wrenched 
Jerusalem, a great and valued possession, 
from the Saracens, and who were endowed 
with a wholly new religious fervour. But 
one would think there was attraction enough 
in the hopes of immortality and the delight 
of being able to create to tempt an architec- 
tural genius to study architecture properly 
and profoundly, to strive after a new expres- 
sion, and to think no pains too great to 
'succeed. 

Architects are the poets of construction, 
and though they must copy and paraphrase 
fine examples to learn expression in their art, 
those who have genius should strive how 
they may express the new knowledge and 
the new phases of humanity, for if our 
architecture is to properly express the know- 
ledge, wants, and cultivation of the present 
day, it must get a new element or at least a 
new flavour. You students are to be the 
constructional poets of the immediate future; 
and you should consider whom you think to 
be a great contemporary poet. Do you con- 
sider him who can paraphrase Milton the 
great poet of the age? No; you barely 
regard him, though you may look for the 
exquisite diction of Milton in the con- 
temporary poet and for some of the old 
ideas, but you also ask for the embodiment 
of the great thoughts and achievements of 
the present ; it is this attitude of mind which 
made Tennyson the favourite poet of his 
age among the English-speaking nations. 
The discarded lover evidently has his doubts 
about a savage life as compared with a 
civilised опе :— 
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ration of things beautiful and characteristic 
which is implanted in us; for it seems to me 
that the beautiful forms, colours, proportions, 
and marked character that Nature spreads 
for us everywhere were created for our purifi- 
cation, solace, and delight. The constant 
admiration of the beauties of Nature, and 
the study of the human form, naturally 
suggested to the artistic and poetic Greeks 
the adoption and use of these forms, and also 
a search after the laws that produced these 
effects, and they used abstractions from 
natural objects for the adornment of their 
buildings The Greeks had observed from 
the study of the human form the value of 
simplicity, and what but their admiration of 
a lovely form made them adopt the shell of 
the sea-urchin, the echinus, for the main 
feature in the Doric capital, and the lovely 
spiral of some sea-shell for the Ionic? 
though the original form seems to have been 
suggested by the lotus. It seems to me that 
the most beautiful creations of Greek genius 
have given us work for which we may be as 
thankful as for the beauties of Nature, and 
they certainly come home to us more 
strongly. Architecture has created some of the 
most beautiful and impressive things in the 
world. The perfection the Greeks attained in 
this direction is still the admiration and 
delight of all those who are capable of 
lofty emotions. A modern philosopher, with 
rather an inclination to positivism, declared 


attained in this world till he had seen the 
buildings at Athens. 

Greek architecture does not express all 
we want to express in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for our knowledge and our cultivation 
have enormously increased since those 
days. The lovely Greek mouldings, too, do 
not tell their tale in this sunless and misty 
climate; but, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the best modern buildings we have in 
England are more or less paraphrases of the 
best Greek or Greco-Roman architecture 
when it has been handled by such men of 
genius as Wilkins, Soane, Cockerell, and 
Elmes, of whose works examples may be 
seen at the National Gallery and University 
College, the Bank of England and Bank 
Buildings, the Sun Fire Office, the London 
and Westminster Bank in London, some of 
the insurance offices at Liverpool, the Taylor 
and Randolph Buildings at Oxford, and St. 
Georges Hall at Liverpool We have in 
the architectural school, as you know, 
Several of the models Wilkins had made for 
the National Gallery and University College, 
and you can see the fine taste he had and 
the elaborate pains he took to get harmonic 
proportions. 

Î do not expect now that affluence of 
genius there was in the days of Pericles at 
Athens, after the Athenians had been the 
main factors in defeating the invading 
Persians both by land and sea; hardly that 
which existed in the days of the magnificent 
Hadrian, whose ambition was to, be thought 
à great architect, 

Nor can we expect to rival the best 
Byzantine monuments that resulted from 
Ше architectural school started by Con- 
Santine two hundred years before; still 
less the best of the Arab monuments, for 
the Arabs were what we call a new race, 
and certainly with a new religion, and of 
Such energy that their all-conquering arms 
had nearly subdued the earth. Nor can we 
expect at once to rival the medieval wonders 
Started by a new race newly introduced to 


“There methinks would be enjoyment more than in 
this march of mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts 
that shake mankind.” 

The public, I know, think there is less 
genius, less study, and less labour in creating 
a monument of architecture than in knowing 
the price of brickwork or the rent of land. 
One of the worst signs of the present day is 
that so many able architects are anxious to 
get into a wholesale business, showing that 
wealth, not perfection, is their aim. 

To such of us as reflect it must seem odd 
that we are now condemned to paraphrase 
the architectural works of former ages, and 
this is most strongly forced on those of us 
who are students of Gothic, for when the 
medizvals had solved the structural problem 
of securely vaulting in stone by the use of 
the flying buttress, there was a rapid and 
continuous advance, both structural and 
artistic, until Gothic was superseded by the 
revived Roman of the Italian Renaissance, 
and from that time forward architecture has 
been stationary. It seems to be taken for 
granted by architects and architectural 
writers that esthetic invention in archi— 
tecture is extinct. We cannot say that con- 
structive invention is also extinct, for the 
engineers with the new materials—wrought 
iron, cast iron, and steel—have exceeded the 
feats of the Gothic architects in stone, but, 
except by accident, they have not created 
anything agreeable to look at. 

The American architect, Mr. Leopold 
Eidlitz, was the first writer that I know 
who affirmed that esthetic invention in 
architecture was still possible. He main- 
tains that eesthetic advance is possible if we 
go the right way about it. His book entitled 
"The Nature and Functions of Art, espe- 
cially of Architecture" is the only book I 
know that treats the subject philosophically 
and analytically. The book of Vitruvius is 
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more like a cookery-book in which recipes 
are given than a treatise on Architecture. 
Vitruvius saw this himself, when he said that 
rules will never supply the place of talent, 

All the Italian Renaissance books on 
architecture are guides to the reproduction 
of Roman work. Viollet-le-Duc’s dictionary 
is a manual of Gothic architecture, 

Mr. Eidlitz sweeps away much of the 
accumulated rubbish of the modern notion 
of inspiration by showing the elaborate 
training that the actors and musicians have 
to go through, and the rehearsals they have 
to attend, to enable them to act or play 
together smoothly, and the mathematical 
studies that are necessary for musical com- 
posers ;* but his greatest gift is in holding 
out hopes that architecture, stuck in the mud 
for so many centuries, may progress again, 
if architects will again follow the method 
pursued by the Gothic architects, viz., by 
trying to know what is wanting and con- 
tinually striving to build it; though, from 
the absence of symbolism in the present 
day, it is a hard matter. Fergusson, how- 
ever, seemed to think that some originality 
might be secured by ignoring all the lessons 
of the past, and getting architects to com- 
pete for a church or chapel where style was 
to be abandoned. Nothing can be more 
true than that, if we absurdly suppose any 
period of past architecture was perfect, we 
cannot and do not want to improve on it, 
and if we are absolutely idle and idiotic we 
cannot succeed. 

Mr. Eidlitz sent a letter to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects which was 
read, and was almost the subject of merri- 
ment to many of the hearers who had been 
trained on the usual architectural history, 
although his letter was fraught with the 
greatest promise to those who think on the 
subject. In the first place he stated asa 
self-evident fact that architecture depeuded 
mainly on structural science, and that the 
knowledge of statics was its foundation, and he 
then pointed out that in the works of Nature, 
more particularly in those of animated Nature, 
character and beauty of form were depen- 
dent on the perfection with which animals 
were fitted to their purpose, and that in the 
present teaching this was not taught. He 
says : " Of the differences of the beauty of a 
church, a palace, a courthouse, a library, and 
a cottage, in the sense in which we dis- 
tinguish between the beauty of a humming- 
bird, an eagle, a bull, a horse, a lion, or a 
tiger, there is no definition in any educa- 
tional institution." I think it must be 
obvious to any one not blinded by the 
pursuit of antiquarianism that a knowledge 
of statics is absolutely necessary to every 
architect, and that by pursuing the statical 
method we not only get the right form and 
proportion, but the true ratio of every struc- 
tural feature. 

Roughly speaking, a quarter of the break- 
ing weight is the safe weight, and if, for the 
sake of greater endurance or greater dignity, 
we take but one-tenth of the breaking weight, 
every feature is duly proportional to all the 


* If Mr. Eidlitz expressed any such opinion he is cer- 
tainly wrong. A knowledge of the Physics of sound, and 
of the ratio of vibrations which Produce various sounds 
is necessary for a scientific analysis of musical scales, &c. 
but the great composers never troubled their heads about 
that; all /деу wanted to know was how to combine the 
accepted intervals of the European scale (which is quite 
arbitrary) so as to produce effective and expressive music. 
Beethoven was probably one of the most radically unscien- 
tific men that ever lived ; and no knowledge of the physics 
of sound would have affected his compositions or his power 
of originating music.—Ep. 
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rest, ahd one part is not disproportionately 
strong to the remainder, as we too often 


see enormous cantilevers or corbels, strong 


enough to carry the whole structure, with 
nothing but a 3-in. slab and a few people to 
support, 

A great part of all other progress would 
be due to accurate adaptations of the 
requirements of each part of a building. 
We want each separate room to be fitted for 
the purpose required, which will give its size 
and shape, and then there is the due lighting 
of each room, staircase, or corridor, and this 
may involve lanterns; there is also the due 
proportion of air for each room, and this 
may require a dome ; and each room wants 
its proper door, as well as the building itself, 
This last is not without its serious difficul- 
ties, particularly if it is to an important 
building which has a crush of people wait- 
ing to go in, or a crowd endeavouring to get 
out, though I see it mostly suggests a sewer 
mouth to young architects. The separate 
chambers have to be joined by well-lit 
corridors or passages proportional to the 
number of persons that may have to pass 
through them, and the different stories 
have to be reached by convenient and 
well-lit staircases, and nothing offers such 
an opportunity for display as a noble 
staircase. 

If the building be for calling many people 
together, it may want a bell tower, such as 
was wanted for the tocsin in the Italian 
towns; or if the building is to be a 
landmark, it may require a spire and a clock- 
tower if many people are to be called to- 
gether at the same time. In temples to the 
Deity we want the most sublime propor. 
tions, and dignified proportions for palaces 
of the sovereign, for great men and for 
public buildings, externally enriched with 
sculpture or mosaic to tell its story. In 
most public buildings there is occasion for 
vast windows to light large halls or stair- 
cases, though very few architects have 
shown the necessary invention to make 
these agreeable to the highest cultivation of 
the day, for there must be a sufficient frame- 
work to prevent the glass being blown in. 
Mouldings, too, are wanted to mark im. 
portant parts of the structure and to express 
points where strains are concentrated, and 
the forms of these mouldings, where external, 
must be made to show the lights and 
shadows that we want by the sunlight and 
atmosphere of our own country, and the 
mouldings must be expressive and graceful 
as well. The Greek and the Gothic archi- 
tects alone have paid any attention to 
mouldings, but we in England since Gothic 
days have been careful to avoid trying to 
follow their example; we only imitate their 
mouldings. 

The Greek mouldings were exquisitely 
designed for a clear atmosphere and a 
brilliant sun, and are absolutely ineffective 
for the greater part of the year in England; 
while the Gothic mouldings are mostly 
wanting in grace, though the external base 
mouldings of the end of Hereford Cathedral 
are magnificent. We want to know what 
the material is to be in which the mould- 
ings are to be worked, and its colour, so 
that we may make the best of both. The 
Athenians used white marble in their build- 
ings, while the Egyptians used granite, 
basalt, and porphyry. Lord Leighton, in 
one of his addresses, pointed out the effect 
that great hardness and dark colour had on 


sculpture. 
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Next we come to the modelled decorations, 
mostly done by the sculptor and the orna- 
mentalist, which should mainly be of human 
figures, for these are more interesting to man 
than any other work, and explain the use of 
the building more clearly than animals or 
foliage. 

The next subject is the application of 
colour for emphasising form; the ancients 
seem to have mostly confined their main 
colours to red, blue, and gold externally, but 
one wants to see the experiment tried, for no 
one can speak of colour usefully unless he 
can appreciate the harmony of colour when 
he sees it. The Saracens have been the 
principal and most successful users of colour 
that we know, and have shown us how 
colour and gilding may bring out a fresh 
pattern on a slight changing of position, in a 
manner that seems magical. We are famous 
for our enamelled bricks and earthenware, 
and we see how the Persians used coloured 
and enamelled brick as monumental decora- 
tion in the frieze of Darius’ Palace at Susa, 
now to be seen at the Louvre. This beauti- 
ful method of decoration is scarcely used in 
London or in the great manufacturing towns. 
I suppose it would be employed, but the 
employers will neither pay for the stuff nor 
the architect for the skill and labour ex- 
pended, although the health and happiness 
of the inhabitants would be greatly improved 
by its use. 

The artists in stained glass pursue the 
same methods as the architects, and do 
nothing but paraphrase old stuff, and by no 
means the best, for the enchanting effect of 
the best twelfth-century glass I have never 
even seen attempted, and stained - glass 
windows in churches are mostly only para- 
phrases of old work, and with, too, the old 
crook-backed writing. For pure entrancing 
effects I think the old glaziers bear “off the 
раіт--І mean those who did the windows 
of Chartres and in the aisles of the choir in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and the east window 
of the south aisle of the choir at York, though 
the full glory is only to be seen when the sun 
shines through them. But we want a genius 
in stained glass to rival the best old glass, 
and we also want a similar genius in 
the artist in mosaic, so that ours may 
exceed in beauty the mosaics of San Vitale 
and St. Apollinare 7% citta and in classe at 
Ravenna. 

What we want most now is to impress 
upon architects that architecture is a con- 
structive art, and that when it was so looked 
on it took marvellous strides, though we 
cannot be sure that it will do so again, as 
the complexity of circumstances is so great, 
not the least of which is human capacity, 
though our conceit will not allow us to 
admit it. 

The pointing out that character and beauty 
is gained in Nature's animated work by 
perfection of function is a valuable hint in 
the right direction. We know that when 
architecture was turned over to goldsmiths, 
carpenters, inlayers, sculptors, and painters, 
there was no advance except in gracefulness 
and dignity; and yet these Italian artists 
were marvels of versatile ability such as we 
but rarely meet with, although the late Lord 
Leighton was a brilliant instance. We know 
that one of the most foolish things is to use 
columns not for support but for ornamenta- 
tion, and the covering of the face of build- 
ings with coarse rustication to attract the 
attention of the vulgar is a most marked 
evasion of any imaginative design. Let the 
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young architectural student try to design his 
building with all the true requirements and 
in accordance with statics, and try to get the 
whole to tell its tale, and he will find plenty 
of problems to tax his inventiveness, his 
power of making the parts graceful and 
grouping features to compose well, instead 
of using windows that only meet the require. 
ments of hot and sunny climates. 

If we merely sit down and say that we 
are a hopelessly inartistic race, we shall 
never do anything. In the thirteenth century 
it was said it took forty years’ study to 
master mathematics. І, at least, feel ashamed 
that the most we can now do is to paraphrase 
some old building of Greek, Roman, o 
Gothic times. It is humiliating that when 
our best architects go to the Far East, all 
they can do is to take up with that nation's 
vernacular, while Greeks, Romans, Saracens, 
and our own people during the Crusades 
built in their national styles. 

Remember, all that an architect can dois 
to build ; and to do this properly he must be 
acquainted with enough mathematics to be 
able to learn statics, and from that know- 
ledge alone we should get new shapes and 
new proportions. It is too melancholy to 
think that architecture is no longer progres- 
sive, so that instead of the architect being 
able to dictate to the ignorant, the ignorant 
dictate to him. You can hardly fancy this 
occurring in any other trade or profession; 
but if we keep a fancy dress shop we have 
to consult our customer whether his house, 
shop, or office is to be of the style in vogue 
in the time of Pericles, of Hadrian, 
Justinian, or William the Conqueror, of 
Henry IIL, or of that of the Pope Alex 
ander VI., or Leo X., Elizabeth, James I, or 
Queen Anne. 

It is only from the students that we can 
hope for the bringing of architecture to life 
again, and this must be done by hard and 
laborious work in the right direction. We 
must first of all be thoroughly masters 
of statics; without that we are only 
groping about in the dark or making 2 
hotchpotch of the deceased architectures of 
all times. We then want to study how the 
last precedent race of living architects, the 
Medizvals, had advanced, and better their 
improvements, Those that are blessed with 
inventiveness may see how improvements 
can be made. Nothing in architecture springs 
out of nothing—all is the result of endea- 
vouring to see how something that has gone 
before may be improved, and make it more 
in consonance with the advance of knowledge 
and the affinities of the time. Nothing !5 
more loathsome than imitation Gothic; We 
do not want to build in that style now, nor 19 
have every edge covered with crockets, 0° 
to have our buildings covered with geome 
trical figures, like those which a child 
makes with a pair of compasses; we 
want the greatest elegance with the 
greatest simplicity. In medieval days 
geometry was a passion among all the 
learned, as it was the new fashion among 
the Saracens. 

As you know that the bulk of mankind can 
be educated only by art, it is worth d 
self-denial, and striving to set the greatest 0 
the visual Fine Arts again on its legs, 201° 
especially wher you see so many of 
countrymen, from the highest to the m 
not only giving up their comforts and the! 
lives, but meeting every conceiva 1 
tune with resignation, for the sake of the 
Queen and their country. 
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the history of telegraphy. We were able 
some months ago to announce that the dis- 
tances over which messages could be sent 
had been very considerably increased. It 
appears that this increase is due to an 
improvement introduced by Mr. Marconi 
into his receiving apparatus. He puts a 
transformer across the coherer so as 10 
increase the pressure set up by the induced 
oscillations at its terminals. The practical 
result of this is to enormously increase the 
efficiency of his apparatus. In last year's 
Naval Mancuvres the limit of signalling 
with the old apparatus was seven miles, but 
by introducing the transformer signalling 
could be carried on with certainty at a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. On land signalling is 
carried on between Harwich and Chelmsſord 
in England with Wimereux in France. The 
poles to carry the vertical wires are only 
rgo ft. high. If we draw a straight line 
between Chelmsford and Wimereux, then, 
owing to the curvature of the earth, there is 
a hill of water over 1,000 ft. high between 
them. It follows that the ether waves 
with which he signals either go straight 
through the earth and water or bend round 
the curvature of the earth. The former alter- 
native seems the preferable one, The report, 
widely circulated, that his apparatus had been 
a failure in South Africa owing to iron in the 
hills, was untrue. Iron would have no effect 
whatever on the working of his system. As 
a matter of fact, by means of kites, com- 
munication had been established directly 
between De Aar and Orange River, a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, and there were three 
intermediate stations. In conclusion, he 
referred to the great progress made in wire- 
less telegraphy last year, and stated his 
belief that the progress made this year would 
be very much more rapid. He believed, for 
example, that sending telegrams to, and re- 
ceiving telegrams from, ships at sea would 
become as common as sending telegrams on 
land. 


. IN the Century for the current 
London month, under the heading 
Improvements. и Talks with Napoleon, there 
аге some extracts from portions of Гг. 
O'Meara's recollections of Napoléon not (as 
we understand) previously published.* The 
conversation which is here recorded gives a 
fresh instance of Napoléon's extraordinary 
faculty of seeing everything that could be 
done everywhere, for he actually suggested 
the Thames Embankment, besides other 
improvements which have been talked 
about but never carried out. Не 
said that “if he had anything to do 
with London he would make a grand 
street from St. Pauls to the Thames." 
Then he added, I understand that most of 
your public buildings are disfigured with 
mean old buildings in the vicinity. 1 would 
remove all these. Could you make, he said, 
a street along the banks of the Thames?” 
O'Meara said yes, but that the present 
streets were very mean and narrow, and did 
not extend along the banks, and there was 
an interruption of storehouses every here 
and there, Napoléon replied, " I would make 
two grand streets, one on each side of the 
river, wide and capacious" He asked about 
the Thames bridges, said there were not 
enough (there were then three), asked 
whether they were iron or stone, and 
said “stone is better" Then he went 
on to speak of the architectural improve = 
ments he had made in Paris. There 
were several buildings,” he said, be- 
longing to Government—convents, monas- 
teries, old churches; I blew them all away 
like that"—holding up his finger as if he 
were holding some light object, and blowing 
contemptuously—''and in their places I 
formed some streets which at least were of 
some use.” Hearing that the English 
Government bad purchased some property 
with the view of commencing a fine street 
from Carlton House (Regent-street), he said 
"Yes; if I had been there I should have 
done it long ago.” 


NOTES. 

A coop deal still remains to be 
Standard Tests learnt with regard to the be- 
UN haviour of cement under various 
conditions, and especially as to its qualities 
after the lapse of considerable periods of 
time. Moreover, the practical value of 
ascertained results is largely discounted, as 
we have previously pointed out, by want of 
uniformity in the detailed methods adopted 
by experimentalists. For the purpose of 
conducting tensile tests, briquettes of cement 
and concrete are frequently used ; but, un- 
fortunately, there is no law or custom pre-. 
scribing either the exact physical proportions 
of such test pieces, or the distances which 
should exist between the gripping points of 
the clips used. With the view of obtaining 
more precise information respecting the 
comparative values of differently shaped 
briquettes, and of varying distances be- 
tween the bearing points, Professor Sonde 
ricker, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has completed a series of 
experiments, in the course of which he 
broke some 488 briquettes, including Port- 
land cement neat, and three parts sand to 
one of cement; and Rosendale cement neat, 
and one part sand to one of cement. Some 
of the specimens were broken after one 
week, and the rest after four months. The 
sectional configuration of all the briquettes 
tried somewhat resembled an hour-glass, 
width at the central neck being 1 in. in each 
instance. Two general forms were selected, 
one with gradually sloping sides, the other 
notched at the neck. The first class in- 
cluded standard shapes adopted by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and by 
other bodies, and the second was represen- 
tative of the German standard. Judging 
from the published results of the inquiry in 
question, it appears that the tensile strength 
of cement briquettes varies directly with 
form. In notched specimens, fracture was 
invariably within the notch, but there was 
diminution of strength of about 13 per cent., 
as compared with the un-notched form, and as 
the latter proved more sensitive to adverse 
conditions, it seems to be preferable to the 
other. Whilst there is no special advantage 
in always securing a central fracture, it is a 
desideratum that any briquette should break 
in the middle if properly moulded and tested, 
and elsewhere if these conditions are not 
complied with. Again, it was demonstrated 
hy Professor Sondericker that the strength 
and other properties of the briquettes varied 
with the constructive details of the clips. 
Solid metal gripping points, properly rounded 
in both directions, were found preferable to 
sliding or pivoted points. It is, of course, 
necessary in all tests of the kind that the 
pull throughout should be along the axis 
of the briquette, in order that no bending 
action may be established. From the results 
we have quoted, it is apparent that for the 
satisfactory performance of standard tests, 
uniformity is necessary (a) in the form of 
the test pieces, (^) in the distance between 
the gripping points, and (c) in the form of 
the gripping points. Further, there is 
evidence that the greatest care should be 
taken so that force may be actually exerted 

in the intended direction. 


THE new lift at the north- 
varie west entrance to the offices 
at the Law Courts is at last 
in operation. The second lift on the east 
side is not yet completed. The astonishing 
thing is that this building should have been 
without a single lift for so many years, for 
lifts are a necessary part ot the equipment 
of such a building. They аге neces- 
sary both for the business convenience 
and, one may say, the health of those 
who have business at the Courts. It 
is clear, however, that the length of the 
building from north to south is so consider- 
able that a lift at each corner is necessary. 
Those who have business in the Chancery 
Chambers at the south end, and come from 
the City, do not want to waste their time by 
walking outside the building to the north 
end, and then walking back again along the 
corridors. Bad as the Law Courts are from a 
business point of view, there is no doubt that 
if the authorities would endeavour intelli- 
gently to try to remedy these defects, it is 
possible in many ways to do so. These new 
lifts have only been placed in the building 
after considerable pressure both from the 
legal profession, officials, and Members of 
Parliament, and this should not have been 
necessary if the business requirements at the 
Law Courts were properly considered by the 
Lord Chancellor's Department and by the 
Board of Works 


The Westen THE Governors make an 
Hospital, Mary- appeal for subscriptions to a 

lebone-road. sum of 7,0004. which is re- 
quired for the proposed re-building of the 
hospital, which was established in the New, 
now Marylebone, road in 1856. The present 
building, which is quite inadequate to meet 
existing requirements, consists of an old 
house, at the corner of Circus-street, which 
according to one account had been the later 
manor-house of Lilleston, corrupted into 
Lisson. At the time of making the Domes- 
day Survey Lilleston covered five hides in 
Ossulston Hundred. Having remained for 
a long period in religious hands it passed to 
the Knights Hospitaller of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. In 1512 Prior Docwra granted a fifty 
years' lease to John and Johan Blennerhasset 
of a farm — being “parcel of the manor 
of Lilestone " — extending over 270 acres, 
which their executors in 1532 sold in rever- 
sion to Lord Chief Justice Sir William 
Portman, Bart., who afterwards acquired the 
fee simple; that land now constitutes the 
estate in Marylebone Parish of Lord Port- 
man. After the suppression of the Order of 
St. John the major portion of the manor was 
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* Dr. O'Meara, it may be remembered, was a kind of 
unattached medical friend or honorary medical attendant 
to Napoléon during the first portion uf wis St. Helena 
imprisonment, and published hls recollections of him, but 
appears to have had in М5. a good deal besides what 
was then published, 


MR. Marconr’s lecture at the 
Wireless жар ; 
Telegraphy. Royal Institution last Friday 

evening marks an epoch in 
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granted іп 1548 to Lord Willoughby and | effective of all, however, are the first four 
Thomas Hcneage, from whom it ultimately | works in the numbering, by Mr. Fritz 
passed to Captain Lloyd, who sold the pro- | Thaulow, who seems able to do what he 
perty in several lots in 1792. The place | likes with pastel, without betraying its weak- 
names set out in Prior Docwra's lease are|nesses. These works, Storm at Dieppe," 
perhaps worthy of mention, and the land |" Evening at the Riverside," ‘After the 
boasted of two gibbets; the names are Snowfall,” and “Night in Norway” should 
— Great Gibbet field, Little Gibbet field, | be carefully studied by those who want to see 
Hawk field, and Brock Stand, Tassel Croft, | how effect can be got with pastel. A good 
Boys Croft, and twenty acres Furse Croft, and | many portraits in the exhibition also show 
two closes called Shepcott Haws parcel of|how well it is adapted for a rather slight 
the manor of Lilestone." Lisson-green, | sketchy order of portrait, in which the chief 
which lay just north-west of the old “ York- finish is bestowed on the features, and the 
Shire Stingo” tavern, was not included in | accessories lightly sketched in. We prefer 
the lease. these to the attempt at highly-finished 
costume portraits. The exhibition is a very 
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among the best known of his works; and 2426 
numerous mansions, villas, and maisons à lover 
in and around Paris give testimony to his 
artistic skill in logical design and decoration. 
He was awarded the medal for Private Archi- 
tecture given by the Socicté Centrale de; 
Architectes Francais. 

The Commission de Vieux Paris has en 
decided to carry out the excavations necessary 
to disclose the remaíns of the interesting Gallo- 
Roman Theatre near the Rue Racine. The 
City of Paris has acquired the documents left 
by M. Vacquier, who for a number of years | 
carefully studied іп an arch:eological point of M 
view the various excavations made at different 
parts of old Paris, and these will allow the NEN 
continuation of the work of excavation in the id 
arena discovered in 1861. a 

The important work for the coming Exhibi- 
tion is far from being yet completed, and it is 


Han im MR. W. Н. LEVER has pre- ; : nolonger a matter of doubt that the various к 
Wood, sented this old house, together good and interesting one. work of building, decoration, and installations Mg 
olton. j 


will not be ready for the opening day, fixed for 
April 14. The buildings on the Esplanade des 
Invalides appear to be the most advanced, and 
exhibitors are already preparing their installa- 
tions. The buildings on the Champs de Mars 
are much behind hand, the decoration has not 
yet been commenced, and some óf the official 
work is so much delayed that exhibitors, in a 
very large number of cases, are unable to com- 
mence the heavy work of foundations neces- 
sary for their machinery and' other exhibits. 
The Chateau d'Eau and the Palais d'Electri- 
cité are still in a skeleton form, and will cer- 
tainly take some time to decorate in the 
sumptuous manner shown by the maquettes 
and drawings. The two Palaces of Fine Arts 
in the Champs Elysées are being carried on as 
rapidly as possible, but it is very doubtful whether 
the interiors will be ready until some time after 
the opening of the Exhibition. The Alexandre 
III. bridge is, however, well advanced, and the 
graceful entrances to the bridge are nearly ter- 
minated. The Palais des Nations lining the river- 
side along the Quai d'Orsay are now all nearly 
completed as regards their exteriors, and pro- 
duce an exceedingly effective ensemble. The 


with а sum of 1, 200. for its 
maintenance and repair, to Bolton. It was 
the home during some years of Samuel 
Crompton, whose father rented two or three 
rooms of the house, and who there devoted 
five years, 1774-9, in secret to the invention 
of the spinning mule, a machine that was 
long known as the "Hall i’ th’ Wood 
wheels," which he sold to a body of about 
eighty manufacturers for 607, in or about 
1785. The woods have long since been cut 
down, but the house is fairly well preserved; 
there are views of it in Mr. Gilbert J. 
French's “Life and Times of Samuel 
Crompton,” and іп С. Halls “ Ancient 
Baronial Halls of England." It is believed 
that the half-timbered portion was built at the 
close of the fifteenth century. The south 
front, of stone, is of later date; over the 
porch аге the initials and figures A. A. N. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of architecture 
Cathedral : TV 
Pictures are often disappointing from 
by Photography: being hard in effect and with 
too strongly-marked black shadows. Mr. 
Frederick Evans is issuing a collection of 
photographs from cathedrals, reproduced in 
the finest photogravure by the Swan Electric 
Engraving Company, and issued in signed 
proof impressions, which are without these 
defects. It would seem that by this inter- 
mediate process of photogravure the hard- 
ness of the original photograph is got rid 
of, while the accuracy of detail which is 
the special value of a photograph remains. 
At all events, the specimens sent to us are 
of quite exceptional beauty in this class of 
architectural illustration, and are worth the 
attention of those interested in obtaining 
good illustrations of architecture. 


1648," which commemorate its building by 
Alexander Norris, whose daughter Alice 
brought the property in marriage, in 1654, to 
John Starkie, of Huntroyde, in whose de- 
The coat- 
arms of Starkie, in plaster, are in the room 


scendants it has since vested. 


where Crompton worked at his calling. 


THE exhibition of the Pastel 
Society, at the rooms of the 


The Pastel 
Society. ; 
шы Institute of Water-Colours, 


suggests the question—what are the class of 
subjects for pastel? As far as studies for 
composition are concerned it is useful for 
landscape, but not suited for finished Jand- 
scapes except where there is a broad 
general effect, either cold or warm, and 


not much delicate gradation of colour. 
M. Lhermitte, in Noonday Rest” (98), has 
made a powerful effect of broadly massed 
lights on the figure and the landscape. Mr. 
Terrick Williams, in “ Market-day, Pont. 
Aven” (48), and “Morning, St. Valéry-en- 
Caux” (50) has given successful treatment 
of two scenes one of predominating warm 
colour, the other of predominating greys. 
On the other hand Mr. Duffs uncomfortable 
greens in “A Suffolk Lane” (25), and 
his prismatically-coloured cows in “ Summer 
Weather” (27) show the short-comings of 
pastel. The manner of using broad strokes 
of one colour over another, to get the preva- 
lent tone required, is well illustrated in Mr. 
Terrick William's “St. Jacques, Dieppe” 
(51), where all the shadowed portions of the 
building are seen, on close examination, to 
be scored over with lines of a bright blue, 
which at a proper distance blends entirely 
into the tone wanted. Perhaps the finest 
example of this method of getting broad 
tone is shown in Mr. Austin Brown's 
“ A Moonlight Night” (187), а very fine and 
effective piece of work. The most pictorially 


circles. 


musician, 
teresting works behind him. The Magasins 
de Printemps, the Basilique de Jeanne Darc 
at Domreinry, 
at the 1878 Exhibition, the Monument to 
Schneider at the Creusot works, the installations 
at the 188g Exhibition, the vase offered by 
the Ville de Paris to Nicolas 
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THE annual Salon of the Société des Artistes 
Francais will be opened to the public on 
April 7 ; the * Vernissage" will take place the 
The temporary building to be 
erected on the Place de Breteuil, near the 
Exhibition of the Champ de Mars, from the 
designs of M. Thoumy, will be commenced 


day before. 


without delay. | 


The carpenters’ strike, which it was feared 
might take alarming proportions, and be an in- 
ducement for the other trades to follow, has, for- 
tunately, been settled in a satisfactory manner. 
M. Picard, Directeur-en-Chef of the Exhibition, 
was appointed arbitrator, and it was decided to 
offer an extra penny per working hour to all 
carpenters employed on work above 80 ft. high, 
those working below this height to receive the 


present pay. The strikers accepted the terms, 
and work has now been re-commenced. 


It has been a question for some time to 


arrange a fit place of reception for the Royal 
guests who propose to visit Paris during the 
coming Exhibition, and the various palaces 
and mansions have been passed in review ; the 
Chateau de Compiégne and the Chateau de 
Longchamps were each proposed, but were 
found unsuitable for various reasons ; it has at 
last been decided to hire for a period of ten 
months the sumptuous mansion and grounds 
situated at No. 41, Avenuede Bois de Boulogne, 
property which formerly belonged to Dr. 
Evans, dentist to the Empress Eugénie. It 
was here that on the evening of the fall of the 
Empire the unfortunate Empress was led, dis- 
guised, by Dr. Evans. The mansion will be 
renovated and richly furnished. 

The death of M. Paul Sedille, Architecte de 
Gouvernement,  ex-Vice-President of The 
Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, 
Honorary Member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and Officer of the Legion 
d’Honneur, is much regretted in architectural 
Inheriting the natural gifts of his 
father, M. Jules Sedille, architect, painter, and 
he has leít many fine and in- 


the Porte des Beaux-Arts 
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Royal Pavilion is almost completed on the 
exterior, and the various English firms which 
undertake the decoration of the interior are 
about to commence work. The Royal Pavilion, 
although in itself a large building, is somewhat 
dwarfed by the tall and rather heavy buildings 
adjoining it. This building will, however, be 
one of the neatest on the whole line; its 
exterior is simple but imposing, and the 
interior will be highly decorated. It is the 
only building representative of domestic archi- 
tecture, all the others being official or religious 
in character. 

M. Georges Berger, Deputy, and President 
of the Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs, has 
drawn the attention of Parliament to the little- 
known treasures of the “ Mobilier National, at 
present in the keeping of the State Department 
"du Garde-meuble," and the importance of 
preserving them. The collection includes 
about 600 ancient pieces of tapestry, piled 
up in storage and exposed to all kinds 
of risks. Other tapestries of great value 
are dispersed among the Ministerial offices 
at the Elysée, and at the various French 
and foreign Embassies. They are some- 
times utilised at exhibitions or at public 
fétes, and recently some splendid pieces were 
sent to Madagascar to decorate the house of the 
French Resident. M. Berger protests against 
this carelessness, and urges that these ought 
to be placed under the care of the Gobelins 
manufactory, where there are means of storing 
them safely and repairing them if injured. He 
also recommends that from 250 to 300 of the 
finest examples should be selected to form a 
permanent collection at the Louvre. 

At the Hotel de Ville much consideration is 
being given to the preparations for the 
‘Congres de l'Art Public“ to be held there in 
August. M. Labasquiere, the Vice-President 
of the Municipal Council, who has taken the 
initiative in the matter, is ably seconded by M. 
Marcus Vachon, M. Chas. Lucas, and M. Chas. 
Normand, who with him have drawn up 
the main scheme for this exhibition, which 
will consist of a series of models and 
engravings illustrating whatever relates to 
the embellishment of cities, as well as 
whatever tends to injure and disfigure them 
in this sense. Among other things there 
is to bea model of the Place des Victoires in 
its original monumental aspect, contrasted 
with one showing its present condition, dis- 


figured by advertisement placards and modern 
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with the assessor that they are the three best, 
and there can belittle doubt that Messrs. Pole 
& Little's design on the whole merits the first 
place. 

The site of the proposed buildings is of sorne- 
what peculiar quasi-oval shape, bounded at the 
south end by the existing hospital, along one 
irregular side by a railway cutting, and on the 
remaining sides by a steep slope leading down 
to a small stream. The only good approach to 
the ground is by a bridge over the railway about 
the middle of the westerly side. From this 
bridge a public road skirting the site leads to 
the existing hospital, and is continued thence 
as a public footpath. Many oí the competitors 
do not appear to have realised the importance 
of the block- plan of buildings of this character, 
and some otherwise good designs have un- 
doubtedly been rejected for this reason. 
Some have arranged the blocks in the 
form of a quadrangle; others have placed 
one or more of the pavilions too near the 
public road ; and others have shown the 
administration block, ambulance house, and 
discharge block іп inconvenient positions. 
Messrs. Pole & Little have undoubtedly 
succeeded in producing an excellent block- 
plan, although somewhat crowded. The lodge 
and entrance gates are placed immediately 
opposite the end of the railway bridge, and 
from this an axial line is taken, running from 
front to back of the ground in a west-south- 
westerly direction. On this line the Adminis- 
tration Block is placed centrally at a suitable 
distance behind the lodge. This block is 
oblong in shape, the greater length being at 
right angles to the axial line. The entrance is 
in the centre of the front, and a corridor leads 
through the building, along the axial line, to 
and through the kitchen block, whence it is 
continued as a covered way. To the right of this 
way, at about the middle of its length, is placed 
the scarlet fever pavilion, and to the left the 
diphtheria pavilion. The typhoid and isolation 
pavilions are on the right and left respectively 
of the covered way at its furthest end, but are 
only about 45 ft. apart. All the four pavilions 
have their ends towards the covered way, and 
consequently run in a north-north-easterly and 
south-south-westerly direction from it. It is 
satisfactory to note that there are no branch- 
covered ways leading from the main one to the 
pavilions, as they would be out of place in a 
system of hospitals for infectious diseases. 
Space is reserved for four future pavilions to 
be erected beyond those shown, and for two 
further back. The discharge block is placed 
to the left of the kitchen block, and the laundry, 
mortuary, and ambulance buildings to the right 
of the administration block and lodge, so as to 
have convenient access to the public road. The 
kitchen department is convenient both as 
regards position and arrangement. 

The administration block is very well 
planned, with an octagonal hall in the centre 


houses out of keeping with the original design. 
The Champs Elysees, in the same manner, is to 
be illustrated at three successive epochs—under 
Louis Philippe, at the time the Palais de l'Indus- 
trie was built, and as it will be after the great 
Exhibition of this year. Other modelswill show 
the Esplanade des Invalides in the former and 
present aspects; the Place du Notre Dame in 
the sixteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries ; the Place de l'Hoótel de Ville in 
1832 ; the entrance gateways of Paris and the 
modern aspect of these sites; the hill of 
Montmartre in its ancient aspect, and as it will 
appear with the new square and the great 
church towering over it. A number of pro- 
vincial towns will .be represented in the exhi. 
bitionyand a good many foreign coüntries have 
also promised to contribute, especially Belgium, 
which is so rich in ancient monuments, and 
where so much pains are expended on the 
embellishment of modern streets. 

The series of special exhibitions usual at this 
fime has commenced. That of the Cercle 
Artistique in the Rue Volney, is noticeable for 
the fact that a very clever artist, M. Axilette, a 
former Prix de Rome, has turned Impres- 
sionist. His two pictures, "La Vallée du 
Morin” and “A l'Ombre,” are fine landscapes 
of their school. Among other good works are 
the “Fin de Journée" by M. Nozal the 
“Moulin de Cernay " by M. Gosselin, and the 
“Place du Marché, Concarneau and the Port 
de Strood (England) by M. Legont-Gérard. 
M. Bonnat has a fine portrait of a young lady, 
aud M. Carolus-Duran sends a pretty sketch, 
"Les Baigneuses.” In sculpture there are 
some busts by M. Denys Puech and two 
statuettes by M. Lauri. 

Some American artists, of whom there are 
many resident in Paris, have opened an exhibi- 
tion of their own at the Durand Ruel gallery. 
Among the best exhibits are Effet de Soir," 
by Mr. Campbell, L'Heure de Angelus " by 
Mr. Humphreys, and “ Etude de Nuit" by Mr. 
Tanner. The Russian artists in Paris have also 
opened their small annual exhibition at the 
usual place in the Rue de Rome, which contains 
some interesting landscapes and other studies. 

At the Luxemburg, M. Benedite has arranged 
a fine exhibition of sketches, drawings, and 
studies by Puvis de Chavennes. Among these 
are portions of his decorations for the Museum 
at Amiens—" La Guerre,” La Paix,” Le 
Travail,” Le Repos," and the studies for the 
“Charles Martel," “ Le Ravitaillement de Paris,” 
and " L'Enfance de Ste. Genevieve,” which are 
inthe Panthéon ; also a study for a picture, 
"Jeune Fille au Bord de la Mer,” one of the 
finest of his compositions. 

Of the old Palace de l'Industrie, which has 
sheltered so many exhibitions, there now 
remain only two small portions ; a pavilion 
near the large palace of the exhibition, which 
will soon however disappear, and the old grand 
entrance, which, in the middle of the Avenue 


Alexandre ІП. is like a small “Arc dejat the intersection of two corridors run- 
Triomphe forming a frame to the perspective ning through the building from front 
view extending to the Invalides, This arch-|to back and from end to end. The 


matron’s rooms are grouped together, and also 
the doctor’s, instead of being scattered about as 
in some of the other designs. On the first 
floor the nurses’ bedrooms, &c., are placed on 
both sides of the longitudinal corridor, and the 
servants’ quarters follow the same arrange- 
ment on the second floor. Fire-escapes are 
provided at both ends of the corridors on both 
floors. The chief fault to be found with this 
building is the small size of the rooms, 
although the authors have probably been 
guided in this by considerations of economy. 
A nurses’ dining-room, IIÍt.9in. wide, сап 
scarcely be considered satisfactory, and ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 9 ft.6 in. by 8 ft. and only 4 ft. 
high at the front and 8 ft. біп. at the highest 
part, are not what one expects in a hospital. 
The scarlet-fever pavilion possesses some 
good features and also some defects. Оп the 
right of the entrance corridor is the receiving 
room with its bath recess, and on the left the 
room for clothes, and also a small coal-place 
and water-closet. Between these and the pavi- 
lion itself the corridor is well lighted and venti- 
lated by windows on both sides, and a doorway 
is provided, on the side nearest the covered way, 
for ordinary use. The entrance halland nurses' 
duty-room occupy the centre of the pavilion, 
and on each side are wards for ten beds, 
measuring 60 ít. by 26 ft. by 13 ft. high. 
In the front angles of the entrance hall 
Mayor, John Dalton-street, Manchester; and small closets are shown for clothes and 
the third (25/.) to Messrs. Gale & Minty, 4, food, and this position allows them to be 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. Not one | properly lighted and ventilated, although it has 
of these designs is perfect, but we agree | the disadvantage of making the hall somewhat 


way also will soon disappear. 
— sen an aana 


THE COMPETITION FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES HOSPITAL, BURY, LANCA- 
SHIRE, . 


UNLIKE some other recent Lancashire com- 
petitions, this at Bury has been eminently fair 
and satisfactory. The instructions to archi- 
tects were well drawn up, the premiums were 
ample (amounting to nearly 14 per cent. on the 
cost originally contemplated), the inevitable 
answers to questions were clear and were 
placed in the hands of all the competitors at 
an early date, a capable assessor was appointed, 
and his decision was endorsed by the Com- 
mittee within a month of the designs being 
received. For all this the Corporation of 
Bury deserves the thanks of the profession. 
Forty-seven designs were received, embracing 
about 400 sheets of drawings, and although 
many of these are clearly the work of pupils 
and assistants and of architects who have had 
little or no experience in the design of hospitals, 
there are a sufficient number of designs 
worthy of the occasion. The first premium 
(1001.) has been awarded by the assessor, Mr. 
Alexander Graham, F.R.I.B.A., to Messrs. 
Pole & Little, 9, Gray's Inn-square, London ; 
the second (5o/.) to Messrs. C. K. and T. C. 


dark. At the end of each ward, approached 
by a short cross-ventilated passage, is a group 
of conveniences including sink-room, water- 
closet, and bath-room. The position of the 
separation ward leaves something to be 
desired. It adjoins the east side of the pavi- 
lion, part of it being in front of the duty-room 
so as to be inspected from this room, and part 
in front of the female ward from which it is 
directly entered. The first bed in this ward 
is therefore robbed of one of its windows, 
and the window between it and the second bed 
is darkened by the closet, &c., of the separation 
ward, which project in front of it at a distance 
of only 8 ft. The separation ward has two 
narrow north windows, one on each side of the 
bed, and one south window, the latter being 
badly placed in the recess, 7 ft. deep and only 
8 ft. wide, formed. by the main pavilion and the 
closet, &c., of the separation ward. Several of 
these defects would have been obviated bv 
projecting the conveniences on the east instead 
of the south side oí the ward, and a 
further improvement would be the discon- 
nexion of the conveniences by means oí 
a short cross-ventilated passage. The ven- 
tilation of the large wards is scarcely 
satisfactory. Тһе windows do not extend 
within a foot of the ceiling, and there are no 
air-inlet grates near the floor. Two extract- 
ventilators are shown for each ward, but the 
ducts are only i2 in. in diameter. Assuming 
that they will extract the air at the rate of 5 ft. 
per second, they will only change the air of 
the ward once an hour. Even if we add to this 
the extracting power of the stove, the result is 
quite insufficient. 

The diphtheria pavilion is planned on 
exactly the same lines as that íor scarlet 
fever, but the wards contain only two. and 
four beds, respectively; and there is no 
separation ward. А wall-space of 12 ft. is 
not sufficient for diphtheritic patients. The 
typhoid fever pavilion also follows the same 
lines, and has a male ward of eight beds, 
a female ward of six beds, and а female 
separation ward exhibiting the same defects 
as that in the scarlet fever pavilion. The 
isolation block presents some more novel 
features, but requires a certain amount 
of alteration to make it satisfactory. It is 
planned in two symmetrical halves, each con- 
taining a duty-room, bath recess, and two 
two-bed wards. Two of these wards, 26 ft. 
by 12 ft., are placed side by side in the middle 
of the block, and are lighted from both ends, 
but the ward-conveniences project from the 
east ends in such a manner as to leave each of 
the adjacent beds with only one window, and 
that is injured by the projecting conveniences. 
The laundry is planned with separate de- 
partments for the patients and staff, a feature 
which, according to the answers to questions, 
was not desired. It is well arranged, as are 
also the remaining buildings. 

The lodge and administration block are the 
only buildings with any pretensions to archi- 
tectural character. The style adopted is 
Georgian, and is good of its kind, although 
somewhat heavy. The drawings are well 
done, and are much improved by washes of 
indian ink, the roofs being tinted darker than 
the walls. A good bird's-eye view accom- 
panies the design. 

The second premiated design, by Messrs. 
C. K. & T. C. Mayor, is, in some respects, 
better than the first, but the block plan and the 
administration block are decidedly inferior. 
The administration block is not conveniently 
placed with regard to the pavilions, and it is 
planned with its major axis at right angles to 
those of the pavilions, so that it practically 
forms, with the typhoid and scarlet-fever 
blocks, three sides of a quadrangle. Among 
the defects of the administration block we note 
the scattering of the matron’s rooms. The 
doctor's room does not communicate directly 
with the drug-store or dispensary, and the door- 
way of his water-closetoccupiesa prominent posi- 
tion in the large entrance-hall. On the first and 
second floors the corridors are in the form of a 
T. The ward pavilions possess some good 
points. The windows run quite up to the 
ceilings ; most of the ward-conveniences pro- 
ject from the angles of the wards, and thus 
allow windows to be placed in the ends of the 
wards ; but the duty-rooms of the typhoid and 
scarlet-fever pavilions are so placed that they 
do not command a view of both wards, and 
the separation-wards are improperly lighted 
and ventilated. The diphtheria block has the 

beds arranged in two two-bed wards and two 
one-bed wards, and the isolation block has four 
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two-bed wards following very closely the 
atrangement recommended by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Messrs. Gale & Minty show a general 
grouping of the blocks very similar to that of 
the first premiated design, but the ambulance- 
house, mortuary, and laundry are not so con- 
veniently placed. The lodge is very nearly 
opposite the end of the railway bridge, and the 
administration block is a little farther back, but 
-More to the south. As in Messrs. Pole & 
Little's plan, the kitchen department is behind 
the administration block, and connected with it 
by acorridor. The pavilions are placed still 
farther in the rear, on each side of the axial 
line running through the administration block 
and kitchen department. On the right are the 
scarlet-fever pavilion and the isolation block, 
on the left are the typhoid and diphtheria 
pavilions. Space is provided for two additional 
pavilions, one opposite each end of the adminis- 
tration block. The buildings run from north- 
east to south-west. 

The planning of the administration block is 
not altogether satisfactory. As in the first pre- 
miated design, two corridors intersect in the 
middle of the building, but it was a mistake to 
block the ends of the long corridor by the 
lavatories and water-closets, and it was also a 
mistake to crowd eight servants into two bed- 
rooms, each measuring only 14 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in. 
If the administration block had been better 
planned, this design would probably have 
obtained the first premium, as the ward. 
pavilions are in some respects better than those 
in the first and second premiated designs. 
Even as it stands, we think it deserved the 
second place. It is, in our opinion, superior to 
the second premiated design in its block plan, 
its administration block, and the arrangement of 
the separation wards and duty-rooms as well as 
in its architectural character. The scarlet-fever 
pavilion has the receiving wardto the right of 
the entrance corridor, and the larder, coal-place, 
lavatory, and water-closet to the left, and be. 
tween these and the pavilion the corridor is 
lighted by windows on both sides as in the 
first premiated design, the chief difference 
being that no bath is provided for the receiving 
ward. The entrance-hall and duty-room are 
in the middle of the pavilion, and two wards 
extend on either hand for eight and ten beds 
respectively. Two octagonal separation-wards, 
one for males and one for females, are pro- 
vided, the end of the duty-room being semi- 
octagonal in order to fit between them. The 
first bed of each large ward is robbed of one 
of its windows as in the first design, but the 
separation- wards themselves are better lighted, 
and are easily inspected from the duty-room. 
The conveniences for the wards are at the ends 
of the buildings, and are approached by short 
cross-ventilated passages. One point against 
the design is that only twenty beds are pro- 
vided in this pavilion, although twenty-one are 
demanded in the instructions. The typhoid 
pavilion is on the same lines, and contains a 
male ward for eight beds, a female ward for six 
beds, and a female separation-ward for one 
bed. The large wards are only 24 ft. wide, but 
a wall-space of about 15 ft. is allowed for each 
bed ; in the scarlet-fever pavilion, the authors 
have shown a width of 25 ft., and a wall-space 
of about 12 ft. біп. per bed. Тһе diphtheria 
pavilion is simply planned with two wards 
containing three beds each, and the duty-room 
between. Each ward measures 36ft. by 18 fl., 
and has windows on both sides, but the wall- 
space of 12 ft. per bed is too small. The isola- 
tion block is symmetrically planned for males 
and females, each department having two two- 
bed wards (30 ít. by 18 fl.), with nurses’ duty- 
room between. The windows of these wards 
are better placed than in the first premiated 
design. А 

It is unnecessary to describe at length all the 
remaining designs. Some, however, call for 
brief comment. 

Design No.1 is not by any means without 
merit, but the isolation wards (24 ft. by 13 ft.) 
are too small for two beds, and the ambulance 
house is placed almost as far from the entrance 
gate as possible. The author of design No. 4 
has given his typhoid and scarlet fever pavi- 
lions a rather complicated arrangement by 
providing three single-bed wards in each. 
No. 6 shows a crowded block plan, and has 
made the mistake of providing covered ways 
between all the buildings. The eleven sheets 
of drawings illustrating design No. 7 show a 
scattered arrangement of the blocks, ап . 
shaped typhoid pavilion and two scarlet-fever 
pavilions (one for each sex)—a feature which 
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would increase the cost of erection and of 
management No. о possesses some good 
features, but the block plan is rather crowded. 
No. 10 also has а badly-conceived block plan. 
NO. I1 is better in this respect, and has also a 
good administration block. The author of 
No. 12 is evidently a tyro in hospital design ; 
in most of the wards a wall-space of about g ft. | 
is allowed for each bed, and nurses' duty-rooms| The minutes of last meeting having been 
are conspicuous by their absence. Хо. 13 taken as read, 
exhibits two-storied pavilions, both for typhoid] Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. secretary, said it 
and scarlet fever, a great blunder. | . | was with much regret he had to announce the 
Design No. 14, merits more consideration, | death of Mr. William White, an architect of 
although it is strictly speaking out of court, as high standing and an active and eminent mem- 
the drawings are coloured, and this is contrary | ber of the Institute, who was elected a Fel. 
to the instructions. Тһе separation-wards іп | low in 1859. Some forty years ago William 
the typhoid and scarlet-fever pavilions аге | White was a conscientious and successful 
octagonal, and are approached from the worker in the school of the Gothic revi. 
entrance halls by means of short corri- val, and he (the speaker) doubted whether, in 
dors between the duty-room and the large | that band of ardent enthusiasts, there was any 
wards, The ward walls adjoining these | опе who paid more respect to the teachings of 
corridors have large glazed openings, so that Welby Pugin, or who strove with greater 
the wards can be inspected through the glazed | fidelity in his work and by his desire to apply 
hatches of the duty-room opposite. By this | the principles enunciated in that school, than 
arrangement of the separation-wards, the main | William White. As a mark of respect io his 
wards can be properly lighted from end to end, | memory, it was proposed to publish in the 
a distinct advantage. The block plan is not Sournal a short memoir of .his carecr, men. 
without merit, but the pavilions encroach too tioning the principal works on which his 
much around the administration block. The reputation was established; and as a further 
draughtsmanship displayed in this design is mark of respect he would ask them to agree to 
excellent. | „ (а letter of condolence to the relatives and 
The block plan of No. 15 is good in the main, | friends of their deceased colleague—a worthy 
but it was a mistake to place the long isolation | man, a very faithful member of the Institute, 
block east and west when the other buildings | and a very good architect. 
run north and south. The typhoid and scarlet-| This having been agreed to in silence, 
fever pavilions are spoilt by the pairs of small | Mr. Bennett, the President of the Manchester 
wards, only 11 ft. 6 in. apart, projecting about Society of Architects, was welcomed by the 
25 ft. from the main wards. President. 


No. 16 is original in placing the typhoid and 
diphtheria wards in one pavilion, and No. 17 The Royal Gold Medallist for 1900. 
The President said the Council intended to 


makes the mistake of providing two duty- с меп 
rooms for the scarlet-fever pavilion. submit the name of Professor Lanciani to her 
Design No. r9 is among the best, but is | Majesty the Queen as the recipient of the Royal 
spoilt by the extravagant planning of the|Gold Medal for the present year. It was the 
administration block around a central area | practice of the Institute to give the gold medal 
about 3oft.square. The block plan is remark. | 0 a foreigner about every three years, and this 
ably like Messrs. Pole & Little's. The pavilions | Year they had decided to award it to Professor 
Lanciani, who is Professor of Roman Topo- 


are well-planned, but the separation-ward in | | € 
the scarlet-fever pavilion is too far from the | ЕГарһу in the University of Rome, a Corre- 
spondent of the Institut de France, D.CL. 


duty-room. 
No. 20 shows three duty-rooms for the eight | Oxon, and he has been an Hen. Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institute of British 


beds in the isolation block. In No. 21 the А } Noc 
administration block is too elaborate, and has | Árchitects since 1894. Professor Lanciani had 
contributed very largely to our knowledge of 


the defect of a central area. No. 22 has a good l Г 
block plan and administration department, and | ancient Rome. Should her Majesty consent to 
the proposal of the Council, this would be the 


the ward pavilions possess some interesting : 4 і 
features. The separation-wards are octagonal | second time since her reign that Italy had 
and project from the corners of the free ends | Carried off this honour. 

а the large wards ; this F to President's Address to Students. 

е ward conveniences being projected from ; ; i 
the middle of the side walls of the wards. | ,, e President then delivered the following 
These various erections interfere with (Һе |< « Itis now my official and. I may add, also 
proper disposition of the ward windows. The my pleasing duiy to saya few LEE to our 
isolation block has four octagonal wards con- students, the younger members of the profes- 
taining two beds each, with two duty-rooms in sion. In doing so I think it would not greatly 
the middle of the group. No. 26 has a wasteful advantage you were I to enter into the details 
administration block with a corridor 72 ft. long of an architect's work in relation to the many 
and only 4 ft. wide. In No. 27 the corridors subjects on which he may be called upon to 
are only 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and the building is exercise his talents, or were I to enlarge on my 
arranged around a central area about 40 ft. by | own experience in life and endeavour to 
22 ft. ; the pavilions are of considerable merit. explain for your benefit such things as, for 

instance, the points that should enter into 


The author of No. 29 has a good arrange- 

ment of the separation ward, but his plans j ; : 

exhibit a lack of the minor requirements of deine 5 
though this is most likely one of the first 


ward pavilions, such as coal- stores, larders, 
linen- stores, &c. No. 35 is well drawn, and is subjects that many of you may be employed 
upon. 


the only design which shows pavilions with 
Nor do I propose to set forth my views as to 


the two wards Comite an obtuse angle with 
each other instead of being in a straight line; ia" ; 

such ап arrangement is not desirable for infec. by „ 2. ** 
3 diseases. No. 41 is also one of the good gational requirements, or what period or style 
lesigns, but it was not wise to bring the isola- should be your point de départ in preparing 
tion block within 40 ft. of the public road; two such a design, though this also is a problem 
separation wards (one for each sex) are pro- which many who are ambitious will possibly 
vided in the scarlet fever pavilion. Nos. 42 early start upon solving. Neither do 1 think 
and 45 are also good designs, the latter being it would do any parti cular good to state on 
what lines 1 may think you should proceed in 


shown in a very neat and careful set of draw- 
ings. А Mt 

: А , for a monu- 

in conclusion, we тау add that, with the | РЁ upon a competition, say, for a mene 

public building type, which, nevertheless, is an 


exception of the three premiated designs and 
one other design (by a local architect), no effort that many of you will doubtless shortly 
make. 


names are appended to the drawings, nor 
were we allowed to see the reports and esti- 
mates submitted by the competitors. As these 
are really part of the designs, we certainly 
think that they ought always to be exhibited 
with the drawings. 


[ FEB. 10, 1900. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING of this Institute was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit- street, Regent. 
street, Mr. Wm. Emerson, President, осспру- 
ing the chair. 

The Late William White. 


Any one of such subjects would form 
good material for an exhaustive paper, but all 
are details of the knowledge an architect 
should have, and may, or indeed must, be 
studied and thought out by the inquiring and 
perceptive mind of the student who is hoping 
to succeed in his profession. Besides, 
have no doubt you will hear from Mr. Bodley 
many wise suggestions as to principles of 
planning and designing in the course of his 
critical remarks on the drawings submitted for 


— нан сы ла 
INFANT SCHOOL, PORTRACK, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
—The Stockton School Board are about to erect an 
infants’ school for 200 children at the corner of St. 
Ann’s-road and Agnes-street, Portrack. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. E. A, Whipham, archi- 
tect, Stockton. 
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the medals and prizes. What I therefore 
think of doing is rather to direct your attention 
to several essentials that lie at the root of the 
matter in the practice of architecture, if 
success and noble work be aimed at—almost 
first principles rather than details. I hope 
the few points I shall touch on may be found 
of some ‘practical use, and perhaps elevate 
your thoughts in regard to the importance of, 
and the responsibilities attached to, your art 
and profession, and also perhaps be incen- 
tives to prosecute with vigour the necessary 
studies in the line of life you have selected. 

The practice of architecture, I need scarcely 
add, is quite one of the most toilsome and 
difficult, as well as one of the most noble, 
worthy, and interesting of all secular pursuits, 
and one in which the life and history of a 
people should be indicated more than in any 
other. To enter upon it is, therefore, a very 
serious step for a young man to take. Archi- 
tecture is not solely a fine art, nor is it alto- 
gether simply a profession. 

It has two distinct sides. The one is the 
artistic side, the other the practical and busi- 
ness side, and both are as essential to each 
other as the stomach to the head. I allude to 
this because one cannot help feeling that some 
of us appear to fancy that the sum-total of 
architecture is comprised in the facile prepara- 
tion of drawings that shall show well on paper. 
The design may be architecturally good, and 
artistically and correctly drawn; or it may 
be not good, and trickily and untruthfully 
drawn; and also we appear to lose sight of 
the efíect of materials and detail and of 
the important fact that the practice of 
modern architecture includes, besides the 
artistic element (without which it can 
only be termed building), the necessity for 
a knowledge of a vast series of practical sub- 
jects. For instance, without a certain amount 
of legal knowledge an architect cannot safely 
advise his employers regarding contracts with 
builders, or in respect to the purchase of or 
dealing with building sites. He should under- 
stand the respective legal rights of tenants and 
owners of property, and the laws as to rights 
of light and air, and adjoining owners. He 
should be acquainted with the sanitary and 
protective enactments for buildings erected 
under the laws of the Local Government 
Board, and factory and other Acts, and under 
school regulations ; also the legal points in 
respect to the rights of the parishioners and 
clergy in ecclesiastical edifices : neither can he 
ignore such legislation as the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, which has had to be taken into 
account by our Council in dealing with the 
form of contract between employers and 
builders, and he must understand the legal 
side of the County Council's Building Acts, if 
he ever can fathom it. 

Ido not mean to suggest that an architect 
should be so complete a lawyer as to be com- 
petent to advise his employers in any intricate 
legal question arising through building opera- 
tions—that would be neither advisable nor safe 
—but 1 do mean that he should have such an 
acquaintance with these matters as to recognise 
the obligation of attention to points in his 
Schemes, plans, and advice to his employers 
affected thereby ; otherwise his ignorance or 
neglect may involve his employers, who should 
be his best friends, in serious difficulties and 
monetary loss. Іп the course of an architect's 
varied practice many of these questions аге 
sure to crop up, and woe betide him if he has 
disregarded them, though to know them all 
тау be the work of a lifetime. 

There must also be a knowledge of the 
latest scientific inventions affecting building, 
of construction in all its details; materials, 
accounts, and the values of materials and 
labour. But apart from all the practical 
matters, and to turn to the artistic side, a wide 
appreciation of the beautiful in all styles of 
architecture is necessary for the enlargement 
of the views, and to open the eyes as to what 
architecture in its highest aspirations really 
means, 

My old friend and master, the late William 
Burges, used to point out to his pupils the 
necessity of knowing how to learn—the time 
saved by a knowledge of what was best to 
study—and he emphatically declaimed against 
the waste of time involved in making many 
pretty 9sketches rather than a few careful 
measured drawings of good examples. 

A pretty sketch may show a certain effect ; 
but, without dissection of the building sketched, 
how that effect is obtained can no more be 
understood than the working of the human 


the student who has such high aims. 
there must be diligent study. Second, there 
must be the power of drawing. Third, there 
must be enthusiasm. And with all these there 
must be combined a high idea] of the respon- 
sibilities of the architect. 
you possess all these gifts, if you have not the 
spirit of architecture, you had much better 
leave it entirely alone ; for if under the cir- 
cumstances architecture paid you, you would 
derive no sort of satisfaction from it but the 
monetary one, and that can be obtained with 
less exhaustive labour, in inferior occupations. 


| will be an enigma to you. 


frame without the study of anatomy. Burges 
also had a maxim—that in art the thing that 
looks well is well. 
truth in this. 
painting, sculpture, music, 
looks well, sounds well, nor reads well. And 
this is discernible to the cultivated eye and ear 
in regard to these, in the same measure that 
the false ring about a double-minded person is 
instinctively perceptible to the honest and 
truthful soul. 
infinite food for reflection to us, and it could 
not do students any harm to consider them 
now. 


There is manifestly great 
The false, either in architecture, 
or literature, neither 


АП these points suggested 


The practice of architecture should not mean 


to those adopting it just a means of liveli- 
hood, and consequently the obtaining of clients 
as the first consideration (no matter by what 
means), and the giving the least possible value 
in the shape of brain work with smallest 
trouble in return for their remuneration. Were 
this the idea, bad builders might be evolved, 
but never good architects. 


It should mean the putting of selfish ends on 


one side for the sake of the art, with a determi- 
nation that no 
weigh in the balance, providing in the best 
manner for our employer's wants at any 
amount of self-sacrifice, and building for them 
in truth and beauty, to the utmost that may be 
in the capacity of the architect. 
quite grasp the full meaning of this, you cannot 
do better than study the works of our late 
Honorary Fellow, Mr. John Ruskin, whose 
death weare lamenting, and more particularly 
his “Seven Lamps of Architecture," which 
include the Lamp of Truth. All that he says 
need not necessarily be taken for granted, but 
all is worthy of the deepest reflection. 


personal consideration shall 


If you do not 


Further, it should also mean, building not 


just for the present, but for the future, works 
that may last, and of such a class that future 
generations may form a high, and not a low, 
opinion of what we are as a nation. To arrive 
at this altruistic level of work means an 
exalted feeling of the value to others of beau- 
tiful architecture, and the worth to the world 
of honest hard work. 


There are several things most 5 for 
"irst, 


Then, granted that 


But with regard to study, and how and what 


to study—and I am alluding now to the art 
side of architecture, not to the practical—in 
the latter the courses of study necessary for 
passing in the subjects of our examinations are 
known to you all. 
on which your art must be erected, and with- 
out which practical knowledge the art side is 
well-nigh useless. 
courses of study, all the subjects which a cul- 
tivated gentleman should have an acquaintance 
with, including classics, ancient and modern 
history, and literature, are equally necessary to 
educate the taste, to assist the imagination, and 
properly to comprehend the evolution of archi- 
tecture. 


They form the foundation 


But besides these practical 


That all these are needed is clear 
when you reflect tbat all that can be con- 


structed, from large architectural or engineer- 
ing structures down to goldsmith's work and 
embroidery, legitimately comes within the 
province of the architect. 


АП engineering 
works, bridges or otherwise, are the better for 
the architectural element being combined 
with them, and all architecture comprises 
some amount of engineering; neither can 
afford to ignore the other. Also embroidery 
necessitates knowledge of form and design. 
This then means a vast range of study for the 
student. But with regard to the study of 
architecture proper: It is well to begin by 
carefully examining any one style that 
attracts you, and to study it thoroughly 
from its commencement to its end—if you 
can find either. In reality you will discover, if 
you have any real zest in the work, that to find 
any beginning or any end, you will be forced 
into the comparative analysis of all styles. If 
you do not consider Greek work you will not 
understand Roman ; if you ignore Roman, half 
the meaning of Romanesque and Byzantine 
Unless you have 


studied all these thoughtfully you will really 
know but little. For instance, you would not 
understand how such a thing came about 
(though of no great importance) that the classic 
entablature should have developed—or shall I 
say have been compressed ?—into the Gothic 
abacus; also, without comparing Mahom- 
medan work with Gothic, many of the possi- 
bilities of the pointed arch would be unappre- 
ciated ; and if the differences in the treatments 
of the Oriental and Classic or Italian domes 
have not been considered, you will miss seeing 
the potentialities of the dome or what might be 
done with it if you ever have the chance. And 
the origin of hybrid or deduced examples of 
architecture can only be understood by a 
knowledge of the purer styles from which they 
are departures. 

Therefore study all styles of architecture, and 
without prejudice. On one occasion, some 
years ago, I had been showing a younger 
architect some photographs of magnificent 
work in India. He looked at them listlessly, 
and then said, Well, of course, we cannot feel 
any interest in Indian things after having seen 
the glorious Early French architecture in Nor- 
mandy.” If a mind is so cramped as that, and 
there is the latent idea that all perfection of 
architecture may be found either in a Greek, 
Early French, fourteenth century English, 
Jacobean, or a bastard Queen Anne, Georgian, 
or any other style, there would seem no re- 
demption for so small a soul, unless perchance 
a change to thoughtful study and intelligent 
travel might compass it. There is nothing 
more contracting to the individual’s mind than 
existence in a small circle only, and nothing 
more cramps perception than imagining per- 
fection to exist in one direction only, 

Therefore the best of the various styles and 
their purest examples should be the subjects 
of the first most careful study, reflection, and 
comparison by the student. The finest works 
in architecture are those which have perfectly 
suited the circumstances of the age and nation 
for which they were erected, were well and 
honestly constructed, stately and beautiful in 
proportion and detail, and truthful in the 
expressions of their purpose. And the best 
examples are those whichare the purest,whether 
in Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, or any 
other period. Inexamining hybrid or deduced 
styles much of picturesqueness and interest is 
frequently found, but there is generally а some- 
thing lacking of the greater elements of the 
finest architecture, either in simplicity and 
breadth, monumental grandeur, or truth, which 
jars on the most cultivated and refined taste. 
In this, however, architecture only expresses 
something of humanity; the perfectly pure 
human would be somewhat above this world : so 
with our mundane needs, the absolute purist 
in architecture would find he could not alto- 
gether comply with modern requirements. 
Nevertheless I reiterate that the purest examples 
of architecture are the most worthy of careful 
drawing and measuring by the student 
Occasional eccentricities of detail sometimes 
perhaps, when even a trifle bizarre, lend now 
and again interest to the general harmony of a 
design, as а discordunt note may give point to 
a passage in music ; they are incidents which 
may be interesting and quite worthy of sketch- 
ing, but as details or points of accentuation 
only, not as precedents with a view to give а 
general character or eccentricity to a design. 
I note this point because of late years debased 
or eccentric detail seems to have pleased the 
public taste, as well as that of architects, and 
appears to pass for style. It should be remem- 
bered that it is infinitely more difficult to 
design thoughtíully and effectively with sim- 
plicity and breadth of treatment, than to 
endeavour to hide artistic incapacity by an 
elaborate clothing of ill-adapted ornament, or 
by an affectation of originality of thought, or 
eccentricity of form, to attract the attention of 
an unthinking crowd. So the first suggestion 
I make to you is, study most the best and 
purest examples of all styles of architecture. 

Some time ago the one thing most pro- 
minently urged upon students of architecture 
was the paramount necessity for draughtsman- 
ship, drawing first, drawing second, and 
drawing last. This resulted in much good, 
and draughtsmanship has now been brought 
by many of you to a high pitch of excellence ; 
but also, I think, some harm has resulted. Too 
great value seems occasionally attached to the 
effect, technique, and execution of the drawing 
itself ; and the quality of thc architecture, a far 
greater thing, is sometimes apparently con- 

sidered of secondary importance, This is 
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entirely wrong. The effect of architecture 
certainly cannot be shown without good 
drawing, but draughtsmanship, however ex- 
cellent, cannot make inferior architecture good. 
William Burges used to say there was only 
one man in whose architectural perspectives 
he could really understand the details, and that 
man was Axel Hermann Haig. Of late, how- 
ever, many of our younger architects have 
done splendid work. Nevertheless occasion- 
ally, on looking at the numerous clever sketches 
made, something of the same feeling strikes me 
even now. 

A good general effect of chiaroscuro is given ; 
little touches of shadow are put in effectively, 
and impossible high lights and unnatural 
broken lines are introduced, mainly with a 
view to make a picturesque and pretty draw- 
ing, and not truthfully to represent the design. 
It thus becomes inferior artists’ work, and does 
not represent the architecture. Often not 
much more detail can be made out than, per- 
haps, that it is Renaissance or Gothic in cha- 
racter, and that the windows have square or 
arched heads, either circular or pointed in 
shape. But on examining one of Haig’s draw- 
ings, say of Chartres Cathedral, there are also 
grand and picturesque and pictorial effects of 
chiaroscuro, but the high lights and shadows 
are true. Details are shown by clearly-defined 
drawing, and mouldings are so accurately sug- 
gested as to be almost as plainly read as in a 
working drawing, whilst the statues are abso- 
lute portraits. As architecture is largely com- 
posed of details, if a drawing slurs them over, 
and is indefinite, its vitality is, in a great 
measure, lost, and its utility sacrificed, if in- 
tended for an architectural drawing ; and it 
becomes merely a picturesque sketch, of value 
simply in relation to its artistic quality and 
technique as such, not as a study of architec- 
ture. The French understand this, and there- 
fore their drawings of architecture are much 
more academic than ours. 

I think our style of drawing is defective in 
many ways. French drawings give by clean 
lines and properly cast shadows a fairly truth- 
ful impression of the detail, relief, and projec- 
tions of a building. By our method shadows 
are sketched in merely with a view to look 
pleasing on paper, and frequently convey а 
false effect of the cornices and other salient 
features. 

Some years ago designs were mainly shown 
by coloured perspectives ; then it was said 
they were so faked up by the artists that they 
were quite untrue representations of the 
designs. Consequently pen-and-ink drawings 
became the fashion. Messrs. Street & Shaw 
were the first and most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives of this style, and coloured architec- 
tural perspectives have practically disappeared. 

But, I would ask, what can be more un- 
truthful and misleading than a black and white 
line drawing of a building constructed of several 
differently coloured materials? A monotone 
design, no doubt, can be well shown this way, 
but it is not evident how misleading an etched 
drawing may be in representing, for instance, 
a design in red bricks and white stone. In 
the black and white it may look charming, yet 
when erected prove a inost restless compo- 
sition, owing to the spots, blotches, and streaks 
of white stone sprinkled all over its surface. 
Now this eficct in a tinted elevation or coloured 
perspective would at once be apparent ; in the 
black and white it is unnoticed, and when the 
building is erected it possibly disappoints the 
owner and the architect also. No doubt the 
reproduction by the journals has much to do 
with this matter. Colour does not easily photo- 
graph, whereas black and white comes out most 
satisfactorily. Pretty sketching is very seduc- 
tive and of infinite use, but it sometimes leads 
to a distaste for the labour of making careful 
measured drawings, truly a tedious business, 
but without which no really usetul knowledge 
of how details cause ettects can be obtained. 

My second word to you this evening is, 
therefore, learn to draw accurately and 
definitely, as many of you already do excellently 
well, but do. not neglect to supplement it by 
careful dissection and measurements. Also 
study the human figure, for more than all else 
that instils a fine sense of proportion. But, 
above all, do not let sketching run away with 

ou, OF mistake drawing for architecture; it is 
not; but simply a means to an end, and bears 
the same relation to it that an alphabet bears 

uage. 
УНИТА І would put before you 
4, imperative to the successful accompli-hment 
of noble architecture 15 an unlimited enthu- 
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siasm. If your work is to be worth anything 
at all there must be such an enthusiastic love 
for it that self and selfish considerations sink 
altogether into the background. Enthusiasm, 
derived from the Greek іубоуоасибс, signifies 
* a God-inspiring zeal.” If you look towards 
the sun your own shadow is unseen, being cast 
behind you ; so if your mind's aspirations are 
steadfast towards a lofty ideal, through your 
entire possession by this God-inspiring zeal, 
there will be complete unconsciousness of self 
in respect to your art. 

And this is most important, for then the 
inspired desire will be simply to do the most 


perfect work according to your light, for the: 


sake of art alone; other considerations will be 
only incidental to it, and eccentricities with the 
view of attracting attention to yourself, or of 
notoriety, will find no place in your designs, 
and your work will live. This inspiration is 
manifest in the best and purest of all old 
examples of architecture, and proved by the 
history of the lives of some of the architects. 
For instance, how great must have been the 
zeal of Michelangelo to urge him on with his 
work amidst intrigues, jealousies, monetary 
difficulties, and family worries and disappoint- 
ments. 

If it were needful for the attainment of noble 
work in the simpler olden times, how very 
much more must it be indispensable to carry а 
modern architect through the arduous labour 
1 for the production of one of the com- 
plicated buildings of the present time, with its 
manifold requirements, and to sustain a young 
man through the toil at high pressure, the 
anxieties of business, and the many certain and 
vexatious disappointments which meet every 
architect in these dreadful days of competition, 
and indeed most other persons, on their way 
through life, whatever that way may be. 

Further, it is all very well to fancy, as some 
appear to do, that architecture as a fine art is 
altogether apart from, and above, the sphere 
of such practical matters as drainage, heating 
and ventilating, electricity, hydraulic power, 
gas and water supplies, and such like. Granted 
that it is on a higher level, nevertheless there 
is no important edifice, public or private, 
erected now to which these things are not 
vital ; it has been well said they are the very 
nerves of the structure. If any building is 
properly to answer to its requirements it must 
be not only artistic, but also scientific. 

The scientific details require consideration by 
the architect from the very commencement of 
the inception of his scheme. Their introduc- 
tion affects not only the plan but the design, 
and even details ; and the ignoring of them or 
leaving them entirely to specialists to fit in as 
best they can in an imperfectly thought-out 
arrangement increases the cost, often spoils the 
building, causes inefficicncy in future working, 
and vexes and irritates the employer. 

But to grasp all these necessary and 
important details implies the thoughtful use of 
every talent with which you have been en- 
dowed, and an infinite capacity for painstaking ; 
and in neglecting these things for the absorb- 
ing interest of the art side of the profession, 
the architect, as well as any other person who 
does not use necessary foresight in all details 
of his profession, no matter what his business 
may be, is not doing his duty either to God, or 
his neighbour, or his country. 

Because these things are surrounded by 
practical difficulties, are troublesome and not 
particularly interesting, to lose heart or interest 
in the work and let them take their chance is 
an easy but downward course. The architect 
who does so is lacking in a sense of respon- 
sibility; but on such, a sure and certain 
Nemesis waits. Let noble architecture be your 
first consideration, but practical use should 
follow closely in the wake. It is enthusiasm 
which alone will ensure the architect's retain- 
ing the love of his art and a lofty ideal amidst 
these practical ditticulties and immense respon- 
sibilities inseparable from his profession, and 
that will enable him to do his duty not only by 
his employer but by the nation. Therefore 
I say, foster enthusiasm and guard its door, for 
from it are the issues of the life of your art. 
An architect is not acting squarely by his 
country ifthe puts up hideous eyesores, or 
insanitary or inconvenient buildings. It should 
never be forgotten that, if our buildings last, on 
the architects, almost more than on any other 
workers, will depend what verdict may be 
passed in the future on the character, artistic 
taste, culture, intellect, and nobility of the 
British Empire of the time—whether we shall 
be reckoned by posterity as having been onc of 
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the greatest nations the world has seen, or as 4 
small-minded, sordid, uncultured, and super. 
ficial race. For these are exemplified by our 
architecture. 

But one can only endeavour to act honestly 
and zealously according to one’s capacities ; 
every one is not gifted with the highest talents, 
nor can all expect to be Michelangelos or 
Giulio Romanos. Therefore never let failure 
damp your ardour ; it is the best general who 
makes the fewest mistakes, but all must, make 
them at times, so,be not disheartened by errors 
or inexperience ;'only let them spur you on to 
further and nobler effort. 

The true architect must ever aim at the 
highest ideal, if his work is to live, and with 
the greater knowledge and means of learning 
in this enlightened age it is possibly within 
the power of some gifted ones approximately to 
attain in some instances to their ideal. Be 
careful, therefore, what your ideal is. It should 
ever be beyond your best efforts. As Brown. 
ing says— 

A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's Heaven for ? 


As architects, the uttermost powers you 
possess should be exerted for your art; they 
are not given to do what you like with, but 
to use for the benefit of others, in everything, 
however small, and even though the work be 
not what you may consider sufficiently inte- 
resting to call for the highest endeavour. You 
cannot be waiting always for a great oppor- 
tunity to exert yourselves. I came across the 
following words the other day, which I will 
leave with you as worthy of thought, for 
without some such sense of moral respon. 
sibility as is implied in them your work 
in life as architects or men will be deficient 
in quality :—' Our task in this life is to employ 
to the uttermost that human faculty, that 
human talent which has been given to us, and 
not to let it waitfor some exceptional moment 
in which we shall probably never find our- 
selves, or we may die without ever knowing 
or dreaming what lies in the capacity of every 
one of us to be, to dare, or to do." 


Revicw of Works submitted for Prizes and 
Studentships, 1900. 


Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., then read the 
following remarks :— 

“Mr, President and Gentlemen,—I hope 1 
shall be pardoned if I do not to-night dwell at 
much length on particulur designs or on par- 
ticular drawings that were exhibited in the 
neighbouring rooms. 

It seems to me that what little time we have 
to-night will be best spent if I offer you some 
few remarks on the general principles that 
appear to have guided architects in the great 
days of our art. For these remarks will be 
addressed to the students of this our Institute. 
Not, however, but that we are, or ought to be, 
all learners, as has often been said. 

First, let me say to you, students, whose 
work has been recently seen by us, and, 
hope, visited by many, that I was scarcely 
prepared for the treat I had in looking through 
your various and beautiful delineations of 
ancient work—work that brought back many 
pleasant old days before one—days oí ones 
travels in Italy and other Continental countries, 
and lastly, but not the least enjoyable, in Old 
England, with her beautiful and noble churches 
and her many delightful and stately old houses. 

What days of enthusiastic and profitable 
enjoyment were brought back to one by the 
remembrance of the times that one spent in the 
presence of architectural works that com- 
manded one's utter respect and admiration— 
days spent in solitary meditation or in com- 
pany with old friends, now passed away, while 
the enduring works remain! Well, students, 
we must pass on to the mention of some of 
the exhibits that your year’s work has given to 
us—though 1 shall do so rapidly and slightly, 
the rather to pass on and offer some remarks on 
the principles that, I think, should animate our 
designs. f | 
Let me take the drawings sent in for the 
Owen Jones studentship first. Five were sv 
mitted. The prize has been won by Mr. Geo. 
A. Paterson, and medals of merit given to 
Messrs. J. B. Fulton and to J. Hervey Ruther- 
ford. Besides these Mr. Cummings and un 
Greenslade sent specimens of their work, whi 
I admired. They are careful drawings of we 
selected. specimens—some, no doubt, of finer 
quality than others, but all of them instructive 
for decorative work of this kind. Now, this 
Owen Jones prize is an important and usefu 
onc. ] am glad that so many of you went in 
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for it; more, I believe, than in other years. Thñe it is for you to create that vision that I| Mr. Bodley here made some extracts from a 
whole art of colour is а most interesting one. | have spoken of—that building in which every | Paper read before the students of the Royal 
Think how Nature teaches it everywhere. The | single detail, as well as its proportion, its | Academy in 1885, and said in conclusion :— 
pale blue sky and the fuller tint of the far blue | colour, its feeling, has been present with you. If, students of this Institute, I have in any 
hills—tbe thousand tints of green of the grass, | The man who can thus conjure up his vision | small degree raised your enthusiasm for your 
and the trees and the foreground, jewelled | and make it his own is the powerful architect. |art, these few words may not have been all in 
with flowers, as if with sapphires and реагів.| Yes! But what if that power is not соп- | vain. You are entering a delightful profes- 
In all the great days of our art colour played an | trolled by principles of beauty—of a harmony | sion. Make it more and more not only a pro- 
important part. The Greeks stained their white | with Nature of breadth and unity of effort | fessional business but a real living art. Re- 
marble, and touched it with azure and gold. | of dignity and of truth? There are architects | member, architecture should be the queen of all 
Mediæval work, as we have seen in the тапу among us who have a power of the kind I | the arts." 
examples you have given us, was full of colour.| mean. It cannot be denied. They stamp a E турде | 
Colour is, indeed, one of the fairest of the|character, an animus оп all they do. It is]. Sir James Linton said it was a pleasing duty 
handmaids of architecture. evidently their work. But, alas! alas! is that} һе had to perform in proposing a warm and 
To recur to Nature, have you ever observed | character one of beauty, of refinement?  Isit|Sincere vote of thanks to the President and 
how she contends with ugly colour, subdues it, | consonant with the suavity of Nature? Isthere|to Mr. Bodley for the extremely able addresses 
for it always conquers and sets it right? ltisa|restraint and reserve? I fear in many cases which had been delivered. He spoke as a mem- 
standing miracle ! few, perhaps none of these qualities, but only | ber of one branch of art, but all that the Presi- 
Naturally many of these drawings are copies | по refinement. Now this reserve is a great | dent and Mr. Bodley had said appealed to the 
of the painting that remains on Norfolk and | quality, but it has its dangers too. With this | Painter in its broad and simple principles quite 
Suffolk wood work, on the screens and the roofs | restraint do not neglect beauty. Do not belong | 28 much as to the architect. 
there, for there was a great school of decora- to that school the members of which almost | Mr. Axel Haig briefly seconded, and the 
tive painting in that part of England. It was|seem to worshiptheugly. Put aside all vulgar | motion was heartily agreed to. 
derived, in great measure, from Flemish work.|display, but imbue your building to your| , The President then presented to successful 
Now, in these eastern counties there seems to | utmost, and as far as you can, with refined | Students the prizes and certificates gained in 
have been two schools of painters — the one | beauty and restrained power. Little and infre- | the recent competitions. For the names of the 
quite English and the other deriving its inspi- | quent touches of beauty, if they must be few, | prize-winners, see our issue for Jannary 27, 
ration from Flanders. The latter came from | grafted, as it were, on to a well proportioned | P- 77- . . 
the land that produced Memling and Van Eyck. | fabric, will give a building a tender grace, and | It was announced that the next meeting will 
Sometimes, no doubt, crude in drawing, and | it will bea delight to all passers-by. Be not | бе held on the roth inst., when M. Ch. Lucas 
without much beauty in the faces, this great | afraid of beauty and richness when you сап | Will read a paper on “The Buildings of the 
Flemish school was delightful in colour get it. Did the civilised ancients worship the | French Exhibition, 1900." The Chairman re- 
richer, indeed, in that respect than Italian work ugly? Uncivilised barbarians may have done | marked that M. Lucas was one of the most 
with all its refinement and grace of expression. so; but it is not for Christians, whose Master | energetic hon. corresponding members of the 
Snch old work is rapidly fading away and | said, ‘Consider tbe lilies of the field’ in their | Institute, and he hoped there would be a good 
perishing, and much has been ruthlessly de- | arrayed beauty, to be worshippers of the ugly. | attendance on that occasion. 
stroyed. 1 hope that such drawings as you|Pardon me for dwelling thus long on this| The meeting then terminated. 
have given us may stay something of the|point, I think it isa real danger. For some — — 
beauty of old work as examples for us. АШ | seem to mistake sterility for simplicity, and 
architectural students should study. colour and | gracelessness for grandeur. Let your manner COMPETITIONS. 
leam its harmonies, as you would those of | be as graceful as your expression is sincere. | BOARD SCHOOLS, PAISLEY.—At а recent 
music. Though all of us may not have a sen- | When you have opportunity imbue your build- | meeting of the Burgh School Board, Mr. 
sitive eye for colour; yet a good deal may be ing with a poetry of its own. That сап Бе | Watson, architect, and Mr. Mathieson, 
learnt. ` ' done even in the simplest work. In great ones | measurer, submitted their reports on the com- 
As architects you should know the tints | you can endow them with a poetry that may | petitive plans lodged for the new school at 
of all the marbles that can be got nowadays, | be Miltonic. How delightful is the expression, | Renfrew-road. The architect reported that he 
and learn to arrange them on shafts and friezes | alike of the simplest old stone-mullioned and | was of opinion that the design under the 
and pavements harmoniously, or in agreeable | stone-roofed house and the stately Elizabethan | motto of “Economy,” should be placed first. 
contrast. It should be all done with breadth | mansion! How courteous alike the Northamp- | А discussion ensued and it was ultimately 
of effect, for that is essential for such work. tonshire and Oxfordshire cottage by the road- | agreed not to accept any of the plans lodged. 
Nest, J would speak of the drawings sub- | side, and Hardwick, and Burleigh, and Kirby] POLICE CONVALESCENT HOME, HARROGATE. 
mitted for the Pugin studentship. Naturally | Hall, and Haddon in their parks. —The result of the competition for plans 
Gothic architecture of our own country] With regard to the designs for the Tite cer-|íor the proposed new Police Convalescent 
has been selected for delineation. Mr. James | tificate, I am disposed to be more critical than | Home, Harrogate, is as follows :~1. Mr. 
M Lachlan has the first prize. Mr. E. W. I have been. There we have a somewhat un-] Н. S. Chorley (Messrs. Chorley & Connon), 
Turner and Mr. А. Woore take Medals of | usual idea, for towers are not usually isolated. | 15, Park-row, Leeds. 2. Mr. Edward C. H. 
Merit” Mr. M‘Lachlan’s drawings are excel- | But let that pass. I fear I miss in most of these Maidman, 13, South Charlotte-street, Edin- 
lent. His drawing of the vaulting of the choir|designs that indescribable charm, that pic-|burgh. 3. Messrs. Chorley & Connon, r5, 
at Christ Church, Oxford, is most able, and that | turesque feeling that one sees in so much old | Park-row, Leeds. Mr. H. S. Chorley has been 
also of the shrine of Edward II. Мг. E. W. | work. I had not time to examine them very | appointed architect. 
Turner's drawings of Peterborough Cathedral | carefully. Iam rather doubtful about the effect — . — 


are very painstaking and good. Mr. Forbes, | of most of them if they should ever be carried ; 
Mr. Ruine, and МЕ Pearson have done well. out. They struck me as wanting more idea and ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
I do not think it is cf much or any use] greater consideration, and more freedom of} ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
criticising drawings—as such. No doubt some | design. The design marked ‘Sphinx’ has a | —An ordinary meeting of this Association was 
surpass others in draughtsmanship, and some | good idea іп its sort of embryo pilasters at (ће | held at the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, on 
select their subjects more wisely than others. | corners; somewhat original, I think ; and I can | Tuesday, February 6, when Mr. John Todd 
But the very merits of the old work seem to | conceive their giving a suggestion of a refined | Rea read a paper on "Building in the West 
withdraw criticism and to silence the critic. | concave shape to the tower that would Бе | Indies.“ Some very fine views of various 
This is not a drawing school. It is one for the | pleasing. Mr. Percy Nobbs's sombre perspec- | houses in St. Lucia were shown. The annual 


study of architecture in all its many phases. | tive does not do justice to his design, which|dinner of the Association is to be held this 
And here one word as to drawing. I must] looks better on his elevation. It no doubt has | year in Dublin, instead of, as in former years, 
on the Excursion. It will take place on 


remind you that, useful and interesting as ia | merit. г . 
that art, it is not design. They drew but} I was a good deal interested in the design | Tuesday, February 15, at the Royal Hibernian 


poorly in days when they built magnificently. | for a spiral staircase. Mr. C. E. Varndell's de- | Hotel at 7 o'clock. 
As architects, when you love to design, you | sign is able and carefully delineated, and I was — —-— — 
must - your heart on your building, not on | pleased with pare саар bearing the ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
your drawing. motto ‘Tiny,’ and consider it good. ee m 

Your building is to be for all time, your] In the measured drawings’ I am glad that j 
drawing but the thing of а day. And here | Мг. James B. Fulton’s drawings of St. John's the rooms in Sackville-street. Pic cadilly, on the 
let me advise you, when you get your first | College, Oxford, are awarded the silver medal. 31st. ult, Mr. C. H. Compton V.P presi din 
opportunity of designing a building, to shut | They are very good drawings of a most ігіег- A pa per was read by Mrs Day upon the “ Lib: 
vour eves, and, with your mind's eye, call up | esting place. The garden front, built, I believe, and Portrait of Robert Holgate, fifty-ninth 
ihe vision of the edifice as entire, and as com- | by Archbishop Laud, has a wonderful repose, Archbishop of Vork," which was illusirated- b 
Plele, as it will stand. Not onlv the mass but | thoroughly collegiate in character. Мг. H. a fine engraving by James Stow, at the end a 
Cry detail must be there visible—perfectly | Inigo Triggs's drawings of Raynham Hall are the last century, from the portrait ‘oils of the 
visible to your mental vision. Then, with eager | good. It is very instructive to a young man archbishop still to: be Seen in the governor’s 
hand, careless of how your drawing looks, put | thus carefully to study, measure, and delineate soon ОЁ Ше hospital, which he founded at 
your perception on paper part by part and|a whole house that has, like this one, character Hemsworth. near Pontefract. and by several 
detail by detail. You will know instinctively | and interest. It would be a good example to phot ographs and sketches: The paper was 
what each moulding should be, what each | followin other years. Old houses get so altered, compiled from original MSS. and documents 
Capital. You have seen the building; it has | and frequently are burnt down, that it is a placed in the writer's hands during the past 
stamped itself upon your imagination. Here | satisfaction to see them drawn out to scale. summer. It was, however, rather historical 
and there you may suppress an idea, or contı ul Ihe Soane Medallion.—Here I must repeat than archaeological in the usually accepted 


à thought, finding it is not wanted, or, if used, | something of what I have said in regard to the sense. 

it may jar with the conception of your mind. | ‘Tite prize. І cannot but feel that something — AP 

ut this seeing the whole building, complete] better might have been done. Mr. Powers| CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, CREWE. — A hall 
and entire, із what you must do. Of course, | drawings are very good. 1 should criticise the capable of seating a thousand persons, and a suite 
of club-rooms, &c., for the Crewe Co-operative 


you will have had to acquaint yourself before | outline of his dome. I thought the design by 
this with all the requirements and the possi- | Pomegranate’ was broad and simple in its Society, in Market-street, were opened on the 


Pllitics——the site, the surroundings, and the] treatment, and would be effective if built. II 5га inst. The new buildings were erected by Mr. 
materials you have to use. Then, having | suppose the competitors were rather tied as to | A. P. Cotterill. from designs by Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, 


inlormed yourself on these necessary details, style. architect, ot Southport, at a cost of about 14, 0001. 
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THEATRE STAGE 
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Examination Theatre, Ladics’ College, Cheltenham. 


When the old dilapidated Cheltenham 
Theatre, which immediately adjoined, became 
the property of the College, certain un- 


extinguished rights of way had to be dealt. 


with, and the scheme of providing a more 


GARDEN 
| LEF EXAMINATION 
Scar or FEET 
Illustrations. 
THE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
CHELTENHAM. 


BLTHOUGH originally started in 1854, 
the great development of the Ladies’ 
E College at Cheltenham really dates 
trom the year 1858, when, with sixty pupils, it 
came under the control of Miss Dorothea 
Beale, the present Lady-Principal, soon after 
which new E had to be thought of. 

In the interval of forty-two years the pupils 
of all ages, have increased till their number 
verges upon 900, and the college is probably 
now the largest and most successful organisa- 
tion in the world for the training and education 
of girls. It has also arrangements, separately, 
for the training of the teachers themselves. 

The buildings first erected were in the style 
of Gothic" which obtained forty years ago. 
Additions have been subsequently made at 
intervals by different bands, which, although 
all ranking under the same general head, 
present, to an architect's eye, a somewhat 
incongruous, if interesting, whole. 

Till the summer of 1895, none of the suc- 
cessive enlargements had aimed at giving a 
more definite collegiate expression to the build- 
ngs, nor even at providing a clearly-defined 
nain entrance, 


important entrance as well as the desired 
theatre and examination-hall, lent its influence 
to the plan of the additions shown in our 
illustration. At the same time it was felt that 
the enlargements, though forming a somewhat 
bold departure, should architecturally be in 
artistic sympathy, as unavoidably in physical 
touch, with previous work, and should be the 
natural and harmonious complements to a kind 
of design which might be led from and supple- 
mented, but not flatly contradicted. 

This explains the external architectural 
aspect of the last addition. Although it repre- 
sents probably the only gothic theatre in 
existence, its leading motive is that of the 
College Hall. 

The building includes the theatre itself, 
107 ft. by 55 ft., having two tiers of galleries, 
and seating an audience of 850 persons, and a 
stage 29 ft. deep, having sound-proof music- 
rooms under. It is planned to seat, in the 
usual Oxford manner, for examination, 200 
candidates on the ground floor. The galleries 
and roof are constructed of steel, the whole 
being architecturally cased in pitch pine. 
Following all previous treatment in the 
College buildings, no plaster is used on walls, 


"NTRANCE 


| 


| 


but the whole interior is lined with brick and 
banded with colour. The floors of corridors 
_are of tesselated marble. 

The question of acoustics was regarded as 
serious. and the authorities of the college con. 
| sulted many of the leading singers who had 
sung at the Queen's Hall of the People's Palace, 
and in other halls by the same architect, al- 


[though the roof treatment is that of an Italian 


coffered ceiling of elliptical shape, which could 
have only a general relation to the present cate. 
A like success in regard to sound has been 
here secured with a flat-pitched roof-treatment 
based on the works of the fifteenth century. 
The means of support to the galleries are not 
omitted as in the music halls in Langham- 
place, and, indeed, in most of the new theatres, 
but columns and arches of slight proportions 
are used with effect. 

The College entrance next the street has an 
oriel window over its front arch, and the entire 
approach is groined in stone. Over this, 0n 
the first floor, are the council room and sec 
retaries rooms; the next story holds the care- 
taker’s house ; the next is the clock-room ; an 
then follows a floor for elementary astronomica 
work and appliances. The whole tower Р 
crowned by a dome revolving horizontally, ang 
having a vertical slit opening on one side, 
enabling the whole sky and any star to n 
observed by a telescope from horizon 
zenith, 
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Bicycle store, retiring- rooms, cloak- rooms, 
lavatories, and latrines, are obtained of three 
stories in an octagonal building outside. The 
plan of the last will remind the architectural 
student of an old treatment at South well. 

The building has been produced from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. E. 
R. Robson, of Westminster. The builders 
were Messrs. Billings, of Cheltenham, the 
clerk of works, Mr. Leach. The total cost, 
including furniture and fittings, has been about 
20,0001. 


SOANE MEDALLION DESIGN : 
A SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 


THIS, the winning design, submitted under 
the motto “S. Barbara,” was prepared in 
accordance with the conditions and instructions 
issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for this year’s competition for the 
“Svane Medallion.“ 

The material proposed to be used is stone 
for the exterior, and as the site specified was a 
public park it seemed fitting to place the 
building on a series of terraces, overlooking a 
lake. CYRIL E. POWER. 


FRONT, No. 233, STRAND, LONDON. 

THIS building was erected by Messrs. 
Langdale, Hallett, & Co., builders, of London, 
from the drawings of Mr. T. Batterbury, archi- 
tect. The front is of Portland stone. 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
faken was exhibited in last year's Royal 
Academy Exhibition. | 


CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN, BRYANSTON, 
DORSET. 


Tuis church was completed in August, 1898, 
and was built for Lord Portman on a beautiful 
site in his park, under somewhat unusual con. 
ditions. All the stone and bricks were pro- 
vided by the demolition of a large mansion 
Wbich occupied a site immediately to the north- 
ward of the church. The fine oak floor-boards 
of the ball-room were used for the internal 
ceilings, and the gangways were laid with the 
fine paving-stones of the house. 

, The church is seated for about 250, and is 
lighted by electricity generated at a station 
some quarter of a mile away. The tower con- 
tains six bells by Messrs. Warner. In the east 
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window of the chancel is some fine glass by 
Mr. R. Anning Bell. The builders were 
Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of Reading. 

The old stone re-used was of three kindred 
varieties—Portland, Chilmark, and Tisbury. 
The roofs are of English oak, and those of the 
nave and chancel are covered with stone tiles, 
those of the tower and aisles with cast lead. 

E. P. WARREN. 


THE EAST GATE HOTEL, OXFORD. 


THIS building, not yet quite completed, occu- 
pies a corner site at the junction of King-street 
with High-street. The walls of the ground 
story are faced with Brise Norton stone, those 
of the upper stories are coated with fine rough 
cast, and colour-washed cream white. 

The building is on a cramped site, and neces- 
sarily small, but contains a good-sized bar, а 
large dining-room, a billiard-room, and twenty 
bed-rooms, with bath-rooms, &c. It is built for 
Messrs. H. & G. Simonds, of Reading, by 
Messrs. Benfield & Loxley, of Oxford. 

The block when completed will contain a 
small private dwelling-house as well as the 
hotel. The oval bas-relief of the old East 
Gate, long since demolished, has been modelled 
by Mr. George Simonds, the sculptor, and cast 
in coloured cements ; this is placed on the 
High-street front, and forms the sign of the 


hotel. E. P. WARREN. 
ووم‎ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
1900. 


THE following important notice has been 
sent to us in regard to an alteration in the 
arrangements for receiving works of art at the 
Royal Academy for the annual exhibition :— 

“Тһе attention of artists is particularly called 
to the following changes in the regulations for 
the delivery of works intended for the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy :— 

Water colours, miniatures, black and white 
drawings, .engravings, etchings, architectural 
drawings, and all other works under glass, 
must be delivered on Friday, March 30. None 
wil be received either before or after that 
date. 

Oil paintings must be delivered on Saturday, 
March 31, and Monday, April 2. None will be 
received either before or after those dates. 

Seulpture must be delivered on Tuesday, 


Ground Plan. 


April 3. None will be received either before 
or after that date. 

All works of whatever kind must be delivered 
at the Burlington Gardens entrance. None 
will be received at the Piccadilly entrance. 
Hours for the reception of works, 7 a.m. to 
IO p.m. FRED. A. EATON, Secretary." 


— е са — 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the drt Fournal the most interesting 
article to architects is that on “ Strathtay by 
the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, with a beautiful 
illustration of Grandtully Castle, and of the old 
church at the same place, so low that tbe 
gravestones come well above the eaves, and it 
looks as if an active man could jump over it. 
In a short article on “Some Illustrators’ 
Errors, by “Т. A. C.,“ some instances are 
given of the curious way in which illustrators 
of books will ignore the author's description of 
the circumstances of a scene. We could 
furnish, however, some much more striking 
examples, and by more illustrious names. The 
subject would be worth a fuller treatment. 
Some illustrators seem never to have read the 
books they illustrate. 

In the Artist Mr. A. T. Baxter's plan, eleva- 
tions, and details of the decoration of a bed- 
room, perhaps a little too defiantly “ original," 
are nevertheless most praiseworthy. Anarticle 
on Flemish lace " has some beautiful illustra- 
tions. The number includes a separate plate 
of the painting by Mr. F. M. Bennett of 
“Ladas” which obtained the students’ gold 
medal at the Royal Academy, and of the high 
quality of which we spoke at the time. 

The Studio (January 15) includes some repro- 
ductions of sketches by Carl Voss, who 
makes architectural sketches in a good old- 
fashioned blunt pencil style which takes one 
back to earlier times. Among the illustrations 
are two wardrobes designed by Mr. Ambrose 
Heal, one of which we remember in the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, and which really possess 
originality without being fussy or eccentric. 

How little one can say this of the interior 
decorations and other details illustrated in the 
Berliner Árchitcktur-Welt——the two interiors in 
the premises of the Continental Havana Com- 
pany, for instance, the style of which is almost 
enough to make one ill. The best things in 
the number are the sketches of imaginary 
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of diagrams and illustrations of filter beds and 


architectural groupings by Herr Otto Rieth of 
Berlin, of whose work of this kind we have 
seen a good deal, and who has really original 
genius. His executed building, the Villa Staudt, 
though not in a style that would find favour in 
England, has a power of its own, though the 
colossal mask in the frieze has a bad effect in 
dwarfing the scale. Among the illustrations of 
works from the Berlin Art Exhibition of last year 
is one of a very pathetic picture by Herr 
Souchay, under the title * Verlassen." 


The Architectural Review (Boston), No. I. of 
Vol. VII., contains several illustrations of the 
buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, 
by Messrs. Cope & Stewardson. We do not 
like all the details very much, but the view of 
the north-west corner of the quad shows a 
picturesque piece of architecture. A new front 
to a banking-house at Philadelphia shows that 
some of the American architects are beginning 
to be taken with that rather exaggerated notion 
of the beauty of extreme simplicity which is 
getting into fashion in England. The front 
hardly suggests a bank. In an article on 
" Round-arched Gothic architecture" is a 
remark which is worth note, to the effect 
that “опе of the few solecisms in Gothic 
architecture is this, that the mouldings were 
largely established by exterior requirements, 
and that once determined, they were repeated 
within the buildings, regardless of the fact that 
no rain ever fell upon them.” Mr. Howard 
Walker's well-written essay оп “Тһе Theory 
of Mouldings" is continued, dealing in this 
chapter with Roman mouldings. 


plant which add to its value. 
The Antiquary, under 


some sketches of St. Paul's Cray, by Mr. 


went. 


The Quarry, under its heading 


of the county, 
diagrams. 


“ Housing of the Working Classes" Act. At 
the close, the writer refers to the fact that 
Part III. of the Act restricts ‘the power of the 
Council to the purchase of land within the county, 
and that the suggestion has been made that 
this restriction should be removed, so that, if 
found desirable, land should be bought for the 
erection of workmen's dwellings in the suburbs 
outside the metropolitan county boundaries. 
He then calls attention to the possible effects 
of the process in restricting and discouraging 
private enterprise in erecting dwellings, and 
suggests that the only course open is to make a 

The Architectural Record (quarterly) contains | trial of the powers contained in Part III. of the 
an article by Mr. Russell Sturgis, “An Un- Act, and also “to see whether the municipality 
scientific Inquiry into Fireproof Building," to | Annot do something to encourage private 
which we may return. Other articles аге | enterprise by leasing suitable sites to private 
“Colonial Art and Modern Pianos" by Mr. J.] companies or otherwise, and thus minimise 
Burr Tiffany, being a consideration of the adap- the dangers which are feared if it comes 
tation of details of the “Old Colonial” style forward as a mere competitor in the build- 
(which is practically the “Adam” style) to] ing trade. Тһе same number contains a 
the decorative treatment of pianos ; and “Our very Interesting article by Professor Gregory 
Acquired Architecture, by Mr. Montgomery | on Mars as a World," giving a summary as 
Schuyler. The latter paper refers to the archi- | 0 What is now known, and what may so far be 
tecture of Manila and the Philippines, con jectured, in regard to the condition and 
which has recently become of special interest | Physics of our neighbour planet. He repeats 
to Americans. Mr. Schuyler is of opinion | 383P, we observe, the argument that intelli- 
that “our new possessions seem to be supplied gent inhabitants of Mars, if they exist, are prob- 
with all the public architecture they are likely | ably а larger race than those on this planet, in 
to need for a good many years to come. No | consequence of the lesser weight from attrac- 
‘thoughtful patriot’ could contemplate with tion on Mars. We confess we have never been 
equanimity the prospect of having designs for able quite to see the logic of this argument. 
public buildings in Havana, in Manila, or in If all living things on this planet tended to run 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, sent out from the to about the same size and weight, we might 
office of the average Supervising Architect to | naturally conclude that with the lesser attrac- 
come into competition with the architectural | tion оп a smaller planet they would tend to run 
remains of the Spanish occupation. They] to a larger size; but seeing that the earth 
could not stand it" We quite sympathise | Supports both mice and elephants, there appears 
with this view of the matter, and hope it will be | to us to be a weak point in the argument, and 
acted upon. that it is at all events inconclusive. 

The most interesting subject dealt with in | In the Century the article on “Midwinter in 
the Engineering Magazine is “Тһе Actual Con- | New York," with its illustrations, is of interest 
dition of the Panama Canal,” by Mr. Chas. as assisting us in forming a realistic idea of 
Paine. We are surprised to read of the impres- | the life of a great city far removed from us, 
sion received by the writer, that not only had | and yet very near in its relations to us. The 
the Old Canal Company made immense pre- | frontispiece is a fine wood engraving by Mr. 
parations in the way of plant and dwellings | Timothy Cole from one of Morland's pictures, 
along the line of the canal, but that much of | Mr. Van Dyke adding a few judicious critical 
this is still available for use with a very little | remarks about that gifted and dissipated 
repair. This is quite at variance with other artist. Of some interesting details in ап 
accounts, as also is the statement that the | article on Napoleon we have spoken on another 
Isthmus is not at all unhealthy, whereas the | Page. 
reverse of that opinion seemed to be the one] Scribner contains an article on the interesting 
thing in which every one was agreed. Ав | Subject of “ The Problems of a Pacific Cable,” 
to the plant, we may quote the following :— | with a great of practical detail as to the making 

| of such cables and the problem of finding the 

“The Isthmus, along the line of the railroad, is | most suitable bottom ground for laying them 
covered with dwellings, sidings, contractor's plant, on. Under “Тһе Field of Art" is an interest- 
and materials for „ of every description. ing letter from a painter (Mr. F. Crowninshield) 
The dwellings having been built of galvanised cor- in regard to his ict { 
rugated iron, have suttered little depreciation ; they R Б ill Е а Ae 75 e 
could house twice as many oſſicials and workmen as oman villas, an t e di erence between a 
are likely tobe at any time employed. . . . As to the painter's and an architect s objects and methods 
lant, of dredges, barges, dump-cars, excavators, | in making a picture of architectural subjects. 
boilers, pumps, track, &c., only an inventory could | In Harter, Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
give an idea ; for instance, there are 420 contractors' | writes the first of a series of articles оп “ To-day's 
locomotives. All these thingsare on the ground, and | Science in Europe," which is concerned with 
with a little oiling and slight repairs are ready to re- | the marine biological laboratory. Mr. Dreiser’s 
sume work. There are machine shops titted up com- | article on “Тһе Railroad and the People," in 
pletely, with foundries ee ready to etfect any | Western America especially, is of a certain 
required repairs, Vp all the | general application in the practical illustrations 
materials necessary 8 which he gives of the manner in which a rail- 

Mr. Paine also speaks with great praise of | way may create the traffic interest out of which 
the completeness of the surveys, which leave | it is afterwards to make its earnings. . 
nothing more to be done in this wav. All this The Pall Mall Magazine includes a partly 
Seems surprisingly couleur de rose; but as Мг. | historical, partly illustrative article “At St. 
Paine is à Past President of the American John's Gate, Clerkenwell," and an article on 
Society of Civil Engineers he ought to know | " Gems," with some information and illustra- 

tions as to their manipulation by the jewcller. 


what he is talking about. | | to th | 
Feilden's Magazine includes the continuation | The English Illustrated Magazine, under the 
title“ How Fires are Extinguished," gives а 


f an article on the “ Bacterial Treatment of 
Sewage "by Dr, Rideal, with à large number | number of curious reprints of old illustrations 


* Notes on some 
Kentish Churches (iv.), gives particulars and 
J. | Magazine, and Knowledge. 
Russell Larkby. Some Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Inventories" by Mr. Jenkinson Kaye, 
contains some curious information as to house- 
hold goods of that period. There are some 
further details as to the exploration of Caer- 


“Тһе 
Mineral Industry of the United Kingdom,” 
enters on the subject of Northamptonshire, 
commencing with a full analysis of the geology 
accompanied by sectional 


The National Revicw contains an article by 
Mr. H. Percy Harris on “ The London Housing 
Problem,” giving a brief historical sketch of 
what has been done by the London County 
Council, so far, under the provisions of the 
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of fires, and also of the former matériel for 
extinguishing them. 

We have received also the Revuc Générale, 
the Gentleman's Magazinc, the Gencalogical 


— — — 


COTTAGE HOMES FOR DISCHARGED 
SOLDIERS, BISLEY. 


THE drawing shows the elevation and two 
plans of one group, or couple, of the cottage 
homes for discharged soldiers at Bisley, con- 
stituting “the building trades’ gift to the 
nation," to.be carried out with materials given 
by various firms, from the plans and under the 
direction of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, as honorary 


architect. 
———— 


BUILDING TRADES' GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
LIST OF FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS, 


For the Entire Set of Buildings. 


Messis. Eastwood & Co., Ltd.—750,000 stock bricks for 
the whole of the buildings. 7 70% 

Messrs. Doulton & Co.—2,000 ft. of drain pipes and yard 

ullies for the six homes. 

Mr. James Brown Moulded bricks and ornamental panels 
or the whole of the buildings. . 

Messrs. G. Tucker & Son (Loughborough).— Chimney-pots 
for all six homes. І NN 

Messrs. Humphreys.—A 3o-ft. iron building for workshops. 


For Individual Sections of the Work. 


Messrs. Fredk. Braby & Co.— 1,600 sq. ft. of zinc roofing. 

Messrs. Maw & Со. (Shropshire).—250 yds. super. tiling 
for paving. КӨ, : . 

Mr. George Jennings (preliminary). —Sanitary fittings for 
one home. 

Messrs. Geo. Woolliscroft & Son (Hanley).—The roofing 
tiles for one house. | 

Messrs. W. Н. Lorden & Son (Upper Tooting).—Twelve 
window sashes and frames. Е 

Messrs, E. & C. Braby.—x1,000 ft. super of opal tiling. 

Messrs. Dent & Hellyer.—Sanitary fittings for one home. 

Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co. (Bristol).—Forty doors. 

The Sub-Wealdon Gypsum Co. (Robertsbridge, Sussex).— 
25 tons sirapite plaster. : | 

Moorgate Engineering Co.— Iron staircase for recreation 
house. | | 

Mr. Jabez Thompson (Northwich, Cheshire).—1,000 patent 
brickwoods. : 

Mr. William Wiffen (Holsworthy, Devon).—Oak lintels for 
one home. 

Darbishers Granite Quarries (Penmaenmawr).—Some 
granite for macadam. ; í 

Messrs. Towers & Williamson (Grantham).—Clinkers for 
workshops and stable floors. í 

The British Uralite Company.—18,000 square feet o 
uralite slabs. , . 

Kensington Blind Works.—Outside blinds for one bea 

Messrs. Burt & Potts.—Metal casement windows for 
ground floor of recreation house. 8 

Mr. 1 boma. وو‎ damp course for three 
service blocks. 

Messrs. Burke & Co.—Tiling for verandahs and con’ 
nexion corridors. 

Mr. John Marsland.—Six dwarf cupboards. ТИ 

The Patent Victoria Stone Company.—100 ft. cu 
Victoria stone for entry steps. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
Ж 5. 
Mr. George Parker. 


d. 

о 
Messrs. С. H. & A. Bywaters & Sons so о 9 
Messrs. George Farmiloe & Sons, Ltd. 26 5 о 
Messrs. Dove Bros. 21 о о 
Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood 10 10 0 
Messrs. T. & J. H. Stirling. 10 10 О 
Mr. William Grelliiue eee 5 5 о 
Mr. А. Bedalllllll kk. 2 2 0 
Messrs. Hubbard & Moore 110 


ت پد 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE seventh meeting of the session of the 
Discussion Section of the Architectural Ass0- 
ciation was held at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, W., on the 2nd inst., Mr. W. B. Hopkins 
in the chair. | 

Mr. С. М. Nicholson read a paper on 
* Opening up Land for Building Purposes, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

In opening, Mr. Nicholson spoke of great 
judgment being required in opening up build- 
ing estates, want of skill or carelessness on 1185 
part of his professional adviser frequen 
leading a client into heavy losses which he di 
not easily forget or forgive. Each estate ге- 
quired judging on its merits as to the class 0 
property proposed to be erected. | Way 
people, being able to choose their locality 
regardless of expense, naturally choose those 
parts which combine most advantages, such as 
gravel soil, high land, good water, pleasing 
views, large open spaces, &c. ; while ыа 
people required easy and rapid access to 115 
town where their business lay. For the work’ 
ing classes the land need not be so good, 10 
land meaning high rents, which were prohibi- 
tive for them ; and they also required igi 
access to the town. Mr. Nicholson urged 
necessity af a careful study and planning of the 
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estate before making the roads, errors at 
this stage of the work often leading to wasted 
money and a spoilt estate. It was desirable to 
have as small an extent of road surface as 
possible, both on account of the land used for 
them being unproductive, and also on account 
of the cost of making the roads. He con- 
sidered 45 ft. a fair width for good property ; 
30 ft. doing for cheaper class houses, if the 
local authorities would allow it. The roads 
should be constructed with as slight gradients 
as possible, cuttings and embankments being 
avoided. The work in forming the road 
needed to be well done, as local authorities 
would require them to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition before they would take them over. The 
building plots required sufficient depth for a 
fair-sized garden, except, of course, in town 
property, where it would make the rent pro- 
hibitive. If land was too expensive for large 
gardens, it was sometimes wise to build the 
houses round a square, which enabled residents 
to have a common tennis lawn and garden, the 
cost of maintenance being spread over the 
several houses. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. S. B. 
Beale, who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Nicholson. Mr. Beale described the usual 
method of developing estates adopted by jerry- 
builders, and pointed out how extremely un- 
satisfactory the result was. He did not consider 
that the client should impute the responsibility 
for future loss to the architect, and held that 
the client could only ask his architect : “Is this 
land suitable for building on; if so, what 
should be the class of buildings put upon it ? " 
He strongly condemned the common garden, 
and preferred the private garden to each house, 
as being much more enjoyable for the house- 
holder. Mr. C. H. Strange called attention to 
the drainage difficulty in laying out country 
estates, where a cesspool was almost a necessity 
until the local authority undertook the sewering 
of the district. Mr. Matt Garbett considered 
any property fairly safe up toa rent of 50/., with 
which view Mr. H. J. Leaning agreed, stating 
that there was no market for houses over 8ol. 
The discussion was continued by Messrs. J. H. 
Pearson, Taylor, Hewitt, Brodie, G. H. Smith, 
and the Chairman. 

The Special Visitor, Mr. H. Lovegrove, F.S.I., 
summed up the discussion, and called attention 
to the usual want of design in flank houses. 


— — —— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—The first ordinary 
meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on Monday evening, 
at the Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall. Mr. J. C. Fell, the President for 
1899, occupied the chair, and presented the 
premiums awarded for papers read during 
that year, viz. :—The President's Gold Medal 
to Mr. E. Wynter Wagstaff for his paper 
.on “The Shan Hill Country and the Man- 
dalay Railway”; the Bessemer Premium to 
Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn for his paper on 
* Foreshore Protection, with special refcrence 
to the Case System of Groyning " ; a Society's 
Premium to Mr. Gordon Harris for his paper 
on ' Water Supply to Country Mansions and 
Estates" ; and a Society's Premium to Mr. 
Ewart C. Amos for his paper on Machine 
Tools." Mr. Fell then introduced the President 
for the present year, Mr. Henry O'Connor, to 
the meeting, and retired from the chair, 
receiving a hearty and unanimous vote of 
thanks for his services during the past year. 
The President proceeded to review the dif- 
ferent papers read before the Society upon 
gas engineering, noting that while the members 
interested in such matters formed nearly to per 
cent. of the total membership, in forty-six years 
there had been only seventeen papers bearing 
upon that subject. The automatic grab system 
of unloading coals from ships and barges was 
explained, and the adaptation of the same 
system for lifting coals from the store to trucks. 
The simplifying of regenerative furnaces was 
advocated, and allusion was made to the 
saving of fuel by this system of firing 
and by the thorough knowledge of its prin- 
ciples. Mention was made of the advantages 
of coke as fuel, and some remarks followed 
upon the recovery of cyanogen from the gas, 
and on the different methods generally adopted 
for its removal in the forms of ferrocyanide of 
potash or soda and sulpho-cyanide. The Presi- 
dent complimented Mr. F. Southwell Cripps 
upon his notes on the guide framing of gas- 
holders which had led to a much greater 
knowledge of the stresses in those important 


structures in a gasworks. With regard to 
gas engines, the President observed that they 
were not sufficiently pushed by gas engineers, 
as they did not use them to the full extent 
possible in their own works, and could not, 
therefore, expect others to employ them for 
the many purposes for which they are so ad- 
mirably adapted. The large size of some of the 
gas engines made on the continent enabled them 
to be used very economically for the supply of 
power. In regard to photometrical matters, 
the President described a photometer, designed 
by himself, for obviating the necessity for any 
calculations. The improvements in the chemi- 
cal testing of gases were also noticed, and the 
President procede to speak of the marvellous 
increase of light produced by the Welsbach in- 
candescent burner. Its effects on the gas in- 
dustry were considered, and the necessity of a 
stronger mantle was advocated. This led to an 
allusion to the need of greater knowledge of 

as matters on the part of the ordinary gas- 

tter, and to the suggestion that lectures should 
be given by gas managers and others upon the 
points to be most carefully borne in mind by 
the gasfitter and the general public. 


3 — — 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN'S ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the members of this 
Association was held at Anderton's Hotel, 
Fleet-street, E.C., on Saturday last, Mr. Arthur 
C. Nightingale presiding. He was supported, 
among others, by Mr. A. O. Collard and Mr. 
Frank Foster. 

The Chairman gave the toast of The Queen 
and Royal Family" which was followed 
by that of the “Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces," proposed by Mr. Lansdowne. 

Mr. Mackenzie (of the Volunteers) responded. 

Mr. Chessell then submitted “ The Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, and Builders, and said 
it was his intention to ask them also to in- 
clude in the toast the civil and mechanical 
engineers. Frequently the builders’ foremen 
had to carry out instructions and works which 
were inseparable from the two last-named 
professions. He hoped it might be possible to 
arrange more frequent meetings between the 
members of this Association and the architects’ 
and builders’ associations. He believed much 
benefit would result from a closer intimacy 
and interchange of thought on some of 
the various problems connected with trade 
disputes,—the adjustment of threatened strikes, 
and other matters that cropped up between 
employer and employee. They might also 
profitably formulate a system of technical 
education on a sound and practical basis, 
which would not only put us on the same level 
as other nations, but make us superior to them. 
He looked upon our present system of technical 
education as very deficient, and, in some 
instance, he believed time and money were 
wasted. Generally speaking, we were only 
“ pottering " about with the subject, and trying 
all kinds of crude experiments. By more 
frequent conferences between the professions 
and the builders’ foremen much practical 
good would result. The builders’ foremen, 


being practical men, would be able to 
offer much valuable information. He asked 
the professional gentlemen to remember 


that it was the foremen who had to deal 
with the multifarious details of the work 
and materials, the practical details of construc- 
tion, and who had to solve labour questions of 
minor importance, none of which сое under 
the notice of either the builders or architects 
as a body. It was from the architects that 
the foremen gained the knowledge of beauty 
and proportion, harmony of colour, light and 
shade, &c., all of which had a strong tendency 
to retine and elevate the character and improve 
the intellect of those who were charged with 
the duty of supervising the execution of such 
work. The architects could also derive much 
practical knowledge from the foremen in the 
details of practical construction, adaptability of 
materials, &c. Although he might be regarded 
as rather optimistic, he felt strongly that 
much sound and lasting benefit would accrue 
from a more frequent intercourse between the 
professions and the foremen. 

Mr. A. O. Collard, who spoke in acknowledg- 
ment of the toast, said, with regard to the plea 
for greater unity urged by Mr. Chessell, he 
must express his heartiest sympathy with it. 
There was far too little union among them all. 
If they went back to the medieval ages, befure 


the architect and builder as such existed, there 
was a strong bond of union which found ey. 
pression in the system of freemasonry now s 
extensively known in this country. Ты 
system was, generally speaking, based upon 
the theory that all men should work together 
and should be paid according to their work. 
He wished men were paid on those lines 
nowadays. True, there were no architects in 
those early days. The man who showed the 
most genius delineated his building with a 
stick in the sand, or possibly on a parchment 
roll. In that way there was a distinct union 
amongst all men. He, of course, did not say 
it was possible to go back to the system, but he 
did say that they had arrived at a crisis in the 
allied trades, when those most interested in 
directing their course should be in touch with 
one another. Personally, he attached great 
value to the abilities of the builder's foreman 
who was one of those men who knew every. 
thing about building work; he (the speaker 
should like to see architects more in sympathy 
with the foreman. 

Mr. Foster also responded. 

The Chairman then gave the toast of the even- 
ing, ‘ Success to the London and Provincial 
Builders’ Foremen's Association.” The build. 
ing trade, he remarked, had advanced very 
rapidly of late years, and the foreman was the 
man who had advanced in knowledge with it. 
He wished the Association every success in its 
aim to bring its members up to a high state of 
efficiency in technical knowledge. If the 
Association continued to take men by the hand 
and instruct them, he saw no reason why they 
should not enjoy the thorough confidence of 
architects, engineers, and builders, and make 
the name of the Association a tee that 
its members were thoroughly qualified and 
efficient. At all events, he hoped that with 
inefficient men they would do what the 
solicitors did strike them off the rolls. 

Mr. Ackermann responded to the toast in the 
absence of Mr. G. H. Webster, the President 
of the Association. He stated that the Associa- 
tion had been in existence between six and 
seven years, and that they gave lectures from 
time to time on matters of interest and practical 
value to their members. The Association was 
young, but it meant to go to the front. They 
provided assistance for members who might 
from time to time require it, and had entered 
into an arrangement for insuring the members. 

The remaining toasts were “Тһе Visitors 
and “ The Chairman.” 


— -:,——— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Shoreditch Vestry 3,750/. for the erection of 
stores, &c.; the Stoke Newington Vestry 
10,150/. for street improvements: and the 
Wandsworth District Board 3,500/. for the erec- 
tion of stabling, &c. 

The Paris Exhibilion.—Mr. Crooks asked the 
Chairman of the General Purposes Committee 
whether the Committee would suggest to 
Technical Education Board the advisability 
allocating a sum of money for the lieet 
sending skilled artisans to the Paris Ех: 
bition. | id 

Mr. Strong replied that the question shou 
have consideration. | int 

Fires aud Insurance Companics.—The Join 
Committee on Fire Brigade expenditure j^ 
commended that they “be authorised ke 
address to the Municipal authorities of e 
principal cities and towns in Great Britain d 
Ireland a letter intimating that the а 
being of opinion that the rate of contribu ти 
of the бге insurance companies ova түн 
expenses of maintaining the Metropolitan ^, 
Brigade should be increased, desires to h: i 
an expression of the opinion of such e 
authorities on the general question as to ы 
extent to which fire insurance compar 
should contribute towards the expense of mal 
taining fire brigades.” _ 

М. e OBUE moved that the recommend? 
tion be referred back for further consideration 
He objected to it on the ground that One 
dereliction of duty on their part, as one 9 d 
primary purposes was the protection 0 ¢ ihe 
perty and life. He also pointed out tha ne 
increased contribution would raise the " ы 
insuranve. London was the only city wher 
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4 
side of Farley-road, Catford (Mr. C. Farley) — | passage-way known as Folly-wall (Messrs. J. 


contribution was made by the insurance com- 
panies towards the cost of the Fire Brigades. 
Sir Harry Poland seconded the amendment ; 
and, after considerable discussion, the amend- 
ment was negatived, and the recommendation 
adopted, with the exception of the words, 
“being of opinion that the rate of contribution 
of the fire insurance companies towards the 
expenses of maintaining the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade should be increased." 
Wellesley-buildings, Churchway, St. Pancras. 
—The Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee brought up the following Report, the 
recommendation being agreed to :— 


“We submit working drawings, bills of quantities, 
specification and estimate in respect of the dwellings 
(Wellesley-buildings) to be erected on that portion 
of the area comprised in the Churchway, St. Pancras, 
scheme, which lies to the west of Churchway. The 
dwellings will provide accommodation for 360 
persons, in sixty two-roomed tenements and tweny 
three-roomed tenements. Of these tenements fifty 
will be entirely self contained, and the remaining 
thirty will be self contained, but with detached 
private sanitary accommodation. The amount 
of the architect’s estimate із 18,5701, made 
up as follows: — Cost of buildings, 17,450l. ; 
architects expenses, quantity surveyor's fees, 
clerk of works, wages, &c., and provision 
for purchase of certain articles direct, 
1,120, We have forwarded to the Finance Com- 
mittee the usual] statement, giving the estimated 
recelpts and outgoings in connexion with the dwell- 
ings, The statement shows that after allowing for 
interest and sinking fund there will be no charge 
on the rate by reason of the erection of the dwell- 
ing& The manager of works has intimated that he 
is prepared to undertake the work of erecting the 
dwellings at the amount of the architect's estimate. 
We recommend—That the estimate, amounting to 
18,5704, submitted by the Finance Committee in 
respect of the erection of Wellesley-buildings, 
Churchway, St. Pancras, scheme, be approved; that 
the work be executed by the Council without the 
intervention of a contractor, and that the plans, 
specification, quantities, and estimate of 17,450/. be 
referred tothe works manager for that purpose.” 


Having transacted other business, the Council 
adjourned. 
i — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Wandswortht.—An addition at the rear of the 
“Duke's Head” public house, Lower Richmond- 
toad, Putney, to abut upon the roadway of the 
embankment of the River Thames (Mr. C. H. Flack, 
for Mr. A. Brewer and Messrs, Young & Co., 
Limited).—Consent. 

Batlersea,—A four-story building on the site of 
No. 27, St. John’s-hill, Battersea (Messrs. H. Wake- 
ford & Sons for the Commanding Officer of the 4th 
шш Battalion, East Surrey Regiment).—Con- 
sen 

Hackney, Central, —T wo blocks of residential flats 
on the north side of Clapton-square, Hackney, on 
the site of No. 26, Clapton-square (Mr. E. C. Beau- 
montforthe Freehold and Leasehold Investment 
Company, Lirnited).—Consent. 

, Hackney, South.— A mission church on the east 
side of Powerscroft-road, Lower Clapton, at the 
corner of Chatsworth-road (Mr. B. Crewe and Mr. 
F. ^ Farrow for the Rev. G. C. Fletcher).—Con- 
ten 

Hammersmith.—That the application of Mr. J. 
Hume for an extension of the period within which 
the erection of one-story shops on part of the fore- 
Courts of Nos, 360, 362, 364, and 366, King-street 
West, Hammersmith, was required to be com- 
menced, be granted.— Agreed. 

Islington, Nerth.—That the application of Mr. F. 
. Grayson for Mr. D. F. Keer, for an extension of 
the periods within which the erection ot one-story 
shops upon part of the forecourts of Nos. 123 and 
125, Stroud-green-road, Islington, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 
Lewisham.—Seven houses on the east side of 
romley-road, Catford, next Langley-house (Mr. 
6. Tolley for Mr. J. Laird).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An open portico at the 
entrance to No, 28, Grosvenor-square, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Mr. J. 
Garlick).— Consent. 

Islington, North.— A brick, iron, and glass covered 
Way in front of Hanley Hall, No. 24, Sparsholt-road, 
Stroud Green (Mr. J. W. Abraham for the vicar and 
churchwardens of St, Saviour's Church).—Refused. 
Lewisham.—Nineteen houses on the south side o: 
Davenport-road, twenty-three honses on the wes: 
de of Farley-road, and thirty houses on the eas 


Refused. 

Southwark, West.—A one-story shop on the fore- 
court of Nos, 121 aad 122, London-road, Southwark 
(Mr. G. A. Lansdown tor the London Cork Lino 
Company). Refused. 

Westminster.—A two-story building on the north 
side of Victoria-street, Westminster, next the Royal 
Standard Music Hall (Messrs. Brown & Barrow for 
Mr. T. S. Dickie).—Refused. 


Projections. 


Greenwich.— Wood and tile pents over the en- 
trances to eighteen houses іп Swallowfield-road, 
twelve houses in Priolo-road, and fourteen houses 
in Sundorne-road, Charlton (Mr. R. G. Abbott).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, North. -A porch at the entrance to 
No. 8, Kensington Park - gardens, Kensington 
(Messrs. Humpheys - Davies & Co. for Mr. G. 
Humphreys- Davies).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—No order with respect to the 
application of Mr. S. C. Harrow for the Rev. W. J. 
Dawson, for consent to the retention of wood and 
glass inclosures to a portico at the entrance to 
No. 17, Highbury-terrace, Highbury.—Agreed. 

City of London.—An iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Holborn-viaduct Hotel, Holborn- 
viaduct (Messrs. Spiers & Pond, Limited). Reſused. 

Islington, North.t — That Mr. W. G. R. Sprague 
be informed that the Council 1s not prepared to 
accede to his request for permission to retain a pro- 
jecting iron and glass illuminated sign in front of 
the Holloway Theatre of Varieties, Holloway-road, 
Islington.—Agreed. 

Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at the entrances 
to the Royal Italian Opera House in Bow-street, 
Strand (Mr. E. O. Sachs for the Grand Opera Syndi- 

Strand.—iron and glass shelters over the entrances 
to the London Hippodrome at the junction of 
Cranbourn-street and Charing-cross-road, and also 
in Little Newport-street (Mr. F. Matcham for the 
London Hippodrome Company, Limited).— Refused. 


Width of Way. 
Bowand Bromley.—A building, to be used as a 
bakery, on the east side of Fawe-street, Morris- 


road, Bromley-by-Bow (Mr. Max Clarke for Messrs 
Spratt's Patent, Limited).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Islington, West.—An additional story оп the rear 
portion of No. 60, Muriel-street, Islington, at the 
corner of Wynford-road (Mr. W. M. Weir for Mr. 
B. R. Baker).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the London Building Act, with regard 
to open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of a four-stall stable with 
coach-house and loose-box, and loft over, in а 
arden at the rear of houses on the west side of 
Danemere-street, Lower Richmond-road, Putney, 
without an open space at the rear (Mr. A. G. 
Hastilow for Mr. C. Coward).—Consent. 


Deviations from Certified Plan. 


Finsbury, Central - Deviations from the plan 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the London Building Act, so far as relates to the 
proposed rebuilding of The George " public-house, 
St. Tohn-street, Clerkenwell, on the site of Nos. 178 
and 180, St. John-street, at the corner of Compton- 
street (Mr. W. A. Aickman, for Mr. H. H. Finch).— 
Consent. 

Linc of Frontage and Width of Way. 

Bow and Bromley.—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 102 and 104, Chrisp-street, 
Poplar (Mr. А. J. Sheffield for Mr. J. W. Kelly).— 
Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction of Building. 

St. Pancras, West.—A play-shed at the Stanhope- 
street school, abutting upon Fitzroy-place (Mr. T. J. 
Bailev for the School Board for London)— 
Consent. | 

Rotherhithe Two iron sheds at Messrs, Quirk, 
Barton, & Co.’s lead works, Rotherhithe-street, 
Rotherhithe (Mr. A. R. Stenning for Messrs. Quirk, 
Barton, & Co.).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Holborn.—That an order be issued to Mr. A. 
Murray, sanctioning the formation or laying out о! 
two new streets for carriage traftic to lead out ot 
the side of Tottenham-court-road into Chenies-street 
and Store-street respectively (for the City Lands 
Committee of the Corporation of London). That 
the name Alfred-place (in continuation) be ap- 
proved for each of the new streets.— Agreed. 

Norwood.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
F. S. Brereton & Sons, sanctioning the formation or 
laying-out of a new street for carriage trattic to lead 
from Beckwith-road to Elmwood-road, Red Post 
Hill, Dulwich (for Mr. J. W. Towse, the Rev. R. 
Muspratt, and Mr. J. Watt). That the name Wen- 
ham-street be approved for tbe new street.—Agreed. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Poplar.—A brick and iron erecting shop for 
machinery for steam-vessels, at Blackwall Iron- 
works, Stewart-street, Cubitt-town, Poplar, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of a 


Stewart & Sons, Limited).—Consent. 
Building for the Supply of Electricity. 


Lambeth, North. A wood and iron smith’s shop 
at the premises of the Charing Cross and Strand 
Electricity Supply Corporation, Limited, No. 855. 
Commercial-road, Lambeth (Mr. W. B. Pinhey, for 
the Corporation). —Consent. 


The recommendations marked t are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


—— — 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 


Re FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 


SIR, —Referring to Mr. Edward Street's letter in 
your last week's íssue, it would be very interesting 
to hear whether he has taken a case before a magis- 
trate, in which he has contended that a floor joist is 
а small beam” in this connexion, and, if so, with 
what result ^ There is no doubt it is impolitic for 
a District Surveyor to construe the Act in such a 
manner that, i£ he has to fight a case, the decísion 
is given against him, as I firmly believe it would be 
in this case. С.Т. 

— . — — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BOARD SCHOOL, HiGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS —А 
new board school for infants, in Gordon-road, High 
Wycombe, has just been opened. The building is 
of red bricks with stone dressings, and the roof is 
slated. Mr. C. E. Moxham was the architect, and 
Messrs. A. W. Morton & Son, of Wycombe, the 
builders. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, CAMBRIDGE. — The 
Cambridge Co-operative Society’s new premises, in 
Burleigh-street, were opened on the 25th ult. The 
front is English Renaissance in style, and is built 
of red bricks with white stone dressings. On the 
ground floor are the butcher's, draper's, millinery, 
and shoe shops. The first Hoor contains the ready- 
made clothes department, and the second floor is 
taken up by a hall 7o ft. in length by 45 ft. in width. 
At one end of the hall is a platform. Wing build- 
ings contain a kitchen, a committee-room, lava- 
tories, and a retiring-room. The premises have been 
fitted with electric light by Messrs. Baily, Grundy, 
& Barrett. The buildings were designed by Mr. F. 
Harris, and erected by Messrs. Thoday & Co, of 
Cambridge. Mr. E. Vickers was the clerk of 
works. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS, LEEDS. — The 
memorial stones were laid on the 27th ult. of a new 
Sunday school, which is being erected alongside the 
Woodsley-road Congregational Chapel, Leeds. In 
addition to a large schoolroom and six classrooms, 
the scheme includes the provision of a gymnasium. 
The architect is Mr. G. F. Danby, of Leeds, 

TOWN HALL, BATLEY.—At the Batley Town Hall, 
on the 1st inst, Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Local 
Government Inspector, held an inquiry into the ap- 
plication by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
26,850/. for the erection of a Town Hall and Muni- 
cipal Buildings, 4,6507. for the provision of a police- 
station and police-court, and 4,500/. for theimprove- 
ment of the public market, making a total of 
36,000/. Evidence was given by Mr. A. Hanstock 
architect, and Mr. O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor. | 

STEAM LAUNDRY PREMISES, HEATON, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND.—The new steam laundry which has been 
erected in Rothbury-terrace, Heaton, for the Heaton 
and Benton Laundry Company, Limited, was opened 
on the 31st ult. In addition to the laundr depart- 
ments, the buildings include a suite ot Offices 
six-stalled stable, loose box, van vard, harness-room, 
dining-room for the workpeople, &c. Messrs. T 
Howe & Co., of West Hartlepool, were the builders 
and the architect was Mr. W. L. Newcombe of 
Newcastle. 

BANK . PREMISES, BIRMINGHAM.—T wo blocks of 
buildings are being erected in Broad-street as 
branches of Birmingham banks Тһе first block 
which is at the corner of Hagley-road and Lady- 
wood-road, will consist of two Shops and premises 
for the Five Ways branch of the London City and 
Midland Bank. The building, designed bv Mr. W 
Hale, is in the Renaissance style, the lower portion 
being executed in red terra-cotta, and the upper 
portion in buff terra-cotta, while the Hat wall spaces 
aloneare in red brick. The block is four stories in 
height, with a frontage of 8o ft. to Ladywood-road 
and 57 ft. to Hagley-road. Theelevation is 37 ft. to 
the top of the cornice, from which rises a steep 
mansard roof in which are several dormer windows 
while the corner is emphasised by a turret rising to 
a height of 65 ft. from the pavement. Тһе two 
shops are in Hagley-road, the most prominent 
situation being leít to the bank, which occu- 
pies the whole of the frontage in Ladywood- 
road, and about 23 ft. on the Hagley-road side 
The total cost of the building is upwards of 7 ооо]. 
Lower down Broad-street, at the corner of Sheep- 
cote-street, is another block. Thesite was occupied 
by Messrs. Stanley & Byner, veterinary surgeons, 
and a new building has been raised, the rear part 
for the business of the veterinary surgeons, and the 
angle portion with two frontages for use as a brancl 
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‘of the Birmingham District and Counties Bank. | Messrs. West Bros., of Rochester and Stroud. The 
The frontage to Broad-street, including the porch, is | style of the exterior is English Renaissance. - The 
70 ft., and to Sheepcote-street 75 ft., while the eleva- | facings are of Monk's Park stone, with Portland 
tion from the pavement is 55 ft. The building was | stone dressings and weatherings. A feature is the 
designed by Messrs. Bateman & Bateman, and the | tower, which is 126 ft. in height, and is situated on 
style is English Renaissance. The lower portion із | the north-west side of the building. It contains a 
constructed in Hollington stone, and the upper part|clock and a bell Near the tower, and sur- 
in Leicestershire red brick with stone dressings, the | mounting the west and south-west sides of the 
roof being covered with Clynderwyn slates. The | building, are four stone figures, representing 
block of buildings is four stories in height, and its| Justice, Britannia, Agriculture, and Music. The 
construction involves an expenditure of between| principal entrance to the building is opposite the 
5.0001. and 6, oool. In addition to the above, several | end of the Military Road, and this leads 
other branch banks are in course of erection іп into a hall on the ground floor, contain- 
Birmingham. For the London City and Midland ing the grand staircase, which із composed 
Bank, Mr. D. Arkell has designed an establishment | of white Sicilian marble steps. The floor is of 
in Coventry-road, at the corne of Regent's Park- | marble mosaic. On this floor are the municipal 
road. It is Classical in style, and built ot Hollington | oftices, two rooms for the Surveyor and his assistant 
stone, with half-lead mansard roof, the gable being | being in the front, overlooking the old premises of 
зо arranged as to permit of the insertion of a large the Corporation. Bebind these, along a passage 
clock. The building is three stories in height, with a | way, are separate offices for the Inspector of 
frontage to each road of 47 ft., and an elevation of | Nuisances and the School Attendance Officer, with 
43 ft. from the pavement. The banking-room is оп | two committee-rooms. The offices of the Town 
the ground floor, and the rooms above will be let as | Clerk and his clerks are in the main corridor, and 
offices. The cost of the building is estimated at about | beyond them are the separate offices of the Borough 
10,000}. Lloyds Bank are concerned in the erection | Accountant and the Rate Collector. On this same 
of two new branch: banks, while two others are | floor are also a waiting-room, a store-room, a cloak- 
undergoing enlargement. The work is being carried | room, and a strong-room, with lavatory accommoda- 
out in accordance with the designs of Messrs.|tion. Besides the main entrance, there are four 
J. A. Chatwin & Son. The old bank at the corner | other entrances оп the ground floor. Ascending the 
of Great Hampton-street and Harford-street has|staircase, the principal floor is reached. Here ia 
been pulled down, and a new one is being built | situated the Town Hall proper, оп the south-east 
entirely of buff terra-cotta, at an estimated cost of | side of the building, with a length of 90 ft. anda 
about 7,0007. The height of the four-story building | breadth of 45 ft. The platform is at the town end 
їз 50 ft., and the frontage to Harford-street is бо ft., | of the hall, with ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring 
and to Great Hampton-street 40 ft. The other new rooms at the back and upon the same level as the 
bank is being erected on a site at the corner of | platform. Near the platform is the main entrance 
Monument-road and Beach-street. The building is | to the hall from the principal staircase, while there 
of brick with terra-cotta dressings, and the height | are two additional stone staircases at the rear of 
is about 35 ft., with a frontage of 50 ft. to each of | the hall, for entrance and exit. Above the retiring 
the two roads. The bank at the corner of Stratford- | rooms behind the platform is a room which can be 
road and Braithwaite-road, Sparkbrook, has been | utilised for an orchestra, having an arched opening 
considerably enlarged by the addition of the adjoin- | of 28 ft. to the hall. This room can be used for 
ing house. The upper floors remain, but the | various purposes, and might be turned intoan organ 
ground floor has been reconstructed in Hollington | chamber at some future time. Across the further 
stone, and there is now a frontage of 53 ft. to | end of the hall, opposite the platform, is a gallery, 
Stratford-road and 55 ft. to Braithwaite-road. А | containing six landings, and capable of accommo- 
similar extension has been made to Ње bank on the | dating 150 people. The Council Chamber is on the 
Coventry-road, at the corner of Cyril-road, the | same floor. The dimensions are 42 ft. by 30 ft. 
frontages having been increased to 51 ft. in the | Accommodation for the public is provided in a 
former road, and 40 ft. in the latter.—Birmingham | gallery across one end. The special oak furniture 
Post. and fittings were designed by the architect, and 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS FOR BLACKRURN.—The | made by Messrs. J. Finch & Co., London. Upon 
report of Mr. Bromley, of Nottingham, on the изе | the wall above the fireplace is a large oak 
to which the triangular block bounded by North- | board, bearing the names of the Mayors from the 
gate, Duke-street, New Market-street, and Blakey | time the borough was incorporated in 1890. The 
Moor could be put in the scheme for new municipal | Mayor's parlour is on the same floor as the Town 
buildings for Blackburn, has been issued to the | Hall and Council Chamber, and also overlooks the 
members of the sub-committee. In the first of two | Drawbridge-road. The dimensions of the parlour 
schemes, Mr. Bromley's A scheme, the architect | аге 30 ft. by 17 ft. On the same floor are a 
provides police courts and offices, fire station, cloak · room and а lavatory, while upon the 
firemen's cottages, and a drill yard. This plan|landing, which is lighted by a dome in the 
leaves a considerable space on the Northgate and | roof, is an arcade with casement doors behind, 
New Market-street sides unbuilt upon. The archi- | giving access to the open balcony over theentrances. 
tect provides in the police courts for a charge room, | The second tloor is devoted exclusively to the use 
chief constable and detective's offices, the usual [of the caretaker. The basement is excavated. In 
cells, mess-room, cloak-room, mortuary, &c., two | the front із a room 38 ft. by 16 ft. Rooms are pro- 
court-rooms, with a couple of retiring-rooms for | vided for an engine and pmo when required. 
the magistrates, &c. In the fire station there | Here also is a room in which the heating apparatus 
are recreation and reading-rooms, in addition to the | is placed, the heating of the buildings being by 
usual accommodation for engines, horses, harness, | low pressure hot water, with ornamental radiators. 
hose, &c. Twenty-seven firemen's cottages, con- | This work was carried out by Messrs. C. Kite & 
sisting of parlour, kitchen, scullery, three bedrooms, Co., London. The kitchen and scullery are sur- 
and bath-room, with cellar, &c., are also provided. | rounded with white glazed bricks. In the corner of 
Some members of the Town Council thought that in | the kitchen is a lift, communicating with the upper 
addition to the new fire-station, police-offices, and | room and the Town Hall above. A special com- 
police-courts, an assembly hall might be provided, | mittee of the Council dealt with the furnishing of 
This, the architect suggests, should be done by | the building throughout, and were guided in their 
lengthening the present town hall, as he originally | decisions, to a great extent, by the recommendations 
suggested. He puts the cost of the extension at | ОҒ the Architect and the Borough Surveyor (Mr. С. 
39,500/., and the provision of police-courts, бге- | Day). The electric light was installed by Messrs. 
station, &c., on the Northgate site at 41,610/.] Stevens & Barker, of Maidstone, and the current 
The total estimated cost of the A scheme is| will be derived from the mains of the local electric 
81,1101. In bis second scheme, B, Mr. Bromley | lighting company. The electric light fittings were 
would cover the whole of the site specified, and | worked out and made at the Edison and Swan 
requires a little more. He provides, in addition % | Company's Ponders End factory. They are ай 
the buildings in his first scheme, an assembly hall | finished in polished brass. The whole cost of the 
to face the technical school, and to accommodate | Town Hall, including the purchase of the site and 
3,000 people. He suggests, however, that “а hall|the furniture and fittings, will be covered by the 
of this size would be too large for ordinary риг- | sum of 30,000. Messrs. Geary, Walker & Co., of 
poses, and would be depressing to the performers | London, supplied the marble mosaic, parquet, and 
when the room was not properly filled." “Тһе | wood-block Hooring. 
exact size of the hall.“ he urges, “should be саге- : 
fully studied before the scheme is carried further,| “ STUDENTS COLUMN."—Owing to pressure of 
and a few members should visit one or two assembly | other matter, our Student's Column article (* Details 
rooms and make comparisons of size of hall to of Structural Iron and Steel") is held over until next 
pulation. The scheme further provides for forty | week. 
firemen's cottages. The cost of the assembly hail] REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.—Mr. Lees Knowles 
in B scheme is put at 43,000/, and the rest of the | has renewed his notice in the House of Commons to 
buildings at 45,270/.—88,270l. Personally, Mr, | call attention оп an early date to the registration of 
Bromley prefers the A scheme, and in summing up | Plumbers and to move, “ That it is desirable that 
he says: "The town hall, if situated in the | the Government should introduce legislation dealing 
market - place adjoining the municipal buildings, | With the subject, and create a scheme for the 
would appear to be in its right place, both as national registration of plumbers.” 
regards utility and tradition, and these buildings ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGI- 
together would also have a fine architectural effect, | NEERS.—The next examination will be held on 
and if the present Market Hall were cleared away | Friday and Saturday, March 30 and 31 next, and, 
they would be seen to still greater advantage.” if necessary, another on April 6 and 7, at the 
Town HALL, CHATHAM.—A new Town Hall was Medical Hail, Victoria Embankment, London. The 
recently opened at Chatham. The building is | Council will accept applications to sit at either of 
situate on the top of the Military Road, at the north | these examinations in the order of priority, and as 
end of the Brook, and immediately in front of St. far as accommodation will allow, Particulars may 
Mary's National Schools. The architect of the | be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Thomas Cole, 
building was Mr. G. E. Bond, and the builders were | 11, Victoria-street, S.W 
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FRANCE.—The death is announced of M. Paul 
Jean, mechanical engineer, and president of the 
Chambre Syndicale de l'Elairage," who has been 
concerned in carrying out some important works 
in electrical supply in Paris The annual er 
hibition of the Cercle de l'Union Artistique wa 
opened in Paris last Sunday, in the Rue Койу 
d'Anglas. Among the contents is a portrait 
of M. Detaille іп Academician’s costume, b: 
M. Aimé Morot. There are some excellen: 
works by M. Jacques Blanche and M. Be. 
jamin-Constant, landscapes by MM. Cazin aad 
N. Billotte, and sculptures by MM. Geróme, Carles 
Saint-Marceaux, Verlet, and Denys Puech. The 
exhibition of the works of Alfred Stevens wa 
opened on Monday last, at the Ecole des Ban. 
Arts.—— M. Jules Lefebvre has been appointed 
professor at the evening classes at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, in place of M. Cormon, who has been 
appointed head of the atelier of painting —« 
Lunéville а monument is to be erected to the 
memory of Erckmann, ihe military novelist who 
wrote in collaboration with Chatrian ; M. Barthold. 
the sculptor, has been commissioned to execute it: 
and a statue to the memory of Talma is to te 
erected at Poix du Nord.——Some new railway 
lines are about to be commenced in Algeria, from 
Berrouaghia to Laghouat, and from Tlemcen to 
Marghuia. 

DURBAN.— The Theatre Royal, Durban, after 
having undergone various structural and decorative 
improvements, was re-opened on December 23 las. 
A new stage has been built, and the floor oí 
the stalls and pit has been relaid with a fall of about 
I8 in. to the front. The removal of corridors and 
certain additions to the gallery have provided addi- 
tional seating accommodation for about 250 persons 
The architect was Mr. Cathcart W. Methven. 


KK 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS, BRISTOL. — On the 
ist inst. Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, Local 
Government Board Inspector held an inquiry at 
the Bristol Council House, into an application of the 
City Council for sanction to borrow 22,9551. for 
works of street improvements. The following 
thoroughfares are tu be paved with granite at a cost 
of 15,2001. :— Feeder-road, Silas-street, Brislington 
Bridge, Silverthorne-lane, Gas-lane (Netham-road), 
part of Commercial-road, and Cattle Market-road. 
The remaining 7,7551. will be spent on wood-paving 
part of Commercial-road, and Gloucester-road from 
Zetland-road to Berkeley- road. Mr. Wise and Mr. 
Yabbicom (the City Engineer) gave the inspector 
the required details. 

BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
annual meeting of this Association was held on the 
Ist inst., at the Guildhall, Small-street, under the 
presidency of Mr. F, N, Cowlin. Mr. H. J. Spear 
(secretary) read the annual report, which stated 
that, taken as a whole, the building trade must 
be congratulated upon its improved condition. 
The unfortunate war in South Africa, it was to be 
feared, will, to some extent, curtail the labour 
market, which must diminish the amount of skilled 
labour in all branches of the trade. One of the 
undertakings of the Association during the past 
year has been a revision of its rules and regula- 
tions. In consequence of the National Association 
having formed itself into federated districts 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, that body 
had found it desirable to revise its rules 
and the amendments suggested by the Nor 
thern Federation Centre were duly. considered 
at the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation held in London on the 3oth ult, and 
carried practically without dissent, subject to their 
coming into force twelve months hence. The new 
rules would considerably simplify and strengthen 
the organisation of the National Federation, and 
would also have the effect of bringing each federated 
area into direct touch with the Executive Council 
with a result that could not but be of great 
advantage to the trade generally. In May and dori 
last two meetings of the West of England and Sout! 
Wales Federation were held, when it was unani- 
mously resolved that the area covered by that 
organisation was unworkable, and that it was aa 
able to divide the Federation into three parts Son 
Wales, with Cardiff as its headquarters, being ont 
section, Bristol and the West of England to Taunton 
as another, and Plymouth to embrace the Tema oe 
South and West of England towns. It is understo | 
that Cardiff and the South Wales section is in a 
working order, and a preliminary meeting on t 
other two sections has been held, at whic 1 
was decided that, for the present, they shou қ 
amalgamate, and steps were taken whereby it 855 
hoped that at no very distant date their organ A 
tion will be complete, and they will be in T ces 
working order as a county federation. + dina 
had been received from the federated oe 11 
trades demanding an increase of wages а Я 
expiration of six months, and other аа 
the working rules. The Masons and Brick a 
Societies have also given notice for an d x 
ld. per bour. The question of form of e 15 
adopted by the municipal authorities in ans 
was brought up for discussion on several occa 
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and eventually members of the Association, accom- 
panied by the solicitor, had several interviews with 
the leading city officials as to an amended form 
of contract, which should be mutually satisíac- 
tory to all concerned, and it is believed that 
negotiations, which are still pending, will terminate 
in the adoption of a workable and practical form. 
—Mr. G. Humphreys, treasurer, presented the 
statement of accounts, which showed that there 
was a credit balance in hand.—The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that, as regarded the work done by the 
Association during the year, having regard to the 
troublesome conditions that bad prevailed, they 
might congratulate. themselves on what had been 
accomplished. The great feature at the early part 
of the year was the dispute with the plasterers. 
The result of it was to give masters experience and 
to show exactly the state of the plasterers' trade ; 
their eyes had been opened to the fact that neces- 
sary steps should be taken to increase the number 
of apprentices and to foster the trade to the fullest 
extent of their power. It also showed where the 
weakness of the Association lay. That brought 
him to the subject of federation. If they were 
to keep abreast of the trades-unions of the 
country, it was essential that the masters’ 
organisation should be as perfect and complete 
as was that of the trades-unions. They had 
locally been backward in the matter of federation, 
but it was now well on the way to accom- 
plishment, Another thing which should receive 
their attention was the status of the workers, and 
particularly the work they turned out. At the 
Merchant Venturers’ College, had been established 
new classes in which the trades-unions took an 
interest, and he, therefore, thought they should also 
associate themselves with the classes. There had 
been а considerable rise in the prices of material, 
which he believed would be advantageous to 
the trade.—Mr. E. Walters seconded the adoption 
of the report, and it was unanimously adopted. 
On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by 
Mr. A. Krauss, Mr. G. Humphreys was unanimously 
chosen President. At the instanceof Mr. G. Wilkins, 
seconded by Mr. E. I. Neale, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the retiring President, which he acknow- 
ledged. Mr. G. M. Gosling was elected vice- 
president on the proposition of Mr. G. Wilkins, 
seconded by Mr. E. Walters, and Mr. G. Humphreys 
was re-elected treasurer on the motion of Mr. R. 
Wilkins, seconded by the Chairman. The following 
members were chosen to form the committee for the 
vear :—Megsrs. E. Walters, E. I. Neale, J. Lovell, С. 
Wilkins, F. N. Cowlin, F. A. R. Woodward, G. L. 
Poole, and A. Dowling, together with the president, 
vice-president, and hon. vice-presidents, 

THE CLERK OF WORKS.—On the 29th ult, a 
meeting of the Architectural Section of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Glasgow was held in the hall, 207, 
Bath-street, Mr. Lindsay Miller in the chair. Mr. 
Jas. Cairns, clerk of works, read a paper on “The 
Clerk of Works— his Duties in Connexion with 
Buildings.” He began by giving a description of 
the duties of a clerk of works as compared with 
what they were in former days, pointing out that in 
order to fulfil the duties properly there was more 
need for technical training and a knowledge of 
building construction. He strongly recommended 
an extension of the sphere of labour in various tech- 
nical schools, and then went on to compare what 
he called a jerry building with one of the best 
constructed in the city. He took occasion to 
point out that a number of the fires occurred 
through downright carelessness in placing timber 
in close proximity to vents. Thereafter he 
proceeded to describe the principal materials 
now used in buildings, and the great changes 
that had taken place in Glasgow within the 
last quarter of a century. Mr. Cairns traced the 
history of the manufacture of glass from the first 
century, and alluded to the extensive use of marble 
at the present time. Another point touched on was 
the development of the sanitary work in the city, 
and in connexion with that he made reference to the 
good work done by the late Mr. W. P. Buchan, He 
gave a few hints as to the electric lighting of build- 
ings, and advocated the use of mechanical appliances 
In order to secure proper ventilation, that, in some 
cases, being impossible by natural means. The lec- 
turer afterwards remarked that the building regula- 
tions of to-day had been a great boon to Glasgow, 
although he was prepared to admit that, in some 
small points, these were unnecessary and oppressive. 

THE CEMENT TRADE.—According to Messrs, 
Tulloch & Co.'s annual report, the year just closed 
has been a record one in the cement trade. In all 
large producing countries—viz., the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Belgium, France, and, last but not least, 
the United States—supply has barely kept pace 
with demand, The English mills, favoured with 
uninterrupted home consumption during the winter 
months, and supported by a fair export demand, 
commenced the spring with small stocks. Advanced 
Prices were paid for home and export consumption 
during the spring and early summer months, values 
attaining their highest during June-July. Whilst 
the trade has had a prosperous year, the margin of 
proht has been reduced, owing to increased expense 
of production, caused by higher cost of fuel and 
labour. Large public works in this country and 
abroad will probably absorb considerable quantities 
of cement during the next twelve months. Exports 


are a3 follows :—1898, 325,674 tons; 1899, 353,615 
tons. One feature worthy of record in the United 
Kingdom trade is the increasing consumption of 
foreign cements in this country. The bulk of this is 
Belgian natural cement, which, when of reliable 
manufacture, can be safely employed on all ordinary 
building work. | 

SOUTH KENSINGTON APPOINTMENTS.—The Lord 
President has appointed Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Mr. E. Onslow Ford, 
R.A., and Mr. Walter Crane as a Council to advise 
the Department of Science and Art on art matters 
relating to Art Schools and Classes, the Art Museum, 
and the Royal College of Art. He has also ap- 
pointed Mr. A. Spencer, Headmaster of the Muni- 
cipal School of Art, Leicester, to be Headmaster of 


the Royal College of Art. А 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, ST. HELENS, LANCA- 
SHIRE.—The St. Helens Corporation have applied 
to the Local Government Board to issue a pro- 
visional order to empower the Council to put in 
force, with reference to certain lands required for 
the purposes of widening, opening, and enlarging 
Corporation-street, Hardshaw-street, and Barrow- 
street, the powers of the Land Clauses Acts with 
respect to the purchase and taking of lands other- 
wise than by agreement. lu connexion with this 
the Council asked for a loan of 8,500/, The Cor- 
poration have also asked for leave to borrow a 
further sum of 20,0001. for electric lighting. At an 
inquiry held by Mr. W. A. Ducat, one of the Local 
Government Board's Inspectors, in the St. Helens 
Town Hall, on the 25th ult., the Town Clerk (Mr. 
G. W. Bailey) and Mr, J. S. Highfield, electrical 
engineer, explained the details of the schemes. 

THE CARPENTERS' COMPANY.—À course of lec- 
tures on matters connected with building is being 
given at the Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, at 8 p.m. 
The first lecture was delivered on Thursday by Dr. 
G. Vivian Poore, оп “ The Dwelling-house from the 
Doctor's Point of View." The following lecture 
will be by Mr. Richards, Q.C., M. P., on “Old 
London," when Sir Walter Besant will preside. 
„English Halls and Mansions” will be the subject 
of Professor T. Roger Smith's lecture on the 22nd 
inst, when Mr. William Emerson, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, will be in the 
chair. Mr. C. Stanley Peach will give the fourth 
lecture, on March 1, on “ Electric Light Stations ” ; 
and the final lecture, March 8, will be by Mr. 
William Henman on “ The Modern Hospital," 

SLATE TRADE IN 1899.—The past year bas been 
a very good one for the slate trade—a steady 
demand, not disturbed by any strikes or labour 
troubles at the quarries; and the present year pro- 
mises well, partly owing to the advance in prices 
and diminished supply of foreign slates, but 
mainly to the prosperous state of the building 
trade in most parts of the country. Negotiations 
are being carried on for a combination of the lead- 
ing quarriesin the Festiniog and Carnarvon districts, 
and we understand non-dividend quarries will not 
be included. Several cases under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act have been before the Courts, 
mostly depending on the definition of ‘serious 
and wilful misconduct.” 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SCARBOROUGH PLASTERERS' STRIKE.—The men 
who struck work a few days ago, in consequence of 
the masters declining to acknowledge the London 
Convention, have settled their differences with 
their employers. 

NEWPORT (MON.) BUILDING TRADES’ DISPUTE.— 
The long-continued dispute in the building trades at 
Newport is coming to a close in sections. Ata 
recent meeting of the master builders and the 
representatives of the Bricklayers’ Society, a code 
of rules, to last for tive years, and an agreement as 
to wages, subject to six months’ notice on either 
side (from November 1), were signed by both sides. 
This agreement makes peace with two of the trades 
and their employers, the banker masons having 
settled in September last. 


— — 


LEGAL. 


POINT UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 

THE case of the Queen v. Shiel and others came 
beforea Divisional Court of Queen's Bench, composed 
of Justices Channell and Bucknill, on the rst inst., in 
which cause was shown on behalt of Messrs. Snewin 
Bros. & Co. against a rule calling upon a Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate to state a case upon an 
information preferred under Section 74 of the 
London Building Act, 1894. This section requires 
that when a building is used in part for the pur- 
pose of trade or manufacture and in part as a 
dwelling-house," the two parts shall be separated 
by walls and floors constructed of fre-resisting 
materials. The information was preferred іп re- 
spect of a building which was intended to be used 
in part as a public-house and in part as a dwelling- 
house, and the question proposed to be raised by 
the case was whether a public-house was within 
section 74. The magistrate declined to state a case 
on the ground that the same point was considered 
and decided іп the case of Carritt v. Godson, 
in which a Divisional Court, consisting of Justices 


Day and Lawrance, held that a public-house was not 
within the section. Carritt v. Godson was a case 
decided under a criminal section of the London 
Building Act, 1894, and there was accordingly no 
right of appeal from the decision to the Court of 
Appeal The London County Council had taken 
these proceedings under a different section in order, 
if possible, that they might take the matter to the 
Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Channell said tbat be should not fee] 
at liberty to say that tbe decision of his learned 
brother's required reconsideration. Moreover, so far 
from thinking that Carritt v. Godson was wrongly 
decided, he thought, prima facic, that the decision 
was right. : ЖЕ 

Мг. Justice Bucknill concurred, and the rule was 
therefore discharged. 

Leave to appeal was given. 


PAYMENT FOR PLANS CONTINGENT ON 
ACCEPTANCE OF TENDER. 


AT Marylebone County Court, recently, before 
Judge Stonor, Mr. J. Pattison, builder, Pickering- 
place, Bayswater, claimed 5/. 10s. from Mr. Eagle, 
69 and 71, Westbourne-grove, W., the claim being 
for the preparation of plans and specifications for 
alterations carried out at the defendant's shops. 

The plaintiff's case was as follows :—In February. 
1898, he was asked by the defendant—for whom he 
had previously executed building works—to get 
plans for certain alterations contemplated at the 
shops. These instructions were stated in a letter 
from defendant to plaintiff in the following terms :— 
“I wish you to prepare for me plans and speci- 
fications for the proposed alterations at 69 and 
71, Westbourne-grove . . . and when approved oí, 
I shall ask you to tender for any work I may 
have done.“ The arrangement was, continued 
the plaintiff, that if his tender was accepted he 
should not receive payment for the preparation of 
the plans and specifications, but, in the event oí his 
not getting the job, then he was to receive remunera- 
tion for the plans and specincations. The plans in 
question were prepared for him (plaintitf) by a Mr. 
Dennis, architect, and the sum now sued for was 
the precise amount which he had to pay the archi- 
tect. The first and also the second set of plans 
were disapproved, but ultimately the first plans, 
with some alterations, were adopted. He (plaintiff) 
tendered for the work, but his tender was not 
accepted. ; 

The Judge: I see that the claim is for the price 
of six plans—three sets, I understand—but if a 
person orders a plan, and this has to be altered, I 
should not think that he would expect to pay for 
more than one plan. 

The plaintiff, continuing, said : When he applied 
for payment, the defendant denied his liability, and 
threatened to counter-claim with respect to work 
previously done by plaintiff. 

Mr. George Dennis, architect, corroborated as to 
his preparation of the plans in question. 

The defendant denied having arranged to pay for 
the plans in the event of plaintiff's tender not being 
accepted. The plaintiff had engaged Mr. Dennis to 
prepare the plans, and why should he (defendant) 
be called upon to pay ? 

The Judge: I do not think that there can be 
much doubt about this case. Here is a letter in 
which the defendant asks the plaintiff to get plans 
for him, and as there seems to be misunderstanding 
about any special arrangement having been made, 
I think the plaintif is entitled to be paid for what 
he was asked to get. It appears, however, that he 
was only asked to get one set of plans, and I shall 
only allow for these. I find for the plaintitf for 2/., 
with costs. 

The defendant counter-claimed on account of—it 
was said—the plaintitf having used distemper on 
some outside work when he agreed to use paint. 

In defence, the plaintitf stated that he never heard 
of the counter-claim until he applied for his own 
account, 

His Honour gave judgment for 5/,on the counter- 
claim, and allowed costs. 


AN ARCHITECT'S APPEAL. 


THE case of Chambers v. Goldthorpe came before 
a Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench on the sth 
inst., on an appeal by Mr. J, T. Chambers, an archi- 
tect, from the decision of the judge of the Holmforth 
County Court іп an action brought by the plaintiff 
against the defendant for fees. 

it appeared that the defendant, who was erecting, 
or about to erect, some buildings, employed the 
plaintiff to prepare plans for the buildings and to 
superintend and measure up the work, which was 
done by a contractor. The contract contained the 
following clause (Clause 20) :—'* A certiticate of the 
architect, or an award of the referee hereinafter 
referred to, аз the case may be, showing the final 
balance due ot payable to the contractor, is to be 
conclusive evidence of the works having been duly 
completed, and that the contractor is entitled 
to receive payment of the final balance.“ 
Another clause of the contract (Clause 22) 
provided that in case of any dispute or ditfe- 
rence arising, between the proprietor, or the archi- 
tect on his behalf, and the contractor, as to the 
various matters specified in the contract, including 
questions “ аз to the works having been duly com- 
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pleted”; ог in case the contractor should be dis- 
satisfied with any certificate of the architect under 
certain clauses of the contract: or, in case he (the 
architect) shall withhold or not give any certiticate 
to which the contractor may be entitled, then such 
question, dispute, or difference, or such certificate, 
or the value of the matter which should be certified, 
as the case may be, is to be from time to time re- 
ferred to arbitration." It seemed that the plaintiff 
had incorrectly measured up certain of the materials 
used, the result being that the amount of the certifi- 
cate was larger than it ought to have been. The 
defendant admitted the plaintiff's claim, but 
counterclaimed for damages for negligence. The 
County Court Judge gave judgment for the plaintiff 
on the claim, and for the defendant on the counter- 
claim, and from this decision the plaintiff appealed. 

Mr. Scott Fox, Q.C., contended that the plaintiff 
as architect acted in the same position as tbat of an 
arbitrator under the contract, and that so long as 
he acted honestly he was not liable to an action for 
damages for want of skill. 

Mr. Lowenthal, for the defendant, contended that 
in the circumstances the architect was liable because 
in measuring up the quantities he was acting as the 
servant of the defendant and not as an arbitrator. 
He also contended that under the terms of tbe con- 
tract between the defendant and the builder, the 
plaintiff was never employed in any sense as arbi- 
trator between them. 222,2 

Mr. Justice Channell, in giving judgment, said 
that it could not be denied that if the plaintiff was 
acting in a judicial position no action would lie for 
mere negligence apart from fraudulent or dishonest 
conduct. It did not signify, in bis lordship's opinion, 
that the person who acted as arbitrator was under 
contractural obligations to one or other of the 

rties between whom he acted. Assuming, there- 
fore, that the plaintiff was under a contractural 
obligation with the defendant to act for bim in 
certain matters, and tbat, being a contract between 
the defendant and the builder, the plaintiff was put 
into the position of an arbitrator, then in so far as he 
acted asagent only of the defendant he was liable for 
negligence, and in so far as he acted as arbitrator be- 
tween the defendant and the builder he was not liable 
for negligence. The question was whether he was 
bound to exercise his judgment impartially between 
the two parties. If so, he would not be liable. It 
was clear from Clause 20 of the contract between 
the defendant and the builder that the architect was 
bound, in giving his certificate, to act judicially and 
impartially between the two parties. The effect of 
Clause 22 was that the builder had a right of appeal 
from the architect, but that did not prevent the 
architect from being in a judicial position in the 
first instance. In his opinion the appeal ought to 
be allowed. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill concurred. 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 

THE case of the Crystal Palace Company 2. The 
London County Council came before a Divisional 
Court of Queen's Bench, composed of Justices 
Channell and Bucknil, оп the 7th inst, on the 
appeal of the Crystal Palace Company from the 
decision of Justices of London convicting the com- 

ny with having erected on the grounds of the 
Palace a stable, loose box, stabling and harness- 
room, a forage-store and office, and a shoeing forge 
without having obtained the approval of the Council 
under Part VII. of the London Building Act, 1894, 
and the Act of 1898 amending the same. 

It appeared from the statement of counsel that 
the Crystal Palace was re-erected by the appellants 
upon land acquired by them under powers conferred 
by Royal Charter in the year 1853. Theappellants, 
in addition to re-erecting tbe building, laid out 
portions of the land as gardens and recreation 
grounds, and from time to time erected on the lands 
conservatories and buildings, in some instances 
physically connected with, and in others detached 
from, the main building. The buildings in respect 
of which the information was preferred were erected 
in May and June, 1899, for use in connexion with 
land laid out by tbe appellants as a polo ground, 
and were situated about a quarter of a mile 
from the main building. By Section 21 of 
the Crystal Palace Act, 1881, it was enacted 
that "the main building, conservatories, and 
waterworks of the Company, and the con- 
veniences and other works immediately connected 
therewith, shall be exempted from the operation of 
Part I. of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, and 
of any other Act amending the same, but this ex- 
emption shall not extend to any dwelling-house or 
building except as aforesaid upon any part of the 

roperty of the company." The Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, was repealed by the London 
Building Act, 1894, but by Section 218 it is provided 
that where in any Act or document the provisions of 
the Act of 1855 are referred to, such Act or docu- 
ment shall, with the necessary modification, be read 
as if the corresponding provisions of the Act of 1894 
were therein mentioned instead of the provisions of 
the repealed Act. RENS 

Mr. Freeman, Q.C. (with him Mr. R. C. Glen) 
argued that the stables, &c., were exempted from 
the provisions of the London Building Act by 

irtue of Section 21 of the Crystal Palace Act, 
чем they were “immediately connected with 
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the objects for which the Crystal Palace was 


re-erected and the grounds laid out, viz., for the 
amusement and recreation of the public. 

Mr. Justice, Channell, without calling upon Mr. 
Horace Avory tor respondents (the London County 
Council) in giving judgment said that the polo 
pony stables, &c., being a quarter of a mile from the 
main building, were not connected with it in the 
sense intended in the Crystal Palace Act, and were, 
therefore, not exempted from the provisions of the 
London Building Act. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill concurred, and the appeal 
was therefore dismissed with costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


21,281.—APPARATUS FOR RAISING GAS PRESSURE. 
A. Lecomte & I. Locser.— The apparatus comprises a 
water injector whence gas passes into the com- 
pression chamber, and thence through a tube whose 
internal opening is regulated by a float, above which 
is arranged a cone for controlling the by-pass to the 
supply chamber, which may be closed with a spring 
clack valve. The contrivance is intended for use in 
a system of gas ;upply, or in lamps and gasoliers, 
as also for the gas or air supply for blow-pipes, for 
melting and soldering metals, &c. 

21,285.—ELECTRICAL IGNITION AND EXTINCTION 
OF GAS: А, G. Keni- Johnston. — The supply to the 
main burners of a series of street or other lamps is 
regulated frum a distance. A pair of electromagnets, 
together with a horizontal plunger-valve, whose cir- 
cumference is grooved, and which has armatures at 
the ends of its spindles, are fitted for each lamp. As 
the current passes through the one magnet the 
attraction of the adjacent armature brings a groove 
into register with the gas channels, and so admits 
gas to the main burner ; but when the other magnet 
is energised the consequent movement of the 
adjacent armature and the valve either cuts off the 
gas supply (in the case of incandescent lamps witha 
separate pilot light), or disconnects the gas channels, 
so that a small amount of gas will flow to the bats- 
wing burner to serve as a pilot light, the separate 
pilot tube and jet being, in the latter instance, not 
required. 

21,328.— GUARDS FOR CIRCULAR Saws: F. T. 
Greenwood.—Above the saw is suspended a bar by 
means of a stem and bracket. From the bar are 
hung the guards which work over a pin at the bar's 
centre, and rise automatically as the wood is pressed 
against them, and then drop again when the wood 
leaves them. 

21,343.—WOODEN BLOCKS AND TIMBER: 
Начлеу.--Тһе object of the invention is to form 
large blocks of timber by fastening a great many 
small blocks together. That is done with spiked 
plates, of which the spikes are first forced into the 
blocks, and the ends are turned down. Then the 
pointed ends of dowels are forced into the ends of 
the blocks, which will serve for paving streets, 
floors, and so on. 

21,346.— PLASTIC COMPOUNDS: C. Dérr.—With 
finely powdered minerals, gravel, glass, scrap-iron, 
slag asbestos, rags, paper, wool, &c., is mixed gas 
tar (or some similar substance), which has been 
heated to a temperature at which sulphur com- 
pounds are given off, in a ratio of 7 parts to r 
part. The admixture, which can be moulded whilst it 
is hot, becomes hard as it cools. 

21,305 and 21,368. —-REGULATOR VALVES FOR 
WATER SERVICE PIPES : D. T. Кеппеу.--Тһе main 
valve, working upon itsseat in a cylinder fixed 
within a casing, is moved bya stem that passes 
through a tube-shaped extension and is provided, at 
the top, with a relief valve and a weight ; when the 
latter valve rises a plate strikes the extension tube, 
and by lifting the main valve admits the flush, 
whilst an after-flush is effected by means of another 
plate which fits loosely on the stem that normally 
rests upon a ledge ; in another shape a cylinder 
which is open at the bottom and closed at the 
top constitutes the main valve, and for high pres- 
sure the valve's seat is placed above the level of the 
inlets ; the valves described will serve to flush a set 
of closet basins from one cistern. (21,368) In the 
casing is fixed а concentrical cylinder which guides 
a cylindrical valve and is perforated to allow the 
flush to pass ; the main valve stem has a relief valve, 
with a short cylinder opposite the holes in the 
cylinder; with the rising of the relief valve the 
pressures on both sides of the cylindrical valve 
become equal, then the cylinders are raised and tlie 
flush passes, the time of closure being determined 
by the emptying of the chamber by means of a time 
Screw. 

21,379.—MANHOLE COVERS FOR DRAINS AND 
SEWERS: F. T. Farrer.—Flanges of the cover fit 
into channels made in the frame, a condensing 
chamber is formed by means of a sloped bottom, 
condensed liquid passing through an opening to a 
channel, where it makes a seal for the flange ; a 
disinfectant is filled into a receiver, which is fitted 
in the inclined bottom, and escapes through an 
outlet accordingly as the liquid becomes condensed 
in the container or receiver. 

21,383.— INSTRUMENT FOR PLOTTING CURVES: 
W. Brooks.—A set of tags to be held down with 
one's fingers, or with weights, or with drawing-pins, 
are attached to a flexible strip, and so impart a 
winding or other curved shape to the strip, which 
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can then be used as a ruler; the tags may be 
secured by other means, such as frictional toggles, 
or right and left handed screws which enter an 
intermediate screwed sleeve, or they may be 
lengthened and slotted, with a cross slotted bar 
fitted with adjustable clamps. 

21,418. — CASTING OF METAL ARTICLES: W 
Wilkinson.—The various articles of aluminium or 
other metals having been cast to a sizea little larger 
than their size when finished, are pressed by stamp- 
ing them in dies to their required shapes, the surplus 
metal being cut away—if of aluminium they are 
pressed when hot ; if coresare employed they should 
be oval-shaped, and, in the course ot stamping, are 
to be replaced with circular mandrels, &c. 

21,438. — TOOL-HOLDER FOR SCREW-CUTTING 
LATHES: W. “А. А. Copley.—In order that the 
tool may be canted to suit the cutting of the thread, 
the inventors have devised a shank with a head 
which has a slot wherein a nut and a washertighten 
a split bolt; the tool fits into the bolt-head, which is 
grooved for that purpose, and presses against the 
shank-head, the bolt being adjusted angle-wise in the 
slot that it may cant the tool, which is sharpened at 
each end to admit of its reversal to cut right or leít- 
handed threads. 

21,493.— PIPE AND TUBE TESTING: O. Frankl.— 
The gas pipe, or system of gas pipes, is attached to 
a resetvoir or holder, and compressed air is forced 
into it ; a tube that reaches down to below the level 
of the liquid in the container is fitted tightly 
through its top ; after the gas pipe has been closed 
at one end air is driven in and the liquid ascends in 
the tube, then, on the cock being turned, a leakage 
will be detected should the liquid fall. 

21,533.—IMITATION STONE OR MARBLE: T. Il 
9 атеѕ. A compound is made of blast-furnace slag, 
sand, gravel, and mica, together with colouring 
material, moulded under hydraulic pressure, For 
the sand, silica in solution may be substituted. 

21,543.—WINDOW, DOOR, AND SIMILAR BOLTS: 
F. Manton.—Within a wall or other casing is 
mounted a long sliding bolt, which engages with a 
socket in the window or door, and 1s fastened in 
either a locked or an unlocked position by meansoí 
a screw pin that passes through a platehinged on to 
the casing and through a hole, cut in the bolt, into 
a socket. 

21,576.——ACETYLENE LAMPS: И”, Р. Barltrop— 
Of the two walls which form the carbide chamber 
the inner wallis perforated and divided across ; it 
is also provided with an upper cover made of pierced 
metal and canvas, and a lower cover, the holder 
being retained in position with a spring and a 
screwed cap having a rubber washer; the flow oí 


9. Water from the chamber above is regulated by a 


valve, which has a screwed spindle, of which the 
lower end is reduced in size; a disc, whose surface 
is irregular, is mounted upon the winged head that 
operates the valve and acts as a friction spring; the 
winged head also has a jection which—con- 
jointly with a fixed stop—limits the valve's move- 
ment ; a hollow, screw-threaded fitting, which has 
a hexagonal head and a tip of lava or other sub- 
stance, forma the burner. 

21,584.—FIREPROOF CEILINGS, FLOORS, & c.: E. 
Homan.—Upon one side of the blocks or bricks are 
made dovetailed projections, whilst dovetailed re- 
cesses, larger in size, are made on their other side, 
and slots for the flanges of the joist are formed in 
the end bricks of a row ; the first row is laid upon 
the girder or wall on whicb the joists rest, with its 
projections turned outwards; the second row is 
then hung upon it, and a key is made with the 
cement or mortar. The contrivance is specified as 
being adapted for wall tiles, and various shapes can 
be given to the interlocking portions. 

21,638. —ARC-LAMPS : F. Stuart & F. Н. Barton.— 
To the foot-piece is pivotted a support, having 
a channel section, which is adjustably fastened with 
a clamping-screw that passes through а slotted 
plate, and which carries a slider to be moved up and 
down by means of a rack, and to be turned by a 
milled head: the arms of the slider bear a double- 
threaded screw, which carries two other sliders that 
are guided by one edge of the support; a slotted 
plate upon the upper of the two sliders and the 
lower slider are extended upon one side of the 
support in order that they may bear the carbon- 
holders. 

21,605-6. — TOOL-HEADS: R. Llewellyn. — For 
axes, adzes, choppers, hatches, and similar tools. 
The heads are made of two parts, whereof the onc 
part is of cast iron or steel, and the other part 
consists of a renewable steel blade, baving a recess 
in the eye to which the handle is fixed, with 2 
serrated wedge which engages with serrations in 
the eye, and a loose wedge driven in. For picks 
the heads are formed with three sockets, of which 
two take the points of the pick, whilst the m 
socket takes the handle, which is fastened wit 
wedges. As the points can be detaclied the tool is 
available for use in narrow spaces. 
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THEATRE, BLYTH, NORTHUMBERLAND. — The 
new Theatre Royal at Blyth was opened on Я 
sth inst. The house consists of pit, stalls, 2 
and gallery, and will accommodate over 2, "s 
people. Mess Hope & Maxwell, of Newcas E 
were the architects, and Messrs. J. & 5 : 
of Blyth, the contractors. The decorations W 
carried out by Messrs. Dean & Co. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 0. 


боена, Court-rd.—2, Gresse-st., u.t. 10} yrs., 
g. r. 559. secca .-еәвеевггве 
23 and 32, Gresse-st., u.t. 12} yrs., g. r. о32. .... 
17, Stephen-st., u.t. 124 yrs., g. r. 40. 
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Architectural Association.—Mr. Thomas Blashill оп | 26, Goodge-st., u. t. 131 Yrs., g. r. Sol., г. 1952 .. 


“Working Class Dwellings in Blocks." 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students! Meeting).— 
Mr. D. E. Lloyd - Davies on Underground Sources of 
Water Supply." 8 p.m. 

Sanitary (netitute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Dr. H. Manley on ‘Sanitary Law: English, Scotch, and 
Irish: General Enactments, Public Health Act, 1875, 
Model By-laws, &c." 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen Society.—Mr. W. 
Allan, jun., on“ Builders’ Work.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FERRUARY 10. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Offcers).—Inspection at Friern Barnet Sewage Works. 
3 bp. m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to 
Lambeth Palace. 3 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland. Visit to Eblana 
Cement Works, Ringssnd. 3 p.m. 

Dundee. Institute of Architecture,—Visit to Villas in 
West End. 

Edinburch Architectural Assoctation.—Visit to Fire 
Brigade Buildings and Council Chamber. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Royal Academy.—Lectures оп Architecture, by Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, R.A.—‘‘ Progress in Architecture. IV. 
4 pm. 

Surveyors’ Institution. — Mr. H. T. Scoble on “Тһе 
Bacteriological Treatment of Sewage." 8 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association, —Seventeenth Annual 
Dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 

Sanitary (nztitute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. Louis Parkes on “ Public Health Statutes: Orders, 
Memoranda, and Model By-laws of the Local Government 
Board, and By-laws in Force in the Administrative County 
of London.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—My. Bennett Н. 
Brough ол “Тһе Nature and Yield of Metalliferous 
Deposits" IV. 8 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. G. H. Oatley on 
“Bills of Extras. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Institution of Civil Enzineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed: (1) ' Moving Loads on Railway Under 
bridges, by Mr. W. B. Farr. (2) “ Note on the Floor 
System of Girder Bridges," by Mr. C. F. Findlay. 
8 p.m. 

Sheffield Society СА Architects and Surveyors. —Mr. С. 
Hodgson Fowler, F. S. A., on “А Parish Church." 

Architectural Association of [reland.—Fourth Annual 
Dinner, Royal Hibernian Hotel. 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Society of Arts. Professor R. W. Wood on “Тһе 
Diffraction Pro :ess of Colour Photography.” 8 p.m. 

The Institute of San'tary Engineers (Imcorporated).— 
Mr. E. Durant Cecil оп “Тһе Geological Interest of a 
Sewer Cutting.” 7 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection in the Parish of St. 
Georges, Hanover-square. 2 p.m. (2) De. J. F. J 
Sykes on Objects and Methods of Inspection, Nuis- 
ances, Kc." 8pm. 

Edinburgh Architectural Soctety, —Mr. Harold Tar- 
bolton on Plaster Work.” 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. Frank Caws 
on Concrete Floors. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Royal Academy. -- Lectures on Architecture, by Professor 
Aitchison, R. A., Progress in Architecture.” 4 p.m. 

Carpenters Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Butlding).—Mr. H. C. Richards, 
M. P., on Old London." 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute. - Demonstration, for Sanitary Offi- 
cers, of book-keeping as carried out in a Sanitary 
Inspector's office, by Mr. A. Taylor. 7 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Architecturul Association (Discussion Section).—Mr. 
W. A. Forsyth оп “ Some Aspects of Modern Architec- 
ture. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
the Great Northern Railway, King's Cross and Hornsey 
Widening. 2 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. Geo. 
Walton on “ Interior Decoration." 6.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor A. Bostock Hill on “ Trade Nuisances.” 8 p.m. 


— — — 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 24.—By Browetr & TAYLOR. 
Caledonian-rd. -7 and 8, Story-st., u.t. 44] yrs., 
En 10l., т. . 8 
97, 105, 107, 109, 111, and 129, Bemerton-st., 
u. t. 441 yrs., g. r. 36“., r. 2374. 12. 
Pe S Rhodes-st., u. t. s8fyrs., g. r. 44. 45.5 
. 204. 88. . 


7 1009 .... “ееееоеегеееезетевоеов 234 
44, Vorley-rd., u. t. 474 yrs., g. r. 64, т. OL .... 233 
31 to 37 (odd) and 4r, ОПЕ. u. t. 474 yrs., : 
Ble Ae IURE C СИК voa da ae Ta 1,480 
20 to 26 (even), Brunswick. d., u. t. 44} yrs., g.r. 
FFC eee des . 
с Ву HAROLD GRIFFIN. 2 
andsworth, —12, Southfields-rd., f., er. 287... .. 465 
Battersea.—86 and 88, Gwynne-rd., u.t. 69 yrs, 
g. T. 10]. 
FCC T" ары) оо 
5 Battersea Park- rd., u. t. 65 yrs., g. r. 74., r. i 
4 25222266 %% % „„ „„ „ ао 
VT e 6 
Ж e 12, St. George's-st., u.t. 63 yrs., ii 
By Robins, Gom & Banca. 998 
Burwash, Sines [шл Mill Farm, 55 a. or. 
30 P., f. and c. ..... 000 әеевгоеоевееее 3,110 
ELESE TET) 3 


Surbiton Hill, Surrey.—Victoria-rd., Rosebank, 
u.t. 424 yrs., g. r. 154, r. 424. 105....... зын 
Walthamstow.—1 to 6, Cambrian-cottages, f. 
January ae BY Newson, EDWARDS, & 
HEPHARD. 
St. Luke's.—9 and 10, James-st., u.t. 33 yrs., g. r. 


VTV 
Rn i ieee осе git 
На Landseer-rd., u.t. 250 yrs., g.r. 
Su NOE INE Oc T 


% % % 09 зовосвооосеоооеово оо 


Poe „ „„ Ф# ө е „%„% „% „%%% о %%% зе е ә э „%% 6„ 


«оо о» о оэ ө ө ое е ө 


вевеевоч%0%% ее ееевеегееое 95020**««€900085950€929*9 228 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Buckhurst Hill. —Queen's-rd., The Elms, f., г. 70. 
Pimlico.—45, 53, 62, 71, 76, and 84, Claverton-st., 
ut. 334 yrs., g. r. 6ol, r. 4087. 
Brixton. 12, Grove-rd., u. t. 254 yrs., g. r. 82. 105., 


“чегевеезеезесвео 


e. r. Sol 
Caledonĩian- rd., 92, Copenhagen- st., u. t. 44 yrs., 
in // dade awewes 
a, Matilda; street, u. t. 44 yrs., g. r. Il 35.,г. 324. 
New Kent-road.—27a, Adam-st., with stabling, 
AO BG ba vd servi X e ex Na nce VEM Баз 
ЕКІ can, Breakspeare-rd., u.t. 834 yrs., 
g. r. 15“., e. r. god. 
Peckham.—8 and 9, Me kerrell- rd., u. t. 66 yrs., 
Eri saia eee a Re 
By SHEPHERD & CATTRLL. 
Camberwell.—aro and 212, Aloany-rd., u. t. 
yrs., g. r. 205, r. 8о/......................... 
By Ventom, Butt, & CoorkR. 
Islington.—North-rd., &c., area 79 372 ft, а 
building lease for 80 yrs., let at per annum .. 
January 26.—By C. H. Brown. 
Westminster --33, Willow-st., and 7, 8, and о, 
Willow-p[., u. t. 22 yrs, g. r. 154. .......... 
By C. RawLEv Cross & Co. 
West Kensington.—11, Anley-road, f., r. 30. 
Shepberd's Bush.—1o, 12, and 14, Sterne-st., 
f., т. OO lll 
By R. Price & So. 
Kennington.— 15, Renſre w- rd., u. t. 27} yrs., g. r. 
42., e. r. 3614 N 
Battersea.— 46, 48, and 50, Freke-rd., u. t. 744 yrs., 
g. r. 155,1. 920. .................... „ t 
January 29. --Ву CASTIGLIONE & GIBBINGS 
(at Carlisle). 
Hayton, Cumberland.—A Freehold Farm com- 
prising 32 a. 3r. 18 p. à 
eo зо.— By FIELD & Sons. 
North Woolwich, Essex. 9, Bernard-ter., u. t. 89 
yrs, g. T. Ole, r. 52ã̃² .:; — 
Dagenham, Essex. — 5, 7, and 9, Vicarage - rd. 
(unſiuished), u. t. 91 yrs., AA 177. 108. ...... 
Old Ford.—7o and 72, Parnell.rd., f., г. 7844. 
By FunBER, Price & Furner. 
St John's Wood.—2, Upper Hainilton-ter., u. t. 
39 yn Er [1E sees 
Alexandra-rd., i.g.r. 744, u. t. 58 yrs., E. r. nil. 
By WYER, ADAMS, & GLOVER (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Wandsworth. —Acre-st., °° The British Lion“ p.-h., 
u. t. 15 yrs., g. r. Sol, with goodwill .... 
By Graves & Sow (at Paddington). 
Bayswater.—15, Kildare-ter., u.t. SI yrs., g. r. Sl., 
e. r. Bol, . 
46, Talbot-rd., u. t. 59 yrs., g.r. (12, e. r. 754 .. 
January 31. By LEOPOLD FARMER. 
Hampstead.—32, West End-lane, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 


6 2 26 6 „ 6 0 „6 


оо 00 оо 


— „ NGM ODO 


104. , e. r. 68 I 
135 and 137, Goldhurst- ter., u. t. 78 yrs., g. r. 204., 
EI, / ООУ Saa aa. dna es 


By W. Martin & Co. 
Dulwich.—45 and 47, Rodwell-rd., u.t. 771 yrs., 
2 «ә... оаа %%% „„ „ Ф « э ee Ow әәвеоәгееееге»» 


By Moss & JAMESON. 
Barnes.—22, Woodlands rd., f., e. r. 1004, 
Old Bond-st.—No. 38, a profit rental of ой. for 


rs. 
n Ву R. TIDEV & SON. 
Stratford.—9, Ravenstone-rd., u. t. 781 yrs., g. r. 
о VV... Gata «^ eee ses 
By J. J. Нил. & Weaver (at Horseshoe Hotel). 
City of London.—Moor-lane, “ The Whittington’ 
р.-.ћ., u. t. 56 yrs., г. 250., with goodwill .... 
February 1.—By А. ALDRIDGE & Co. 
Clapham.—78, 80, and 84, Mysore-rd., u.t. 934 yrs., 
g. r. 25“. 108., r. 120 
By T. W. CARPENTER. 
Belgravia. — 17, Wilton-st., u. t. 24 yrs., g. r. 54, r. 
160ʃ. 


econ %% „%%% «ө%ее 


By GLASIER & SONS. 

Ramsgate, Kent.—Ann’s-rd., «с, 27 plots of 
building land, .. po 

By Мотт & CARTWRIGHT. 
Pimlico. —45, Hugh-st.,u.t. 27 yrs., g. r. 8“., r. бой. 
Brompton.—17, Montpelier-pl., u. t. 274 yrs., g. r. 
bl. OS. r y EV ee ees А 
February 2. — By Weston & Sons. 

Brixton. —18 to 24 (even), Ashmere Grove, u.t. 85 
VES; д.т. 320, т. 4482. .............. 


12 to 20 (even), Cambria-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 
1945 ТОЗЫ xvn. au cox ba ката ees 

22 to 3o (even), Cambria-rd., u.t. 664 yrs.. g.r. 
AME T" ⁵˙.A ; E 
Clapham.— 21, Berber-rd., u. t. 52 yrs., g. r. 62, IOS. 
J артыма vea a 8 
Hon Kent.—149, 151, and 153, Herbert- 
„/ owe lip ad алан wad victos QUAS oa 


510 


1,425 


305 


1,210 


950 


Contractions used im these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground- rent; g. r. for Brounen r. for rent; 


f. for freehold; c. for copyhold 
estimated rental ; u.t. 


. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
or unexpired term ; p.a. for per 


annum : yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
uare; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


. for yard. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
£ & sd. £ s.d. 

White Sea : first yellow deals... 18 o o 23 10 о 
Second do 16 о о 18 о 0 
Third 4о..................... 13 10 О 15 ОО 

Battens, 40s., 308., 155. less res- 

pectively. 

Peters : first yellow deals. 15 О о 1710 0 
Second do. ................... 12 10 О 13 IO 0 

Battens, 308. and sos. less respec- 

tively. 

Petersburg, white deals .......... ir 10 O 14 о о 
Do. white battens .............. 9 IO о тї ОО 

Riga, white deals ................ QIO о 10 10 O 

Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 о о 21 o о 
Third duvuo o 14 OO 17 о o 
Fourth doo 132 IO O 13 10 © 
Fifth doo 11 IO O 12 IO O 

Battens, 30s., 208., 106. less 

respectively. 
Whitewood, то to 90 per cent. less. 
Finnish ow deals .... її о о 11 16 0 
, 106. ss. less respec- 
tively. 

Whitewood, 5 to ro per cent. less. 

Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 о о 8 10 о 
Thir do. -—9.90909009000060909080089 09.9 7 15 о 8 о о 
Fourth do 710 715 0 

Whitewood, ros. less. 

Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 

40 ft. З Ц... ооо оо оосо ео оо ье 0 15 o 1 5 о 
Brack ....................... OFZ 0 1 O 0 
St. Lawrence Pine &c., per 

P. S. H.: 
1st, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 20 © о 27 ОО 
ii " oddments.. 13 оо sro о 
end ji regular sizes I$ ОО 17 Io 0 
i m oddments.. 10 о о 14 о о 
ard n regular sizes 919 о 11 O o 
i " oddments .. оо 910 0 
ach з lar sizes 8 то о 9 10 O 
» ents.. 7100 9 O o 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 

First, regular sizes.............. IO о о 12 10 о 
Second i ssaasasuscseos 015 О 16 5 Q 
Third n — 5 0 915 0 
Fourth A C 10 9650 
заасан and i at 208., то, 

7s. 6d., ап 5 5 

Мем Brunswick Spruce deals, &c. оо 10 о о 

Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 150 9 5 о 

United States pitch pine planks and 

boards ..................... IOIO О 15 ОО 
e Boards, per square 
1$ by 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow .... Il O 16 0 
i » in ib “aes to 6 12 6 
by 6} and 7 in, rst "m 10 о 11 6 
10 н „ White 8 6 9 6 
10 н 20 yelow 45% 8 4 п 6 
ў „ә ож» White 7 6 
3 by 63 & 7 in. rst & and yellow 7 9 96 
i T ñ white 7 6 8 6 
a by 6) and 7 in. rst yellow and 
white (grooved, tongued, and 
bead 9990999. 0 42 өө өсө: ө 8 6 6 
2 by 6} and 7 in. and yellow and 
white (ditto)................ 6 6 
by 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
white (ditto)....... сажа 6 7 6 
{ by 64 and 7 in. and yellow and 
white (ditto)................ 6 o 7 0 

Narrower widths at ro per cent. less, 

3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than 
and. 

Danzig and Мете! Fir Timber— 

ane per load 
Best middling ......... ee 3150 400 
Good middling and Second. 3 5 o зто о 
Common middling.............. 3 ОО 3 50 

5 бале» үне: зоо 3 5e 
wedish and Norwe S 210 0 215 о 
Baltic Oak Timber а. А 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 310 о 415 o 
біпай....................... а 2 10 0 3 10 0 

Quebec Timber per load 
Yellow Pines Rosana 5 о о 6 IO O 

ak .........-4............... 415 Ф 615 о 
Elm gion ve wince ..........4 5 0 410 0 
Ash .......................... 310 0 4 50 
Biren ee ́ 4 3 7 6 515 o 

New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 3 2 6 3 12 6 

American Pitch Pine Timber . 317 6 410 o 

8 log, s cubic ft. — 

rown (Eng. tch) А IO о 13 
Brack Мав. Dutch) | nominal { IS O 2 

Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 

Petersburg ...... .......:-г... 4 О О біо о 
Riga and Danzig ..... erexesses 410 О 5 10 0 

Norway Poles, per ft. run. оох о о іф 

Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Memel, Crown ................ 220 O о 230 о 0 

Brack ececcesoccecceseccesee IQQ О О 200 О О 
Danzig ........ ARR аа Tm - 165 0 0 175 ОО 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 28 o o 30 o o 
United States, Pipe ..... eee. 3710 о 45 ОО 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 

rn 32 00 35 0 o 

Indian Teake ............ per load rr о о 1610 о 

British Guiana Greenheart ........ о о о 8 оо 

Mahogany, per foot superficial— 

Honduras, cargo average о о 44 оо 5% 
Nicaragua, do. ......... „ © O 4 оо si 
Tabasco, d. O O 4 о о 6 
Mexican, doo 9 О 4 о о 4 
Panama, doo O O 34 о o 4 
African, do O 03$ О о 5 
Cuba, %;; кое ане o о 6 о о 8 
St. Domingo, do о о 5 о o 7i 

Do. Curls (good toprime) .... 00 9 от 3 

Walnut, American (logs) . озб обо 
Do. до. (planks and boards) .... о 2 о o 7 6 
Italian, per foot superficial...... o o 3 о o 3} 
Black Sea, per ton 6 о о 12 о о 


* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRAC TS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, c., still open, but not included in thie IAst, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Ad vertised. Premiums. 
*Laying out Park and Plavground 599669 66864666604» es n Rawtenstall Corporation —9*4*ũꝛ»(„˖ о 50. > 30. М 904, 000000 „%% TT A 180.. 
*Accident and General Hospital .......................... 0 Cameron Hospital Committee 1002.3 БО. ........... . ا‎ TUN жаманы naa vius aer. 
CONTRACTS. 


PEN 


Tenders to 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


Steel Girders (350 опа) ...................................... ides Great Western Rallway Company G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. ................. N Bed Feb. 13 
Kerbing and Flags (0,000 yards) > Semen ne] Bury (Lancs.) Corporation. . . ... A. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ........ ТОТА do. 
Retts (15,000 tons) NCC do. do. do. 
Stables, Ice Room, &., Batley . . ОГЫ В. Watson, Architect, Bradford-road, nana ves; 0 
Telescope Gasholder . Faversham Gas Company ........... Н. E. Jones, Gas Works, Stepney, E.. ...... ...... | 00 
Asylum Boundary Wall, &c., Falls- road.. . .. Belfast Corporation City Surveyor, Town Hall . . . - PD F do. 
Verandahs at Public Hall : Preston (rane ) Corporation or Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ......................:............ АКТЕРІ do. 
*Kerhing and Channelling ........................ NOM e Bromley. U D C. . e .. | Sürveyor, Council Offices, Bromley. pones C do. 
*Works and Materials . q Hampstead Vestry „канн... С. H. Lowe, Vestry Hall, Hampstead. 3 be teh saan, Feb. 14 
*Works and Materials . Hammersmith Vestry.................. See Advertisement... —— € — др cg do. 
Factor’s House, Dunsinnan, N. B. O E A O W. Reid, Factor. Dunsinnan .. S RN do. 
Two Shops and Offices, Southgate-street ке ктк Gloucester Corporation ............... A. J. Dunn, Architect, 31, St. Michael's-square, Gloucester ......... do. 
Paving Works, & . Stockport Corporation. J. Atkinson, C. E., Central Buildings, St. Peter's Gate, „ do. 
*Works, Materials, gervices . . . | Battersea Vestry ....................... J. T. Pilditch, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S. W. ............ do. 
*Works at Public Baths ............................ Hampstead Vestry... аана. | Vestry Hall, Hampstead .. se] Feb. 15 
*Lamp Columns, Manhole Covers, & Inspection Covers Bethnal Green Vestry ............ F. W Barratt, Vestry Hall, Church Row, Bethnal Green . do. 
*Granite Kerb and Pitchers 1.02. ..... ........ Brighton County Council ............ F. J. C. May, Town Hall. Brighton SSeS do. 
Re-building Temple Bar Inn, High-street, мышт Messrs. D. Williams & Co............ G. Kenshole, Architect, Duffryn House, Ystrad Mynach ............ do. 
Alterations, &., Ely Lodge House, Enniskillen .. ——Á Thos. Elliott, Architect, 37, Darling- -street, Enniskillen ...... ..... do. 
Dining Hall . York Guardians Penty & Penty, Architects, Lendal Chambers, Vork Sos do. 
Church Alterations, Alfreton, Derby .. C. H. Fowler, Architect, Durham . MNA MS Feb. 16 
Bakery, C eno vite банан де e rene Barnoldswick Co-op. Indus. Soc. | G. Bower, Architect, 60, Market-street, Colne .... ЕНСЕ Те do. 
Chapel, School, &c., Hingham, Norfolk 1 Rev. 3. Willetts, Rockland St. Peter, Attleborough .. do. 
*Encaustic Tiling . ннн нынын cosi. | Bermondsey Vestry . Vestes v edu eia ever. R. J. Angel, Town Hall, Spa- road, S. E. ............ ....... 5 Feb., 19 
“Works and Materials ꝗ . St. Pancras Vestry ......... HEN D Nisbet Blair, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N. W. ....... ТЕРЕ до. 
Chorch, School &c., Kidderminster е ee ee D. C. Baxter, 104, Lea-street, Kidderminster .............. „ do. 
Church, Burnthead, Fl “„ J. P. Goodsir, Architect, Newmarket-street, Falkirk .. ............... do. 
Two Houses and shop | ..... E қон Рет . | Churwell (Yorks. ) Indus. Co- op. Soc.“ W. Cheesebrough, Post Office, Churwell . . . . . . . . . do. 
Well Sinking. Pollington .......................... .... sas | Qoole U.D.C. .......... aes vestes J. C. Mellis, C.E., 364, Gresham House, Old Broad- street, E. C RES do. 
* Alterations and Additions to ERA at ашнен Mo Egham School Board .................. J. A. Engall, Clarence-street, Staines........ Көкек ТЕКТЕН do. 
“Trial Bore Holes .. .........| Beckenham U. D. C. J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Вескепћат . ee EPUM do. 
„Making - up Roads. . . .. Tottenham U. D. CCC. q P. E. Murphy, 712, High- road, Tottenham ......... ОНЕКИ МЕ Feb. 30 
Stable Coach House, e pank Top, шау Ardua Lancs. & Yorks. СОНАУ COO. . R. С. Irwin, Hunt's Bank, Manchester e wur ROPAR do. 
‘Works and Materials .................. esce «° s | Tottenham U. D .).................. Council Offices, 712, High-road, Tottenham ..... OMNES CV do. 
"Brick de wer . do. P. E. Murphy, 712, High- rond, Tottenham Г.М. 40 
*Wood-Shed and store .. . | Lambeth Guardians .................. Guardian Offices, Brocke. street, Kennington- road, S. E. SQ Feb. 21 
Additions to Hospital, Langley Park Жж иси Lanchester Joint Hospital Board| J. E. Parkes, Architect, Post Otice Chambers, Newcastle... ........ do. 
*Removal, &., of Iron Hospital .. нк ыы |) PANEL UDC. ыу аги ДЫ Surveyor, Court House, EnfleldG . . vidis do. 
New Road with Sewers . . . —Ó— ды Harrow Land Company, Limited.. ] Surveyor. Company's Offices, Hindes-road, Harrow .. 2.6 do. 
Wood Blocks | ^ . . C St. Marylehone Vestry . „...| Court House, Marylebone-lane .................................... Gea Feb. 22 
# Works апа aber ee Islington Vestry _........................ Vestry Hall, Upper-street, . . . „ do. 
Police Buildings and Fire Station, East - street. Leeds Corporation Не City Engineer, Municipal Buildings . . do. 
Alterations, &c.. to Inn, Great James-st. Londonderry. . J. P. M'Grath, Architect, 2S, Carlisle-road, Londonderry . do. 
*Making-up Road . .. , Wood Green U. D. C.. .. ...... .. . . C. J. Gunvon, Town Hall, Wood Green . sconésevencecceassessssseves{ HOO: 28 | 
Seventeen Cottages, Langley Park, near EET F C. E. Oliver, Architect. Blackhill, co. Durham ——M do. 
Pumping Station. Reservoir, &c. .... сек көн ness] Roscommon R. B. C. . . J. O'Keeffe, Council Offices ... . .. C 
*Steel and IronworK gi . .| Manchester Corporation ....... .....| J. M M. Elrov, Town Hall, Manchester e do. 
Steam Heating (Additions) and Iron Staircase oo. Kingston Guardians W. Н. Hone, Union Offices, Kingston-on-Thames . .. V9 „ Feb. 26 
“Wood Paving ................. CCC Southwark Board of Works ...... .. Board of Works Offices, Vine- street, Tooley-street, S. ans € do. 
*Makiug-up Roads. .. F West Ham County Council. . . J. G. Morley, Town Hall, West Ham, E. ee [ld LOB: 27 
Pump House, &. Balcombe . Cnckfeld d d . ыма J. Mansergh, Engineer, Б, Victoria. street, . e . Feb. 28 
Taking - down and be- erection of Bandstand ...............| Fulham Vestry 1:.:...:................ | Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green... sa e S do. 
*Taking-down апі Rebuilding Bridge, Rochford . ..... | Essex County Counetl Dm Chief *urveyor, County Offices, Chelmsford... РУКУУ НИР FEE ER VI RES do. 
Memorial Rall . . . Brad ford Corporation ЕСИКТИ City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford ..............................ө. „ Mar. 1 
National Schools, Ballvatrang, co. Donegal ............... A SEI E. M'Fadden, Letterkenny ...................... TA Кете „ do. 
House. Office, Repositorv, ke U i Wolverhampton Corporation J. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Town НаП................................ Mar. 3 
*School and Caretaker's Re-idence .......,................. ... Dartford Schoo] Board . H. Hall, Architect, 19, Doughty-st., Mecklenburgh.square, W. C.| Mar. 13 
„Hospital, Joyce Green, near Dartford . . .. . Metropolitan A«ylums Board A. & C. 'Harston, 15, Leadenhall- street, EC uu. ² AA ˙— Mar. 14 
Boring at Pumping Station, Масаға... ....................... Wallasey U. D OO. J. H. Crowther, Engi neer, Great Float, near Birkenhead a Mar. 15 
Forty-nine Cottages, Heath, near Chesterfield ........... Hardwick Colliery Company .. W. M. Ashmoor, Architect, New Queen-street, Chesterfleld......... No date 
Foundry, Two Kilns. & .  өзлеее | Ehbw Vale(Mon. Steel. Iron, &c. Co. Engineer, Company's Offices, Ebbw Vale . crees m do. 
Engine House, &c , H., ot on.. West Cheshire Water Company W. М. Jones, 9, Aamilton- -square, Birkenhead ........ CN "s do. 
Shops and Stabling, Chichester. street, c., Belfast Mr. M. Turley.. .......... „ә... W. J. Moore, Architect, Ann-street, Belfast .................ӛӚ- do. 
Landing Stage, &c.. Kingston-on-Thames ............... | Messrs, Nuthall & Sons, Ltd. ......| Carter & Ashworth, Architects, 86, Eden-st.. Kingston-on-Thames do. 
Wesleyan Church, Schools, &c., Cheshunt .. us J. Wills, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Derby . do. 
Rebuilding Warehouse, Bradford. road, Dewsbury..... Mersrs. E. Townsend & Co F. W. Ridgw ay, Architect, Dewsbury............... e eee -— do. 
Alterations, Crown Inu. Leeds-road, Dewsbury NNUS Messrs, J. Tetley & Son, Limited do. do. 
Twenty-two Houses, Mickletown Methley, 1 Yorkas. ...... Mr. MeWilson ................ — Garaide & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract .............. «m do. 
Six Almshouses, Маа, Vorks . ....... | Hon. H. E. Butier. . . . . .. F. H Hargrave, Architect, Ripon ............. саны Ие Р Meo do. 
iron Cottage ““““0““f““““h““h... |” > aiara 44% Мг. Harvey, Southington House, Overton, Hantsss . . do. 
Pair Houses, Wetherby, Lorks . AT Bland & Bown, Architects, Harrogate TUS 7 do. 
Road, Totteridge e АТТ Golf CHW РИНИТТЕ Tuckett & Son, Surveyor, 2 Basínghall- atreet, E. G.. T do. 
Three Shops, Tong- ‘road, New Wartley, Leeds... . Mr. E. Barnsbee . .. J. McFawcett & Son, Architects, Basinghall Chambers, Leeds...... do. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
و‎ a a ee ee eee 


Application, 

Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 

Clerk of Woree * Fulham Guardians 3. 3s. per week ........... e Bene 117 error ТЕ Кер. 10 | 
'eClerk of Neff. арылта RA London County Council ............... 3/. 13s. Gd. per week ..... VVV e Feb. K 
“Teacher of Drawing, Colombo... . . . . . . Colonial Otfice ........ eee | RS. 4,200 per annum . scenes жақы — УТ Fem E 

s of Works )) ONU AC XOU London County Council l.... 3/. 138. 6d. per Week . . . . sss eese . . . . ese |. NO СВ | 


Those marked with an asterisk () are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. ҮШ, ix. x. & xix. Public Appointments, ру. xviiA, & xix. 
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Best selected ееоб 0009602292 90000 


Sheets, rogge. 

Chili hard. ТОГОТ ТЕК 
YELLOW METAL ов 06 08 060060902098 
Laap— | 


Spank 6 
TAE inre 27 г 
and upwards xoi 


e€€0099000000900€9€0 38 о 
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WW oN €) 000 US 
ooooocoooo 


ееееееегеееоеегеевееееееееее 18 10 
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OILS. 
Linseed ecco sco ол an m a oc ae es ОЙ 23 15 
Cocoanut, вува) 15 
Do. 00 €9099900005009099009€64209 26 15 
Palm, еееегесеееосовеовоеегее 27 20 
Rapeseed, English, сшеееәеееге %7 о 
Do, Brown . „„ 6 „ 29 ТО 
Cottonseed ref. „ % %%% %%% бово ооов 19 10 


2 %% % % % %%% %% %% %%% % %% % оо 09 OO 17 5 


Lubricating U.S. 
LÀ 9099909059060 6000006€0 o 
Do. Black o 


*e960000900950000020000€9 


Tan-—-Stockholm........ .. Darrel 1 6 
Archangel 


028008060029 028608 0S OF 


оооосооооооооо 
м 
ооооофдфбоооооо 
ооооолсоооооо 
0000000000000 


oo coat مه‎ 04 an BO v0 00 ог en 39 15 


BRICKS, &c. 
s. d. 
Hard Stocks ... 36 6 per thousand alongside, in river. 
эз 


6 » » ” , 


Gnzzles.... 004090 2 6 
Smooth БЫ —— 7 ” DE 
Facing Stocks . 62 © „ » » » 
Shippers ..... ... 45 6 ” ” » „э 
Бейов......... 31 6 „ » xt railway depét. 
Red Wire Cuts 34 9 р » ” » 
Best Fareham Red 7 6 » » » » 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 86 O ,, » » 
Pre Bricks as, 84 
we pn .... о P 
Best White Glazed А: di: 
rir vai 
tretchers 240 0 ’ 
Quoins and Bull T » ” , 
nose 340 0 Я 
Double Headers 320 о s d б . 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed— Quoins 
шон. 260 0 „ » ” » 
Stretchers .... 220 O 
Double Headers 260 0 ы * id А 
Seconds Qualit 
White and Salt 
Glazed........ 40 o per ova te less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ..... .. 70 d, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .............. 6 т | n 
Best Heavy Portland Cement.. 36 о per ton M 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o ,, қ 
Norx.— The cement апа lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 125. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
STONE. 
. s, d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. пу. дерді 
б " ооо 1 7 99 
Grinshill i siu I1 ө 
Red Corsebill in blocks 25 1, 5 
Red Mansfield » 24 m » 
Hard York . „ 210 EN 8 
5 „ 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup) 27 per ft. super. 


Pun at rly. depót. 
» وو‎ 6 in. Rubbed p a то bd di 


» " 3 ш. sawn, es 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 yi i 
” » 3 in. selffaced „ o 8} » n 
TILES. 
Best plain red roofing til E 
| es.. 40 per 1,000 at rly. d 
ЧЕ hip and valley tiles.... 3 6 рег doz. ie e 
Broseley tiles ........ 46 6 per 1, „ „ 
hip and valley tiles.... 3 8 per doz. » в 


a SLATES, 
т. іп. £ s.d. 
сЕ blue Bangor.. 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep 
20 X 10 best blue ortma- 8 E E 
doc .. es JO 18 o » 33 


16x 8 6 oo 


» % n 
Vox то best unfading green 11 оо 


» 93 


9 6 1 » „э 
” 20 ” i 


THE BUILDER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Enquirer” (The prices are at mills. The present 
e of sheet lead delivered to works within the ordina 


ndon delivery radius is £18 ss. per ton).—M. & F. 
(Amounts should have been stated). F. W. F. (Too late; 
next week). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. | 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

Ме are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

.Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

ven subject to the approval of she article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to HE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclu ey business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


— '/[/(/('"'[""———— 
TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders a ed unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional oases and for special 
reasons. ] 

BECKENHAM.—For making-up Phœnix - road, Penge, 


for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. A. Angell, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Beckenham :— 


George Wilson........ £375 | Mowlem & Co., West- 
H. F. White...... .. . . 350 minster, S. W. .... £310 
C. Pearce ............ 327 

Recommended for acceptance. 


BRADFORD.—For forming and sewering three new 
streets, &c., Sticker-lane, Laisterdyke, for Mr. E. Hine. 
Mr. W. J. surveyor, 23, Bank-street, Bradford :— 
Walter Burrand .... aio Ross, Wilks, & 
Naylor & Son. 2,985 Crabtree, Shipley* £2,890 

| Matthew Hall. 2,533 


BRAMBRIDGE (Hants).—For the reconstruction of 


two bridges for the Hursley Rural District Council. 
Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, engineers, Lansdowne House, 
Castle-lane, Scuthampton :— 
Stevens & Со... ..... £850 
Mussellwhite & Son .. 847 
Cawte, Н............. 793 
Playfair & Toole...... 764 

ee‏ ي 


Jewell & Co., in- 
chester s. ооо о 


LJ 


BRIGHTLINGSEA.--For water-supply works, for the 


Urban District Council: 


Contract 4.— Building. 
T. J. Мага ........ 41,599 | H. V. Lord ........ £1,460 
Dupont & Co. ...... 1,549 Everitt & Son 1,445 
W. Chambers 1,549 W. Manders, Leyton“ 1,154 


Contract 5. Casi Iron Tank. 


Mayoh & Haley ...... £930 | Steavenson & Son .... £614 
Ashton & Green 85о | W. Manders, Leyton“ 608 
Bird & ko. 794 | Barrow Iron Works .. 575 


Contract 6.—Special Main. 
Warner & Co., Walton-on-Naze* ........ 41,472 


BRIGHTON.—For the construction of an underground 


convenience, Queen + Той, for the Corporation. Mr. F. J. 
, 


C. May, C. E., Town-ball, Brighton:— . . 

Finch & Co......... £1,827 | Field & Co., 20, 

H. J. Penfold ...... 1,800} Preston-st., Brigh- 
Sattin & Evershed .. 1,7901 ton... £1,664 


CHESHUNT.—For-the erection of shop and cottage, 
Flam«tead End, for Messrs. McMullen & Sons, Limited, 
the Hertford Brewery. Mr. James Farley, architect, Hert- 
ford :— 

Hobbs & Son ....41,445 o | Lawrence & Son .. £975 о 
Matthews & Son. 2,199 51 W. Barrett........ 913 о 


GARLINGE (Kent).—For the execution of sewerage 
works for the Isle of Thanet Rural District Council. Mr. 
Albert Latham, C.E., Municipal Buildings, Margate :— 
Cooke & Coo £3,680 | Tuff & Miskin, Ro- 

ches te. 42,288 


HIGHAM'S PARK.—For additions to Villette, Oak 
Hill (viz., billiard-room, stable, coach-house, and conserva- 
‚ for Mr. J. R. Carter. Mr. Geo. В. Jerram, C.E., 


t 
architect -- 
T. Baker £925 0 9 


Snewin Bros. & 
Co.. 41,187 оо | W. Holdsworth 924 15 © 


nna” 


HORSHAM.—For the supply of road metal, for the 
County Council. Mr.W. B. Purser, C. E., 31, Bedford-road, 
Horsham :- 

Road Maintenance and Stone Supply Company, Graves- 
end — 123. to 135. 6d. per ton. 
C. M. Manuelle, ,ondon— 12s. to 138. zd. per ton. 
Cherbourg Quarizite Company, London 12s. to 135. 6d. 
r top. 
G. Brotherwood, Tonbridge--10s. to 11s. per yard. 
L. Summerfield, London— ros. 8d. per ton. 
These are all accepted to various stations and wharves. 


Sixteen firms tendered. 


and one house in Capworth-street and 
S ſor Mr. L. C. Walden. Mr. Geo. B. Jerram, 


Osman, ... 724 


140 


LEYTON.—For the erection of one shop, йе sabies 
umon- road, 


architect 


W. Davenport....£1,246 о | E. Jenner ........ 950 © 
E. C. 9 . . 992 О W. Holdsworth... 907 15. 
W. Collings ...... 50- O. 


T. & W. Baker .. 985 o 


LLANDAFF.-— For widening Fairwater and Pwilmelyn- 
roads for the Rural District Council. Mr. Jas. Holden, 
surveyor, 35, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
E. Osmond ....£774 9 10 Ы Ashley, Car- 

Jno. Rees €93 15 4| diff®........ Аба + 6 


LONDON.—For the execution of foundations, road- 
ways, and main drainage at new infirmary, Acton-lane, 
the Willesdem Guardians. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, arcbitect, 
22, Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour :— | 


Grounds & Clift Ford... £5,867 о о 
Newton ..£10,372 2 10 Wilkinson Bros. 6,860 о o. 
J. Macklin . 9,910 о о | Spencer Santo 
& T. Binns 8,595 4 3l Co..... .. 6,850 o o 
edrette & Co. 8,400 0 о| Patman & 
Nowell & Co. 8,170 o o| Fotheringham 6,661 o о 
Neave & Son 7,995 o o| Boyer & Sons 6,498 о о 
R.Ballard,Ltd. 7,676 о o | Cowley 
W. Walker.... 7,175 o o| Drake,Willes- 
Wall & Со. .. 0,920 о о] denGreen*.. 6,100 о o 


LONDON.—For additions to the First Avenue Hotel, 
Holborn, W.C., for the Gordon Hotels, Limited. Mr. 
Lewis H. Isaacs and Mr. Henry L. Florence, arcbitects, 
, Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn. Quantities by Mr. 
James Francis Bull, 30, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 


taines & Sons .... £28,340 | Colls & Sons ...... £26,823 
Ashby & Horner .. 28,111 | Cubitt & Co. . 26,763. 
Langdale, Hallett, 

& СО; uas ees 27,620 


LONDON.—For sanitary work at Bishopsgate Fire- 
Station. for the London County Council :— 
F. & F. J. Wood .. 4384 o | Staines & Son .... £288 о. 
Vigor & Co. ...... 311 10 Smith & Sons .... 277 © 
Jarvis & Sons .... 288 о Outhwaite & Son“. 269 o 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to “Тһе 
Duke of Cambridge," South Tottenham, М. Мұ. Herbert 
Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, 
E.C. Quantities supplied :— 
А. Porter ›.......... 53,327 
Knight & Son ...... 3315 
Sheffield Bros.“. . 3,149 


LONDON.—For the erection of public baths and 
washhouses, facing Prince of Wales-road, Kentish Town,, 
N.W., for the St. Pancras Vestry. Messrs. T. W. Abd- 
winckle & Son, architects, 1, Victorm-street, S.W. Quam- 
tities by Mr. W. T. Farthing, 46, Strand, W.C. :— 

C. Gray Hill . . . £80,495 | Shillitoe & Son .... £73,900 
Leslie & Co. ...... 76,522 | В. E. Nightingale.. 71,473 
Spencer, Santo, & 

Co. e „ „% „% „ „ овое 60, 900 
H. Wall & бо. .... 69,500 

еа 


...... 68,943 


LUTQN.—For the erection of warehouse, Peel-street” 
for Mr. Bartlett. Mr. A. Wilkinson, architect :— 


Saunders & Son .... 01,625 | С. Batson ........ 61,304 
С. Kingham ..... .. . 1,596 | С. Angel“. 1, 70 
D. Parkins ........ 1,511 [All of Luton.] 


PENRHIWCEIBER  (Wales)— For additions to 
Workmen's Insitute. Messrs. Morgan and Elford, 
architects, 1, Jeffrey-street, Mountain Ash. 

Miles Edmunds ......4870 | J. D. Wilkins ........ £795 
Jenkins & Sons“, 
Рогіһ.............. 845 


RAMSGATE.—For the execution of wood-paving 
works for the Corporation. Mr. T. G. Taylor, Borough 


Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgate :— 
Per su ial. yard. 
High- erk- Addingtan- 
street. street. street. 
ѕ d 5. 4. <. d. 


Wm. Griffiths ........ 6 6 12 6 16 o 
Acme Wood Flooring 

Со, Ltd. .......... 60 120 14 67 
Improved Wood Pave- 

ment Co, Ltd." .... бо 11 6 14 © 


ROCHDALE.—For levelling, paving, &c., Moore- 
street (continuation), for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England. Messrs. McCall & Robinson, Fleece-street, 


Rochdale :— 
Thomas Rowland. £793 5 3 
Turner, Heason, & Mitchell ........ 699 10 © 
Kershaw & Son КИТТІ 685 19 6 
John Moore ... . 678 6 8 - 


Ashworth & Sons, Norden, Rochdale* 619 14:10 


ROEHAMPTON.-— For erecting a detached house оп 
the Spencer Lodge Estate, Roehampton, for Mr. A. M. 
Robertson, M.D. Mr. T. M. Garrood, architect, 172, 


Fenchurch-street, E.C. :— 
Spencer, Santo, & Co. C4. 185 H. Roffey.......... £42,695 
Ayres & Со......... 2,700 | E. Tribe* ......... . 2,199 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—For the erection of stores, 
Henley-street, for the General Supply Stores Company. 
Mr. F. P. Trepess, architect, Warwick. Quantities by 
architect :— 

Callaway Bros. £1,450 o | E. Kennard . . £1,348 о о 
С. Whateley.. 1,450 o | Fincker & Co., f 
E. Talliss.... 1,434 6 Stratford-on- 

o Avon“ 1,348 € 6 


J. Harris .... 1,568 
[See also next page. 


onoo 


15000 | 


I 
_ WEDNESBURY. — For making - up, &c., a street at 
King's Hill, for the Town Council. Mr. E. Martin-Scott, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wednesbury. Quantities 
by the Borough Engineer 


- 
— 
. 


Fitzmaurice&Co. £685 8 т | Сита, Lewis, 
John Mackay .. soo o o & Martin . £386 16 2 
James Atkins .. 473 2 F. i Smith.... 368 o o 
Jacob Biggs .... 450 o of J. М. Fereday, 
George Law .. 398 2 7 | Wednesbury* 339 9 9 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
follówing list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 


HACKFORD- ROAD SCHOOL AND STOCK- 
WELL Р.Т. CENTRE.— Providing and fixing a shding 
partition in boys’ department. Partitioning off a portion 
, 9f chemical laboratory for a physica! laboratory, and 
` fitting the benches in physical laboratory with rails, and 
providing covers to sinks; altering position of fume closet, 
and providing slate shelf for balances, &c. ; providing a 
stock cupboard in disused cloak.room, and hooks for 
holding maps: 

H. & G. Mallett .. £160 о 

Peacock Bros. .... 159 19 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 155 о 


Rice & Son ...... 
E. Triggs"* ........ 


Repairs to Buildings om the Schedule of Prices. 
HACKNEY (Group 1) :— 
Unsigned + 35 percent. on schedule. 


wes wees. t 30 js T 5% 
Barrett & Power* .. + 274 


di т” " 


HUGH MYDDELTON.— Fitting up disused manual 
training room as a physical laboratory and science de- 
monstration room. Providing and fixing two partitions in 
gris" department :— 

T- L. Green .. £635 о о | Johnson & Co... £495 o o 
London ‘School Williams & Son 426 o o 


Furniture Co. 527 4 6 | General Builders, 
Marchant & Limited* .... 306 o o 
ЕПТІ T гели» 525 ОО 


HYDE PARK.—Providing and erecting shed in Hyde 
Park for the Boards gardener :— 
Mitson & Co. £112 16 | Hawkins & Co. £72 о 
J. & W. T. Hunter. 112 o 


LEO-STREET.—Adapting two houses adjoining 
school site for schoolkeeper's residence and housewifery 
centre in connexion with new school :— 


Н. Line + то per cent. on! Rice & Son .......... 4595 

schedule | J. Marsland .......... 585 
W. Hammond ........ 4776 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd. .. 573 
B. E. Nightingale .... 655 | J. C. Chalkley* ...... 475 


MAGDALEN-ROAD.— Removing three iron buildings 
and appurtenances from the Acorn-street site and 


ге” 
erecting them on this site :— 


E E -isiad 41,450 | Mitson & Со. ...... £1,139 
J. & W. T. Hunter. 1,285 Hawkins & Co...... 1,130 
Humphreys, Ltd. .. 1,193 | W. Harbrow* ...... 1,087 

OXFORD-GARDENS.—Enlargement, &c. :— 
B. E. Nightin- Martin, Wells, 

n £14,525 0 0 & Co. ....£12,205 0 o 
Leslie & Co., | Stimpson & 

fade. ата 14,203.46 ER] Со: e 12,15 ) 
Johnson & Edwards & 

Co., Ltd... 12,799 о © | Medway*.. 11,77 


C.B.N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Мов. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
HATTON GARDEN, and 99, RAY STREET, ^ 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele. Address: "BNEWIN : London.” 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BUILDER. 
PLASSY-ROAD.—Domestic economy school ; manual 


training centre, &c. :— 


Kirk & Randall .... £6,895 


[FEB. 10, 1900, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt, 
BATH. 


A White& Co. ...... 


> “ЯС a cen Y Y н *** L THE PROVED KINDS 07 
J. Longley & Co 6,731 | J. & M. Patrick .... 5,702 FOR AL 
H. Wall & Со. .... 6,059 | Holliday & Green- VIR aries STONE, 
FORCH.OEOHiggs:. БАУ | wood 21.6.16 5,696 UATE, for Hardening, Watetproofing, 
W. Downs.......... 6,570 W. J. Mitchell & - “12; wc i 
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mODERN Italy has 
now had thirty 
years of existence, 
and many of its 
modernised cities 
— whose ruined 
antiquities were 
wept over by the 
archaeologists of 
twenty years since 
" —are assuming an 
air of almost respectable age. One most 
extraordinary characteristic of Italy, com- 
pared with the north of Europe, is the way 
in which modern buildings zonc down to a 
Sympathy with their surroundings. Rome is, 
perhaps, more modernised than any other 
city, but the rawness of twenty-five years 
ago has almost quite disappeared. The 
Colosseum is once more covered with a 
green growth of weeds and wild flowers. 
The embankment of the Tiber, perhaps 
one of the, greatest innovations in the 
former conditions of the city, is get- 
ting coloured and weather-stained, and 
will soon look as if it had always been 
there. This very important work, from a 
hygienic point of ‘view, was, fortunately, 
‘designed as a simple piece of engineering. 
There is no affectation about it of architec- 
tural display; its different parts are merely 
proportioned to their uses; and, conse- 
quently, it does not seem out of harmony 
with the ancient bridges and other surround- 
1% monuments, and it compares favourably 
wit the door-knocker and candlestick deco- 
tated Thames Embankment. But the 
Scheme for revolutienising the old city is 
uot yet complete. The governing principle 
{and a very good one) of the original 
engineers, thirty years since, for the Piano 
Regolatore, was to cut straight streets of 
communication between the various impor- 
tant centres of the city. In this way a 
Straight street has been constructed between 
the Esquilino and the Piazza di Spagna, 
another between the Piazza Tritone and the 
Piazza Colonna. The communications be- 
tween the modern quarters of Rome and 
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the ancient are not carried out yet to their 
full extent, apparently. The Via Nazionale 
and the Via Cavour end in a very indefinite 
way near the Forum. But this portion of 
the town will perhaps be "regulated " when 
the monument to Victor Emanuel, which is 
really a colossal work, is brought to a con- 
clusion. 

This great monument of Italian unity 
will perhaps create a greater change in the 
aspect of the city than almost anything else. 
It will continue the succession of pompous 
monuments set up by the Popes of the last 
two or three hundred years, but will be 
larger. Asa design it is hardly satisfactory; 
there is too much striving after novelty of de- 
tail, and the way in which the “ orders” are 
mixed up together—Doric and Ionic columns 
side by side—isanything but satisfactory. It is 
difficult to understand what the effect of the 
finished monument may be. It seems in- 
tended to form a species of retaining wall to 
the platform of the capitol. Immediately 
behind it, but completely hidden, will be the 
ancient basilica of Ara Caeli, which stands 
on the highest point of the capitol. Ara 
Caeli, with its long flight of steps, will form 
a sort of backing to the whole monument, 
in the way that some of the fountains of 
Rome, for instance the Trevi, are backed up 
by houses. In front of the monument will 
bean immense piazza of partly square and 
partly semicircular form. The intention 
seems to have been to make this monument 
the Junta аг vista of the Corso, at the end 
of which it stands, and with which it is con- 
centric; but the narrowness of the Corso 
will certainly prevent it being seen at 
any distance. Another part of the Piano 
Regolatére not yet complete, is the Via 
Torino, which is to lead from the piazza in 
front of the monument to Victor Emanuel, 
across the Tiber, and eventually to St, 
Peters. Even now the electric trams are 
able to run without interruption from the 
railway station to St. Peter's. Several new 
roads have been formed, or are in course of 
construction, across the Tiber, opening up 
communications between the two sides of 
the river in a way which was never dreamed 
of in former ages. 


The appearance of the city is beiug 
changed from what our immediate fore- 
fathers knew—that is to say, as it stood 
in the last century; but, after all, the 
destruction of its historical monuments has 
perhaps been exaggerated. The inhabited 
portion of Rome was so completely rebuilt 
by the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Popes, that as a city judged from an archi- 
tectural point of view little of interest remains 
to be destroyed. The mediaeval houses still 
standing may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, and it is almost the same with the 
churches, One hundred years ago Rome 
must have looked as new and modern as 
Paris or London look to us at the present 
day; so the inhabited portion of the City 
consists of buildings of the pseudo-classic 
style, with a few remains of the Renaissance. 
These houses and palaces are, as any one 
who has tried to live in them knows, abo- 
minably planned and most un-hygienic, and 
their adaptation to modern requirements, or 
even their complete removal, is not to be 
much regretted. As works of art, nothing 
can be said for them ; a little of the Palla- 
dian style goes a long way. It is the same 
with the churches ; with the exception of the 
Pántheon hardly an ancient church remains 
in the inhabited part of the city which has 
not been completely defaced or rebuilt within 


thé last 200 years. One of the most deplor- 


able instances of this destruction is the church 
of the Minerva, which at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century must have retained 
much of its medizeval character, but it seems 
to have been “restored” at the very beginning 


of the Gothic revival, with cast iron windows 


and scagliola coatings to the columns of the 
nave arcades, perhaps by the same ingenious 
contractor who ruined the church of San 
Miniato at Florence. This is a building 
which now could never be restored to its 
original condition ; it may be looked upon as 
absolutely destroyed, 

Modern Rome is essentially a city built 
of brick and a little stone, with a cover. 
ing of cement and colour wash to imitate 
anything the local taste may dictate. The 
city was built much in the. same way 
in the last two or three centuries, only 
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then there was more stone in use, and 
the methods of construction were not quite 
so flimsy as at present. It will be a curious 
thing to notice in the next century how 
long some of these modern Roman buildings 
have lasted. As a rule they are six 
stories in height, crowned with the huge 
“cornicione " (beloved of Italians), which 
projects between 3 ft. and 5 ft. over the 
roadway, and seems usually constructed of 
almost a solid mass of brickwork supported 
on a Series of short lengths of iron girder 
projecting from the top of the wall It is 
difficult. to imagine that such a system is 
very durable, and whenever one of these 
cornices falls into the street below the result 
may be terrible. By that time, however, the 
unhappy architect who designed the work 
will no longer be within reach of the law. 
An instance has already occurred of one of 
these cornices coming to grief in course of 
construction, by which several lives were 
lost. But for these characteristic cornices, 
there is not much to notice in the huge 
warehouse-like lodging-houses of the modern 
city. The architectural details are of the 
most commonplace character; all that one 
can say is that a certain absence of vulgar 
ostentation makes Rome compare most 
favourably with cities of the North which 
have been built or rebuilt during the 
nineteenth century. Тһе planning of 
modern Roman houses is not all that it 
might be, but still it is a long way in 
advance of former times. The palace of the 
old zodlesse, with its spacious apartment 
devoted to the proprietor, surrounded by the 
lodgings of teeming humanity of the lower 
orders in every available corner in the rest of 
the house, is, fortunately, a thing of the past. 
The huge modern lodging-houses give, in 
some cases, a very deplorable appearance to 
the town, especially when they are filled 
with the lowest class, which, however it may 
be benefited by living in large, modern 
houses fitted with modern conveniences, 
retains the objectionable and altogether 
deplorable custom of hanging the washing 
out of the windows. The way also in which 
newly-planted trees in the boulevards are 
decorated with filthy rubbish and rags 
thrown out of upper windows is a sufficient 
excuse for not planting any more in such 
neighbourhoods. Everywhere the streets of 
the town are more occupied by electric trams 
than is, perhaps, usual in many modern 
cities. As a consequence, greater cleanliness 
prevails ; but the continual noise and dis- 
turbance caused by bells, ponderous bump- 
ings and thumpings and scrapings of all 
"kinds as the huge cars tear up and down 
the streets, detracts a great deal from the 
pleasure of a residence in Modern Rome. 
Very little has been done during the last 
few years to increase our knowledge of the 
architecture of the ancient city. At present 
gome excavations are being carried on in 
the Forum round the base of the building 
usually known as the “Curia.” Internally 
this building contains no trace of antiquity. 
Only its western wall fronting the Forum, 
the plain brick front of what has often been 
considered an ancient Roman building, seems 
to remain intact. On removing the roadway 
from this front, the base of which stands 
almost on a level with the rest of the Forum, 
‘the ancient doorway below the existing one 
has come to light. On either side of this 
lower portion of the building are a number 
of Christian tombs cut into the brickwork of 
the front, much in the same way as the 
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oblong niches for bodies are cut in the cata- 
Indeed, they immediately remind 
one of the well-known type ; in one case the 
stone closing the niche still exists, and a 
few human remains have been left in their 
This building must 
evidently have been turned into a church at 
an early period, but the upper portion 
of the front seems too well preserved, 
and also too high in proportion with its 
present width, not to; suggest the doubt as to 
its having formed part of a building older 
than the fourth century. Close by the 
"Curia" some very important and curious 
finds have recently been made, but nothing 
On the oppo- 
site side of the Forum the small and disused 
church of St. Maria Liberatrice has been 
pulled down, a building of no artistic 
interest, but occupying the site of an ancient 
church, the ground plan of which it covered, 
Nothing of any importance has been dis- 
covered, and the removal of the earth which 
now covers this portion of the ancient Forum 
Whatever their 
historical importance may be, nothing of any 
architectural interest can be expected from 
ruins reduced to such a condition as those 
still remaining under the earth on each side 
of the Forum. The beautiful old temples, 
the Colosseum, the triumphal arches which 
Vignola, Scamozzi, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and the whole army of the Renaissance 
architects studied with so much enthusiasm 


combs. 


places as found. 


of an architectural character. 


will be proceeded with. 


in bygone times, are still standing untouched, 
but it is not likely we shall see anything 
added to the list by modern excavations. 

The interesting old church of St. Maria in 
Cosmedin has been recently “ restored," and 
although the very subdued colour and the 
very evident effort to make the whole look 
" old" seem intended to take in the spec- 
tator, still the result is very pleasing. Every 
trace of the usual "baroque" which one 
would naturally find in such a building has 
vanished from the main church, but its 
presence may be felt in side views into side 
chapels in that style which have been allowed 
to remain. The screens ot marble, the 
baldacchino, and the curious subdivisions of 
the main portion of the church in the ninth 
century style, have all been very carefully 
reproduced with their usual ornaments. The 
interior resembles S. Clemente in arrange- 
ment, but it is very much improved by 
haviog a marble screen which stretches 
right across the east end in íront of the 
baldacchino, The walls, supported on the 
little round arches of the period, and the 
plain wooden roof are coloured in faded 
tones, and have a very pleasing effect. The 
windows are glazed with plain common 
glass, except where the pierced stone panels 
form a decoration on the west front. The 
most curious thing about this church is the 
presence of the remains of Constantine's 
wheat market, which have been used up in 
the construction of the west end. These 
remains consist of large columns, the enta- 
blature of which is lost; the columns have 
always been exposed, but now, in conse- 
quence of the restoration, they are much 
more clearly seen. Two of them form the 
imposts of the west door; others are built 
up in the walls on either side, and also in 
the north wall of the church. In fact, the 
church seems to have grown out of the 
north-west angle of the ancient market. 

Of future projects for the improvement of 
the city, perhaps the most important will be 
the construction. of the Quirinal Tunnel, 


giving of certificates, never loses his ju 
character, it protects him throughout; i 
is to say, he is under no liability whatever 
to the building owner. 
he has judicial functions—the parties agree 
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intended to connect the Via Nazionale With 
the Piazza Colonna. But this remains “in 
futuro.” It is estimated to cost 1,700,090 ік. 
It is not a work anticipated by the origina) 
Piano Regolatóre, 
во 


THE LIABILITY OF THE ARCHITECT 
TO THE BUILDING-OWNER. 


HERE is no question whatever 
that the certificate of an archi- 
tect is, as a general rule, final 

| and conclusive in regard to ary 

question which arises between the builder 
and the building-owner. This is so ever. 
if the architect in giving his certificate 
has been careless, and thus the builder 
has received more or less than he was 
entitled to, or the building-owner has paid 
too much or too little. The only excep- 
tion to thisſ rule is where there has beer 
some fraud on the part of the architect as dis- 
tinguished from want of care. But il there bas 
been this want of care, and the house-owrer 
has suffered іп consequence, a further 
question arises whether the architect is under 
any liability to the building-owner. It must 
be confessed that legal decisions on the 

point are very contradictory. In " Rogers т. 

James " (1891) the Court of Appeal decided 

that the judicial position which the architect 

held in regard ta deciding either disputes с 

amounts payable as between builder ard 

building-owner, did not prevent him from 
being liable to the building-owner for wani 
of care in regard to the giving of certificates. 

In other words, the architect was regarded 

as having a double existence: for some 

purposes he was an arbitrator, for others 
merely an agent of the building-owner. 

Having completed, so to say, his duties as 

arbitrator, he resumed his position of agent, 

and so was liable for want of care. It is 
clear that such a legal position is anomalous 
and contradictory. That, however, was un- 
questionably the result of “ Rogers v. James. 
The words used by the Master of the Rolls 
as reported in the Times were: The certi- 
ficate was final as between the building- 
owner and the builder. Any question as 
between the building-owner and the archi- 
tect would not be decided by that certificate. 

As between the building-owner and the 

builder the architect had in the honest 

exercise of his judgment awarded a sum 
which the building-owner could not question. 

As against the architect the building-owner 

could question that. The jury had found 

that the architect was negligent, and that 
the architect had not awarded sufficient," or, 
rather, had not deducted a sufficient sum 
from the amount payable to the builder in 
respect of omissions by him. We must note 
especially in the above quotation the as- 
sumption, for legal purposes, "the honest 
exercise of his judgment,” when, in fact, 

there had been negligence in not allowing 0 

the building-owner a sufficient sum fer 

omissions to put in concrete foundations © 

a building. 

There has now, however, been another 
case recently decided by the Queen's Be Вс) 
Division, that of “ Chambers v. Goldthorpe 
(1900). Put shortly, that decision comes 10 


this—that the architect, in regard s СИ 
icia 


For certain purposes 


to his decision, they are prepared to abide 
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by it as between themselves. Under these 
circumstances, the building-owner cannot 
turn round and claim damages against the 
architect, in his capacity of agent, for what he 
has done in his capacity of arbitrator. This, 
clearly, is the ratio decidendi of this latest 
decision, and we confess that this seems to be 
the correct legal position and to be most in 
accord with common sense. It is based on 
the case of “ Pappa v. Rose,” which arose out 
of an ordinary mercantile contract in which 
a broker was placed in the position of 
arbitrator. But the principle seems to be 
the same. Having quoted from the judg- 
ment of Rogers v. James,” it may be well, by 
way of contrast, to give a sentence or two 
from the judgment in Chambers v. Gold- 
thorpe ": “ Assuming that the architect was 
under a contractual obligation with the 
building-owner to act for him in certain 
matters, and that, there being a contract 
between the building-owner and the builder, 
the architect was put into the position of an 
arbitrator, then, in so far as he acted as agent 
only of the building-owner, he was liable for 
negligence ; in so far as he acted asarbitrator 
between the building-owner and the builder, 
he was not liable for negligence." The word 
“only,” which we have italicised, is very im- 
portant, since in the earlier case decided by 
the Court of Appeal the architect was clearly 
not acting only as agent for the building 
owner. It is well, also, to bear in mind that 
the recent case of Restell v. Nye" (Times, 
January 24) which, it is true, was only the 
decision of Mr. Justice Mathew alone— 
though he is one whose decisions are much 
respected—had for its second point this very 
question. It was decided in accordance 
with the principle acted on in “Chambers 
7. Goldthorpe,” and cannot be left out of 
account in considering the balance of judicial 
decisions upon this important point of build- 
ing law, 

That the decisions, nevertheless, are con. 
flicting there can be no doubt, but the 
advantage seems to rest with Chambers 2. 
Goldthorpe," because it is based on a clear 
principle and is supported by the decision in 
“Pappa v. Rose,” which was a judgment of 
the Court of Exchequer and then of the ap- 
pellate tribunal, the Exchequer Chamber, and 
fortified, so to say, by the decision of Mr. 
Justice Mathews. " Rogers v. James” was, no 
doubt, the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
but it bears strong looks of being one of 
those rough-and-ready decisions which the 
late Lord Esher liked to give. It was 
admitted that the architect had been care- 
less; therefore Lord Esher intended he 
should not escape by means of a technical 
legal point. In the later case we have a 
tribunal wishing to decide on pure legal 
principles. The result we see. 

The present position of affairs is not satis- 
factory, We fear that architects and build- 
ing-owners will feel considerable doubt as 
to their legal position until the House of 
Lords has finally settled this most important 
point. Until that high tribunal has given a 
decision, it must be said that in our opinion 
the architect is not liable to the building- 
owner for want of care in regard to the 
giving of certificates. At the same time 
we must admit that in this immunity 
architects are somewhat too fortunate. 
Though in giving certificates an architect 
has some judicial attributes, yet if, in fact, 
he is careless, he should be responsible. 
There is a vital difference between want of 
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care and error of judgment. The immunity 
of an arbitrator in regard to his decisions 
arose from this idea—that it would be wrong 
to make a man liable for error of judgment 
which he had endeavoured to exercise fairly. 
That idea has extended to want of care—in 
fact, an extension which is ethically unsound. 
Be that as it may, we have endeavoured 
to state in brief the exact legal position 
of building - owners and architects at the 
present moment, for their guidance and 
consideration. 
— — 

NOTES. 
THE Report presented last 
month at the forty - seventh 
annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers is one which 
ought to be pleasing, not merely to mem- 
bers, but also to engineers and others in this 
country who recognise the valuable services 
rendered to science by the institution in 
question. A few years ago the Society was 
little more than a local organisation, and for 
this reason many engineers outside the New 
York district declined to offer themselves for 
election to membership. The meetings were 
very poorly attended, the library was prac- 
tically valueless, and the manner in which 
the Proceedings were edited and printed left 
much to be desired. Our own Institution of 
Civil Engineers has suffered similar troubles 
in the past, from which it was only rescued 
by a wise and energetic policy ; and we are 
therefore in a position to join sympathy 
with our congratulations to Americans upon 
the present prosperous state of their Society. 
As usual with most things in this world, the 
change has been directly owing to hard work 
and enterprising management, and the 
greatest. possible credit :s due to those 
who have devoted their energies to the 
good work. The Society enters upon its 
new year with a total membership of 
2,228, or 103 more than at the same time 
twelve months ago, and the attendance at 
the annual “convention” was 635, being the 
largest on record. During the past session 
thirty-two meetings were held, eighteen 
papers were read, and thirteen subjects 
were discussed. Publications of one kind 
and another consisted of 2,921 octavo pages 
of letterpress, with fifty-five plates and 370 
illustrations in the text, the cost of which 
only reached the sum of $9,800, including 
the remuneration of officials and clerks. In 
no respect are altered conditions more 
happily indicated than in connexion with 
the library, formerly as much a standing 
reproach as it now is a credit to the Society. 
In the course of last year nearly one thou- 
sand volumes were added, and a system of 
indexing has been inaugurated in conso- 
nance with the particular character of the 
library. No catalogue has hitherto been 
issued to members, but we learn that this 
step is in contemplation. A home in keeping 
with the standing of the institution has now 
been erected at a cost of about $87,000, 
despite the gloomy forebodings of some 
members, and it is anticipated that $10,000 
will shortly be paid out of revenue towards 
the cost, 


Civil Engineer- 
ing in America. 


— THE case of Farlow v. Steven- 

Liability of ; 

Tenant for son, reported in the current 
Drainage Works. number of the Law Reports, is 
important, not on account of its deciding any 
new power, but because the cases bearing 
on the subject under discussion were re- 
The point 
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was a short but practical one. A tenant cove- 
nanted with his landlord to pay and dis- 
charge all taxes, rates, duties, and assess- 
ments payable in respect of the demised 
premises.” The tenant in the course of his 
occupation received a notice from the vestry 
that the drainage of the house was in bad 
order and condition, and that it was to be 
reconstructed. The work was carried out 
by the tenant at a cost of 1434, and then the 
question arose whether he or the landlord 
was liable to pay this sum. The decision 
both of Mr. Justice Byrne and of the Court 
of Appeal was against the tenant. It is 
sufficient to state the judgment without con- 
sidering its basis. The practical lesson is 
obvious, that if a tenant wishes in future to 
safeguard himself against such an outlay, 
these expenses must be expressly exempted 
in the lease from the taxes and assessments 
which he would be bound to pay. 


T Mn. JUSTICE KENNEDY has just 
Шеш ешн decided а сазе in which there 
Was raised a defence which, to 
use an expression of the Judge, was not 
conscientious. “Тһе case was that of Ward 
& Co. v. Wallis. It was an action by a firm 
in Great George-street to recover 75/. from 
the defendant, a builder at Balham, for work 
and materials supplied. The plaintiffs 
account was long overdue, and at length 
they began an action for 504. 5s., giving credit 
for 75/. as having been paid. This credit 
was an error, for the 757. had been paid by 
a person of the same name as the defendant. 
The defendant paid the amount claimed, 
obtaining a receipt showing that the whole 
account had been paid. They subsequently 
discovered the mistake, and commenced a 
fresh action for the 751. The question—one 
of a technical legal kind—arose as to whether 
that sum could be recovered. It would be 
inappropriate to discuss here so purely legal 
a point; it is sufficient to say that the Judge 
held that the plaintiffs could recover, and 
gave judgment for them accordingly. We 
hope there are not many builders who would 
endeavour to escape the payment of their 
just debts by a defence such as was set 
up in this case, fur the Judge found as a 
fact that the defendant knew, when he 
obtained the receipt in full, that he had not 
paid the whole sum. 


Housing of MR. EDMUND Wirsox's paper 
UE on this subject, read at the 
Society of Arts and published 
in the last issue of their Journal, suggests a 
new departure in the treatment of dilapi- 
dated and insanitary areas; instead of 
clearing them wholesale, pull down the 
worst houses and repair the others. Mr. 
Wilson's experience has been at Leeds, 
where it appears that he has carried out this 
method with sanitary and financial success; 
and he urges that such a system offers much 
greater prospect of the latter kind of success 
than wholesale demolition and rebuilding, 
which he suggests has been carried out in 
cases where less drastic measures would 
have been sufficient. This may have been 
so in Leeds; but we think, as nearly all 
the speakers in the discussion seemed to 
think, that such half- measures would never 
answer for London, where overcrowding and 
insanitary conditions have in many districts 
reached such an alarming development. 
Still, Mr. Wilson's experiences with work of 
this kind at Leeds are of much interest. 


а 
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THE greatest difficulties to be 

Cheapening 

_ Telephony. à 
telephone systems are in con- 


nexion with the intricate network of wires 
required. From the house of every new 
Subscriber two wires have to be taken to the 
exchange, and every new wire considerably 
increases the risk of break downs, and short 
circuits, English statistics show that the 
time of an average conversation is only two 
and a-half minutes, and that the average 
number of calls is only eight per day. 
Assuming, then, that the subscriber is at his 
instrument twenty minutes a day making 
calls, and twenty minutes a day answering 
them, it follows that his wires are only used 
for forty minutes out of the fifteen hours which 
is the general duration of the daily service. 
The average load on telephone wires is 
therefore only about 5 per cent. of their full 
carrying capacity. Hence if we could make 
one pair of wires serve for several 
subscribers we could greatly cheapen 
the cost of the service. In the Electrician 
Mr. West recently described a system of 
telephony he has elaborated, whereby one 
pair of wires can be made to serve several 
subscribers. It has been thoroughly tested 
by the German postal authorities, and Mr. 
West states that they intend introducing it 
shortly into the German public telephone 
service, In this system the subscribers in 
one group can only ring up the exchange 
one at a time, the mere act of taking the 
telephone off the hook cutting out the others. 
If there are five ordinary subscribers the wires 
will be in use during a quarter of the time 
the exchange is open, and hence there will 
be a good deal of waiting ; but to make up 
for this they will have the benefit of a 50 
or 60 per cent. reduction of the rates. Even 
with ‘only three subscribers in a group a 
reduction of 30 per cent. could be given. 
The West system seems to us an excellent 
method of cheapening the cost of the 
telephone to groups of subscribers (preferably 
in the same building) who only use it very 
occasionally, as well as doing something to- 
wards reducing the multiplication of wires. 


THE Birmingham School Board, 
Н ral in the competition for schools 
Competition. to be erected in Handsworth 
New-road, have thrown over the recommen- 
dation of their assessor—probably unwisely, 
as some of their own members appear to 
have thought. The assessor was the Archi- 
tect to the London School Board, who 
recommended one set of plans (G), while 
the committee preferred another (B). There 
is nothing on the face of the proceedings, 
as reported in the Birmingham papers, to 
indicate that there was any motive for this 
other than a belief that their own choice 
was the best one; and the Board had in 
the conditions of competition openly reserved 
to themselves the final choice, so that they 
had a rigut to take this action. But, as 
one of their own members observed, they 
were thus throwing away about 604. of the 
ratepayers money which had been spent 
by them in securing the services of an 
assessor ; and it should surely have occurred 
to them that an architect who had tor years 
acted for the largest school board in the 
kingdom was likely to be a better judge of 
plans than a board of laymen. 


THE fall of snow in London 
has brought out the usual com- 
plaints in the daily papers 


Snow in 
the Streets. 


overcome in the engineering of 
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about the state of the streets, and Mr. 
Thomas Higgins, of Hampstead, wrote in 
the 7/ле5 a few days ago a very sensible 
letter urging, as we have often urged, the 
bad effects which have resulted from the 
mistaken repeal of the law which formerly 
compelled every householder in London 
to clear away the snow from the front 
of his own premises; an arrangement 
which was for the common good of the 
public. Mr. Leete, the Vestry Clerk of St. 
Mary Abbott’s, supported the same view in a 
subsequent letter. It is absurd for people to 
complain, as another correspondent of the 
Times does, that the vestries do not at 
once clear the streets of snow. It is im- 
possible they can do so; it would require 
an army of carts and workmen who cannot 
be at once forthcoming. People who talk in 
this way do not understand what the snow 
on a mile of fifty-foot street amounts to. 


WE learn that the Bishop of 
St. Botolph 5 

Church Without, London has appointed а Com- 
Aldersgate. mission, in pursuance of the 

Union of Benefices Act,-to report upon the 


proposed union of the parishes of Christ 


Church, Newgate-street, and St. Botolph- 
without-Aldersgate, and the demolition of 
the church of the latter parish. The former 
church of St. Botolph, which was partly 
damaged by the Great Fire, is delineated in 
the view by R. West, and engraved by 
W. H. Toms, in or about 1737, which shows 
the east end as having three gables ; on the 
middle gable are two panels with initial 
letters and dates W. К.Н. T. 1720,” and 
“I H. I. R. 1734": the drawing is repro- 
In 1627 
the tower was rebuilt of Portland stone, and 
the nave and aisles, which had become greatly 
dilapidated, were repaired. In 1790 it was 
found necessary to pull down the greater part 
of the fabric, as being in a dangerous condi- 
tion; the rebuilding cost about 10,0007. The 
present eastern facade, erected in 1831, is 
in fact а screen-watl, which forms, within, 
an entrance porch, a vestry, and a storeroom, 
with small north and south galleries opening 
into the church. It is covered with Roman 
cement, and consists of an angle-pediment 
carried by four attached Ionic columns 
standing in two couples upon a high stylo- 
bate or plinth, with a large central Palladian 
window. Square pillars support the side 
galleries, from which rise Corinthian columns 
with their entablature for the camerated 
ceiling, which is profusely ornamented and 
has in each side four groined openings to 
correspond with the semi-circular windows, 
The middle window of the chancel, which is 
formed by a large recess, was executed in 
1788 by James Pierson. Eight new stained- 
glass windows, executed by Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, were inserted in 1886. Of the 
numerous monuments we may mention those 
of Elizabeth Smith, with a cameo bust by 
Roubiliac, and Dame Anne Packington (1 563), 
who founded a free school in the parish. In 
1873-4 St. Botolph’s was re-seated, decora- 
ted, and restored under Mr. J. Blyth’s super- 
intendence; in 1893-4 further repairs were 
carried out, and 2,900 bodies were removed 
from the vaults to Woking Cemetery. The 
churchyard, and the burial-grounds of Christ 
Church and St. Leonard, Foster-lane, consti- 
tute the recreation-ground popularly styled 
the “ Postmen's Park." In 1398 Richard II. 


licensed Thomas Stanley, Dean of St. Mar. 
tin-le-Grand, to appropriate the rectory, and 
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the advowson subsequently passed, with St. 
Martin-le-Grand, by Henry VIL.’s grant of 
July 23, 1502, to St. Peters, Westminster, 
the Dean and Chapter of which have since 
been patrons of the living.* 


THE thirty-sixth exhibition of 
the Dudley Gallery Water- 
colour Society is one of the 
best we have seen, including some works of 
great beauty, and a good many which, though 
not representing the highest type of water- 
colour art, have nevertheless a good deal of 
charm. The broad and free style of handling 
which marks the work of the first masters of 
the art of water-colour we seldom or never 
find at the Dudley Gallery; the few examples 
of it here are mostly among small studies, 
such as those by Miss Jex Blake, among the 
sketches at the upper end of the room; 
then there is Miss Margaret Bernard's 
" Mill, Plowhainel, Brittany” (46) and Mr. 
David Green's “Тһе Lonely Shore" (260) 
in which the sea is very finely treated, and 
which is perhaps the best thing in the room, 
Mr. Walter Bothams, a name we do not 
remember before, has a style of his own in 
his small landscapes with cattle, such as 
„Winter and“ Summer" (35 and 40), and 
others of the same type. Among highly- 
finished works on a small scale, and which 
yet preserve purity aud breadth of style, 
Mr. George Marks is before every one else, 
and seems to get better and better each year; 
his Surrey Landscape” (199), “ Haytime" 
(199), “ Summertime " (263), and “Golden 
Grain " (265), are perfectly exquisite minia- 
ture landscapes, having the peculiar quality 
of large landscapes seen through a diminish- 
ing glass. Among the larger works there 
are a good many of that rather provoking 
kind of which we can only say that they are 
very good drawings, but which leave no 
Special impression on the mind, unless it be 
that of having seen the same kind of thing 
very often before. Among those which have 
more original. power may be named Mr. 
Walter Severn's "Sea Mist off Moydart" 
and “Оп the Moors, Dalwhinnie” (106); 
Mr. Stormont’s "Mud Banks” (90); Miss 
Maude Peel's “ At the Foot of the Hill” (107); 
Mr. Coleridge's little vignette, “Тһе bridge 
on the Laver (128); Miss Gilchrist's “ Sun- 
set on the Sands" (132); Miss Skidmores 
Sketch, "A Rift in the Clouds" (181); Mr. 
Percy Dixon's “Оп the Moors, Sutherland- 
shire" (187); Mr. Affeck's "In the May 
Time" (224) and one or two others—this 
artist has a style of his own in treating 
landscape and children ; Mr. Percy French's 
"Morning Heath Harbour" and "On the 
Warwickshire Stour” (235 and 239), and Mr. 
Coleridge’s “Old Windmill at Nettlebed" 
(264). Among the few architectural sub- 
jects the most important is Mr. Medlycotts 
„Amiens, from the Somme (83), in which 
he has made an effective picture of the 
cathedral, on a small scale. 


Dudley 
Gallery 
Exhibition. 


M. DaGNnan-BouvERETS large 
picture, “ Consolatrix Afllic- 
torum, which has been added 
to the exhibition at Messrs. Tooth & Sous 
Gallery, is essentially a Catholic devotional 
picture, and the moral or religious interest 15 
more prominent in it than the artistic. It 


Messrs. Tooth & 
Son’s Gallery. 


* See also the Builder of December 7, 1895. E 
February 8, 1896, for reports of the trial, the Апопеу' 
General v. the Trustees of London Parochial Сее 
the matter of the alleged disused burial-ground in Li 
Britain. 
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shows the Virgin with the infant Christ on | whether any designs were already in prepara- | of which he is bitterly opposed and for none 
her knee, and a woman prostrate at her feet ; tion, and therefore, as a possible alternative | of which he will willingly pay, come into pro- 
behind her three angels closely grouped to- subject to anything students may have pre-|minence. Ventilation is his horror when it 

3 а у group pared, the following subject had been set, [takes the form of staircases exposed to the air, 
gether, playing on musical instruments, The viz.: A set of four traceried windows illustrat- | thoroughly ventilated lobbies, or anything that 
composition has been very carefully arranged; | ing the development of tracery, half interior | causes movement of air in or about the dwell- 
the Virgin's drapery spreads outwards and including wall arching, and half exterior and|ing. These are points on which you cannot 
downwards in a kind of fan shape, while the 


interior of each window drawn to 1-in. scale | argue with a medical authority ; he is doubtless 
wings of the two outermost of the angels|in each case, and the original measured {dwelling in every respect on his lines, it will 


showing jointing. Full size details to be given | right, but if you design your workmen's 


: ; of the | sketches to be submitted. probably not be occupied by a working man. 
Deine фе к ge E 4. Mr. Thos, Blashill then read the following | There о be some point short of absolute 
ey СОПУ ЕК ccn paper оп erfection with which a reasonable man may 
the effect of this designing of the main lines Working C TA ре satisfied, and beyond which we need not 
is to give the greatest prominence and orking Class Dwellings in Blocks. insist upon forcing our ideas, however defensible 


5701 | “The invitation to read this paper recalled to | they may be upon people whose risks of starva- 
support A the 8 a pi M rein s my mind an occasion long ago when the Asso- | tion and of being turned into the street admit 
centre of the whole; the device 18 perhaps | ciation devoted an evening to the same question. | of no dispute. 
alittle too obvious. The painter seems to| On November 13, 1863, Мг. Н.А, Darbishire,] Іп the first place, I should not be so fastidious 
have chosen Leonardo da Vinci's type of who wasthenand afterwards largely concerned | in the matter of site, subsoil, and surroundings 
female. face as а model for the head of ine т this kind of work, read a paper On the|as a Government Inspector might be in the 
9 hie Construction of Dwellings for the Poor, апа [сазе of a hospital or a gaol; your occupiers 
Virgin; a type which, it is needless to say, I, being then the immediate past President, | will not be patients or prisoners, Make the 
is not essentially consolatory in expression, se part in the 1 Қыз 5 aspect a ше 17 pal Xs m good s 708 
i ; who gave us much useful information, began | can, and strictly obey the Building Acts an 
чи the ud 2 this 8 0 c 22. E by saying that the subject was full of interest,| Public Health Regulations, trusting to the 
armony with the professed subject of the and in skilful hands might be treated with | general outdoor habits of the people and to 
picture. Nor is the colour of the whole | novelty, but, as it had been so much discussed, | their common sense for the rest. 
very harmonious, and the foliage which he Hae little поре of giving 5 1 " 1 pipi п your E can only be 
А : | mation or enlightenment in the quarter of an | lig y windows at front and rear. may 
forms the backer ound is erude and harsh 1D hour which he proposed to есіру with his | be so designed that the plan can be repeated 
tone. This seems a work with a serious paper. One reads this with a melancholy|down the whole length of a street. It is 
intention which has, however, hardly been | interest after an interval of six-and-thirty years, | generally better that entrance to the staircase 


realised. during which, in spite of the work done by the | should be at the rear. This gives the tenants 

= author of that paper, and іп spite of all that has | direct access to the playground, and keeps off 

E THE Gallery of the Fine Art been done by societies, by private individuals, | the loafers and criminals who, in certain 
e Fine R 


f | and by the public authorities, the housing ques- | localities, infest staircases accessible to the 
tion is even more than formerly a matter of | street. If there is a choice it is generally 
serious concern. better to put the living rooms overlooking the 
There are many well-meaning people who street; but upon this point and others of the 
shudder at the mention of a block or barrack | like kind the important thing to the working 
building, desiring to see our working people] man is to get a dwelling, let the aspect and 
housed in two-story cottages behind gardens, | the prospect be what they may: | 
leafy, floral, and rustic fenced. In theory I agree | Get into early communication with the 
with them, but the pa Ados mu ee звао апа the local РНС officers 
” ; : nise that when the middle class has taken so | ап y explain your proposals; they will 
anda” (11) which bangs below if, to е the kindly to ‘mansions’ ог flats, it would be | save you much after trouble and may give you 
work of the same hand. The latter is a waste of time to argue against the housing of | sympathetic help. Do not be tempted to 
fine broadly painted work in a true | a working-class family ina ‘dwelling’ situate | threaten that if they will not pass a certain 
and unpretentious water-colour style; the in a block. — , arrangement on which you have at your heart 
former looks like a thing done for]! The great difficulty which faces the working | you will find lawful means of doing worse. 
; : R man who must live near the centre of a town] A block dwelling will usually consist of four 
a moonlight effect in a theatre. When Mr. | is the increasing scarcity of land that is suitable | square stories with a Mansarde story in the 
Palmer sticks to the best of his two styles— | for him but not capable of being used in more | roof. You will want 4o ft. clear open space in 
the genuine water-colour style, he is always | remunerative ways. To this must be added | front and, subject to the Building Act, as much 
od ti опа “ Betch the increasing cost of building, and they inevi-|as you can get in the rear. А sixth story 
5200, вошще:шисзгехсерчова учо, eich- tably lead to an increased outlay on rent. All|would probably let well, but will require 
worth Park" (21), An Essex Farm” (28), | we can do as architects is to exercise the | thicker walls and more open space. A lower 
"Hind Head from Milford Common (45), | most 5 panne n fittings, БОБ е пау pay for the cost of founda- 
ч ” and in finishings, with a good deal of reserve in | tions and root. 
ü Uplands above 16 (50) and the design of E ion Besides this, ordinary The ground floor level should be a foot 
Hayes Common” (68), with others, are | materials and articles must be used in ordinary | at least above the back of the footway pave. 
admirable examples. Among works of | ways. An opportunity of designing a working | ment ; sometimes a half-basement is made, 
rather more delicate style " The Estuary, | man's dwelling is not the occasion for experi- | but the front area and the whole of the open 
Barmouth ” (1 dA S Aft „ments which might be tried, in his absence, in | space at rear should then be sunk below the 
outh ( 2) an unny Alternoon the house of a colonial millionaire. This has level of the floor. Each story will be 8 ft. 6 in. 
(4) are especially successful; the latter always been the besetting sin of the designer high in the clear. The staircase should be 
fully realises its title—the sunshine is in the | of ‘model’ EE à 1 Wu разные 6 i n to 7 Е wide P i: ids ШЕЕ 
1 : sc | designs, proba e best at their date, the e floors of rooms should be made at least 
р кше and not only in the catalogue, as is houes x to Бе constructed with special | fire resisting. Pugging between the wood 
sometimes the case. bricks that would have to be laid by specially | joists would be sufficient, but all the floors in 
— — — trained bricklayers; 15 are . саз s шил IUE: put up by us London County 
ipes and special window casements, wi ouncil are made of coke-breeze and cement 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. hoor of a Costi and uncommon fireproof con- | carried by steel joists. They are thinner than 
THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- | struction, finished, even in the bedrooms, with | wood floors, saving a course of brickwork in 
lectural Association was held on Friday last|a smooth vermin-proof surface of Portland|all walls, and we found them somewhat 
week in the Meeting room of the Royal Insti- | cement. Looking candidly at these designs, | cheaper; but this must depend on the price of 
tute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, | they do not seem suitable for working people|steel. Care is required in mixing the coke- 
Regent-street, W., Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, | of any known kind. The population, like the | breeze concrete, and in applying it so as to be 
President, in the chair. buildings, would have to be special and ‘ pur- | firmly held by the flanges of the joists, which 
The minutes of the last meeting having been | pose made. We must consider what these] should be rather wide. I advocate here fire 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen | people are accustomed to, what they want, and | resisting floors for convenience of construction 
were elected members of the Association, viz., | what they can afford. as well as cheapness, but fires in these block 
Messrs. D. A. Forster, W. J. Loveday, H. Red-| I suppose the bulk of the families for which | dwellings hardly ever extend from one room 
fern, and J. G. Walker. new dwellings are required are now lodging | to another whatever kind of floor is used. 
Мг. G. B. Carvill, Hon. Sec., announced the | with other persons of about their own class, or | Extension of fire from one tenement to another 
commencement of the following classes on|take rooms in houses that are let out in tene- | is almost unknown. The concrete under the 
February 15, viz.:—Division 1: Elementary | ments. All that is private to them is the bare | ground floor has a covering layer of coke 
Physics, lecturer, Mr. H. B. Ransom. Divi-|rooms. The scullery or washhouse, the closet | breeze and cement concrete, and all floors have 
sion 2: Ventilating, Lighting, and Heating, | and dust-bin, are used in common and with | thin floor boards nailed down close on the 
Mr. Max Clarke, lecturer. much less inconvenience Hn zone mien coke breeze ae this is quite dry. 
; . expect. The people are satisfied with such Some useful hints may be gained from the 
Architectural Union Prize, arrangements. and the families are helpful to] particulars issued by the London County 
The Chairman said he would like to make a | each other. Directly you provide a complete| Council a few months ago for designs for 
few remarks in regard to the Architectural] dwelling that cuts off family from family, blocks on their Millbank Estate; but these 
Union Prize. Last session, Mr. Arthur Cates, | difficulties arise before unknown. Everything | must be used with discretion. The Council, 
on behalf of the Architectural Union Company, | must be private and special to each family. If | having expended about 50/. per head of all the 
wrote to say that the prize would be with- | you imitate the old-fashioned arrangements by | persons removed from insanitary areas, stipu- 
drawn unless students competed for it, and it] providing adjuncts to be used in common, | lates that the new buildings shall be so de- 
was then thought desirable that some definite] extra supervision is necessary, and this is а | signed as to let, without further loss to the 
subject should be given for competition, so | serious item of expense. Council, atthe rents that rule in the neighbour- 
that students might not lose the opportunity of | Then points of hygiene not raised by (һе | hood. They have to pass very strict medical 
competing for the prize. It was not known | working man, not appreciated by him, to some | criticism. One result is that the tenements are 
` Ы в 


Society's Society contains a collection o 

Gallery. — water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Sutton Palmer, an artist who seems to us to 
be in search of a style. No one, apart from 
the information in the catalogue, would 
imagine “Rydal Water—Moonlight” (10), and 
“Broken Weather in the Ross-shire High- 
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made very complete in their arrangements 
and the rents are beyond the means of the 
persons turned out. I am afraid that an 
really good complete sanitary dwellings will 

et into the hands of those who are compara- 
tively well off, and not till this class has been 
satisfied will the working man of small earnings 
have his turn. | 

In the competition the Council demanded 
through ventilation from front to rear of each 
tenement, no back-to-back dwellings being 
allowed. The staircases were to have hori- 
zontal ventilation through windows opening 
direct to the open air. The average area of 
living rooms must be 160 ft. superficial, that of 
bedrooms 110 ft. If two bedrooms were pro- 
vided, one must have an area of 120 ft. No 
living room was to be less than 155 ft. and no 
bedroom less than 100 ft. This is very good, but 
the usual size demanded for a living room has 
been 144 ft. and for a bedroom 96 ft., which are 
the dimensions given to us by Mr. Darbishire. 
In many modern cottage dwellings such rooms 
are only 120 ft. and 60 or 70 ft., and I am not 
aware of any serious mischief that has arisen 
from these small dimensions where other 
things are satisfactory. No bedroom must be 
connected with any other bedroom, and in 
general these are entered from the living 
room. 

A dwelling should consist of a living room 
with one or two bedrooms—sometimes a third. 
The inmates will be reckoned at two persons 
per room, and no doubt the living room will 

used by night as well as by day. 

Dust-shoots, by the County Council condi- 
tions, are not to be provided, but each tenant 
will have a dust-pail, and there will be a dust- 
bin in the common yard into which pails may 
be emptied at any time. I determined from 
the first to have no dust-shoots in the Council’s 
dwellings. They are unwholesome in them- 
selves, and they involve an underground 
chamber that for many days together is filled 
with decaying vegetable and animal matter, 
and is difficult to empty without nuisance. 
The parishes met this view in different ways 
but all fell into the idea better than I had 
expected, their men collecting the pails either 
in the yard orat the doors of the dwellings. 
But some architects of experience prefer the 
dust-shoot. Each tenement must have its own 
scullery and closet. Washing or drying 
accommodation was demanded by the Council, 
but not baths; and some arrangement must 
be made, perhaps in connexion with a care- 
taker’s lodge, by which the tenants could draw 
hot water for tea or for early breakfast. Food 
cupboards were not demanded. 

Bearing in mind such conditions as these, 
so far as is practicable, we may proceed to 
consider the kind of dwelling that can be 
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great variety in the office accommodation 
allowed to each tenant, as I shall be able to 
point out by specimen plans. This has a most 
important bearing on questions of cheapness 
and of rent. 

For an example of a block of self-con- 
tained dwellings, I may take those built 
on the Cable-street area by the London 
County Council (fig. 1). They were de- 
signed after some previous experience 
which the Council had had, and they fulfil 
all the accepted conditions of such dwell- 
ings. There is through ventilation, the closet 


designed with reasonable expectation that it із separated by an open lobby from the dwell- 


will be inhabited by the working man. Upon 


ing, there are small sculleries with coppers so 


this point I may be permitted to say a word that the family washing may be done at home. 


about the designs which were submitted in 
this competition. 1t was clearly laid down 
that the buildings must involve no charge on 
the rates, so that every outgoing which the 
Council would have to meet must be paid out 
of the rents. Some competitors showed 
covered playgrounds which occupied the place 
of rooms, and other luxuries, all very nice, 
were thrown in. All the designs were far too 
costly in plan or in elevations, or both, and 
for that reason none could be carried out. 

The working man's dwelling is divided 
sharply from that of the ordinary clerk and 
from the 'flat' by having no accommoda- 
tion for a servant. It is inhabited by the 
family only ; they wait on themselves and on 
each other. We may classify the usual kinds 
of block dwellings in this way :— 

1. The self-contained dwelling, in which 
every pait of it, with its offices, is inside its 
own outer door. This will be most costly 
to construct, but the management will be 
cheaper. РК: 

2. The associated dwelling, in which some 
or all of the offices are either used in common 
or are, at least, separate from the living rooms 
and approached by the common passage or 
corridor. In proportion to the degree in which 
offices are used in common will be the expense 
of supervision by caretakers, and of work that 
will have to be done at the expense of the 
owner. The rent obtainable will be rather 
less. А ; г 

There is great variety їп the planning of 
each of these kinds of tenements so as to get a 
sufficient number of rooms from the staircase. 
Neither the staircase nor the passage will pro- 
duce rent, and both are costly. There is also 


The entrances are direct from the street, but 
there is a through passage on the ground floor 
for access to the yard, which is an element of 
cost. As only five habitable rooms are pro- 
vided on each floor to each staircase, the plan, 
so far, is not economical ; but there is not an 
inch of space wasted in passages inside the 
dwelling. The balconies are a pure luxury, 
but as they are much appreciated they probably 
contribute something towards the rent. For 
economy they might be left out. 

Let me say here the little I have to say about 
external appearance. Our earliest blocks were 
of four stories only, and were finished with 
flat roofs on which clothes were to be dried, 
and where the dwellers on the upper floors 
were to promenade or to play. The clothes 
were said to be more dirty after drying 
amongst the chimneys than before they were 
washed, and the tenants complained at first 
that they could hear footsteps оп the flat down 
two stories of the building. When we began 
building five-story blocks, the plain square 
elevations gave dissatisfaction, so I took a good 
deal of pains with these Cable-street fronts, 
substituting mansard roofs, varying the out- 
lines and using bricks of different colours. 
They cost too much, and in later designs many 
devices were tried in order to get a decent 
appearance at a moderate cost. Some variety 
has been obtained by the use of cheap terra- 
cotta bricks and in other ways, and I think that 
quite as much money has been devoted to the 
elevations as can generally be afforded. А 
walk down Harley-street or past St. James’s 
Palace brings home to one the question why 
а working man's dwelling should be made 
Picturesque when he does not require it and 
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will not pay for it. It is done to please the 
owner, and he ought to pay for it. 

Usually in a self-contained dwelling from 
five to six rooms, forming two tenements, are 
approached on each floor from each staircase. 
I have seen designs in which there is а stair- 
case to four rooms, but these hardly come 
within the sphere of practical architecture as 
applied to this question. So far as I know, the 
only plan of self-contained dwellings in which 
more than six rooms are accessible on one floor 
from one staircase is that intended to be carried 
out in the block called Gainsborough-buildings 
at Millbank (fig. 2). This contains ten rooms per 
staircase, and the through ventilation, if not so 
perfect as in some other types of plan, 15,1 
think, practically sufficient. The weakest point 
is the two-rooms tenement, which, for through 
ventilation, depends entirely on the entrance 
door opening from the staircase. This is 4 
reason for leaving all staircase openings un- 
glazed and for putting a fanlight, made to open 
over the entrance doors. If the occupiers 
persist in keeping the fanlight closed they musi 
take the consequences. 1 have known them 
get the staircase openings closed also, and ! 
quite think it must be worse for them ; but up 
to this date I do not know that it has told on 
the statistics of death or illness in the particular 
buildings where this has been done. I antic’ 
pate that this plan will be cheap, as the cost of 
the staircase, a very expensive item, is divided 
amongst fifty habitable rooms, whereas the 
cost of the staircase in all other through venti- 
lated plans of self-contained dwellings known 
to me is divided between only twenty or thirty 
rooms—a very material difference. But, on the 
other hand, there is some waste of room ІЛ 
internal passages, and so the economy of this 
plan remains to be tested. 

It will be observed that in both these self- 
contained plans there are rather considerable 
breaks in the lines of the outer walls. This 
cannot be so economical as a perfectly rectan- 
gular plan in which the area is well utilisc 
for rent-producing space. Probably a plan 
with nearly straight elevations, and oe 
depth of about 28 ít. from front to back, 15106 
most economical arrangement. tof 

In both these plans every desirable par © 
the dwelling is enclosed within the we 
door, for the scullery has a copper, dig 
wash-house would be unnecessary. If there ! 
a public wash-house near, it is not necessary 
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to make the scullery so large. The closets are 
cut off from the tenement by an open lobby; if 
the occupiers close up the opening by old 
sacks and cube-sugar boxes, the results, if 
any, will be duly worked out by the Registrar- 
General. It has not been unusual in artisans’ 
dwellings to enter the closet from the scullery, 
but the regulations under the Public Health 
Act now prohibit this arrangement, because 
food is, or may be, prepared in the scullery. 

A third arrangement of self-contained tene- 
ments is shown in a block that is about to be 
erected by the Council at Poplar. It may be 
called a gallery plan, for all the tenements are 
approached from galleries that extend along 
the front of each story. This means of access 
has been adopted in many places, and the 
idea is tempting, as the planning is most 
simple. The block is perfectly rectangular, 
and one staircase will serve a large number of 
dwellings. Still, the cost of the balconies must 
be a considerable item. Extreme sanitarians 
object to the obstruction of light by the pro- 
Jecting balcony. If you offer to enlarge the 
windows, they say the balcony still obstructs 
direct sunshine ; but if in the future we are all 
to have all our rooms fully exposed to the sun, 
it is a serious innovation, and I do not think 
the beginning can be made with houses of this 
tas, Many persons, however, who are just 
able to stand the air in the street, may find 

in times of storm the balconies of 


the higher stories are too much exposed. 
The Corporation of Manchester has covered 
a large square plot with dwellings on 
the gallery plan surrounding an open court, 
and this gives a considerable amount of shelter, 
as the galleries face the court. Galleries in 
exposed places might have their railings lined 
with corrugated iron, though this would ob- 
struct the view of the street. But the value of 
a view of the street from upper windows may 
easily be exaggerated. 

So far, I have assumed that the site will only 
permit the block to be lighted in front and in 
rear, but there are cases where light can be 
got all round. Such a case is the Council's 
block in Brooke’s Market, Holborn, where the 
self-contained dwellings are arranged with 
much greater facility than can usually be done. 
In a square block like this there need be no 
waste space. Some of these bedrooms are 
entered from sculleries, which, however, are 
unusually well lighted and ventilated; they 
might just as easily be entered from the living 
rooms. 

Associated dwellings vary greatly in the ex- 
tent to which the common use of the offices 
may be carried. Both the closets and the 
sculleries may be detached and so placed as to 
be entered from acorridor. This will prevent 
the access of foul air from these places direct 
to the habitable rooms; hut if occupiers are 
induced to keep their solid and liquid refuse too 
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ong in the rooms this advantage is only theo- 

retical. And if the rooms, instead of having a 
through current of the fresh outer air, are 
ventilated largely from a corridor which gets 
the flavour of the sinks and closets, the result 
may be unsatisfactory. Of these flavours, 
that of the sink is most difficult to prevent. 
Our modern closets, if managed with any in- 
telligence, ought to be free from smell. 

If the closets and sinks are to be kept clean 
by the tenants, there must be a separate set for 
each tenant, the closets, at least, being kept 
locked. This very much reduces the economy 
of the associated arrangement—indeed, it is not 
really ‘associated’ if the offices are still kept 
exclusively for the respective tenements. There 
are objections to the arrangement of closets 
in a corridor where iod por] using them is 
under the observation of neighbours; there 
are objections to closets or groups of closets 
being too much secluded, as they become 
lurking-places for rough and  mischievous 
youth ; there are objections (which may find 
expression in reduced rental) if a tenement is 
approached through an avenue of closets and 
sinks. If the class for which we are providing 
dwellings is indifferent to these considerations, 
sensitiveness in such matters may be expected 
to increase. 

I will illustrate the varieties of associated 
dwellings by plans of different blocks erected 
by the County Council on the Boundary-street 
area. 

In Sonning Buildings four tenements on 
each floor consisting of thirteen rooms are 
approached from one staircase. All closets 
are detached and are grouped together near 
the staircase, one being allotted to each tene. 
ment. One small scullery for drawing water 
but not for working is common to the four 
tenements. 

In Taplow Buildings (fig. 3) five tenements 
on each floor consisting of thirteen rooms are 
approached from one staircase. In two cases 
the closet and scullery is included in the tene- 
ment, which is therefore self-contained, and 
in the three remaining cases the closets are 
approached from the corridor, one scullery 
sink being common to the three. 

In all these cases of associated dwellings, 
although as many as thirteen rooms are 
approached from one staircase, there is a 
rather large proportion of passage, and in a 
large part of the block there is only one line of 
living rooms instead of two, which is un- 
economical. There is some saving in cost, 
but on the other hand there is, as I have said, 
some reduction in rental value as compared 
with the self-contained plan. 

I should be inclined to adopt as a rule the 
self-contained plan, each tenant being respon- 
sible for his own dwelling. But where this 
would be beyond the reach of the class to be 
provided for, I should dispense altogether 
with the scullery, thehouse-work being done in 
the living room. In that case the water tap, 
with the place for dust pail, would be in 
the open lobby disconnecting the closet from 
the tenement. 

If a lower class of tenementshould be required 
it might be on the associated plan (fg. 4). The 
group of four tenements off onestaircase might 
have two closets only, one for men and the 
other for women, and one draw off tap. People 
of this class—I mean families earning very low 
wages do not keep perishable food in the 
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house and do not need a ventilated larder. The 
amount of dust which they have to dispose of 
is extremely small; if they should object to 
carry it downstairs, a perpendicular distance of 
thirteen yards at the most, to a dustbin in the 
yard, I should say they do not really want a 
new dwelling, but ought to make shift in an 
I give two sketches of plans which 
might be adopted for this very low scale of 
accommodation, one being self-contained, the 


old one. 


other (fig. 5) associated. 


Mention has been made of the provision for 
hot water at certain times. This great conve- 
nience was first afforded by the Guinness Trust 
in dwellings designed by Mr. Macartney. 
Many other conveniences may be suggested, 


some of which may be made remunerative. 


I think that in addition to the common dust- 
bin in yard, which should always be provided, 
there should be closets and urinals, which 
would diminish the use of the men’s closets up- 
stairs. Some kind of shed or work-room might 
be given where the men could do little repairs 
for themselves. The men would probably pay 
a trifle for small lockers that would hold a 
labourer’s tools ; street tradesmen, in some 
districts, would pay for sheds just large 
enough to hold a barrow with their stock during 
In the Dufferin-street dwellings, 
undertaken specially for costermongers, stables 
In several cases 
the County Council has utilised a portion of a 
rather large back yard by making two-story 
workshops, of which the tenants of dwellings 


the night. 


for donkeys were provided. 


have the first chance. 


With regard to washing accommodation it 
will pay in highly rented dwellings, and it 
may be possible in cheaper dwellings to 
provide a small washhouse for every five 
tenements, which will allow of its use by each 
tenant one day in the week, Saturday not 
being a washing day. If the washhouses are 
amongst the dwellings the air is often full of 
moisture from the steam, and the smell is un- 


pleasant. I think it best to put them in the 
yard or they may be put on the top of the 
dwellings. In the Boundary-street area the 
County Council has provided опе large 
common washhouse with all modern con- 
trivances as well as a club- room; but you 
cannot saddle the poorest class of tenants 
with the cost of such conveniences, unless 
perhaps where a very large number of dwel- 
lings are built. | 
] have thought it best to use both for 
illustration and for criticism the designs that 
have been carried out under my direction by 
the London County Council. They have been 
designed under conditions of extreme pressure 
from various quarters. The Council has had 
to charge only the rents ruling in the localities 
in which it was building, and out of the rents 
has had to meet all outgoings and the sinking 
fund for repayment of cost of buildings and 
land which the Treasury very needlessly, as 
we think, demands. They have had to be 
designed under hygienic conditions imposed 
by Government departments that are not 
imposed by Building Acts or carried out 
voluntarily by those who build or live in other 
of dwellings. RIS pleasure un 
wledging the great skill and energy that 
ке E ought to bear on every detail by 
Mr. Owen Fleming, in charge of the housing 


branch of 
colleagues. 


have had long experience іп the design of jfrom their wretched hovels to make room for 
workmen's dwellings, and we have now to | model dwellings, which were often not suited 
thank those gentlemen for lending their most|for or occupied by those for whom they 
recent plans to illustrate this paper. were intended, it had become morally 

I should like to draw attention to the great | necessary to provide dwellings for them, and, 
variety there is in these plans, and at the same in his opinion, the State should advance 
time to say that, so far as I know, they have in | funds for the purpose. Of course, even with 
every case been found highly suited to the State aid, the thing might not be made to 
requirements of working men's families. This|pay, but something must be done, seeing the 
may result partly from careful administration | importance of the question. In the East End 
and partly from variety in the taste of the|there was a seething mass of distress, which 
tenants, and I think it tells against a rigid|sooner er later would result in a revolution 
adherence to any one particular plan. amongst the very poor, unless some definite 

One might have hoped that on any subject|action is taken by the Government The 
connected with block dwellings valuable lessons | County Council were doing much in the right 
could be learned from Continental cities, where | direction, and the restrictions they were put- 
large buildings, consisting of many tenements,|ting on architects were not unhealthy and 
are the rule. But after searching the chief of | were better generally for the populace. He 
these cities, particularly in Germany, and con-|could not help thinking that if provision ot 
sulting many books, I am surprised at the poor | houses for the poor was given over to private 
results. The favourite plan just now seems to | speculation, there must be a good deal of over- 
be to put blocks or rows of workmen's flats in| crowding. He did not think that more than 
yards behind flats of a superior class, ап | 300 people should be got on to the acre, and 
arrangement opposed to all our ideas. Fre-|it had been mentioned that some of the 
quently the tenement consists of a rather large| plans for the Millbank estate showed an 
room which contains all the beds, with а | average of 481 people to the acre. In refe- 
smaller kitchen, probably used for sleeping, | rence to separate buildings, people were very 
with use of a closet that serves for several] арі to think of dwellings for the working 
occupants. Lodgers are often taken who, in- classes as long, dreary blocks; he thought that 
cluding washing, pay a material portion of the | isolated buildings were very much better, for 
rent. There is a system of providing a lodger’s|to get light and sun all round promoted both 
room with entrance from the staircase as well | cleanliness and health. ; 
as from the tenement, and where two such| Mr. Mervyn Macartney said he agreed with 
rooms adjoin they might be let as a complete | the chairman that it was an important point 
tenement (see fig. 6). | to try and get light all round these dwellings. 

1 see that when we first discussed this matter | He thought that too much attention could not 
I insisted that it was essential for these buildings be paid to the provision of sun and light, 
to be made to pay, so as to induce capitalists to | specially of sun. Не was afraid that in most 
invest money in them. I see every reason to of the illustrations shown the number oí 
repeat that view after a further experience of | people housed worked out to nearer 600 ot 
six-and-thirty years, and I am afraid that, 800 to the acre than 300. Не thought 
owing to the increased cost of building, this|that that number was excessive, and that we 
becomes year by year a matter of greater|put too many people on a site. But whal 
difficulty. I must leave the question of cost|could be done? Even with 800 or 900 people 
untouched just now. I hope, however, that | to the acre a scheme could not be made to pay 
the discussion of this paper may bring out|more than 5 per cent. As to staircases, he 
ideas helpful towards the solution of the|preferred them excluded írom the external 
housing question, which, as regards the work- | air. Frequently in inclement weather a stair- 
ing population of our towns, is the great|case in these buildings was an extra room. 
question of the present day." or a playground for the younger children of 

Mr. Blashill, in conclusion, referred to some |the block, and if it was entirely exposed, the 
plans of working-class dwellings which had | children would run risk from exposure. Many 
been lent for the occasion by Messrs. James | of these blocks were occupied by charwomen, 
Moore, Mervyn Macartney, Rowland Plumbe, | who turn their children on to the staircase for 
Joseph, Son, & Smithem, Davis & Emanuel,|the day. Therefore he thought it better, 00 
Mr. Willis, and Sir Richard Farrant. the whole, to have an internal staircase, with a 

„„ A ood-sized well hole. 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion, S Mr. Owen Fleming said he had lived for 
said Mr. Blashill was their President nearly|some years in a model dwelling-house a 
forty years ago, and it was a great pleasure to | Stepney, and he was obliged to admit at 
welcome such an old friend of the Association | were serious objections to “ 


model dwellings. 
amongst them. The subject was a more|It was impossible to contemplate with any 
interesting one now, if possible, than it was | sense of satisfaction the obligatory crowding 
when Mr. Darbishire read his paper before | together of whole families in two small rooms 
them, and it was a subject which was forcing | The moral standard of life must in such cases 
itself upon public attention everywhere. He|be very low, and it would be futile to 


was inclined to disagree with Mr. Blashill the reasonable ical development of children 
about financial success being the basis of any | nurtured ved ig iis conditions. Moreover, 
schemes for housing, and for this reason: At|the more serious events of life, such as illness, 
the present price of building, and with the] childbirth, and death, took place ordinarily 1 
rents obtainable from these dwellings, to make | these rooms, for it must be remember 
a private speculation of this kind a success was the hospital 
very oe e aii and nasty build- | was far from commensurate with the needs 
ing. e subject, therefore, bein i 

the architect’s department, and his Ее ac £ such a the population. 
I have often had to acknowledge | 


accommodation of East London 


А ual develop- 
As for intellect fe thé 


t one, and the provision of proper|ment, what possibility was there While 


dwellings becoming more and more a neces- | creation of a reasonable interest in life ? 


valuable hints received from friends whoisity as poor people were constantly turned | he deplored, however, the continued existence 


£ i 
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depend on the way the building was planned. 
Odd angles and architectural features were the 
cause of considerable expense ; building square 
was the way to build cheaply. Thick walls, 
too, were to be avoided ; and that brought him 
to another difficulty, viz., the London Building 
Act. Under the old Act, a six-story building 
could be erected with 14-in. walls ; now those 
walls must be of 18-in. work. Could Mr. 
Blashill tell them why that was? As to 
through ventilation, which Mr. Blashill did not 
seem to be very keen about, but which the 
Local Government Board insisted on very 
strongly, it was an absolute fad. In the dwel- 
lings erected by the Guinness Trust and by the 
Company for which his firm acted, the death- 
rate was considerably lower than in those 
buildings which had through ventilation—as a 
matter of fact, in some buildings he had erected 
in the East End on the so-called back-to-back 
principle there was practically no death rate at 
all! But in buildings erected for the London 
County Council, the Local Government Board 
insisted on this through ventilation. If small, 
isolated buildings, such as Mr. Macartney re- 
commended, were erected, the number of 
external walls added considerably to the cost. 

Mr. Lewis said the difficulty was to make 
provision for those people who were driven 
out of the slums, and who were not able to 
afford to dwell in the model dwellings erected 
to house them. People who inhabited the 
model dwellings were well-to-do mechanics. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Blashill for his admirable 
paper, said that perhaps Mr. Blashill might be 
able one day to give them, as a sequel to the 
present paper, some statistics showing what 
had been done in housing the poor in some of 
the largest English towns, and comparing it 
with what had been done in London. The 
subject of finance was, of course, a very im- 
portant one, and either housing schemes would 
have to be subsidised, or the buildings would 
have to be made to pay by running them up 
higher, so reducing the proportionate cost of 
the ground rent. The height of these build- 
ings might be very well increased if lifts could 
be provided, and should lifts become more 
moderate in cost, it would be possible to intro- 
duce more stories, though, of course, there 
would be the difficulty of the width of 
roads and the proper supply of air. After 
what they had heard from Mr. Blashill as to 
the Treasury insisting on the Council's building 
schemes repaying the value of the freehold 
land as well as the cost of the buildings within 
a certain number of years, one could better 
understand the general complaints of specu- 
lators that the Council’s terms and conditions 
were prohibitive. This stipulation of the Trea- 
sury seemed to be a very unreasonable one. 
As to the rent of these tenements, he imagined 
that it would vary with the locality, and perhaps 
according to the floor of a building. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Fleming as to making the 
elevations of these buildings more attractive, 
and he thought that some simple and attractive 
design would be possible without seriously 
affecting the cost. In that connection he 
remembered seeing a very simple building in 
Rome. The front was of red brick, and there 
were plain Portland cement bands and quoins. 
The cement was a beautiful grey colour, and 
altogether the building was beautiful, though 
very simple in appearance. A block of build- 
ings lately erected at the top of Camden-hill 
showed an attempt to carry out the theory of 
a simple building built with simple materials, 
and without any attempt at traditional archi- 
tecture whatever. It well showed what could 
be done with simple materials, suitably com- 
bined and absolutely without ornament. 

Mr. F. G. F. Hooper, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said he would like to associate in 
that vote all those who had kindly allowed their 
plans to be on view. It was only necessary 
to visit some of the dwellings referred to by 
Mr. Fleming in order to learn how doleful 
and miserable must be the lives of many of 
those who lived in them through the scarcity 
of sunlight. In this connexion so much 
depended on the aspect of the street, and but 
few architects had the good fortune to deal 
with sites involving the lay-out of new streets. 
Departure from rectangular sites necessitated 
irregular buildings and special problems ; for 
an irregular block was more difficult to plan 
than a square one, and a radiating plan, as had 
been sketched on the black-board, must pro- 
duce buildings with all sorts of aspects; if 
it was a matter of importance carefully to 
consider the aspect of a building, then rect- 


of these conditions, so harmful to the working 
population of London, he was obliged to remind 
them that progress would not be made by 
ignoring the financial conditions which now 
governed, and in future would govern, the 
lines upon which the housing question 
would ultimately be solved. The money 
question being such an important one in this 
matter, architects had to put up these buildings 
so that they could be made to pay ; and little 
economies in construction had to be considered. 

In the early planning for dwellings of this 

kind, the cost very often came out on the 

wrong side, and where this was so, either 
the extra cost had to come out of the rates 
or the company for whom they might be 
built could not pay a dividend. The two great 
schemes which the County Council had had to 
do with were the Boundary-street scheme at 
Bethnal Green (where accommodation had to 
be provided on 15 acres of ground for four or 
five thousand people), and the Millbank area at 
Westminster, where about four thousand people 
had to be provided for on about 8 acres. He 
had observed that certain criticisms had been 
directed upon the planning of these two great 
estates. It was stated, for instance, that too 
many persons had been accommodated upon 
the estates. He would ask the members of 
that Association to go to the Boundary-street 
Estate, and stand in the centre of the radiating 
scheme, and look down the seven avenues (the 
central one of which was 60 ft. wide) and 
judge for themselves as to whether the estate 
was overcrowded. He would invite the same 
members to go to the Millbank Estate, and con- 
sider whether that estate was overcrowded. He 
wouldlike to know the Chairman's authority for 
his statement about 300 people to the acre, 
for he had tried in vain to get some medical 
evidence as to when density of population 
became injurious to those living on an 
area. As to the details of planning these 
buildings, finance affected the whole. Іп 
his opinion, Mr. Blashill’s plan of Gains- 
borough Buildings showed a most skilful 
arrangement of а self. contained tenement. 
Housing arrangements in these buildings 
were a compromise all through. Through 
ventilation was an important matter, but care 
should be taken not to overdo it ; and in his 
opinion there was a tendency to pay rather too 
much attention to theoretical requirements, 
which operated rather severely against the 
practical use of these dwellings. As to self- 
contained and associated tenements, it was very 
much more agreeable to a man to have the 
whole of his house within his own front door, 
and architects should do all they can to induce 
clients to build self-contained dwellings. Sir 
Sidney Waterlow's company had always built 
self-contained dwellings ; but in the case of the 
very poor an inferior class of buildings had to 
be provided, and then the questions arose where 
to put the scullery and the closet, and who was 
to use them. As to Mr. Macartney’s remark 
about children playing on the staircases, that 
Was contrary to his experience ; the children 
play in the yards, and not on the staircases. Of 
Course, the open staircase was enormously 
advantageous from a sanitary point of view, 
as it cut one tenement off from another. If 
the staircase were placed in the centre of the 
building, the cooking smells on the lower 
floors ascended to the upper ones. The 
County Council were firm against the use 
of the internal staircase, and he hoped they 
would remain firm, for it was a very good thing 
to get as much air as possible into these 
buildings ; in fact, the great difficulty was to 
get both air and light. It was a very dreary 
thing to sit in the rooms of these dwellings 
with nothing to see from the windows but a 
similar building on the other side. He rather 
differed from Mr. Blashill as to the architectural 
appearance of these buildings. He (the speaker) 
believed that in the East End some attention 
should be given to the external appearance of 
such buildings, and he believed that if this 
were done the inhabitants would appreciate it. 
Let them take a walk from Hackney to Bethnal 
Green, Mile End, Poplar, or Bow, and they 
Would see just a long row of dreary monotony, 
all the houses being precisely the same, with- 
out any sort of architectural feeling at all. He 
thought that the East-ender desired something 
а little better than that. 

Mr. C. S. Joseph said that in his opinion the 
number of people to the acre did not matter so 
long as too many people were not crowded on 
the floor area of a building—the great thing 
was not to crowd too many people on the plan. 
The cost of one of these schemes seemed to 


angular streets were better suited to block 
buildings than were irregular ones. And the 
subject was worthy the careful consideration 
A all public bodies. 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt said that hecould not 
help thinking that however nice it might be to 
provide self-contained houses, yet in buildings 
of this class the associated plan was an excel- 
lent one. Butat the same time the authorities 
responsible ought to take a broader view of the 
subject, taking into consideration such matters 
as public baths and washhouses in conjunction 
with modeldwellings. The two things would 
go hand in hand to some ex'ent. In a 
scullery, called a lobby, the family washing 
could not be done in a very satisfactory way, 
and a properly regulated wash-house was a 
boon to poor families and ought to be brought 
within their reach. As to staircases, he thought 
they should be external. As to the question of 
small buildings or large blocks, the County 
Council were about to carry out a large scheme 
at Tooting, where it was reported they would 
erect a Jarge number of cottages—one or two 
block dwellings, he supposed, something after 
the manner of the Shaftesbury Estate erected 
about twenty years ago. It would be interesting 
to know how the systems compared as to cost. 
There was this advantage in the cottage 
system on a large area, viz., that the inhabitants 
got much more sunshine than they would get 
in high blocks of buildings. If these cottage 
buildings could be erected successfully from a 
financial point of view he would much prefer 
that system to the barrack-like dwellings. As 
to the Boundary-street buildings, he could bear 
witness to the pleasing architectural character 
of them. 

Mr. F. W. Lane said he should like to know 
if the Boundary-street scheme had been made 
to pay. 

Mr. Fleming : Yes, it has been made to pay 


interest on the loan as well as to pay off the 
cost of the buildings, plus the market value of 


the land as ear-marked for artisans' dwellings, 


with periods varying from fifty to sixty years. 


Mr. Lane, continuing, said that was a very 


satisíactory statement, especially as the whole 
effect of the scheme was architectural and 
picturesque : one got glimpses of side eleva- 
tions and corners which were delightful in 
such a class of property. He was in favour 
of through ventilation and also of the external 
staircase. 


Mr. H. P. G. Maule said that very few archi- 


tects had a chance of dealing with Boundary- 
street schemes, though they had opportunities 
of dealing with smaller ones, and he should 
like to know if Mr. Blashill could tell them of 
the comparative results in both classes of 


property. 
Mr. C. H. Brodie said that Mr. Blashill had 


remarked that the housing question had not 


been dealt with on the Continent so success- 
fully as in this country. The reason for that 
must be obvious, for the workman on the con- 
tinent was much more poorly paid than the 
workman in England, and consequently could 
afford less rent. In this country such buildings 
as the Rowton houses had supplied the lodger 
want, and if something of the same kind could 
be done for women, it would be a very good 
thing. As to each tenement having a separate 
closet inside the door of the tenement, he 
thought that that was rather a refinement in 
such dwellings. He thought it was rather rare 
to find in East-end dwellings the closet within 
the house. It appeared to be quite the usual 
thing for closets to be outside, the inhabitants 
seeming rather to object to these conveniences 
being inside their houses. In Vienna, he was 
told, it was quite a common occurrence for a 
large building to have several very fine suites 
on the first floor (which might be inhabited 
even by princes) and for people of lower means 
to occupy the rest of the block, the poorest 
being at the top. There was a grand 
staircase to each of the grand suites, as 
well as a front door; while the stair- 
cases to the rest of the building were in 
different parts. Might not something of this 
kind solve the financial difficulty as to housing 
in this country—a combination of rich and poor 
so as to reduce the strain on the pocket of the 
poor? Shops, again, which produced high 
rentals, could be included in a housing scheme. 
In this way the financial problem might be 
met. As to the question of the number of 
people to the acre, people who said that on a 
certain area there were so many people to the 
acre, forgot, in the case of an area like the 
Millbank estate, to take into consideration the 
air space of the river, and of the bounda-y 
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roads. The proper method was to take the 
centre of the area round the site, and if there 
were a large river, like the Thames, or a park 
like Battersea Park in the immediate vicinity, 
to include them in the calculation. It was not 
fair to condemn an area by saying that there 
were too many people to the acre, unless the 
centre of the road round the site or a portion 
of a river or a park (if one adjoined) were 
included. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, and it was very heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Blashill, in the course of his reply, said 
the Chairman had made some remarks about 
the financial aspects of the question. It wasa 
necessity of the case that these schemes should 
be made to pay. 

The Chairman said he quite agreed with the 
financial difficulty of the case, but he did not 
agree with private speculation at the expense 
of injury to the health of other people. To 
make the speculation pay 4 or 5 per cent., a 
scheme had to be so cut down as to make it 
almost unhealthy. We were coming to a crisis 
in the matter, and in his opinion the Govern- 
ment would sooner or later have to undertake, 
to a very large extent, a scheme for housing 
the poor. 

Mr. Blashill, continuing, said he had always 
said that the community has a right to fix the 
minimum scale of life that is permitted amongst 
its members, and that met, he thought, what 
the President had said. If any of the plans 
which he had exhibited were not up to the 
minimum, then they so far failed. As to the 
question of the number of people to the acre, 
no one had told him from experience what the 
death rate per acre was when the ground was 
covered by buildings such as he had been 
speaking about. He did not care in the least 
about theoretical calculations ; he wanted to 
know the actual facts. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Fleming about the elevation of the build- 
ings ; but Boundary-street was about as far as 
they would be able to go, he thought. As to 
rehousing, the County Council had never re- 
housed, and would never be likely to do so, 
upon the lines it was compelledto go. The 
Council had taken in another class, and 
some of the people who had been turned 
out had gone and overcrowded other locali- 
ties. The Council would have liked to re- 
house them all, but they had failed to do so. 
In most of these buildings that he knew any- 
thing about, tenants paid a little higher on the 
ground floor ; beyond that rents were very 
much the same. The Councils regulations 
migbt seem in some cases to be unreason- 
able, but that could not be helped. As to 
internal finishings, the early Peabody Buildings 
had no plaster at all; the walls were simply 
coloured on the brickwork. The Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company plaster and 
paper all the rooms, and they keep the paper 
half an inch from the top, so as not to harbour 
objectionable vermin. Ав to the Millbank 
Competition, the independent assessor, after 
going carefully into all the designs, found that 
the cost of the cheapest would be 30 per cent. 
more than could be afforded. At that time 
and since the Council had been erecting 
buildings giving the same accommodation 

within the cost. The competition was a fiasco 
because of the large percentage which the 
buildings would have cost beyond what could 
be received in the way of rent. As to sculleries, 
their position presented a difficulty ; there 
was no ditficulty in puttiag rooms side by 
side, but there was in combining in the scheme 
places like scullery and closet. There were all 
sorts of restrictions to be observed in providing 
buildings for the working classes. The Boun- 
dary-street scherne produced a surplus, though 
some oí the earlier schemes werc not so 
successíul, Dwellings for women, something 
atter the style of the Rowton houses were, he 
believed, to be tried. As to Mr. Brodie's 
remarks about the system in vogue in Vienna 
there was something of the same kind done in 
Paris: there was one class of people on one 
floor and a different class above, but every one 
was respectably dressed, but a separate stair- 
case might be better. From his experience, the 
favourite method abroad was to put the work- 
men's block behind the buildings íor the 
Senne“ chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 23rd inst., when 
Mr. A. W. Henning's will read a paper on 
“ Тһе Exterior Treatment of Sharp and Acute 
Angles in Street Buildings,” illustrated by 


views. 
Jae meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS. 


THE first visit of the session, which took 
place on the 1oth inst., was to the new building 
of the University College Hospital. Great in- 
terest is always attached to the planning of a 
new hospital of any extent, and for some time 
past the rebuilding of the present one, from the 
designs of Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse & Son, 
has received considerable attention from archi- 
tects generally. As the new building is 
arranged on an extension of the site of the old 
hospital, the erection of one half at a time of 
the complete scheme was undertaken, so that 
the medical work could be continued without 
interruption, and it was to the western half, 
nearing completion, that the members of the 
Association were invited. In the absence of 
the Messrs. Waterhouse, the clerk of works 
kindly gave the necessary explanations еп- 
abling those present to understand the general 
scheme. 

The bold lines of the plan, with four wings 
radiating on the diagonal from a central main 
staircase, were familiar features, and it was to 
the study of the detailed developments that the 
members gave most attention. Each of the 
palatial wards, together with the necessary 
offices, extends the whole length of the wings, 
and is repeated to four stories in height. The 
main staircase encloses the lift well, which 
serves each floor in close proximity to the 
wards. The operating theatres are in a series 
one above the other, accessible from the main 
staircase. Top light in addition to side 
windows is therefore only available for the 
uppermost theatre. The galleries are lined 
with white marble and the floors are laid with 
mosaic, and together with the white glazed 
walls suggest that the materials chosen render 
these important departments perfectly imper- 
vious and clean. 

The problem of producing a perfect hospital 
has yet to be solved. Generally the opinions 
expressed were that in the present instance 
the plan was almost extravagant in places, and, 
at the same time, some of the offices were 
somewhat small in comparison with the 
luxurious spacing of the beds in the wards, 
which are each arranged for twenty-four 
patients. The corridors generally are built in 
salt-glazed bricks up to the height of dados, 
and continued above with white and coloured 
glazed brickwork up to the ceilings. 

The Association is indebted to Messrs. 
Waterhouse & Son for their kindness in 
allowing the visit to take place. 


Passmore Edwards Settlement, 


A second visit was to this interesting building 
designed by Messrs. A. Dunbar Smith & C. C. 
Brewer. The architects have succeeded in 
producing a building which is simple and pic- 
turesque if somewhat deficient in dignity, and 
which is exceedingly well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. 
Accommodation for thirty residents is pro- 
vided, quite distinct from the educational and 
recreative departments, and yet access is 
obtained to every lectare-room and hall in such 
a manner that there is not the slightest incon- 
venience caused by the interchanging oí any 
class or meeting from one part of the building 
to another, while the residents are in a posi- 
tion of easy access to the hall, the gymnasium, 
or any of the class or lecture rooms. 

The detail throughout illustrates the effect to 
be obtained from the use of inexpensive 
materials treated in a rational manner. 

Mr. R. G. Tatton (the Warden) and Mr. C. C, 
Brewer conducted the members round. 

Messrs. Smith & Brewer’s working draw- 
ings and details were also available for general 
inspection. 

— ooo 


CRANE ACCIDENT AT  COUNTERSLIP, NEAR 
BRISTOL.—An accident, resulting in the death of one 
man and the injury of two others, occurred on the 
Sth inst. at the new electric-power station of the 
Bristol Tramways Company at Counterslip. А 
girder weighing nearly eleven tons was being hoisted 
into position when it suddenly fell, and the three men, 
who were travelling up on the girder, were thrown 
to the ground, a distance of 50 ft. 

SURVEYORS INSTITUTION PRELIMINARY EXAMI- 
NATION.—By a clerical error the names of Mr. E. J. 
Andrews and Mr, Frank Bradwell, who failed to 
present themselves at the preliminary examination 
held in London on January 17 and 18, were included 
in the “ pass " list published in the late issue of the 
Builder. The mistake was not ours; we followed 


the list furnished by the Surveyors' Institution. 


THE DWELLING-HOUSE FROM THE DOCTOR'S 


Thursday evening, February 8, the first of the 
free lectures on matters connected with build. ` 
ing arranged by the Carpenters’ Company, 
was given by Dr. Vivian Poore, F.RCP, 
whose subject was The Dwelling-house irom 
the Doctor's Point of View." 
Garnett, M.A., D.C.L., presided. 


for health or sickness the dwelling-house was 
probably the most important. 
place, much depended upon the situation of 
the house ; and if we were free to choose, {rom 
the doctor's point of view it would be infinitely 
better to live in the country than in a city. 
According to a return published by the Regis- 
trar General, of every 100,000 children bom 
in 
Kingdom between 80,000 and 85,000 survived, 
whereas in Manchester—a crowded city—only 
between 60,000 and 65,000 lived. This showed 
conclusively that the waste of life was much 
greater in a city like Manchester than in the 
rural districts of England and Wales. Again, 
according to the life tables of Dr. Tatham, 
the expert statistician to the Registrar General, 
the expectation of the life of a child born in 
the healthy districts of the kingdom was fifty- 
two years, while the expectation of the life of 
a child born in Manchester township was 
twenty-eight years only. Dr.Shirley Murphys 
mortality figures for 1893, for the different dis 
tricts in London, also showed that the more a 
locality was crowded the greater was the 
mortality. For instance, taking 1,000 as the 
average, the mortality of the Strand district 
was 15:02, whereas in Lewisham it was 79. 
and in Hampstead 6°73 only. The question oi 
the soil was the next matter for consideration 
from the doctor's point of view. Which was 
the better, gravel or clay?  Porous soil, such 
as gravel, allowed the gases from the earth to 
ascend into the house. The ordinary gases 
were not very dangerous, but should there bea 
cesspool or rotting rubbish buried, then the 
danger was very considerable. Houses built 
upon porous soil were calculated to aspirate 
the gases from the earth, and the fires in them 
likewise drew the gas out of the soil. There 
were by-laws in most places that the founda- 
tion of houses should be covered with six 


get a vent. ol 
of gas were reduced to a minimum because of 


ahouse. This was shown by the strong smell 
of coal gas when a road was up for repatrs. 
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CARPENTERS' HALL LECTURES: 


POINT OF VIEW. 
AT the Carpenters Hall, London-wall, on 


Mr. William 
Dr. Poore said that of all things which made 
In the first 


the healthy districts of the United 


inches of concrete, but gas from the earth must 
In towns, vent holes for the escape 


the pavements and hard roads, and therefore it 
became extra dangerous to have a vent hole in 


Clay was somewhat undesirable because & 
held moisture, but there was no possibility ol 
gas percolating through it into a house. On 
the whole, clay was a favourable soil for the 
average healthy individual. Aspect was another 
important point from the doctor's point of view, 
because sunlight was very necessary. There 
was an Italian proverb to the effect that where 
the sun did not go the doctor did, and modern 
researches in bacteriology showed that many 
baccilli were killed by sunlight. The man 
who cultivated a garden knew well that the 
south wall was the best, while the north wall 
was the worst. It was the same with a house. 
The best rooms should face south or south-east. 
while it was well to have the larder facing north 
in order to keepthe food away from the sunlight. 
If a man was erecting a detached house, it was 
wise to have an angle directly facing north. 
In this way it was possible to get the sun on all 
sides of the house during the day. If a street 
was so made that on one side the house 
would face north, it would be best to have the 
kitchen and other offices fronting the road, an 
the best rooms facing the garden. This, 0 
course, was the reverse of the ordinary method 
of building houses, but from a doctor s point 
of view it was preferable. With regard to the 
materials for houses, builders were guided a 
good deal by by-laws. Bricks absorbed an 
enormous amount of moisture; stone houses 
were drier, but the by-laws did not include 
wood as a material. Of course, wood as 4 
material for the erection of houses 1n a dense 
city was not to be considered ; the great tire at 
London was largely the result of wood struc 
tures. Nevertheless there was no pen 
material than wood from the point of view ? 
dryness. When a house was some diua 
from another there was no harm if it “2 
constructed of wood instead of bricks, and 19 


lying places. Of course, the chief danger of 


bedrooms with the bathroom stowed away in 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institution was held on Monday, at No. 12, 
Great George-street, Westminster, Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. H. T. Scoble read a 
paper on “ Тһе Bacterial Treatment of Sewage." 
After some preliminary observations, the author 
said that, briefly speaking, bacterial treatment 
was a return to Nature's method of sewage 
purification. The necessary microbes were 
always present, and the aim of the various 
systems was to afford the best possible con- 
ditions, consistent with reasonable expendi- 
ture, for the multiplication and action of these 
beneficent organisms. At the same time, the 
works were under perfect control, and were 
not liable to interference by excessive rainfall 
or frost. 

The author then dealt with the following 
points : (1) What is sewage composed of ? and 
(2) What are bacteria? He said that bacterial 
action is altogether stopped if the sewage is 
strongly acid; and that all bacteria were 
destroyed if allowed to remain too long in 
contact with their own products. Іп the 
absence of water, or at least moisture, they 
were unable to multiply and became 
dormant. The work bacteria do in the 
purification of sewage was first to break 
down and then to oxidise the foul matters 
of which it was partly composed. The aim 
of the earlier bacterial systems was to 
subject the sewage immediately to .aérobic 
action, but it was now held by biological 
authorities that for many substances a pre- 
liminary anaérobic treatment was necessary, 
and this was of especial value in dealing with 
vegetable compounds. To effect thorough 
purification, three separate processes were 
needed, viz. : (1) anacrobic ; (2) partly anaérobic 
and partly acrobic ; and (3) acrobic. Most of 
the impure matters consist of four elements. 
Bacteria were able, apparently, to abstract 
one of these elements from a compound 
for their own use. There were many species 
of micro-organisms that decompose the 
various substances, and the same com- 
pound might be broken up in different ways. 
Unfortunately, the word "filter " had been 
applied to bacteria beds, and its use was so 
extended that it would have to pass. No 
mechanical action took place, and the sewage 
was, therefore, not “ filtered" in the true sense 
of the word. The material in the beds was 
there to afford a resting place for the bacteria, 
which would in its absence be carried away 
with the eftluent. 

The systems in use could be divided into two 
classes, the first of which had as its object the 
destruction of the impurities by acrobic organ- 
isms, while the second consisted of a primary 
decomposition by anaérobes and a secondary 
purification by aérobic action. The ideal 
system would probably provide for three 
separate stages of treatment: (1) anacrobic, 
(2) anacrobic-aérobic, and (3) atrobic. The 
cost of installations would, of course, be 
greater, but as under existing systems an 
eflluent of a sufficient degree of purity was 
readily procurable from any ordinary sewage, 
the advantages that might accrue would be more 
than overbalanced by the disadvantage of an 
increased expenditure. Іп cases where the 
efiluent would contribute to a water supply the 
adoption of this additional safeguard would 
secm to recommend itself. When manufac- 
turing refuse in large quantities was discharged 
into the sewers extra provision might be 
required for the successful treatment of the 
mixed sewage. Pathogenic organisms ог 
discase germs were, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, either destroyed or enfeebled 
in passing through an installation. The condi- 
tions were inimical to their growth or nourish- 
ment. Where the eftluent was discharged into 
tidal waters an anacrobic process only was 
required. Bacterial systems had this strong 
recommendation, that they produce no sludge. 
Where screens were used there was a certain 
ainount of matter retained which must be dis- 
posed of, but screening was no novelty. The 
residue from micro-organic treatment was іп- 
offensive, and might be termed “ burnt-out 
ash." It accumulated very slowly, and its 
occasional removal was neither a source of 
great expense nor nuisance. This was, how- 
ever, but a secondary point as compared with 
the quality of the efiluent produced. It was 
only by bacterial treatinent that water could be 
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make wooden houses in the urban districts 
illegal was a very strong measure indeed. 
However, there was some indication that the 
Local Government Board were losing their 
enmity to wood, and that they would allow 
wood to be used as a building material in out- 


a wooden house was from fire, but the 
danger was very small when the structure 
was of one story only and separated from 
another building by a reasonable distance. It 
was obvious that wood was a cheap building 
material, and there was no doubt that it would 
be used in the future. If the Carpenters' Com- 
pany were to offer a prize for the best design 
of a wooden cottage they would be doing a 
good work. There was a wooden cottage 
erected recently at the modest cost of 105/. 
A strong fight had been going on since, but in 
all probability it would be allowed to remain. 
Another important point, from a doctor's 
point of view, was the internal arrange- 
ments of a house. Тһе typical London 
house was open to a good deal of 
criticism. Smells from the kitchen generally 
ascended into all the rooms upstairs. Before 
the master rose in the morning he could tell 
that there was fried bacon for breakfast. 
Sanitary inspectors used the smoke test for 
drains—a good test of the internal arrange- 
ments of a house was the fried bacon test. 
Upstairs there was generally a cul-de-sac of 


an odd corner, from which came what 
а housemaid would describe as a faint 
odour. The cellars were supposed to keep 
the house dry, but in the winter time cold 
draughts would ascend from them into every 
room of the house. Cellars were a great 
objection. A proper system of ventilation 
should exist in every house. It was wise to 
have the kitchen and the other offices onone side 
of the hall, and the dining and other rooms on 
the other side. There should be a fanlight 
over the street door, and a window at the other 
end of the hall, so that there could be a free 
current of air. The stove for heating the hall 
should have an air inlet underneath, and a 
good means of ventilating a room was to have 
one of the top panels of the door cut out and a 
hinge placed upon it, so that it could be opened 
to admit fresh air. This had been adopted at 
the University Hospital on his suggestion, with 
good results. Again, a dwelling-house, from a 
doctor's point of view, should have a good 
garden. The by-laws which said that the 
maximum garden for a house 100 ft. high 
should be 25 ft. deep, was an absu.dity. One 
could imagine two rows of houses roo ft. 
in height, separated by 24 ft. of road- 
Way, and each with 25 ft. of garden only! 
He was a great advocate of gardens, and would 
sooner live ina hovel with a garden attached 
than in such a by-law house. The cubic 
capacity of a house should alone be considered 
In rating ; for sanitary purposes there should 
be no rating upon gardens, because gardens 
Were a sanitary gain to the whole district. The 
Proposal to rate gardens as a site value was 
nothing less than sanitary perdition. There was 
à new Act called the Private Streets Works Act, 
which provided for the kerbing, channelling, 
&c., of private streets. Local Authorities could 
do the work themselves, and charge in propor- 
lion to the frontage of the property. A friend 
of his had a fine house, formerly occupied by 
Sir Joseph Banks. It had large grounds, and 
was practically an island surrounded by a 
Private road of about half a mile. The 
Authorities kerbed and channelled it as if it 
had to stand the trafic of Cheapside, and 
charged him 2,0001. The worst feature of such 
a thing was the hardship it might inflict upon 
а poor тап. A man might buy a corner plot 
for a small sum, and then later be called upon 
to pay Sol. or gol. for road-making. Altogether 
back gardens were a very necessary and 
desirable addition to a house. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Poore. He said he was particularly struck 
by the plea for clay soil. Of all districts in 
London Hampstead was the most healthy, and 
а large part of this was clay soil. 

The vote was carried with acclamation. 

The lecture was illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs shown by limelight. 


— a n nanan 
MEMORIAL TABLET, ST. JOHN’s CHURCH, WIGAN. 
A brass tablet, in memory of the late Sir Colin 
Lindsay, has just been erected in St. John's Church, 
Wigan. The plate, which is mounted on oak, has 


been engraved by Mr. John Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham. 
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effectively freed from its unnatural burden, 
se wage. 
sidered and properly executed scheme was pure 
enough to be discharged into a stream, ditch, 
or pond without any risk whatever of subse- 
quent putrefaction or 
or fowl. 
with automatic gear, 
where it was not provided, constant atten- 
dance was necessitated. The beds required 
raking over from time to time owing to 
the production of a suríace film and the growth 
of weeds, which in warm weather was very 
rapid. Some forms of gear needed a little oil- 
ing at intervals a few minutes’ attention once 
a week would suffice for this and the change 
of filters. 
matter retained must be speedily taken away. 
He doubted whether it was worth while to 
include an item under a heading of “annual 
expenditure " for the removal of the burnt-out 
ash. The septic tank at Belle Isle, Exeter, 
had taken the sewage, without screening, from 
1,500 people for over three and a half years; 
no mineral residue had yet been removed, and 
the quantity of such matter in the tank in no 
way interfered with its efficiency. 


The effluent from апу well- con- 


injury to fish, Hesh, 
The annual cost of up-keep was, 
a nominal amount; 


Where screens were employed, the 


Experiments were being made in the sepa- 


rate purification of manufacturers' waste of 
vegetable and animal origin. 
a brewery together with a little domestic 
sewage had been treated with some measure 
of success, and the discharge from a jain factory 
would, it was believed, yield good results. 
installation was now being put down to treat 
the sewage from the kennels of a hunt—the 
solid excreta were reserved as far as possible 
and sold to leather manufacturers. 
installations were at work or being constructed 
in connexion with private houses, and where 
proper grease-traps were used to catch the 
grease from kitchens and sculleries success 
was assured. 


The refuse from 


An 


Many 


The author then described the Dibdin or 


Sutton system, the Scott-Moncrieff svstem, and 
the Septic tank system. As to Colonel Ducat's 
method of purifying sewage, the idea was to 
expose the sewage to air as much as possible. 
Instead of building solid walls round the filter- 
ing material (vitritied clinker } to 4 in. in size) 
it was encased in agricultural drain pipes set in 
cement, the whole on a concrete floor. 
pipes were tilted inwards at such an angle that 
the liquid could not escape. At intervals layers 
of 3-in. pebbles extend right through the bed. 
During winter, owing to constant evaporation, 
the beds would freeze were they not enclosed 
and warmed by a supply of hot air. 
feature of the Polarite Biological Sprinker 

system was the method of distributing the 
sewage over the beds. 
Candy-Caink gear would show how this was 
done. 
detritus chamber designed to hold the flow of 
half an hour. 
vented the solids from passing on, and it was 
claimed that they were broken up by bacterial 
action. Where sufficient fall was not available 
to allow of two filtrations, a “sludge-digesting 
bed" was employed; this was very similar 
to the first chamber in the Scott-Moncrietf 
system. The filters were made up of layers 
of “polarite” and gravel. 
Dibdin and Septic tank systems had from time 
to time been proposed, and might in some 
parts be seen at work. Some time ago thc 
author had a system described to him which 
appeared to imitate both the Septic and Scott- 
Moncriett systems in the preliminary stages, 
and the sewage afterwards passed through 


These 


The chief 


The description of the 
The sewage was first trcated in a small 


A screen at the further end pre- 


Variations of the 


four shallow filters of small coal in succession. 


The only objection to such amplification was 
on the financial side. 


For some time past the Leeds City Council 
had been endeavouring, by mcans of practical 
tests on a Working scale, to ascertain whether 
bacterial treatment would effectively апа 
economically purify the local sewage. The 
sewage contained a very large amount of 
iron, and the surfaces of the filters were at 
times completely coated with it. A large 
quantity of dye liquor also found its way into 
the sewers. Several systems were heing tried, 
and as recently as September last it was 
decided to extend the scope of the experi- 
ments. It was too early as yet to arrive at 
any definite conclusion, but the results so far 
had been very satisfactory. 

An exhaustive report by Dr. Clowes, chemist, 
and Dr. Houston, bacteriologist, on the bacte- 
rial treatinent at Barking and Crossness (the 
outfalls for the sewage of London north and 
south of the Thames respectively), was pub- 
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lished last October by the London County | has its own gear, is separately supplied with | requisite area of land, is this condition open to 
Council. A single and also a double filtration | tank effluent, and works independently. А | modification. Final land treatment entails 
were employed, the coke used was “ walnut" | further type of gear, designed for small instal- | additional expense for the purchase of the land, 
size, and depths varying from 4 ft. to 13 ft. were | lations—say for an asylum or country-house— | and also increases the difficulty of securing 
tried. The thickness of the filtering material | has for its object the control of the flow on to] suitable sites for installations, as it is only after 
made but little difference to the effluent. The | the filters. Were the flow not regulated, the | the sewage has passed through the filters and 
working capacity was considerably reduced | beds would receive the merest trickle at night, thereby fallen some 4 ft. to 8 ft. that the 
(from one-half to one-third of the gross] and in the morning an altogether excessive |land comes into use. Pumping machinery 
capacity of the beds), and this appears to be] amount. As this might impair their efficiency, | may even be required to raise the 
mainly due to the fragments of straw and | the flow is stored in the tank until just enough | effluent so as to pass it over the land. 
chaff, apparently derived from horse-dung, and | has accumulated to fill a bed. With this gear | As to the destination of the eftluent, it is always 
to woody fibre derived from the wear of (һе | three beds are generally provided; any two | possible by increasing the number of filters to 
wood pavement." According to Dr. Clowes, | work alternately while the third is resting." further purify the effluent until a good potable 
the points of advantage of bacterial over] Adam's siphonic apparatus, Ridgway's auto-] water is obtained. This practically complete 
chemical treatment are: (1) It requires по | matic distributor, and the Candy-Caink dis- | purification would very largely add to the cost, 
chemicals. (2) It ырс no offensive sludge, | tributor were then described. Proceeding, the | and I am afraid there would be a sentimental 
but only a deposit of sand or vegetable tissue, | author said: “The first point in connexion, | objection to drinking ‘sewage water.’ It is 
which is free from odour. (3) It removes the | perhaps, with any and every scheme is, What | essential that the efluent should not putresce 
whole of the suspended matter, instead of only | will it cost? 1 do not propose to enter upon | even when incubated. . . . When the sewage 
about 80 per cent. thereof. (4) It effects the | the question of cost at any length or to com- | is very foul or the effluent will become a part 
removal of 51°3 per cent. of the dissolved | pare the various systems with each other іп | source of a water supply, it may be advisable 
oxidisable and putrescible matter, as compared | this respect. Local facilities both as regards | to have a chemical and bacteriological examina. 
with only 17 per cent. removed by chemical | material and labour are of vital importance, tion made. This is more particularly needed 
treatment. (5) The resultant liquid or effluent | and the fall obtainable will always be one of | when it is feared that chemical wastes will 
is entirely free from objectionable smell, and the chief considerations. In every case the | interfere with bacterial action. The samples 
does not become foul when it is kept ; it further | aim of the surveyor will be to avoid pumping | should always be averaged, and it is impor- 
maintains the life of fish. if by any means he can do so. This may at|tant to bear in mind that the original 
The author then quoted from the report of | times be accomplised by reducing the gradient] samples, of which the average is made up, 
the experts appointed by the Manchester Cor- | of the sewer for some distance from the out- | must be  proportionate to the flow. The 
poration as to the importance of carrying out | fall. The levels of the proposed site or sites] samples should be collected after a few dry 
a searching experimental investigation as to] should be accurately taken and the invert of | days, if possible, and they ought to be labelled 
how the bacteriological processes could be|the sewer marked on the plan. The fall that | with name of place, date, and time. Dataasto 
most advantageously applied to а sewage|can be allowed will then be ascertained, but | the rainfall of the district for some time before, 
possessing the special character of that of|it must be borne in mind that the effluent|and the water supply per head of popula- 
Manchester. The conclusions they agree оп | will have to pass over land whenever а | tion should be obtained and given to the ana- 
might be briefly summed up as follows. The | Local Government Board loan is wanted.|lyst. Trade discharges, if voluminous, should 
bacterial system was the system best adapted | Existing outfall works should be inspected, аз | Бе independently sampled. If samples are 
for the purification of the sewage of Man- it may be possible to adapt them. When the | taken from installations at work for the purpose 
chester. The inquiry had shown that each bed | sewage is purely domestic no difficulty will be|of ascertaining the degree of purification 
might safely receive four filings per diem, | experienced in effectually purifying it by bac- | effected, great care must be exercised to obtain 
provided that the sewage had undergone septic | terial treatment. If fibre from wood-pave-| proper figures, and sterilised bottles must be 
preparation in tanks, and that the bed was|ments has to be dealt with it will require| used. The rate of flow must be frequently 
accorded one day's rest in every week. The | special provision, as it is essential for its speedy | gauged and the time calculated that will elapse 
experiments showed that the bacterial system | dissolution that it be subjected to a definite | before the successive stages are reached. That 
of treatment was efficacious at all seasons of | anaerobic process. Discharges from breweries, | is to say, if, in a septic tank installation, the flow 
the year. The recommendations were to the | galvanising works, and fellmongers' yards, to | is sufficient to fill the tank once in eighteen 
effect that the sewage be screened and then | mention three only of the many industries] hours, the tank eftluent must be sampled 
passed through the present open tanks. These | whose waste products are encountered in the | eighteen hours after samples of the sewage are 
tanks should be provided with submerged | sewers, must, if in any quantity, be most care- | taken—samples of the final effluent must be 
walls and floating scum-boards, so as to retard | fully considéred. It will be well to secure the | obtained from the filter that receives the tank 
the flow of the mineral and organic matters in | fullest information obtainable as to quantity and | effluent already sampled. Analysis should be 
suspension. That the effluent from the open | time of the discharges, and to know if the same | left to chemists and bacteriologists, as it is 
tanks be passed through the double contact | (аке place at regular intervals The normal | essentially specialists’ work. It is useless for 
beds. агу - weather flow should be ascertained | апу one to attempt delicate analyses with but 
“It has been pointed out," continued {ће | by gauging, and it is best to do this over as] imperfect apparatus and а limited experience 
author, that each bed must have a period | long a period as possible. Readings should be of the work. The future of bacterial treat- 
of rest after discharging before it is filled | taken each hour for at least twenty-four hours, | ment and the future of sewage disposal are, | 
again. The work to be done consists of It is a good plan to average the results from | believe, one and the same thing. А Royal 
filling the first bed, diverting the flow when | several days, as instances have been known | Commission is investigating the subject at the 
- it is full to the next in the series, discharg- | where the data furnished as regards flow bore | present moment, and it is hoped the Report, 
ing it after the arranged time of contact, по relation to the actual amount of sewage | when it appears, will definitely state that, sub- 
roviding a period of rest and charging the | delivered at the works. In England the Local | ject to certain conditions as to dimensions of 
first filter again when the last has been filled, | Government Board's regulations are so severe | tanks, beds, &c., bacterial systems may be 
thereby establishing a complete cycle. In] in connexion with bacterial systems that the adopted without subsequent land treatment. 
addition, provision should be made for cutting | cost is much enhanced. This applies to all |The Report of the invaluable Manchester 
out any filter for a rest of a week or so. With | schemes where loans are needed to carry out | experiments, the results of bacterial treatment 
a continual flow of sewage constant attendance | the work, and as it is practically impossible to | at Barking and Crossness, and the undoubted 
must be provided. In addition to the expense | pay for the construction out of revenue, many |success of the installations on various systems 
thereby incurred the efficiency of the works |local authorities are waiting for the report of | now at work throughout the United Kingdom 
will, to a certain extent, depend on the un-|the Royal Commission. Why these regula-| and abroad, warrant the inference that bac- 
remitting attention of the men whose duty it is | tions should be insisted on it is not easy to say. | terial treatment is universally applicable. Nol 
to look after the filters, at any hour of the day Scotland and Ireland have no such hampering | only is the cost less, but the results are tar 
or night and in all weathers. With automatic | restrictions, and in England, where installa- superior to any obtained by the use of 
working it will be possible to deal with the | tions can be put down out of revenue, some of | chemicals, and the sludge difficulty does not 
sewage of a district by separate installations at | the supposed necessary requirements need not | arise. Further, as the nitrates derived from 
different sites, without adding in any great | Бе complied with. The conditions are :— the nitrogenous substances are in such form 
degree to the cost. Extensive sewering and I. Each set of filters (/.c. both coarse and | and in such quantity as to be readily assumi- 
pumping will thereby often be avoided. The fine) must be of sufficient capacity to contain | lated by plant life, it may be that in time 
advantage of employing automatic alternating the normal dry-weather flow for twenty-four | to come this manurial value will be utilised by 
ear was first recognised in connexion with | hours. Coarse grain beds can hold 25 рег | extensive irrigation. At any rate, it will not be 
the Septic tank system. Where proper gear is | cent. sewage and hine beds 334 per cent. This | necessary to flood the land at unsuitable 
used the filters cannot run over, be insufficiently | means, taking an eight-hour cycle, that the beds | scasons, nor will there be any risk of making 
filled emptied too soon, nor allowed tco long | must be large enough to deal with three times | it sewage-sick. | 
а period of contact, «с. The success attained | the dry-weather flow, ic. опе volume normal, It is, of course, impossible to say anything 
by the gear naturally led to the manufacture of | two volumes storm water. definite as to the continuance of any one 
further apparatus, and I propose to refer to 2. Land has to be obtained at the rate of опе | system in use at present, as extended 
veral types of gear in use. acre рег 1,000 population to take the eſtluent. research may enable us to improve оп 
5 MI Scoble then described the original| 3. Storm water filters of some coarse|existing methods. Experience and the 
tomatic alternating gear of the Septic | material, such as clinker, burnt ballast, or | evidence of bacteriologists point more and 
ер к system, which is still at work, though] gravel, must be provided in addition to the|more clearly to the fact that а preliminary 
ү the forms now generally adopted occupy | above to treat a further quantity of storm water | process of anaérobic action is essential, and 
and are designed to meet varying | equal to three times the dry-weather flow.] that in order to obtain the best results the 


less eats Thus one form provides for | Instead of filters a special area of land can be|two subsequent stages of purification should 
rede d discharge—that is, the interval | set apart to receive storm water. proceed independently. By a modification 


Es the filling and emptying of the bed] The policy of providing more than sufficient of its regulations the Local Government 


is always the same, ог, in other words, із | filtering accommodation for sewage has its Board could sanction two beds (successive), 
ла M еа by the rate of flow. In another | good points, but it may be questioned whether | each of rather less than half the capacity o! 
not à E ear an overflow from the second bed, | it is necessary to do so on so liberal a scale. | those now used, to deal with the products 
p Hat is full, fills a bucket, which then | Тһе insistence on ‘final land treatment тау | of anaérobic activity. The cost would not 
when t 4 raises the discharge - valve of the first | be considered a mistake, as where proper filter- | be so much as at present (with land), and 
drops i so on, each bed in a cycle of three or 
bed, an. emptied as soon as the bed next in 
four eas been filled. Each set of four beds 
or 


ing material is used no further purification is | the result would leave nothing to be desired. 
needed. Only in very exceptional cases, where | It may be taken as certain that automatic 
it is practically impossible to obtain the | working will be a sinc quá non. 
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Different systems of sewage disposal have 


come into prominence and again receded from 
our view because the working of Nature, the 
one abiding condition, has been disregarded. 
Sewage farms had too much work given them 
to do, and. as an inevitable result, were in- 
capacitated from doing it properly by reason 
of ‘sewage sickness. Chemical precipitation, 
tried to stop putrefaction or decay, was followed 
by ‘secondary decomposition’ in the effluent, 
and brought us face to face with a further diffi- 
culty—‘ sludge. Bacterial treatment is ап 
application of the methods which observers 
have seen Nature make use of ; and I trust that 
in years to come it will not be said that those 
who advocated its adoption were unduly 
optimistic, but that they advised the use of the 
only eflicient and economical process of sewage 
disposal." 

À discussion on the subject then took place, 
in which the following gentleman took part, 
viz, Messrs. Willis Bund, H. H. Collins, — 
Graham, A. W. Fowler, J. N. Horsfield, A. E. 
Hudson, and Howard Martin. The general 
opinion appeared to be that the bacterial treat- 
ment of sewage had not been put to a sufficient 
test. Large sums of money had already been 
spent inperfecting the arrangements for the dis- 
posal of sewage, and it would beincurring risk of 
a great waste to increase that expenditure on a 
scheme that had not been fully tested. Sewage 
would admit of no universal treatment—that 
which came from a manufacturing town had 
different properties to that of a rural district 
and required to be treated in a different 
manner. The discussion was adjourned. 


umorem — 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the General Purposes 
Committee brought up the following report 


* We intimated in our report to the Council on 
November 21 that we had under consideration the 
wbole question of the present arrangements with 
regard (с the taking out of quantities for works 
undertaken by the Council. The matter has been 
before a sub-committee for some time past, and as 
the result of the report we have received we have 
come to the conclusion that it is expedient that cer- 
tain alterations should be made in the standing 
orders dealing with the taking out of quantities, 
and in the terms of remuneration to quantity 
surveyors, so far as architectural works are 
concerned, 

Responsibility of Quantity Surveyors—The first 
paragraph of Standing Order No. 209 provides that 
2 quantity surveyor shall be employed by the 
Council (whenever required) to prepare bills of 
quantities for all large works, the Council accepting 
the responsibility for such bills of quantities. We 
are of opinion that it is advisable to continue the 
practice of employing outside quantity surveyors 
for all large or complicated works, but we are also 
of opinion that an alteration should be made in the 
present system, whereby the Council accepts the 
responsibility for the bills of quantities, Our atten- 
tion has been called to inaccuracies in quantities 
recently taken out bv one'of the quantity surveyors, 
and to the fact that considerable additions to the 
Cost of the buildings might have resulted therefrom. 
We think that with a view to obviate as far as 
possible future inaccuracies, and to protect the 
Council against any such additional cost, the 
quantity surveyors should be made responsible for 
their quantities. We may add that this is the 
practice in the case of the quantity surveyors em- 
ployed by other public bodies. 

Quantities for Similar Works. — It sometimes 
happens, especially in the case of artizans' dwell- 
ings, that a portion of a building to be erected is 
mere repetition of a building for which quantities 
have already been taken out. We think that in 
such cases, when the architect is of opinion that 
that course would be practicable and expedient, the 
old quantities may be utilised instead of taking out 
tresh quantities. The standing orders which we 
suggest include a provision to this effect. 

Small Works —As regards small works carried out 
under the direction of the architect, we are of 
opinion that the Committees concerned should 
decide, on the advice of the architect, as to whether 
quantities should be taken or not, and that if it is 
decided to supply quantities they should be pre- 
pared by the architect's staff. We have framed the 
proposed standing order accordingly. We may add 
that it has been the practice since Standing Order 
No. 179 was framed (by which all works referred to 
the manager to carry out, ior which bills of 
quantities and, where necessary, complete specifica- 
tions and drawings are not supplied, are to be con- 
sidered as jobbing works) to take out in the 
Architect's Department quantities for small works. 

Measiiement of Extras and Omissions,—The pre- 
*ent standing orders provide that extras and omis- 
sions are to be measured by the surveyor who has 
taken out the quantities. This, of course, means 
that їп the cases іп which an outside surveyor has 
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been employed, all variations, however small, must 
be adjusted by that surveyor. We understand from 
the architect that this system is cumbersome and 
unnecessary, and he proposes that any extras or 
omissions should be measured by the measuring 
surveyors in his department, and valued by him in 
accordance with the priced and signed bills of 
quantities. We see no objection to this course, and 
we are assured by the architect that if he has the 
right to call for all dimensions, he will have no diffi- 
culty in dealing with the variations as proposed 
The architect states that a similar course is followed 
by Government Departments and by the London 
School Board. We suggest that Standing Order 
No. 403 should be revised accordingly. 

Terms of Remuncration to Quantity Susveyors.—We 
are strongly of opinion that the present terms of 
remuneration are inadequate, and if the Council 
adopts our proposal to make the quantity surveyors 
responsible for their quantities, it will of course be 
essential that the present rate of payment should be 
increased. The present rate is as follows— 

Per cent. 
On works up to 2,0004...................... 1} 
» between 2,000/. and 10,000/. 1 
- „  10,000l,and 20,000). i 
Above 20,000l. by special arrangement. 

On this subject it has been represented to us that 
the scale of payment does not prove to be by any 
means satisfactory, and that in several cases the 
work has not only been unremunerative, but has 
cost more than the fees received for it: also that 
the Council's terms compare most unfavourably with 
those paid by Government offices generally and 
other public bodies, and that in the case of work 
done for private clients the fees are more than 
double those paid by the Council. We have care- 
fully considered tbe question, and now submit for 
the consideration of the Council a revised scale, 
which we think would form a íair rate of remu- 
neration. 

Number of Quantity Surveyors.—It will be necessary 
to terminate the existing agreements with the 
quantity surveyors as the conditions of appointment 
will be entirely altered if our recommendations are 
adopted, and it will no doubt be necessary to revise 
the present list of surveyors. We have already 
reported to the Council that the present number of 
surveyors employed—viz., four, is inadequate to 
meet the growing needs of the Council, and we 
therefore think that, in revising the list, the number 
of surveyors should be increased. 

Work to be offered to Surveyors іт Rotation.—It has 
been suggested that work should be offered to the 
quantity surve yors in rotation, and as this appears 
to us to be a desirable course, we have framed a 
recommendation accordingly. 

Standing Order No. 179—Fobbing Works.— We 
have referred above to Standing Order No. 179, the 
first paragraph of which is as follows :— 

‘All works referred to the manager to carry out, 

for which bills of quantities and, where necessary, 
complete specifications and drawings are not sup- 
plied, shall be considered as jobbing works.’ 
It seems to us that under this regulation works 
may be carried out on a jobbing schedule which 
should. not so be treated, and for which the schedule 
was never intended. We think, therefore, that it 
would be advisable to alter the wording of the 
standing order so as to provide that ‘all works 
referred to the manager to carry out, which cannot 
be treated as estimated works and for which no 
estimate has been prepared, shall be considered as 
jobbing works.' | 

Quantities for Engincering Work. —We may add 
that the Engineer has reported that, upon a review 
of the whole subject, he does not think that any 
material change is required, so far as his depart- 
ment is concerned, and that. the present arrange- 
ments have worked well in the past. We do not, 
therefore, suggest that any alterations should be 
made in the standing orders which relate to the 
taking out of quantities for engineering works. 

Accommendations.—Our recommendations to give 
effect to the views embodied in this report are as 
follows :— 


(a) That the following be a standing order in place of 
Standing Order No. 209, so far as it relates to quantities 
for architectural works :— ) 

A quantity surveyor is to be employed by the Council to 
prepare bills of quantities for all complicated or large 
works, the surveyor employed being responsible in all 
cases for the accuracy of the quantities. | . 

Copies of the bills of quantities are to be supplied with 
the specifications and drawings to persons who wish to 
tender, and each person is to be invited to tender on the 
bills of quantities thus supplied. | 

Whenever it is proposed to carry out works of a similar 
Nature to any for which quantities have already been 
taken out, those quantities may be utilised as a schedule 
for the works so contemplated, if in the opinion of the 
architect, such a course would be practicable and 
expedient, the cost of such works being based on actual 
measurements priced in accordance with such schedule. 

For small works carried out under the direction of tbe 
architect, the architect shall advise the committees con- 
cerned as to whether quantities аге to be taken or not. If 
quantities are supplied in such cases they shall be prepared 
by the architect's staff. : 

In all works carried out ur.der the direction of the archi- 
tect for which bills of quantities have been prepared, the 
extras and omissiors аге to be measured by the measuring 
surveyors in his department, and are to be valued by him 
in accordance with the priced and signed bills of quantities. 

(^) That Standing Order No. 403 be amended by the 

substitution of the words ‘extras and miss ons are to be 
mcasured by the measuring surveyors in his departniei t, 
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for the words ‘extras and omis inns are to be measured 
by the surveyor who has taken out the quantities. 

(c) That the first paragraph of Standıng Order No. 179 

amended, so as to re | 

‘All works referred to the manager to carry out which 
cannot be treated as estimated works, and for which no 
imate has been prepared, shall be considered as jobbing 
works. 

(d) That the following be the scale of payment to 
the quantity surveyors employed on architectural wor l. s, 
viz. — 


On works up to 1, 00. 94 „. 2 percent, 
On works over 1,000/, and not exceeding 
5,0004. in value 1 » 


On works over 5,000. and not exceeding 
20,0002. in value - M СЕ 
On works over 20,0004 and not exceeding 
30,0094, in value m Men 
On works over 30,0007. and not exceeding 
50,0004, in value T ks s 1K n 
On works over 50,000. and not exceeding 
70,0007. in value "S 59-104 
On works over 70,000/. by special arrangement. 
(Provided that the scale shall operate in such a way that 
the remuneration for any work shall in no case be less than 
that which would be paid for a smaller work.) г 
(c) That the present agreements with the quantity sur. 
veyors employed for architectural works be terminated, and 
that the list of firms to be employed for such works be re: 


vised and enlarged. . Я 
That the engineer and architect be instructed to offer 


work in rotation to the various quantity surveyors.’ 
The recommendations were all agreed to. 


— —3———— 


THE CLERKS OF WORKS' ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE seventeenth annual dinner of the Clerks 
of Works' Association of Great Britain was 
held on Monday evening in the King's Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair, supported by Messrs. 
H. H. Statham, M. Garbutt, H. Phillips 
Fletcher, R. H. Hale, J. Spooner (President), 
F. Plowman (vice-President), E. W. Nightin- 
gale, F. Dashwood (secretary), and about 250 
members and friends of the Association. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (the Chairman proposing the toasts, 
and Mr. M. Garbutt replying for “Тһе Army, 
Navy, Reserve, and Colonial Forces), 

Mr. J. Davies proposed “ The Architects and 
Surveyors,” coupled with the names of Mr. 
H. H. Statham and Mr. R. H. Hale. Clerks of 
works were, he said, much beholden to archi- 
tects and surveyors, but he wished those gentle- 
men would help clerks in the matter of salaries. 
Wages were going up all round, but those of 
clerks of works were practically stationary. 

The toast having been received with musical 
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honours, 


Mr. H. H. Statham, in responding for the 
architects, said the thanks of architects were 
due to good and experienced clerks of works 
for the way in which they assisted in carrying 
out architects’ designs. The clerk of works 
was a very ancient institution, for there was 
very little doubt that our medizeval cathedrals 
were carried out by people who played very 
much the same part that clerks of works do 
now on buildings ; and in modern times how 
much did not architects owe to the knowledge, 
experience, and loyalty of the clerk of works ? 
A few weeks ago he became acquainted 
with the fact that the clerk of works was an 
institution which did not exist in America, 
and it was stated that this gave rise to a good 
deal of difference between architects and clients 
about supervision. The client expected the 
architect to give that constant and immediate 
supervision to every detail which, in this 
country, was happily supplied by clerks of 
works and which, of course, no merely human 
architect could possibly supply. As to the 
stationary character of the salaries of clerks of 
works, he might remind them that the salaries 
of architects were stationary also. And clerks of 
works could be congratulated on being engaged 
in practical work about which there were 
no troublesome controversies — no battles 
of styles to make one reflect sometimes as to 
whether one was right or wrong. They knew 
what their duties were, which was a blessing ; 
and he would remind them, at a time when all 
England was rather taken up with the death of 
that great prose poet and writer on art, John 
Ruskin, that one prominent point in Ruskin's 
writings on architecture was the emphasis he 
always gave to practical work—to the fact that 
architecture springs from the practical condi- 
tions of construction, and that style depends on 
those conditions, and that much controversy as 
to style would be settled if one looked at the 
conditions of buildirg which the materials de- 
manded. 

Mr. R. H. Hale responded for the surveyc rs 
remarking that а few years ago be was 
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giving the case away, for 
admitted the possibility of a junior man being 
appointed clerk of works. If they modified 
their second rule, he believed that they would 
be doing much good for the Association and 
their members, and that the Association would 
become more truly representative of the clerks 
of works of Great Britain. 


clerk of works himself, and the knowledge he 
gained then had been of much assistance to 
him as a surveyor. He got into touch asa 
clerk of works with work and with men. 
Clerks of works had great power over those 
under them, and he would remind them that a 
bullying master made a swearing man and 
thata willing worker was made by kindness. 
Never should a clerk of works think he be- 
means himself in chatting with a workman. 
Mr. J. Brady, Editor of the Clerk of Works’ 
Four nal, proposed the toast of The Worship- 
ful Company of Carpenters," remarking on the 
numerous acts of kindness the Association had 
received from the Company. The Carpenters’ 
Company were doing very good educational 
work and were trying to make men work with 
their heads as well as their hands. 
Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, in response, said 
the Company felt the benefit of association 
with the clerks of works. He was of opinion 
that every architect ought to be a surveyor, 
though every surveyor could not be an archi- 
' tect. It had been stated that the building trade 
would be adversely affected by the war, but he 
did not think so, with money at its present 
rice. 
Р The Chairman then proposed the toast of the 
evening, The Clerks of Works’ Association," 
and in doing so he said that clerks of works 
were absolutely essential to architects in their 
work, and an association like the Clerks of 
Works’ Association might be, and he trusted 
was, the nucleus for turning out men 
thoroughly fitted for their work. The objects 
of the Association as set forth in the printed 
rules were very clear, and in their way seemed 
admirable. The importance of the Clerks of 
Works’ Association must be obvious to every- 
one in the building trade, especially to archi- 
tects, and he hoped it was to clerks of works 
themselves. That might appear an unneces- 
sary statement, and what he had to say might 
be unpopular ; but he was told that the mem- 
bership of the Association was 170, and that 
last year the number was about the same. 
That appeared to:be to a certain extent un- 
satisfactory, for what was wanted was that 
the Association should be truly representa. 
tive of the clerks of works of Great Britain, 
and as a truly interested outsider he thought 
if this was to be the case the numbers 
should be increased. If there was an associa- 
tion or an institution in which the motto: 
“Unity is Strength“ was particularly desirable, 
and which should be truly representative, it 
was that of the Clerks of Works' Association, 
and he thought these ends could be easily 
attained ; and if the Association could be made 
morc representative, he was quite sure it would 
be made more use of by architects. He did 
not think that examinaticn simply, however 
good and useful it might be, was in any way 
a sufficient qualification for a good clerk of 
works. In a clerk of works an ounce of prac- 
tical knowledge was worth a pound of theory. 
In his opinion, one qualification for a clerk of 
works should be four or five years in a good 
building yard, though in saying that he did not 
want to depreciate the work or position of the 
clerk of works ; he would say the same, in a 
limited degrce, of young architects. In the 
course of his twenty years' experience as an 
architect he had discovered a danger which 
clerks of works were exposed to, viz., learn- 
ing carpentry to the exclusion of masonry 
—being proficient in carpentry work but not 
in masonry work, and sometimes not in brick- 
layers work. Here it was where experience 
in a builder's yard would do good to the young 
clerk of works. Architects often found that a 
really trustworthy, hardworking builder's fore- 
man made an admirable clerk of works ; but if 
4 clerk of works, having passed some years in 
a builder's yard, joined the Clerks of Works’ 
Association and availed himself of the library, 
the examinations, and the papers read before 
the Association, he had an opportunity of 
becoming second to none in hiscalling. As to 
salaries of clerks of works, that was a difficult 
question. He wished that clerks of works 
could be employed on every work at a good 
salary, but there were some works on which 
an architect found it practically impossible to 
employ a clerk of works at a high salary. The 
Association, he conceived, was not in any 
sense а trades-union association, and he 
thought it should include younger members 
of the profession, who, though they had 
not had the experience of abler men, were 
(et experienced enough to undertake small 
ч orks on which they might commence their 
ү No man was, according to the rules, 


admitted to membership unless he had had 
three or four years’ experience, and not until he 
was forty years of age unless he had passed the 
examination. This seemed to him an unwise 
and unnecessary limitation, and he should 
strongly advise an early amendment of the 
rule. Hethought it would strengthen the Asso- 
ciation if architects could apply to them with 
confidence for the man they wanted at the 
salary that could be paid. Architects could be’ 
trusted to get the best salaries they could for 
clerks of works. According to the rules, 
allowances were made to clerks in extreme 
distress, and outside help was absolutely 
refused. That was excellent in itself, but why 
should not the Association have a benevolent 
society ? Architects had, in connexion with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and they 
did not hesitate to get subscriptions from out- 
side and inside their ranks for such an object. 
He suggested for the consideration of the 
Council of the Association that so useful an 
adjunct should be formed. The clerks of 
works’ position on a building was an extremely 
difficult one, and essential qualifications were 
tact, good faith, and firmness—his motto should 
be “ Fidelie et Audax." In conclusion, the 
chairman said that in his remarks he had had 
but one wish, viz., the welfare of the Clerks of 
Works’ Association. 

Mr. J. Spooner, the President of the Associa- 
tion, in response, said that perhaps a member- 
ship of 170 was not truly representative of 
clerks of works, but it had been the endeavour 
of the Association to enroll good men, and 
unless a man came to them with good cre- 
dentials he could not be admitted. Among the 
objects of the Association were the drawing 
together of men in the same trade so that they 
might mutually benefit by the exchange of 
ideas; the reading of papers (which were 
printed in their Fournal) and the holding of 
discussions at the monthly meetings held at Car- 
penters’ Hall; and the assisting of members to 
obtain employment. Regarding the question 
of salaries, he asked the assistance of the 
architects present in “levelling up" matters. 
Salaries were sometimes offered clerks 
of works which were not the wages of 
a London mechanic. The Association was 
now admitting Associates, or a second grade of 
clerks, who might, perhaps, be able to take 
lower salaries than the other members. The 
Association was not a trades-union or a benefit 
society in the strict meaning of those terms ; 
there was no minimum salary fixed for their 
services. | 

The following toasts were then honoured :— 
“ The Visitors," proposed by Mr. F. Plowman 
and responded to by Mr. A. R. Robinson ; 
“The Press," proposed by Mr. F. S. Oldham, 
our representative replying; and “Тһе Hon. 
Treasurer " (Mr. J. Oldrid Scott), proposed bv 
Mr. G. M. Berry, who remarked that Mr. Scott 
has been hon. secretary of the Association for 
seventeen years. 
Mr. E. W. Nightingale then proposed the 
toast of “Тһе Chairman," which was received 
with musical honours. 

The Chairman, in response, said he thought 
clerks of works should have a blank set of 
quantities, so that they should be able to 
enter into the work as the surveyor did. 
Another practical suggestion he would make 
was that the Association should, from time 
to time, send up to the Royal. Institute 
of British Architects a list of reliable clerks 
seeking employment. Such a list might 
prove of great value to both architects and 
clerks of works. He was afraid his previous 
remarks had been a little misunderstood. In 
suggcsting that the Association should admit 
younger men, he had not one thought of 
cheapening the rate of the salary of the clerk 
of works as a whole. But as practical men 
they had to deal with simple facts. There 
were works which did not nced the services of 
a man of ten, twenty, or thirty years’ expe- 
rience, and there were other works that did. 


Architects had head assistants and junior 
assistants; why should there not be a 
class of junior clerks of works ? They had 


given the principle away by admitting asso- 
ciates. There were some builders’ foremen, 
who came from a builder's yard, who received 
much more salary than some experienced 
clerks of works ; and yet the clerk of works 
ought in every sense to be superior to the 
foreman. But at the same time there were 
works that could very well be undertaken by 
junior clerks of works, and in refusing to admit 
to their ranks any man who had not been a 
clerk of works for three years they were 


press lately, by anti-restoration agitators, as to 
the work which has been done in Clonfert 
Cathedral. 
of Ireland took up the matter, and the follow. 
ing is the report of Mr. Langrishe, a member 
of Council of the above-named Society, who 
examined the work as their representative :— 


meeting, I had an interview with Mr. Fuller, who 
was good enough to show me the plans of Cloniert 
Cathedral, and to point out the works which bad 
been carried out. 
leading into the transepts, which had come into 
view when the plaster was removed from the walls 
The outlines of these arches are perfect, the opes 


It is clear, therefore, that a north as well as a south 
transept did formerly exist, but no steps have been 


taken to rebuild it. As to the western doorway, it 
had been suggested to take down the inner members 


dimensions, and to erect the portion removed as 


gestion has not been adopted, and the western door- 
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chat showed they 


The proceedings then terminated. 
— —— 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. 
А соор deal has been written in the daily 


The Royal Society of Antiquaries 


* As requested by the Council on the last day oi 
The plan showed the arches 


having been built up in brick at some former period. 


of it, which had been inserted in the fifteen cen- 
tury, thereby enlarging the doorway to its original 


an entrance to the baptistry, which immediately 
adjoins to the south of the entrance, but this sug- 


way remains unaltered. 

As to the interior, the plaster was removed, and 
has not been replaced, the architect considering that 
it was not desirable, as the stone dressings are flush 
with the faces of the masonry. The pointing of the 
masonry does not preclude the plastering of the 
walls being carried out at any future time. 

It may be well to point out that a heavy coat of 
original plaster is not to be found in any ancient 
church in Ireland, and where plaster does remain on 
the walls of any such building, it isalmost invariably 
a mere skin of lime putty, which dies out on meeting 
the dressed stone. 

It, therefore, appears to me that nothing has been 
done to Clonfert Cathedral which calls for action 
on the part of this Society.” 


— — — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, in the Royal Institution, Princes- 
street, on the 6th inst., Professor Francis G. 
Baily, M.A., delivered a lecture on Electric 
Light Wiring Systems.” Mr. James Bruce, 
W.S., presided. In the course of his lecture, 
Professor Baily explained that the materials 
used in the construction of cables were copper 
for the conductor and indiarubber or oiled or 
waxed paper, for the most part, for the insulatcr. 
From the dynamos to the buildings the con- 
ductors, he said, might be completely insu 
lated, or one of them might be earthed. 
The latter method introduced complica- 
tions if the distance were great. In a third 
method both were insulated, but one Wa: 
connected to earth at the dynamos. On the 
three-wire system, as used in Edinburgh, 
this protected against excess of pressure on 
any consumer's premises. The effect of leaks 
depended upon the system that was used. zs 
systems of distribution in buildings were (ne 
tree system and the separate circuit system. 
Combinations of the tree were frequently y 
ployed for convenience and economy. bon 
systems required fuses or protective 5 
against excessive currents in the cables. T А 
were most easily applied іп the separate circul 
system, with main and branch fuses or with an 
intermediate set in large buildings. Repetition 
of fuses, he advised, should be avoided as far | 
possible. With reference to the construction " 
cables, Professor Baily said the wires as : 
consist of three or more strands, the insula i 
be continuous and impervious to water, » a 
protected from the access of water. м 
from plaster walls or mortar, oils, and heat o à 
detrimental to india-rubber. The BE d 
cables were weak points owing to possib 2 н 
workmanship апа the difficulty of phum uu 
reproducing the original covering © | ied 
cable. The usc of special joint boxes, he ps n 
out, avoided this danger Cables, he wer ^ 
to say, were protected by lead cayenne: : a 
casing, stranded iron wires iron or steel pip 
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the last being the most efficient. If buried in 
plaster, the last was the only adequate pro- 
tection against mechanical injury. In certain 
cases the concentric earthed system might be 
used, as it possessed some advantages. The 
connexion of the cables to fittings, he next 
mentioned, was a source of possible danger, 
and the mechanical protection and fhe ex- 
clusion of moisture were not always properly 
carried out, while the junction between cables 
and flexible wires was often unsatisfactory. 
Professor Baily concluded by giving asummary 
of the requirements for a thoroughly safe 
system. The lecture was illustrated by dia- 
grams, lantern-slides, and examples of materials 
and apparatus, and at the close the Professor 
was accorded a vote of thanks.—The New 
Central Fire Station at Lauriston and the City 
Chambers Extension buildings were visited on 
the roth inst. by the Association. Under the 
leadership of Mr. James A. Williamson, interim 
City Architect, the party was shown over the 
first-named buildings. Referring to the ques- 
tion of site, Mr. Williamson drew attention to 
the difficulty experienced in Edinburgh to find 
a site sufficiently large and central to include 
space for the drilling of the men, an essential 
requisite in all modern fire-brigade stations. 
Having regard to that difficulty, he stated that 
the Town Council had turned its attention to 
the Cattle Market, where, by restricting the 
actual buildings to a smaller area than would 
otherwise be possible, the market could be used 
when free for drill purposes, of which the 
advantage was obvious. The attention of the 
visitors was directed to the central position of 
the site, and by means of a map of the city 
Mr. Williamson showed that a circle, having 
the site of 1he new station as its centre, 
circumscribed the greater part of the area 
comprised within the city's municipal boun- 
dary, and said that the site was equally con- 
venient as an approach to the various parts 
of the city by the thoroughfares of Lauriston, 
Lauriston-place, and Lady Lawson-street. The 
company afterwards proceeded to the Council 
Chambers, and were there shown over the 
new buildings. Reference was made to the 
comprehensive scheme of new municipal 
offices, of which the recently finished buildings 
are the first instalment. After tea had been 
served, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., president of 
the Association, moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Williamson, which was  heartily 
accorded. 

BRISTOL SOCIETY OF  ARCHITECTS.— The 
ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was 
held at the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s-road, 
on the 12th inst., Mr. W. L. Bernard in the 
chair, After the election of three new 
members, Mr. G. H. Oatley read a paper on 
"Bills of Extras," dealing with the cause of 
these almost inevitable accompaniments to 
buildng contracts, and showing how extras 
might be reduced to the minimum by very 
careful preparation of the plans, details, and 
specification. A fruitful source of extras was 
very often the inability of the client clearly to 
formulate his requirements, and supply his 
architect with proper particulars; another 
cause being the very inadequate time allowed, 
in these days of rush and hurry, for the pre- 
paration of the contract. Another, and per- 
haps the chief, cause was the possibly natural 
attempt of the builder to obtain as large 
an amount as possible for so-called extra work, 
owing to a misreading or misunderstanding of 
the contract, but this was confined to the less 
reputable class of builder, and arose, chiefly, 
When the original contract was taken at a low 
figure.—After the President had read a few 
notes on the subject, an interesting discussion 
ensued, in which Messrs. Smith, Bryan, Green, 
James, LaTrobe, and Wood took part. The 
following resolution framed by the Hon. Sec. 
Mr. Н. Dare Bryan) was read by the President, 
seconded by Mr. R. C. James, and carried with 
acclamation :— “That this meeting of the 
Bristol Society of Architects learns with much 
gratification that one of its members, Mr. H. S. 
Lawson, has been accepted for the service of 
his Queen and country in South Africa; the 
members present congratulate him on being 
appointed to command the local detachment of 
rifles, and on behalf of the society wish him a 
successful participation in the campaign and a 
safe return home.“ 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., 


of Durham, lectured before the Sheffield Society 
of Architects and Survevors at the School of 
Mr. 
Joseph Smith presided. Before calling upon 


Art on Tuesday on *A Parish Church." 


the lecturer, the Chairman mentioned the sub- 
ject of the Sheffield Corporation Bill, 1890, as 
to which a deputation representing the Society 


has had an interview with the Parliamentary 


Committee of the Corporation, they believed 
with satisfactory results. The Committee gave 


a kind and patient hearing to the views 


of the deputation on several points in the 
Bill requiring modification if the Bill was to 


be brought into harmony with the views of 
the profession and the interests of the building 
public, and he was much pleased to find that 
the suggestions they made to the committee 
had apparently borne fruit.—Mr. 


Hodgson 
Fowler began by a plea for a closer study of 


the Gothic school of architecture, which it was 
the fashion of the time to neglect. 
the cathedrals and conventual churches on 
one side, as too large a subject to be included 
in the scope of a single paper, he maintained 
that the parish churches both in England and 
abroad were perfect text-books of style, and 
were in many ways the most interesting 
buildings which architects could study. 
cordingly he recommended the study of them, 
especially to student architects, reminding 
these that many of the best living Renaissance 
architects in England had been produced 
by such a study, while those who had been 
brought up on strict classical lines had never 
developed any of the beautiful work those 
Renaissance architects had done. 
pointed out the immense interest such a study 
added to travel in every part of the United 
Kingdom and many parts of Europe. 
paper, the lecturer said, was mainly concerned 
with the evolution of the parish church from 
Saxon times onwards ; and this was so because 
he was speaking to English students on English 
work. There were parish churches of earlier date 
on the Continent, but these he must leave out 
of consideration. 
that he meant all pre- Norman Conquest church 
building in England, without reference to the 
race—Saxon, Dane, or Angle—that produced 
it; and he made it the starting point because 
in Yorkshire there was a much larger number 
of examples of Saxon church building than 
was at one time believed. Many such churches 
were formerly considered early Norman in the 
mistaken belief that the Saxons had few stone 
churches. 
nated manuscripts, however, showed that stone 
buildings were the usual subjects of the illus- 
trations ; and, 
those MSS. must have drawn from the build- 
ings around them. Further, he said, there wasa 
clear difference between Saxon and Early Nor- 
man architecture, easily recognisable by those 
who made the slightest study of the subject. 
The general type of the Saxon church, he ex- 
plained, was a nave and chancel, frequently with 
western porch or door, and the whole building 
tall, narrow, and square at the east end, Saxon 
apsidal chancels being found only rarely in the 
South of England. Often there were small tran- 
septal chapels connected with the church only 
by a narrow doorway. 
several well-known examples of quite different 
plans from this, and he proceeded to explain 
drawings of some such churches he had himself 
had to deal with, one striking case being the 
church of St. Peter at Barton-on-Humber, of 


Lcaving 


Ac- 


He also 


His 


By "Saxon" he explained 


The examination of early illumi- 


of course, the producers of 


There were, however, 


which the general plan in Saxon times was 
simply an immensely tall square tower, with 
a low oblong building to cast and west. 
The materials of which the Saxon churches 
were built varied greatly, of course, with 
the stone of the district, and he warned his 
hearers that the use of long and short stones was 
not an iníallible mark of the Saxon church. 
"Herringbone" masonry, however, was a 
characteristic often found, though often occur- 
ring also in buildings of a later date. More 
unmistakable marks of the Saxon period, in 
England and abroad as well, were the tall 
unbuttressed towers, with round, open arches, 
and windows with centre shafts set exactly in 
the middle of the thickness of the wall. English 
Norman, with which Mr. Fowler next dealt, 
differed in several respects from the Norman of 
Normandv, and the differences suggested very 
strongly that the Normans in England, after 
the Conquest, found here a much better 
style than the Saxons are sometimes given 
credit for, and that they adopted some 
of its best features in their own buildings. 
The Norman parish churches still had the 
general plan of nave and chancel, but these 
were broader in proportion to the length of the 
building than was the case in the Saxon 
churches. 


The wonderful Norman doorways 
were often stil] existent, but it was only in rare 


cases that the old doors had been preserved. 
He mentioned Stillingfleet Church, which still 
possessed its old Norman door with the original 
ironwork, and very remarkable ironwork it was. 
The original stone floors of the Norman period 
might also sometimes be found or traced. Com- 
ing to the churches of the thirteenth century, the 
lecturer spoke of this as the great church-building 
age. The great religious revivals of the times 
showed themselves in the building and rebuild- 
ing and extension of parish churches all over 
the Jand, and the reality of the religious move- 
ment was evidenced in all the arrangements of 
the churches of those times, which were plainly 
made to be used every day and by all the 
people throughout the year—not, as was now 
sometimes unfortunately the case, shut up 
for half the year while occasional services 
were held in some dingy schoolroom. In 
this age, the short Norman chancels became 
unsuited for the elaborate services which 
came into use, and they were lengthened. The 
naves also became too small to hold the people, 
and accordingly this was the time when the 
aisle originated. The aisles in many early 
instances were plainly erected outside the 
church and then taken in by the removal of 
the lower portions of the nave walls; thus 
accounting for the curious effect often noticed 
of older work above more recent work, and 
also for the fact that one aisle was írequently 
of later date than the other. Extensions at the 
west end were often carried out on the same 
plan, the tower being started and completed at 
a distance from the nave, and the end wall of the 
nave then removed, a bay or two added, and the 
new tower so incorporated into the fabric. Mr. 
Fowler mentioned Bolton Abbey as a place 
where this singular process could be seen to 
have been arrested half way through, owing to 
the occurrence of the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and never completed. A great 
feature of the thirteenth.century church build- 
ing was the adaptation of pre-existing mate- 
rials to the new styles, c.g., the Early English 
lancet windows would be turned into “ Deco- 
rated ” by the removal of the central shaft and 
the insertion of two or three mullions. Clear- 
stories and the greater use of glass and lead (the 
latter leading to lower-pitched roofs) were also 
features of the period. The woodwork, as in the 
Norman period, was still, however, too“ stoney.” 
A few remarks on fourteenth-century churches 
led to the next great period, 1380-1540, in 
which, said the lecturer, great changes were 
made in the general appearance of the parish 
churches, both inside and out. Outside there 
came in the flat roof, wider aisles, larger 
windows, and the higher towers, richly battle- 
mented and pinnacled ; and inside a corre- 
sponding enrichment, ın which the proper use 
of wood was a noticeable feature. Mr. 
Fowler digressed at this point into a con- 
sideration of several special parts of churches, 
such as roofs, seats, screens, fonts, incised 
slabs, &c., of a more technical interest. Re- 
suming the main course of his paper, and 
concluding, he said there was little church 
building for some time after the Reformation, 
and for the end of the sixteenth and during 
much of the seventeenth century, what church 
building there was was of small interest, and 
much inferior to the domestic architecture of 
the same period. After the Great Fire of 
London, and possibly owing to its influence, 
the church building was of an entirely diffe- 
rent type.—1n the discussion which followed 
Mr. Fowler's paper, the Chairman said the 
paper was a real inspiration to architectural 
students to turn to our old parish churches ; 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, praised the com- 
prehensiveness and the appreciation of the 
good points in all the successive styles 
of church architecture which the paper 
displayed. Mr. Wigſull, in seconding 
thought its value lay largely in its sugges- 
tiveness, and said it ought to encourage the 
study of church architecture for its own sake, 
independently of the students pecuniary 
interests. Mr. T. Swatheld Brown, as a crafts- 
man and not an architect, was glad of the 
respectíul way in which old styles had been 
spoken of by the lecturer, instead of being 
scoutedas they were by many ; and the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. W. C. Fenton, pointed out, from 
some remarks of the lecturer, the exceeding 
advantage to architects with an interest in 
church building of a knowledge of liturgical 
history, without which many problems of 
ancient church architecture could not be 
solved.—The vote of thanks was heartily 
passed. 
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: recent remarks on “The Institute Students’ | was seen to be steatite and not jade, red ia 
DESIGN FOR STAINED - GLASS Competition Drawings" (page 74 antc). Тһе | not being known to exist. As to! the and 
WINDOW. designs submitted were not easy to select | of some small Chinese porcelain seals found in 
THIS is a repro: осоп from the full-size car- | from ; some òf the most effective and original | Ireland some sixty years ago and supposed to 
toon for a window by Mr. Robert J. Steggles, | in design, in a general way, had shortcomings | have come there through Phcenician inter. 
of which a small and delicately executed draw- or were not fully in accordance with the|course, modern proof showed that such a 
ing was hung in the architectural room at the | instructions or with the object for which the|supposition was groundless; and the same 
Royal Academy last year. prize was instituted. Mr. Nobbs's design,|conclusion was arrived at regarding small 
We commented on it, in our review of the though not of striking originality, was certainly | porcelain Chinese bottles said to have 
architectural room, as showing delicacy o! | the one with fewest faults, and the most repre- been found in Egyptian tombs, and for 
sentative of what is understood by Italiana time regarded аз testifying to ancient 
architecture,” and we have little doubt that it| ntercourse between China and Egypt— 
is the one which Tite himself would have The Rev. G. H. Engleheart read a paper on an 
selected. We may therefore congratulate Mr. | addititional portion of the Roman villa at 
Nobbs on a legitimate success. Redenham, Hants, recently discovered and 
excavated, with some account of a series of pits, 
apparently of pre-metallic date, disclosed bya 
new cutting on the Midland and South- Western 
STATION Junction Railway, four miles north of Andover, 
i бй, He took the opportunity to call attention tothe 
Тніѕ design was submitted by the author, | amount of archzeological material awaiting 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, in the competition for the investigation on the north-west border d 
proposed Central Fire Brigade Station at Brad- Hampshire. А discovery of Early English 
ford. It may be remembered that this was a pottery, markedly Roman in its forms, and 
competition which was not considered to have probably of the local kiln where it was made, 
been very well conducted, and of which the was adduced as an instructive instance of an 
result was unsatisfactory. unbroken tradition and manufacture. The 
importance of a thorough investigation of the 
many Roman houses of the district was laid 
stress upon as a probable contribution of 
value to our better historical knowledge 
of the Romuno-British period. The paper 
was illustrated by photographs, plans, 
and objects from the several excavations.— 
Dr. A. C. Fryer read a paper on "Leaden 
Fonts.“ There were twenty-seven leaden 
fonts situated in twelve counties in the south, 
east, and west of England. Several dated 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries. A 
few belonged to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, and the latest had the date 
1689 impressed upon it. They were all tub- 
shaped with the exception of two—namely,a 
hexagon and a cylindrical bowl. The older 
fonts all possessed covers, and several retained 
the markings to which the locks were attached. 
One, two, and sometimes three seams had been 
used in the construction of the bowls, but the 
greater proportion had been made in four 
sections. In the county of Gloucester there 
were six tub-shaped bowls ornamented with 
the same pattern. They belonged to the 
churches of Frampton - on- Severn, Siston, 


DESIGN FOR А FIRE BRIGADE 


ants, 
ы The walls were intended to be built of rubble 
with ashlar dressings ; the roofs to be covered 
with green Westmoreland slates ; the whole of 
the floors to be of fireproof construction, and 
the balconies formed of concrete and steel 
joists built into the walls, with an iron railing. 

The illustration is from a drawing by the 
architect. 


DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE WORK. 


833 C pee Tidenham, Oxenhall, Llaneaut, and а 
carpets (Nos. I to 4), one for a wall-paper (No. | Тһе figures and the scroll ae е 
6), а study of foliage for а wall-paper design | resembled those found in pegs d is dl 
(No. 7), and a design for an embroidered Scripts. The late Dr. George | dui Шеба 
cushion (No. 5). opinion that they were constructed in D 

There is every reason to believe that carpet | era, about the middle of the tenth T 1 
decoration arose amongst people living in tents, | Fryer, however, ventured to think 1 
for which purpose they would be the best | 00 early a date to ascribe to es dshire) 
posse ornaments ß ar Поссе ee Unie 
a pattern on the floor of the ordinary dwelling- | Wareham, Ashover, Warborough, Es ‘bed 
house can ever be wholly satisfactory, unless it | ham, and Walton-on-the-Hill, were descri 
be in marble or tiles. But people will have | and their peculiarities noted. E Аз 
patterns on their carpets, and it is therefore | made of the leaden fonts at Burg ee 
satisfactory to see designs such as these illus- | stone, Barnetby-le-Wold, Brundall, Ed x 
trated. It is difficult to judge a design without | Pycombe, and photographs of E xim 
its colour, colour diversely applied making the | exhibited. The leaden bowl at Боо: a i 
same design well-nigh unrecognisable. Carpets | Kent received considerable attention, for It қ 
аге а mosaic of small squares. Successful | adorned with the signs of the нс" 
designs must therefore be very elementary in | figures representing the various pue р 
form and more suggestive than stippled: іп | year. The small font at Parham, in ê 
effect. Largeness of pattern is never a defect | had the sacred name eight times мор 
so long as the colour applied be restful, without | upon the bowl, and also the escutcheon е 
strong contrasts or blotches. Therefore, per- | ће arms of Andrew Peverell, Knight o fié 
haps, No. I design would make the best carpet. | Shire in 1351. The ornamentation "don 

The design for wall-paper (No. 6) is a happily | fonts at Tangley, Eythorne, Slimbridge, е 
conceived piece of decoration, which, perhaps, Ingram, and Down Hatherly, were all de 
would make a better frieze than an all-over | scribed, and photographs showing their various 
wall-paper, the nests with their occupants | points of interest were exhibited. wars 
making a pleasant base line. The “study” Fox, Hope, and Rice took part in the dis 
(No. 7) is a well-filled design for a circle, and | cussion on the above papers. 
would pair well with the circular design| BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
opposite for an embroidered cushion. The sixth meeting of this Association for the 

session was held at 32, Sackville-street, Picca- 

— .. — 


dilly, on the 7th inst., Mr. Charles Lynam, 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer, in the chair. А paper 
was read by Mr. Andrew Oliver on “ Chris- 
ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the | tian Symbols and Emblems." He said there 
general meeting on the 7th inst., Mr. Emanuel 
Green, Hon. Director, in the chair, Mr. C. 


was some difference between a symbol and 

J.|an emblem ; a symbol was the representation 
Praetorius exhibited a small gold finger ring | of some dogma of religious belief, whereas an 
of Roman make, third or fourth century A.D, | emblem was but the arbitrary representation о! 
Set in the ring is an onyx оп which is a poorly- an idea of human invention. Religious am 
engraved figure of Fortuna. He also exhibited may be either written or they may be pictorial. 
a larger gold ring of unknown use and delicate | In the early Christian Church symbols were 
workmanship belonging to the later Etruscan largely used, as may be seen in the catacombs 
period. Mr. James Hilton referred to the sub- | of Rome. The cross appeared under a Vane 
Ject of a Chinese seal mentioned at the pre- | of forms. The anticipatory cross was formed " 
lock-dial to be about бо ft. from the ground." | vious meeting, which was supposed to be |three limbs like the letter T, and was so cal 
° The drawings speak for themselves, and we | made of red jade. He had obtained a loan of | from its being said to have been the тео 
have already commented on the design in our the seal, and now exhibited it the material | that employed by Moses when he lifted up the 


Design for Stained-Glass Windew. By Mr. 
Robert F. Steggles. 


colour and some originality in the decorative 
application of architectural detail in stained 


glass. 


Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A CLOCK-TOWER. 
ls is the design which gained for its 
x J author, Mr. Percy E. Nobbs, of Edin- 
5 burgh, the award of the Tite Prize 
by the Institute of Architects, and 
founded by Sir William Tite in order “to 
promote the study of Italian architecture in 
e el was “An Isolated Clock-tower 
or Belfry in a Public Place, the centre of the 
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brazen serpent. This is also known as the|two dense opaloid globes more than counter- 


typical cross. Legends innumerable have 
gathered round the cross. It is said to have 
been made out of four different kinds of wood, 
palm, cedar, cypress, and olive. The paper 
was illustrated by many diagrams and by a 
large collection of examples of various dates 
and countries, some rare enamels, crucifixes, 
reliquaries, and other objects of ecclesiastical 
art. There were also several terra-cotta lamps 
from the Roman catacombs, and one in the 
form of a fish, all bearing the sacred monogram 
in varying forms. 
—  — 


COMPETITIONS. 


FREE CHURCH, EDZELL, FORFAR.—The plans 
of Mr. P. H. Thoms, of Dundee, have been 
selected in the competition for designs for the 
new Free Church to be erected at the corner 
of Dalhousie-street and a proposed new street 
in Edzell. The church will consist of a nave 
and one aisle, a vestry, scullery, and there will 
be a hall to seat 100 persons. The materials 
proposed to be used are Brechin and local 
stone for the walls, and green slates for the 


roof. 
— ووه‎ 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS,— 
At a meeting of this Institution, held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 2nd inst., 
the Chairman, Mr. Basil H. Joy, presid- 
ing, a paper on “Arc Lamps and Arc Light- 
ing" was read by Mr. H. G. Cotsworth. 
After briefly describing the more impor- 
tant phenomena of the electric arc, in- 
cluding the different formations of the carbon- 
points working with direct, alternating, and 
enclosed arcs, the author reviewed the means 
available for actuating the "striking" and 
"feeding" mechanism. It was shown that 
the thermo-electric method offers decided 
advantages over electro-magnetic ; for instance, 
with alternating currents, an alteration in the 
periodicity has no effect on the regulation, as 
would be the case with an electro-magnetic 
control. The thermo-electric system would, in 
fact, work equally well with alternating or 
continuous currents; it had, however, not 
come into practical use to any extent. The 
majority of lamps have their mechanism 
controlled by both a series and shunt sole- 
noid; but lamps in which the series coil 
is replaced by a spring or counterweight, are 
equally successful, and the current through a 
"shunt " lamp may be varied over a very wide 
range without affecting the feed ; they are also 
simpler in construction, and therefore cheaper 
In first cost. Lamps of American origin are 
nearly all controlled by a clutch, acting direct 
on the upper carbon guide rod, and are liable 
to give a spasmodic feed, owing to the wear of 
the clutch on the rod, but on the Continent a 
mechanism having a clockwork escapement 
finds most favour. In England, the prevailing 
lype has a wheel controlled by a brake, result- 
ing in a very sensitive and accurate feed being 
obtained. In referring to the working of the 
lamps, the author remarked that arcs when run 
In series must be provided with an automatic 
cut-out, so that in the event of a lamp failing, 
the circuit would not be broken. For street 
lighting the cut-out is best placed in the plinth 
of the lamp- post; on a short series, however, 
the cut-out may be dispensed with, but means 
must be provided for breaking the circuit of 
the shunt coil, otherwise on the failing of a 
lamp this coil would be burnt out. Alternating 
arcs may be run in series across the primary 
mains, and if provided with a small choking 
coil across their terminals, the extinction of one 
lamp does not affect the others. Another 
ingenious method provides a means of 
running alternating arcs in series with 
a constant current off constant potential 
mains. This is accomplished by having a 
transformer so arranged that when the current 
in the secondary increases, due to the cutting 
out of Jamps, it reacts on the iron core of the 
transformer, causing more or less magnetic 
leakage across a short air-cap between the coils 
of the primary and secondary. Alternating arcs 
do not give the same efficiency as direct, and 
attempts have, therefore, been made to rectify 
alternating currents into direct, resulting in an 
Increased efficiency of the lamps, but introduc- 
ing rather complicated apparatus at the station. 
The author, in dealing with enclosed arcs, men- 


acted any gain, and described a lamp which, 
to some extent, has the advantages of the en- 
closed lamp without its corresponding disad- 
vantages ; it has but one globe, works at about 
eighty volts across the arc, and burns for seventy 
hours with one trimming. Recently an enclosed 
lamp, working at 160 volts across the arc, has 
been placed on the market, which is intended 
for running singly in parallel on 200-volt 


mains. 
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BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 
THE Executive for the Building Trades’ Gift 
to the Nation have much pleasure in an- 


nouncing the following further list of sub- 
scriptions and contributions :— 


Additional Subscriptions. 


The Burham Brick & Cement Company, Bur- 

ham (per Mr. William Porter) .............. £10 о о 
Messrs. John Aird & Со. (рег Mr. H. В. Tarry) 52 то 9 
Messrs. John Aird & Sons (per Mr. Н. B. 


Tatry) soos Chas ob basa на бала ЫС) 5210 O 
Mr. Martin van Straatveeenn зо о о 
Messrs. Hall, Beddall, & Со. ................ 1515 О 
Messrs. Joseph Chater & Son ................ 10 10 о 
Mr. Henry Summers’ Workmen .............. 606 
Messrs. E. L. Berry, Harrison, & Co. (per Mr. 

Máx Byng) veces ber eec nom E OX ықтай $ 50 
Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell ...................... 5 5 O 
Mr. William Brass's Workmen (per Mr. J. 

Reynolds, ſoremanßů .. 3 4 о 
Messrs. W. Margric & Son .................. I I O 
Mr. Henry Summers тт O 


For Individual Scctions of the Work. 
Messrs. Pilkington & Co.—Asphalt paving under floors, 
The Poole Steam Joinery Works, Poole.— The architrave 

mouldings for une home. | 
The Festiniog Slate Quarry Proprietors.— 10, ooo slates. 
Messrs. McTear & Co., Belfast.—Roofing felt for three 


homes. 
Messrs. J. W. Falkner & Son.—-Forty doors for one home. 
Messrs. Malcolm, Macleod, & Co.—1,000 feet of granite 


paving. | 
Messrs. J. J. & К. Gridley, Woking.—The slate battens 


for three homes. | 
Mr. В. Е. Nightingale and Workmen.—Staircase for one 


home. 7 55. 

The Lift and Hoist Company.—A service lift. _ 

Messrs. Durrants’ Gully Co. Twelve road gullies. | 

Messrs, Cartland & Sons, Birmingham.—Four sets swing 
centres, 

Messrs. W. W. Howard Bros. & Со.--257. worth of wood 
materials. : : . 

Messrs. J. W. Furse & Co, Nottingham.— Lightning 
conductors for three homes. . 

Messrs. Burney & Co.—A cistern and a cylinder, 

Mr. J. T. Brooker, Dorking. — Ап entrance gate. 


For the Electric Light Installation (per Mr. 
Мах Вуна). 
The General Electric Company, Limited,—The switch- 
rds, cutouts. ceiling roses, and switches for the 
whole of the buildings. | . . 
Mr. G. Braulik.— Electric light fittings and switches. 
The Newton Electrical Engineering Company (Taunton). 
--Опе 121 kw Dynamo. v 
Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps, & Co.—Labour for wiring one 


home. 
Messrs. T. Clarke & Co.— Labour for wiring two homes. 


— . — — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loaus.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
the Clerkenwell Vestry 3,170/. for accommo- 
dation on the site of the old vestry hall and the 
erection of a dust destructor; the Hammer- 
smith Vestry 44,100/. for electric and street- 
lighting purposes ; the Whitechapel District 
Board 17,830/. for dust destructor and electric 
lighting purposes ; the Islington Vestry 1,870/. 
for sewer works; the School Board 150,000. 
for schools ; and the St. Saviour's Union 2,009/. 
for the purchase of land. 

Records.—On the recommendation of the 
Establishment Committee the Council autho- 
rised the expenditure of 1001. for the publica- 
tion of valuable records in the archives of the 
Council dating back to the sixteenth century. 

Covent Garden Theatre.—Permission was 
given to Mr. E. O. Sachs, on behalf of the 
directors of Covent Garden Theatre, to carry 
out certain alterations which it is desired to 
make in the exits from tbe stalls and pit. 

Bronze Tablets, Westminster. Bridge. -The 
Bridges Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that the Council do sanction an expen- 
diture of 1501. for the supplying and the fixing 
of four bronze tablets for the by-laws and 
regulation of weights crossing Westminster 


tioned that, although the actual efficiency was | Bridge; that the tender, amounting to 109/, 


increased by their use, the necessity of having 


of Messrs. T. Pratt & Sons, for supplying the 
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tablets, be accepted, and that the work in 
connection with the fixing of the tablets be 
done by the Works Department under the 
jobbing schedule. 5 | 

Separation of Buildings.—The Building Act 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the solicitor do take the necessary steps to 
appeal to the Court of Appeal against the deci- 
sion of the Divisional Court discharging the 
rule isi obtained by the Council, calling on 
the magistrate at the Westminster police-court 
to show cause why he should not state a case 
for the opinion of the High Court in the matter 
of his decision with regard to the appeal of the 
builders against the notice of objection served 
by the District Surveyor to the proposed re- 
building of the Regent Arms public-house, 
Regency-street, Westminster. 

Iron Fencing, Sydenham Wells Park.—The 
following recommendation of the Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee was agreed to—“ That 
the Council do approve the supplemental esti- 
mate for 35/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and do authorise the acceptance of the 
tender of Messrs. W. Hayward & Sons, 
Limited, to supply certain fencing required at 
Sydenham Wells Park for the sum of 235/. - 

rk Watergate, | Victoria Embankment 
Gardcns.—The same Committee reported as 
follows, the recommendation being agreed 
to :— 

“It having been reported to us that strangers 
visiting the Victoria Embankment Gardens frequently 
apply to the staff employed there for information 
with regard to the ancient gateway which is now 
preserved in the gardens, we think it would be well 
to have an oak tablet set up іп a convenient position 
with an inscription giving shortly the particulars of 
the erection of the gate and the purpose it served. 
We recommend—That an oak tablet be placed in the 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, near the York water- 
gate with the following inscription thereon :— This 
gateway was formerly the approach from the Thames 
to Yurk-house, Charing-cross, which house was the 
residence of many illustrious personages. It marks 
the margin of the river before the embankment was 
constructed. It was designed by Inigo Jones, archi- 
tect (1572 to 1652),and was erected by Nicholas 
Stone, master mason. The motto, ‘ Fidei coticula 
crux’ (The Cross is the touchstone of faith), is that 
of the Villiers family, whose arms are on the south 
front.’” 

The Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned. 

— — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District was held 
on Saturday at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, Sir Edwin H. Galsworthy, the Chair 
man, presiding. 

Tooting Вес Asylum.—A letter was read from 
the Local Government Board stating that they 
would proceed to issue an order authorising 
the expenditure of 247,190/. on the erection of 
this asylum. 

East Cliff Housc.—Mr. J. R. Hunt, of Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., was appointed to take out 
the quantities of the proposed extension to 
East Cliff House Convalescent Home (ог 
Children, at Margate, the estimated cost of the 
builder's work being 6,938/. It was agreed to 
atx the common seal of the Managers to the 
agreement under which Mr. Hunt will gua- 
rantee the accuracy of his quantities. 

High Wood School.—Mr. Bernard Swinstead, 
of Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., was ap- 
pointed to take out the quantities of the pro- 
posed High Wood School, Brentford, guaran- 
teeing under an agreement the accuracy of his 
quantities. The estimated value of the builder's 
work is 106,600l. 

Southern Hospital.—Messrs. Northcroft, Son, 
& Neighbour, of St. Martin's-place, Charing 
Cross, were appointed to take out the quantities 
of the proposed Southern Hospital, under the 
same condition as above. The estimated value 
of the builder's work is 200,000/. 

White Oak School.—Mr. W. H. Strudwick, of 
New Inn Chambers, W.C, was appointed to 
take out the quantities of the White Oak School 
to be erected at Swanley, the builder's work 
being estimated to cost 110,524/. 

Darenth Азуінт.-Ріапв were approved for 
alterations at this asylum estimated to cost 
5.030/., and it was resolved that tenders should 
be invited for the work a'ter the Local Govern- 
ment Board have sanctioned the plans. 

— — 

PRCPOSED RESTORATION OF ST. CAN TO CK 
CHURCH, CORNWALL.—It is proposed to restore 
the Collegiate Church of St. Crantock, Мг. 
Edmund Sedding, the architect, estimates the cost 
to be about 3 0004. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Bow апа Bromley.—The rebuilding of Nos. 193, 
195, and 197, Bow-road, Bow (Mr. J. G. Needham 
for Messrs. T. & G. Oyler).—Consent. 

Holborn.—An additional story on a portion of the 
London School of Medicine for Women, Handel- 
street, Brunswick-square (Mr. J. M. Brydon for the 
council of the school).—Consent. 

Hackney, South, —1t Retention of a building оп the 
east side of Gilpin-road, Homerton, abutting upon 
Mandeville-street (Mr. H. Brodey for Mr. H. 
Bowler).—Consent. 

Battersea.—A_ building (to be known as the New 
Grand Palace of Varieties) with an iron and glass 
shelter in front, on the site of No. 25, St. John's- 
hill, Battersea (Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow for the New 
Grand (Clapham Junction), Limited).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The one-story entrance lodge in 
course of erection in the grounds of Colebrook 
Lodge, West Hill, Wandsworth (Mr. H. Rotíey).— 
Consent. 

Whitechapel.—That Mr. H. G. Gribble be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to his 
request for permission to retain a wood, glass, and 
iron sign at No. 27, Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel, 
in advance of the general line of buildings in White- 
chapel-road.—Agreed. 

Width of Way. 

Paddington, South. A stable building on the south 
side of Westbourne-street-mews, Bayswater, at the 
rear of No. 11A, Stanhope-terrace (Mr. P. Dollar 
for Mrs. C. Rickards).—Consent. 

Islington, North. An iron and glass covered way 
on the forecourt of St. Aloysius's School, on the 
south-east side of Hornsey-lane, Islington (Messrs. 
Purcell & Nobbs for the Rev. Brother Director of 
St. Aloysius's School).— Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Whilechapel.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a four-story house, with shop on 
the ground floor, on the north side of Wentworth- 
street, Sandy’s-row, Whitechapel, next No. 1, Went- 
worth-street, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Messrs, J. Hood & Sons for Messrs. D. & M. Cohen). 
— Consent. 


Width of Way aud Separation of Buildings. 

Westminster. — Washhouses at the rear of Nos. 38 
and 39, Marsham-street at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Laundry-passage, and 
the alteration of No. 38, Marsham-street, whereby 
such building will exceed ten squaresin area without 
the portion used for trade being separated from the 
part used as a dwelling-house as required by Sec- 
tion 74 (2) of the Act (Mr. H. O. Eves for Mr. T H. 
Baylis and Mr. F. E. Gillett).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Kensington, South.t—An addition to stable pre- 
mises on the eastern side of King-street, Kensington 

(Mr. H. Fagg for Mr. J. Robinson).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction of Building. 
Hackney, Central. —The- retention of a wood and 
glass show-case on the forecourt of No. 54, Mare- 
street, Hackney (Messrs. C. V. Young & Co. for Mr. 
T. Fisher).—Consent. 
The recommendations marked % are contrary to the 
vices of the Local Authorities. 


— — 
Books. 


Lockwood's Builders, Architects, Contractors, 
and Engineers’ Price Book for 1900. Edited 
by Francis T. W. MILLER, A.R.LB.A. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1900. 


HE new volume of this now standard 

ӨЛ 1 work fully maintains the position it 
5 О; has gained for completeness and its 
general practical character, the revision to 
bring it thoroughly up to the present time 
having been consistently carried out. Contrary 
to the usual order of things, the work instead 
of increasing in bulk has to a very slight 
degree decreased, the items omitted being ol 
such a nature that their omission does not 
detract from its usefulness іп any way. One 
notable omission is the series of notes on con- 
te buildings: this is a somewhat striking com- 
ie t upon what must be considered the failure 
at the use of this material for walling, from 
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which so much was expected a few years ago, 
especially when one considers the extension of 
its use in other directions in building work 
during the last two or three years. 

Due notice has been taken of the rises and 
falls in the various departments of the building 
trade. Unfortunately the former are in a great 
majority. One important item is the fall in the 
price of bricks, but even now the prices quoted 
are somewhat high. This may possibly be 
accounted for by the fact that the principal 
drop has taken place after the work was in the 
printer's hands, the prime cost of 455. per 
Шаа being much higher than the present 
rate. 

The mason's work, which has always been a 
strong feature in this work in its later editions, 
has been carefully revised. The large increase 
in the price of steel and iron has received 
attention. The prices and information respect- 
ing the former of these could, we think, with 
advantage be extended. g., we can find 
nothing referring to roof irusses in this 
material, and, considering their frequent use, 
this ,is all the more strange when one con- 
siders the somewhat out-of-the-way, though 
useful, character of some of the items included. 

There is one feature we should like to see 
eliminated from this and other similar works, 
and that is the rather laudatory notices of 
special manufacturers interspersed with the 
prices. The firms mentioned may, as far as 
we know, be all they are represented to be, but 
we should have thought that there were more 
than three firms who could be recommended 
for mosaic work, “especially for good work,” 
while one firm only is especially selected for 
iron and wood chimneypieces. The half-page 
referring to a certain firm's lifts would be more 
in place in the coloured interleaved advertise- 
ment, and in sundry instances special manu- 
factures which have disappeared from the 
advertisement pages have also disappeared 
from the body of the work, whilst new ones 
have appeared in both. 

About a third of the total contents of the 
work is taken up by the supplement and 
various appendices which, although not 
strictly referring to the subject of the book, 
aie nevertheless useful for reference. 

Apart from the few little matters mentioned 
the work must be considered a useful addition 
to the professional man's library, and its useful- 
ness is further enhanced by a very complete 
index, a most important point considering the 
number of items included in price books of 
the present day compared with those of, say, 
twenty years ago. 


Laxton'’s Builders! Price Book for 1900. Origi- 
nally compiled by WILLIAM LAxTon. Eighty- 
third edition. London: Kelly's Directories, 
Limited, 182, 183, and 184, High Holborn, 
W.C. 

ONE cannot take up a copy of the later editions 
of either of the price books here noticed, and 
compare them with the very thin volumes oí a 
few years ago, without appreciating the great 
amount of trouble taken by their respective 
editors to make them as useful as it is possible 
to do, considering the somewhat indefinite 
nature of the subject—this indefiniteness being 
more and more apparent the more one studies 
the subject, either in practice or in the com- 
parison of the various standard authorities. 

A good many of the criticisms of the book 
above noticed apply also to this volume. Cer- 
tainly, in the case of steel work, considering its 
almost universal adoption for constructional 
work in place of wrought iron, one would have 
a right to expect in a work so generally com- 
plete as this, and upon which so much labour 
has evidently been expended, a definite price. 
The only reference, as far as we can gather, is 
that on page 280, where a note is made merely 
of the extra cost over wroughtiron. Again, the 
brickwork is still kigher than the price given іп 
Lockwood, although, strangely, whilst every 
other factor in the price is identical, the labour is 
given at 5s. per rod /ess, and here is brought to 
light one of those inconsistencies from which 
no price book seems to be íree. We have 
taken the trouble to work out, according to the 
data given in the book, the price of brickwork, 
with the following result :— 4,350 stocks at 45s. 
рег М--ді. 15s. gd. ; labour, 4l. 5s. ; scaffold- 
ing, 45. ; mortar, 25 vds. cube at 16s. (page 74) 
=2/, 25. 8d. ; total 16/. 7s. sd. ; which, at the 
price of bricks given, is a fair price. Whereas 
the price per rod given on page 51 is 
171. 25. 04., a ditference of 159. 1d. This is 2 
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difference not easily explained, as, the other 
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factors being definite, it arises on the cost of the 
mortar only, but, until some more definite basis 
for the pricing of builders’ work can be settled 
these discrepancies will crop up continually, | 

One feature of the work is the long series 
of prices of special manufactures. While these 
are useful in themselves, the usefulness would be 
increased if it were stated whether the prices 
were list or subject to discounts or advances, 
—the latter in some cases being a serious con. 
sideration ; as also is the former, but not to such 
a large extent as formerly, owing to the con. 
tinual rise of the last two years having brought 
those lists which were formerly subject 10 large 
discounts nearly if not quite up to the “prime 
cost,” and in some cases even subject to an 
increase. 

The reported cases under the Building and 
other Acts of Parliament will be found useful 
in settling some of the points continually aris- 
ing in practice. 

This book also contains a good index, which 
will be appreciated by those who have occasion 
to refer to it. 

Taking the work gencrally it cannot fail to 
be useful for the purpose for which it is 
designed, at any rate, to a large degree; but 
then the person using this, and, in fact, any price 
book, however complete—and this is a large 
factor to be reckoned with—must be pretty well 
versed in his subject. The publishers still per- 
petuate the puzzle * on the adaptation of a price 
book to meet varying rates of wages" on pages 
xxxvi and xxxvii. 

— сав em € 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


MESSRS. SHANKS & Co. send us a splendidly 
got-up folio catalogue of their sanitary work, 
but we regret to say that on the very hrs 
Page we came on what we most strongly 
object to—viz., an interior of "the modern 
bathroom," as fitted up in a luxurious manner 
with the firm's appliances, and including in its 
furniture a water-closet seat; and this 15 
repeated in all the succeeding illustrations of 
the interiors of bathrooms. The catalogue 
says truly that “the bathroom may be an 
agreeable attractive place," and that " this and 
the subscquent pages are intended to illustrate 
what it may be, fitted on modern principles. 
To combine a water-closet with it is the very last 
thing to make it an agreeable attractive place 
it is a barbarous and unpleasant arrange 
ment, which in good houses in England, so far 
(rom representing modern principles, is, we 
hope, out of date. A water- closet should be 
separate from everything else, and sepa 
rately ventilated. As Messrs. Shanks s mant 
factory is situated in Scotland, it may be that 
north of the Tweed they are behind the age in 
these matters, and are content with such an 
arrangement; but in that case we should re- 
commend leading sanitary-ware manufacturers 
to set them a better example. For the con- 
tents of the catalogue generally we have little 
but praise. Among the objects illustrated are 
the * Victorian“ porcelain baths, simple and 
solid in character, and made to stand openly on 
the floor on short legs, with no casing t0 
harbour dust and prevent one keeping the place 
clean. The “Fin de Siccle” cast-iron baths 
would be better with less of the painted deco 
ration. Instead of the concealed waste and 
overflow there isan open recess in which the 
valve rod works, so that the waste opening can 
always be seen and got at. A number of other 
baths of a cheaper kind are also illustrated. 
The “combined bath and lavatory,” with à 
small basin at one end of the bath, 15 con 
venient where space is cramped. The plan 
baths, like Nos. 122 and 123 and others, would 
look much better if they had only plain bearers 
or fect, as in Nos. 270 and 274, instead of the 
so-called “ornamental” cast-iron feet, which 
are really only a blemish on an article all the 
rest of which is characterised by plain utility. 
The less ornament we see ina sanitary cali 
logue the better, as a rule; it rarely adds any 
thing to the value or suitability of the good: 
and the painted bath decorations, pages 33° 
39, are almost all bad in an artistic sense. 
though probably they have an attraction t% 
some of the public. The bathroom fittings YT 
public institutions are strong and me 
construction. The independent bath, 
plunge, spray and shower, is a most Fon 
institution, so designed as to do away with x 
necessity of the time-honoured curtain with t К 
shower-bath ; it would have been DEU 
would the majority of baths, for C in. о 
to the length ; baths are usually made just н 
short for total immersion by people of aver4s 
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height. We may mention also the Eureka 
bath, with a large circular end where the spray 
works. The bath cabinels, or wooden fittings, 
look very neat, and we suppose some people 
require them; but they too often become 
“whited sepulchres," and we hope to see them 
go out of fashion. The open shower-baths for 
public institutions, where the water simply 
escapes through a dished waste in the floor, 
should also be noticed. There are a large 
number of lavatory designs, in all of which the 
sound principle is pursued of keeping waste 
and overflow within sight and accessible, and 
providing for quick emptying. Here we have 
again to observe that, if the metal ones were 
kept much simpler, they would be much 
more pleasing—to architects at all events. 
The best designed, among those that aim at 
being ornamental, is No. 306. If Messrs. 
Shanks would do as the Falkirk Iron Company 
have done with their grates—get an accom- 
plished architectural artist to design them 
some forms of ornamental fittings—they would 
find it would be an outlay which in the long 
run would repay itself. Among the water- 
closets the * Barrhead siphonic closet," with 
its simple structure and the deep seal of the 
trap (no less than 8 in.), seems admirable, and 
it is stated that it can be satisfactorily flushed 
with two gallons, if the cistern specially con- 
structed by the makers is used. However, we 
object to the two-gallon flush in any case, for 
large towns, because if by scientific arrange- 
ment it cleans the basin and trap, it is notsuffi- 
cient to keep the drain in proper condition, as 
has been proved by actual experiment. The 
" Levern" siphonic closet seems also a good 
one. There is just this objection to siphon 
closets: That a siphon does sometimes, in an 
unaccountable manner, refuse to act, perhaps 
once in five hundred times ; and when it does so 
you are helpless until it comes right again of its 
own will. The wash-down closets shown are 
very suitable for industrial dwellings and other 
places where extreme simplicity of make and 
action are important considerations. The 
prison closet which is to be placed in the angle 
of a cell, ought, we should think, to have a 
deeper seal ; we may punish a man by shutting 
him up in a cell, but we have no right to 
expose him to drain smells. The “ combina- 
tion closet," with the cistern close over the seat, 
may be useful in certain circumstances ; the 
want of head in the flush is stated to be com- 
pensated for by the larger section of pipe and 
inle. Among other things in the catalogue 
we notice the vulcanite seat for water-closet— 
vulcanite on a steel backing ; the object being 
to provide a material which is non-absorbent 
and at the same time a non-conductor of heat. 
We quite agree with what is said as to the 
insanitary state into which wooden seats fre- 
quently get. Among the various urinals illus- 
trated the enamelled fireclay ones are probably 
the very best thing of the kind that can be put 
up. Near the end of the catalogue are some 
useful sketch plans for underground public 
conveniences. The catalogue is a kind of 
epitome of sanitary appliances, got up in a 
very handsome form. We only hope that in 
the next edition we shall not see a water-closet 
in the bathroom. 

Messrs. Finch & Co., who havebeen so largely 
employed in the construction and fitting of 
underground conveniences in London, issue a 
catalogue containing plans of a number of 
these, with full descriptions of the fittings used, 
and interleaved with ruled blank pages for 
Dotes and memoranda. Among the special 
points to which attention is drawn is the posi- 
tion of the attendant's box, which they endea- 
vour always to have so placed that from it all 
the fittings are in view. А point in the 
women’s conveniences is the provision of 
urinal closets as separate fittings, so as to do 
away with some of the cost of complete 
water closet apparatus. A reservoir is pro- 
vided above the level of the fittings from 
which water can be drawn in case of any 
temporary shutting-off of the water supply. 
The nuinber of plans given, and the inform- 
ation as to details, make this a most useful 
book of reference for borough architects and 
engineers who may have to plan and super- 
intend the construction of such works. 
Sections and other details of urinals, closet 
basins, and other sanitary fixtures are given, 
and also some tables as to proportions of stair 
Ach diameters for service and outlet pipes, 

с; 

Messrs. Kirchner & Co. send us ап abridg- 
ment of their large catalogue of wood-working 
machinery, which however, is in itself a 


pretty large work, consisting of 189 quarto 
pages, and with illustrations of every machine 
executed in the most elaborate and finished 
manner. The catalogue shows every kind of 
machine for cutting, planing and sawing, and 
is in itself a kind of epitome of what can be 
done in wood-working machinery, and 
that everything shown is of the best 
make and material the reputation of the 
firm is sufficient to ensure. Among special 
points we may notice the efficient safety- 
guards provided for circular and band- 
saws; also that admirable and compact 
instrument the self-contained high-speed fret- 
saw, with frame cast in one piece, the tension 
of the blade maintained by steel spiral springs, 
and capable of working up to 1,200 strokes per 
minute. Among the other articles included 
and illustrated are tenoning and moi ticing 
machines, sandpapering machines (notice espe- 
cially the " disc" sandpapering machine for 
rapid and accurate sandpapering of straight 
faces, the door-clamping machine, grinding 
and filing machinery, exhaust fan plant, and 
electric driving of wood-working machinery, 
either by the group system, where the 
electric power serves a whole group of 
machines, or the single system, where each 
has its own special power. We should cer- 
tainly lean to the single system, as being more 
adaptable to the work of each machine and 
a more direct application of power without 
slip ; of course, as observed in the catalogue, 
its first installation costs more, but we should 
imagine it would be a saving in the long run, 
in efficiency of work. The general remarks on 
woodworking machines, and various points 
necessary to be observed for ensuring the best 
working, are interesting and useful. The 
whole book does the highest credit to the firm. 

The Columbian  Fire-proofing Company, 
whose floors stood so remarkably at a recent 
testing at the premises of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, have issued a very 
interesting pamphlet describing and illustrating 
their system of combined concrete and what 
they call “ ribbed steel bars" imbedded in the 
concrete, These stcel bars, which are com- 
paratively small in section and very light, are 
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made in this shape | , varying from 5 in. to 24 


in. deep, and imbedded in concrete, the double 
projection causing them to key very firmly 
into the concrete, and perhaps realising 
better than has yet been done the theo- 
retical ideal of a combination of steel 
and concrete into a homogeneous action. These 
steel and concrete joists take the place of the 
usuallight rolled joists between girders, and 
are both lighter and more fireproof. We might 
say that every architect should have the pamph- 
let, but in fact we fancy it has been sent to 
every architect—in London at all events ; but 
it represents a really good thing, which has 
survived a severe practical test, and the manu- 
facturers are right in making the most of it. 
Messrs. Ward & Co. send us a catalogue of 
various types of flooring, commencing with 
their grooved and channelled granite concrete 
paving for stables and cow-houses, with a list 
of stables and farm buildings which have been 
laid with this paving, so that specimens of it 
in situ can easily be examined. Their system 
of stable drainage is next illustrated, in which 
all liquids run dircct to the interceptor outside 
the stable. A section is given of their steel- 
webbed and solid concrete floor, in which a 
strong steel webbing is put in the concrete. 
Theoretically it may be doubted whether this 
acts with the concrete in resisting load, but 
practically it no doubt does so to a great extent, 
and we think the floor merits the quality 
claimed for it of being at once fireproof and 
economical. A good many other varieties of 
fireproof floors of iron and concrete, or concrete 
slabs and filing, are given. We have also 
gypsum slabs as fire-resisting casings to 
columns ; fibrous plaster slabs for partitions, 
and solid and hollowed concrete partitions, 
which have before been noticed in our columns. 
The catalogue also illustrates the firm's stone- 
headed stair treads with lead dots, which we 
have before noticed ; their self-keyed wood- 
paving. in which the key is developed from the 
shape of the blocks and not by dowels ; and a 
number ot designs for mosaic floors, which are 
of generally good character, though the hand 
of the artist is wanted for work of this kind. 
The American Blower Co. send a small 
pamphlet describing and illustrating their 
A.B.C. heating apparatus, consisting of a 
fan and steam radiator combined, the radiator 


to work with exhaust steam, the apparatus 
combining heating and ventilation for fac- 
tories where steam is employed in a very 
simple manner. The apparatus as described 
here is worth attention. The same com- 
pany also send a pamphlet describing the 
application of their system to wood-seasoning 
kilns—“ automatic dry kilns,” as they are 
termed. 

Messrs. Buck & Hickman send us their Tool 
and Machinery Catalogue for 1900, which in- 
cludes 500 pages. It is devoted almost entirely 
to the manufactures of various British firms, 
who will probably regret to find that the sale of 
American tools and machines now forms so im- 
portant a part of the business done by this firm 
that the issue of a special American catalogue 
has become a necessity. Unlike the lists issued 
by individual manufacturers of à few special- 
ties, the volume now before us practically con- 
stitutes a complete epitome of machine tools 
and other appliances suitable for engineers, 
contractors, iron and tinplate workers, braziers, 
and those interested in wood-converting indus- 
tries. In the section devoted to the require- 
ments of the last-named class there are included 
particulars of timber and deal frames; circular, 
band, and scroll saws; planing, moulding, 
jointing, tenoning, and mortising machines ; 
wood-turning and copying lathes, and kindred 
apparatus, whilst elsewhere ample attention is 
given to various articles of general utility in 
the mechanical arts. Almost every page is 
illustrated by woodcuts, which add not a little 
to the interest and usefulness of the book. 

The Spiral Globe Company, Limited, 28, 
Bush-lane, London, E. C., has sent us a cata- 
logue containing a full description of the 
“ Spiral Globe,” and a report of elaborate tests 
on it made by the Electrical Standardising 
Institution. The invention consists in winding 
a spiral glass rod of circular section round an 
ordinary glow lamp. The effect of this glass 
rod is twofold: it refracts a considerable pro- 
portion of the light up and down, thus securing 
a better distribution, and, secondly, it produces 
a pleasant diffused light, the filament being 
invisible, and the globe appearing uniformly 
illuminated. By this simple means the com- 
pany claim to be able to replace an ordinary 
I6-candle power lamp by an 8-candle power 
lamp fitted. with their spiral, and thus enable 
consumers to economise on their meter bills. 

The Edison and Swan United Electric Light 
Company, Limited, have sent us two leaflets 
describing some of their latest novelties. Their 
"revolving stand outfit” for shop windows 
ought to become popular with shopkeepers, as 
it affords a very attractive method of exhibiting 
goods in the shop window, and the price is 
very moderate. Another novelty is a very 
cheap form of "detector" for the use of 
electricians and others who have to locate 
"faults" in electric light, bell, or telephone 
installations. As the detector contains its own 
dry cell, no battery is needed, and the test for 
continuity is made by simply connecting the 
ends of the circuit to be tested to the terminals 
of the detector. In the hands of an expert this 
simple instrument can be put to a great variety 
of uses, and may often save the necessity of 
having elaborate and costlv tests made, or of 
pulling out and inspecting an unnecessary 
number of wires. 

Messrs. R. Melhuish & Sons, tools, machine, 
and hardware merchants, issue ап enlarged 
catalogue, consequent on having added many 
new lines to their stock and increased their 
business accommodation. Тһе catalogue 
shows a great veriety of planes, routers, &c., 
chisels, carvers' tables, saws, augurs, cramps, 
coopers’ tools, scroll-saws and fret-saws ; also 
their “ Excelsior " cabinet of tools. The catalogue 
includes also some useful heavy machines, 
combined band-saw and circular-saw, &c., 
specially designed as labour-saving machines 
where steam-power is not available ; a type of 
machine often very useful in comparatively 
small workshops. 

The American Radiator Company issue what 
is really a catalogue, under the title of “The 
Ideal Fitter,” which includes their various 
forms of water and steam radiators, with 
separate details of various parts of the work, 
such as various types of air and water valves, 
pressure regulating valves, &c. ; and sectional 
diagrams of systems of fitting. Some “ Data 
and Tables, “ Hints to Fitters,” апа “ Sugges- 
tions in Piping,” and general practical remarks 
on other points in connection with heating 
apparatus, are added at the end oí the 
catalogue. 

Messrs. Boyd issue what is partly. an illus- 
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trated catalogue of grates and heating appara- 
tus, and partly a series of suggestions in regard 
to the ventilation and warming of buildings. 
These are not very scientific in spirit, but 
contain some common-sense suggestions 
for the public rather than for the architect. 
The catalogue portion of the work contains 
various examples of saddle boilers, tubular 
boilers, vertical boilers, and electric heat 
radiators. 

Messrs. Charles Nurse & Co. send us a very 
comprehensive catalogue, fully illustrated, of 
engineers’ and joiners’ tools and appliances. 
We may draw attention especially to the 
varied forms of callipers and gauges illus- 
trated. The catalogue includes Jathes, drilling 
machines, bending machines, screwing ma- 
chines, band saws, &c. ; also painters’, glaziers’, 
and trimmers’ tools, as well as every variety of 
carpenters’ and joiners’ tools. 

The Cunnah- Wright Patent partition is 
illustrated in a pamphlet. The back-bone of 
the partition is a centre of sheet iron or steel, 
corrugated horizontally so as to form on section 
a kind of double dovetail, each side presenting 
a ridged surface in which the hollows are 
narrower at the necking than at the back. 
This is supported by vertical standards of T 
plan at intervals, and finished on each side 
with any plastic material, the shape of the 
corrugations of course affording a most effi- 
cient key. The walls of the British Pavilion 
at the Paris Exhibition are being framed on 
this method. 

The Edson Manufacturing Company (Boston, 
U.S.A) send a descriptive pamphlet of their 
pumps for pumping out trenches and founda- 
tions, which apparently are being extensively 
in the United States cities for this kind of 
work. They profess to pump water containing 
sand, gravel, or sewage matter, without 
choking or perceptible wear. The construc- 
tion of the pumps, however, is not explained 
or illustrated in detail. Their pumps are also 
used for sinking piles by pumping out 
under special pressure beneath the foot of 
the pile. Another use to which they seem to 
have been put is to pump out the contents of 
cesspools, the operation being said to be 
"entirely odorless,” which we should take 
leave todoubt.. This operation reminds one 
of the old Paris system of widanges, employed 
at the time when all Paris drained into cess- 
pools. 

Messrs. Lumby, Son, & Wood (Halifax) 
send a catalogue of their kitchen range boilers, 
and high pressure Cornish and vertical steam 
boilers, arranged with tables of size, heating 
power, price, &c.; also bath boilers and hot- 
house heating plant; also their pioneer boiler 
for low pressure hot-water heating. 

Messrs. Lewis & Lewis (Fulham) send a 
catalogue of contractors' engines and plant, 
including various forms of hoists, brick and 
stone crushers, pumps, steam winch, lifts, 
crabs, pulley blocks, and hand-cranes. The 
Wesion's pulley block and the “Climax " 
screw pulley block should be noticed as 
possessing special advantages. 

Messrs. Carter, Son, & Co. (Manchester) send 
a catalogue of cranes and other hoisting gear ; 
their flexible steel crane ropes merit attention ; 
they show also a great many forms of crabs, 
gantries, and catheads ; travelling cranes and 
wharf cranes, as well as dinner liſts, and the ir 
mproved hand or power cage hoists. 

Messrs. Graham & Banks send an illustrated 
catalogue of chimney pieces and grates, which 
in regard both to the designs and the style and 
execution of the drawings is above the average 
of this class of catalogues. Ornament is not 
overdone in these, and some of the examples 
are of considerable merit; we may mention 
especially Nos. I, 3, 13, 29, and 43; also a 
design for an ingle-nook on page 32. 

We have received also the following, which 
we can only mention briefly : Messrs, J. Н. 
Sankey & Son (Canning Town) illustrated 
catalogue of gullies, drain pipes and junctions, 
water-closet basins, ridge tiles, paving bricks, 
terra-cotta finials and other ware; Messrs. 
Thorn & Hoddle, catalogue of objects in con- 
nexion with acetylene gas-lighting, including 
their “Incanto” acetylene generator; Messrs. 
]. Mitchell & Co., a catalogue of details of prac- 
tical gas-füting work ; Messrs. Evercd & 
Co, a catalogue of ornamental gas-httings; 
the. National Telepone Company, a cata- 
logue with sections of their very useful 
multitubular cement blocks for carrying 
and isolating underground telephone wires ; 
Herr Anton Richard (Düsseldorf) а descrip- 
tive pamphlet of Gerhardts Cascine medium 
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for ſresco- painting — this appears to be a 
binding material for mixing with fresco 
colours to ensure their preservation ; Messrs. 
Nicholson and de Winton, a price card of their 
electrical conductors of tinned copper insu- 
lated with pure and vulcanised rubber ; and 
the Barrheat-Stange Patent Barrel Syndicate. 
a card drawing attention to their electric weld- 
ing process for the repair of kitchen range and 
saddle boilers. 
— À——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE MUNICIPAL YEAR-BOOK: 1900. (Edward 
Lloyd, Limited. ) 
OUR PATENT LAWS. 


(Unwin Bros ) 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


By James Keith, C.E. 


RIGHT IN IDEAS IN ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


SIR, —Circumstances have called my attention to 
a point connected with competitions which I think 
has not received the attention which it deserves and 
should receive from competitors and promoters of 
competitions. Iam not referring to cases in which 
I have been myself concerned, but obviously as an 
occasional competitor I may at any moment 
become personally interested. 

The point is this:—Competition drawings have 
been submitted, and in some cases received pre- 
miums other than the first, and in some cases have 
not been placed at all, but in several cases where the 
architect whose drawings received the first pre- 
mium has been engaged to carry out the work a 
quite considerable alteration of design has taken 
place, and the salient points of schemes submitted 
by two or three premiated architects, or those sub- 
mitted by architects whose designs were not placed 
for premiums, have been embodied in the executed 
work. 

Surely as a matter of honourable dealing, if 
nothing more, it is incumbent upon the promoters 
and the architect who executes the work that this 
should not be the case. 

In cases where the premiated designs become the 
property of tle promoters, the design which, in its 
main principles, is ultimately adopted and executed 
should be carried out by its author, but, where 
premiated designs do not become the property of 
the promoters, neither the promoters nor the archi- 
tect whom they employ should be at liberty to 
carry out the production of another man's brain. 

AN OCCASIONAL COMPETITOR. 


FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 


SiR, —In reply to my friend Mr. Street, I confess 
I considered the answer from the London County 
Council as to the interpretation of “ joists ” to mean 
"either fir or iron.” with some misgiving, as up to 
that time I had always adopted the view that iron 
joists were intended. 

But my mind has been set at rest bya recent 
experimental test by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee. The object of the test was to provice 
a tloor of the minimum amount of fire resistance 
which the schedule permitted, and the area under 
test was roo square feet. 

The floor was constructed of 7 in. by 2 in. fir 
joists placed 12 in, apart, and 2 in. from the bottom 
of the joists, on each side, a I in. by 1 in. deal fillet 
was nailed. A temporary wooden centering was 
fixed to the soffit, and coke breeze and Portland 
cement 5to r was filled in between the joists toa 
depth of 5 in. On the removal of the centering 
a $ in. deal match-lined ceiling was nailed up and 
а { іп. deal floor was nailed on top of joists. The 
floor was then loaded with 100 Ibs. to the foot super. 

For the space of one hour and a quarter this 
slight floor successfully resisted a temperature rang- 
ing up to 2.000 deg.. and only finally collapsed in 
one hour and twenty-one minutes. 

I think it cannot now bc said that such a floor is 
not fire-resisting, as in the ordinary course of events 
it would have given the occupants of a room over 
such a floor an opportunity to escape, which js all 
that is contemplated by Section 74. 

On examining the remains of the floor it was found 
that only about 23 in. at the most of the soffit of 
the wooden joists had been burnt away, the tloor 
boards being practically intact. 

Referring to the coke breeze and Portland cement 
concrete, it has been found in this and other exper- 
ments a most reliable material, and one which | 
much prefer to any other concrete for floors. 
It is light, does not conduct heat, and, although 
the surtace gets incandescent on the application of 
heat, it is not destroyed, nor does it flake off or Ay 
on the application of water, and the specimens 
retained at the testing station show very little 
deterioration, and, as а fire-resisting material, I 
know no better. 

Had there been a plaster ceiling with metal 
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lathing, I think the result of the test would have 
been even more satisfactory, which it is hoped will 
shortly be tried. ELLIS MARSLAND. 


BLUE LIAS LIME. 


SiR.— There appears to be some doubt as to the 
meaning the trade attaches to the term Blue Lias 
lime." 

“Hydraulic lime" is lime having tbe power of 
setting under water, which distinguishes it from lump 
or slaking lime, which will not set under water. A 
good hydraulic lime contains a considerable propor- 
tion of silica and alumina, whicb, in the action of 
burning, form silicate and aluminate of lime, giving 
it its setting powers. 

Hydraulic limes were formerly produced 
burning limestones obtained from what is known 
to geologists as the Blue Lias formation. These 
limestones sometimes contain silica and alumina 
in the proper proportion for producing the best 
hydraulic lime, hence the name, “ Blue Lias lime,” 
has been used in the trade to denote that class of 
limes that set under water. But, as the Blue Lis 
limestone does not always contain the proper pro- 
portion of silica and alumina, the lime produced 
from it is of a variable and uncertain nature. 
Therefore, other and more regular deposits of chalk 
containing the requisite ingredients have for many 
years been used in the production of hydraulic 
lime, with the result that a superior and unvarying 
article is now obtained, uncistinguishable by 
chemical analysis from the best Blue Lias, and far 
superior to the inferior qualities of that article. 
But the trade, having become accustomed to the 
term, * Blue Lias lime," continue to use that name 
to denote all hydraulic limes. 

This is a misnomer, and although the meaning 
that the trade attaches to the term is well known 
amongst manufacturers, it ought to be discontinued 
and the term “hydraulic lime” used instead, as 
some of the best hydraulic limes are not produced 
from the Blue Lias formation at all, but from the 
more reliable cretaceous deposits. 

If the Association formed for the purpose of 
doing away with this misleading term succeed in 
their object, they will earn the thanks of the whole 
trade. ANALYST. 


A LENDING LIBRARY FOR ENGINEERS 


SiR,—Several engineers having expressed the 
opinion that they are at a greater disadvantage than 
ihe members of other professions in there being no 
existing library from which to obtain books for 
reference, and that considering the wealth of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and the fact that a 
lending library need not necessarily be carried on 
at the Institution buildings should there be lack of 
accommodation in the same, there appears to be no 
reason why such a library should not be started by 
the above Institution. 

It is suggested that the accompanying petition 
should be sent to the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on the subject. 

As it is impossible to forward the petition to each 
member for signature, I should be glad if those 
belonging to the Institution of Civil Engineers, who 
are in favour of the formation of such a library, 
would send me a postcard authorising the addition 
of theit names to the said petition. 

E. HAMILTON WHITEFORD, 
A. M. Inst.C.E, 
Borough Engineers Department, 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 


Cory or Proposed PETITION. 


“ To the President and Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

We, the undermentioned members, associate members, 
and students of the Institution of Civil Engineers desire to 
draw your attention to the serious inconvenience to which 
members of the civil engineering profession are subiect 
to by being unable at any time to borrow a techni 
book for reference. 7 

We would suggest that the Council should take into 
their earnest consideration the desirability of forming a 
lending library at or in connexion with the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, similar to those worked by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and numerous other pro 
fessional bodies.” 


“ALTAR” OR “TABLE.” 


SiR, — It is, perhaps, ungracious to cavil at 9 0 
thing in your reviewer's kindly notice of my boo 
in your issue of January 20, but may I point out to 
him that the word “altar” does occur in the 
Prayer-book (though not in a descriptive rubric), 
and the words “communion table” do not. The 
altar is rightly described in the Prayer-book (as В 
the Bible) by the word “ Lord's table,” or simp’ 
“ table,” but as our Lord and his apostles both Се 
{Һе word “altar,” there can be no more objection 
to the term in my book than when the Per 
liner of the daily press tells us that “the bride 5 
led to the altar, or that “ ا‎ altar rails wer 
decorated by the squire's daughters.” 

Considerit that I was duly indentured and 
worked with Mr. A, Waterhouse for eight years 
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can scarcely claim credit for. draughtsmanship | the stress intensity to be (3 + 30) = œI ton 
“unusual in an amateur." per square inch of metal. 

Example III.—Shearing Stress:—lIf, as іп 
fig. 16, two bars of iron, (a) and (5), be con- 
nected by an iron bolt (c), of (x) sq. in. sectional 
area, and if equal forces of (W) tons act upon 
the bars in opposite directions, the bolt will be 
subjected to a shearing stress of (W) tons. If 
this be equal to 3 tons, and the sectional area 
of the bolt be о44 sq. in. then the stress 
intensity will be (3 +044) = 6'8 tons per square 
inch. 

From the above it may readily be deduced 
that if the co-efficient of strength of any metal 
for any kind of stress be known, it will be easy 
to calculate the total load necessary to cause 
rupture by direct stress of any given bar or 
piece of material. Thus, if s= co-efficient of 
strength, а = sectional area, and W = total 
load, then W = (s x а). Consequently we see 
the necessity for data as to the strength of 
materials, and some of these will be given 
after attention has been paid to other co- 
efficients used for indicating the properties of 
bodies under stress. 

Strains of the kind experienced in structural 


ERNEST GELDART. 
Little Braxted Rectory, Witham. 


*„* We did not say that the words Communion 
Table” occurred in the Prayer Book; ‘we used the 
expression as our own, The word “altar” occura 
in the preliminary sentences of the Communion 
Office, but in a quotation from the New Testament— 
not, as far as we are aware, otherwise, The prayer 
before the Consecration commences, “ We do not 
presume to come to this Thy fable” Immediately 
after, the Rubric reads “ When the priest, standing 
before the fable, "Әс. There cannot be a doubt that 
the framers of the Reformed Liturgy, which is that 
legally in force, intended, for obvious reasons, to 
suppress the word “altar” and to adopt table." 
We have no theological bias in the matter—this 
journal has nothing to do with theology ; but that 
we take to be the fact.— Eb. 


Che Student’s Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 


STEEL. work are expressed in terms of lineal measure 

, 

Жылы OF STRESS, STRAIN, AND | or of percentage. For instance, a unit of 
ЕМСТН, tensile strain may be indicated in parts of an 


inch per lineal inch of the body under strain, or 
by the percentage which actual elongation bears 
to the original length of the body measured 
along the axis of the strain. 

Strain, within the elastic limit, being approxi- 
mately proportional to stress, can be calculated. 
Beyond the elastic limit, deformation increases 
to a marked degree, and measurement of the 
change taking place affords a valuable index to 
the suitability of the material for any particular 
purpose. For instance, when a material is sub- 
ject to shocks caused by moving loads, ultimate 
strength is not the only desideratum. There is 
often advantage to be gained by using mate- 
rials which, when exposed to heavy loads, are 
capable of considerable elongation and con- 
traction of sectional area before being broken, 
and such materials are preferred to those 
which suddenly break when their ultimate 
strength is reached. Therefore the condition 
frequently occurs in specifications that mate- 
rials shall exhibit certain percentages of 
elongation and contraction, in addition to 
possessing a given co-efficient of ultimate 
strength. | 

Here, again, the published results of nume- 
rous experiments furnish most valuable data 
for the guidance of the architect and the 
constructional engineer. 

A co-efficient or modulus of elasticity is a 
quantity expressive of the ratio existing between 
stress and strain within the elastic limit. It 
has been argued that there are no less than 
twenty-one different co-efficients, but only four 
of these need be mentioned ; only two are 
usually necessary for denoting the elastic 
properties of iron and steel, and very fre- 
quently only one is used. The latter co-efticient 
is variously descrioed as the modulus of direct 
elasticity, the modulus of longitudinal exten- 


TER TRESS, whether resulting from the 

O. application of external load, or from 

an internal molecular condition, is ex- 
pressed in units of weight per unit of sectional 
area of the body exposed to stress. Co-efficients 
of strength are quantities indicating the stress 
intensity causing the rupture of a body, and 
there are as many co-efficients as there are 
kinds of stress. Moreover, co-efficients of the 
same order exhibit variations in the case of 
non-isotropic bodies, according to the direction 
in which stress is exerted. 

Stress intensity and co-efficients of strength 
are expressed in units of pounds or tons avoir- 
dupois per square inch of sectional area. 
Tbus if a stress intensity of 3o tons per 
square inch breaks asunder a bar of steel 
which, at the commencement of the test, 
had a sectional area of 1 square inch, we 
say 30 tons is the co-efficient of strength. Н 
should be noticed, however, that as the metal 
elongates under the influence of tensile stress, 
its sectional area is diminished when the bar 
finally gives way, and the stress intensity per 
square inch must consequently be more than 
30 tons, Therefore the co-efficient of strength, 
being based upon the original sectional area, is 
more or less fictitious as to value. There are, 
however, practical reasons which make it 
desirable that calculations should be based 
upon the original instead of upon the ultimate 
dimensions, 

The following examples will suffice to make 
clear the manner in which stress is calcu- 
lated :— 

Example I.—Tensile Stress :—If, as in fig. 14, 
an iron bolt (ab) of (4) square inches sectional 
area be suspended from the end (a), and a load 
of (W) tons be hung from the end (5), then the 
bar will be under a tensile stress of (W) tons 
throughout its entire length. But the unit 
stress will be W + х tons, and if x = 0:8 square 

inch, and W — 3 tons, the stress intensity per 
square inch will be 3°75 tons. 

Example II.—Cornpressive Stress :—If, as in 
fig. 15, a column of (r) square inches sectional area 


sometimes inexactly as the modulus of elasti- 
city, and symbolically as E." 
co-efficients to which we refer are :- 

(E), Young's modulus of direct elasticity ; 


traction to elongation ; 
(C), Modulus of rigidity, or shear modulus ; 
(K), Modulus of cubic compressibility. 


tained, the others may be found by calculation. 


be arrived at by the rule E = (P x L) +/, 
where P = stress in tons per square inch, 
L — length of a bar of material in inches, and 
l = difference of length due to P. 

In the case of mild steel of average quality it 
is found that if Р = опе ton, / = 443,5; of L, 
and that E = 13,000 tons. 

No two materials, or samples of the same 
material, possess exactly the same modulus, 
and the constant (E) is often employed as a 
standard by which materials may be judged. 

Once more we find ascertained results 
useful; this time forthe purpose of showing 
what should be the value of the modulus E for 
any known description of iron or steel. Know- 
ing the proper standard, it is easy to provide 
for tests which will demonstrate whether the 
elasticity of the material chosen is in con- 
formity therewith. Suppose, for instance, we 
require thit the value of "E" for some par- 


Fig. 16. 


Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


rest upon a solid foundation, and a weight of (W) 
tons be placed on the top, compressive stress of 
(W)tons will be established ; but the unit stress 
at any given transverse section will be W + х 
tons. Taking area at such a section as 30 
square inches, and the weight as 3 tons, we find 


= 194 foot-pounds. 
(Ез + E) = [(15* x 2,240) + 12,987] = 38:80 
inch-pound units. Similar calculations may be 


sibility, the stretch modulus, Young's modulus ; 
The four 


c, Poisson's ratio, the ratio of sectional con- 


These four constants bear such relations one 
to another that if any two of them be ascer- 


The modulus (E), which is universally em- 
ployed in connexion with structural work, may 
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ticular kind of steel shall be approximately 
13,000 tons per square inch. A bar of the 
material, say, 10 ft. long by 1 square inch 
sectional area, might be selected as a specimen 
piece, and if subjected to tensile stress within 
the range of the elastic lim-t, it would exhibit 
uniform extension per ton per square inch per 
unit of length. Assuming the extension for one- 
ton to be 0:000077 inch, and remembering that 
the unit length is one inch, we shall find the 
co-efficient of elasticity by 
E=(P x L)+/. 
(0°000077 in. x 120 in)=12,987 tons. 


the formula, 


Thus, Е--(І-іоп x 120 in.) + 


The elasticity of structural iron and steel is 


an important index of quality, and, as we shall 
afterwards see, the modulus E is an essential 
factor in calculations relative to the deflection 
of girders and joists. 


Resilience is measured by the product of the 


strain into the mean stress up to the elastic 
limit. Thus, if W = stress intensity in pounds 
sufficient to strain a bar just as far as the elastic 
limit, АМУ = mean stress, and if | = elonga- 
tion or strain due to W, then the resilience, 
denoted by the letter R = àW x1 foot-pounds. 
Expressed in another way, the work producing 
any given stress on the bar is stated as being 
directly proportional to the square of the stress 
and to the volume of the bar, and inversely 
proportional to the modulus E of the material. 
Resilience mav, therefore, be represented by 
the equation R = (F? + E) x 
where F = stress per square inch at the elastic 
limit, and E = the co-efficient of elasticity. 
The expression (F? 
modulus of resilience, and is computed in inch- 
pounds to the square inch of the material. 


à voiume, 


+ E) is known as the 


Example: Suppose a bar of steel 10 ft. 


long x I in. square to be subjected toa tensile 
stress of 15 tons, and that extension is found to be 
"01155 foot, which is proportional to the incre- 
ment taken in a previous example. Then, by 
the first rule, R 
(15 tons x 2,240 lbs.) x 001155 foot] = 194 toot- 
pounds. 


— 
— 


[E (W x 0) = ft. 
By the second rule, R= [(F* + E) 
x 4 volume]—[(15? + 12,987) x à (1 x 10) 
The modulus oí resilience 


made to show the amount of work done for 


other strains not extending up to the elastic 


limit of the material. 

The determination of resilience is generally 
limited in practice to such structures as may be 
exposed to concentrated loads applied at or 
near one point, and co-efficients of resilience 
are, therefore, seldom required in connexion 
with ordinary buildings. 

Another co-efficient, termed the modulus of 
transverse rupture, is applied to denote the 
ultimate strength of bars or beams in respect 
of resistance to bending, and is commonly in- 
dicated by the symbol (/). The modulus of 
rupture does not coincideeither with the tensile 
strength or with the compressive strength, 
and its value depends upon the form of 
the cross-section of the bar or beam. Several 
theories have been propounded in explanation 
of this peculiarity, though none of them are 
entirely satisfactory. Rankine assumes one cause 
to be the fact that the resistance of a material 
to direct stress is increased by preventing 
or diminishing the alteration of its transverse 
dimensions. He also suggests that when a bar 
is directly torn asunder, the strength indicated 
is that of the centre part of the mass, which is 
the weakest, whilst when it is broken trans- 
versely the strength indicated is that of the 
skin, which is the strongest. In any event 
the difference really exists, and the modulus of 
rupture can only be determined experimen- 
tally. The unit value of the co-efficient (/), is 
expressed in pounds or tons avoirdupois per 
square inch. 

A state of internal stress may exist in a 
material in the absence of external load, and 
upon the presence or absence of this condition 
the value of any particular piece very much 
depends. Аз pointed out when speaking of 
crystallisation in connexion with castings 
(Chapter 3), weakness may result from unequal 
cooling of the metal, and this weakness is 
entirely due to internal stress, which could only 
be measured by a direct test of each individual 
casting. Internal stress may also result from 
deformation produced by previously applied 
forces. Material free from internal stress is 
said to be ina state of ease. 

We have now summarised the principal 
units adopted for measuring or denoting the 
mechanical properties of bodies under stress, 
and before proceeding to examine existing 
records which furnish multiples showing the 
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actual values of different kinds of iron and provided). The heating is on the low-pressure hot- 
steel, it will be convenient that factors of | water system, radiators being placed near each 
safety for iron and steel should be numerically entrance to prevent draughts. This work was car. 
expressed. As previously mentioned, the factor | Tied out by Messrs. Berry, Campbell, & Co., of 
of safety = (ultimate strength + working stress), London. un piu ida е Messrs. 9 Be | 
which may be expressed thus: F = (S + А}. hs ad Y Me. E Tis n of Ke i: ‘ton. The 
Both (5) and (x) are more or less variable quan- fetal cuta y was a но nsington. 
tities, and therefore the choice of a factor 


: 5 : RESTORATION OF Sr. LEONARD'S CHURCH, 
depends almost entirely upon individual judg- | MUNDFORD, NORFOLK.—This church has just been 


ment. Taking ultimate strength at the value | restored. The architect has been Mr. A.J. Lacey, Dio- 
indicated by tested specimens, and assuming | cesan Surveyor, Norwich, and Messrs. J. Springall 
working stress to be carefully calculated, the | & Son, of Swanton Morley, were the contractors. 
factors given in the subjoined table should be|The nave has been refitted with a new oak roof, 
found to cover the several sources of error i Hei 5 ies 
Р А as n 

„ сар 4. s e to excellent state of preservation, and, where possible, 
P cient margin ol salety. these have been preserved and used again. At the 
SY Fe d east end of the chancel two new buttresses have 

Table V.—-Factors of Safety. been erected to each angle. On the south side of 


lighted by areas fitted with prismatic pavement 
lights. At one end of the building a lift is fitted 
up from basement to second floor for convevance of 
coal, &c., from basement to the various floors А) 
the class-rooms will be heated by “Тһе Marlboro.” 
grates. The central halls, cloak-rooms and corr. 
dors, chemical and physical laboratory, preparation, 
balance, and lecture rooms will be heated by hot. 
water radiators and pipes on the low-pressure 
System. The lighting will be electric incandescent 
throughout. The class-rooms and halls throughost 
will be ventilated by the admission of fresh air 2) 
the windows and special arrangements have 
been made to prevent draught. Foul-air extraction 
shafts fitted with louvre ventilators at the ceiling 
level will be carried up in the same stacks as the 
smoke flues ; and in addition to this the chemical 
and physical laboratory, preparation and lecture. 
rooms will be ventilated at the ceiling level by large 


iron ducts leading into a large ventilating turret 

Material. Dead Load. Live Load. | the nave a new buttress has been added of flint and | above ridge of main roof. The walls of staircases 

Wrot. Iron and Steel, Girders 3—4 . 5—6 | Weldon stone dressings. The south-west window | corridors, and cloak-rooms throughout will be faced 
О а » Columns was found to be dilapidated and its tracery partly | with ivory-white glazed bricks. The central halls 
and Struts 4-5 ... 6—7]|gone. This has been restored with Weldon stone. | on ground and first floors are faced to dado height 

Cast Iron, Girders ............... 5-6 .. 8--0| Тһе churchyard being very much higher than the | with dipped-salt glazed bricks relieved with bands 
Columns 5—7 . . 8—10 | nave, it was decided that a dry area should be | of buff-glazed bricks. The walls of classrooms 

T oum arranged around the entire building, and this has| on ground, first, and second floors, including 
— L9 —— been laid out with Staffordshire blue bricks. The lecture, preparation, and balance rooms, chemical 

OBITUARY walls have been generally repaired with rubble | and physical laboratories are faced to dado height 


bedded in cement. A new vestry, of tint with 
Mr. SEYMOUR IONN—We have to record the | Weldon stone dressings, has been erected on the 
death, on the ist inst., of Mr. Seymour Ionn, the | North-east side of the chancel. The interior of the 
head of the well-known slate-trading firm of Roberts, | пахе has been re-stuccoed throughout, and the old 
Adlard, & Co. Mr. Ionn, who was born in 1836, | gallery on the south-west side has been removed 
entered the employment of the firm in his twentieth | and the wall filled up. The old belfry has been 
year, and was admitted as a partner in 1804. He removed and replaced by a new one, The holy- 
was one of the best-known and most esteemed men | Water stoup on the north side of the nave has been 
in the slate trade, and his funeral on the 7th inst. | Carefully preserved. The amount needed for the 
was attended, as a mark of respect, by a large restoration із 1,200. The heating apparatus was 
number of gentlemen connected with the trade. | supplied by Messrs. Reeve & Sons, of Norwich. 
When the London Association of Merchants was| BOARD SCHOOL, EDINBURGH.— Plans were passed 
formed, Mr. Ionn was unanimously elected the first | on the 26th ult. by the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
President, and he had been re-elected Hon. Treasurer | Court for the erection by the Edinburgh School 
two days before his death. The business will be Board of an infant school in connexion with the 
carried on under the old name of the firm by the| North Canongate School, the two buildings to 
surviving partners. adjoin one another. The new school will occupy 

the site of the old New-street School, and will ac- 

ndn 


commocate about 750 children. There will be a 
large central hall, with class.rooms entering from it 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. on the ground Hoor: while the E нА on the 
NEW CHURCH, CHAPEL-ALLERTON, LEEDS.—The | first foor will enter from a gallery round the hall. 
new church at Chapel-Allerton, Leeds, has just been | From the fall of the ground there is provided under 
opened. Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., has been the |the playground a large gymnasium and a small 
architect, and the cost of the building has been] bath. The architect of the new school is Mr. R. 
nearly 20,0001. For the construction, the contract | Wilson, of Edinburgh. 
of Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Limited, off THE PARK HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, ILFORD.— 
Bristol, was accepted. In the Decorated style of The foundation stone of this school has just been 
the fourteenth century, the new church consists | laid by Mr. Andrew Johnston. The building is 
of nave, with aisles, chancel, and chapel for daily | designed on the central hall and class-room prin- 
service, situated on the south side of the chancel. | cipal in three stories. The ground floor, which will 
The nave is separated from the aisles by lofty | be for the accommodation of 300 girls, consists of a 
arcades of clustered columns and arches. There is | central hall, 68 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, around which 
no clearstory, but a high roof of panelled wood, | аге grouped six separate class-rooms, апа a head 
painted and gilded. One of the principal features | mistress' room, with a large bay window overlooking 
of the interior is a carved oak screen separating the | the playground. At the north end is placed the girls’ 
nave from the chancel, and supporting a consider- entrance porch and corridor, cloak-room, and 
able part of the organ. The remainder of the|lavatory, and a small dining-room fitted with gas 
organ is situated in the north aisle. The walls are | cooking stove and a sink with water supply for the 
of Ancaster stone, and the dressings of Bath stone. | accommodation of children coming from too great a 
The east window, which was designed by the archi- | distance for them to go home to dinner. Atthe 
tect, and executed by Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, | south end of this floor is the boys’ entrance and 
of London, has four lights, displaying the figures of | corridor, with cloak-room and dining-room corres- 
St. Matthew, the patron saint ot the church ; St. | ponding with those described for girls, otf which is 
Peter, the patron saint of the mother church of | a stone staircase leading to the first floor, where 
Leeds ; St. Augustine, missionary to the south of | accommodation similar in every respect to that 
England ; and St. Aidan, missionary to the north | described for girls, is provided for 300 boys, making 
of England. The window at the cast end of the | the total accommodation боо. The assistant teacher's 
side chapel is likewise of stained glass. The brass | rooms, with lavatories, are arranged in the mezza- 
lectern consists of an eagle, the work of Mr. | nines between the ground and first floors at each end 
H. J. M. Furse, mounted ona pedestal and marble | of the building. At each end of first floor is a manual 
base designed by Mr. Bodley. instruction room, which will be fitted with benches 
FREE CHURCH, LEITH, N.B.—The foundation- | for the purpose of teaching wood and metal work. A 
stone of the Elder Memorial Free Church, in Hope- | recess, 13 ft. by 8 ft. is provided between the central 
street, Leith, was laid on the 3rd inst. Behind the hall and head teacher's room on ground and first 
church a vestry, session-house, and a hall to seat | fioors for the accommodation of the school library. 
200 persons, are being erected. The church will | The second floor, which will be devoted entirely to 
accommodate about 600 persons. The cost will be | science and art, will be used by both sexes ; access 
about 6,000. The architects are Messrs. Sidney | to it will be provided by a stone staircase at 
Mitchell & Wilson, of Edinburgh. each end from ground and first floors. The dis- 
NEW CHURCH FOR BARRY Dock,.— Plans have | position of the rooms will be as follows: On the 
been prepared by the diocesan architect, Мг. | north-east front are four separate rooms, which 
Halliday, of Carditt, for the new St. Mary's Church, | will be devoted to the teaching of elementary, 
Holton-road, Barry Dock. The building will pro- | advanced, light and shade, and mechanical drawing, 
vide accommodation for 1,000 worshippers, and will|respectively. On the south-west front is the 
cost about 10,0097. chemical laboratory, 42 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HORSLEY-ON-TYNE,|a height of 18 ft. gin. to the ceiling, providing 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—A new Congregational Church | accommodation for thirty-two students, at the north 
has been built at Horsley-on-Tyne. The architect | end of which is a preparation room, 24 ft. long by 
was Mr. Fred. E. Dotchin, of Newcastle, and Mr. H. | 13 ít. wide, for the use of lecturer, and at the south 
Atkinson, of Blaydon, was the contractor. end a balance-room corresponding in size to the 
CHURCH, ROMFORD-ROAD, MANOR PARK.—On the | preparation room. At the north-west corner of the 
Ist inst. the new Wesleyan church in the | building is the lecture-room, 20 ft. by 23 ft. біп. 
Romford-road, Manor Park, was opened. It wide and rq ft. in height, provided with a gallery 
seats 424 persons on the ground floor, and 200 | of four raised tiers of seats and desks arranged in 
in the gallery, which runs round three sides; | segmental form. At the south-west corner of the 
there is also accommodation for twenty - four building is the physical laboratory, corresponding 
in the choir, which is placed, with the organ, in a | in size to the lecture-room. The water tanks for 
" Пегу behind the rostrum; the total being 648 | the supply of the building will be placed in the 
galle 2. The church is approached from a vesti- | rooms at the top of the staircase towers at each end 
а which open waiting lobbies; there аге | of the building. The basement floor will run under 
poe supplementary entrances at the rear, which | the whole of the central hall, and in it will be a 
има кө with the ladies’ parlour, and minister’s | large store for furniture, the remaining space to 
214 stewards’ vestries (two other vestries are also | be devoted to hot-water heating boiler, coals, &c., 


with glazed tiles and all walls above that height to 
ceiling level are faced with Grays primrose bricks 
The floors throughout halls and class-rooms have 
pugging level with top of joists, bedded solid on 
which are laid pitch pine specially grooved and 
tongued floor battens, secretly nailed. The floors 
throughout corridors and cloak-rooms are of concrete 
finished with granite concrete paving. The ceilings 
throughout will be executed in fibrous plaster slabs 
faced in Keene’scement. Externally the building is 
faced with yellow stocks relieved with a blue Sta- 
fordshire plinth all round, aud with Cattybrook bui 
brick and terra-cotta bands, piers, arches, strings. 
and cornices, and terra-cotta water tabling to 
parapets. The roofs are covered with brown 
Broseley plain tiles. The front of school facing 
Melbourne-road, the side on which the central halls 
face, is treated with arcading and bold piers so as to 
give the maximum amount of light to the halls and 
assist in giving the building, with due regard to 
economy, as dignified and public a character as 
possible, but at the same time to be in harmony 
with the Christchurch Elementary School on the 
same site. Separate playgrounds, playsheds, and 
latrines are provided for the use of both sexes, the 
latrines being of the syphonic action isolated type 
in amber enamelled ware, Mr. Chas. J. Dawson, ot 
Barking, is the architect. The contractor for the 
erection of the building is Mr. Wm. Shepherd of 
Bermondsey New-road. The general foreman 18 
Mr. Eaton, and the clerk of works is Mr. Thos 
Shelmerdine. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A new board school 
for the St. George's district was opened at Plum- 
mer's Hill on the 12th inst. The building consists 
of a basement and two floors. The first floor, tor 
boys, contains seven class-rooms, opening from a 
central hall, Goft. by 25 ft., and the floor above 18 
similarly arranged. The school is built of pennant 
stone, with freestone dressings ; the floors are of 
wood blocks. Mr. F. Bligh Bond was the architect. 
and Mr. George Humphreys was the contractor. 

ADDITIONS, CAMBRIAN INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB, SWANSEA.—The new Victoria 
wing of this building, which was opened on the 
3oth ult, is situated at the west end oí the old 
building. The elevation is carried out with native 
polled stone facework and Bath stone dressings. and 
a tower is carried up over the main entrance. The 
new building is of three stories, and comprises, 00 
the ground floor, a boys’ dayroom and manual 
instruction room, each 30 ft. by 20 ft., boys work- 
room, lavatory, timber store, and boiler-house ; 00 
the first tloor, a schoolroom, 50 ft. by 40 di rh 
15 ft. high, together with rooms for the principa 
and teachers; and, on the second floor, a dormitory. 
three teachers’ bedrooms, bathroom, &c. There | 
a stone staircase at each end of the new wing, 3n 
all the landings are of concrete. The internal beh 
of the old building has been altered, and yos 
corridors connect the old and new parts. The 
drainage has been completely relaid. Messrs 
Bennett Bros, of Swansea, were the contractors 
and the architect was Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, 9 
Swansea. ttle 

CATTLE MARKET, LAUNCESTON.—The new Сї 
market on Race-hill, Launceston, was opened on the 
30th ult. The market consists of three tiers. TE 
one above the other on the hillside. The 1 9 
entrance to each section of the market is from | a 
Hill, and there is another entrance from с © 
road. The market yard, on the lowest а 
nearly half ап acre in extent. Оп the middle le of 
is the cattle market proper, covering an suh г 
ground, and on the third, or highest, leve 10 br 
sheep market. Tlie work has been carried ds 5. 
Mr. E. Sharland, from the designs of Mr. Ot 
Peter, architect. jon· 

SESSIONS HOUSE, PRESTON. — The founda 
stone of the new Sessions House at Preston iré 
on the 2nd inst. by the Earl of Derby, K. tage to 
building is in Harris-street, with a сопе "i 
Lancaster-road. The main entrance will mra 
Harris-street, and over the porch a tower W 
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to a height of 165 ft. The frontage of the block 
will be 18c ft., whilst from front to back the distance 
will be roo ft. The exterior masonry will be of 
Longridge stone throughout, and the building is to 
be in the English Renaissance style. A considerable 
amount of carving will be introduced throughout 
the structure, The building will be erected over a 

ranite base, and will be three stories high. Mr. H. 
нег, County Architect, prepared the designs. 
The cost of the building will be about 75,000/. 

QUEEN'S THEATRE, KEIGHLEY.—The new Queen's 
Theatre and Opera-house, Keighley, has just been 
opened. The area of the site is about 7,000 square 
feet, and the building has a frontage of 86 tt. to 
Queen-street and 48 ft. to Adelaide-street. Along 
the length of the front a verandah of glass and iron 
has been erected over the causeway. There are 
Separate entrances to the ditferent parts of the 
theatre, and there is an emergency exit from the 
dress circle and boxes into Adelaide-street. The 
decoration is in the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
The lighting is bv electricity, supplemented 
by gas. The dressing-rooms are ten in number 
and are quite. separate from the stage. The 
following have been the contractors tor the 
various works: — Builders, Messrs. Greenhow & 
Nurgatroyd, Keighley ; fibrous plaster and decora- 
tions, Messrs. De Jong, London; electric installa- 
tion, Messrs, Grace & Sutcliffe, Keighley ; iron and 
glass shelter, Messrs. McFarland, Glasgow; iron 
and asbestos curtain, Messrs. Oldroyd, Leeds ; 
gastitters, Messrs. Jenkins, Tollerton, Leeds; 
Grinnell sprinkler installation, Messrs) Dows, 
Taylor, & Co., Leeds. Sub-contractors,—Masonry, 
Messrs. Waddington Bros., Oxenhope ; steel girders 
and pillars, Messrs. Foster Bros., Preston ; hydrant, 
and fire apparatus and heating apparatus, Messrs. 
Oldroyd, Leeds; general ironwork, Messrs. Hird, 
Shipley ; plumbers, Messrs. J. Harrison, Keighley ; 
plasterers, Messrs. Greenwood, Cross Hills; painters, 
Messrs. Lonsdale & Sons, Keighley; stage and all 
machinery, Messrs. J. W. Cawdrey & Co., London; 
high-speed T engine, Messrs. Crossley Bros., Man- 
chester ; dynamo, the Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany, Morley. Тһе architect was Mr. F. Matcham, 
London; and the clerk of works, Mr. E. Swann, 
Leeds. 

ADDITIONS TO MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—A new 
reading-room has been erected at this College. It 
is partly the gift of the Committee of Old Marl- 
burians formed to establish a memorial of the 
Jubilee of the College (celebrated in 1893) and partly 
the work of the Council. The present block 
in Bath- road із а two-story building, the 
ground floor being devoted to three class-rooms, 
and the upper floor to the reading-room. The out- 
side walls are of thin bricks and stone dressings ; 
two turrets are at the east end, with battlements. 
On the front of the turrets are the arms of the 
College and cf the Diocese of Salisbury, carved on 
shields ; below these are niches for the reception of 
statues at some future date. The hammer-beam 
roof is of oak, with the whole ot the timbers and 
boards exposed. An oak dado, 5 ft. 9 in, high, runs 
round the walls; the bookshelves are oak, so are 
the heavy tables and benches, the Ноог, laid with 
blocks, and the small platform, The length of the 
room is 92 ft., and the width 32 ft. At the east 
end are two large windows with elliptical heads, 
with smaller windows over in the gable, and on 
each side of the room are six two-light windows. 
The ascent to the room from the ground floor is 
by a wide, winding stairway, a broad corridor 
leading up to the entrance doorway, of oak. The 
class-rooms are also laid with oak blocks and have 
oak dados. The architect was Mr. T. Garner, of 
London, and the contractors were Messrs. Stephens, 
Bastow, & Co., of Bristol. 


RESTORATION OF CHURCH, HENGRAVE, SUFFOLK. 
—Hengrave Church, now a private chapel, was 
re-opened recently, after restoration. The church, 
which was originally the parish church of Hengrave, 
isisituated in the private park of Hengrave Hall. It 
was built in the fifteenth century by Thomas 
Kytson. The building consists of a nave and 
chancel, and a north aisle and chancel. The 
restoration includes the renewal in English oak of 
the roofs to the nave, chancel and north aisle, north 
chancel aisle and porch. The old lead has been 
re-cast and re- laid; gutters, &c., provided, with new 
copings and crosses to gables of nave and chancel; 
and the panelled and traceried parapets throughout 
restored, Internally, the walls have all been 
plastered, the accumulated white and colour 
wash removed (preserving the traces of colour 
discovered on both the chancel arch and the 
south-west window of chancel); the stonework 
to arcading of nave and chancel and the doorways 
has been restored, and the windows throughout 
re-glazed with cathedral glass, incorporating the 
few remaining fragments of antique and stained 
glass. The ancient doorway to the road, together 
with the stair, has also been opened out. The 
nave floor has been lowered to its original level. 
and, together with the floors throughout, re- laid 
with stone squares, a stone step marking the divi- 
sion between nave and chancel. All the numerous 
slabs, with the altar, tomb effigies, and other monu- 
ments, have been retained in their former positions. 
New seating, in oak, with wood-block flooring 
under, has been provided to nave and north chancel 
aisle. A new pulpit, prayer desk, altar table, altar 
rail, and reredos, all in oak, have also been pro- 


vided. The font has been cleaned, restored, and 
re-fixed on new steps. The roof to the tower, 
which was previously in a state of decay, has been 
rendered secure, a new ringers' floor in oak has been 
fixed, and the clock repaired. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Herbert Green, architect, of 
Norwich. 

NURSES’ HOME, GATESHEAD.—On the 8th inst. а 
new nurses’ home was opened at Gateshead. The 
building is of brickwork, with facings of Den- 
wick freestone, and the roof is covered with red 
Staffordshire tiles. The main building contains 
on the ground floor nurses' sitting and dining rooms, 
superintendent's and committee rooms ; on the first 
floor are five bedrooms, and above are three large 
attics and a box-room. The outbuilding contains 
on the ground floor kitchen and pantries, and on 
the first floor a box-room, bath-room, &c. The 
architects are Messrs. L. H. & A. L. Armour, 
Gateshead. 

NEW RACECOURSE, RIPON, YORKS.—The Ripon 
Racecourse Company are forming a new racecourse 
on the Low House Farm Estate, about a mile from 
the centre of the town. The new course, which 
will take the place of the old one, is one mile and 
five furlongs round, and has a straight length of 
six furlongs. А steeplechase course is also pro- 
vided. The buildings will consist of an official 
block, stewards’ stand, Tattersall stand, and an open 
stand, each having a paddock; also a saddling 
paddock. The contract has been let to Messrs. 
Brown & Sons, of Salford. The architects for the 
buildings are Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, of 
Manchester. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


PROPOSED PIER AT DAWLISH, DEVONSHIRE.— 
Mr. E. P. Burd, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry at Dawlish on the 5th inst. into an 
application by the District Council for a Provisional 
Order authorising them to construct a pier. Mr. H. A. 
Garrett, engineer and surveyor, Torquay, explained 
the plans of the proposed pier, and stated that it 
would be built on cast-iron piles braced with 
wrought-iron tie rods, the deck being of timber. It 
is proposed to make the pier 707 ft.in length and 
15 ft, wide, with a landing stage at the end. The 
cost is estimated at nearly 5,000/. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, LUTTERWORTH.— Colonel 
W. Langton Coke, inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry at the Town Hall, 
Lutterworth, on the 2nd inst., ínto an application of 
the Rural District Council for a provisional order 
to enable them to obtain powers under the Lands 
Clauses Acts, to execute certain works of sewage, 
and to borrow the sum of 8,5097. for that purpose. 
Mr. W. H. Simpson, Leicester, is the engineer of the 
scheme. 

NEW ІОСК АТ TEDDINGTON.—At a meeting of 
the Surrey County Council at Kingston on Tuesday, 
Alderman Charles Burt, the Council's representative 
on the Thames Conservancy Board, reported that 
in order to provide for the increased traffic and to 
obviate the difficulties and delays now experienced 
at Teddington the Conservators had decided to con- 
struct an additional lock at tbat place on land 
adjoining the present lock. This new lock would 
be the largest on the Thames. Its length between 
the gates would be 650 ft. and its width would be 
25 ft. It would take a large tug and five large 
barges at a lockage, or a tug and six ordinary 
barges. The necessary land had already been pur- 
chased. The cost was estimated at about 20,000/. 


— — 
FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—Sixteen hundred pictures have been 
accepted at the Salon, out of 4,000 submitted. 
M. Gambart, a friend and admirer of the late Rosa 
Bonheur, has offered to the Municipality of Fon- 
tainebleau a monument in honour of the great 
artist. This will consist of an oval pedestal 
with a bronze figure of a bull, being an enlarged 
copy of a work ої Rosa :Bonheur's The pedestal, 
designed by M, Jacob, architect, will carry tour 
bas reliefs in bronze. One of these, by M. Peyrol, 
the brother-in-law of Rosa Bonheur, will bea portrait 
relief. The others, by her brother, M. Isidore Bon- 
heur, will represent three of the late artist's principal 
pictures Le Labourage Nivernais,” “ Ге Roi de 
la Foret," and “ Le Marche aux Chevaux," the well- 
known picture in the National Gallery. An exhi- 
bition of the works of Alfred Stevens the painter 
(not the English sculptor) has been opened 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It includes 
104 pictures, mostly of that delicate finish 
of execution which characterises Stevens’ works, 
and which he rivals the masters of the Flemish 
School, The Chamber of Deputies has voted 
a sum of 100,000 francs towards continuing 
the excavations at Timgad, under the direction 
of Mr. Albert Ballu. He has already discovered 
the arch of Trajan, the market, the Forum, some 
streets and a baths establishment 450 Square metres 
in extent, containing some fine relics of mosaics 
and sculpture. .He has also discovered and 
set up a portion of the temple of Jupiter. 
There is no doubt much more to be discovered 
now that funds for the continuance of the 


work are forthcoming.—— We have to record 
the death, at the age of sixty-two, of М. Narcisse 
Gravereaux, architect, and member of the Sociéte 
Centrale and of the Caisse de Defence Mutuelle. 
He had been a pupil of Dommey and of Bonnet, and 
from 1866 to 1873 had assisted in the work at the 
Palais de Justice, under the eminent architects Duc 
and Daumet. 

OTTAWA.—The statue to be erected at Ottawa to 
perpetuate the memory of the Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie has now been cast after a design by Mr. 
Philippe Herbert, a Canadian artist. Adorning the 
pedestal of the monument will be two allegorical 
figures representing Honesty and Labour. Mr. 
Mackenzie's statue is 9 ft. high, and the whole 
monument will measure 23 ft. 


— eo 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING, IMPERIAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—As the rooms at present occupied by the 
School in the Imperial Institute buildings have been 
handed over to the London University, the day 
classes, 2nd a special Saturday-afternoon class for 
those pupils whe cannot otherwise attend, will 
after March 1 be carried on in the North Gallery of 
that building ; but the evening classes will neces- 
sarily for the present be closed. Some of the free 
studentships maintained by means of funds granted 
to the School by the City and Guilds' Institute and 
the Worshipful Company of Drapers are vacant, and 
forms of application for these, and further par- 
ticulars relating to the School, may be obtained 
from the manager. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS OF IRELAND. — Mr. 
Robert Cochrane, F. R. I. B. A., Hon. Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, has been appointed 
Inspector of National Monuments for Ireland, in 
place of the late Sir Thomas Deane. The appoint- 
ment is regarded, we believe, with great satisfaction 
by antiquaries in Ireland, as Mr. Cochrane has the 
keenest interest in the subject, and an exceptional 
personal knowledge of ancient monuments in 
Ireland. 

DUBLIN MASTER BUILDERS’ ANNUAL DINNER.— 
The master builders of Dublin recently held their 
annual dinner in the Antient Concert Hall. The 
chair was occupied by the Right Hon. Alderman 
Josepb Meade, LL.D., President of the Master 
Builders’ Association. The toast of “Тһе Queen," 
having been honoured, Sir Charles Cameron proposed 
the toast of “ Prosperity to the Master Builders’ 
Association.” A successful builder and contractor 
had, he said, to be a man of greater intelligence, 
greater vigour of mind and body, and greater com- 
mon sense than ordinary men were possessed of.— 
The President, in responding, said it was by the 
“ extras that the builder lived and not by the con- 
tract. Some of the most successful builders had 
assured him that they never made a shilling on the 
contracts. As an association they met to advise as 
to how they could get the best prices for their work, 
and also as to how they could best deal with the 
unruly element tbat they sometimes had to deal 
with in their workmen. For when all was said and 
done the path of the builder was not one of roses. 
Hetook the trouble a short time since of looking 
into the prices obtained in London for work of the 
same class that they did in Dublin. He had been 
told from time to time that the builders of Dublin 
were extortioners, and that they had only to go to 
the North in order to know what low prices were, 
or to London or the English towns in order to get 
another lesson. But he maintained that building 
work was done in Dnblin as cheaply as in any part 
ofthe kingdom, except the extreme North of Ireland, 
and that it was done in a better style than in any 
other place, — The toasts of The Lord Mayor and 
* The Trade and Commerce of Dublin " having been 
honoured, Mr. James Beckett proposed the toast of 
* Our Guests," coupling with the toast the names of 
Mr. Drew, Judge Adams, and the Chairman of 
Rathmines Urban Council. Mr. Thomas Drew, in 
replying to the toast, said that, asan instance of the 
antiquity of the master builders' trade, there had 
been discovered in Dublin recently a memorial of a 
master builder who lived 850 years ago. 

BIRMINGHAM 'WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS.—At the 
request of the Social Science Sub-committee of the 
Royal Commission for the Paris Exhibition, 
the Improvement Department of the Birming- 
ham Corporation are preparing for exhibition 
a model of the workmen's dwellings which 
they are erecting in Milk-street. The model, 
which is about 16 in. in height and 2 ft. 8 in. 
long, is an exact copy of the buildings, It 
is constructed of wood, and shows a section 
of a terrace comprising six houses, three on 
the ground floor and three above. Everything is 
carried out to scale, and each portion of the build- 
ing is reproduced in the model. Each house is 
self-contained, and comprises a front room, a bed- 
room, a scullery, a small coalhouse, and a water- 
closet ; while each alternate dwelling has an addi- 
tional bedroom, the occupant of the larger dwelling 
having to pay 48. 04. rent as compared with 3s. for 
the smaller house. An admirable feature in the 
construction of the dwellings is their arrangement, 
whereby the whole place is under cover, and the 
buildings have been designed with a view to com- 
pactness, comíort, and convenience. The model 
has been carried out under the direction of Mr. J. 
Tort The work of erecting the houses in Milk- 
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street is progressing favourably, and they will be 
ready for occupation towards the end of March. 
The dwellings are built in terraces, one behind 
another, at a distance of зо ft. The total cost of 
the buildings, together with the cost of making the 
street and laying the sewers, will be about 10,1001. 
Birmingham Post. 

BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—On 
the 7th inst. the annual dinner of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Royal Hotel, 
College Green. Mr. Frank N. Cowlin presided. 
The toast of “Queen and Empire” having been 
honoured, Mr. F. J. Wakeham (Plymouth) proposed 
“The City and Commerce,” and Mr. Arthur Lee 
and Mr. J. Bastow responded. Mr. W. H. Brown 
submitted “Тһе National Association of Master 
Builders of Great Britain.” Не said that the 
employers suffered sometimes from labour disputes, 
and when they were on feeling ran high, and opera- 
tives were apt to take the law into their own hands 
to the detriment of the masters. He was glad to see 
that in the North of England the employers had got 
the day in respect to picketing —Mr. A. Krauss 
(Vice-President of the National Association) re- 
sponded, and said the building trade spent a large 
amount of money in wages annually, and it was 
necessary that they should have their interests 
protected. The Association had done good work 
for the last twenty-two years, and they hoped 
it would do even better in the future.—Mr. 
G. H. Perrin gave “The Engineers, Architects, 
and Surveyors" Mr, T. H. Yabbicom, who was 
the first to respond to the toast, said he was glad 
that the professional toast was placed near that of 
the Association of Master Builders, for the pro- 
fessional element ehould always work in amity with 
the constructional element. Mr. Frank Wills also 
spoke to the toast. Mr. A. N. Jones (Master of the 
Society of Merchant Venturers) proposed Kindred 
Associations.” Mr. Long, of Bath, and Mr. Mor- 
gan, of Newport, responded to the toast. Mr. 
John Mardon (Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce) proposed “ The Bristol Master Builders 
Association." He contrasted the Bristol of forty 
years ago with what they saw in the city to-day, 
and said the narrow streets and old-fashioned 
warehouses had given place to wide thoroughfares 
and new buildings, and for these they were indebted 
to the master builders who had so greatly improved 
the city. The President, who was received with 
musical honours, responded to the toast, and spoke 
of the interest he took in the building trade and the 
value of the organisation which he represented. 
He referred to the aid which their association gave 
to thorough work, and said he was glad that they 
had helped in improving the building trade. Mr. 
С. Humphreys, the newly-elected President, 
then took the chair, and he also responded, 
remarking that this was the second time he had 
been elected President. The health of Mr. Cowlin 
was honoured, after which Mr. G. M. Gosling, the 
Vice-President, whose health was proposed, made 
a few remarks. 

BARNSLEY BUILDERS’ FEDERATION DINNER.— 
The fourth annual dinner of the Barnsley Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers was held at the 
Royal Hotel recently. Mr. W. G. England (Presi- 
dent) occupied the chair. Mr. G. H. Walters, of 
Hull, attended to represent the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 
Mr. Walters proposed “ The Barnsley Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers.” The President, in 
response, said the past twelve months had been 
very memorable ones in the annals of the building 
trade. It seemed to him there was only one thing 
that remained to be done to make the building trade 
a success, and that was federation. But federation 
was not a philanthropic institution. It was not 
going to give all their members pensions, or all that 
they might want ; but he could assure them that it 
was going to be worked on business lines by busi- 
ness men, and would be in reality what they could 
make it—a business combination of business men. 
Their attention had been devoted to obtain- 
ing several concessions from the architects, advan- 
tages which he was sure would tend to make 
building life much pleasanter and happier ; and he 
hoped they, in return, would do what they could to 
assist the architects in their professional dnties. 
With regard to the future, they could not close their 
еуез to the fact that, after a period of good trade, 
depression usually followed, and great care would 
have to be exercised in the preparing of their esti- 
mates during this year, in the face of the enormous 
increase іп the prices of building material. He rave 
xs striking instances of these increases, and said 
iab that fact, together with the extremely high 

С of wages prevailing, would, he was afraid, 
d sly check the industries they represented. The 
acid nt added that he had not intended referring 
Pl own municipal bodies, but he would say this, 
Hs 1 ir executive, as well as the executive of the 
on hi e Federation, deprecated the idea of Cor- 
Y oks = and other local bodies undertaking works. 

9 way undoubtedly was to let out Corpora- 
The De. кі у roper competition among the builders, 
Pane aie dier which needed their attention, and 
Another ma tely, there was some ditterence 

h, unfortunately, f s 
bn was the apprentice system. In this 
on ер he ' held that every master should supply 
pam share of workmen for future years, and 


shat every lad they employed анон maye a 
a A 


tunity of being turned out a skilful workman.— 
uni 


architects present. 


and Mr. John Nicoll, Secretary. 


Other toasts followed. “Тһе Yorkshire Federation 
of Building Trades' Emplovers" was proposed by 
Mr. T. Lindley, and responded to by Councillor 
Nicholson (Leeds)—* The Town and Trade of 
Barnsley and District" was proposed by Alderman 
E. R. Taylor, and responded to by Mr. James Smith 
and Councillor Dunk. “Тһе Architects and Sur- 
veyors" was proposed by Mr. D. R. Snowden 
(Barnsley secretary), and responded to by those 
“The President and Officers" 
was proposed by Mr. P. Dalby, the chairman, 
responding. 

OLDHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— The 
members held their eleventh annual dinner in the 
Union Club, Oldham, recently. The chair was oc- 


cupied by Mr. Samuel Smethurst, of Messrs. S. & J.. 


Smethurst, the President of the Association.—Mr 


W. Marshall, of Manchester, proposed “Тһе Old- 


bam Association."—The Chairman, in responding: 


said that this was the eighth year of his presidency, 
and he was very glad to report that Oldham was 


making very great advances in the matter of or- 
ganisation. 


They had added no fewer than thirty- 
two members, which was 40 per cent. of the mem- 


ship, and he knew that that had only been done by 
the persistent efforts on the part of the secretaries 
to get the outlying members of the trade within the 
folds of the Association.— Mr. 


Geo. Macfarlane, 
President of the Manchester Association, also 


replied, and said the Lancashire Federation had 


been the pioneer in thiscombination movement, and 
its example had been followed from one end of 


the country to the other.— Other toasts followed. 


EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE 
DINNER.—The first annual dinner of the Building 


Trades Exchange of Edinburgh and district took 
place on the 8th inst. in the Royal British Hotel, 
under the presidency of Mr. Peter Lawrence. There 
were between seventy and eighty gentlemen present, 
including Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart, M.P. ; 


Mr. W. W. Robertson, Her Majesty’s Board of Works, 
The company 
having honoured the loyal and patriotic toasts, 
Mr. H. W. Hunter submitted the toast of the 
“Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith.“ Coun- 
cillor Cameron and Treasurer Graham-Yooll re- 
plied for their respective Town Councils. Mr. 
W. W. Robertson, in giving the toast of * The Build- 
ing Trades Exchange," said its principal object should 
be the promotion of intercourse between manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, architects, and surveyors, and the 
promotion of good building in thecity. Heapproved 
of the action of the Exchange in giving a digest of the 
multifarious and somewhat irritating building legisla- 
tion passed by the Edinburgh Corporation from year 
to year.—The chairman, in reply, said it was only b 
having a thorough contidence between the building 
trades and professions that they could mutually 
help themselves and benefit and protect the interests 
of the public. The Building Exchange had nothing 
whatever to do in connexion with any arrange- 
ments that builders had with their employees. 
The different masters' associations existed to deal 
with these matters; while some of the objects of 
the Exchange were to discuss and fix what 
were the proper methods of procedure in regard 
to public building contracts, and to watch over 
proposed legislation in their midst. The toast 
of Kindred Associations" was proposed by Mr. 
R. Hamilton Paterson, and replied to by Mr, Shaw 
and Mr. Cook, Glasgow. Other toasts followed. 

ARBITRATION CASE.—At the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Westminster, on Wednesday, before a special 
court of arbitrators, a claim for 15,000/. was 
brought against the West Ham Corporation by Mr. 
G. Russell, a property owner, of West Ham, as 
compensation for the compulsory acquirement of 
property adjoining the Town Hall. The Corpora- 
tion propose to erect additional municipal premises 
onthe property to be acquired, and at the sittlng 
of the court the Corporation made a sealed offer to 
theclaimant. The arbitrators, however, were un- 
decided as о whether in law they were able to 
allow the otler to be accepted, and accordingly 
adjourned the hearing for consideration of the 
case. 


"uA ' I m 
SECURING CORRUGATED JRON ROOFS — The 
Metal Agencies Company ee send us an illus- 
tration and description of a ' metal combination 
saddle” to be used in fixing corrugated iron on 
roofs, the object of which is to overcome the leak- 
age round the hook-bolts, and to reduce the drop- 
ping from condensation. The annexed cut illus. 
trates the method. The metal saddle A (Fig. I), 
has а raised boss around the hole through which 
the hook-bolt passes, and when the nut B oí the 
hook-bolt is screwed down the burr of the 
punched hole in the sheet is pressed into the 
concave washer C, and the sheet becomes 
embossed around the hook-bolt D, rendering 
leakage at this point, it is claimed, impossible, 
without having to employ indiarubber, leather, 
asbestos, or other grummeted washers The 
saddle also acts as a lock-nut and prevents the 
nut of the hook-bolt working loose through vibra- 
tion, and it also prevents the distortion of the 
corrugation (See Fig. 3) The dropping of con- 
densation is brought to a minimum by the saddle 
(Fig. 2) raising the corrugated sheet about a quarter 
of an inch from the purlin, and so preventing the 
interception of the condensation by the purlin. 
As far as we can judge from the diagrams, the 
method seems a good one, likely to increase the 
efficiency and durability of this kind of roofing 


STOCKPORT WORKHOUSE EXTENSION.—On the 
12th inst., at a meeting of the Board of Guardians 
of the Stockport Union, Mr. John Bateman, chair- 
man of the Workhouse Extension Committee, 
presented the plans and estimates of a scheme for 
providing the necessary additional workhouse 
accommodation on the site of the present work- 
house at Shaw Heath, in preference to building an 
entirely new workhouse at Stepping Hill, near 
Hazel Grove, as already approved by th Local 
Government Board. Explaining a set of plans pre- 
pared by Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, architects, 
of Manchester, and then exhibited to the guardians 
for the first time, Mr. Bateman said that in order to 
carry out the new scheme it would be necessary to 
acquire residential property at Shaw Heath at a 
cost of 7,3504. for the purpose of enlarging the site. 
The Committee was asked to provide accommoda- 
tion for 1,056 inmates; the new scheme actually 
provided for 1,098, which was little different from 
the Stepping Hill scheme as it appeared after being 
cut and carved. The estimated cost was 58,000l. 
for buildings. Add 8,050. for land, and they got a 
total of 66,osol. Against this outlay they had a set- 
off in the Stepping Hill site, which would not be 
required if the alternative scheme were adopted. 
This land had increased in value during the years 
the guardians had held it, but he would consider 
only what it had cost them (8,209/.), and the sale of 
this land would reduce the cost of the alternative 
scheme to 58,000. The tender for the Stepping 
Hill scheme was 138,500/., showing in favour of the 
alternative scheme а saving of 80, 000l., to say 
nothing of the extra 20,000/. or 30,000! which the 
Stepping Hill scheme would cost now by reason oí 
the enhanced price of building materials. It was 
decided to adjourn the discussion of the details 
until each guardian had been supplied with a copy 
of the architect's report and other particulars. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, LOWESTOFT.—On the 
6th inst., Colonel Durnford, Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Lawei 
into an application by the Corporation for a loan ү 
10,2001. to provide for the cost of a sea-wall an 
the making up of an esplanade on the clitis 2. 
in Kirkley. Тһе Borough ‘Surveyor, Mr. G. sed 
Hamby, explained the details of the propo 
works. 

NEWPORT ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND т 
VEYORS.—The second annual banquet of the alli : 
professions of civil engineers, architects, and 1 5 
veyors of Newport and district was held at M: 
Westgate Hotel, Newport, on the oth inst. the 
W. Stopford Smyth, M.Inst.C.E., President 5 the 
year, occupied the chair, and was supported Ша. 
Mayor (Mr. Greenland), Mr. A. Swash (vice-c?: 
man), Mr. R. H. Havnes (Borough Engineer), Tie 
others. After the loyal and patriotic toasts, 
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Town and Trade” was given by Mr. W. Hitchcox, 
and the Mayor replied. The High Sheriff 
(Mr. C. W. Earle Marsh) gave the toast of the 
evening, viz., “Тһе Association," and in the course 
of his remarks advised professional men to use their 
influence in favour of a reform of British coinage 
and weights and measures, which had a material 
bearing upon our foreign trade. The President, 
Vice-President, and Mr. R. H. Haynes replied. 
Other toasts followed. 

CRANE ACCIDENT ІМ LEEDS.—À crane, which 
was р барға in the erection of some shops in 
Briggate, Leeds, collapsed suddenly on the 7th inst, 
It is stated that the cause of the accident was the 
breaking of the cogs of the jib wheel. At the time 
of the accident the crane was lifting four girders, 
weighing together about 15 cwt. A boy was killed 
by the girders falling on him, and several other 
persons were injured. 

NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION. 
—The annual dinner of the Nottingham Master 
Builders' Association was held at the Albert Hotel 
on thegth inst. There was a large assembly, the 
company including : Mr. William Edgar (President), 
Mr. H. Vickers (Vice-President), the Mayor of Not- 
tingham (Alderman A. Pyatt), the Sheriff (Coun- 
cillor J. B. Roberts), Councillor J. Wright, Mr. W. J. 
Barton (Secretary to the Association), Messrs. A. 
Chambers and W. E. Starkey ереен the 
Leicester Master Builders’ Association), Messrs. 
. V. Porter, M. Weston, and Dickenson (Derby 

er Builders Association), Мг. A. E. Tallis 
(Secretary of the Midland Federation of Building 
Trades), Messrs. Arthur Marshall and H. G. Watkins 
(Nottingham Architectural Society), and others.— 
After the loyal toasts, proposed by the Chairman, 
Mr. H. Vickers submitted that of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Nottingham," the Mayor responding. 
They all rejoiced, he said, in the signs of prosperity 
which the city was showing. The improved ap- 
pearance of the city was largely due to the archi- 
tects and builders, who were turning out much 
better work than in the past. He was also pleased 
to know that the workers in the trade were in an 
improved position. He considered that the reduced 
number of accidents in the building trade showed 
that the master builders looked after their men 
better than they used to do. The Sheriff also replied 
to the toast. Councillor John Wright submitted 
the toast of “The Architects" Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, in responding to the toast, congratulated 
the builders of Nottingham upon the good run of 
business they had experienced during the last two 
or three years, and said he saw no evidence of an 
impending change in this respect. There were no 
particular difficulties in the labour market. They 
were obtaining good prices for their work, and the 
price of materials was going up by leaps and 
bound& Mr. J. W. Woodsend proposed Success 
to the Master Builders’ Association.“ He ob- 
served that they wished the Association success 
in order that it might safeguard the in- 
terests of the trade. They might congratulate 
elves that the National Association was at 
last awakening to some of its responsibilities, and if 
it would show the other associations throughout the 
Country the way to federate, the position of the 
trade would further improve. Still, they were in a 
much better position than they were ten years ago, 
as had been shown in connection with the plasterers' 
dispute. It had lasted twelve months, and some of 
the members must have felt it very keenly, but, 
although their being members of the Association 
debarred them from getting their work done by non- 
unionist labour, with one or two minor exceptions 
there were no defections, and the members 
stood solid, as they did before the dispute 
began—The Mayor here presented a clock, sub- 
scribed for by the members, to Mr. James Wright, 
the ex-President of the Association, for his work on 
behalf of _the organisation.—Mr. Wright thanked 
the Association heartily for their recognition of his 
efforts on their behalf. The work had been a 
necessary one, but their chief thanks were due to 
Mr. Enoch Hind, who held the position of president 
for three years. He believed that before the end 
of the year all the associations would be federated 
with a central council. It was only by making the 
individual associations successful that they could 


hope to have a successful federation. Мг. Enoch 


Hind submitted “The National Federation and 
Kindred Associations.” He said that the whole 
trade of the country must be federated to protect it 
against trades-unionism.— Мг. A. Chambers, Mr. 
A. E. Tallis, and others replied ; and further toasts 
followed, 

CHATHAM MASTER BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of this newly-formed Association 
was recently held at the Sun Hotel, Chatham; 
Alderman C. E. Skinner (the President) occupied 
the chair. The toasts of “The Navy, Army, and 
Reserve Forces,” and “Тһе Mayors and Corpora- 
tions of Rochester and Chatham and the High Con- 
stable of Gillingham," having been honoured, Mr. 
C. E. Bond proposed “Success to Chatham and 
District Master Builders' Association." He re- 
marked tbat that assembly indicated that they had 
already realised the value of co-operation. He 
spoke of the ever-increasing difficulty of obtaining 
really good all-round workmen in any branch of the 
building trade—and carpenters and joiners in par- 
ticular. The state of things might be attributed to 
a variety of causes. One was the almost tota] 


neglect all over the coun 
system of apprenticeship. 
of speculative building, in which the special require- 
ment was quantity, without reference to quality. A 
further cause was the increased use of machinery 
in workshops He did not wish them to 
infer that he deprecated the use of machinery, 
but it had had the tendency to subdivide the 
trades Young men became efficient 
small section of a trade in a few months, and 
they were kept at it because it paid. When they 
grew up they called themselves engineers, or masons, 
or joiners—as the case might be—but they were 
likely to prove a disappointment to themselves and 
their employers. Owing to the scarcity of good men, 
and a rapidly increasing number of inferior men, 
apprentices gained but a poor knowledge, because 
the men whose duty it was to teach them were in- 
competent themselves. 
arrested the attention of thoughtful men, with the 


of the old-fashioned 
nother cause was that 


in one 


This growing tendency had 


result that technical instruction was introduced into 
some of our large towns in the country, but it was 
pointed out that this practical education could only 
be successful if it was directed or supervised by men 
who knew the practical requirements of the work- 
shop. He suggested that the builders of the town, in 


conjunction with the Workmen's Associations, if 


necessary, should make an etfort to get some really 
practical men appointed on the local Technical 
Education Committee. He could assure them, from 
his own practical experience, that if the subjects in 
which builders were interested— practical plane and 
solid geometry, and building construction— were 
tested by the teacher only insucha way as to enable 
the student to pass the examination, then that 
teaching was of very little practical value. The 
wide range of subjects left the teacher no time to 
point out the practical application of his teaching. 
He suggested that the teachers should be paid an 
extra sum in order to give—at least duríng one hour 
each week—practical demonstrations of the appli- 
cation of geometry to the needs of the workshop 
and the building. It was to the students at their 
institutes that they must look for the leading men 
and foremen in the future.—The Chairman, in 
responding, emphasised the fact that the builders 
had not combined solely for their own benefit. 
Combination, it was felt, would be beneficial both for 
themselves and their men. The Association had 
become affiliated to the South-Eastern Counties 
Federation, through which they were connected with 
the National Federation, which tended to the mutual 
advantage of masters and men. Other toasts were 
honoured. 

THE MONTAUK FIRE DETECTIVE CABLE.—We 
recently described in these columns a system for 
the automatic detection of fires by means of 
thermostats scattered over a building in places 
which in the judgment of the engineer are likely to 
have their temperature raised first on the outbreak 
of fire. When a thermostat is heated above a 
certain temperature a circuit is closed, making a 
bell ring, and the indicators belonging to the 
thermostat drop in the watchman's осе. The 
Montauk fire detective cable seems to be an 
improvement on this idea. The cable can be used 
for every kind of electric service which is needed 
for interior installations, as, for example, lighting, 
bell or telephone purposes, and every inch of the 
cable is itself a thermostat. By merely applying а 
match to the cable anywhere tor a few seconds a 
bell will ring and an indicator board will show the 
section of the wire that has been overheated. The 
cable can also be connected directly to a circuit 
controller in the street through which the alarm is 
automatically sent to the fire station, The superin- 
tendent of the Boston Fire Department has 
expressed the opinion that this system 18 superior to 
the other automatic systems which use isolated 
thermostats. An American fire office also allows a 
rebate of 10 per cent. on its rates when Montauk 
cables are used, as against a rebate of 7% per cent. 
where fire alarm boxes with a watchman are in use. 
The construction of the cable is very simple. The 
copper conductor is covered with a fusible metal 
alloy, which is in turn insulated in the usual manner. 
On the outer side of the insulation there are three 
other conductors insulated from each other, and 
then all are insulated by a final covering. By apply- 
ing a match to the cable, or placing it near a fire, 
the metal alloy is melted and, forcing its way 
through the insulation, completes the circuit re- 
quired to ring the fire-bell. Experiments have been 
made with this cable in the United States Navy. 
Strongly-protected cables were placed in the coal- 
bunkers and connected with a bell in the captain's 
cabin, so that an indication was at once given 
when the temperature of the cables exceeded 220 
deg. Centigrade. The system is novel and іпре- 
nious, and ought to prove very useful in special 
cases. It has long got past the experimental stage. 
We understand that Mr. James F. Butterworth, 28, 
Queen-street, London, E. C., is the agent in England 
of the New York Montauk Multiphase Cable Com- 

any. 

E SELL'S DIRECTORY OF REGISTERED TELE- 
GRAPHIC ADDRESSES FOR 1900.—This useful and 
reliable directory has now reached the fifteenth year 
of its publication. The edition contains a large 
number of alterations since the last annual issue 
was printed, including all new registrations, cancel- 
lations, and other alterations which had been 
etiected at the Post Осе up to January 1. In 


Section III. is a useful list of firms classified under 
their trade headings. The present edition also 
contains, in addition to the telegraphic addresses of 
firms and an alphabetical arrangement for enabling 
the sender of a telegram to be traced by the regis- 
tered code word, a statistical review of British 
trade and information as to telephone charges for a 
three minutes' conversation between town and town 
and city and city. 

COMMONS ANG FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY.—At the usual monthly meeting of the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, held 
at 1, Great College-street, Westminster, on the 5th 
inst,the Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre presiding, 
the report of the Society's solicitor, Mr. Percival 
Birkett, on the private Bills to be dealt with by 
Parliament during the current Session, was con- 
sidered. It appeared that forty-two Bills come 
within the purview of the Society, which in the 
aggregate threaten to absorb nearly 3,000 acres of 
common land and a large number of rights of way. 
Among other Bills to which exception was taken by 
the Society, and which it was resolved vigorously to 
oppose, in the event of satisfactory terms in the 
public interests not being forthcoming, are the 
Huntingdon Corporation Bill and the Hoylake and 
West Kirby Improvement Bill Under the former 
Bill power is sought by the Huntingdon Corpora- 
tion to deal with 356 acres of common land in its 
area. Of this large extent of open space it is 
proposed to allot only 10% acres for the purposes 
of a public park, the remaining land to be sold, let 
on building leases, and otherwise dealt with. This 
Bill was felt by the Society to be a serious attempt 
to avoid the machinery constituted by Parliament 
under the Commons Act, 1876, for the sa eguarding 
of public interests, and it was unanimously resolved, 
on the motion of Sir John Brunner, M.P., to oppose 
the Bill in Parliament. The Society also deter- 
mined to oppose in its present form the Hoylake 
and West Kirby Improvement Bill, on the ground 
that its provisions are likewise contrary to the 
principle of the Commons Act. It is proposed 
under the Bill to allot about 108 acres of the com- 
mon lands in the Manor of Great Meols to the 
persons legally interested in the land for build- 
ing and other purposes. A further 38 acres 
of land would be devoted to recreation grounds 
and the provision of public streets, while 45 acres 
(partly reclaimed) would be developed to defray 
the cost of the construction of a sea wall. Excep- 
tion was also taken to provisions in the Great 
Northern Railway and London County Council 
(General Powers) Bills. The former Bill proposes 
to give the Company power to absorb forty-two 
acres of Hexthorpe Ings, Doncaster, and, under the 
latter Bill, an etfort is being made to enable the 
Battersea Vestry to deal with eleven acres of allot- 
ment land set out under an Inclosure Act (1 & 2 
Will IV. cap. 42) Part of the land is to be 
utilised for workmen's dwellings. In 1888 the 
Battersea Vestry promoted a Bill to enable it to 
build on the land, but in face of the strong public 
opposition evoked, the Bill was withdrawn. 
Amongst the water schemes proposing to deal with 
common land are the East London Water, Exmouth 
and District Water, Paignton Urban District Water, 
and the London Water (Welsh Supply) Bills. These 
affect over 1,700 acres of common land, and the 
Society determined to endeavour to secure the 
insertion of clauses in the Bills to give the public a 
tight of recreation over the large catchwater areas 
which it is sought to establish on the commons 
involved. 


— —— — 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DUNDEE JOINERS’ DISPUTE.—At a meeting of 
the Dundee Joiners’ Conciliation Board on the 7th 
inst., the various points in dispute in connexion 
with the drawing up of the working by-laws for the 
year were settled. The employers desired to be 
allowed to revert to the old arrangement whereby 
they would be called upon to pay the standard rate 
of wages only to "competent" men. Several years 
ago the men held out against the continuance uf 
this system, and after negotiation gained their point. 
They refused to sign the rules this year if the word 
"competent" were again introduced, and the 
masters have agreed not to press the point, and to 
pay the standard rate to all men.— Much attention 
is being paid by the men employed in the building 
trades to the wages question. A fortnight has now 
elapsed since the Federation of Employers agreed 
to recommend that a general reduction of 14. per 
hour should take place on the wages of masons, 
joiners, painters, plumbers, slaters, and lathers; but 
up till now the masons and slaters are the only 
classes of workmen who have had any intimation 
of an intention on the part of their employers to 
reduce the wages. The master masons have notified 
that they аге to take d. per hour off the present 
rate of wages in a fortnight, and it is understood 
that the intention is that another 124. should be 
struck otf in the course of two or three months. 
The plasterers, who have a working agreement 
with their employers, have been informed that six 
months hence a reduction of 1d. per hour will be 
made on their wages. So far as can be learned, the 
men in these two branches are to resist any altera- 
tion on the existing rates—indeed, in all branches 
there appears to be a determination not to consent 
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to the proposals of the Federation. — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

THE WAGES OF DUNDEE MASONS.—The Dundee 
master masons have decided that the wages should 
be reduced gd. per hour, making the hewers' pay 
8 d. and the builders’ 94. per hour. 

KIRKCALDY MASONS’? WAGES.—The operative 
masons of Kirkcaldy have agreed that the masters’ 
terms be accepted—namely, a reduction of ya 
per hour, making the wages 84d. per hour. This 
agreement is to remain in force till May 31, 1901. 

PAINTERS’ WAGES, NOTTINGHAM, —The operative 
painters of Nottingham have given notice asking for 
an advance of 14d. per hour, from 814d. to od., 
with certain alterations of the working rules con- 
nected with the questions of payment of wages and 
walking time. 

OLDHAM CARPENTERS AND JOINERS' WAGES.— 
The carpenters and joiners in Oldham and district 
have tendered a three months' notice to the em- 
ployers demanding an advance of from gd. to ожа. 
per hour. This advance, the men state, will bring 
them up to the standard list of wages paid in Man- 
chester and district. At present the building trade 
in Oldham and neighbourhood is reported to be 
very brisk. 

BRICKLAYERS' WAGES, COVENTRY.—Coventry 
bricklayers are asking for Ad. per hour advance of 
wages, and an alteration of working hours, and 
have threatened a strike unless their demands are 
conceded. 


street, Hackney, appeared to answer adjourned 
summonses taken out at the instance of the 
London County Council (r) for erecting a structure 
beyond the general building line, and (2) for erecting 
a structure without the consent in writing of the 
London County Council. Mr. Chilvers appeared 
for the Council, and Mr. C. V. Young represented 
the defendant. In this case the defendant had 
erected a show-case in the fore-court of his house, 
and the Council, contending that this was a build- 
ing, took these proceedings. In giving judgment, 
Mr. Fordham said that on the cases cited 
he was bound to hold that the show-case 
was a structure within the meaning of the 
London Building Act. He had adjourned the 
summonses from January 17 in the hope that 
some arrangement would be come to between the 
defendant and the Council, because the show-case 
was an obstruction to nobody and impeded nobody's 
light but the defendant's, He had to hold that this 
was a structure, but as it had been erected on land 
where a similar structure had stood previously, it 
was reasonable for the defendant to think that he 
was іп the right. As this old structure was erected 
without official sanction, it was not legally there, 
and the erection that followed was not legal. Still, 
he (the magistrate) could not see why the Council 
pursued the defendant.— Mr, Chilvers: Mr. Young 
has asked the Council to allow the show-case to 
remain, and the Council has granted a licence for 
twelve months.—Mr. Young: I accept that as an 
instalment.—Mr. Fordham: I must convict in the 
face of decided cases, but shall only inflict a penalty 
of ss, with 2s. costs on each summons.—Morning 
Advertiser. 


— Heo 


LEGAL. 


CONTRACT AS TO TIME AFFECTING 
SUB-CONTRACTOR. 


AT Brompton County Court, on Friday, last week, 
before Judge Stonor, Mr. Thomas B. Hope, builder 
and contractor, Parson's Green-road, Fulham, 
S.W., sought to recover 25]. 148. 8d. from 
Mr. John J. Lewen, also a builder, Kennoul House, 
Kennoul-road, Fulham, the claim being for work 
done and materials supplied in the construction of 
a drain. The defendant counterclaimed for 104. for 
loss said to have been sustained through plaintiff's 
bad workmanship, The plaintiff is a member of 
the Fulham Vestry and of the Fulham Board of 
Guardians. 

Mr. H. W. Williams, solicitor, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. A. Mozley Stark, solicitor, 
defended. 

Mr. Williams explained that the work of con- 
structing the drain in question had been sublet by 
the defendant to the plaintiff. No price was given, 
and the order to do the work was only verbal. 
When the pipes were laid it was found that three of 
them were out of level, and some of the joints 
leaked. The leakage was rectified, and plaintiff 
offered to take up the pipes which were not level 
and relay them. Defendant, however, said that he 
had contracted to finish the whole job in three 
weeks, and that there was not sufficient time to 
relay the pipes. When application was made for 
payment, plaintiff could get no reply whatever to his 
letters. 

The plaintiff bore out his solicitor’s opening state- 
ment, and added that, as the defendant himself was 
in the building trade, he had merely charged what 
he had actually to pay for the mien’s time, his profits 
being confined to 15 per cent. added to the whole- 
sale price of the materials used. 

Cross-examincd : It was not true that he gave 
the defendant to understand that the work could be 
completed for 101. or 12/., and he made no contract 
to finish within any specified time. It was a fact, 
however, that when asked how long he thought the 
job would take he expressed an opinion that it 
could be finished within about fourteen days. 

The defendant stated that when plaintitt agreed 
to take the job he said that a fortnight would be 
ample time in which to complete it. Plaintiff also 
said that he could do the work for rol, or 12/., but 
he (defendant) intimated that he would not mind 
paving 15/. if a good job was made. Both at the 
front and at the back of the house the pipes were 
out of level, and it would have been absolutely 
impossible to put these right without taking up and 
relaving the whole drain. He was under à contract 
to finish all the work in three wecks, and on this 
account could not let plaintiff remain longer on the 
job. The defendant went on to state that he was 
put to some 10/. expense in altering plaintitf's bad 

ork. 

Cross- examined : He had been partly paid for the 
work which he sublet to the plaintitt, and no com- 
plaint, so far, had been made. He had no docu- 
ments to show that it cost him то/. to alter the 
rk. 

"Ihe Judge : I must strike out the counter-claim. 
The defendant can bring another action if he 
wishes. I find for the plaintitt on the claim for 211, 
There is an item for fares that seems to be wrong. 

Mr. Williams : But, sir, the business was between 
two builders, and surely the plaintitt has a right to 
his out-of-pocket expenses ? 

The Judge: Not at all, unless there was àn agree- 
ment to that effect. 


pac d 


ACTION BY SURVEYOR AGAINST BUILDING 
OWNER. 


THE case of Kingwell v. Brind came before Mr. 
Justice Darling and a common jury on the 8th inst 
in the Queen's Bench Division, an action brought by 
Mr. A. E. Kingwell to recover from the defendant, 
Colonel W. Н. Brind, 2162. for professional work 
executed for the defendant. The defendant denied 
that the plaintiff bad done the work claimed for, and 
counterclaimed for a sum of 40. which he alleged 
the plaintiff had received by way of secret commis- 
eion from a road contractor employed bv the 
defendant. The defendant also said that, under an 
agreement made between the parties, the plaintiff 
undertook, in consideration of being appointed sur- 
veyor bv the defendant, that he would pay him a 
sum of 250/., to be paid out of his professional fees 
as they accrued. 

It appeared that the defendant owned an estate of 
about fifty-two acres at Camberley, known as the 
Brind Park Estate, and in 1807. proposing to 
develop the estate and lay it out for building, he 
employed the plaintiff to act as his surveyor, a road 
contractor being also employed to lay out the roads 
The plaintiff alleged that he did a considerable 
quantity of work in preparing plans and performing 
other duties in connexion with his employment, 
when a difficulty arose with the defendant, and he 
was dismissed. He now claimed to recover from 
the defendant 216/. for the work he had done. The 
plaintiff denied having received bribes from the road 
contractor, but said he bad received payment for 
extra work done for him. With regard to the 
agreement to pay 250/, to the defendant in con- 
sideration of his appointment as surveyor, the 
plaintiff's case was that no portion of the amount 
had become due, because, according to the agree- 
ment, the amount was to be paid “out of professional 
fees to be received from the builders, &c., as 
they accrued," which would not happen until the 
estate was developed. The defendant, on the other 
hand, denied that anything was due to the plaintitf, 
and contended that his charges were unreasonable, 
and, further, that under the agreement before 
referred to he was entitled to set off апу sum that 
might be found to be due to the plaintiff. It 
appeared that the provision in the agreement as to 
payment ran as follows :—“ To be paid out of 
professional fees or to be received from the builders, 
&c.” The document seemed to have been altered 
from its original state. and the word “ or " had been 
added. The plaintitf denied that he had made the 
alteration. With regard to the sums counter- 
claimed as having been received as bribes from the 
road contractor, the contractor was called, and 
stated that various sums amounting to 40l. were 
extracted from him by the plaintitf, who declined 
except for these bribes to pay him over the amounts 
due to him for his work, or to Jet him have the local 
survevor's certiticate passing his roads, Evidence 
was called that the plaintitt's charges for the work he 
had done were unreasonable. 

In the result the jury found that the word “ or” 
had been added to the document before it was given 
to the defendant. They awarded the plaintiff. 1501. 
on the claim and gave the defendant 40l. on his 
counter claim. 

His lordship, on these findings, decided that, under 
the agreement between the parties, the defendant 
could not recover more than the amount earned as 
professional fees—viz., 1507. In these circumstances 
he entered judgment for the plaintiff for 1501. and 
for the defendant for 1501. and 40. on the counter 
claim. 

Mr. Whatelev appeared as counsel for the plaintiff 
and Mr. К. 5, Deans for the defendant. 


IS A SHOW-CASE A BUILDING ? 


At the North London Police-court recently, 
Mr. Thompson Fisher, a photographer, of Mare- 


STRANGE DEFENCE BY A BUILDER, 


THE case of Ward & Co. v. Wallis came before 
Mr. Justice Kennedy, in the Queen's Bench Dixi. 
sion, on the roth inst, an action brought by the 
plaintiffs, cement specialists, of Westminster, against 
the defendant, a builder of Balham, to recover 7, 
for work and labour done and material supplied, 
and, alternatively, as money had and received b 
the defendant to the use of the plaintiffs. The facts 
which were as follows, were rather peculiar :—The 
defendant, in January, 1898, entered into a contract 
for the erection of a mission hall at Bethnal Green 
for 2,277. The contract provided that certain 
concrete pavings in the building were to be supplied 
by the plaintiffs for 1262. 58., and this sum was in- 
cluded in the bill of quantities upon which the 
defendant tendered. The plaintiffs did their work, 
and obtained a certificate from the architect that 
1261. 5s, was due to them, the amount having by 
agreement been reduced by 11. The plaintins 
applied to the defendant several times for payment, 
and the defendant on one occasion, in answer to 
one of the applications, wrote that if he did not 
pay the plaintiffs, the architect was entitled to do so 
and to deduct the amount from the contract price, 
and the defendant stated that he had written to the 
architect directing him to pay. The architect, 
however, when applied to by the plaintitís, said that 
the defendant had repeatedly promised to pay the 
plaintiffs and must do so. On April 19, 1899, the 
plaintiffs issued a writ against the defendant, but 
instead of claiming the whole amount they gave 
credit, in error, for a payment of 75ʃ., leaving a 
balance due of 50/. 5s. The mistake arose through 
the plaintiffs having been paid 75/. by a person of 
the same name as the defendant in respect oí 
another matter, and with which payment they 
wrongly credited the defendant. The defendant, 
after being served with the writ, paid the balance 
of Sol. 58. alleged to be due and the costs of the 
writ and obtained from the plaintiffs a receipt 
showing that the whole of their account had been 
paid by the defendant to them. The defendant 
forwarded the receipt to the architect and was paid 
the balance due to him under the contract, in- 
cluding the full amount of the plaintiffs’ account. 
On the plaintiffs subsequently discovering the 
mistake which they had made in crediting the 
defendant with a payment of 75/. on account, they 
commenced the present action to recover it, On 
an application under Order XIV., the Master gave 
the plaintiffs liberty to sign judgment for the 
amount claimed, but on appeal it was ordered 
that the case should be tried as a short cause 
In an affidavit which the defendant had filed, he 
stated that he considered that the architect was 
the person liable to plaintiffs, but that in the cir- 
cumstances of the plaintiffs giving him credit for 
251., he paid the balance claimed by way of settle 
ment, instead of contesting the action, to which he 
considered he had a good defence. On behalf of 
the defendant it was contended that the present 
action would not lie, there having been a settlement 
of the plaintiffs’ claim in the previous action. 

Mr. Justice Kennedy held that the plaintitts wer 
entitled to recover the 75/, as money had and 
received by the defendant to their use, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs for 75/. and costs. 

Mr. Loehnis appeared for the plaintitts, and Mr. 
A. Macpherson for the defendant, 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 

ON the 7th inst., at Southwark Police-court, John 
Graham appeared before Mr. Chapman to answer 
two summonses taken out by Mr. Bernard р 
District Surveyor for East Newington, &с., one p 
penalties for neglecting to give notice, as jdm 
bv Section I45, of certain works done to 16, 
dard-street, and the other for default in comp ying 
with a statutory notice, served under 5. a 
to open up and lay bare the work to 1 
District Surveyor to ascertain whether the Ac 
been complied with. | 

Evidence was given by the District Surveyor б 
on January 23 he discovered that work to w i i 
rules of the Act applied had been done to the P? 
mises by the defendant without having sery ҒА 
building notice as required by Section oe for 
premises had been re-drained, and the cutti £ the 
the drain had been driven under the walls о 4 
house, the foundations having been cut 
that purpose, and, as far as he could Ai 
proper underpinning had been done, but t 1 abe 
merely filled in with earth under the wa abe 
result of this would be a settlement. ul 
building. It was essential that the wa pm in 
be properly underpinned at these P e had 
accordance with the sections of the Act. buildings 
known many instances of the failure ot oa dis- 
due to the neglect of this precaution. u 
covery, he wrote defendant, drawing D 90 
to the fact that notice should have i applic 
quoting the sections of the Act that i i but oh 
tion. No notice was taken by defen ied я 
January 26, on again visiting be Deacon 
plaintiff discovered that the work had bee tutum 
in; he therefore served defendant with а осоре 
notice to open up, and threatened a hen. 
unless this was complied with, aud notice 
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Nothing had since been done by defendant, and the 
summonses were issued. 

Defendant pleaded that noneof the wall had been 
cut away, and that the District Surveyor had 
nothing to do with the matter, which came under 
the Vestry, who bad to pass the drains. 

Plaintiff pointed out that the expression “ founda- 
tion " includes the solid ground on which the wall 
rests, which must not be removed without proper 
underpinning. 

Mr. Chapman held that notice must be given to 
the District Surveyor. He fined defendant 20s. and 
2s, costs for the neglect to give notice, and made an 
order for defendant to comply within seven days 
with the District Surveyor's notice to open up, with 
12s. 6d. costs. 

— — — 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


21,700.—A DOUBLE-JOINTED HINGE: G. Herbert. 
—The hinge, which is intended for doors and case- 
ment windows, has a leaf to be screwed on to the 
jamb and another leaf to be screwed on to the case- 
ment's hanging stile, the centre plate being jointed 
to the two leaves, or clamped to the latter leaf with 
a screw; the plate is bevelled at its contact with the 
former leaf, and it may join together two top and 
bottom hinges. 

21,724.—LOCKING-DEVICES FOR HAND-TRUCKS: 
F. Bainbridge and G. W. Gardiner. —The break block 
is applied to the wheel by the action of an arm 
keyed to the shaft upon the lowering of the 
weighted handle. Stops prevent the handle from 
being thrown backwards. In a modified form an 
arm upon the shaft carries the shoe, a slotted arm 
being attached to the shaft, and a sliding spring 
governs the break's motion. The contrivance is also 
adapted for vehicles that have end boards. 

21,725.—HAND DRILLS: F. E. Bridger —A handle 
in a sleeve that is threaded in a boss upon the frame 
turns the drill-spindle. On the frame are two pairs 
of lugs, the lower pair being provided with screws 
whereby the frame may be clamped upon the edge 
of a pipe, plate, &c. The drill or other tool passes 
between the lugs. 

21,729.—NAILS FOR FIXING CORRUGATED ROOF- 
ING, &.: А. E. Applcton.—The leaden-headed nails, 
or nails with flexible flanges, are made with a large 
head above the usual shoulder and the dished head 
or washer, in order that they may be the more 
easily pulled out. 

21734.—LàAMP BURNERS: F. T. Williaits,—For 
anoiland vapour lamp having a central draught, 
the circular wick is surrounded with concentrical 
tubes, The sides of a tlanged spreader which rests 
upon the wick are pierced for the passage of air 
from the central draught to the flame, which is 
extinguished, upon the turning down of the wick, 
by the flange. A nut upon a rod which passes 
through a hole in the top of the spreader regulates 
the turning up of the wick, and the flange, which 
serves to prevent the wick from being burned at its 
top, із so arranged that it may be turned about to 
move away the wick as it becomes burned, 

21,42.—KILNS FOR BRICKS, POTTERY, &C.: 
F. E:Swifl.—A set of furnaces is made along each 
side of the kiln, and a “roasting table" for each 
furnace is put between two grates. The two flues of 
each furnace open underneath the domed roof of 
the kiln chamber. Openings in the Hoor lead to side 
flues, or to a central flue, for the escape of gases that 
pass downwards through the bricks. Dampers, 
moved by rods that pass to the kiln's outside, regu- 
late the passages to the side flues, whilst the chim- 
neysare also fitted with dampers. 

21,749.—DISINFECTION OF CLOSETS: F. бот тек. 
—The disinfectant is laid either upon a perforated 
plate fixed within a recess formed upon the under 
side of the lid of the seat, or within a receptacle 
which is screwed on to the lid's under suríace. 

21,755.--ЕІЕСТКІСІТҮ METERS: K. S. White. — 
For a motor meter for a continuous current is 
devised a light thin disc armature, titted with a com- 
mutator, which turns in the fields of horse-shoe 
permanent magnets, highly magnetised by coils 
connected in parallel with thearmature, whichis made 
ot tlat coils of wire cemented with shellac upon a mica 
orsimilar non-conducting disc fastened upon a spindle 
between a collarand a washer. The field magnet’s 
action upon an aluminium ring fixed by clips or 
other means to the armature retards the armature's 
rotation. Additional retarding magnets,whose wind- 
ings are connected in series with the field coils, are 
placed upon the armature's neutral diameter, or a 
break ring with independent magnets can be utilised, 
The spindle is carried horizontally in jewelled bear- 
ings, so that the meter may have a convenient 
casing, and the armature has а large diameter. То 
relieve pressure upon the bearings, the spindle, of 
steel or iron, is put beneath a stationary horse- 
shoe permanent magnet. 

21,270.—ROLLER MILLS FOR GRANITE, STONE, 
&c.: F. E. & . Broadbent.—Wedges, which are 

drawn together with bolts, are employed for fasten- 
ing a hollow roller upon a portion ot the shaft, 
which may be of a triangular, squared, or polygonal 
and double-tapering shape, the roller being con- 
structed with ribs arranged crosswise aud length- 
wise. 

,21,289.—SHARPENING AND SETTING SAWS: А. 
Reppcier A plate hinged on to the table, and to be | 


depressed with a spring, forces the saw blade down 
upon the table which carries a block fitted with 
rollers that bear against the saw’s back and are 
moved sideways with a wedge. A disc, whose edge 
engages between teeth and is off-set at one point, 
passes the saw blade forward, the disc being 
mounted upon a shaft joined with spur gearing to 
the main shaft. For sharpening the saw's teeth a 
three-sided file is held at one end by a spring and 
at the other end by a socketted piece which is 
joined by an arm to a vertically reciprocating block 
which is moved by means of a crank upon a shaft 
joined, by spur gearing, to the main shaft. Dies upon 
levers, worked by cams upon the main shaft, set 
the teeth, and the levers are arranged so that they 
may act together, one tooth being bent up and the 
next tooth being bent down at one time. 


tral stem is made square at its upper portion, in 
order that it may fit into a brace. 
through the stem’s enlarged head and are pivotted 
on to a retaining piece, which slides upon the stem 
and so adjusts the jaws which are fashioned at the 
ends of the arms. 


Vanhauten, L. Plumen, and M. Noppeney.—Wooden 
joists, fitted with bars, or the lower Hanges of iron 
joists or girders, carry arch-shaped blocks tormed of 
concrete, gypsum, &c., and made hollow or perfo- 
rated. The tongue of one block fits into a recess of 
the block next adjacent, the side edges being cut 
away so that the blocks may be inserted directly 
from beneath. Cement is filled in the spaces between 
the joists. Drainage grooves are made in the blocks 
to carry off water, and a holding for the ceiling 
plaster is provided by means of flat openworked 
bars of iron laid in grooves formed in the blocks 
underneath the iron joists. 


Of the three parts which compose the statf the 
lower two parts are hinged together, the hinge 
being held open with a pin that passes through 
eyes upon the hinge-pieces, and is screwed into one 
of the eyes. The upper part of the statf slides 
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21,848.—WRENCHES : S. S. Grove.—The tool's cen- 


Its arms pass 


21, 800.— FIREPROOF CEILINGS AND FLOORS: P. 


21,887.—LEVELLING STAVES: A. H. Mountain.— 


within a dovetailed groove, and is held with clips. 
A groove is cut in the lowest part for a tripod stand, 
and the graduated faces are recessed. 

21,915.—A STREET САК FOR SWEEPING ROADS 
AND MELTING SNOW: А. F. Reynolds. Screw rods 
and nuts are employed to lift or lower the brush, 
which is driven by a motor. Links regulate the 
corresponding positions of the side casings, and 
rubber aprons adapt themselves to a forward or a 
backward motion of the machine. Conveyers carry 
the sweepings to dumping-iloors (or to a separate 
attendant car), and pass tlie snow over a heating- 
chamber, the two conveyers ard the motor being 
connected by chain gearing and a clutch. 

21,944— ELECTRICAL SWITCHES: О, D. Lucas.— 
The contrivance applies to multiple switches where- 
in a series of quick-break switch levers are mounted 
upon one axle and can be worked either atone time 
by the main handle, or at different times by their 
respective handles. The switch levers, mounted 
loosely upon the axle, are coupled to the axle with 
pins that work in segmental slots cut in the hubs of 
the levers which are loosely engaged by hubs in the 
handles .which also have slots which take the 
ends of the pins—all the slots being proportioned 
to impart the action required, and the main handles' 
throw being twice each switch handle's throw. The 
switches are after the kind specified in No. 24, 381 
of 1896. For the pins which couple them to the axle 
may be substituted coupling discs, which have teeth 
that fit into recesses. 

22,000. — BACTERIOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF 
SEWAGE: Е. W. Wentworth-Shiclds.—The tank has 
a transverse inlet channel which admits the sewage 
in a thin sheet, a low wall capped with a screen, a 
batile plate, and a transverse discharge channel for 
the How of the sewage over its inner edge ; it has 
also a sludge-pipe fitted with a stop-cock, Fresh 
sewage is passed through filters fitted with screens 
and beds of coke breeze, &c. The effluent is carried 
past a penstock into a channel and thence to the 
filter bed. 

22,017.—SPIRIT-LEVELS: Н. F. Rabone.—The 
tube is set in plaster of Paris within a metal box 
made in the shape of a trough from a sheet-metal 
blank, and having a slot through which the tube can 
be seen. The box is strengthened with cross-pieces, 
and is screwed on to the wooden base of the level, 

22,028. —FLUSHING APPARATUS : G. Giordano.—AÀ 
bell, which may slide in vertical guides, is made in 
the float of the supply cock, and the float, when the 
lever is lowered, displaces the water until it over- 
flows the stand pipe, and thereby eifects the flush. 


— — — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEpRUARY 16. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section).—Mr 
W. A. Forsyth on “Some Aspects of Modern Architec- 
ture." 7 p.m. 


institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
the Great Northern Railway, King’s Cross and Hornscy 


Widening. 2 p.m. 
Leeds aud Yorkstire Architectural Society. —Mr. Geo. 
Walton on Interior Decoration.” 6.30 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 


Professor A. Bostock НШ du Trade Nuisances.” 8 p.m. 


discussed: (1) Moving 
bridges,” by Mr. W. B. F 
e of Girder Bridges," by Mr. C. F. Findlay. 


Maguire, J. P., on Artificial 


Dr. Н. R. Kenwood оп “ Methods of 


8 p. m. 

vx British Archeological Association.—(1) Dr. Brush- 
field, F. S. A., оп “ 
Owen, M. A., on Recent Discoveries in Valle Crucis 
Abbey. 


be read 
the Longworth Power-Hammer, by Mr. Ernest Samuel- 
son ; and “ Portable Pneumatic Tools," by Mr. Ewart C. 
Amos. 8 p.m. 


cussion on Mr. R. P. Sellon's pa 
tion of Electrical Engineering Plant." 8 p.m. - 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
al Institute of Botttsh Architects.—Monsieur 


R 
Charles Lucas on The Buildings of the French Exhibi- 
tion of 1900. 


m. 
London Iastitution.— Mr. Charles Welch, F. S.A., on 


“The Ancient Guilds of the City of London," illustrated. 


5 p.m. 
Royal Academy.—Lectures on Architecture, by Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, 


A.: Progress in Architecture.” VI. 


4 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Lecture by Dr. P. Boobbyer. 


8 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. A. Stratton on 


a o nago de Compostella,” with limelight illustrations. 
p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Institution 0) Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further 
Loads on Railway Under- 
arr. (2) Note on the Floor 


p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland. Mr. W. R. 
eating. 8 p. m. 

The Society of Designers. — Mr. W. G. Paulson Towns- 


end on Design for Embroidery.” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
Society of Arts.—Mr. Edwin Bale on “ Artistic Copy- 


pepe Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A., will preside. 
p.m. 


Surveyors [nstitution.—Annual Dinner, King's Hall, 


Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 


p.m. 
Builders Foremen and Clerks oy Works Institution.— 


Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


Santtary Institute (Lectures for Sani Ofiicers).— 
isinfection.” 


orman Tympana." (2) Rev. H. T. 


8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Papers to 
and discussed together :— * Improvements in 


Institution оу Electrical Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 
on The Standardisa- 


Carpenters’ Най, London Wall (Free Lectures on 


Matters Connected with Building).—Professor T. Roger 


Smith on “English Halls and Mansions.” Mr. m. 
Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, will preside. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. А. W. Hennings оп 
“Тһе Exterior Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles in 
Street Buildings“ — illustrated by lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Calculations, Measurements, and Plans and Sections. 


p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Professor J. H. Poynting on 
Recent Studies in Gravitation.“ 9 p.m, 

institution of Civil Enginecrs (students? Meeting).— 
Messrs. B. Humphrey, and Н. E. O'Brien, on Bearing 
Springs." 8 p.m. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
(Architectural Cra/tsmen's Socieſy).— Mr. J. Lochhead 
on The Decay of Building Materials." 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Builders! Foremen and Clerks of Works! Institution. 
—Annual Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 


m. 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection at the Sutton Sewage Works. 


з p.m. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. C. Ower on 
“Travel, part of an Architect's Education," with lime- 
light illustrations, 7 p.m. 


edinburgh Architectural Association,—Visit to Shrub- 
hill Cable Station and Macdouala-road Electric Light 


Station, 
— . -—-P—ÓP——— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
February 5.--Ву Nokes & Nores. 


Kentish Town. —43, Hadley-st., fNNMUV“ ns 4375 
Holloway.—57, Curnwailis-rd., u.t. 54 Vrs., g. r. 
Бйз 554 К салық su ERR A ке Fi ioa Tas 285 
imbled The Broin E { 
Wimbledon.—g, The Broadway, f., r. 88 J.. 
6, Russell- d., f., r. 254. Mi Қ “ Ре B s ER Ro Us 
February 6.— By BEARD & Son, 
Strand.—39, Southampton-st., u. t. sol yrs., р.ғ. 
156 Cle 1504 adara See aa eee L550 
By BOREHAM & Co. 
Chelsea. —13, Royal-av., u. t. до yrs., g. r. 70. 15s., 
[965 vies // C. нева 700 
Balham.—75, Endlesham- rd., u. t., 75 yrs., g. r. 
64. 5», c. r. y^ Vi don d NR a a Gigi Rod doa d a dopo da sr 275 
By W. R. NICHOLAS & Co. 
Haggerston.—3, Trafalgar: rd., u. t. 39 yrs., g. r. nil. 420 
Цу SHEDDEN & Ѕміти (At Mason's Hall Tavern). 
Lambeth. Upper Marsh, ** The Sultan,“ b.-h., 
u. t. 21) yrs., r. 5o7., with goodwill ......... è 800 
February 7.—by NAWMAN CHENNKLLS. 
Kennington.—11, 13, and 15, Methley-st., u. t. 
31) угу М.Г. 154. till 1921 and 194. 10s. there- 
After, r wae tae ..... 955 
Бу С. HEAD & Co. 
Westbourne Pk.—209 and 211, Kensal-rd., u. t. 
754 yrs., g. r. 164, т. 704... ....... —— — 630 
Бу Ккүхоһоз & EASON. 
e ус xm 20, and 22, Salisbury-st., f., r. 
a рык uester ааа ета 60 
Bow.—118, Fairfoot-rd , u.t. 623 yrs., S. T. 54, r : 
26h. e e 195 
Canoubury.— 106, Canonbury-rd., ил. 171 YIS., 
Er. Sly F. 40% 3. PE 240 
Barnsbury. 13, Belitha Villas, u.t. 15 yrs., g. r. 
/ EE Ré s o sido awe is 130 
Hackney.—34, blancharderd., ust, 47 O13.) g.r. 5% 205 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, 
*Accident and General Hospital 6 % % % „„ „„ 6 „„ „ 60 6 „0 2 6% „ 6 66060 Феггее Сатегоп Hospital Committee .. TE DN 501. 960 0% 60 5 0 %% % % %%% „% „ „ „%% %%% % „ „ „„ „„ eee eee eee ee ee eee 
Isolation 1 Ventnor 0% %, % % %%% о „„ „ „ 6 „„ „ „ „ ое % nö е ез Hospital Committee "TIIIIIIITPTM -... : 101. 20 %%% % „ „666 „„ 20 %% %% „ „%% % %%% 06 %%% % 6 6060 €96059*90090506092099€0090000000000952000v* 
*Hospital .. 9$€999090000095990090090090892090090000920000501909 „ „ „%%% %% „%% TD Glasgow Parish Council ., ...... Mob. 1001, ; 504, 5000292060609002500909020000000090005€00000050000000092000000000056000000956009005 
| 
CONTRACTS. | 
| 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by ا‎ 
— enn RN 
*Portland Cement and Thames Ballast........................| London County Council ............... Parks’ Department, 9, Spring-gardens, 8.%7.............................. Feb. 19 
Warehouse, North Kelsey „ Ро ek. eee Atkinson & Son, North elsey Station, Lincoln .... Soie en ні Feb. 3) 
Stones and nnd J%%% - 8 .... | Salisbury R. D. CC. . . . . . .] D. W. Morrice, Homington, Salisbury 22. een pe PEU NS. do. 
Whinstone... .. „% ũ ß 8 Middlesbrough R. B. C...... | W. H. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirkby, Carlton, Northallerton... M do, 
Granite, Же. ................................... FF .....| Potterspu D.O, iios S W. H. P. Pritchard, Surveyor, Stoney Stratford . . . ... ... do. 
Sewers, Recreation Ground...... Vii eii a. AM ... | Ashington U. D. C. . . . .. A. Wood, Surveyor, Market Place, Ashington ...................... „| do. 
Surveyor's Materials ................................... . . | Leigh (Lancs. ) Corporation ......... T. Hunter, Borough Engineer, Bank Chambers, Leigh Е veered de | 
Cast-Iron Pipes. . . 5 e Lancaster Corporation. . . . . S Cook, Civil Engineer, Town НАП........................... NAME do. 
Limestone Tar Paving CCC Carshalton U. D.C. 6 W. Gale, Civil Engineer, High-street, Carshalton ш... Sos do, 
* Making- up Roads 96 „ 6% „ 6% 0 26 0 (ETITI 9909*90000c000* Феегееоеегеее ..... Tottenham U.D.C. 60 %% %% % %%% „% P R. Murphy, 712, H h-road, аи ат 60% TOD %% % %% „%%% 49..өы . do. | 
Brick Sewer .............. 0 - do. do. 
* Works and Materials 9990090000009050900026090020900000009000 600090090009. do. Council Offices, 712, High- -road, 3 560% „„ 6 660 6% % ,k 60% %% „6 404... 90. 
New Road with Sewers............ sie Vae seen а x oe MN Harrow Land Company, Limited.] Surveyor. Company' 8 Offices, Hindes. road, Harrow ... . . . . ] Feb. Я 
Road Works, Vale- road. T————— € Sutton (Surrey) U. en — C. C. Smith, Surveyor, Public Hall, Button ........ — Missis e ipud do, 
Road Metal, Flint, & .............. o ..... Maidstone R. D. C. . . . . .. . ... J. S. Killick, Surveyor, Barming, Maidstone eee es do, 
Street Works, Queen’ s-road, Фе. .......... .--.в.вчвв.е ее». | Felixstowe U. D. C.. . .. . .. . G. 8. Horten, Surveyor, Felixstowe..................-. 5 н do, 
Buildings, Chimney Shaft, «с. ....................... о Reigate Town Council.........-....--- See Advertisement. . e e ͥ q Feb, 2 
Offices, &c., Laingseat, Belhilole, F. B. .. ... 4 .. Walker & Duncan, Civil Engineers, 3, бошоп миме, Aberdeen} do. 
Broken Огап!їе........................... e вөвввегвевввв...| Wigston Magna (Leics.) U. D. C. Surveyor, 32, Bell. street Wigston Magn e — do. 
Parish Hall, Dafen, near Llanelly ................... GC ge eee у sd W. Griffiths, Architect, Llanelly VV do. 
Drainage Works e Vrstisésotoxvaso өзө» жәке Portland U. D G. . . . . .] E. J. Elford, Civil Engineer, New. road, "Portland ........ ЕНИ do. 
Granite Road Metal *e09009000000094580 5 0% %% „„ „ „ 66 0% %%% 00060000600 Horncastle (Lincs. ) R. D. C TTTTTIIIIY] J. E. Chatterton, Council Offices ^9*55e20990050600590090 €650008009055000 8000090545 2... do. 
Broken Granite (10,000 tons) ons НН N зай рө ... | Holland (Linos.) C County Council.. | Н. C. Johnson, Sessions House Boston EM VV do. 
Broken Slag (1,300 tons) . do. 
Walls, &c., Faughanvale Church, Londonderry... 44 . M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, 1 Richmond.street, Londonderry. Feb. 9 
“Alterations and Repairs онак еони .] Metropolitan Asylums Board ......| С. & W. Henman, Architects, 64, Cannon-street, k C.. .. .. Feb. %4 
Surveyor's Materials ................................. ccn East Sussex County Councll ...... e| F. J. Wood, Civil Engineer County Hall, Lewes VIS so EX EVI ERRORS do. 
School, £c., Netherfield, near ошип. . 0 . . . | Carlton School Board „| R Whitbread, Architect, Carlton . . . .. . . .. .. .... da. 
Shops, &c., "Cleator Moor oee. EROS . E. Jackson, Civil Engineer, Whitehaven n osos неме do. 
House and Offices, North-street, “Midhurst ылыш J A. G. Gibbs, Architect, North-street, Midhurst... 59. 9 . Feb. % 
Bakehouse, &., St. Thomas’ Works. . . . . . . Huddersfield Industrial Soc., Ltd.] J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen- street, ‘Huddersfield . seesesesseeseseeso | Feb. W 
Five Sho „c., Duckworth- street, &c. .. .......| Darwen Corporation e Woods & Thackeray, Architects, Darwen. . . . . . .. 400. 
Betort ouse, Tork street. Leeds Corporation ......| R. H. Townsley, Gas Offices, Leeds 3 HE do. 
Additions to Schoels, Market-street................-. —€— Lianelly School Board................. J. B. Morgan, Architect, Llanelly ................................. —" do. 
Rectory, Gateshead Fell, Gateshead ................ ess, Rev. J. Mitchell ....................... Potts & Son, Architects, 57, Johß street Sunderland .................. do. 
Sewerage Works ............................... NERVAE es EE ЕЕ Guildford R.D.C. ........................| Nicholson Lailey, Civil Engineer, 16, Great оше ee & W. iei do. 
*Electric Light Station Buildings ........................... „. | Perth Commissioners .................. R. McKillop, 12, Tay-street, Perth . Sree do. | 
‘Scavenging crei ore ыты 0а» iind Tas pe Wandsworth Board of Works ..... | Board of Works Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth _ Meno. 1 . .. Feb. 27 | 
*Making-up Roads ........................................... ....... | Edmonton U. D. C. 5 G. Eedes Eachus, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton. . . . . ...... 00 
Making - up Walters’ Yard, Bromley.................. эзет, Bromley 17.0, С.................. ........ Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent... aed do. | 
Additions to Workhouse, Chell ............. e Wolstanton & Purslem Guardians] W. H. Walley, Architect, Queen“ street, Burslem . . . . . do. 
Additions to School, Kemnay, JdD | "ооуу к a Architect, School Offices, Kemnay, Aberdeen, NB салала do. 
Setts, Kerbs. Ossi vcicsessccnctucuncsacsvectsacoussacsanpilerssaveces Bridgewater Corporation ........... Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices ..... — — —— do. 
*Making-up Ronds.......... eee 5 West Ham County Council ........ J. G. Morley, Town Hall, West Ham, Е. ................. eee do. 
Masonry Tank, Windy End, ОоЇсаг ........................-.. Huddersfield Corporation ........... | G. & G. H. Crowther, Civil Engineer, 38, New-st., _ Huddersfield Feb. % 
Road Naterials . ii з. Hailsham (Sussex) R. D. CC. J. Huxley, Civil Engineer, Winster House, Hailsham .. asas do. 
Additions to Schools, Great North- rd., " Milford PAYER . D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria - place, Haverfordwest .. ы еріні da. 
Sewerage Works, Naas, Ireland. . u 4 4. F. Bergin, Engineer, КЇЇйаге.................................. . do. 
Water Supply, Downderry, near St. Germans „ e eis Jenkin & Son, Engineers, Liskeard .. F do. 
Making · up and Paving Ringwood-road ..................... Fulham Vestry ....................... . | Surveyor, Town all, Walham Green, S. W. 5 — do. 
„Works and Materials 00. . do. do. do. 
*Altering Roof of Billiard Коопа................................. Officers, H. M. S. Pembroke" ...... Lieutenant Rladore, R. N., H. M. S. Northumberland,” Chatham 0. | 
Memorial Hall, Lister Park... .. . . eee ee. . . Bradford Corporation .................. n & Allen, Architects, 3, Verulam-· bldgs., DIM s Inn, W. C. Mar. 1, 
Additions to Hospital ТРА РЕСОРИ? — бы ыр Hanley (Staffs.) &c., Joint Board... ones, Architect, Albion- atreet, Hanley ..... ———:ę——8 sores- do. 
Schools, Lisnaskea, Ireland. . . T. Elliott, Architect, 37, Darling- street, Enniskillen .. “ө do. 
Underground Convenlences . . . . Ealing d; = Dini Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, W.... өө do, 
*Four Blocks of Schools ..................»..............%.<........ Hendon School Board ..... shinee: . E. T. Lawrence, Architect, 22, Buckingham-street, W. C. . Ма. $ 
*Works and Materials ......... FCC PA Bermondsey Vestry ............. NM Vent Clerk, Town Hall, Spa- ‘road, S.. ОИТ УАТС do. | 
ا ا‎ Buildings, &c....,. .................. НИЕТТЕ КӘНЕ Coventry Corporation .................. J. E. windlehurst, Engineer, 8t. Mary's Hall! ...| Mar. 6 
Boring. ТТН 77 O TRA Chelmsford R. D. C. . J. Dewhirst, Civil Engineer, Tindal- square, Chelmsford............... do. | 
*Hospital Eptension e SSS ....| Coventry Corporation . City Engineer, St. Mary's Hall, Coventry ............. . РНЕ до. 
*Removal and Re-erection of Temporary School ыш... Leyton School Board ................. W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen -court, » Ä do. 
Works and Materials ............... FFC Hendon U. D. C.. . . „........| Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Hendon, N. W. . do. 6 
"Stables, Cart Shed, «с. ................. ............... . Acton District Council ...............| Council's Surveyor, 242, High- street, Acton . . . .. . Mar. 
Maintenance and Repair of Main Roads. Kent County Council ................. County Surveyor, 86, Week.street, Naidstone.. ... ...... do. 
Bridge, Rabone- lane . . SOR Smethwick Corporation ............... В. W. Smith, Engineer, Gasworks, Smethwick .............. emm do. 1 
School and House, Llanrhyddlad, Anglesey ere d J. Owen, Architect, Menai Bridge — ТЗ — scenes Mar. 
*Sewerage WOKS ............,...................................... Plymouth Corporation........... me See Advertisement. e y s aaa EVER i SS DRAN ARR! do. 8 
* Alterations, &c., Farmfleld Estate, Horley, Surrey . London County Council ............... Architect'a Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, SW Mar. 
Sewerage f tied ee Poole U.S.A. ..................ӛ.ӛ....... J. Elford, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ............ — . . . . do. 12 
pavilion, Iron Bandstand, Lodges, Iron Fencing ...... Ilford U.D.C. . Н. Shaw, 7, Cranbrook-road, II ford . . f · . Mar. 18 
School and Caretaker's Residence. nee eenn Dartford School Board . H. Hall, Architect, 19, Doughty-st., Meckienburgh. square, W.C. ih 5! 
*Sludge Pressing Machinery ...., ............. qr Ealing U.D.C. , seruus s acne. Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, W.. . . . Mar. e | 
Stores, &c., Pelaw, co, Патһала................................. Felling Store Co-op. Society, Ltd.] H. Miller, Architect, Wesley-terrace, Felling... DE SA ел | 
*Works and Materials ————j——g————— .....| Camberwell Vestr7 ... . Есе Advertisement. ——————ꝗB2—.—2——— КЕЛТ Вее Mae 
Peat Bath, Наггораѓе.. „соого ese eee n] = = aves W. Bennett, Royal Baths, Harrogate ... m duci no 
Five Houses, Soothill Nether, Yorks. ....... SS a F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Dewsbury . . . . . . ;; ун 
House, Veryan, Cornwall .........................Ӛ...Ҙ..əә-| aces J. H. Middlecoat, Gwendra, Veryan, — reer} Cornwall 0 
Offices, & c., Bas fort 4z—LtL 422 —— z . Nottinghamshire Miners’ Assoc H. Harper, Architect, 54, Long- TOW, Nottingham... . . . do 
Pipe Sewers, &., Ilkley ...... f e 7 W. B. Woodhead & Sons, Surveyors, 18, Exc рше Вадою абы do: 
Villa and Stables, New Scone, N. B. . eos Mr, W. Robertson — Swanston & Legge, Architects, Kirkcaldy . . . ..... .... ...... do. 
Tank,Girders,&c. Springfield Brewery, Wolverhampton "uere P. A. Lewis, Springfield Brewery, Wolverhampton РТТ d . 
Additions, &c., Beaufort Arms, Ebbw Vale, Mon. J . Proprietor, The Hotel, Ebbw Vale و‎ PEET do. 
Two Houses, Ambler- street, Castleford FC Mr. W. Naylor rr‚r‚ көн Garside & Pennington, Architects, Castleford..........-...... — do. 
Iron Gates ..... . . . . 4-3: . . . . . l . Leeds Guardians. . . J. H. Ford, Poor Law Offices, East Parade Т do. 
Rebuilding Theatre Roy al, Middlesbrough ............... — Hope & Maxwell, New Bridge-street, Neweastie- on- Tyne. .... 
— — жаі ̃ — —ñ— اک‎ OR MH چ ی‎ ae ы БИЕ аі oe жасасан د‎ A S КЕ _———=========”=, 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
22: T eel 


Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 

ne A ee ff le — Т 
Clerk ОООО St. Savfiour’s Board of Works. 802. per annum. assess 5 "Mm TENIS 05 4 
Second Draughtsman and Engineering Draughtsman, Bristol Sanitary Committee ........ | 1604, and 10097. per аппиш ..................ӚӛӛӚ-ееШеНеееннНШеНеНеееенНенНен Mar. 3 
*Chief Engineering Assistant - Loose КТ La ИИК Blackburn Corporation.. . ZOOL, per unn un “ Mar. 5 
Building Inspectors (two) . . . . . . . . . . . . . Tottenham G- D.C. ———-—-—-2ͤ 150“. per annuum saan Mar. 6 
'eDraughteman and Clerk. FC Cambridge Waterworks Compan ) „ Mar. 7 
Clerk Of Works . . ... ...... ———— e| West Ham Guardians .................. 51. 58. per week юу EL etn 


| 2 Biot aie eee 
22 ̃ ͤ ͤ ͤ——. — eee me م‎ ~ 
Those marked with an asterisk (°) are advertised in this Number, Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. УШ, ix. x. & xxl, Public Appointments, РР. xix, 4 ЮА 
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ج سس a‏ 
——————————— — ——————————— —————— 


By А. Dowext (at Edinburgh). 
West Linton, &c., Peeblesshire.—The estate of 
Macbiehill, 3,800 acres .................... 


February 8,—By Newson, EDWARDS, & 


SHEPHARD. 


Norwood. — Howard-rd., “ Carlisle Lodge, f., e. r. 


BAL. ерек нд SEs 
Highbury.—16, Conewood-st., f., е.г. 40 I. 
Camden Town.—6, Camden-sq., u. t. 44} yrs., g.r. 

104, r. 800. „ % 6 0 % „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ „6 „%% „% „% „%. „„ „ „ оо о eee 


By Stimson & Sons, 
New Cross —150, Tanner's Hill, f., т. 59]... ...... 
Herne Hill.—285, Norwood-rd., u. t. 78 yrs., g. r. 
124, e. T. 5ol.. SE E ESE 
Camberwell.--65, George-st., f, г. 304. 
Herne Hill.— No. 744, u. t. 844 yrs., g. r. 167. 108., 


er / ЛЛК О С 
By J. A. & W. THARP. 

Т eytonstone.—75. 77, and 79, Melford-rd., . 

Theydon Bois, Essex.—Theydon Bois Park-rd., 

18 plots of building land, ...... €— 9 s 


Contractions used in these litts.— F. g. r. for freehold 
ground · rent: I. g. T. for leasehold ground - rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground - rent; g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1, for leasehold ; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u.t, for unexpired term; p.a. for per 


annum: yrs, for years; st. for street; rd. for 


square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for А 


— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 


WOOD.* 


Per Petersburg standard Papua 


€€90*990090520920 $0 * 9 ее 


Batte зов. and sos, less respec 


. a . 
Petersburg white deals TTTTETET 
Do. white battens 66 „„ „6 60 


i white deals eseeeveven eee eoe оо 
шен nne yellow deals — 
Third do. »€*00009 5000 оо овеооое 


Fourth do. “9 евееггееееевеееее»е 
Fifth do. еееегеоееоееоееәеәгевгеее 
less 


Battens, 324.) 208., and ros. 


, respectively. 
Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted deals Ше ев 


) 


Whitewood, s to 10 per cent. less. 

Norwegian second yellow battens.. 

yy garth do. — et 
tewood, 106. less. 

Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
%%% би ы бы 


eevee "909492999 ГА ДД 


St. Lawrence Pine deals, &c., per 
P.S.H. :— 


and n sizes 
жа ” ы 
eo, sizes 

" ents .. 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 

First, sizes. eevee 000065000 
Second н еевезееегеәегее 
Third n оё ооооовоо одоо 


еееевсвеееееегеее 


Fourth ' 
„„ 
7% ód., an respectively. 
New Brunswick Sprice BER &c. 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 
United States pitch pine planks and 


boards ee Ф 
тарым! Beards, uare 
by 6j and 7 in. rst ioe Eb 
9 U M 


09 M 97 white еоое 
L ТТ Wo ^... 


wbite әеее 

БМуңатішін & and yellow 
F 
white (grooved, tongued, and 


white (dito) 3 


Danzig and Meme! Fir Timber— 
per load 


e adn and Себи EE 
Common i i Sid з 
rar E "29950 ье 
Baltic Oak Timber 2 Lx 
Danzig and Stettin—Large. . . .. 
Quebec Timber per load 
V 
Birch ee кежер вн 


% „„ 6 6% 66 0„ оо 00 %%% „%% оз согоо „% 
. 


* The prices named аге for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 
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£36,100 | New Brunswick 
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~ оо oO 
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оооо 
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PRICES CURRENT . 


&c., Birch ...... 
American Pitch Pine Timber...... 


Petersb —ͤ— 3. оо ве 
Riga and Е тееесееееое seed 
Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Memel, Crown ....... — Races 
Brack -ееееегеееегеегегеегеев 
Danzig wecos ss овое c cac 0c 00 эе 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 
United States, Pipe ............ 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
ex 


теегеоееоеееегееовоееееее 


Indian Teake ............ per load 

British Guiana Greenheart ..... ДРЕ 
Mahogany, per foot superficial— 

Honduras; cargo average ...... 

1 о. ееееееееоеәевевеее 


Tabasco, о. ееееееееооегееоееге 
Mexican, do. Фтееегегоеегеоеееоео же 

do. егее-еовееевсогееогвге 
African, do 
Cuba, е ee ee 


Italian, per foot superficial ...... 
Black бек, per ton.. .. .. .. .. --.- 


Satin Walnut ) foot cube.. 
n ue. and boards) 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 


foot ubs 2 
White wood, American (1 

”» ' ” (planks and 

boards). . 

uartered oak ,, Т fee 


Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair.. 


Degame врагв................... Р 
METALS 

InoN—Pig, in Scotland ...... ton 
‚ Welsh, in London ИГРУ 


Do. do. at works іп Wales...... 
Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 

corraa— British cake and ingot .. 
Best selected 2000 гегеееов wen OG oe 
Sheets, strong ют e 66% 
Chili 


-еееееебеегееееее [E AJ 


YELLOW METAL ..............І/Ь. 
Pig 


Фееееегееегееееееев ton 


pim 

glish Com. Brands .......... 

Sheet, English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft. 
and upwards ................ 


“егееоеееогеевееее 


Pipe ........ 

Zinc—En lish sheet 962 22 ton 
Vieille Montagne 
S ter *-e9"9098aa890000000600600002200€9€ 

Tin—Straits 666 %%% %% %%% „„ „ оо 
Australian еееевевевеесе %s 


English In gots en 

Banca Mec 8 Ms 

Billiton PX 
OILS. 


Linseed see eese qa ca Qe ma c. ее» КОП 


Do. Ce €0 0090995995002 eteneee oe 


wn -ееегегеееегееееевеееееоееее 
Cottonseed 
Oleine КЕЛЕГ. е өсө Wed sees eee 


Lubricating U.S. әегееее .-өсеебебесетее 
olm barrel 


6 % ¶ % ¶ EE] 


Тоагрепйпе ...... 
3 


BRICKS, &c. 


s. d. 
Hard Stocks .. 32 o per thousand alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles 35 © y " 
Smooth Bright 

Facing Stocks.. 58 o ,, ні 
Shippers ........ 42 0,, , 
Flettons......... 30 о, " 
Red Wire Cuts 34 0 „ " 
Best Farebam Red 71 6 ,, " 


Best Blue Pressed 


Staffordshire .. 86 o ” ” 


Best Stourbridge 


Fire Bricks .... 84 o „ i 
Best White Glazed 

Stretchers... .. 260 о „ T 
Headers ........ 240 O „ Аб 
Quoins and Bull- 

nose .......... 340 O p» Т) 
Double Headers. 320 о „ T 


Glazed Stretchers 


and Headers . 240 о „ » 
Quoins and Bull- 

nose 280 o ” 39 
Double Headers.. 220 o „, n 


Seconds lity 
White and Dipped 


Salt Glazed .... 40 o per шо less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand 1 о per yard, delivered. 


Thames Ballast .............. 
Best Portland Cement ........ 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 0 
NoTE.—The cement and lime is exclusive 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ......... 12s. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 
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at railway depot. 
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PRICES CURRENT—~ Continued). 


STONE. 

5. d. 
Ancaster in blocks... 2 о per ft. cube, deld. rly. depót. 
Bath " e. I 7 ” ” 
Веет . 64 is іі 
Grinshill n, 4 . . 110 11 j 
Brown Portlandin blocks 2 2 » vs 
Darley Dale B 2 t 45 - 
Red Corsebill „, 2 5 ii m 
Red Mansfield ,, 2 44 к " 
Hard York T 2 10 уз » 

са ji 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes s. d. 
(under до ft. sup.) 27 per ft. super. 
at rly. дерді. 
"m ер 6 in. Rubbed Ditto. 2 оф „ A 


ii j з in. sawn both sides 
slabs рооза sizes) 1 3 45 әз 
б T з in. self-faced Ditto o 9 " j 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. depôt. 
ip and valley tiles. .. . 3 6 per doz 8 ч 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per 1,000 vi " 
Hip and valley tiles. 4 o per doz. WU فو‎ 
SLATES, 
in. in. 4 s.d. 
20X то best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200at ry. dep. 
„ best seconds „ 10 15 0 as ji 
16x 8 best i 2 5 i 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
дос . .. 1013 0 i A 
16x 8 оо T ” 
20X10 best Eureka and 
unfading green.. 11 2 6 Ж x 
16x 8 Т " 6150 T n 
20X1:0 Permanent green 
and Sedan green 10 o o » is 
16x 8 » » 5 12 6 н ” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. S. P., M. & F. (amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return veyected communi- 
cations. ‘ 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which nave been duplicated for other journals are NOT 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
pro subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding lite and artisti 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


n M 
TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach 15 
not later than 10 a.m. оя Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
оо, аи in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BARNSLEY.—For the erection of six houses, St. 
George’s-road, for Mr. Wm. Worsley Smith, Barnsley. 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, architects, 10, Pitt-street, 
Barnsley. Quantities by the architects :— 


Joinery.—William Dyson, Barnsley* ..... . 26 
Plumbing.—-F. W. Rogers, Barnslzy* dae d uie ° у 
Plastering.— John Shaw, Barnsley* ........ 4 


BATH..- For additions to Combe Down schools. Mr. 
W. J. Willcox, architect, 1, Belmont, Bath :— 


C. Webley ........ £728 то | Eswoods Morris ..£525 о 
Hayward & Wooster 679 o| E. Chancellor .... 620 o 
Mannings & Sons.. 632 o | William Webb .... 505 o 
Long & Sons ...... 627 о 


BLACKHEATH (Worcestershire). — For new shop 
fronts, Blackheath, near Dudley, for Mr. P. A. Parsons. 
Mr. A. T. Butler, architect, Cradley Heath and Hales- 


owen : — 
Wiliiams & Sons, Blackheath® ............ £ 324 
(Exclusive of ironfounder, glazier, and painter. ] 


HALESOWEN.— For the erection of isolation hospital, 
Hayley Green, Lutley, tor the Stourbridge and Halesowen 
Hospital Committee. Mr. A. T. Butler, High-street, 
Cradley Heath. and Mr. H. T. Hare, joint architects. 
Quantities by Mr. H. R. Lloyd, Newhall-street, Bire 
mingham :— 


Sapcole & Son .... £11,825 | Guest & Son ...... £10,600 
Moffat & Sons .... 11,500; Harley X Son ... 19,480 
R. Fenwick ...... 11,199 | J. Dallow ........ 10,395 
Bowen & don 10,079 | Dorse & Co. ...... 9.800 
C. A. Horton...... 10,613 | W. Willetts, Old Н.Ш” 9,447 


[5-е also next jage. 
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HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.--For kerbing, channelling, THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


NEWCAST LE-UPON-TYNE. —For the erection of 


&c.. eon Boxmoor. Mr. Locke. offices and A centre, for the School Board. 
Borough purveyor, Town Hall, Heme! Менш. — Mr. nowles, F. S. A., architect, 37, Grainger- 
T. Virrell ighton Buzzard y"" £697 о o street, edi i -upon-Tyne :— FOR мд. тиз то KINDS oF 
west of six. T. Hune: . £11,671 оо| T. Lumsdon 10 H STONE. 
: ‚515 ОО 
Surveyor's estimate “..4ш”ееезгев сева ва 690 II 8 Ge Smart a 11 9223 оо Т. & Т. White 10,430 7 4 FLUATE, for Hardening » Waterproofing, 
W. Maughan 10,971 13 3 J. & W. and Preserving Building Materials, 
ÜN Cowper Lowry, New. 
H STANTON (Norfolk). — For the erection of ا‎ И, то, 05 lo 0 castle™...... 10,329 оо 


detached cottage. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect and 
surveyor, 3t, Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 

Chambers, G., & Son 4675 | Southgate, F. (Hun- 
Shanks, MM. ... 5951 stanton)" ........ . $563 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C.Trask & Soa 


PRUDHOE-ON-TYN E.—For laying sewers, construc- 
tion of manholes, bacteria tanks and filters, Kc, at 
Prudhoe-cn-Tyne, for Hexham Rural District. Council. 


LAPEL' (Worcestershire). —For house, рар, Hales- | Mr. Harry W. Taylor, Engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Doulting Stone Co.) 
s VVV J. B. Harris.......... £798 Carrick............ 610 Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Carse & Ѕоп.......... 618 . Carr, Hexham* 575 Somerset. 


Roberts & Hipkiss, Halesowent............ Sais London ent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 


I6, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lam 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4, 
Poultry, E. C. —The best and cheapest materials fot 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse бооп, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. (Apvr. 


LEEDS.— For making up part of Old Park. road, Round- 
bay, for the Rural District Council. Mr. E. J. Silcock, 
C.E., 10, рше; Leeds :— 

I Simpson .. £3,700 17 2 | H. Wilson .. £2,986 11 о 


SWINDON.—For the erection of Primitive Methodist 
chapel, Clifton-street. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 
9, Regent-street, Swindon :— 

Spackman Bros. 61,494 4 
R. J. Leighfield.. 1,370 o 
Tydeman Bros.. 1,331 14 


Speight.... 3,300 4 7| M. Hall...... 2,730 о о 
peight & Son 3,230 о 0 
Last two withdrawn.) 


W. Chambers . . 1, 225 O 
A. J. Colborne, 
Swindon* .... 1,180 o 


SWINDON. — For stables and stores, King.street, 
Swindon, for Mr. H. Harry. Mr. R. J. Beswick, archi- 


LLANFAIR-FECHAN (Carnarvon).—Forthe erection 
of public hall, council chamber, and offices at Llanfair- 
fechan. Mr. Richard Davies, architect, Bangor: 


Swindon :— 
R. G. Il ᷣͤ ͤK⁵ĩ»Vſ. eo £4,539 o Sect, SPRAGUE 5 Co., Ltd, 
E e.. beso ees ; W. Chambers...... £650 о | Tydeman Bros..... £645 о 
W. 20064 Pritchard .................. от 2 J. Williams........ 647 0 | H. C. Cook, Swindon" 640 5 LITHOGRAPHERS, 
R. & J. Williams. Upper Bangor .. 3 772 10 А aff i 
J. Willi e * Employ a gid rome efficient He especially for 
E Ten > Sons, Llandudno desee uut à 5 0 TUNBRIDGE WELLS. - For ће enlargement of Bills of Quantities, «с. 
rasmus Jones, air-techan ...... 33444 10 central electric lighting station for the ation. Mr. Eas ing-st. . А VT, 
” Contract No. : Seat d 1,114 IO 85 1. ы, Noron T bridge W пе Quantities 4&5, t Harding-st., Fetter lane, Е.С (Ав 
” » » , y Mr. Charles Norton, Tunbridge Wells: 
(тош мера)... 85° ° | Thomas & Edge .... £5,512 | J. Jarvis . C | QUANTITIES, Go., LITHOGRAPHED 
5:304 Strange & Sons .... 2,638 Rate Sons, & Ho- accurately and with despatch. 
y pa 
— R. L. Tonge ...... 2,500] ness, London* .... 2,249 


METCHIM & gone 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ D TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/ Post 1/1 HAD. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 


In all kinds of Hard Woods. 


LONDON. For proposed rebuilding of Nos. 92 and 
924, Kensington High-street, V. Mr. Fred. W. Foster, 


architect :— 
l £6,150 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is PP DIRECT trom 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 196. per annum (ç2 numbers) PREPAID. To all $ of 


LONDON. er „ . at No. 28. 
Europe «саи Australia, New Zealand, Тай; < China, C 


Montagu square, W. Foster, archi- 


tect :— c., еее: рет ann um. Remittances (payable DOU 
as. Macluto ...... £978 | John Marsland*...... $961 n Na e We publisher of " THE Mah W Ц і T ak К ( 
e SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by обал, 011500 ; б . Ab. 
JM 8 Publishing о 066, 195. per annum (52 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


nambers side” uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
| Offices: 136 & 138, Hackney Road, London, К.Г. 


LONDON.— For painting and d decorating at No. 9, receiving “The y Friday Morning’s Post. 


Mansfield-street, W. Mr. Fred. W. Foster, architect :— 
& Sons. 4795 


еба 8| Ch Bl 
heen Sons .. ш 95] ее а Telephone : 1319 AVENUE. 
LONDON. For four cottages and one shop in Lans- Į ASPH ALTE 
a 8 cun d E., SEM r. W. C. Stock. Mr. ü 
It T MN Us For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
John Bearcock, jun., BoW... . £950 
[Three tendered.) ” SLATE MERCHAN ады For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


MALLOW (Ireland).—For the execution of water supe 
works, Doneraile, for the District Council. Mr. B TR 
Sheehy, C. E., Council Room, Mallow: 
eremiah Hassett. . 41,357! | William Phelan . .. 61,225 
harles A. Wallaze 1, 2505 | А. W. Smith ...... 1,185 
1 And 2s. 3d. per lineal yard extra for excavation of 


pipe trench through rock. 
& And 3s. per lineal yard for excavation of pipe trench 


through rock. 


C. B. N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 

Жов. 7 8 TON GARD , RAY STREET, 


SLATER and TILER. | eem 


( Oakeley Portmadoc, НШІ AOI 


Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 
: Contractors to 


N OR MAN CROSS Н.М. Office of Works, The School Board for London, de 


FIRST QUALITY 
r es ,qu ODS, information, apply 
FLETTON BRICKS, | . quotations ana мі inom 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE wokks, 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. CANNON STREET, E.C. 


, and 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
THE LARGEST STOCK ОР ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USB. 
Telephone, No. $74 Holborn. Tele. Address : "BNEWIN : London. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


‘VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
| LARGE STOCK READY. 
Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCU LATION. 
LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


6 ыу ЕНЕ Ai 47 „ ASHTON * eon aro BD 
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- 


ШШЕ 
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HIGH CLASS JOINERY С КОГ 


Can. at KIRBY 


(19 connexion with other 
HATTON GARDEN. ЕС. 


p A. BURMAN 


mae К Frankton Road, Hill Street, X TUE 

— ші "t eckh am, E. Е 
AT ik 1 TURNING and 

| FRETCUTTING, MOULD 

` ING, &c., &e., for the Trade. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


2-Ply for reaps genes Slates, Tiles, Iron Build- | БРІу for Laying on Joists under Floor Boara” 
with or without Boards, to Deaden Sound, &c. 
WATER. PROOF. ROT-PROOF. INSECT. CROSS 
views of large contracte where Willesden Paper Paper has been used, and Catalogues and Samples, Post 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, „АД 
ЕЕС 


| THE EMBOSSED DECORATION FOR 
WALLS DEOS aai EFFECTIVE 
CEILINGS Modeled _ plaster ECONOMICAL 
FRIEZES,u. f he ct. EASY TO HANG 
Write for Rr tt Catalogue THE CORD ELOVA CO., Ltd. 74, Pitt St., EDINBURGH. 


Station Works, 
SOUTH 5 ! 


0 244%. Ao — 
| CHIMNEY PIECES ) UC UMANE тілі 


Plain and Enamelled. in tase, Slate, Wood, бе. 


D SLAB WORK | R. A. DICKSON, 


.. —......k......—.ñ 


from the most carefully selected and _ 
blended Devon and Dorset Clays, „s 
and are absolutely the Best g 


Quality obtainable. дақ факсі 


ТЕГЕРНОМЕ 
Мо. 4627. 


A” TESTED PIPES, 
^"^ JUNCTIONS, BENDS, &o. 
9? d Specially Selected and Hydraulically Tested. 


OFFICE and WORKS— 


á CONDON POTTERY. LAMBETH, S.E. 


Dennett ТТТ. Floors, dc. 


ZINC ROOFING, CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


FIXED 
(THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE.) DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS. 


nm omae. FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT or IRONWORK. 


TREGGON, LONDON. | Apply to DENNETT & INGLES No. 24; QUEEN ANNE'S GATE } LONDON, & W, 


Enquiries Invited from Town 
and Country. 


TREGGON 
& CO. 


Zinc, Iron, Felt, and Cistern Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER, IRON, and 


Telegrams: “ 


ЕРЕСІЛІ, ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


TA IMPERIAL Insurance Com ny, 
Limited. FIRE. Qr um)» ou Howl өлең 


Subscribed Capital, 1,200,000. Paid. 
over 1.800, 000f.— k. COZENS SMITH 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, à 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST à 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICES. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDA Y, LIMITED 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. ; 
LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABITITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 


FRANCIS B. MAC DONALD, 


TO EMPLOYERS, 
COMPANY DIRECTORS, &c. 


THE LAW CUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LIMITED 


HANDWRITING & TYPEWRITING, 


HUNDREDS of copies of 
WRITING, DRAWINGS, SPECI. 
FICATIONS,  TYPEWRITING, 


&c. direct from one original, 
USEFUL FOR THE CHEAP AND RAPID PRODUCTION OF CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, ёе, 
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Housing and Sanitation in Rural Districts. 


m HERE is по ques- 
J| tion that the 
housing and 
sanitation of the 
dwellings of the 
working classes 
is not only more 
and more en- 
gaging public at- 
tention, but is 
becoming more and more important. The 
two subjects are inseparably connected. Bad 
and crowded dwellings are insanitary. If 
insanitary dwellings are allowed unchecked, 
a better class of dwellings will not be built. 
That in many rural districts the dwellings 
of the working classes are not sufficiently 
numerous, that many which are inhabited 
are not up to a proper standard, is a matter 
of common knowledge ; it requires no pro- 
longed investigation to establish the fact. 
On the other hand, it is desirable not to 
take too pessimistic a view of this subject. 
In many parts of England, more especially 
in the north, north-west, and northern 
Midlands, the state of rural dwellings 
is better than in other parts of the country. 
The sanitation of many of these more sub- 
stantial and roomy dwellings is, however, by 
no means always as good as it should be. 
In our own columns we have from time to 
time to refer to the Reports of the Local 
Government Board in respect to such points 
as deficient or polluted water supply. On 
the other hand, well-built and fairly-roomy 
cottages, with good gardens, are healthier 
dwellings in a general sense than the ill- 
built, dilapidated, and very small cottages 
which are yet unhappily to be found, more 
especially to the south, south-west, and 
south-east of England. The fact of the in- 
sufficiency of dwellings in the rural districts 
being underrated, as well as the fact that 
many of those which are in existence are 
below a reasonable standard of general 
healthiness and sanitation, the practical 
question arises whether there are any means 
by which an improved state of affairs can 
be hastened. 


At present the supply of cottages in the 
rural districts is from private individuals. 
And here it is well to bear in mind an 
important fact. Landed proprietors are often 
blamed for bad cottages. There is no doubt, 
however, that the worst dwellings are those 
owned by small rack-renting proprietors, 
who try to get as much rent as they can from 
their tenants, and to do as little as possible 
to the houses. Undoubtedly many landed 
proprietors who could afford to have better 
dwellings on their estates than are upon 
them fail in this respect. The rural labourer 
is an uncomplaining person, and there is 
an unspoken but distinctly existing feeling 
among the well-to-do classes in the rural 
districts that the labourer is sufficiently 
well housed. The importance from a moral 
and a sanitary point of view of good 
dwellings is overlooked. Тһе public- 
house is often frequented because the home 
is too small and insufficient for the accom- 
modation of those who live in it. No one 
expects the rural labourer to live in a 
mansion; but there is not the least doubt 
that he has been expected to live in dwell- 
ings distinctly inferior to those occupied by 
respectable artisans in the towns. Bad 
dwellings have, indeed, been one of the causes 
of the rural emigration to the cities. The 
younger men and women know that they 
can be better housed in the towns. They 
do not agitate for improved dwellings in 
villages, but move away to the cities, leaving 
those to inhabit the inferior country dwell- 
ings who are less spirited and more easily 
satisfied. 

The insufficiency of the houses in the 
rural districts has in one respect a close 
connexion with sanitary deficiencies. It is 
often said that the local inspectors are lax in 
the performance of their duties. There 
cannot be a doubt that over and over again 
houses which should be condemned are left 
untouched because the inspector knows that, 
if demolished, the inhabitants will be with- 
out homes; they must remain where they 
are or lose their work. Rather, therefore, 
than disturb these people, the inspector 
overlooks defects. The occupiers them- 
selves are profoundly careless of sanitary 


precautions, and infinitely prefer ап un- 
wholesome dwelling within reach of their 
work to a healthy house at a greater 
distance. 

Thus there can be no doubt that the main 
problem is how to increase in rural districts 
the supply of wholesome dwellings. From 
а commercial point of view, there is little to 
tempt the investment of money in cottage 
building; the rate of return at the best is 
low, the trouble of rent-collecting is con- 
siderable. In a country such as England, 
where it has become a national habit to leave 
things so much to individual effort, there 
is always a striking breakdown if the 
incentives to individual effort are insufficient. 
This is what is occurring in regard to rural 
dwellings. To erect cottages is an unpaying 
affair ; individual effort ceases ; consequently, 
houses are insufficient and sanitation is 
defective. 

The time has therefore come—we say this 
with a good deal of reluctance—when some 
drastic system must be introduced into rural 
districts under which cottages must he 
built and owned by a public authority. 
The principle has already been sanctioned 
both for town and country, and the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Act of last Session, 
under which Local Authorities are em- 
powered to advance money to enable persons 
to acquire the ownership of small houses, is 
based on the same principle, although the 
measure in which the individual is assisted 
is somewhat different in its form. The 
reason for the intervention of a public 
authority can only be because in a particular 
district house accommodation for the working 
people of such district is inadequate. The 
first point to be definitely settled, therefore, 
is whether there is a reasonable demand for 
more dwellings than exist; if such demand 
and such absence is ascertained, then a 
Local Authority should have statutory power 
to purchase land and build on it working 
men's dwellings. 

That Local Authority—we have no hesita- 
tion in saying—should be the County Council. 
There must be no small local body open to 
local influences either for or against the 
enlarged housing. The County Councils are 
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showing themselves every year to be capable 
bodies—conservative perhaps, but yet with 
a good deal of the spirit of improvement in 
them. The County Council should either 
proceed on its own account or be set in 
motion either by the Parish or District 
Council, or by two or more individuals. In 
other words, the initiative should be an 
open one. As to what тау be termed the 
mode of inquiry, that is a machinery which 
would be easily arranged. And once the 
power is entrusted to the County Councils, 
we have little doubt that the method 
of working would present no difficulty. 
Moreover, any such powers would, pro- 
baby, also have an indirect effect. There 
are landed proprietors who would find 
in the mere existence of the power an in- 
centive to build on their own account. 
Without being unduly severe on landed pro- 
prietors, there cannot be a doubt that much 
increased cottage accommodation could be 
provided out of income, if the possessors of 
such income would be willing to forego 
some expensive luxuries. A couple of cot- 
tages can be built for 300/ There are 
many land-owners who keep race-horses, 
large establishments, a stud of hunters, 
a town house, and so on, who—with a 
very slight drawing in of expenditure— 
would be able to erect cottages in suffi- 
cient number. 

It may be said that already there is 
power for a public authority to erect cot- 
tages in rural districts. Тһе third part 
of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 189o, empowered a Rural Sanitary 
Authority to adopt this third part, after ob- 
taining a certificate from the County Council. 
In other words, as the phrase “lodging 
houses for the working classes" means, 
according to Section 59, “ separate houses or 
cottages for the working classes," and as the 
Local Authority may acquire land and build 
cottages thereon and also manage them, 
there is already power in a public body to 
do what is now advocated, But this part of 
the Act of 1890, so far as regards rural 
districts, has been a dead letter, and there- 
fore it is obvious that the power given by 
the statute must be transferred to more 
enlightened bodies, and the procedure and 
initiative simplified. So long ago as 1890 
the Legislature clearly intended that a Rural 
Sanitary Authority should supply cottages; 
witness the words of the Act, ' accommo- 
dation is necessary for the housing of the 
working classes, and there is no probability 
that such accommodation will be pro- 
vided without the execution of this 
part of this Act" But the Act in this 
respect has, we repeat, been absolutely a 
dead letter, just as the previous part of it 
has, which empowered the Local Authority, 
on the representation of the Medical Officer 
of Health that a dwelling-house is in a 
state so injurious to health as to be unfit 
for human habitation, to order its demoli- 
tion. If ever a statute was passed with 
good intention this one was. If it had been 
carried into force, rural England would 
be covered with healthy cottages. But 
obviously some other and better machinery 
is required in order to accomplish this 
object. There has been fear of high rates, 
prejudice, class antagonism, an inapprecia- 
tion of the importance of proper sanitation, 
and, we must add, indifference on the part of 
many rural labourers arising from want of 
self-respect through deficient education, so 


that they are now no better housed than 
they were twenty years ago. 

Once these cottages were erected, the sani- 
tary inspection should become closer than it 
is at present. That the Medical Officer of 
Health should be appointed by the County 
Councils we have no doubt. By that means 
we should get rid of the present multi- 
plicity of these officials with miserable 
salaries, which are merely little bonuses, 
as a rule, to their ordinary professional in- 
come. There would be in each county one or 
more medical officers of health—well paid, 
and giving to the work their entire atten- 
tion. Again, also, the local inspectors 
should be more qualified than they often are 
at present. They should be educated in the 
rudiments of sanitation, and have a know- 
ledge of plumbing and building. But these 
two last points, though closely connected with 
the question of the housing of the working 
classes in the rural districts, do not depend 
on the legislation which is required to en- 
able Local Authorities to acquire land and 
build cottages; and this legislation, it is 
clear, is the only remedy for the existing 
state of matters in many parts of England. 
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PATENTS AND COMPULSORY 
LICENCES.* 

E idea which is popularly held іп 
МАЙ regard to patents is that those 
who obtain them are anxious, 
above all other persons, to make 
as much use of them as possible. But it 
does not always follow that patentees desire 
to use their patents, any more than that the 
purchaser of some particular thing, such as 
an iron mine, intends to work it. It is 
common for persons to buy property to 
prevent others from competing with them. 
But it is public policy to grant patents for 
two purposes—the advantage of the paten- 
tee and of the public. On the one hand, the 
patentee is given a specified time within 
which he alone can reap the fruits of his 
ingenuity, labour, or thought; on the other 
hand, his invention, after the lapse of this 
particular period, becomes public property. 
During the continuance of that period it is 
assumed that the public as well as the 
patentee is to have the advantage of the 
patent, It was on these principles that the 
Legislature went when passing the Patents 
Act, 1883. In the statute under the head of 
" Compulsory Licences " there is to be found 
the twenty-second section, which runs as 
follows: “If on the petition of any person 
interested it is proved to the Board of 
Trade that by reason of the default of a 
patentee to grant licences on reasonable 
terms (a) the patent is not being{worked in 
the United Kingdom; (4) the reasonable 
requirements of the public with respect to 
the invention cannot be supplied; or (c) any 
person is prevented from working or using 
to the best advantage an invention of which 
he is possessed, the Board may order the 
patentee to grant licences" on such terms as 
it may consider just. If this section is 
carefully read it is obvious that it gives 
to the Board of Trade very large powers 
to oblige patentees to make the best use 
of their inventions in the public interest. 
But, as in the case of many other enact- 
ments apparently useful, it has the disad- 


„Compulsory Licences under the Patent Acts.“ By 
J. W. Gordon, Barrister. London: Stevens & Sons 
Limited. 1899. , 


vantage of not being easily worked; for 
a moment's reflection will show that if 
would be easy for a patentee to bring for- 
ward all kinds of specious reasons against 
the employment by the Board of Trade of 
its compulsory powers. But once set the 
power in motion, and it is of a formidable 
kind—much more so than is generally 
known ; though for that matter it is doubtful 
if the far-reaching importance of this section 
is at all realised. 

Yet from time to time the section has been 
set in motion. We will give an instance of its 
successful employment: “Тһе patented in- 
vention related to an improved attachment to 
newspaper printing machines . . . . and the 
use of the attachment was monopolised by a 
particular evening paper. The exclusive 
command of the invention was, of course, of 
great commercial importance to the con- 
ductors of the privileged paper. This, how. 
ever, it was contended, placed an undue re- 
striction upon the public enjoyment of the 
benefit of the invention, since the readers of 
other newspapers could get no advantage 
from the {added facilities in the dissemi- 
nation of news. The referee adopted 
this view, and an order was made by 
the Board of Trade for the licence asked 
for.“ It would not be easy to find a better 
instance of the action of the section than 
this. Apply this example to inventions in 
regard to building materials, and it becomes 
obvious that its development might lead to 
some startling results. That in each case 
of a demand for a licence on the ground that 
the reasonable requirements of the public 
cannot be supplied, there must arise, more or 
less, a question of fact, is pretty clear. On 
the other hand, the power is so wide and im- 
portant that it is a matter of regret that it is 
not exercised by a Judge of the High Court, 
so that some series of precedents, based on 
some generally - accepted principles, might 
be laid down; because it seems clear from 
the newspaper case to which allusion has 
been made that it would not be difficult far 
commercial rivals to make use of this par- 
ticular branch of the Paterts Act for their 
own purposes under the guise of assisting 
the public. Suppose, for instance, an inven- 
tion for some particular kind of lock, and 
that the patentee had disposed of the right 
to sell it to one firm of builders only, naming 
a royalty which was sufficient remuneration. 
Clearly some very difficult questions would 
arise if this firm of builders decided not to 
supply the locks except on doors which they 
put up. We give this assumed case, because 
the more the section is considered, especially 
in the light of the case referred to, the more 
difficult it seems to find a place where 1% 
application stops. | 

Practically it seems to go as far as this, 
that a patent, though the inventor is allowed 
to receive remuneration as against all other 
persons, must yet, however, be placed with- 
in the reach of the public generally at à 
reasonable price. The working of the Act 
under this head has as yet been insufficient to 
justify us in laying down any rules in regar" 
to it, based as these must be on a few semi’ 
judicial decisions or orders of the Board ol 
Trade. Its mere existence may perhaps be 
sufficient to give the public a reasonable 
enjoyment of patented inventions. De that 
as it may, the existence of the section—1D 
its far-reaching application—cannot be too 
well known both to patentees and to the 
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NOTES. 

е WE print on another page in full 
Strand the proposals of the London 
Improvements. County Council ‘for the archi- 
tectural control of the buildings to be erected 
in the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand, and those in the crescent and the 
straight alignment north of the Strand. It 
isa matter for congratulation that the County 
Council should have recognised the import- 
ance of endeavouring to secure the best 
architectural treatment of such important 
streets; but there are two points which 
certainly require reconsideration in their 
proposals. One is the suggestion that the 
style of the buildings should be “ Palladian 
freely treated." In the first place, it is 
dificuit to define what Palladian” means; 
it may mean half a dozen things to half a 
dozen different people. In the second place, 
is it advisable to tie down the architects, who 
are to compete, to any nominal style at all ? 
We think decidedly not, and we should 
expect to find that the Institute of Architects, 
who have been consulted by the County 
Council, would be of the same opinion. The 
other point is as to the treatment of the 
proposed crescent. A crescent is a special 
feature—one may say an architectural 
feature, in itself; and we are most 
strongly of opinion that a crescent, to 
get its full effect, should be treated as one 
homogeneous design, not as a collection of 
houses of possibly varying heights and vary- 
ing features, The case of a crescent is quite 
different from that of an ordinary street. It 
is a form adopted for ornamental reasons, 
and therefore demands a special treatment ; 
half its effect depends on the unbroken 
sweep of the skyline, and this would be 
entirely destroyed unless a homogeneous 
design were adopted. It would be quite 
easy to include in such a design houses of 
two or more different widths of frontage, so 
asto meet to some extent the varying 

requirements of tenants or purchasers. 
THE collection ot drawings 
exhibited at the Institute in 
illustration of M. Lucas's paper 
on the buildings of the Paris Exhibition, 
while it exhibits in a remarkable degree the 
fertility and exuberance of invention among 
French architects, and the degree of trouble 
they are willing to take, and the Government 
are willing to pay for, in the design of tem- 
porary buildings, no doubt contains a great 
deal of detail which to English eyes will 
appear over-florid. We must not, however, 
wish that the tastes of all nations in these 
matters should be alike; and it must at all 
events be recognised that some of the most 
florid of the designs show a remarkable 
degree of special character and expres- 
sion. The Electricity building, for in- 
stance, seems to have something of the 
flashing character of electricity about its 
detail; the Navigation and Commerce design, 
with its lighthouse-like turret and the horse- 
shoe arches in the ground story distantly 
suggesting the cross section of a ship, has 
the same specialised character; and the 
building for the Municipality of Paris suggests 
an architectural relationship with the Hôtel- 
de-Ville. All this is not accidental; it is a 
mode of architectural thought. The side 
elevation of the Pont Alexandre III. is very 
graceful in its general lines, in the sculpture 
in the centre of the span, and above all in 
the treatment of the portal of access to it; 
though the lamp standards of tbe bridge, as 


Drawings of the 
Paris Exhibition. 


the design of an eminent sculptor, are some- | mined, beyond dispute, by an interesting 
what disappointing, and deficient in special] communication to Notes and Queries of last 
character. Perliaps the most pleasing of|Saturday. The writer of the paragraph we 
all the buildings is the “Postes et Télé-|cite quotes an extract from the records of 
graphes” pavilion, both the elevations of | ће Inner Temple relating to a ‘ parliament” 
which, alike in general character but pleas- held there on June 10, 1610. Тһе Benchers 


ingly varied in detail, are admirable. consent to the closing of the Inner Temple 
—— gate in Fleet-street during the rebuilding ot 


the gateway and of the adjoining house, 
called the " Princes Arms," standing over 
the gate and the lane into Inner Temple, by 
one John Bennett, who in consideration 
of a lease granted to him covenants to 
raise the gate and its walls to 11 ft. 
high and 9 ft. broad. The extract gives 
details of the new building; it is to be 19 ft. 
deep from the street, and the “ jettie," or 
overhang, of the front elevation will project 
2 ft. 4 in. Towards the cost, 26,0507, ot 
acquiring the freehold, which belongs, we are 
informed, to Clare College, Cambridge, and 
of some necessary repairs, the Corporation 
of London have already agreed to contribute 
2,5004, provided that the structure be set 
back to the general line of the improvement 
scheme now in progress for widening the 
south side of Fleet-street. Of the house and 
its history we gave an [account in our issue 
of December 31, 1898, when it was proposed 
to rebuild the premises after the designs ot 
Messrs. E. l'Anson & Son. 


THE case of Gaven v. The Cor- 
poration of Gloucester, which 
was tried last week at Glou- 
cester Assizes, is one which has some im- 
portance for clerks of works and building- 
owners. The plaintiff was discharged from 
his appointment, for which he was receiving 
three guineas a week in pay. It was not 
alleged that he was inefficient or negligent, 
but the Corporation preferred to be without 
his services. They gave him 15/ as a 
gratuity. The plaintift, however, alleged 
that he was really engaged for the whole 
period during which the work would be in 
hand, and theretore claimed 1834 On 
the other hand, the Corporation contended 
that the plaintiff was paid weekly wages 
and was only entitled to one week's wages. 
The Judge seemed to consider each con- 
tention to be unsound, and gave a direction 
to the jury that they should give the plaintiff 
a reasonable sum, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case. They awarded 
the plaintiff 817 It seems clear that a 
clerk of the works is not engaged for the 
entire period during which the work is in 
progress. An employer may come to the 
conclusion, for instance, that a cheaper clerk 
of the works is sufficient, and may therefore 
desire to make a change. Clearly he would 
have the right to do this, On the other 
hand, the weekly payment does not seem 
necessarily to make a clerk of the works a 
mere weekly servant Не is entitled, it 
would seem, to a reasonable notice—in other 
words, he should have time to look out for 
another situation. 


Clerks 
of 
Works. 


WE read that this property has 
been recently purchased for 
135,000. by а resident of 
Paisley. The property, which extends over 
2,000 acres lying near Dalmeny and Queens- 
ferry, comprises a mansion, built in 1818, ot 
Humbie stone, in the Tudor style, after the 
plans and designs of William Burn, ot 
Edinburgh.  Dundas Castle, standing on 
the elevated end of the Rock Walk, was 
built in the former half of the fifteenth 
century by the then Chief of Dundas under 
a warrant granted by Robert, Duke ot 
Albany. Having latterly been used for pur- 
poses of a distillery the Castle has suffered 
some changes in respect of its original 
features. On June 10 last we printed a 
brier account of the structure, the Castle 
gardens, and the richly-ornamented Renais- 
sance fountain, with sun-dial, set up by Sir 
Walter Dundas in 1623. 


Dundas Castle, 
North Britain. 


IN last week's issue ог the 
Spectator the Vicar of Ciren- 
cester (the Rev. J. S. Sinclair) 
makes a fine suggestion in regard to a 
means of keeping in memory the devotion 
of the colonies to us in the present war—a 
suggestion which has its artistic as well as 
its patriotic interest. He refers to the four 
great flag-poles and their bases in front 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, which formerly 
bore the ensigns of the great Venetian 
dependencies, and asks, “ Why should 
we not have the same thing in front 
of St. Paul's? ... Four great masts, to 
represent Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, set in splendid and 
emblematic bases, and properly decorated, 
would be artistically an addition to a now 
historic site.” We cordially welcome the 
spirit, at all events, of the suggestion. The 
fact of its being made is one of the many 


A Hint from 
Venice. 
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The Founders THIS company announce a 
С. competitive exhibition at Iron- 

mongers’ Hall, to bes held 

on May 9 and 10, for various works in 
founding. First comes (A) one for “The 
best casting,” which is purely practical. 
Next (B), The best group figure or head." 
Does this mean designed and modelled by 
the competitor? For this is not quite clear. 
Nor is it clear what is the precise meaning 
instances which show how the struggle of the next (C), "For the best panel in 


now going on is tending to draw together ornamental figure." | Is this to be original 
the English-speaking race, and to suggest design or not ; and in either case what is the 


higher ideals of life than those ot mere 
commercial success. The masts and their 
decoration should of course be designed in 
a manner to harmonise architecturally with 
the cathedral. Or perhaps the same idea 
might be more suitably carried out in Palace 
Yard, with the clock-tower as a background. 


THE date о! 


No. 17 . 
Fleet-street. this house—the 


the erection of | cast metal work.“ 
so-called | certainly need some clearer de 
"Palace of Henry VIII. and | what is really wanted, and for 


meaning of the vaguely-used word " figure"? 
The next prize is (D) for the “ best bell (hot 
to exceed 9 in. in diameter); this also does 
not quite explain itself; is the Prize for the 
cleanest casting, or the best Shape, or the 
best tone? The final subject (E) is clearl 

defined: “The best design, which may be 
a drawing, model or pattern, for any kind of 
But the articles B, C, D 
finition as to 
vhat qualities 


Cardinal Wolsey "—seems to be now deter- | the prize is to be awerded. 
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The Water. THE exhibition of the Royal 
Colour Society Water - Colour Society Art- 
Art-Club. A 

Club, which was open from 
Wednesday to Saturday last week at the 
Society’s Gallery, was a remarkable testi- 
mony to the amount of good work which is 
now done by amateur artists in water-colour 
—for the members of the Club are nearly all 
amateurs. There was some rather crude 
work to be seen, no doubt, but in the main 
the exhibition might compare favourably, if 
not with those of the Water-Colour Society 
itself, at all events with some other exhibi- 
tions of professional work. Mr. G. F. 
Glennie’s “Flotsam and Jetsam on the 
coast ot Tintagel,” which occupied the 
centre place at the top of the room, is a 
work of which any artist might be proud, 
and one of great originality in colour and in 
the treatment of the sea. “Shipping Slates 
at Tintagel” is another fine work by the 
same hand; and Miss Maud G'ennie's 
“Merlin’s Cave, Tintagel” is an admir- 
able drawing in а fine broad style. 
Mr. Ernest George and Mr. Phené 
Spiers can hardly perhaps be classed 
as amateurs, where architectural subjects are 
concerned ; they contributed some excellent 
drawings of this class of work. Among 
other things worth special mention were 
Mrs. Hensley's still-life study, Brambles "; 
Mr. Hallam Murray's sketches at Florence, 
especially that of the Ponte Vecchio; Mrs. 
Jardine's Wood in Glen Urquhart "; Miss 
Florence Boothbys two Highland land- 
scapes; Miss Rosa Wallis's charming little 
sketch of San Gimignano, with its mediæval 
towers standing up like chimneys in the 
distance; Mr. Baldrey’s “Sand Dunes, 
Camiers”; various landscape sketches by 
Mrs. Arthur Moro, whose style is a little too 
misty and washed-out, but who has at all 
events made a style of her own; and Miss 
Eleanor Brace's Sketch near Lewes,” quite 
a model of what a water-colour sketch 
(as distinguished from a finished drawing) 
should be. We were interested also to 
notice that one lady member, Miss E. G. 
Hill, has taken to illustrating characters from 
Jane Austen—a writer most unaccountably 
neglected by artists, for she is full of sugges- 
tion for illustrators; her two heads of Miss 
Crawford (“ Mansfield Park”) and John 
Thorpe (‘Northanger Abbey ") are not only 
admirably executed but full of character; the 
latter especially completely realises Jane 
Austen's portrait of the “horsey " gentleman 
offashion. The exhibition included a small 
collection of works by two deceased members 
of the Water-Colour Society, Havell and F. 
Tayler. The works of Havell, who died as 
long ago as 1857, are interesting as examples 
of a school of water-colour art very dif- 
ferent from that of the present day, 
and his little miniature landscapes 
ſor the illustrated pocket diaries then in 
fashion are charming examples of delicate 
and conscientious work on a small scale. 
F. Tayler, who was one of the presidents of 
the Society, exhibited as late as 1889, and 
his drawings of equestrian and sporting 
subjects will be fresh in the memory of 
many exhibition-goers. His large and elabo- 
rate picture, The F estival of the Popinjay,“ 
an illustration oſ the scene in“ Old Mortality,” 
formed the central example of his work; 
among the others perhaps nothing was so 
e as the half-finished study of “A 


admirabl 
a perfect piece of character 


Moss-trooper, 
both in man and horse. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH | following buildings more or less in detail 
ARCHITECTS : taking them in the order in which the various 


illustrations representing them | 
PALACES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION, р B Were cata 


logued :— 

AN ordinary general meeting of the Royal] The Monumental Gateway on the Place deta 
Institute of British Architects was held оп | Concorde (M. Binet, architect). 
Monday evening, Mr. W. Emerson, President, The Small Palace on the Champs Eli 
being in the chair, when a paper on The (M. W. Girault, architect).—This building 
Palaces of the Paris Exhibition, 1905," was|slightly modihed since first designed, retains 
den b М. Chas. Lucas. There was a large all the charm which captivated the jury and 
attendance. 


C | | the public at the time of the competition, and 
The minutes of the last meeting having been | won for its author the appointment of chiei 
taken as read, architect of the two palaces of the Champs- 
The Chairman said it was his plcasurable| Elysées. In course of its erection, M. Girault 
duty to introduce M. Lucas, who had been | and the architects of the Great Palace agreed 
hon. corresponding member of the Institute upon certain modifications for the sake oi 
since 1881, and who was one of their most|harmony between the Great and Smali 
energetic members holding that position. The | Palaces, which are intended to make a monu- 
drawings hung round the wall were only part | mental whole, ornamenting the new Avenue 
of what M. Lucas had obtained in illustration | des Palais, and forming, together with the 
of his paper. There were altogether 130 or | Pont Alexandre III., the architectural legacy oi 
140 drawings, and the remainder were hung | (һе Exhibition of 1900. 
in the library, where they would be open for| Т/с Great Palacc—in three portions : (1) the 
inspection for a few days. anterior portion, on the Avenue des Palais; 
M. Chas. Lucas then followed with his 


| I his| M. Deglane architect. (2) The central, М. 
paper, which he read in French, and of which | Louvet architect. (3) The posterior, M. Albert 
the following is an abstract :— 


Б. Thomas architect. This is the most important 
The Exhibition occupies an area of about 


of the permanent structures. Each portio, 
II2 hectares (1,120,000 square metres) appor- | especially the front and rear, combines in хі 
tioned thus:—Champs de Mars, бо; Troca-|a complete edifice. The three architects, each 
déro, 16; Esplanade des Invalides, 12 ; Champs | making a sacrifice of some of his artistic ideas, 
Elysees, 15; one on the left bank of the | have contrived a completely harmonious 
Seine, 9:50; Quays on the right bank, 0:50. | whole, in which stand out portions of great 
In addition, in the Bois de Vincennes, 110 hec- | beauty and personal feeling. The central 
tares (1,100,000 square metres) have been pro- | section has two fronts, of which the northern, 
visionally taken for special exhibitions, various | fronting the Avenue des Champs Elysees, is 
sports, houses for the working classes, &c.|raised upon a podium. One of the most re- 
The superficial area covered in will not be less | markable motives, not only of the Great Palace, 
than 450,000 square métres—the French section | but of the whole of the exhibition buildings i 
occupying 250,000, the foreign section 170,000, | the grand staircase—a real staircase of honour 
and the Bois de Vincennes 32,000. The private | for the most stately ceremonials—leading from 
buildings of the foreign sections along the left|the ground floor to the concert hall and 
bank of the Seine cover a superficial area of | galleries on the first story. The conscientious 
about 50,000 square mètres. Besides the build- study in metal, and particularly of the iron 
ings above indicated, there аге тоо French | gutter, is strikingly noteworthy from the point 
pavilions, numerous restaurants, kiosques, cafés, | of view both of construction and decoration, 
and drinking bars, as well as seventy-five | combining as it does boldness and elegance. 
pavilions or foreign edifices beyond the official | The rear section of the Great Palace forms a 
pavilions of the nations represented at the| complete and fascinating whole, with its great 
Exhibition, numbering thirty-six. central hall, crowned by an elliptic dome, with 
It is calculated that the total weight of iron its straight staircase, its galleries, and its 
and steel employed in the French official|saloons. Behind the Ionic order which 
palaces alone amounts to 50,000 tons ; and for | decorates the main front runs a high enamelied 
the motive power and the electric lighting | frieze, the work of the national manufactory o! 
there has been provided a total force of | Scvres, whose varied tones will be lit up by 
20,000 h.-p., which, in case of need, сап be the setting sun. 
brought up to 40,000. The power of the cranes The Pont Alexandre III. (MM. Cassie 
used is 425 tons. Some 5,000 workmen аге | Bernard and G. Cousin, architects).—In the 
daily employed on the works. course of his remarks on this bridge, M. Lucis 
The selection of architects for the principal | said that it would always remain an irrefutable 
palaces was determined by public competi. | witness of the necessity of the alliance between 
tions. The twenty-three workyards, under the | architects and enginecrs in works of public 
general supervision of thc Architectural | utility. Referring to the rich Ionic order and 
Department, have at their head twenty-three | the sculpture which decorated the two palace: 
architects, all premiated in the two competi- | and bridge, the only artistic monuments which 
tions for the erection of the two permanent | would survive ihe Exhibition, the author said 
palaces in the Champs Elysées. These archi-|that they recalled the luxury displayed by 
tects, among them seven former students of | Louis XIV. in his Royal residences ; occurring, 
the Academy of France at Rome, are surrounded | as they did, under a Republican Government, 
by colleagues chosen by themselves among old | in such an eminently popular manifestation 4 
fellow-workers in offices, the Ecole des Beaux- |a Universal Exhibition, they were significant 
Arts, or the losecs—that is to say, among old|to show that art was ап essential need o 
pupils of the same masters, who have shared in| France whatever the institutions in force at 
the same artistic struggles. Thus the buildings | the time. 
are a resultant, if not of the tendencies of the] Coming to the temporary buildings, the 
French school of architecture, at least of | author went over the various plans and work- 
the methods of study of its students. Of all|ing drawings, and briefly commented upon 
the buildings, two only will remain рег- | each structure. ; 
manently—viz., the two palaces in the Champs| The Pavilion of the Town of Parts М. 
Elysces, which are intended for fine art | Gravigny, architect). 
exhibitions. The others will be demolished The Palace of Horticulture (M. C. A. Gautier 
immediately after the close of the Exhibition | architect). А 
in November. The Palace of Social Economics апа Congres? 
Before reviewing the buildings, M. Lucas|(M. Mewes, агсһИесі).--Іп this palace room? 
called attention to thé numerous collection of | аге specially arranged for the international 
drawings, photographs, &c. ranged on the | congresses, two of which, the Congres 0 
walls of the meeting-room, which had been | Architects (July 29-August 4) and the Congre? 
brought together to illustrate his paper. These|of Public Art (August 6-11), the author said. 
comprised large plans showing the situation of | seemed to invite the presence of English 
the various buildings, and plans, sections, | acchitects. 
elevations, perspective views, and photographs] = The Théâtre des Bonshommes Guillaume and 
of most of the official buildings. The collec- | the Aquarium (MM. Henri and Albert Gull 
tion, partly composed of official documents not | laume). 
publicly obtainable, and forming the most 


Old Paris (restoration by M. Robida).—Th's 


complete set possible to be procured, had been|is a complete mediaval town, covering 2 
got together through the kind assiduity of М. | spacious area, built on piles, and 0 
urrets, Orelec 


gates and commune house, t | 
and famous houses, old markets and theatre. 
grand hall of the palace, and chapels, we" 
pillory, stalls, shops, taverns, &c. lad 

Pavilion of the Egvptian Scclton (MM. Bout 
and Dourgnon).—This is composed of EN 
blocks (1) a temple of Ancient Egypt; (21a 


Bouvard, who had desired M. Lucas to present 
{he collection to the Institute in his name. 
They are to be supplemented by the whole of 
the studies for the great permanent palace on 
the Champs Elysces, which M. Albert Thomas 
the architect, himself proposes to present. 

M. Lucas then went on to describe the 


ek 
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Arabian bazaar; (3) a theatre with façade of 
Ancient Egyptian style. 

Palace of the Algerian Section (M. Albert 
Balla, architecti.—This reproduces the minaret 
of the mosque of the Sultan Bashaw at Oran, 
the cupola of the mosque of La Pecherie at 
Algiers, the Moorish court of the old museum 
of Algiers, &c. 

Palaces of Navigation, Commerce, Woods and 
Forests (MM. Tronchet and Rey, architects). 

Palace of Education, Teaching, Instruments, 
and General Processes of Letters, Science, aud 
Arts (M. Sortais, architect). 

Palace of Civil Engineering and Means of 
Transport (M. Jacques Hermant, architect). 

The Chálcau d Eau and Palace of Materials, 
aud General Processes of Mechanical. and 
Chemical Industrics, &c. (M. Paulin, archi- 
tect).— This, crowned by the crest of the 
Palace of Electricity, promises to be, in com- 
bination with the latter, one of the great 
attractions of the Exhibition. In the evening 
strings of electric lights will illuminate the 
main architectural lines and the cartouche, and 
the various water-effects, cascades, and jets 
will be rendered luminous and coloured with 
every hue. 

Palace of Electricity (M. Eug. Henard, 
architect)—In this palace, surrounded on all 
sides and partly masked by the Chateau d'Eau, 
the architect has concentrated his whole 
decorative effort in the upper part of the 
central hall, which is in the form of a trilobate 
vault, containing the great niche of the Chateau 
d' Eau. The building is surmounted with a 
broad open-work crest ; during the day it will 
give the impression of metal lacework standing 
out against the sky,and during the night the 
appearance of lacework of flame. 

Other palaces described were the Salle des 
Fetes (M. Raulin, architect), adapted from the 
Machinery Gallery of the Exhibition of 1889, 
and to remain permanently as a hall for the 
award of prizes; Palace of Woven Fabrics 
(M. Blavette, architect); Palace of Mines and 
Metallurgy (M. Varcollier, architect) : Palace of 
Belgium (MM. Acker and Maukels) ; Palaces of 
National Manufactures (MM. Toudoire and 
Pradelle) ; Palace of Decoration and Furniture 
(M. Esquié, architect); Palace of Various In- 
dustries (MM. Larche and Nachon, architects) ; 
Palace of Ceramics, Crystals, and Glasswork 
(M. Tropey-Bailly, architect). 

In his closing observations, M. Lucas said 
that throughout all the conscientious work, in 
the heart of svhich is paramount the influence 
of the school in which the architects and their 
collaborators had been trained, there is obser- 
vable, especially in the richness of the decora- 
tion and the exuberance of the sculpture, a 
certain exoticism, a reflection, as it were, of 
architectural styles come ready-moulded from 
the furthest East, giving rise to thoughts of 
Colonial France and its art. 

Touching the remuneration received by the 
architects of the Exhibition, M. Lucas quoted 
from a report of the Minister of Commerce to 
the President of the Republic. The remu- 
neration was fixed and comparatively small. 
The chiefs of otfices—men of tried skill and 
assured reputations—would easily find higher 
remuneration in private work. The more 
meritorious is the zeal with which they de- 
voted themselves to the service of the State. 


Mr. F. C. Penrose, in moving a vote of thanks 
to M. Lucas, described his lecture as a really 
admirable one, and said its value was enhanced 
by the splendid views shown. M. Lucas was, 
In his opinion, a model foreign correspondent, 
but apart from that, he (Mr. Penrose) had to 
thank him for much kindness, to him personally, 
when in Paris. Beyond that, he would say no 
more on that occasion. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, who seconded, said he 
had pleasure in doing so on personal grounds, 
M. Lucas being an old friend of his; and he 
was, moreover, able to add his tribute to his 
services not only as the foreign correspondent to 
the Institute, but for the assistance M. Lucas had 
rendered him personally by his communications 
from Paris. His lecture had been wonder- 
fully elaborate, and the trouble he had gone to 
in collecting the illustrations deserved their 
thanks too. Although the tastes of different 
countries varied, and although what might be 
admired by the French might not always be 
admired by the English, yet they could not but 
feel that there was no question as to the 
extraordinary spectacle displayed by the 
enthusiasm for art by the French in the de- 
signing of the Exhibition buildings. Although 


the majority of the buildings were. only 


put up for use for a year, the first archi. 
tects, artists, and sculptors were employec 
on them. 
effort to make these temporary building 
not only shelters for the works and manufac 
tures they were intended to contain, but struc 
tures of artistic beauty. 
he had said, was remarkable, and the lessor. 
it should teach—not, perhaps, ourselves, s 
much as the English public and the Englisl. 
Government—was that it was, after all, wel 
worth while going for advice and assistance to 
the best architects and artists. 
time would, no doubt, go to Paris, and so fa! 
as those present that night were concerned. 
their observations would be much assisted b: 
the lecture and the illustrations of M. Lucas. 


There was, in fact, the greates 


This spectacle, a: 


Those who hac 


Mr. W. J. Locke (the Secretary) mentioned 


that the illustrations, numbering altogether 137. 
had been presented to the Institute, to be held 
in its permanent possession. 


The vote of thanks having been heartily 


agreed to, 


The Chairman conveyed to M. Lucas, in 


French, the terms of the vote, and proceeded 
to remark upon the enormous amount of 
trouble to which M. Lucas had gone to get 
descriptions of the complicated buildings of 
the Exhibition. 
was that in which the lecturer, in speaking of 
the tendency of the French school of architects, 
claimed that the buildings clearly showed the 
intense interest of the French architects in 
their work. Mr. Statham had also referred to 
the enormous amount of trouble 
bestowed upon buildings which were, after all, 
ephemeral. 
he could not believe that the French had put 
their heads together in the same way as the 
Americans did in connexion with the Chicago 
Exhibition. 
magnificent whole—-a homogeneous collection, 
designed on lines which formed one of the most 
magnificent spectacles that one could ever find 
in the world. 
the Paris buildings he could not, however, but 
feel that there was more art than architecture 
in them. 
individual bias and joined together in producing 
a design which was collectively suitable. 
was a great point for them to consider in London 
in connexion with great Metropolitan improve- 
ment schemes. 
advantage if architects put their heads together 
and produced one grand scheme, instead of 
designing, according to their individual tastes, 
buildings which could certainly not be re- 
garded, from an architectural standpoint, as 
appropriate to their neighbours, but rather dis- 
jointed and wanting in unison. 
that the sculptor had not been avoided in 
connexion with the bridge of Alexander IIT., 
and that the architect and engineer had worked 
together. 
that architecture and science and art should 
go together, and it was only necessary to point 
out that the architect who designed the great 
electrical building was not only a scientist but 
an artist. 


The first point that struck him 


that was 


Yet on looking over the drawings 


The Chicago buildings were one 


In looking at the illustrations of 


The Americans, too, put aside their 


This 


They could be carried out to 


He noticed 


He quite endorsed M. Lucas’ view 


The Chairman afterwards submitted a reso- 


lution thanking M. J. Bouvard, City Surveyor of 


Paris and director ot the architectural works and 


the buildings, and other architects who had 
joined in presenting the drawings to the 


Institute. 
This was also adopted. 

The Chairman also announced that a special 
general mecting will be held on March 5, for 
the election of the Royal Gold Medallist, 1900. 
The meeting will be followed by a business 
meeting, when an election of members will 
take place, and the chairman will bring for- 
forward a series of recommendations of the 
Council with respect to the composition and 
election of the Council under By-laws 235, 
29, and 30. The proposals will be to the 
following effect:—That in By-law 25, the 
words “thirty-six” in the first line be altered 
to “thirty-eight,” and that the word “two” in 
the second line of Section (a) be altered to 
“four ” ; that in By-law 29 the second sentence 
be altered so as to read, Апу Associate shall 
be eligible to serve as an Associate-member of 
Council ” ; that in By-law 38 the word “three” 
in the seventh line be altered to “six,” and 
further that the words *but the names of 
members of the existing Council shall be dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk," be omitted from 
the same by-law. 


Congress of Architects. 


architects to be held in London in June. The 
congress would be supplemented by a recep- 
tion and a conversazione, followed by the 
annual dinner. They hoped to secure the 
attendance not only of London architects, but 
of those from the country not on the roll of the 
Institute. 
The meeting then terminated. 


E — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE eighth meeting of the Discussion Sec- 
tion of the Architectural Association was held 
on Friday evening, the 16th inst., at 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, W., Mr. W. B. Hopkins іп 
the chair, when Mr. William A. Forsyth read a 
paper dealing with Some Aspects of Modern 
Architecture." 

Treating this subject from a wide point of 
view, the author stated that to an ordinary mind, 
the “Revivals” having arisen and been 
dropped, the state of British architecture, com- 
pared with that of past decades, seemed one of 
almost hopeless confusion, and hence there was 
evidenced much bewilderment in present-day 
design. Cheap money and greater facilities 
had led to an enormous amount of building, 
all put up at the least possible cost, showy to 
attract the general public, and with sufficient 
construction to pass the district surveyor, a 
phase of the commercial aspect which w:s 
borne home to every one—work scarcely to be 
called architecture, erected with only one 
aim, viz, to return as much possible fcr 
invested capital. 

The author poured scorn upon the commer- 
cial sculpture of the day, and the handing of a 
well-planned and convenient building over to a 
decorating firm to beautify, holding that the 
architect by his knowledge of the fitness, 
scale, and detail should properly supervise all 
such decorative work. The employment of tl:e 
best artists and sculptors, working in colab - 
ration with the architect, was an incident cf 
great encouragement in these modern times, 
as without doubt beautiful and refined buildings 
had a subtle though unconscious influence fcr 
good on the minds of the beholders. 

Dealing with the social aspect (meaning 
thereby the influence of modern thought on 
architecture), Mr. Forsyth noted how hospitals, 
Board schools, free libraries, fire-brigade 
stations, all in their different ways pointed to 
the spread of interest in dealing with our sick 
and dying, the education question (both for 
children and adults), and the safety of the general 
public in our great metropolis. Probably at no 
time had the art of planning reached such a pitch 
of excellence as it had to-day, and never were 
difficult problems so well met and overcome, 
which certainly was something to say, to be 
followed, one would hope, by :esthetic develop- 
ment later. One was bound to take notice of 
the enormous amount oí knowledge and real 
hard facts which it was absolutely essential to 
have at one's fingers’ end before one could 
hope to cope successfully with any modern 
building. 

Coming to the question of present-day 
domestic work, he claimed that the middle- 
sized houses round London and throughout 
the South of England showed perhaps the 
greatest progress we had made in any branch, 
being entirely adequate in planning, essentially 
modern in their treatment of elevations, &c., 
and thoroughly English and honest in appea:- 
ance. Mr. Forsyth, in conclusion, expressed 
the hope that the “ А. A., as it had done much 
in the past, would still do more in the struggle 
for reform, the keynote in whose future train- 
ing must be fhough!—thought which would 
eventually find expression in our buildings. 

After a discussion, in which Messrs. Cantley, 
Maule, Herbert, Garbutt, Blunt, Strange, Wey- 
mouth, and the Chairman took part, Mr. Beres- 
ford Pite, as Special Visitor, summed up with 
an optimistic view of the situation ; claiming 
that there had been an immense improvement 
in architecture during the last ten or fifteen 
years. Architects, as a body, had the moral 
ideal (that of hard conscientious work), but 
there was a lack of the artistic ideal, only to 
be attained at the expenditure of much paper 
and indiarubber; and urged the study of 
such artistic ideals as might be seen in any 
fine old Gothic cathedral, or in the work of 
such men as Michelangelo, Wren, and Inigo 
Jones (the latter especially, with his wondertul 
grasp of mouldings), or Sir William Chambers, 


The Chairman also announced that arrange- | in his clear perception of the value of propor- 


ments were being made for a congress oi 


ion, as shown in Somerset House. Mr. Bodley's 
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worth (Messrs. Dunn & Watson for the trustees oí 
St. John's Institute).— Consent. 


Mr. Kingsbury said he had no recollection of this 
communication coming to his notice. 

The Chairman: And yet you seem to have selected 
a certain number of persons to whom to give 
notice. 

Mr. Andrews, in the course of further discussion, 
said the question would be raised as to the operation 
of the Rush Common Act with regard to this build- 
ing line. 

Mr. Wright said he was prepared to meet this 
point when it was raised. 

The appeal was adjourned sine die to enable the 
persons to serve the proper notices. The learned 
gentlemen concerned in the case had a short con- 
ference and expressed the hope that some amicable 
settlement would be arrived at. 


ڪڪ — — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated. 


Lines of Frontage. 


Brixton.—Residential flats with shops and bay- 
windows, on the west side of Brixton-road, Brix- 
ton, between South Island-place and Chapel-street 
(Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. W. F. Cave).— 
Consent. Williams & Co.).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—Four houses with one-story shops on | — Rotherhithe.t—A warehouse on the south side of 
the west side cf Rushey-green, Catford, between | Tooley-street, Rotherhithe, upon the sites of Nos. 
Willow-walk and No. 146, Rushey-green (Мг, А. L. | 136 to 148, Tooley-street, at less than the prescribed 
Guy for Mr. G. Cowen).—Consent. distance from the centre of Magdalen-street 

Kennington.—A church on the north side of Fenti- | (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for Mr. F. J. Chambers) 
man-road, Kennington, at the corner of Meadow- —Refused. 
road, with projecting porches and  buttresses 
(Messrs. G. Baines & Son for Mr. H. Corben).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Buildings on the east side of 
Addison-road, Kensington, at the corner of Oak- 
wood-court (Mr. W. G. Hunt for Messrs. Jones 
Brothers).— Consent. 

Lewisham.—A building on the south side of 
Brownhill-road, Catford, to abut upon Laleham- 
road (Mr. J. Bate).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Two houses with one-story shops on 
the south side of Brownhill-road, Catford, at the 
east and "west corners respectively of St. Fillan's- 
road (Mr. H. Woodham).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—A church on the south side of 
Franciscan-road, Tooting, with portions thereof in 
advance of the general line of buildings (Messrs. G. 
Baines & Son for the Rev. N. Н. Patrick).— 
Consent. 

Islington, South.—That the consent of the Council 
of November 21, 1899, to the erection of an addition 
at the rear of the * Royal Oak" public-house, 
Offord-road, Islington, to abut upon Thornhill-road 
(Mr. W. H. Winder for Мг. J. Dickson), be modified 
by the insertion of the words “except the lantern 
lights shown on the deposited drawing dated 
February 10, 1900,” after the words “that no part 
of the proposed addition or any structure or erec- 
tion connected therewith ;" and that Messrs. Cor- 
sellis, Mossop, & Berney, who applied on behalf of 
Mr. J. Dickson for such modihcation, be informed 
of this decision.—Agreed. 

Hanumncrsmith.t—The retention of one-story shops 
erected upon the forecourts of Nos. 308 to 316 
(even numbers only) King-street West, Hammer- 
smith (Mr. A. Lines for Mr. T. Braithwaite).— 
Refused. 

Wandsworth (detached).—Houses with shops on 
the west side of Croxted-road, Dulwich, at the 
corner of Turney-road (Mr. C. M, Quilter for Mr, 
S. Admans).— Refused. 


Projections. 


Strand.—That permission be given to the Erasmic 
Company, Limited, to retain the wood and iron 
sign in front of No. 117, Oxford-street, St. James's. 
—Agreed. 

Islington, North.—That permission be given to 
Mr. C. E. Clarke on behalf of Mrs. H. M. Smith to 
retain a projecting iron and glass illuminated sign 
at the “Birkbeck” public-house, Elthorne-road, 
Islington, over the entrance ín Mulkern-road.— 
Agreed. 

City of London. A four-story oriel-window at the 
canted angle ot Salisbury House, London-wall, and 
Finsbury-circus, City (Messrs. Davis & Emanuel for 
Mr. L. Neumann).— Consent. 

Kensington, South. —A deviation from the plan 
sanctioned by the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works on December 15, 1882, for the erection of a 
portico to No. 85, Cromwell-road, Kensington, by 
an alteration in the position of the entrance to such 
portico (Messrs. H. Smith & Son for the National 
Provincial Bank of England).—Consent. 

Kensington, South —A porch in front of a block of 
residential flats on the east side of Marloes-road, 
Kensington (Mr. C. F. Kearley) —Consent. 

f Wakeorth.—Balconies at the first-floor level in 
front of St. John's Institute, Larcom-streat, Wal- 


work also seemed to have this feeling, so diffi- 
cult of precise definition. Art was the impress 
of mind on material, which they should aim at 
realising, without grumbling at the times in 
which they were called on to live. 


Width of Way. 


Wandsworth—An iron fence, on the site of the 
present wood fence, on the west side of Church. 
lane, Tooting (Messrs. A. & C. Harston for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board).— Consent. 

Kennington.—Retention, in front of a new work. 
shop on the north side of Langley-lane, South 
Lambeth-road, Kennington, of a boundary-wall at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway (Mr. H. Carnall).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—A boundary-wall and entrance gates 
on the east side of Stoney-lane, Rotherhithe (the 
Proprietorsof Hay's Wharf and Mr. J. A. Humphrey) 
—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—That the application of Messrs. 
J. Douglass Mathews & Son for Messrs. Cook, Son, 
& Co., for an extension of the periods within which 
the erection of a five-story addition at the rear of 
No. 31, Bennett-street, Stamford-street, Southwark, 
toabut upon Bennett's-mews, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted. —Agreed. 

City of London.—Stables on the west side of Duke- 
street and the east side of George and Catherine 
wheel-alley, Bishopsgate-street Without (Mr. F. W. 
Foster).—Refused. 

Poplar.t—Three houses on the east side of West. 
ferry-road, Millwall, next the depót of the Board of 
Works for the Poplar District (Mr. H. Hooper for 
Mr. G. Middleditch).—Refused. 

Rotherhithe, Workshops and stables, with dwell. 
ings over, upon part of the Surrey Commercial 
Wharf, off the north side of Rotherhithe street, 
Rotherhithe (Mr. E. Searchfield for Messrs. J. 


— Ga ace 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE: 
A DISPUTE OVER THE GENERAL BUILDING LINE. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Wednesday to hear an appeal by Mr. Andrew 
Faulds against the certificate of the Superintending 
Architect of Metropolitan Buildings, under Sections 
22 and 29 of the Act, defining the general line of 
building on the eastern side of Brixton Hill, be- 
tween Josephine-avenue and Fairmount-road. Мг. 
Wright, barrister (instructed by Messrs. Kingsbury 
& Turner), appeared for the appellant; and Mr. 
Andrews, from the Solicitors’ Department of the 
London County Council, on behalf of the Superin- 
tending Architect. 

The appellant is the freeholder of a piece of land 
abutting on the eastern side of Brixton Hill, lying 
between Josephine-avenue and Arodene-road, and 
on which land a one-story building, which has been 
erected for upwards of twenty years, now exists at 
a distance of 14 ft. from the footpath in Brixton 
Hill The remaining portion of the land has been 
built over with shops of one story and houses in 
rear, the shops extending to the footpath of Brixton 
Hill. The appellant, desiring to build upon the land, 
served a notice on the District Surveyor of his 
intention, and forwarded to him a plan showing 
one-story shops abutting on the footpath andina 
line with the existing shops and two-story houses in 
the rear. An interview with the District Surveyor 
followed, and he expressed his satisfaction with the 
plan and the line of frontage, and the appellant 
thereupon commenced his buildings, which were 
erected up to the first joists. On receipt of a notice, 
the Lambeth Vestry Survevor wrote to the London 
County Council calling attention to the proposed 
building as being in advance of the general line of 
buildings in Brixton Hill, and’ the appellant, on 
receipt of a letter from the Superintending Architect, 
saw the District Surveyor and assured him tbat he 
was not building beyond the line of frontage. Не 
was told that he could go on with his work. 
Nothing more was heard from the London 
County Council until January, 1900, when Mr. 
Faulds received notice to attend before the Super- 
intending Architect to define the general line of 
buildings. A certificate was given that the 
general line of buildings on the eastern side of 
Brixton Hill, between 5 -avenue and 
Fairmount- road, was a 


Space at Rear. 


Greenwich.—A building, to be used as a bank, on 
lot 18 of the Council's land on the west side of 
Trafalgar-road, Greenwich, at the corner of Pelton- 
road (Mr. A. Roberts for the London and Provincial 
Bank, Limited).— Consent. 

Dulwich.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a three-story building, adapted to 
be inhabited by persons of the working class, on the 
south side of Bassano-street, Lordsbip-lane, Dul- 
wich, with an irregular space at the rear (Mr 
W. R. Cornell for the Right Rev. Abbot Snow)— 
Refused. 

Deviation from Cerlified Plan. 


Finsbury, Central. Deviations from the plan 
certified by the District Surveyor under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of a school-keeper’s house on the site of No. 50, 
White Lion-street, Clerkenwell (Mr. T. J. Bailey for 
the School Board for London).—Consent. 


ine at a greater dis- 
tance than so ft. from the highway. In defining 
this building line the Superintending Architect 
had passed over Arodene-road, which is next.to 
the land in question. The grounds upon whicb Mr. 
Faulds appealed, therefore, were—tirst, that Sub- 
section 2 of Section 22 of the London Building Act, 
1894, takes the case out of the architect's jurisdic- 
tion ; secondly, that he has not decided witbin one 
month of the application as provided by Sub- 
section 1 of Section 22; and thirdly, that in any 
event the building line is wrongly defined. 

Before the Tribunal entered upon the merits of 
the case Mr. Andrews offered a technical objection ; 
a similar objection, he said, to that which be had 
submitted before. Under Section 24 of the Act it 
was stipulated that notice of appeal should be given 
to the owner, the parish authorities, and to “ every 
other person entitled to notice under the regulations 
of the Tribunal.“ He pointed out that the owners 
of the adjoining properties—namely, Nos. 89 to 105, 
Brixton Hill—had not received the notice required 

egulation. 
bo ir. Weight said he was instructed that all the 
rsons who appeared before the Superintending 
Architect had received notice of these proceedings. 

The Chairman said that that did not appear to 
satisfy the requirements of the Act. 

Mr. Wright: All I can зау 18 that it would have 
been more courteous if the Council had given us 
notice of their intention to raise this objection—a 
custom that obtained in the higher Courts. Pro- 
ceeding, he remarked that if the objection was per- 
sisted in he could not but feel that it would have a 
suicidal result to the London County Council. 

Mr. Andrews said he was quite prepared to 
defend fhe position of the Council when they 

tered into the merits of the case. All he was 
e tent then to submit was that all persons con- 
can ed, having the right, should be afforded the 
cern” ty of appealing before the Tribunal. This 
e tion was not intended, as his learned friend 
oed to think, to be submitted in a captious spirit. 
S іле the respondents were right or wrong on 
x егиз of the сазе, they believed it their duty to 
the that all parties were represented, . 
see Wright remarked that if the Tribunal upheld 

Mr. nd's point he would ask them to follow the 
his frie of the uarter Sessions and grant an 
analogy nt with the question of costs reserved. 
adjournme id he had gleaned from the clerk 
e appellant’s solicitors were 
y of serving notices accord- 


gulations of the Tribunal. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Westminster.—A drill-hall and headquarters on the 
west side of Regency-street, Westminster, to abut 
also upon Chapter-street and Frederick-street (Mr. 
W. C. Waymouth for the Electrical Engineer, 
Volunteer Corps).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—A one-story entrance lobby and 
lavatory at the Rectory House of St. Mary Matfelon, 
Whitechapel, to abut upon Union-street (Messrs. 
W. & F. Catmur for the Rev. J. A. Faithfull) — 
Refused. 


Lines of Frontage, Width of Way, and Spact 
at Rear. 7 


Greenwich.—Dhe rebuilding of No. 220, Trafalgar- 
road, East Greenwich, to abut also upon Colomb- 
street (Mr. R. Whaley for Mr. W. ©. Rose).— 
Refused. 

Greenwich. —The rebuilding of No. 222, Trafalgar- 
road, East Greenwich, to abut also upon Colomb- 
street (Mr. R. Whaley for Mr. J. J. Faulkner).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Buildings. 


Whitechapel.—A temporary wood and iron school 
building and corridor on tbe west side of V 
road, Whitechapel (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the Schoo 
Board for London).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Retention of a temporary wooden 
shed erected on the forecourt of a house adjoining 
the *Anchor and Hope" public-house, Riverside, 
Charlton (Mr. J. Sargent).— Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


O ie. That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Tapp & Jones, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of two new streets ifor carriage traffic in 
continuation of Dock-street, Woolwich, and Francis- 
street, Woolwich, respectively. That the names 
Dock-street (in continuation) and Francis-street (in 
continuation) be approved for the new streets. 
Agreed. 


of the Tri 
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tute of British Architects; but too little regard has 
been had in the past to considerations of archi- 
tectural effect. The result of this apathy is too 
Sadly shown in the cases of Shaftesbury-avenue and 
Charing Cross-road. In our opinion every effort 
should be made to secure that the great thorough- 
fare from Holborn to the Strand should, in addition 
to utility, possess beauty and civic dignity, as some 
of the grand thoroughfares in certain continental 
cities. Measures should accordingly be taken to 
insure harmony, though not perhaps similarity of 
design in the architectural treatmentof the buildings 
to be placed upon the frontages of the new crescent, 
and on the northern side of the Strand, and perhaps 
in the main thoroughfare itself. 

If this be secured, the Council will obtain the 
highest possible amount for the land, and the ulti- 
mate net cost of the improvement will be reduced 
in accordance with the increased dignity which the 
new thoroughfare may possess. 

It should be stated that whilst the estimated gross 
cost of the improvement is put at 4,862,500/., the net 
cost, after deducting recoupment by disposal of the 
land, is estimated at only 774,2001. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the value of the surplus land is esti- 
mated at above four millions sterling. For this 
amount to be realised it is of the first importance 
that the full value of the land should be obtained by 
giving every consideration to the question of archi- 
tectural and other features. 

As a result of careful consideration, we have 
decided to advise the Council to invite designs from 
certain leading architects for the elevation of the 
buildings to front the northern side of the Strand, 
and the northern aud southern sides of the new 
crescent road, as far as the junction with the main 
street. We consider that eight leading architects 
should be invited ; that the invitations should be 
carefully worded, so that the Council should not 
come under any obligation to select any particular 
design, or to employ any of the architects, and that 
the Council should have a perfect right to make 
what use it likes of the plans to be submitted. We 
have further decided to recommend that four of the 
architects should be nominated bv the Council, and 
four by the Roval Institute of British Architects, 
aud that the premium to be paid to each architect 
for the designs should be 150/. The total sum to 
be expended would, therefore, not exceed 1,200/., 
and this amount is fully covered by the estimate 
already approved by thc Council We may state 
that we authorised the Council's Architect to have 
a conference with some of the leading members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, with the 
result that the foregoing conditions have the full 
approval of the Council of the Institute. 

It has been suggested to us that the competition 
should be perfectly open, that no particular archi- 
tect should be nominated, aud that the number of 
designs should not be limited, a premium being paid 
merely for the best design. After full consideration, 
however, we are strongly of opinion that it will be 
much better for the Council to invite designs from 
merely eight selected architects, and by so doing 
secure the work of the leading professional men 
who, without doubt, would not send in designs if it 
were an open competition. 

As a result of careful deliberation we have drawn 
up, in consultation with the Council's officials and 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects, the following conditions proposed to be 
attached to the invitation to the eight architects in 
question— 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Whitechapel.—An electricity generating station 
and works at No. 27, Osborn-street, Whitechapel 
(Mr. M. W. Jameson for the Board of Works for 
the Whitechapel District). 


The recommendations marked t are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorittes. 


—ů — — 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF HOL- 
BORN TO THE STRAND STREET. 


THE Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council submitted to the meeting 
of the Council on Tuesday the following 
Report dealing with the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. Consideration of the 
report was adjourned for a fortnight :— 


* We are proceeding with the acquisition of the 
property needed for the construction of the new 
street írom Holborn to the Strand, authorised by 
the London County Council (Improvements) Act, 
1899, and it becomes necessary for consideration to 


tural features connected with the improvement. 
The scheme consists in the formation of a new 
street 100 ft. wide from High Holborn at Little 
Queen-street, opposite Southampton-row, proceed- 
iog in a southerly direction intersecting Great 
Queen-street, Sardinia-street, Vere-street, and Stan- 
hope-street. After intersecting the last-named street 
the thoroughfare bifurcates ; the western branch as 
wide as the main street passes in a south- 
westerly direction, crossing Drury-lane and entering 
Catherine-street and the Strand close to Wel- 
lington - street, in order to form an approach to 
Waterloo-bridge. The eastern branch, also of the 
same width as the main street, passes from Stan- 
hope-street through New Inn to the Strand at St. 
Clement Danes Church. The scheme also provides 
for the widening of the Strand between Wellington- 
street and St. Clement Danes Church. 

The two branch streets form a crescent, and it 
will be seen that the land between this crescent and 
the Strand will form a most valuable building site. 
To obtain the full value of this land it is of the 
utmost importance that every regard should be had 
to the architectural] features of the elevations of the 
buildings to front the new street, the crescent road, 
and the Strand. 

The Act authorising the improvement makes 
provision for the reinstatement of the Gaiety 
Theatre, the Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. Short's 
premises at the western end of the site between the 
crescent aad the Strand. The new buildings, which 
will be designed by one architect already selected 
by the persons interested, will occupy an area of 
25,100 square feet of land having a frontage to the 
crescent aud the Strand of about 438 ft., which is 
equal to more than one-fifth of the frontage of the 
whole site bounded by the crescent and the Strand. 
This complete site contains 174,570 square feet of 
land, ie, about 4 acres. It will be divided into 
three plots. The central plot, which we will call 
plot A, will contain 125,270 square feet, or 
about 2 acres 3  roods 20  perches; the 
western plot (plot B) will contain 25,100 square feet, 
or 2 foods 12 perches ; and the eastern plot (plot C) 
will contain 24.200 square feet, or 2 roods 8 perches. 
In order to afford light and air, and to more 
economicallv lay out the crescent island, the three 
plots will be divided north and south by two 50-feet 
Ways. The Strand entrances to these ways will be for 
carriage traffic, but the northern entrances for foot 
trac only. The latter entrances will be ap- 
proached by steps from the crescent road, in order 
to overcome the difference in level between the 
crescent and the Strand. We may here state that 
the Act also provides for the reinstatement of the 
Morning Post premises on the triangular site which 
will remain after the removal of the existing Gaiety 
Theatre and the formation of the crescent road. 

The length of frontage of the buildings, which 
will face the northern side of the widened Strand, 
will be 850 ft. The frontage of the southern side 
of the new crescent will be 1,080 ft.; whilst the 
length of frontage on the northern side of the 
crescent from Wellington-street to St. Clement's Inn 
will be 1,220 ft. The length of frontage on the 
eastern side of the main street from the crescent to 

Holborn will be 1,430 ft., and on the western side 
1,300 ft. The total length of frontage, therefore, of 
the new buildings, which will be erected in con- 
nexion with the complete improvement, will be 
5,880 ft., or nearly 1} miles. 

From the facts already stated it will be evident 
that in connexion with this improvement the archi- 
tectural features are of far greater extent and 
importance than has yet been the case in any im- 
provement previously undertaken, either bv the 
Council or its predecessor, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

London has materially suffered in the past from 


Proposed Form of Invitation.—London County Coun- 
с! (Improvements) Act, 1899, 62 and 63 Vict. 
cap. 266. Proposed New Street ‘rom Holborn to 
the Strand, 


“i, In order to take some measures to ensure har- 
mony of design in the architectural treatment of the 
buildings to be placed upon the frontages of the new 
streets in the Holborn to Strand improvement the 
London County Council has resolved to invite eight 
architects (four to be nominated by the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and four by 
the London County Council) to submit designs for 
the elevations only, in order to obtain the best pro- 
fessional views of the artistic treatment of this great 
improvement. 

ii. The elevations should be accompanied by the 
necessary explanatory block plans of the frontages 
proposed to be treated in connexion with the im- 
provement, fronting on the Strand and on the 
curved street proposed to be formed between 
Wellington-street and Clement's Inn. 

iii. The Council will pay a sum of 150/. to each 
architect who submits a design in conformity with 
the accompanying instructions. 

iv. On payment of the above-named amount, 
each design is to become the absolute property of 
the Council, who shall be at liberty to make such 
use of the designs as it may see fit in connexion with 
the object detailed in the ficst paragraph. 

v. The Council will not be under the obligation to 
employ, or secure the employment of, any of the 
selected architects to carry out their designs, or in 
the fact that the architectural features of new main | any other capacity, or to make any further payment 
thoroughfares have not been adequately controlled | beyond the amount before stated with regard to the 
by the authority carrying out the improvement. It | designs; the before-stated payment is to be con- 
is true that in one case—that of Northumberland- | sidered tinal. 
avenue—the Metropolitan Board submitted the 
designs for the elevations of the new buildings to 
the consideration of the Council of the Royal Ingti- 


vi. The land upon which it is proposed to build 
is indicated by the red lines on the block plan of a 
portion of the proposed improvement to a scale of | 


88 ft. to r in., showing the general arrangement апа 
the sites allocated for reinstatement of premises to 
be demolished. This arrangement may be varied 
as regards frontage, but no portion of the buildings 
must project beyond the black lines. 

vii. The designs are to be in black lines only, 
without colour, with the exception of a light tint of 
Indian ink on the doors and windows. 

viii. The drawings are to be in geometrical pro- 


jection, but one bird's-eye view taken from an 
imaginary point to the south-west of the site may 
be submitted by each architect. 


ix. The drawings submitted must include— 
(a) An outline elevation, to a scale of 32 feet to 


one inch, of the frontage next the Strand, the trian- 
gular plot next Wellington-street, and of the two 
sides of the curved street between Wellington-street 
and Clement's Inn. 


(5) Elevations to a scale of 8ft. to an inch of the 


half of the Strand frontage from the end next 
Wellington-street. 


(c) Elevations to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch of the 


east and west sides of the triangular plot next 
Wellington-street. 


(d) Elevations to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch of the 


north side of the curved street to the westward of 
the proposed main street leading to Holborn show- 
ing the arrangements of the salient angle. 


(c) Sections to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch 


through the front walls of the several buildings 
showing the arrangement of the roofs. 


(f) Details to a scale of 4 ft. to an inch of 


special features may be furnished if necessary. 


x. The buildings may be 80 ft. high from the level 


of the pavement to the top of the principal cornice, 
attic, balustrade or blocking, with not more (бап 
two stories in the roof. 


xi, The difference in level on the various facades 


may be dealt with by either ramped features or by 
taking advantage of the breaks which will occur 
where streets are intended. 


xii. The ground floor may be 18 ft. high, the other 


floors not less than 10 ft. from floor to floor, with 
the exception of the rooms in the roof, which are to 
be 9 ft. high. 


xiii. The pavement in front of the Strand frontage 


may be taken to be practically level, the gradient 
of the curved street will be r in 55 from the 
Charing Cross or western end, and 1 in 50 from the 
eastern end. 


xiv. It may be desirable to treat the centre block 


of the crescent-shaped island as devoted to one 
building, the streets at the flanks of it heing 
approached by arcaded footways with steps up 
towards the curved street on the north side, and by 
a carriage road from the end leaving the Strand. 


xv. The materials to be employed in the eleva- 


tions to be stone, marble, or granite. No other 
materíals will be adtnissible. 


xvi. The style suggested is Palladian freely treated 


and of a simple character, it being borne in mind 
that the buildings may be intended for commercial 
purposes. 


xvii. The designs should be drawn on sheets of 


double elephant paper, 3 it. 4 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., con- 
nected if required to increase the length, and 
mounted on strainers, with margins 3 in. wide. 


xviii. The designs which will be publicly exhibited 


are to be sent in, addressed to the Architect to the 
Council, within six weeks of the date of nomination 
by the Institute and the Council respectively." 


We think that it is unnecessary for us to emphasise 


the fact that, having regard to the magnitude and 
importance of the improvement in question, which, 
as already stated, involves a gross outlay ot nearly 
five millions sterling, it is absolutely necessary to 
obtain the best professional views of the artistic 
treatment of the improvement, particularly as by 
so doing the Council will realise the greatest pos- 
sible amount for its land. The recommendations 
which we have to submit are accordingly as 
follows :— 


(a) That, in connexion with the Holborn to the Strand 
Improvement, the Council do invite eight leading archi- 
tects to submit designs for the elevations of the buildings 
proposed to be erected, fronting on the Strand and on the 
crescent road proposed to be formed between Wellington- 
street and Clement's Inn; the terms and conditions of the 
invitations to be those set out in the foregoing report of 


the Improvements Committee. 

(^) That four of the eight architects in question he 
nominated by the London County Council, and four by 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

(с) That the Council do authorise the Improvements 
Committee to take all the necessary steps to give effect to 
the foregoing recommendations, including the selection of 
the four architects to be nominated by the Council. 

кала ж. сл э 

SCHOOLS, LEYTON, EssEX.—The new schools of 
the Leyton School Board at Goodall-road have 
just been opened. The buildings form the ninth 
block of schools erected by the Board. The main 
building provides accommodation for 1,576 children 
—616 infants, 480 girls, and 480 boys. Each depart- 
ment is complete in itself, with its own cloak-room, 
lavatories, and teachers’ rooms. On each floor 
there are eight class-rooms, seating from fifty to 
seventy children each. In addition, there is on 
each Hoor a hall for assembling and physical drill. 
The total area covered by the schools is 114 acres, 
five-sixths of which is laid out in playgrounds, The 
works have been carried out from the plans and 
under the supervision of Mr. William Jacques, the 

Architect to the Board. The total cost, including 

furniture, is about 22,5002, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. © 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 


Loa. On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Hackney Vestry 23,550/. for paving works; 
the Wandsworth District Board 1,500/. for the 
erection of stabling, cart sheds, &c.; the 
Bethnal Green Vestry 17, oool. for the erection 
of baths and washhouses; the Camberwell 
Vestry 11,9000. for sewerage and paving 
works; the Poplar District Board 24, oool. for 
paving works; the St. George's Guardians 
4,2001. for the purchase of land and premises 
for a site upon which to erect a receiving- 
house for children ; and St. Olave's Guardians 
74,600l. for the erection of a workhouse and 
laundry. 

Technical Education.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the same committee it was resolved : 


“That, considering that the Council has received 
requests from the managers of various schools and 
institutions in the Administrative County of London 
to make provision in aid of technical or manual in- 
struction within the county, the sum of 88, oool., 
being part of the moneys received by the Council 
under Sub-Section 1 (b) of Section 1 of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, in respect 
of the financial year ending March 31, 1900, be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated for the purposes of 
technical or manual instruction within the meaning 
of the Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 and 1891." 


Drainage By-laws.—The Public Health Com- 
mittee brought up the following Report as to 
drainage by-laws :— 

« In accordance with the resolution of the Council 
of July 25 last, application was made to the Home 
Secretary for confirmation of the by-laws made by 
the Council under Section 202 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, in relation to the drainage 
of buildings. As the power of confirming by-laws 

' under this section was transferred from the Home 
Secretary to the Local Government Board by the 
Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (By-laws) 
Act, 1899, which became law on August 1, the by- 
laws were forwarded by the Home Office to the 
Local Government Board, and they desired that the 
Council would re-consider the by-laws as regards 
two points—viz., the size of ventilating pipes and 
the exemption of the City. With regard to the size 
of ventilating pipes, the Board objected to the 
proviso (shown in italics) to By-law 8, Sub-Sec- 
tion (iv.), which is as follows— 

‘(iv.) He shall cause every pipe or shaft which 
may be used in connexion with any of the arrange- 
ments hereinbefore specifed to be of a sectional 
area not less than that of the drain with which such 
pipe or shaft may communicate; provided always 
that such pipe or shaft, if it shall have an internal 
diameter of not less than 4 in., shall be deemed to 
provide adequate ventilation for any drain of a larger 
diameter. 

We accordingly gave the matter further considera- 
tion, and on November 13 last we informed the 
Board that we thought that the object which the 
Board had in view would be met, and that the 
numerous objections to the clause as originally 
drafted without the proviso would be to a great 
extent obviated if the clause were altered so as to 
read as follows— 

.*8 (iv.) He shall cause every pipe or shaft which 
may be used in connexion with any of the arrange- 
ments hereinbefore specified to be of a sectional 
area not less than that of the largest drain which 
such pipe or shaft ventilates ; provided that where 
such drain is of a greater internal diameter than 

in. two or more pipes or shafts of an aggregate 
internal sectional area of not less than four-fifths of 
the internal sectional area of such drain shall be 
deemed to provide adequate ventilation for such 
drain.' | | 

This amended clause, while requiring adequate 
ventilation for the main drain, te, “the largest 
drain " of the building, would enable this ventilation 
to be provided either by one ventilating pipe of 
equal sectional area to the drain or (if that were 
inconvenient and undesirable owing to the size of 
the drain) by two or more ventilating pipes equal in 
aggregate sectional area to at least four-titths of 
that of the drain. The expression “ four-fifths " 
was used in order to allow two 4-in, pipes from 
branch drains to ventilate a б-іп, main drain, 
although the sectional area of two 4-in. pipes is not 
quite equal to that of a 6-in. pipe. The etfect of 
the amended clause would therefore be that if a 
builder did not wish to put up a біп, ог g-in. 
ventilating pipe, he could ventilate his 6-in. or 9-іп. 
drain by two or more smaller ventilating pipes 
carried up from that drain or from branch drains. 
The Local Government Board have now intimated 
their willingness to approve the clause as amended. 
As regards tlie omission by the Council of the clause 
which proposed to exempt the City from the opera- 
tion of the by-laws the Board state that they 
have given the matter further consideration and are 
of opinion that the by-laws should not apply to the 


City, and that this should be made clear by a clause that the estimate submitted by the Finance 
in the series. They further state that they consider | Committee for 2,500/. for the purchase of pro- 
that it is competent to the Council to restrict the perty belonging to Messrs. Doulton in Lambeth- 
application of the by-laws to a portion only of the road and Norfolk-place, for improving the 
administrative county, and they desire the re-inser-| Lambeth approach to Lambeth Bridge, be 
tion of a clause on the subject. As stated in our approved. 1 


report of July 25 last, we think that the question | | 
her t S laws apply to the City is deter- Greenland Lock Swing Footbridge.—The same 
mined by the statute, and that if the statute Committee also recommended and it was 


excludes the City an exempting by-law is un-|agreed that the drawings submitted by Sir 
necessary, and if it includes the City such a by-|J. W. Barry, on behalf of the Surrey Com. 
law would be bad. This view was, however,| mercial Docks Company for the construclion 
communicated to the Local Government Board, of a swing footbridge across the entrance lock 
and as they still adhere to their decision that the to the new Greenland Dock, be approved 
City should be exempted, we do not see that the | | : | 
Fire Slations.—On the recommendation of 


Council can now do otherwise than reinsert the ( { | С 
exemption clause. Ап amendment of the clause re- | the Fire Brigade Committee it was agreed :— 
* That the estimate of 3,815/. submitted by the 


lating to the composition of concrete has к Жор 
at the desire of the Council's architect, апа the Loca Finance Committee in respect of the e uae 
the Greenwich station be approved ; that, subject 


Government Board are prepared to approve this 
alteration. Subject to the alterations above referred to th : 4 : 
to, the by-laws which we now submit for adoption o the passing of the annual maintenance vote for 
by the Council are the same as those made on May 2 1900-1, the Council do sanction an expenditure of 
and 16 last,* and confirmed by the Council at a sub- 
sequent meeting on July 25. It will now be neces- 
sary for the Council to repealthe latter and to make 
the amended by-laws appended to this Report and 
confirm them at a subsequent meeting before making 
formal application to the Board for their approval. 
We may say that a question has been raised 
by the Islington Vestry as to their power 
to enforce the by-laws, but we че үе 
that the by-laws will be binding upon all parties, П е we 
and that it wil be the vestry's duty to aec that they | the work be carried out by the Council without the 
are observed. We recommend—(a) That the Coun- intervention of a contractor ; and that the drawings 
cil do repeal the by-laws made on May 2 and 16, and specification be referred to the manager of 
1899, under Section 202 of the Metropolis Manage- Works for that purpose. 
rs necu qu Poner ll 
of Section 202 of the Metropolis Management Act, 4 th CI С E Ege d. ed, en it 70 
1855, make by- laws in the terms set out in Appen- r парале ONS по not appeal again 
dix I. to this report, and that the seal of the Council | € decision of the Queen’s Bench Divisional 
be affixed to copies of such by-laws.” Court in the case ot the Council v, the East 
| London Waterworks Company with respect to 
The amended clause relating to the com- the use of fire hydrants. 
position of concrete, referred to above, is as| Having transacted other business, the Council 


follows :— adjourned. 
— . — 


d He shall cause all concrete used in connexion 
with any such drain, whether under a buildin 
у Б or ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
LEEDS AND ‘YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


not, to be composed of clean gravel, hard brick 
e small, vi сег сше ae shar 1 
with clean sand and good Portland cement in the SocigTy —In connexion with the Leeds and 
p 1 5 5 one part of cement, | yorkshire Architectural Society, a lecture was 
: delivered, on the 16th inst, at the Society's 
Mr. H. Ward said he opposed the recom-|rooms in Leeds, by Mr. George Walton, of 
mendations on the ground that the proposals of | Glasgow and London. The chair was occupied 
the Local Government Board would result in| by Mr. T. Butler Wilson. The lecturer dealt 
an unnecessary increase in the cost of building. | with the subject of * Interior Decoration." 
He moved that the recommendations be re-“ NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
ferred back. On the 14th inst., in the lecture theatre of the 
Mr. Phillimore seconded. Mining Institute, Newcastle, Mr. Frank Caws 
Mr. Howell Williams said the ideas of the | read a paper to the members of the Northern 
Local Gcvernment Board in this matter were Architectural Association on “Concrete Floors." 
ridiculous. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Caws gave 
The amendment was agreed to on a show о | ап account of the manner in which he had 
hands, thirty-four voting for it and only two| used concrete in a Sunderland building. «] 
against. have been engaged," he said, “on many 
New Theatre, Tottenham - street. — Тһе | Concrete floors, in all of which I have adopted 
Theatres and Music-halls Committee reported the slab principle successfully, varying the 
that they had considered nine plans, submitted | mode of construction in sundry details with 
by Mr. G. H. Greatbach on behalf of Miss| the special requirements of each case, and as 
Kate Brand, in respect of a theatre which it is | further experience suggested. I have always 
proposed to erect in Tottenham-street, Totten- | been particular to obtain rigid strong 
ham Court-road, on the site of the old Prince| Centering, and I cannot toc emphatically 
of Wales' Theatre and the six houses fronting | Caution my fellow architects as to the 1m- 
Pitt-street. The site in question has a total|Portance of this item. Any attempt to save 
boundary of 370 fl., of which 109 ft. front to Tot- | money by scamping the centering is likely 
tenham-street and 103 ft. to Pitt-street. It does] to lead to trouble, and prove very false 
not, however, comply strictly with the Council's] economy. The greatest difficulty in dealing 
regulations, inasmuch as Tottenham- street] With cement concrete floors is due to the 
varies in width from 4o ft. to 36 ft. and Pitt-| natural expansion which the material under- 
street from 40 ft. to 38 ft. As, however, соп- | goes in process of setting. This expansion 15 
siderably more than half the total boundary | much greater when the cementis new and hot 
abuts on public thoroughfares, the Committee | than when it is old and cool. It is not, how. 
thought that the fact that neither of these| ever, the expansion itself which causes the 
thoroughfares is 40 ft. wide throughout need | trouble so much as the smaller degree of con- 
not be regarded as an objection. The theatre | traction which follows expansion in the process 
will accommodate 1,076 persons, and will be | of setting. This contraction causes cracks, 
constructed in accordance with the regulations. Which generally occur over the supporting 
They recommended that Mr. Greatbach be| girders where the concrete is generally thin- 
informed that the Council will be prepared | nest. These cracks have really no appreciable 
to grant a certificate under Section 12 of 41 and | effect upon the strength of the concrete, but all 
42 Vict., cap. 32, to the owner of such build. | the same they are apt to cause uneasiness and 
ing, on being satisfied that the premises have | Want of confidence in the minds of those who 
been completed in accordance with the plans | do not understand what they are occasioned by. 
referred to and on other conditions. Tnis was| By using carefully selected cool cement, and 
agreed to. by taking certain precautions as regards the 
Banstead Asvlum.—The Asylums Committee | 576 Of the slab and its mode of casting, the 
reported that they have accepted the tender of | Shtinkage сап be so minimised as to 
Messrs. G. Waller & Co., amounting to s5887, Almost entirely avoid such cracks. 
for the extension of the gasworks at this would like to point out at this stage that 
asvlum. | consider sand а most improper matena 
Lambcth Bridge Approach.— А o mix with cement in concrete floors. « » » 
Committee V and о: Rok. The fact is, if a very fine sand be used, instea 
— ————— Breed, | of helping the cuhesion of the concrete it 
* The by-laws were printed in full in our issue for tends to disintegrate it, so that when sand is 
April, 1899. See also the Builder, May 6 and 27, 1899. 4 employed to give the necessary smoothness 0 


station ; that the work be executed by the Council 
without the intervention of a contractor : and that 
the drawings and specifications be referred to the 
manager of works for that purpose." 

“That the estimate of 518/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of alterations at the 
Holloway station, to enable a horse-escape to be 
kept there, be approved; that the Council do 
sanction an expenditure of 498/. for the work ; that 


7 


4,7031. for the work of altering and enlarging the 
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the finishing of the upper surface of the 

cement concrete floor, the surface, when sub- 

jected to the traffic, is likely to scrape off and 

give off sandy dust, and eventually present a 

very shabby appearance; therefore I have 
found it best to employ in finishing the surface 
fine crushed granite instead of sand. In 
making fireproof floors for cottages I consider 

if proper care were taken in the centering it 
would -be better to do without plaster ceilings 
altogether, and be content with the natural 
impression of the wood upon the cement, 
whitewashed. By such means, and also by 
avoiding needlessly thick slabs, the expense of 
such floors can be brought within such 
limits as to render the fireproof dwellings of 

3 working man cheap enough to be a good 
commercial investment. . . . The limitations 
as to the size of cement concrete floor slabs are 
largely determined by the quantity which a 
gang of men can castin one day. In design- 
ing a large expanse of flooring it is necessary 
to subdivide the area into squares of reason- 
able extent, and I may say that in my own 
practice I consider a square of about 150 
super. feet a reasonable size to arrange for, 
although in some cases [ have found it neces- 
sary to make them much larger. The steel 
girders, which form the divisions between the 
slabs, should be made strong enough to carry 
the weight of the slabs themselves and of 
their greatest proposed loads ; but it must not 
be supposed that when the slabs are set hard 
these steel girders will necessarily be called 
upon to sustain these weights. 1 say neces- 
sarily, for much depends upon the manner in 
which the girders are placed. . . .” 
In conclusion the lecturer said he would focus, 
in the form of general rules, some of the con- 
clusions to which twenty years of special expe- 
rience had led him in regard to the construction 
of concrete slab floors :—Ist. To take pains to 
obtain old cement. 2nd. To use good broken 
brick aggregate, and not sand, in the propor- 
tion of 4 of brick to 1 cement, for the body 
of the slab, and fine crushed granite without 
sand for the surface coating, having about 
3 of granite to 1 of cement. 3rd. To 
adopt, as precautionary provision, sheep wire 
netting as the base, and steel angle or the 
bars, weighing more than IL, lbs. per lineal 
foot, spaced about 3 ft. apart on the netting. 4th. 
To consider a slab 10 ft. square by 4 in. thick, as 
capableof sustaining a load of 9 cwts. per foot, in- 
cluding its own weight, and to reckon that every 
slab will bear, per square foot, more or less than 
9 cwts. directly in proportion to the square of 
their thickness, and inversely in proportion to 
the cube of their span. When the slab is rec- 
tangular the minimum span has to be con- 
sidered the span. 5th. To avoid casting slabs 
in frosty weather. 6th. To insist upon or- 
ganising the gangs of workmen soas to cast as 
large an area of slabs as possible in one heat, 
and never to allow a slab to be left overnight 
with its area only partially cast. 7th. To 
insist upon strong centering, and to keep it all 
standing not Jess than five weeks after the last 
slab of the series of one flat is cast, and to 
absolutely forbid the sudden and careless 
removal of the centering. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
A meeting of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland was held on the 2oth inst. at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Mr. George P. Sheridan 
presiding. Mr. W. R. Maguire, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Institute of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, London, read a paper on “ Artificial 
Heating." He explained the nature of artificial 
and natural heat, and dealt very fully with the 
amount of heat required in different kinds of 
buildings. He compared the American style 
of heating with the British to the advantage of 
the former. In America engineers kept more 
in touch with the architect, which prevented 
alterations having to be made when the 
building was almost complete. Hot-air furnaces 
were often very dangerous. Steam and hot 
water had now displaced hot air in America. 
The low-pressure system was the safest, and it 
was specially useful for horticultural buildings. 
The lecturer then went fully into the details cf 
steam heating, both by the one-pipe and two- 
pipe systems. In conclusion, he drew attention 
t0 a new departure among architects, who, 
when obtaining tenders from engineers, asked 
them to get plans up at considerable expendi- 
ture without any result following. It would be 
much more satisfactory if contractors in the 
hrst instance were supplied with everything 
necessary to enable them to give estimates.— 
On the 14th inst, the fourth annual dinner of 
the Architectural Association of Ireland was 


held at the Royal Hibernian Hotel, Dawson- 
street. Mr. George P. Sheridan, President oí 
the Association, occupied the chair, and there 
was a large attendance. After dinner, the 
toast of “The Queen" was honoured. The 
President proposed “Тһе Architectural Asso- 
ciation.” The effect of their work in forward- 
ing architectural education was already felt, 
though the Association had been but some 
three years in existence. Mr. R. M. Butler 
responded. He mentioned that some thirty 


years ago an Architectural Association was |. 


started in Dublin, but after a few years it 
languished and died. Until the starting of the 
present Association there was no school in 
Dublin to teach architecture to the architects' 
pupils. With the work they had done up to 
the present they might be satisfied. They had 
no more active supporter than Mr. Thomas 
Drew, President of the Institute of Architects. 
The toast of “Our Guests" was next drunk. 
Mr. A. E. Murray and Mr. John Good 
responded. Other toasts followed.—On the 
Ioth inst. the meinbers visited the Eblana 
Cement Works. Mr. A. E. Mills, managing 
director of the Eblana Cement Company, and 
Mr. Schunimann, also of the company, piloted 
the party through the works and into the labo- 
ratory, explaining each step in the manufactur- 


ing process. 
—— ͥ — — —— 


COMPETITIONS. 


CHURCH, BARNSLEY.—Forty-six sets of de- 
signs and plans have been sent in in the com- 
petition for designs for a new church and 
vicarage to be erected at the junction of 
Park-road and Race Common-road, Barnsley. 
The premium offered is 507. The church is to 
cost 5,500/., and the vicarage 1,500/. 

GLASGOW GENERAL HOSPITAL. We аге 
asked to state that the time for sending in 
designs for the above-named hospital has been 
extended to April 19. 


Еа 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the Library atthe Antiquarian Museum, 
Qucen Street, on the 12th inst., Mr. Gilbert 
Goudiein the chair. The first paper read was 
a description of the towers of James Fifth at 
Holyrood Palace, by Mr. John Sinclair, F.S.A., 
Scot. From various references to the Palace, 
he inferred that there was good ground for 
attributing the oldest part of thc structure to 
James IV. From other circumstances it was 
inferred that the towers shown in the views 
of Hollar and Gordon of Rothiemay, were 
the work of James V., a conclusion borne 
out by an elaborate examination of various 
points in connexion with their external and 
internal construction, and their relation to 
other parts of the building as it existed in the 
time of Mary Stuart. In the second paper, 
Dr. William W. Ireland, F.S.A., Scot, gave 
some further supplementary notes on the 
Scottish De Quenceys. After referring at 
some length to several disputed questions 
relating to the early branches of that family, 
he remarked that it seemed likely that when 
living at their estates in East Lothian, the De 
Quenceys resided at Fawside Castle, which is 
by far the best military situation in the neigh- 
bourhood. Speaking of the ruins remaining, 
Messrs. Macgibbon & Ross, in their ''Castel- 
lated Architecture of Scotland," remark that as 
there is no documentary evidence of the date 
of this keep, they could not from its style 
ascribe it to an earlier period than the latter 
halí of the fourteenth century. Buthe thought 
that, as it was not by any means easy always to 
distinguish between a keep of the twelfth cen- 
tury and one of the fourteenth, it was, at least, 
possible that this keep, which bears the signs of 
great antiquitv, may have been the donjon of 
these almost-forgotten Norman lords. In the 
third paper Mr. Alexander Munro described a 
rude stone slab in the moorland at Strathy, 
Sutherlandshire, which bears on one face, very 
clearly incised, a cross of peculiar form, nearly 
three feet in length. The summit and the base, 
as well as the two arms, terminate in circles, 
formed by the expansion of the two outer lines 
of the cross. In the centres of the four 
ircular expansions are hollows or cups, of 
about three inches in diameter, and in the 
centre of the cross are traces of a fifth cup. In 
the last paper, Mr. William Buchan, F.S.A. 
Scot., gave a notice of a bronze scabbard tip of 


late Celtic type, which was recently found 
newly thrown up in a molehill on the farm of 
Glencotho, in Holms Water, Peeblesshire. 1t 
is of cast bronze, and bifurcated to fit the end 
of the scabbard, having the outer surface 
ornamented by a wavy scroll of the peculiar 
curves of the late Celtic ornamentation. These 
curves combine in an ornament somewhat 
resembling a leaf or a bird's head, in the centre 
of which is a circular socket, which had been 
apparently filled with enamel.—Scofsman. 
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BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION: 
` HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


WE are asked to announce the following 
further list of additional contributions and 
subscriptions :— : 


Additional Contributions for Individual 
Sections of the Work. 


Messrs. Shanks & Co. (Barrhead, near Glasgow). — The 
entire sanitary fittings for-one home. 
Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perkins, & Co.—Sixteen 25-ft. steel 


joists. 

Messrs. Richard Moreland & Son.—The steel principals 
for the recreation hall. 

Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co.—Sixteen 25-ft. steel joists 
and so cwt. steel lintels. 

The Edison and Swan United Electric Company, Limited 
(per Mr. Max Byng).—Electric lamps and holders for 
all six homes. 

Messrs. Sharpe, Jones, & Co., Parkstone, Dorset.— 
1,8co ft. of pipes for rainwater drains. 

The Rugby Portland Cement Company (preliminary), 
Rugby.—One truck-load Portland cement. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros., Nuneaton.— 250 yds. of tile flooring 
for one home. 

Messrs. R. H. & J. Pearson.—Four complete grates, with 
mantels, overmantels, and hearths. я 

Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, & Co., Jackfield, Shropshire. — 
120 yds. of mosaic flooring. | 

Messrs. E. УУ, Payne & Co., Staple Hill, near Bristol.— 
so cubic feet pennant stone for door cills. 

The Easily Cleaned Window Company, Shrewsbury (per 
Mr. Thos. Gregory.) — Twenty sets patent window 
fittings. 

Messrs. Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury (per Mr. Thos. 
Gregory).—T wenty windows for upper floors. 

Messrs. J. & H. Patteson, Manchester. — Marble tablets to 
the value of 254. 

Messrs. William Newman & Sons, Birmingham.— The 
door springs for entrance doors. 

Messrs. Thos. G. Litchfield.—- Two chimney-pieces. 

Messrs. С. H. Renton & Со. —– Flooring fur one home. 

Messrs. Young & Martin (Stratford). —Six grates. 

Men G. S. S. Williams & Son.— The staircase for one 

ome. 

Messrs. Ashton & Green Iron Company.—Stoves and 
ranges for one home. 

The Cyanite Paint Company.—'' Fireproof" paints for 
recreation hall, engine house, and kitchens. 

Mr. John Bellamy.—A galvanised iron cistern and a hot 
water tank. 


Various Additional Gifts for the Equipment of 
the Homes. | 


Messrs. Wilson & Stockall, Lancashire.—One hand- 
wheeled litter ambulance. 

The Ratner Safe Company.—A large iron safe. 

Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons.—Two wringing 
machines. i 

Messrs. Wm. Fisher & Son, West Bromwich, Staffs.— 
Seating for fifty persons. 

Messrs. H. Addison & Co., Wellington, Salop. —Seats to 
the value of £10. | 

The Berkefeld Filter Company.—Five filters. 


Additional Subscriptions. 


Messrs. Higgs & Hill ................ 50 о о 
The Editor and Proprietors of the Е2ес- 

. se oa eee 26 5 о 
The Proprietor of the Clayworker .... 25 0 o 
Mr. Henry Northcroft................ 21 о о 
Mr. Charles Cox, Hackney............ IO IO 0 
Mrs. S. Marsland, Camberwell..... .. 5 5 о 
Mr. Fredk. Wright (Renter, Warden 

Tylers' and Bricklayers’ Company).. 5 s o 
Mr. Sidney Marsland, Ladywell ....., 2 2 о 
Workmen of Messrs. Rider & Son (per 

Mr. W. Gerring) .................. I 4 6 
Workmen of Messrs. Rider & Son (per 

Mr. Н. P. СоШхег)................ I 6 
Miss Marsland, Camberwell .......... 1 1 о 

— . — 


ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL DWEL- 
LINGS COMPANY.—The thirty-third annual Report 
of this company gives the statement of the exten- 
sive London house properties of the company as 
follows :—Shaftesbury Park—30 shops, 1,135 single 
houses, 33 double houses, and one block of 22 tene- 
ments; Queen's Park, Harrow-road—116 shops, 
2,072 single houses, 108 double houses, and a public 
hall; Noel Park, Wood Green—85 shops, 1,076 
single houses, and 174 double houses ; Leigham 
Court, Streatham—251 houses and 341 maisonnettes 
let and occupied, 60 houses and ror maisonnettes 
structurally complete, and 28 maisonnettes in pro- 
gress. It is proposed during 1000 to build 6 
maisonnettes to complete Barcombe-avenue, and 
32 maisonnettes on the west side of Hilside- 
road, also to lay out the grounds between Hill- 
side-road and Kingsmead-avenue, and subsequently 
to commence building operations on the lower 
ground іп Kingsmead-road. 
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Illustrations. 
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DESIGN FOR A CLOCK TOWER. 


Els design, which was submitted by 
the author in competition for the Tite 
prize given by the Institute of Archi- 
tects, we publish as being the one to which 
in our opinion the second prize, or medal of 
merit, should have been awarded, as it properly 
fulfils the condition of being a study in Italian 
architecture, which was not the case with the 
design placed second by the Council of the 


COLD ASH, NEAR NEWBURY. 


This house has jw Den се by Mr. 
R. B. D. Acland on the hills near Newbury, ) 
overlooking the valley of the Kennett. Local bir aid ны и шее ê а 
grey bricks have been used for the walls, with | « 4 ^d Boch a adios Г i ien 
red brick dressings, and the roof is covered | 2 . O 1n. high- ^an adeiiona 3 d 910.9 
with tiles. А feature of the design із the | gained by sinking the floor and ипдегріптіпе 
large verandah, from which splendid views of 5 walls ; and a new 242 ну tire m 
the distant country can be obtained. old structure was retained almost entirely, the 

Messrs. T. Boxall & Son, of Pangbourne, weather tiling being undisturbed, and the roofs 
were the builders, their contract being just event relaid with old tiles on a concrete bed 
over 3,000/,, Mr. Leonard Stokes of West- DES over the existing spars. Е 
minster, being the architect. e new porch, with a bath-room over, a 

The drawing was exhibited at the Royal] the staircase adjoining, were built on part 
Academy last year. the site of a lean-to kitchen which was removed. 

The gardens round the house were newly laid 
out, the site drained, and new stables built 

I enclose a plan of the house before the 
alterations. Perhaps it may be of some slight 
interest. THOMAS E. PRYCE. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Trans- 
lated, with a commentary, by J. G. Frazer. In Six 
Volumes. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS. By G. W. 
STAIRCASE, KELLY HOUSE. Lummis-Paterson. (Crosby Lockwood & Son. 


THE staircase shown occupies the re-entering | „ THE ART-PORTFOLIO. Part 10. (W. B. Jobson 


; Co.) 
angle of the central court, and is entered from Р EH 
the gallery on both floors. ROUSE'S PRACTICAL MAN. By Ernest 


А Birch. Seventeenth Edition. (Sweet & Maxwell) 
The gallery, about 75 ft. long by 12 ft. wide,| ELECTRICAL TRADES аам AND HAND- 
communicates with the public rooms, and | BOOK FOR 1000. (The Electrician Publishing Со) 
connects withthe private wing. The windows] THE “ PRACTICAL ENGINEER” ELECTRICAL 
and ingles are deeply recessed, and arched | PocKET-BOOK : 1900. (John Heywood.) 
with boldly-moulded stone arches, the windows — —ꝛ 
с 2. Gant nee pe Bouse THE SOCIETY OF DESIGNERS—On Tuesday 
er А БО... evening the Society held a meeting at which Mr. 
Mr. W. Leiper, R. S. A., is the architect. Тһе | W. G. Paulson Townsend design-master, Royal 
drawing was exhibited at the last Royal] School of Art Needlework, gave a lecture entitled 
Academy exhibition. “Design for Embroidery.” The lecturer prefaced 
his remarks with an appropriate sketch of the 
history and antiquity of embroidery, showing it to 
be the picture history of ancient civilisations re 
cording mythology, dress, manners, and customs 


CHESHIRE. 5 
THIS group of five cottages has recently 2А сое econ oa te the batons 


been completed for Messrs. Lever Brothers, that w b lecturer calling attention to 
Limited, Port Sunlight, Cheshire. The mate- the methods employed and criticising the desig 

rials used are: ſor the base, local red freestone, | each. It would have been interesting to hear some- 
and for the walls above the base up to the top | thing on the preparation of designs for em- 
of ground-floor windows, 2}-in. Ruabon wire- | broidery, which seems to us to be the weak 
cut facing bricks, set with g-in. white joint, | point of modern needlework. There is a great deal 


was it decayed that it was very doubtful 
whether it could be kept standing at all, or 
even made weather-proof; but the attempt 


HOUSE AT WINDERMERE: THE 
HALL. 

Тнів picturesque interior is from a drawing 
by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, the architect of the 
house, and was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy exhibition. 

We have not received any details in regard 
to it from the architect. 


COTTAGES, PORT SUNLIGHT, 


AT CLOCK. above which the brickwork is finished with | ОҒ earnestness in the desire to return again to ph 

ПАП cement slightly tinted. The woodwork is in | best зен ne E er An Needle 
| 2 | ; is purpose that the Roya 

Design for a Tower. Plans. Odessa oak, and the roofs are covered with work aate ina edi" The schools are the place 1 


brindled tiles. i 
ERE А learn the business in hand; there a knowledge 15 
Institute. The author is Mr. D. McKay Stod- The accommodation is that usually provided gained of stitches, of the most permanent materials 


dart, of Glasgow. The fo'lowing is his descrip- су, Messrs. а соев for this type of | апа colours, and of the methods of the old 1 
боп of his intention in th? design :— cottage, and consists of large living-room,|men. The weakness of the system seems s of the 

“The tower was designed in accordance scullery, pantry, bath-room, and three bed- | the tendency to slavishly imitate the results te 
with the conditions of th: competition, for ап | rooms. The builder was Mr. John Vernon, of | past instead of using the knowledge obtained a i 
isolated situation, but in order to enhance its | Tarporley, and the architects Messrs. Wilson | schools as an assistance in interpreting Nature hr 
effect, it is designed as rising from a flight of | & Talbot, of Liverpool. hand. a 
steps, which lead from the square to the base GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, HAMMERSMITH.— Propono 
of the tower, access being gained from all с A have been made for the removal of the or the 
sides. The severe treatment of the lower part IFIELD WOOD, SUSSEX. the country, or the environs of London ar оаа 
emphasises the richness of the clock and] IFIELD Woop, when purchased by my client, dre ihe 1 e ше rhe school 
telfry chambers, as seen in many examples | was a ruinous small farm house, constructed of buildi gee Seu 0 ears ago, after C. H. 
of Italian campanili. The style is a free treat- | rough timber framing filled in with brickwork Cooker plans and r acd are described and 
ment of Italian architecture. E and partly covered with weather tiles. So far | illustrated in the Builder of August 10, 1861. 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
7. STRENGTH OF CAST IRON. 


BNDOUBTEDLY the most useful tests 
of cast iron for structural work are 
GVS those showing its tensile strength. 
When very careful examination is desired, the 
test specimens ought to be cast upon the cast- 
ings themselves, so that they may be broken off 
and shaped for the testing machine. The 
average tensile strength of cast iron is about 
eight tons per square inch, and is in no way 
decreased by removal of the skin. 

The resistance of cast iron to compressive 
stress diminishes as the excess of height over 
sectional area is increased, but strength may be 
taken as being fairly uniform for any given 
quality when the height is between one and 
three times the area. The average com- 
pressive strength of cast iron is between thirty- 
eight and fifty tons per square inch. 

A very convenient and easily applied test for 
cast iron consists in placing a bar of the material 
on two supports a certain distance apart, and 
loading it at the centre with gradually increas- 
ing weights, Tensile and compressive stresses 
then result partly from the external load and 
partly from the weight of the material itself, and 
mechanical principles are also involved which 
need not be considered now, as at present our 
attention is confined to comparative records 
of strength. In theannexed table the breaking 
weights for bars of various dimensions and the 
corresponding co-efficients of transverse rupture 

WI 
х pin 
Table VI.—Transverse Strength of Cast Iron. 


have been calculated by the rule f = -3 


EEN Dimensions Centre Break. Co-efficient 


: ing Weight 
in Inches. | "in Tons. Rüge f). 
l. b. d. 
Hodgkinson | 54 x I x 1 219 1771 
54x1x3| 1736 15:62 
54х1х4 | 4:600 23:28 
Barlow ...... бохіхі 228 20°3 
| 60x2x2 1:550 17:36 
Clark. $4XIXI "252 2041 
27Х3ХІ 1:376 18:58 
54х3х2 | 2410 16°26 
Millar......... 36 1 * 2 1:670 19:33 
36 IXI 358 22:54 


Very little information is available with 
regard to the resistance of cast iron to shearing, 
and it is not easy to ensure uniform distribution 
of stress on the section during tests. Shearing 
ee varies from 6 to 13 tons per square 
inch. 


Table VII.—Elastic Properties of Cast Iron in 
Tension. 


Stress in | Extension per Set per Ton Co · efficient 
Tons per Ton per per Unit of Elas- 
sq. in. | Unit Length. Length. ticity (E 

I "000163 ' | “0000048 6122 
2:2 "000174 "0000082 5742 

3 000182 "0000118 5487 

4 "000194 "0:00156 5148 

5 "000205 0000202 4870 

6 ! “000223 "0000268 4470 

65 | 000233 0000300 4283 


| 
4 


Table VIII. Elastic Properties of Cast Iron in 


Compression. 
Stress in Compression Set per Ton | Co. efficient 
Tons per per Ton per per of Elasticity 
sq. in. Unit Length. | Unit Length. (E). 

I "000167 "0000047 6000 

2 000173 "0000106 5768 

3 "000178 "0000129 5625 

4 "000179 "0000145 5580 

5 "000180 0020159 5545 

6 000182 0000175 5496 

7 000184 0000187 5439 


The foregoing tables are calculated from 
Hodgkinson s experimental results obtained 
by testing bars of cast iron Io ft. long by 
I in. square, and from them it will be seen that 
cast iron has no definite elastic limit, as a per- 
ceptible permanent deformation is caused with 
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comparatively small loads, and the set in- 
creases regularly with every addition to 
the load up to the breaking-point. The 
extent to which clastic strain takes place may 
be found by deducting set from extension or 
compression. Professor Unwin suggests the 
use of a co-efficient (E’), calculated from the 
elastic extension, and the modulus so obtained 
will be found much less variable than (E) 
which is ordinarily employed. 


STRENGH OF MALLEABLE CAST IRON. 


Published tests relative to malleable cast 
iron are somewhat divergent in their nature, 
probably owing to differences of form and 
quality. The undermentioned data are there- 
fore only useful for general guidance: 


Table 1X.—Strength of Mallcable Cast Iron. 


Tensile strength 
Compressive strength......... 
Elongation per cent. in 8 in. I ,, 
Elastic limit 


STRENGTH OF WROUGHT IRON. 


For structural work, wrought iron is com- 
paratively little used, although for some special 
purposes it is preferred to steel. From ex- 
perimental records bearing on the question of 
strength we have selected only such as may 
serve to illustrate characteristics which ought 
not to escape attention, and which, for the sake 
of clearness, will be dealt with under separate 
headings. 


Tensile Strength. 


Table X.—Tensile Strength of Various Kinds of 
Wrought Iron (Styffe). 


Contrac-| Elonga- 
Percent-| Ultimate | tion of tion per 


Material. age of S 
trength.|Area per| Cent. 
Carbon. ent. | in sft 
Lowmoor iron...... 1721 | 24°73 53 106 
Cleveland.......... 09 26°81 42 173 
Rolled charcoal iron 712 26°74 3 7a 
2l. 07 22°67 5 184 
Swedish iron ... Sed “07 20°92 70 2121 


Table XI.—Average Strength of Structural 
Wrought Iron. 


Contraction of 


Ultimate Strength in 


Material. Tons per sq. in. Area per Cent. 
Plates ......... I8 to 22 7 to 10 
Angles, &c 20 , 23 I2 ,, 16 
Bars, flat...... 21 „ 24 18 „ 22 

„ round 19 „ 22 13 „ 18 
Rivet iron 23 , 25 30 „ 40 


Compressive Strength.—Wrought iron used 
in structures seldom fails under compressive 
stress from insufficiency of strength, but rather 
from want of proper stiffening. The average 
strength of wrought iron to resist compression 
has been found experimentally to be from 16 
to 20 tons per square inch. 

Shearing Strength. According to data fur- 
nished by tests made on behalf of the United 
States Navy, the shearing strength of wrought 
iron should not to be taken at more than 80 per 
cent. of the ultimate tensile strength, and for 
ordinary brands 75 per cent. is a safer 
estimate. 

Elastic Strength.—The co-efficient of elas- 
ticity for wrought iron is naturally a movable 
quantity, some of the most reliable values of 
which are summarised below :— 


Table XII.—Co-cfficient of Direct Elasticity. 


Co-efficient 

E in Tons 

per square 
inch. 


Material. Authority. 


Iron plate (longitudinal) 11,200 Kupffer 
3 (transverse) 12, 160 У 
Rolled bar iron (Еп- 
glish) )) . 12,850 
Lowmoor iron 14, 280 Styffe 
Dudley „0 12,260 » 
n 8 ee 12,680 5 
Bar iron (medium 
quality) .................. 10,000 Barlow 


As before explained, the elastic limit o. 
wrought iron varies with successive loading! 
and with the manner in which the loads ars 


19! 


im The averaged result in the following 
table will afford some indication as to the co- 
effiicent which may safely be used for purposes 
of calculation. 


Table XIII. Elastic Limits of Wrought Iron. 
JJ ea ee E LLL 
Elastic Limit 


tons per 
square inch. 


Material. Authority. 


Yorkshire bar iron. 130 (Steel Committee 
S. C. Crown ......... 118 — 
Swedish ............ II'05 Kirkaldy 
Yorkshire plate. 122 — 

Bar iron (medium). 100 Barlow 


STRENGTH OF STEEL. 


Mild steel used in constructional work is 
about 50 per cent. stronger than wrought iron. 
It is proportionately superior in elastic strength 
and ductility, and is much more uniform in 
quality. The following tables, compiled from 
the various data available, will sufficiently 
demonstrate the chief characteristics of struc- 
tural steel: | 


Table XIV. Mechanical Properties о f Steel 


(Bauschingcr). 

sti ensile 1 юп) Contrac- 

Carbon Limit. rene, gessi tion per 

per cent. tons, per | tons per | in zin. | cent. of 
sq. in. 54. in. | length. area. 
19 | 21702 304 201 417 
"46 21:90 33% 18˙1 30˙5 
57 21°02 356 184 307 
78 23:80 41˙1 II4 ІШІ 
87 27°24 467 8:1 165 
30°90 527 66 10˙0 


Table XV.—Co-Efficicnts of Elasticity 
(Bauschinger). 


Co- jason! 
Co- Efficient E. Eman кон ы 
Carbon Tension Pressure Bending| Torsion eS E " 
percent.| tests. | tests. tests. tests. “2С 


For the purpose of indicating more precisely 
the qualities of steel which are most suitable 
for the architect, some of the requirements of 
Government and other specifications are quoted 
below in tabular form :— 


Table XVI.—Slandards for Mild Steel. 


Name. Tensile Strength Elongation in 
pet sq. in. 8 in. length. 


— ER ra 


British Admiralty...'26 to 30 tons| 20 per cent. 
French Admiralty...28 to 285 „ 20 „ 

Board of Trade 26 to 32 „20 (in 10 in.) 
LIoyd 's 27 to 31 „20 per cent. 


” 


shire Railway а to— „ | 20 


As a general rule, rolled steel joists, angles, 
and bars ought to exhibit characteristics such 
as the following : tensile strength, 30 tons ; elas- 
tic limit, 18 to 20 tons; co-efficient of elas- 
ticity (E.), 13,000 tons ; elongation about 20 per 
ene and contraction of area from 30 to 40 per 
cent. 

STRENGTH OF STEEL CASTINGS, 


As steel castings are now frequently em- 
ployed in place of cast iron, malleable cast iron 
and sometimes of wrought iron, it may be 
useful to state the average measurements of 
strength deducible from various experiments, 
Ultimate tensile strength may be anything 
between 15 and 45 tons per square inch, and, 
other things being equal, 20 tons is probably a 
safe average. The mean elastic limit is about 
13 tons, but it will be safer to assume this 
quantity a little lower. The mean co-efficient 
of elasticity (E) is about 10,000 tons. Owing 
to the fact that the melting point of steel 
(3,500 deg. Fahr.) is considerably higher than 
that of cast iron, greater contraction takes place 
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in the foundry, consequently steel castings 
should always be annealed for a period of about 
twenty-four hours at a temperature of about 
1,7oodeg. Fahr. Annealing somewhat reduces 
tensile strength, but largely increases ductility, 
and, for the reasons previously stated, removes 
internal stress. 


OTHER NOTES UPON IRON AND STEEL. 


Strength as Affected by Rolling.—The ratio 
existing between the area of a finished bar 
and the area of the pile from which it was 
rolled exercises influence upon tenacity and 
elastic limit; and the temperature at which 
rolling is conducted has a similar effect. These 
phenomena are evidenced by the tables given 
below. 


Table XVII.—Effect of Reducing Iron Bars by 
Rolling (United States Testing Board). 


Elastic Limit, 


Tensile Strength, | 
Tons per sq. in. 


Area of Tons per sq. 1n. 


Bar 
Diam. |(Area of 

_Pile | Rough | Turned | Rough Turned 

= 100). Bar. | Bar. Bar. | Bar. 
21 бт 211 | 211 1325| 133 
2 44 204 | 216 | 160 | 142 
14 49 227 | 231 | 156 | 163 
І 31 174 | 172 


231 | 22:8 


Table XVIII.—Effects of Cold Rolling. 


M 


м 5 ' 
Material poca reca ы 
Iron plate 14:48 | 23°75 150 
„ „ cold rolled... 2642 | 2978 7'0 
Dudley bar iron ......... — |260 20°3 
5 „ cold rolled — | 384 80 
Mild steel. І880 | 33°34 I8'0 
„ „ cold rolled... 26:92 | 3461 1175 
| 


7 ЕК к мышы н ЫЫ НЕ 

Strength as Affected by Re-rolling.—1f experi- 
mental results are to be accepted as establish- 
ing a general rule, repeated rolling improves 
the quality of wrought iron up to a certain 
point, beyond which, however, injury cnsucs, 
as shown below :— 


Table X1X.—Effcct of Repeated Rolling. 


ee 


Tensile Strength, Authorities. 
Times Worked. | tons per sq. 1n. ' 
| (а) (b) (a) | (b) 
e — | 196 — | Clay 
Two КТІ 2238| 225 | Clark В 
Three 25060 | 266 » ч 
Four 2597| — б; pe 
Fivttnee 2065 — „ zs 
Six em -- |275 — | Clay 
Nine res 260 == n 
Twelve — 1196 => " 


— — —6— — — —ę— — 


Strength as affected by Removal of Skin.—By 
Table XVII. it will be seen that turning is in 
no way prejudicial to tensile or to elastic 


strength. 

Strength as affecled by Hammering.—As а 
general rule it may be taken that the effect of 
hammering or forging ductile materials such 
as wrought iron and steel, at temperature 
below that of plasticity, is to increase ultimate 
strength and to reduce ductility proportionately, 

Strength ав affected by Re-heating.— The 
effect of re-heating, or annealing, wrought iron 
and steel is to reduce tensile strength whilst 
increasing ductility. Annealing removes the 
effects of over-strain, and causes the metal to 
revert to its natural condition. Consequently, 
jronwork in a building is not necessarily 
injured by exposure to fire; on the contrary, it 
may be improved in quality, if originally rolled 
at too low a temperature, or if subsequently 
over-strained. 

Strength at Various Tempera turcs. Very 
little diminution of strength is experienced by 
wrought iron and steel when subjected to low 
temperatures; in fact, some experiments indi- 
cate improvement at — 2 йер. Fahr. With regard 
to abnormally high temperatures, some investi- 

ators consider that wrought iron exhibit: 
increase of strength up to about 400 deg. or 
soo deg. Fahr. but this conclusion is not 


entirely in accordance with the following 
data :— 


Table XX.—Effect of Temperature on Strength. 
(Norma! Strength=100.) 


Wrought Bessemer (Wrought Iron 
Temperature. lran Steel (Franklin 
(Roelker). | (Roelker). Institute). 
о deg. Е| тоо 100 96 
100 » 100 100 102 
300 „ 985 100 106 
500 , 95'5 985 104 
700 „ 857 68 925 
тоо  , 3ro 31 36 
1,300, 127 12 — 
2,000 „ 42 5 m 


Strength in Resisting Sudden Stress.—Com- 
paratively few records are available as to this 
point, but the average results obtained by Mr. 
Kirkaldy with regard to wrought iron indicate a 
difference of about 18 per cent. diminution of 
tensile strength under a suddenly applied load, 
and a similar decrease of elongation. 


Strength as affected by Galvanising.—Experi- 
ments made upon wrought-iron plates appear 
to show no perceptible difference іп any way 
between galvanised and ungalvanised plates, 
but there is a popular impression that the 
process of galvanising is not calculated to 
improve the quality of either iron or steel, and 


no possible harm can result from the use of a 


somewhat more liberal factor of safety when 
calculating the strength of material so treated. 


Table XX1.—Comparative Values of the Elastic 
Constants (Unwin). 


Material. E | c | K | s 
Cast iron...... 6,250-10,220 | 3.378 | 6,123 | “270 
Wrought iron.. 12,470 4,883 9,245 278 
Steel 13, 820-15, 550 5,200 11, 690 303 

— — ö—⏑Pä 
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Mr. H. HUXHAM.—The death is announced of 
Mr. Hortensius Huxham, C.E., of Swansea. Mr. 
Huxham was a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and was for many years secretary of the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers. 

MR. J. E. THOMAS, C. E.—The death occurred on 
the 16th inst. of Mr. John. Edmund Thomas, civil 
engineer, of Wrexham. Mr. Thomas was for a 
time Sanitary Inspector to the Cardiff Rural Saritary 
Authority, and he was engaged for three years by 
the Borough of Aberystwyth upon works in con- 
nexion with the water supply of thattown. He was 
fifty-nine years of age. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL BOARD. — At the last 
meeting of this Board, Mr. T. W. Cubbon, of Bir- 
kenhead and Manchester, was appointed architect 
for a Central Hall Board School, to be erected at 
Rock Ferry. The buildings will include laundry 
and manual departments and caretaker's house. At 
tbe same meeting, Mr. Cubbon was instructed to 
prepare designs for a block of buildings to be 
erected on а site the cost of which was over 6,000/. 
The buildings will consist of pupil teachers' centre, 
central assembly hall, chemical and physical labora- 
tories, gymnasium, art school, library, and care- 
taker's residence. It is also intended to erect a 
higher grade and technical school in connexion 
with these buildings. 

RE-BUILDING IN DAWSON-STREET, DUBLIN.— 
No. 56, Dawson-street is being re-built by the 
firm of Messrs. Millar & Beatty, Limited. The 
building work is being carried out by Messrs. S. H. 
Bolton & Sons, under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Deane & Sons, architects. 

BANK PREMISES, WHITLEY BAY, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—A new bank, for Messrs. Barclay & Co. 
Limited, has been erected at the corner of Esplanade 
and Whitley-road. The lower part of the building 
is constructed of red granite and ashlar, while the 
upper portion is of Ruabon red brick with stone 
dressings. The fire and burglar proof door of the 
strong-room was supplied by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart 
& Co., Limited. The architect was Mr. Henry 
Montgomery, of Newcastle ; and Mr. W. T, Weir 
of Howdon, was the contractor. | 

NEW COUNTY ASYLUM, CHEDDLETON, $ТАЕ- 
FORDSHIRE. — The new county asylum at 
Cheddleton, designed to accommodate боо in the 
first instance 300 males and 300 females— with 
provision in the plans for convenient extension to 
800, has been erected from designs prepared by 
Messrs, Giles, Gough, & Trollope, of London 
whose plans were selected in competition. The 
County Lunacy Committee adopted approximate 


estimates for 187,250/. in all. Tende were 
obtained for the buildings, fittings, and machinery, 
and ultimately a contract was entered into with 
Messrs. Brown & Sons for an aggregate sum of 
165,115. The original plans having been, from 
various causes, departed from, the expenditure was 
in consequence so much increased that last year 
(1899) it was found necessary to ask the Council 
for a supplemental vote of 35,0001. The blocks of 
buildings cover eigbt acres. The drainage system 
is in three parts—one for the surface water, 
which will be carried away in the ordinary water- 
courses; another for rain water, to be collected 
into a subterranean tank; and the third for 
the sewage proper, including discharges from 
water-closets, baths, laundry, sinks, &c., which 
will be conveyed to tanks for treatment. The 
rain-water tank is constructed to hold 150,000 
gallons of water for laundry and other purposes, 
Some 18,000,000 bricks were used in the buildings 
—Wall Grange faced bricks for external work, and 
for interiors, bricks supplied by Mr. H. Warrington, 
of Berry Hill. The red sandstone dressings were 
from the Beggar's Well Quarries, near Alton. The 
bulk of the woodwork was prepared at the con- 
tractors’ yards at Salford, and brought to Cheddle- 
ton ready for use. The ironwork, consisting prin- 
cipally of columns and girders, was supplied by the 
firm of Messrs. Hill and Smith, of Brierley Hill, 
The ceilings on the upper floors are formed of iron 
girders and concrete. The central or administra. 
tive block divides the male side and the female side, 
each surrounding an open-air court, On the female 
side, lying to the left of the block, are laundry, wash- 
houses, and drying courts. On the male side are 
worksbops, consisting of separate rooms for tailors, 
shoemakers, plumbers, bricklayers, painters, car- 
penters, bakers, and brushmakers. In the centre of 
the main block is the dining and recreation hall 
and theatre, a room 100 ft, by 54 ft. The stage— 
54 ft. by 25 ft.—and suite of roums adjoining are 
so arranged as to be easily accessible from all 
other parts of the asylum, being flanked by portions 
of the main corridors on three sides, One of the 
corridors is 250 yards in length. The kitchens 
are arranged adjacent to the dining-hall. Here 
patent steam cooking ranges, tea furnaces, 
and boiling pans have been put in by Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers, & Co., of Thorncliffe, Sheffield. 
For supplying the laundry machinery the tender of 
Messrs. J. & F. May, of London, was accepted, 
the amount being 2,950/. The washing machinery 
is by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & Co, of Not 
tingham. The stores are provided with galleries, 
lift, and cellar. The water supply has been obtained 
on the site by boring, mostly through the solid rock, 
to a depth of rooft. The boring operations were 
carried out by the contractors, Messrs. Brown & 
Sons. Mr. Henry Lea, C.E., of Birmingham, was 
appointed to advise the committee on electric light- 
ing, steam generation, and other engineering matters. 
The sub-committee invited tenders from seven firms 
for electric generating and storage plant, and from 
four firms for electric wiring and fittings. In the 
result, the lowest tenders were accepted—viz., that 
of Messrs. Mavor & Coulson, Limited, of Glasgow ; 
and that of the Walsall Electrical Company, Limited. 
The engine - room contains two turbo electric 
generators, which were supplied by Messrs, C. A. 
Parsons & Co., Limited, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. An 
infectious diseases hospital is placed 300 yards 
distant from the main buildings, on the highest point 
of the estate. The mortuary is detached from the 
main buildings. A new church has been erected 
near the asylum buildings. It is of Gothic design, 
and is built of red brick and stone, with pitch-pine 
open roof and fittings. The seating accommodation 
if for soo. There are five blocks of houses for officers 
and attendants, The medical superintendent's 
house forms a separate building, and there is com- 
munication between the house and the asylum by 
means of а covered way constructed of brick and 
stone. The sub-committee having obtained tenders 
upon the plans and specifications prepared by Mr. 
J. E. Willcox, sanitary engineer, of Birmingham, 
entered into a contract for the execution of works of 
sewage disposal with Messrs. Brown. The scheme 
provides for the disposal of the sewage by biological 
treatment without the use of chemical precipitants ; 
but in order to provide for possible failure, the tanks 
have been constructed in such a manner as to admit 
of adaptation to other methods of disposal. As at 
present arranged, the sewage will be discharged into 
a preliminary tank, where liquifaction of the sus- 
pended solids will take place, the final process of 
nitrification being brought about by means of coa 
filters constructed on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Garfield. Thescheme includes an electric tramway, 
which will form a junction with the North Stafford 
shire Railway at Leekbrook. Mr. H. T. Pebworth 
acted as clerk of the works throughout the construc 
tion and he has been appointed permanent resident 
clerk of the works and engineer. 
— — 
THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS (15- 


CORPORATED).—At a meeting of the Election Com- 


mittee, held on the r4th inst., the following gentle- 
men were elected, viz. :—Members: P. Baldwin, 
Wakefield; W. J. Cornwell, Betchwerth ; T. Fit 
hern, Claremont, S.A.; H. G. Nicholson-Lailey. 
Caerphilly, Glam. ; A. C. Remnant, Catford. aped 
ciates : W. J. Collins, Harrow-on-the-Hill ; E. М. 


Norman, Forest Gate ; P. J. Roddie, Waterford. 


ret 
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FOREIGN had an interview with the architect, and it had | necessary to remember that at the present time the 
i come to nothing, Mr. Creer had withdrawn his | width of the Strand between the two ends of the 
FRANCE.—The Committee of “ Vieux Paris” has | stipulation that the original designer should have | block is sometimes only 40 ft. and is never 5o ft. 
alter all succeeded in inducing M. Сасе! to modify | some connexion with the carrying out of the work, | More than 20 ft. of roadway will, therefore, be 
his scheme for enlarging the Bourse, and to leave | and if the Council saw fit to entrust it to him, was | added for the horses and there is to be a pavement 
the building architecturally untouched. He now | perfectly prepared to undertake it. If the Council | of reasonable width for the passer-by. At present 
oposes to find the increased space by a large base- | agreed to this course there would be а saving in | the houses left standing in Holywell-street will be 
ment under the whole building, lighted from a sunk | commission, and there would be no inducement to | boarded up on the Strand side.— Daily Graphic. 
area round it. The cost is estimated at four million | an outside architect or engineer to run them into | “OLD BUILDINGS, AND THE STORY THEY TELL.“ 
franci—— The seventh exhibition of French | special extras. They would have the work entirely | —In the Assembly Room in Blackburn Town Hall 
Oriental painters is open at the Durand-Ruel | in their own hands Мг. Alderman Border seconded | recently Mr. Arnold Mitchell lectured on “Old 
Gallery ; it includes some interesting scenes іп | the resolution. Mr. Alderman Dodsworth did not | Buildings, and the Story They Tell" In the course 
Morocco by M. Montenard. The exhibition of the | suppose that іп the whole history of the Corpora- [of his remarks he said that our most beautiful 
“Association Artistique” has been opened in the tion such a proposition had ever been made to | cathedral was Lincoln, while another magnificent 
Galerie des Artistes Modernes, Rue Caumartin, in- { them. The Council, with its knowledge of the | one, which was perhaps least known, was that of 
cluding works by ММ. Gagliardini, Harpignies, | overwhelming work already in the hands of the | Wells, in Somersetshire. In fact, one could hardly 
Tanzi, and Guillemet ; and the first exhibition ot | City Surveyor, and of the need which the city had | find a prettier architectural erection. One must 
the new “Société des Peintres et Sculpteurs " will | of the whole of his time, was asked to place in his | always bear in mind that hardly one of our great 
open on March 10.---Тһе tunnel formed under | hands additional work involving an estimated cost | cathedrals was ever built as such. They were 
the Cours la Reine. for the transport of materials | of 80,009. He was told that the building, simply minor parts of a bfy ecclesiastical founda- 
for the Palais des Beaux-Arts, is to be retained per- | designing, and arrangement of an asylum really | tion. French cathedrals were ditferent from ours, 
manently after the close of the exhibition, to form | ought to be done by those who understood the | inasmuch as they were generally surrounded, even 
a covered gallery decorated with rockeries and | matter, and who had done similar work before. | ир to their very walls, by buildings, Therefore 
flowers. The municipality of Chalons- sur- Marne | He did not think they ought to pick up published | they could not be viewed to advantage at all from 
has voted a sum of 1,200,000 francs for the ге- | plans and take advantage of the brains of somebody |а distance. On the other hand, ours were nearly 
building of the College and the completion of the] else. Then it should be remembered that Mr. all free from the intluence of other erections, and 
Museum. — М. Billare, Diocesan Architect at] Creer was their City Engineer and Surveyor, and | their different points could be seen in a better 
Amiens and President of the Société des Architects | not a practical architect. Mr. Mansfield said the | light. The late Mr. Ruskin had said that the out- 
du Nord, has died from the effects of a sad accident. | opinion of the doctors with whom the committee | side of a building was the wrong side, and the inside 
In walking on a scaffold about 120 ft. from the | spoke was all against the employment of specialists, | the right side. If they applied that saying to one 
ground, erected in connexion with the repairs to | and they were told of one built by a specialist where | of their cathedrals they would find it a true one. 
the cathedral, he lost his balance and fell to the | practically the whole thing had to be undone. The | The first style of architecture in the country was the 
ground, being killed on the spot. plan of the Middlesbrough Asylum was оп the | Norman; they would find it was a very severe one. 
AUSTRALIA —The New South Wales Government | premises, and belonged to any one in England. | This was accounted for by the fact that when the 
is considering a project for connecting the northern | Alderman Dodsworth said he intended before | country was conquered the first thing the Normans 
and southern shores of Sydney Harbour Бу а | sitting down to move an amendment. With the | did was to erect fortresses to protect the land. 
bridge, which would be one of the highest and | permission of the Lord Mayor, he moved that the | Then, when they came to erect the churches, was it 
longest in existence. Such astructure has becomea | matter be referred back to the committee, with |to be wondered at that the style somewhat 
pressing necessity, but although its importance has | instructions to employ an expert architect. Мг. {resembled the forts? Mr. Mitchell then showed 
been recognised by successive ministries, that of | Hibbett seconded, and after discussion, the voting | pictures of several carvings which were to be found 
which Mr. Lyne is the head has been the first to | оп the amendment was as follows:—For, 15; in these old places of worship, and explained the 
take practical action in the matter by offering а against, 20. The amendment was declared to be | meaning which they were intended to convey to 
couple of premiums, one of 1,000/,, and another of | lost and the report of the committee was adopted. | the people of that time. In conclusion he pointed 
01, open to all the world, for the most suitable CARPENTERS’ HALL  LECTURES.—Mr. Н. С. out the gradual improvements which had been 
designs for the required bridge. Тһе desigas must | Richards, M. P., gave the Thursday evening lecture | adopted by the builders, his remarks being further 
provide for two footways each то ft. wide, two | last week at the Carpenters’ Hall, on Old | illustrated by lime-light views. 
roadways each 20 ft. wide, or one roadway 40 ft. | London,” in which he said he felt a special interest, PLUMBERS’ EXAMINATION AT KING'S COLLEGE. 
wide, also for a width of 24 ft. in the clear for a | having been born and having lived for his whole | —Fifteen master and operative plumbers applying 
double line of railway. It is considered that the | life within the precinct of the City of London. Не | for registration under the National Registration of 
bridge should be a single tier bridge, as the extra | gave a very interesting and fluently-delivered sketch, | Plumbers attended at King's College recently for 
height to be surmounted by the railway or road, as in a popular manner, of the early stages of the | examination by the Worshipful Company of Plum- 
the case may be, might be an objection, but designs | history of London, so far as its probable plan and | bers. The candidates were from various parts of 
showing either the footways or the roadway, Or | extent were concerned ; of its outward appearance | London, and also from Croydon, Grantham, Guild- 
both, overhead, may be submitted, and will receive | eaclier than the thirteenth century little, as he said, | ford, Hampton Wick, and Leatherhead. The practical 
consideration. The bridge must consist of a single | was known ; but some plans thrown on the screen | test included lead bossing and the making of large 
span, and have a clear headway of 180 ft. above | served to give a good idea of the extent and the | and small joints, and examination in sanitary 
high water for at least the middle боо ft. of its | main street lines of the early city at several succes- | plumbing included the subjects of contamination of 
length, The structure must be designed to carry а | sive periods. Mr. Richards drew the attention of his | drinking water from faulty connexions, roof cover- 
live load of 130 1b. per superficial foot of roadway | audience especially to the amount of historical | ing, arrangement of bath, sink, and closet wastes, 
and footpath, and every part of the roadway is to | indication which was contained in the names|drainage of town houses, and disconnexion with 
be capable of carrying a moving load of 30 tons оп of so many of the City streets, such as | sewers. The examiners were:—Mr. Charles Hud- 
two pairs of wheels, and for a train on each line of | Wood-street, Fish-street-hill, &c., «с. If they | зоп, master plumber, Chairman of the Board of 
railway consisting of three of the heaviest class of | kept their eyes open to the names of the | Examiners; Mr. J. Knight, master plumber ; Mr. J. 
engine and tender in steam, followed by loaded | streets, and began to think why and when those Johnson, master plumber; and Messrs. W. Curtis, 
trucks. The competitive designs must be delivered | names were first given, they would find a great | C. Dean, and A. J. Mills, representing the United 
in Sydney not later than August 1, 1900. deal of suggestion as to the past history of the City | Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain 
arising from this source alone. Mr. Richards |and Ireland. Five candidates succeeded in passing 
the practical examination. 


_———————— touched on the early history of various celebrated 8 E 4 А 
London buildings existent and non-existent, espe- ATIONAL WATER SUPPLY CONTROL.—At the 
MISCELLANEOUS. cially old St. Paul's and St. Paul's Cross, the | half-yearly meeting of the British Association of 


Waterworks Engineers, at the Geological Society's 
Rooms, Burlington House, W., Mr. W. Watts 
(Sheftield) presiding, Mr. C. E. Jones, of Leyton, 
Essex, read a paper on * The Nation's Supply ot 
Water and its Effective Control.“ As the best means 
to the end sought, he advocated the creation of an 
independent National Water Board, which should 
include representatives of law, geology, hydraulic 
engineering, chemistry, and  meteorology, and 
possess wide-reaching controlling powers. The 
coupling up of distributing mains and other appa- 
ratus in contiguous towns or systems should, 
he said, wherever practicable. be made compul- 
Sorv; but it seemed hopeless to expect that this 
combined action would ever be attained except bv 
the intervention of some duly constituted central 
authority. It took the London water companies 
half a century to recognise the value of intercom- 
munication, and ultimately a State department had 
to enforce its adoption. He suggested that the 
London companies might be advantageously amal- 
gamated. He submitted that the monopolisation 
of gathering grounds by powerful and wealthy cor- 
porations was a growing evil, fraught with peril to 
smaller communities, and requiring the immediate 
attention of the legislature. As to the scheme for 
"tapping" Wales for the benetit of London, 
he contended that the provision of additional 
storage capacity in the present watersheds would 
relegate schemes of this character to the dim and 
distant future. A long discussion ensued, in which 
representatives of kindred scientific societies and of 
local governing bodies, as well as waterworks engi- 
neers took part. The preponderant weight of opinion 
was adverse to the need of greater centralisation 
than already existed in the powers possessed by 
Parliament, by the Local Government Board, and 
the Board of Trade. At the same time, the neces- 
sity of amendments of the existing law was pointed 
out, particularly in preventing the pollution of 
rivers and protecting rural areas, in the matter of 
water supple, against the incursions ot distant 
powerful water companies and municipal corpora- 


churches of St. Bartholomew and St. Marv Overie, 
and many others. Unfortunately the greater num- 
ber of the intended views were not forthcoming in 
consequence of the supply of gas to the lantern 
failing; an accident which certainly ought not to 
have occurred, and which must have been very 
disappointing to the audience ; though the lecturer, 
with great sang froid, observed that he could go on 
if the lantern could not, and in fact he kept his 
audience thoroughly interested and amused through 
a lecture of longer duration than usual. 

STATE OF THE BUILDING TRADES DURING 
JANUARY.—The Labour Gazette reports that employ- 
ment in the building trades remained fairly steady, 
but was to some extent affected by the weather. 
The percentage of unemployed union members 
among carpenters and plumbers at the end of the 
month was 2°7, compared with r7 in January of 
last year. Four disputes commenced during January, 
but two of these have now been settled. The dis- 
putes have affected 202 workpeople. 

THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT.—The work of de- 
molition of the Strand block which stands between 
St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand has be- 
gun. The whole of the Holywell-street block is not 
coming down, but only the southern halt of it—that 
is to say, the houses on the northern side of the 
Strand. The removal of the whole block is not to 
be expected for a long time yet. It will not be be- 
gun until the operations for the construction of the 
great new street from Holborn to the Strand are 
entered upon ; and for this work Parliament allows 
the County Council seven years, with another three 
years for ' works." There are about thirty houses to 
come down now, including those which have two 
numbers, and they stretch some 500 ft. from end to 
end Some are old and some have been reconstructed; 
when thev have been removed, four public-houses 
will disappear, and the * Spotted Dog," the ** White 
Hart," the “Norfolk Arms," and the “ Eagle and 
Sun" will grace the Strand no more. An area of 
16,000 square ft. will be cleared. In order to under- 
stand the extent of the improvement etiected it is 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS. ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
The business of Messrs. John Allen & Sons, con- 
tractors, carried on at Palmerston Works, Kilburn, 
Ваз been acquired hy a company registered as “ John 
Allen & Sons, Limited." 

PROPOSED NEW ASYLUM, YORK.—At York City 
Council a few days ago, the Lord Mayor moved the 
adoption of the report of the Asylum Visiting Com- 
mittee, which recommended that the work of 
erecting the new asylum as far as the architect was 
concerned should be carried out by their own engi- 
neer, The Committee had considered four ways in 
which they could bring the matter before the Cor- 
poration. One was to advertise for designs and 
have an umpire to settle which was the best. A 
second was to advertise for a limited competition. 
The third was to place themselves directly in the 
hands of some special architect. The fourth way 
was to utilise the services as far as they could of 
their own ofticial by placing the work in his hands. 
The Committee had made inquiries and had visited 
Middlesbrough Asylum, which was one of the newest 
asylums, and had been built for a borough very 
nearly the size of York, Mr. Creer, City Surveyor 

of York, told them that the site secured by the York 
Corporation would lend itself to the erection of a 
similar building. The plans of the Middlesbrough 
Asylum and of all asylums had been published by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and could be purchased 
for a few shillings in a Blue-book, so that any gentle- 
man who had had the training of an architect 
could build a similar asylum. Mr. Creer, when 
asked about the matter, said he should not like 
to undertake the work unless some recognition was 
made of the original designer. Some members of 
the committee, therefore, had an interview with the 
Successor of the gentleman who designed the 
Middlesbrough Asylum. Having stated the terms 
on which this gentleman offered to design and 
superintend the building of a similar asylum for 
York, the Lord Mayor went on to support the 
recommendation of the committee to entrust the 
work to Mr. Creer. Now that the committee had 
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tions. Mr. C. H. Priestley, of Cardiff, was elected 
President of the Association in succession to Mr. 
Watts; and, at his invitation, it was decided to 
hold the summer meeting at Cardiff. 


— —— zac 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DUNDEE BUILDING TRADES DISPUTE.—A general 
strike of the masons of Dundee occurred on 
Saturday last, and at a meeting of the men 
it was reported that fully 300 men were 
idle. The wages of the men are at present gd. per 
hour for builders, and 8!4d. for hewers, and it is 

roposed to reduce this rate by 4d. The plumbers 

ave come to a unanimous decision also to resist a 
proposed reduction of their wages from 9d. to 8!4d. 


per hour. The other allied trades are discussing 
the matter. t 
— — 
LEGAL. 


IMPORTANT ACTION AGAINST A DISTRICT 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE case of Fernley v. the Limehouse District 
Board ot Works came before Mr. Justice Kekewich 
in the Chancery Division on the 13th inst, an 
action brought by the plaintiff, the freeholder of 
Nos. 25 and 26, Wapping-wall, Shadwell, for a 
declaration that a resolution passed by the defend- 
ants on May 3, 1899, to acquire the plaintiff's houses 
for the purposes of street improvements, under 
Michael Angelo Taylor's Act and the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, was ultra vires and not 
passed in good faith. The facts, which were rather 
peculiar, were as follows: — The plaintiffs two 
houses were situated on the north side of a street 
called Wapping-wall, Shadwell, and each house 
facing south contained certain ancient lights. The 
land on the opposite or south side of the street 
belonged to four gentlemen named Ward, Anderson, 
Weber, and Smith, and included a passage and 
staircase leading from Wapping-wall to the River 
Thames, known as King James's Stairs, over 
which the plaintiff hada right of way. The land 
on each side of the plaintiff's houses, viz., on the 
north side of Wapping-wall, also belonged to 
these four gentlemen. In 1898 Messrs. Ward, 
Anderson, Weber, and Smith removed their 
old buildings on the south side of Wapping-wall 
and commenced to erect warehouses thereon to a 
height exceeding by about 40 ft. the height of the 
old buildings, such new buildings also encroaching 
on Wapping - wall and King James's Stairs. The 
plaintiff in August, 1898, complained to those gentle- 
men about this, and the completion of the ware- 
houses was stopped. At a meeting of the defendants 
held on May 3, 1899, they, in the exercise of the 
powers vested in them for the improvements of 
streets by Michael F. Angelo Taylor's Act and the 

Metropolis Local Management Act resolved that 

Wapping-wall should be improved, altered, widened, 

and extended, and that the plaintiff's houses, amongst 

others, prevented such improvement, and that it was 
necessary to acquire the plaintiff's houses and pre- 
mises for the purposes of such improvement. The 
defendants on May 5, 1899, gave the plaintiff notice 

to treat for the whole of his premises, and, in a 

letter, said that they were acting on a report from 

their surveyor that the improvement could not be 
effected with safety to the public unless the plaintiff's 
land and premises were taken, and that as soon asthe 
improvement was completed the defendants would 

ive the plaintiff the option of repurchasing under 

Taylor's Act the part of the premises not required. 

The plaintiffs case was that thís resolution was not 

passed in good faith, but by reason and in pursuance 
of certain agreements made between the defendants 
and the four gentlemen before mentioned. The 
plaintiff, therefore, claimed a declaration that the 
adjudication by the defendants, in so far as it ad- 
judged that the premíses belonging to the plaintiff 
prevented the improvement and that the purchase of 
the premises as being necessary forthe purpose of 
carrying out such improvement, was lira vires, 
and not made in good faith. He claimed a declara- 
tion that such alteration, widening, and extension of 
the street in question was not an improvement, 
alteration, widening, or extension within the mean- 
ing of any of the Statutes, and asked for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants from proceeding on 
their notice to treat, or alternatively onso much otthe 
notice to treat as referred to such parts of the plain- 
tifí's premises as were not required for the purpose 
of the improvement. It appeared that on March ro, 
1899, in another action brought by the plaintiff 
against tbe defendants, the Court granted a per- 

tual injunction to restrain the defendants from 
roceeding on a notice to treat dated February r6, 
1899, on the ground that by an agreement made in 
January, 1899, they had agreed to sell the part of 
the plaintiff's land not required for the purpose of 
the improvement of Wapping- wall to third parties 
without allowing the right of pre-emption reserved 
to the plaintiff by Taylor’s Act. The defendants 
denied that the warehouses would encroach on 
Wapping-wall, except to a trifling extent, or would 
encroach at all on King James's Stairs. They 


admitted, however, that the warehouses would to a 
certain extent affect the access of light to the 
Since the injunction granted 
on May то, 1899, the defendants, by an agreement 


laintiff's windows. 


dated April 29, j 
agreement of January 27, 1899, which was incon- 
sistent with the rights of the plaintif. The defen- 
dants’ submission was that the resolution of May 3, 
1899, was bona-fide, and that it was necessary c 
the safety of the public to take down the whole of | making the employers respondents to the arbitra. 
the houses. 


Macoun appeared for the plaintiff ; 
Renshaw, 
defendants 


gence of the defendant. 


ladder, as it was not high enough. 
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had cancelled the clause in the| owner to do, viz.: painting the ceiling of the 
theatre. Mason was walking on the scaffolding 
when one of the planks gave way,and he fell to the 
pit floor and was killed instantly. The widow of 
for | Mason then claimed compensation under the Ас, 


tion. The respondents denied liability on the 
In the result his Lordship held that the defen- ground that the employment of Mason was not a 


dants were entitled to pull down the plaintiff's two employment to which the Act applied. They also 
houses ; but, having regard to the previous action alleged that, as Messrs. Moore & Sons erected the 
and injunction, and the subsequent adjudication and | defective scaffolding, they were the persons respon. 
notice to treat, he should award the defendants no | sible for the scaffolding. The respondents served 


costs. 


on Messrs. Moore & Sons a notice of claim to in. 
demnity against all liability on account of any acci- 
Mr. Warrington, Q.C., Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. dent caused by the scaffolding. Before the arbitrator 
and Mr. | it was contended on behalf of the applicant that the 
the | respondents were “ undertakers” within the шеш. 

ing of Section 7, Sub-Section 2, of the Act, and that 

they were engaged on wor КЕТЕ КЕ ina 
Е building exceeding 30 ft. in height, and thea bein 
ACTION FOR PERSONAL INJURIES. consented by means of a scaffolding. The i. 


AT the Clerkenwell County Court on Friday last | spondents contended that the work which they lad 


Order accordingly. 


and Mr. Lambert for 


Q.C., 


week, before His Honour Judge Edge, Jobn Fisher, | contracted to do was not work of construction 
gasfitter, of Providence.row, King's Cross, claimed | within the meaning of the Act, and that they were 
from Mr. W. J. Pratt, builder, 89, Plimsoll-road, | not * undertakers” within the meaning of the Ad. 
Finsbury Park, Sol. damages for personal injuries. 


inju The arbitrator found that the respondents were 
Mr. Lynch was counsel for the plaintiff and | “undertakers,” and that they were engaged in 


Mr. Bassett Hopkins, barrister, represented the | the construction of a building exceeding zo it 
defendant. 


in height, such building being then in course 
Plaintiff gave evidence to the effect that оп | of construction by means of a scaffolding, and 


October 16 last he was working for the defendant. | awarded the widow the sum of 3001. with costs as 
On that morning he went to work at half-past six, | before stated. At the request of the respondent 
and was told to get out the ladders, taking one to | the arbitrator stated a case for the opinion of the 
the N he Chapel, Finsbury Park, where he County Court Judge, the question for decision 
unloaded t 

would have to do the best they could with the | takers” in the construction of the building within 
ladders they had got. The ladder he used bad а | the meaning of the Act; (2) whether the employ 
broken rung at the bottom, and had no contrivance | ment in the course of which the injuries were 
to prevent it slipping. He went up the ladder to | caused to the deceased workman was employment 
clean out the gutter, but found the ladder slipping, to which the Act applied. The County 
and he came down a distance of 25 ft. His foot 
was badly injured. He was taken оп a truck to а | costs, on the ground that, though the respondents 
tram-car to see a medical man, and afterwards to | were “undertakers” engaged in the construction of 
the University College Hospital. 
sprained ankle. His wages were 74d. an hour, and | Walsh & Sons" showed that painting the ceiling of 
on the average he worked fifty hours a week. 


e truck, defendant having said that they | being :—(1) Whether the respondents were under. 


Court 
Judge set aside the award of the arbitrator with 
He sustained a | a building within the Act, yet the case of “ Wood :. 


( the theatre was not an employment within the Act 
Cross-examined : Another workman named Кей- | Hence the present appeal of the applicant, the 


mond did not ask him whether it would be safe to | widow of Mason. 
go up the ladder, nor did he ask whether he should 
hold it at the bottom. The bottom rung was out of | Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, held that the 
the ladder, but he did not complain about it. 


At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 


! respondents were liable. Тһе decision іп the case of 
Medical evidence having been called as to the Î“ Wood v. Walsh & Sons” he held had nothing to 


injuries to the plaintiff's foot, Mr. Bassett Hopkins | do with the present case. In the present case the 
submitted that there was nothing to bring the case respondents were put on to do certain work which 
within the Employers’ Liability Act. 


. | would help to bring the building to completion. 
The Judge asked what was the defect and negli- | The contract of the respondents with the building 
| | owner showed that the work they had to do in- 
Mr. Lynch submitted that it was an improper | cluded the putting up of a ceiling, the erection of a 
| proscenium, and the fixing the private boxes with 
Evidence was called on behalf of the defendant | columns, caps, &c. No doubt a good deal of the 


that the plaintiff never asked for a larger ladder, | work was decoration pure and simple but 
and also that there was no necessity, when asked,|it was ample to show that they had also 
for any one to stand at the foot of the ladder. 


| to perform structural work. It was clear that 
The Judge remarked that the weight of evidence | the deceased man was employed on a building 


was agaiost the plaintiff ; but Mr. Lynch submitted | within the meaning of the Act. In his opinion a 
that all the probabilities were in his favour. 


f . | person who undertook the construction of a sub- 
At the close of a long hearing, the Judge said | stantial part of a building was an “undertaker 


that it wasa great pity that there should be such | within the meaning of the Act. For those reasons 
divergent evidence when a workman had met with | he thought that the judgment of the County Court 
an accident. When there was a strong conflict of | Judge was wrong and that the applicant was 
evidence like that, he must fall back on the old rule | entitled to the compensation which had been 
of law, that it was for the plaintiff to make out his | awarded to her by the arbitrator. 

case to his satisfaction. 
the balance of evidence was against him. The | appeal was accordingly allowed, the judgment of the 
verdict would, therefore, be for the defendant, with | arbitrator being restored. 

costa. 


He had not done so, and | The other Lords Justices concurred, and the 


The Court refused to make any order as to the 
costs of the third parties who had been served with 
IMPORTANT CASE UNDER THE WORK. |notice of the appeal. | 

: . k. W. H: the applicant: 
MEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. ЫЛЕ а a Me Byrne for the 


THE case of Mason v. A. R. Dean, Limited (Moore | respondents ; and Mr. Amos for the third parties 


& Sons third parties), came before the Court of 
Appeal, composed of Lords Justices A. L. Smith, 
Collins, and Romer, on the 
appeal of Mrs. Mason, the applicant, under the 


17th inst, on the 


IMPORTANT ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897, from a judg- AT WESTMINSTER. 

ment of the County Court Judge of Salford, on a | THE case of Symons & Co., Limited, v. the Army 
special case stated by an arbitrator under the Act, | and Navy Co-operative Society, Limited, came be 
who had awarded the applicant 300/. compensation | fore Mr. Justice Kekewich in the Chancery Division 
with costs against ithe respondents for the death of | on the 20th and 21st insts,, it being an action by the 
her husband, who had been killed in the course of | plaintitís for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
his employment by a fall from a scaffold. It from erecting premises at Artillery-row, Wesimln- 
appeared that the employers of Mason, the deceased | ster, which, it was alleged, would interfere with tbe 
man, carried on business at Birmingham as fur- | access of light to certain windows in the plaintifs 
nishers and decorators, and the accident happened premises. 

on February 10, 1899, at the Lyceum Theatre,| Mr. Warrington, Q.C., and Mr. Stroud appearet 
Eccles, near Manchester. The theatre, at | аз counsel for the plaintifs ; and Mr. Renshaw, Q C. 
this time, was not a complete building, but | апа Mr. Elgood for the defendants. 


exceeded 30 ft. in height, and was being constructed 


Mr. Warrington, in opening the plaintiffs’ act 


by means of а scaffolding. Messrs. Moore & Sons | said that bis clients were a company carrying 01 
had, prior to the date of the accident, contracted | the business of upholsterers and cabinet-makers the 
with the building owner for the construction of the | defendants being the well-known Stores. The 
building and for the erection of the scatfolding from plaintiffs occupied for the purposes of their business 


which Mason fell. The architects of Messrs. 
Moore & Sons let off to A. R. Dean, Limited, 


certain decorative work under powers reserved in | Westminster. 


certain workshops and show-rooms and other 950 
ings known collectively as No. 25, Artillery f я 
These buildings abutted оп the sou 


Messrs. Moore & Sons contract, but the scaffolding | side upon certain land now partly occupied by a high 


ча а and the other workmen was erected 
y Messrs. Moore & Sons at the e 
the building owner. е 


employere, 


At the time the accident | proposing to erect a high warehouse 0 
happened Mason was engaged in doing tor his 79 fl. 5 ч 


А. R. Dean, Limited part of the on which the defendants were proposing 


building called the Artillery Industrial Building? 


and on the other part of which the delepdan ы-і 


of ground 


t 9in. in height. On the piece ing to 


work which they had contracted with the building | erect this byilding there were formerly no buildings 
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at all. The plaintiffs enjoyed in connexion with 
their premises the light coming through certain 
ancient windows, and in particular in respect of a 

building occupying the southern part of their pre- 

mises, and adjoining the boundary wall between 
their premises and the defendants’, two skylights 
lighting the workshop. The Artillery Industrial 
buildings were high buildings put up some years 
ago, and they somewhat interfered with one of the 
plaintiffs’ skylights. To some extent the present 
case was rather different from the ordinary cases of 
this character, inasmuch as the defendants had 
changed their plans since the first plans were 
made, and since the action was commenced, 
although on that there was some contlict of 
evidence. On May 3 last year the defendants served 
the plaintitfs with a party wall notice, and at 
about that time showed the plaintiffs’ architect what 
they intended todo. It appeared from that notice 
that the defendants proposed to erect a building 
which came up to the eastern skylight. Sub- 
sequently, the plaintiffs’ advisers pointed out to the 
defendants that their proposed building would cause 

a Serious interference with their light. On May 24, 

the defendants withdrew the party wall notice, and 

served upon the plaintiffs what was known as an 

“external wall notice” under the London Building 

Act. The defendants seemed to have discovered 

that the wall in question was not a party wall, but 

was a wall which belonged to the plaintiffs. 

The effect of the “external wall notice” was 

to tell the plaintiffs that the defendants meant 

to build up close to their wall. During the 
last week in May and the first week in June 
negotiations were entered into with respect to 
the purchase of the plaintiff's premises by the de- 
fendants, but these fell through. On June 14, Mr. 

Pawley, the plaintifs’ architect, and Mr. Reginald 

Blomfield, the defendants’ architect, met to see what 

arrangement could be made as to the building, but 

nothing came of the interview. The plaintiffs had 
no notice of the defendants having had prepared 
new plans, nor was the external wail notice with- 
drawn. In September, however, the defendants 
began, in pursuance of that notice, to build a 3-ft. thick 
wall right up against the plaintiffs’ wall. When the 

action was commenced the wall had been raised to a 
height of 5 ft. This would have suggested to any 
architect that a very high building was to be erected. 

The writ was issued on September 26, On October 10 

Mr. Blomfield filed an affidavit to which he 
exhibited certain plans which he said were the 
plans the defendants had adopted for their building. 

That was the first intimation to the plaintiffs that 
there had been any departure from the defendants’ 
original plans. The plaintiffs’ case was that the 
building, even if erected in accordance with these 
amended plans, would interfere with at least one of 
the skylights. Even supposing it did not interfere 
with the light at all, the plaintiffs were quite 
Within their rights in commencing the action inas- 
much as the defendants had never withdrawn their 
“external wall notice,” and the plaintiffs were entitled 
to the costs of the action. The learned counsel said 
that on November 18 the plaintiffs had suggested to 
the defendants, so as to make an end of the matter, 
that they (the plaintiffs) would withdraw any 
objection to the defendants’ building if defendants 
would undertake to build only in accordance with 
the amended plans, and to pay the plaintitts’ costs 
as between solicitor and client. That offer was not 
accepted, and, therefore, the plaintiffs were bound 
to go on with the action. The plaintiffs did not 
admit that the defendants' building as it was now 
proposed to be erected would not interfere with their 
rights, but they were prepared to waive those 
rights if the defendants would give the undertaking 
and pay their costs. 

Evidence having been called to prove that the 
lights were ancient, Mr. G. W. Symons, the manag- 
ing director of the plaintiff company, stated that 
his lease of the premises expired in 1905, the 
defendants having acquired the reversion of the 
lease. The witness spoke as to the importance of 
having plenty of light on the cabinet maker's 
bench, and said that the defendants had never with- 
drawn the “ external wall notice.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Renshaw, the witness 
said that he had offered to surrender the lease to 
the plaintitis for 2,0004 He considered this а 
reasonable offer considering what he had spent on 
the property and the difficulty he would have in 
getting other suitable premises. 

Мг. C. J. Pawley, the plaintiffs’ architect, in the 
Course of his evidence, said that when in September 
his attention was called to the wall which was being 
erected by the defendants, he came to the conclusion, 
from the nature of the foundationsand the thickness 
of the wall, that it was meant to carry out the plans 
which Mr. Blomfield had shown him. If a building 
in accordance with these plans were erected, it 
would make the plaintiffs’ skylight useless for all 
practical purposes. 

On taking his seat in court on the 21st inst., his 
lordship said that since he rose the day previously 
he had studied the question, and now understood, 
he thought, the position. The case was a very 
peculiar one, because, if the plaintiffs succeeded in 
establishing interference with their light, they might 
win all along the line; but, subject to that, the 
question seemed to be solely as to when first the 
plaintiffs knew the defendants were going to alter 
their plans 


Mr. Warrington agreed, and said that no doubt 
plaintiffs architect knew that an alteration would 
be made in June. 

His Lordship: That seems to me to be simply a 
question as to how the costs should be distributed. 

Mr. Pawley, in cross-examination by Mr. Ren- 
shaw, said that when he met Mr. Blomfield on 
June 1, Mr. Blomfield might have told him that 
when he drew the plans he had not noticed the sky- 
lights in the plaintifís building. The only discus- 
sion -on that day was as to whether the plaintitís 
should sell their interest in the lease. No plans 
were produced then. On June 14 Mr. Blomfield 
asked witness if he would agree to the appointment 
of Mr. l'Anson as third surveyor to settle the dispute 
as to the line to which the defendants’ building 
should be set back to, but witness replied that he 
had no instructions in the matter. Mr. Blomfield 
never told him that the defendants had abandoned 
all idea of building in accordance with the original 
plans. Until October rr he had no idea that the 
plans had been altered. In his opinion the new 
buildings proposed to be erected by the defendants 
would affect materially the plaintiffs’ skylights, but 
the eastern skylight would be affected to a much 
greater extent than the western. 

Re-examined, the witness said that there was 
nothing to indicate that the defendants had changed 
their mode of building since they gave the “ external 
wall notice.” 

Mr. Collins, an architect, gave evidence to 
the effect that the defendants’ building, if built in 
accordance with the amended plans, would diminish 
the ‘light coming to the eastern skylight to the 
extent of бо deg. 

This being the plaintiffs’ case, Mr. Renshaw 
called Mr. Blomfield, the defendants’ architect, who 
said that when he saw Mr. Pawley on june 1 he 
told him that the plans which he had then prepared 
were not to be taken as final plans, as they would 
no doubt require alteration. Witness then did not 
produce any plans or drawings. They also dis- 
cussed the set back” of the building. On June 14 
Mr. Pawley and he again discussed the question of 
the line as to the set back of the building, and witness 
suggested that the matter should be referred to 
arbitration. The altered plan was made in June 
after he had received instructions from his Board of 
Directors. The modification of the plan involved 
the setting back all round the plaintiffs’ building. 
The reason why the foundation of the wall which 
had been spoken of was of such a substantial 
character was that the plaintifts’ premises came 
into the possession of the defendants in five years, 
and then the defendants intended to carry it up to 
its full height. He was of opinion that the building 
which the defendants now proposed to erect would 
not materially affect even the eastern skylight in 
the plaintiffs’ premises. 

Cross-examined : The witness said that an archi- 
tect might come to the conclusion from the appear- 
ance and thickness of the foundations of the wall, 
that it was intended to carry the wall up to a height 
of 3o ft. 

Mr. E. B. l'Anson, architect, examined, said that 
he was shown the modified plans of the defendants’ 
proposed building some time before June 22 last. 
He did not think the building would have any 
material etfect on the light to the eastern skylight. 
There would be a slight obstruction, but nothing 
material. 

Mr. Edward Drew Drury, an architect and the 
District Surveyor of Westminster, corroborated the 
evidence ot the last witness. 

This being the defendants’ case, Mr. Renshaw 
addressed his lordship, and submitted that no case 
had been shown for granting an injunction, or even 
damages, except to the extent perhaps of one farthing 
The case had really been reduced to the diminu- 
tion of light to one skylight. He contended that. 
the plaintifís were not justihed in commencing the 
action. The plaintiffs had no right to assume that 
the defendants intended to build according to the 
original plans. 

Mr. Warrington having replied on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, his Lordship, in giving judgment, said that 
the plaintiffs’ case had really come down to the pro- 
posed building of the defendants' obstructing the 
light of only one of the plaintitfs’ skylights, viz., the 
eastern skylight in the workshop. He was of 
opinion that the erection of the defendants' building 
according to the moditied plan would materially 
diminish the light coming to this skylight, and that 
this would cause serious injury to the plaintitís, 
having regard to the fact that this workshop was 
used for cabinet making. He therefore granted an 
injunction with regard to this skylight, and ordered 
the defendants to pay the costs of the action, but 
directed that the Taxing Master should disallow the 
plaintiffs any costs incurred with respect to their 
claim in regard to the skylights in a building which 
was described as the “long stable." 


DISPUTE AS TO A BUILDING COVENANT. 


THE case of Kimber v. Admans came before the 
Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Rigby and Vaughan 
Williams, on the 16th inst., on the appeal of the 
plaintiff from a decision of Mr. Justice Cozens- 
Hardy, in the Chancery Division, refusing to grant 
an injunction restraining the defendant from 


erecting certain flats on certain plots of land 
forming part of a building estate, of which the 
defendant was the owner of an adjoining plot. 

It appeared that each plot of landjwas subject to a 
covenant not to build more than one house upon it, 
and the defendant proposed to build a block of flats 
upon each plot of land belonging to him, which the 
plaintiff alleged was a breach of the covenant. Mr. 
Justice Cozens-Hardy being of opinion, upon the 
construction of the covenant, that each block of 
flats was one house only, and not a series of houses, 
refused the injunction, from which decision the 
plaintiff now appealed. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel 
the Court dismissed the appeal, the Master of the 
Rolls being of opinion that the covenant in ques- 
tion did not refer to the mode in which the building 
was to be sub-divided and let, but to the aggregate 
of the rooms making up the building. The covenant 
was directed not to the parts but to the aggregate. 

Lords Justices Rigby and Vaughan Williams 
agreed. 

Mr. W. H. Cozens-Hardy appeared for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Buckmaster for the defendant. ° 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, v. THE NEW IN- 
CANDESCENT (SUNLIGHT PATENT) GAS 
LIGHTING COMPANY, LIMITED, AND 
OTHERS. 


IN the Chancery Division, on Thursday last week, 
before Mr. Justice Buckley, judgment was delivered 
in this case. The action was brought for an injunc- 
tion, damages, and other relief in respect of alieged 
infringements by the defendants of the plaintiffs’ 
patent (granted to Mr. Oliver Imray in 1886) for 
an improvement in an illuminant appliance for 
burners. 

Mr. Justice Buckley discussed at length the nature 
of the invention. He said a very small amount of 
utility was sufficient to support a patent, and a 
suggestion to the public of the use of a certain rare 
earth mentioned as a means to an end gave utility 
to the patent for the purposes of the Patent Law. 
With regard to the question of infringement, he also 
decided in favour of the plaintiffs, and gave them an 
inquiry as to damages and an order for destruction 
or delivery up of the infringing articles and costs. 
[We are informed that Messrs. Michael Abrahams, 
Sons, & Co. have, on defendants' behalf, served 
notice of appeal from such decision.] 


ABSENCE OF A PROPER AGREEMENT 
WITH REGARD TO EXTRAS. 


AT Brompton County Court, on 
before Judge Stonor, Mr. F. Furneaux, jcheing 
builder, Earl's Court-road, London, S.W., sought to 
recover 121. 13s. from Mr. G. Morey, builder and 
contractor, Newcombe-street, Notting-hill, W., the 
. being ſor balance of an account for work 

one. 

Mr. J. Malkin, solicitor, a ed for t 
and the defendant personally conducted as B 

The plaintiff stated his case as follows : In August 
last the defendant asked him to give an estimate for 
some drainage work, portion of a job which he 
(defendant) had taken under a contract. Plaintiff 
gave a written estimate, the amount being 40/. The 
defendant instructed him to proceed with the work 
but after about a fortnight brought him plans and 
specifications for the work. He then found that so 
many extras were included in the plans and вресін- 
cations that ihe could not make his work pay at the 
price given in. He spoke to the defendant about 
the extras, but the latter said, “Get on with the 
work as quickly as you can, and I will see what I 
can do with you afterwards" The work was 
finished, and an account for 64l. 13s. sent in. The 
defendant paid him 52/.—12/. more than the esti- 
mated price—and the present claim was for the 
balance of 121. 138. 

The Judge: Was there a verbal contrac 
the extras ? What did the defendant say Shea os 
said you could not make the job pay for 4ol. ? 

The plaintiff: He told me to get on with the 
work, and gave me to understand that he would pa 
a ш ргїсе. id 

he defendant: He knew what th 
when he estimated. A competent man d рр 
require plans and specifications to help him in 
giving a price for drainage work like this work, He 
misled me in estimating the job at 40/. 

The Judge : I see the estimate says, “to finish all 
in a workmanlike manner.” But why did the 
різіпіН go оп with the work without a definite 
agreement with regard to the extras, if there were 
any extras 2 

„ ii threatened to clear all the 
men off the job i idn't pay him extra, 
him the extra 124. dud NUMEN 

The Judge : What were the extras ? 

The plaintiff : All the pipes were double-jointed, 
and I didn't know that when I estimated. 

The Judge : Then you ought to have objected to 
do the extras in the absence of a proper agreement 
as to payment. 1 think, however, that you are 
entitled to something extra. 1 find for the plaintiff 
for 2/., with costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22,054.—BURNERS FOR ACETYLENE LAMPS: G. 
e F. W. Bray.—The inventors seek to obviate the 
deposit of carbon upon a Bunsen burner used for 
lighting with acetylene gas; with the burner they 
combine a contrivance in which are side openings 
and an orifice for the gas jet, layers of muslin serve 
to arrest dust particles, and a set of separate jets 
can be disposed to impinge upon one another. 

22,071.—CUT-OUTS, LIGHTNING-ARRESTERS, AND 
OTHER SAFETY DEVICES: F. А. Fleming.—These 
are arranged as either from one line to earth or a 
bridge across thecircuit. In series with one fusible 
cut-out of a series is arranged a single or multiple 
spark. If the fuse-wires are strained with a 
weighted lever, it is provided that when the lever 
falls after a fuse blows it shall complete circuit for 
the next fuse. By another plan the fuse wires are 
strained by means of a spring-controlled arm, which 
is joined to the second lead or earth and moves 
around against the fuse-plates, being released when- 
ever ‘a fuse is broken. An alarm circuit is closed 
before the last fuse is reached. 

22,078. — ROAD CLEANING AND SWEEPING 
MACHINE: А. C. А. Dupuy & F. Ray.—The 
machine performs two distinct operations: its 
bladed drum picks up small stones, and then dust 
and other deposits are swept away into a separate 
receiver. Thedrum is mounted in the fore-carriage 
which also serves as a receptacle for the small stones 
that are guided into it by an apron. At the back of 
the machine is a tool-box for the brush and for large 
stones picked up by hand; the brush gathers the 
dust and passes it from an apron up a concave 
guide to a sub-compartment, gearing from the front 
and rear wheels turns the drum and brush, their 
journals being mounted in slides which can be lifted 
as may be desired, the brushes have bunches of 
bristles that are fixed upon bars carried by screw- 
spokes fitted into the hubs, the rows of the bunches 
being hard and short, and soft and long, in turns. 

22,087.—AIR-EXTRACTORS FOR FACTORIES, &C. : 
W. Platts & С. Н. Cowen.—In one of the many forms 
to which the contrivance is adapted partitions are 
placed so as to divide the uptake into a set of 
passages each of which opens into its own corre- 
sponding downtake ; or a cowl may be placed over 
the uptake, the uptake and cowl being similarly 
divided with partitions, whilst the passing of dust 
and downdraught are prevented by pierced valves 
placed in the downtake. 

22,110.--АХ ACETYLENE GENERATOR: F. Schnee- 
weis.—An open box, made of sheet metal, has а 
sloping bottom and a partition inclined in a 
reversed direction, so as to leave an opening which 
is to be closed, as may be required, with a valve 
turned by an outside handle. The box is charged 
with water, and carbide is laid in the open portion, 
whence it falls through the opening to the bottom 
of the box; a cock at the base of the generator 
serves for removal of the residue. 

22,135.—A LOCKING DEVICE FOR TROLLEYS: 
W. Griſillis.— The pushing backwards or lowering 
of the handle causes a pallet of the anchor escape- 
ment to rest upon a projection formed on one of 
the wheels, which thereupon becomes locked. 

22,141. — WATERPROOF COMPOUND FOR MAKING 
ROOFING-FELTS, PANELS, BRATTICE-CLOTHS, &C.: 
T. Thomsou.—The composition, formed of tar, pitch, 
or some resinous material mixed with ground wood, 
and, it may be, with limeor another drying material, 
and also strengthened with jute, flax, cotton, or 
other cloth, is laid upon a web of fabric, or is 
rolled up in sheets. 1f panels, linings, or veneers 
are required, a fine varnish is mingled with the 
ground wood, which is then spread upon paper, a 
thin fabric, or millboard ; dyes, or pigments, can be 
added if desired. 

22,144-—COMBINED  RIVING-KNIFE AND CIR- 
CULAR-SAW GUARD: T. N. Robinsou.—To a sliding 
block, which is to be lowered or lifted by means of 
screws, is attached a horizontal arm that carries a 
curved plate, which serves as a guard for the saw's 
front and top. Another curved plate, on to which 
is cast or bolted a riving-knife, forms the back 
guard; it is lifted by the wood when it is being 
sawn, and is hinged on to a block, which is clamped 
to the curved plate upon the horizontal arm. 

22,182.—BLAST AND CUPOLA FURNACES: А. 
Revnolds.—Gas and compressed air are supplied to 
the tuycres, inclined downwards, of the furnace, the 
air pipes being joined to the main air-supply pipes 
and having pipes which convey compressed air to 
the producers; by another arrangement gas from 
only one producer is supplied to the tuycres, or the 
latter may be fed with air and gas from some 
chambers underneath the furnace, and joined to 
remote sources of air and gas respectively ; for 
smelting or melting purposes solid fuel is not used, 
and if chromite is to be smelted, for obtaining ferro- 
chrome, acid or neutral linings are provided for the 
furnaces wherein water gas should by preference 
be utilised. 

22,207.— HEATING AND VENTILATING WORK- 
sHoPs: I. Hercelle-Leruste.—VFor workshops where- 
in steam, vapours, and odours are produced to any 
great extent, the root is rendered non-condensing 
bv stopping up its chinks, or external air is excluded 
by means of an isolated air-chamber, which is made 
beneath the roof to keep the temperature constant ; 
tbe walls also are made non-conducting as regards 


heat, whilst heating pipes, arranged in front of 
openings for the admission of fresh air, maintain a 
sufficiently warm temperature within; the air 
charged with moisture is carried away by means of 
ventilators and fans, which also draw fresh air into 
the workshop. 

22,241.—ROOFS FOR PAVILIONS, STATIONS, MAR- 
KETS, &: W. Tester.—The roofs consist of trian- 
gular sections, which are supported upon an outer 
framework and by radial suspension cables or 
chains, secured to either outer pillars or the ground. 
The framework is composed of braced girders or radial 
ribs, and has concentrical polygon-shaped girders. 
If a permanent structure is to be erected the spaces 
between the columns may be filled with brickwork, 
and drainage gutters are fitted in the radial ribs, 
but for temporary purposes the framework may 
consist of timber and scaífold-poles, carrying а 
canvas covering upon suspension ropes and rods. 

22,242.—ARTIFICIAL STONE: G. А. Kiefer. — By 
adding sulphuric acid of 66 deg. Be, together with 
sawdust, dust, ashes, sand, peat debris, &c., to 
ground hydraulic lime, the latter becomes partly 
converted into calcium sulphate ; then is added an 
admixture of calcined plaster and borax solution, 
and the mass is run into moulds; the plaster em- 
ployed, which should be quite anhydrous, is pro- 
duced by a complete calcination of gypsum. 

22,202.—SUPPORTS FOR GIRDERS, ROOFS, 
BRIDGES, &C. : H. Righby.—A double-ended knuckle- 
block is made with stops or ribs that bear against 
surfaces of the saddle pieces as the fabric expands 
or contracts unduly by reason of variations of tem- 
perature, one end of the girder, &c., rests upon the 
block, which, when it becomes inclined, is thereby 
prevented from slipping out of its position. 

22,279.—CONTINUOUS KILNS FOR BRICKS, LIME, 
&c.: F. G. Maardt,—The invention concerns kilns 
that are heated with gas generated beneath the kiln 
chambers, the ovens or generators being after the 
kind that are heated (before they are charged with 
coal) by the products of combustion. A set of 
transverse arched chamber; are arranged under the 
kiln chambers, and gas is generated in the former 
from coal. The gas passes upwards, through open- 
ingsin the tloor, to the kiln chambers, and is there 
burned together with air. Openings in the floor 
convey waste gases to the empty generators, and 
then through flues into the main flue, their passage 
being regulated with dampers. As the generators 
first charged are exhausted the coke is taken out, 
and the other generators are charged, in their turn, 
with coal. 

22.302.— WASTE WATER FLUSHING: %. & S. H. 
Dibble (Samuel Dibble & Son).—An open chamber, 
into which the sink discharges, is provlded with 
edges that are turned over, and leads to a tipper 
that is mounted within a trapped hopper joined to 
the basin's tlushing rim ; in some instances a straight 
channel, having a trap in its lengtb, is laid between 
the tipper and the sink. 

22,319.—TILES FOR ROOFS AND WALLS: K. Y. 
Folcv. — To prevent the passage of rain or snow the 
tiles upper surface is fashioned with transverse 
ribs, over which will fit grooves that are formed in 
the tiles under surface, the ribs are curved or 
bevelled, in order that water may run down them, 
and the grooves are formed broader than the ribs. 

22,430.—COCKS AND VALVES: Н. C. Schmidt. — 
For taps or cocks which are constructed so as to 
close in the direction of the How. The valve is set 
upon ithe spindle at а point between its seat anda 
bridge into which the spindle's inner end is screwed, 
whilst the spindle's outer end is passed through a 
smoothened hole in the tap's casing. 

22,448.— FUEL-ECONOMIsING STOVES: IV. M. & 
D. Keith. — A portable grate is devised that may be 
used, for economising fuel, with existing fire-grates. 
It consists of a sunken grate to be fixed by its 
hooked brackets upon the front bars of an ordinary 
grate, and having a sloping plate pivotted to its 
back with pins, The sloping plate will adjust the 
incline of the sunken grate so as to regulate the 
amount of fuel to be laid upon it, and, whilst turn- 
ing the ashes away from the grate, will also deflect 
heat into the room and warm the supply of air to 


the grate. 
— eet — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. А. W. Hennings on 
“The Exterior Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles in 
Street Buildings "—illustrated by lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Calculations, Measurements, and Plans and Sections. 
8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, — Professor J. H. Poynting on 
Recent Studies in Gravitation.” о p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students? Mecting).— 
Messrs. В. Humphrey, and H. E. O'Brien, on “ Bearing 
Springs." 8 p.m. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
(Architectural Cra/tsmen's Society).—Mr. J. Lochhead 


on The Decay of Building Materials." 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Architectural Association.—Spring visit to the 


Artisans’ Dwellings in course of erection on the Millbank 
estate. 2 р.п. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks о Works! Institution. 


—Annual Dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6. 30 
p. m 


[FEB. 24, 1900, 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanit 
Officers). Inspection at the Sutton b Wort 
3 p.m. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Mr. C. One 
“ Travel, part of ап Architect's Education, with time. 
light illustrations. 7 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural A ssociation.—Visit to Shri 
hill Cable Station and Macdonald-road Electric Ligh 
Station, 

People's Palace Architectural Society.—Visu toL C.C 
Sewage Works at Barking. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Adjourned discussion on the 
paper read at the last meeting by Mr. Н. T. 5%), 
entitled “Тһе Bacterial Treatment of Sewage." & p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Ойсез).– 
Dr. Joseph Priestley on Ventilation, Warming, and 
Lighting.” 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

Builders Clerks’ Benevolent Instit ution.—Annual 
general meeting of donors and subscribers. 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
О ).— Inspection at J. Knight & Son's Soapwais, 
Silvertown. 3 p. m. 


Institution of Civil Enegineers.—Mr. John Devraxe 
on Corrosion of Marine Boilers.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Society оу Arts.—Professor Charles A. Сагиз Жїл, 
M.A., on '* Pneumatic Despatch.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offen 
Dr. J. C. Thresh on Water Supply, Drinking Water, 
Pollution of Water." 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society. —Mr. John Begg o: 
“ Johannesburg Before and After the War, from an Archi 
tect's Point of View." 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY MARCH 1. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures en 
Matters connected with Building) .—Mr. C. Stanley Pean 
on Electric Light Stations," 8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers Society. — Mr. M. 
O'Gorman on “ Ventilation of Large Buildings.” $pam. 

London Institution.—Professor Silvanus P. Тћотрос 
on Electric Locomotion illustrated. 6 p.m. 

Royal [nstitution.—Dr. Charles Waldstein on “ Recent 
Excavations at the Argive Heræum (in Greece)”—ilius 
trated by lantern slides. l. 3pm. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Pager on “ Нето 
lytic Zinc as a Protective Metallic Coating for Iron and 
Steel,” by Mr. William Paddon. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Mr. H. D. Searles Wood on Building 
8 p.m. 


Officers). — 
Materials. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3. 


Institution o us ior Engincers.—Visit to. Messrs. 
Maudslay, 57 4 Field's Belleville Boiler Works, Eas 
Greenwich. 3 p.m. * 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Vist, t i2 
p.m., to Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Meeting at Carpenter 
Hall at 6 p. in., when Mr. Henry Adams will read ri 
on Some Comparisons of Graphic Statics Applied 10 
Roofs.” 

Royal Institution, — The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
¢“ Polarised Light." I. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations fo 
Oficers).—Inspection at the Express Dairy 
Farm, College Farm, Finchley. 3 p.m. 


r 44 nila " 


Company 


— — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 7.-Ву WILLIAM WESTON (at 


Paddington). 
Paddington.—35, Goldney-road, u. t. 62] yrs. £t. a 
87., r. 54. ee reer „ i 
Maida Hill. 3, Delamere-ter,, u.t. 43 YTS, £T T Е 
104. 195., т. 6 ꝗ . tt 
Bayswater.— 42, Burlington rd., u. t. 59 yrs, 8.7. E 
12/.,е r. 603 2. 3s й 


100, Talbot-rd., u. t. 59 yrs., gr. 134, r. 75. 

February 8.— Ву ToorELL & Sons (at 
Maidstone). 

Sutton Valence, Kent.—North-st., four freehold 

cottages 

By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at n 

: , h.—A moiet the 

is de, ing Coed Cae Newydd Farm, 


12a.or. 21 p., f. — * 
А. moiety of the minerals underlying с 
Presciad Farm and Саеги Rigby Fields, 


.... 
.- ж. . э е“ е4...!.............. 


. 
Qe. wl a acu 9.9/0 07е 076.5 06 € эө ыы 


бо 
Ё a. 2 x. 6 p. ...шш.... АНАН ` 
One-third share cf the minerals underlying x 
Trescoed Farm, 23a. 2r. 30 p., f. % an 
One-third share of the minerals underlying 


Upper and Lower Ynysddn and Tycopp^ 
188 a. 1T. 16 p., f.. 1 „ . 
Bedwellty, Monmouth. — Three-fourths of n. 
minerals underlying Place Farm, 1782. Ж 


..... 


14...............х.." 


Басы 

111 a. rr. 6 p., f.... E 

February 12. —By WALTER LUDLOW & Brisco 
(at Birmingbam). 


Edgbaston, Warwick. — 186, Hagley-rd., u.t 5! 


то 
у15., g. T. 112. BS. q.... а ча 
February 13. By FREDERICK WARMAN. e | 
Clerkenwell.—8, Red Lion-st., f., e. r. 1414. pee 
Highbury.— 105, Highbury-quadrant, u. t. 4 n 5% 


ee 
.........а.....%%4»% i 


gr. 1346 135. .... 
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1 | Feb 5 
i FF; ᷑ о ide 
S February 1 DONS rom, з: | : PRI 
2 b 5.—-B iboats MIC, CES 
" puero. andis y Linnert & Lave US CURRENT (Conti 
H. ottenham.— 54 and 6 urrie-rd., f. edu Good middli inwed). 
EI БІН 50, Vicarage-td., f... кенда 689 | Common midi and Second. Á sd. £ PRICES 
л Би 5 Sons, | m <n NUMEN Е s 3 59 3 E: a 3 cule ee (Continued) 
M ts £r 1 өза ышы өз» е 9. о ес Dae 25 le 
| ү 1 8 a yrs, a Nen Penh Treadway-st., Baltic 8 Norwegian ies 22256 8 3 5 о 1 uality o o per thousand at railway d 
" , € ington-rd., u.t. 45% у Ө Du Danzi к ram e. as 210 0 3 5 9 Salt Gl ipped y epót. 
34 and 36, Add ARMES - Угз., BT. TORT ' Small ^ Stettin—Large ey e azed .... 40 o perth 
КОК , Ad 3 E DET 3 * ЕЕЕ ТЕГІ” rt 
— ати DEL I MN IL. „„ MT ousand les than best. 
T ord. — V * "D ER 
ix Е Сайма. ене» f. VVA 700 а RR EEO nod 2.49 о Best emer „„ 7 O per yard deli 
77 Kensingt oS g. T. 34. 105., reversi ........... Elm TETE 2 ва .. 500 б Best G Cement es. 6 , delivered. 
A Eton. 26 Port , rsion in 6 440 A әзгеееее T 10 O round ВІ * 92 та 3 9 
БЫ тоз, Т, nn \ en-rd., u.t. 65 185 Ae по] Bi 222 52 Н 52 о 6150 Nore.—The i Lime.. 2 Е per ton 
Е By d mp NE New Í 33% 3 10 о 410 о |G charge 5 lime is exclusi n ; 
Barnsbury. — 12, "hornhill.c & SoNs. Ы 285 53 Birc mw so cate 3 7 6 4 5 о р Lime . ive of the ordinary d 
us dt, e. r. çol Е res., u.t. 49 yrs. Wainsc tch Pine Timber | 3 2 6 515 О nage Fire-cla . 12s. od. per Р 
ртр and s, Barnsbury-gr., u. . 64 yrs. E duis ah шер МИД 317 6 4 10 е у in sacks, 315. 6d yard, delivered 
box Hoxton.—66, Dd u.t. 64 yrs., g. r. 127 es 475 ront g. & Dutch) ic ft.— 4 10 0 ST . per ton at rly, dpt. 
2. 51. 58, e. r. 354 nist, ud. 34b yrs, г. nop | Lathwood: per cul nominal ONE. 
и. Brighton, Sussex e an and eet 1 Petrat ‚ рег cubic fathom 2 15 a eis: Bach ter in blocks s. d. 
cae 52} yrs., f. r. 214 qs. 6d and 31, York-rd., wt 370 | Riga d aditus 315 9 | Beer " 5 ft. cube, del 
E Feb s T: 1857. ... iu N C Grinshi „ j deld. rly. depa 
е ruary 16. —B acid mi gioia. d orway Р l 49999 б 6 3srinsh 33 m ” t. 
C yT B. Wes 1,91 oles, ſt. ..... то ill ‚1 6 
| amden Town.—165 und . WESTACOTT. ,91o | Oak Sta per it. run .... 4 10 о 510 o | Brown Portland i сала I IO ” T 
(x г. tof, 8 ieee ста College st Memel, Crown mille full size pipe 001 о о 1 Darle (Пана blocks 2 л "n ” 
ur КА 7 E. T. Д 9 24...» = 3 
41 кошка е: 39 yrS., Danzi 4-2. a а ecceccsee 220 О О E DERE » 2 I ” 5 
ET e 158 сое т BoA aingle ean о6о 3 nne EE E^ ^ o» 
Shoreditch. 8, 12, and 2, Holywel „. r. United Star F 9 * " 
515 IE 8, 12, and zo, Holywell-row, f., т. 740 не Ріре (дош). „ voc B5 dawa Do к ” 
us on Finsbury Pak б, Ti ae ааа w, бут. extra , extra heavy and double 37 10 о 2: о о landings both sides n 
TI yrs. , K. r. 94. gs e insbury Park E Шаа 2,280 Indian Teake .. mE UE 6 S O O (under Sy n sizes s.d 
e 6, Gillespie-rd., 14 «т. 484. ute таб БИ t. 66 British Теле ......;....-per load 32 о 35 0 is 40 tt. sup.) 2 7 
| Contractions A 7. yrs., B-r. 101, r. 324. d 575 Mahogany, per cen 55 go O O 16 10 : " A 6 in. Rubbed Di r 05 super. 
475 ground-rent ; s ің these lists.— ET 245 Honduras, car superficial— 3 8 o 3 in. sawn bo tto.. 2 тоф Y: depot. 
. ; Lgr. ſor .—F.g.r. f N go av o Cs th side , 
e кроне ground-rent ; easehold ground rent; freehold | Tabasce, d. %)) TE slabs (random sizes) жы 
] f. for freehold: -rent; g.r. for nd - rent; i. g. r. f Tabasco, d 4454ж» о 44 о ! 3 in. self-f. sizes) 1 
or freehold ; c. fo round-rent ; . for| Mexican. 0... зеза О o si aced D 3 
estimated r copyhold E nt ; r. for rent: exican, d ТОР о 4 о о о ” 55 
) annum: rental ; u. t. for unex г for leasehold ; e.r fe | Panama, d Os эзет зев» as E O о о 54 9 ” ” 
nid square a e ced st. for idem A E р.а. for р African. do „ 904 0 8 ЎН Best TILES. 
vgl , . . 2 я i еъ ....... : Б s $ 
' gx yd. for yard. place, ter. for terrace ; P oe > *. for са о. РАМ “.в..-вгтшшв-.. 5 с 34 o o 4 1178 coe tiles 2: 5. 
e —— — | жау. D ара о оо 6 о о 5 | Best Brosel valley tiles о © per 1,000 a 
t x » eee eee өөө ج‎ M e... , t 
а > Walnut Curls (good ind нн о о 5 = : " Hip iod alee e 2 e Er doz. D depót. 
ty E овое о пе І, 
Le RICES CURRENT OF MA Do so: (planks dogs) 2” 5 o ні 9 о 1 3 8.... 4 О рег d ” ч 
wrs TERIALS 2 Bl n, per foot superfi . ) "э эз o 9 o 5 0 . 5 » " 
2 WOOD.* . Se wale per ton cial...... O o М о 7 6 іп. іп. SLATES. 
©. РегР | ut (lo 5. . e e EN 6 оо 20 X ro best 
M | etersburg standard hundred ji d PA ed foot cube.. gd 1$ 6 74 aL s blue Bangor. 5 5.4. 
п White Sea nares: Sequoia (Cali р: and boar оло 16 t seconds I 5 орегі 
p e Sea : first yellow d sd ifornian red ds) o т Suus у „ 101 ооо of 1200 at 
iE Second w deals.. . . £34, foot cube wood) 9 о 20X1 50 ry. dep. 
Third do. әвгееглегееегее se n o o 23 10 о Whitewood Ас , per 3 o oen blue Portma е * 6 | ” р 
ра Batt VVV 1 о о 8 ‚ erican 7 . (logs) 9 I oc .. на 
= ra ky iy MERE О 3 Wap) оза отэ miro ber .. 7353 0 : 
um емее frst yellow deals папага NM и boards).. o I 9 ar a кыйс D: 5 " 
E — ond do. овое 9-0 1 pine... ” 9 е о з 1 x 8 Е green. 1 " 
d Batt се.еевевегеегееееве 5 о 17 10 - : BONOS ` o 2 3 о 9 20X »9 1 2 6 
155 7 P ti ү апа 205. less respec: 1210-0 13 10 : arrah * logs 8 : 9 о : : 5 тш ‘green 6 15 о " 77 
22 etersburg, white deals Пак pes .4........(ріааіе) о 3 o s 16x 8 edan gree „ 
large pars each, fresh 9 9 n 10 
Do. white battens ө........ II IO Lance ——— еее ' 95 9*3 д ” E 6 ” 
шы Ба (кырр е dios Dom o Mes VVV гои 
— 14 . ... е “ „ „0 3; . 
ve ria mixed yellow deals .... 10 о о - — icy ET | ” 
м? Fourth do. 6 %%% 9.890 55 1 o 0 21 о о МСК ) о о Sua 
Fifth do. .ееезеегвееәееегее 14 о o 17 о v TO CORR 
"m Battens, 304. pivot 59252 St ив то о 1310 M 1вом—Ріб, in Scotl METALS. G. H. L (B | ESPONDENTS 
(г NI A , and тоз, 110 о 12 10 0 per Welsh, in AE e... ton 3 8 11 week (Below our limit). T. M. G А 
т Fi itewood, to to 20 Do. до, at works in Wales, cis: 9 o о о о | NOTE.—Th ‚б. (Too late; 
PE innish unsort per cent. less. Staffordshire, i ales..... o 91 and с responsibili POSES ERE 
pue ed sh . 8 5 0 pa ponsibil " 
Battens, ae peti deals Coprer—Briti ire, in Lond 10 о pers read ity of si 
NS, IOS, MEET: ritish cak ndon.... 9 o o authors, at meetin gned articl 
T wn ss. less respec- оо 11 10 о Sc selected eand ingot .. 4 = 9 11 15 о "m ES, rests, of 28 es, letters, 
+ itewood eets, stro Kae Same 78 15 cati anol sndert » WI th 
Norwegi » 5 to 10 per cent. reta, strong... iei .. 79 5 0 Bo g Jta ertake to е 
ae Thi 40 second 5 ve 2.92 9229 78 8 9 (EREKET 84 538 8 о о Lette relurn rejected 
it and се tens, Воо 8 YELLOW METAL . i ч өле босо ө rs or communications (b TE 
v W ‹ о. . 7 1 IO о Е ig TTTTTETET d. o оо DE ve en du li S eyond 
> nrbs tos. less. еооооо оа те 7 18 м 9059 Speed ге....шш-» 7d. 5 ў EERE 18 5 news items 
g, Crown Deck d 715 0 She Com. „F 16 13 We are compell rnals are NO 
40 ft. 3 in. eals, eet, Engli — 2 о о о giving add ed to decli b. 
e 2 6 „% „%.ũ ö 0 „60 . > А о A * 2 . 
St. Lawrence Pine TS z§ о n gone 18 7 6 piven cubiect 1h to a contribut ks and 
| E 2- deals, &c., per т о о | Viei оа 18 17 6 o o о | by the Editor, w e approval of or to write an article i 
st, Bright and Dry, regular si ا‎ Montagne у: . „ten 27 0 0 o o o | factory. The Mam retains the Pg article, M QUE is 
TL " "TIPP € Ы 422% Т 
Be , " regular sizes 13 00 2 = наар и es 2117 6 9 All communicati sarily imply i proof of an arti 
, ( . А р t A 
sizes 1 I о о ralian ..2.-.. 22 o о m unicatio y its acce rticle 
3rd 2 oddments oS ы english 2 i Wd. oe ооо RA Haula be adde NE 155 
a re ida o о ewes Ra тар" о о ngt Ad esse ary ..: 
| "EM iments ss оо FV КЕСЕНЕ fo adveriacnents and other EDITOR ; those 
ч as Қ ге gular sizes б о оо مد مه مه مه مه‎ mas з TEENA о e а оо $ mot to ihe Katot. ressed to THE RUBRI business 
; . : У 
E First, antes deals, Ke. e UT о о 5 Linseed OILS Н ее ER, and 
dE Seco 9535956525252 06 Cocoan „%%% ee : 
| Third " ips ... 10 O O 12 Do ut, e. tOn 2 
— F T En 59990230920 1 10 0 ‚ Ce lon .. wo ee en 2 XP 0050 оо 4 8 о о о 
: V e даро ae e INN 0 „ ооз тте TENDERS 
.....ае е "c 0 : LÀ 
p №25, éd., and ан 535 10%, 15 0 950 Do. „ pale „ : 10 O 2 o 5 should be addressed «т ин under thi 
E Glide ст Spruce deals, Kc i . аў o o „ o o Publish VVL is headin 
" ( . ad ecc в.о e ThA , па must g 
Usted an battens, and f $ &c. 9 o Oleine ..... i 25100 ОО ce Tenders unles ursdays, М reach us 
T рме pitch binê 8 15 5 5 : 8 Lubricating U. 8. e i; s o 20 о 5 ш ling rd йытыр шош ut: 
E Preje ed oP eee о ack „ HUE о 19 5 is gi ers accept d cannot publish chitect 
Ps 1 by 6} сас, рег square 10 10 о : Tan Stockholm. ..еггвоегегееееее а 8 о о о 2 Zio 8 any list in nee amount of the Tender 
" 7 1n. їн yellow 5 o O сае. ecce ccce .. .. barrel I 3 6 000 reasons. ] ess in some exce б 21 lowest Tender i Tender 
id i by 6} and уіп. y " EN 525 16 8 VCC т о н и = * Denote BOR COSE Und foe speci 
: эө эе о Wa ela at A RA RA ee 4 СІ 
5 » ii B poser 5 с 12 6 Г 40 5 о 57225 accepted. t Denotes provisional! j 
E : n low .... 8 6 11 6 BRICKS, & ly accepted. 
P А .... 9 6 , C. B 
0 ayi a K ad uis P ded ои Am „ BICKLEY (Salop).— For the exec 
w : r А ee uti ; 
# у ez and zin. rst white 7 9 : Gries. and ousand alongside, in riv Aldersey Daven o Rural District C of water suppl 
white Eee yellow and 7 6 9 Smooth. Brel 32 о . er, | wich :— port, C. E., 152, H Council. Mr f. 
| 20g aug n. tongued, and 6 Facing Stace. TM " For Cast ‚ Hospital-street, Nant- 
ren .....-:ш-.-.. « . А m 39 -f š 
bahe (icio) snd yellow and 8 6 Pen bers 3: „ ээ Cochrane & Co. ron Mains, 6%. 
4 by eh and and 9 6 Red Wi 62 „ 6 „ „6 „ „ ое 30 0 77 „э м ME xcd іе 8. «аге» Оп sch а 
| white (ditt nern yellow 6 Best F ire Cuts .. 3 саи » а гай d 4-in. pi edule of prices. 
| by 6} ope . = 6 | Best ny el. p way дерді. For Laying 2 Posen tee жш 
г | 7 m. еа бее u : 27 ім У 
MH hte du) t yellow and 6 76 oe icu: : nn Bi А J. Т. Gresty, Willaston RUN dd 
analy aero io percent. les 6 o Best Stourbridge 9 gi " For H. | R 4 
and. at 15 рег cent. us less. 7 o Fire Bricks " ” Gl ‘ydrants, l'aires d Fi ет 436 
Danzig ess than Best White Glazed 84 о enfield & Ken Е: , and Fittings. 
ы. and Мете! Fir Ti Streicher Glazed Е M » nedy, Kilmarnock*..O 
| BÊ adai ir Timber— Headers = „... 260 O „ Т Не .. On schedule of prices. 
т ding ..... per Quoins and Bull. 240 0 „ : D " J. T. Gresty, Will munication Pipes. 
a Th | 0 2 6 6 66 „6 6 6 „„ 3 1 nose 77 Қ i , aston, hear Nant s * 
gj landed ied named are 2272, uw Pos pa ble Headers. „ » | wich” . . On schedule of 
f be added А, е docks, T for the wood : est Dipped Salt 320 O ” ” ” С prices. 
Шога сеи as imported Сатса Stretcher е » LONMEL (1 
to arriv +» approx and tretchers n dwell reland).— Е 
€ at the curr imately shoul and Heade «апр, for the С А от (ће erection f : 
ent trade prices. uld | Quoins and Bi il 240 O وو‎ Neil Boles, ы a сы of artisans 
nose .... nis è ^ n " labourers' sete avert СЕННЕН вео 
(v 2.0 О gy Cleary & Sons s ungarvan-road. Á 
T T T Clonmel,* t NC Cladstone-street 2,070 
street N dwellings, Dillon- 
DENN 2-шы Ue 1907.5 


[See also page 199. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Those marked with an asterisk () are advertised in thia Number. Competitions, р. Iv. Contracts, pp. Iv. vi. vill, ix, x, & xxl, Public Appointments, pp. UX. 4 


COMPETITIONS. 
Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. be dey че 
Accident and General Hospital ........ ECCE m Cameron Hospital Committee ......| 1001. ; 5000 .. . . . . . e „„ April 11 
Hospital $0090909509*9290990990005020025409 IT . 0 %%% 0% % 6 6 %% 6 „%% ГТТІТІІТІТТІТІ Glasgow Parish Council %% % % әөееезе» 150. $ 1001, » 504, ГТТІГІЛТІТГІТІТТҮГІЛІ 111 ӘегеевееӘеееееееь ееебее8зееееевееве866 0489096. 0 date | 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &., Supplied by а 
Street Works, Mulgrave-road, е 8 анта Moe West Hartlepool Corporation ......| J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, Town Hall .............. га Feb. ?; 
Additions to School, Elgin, Nn. o ш у. “d А Reid & Wittet, Architects, Кішіп............................................. do. 
Additions to Schools, Daltry-street .. Seis e Hull School Воагі ..................... Botterill & Co., Architecte, 23, Parliament - street, "Нш . . s do. 
Additions to Convent; Mallow, Ireland ........... E 8. F. Hynes, Architect, 21, South Mall, Cork ................... SH. do. 
Oak Pale Fenoing, бс road e Dover Town Council .......... 1 6 . Н. E. Ntilgoe, Civil Engineer, Town Hall V РЕТИ d» | 
Building Materials, Thorpe — € — ИНЕ Norfolk County Asylum Visitors... P. E. Hansell, The Close, Norwich ................ e E do. 
Granite and Slag . . Mem Nottinghamshire County Counoii] E. P. Hooley. Shire Hall ............... „ M e do. 
Asphalting Footpaths, &., Hartburn.......................| Stockton R. D. C... W. Burton, Surveyor, Billingham c iS do. 
Cottage, Dunster Station, Somerset qo теі Great Western Railway СО. iss 9. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. ......................................... do. 
Alterations to Workhouse Infirmary ......... — ТЫ ....| Belfast Guardian . . Young & Mackenzie, Engr., Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast do. 
Making -up Walters’ Yard, Вготіеу........................... Bromley U.D.C........... e Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent................. V do. 
*Puddling and Making Pond Water-tight, Clapton ...... Hackney Уеябгу........................... Chief Surveyor, Town Hall, Mare-street, N. EK. ES ЖӘне Feb. 8 
‘Stores and Materials AN CE NERONE 5 umstead Vestry........... „............| Engineer, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plumstead.................. ir do. 
Brick Bridge, Rochford............ ........... F Essex County Council .................. P. . Sheldon, Civil En neer, Duke-atreet. Chelmsford.............. do. 
Sewage Disposal Tank, &c., Rostrevor ........ MS Great Northern on сэ (Ireland)| Mr. рейд die, C. E., Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. da. 
Flags, Kerbs, Жс....................................... өзгені сабое Wardle (Lancs.) 0. ә...) V. Wilson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wardle...... E do. 
Private Street Tone Riley- TOM FFV Enfield U. D. C. eere R. Collins, Court House, Enfield .................. ............................ do. 
Road Works. . e e Erdington U. D. CCC... . H. H. Humphries, Engineer, Public Hall, Erdington ....... Vivis HS do. 
Granite, Же. ...................... €—— — банер Litherland (Lancs.) U.D. C. ....| W. B. Garton, Surveyor, 25, Sefton- road, "Litherland . do. 
Whlnstone (400 tons) J” они к RHENO US ...| Larne (Ireland) U. D. ............ W. Pinkerton, Surveyor, Town Hall ...... VVV do. 
Street Works, Bismarck - street src $T dd A Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.)Corporation Е. N. Hunter, Surveyor, Town Hall ...................... PE do. 
Sea Wall, Wern, Llandonna................... ҚТТС ТРЕНЕРІ J. Owen, Architect, Menai Bridge, North Wales ..... Pare peor do. 
Offices, Dyce, Aberdeen, N.B................. e Messrs. John Milne & Co., Ltd. ...| Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineer, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen ..... do, 
a rs House, Talla Reservoir ........................ ......| Edinburgh Water Trustees Leslie & Reid, Civil Engineer, 724, George: street, Edinburgh ... do, | 
rkmen's Houses, ТаПа....... TEE Ес НИ AUR do. do. do. 
EI. -up Roads... Fulham Vestry .............. sosesssseeee-| Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Qreen, 8.М/............ Ee аре do, | 
*Engine Pump, &c., also ‘Laundry and Ward Fittings... Basingetoke паа. TEE See А4тегсізетепі.................................................. r do. 
Street Works, Avenue-road, &с._........ e еа исне Leigh-on-Sea U.D.C.. ...........| Е. E. Smee, Surveyor, 12, West Smithfield, 177/ööÜ Mar.! 
Street Works, Newsome- street, KG. ͤ ò N Bolton Town Council ....... 8 8 iis W. Marsden, Surveyor, Town Hall ...... . . . . . ДІ do. 
Reer ! od d Rte Aberdare Gas Со. ........................ Stevenson & Birstal, Engineers 38, Parliament-street, S. W.. do. 
„Underground Conveniences ....................................... Ealing U. D. C. . 0.000 Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, W........... DE e do. 
Alterations to Business Premises, High- street. Daventry Co-operative Society... ..Д Secretary, Society's Offices, High-street, Daventry .................... Mar. ? 
Waterworks, Findochty ..... .................................. ....| Banff District Committee .......... . J. Barron, Civil Engineer, 1, Bon Accord-street, Aberdeen ......... do. 
Drain т оше Kast Kilbride e .....| Lanark County Council ............... W. L. Douglass, Clvil Engineer, 3, Clydesdale-street, Hamilton... do. 
Steam g. Le. J ⁵⁵?h1!f НА НЕСИ Sunderland Corporation .............. J. F. C. Snell, Civil Engineer, Dunning- ‘street, дец. N do. 
pulling does Old Building ......................... TR 8t. George-in-the- PAM Guardians| G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, В... — УУ do. 
»Hartshill Granite... % „„ ее Ф. Thame R. D. C. SOC „ % %%% %% „ „ „ 6 „% „ „ 660% 0% ee District Surveyor, Thame .ө..Шше»- PY TU YSIS 000064568, Mar. 3 
Surveyor’s Materials ...... O РИИ M СУР .| Headington Б.р, С ^. | L. Turner, Surveyor, New Headington, Gl eee do. 
Church Hall, Aboyne, N.B. .................. T Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 10, Bridge-street, Aberdeen... do. 
*Four Blocks of Schools verre Hendon School Board . . eee. G. E. T. Lawrence, Architect, 22, Buckingham-street, me sites do. 
"Hospital Extenaslon.........................- .. eee eee eee, Coventry Corporation PLORA SE | Сиу Engineer, 8t. Магу'в Hall, Coventry ене) Mar. 5 
*Works and Materials .............. FF eee . e. . Hendon U. D. C.... . . . .. .] Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Hendon, N do. 
Drainage Works, Mill Hill ............... ICC. E ا‎ ollard & „фо 31, Old Queen-street, Westminster 5 do. 
Culverts, &c., Great Bentley .................................... Clacton U. D.C. ane Taylor Sons, Civil Engineers, 27, Great George-street, S. W | do. 
Portland Cement, Lime, «с. ...... FF . Thames Ditton U. FF A. J. Henderson, {vil Engineer, Brabant Villa, one DAD: do. 
Road Stone, Wrexham ...... .................... PEU Denbighshire County Council ...... E: W. Jones, Surveyor, Wrexham ...................-. mr do. 
5 Works, Баа Cheshire... VERREM CE inser ....| Wirral R. — а ева E 1 Surveyor, Council Offices, Wirral п... do. 
FCC e e Shifnal e criteri: Berrington, Engineer, Bank Buildings, Wolverhampton do. 
8 Belfast . ee eee ... . . 0 . Great Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland) T. Morrison, Amlens-street Terminus, Dublin . . . . . . . . . do. 
Additions to St. Peter's Hospital . . . . . . . . .. Bristol Union Guardians ............| W. 8. Skinner, Architect, Baldwin-street, Bristol . - do. 
School, near Sheftteld...................... — ——— Clowne School Board |.................. Rollinson & Son, Architects, 13, Corporation-street, Chesterfield do, 
‘Paving, Kerbing, anae Dar d ID ———:—— Leyton U. D. C. . 4. Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. . . . . . e Mar. 6 
"Works and à ише %» Көө ө; do. do. 
Reservoir, & . . .. . . „ Nr сша ) R.D.C. .| W. Н. Stanley, Civil Engineer, Trowbridge ................................ do. 
Portland Cement, Road Stone, Же. ........................... Bath Corporation ................. ...... C. R. Fortune, City Surveyor, Guildball, sath ТОРТ PRÉ 1 do. 
Maintenance and Repair of Main Roads.....................| Kent County Council . County Surveyor, 86, Week - street, Maldstone. e do. 
Sewerage Works. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . e Plymouth Corporation.................. See Advertisement. . 2 . os "X Mar. 7 
Coal and Coke —Uniforms................. „5 PER Westminster 'Vestry..................... Surveyor, Town Hall, Westminster, 8. W... КЕРЕККЕ O! 
*Making-up Cottingham-road, Penge......................... . | Lewisham Board of Works ......... Surveyor! 8 Department, Town Hall, Catford, `8, * do. 
Making · up Radford - road, Hither шоп. „„ do. do. do. 
„Wood Paving. . e Greenwich Board of Works ......... 141, Greenwich-road, Greenwich .................. . . . . . . . 1 do. 
*Road Making and Paving Works ИАЕА до. do. do. 8 
Steel Rails (1,900 tons) ........................ iss ceived ia беу тый Durban ТА Corporation .........| Webster, Steel, & Co., 5, East India-avenue, E.C........ РИЕТИ. Маг. ; 
‘Furnishing Schools ............ Vis ch qe kv ын E alifax School Board ................ Offices of the Board, 22, Union-atreet, Halifax . .. . . ...... Mar. i 
*Works and Materials ....... Was aU MONTE Hornse TU 00. Во e ше Engineer, Council's ‘Offices, Southwood- lane, Highgate, №. ......... Mar. 
*Paving Beckenham-road ......................... e ee Beckenham U.D.C. .................. Se Council's Offices, Beckenham ................. . . . . . do. 
S sores T South Normanton School Board. C. & E. R. Sutton, Architects, Angel- row, N шша TM do 
Sewers, Cottage, Же. ............................................. Cheadle U.D.C. ............... — Sykes, Civil Engineer, 9, Hi h- street, Cheadle .... ees 0. 
“Pavilion, Iron Bandstand, Lodges, Iron Fencing ‘sine: Шога U. D. C. шыш. АКЕ Shaw, 7, Cranbrook-road, ТИога.................. 1 EET do. 1 
‘Workmen's Dwelllnge .... . . Barnes U. D. C. ee diei Rocher Council's Offices, Mortlake, S. W.. 0.۰ e м. 
sIron and Steel Roof ....................................... ...| Southport Corporation Borough Engineer, Southport . . . . . . . . . .. rennen 0. i 
Cupboards, Racks, &c., , Grove даш, Tooting . РИ Metropolitan Asylumns Board..... | Office of the Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk- stroet, Strand, W.C.| Mar. " 
Depot Buildings, &c., St. Магу'а-гоай........................ Luton Town Council.......... ees, | G. Sell, Town Hall.. ...... ініге сік e ‚| Mar 
*Sludge Pressing Plant . . . .. . РРА «| Ealing U. D. C. ETE Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, W. seis above rer do. " 
Public Baths .................... FFC Wrexham Town Gounciil ......| Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Wrexham .............ӛӚ....4.”:ш ҚС« д өн чи 
Extension of Market ........... ІТ EN do. do. date 
*Repairs and Materials .. . . .. ... ... ... . . .. .. e War Department .. барысы eine .| Head Quarter Offices, Stanhope Lines, Aldershot ..... ME ERN 1 
„Works, Repairs, and Materiale . . 9 6. . . өз do. See Advertisement.. . . . . . . . . nnn 5 42 
Business Premises, Bakery and Stabies ........| Aylesbury Co-operative Soc., Ltd. TU Society's Offices, High.street, Ayleabury ................... ЕТІН do. 
„Blinds, е... 8%%4860000000%60666666004600060606066Ы-ыЫ06666 60өө 9 6 6 „ 6 „6 „ 6 0 Little Ilford 8с ool Board ТҮҮХ Appleton, 700, Romford- road, Manor k, Essex 904004000 do 
Steam Laun ду, бе, Green Lanes, Tottenham n Hd Tay or, Engineer, 99, Fonthill -road, Finsbury Park, N... 20 
Church Hall, West J esmond, Newcastle. eee W. H. Knowles, Architect, 87, Grainger-street, N ewcastle . йін do. 
Granite (10, 000 tons) КЕС — € re Galnsborough Е.Б. С. iano] Ж. Maxwell, Surveyor, Lee- road, Galnsborough. . . . . . · 45 
Sewage utfall Works sé*00000090*9090900090020509000* ове новь 960002. Malling R. D. C. e6»0000009090590020000* Professor H. Robinson, 13, Victoria-street, 8. W. „666 6 „„ „ 0 TTTPIXIDE do. 
Water Mains, Atherstone ... ...... ..... €—X J. A. Knight, Oldberry Hall, Atherstone ........... КЕБЕК ON M m 
House, Distington, near Workington ..............- eren Wess J. Brown, Furnace. road, Distington . . . eee de 
Hartahill Stone 3, 200 юш) ...ш-в- 0»000000909**000902920000»5950000€ Abingdon R.D. 6” ee»900094c0004400090040014 B. & K. M. Challenor, 59, Stert-street, . ИР ИТИЛ do. 
Cast-iron Pipes, Margate - ТООНУ" .....| Isle of Thanet Gas Company. J. Dougall, Engineer, Gas Offices, Margate . . . .. . .... .... . i 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Application, 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be In 
b. 28 
anghtaman and Engineering Draughteman| Bristol Sanitary Committee .........| 1601, and 1002. per an r N "E Fe 
nen oct Assistant, also a Surveyor %4%%%%%%% есе есер .. London Count Council OTETI LII See Adver TE E ..евв.й8%0124й040өеыө еее 444%...... „ „ „%%% %%% | Mar : 
*Ipspecting Foreman РТИ 6633666664 Minster R. D. ' do. —kB— ........ „ 666%. ДЕ P per week 65%2%%%%%2ж%%%4% а sU ЕГУ 65 4444 do. 
Clerk Of Works. . . een ала ыы per week —jf——ꝗr· 2 ——— —] 24 2 . . ttn Mar. 5 
* Ins ctors (tivo). eee ME du LEE E Tottenham U. D. C. sees 1504. рег annum .. %% % „ „ „ „ 98226 556 „6666666666 „666 „„ ee } | 
БИО rks us.. . . . . . . . e S ді West Ham Guardians злее евге tress 54. ба. рег week % %%% %% „ % „„ %%% %% „ „ %%% „ „„ „ „„%„%ô 4..... „%%% %%% 3 
о 5 — . БӘР аа 


xu. 


4d 


е IY XY ux 


FEB. 24, 1900.] 


CRAIL (N. B.).— For the construction of sewers and 
water-mains, for the issioners. Messrs. ge & 
Carfrae, CE, 1, Erskine-place, Edinburgh :— 


Nicolson A. Fraser, jun. £750 0 o 
Gibson ....£1,007 13 7 R. Marshall .. 688 5 s 
Walker & Son 928 8 10 W. Caragher.. 676 12 1 
Brebner & Co. %о 7 7|). Martin, 

G. Dick ...... 790 о e| Dunfermline”, $97 14 1 
Mackay & Son 75517 2 


EXMOUTH.—For alterations at Donnington 


Little- 
ham Valley, for Mr. H. J. Cameron. Mr. Ernest K. Ellis, 
xmouth :— 


T. Abell........ £243 18 7 W. H. Perry* ..£182 о o 
G. 195 о о 


EXMOUTH. — For detached villa, Salterton-road. Mr. 
Emest E. Ellis, architect, Exmouth :— 


H. бап............ $1,000 . На man sacks £900 
G. Hooper.......... . J. Stokes 20 
[Exclusive of road, &с.) 


EXMOUTH.—For additions at Castle Park Cottage, 
for Mr. J. J. Bastin. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, architect, 


Exmouth :— 

С & Son.. £358 о of W. H. Perry .. £320 о о 
W. | Stokes .. 386 o o| H. Dart* ...... 320 © О 
H. J. Gay- Lang 35514 O R. Cooper. 319 о o 
F. Grace ...... 347 11 6 


FARN HAM. For draining, kerbing, &c., Parle- road, 
for the Urban District Council. Мг. R. W. Cass, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Farnham :— 
St. Cross Estate. 
W. H. Saunders, Southampton ...... £236 0 o 
Part- roads, W. 


W. Norris, Farnham............. ... £395 9 5 


GOMERSAL (Yorks.).—For the construction of 
earthenware pipe sewers (4,000 yds.), &c., for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. Jobo Waugh, C.E., Sunbridge 
Chambers, Bradford. Quantities by Engineer :— 


Thos, Egan & Sons £6,852 | Wm. Binns . ...... £45,590 

Parker & Sharp .... 6,637 | Wm. Brigg, Frizing- 

Wm. Waring & Son 6,300| hall, Bradford* .. 5,224 
Bentley 6,140 | Morley & Barker .. 5,223 
. Pearson ........ 5,965 | C. Metcalfe ........ <,222 

W. & J. Foster .... 5,608 


.REATON PARK (near Manchester). For the exten- 
sion of club premises, for the Heaton Park Liberal Club 
Building Company, Limited. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 
architects, Manchester :— 

Peters & Sons 11,175 


.. ғ... 


Bullivant & Ѕопѕ.... 1,70 | J. Leach & Sons.... 1,05 
Jackson & Sons .... 1,0;0 | б. Willison, Heaton 


| Park*......... А 


LONDON.—For the rebuilding of No. 288, Edgware- 
road, W., for Mr. James Chambers. Mr. Eugene C. Beau- 
mont, architect, (% Fleet-street, Е.С. Quantities by Mr 


E. J. Gee, ё Eldon-street, Finsbury :— 

Hobday reenwood £4,077 | Cadman & Son. 3,749 
Grover & Son....... . 3,933 | Patman & Fothering- 

Henry Brown........ 3,877 | harr 000 39741 
George Neal ........ 3,764 | Simpson & Son...... 3, 


LONDON.—For shop fittings at Ne. 288, Edgware- 
road, W., for Mr. L. Alexander. Mr. Eugene C. Beau- 
mont, architect, 78, Fleet-street, E.C. :— 
Speckley & Co..... 6515 of H. & E. Lea 
Cadman & Son.... 498 о] George Neal* 


LONDON.—For alterations to upper portion of pre- 
mises, No. 186, Edgware-road, W., for Mr. James 
Cham Mr. Eugene C. Beaumont, architect, 78, 


Е.С. :—‏ ا 
Ocock .........,.. £1,036 | Cadman & Ѕоп........‏ 
H. Brown .......... 827 | Hill 219:‏ 


LONDON. For the execution of road works, Crescent- 


road, Church End, for the Finchley Urban District 
Council :— 
Wm. Griffiths... 4885 


877 


*#**е ов вв ва озо вз ee ee ee „ ао 


LONDON.—For new station following com letion cf 
foundations at Cannon-row, for the Receiver for the 


Metropolitan Police District. M r J. Di But! 
р 2. Бу Mr. W. Н. Thurgood p аш 
ме 0г06......... £41,034 | Higgs & Hill...... 5 
ripis Co. .... 39914 кш! & Fother- ions 
. Lovatt ........ 38,413 | ingham ; 
1 & 38,240 | Holloway Bros А 
r arker 38,214 | B. E. Nightingale] 36,663 
ywater & Sons 38,131 | Grover & Son dades 36, 564 
br A & Co.? 38,131 | Lawrence & Son .. 36,4 
ы. pae 37,961 simpson t Sont .. 35,400 
2 ...... 37,914 0 ап т 
Cubitt& Co. 37,516 | Colls & Son..... Fi й — 


{ These tenders made subject to conditions. 


‘LON DON.— For the erection of a new warehouse, 


Marsh Safad; E., for Messrs, T. Н. Harris & 
rs. J. T. Newman & Jac hi 
& Fea-court, E.C. Quantities by mente Stanger & 
Outhwaite & Son £ 
.. 54,463 | Perry Bros. ........ 

ue & <= КИ 4,359 Green & Со......... £3,987 
C. J. He тсе Sons - 4155 | W. Gladding ...... 3,697 
Reed & Sen.... 46 | Munday 8 iid 


MANSFIELD,—For 


к proposed Parsonage, Layton- 
— ere Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, a chi. 


J. F. Price, Nottingham®..... 


Á1,5€0 16 2 


THE BUILDER. 


MOUNTAIN ASH (Glam.).—For sewerin ; 
&e., Glasbrook-terrace, Penrhiwceibr, for the 
District Council :— 
Thomas Taylor. £190 16 4 


paving 
Urban 


Morgan Davies, 
Penrhiwceibr 
Quarries, Pen- 
rhiwceibr*.... £146 10 2 


NEW BROMPTON (Kent) — For the erection of five 

, Victoria-street. Mr. F. Smith, architect, Bank- 
chambers, New Brompton :— 

Hob Trueman Son, Luton-road, 


CC 
[Lowest of five received. ] 


PLAISTOW (Kent).—For the erection of north tran- 
sept and enlargement of vestries, &c., St. Mary’s Church, 
Plaistow, Bromley, Kent. Messrs. B. Wadmore and W. 
R. Mallett, architects, Chancery-lane, E.C. : 


D. Payne 42,489 | Arnaud, & Son......... £2,280 
Goddard & Son...... 2,319 S. D. Graty............ 2,085 
Crossley & Son...... 2,288 


RAYNHAM.— For sanitary works at Raynham Hall, 
Norfolk. Messrs. Walton & Lee, surveyors, 10, Mount- 
street, London, W. :— 

H. Braithwaite 
Bie eases $1,120 12 10 
J. Youngs & 
Son 


Сео. В. Davis .. £990 о о 
Thompson & Beve- 
ridge ... 986 оо 


"999 


1,070 0 О 


SCARBOROUGH.—For the erection of two semi- 
detached villas, South Cliff. Mr. John Petch, architect, 
Bar-street, Scarborough :— 

Jaram & Sons, Scarborough........ 43,516 8 6 


SCARBO ROUGH. For additions to Royal Artillery 
barracks, for the Corporation. Mr. J. E. Everett, 
engineer, Marine Drive Works, Scarborough :— 

J. P. Richardson C631 o о | Bastiman & Sons£349 12 o 
А. E. Pickings.. 550 о o| A. Lyons, Mal- 

Cooke & Co. .. 432 13 5 ton, Yorks” .. 283 o о 
J. F. Wilson. 411 7 o i 


STYRRUP (Notts).—For the erection of the White 


199 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—For additions to Od di- 
croft Mill, Sutton-in-Ashfield, for Messrs. Barrin ge 
Wallis& Manners. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, archi- 


tects, Mansfield: 
Hutchinson £3,483 15 о J. Greenwood 62,796 7 © 
i ickers, Ltd., 


LE Price.... 3,342 5 o 
isher Bros. .. 3,065 17 10 Nottingham“ 2,667 10 œ 


TIVERTON (Devon).—For the execution of sewage 
works, West Exe, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Siddal 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Tiverton :— 


Contract No. 1. 
S. Manning.. £3,261 1 11| Thomas & 
R. H. B. Neal i 


2,875 о o Webb, Bris- 
Grater & Sons 2,845 о o| toll £1,928 5 X 
E. Powell.... 2,255 10 3 1,831 16: о 
J. & T. Binas 2,235 11 o 
Contract No. 2. 
Grater & Sons £1,886 о of Thomas & 
Е. Powell... 1,704 8 9| Webb, Bris- 
J. & T. Binns 1,373 12 10|] 101*........ £1,419 16 5 
TORWORTH.—For making alterations to the: 


5 сандап Inn,” тоно, „ш Ne wee тесе a 
rew ropany. essrs. апсе” estwi archi-- 
“Mansfield -- * 


tects, 
. F. Price .. £2,715 o © | Fisher Bros. £2,298 o o 
blu Gill, & | . Athront . 2,263 о o 
Son........ 2,546 о o . Mettam, 
A. Eastwood 2,330 o o Retford* .. 2,188 o 8b 
J. Hutchinson 2,322 o o | 
t Withdrawn. 


TORWORTH (Notts.).—For making alterations to the 
Huntsman Inn cottages, Torworth, for the Works 
and Retford Brewery Company. Messrs. Vallance 
Westwick, architects, Mansfield :— 
Fisher Bros... £1,100 o of J. Hutchinson.. £750 o o 
СШ & Son. . 2,097 o o|T. Marrison, 


R. Mettam .. 912 7 3| Scrooby* .... о о. 


671 


Swan" Inn, Styrrup, for the Worksop and Retford | 
Brewery Company. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, archi- | WEST BROMWICH (Staffs.).—For making а new 
tects, Mansfield :— road and constructing sewer and stormwater з, &c.. 
Vickers, Ltd.. £2,960 о о | John Athron.. £2,740 о o | Mr. C. H. Wiltshire, surveyor, Bing em :— 
. Hutchinson 2,830 o o, A. Eastwood 2,500 o of E. Trentham .. £945 o о | Curral, Lewis, & 
isher Bros... 2,834 о о| D. Gill & Son, Fitzmaurice Martin ......£865 11 9. 
J. F. Price . 2,809 12 3 Doncaster“ 2,387 о of Со........... 872 18 of T. Mayes* .... 800 16 о. 
Ironmongery, &c., for the London School Board :— 
| ЕНЕ 
| к. 
| B © c 
Materials. | 4 д | 8 8 421 % A, Б 3 
“ Q ed 2 г T И "d E 
! © di г б | = & > 
БЕЗ B él - Pig а di 
t Е 8 5 $ E o . 
| 8 | ш д 2 | 3 m M > 
© : : a га 58 5 Pa ; 
| ш .. О а 54 0. a, © 
|sd.,sd [sd s. d. d. 8. d. . а. | з. d. | s d. 
Zinc linings ſor clay boxes each 7 o | 6 6 7 6 5 3*| 6 9 12 9 54 7 4 6 o 
ooks, 2-1n. brass cabin perdoz | 4 3 2 11 = 3 6 35 413 2 g*| 210 2 € 
Locks, 3-in. brass cut cupboard | 
(2 lever) r doz. | 7 9| 9 o = 110 9 о 12 9 10 6 | 9 5 10 0 
ks, 34-in. brass cut cupboard 
(2 lever) рег doz. | 8 9* | 10 о — 12 6 10 3 15 3 |12 6 [то 2 12 6 
Rowlocks, iron er doz. 10 6 8 o — 1 3 — 1 3 о 9% 1 120 2 0 
Rubber for squeegees (2 ft. біп.) | E 
per piece 2 1 1 7 = з о т 8 I 54% 310 1 10 2 9 


t G. W. Seymour tenders on condition that the entire order is placed within six days. 


Materials for repairs to Oak Desks, &c., for the London School Board :— 


| 


| The London 
hool 


The Bennet 
Materials. | Furnishing | Н. Bouneau. | T. Cruwys. | Purniturs 
| Company. Company. 
— ——— — 2: —v— ÁásS — — - ——— 
| 5. 4. 5. 4. s. 4. s. d. 

Standard Desks— | s 

Tops (including flaps)......... F each | a б | : е б а 3 : 

27777 2: Ж z 24 

Backrails ......... y ERA RA DR EVE E. LE. I 4 : Е а 3. 

Bookshelves .................................. ne А1 : : : P | 55. 

Flaps .....!шөм«е%е „%%% „ „ „ ое оо оеовоооно о LÀ 99 z 

Slate һюхев.................................... », "o 3 1 6 1 о o 4 

Hinges ................................. (e. per pair о 4 | 1 9 I 
gg ouai P buste ds V .. each *3 0 ) 2 6 4 6 з о 

без SUMA %%; ͥ eine КК EV ji r و‎ ; 1 6 1 Е 3 o- 

Footrails. Duns Pe faa d qp ызды ES ^ *o sj | o 6 o | 9 
Standards (for new pattern desks) — Р 5520 $$ IER 

Nos. 1, 2, and 323 da pes RR 3S es...» per pair 7 6 i P 25 

No. 4 “ег... “....е.ә. э %%%......%%шс есес . » »7 з т 8 6 7 © 

Мо. 5 ease . ех ....0......:.-. оа» “2. e — 99 m = 8 6 7 > 

No. 6. s.c.e...’ 2 2 6 6 %%% „ . se 92029 »9 8 5 p 8 6 1 7 o 

JV 5 %% — 86 | 79 
Standards (for old pattern desks)— TO - | $6 | 9 o 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and ... РРС Т ae dis | 2.6 

Standards (Kindergarten) a E i 3 ore | ves. © бо о 
Oak beading for де5К$.................... per 1,000 1% 55 E 1 4 с 35: б 
Slate slabs (large d))! each = с oe | 3 3i di 


m (Mall) Hr РА | | 
[See also next page. 
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WAKE PE —For thes erection of a house, Bradford- 


pe Mr. W. Wrigley, architect, 6, Westgate, Wake- 

Building.—Tom Lee, Howardsstreet, 

нан е k ins c 4270 11 6 
lingworth, Westgate 

"ect Yard, Wakefield* .. 17 то 0 
— Plastering. —Chas. Driver, Arundel. 

street, Wakefield* ................ 31 3 2 
Joinery.—J. & J. Mountain, North- 

gate, сакано JJ go o o 
Plumbing.—J. H. Wilson, Outwood, 

near Wakefield* .................. 12 6 
Painting.—G. Powell, Cross. street 

Seele ранна: 319 9 


‘Total....£473 16 It 


= WORKSOP. — For making alterations to the “ Manton 
Ann,“ Worksop, for the Worksop and Retford Brewery 


Company. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, 
Mansfield :— 

F. Price. -£1,699 то of R. Mettam . C1, 49 4 8 

; Hutchinson 1,633 о of Cahill & Lever- 

isher Bros... 1,570 o o ton, Worksop* 1,360 o o 
A. Eastwood.. 1,525 о о 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 
LAVENDER HILL PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOL. 
Seca taben off a portion of chemical laboratory for 
hysical laboratory, &c., and fitting bencbes i in same with 


pu s and providing covers tó sinks ; removing and refixing 
fume closet and нақ up slate slab for uet -- — 


W. Hammond 216 o| E. Triges ........ o о 
Lathey Bros....... 169 o| H. & G. Mallett ze n. o 
6 ucker...... 127 15 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd.“ 111 18 


MANDEVILLE-STREET.—New school—boys, 302 ; 
Zirls, 302; infants, 302; total, 906; adapting house for 
-choolkeeper :— 


Leslie & Co., Limited .......... 423,972 T Гре 
Miskin & Sons ................ 23,957 + 337 
Gough & Со. .................. 23.954 + 300 
Killy & Gayford .............. 23,789 + 340 
Clarke & Вгасеу................ 23,621 + 318 
Grover & Son .......... ....... 23,595 + 349 
T. L. Gren 23,552 + 270 
Chessum & Sonn 223,453 + 320 
(ерш & Son 5 8 23,378 + 265 
W. Goodman .................. 23.348 + 295 
W.Shurmur .................. 23,271 + 298 
IL. H. & R. Roberts ............ 24,204 + 300 
W. М. Dabbs .................. 23,117 + 305 
„& M. Patrieek 22,882 + 232 
астап & Fotheringham, Limited 22,878 + 232 
Lawrance & Sons .............. 22,756 + 271 
С. COK FT ER mE 2 + 255 
Edwards & Medway .. + 232 


$93 
a If walls of classrooms and halls are plowed add. 


QUEEN’S-ROAD. Fitting 


up disused modelling- 
vom as a physical laboratory :— 


T. Chinchen ...... £273 W. Shurmur.,........ £159 
Marchant & Hirst... 179 6. Barker 155 
Barrett & Power .... 178 London School Fur 
W. Martin 178| ture Company . 140 
J. Kybett. e %% оо оа в о 169 


STAN HOPE-STREET. —Providing and fixing covered 
playground for boys’ department :— 


"V. R. & A. Hide . £253 15 | G. Neal 4224 о 
Thompson. & Beve- General Builders, 

idge .......... 263 o| Ltd............. 205 о 
fF. T. Chinchen 256 o | F. Bull. 82 
(Marchant & Hirst. 239 o 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
10 n 12, 13, 1, 15,1 &17, BACK HILL, 
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8, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE VERA. 
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WAINSCOT OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR 
HONDURAS CEDAR 
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VAUXHALU-STREET.—Re-arranging and re-fitting 
existing boys’ offices with separate pans, &c., constructing 
separate urinal with connexions to the existing intercepting 
chamber; forming disconnecting chamber and FARK 
drains under school building ; lowering the slate backs an 

channels; altering falls o "floors of babies’ offices with 
connexions from gully to existing drainage and re-arranging 


G. Parker .. £920 | С. Foxley............ £3850 
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SMOKE ROCKETS. 
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S. БД 
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SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd, 
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accurately and with despatch. 
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The Lale W. Butterfield. 


| . Butterfield, at the 
advanced age of 
eighty-five, marks 
the close of a 
noble architec- 
tural career, and 
takes us back in 
thought to the 
commencement of 
the Gothic revival, and the great modern 
church-building movement, which have 
formed the most prominent and important 
phases of the architectural history of this 
country during the century which is just 
closing. But although Butterfield's name is 
associated with the Gothic revival, and though 
бе, in fact, obtained his first recognition 
through that ultra-revivalist body, the Camden 
Ecclesiologica] Society, it is his special merit 
that he was something far more than a mere 
Gothic revival architect. He was an architect 
in the wider and fuller sense of the word ; one 
Who was not content with mere copying; 
whose mind was fixed on the practical as well 
asthe sentimental aspect of architecture, and 
who studied to plan and construct churches 
as they were required—or at all events 
as he believed they were required—for 
the use of modern worshippers. And 
in the purely architectural portion of his 
work, while he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of medizeval architecture, he used it not as a 
mere model to copy from, but as a basis on 
which to work out his own architectural 
treatment, his own ideas of composition and 
detail. He was a man of far too individual 
and fervid a temperament to miss putting 
into all he did something that especially 
stamped it as his own. And hence, while 
50 many learned imitations of mediæval 
churches, carried out under the sanction and 
with the sympathy of the ecclesiological 
Pedants of the day, are to the present gene- 
ration but as dry bones, Butterfield’s churches 
have still a life of their own, and All Saints, 
Margaret-street, i is as interesting an example 
of picturesque architecture as on the day it 
Was Completed. Here is surely a lesson, and 


one of no little weight and importance, to 
the young architects of the present genera- 


. | tion. 


Mr. Butterfield was born before the Battle 
of Waterloo; and at that time the tempta- 
tion, to a young man with romantic notions 
and a taste for old buildings, to play at being 
mediæval, was stronger than we can in these 
later days imagine. The discontent of the 
times took many forms and was wide-spread. 
The outburst of poetry that signalled the 
new century touched the moral fibres of its 
hearers ; the Church awoke. Its authorities 


were being questioned, and it proceeded to 


collect and review them. This retrospection 
into itself extended also to its buildings— 


the history of church architecture took its 


place beside the history of Church authority. 
Whilst the  Tractarians at Oxford were 
examining the Fathers for the justification 
of their revival of Church teaching, the 
Camden Society at Cambridge collected 
evidence of Church doctrine and ritual as 
it concerned church building. The Ecclesio- 
logist was started by the Society, Mr. Butter- 
field furnished some architectural contribu- 
tions, their insight and ability were promptly 
recognised, and an acquaintance with the 
founders of the Society was made which 
forms the beginning of his practice. From 
the first he took the distinct position that, as 
church architect, it was his business to build 
churches for the congregations of to-day, 
not to construct replicas of churches that 
were designed for another ritual and another 
service than the one of to-day. Pugin, his 
contemporary, also accepted this view and 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
doctrines and ritual are substantially un- 
changed, and for whom the church of 500 
years ago, which he set himself to reproduce, 
is as fit and appropriate now as it was then. 

Mr. Butterfield was born and spent his 
youth and age in London. As a boy he 
knew Old London Bridge, with its houses 
doddering crazily over the parapet. Always 
meaning to be an architect, as soon as he 
left schoo! he entered an architect's office in 
Worcester, where a sympathetic head-clerk, 
of an archeological turn of mind, fostered 
his taste for examining old buildings and 


analysing by-gone practices or construction. 
Together they explored the country round 
—the older man breathing a larger air 
on these holiday jaunts than was per-. 
missible during the office hours in the 
city, and sailing into the land of romance 
as a relief from the time devoted to 
the drudgery and details of a surveyor's 
work. The times were propitious. Ап 
immense mass of тейігеуа! building dotted 
the face of England ; much of it in grievous 
disrepair; much added to and botched by 
succeeding ages—but all genuine and full of 
authentic history. The minor arts were still 
extant in the land, although sunk into dis- 
regard and starved by neglect—traditional 
modes of construction, traditional handling 
of materials, still had force, especially 
where the influence of the cities did not 
stretch, though the workmen were getting 
sadly puzzled by the growing specialisation 
and subdivision of labour, The mason still 
knew where the stone that he was setting 
had lain in the quarry, and what were its 
humours and requirements. The carpenter. 
could tell you the history of the oak he was 
planing—where the tree stood in the park, 
what time of the year it was felled, and how 
long ago. Centuries of experience lay ‘in 
the receipts they quoted, in the methods 
they practised. The old buildings had an. 
eloquerce of their own. In silent speech 
they disclosed the'weak places in their con- 
stitutions. In their war with the elements 
they showed how and where they had been 
worsted, a memorable education, in these. 
days almost wholly denied to us But- 
terfield was fortunate. in his times, 
fortunate in his circumstances. Having: 
learnt the routine of his profession and. 
finished his terms as pupil, he devoted his 
time to observing exhaustively and recording 
the examples of old work in England. He 
voyaged into France and North italy and 
there shook hands with the Middle Ages.. 
The world he saw there has now quite: 
passed away. 'He saw Paris a city of dark 
streets, paved with ‘cobble stones, dimly lit 
with oil lamps and foul with open street 
gutters. Italy was still more medizval— 


the passage over re Alps was an adventure 
0; i 
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—the people were sulking under a foreign 
tyranny, Florence had its walls and tewers 
standing round it; neglect of ber monu- 
ments and buildings no doubt there was, but 
there was then no talk of either éestruction 
or restoration. кооз 

Such were the circumstances amidst 
which Butterfield grew ар; and when work 
came to him it found him a master both in 
the history. апа the science of building. 
The work came to him through the Past- 
president of the Camden Society, Beresford 
Hope, and the first important commission 
was the restoration of the old buildings of St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury, and the conversion 
of part of them into school buildings. Soon 
followed the commission for the church 
in Margaret-street. All Saints was the 
outcome of the Camden Society's pro- 
paganda, and was designed to serve as 
a model of what a London church should 
be. Henceforth Mr. Butterfield's position 
was assured. Though caviare to the general, 
it.was felt that this was a work from a 
master-hand. The knowledge, and the indi- 
viduality that was the assimilation and 
development of that knowledge, disconcerted 
the antiquarians and offended the ignorant. 
The design of the spire, the treatment of the 
bricks (at that date to build in bricks was 
not considered decent unless properly faced 
with stone or stucco), of the carving, of the 
ironwork, of the wall surfaces, the use of 
colour, were all a kind of surprise to those 
who relied on their book learning, and whose 
observation was neither wide nor profound. 
Still, through these bewilderments and 
novelties, the sincerity of the man shone out, 
and this church has ever been considered as 
one of the most deeply impressive that has 
been built in modern times. The conditions 
of the site were unpromising. A rectangular 
plot of ground, some 100 ft. by 110 ft, with 
no light on the north or east, and only a 
little, and that high up, on the west, was the 
site on which he had to plant a church and 
clergy-ho:se. The church stands back from 
the street, and the little court, 11 by 15 paces 
all told, is made, by its treatment, to 
produce an atmosphere of reverent quietness; 
the buttress is aggrandised to emphasise the 
devotional aspect of the place ; and the grave, 
quiet strength of the spire and tower pro- 
tects and withdraws the entrance to the 
church from the hurry and littleness of the 
street. In a sense, it was the architect's 
confession of faith. While’ using Gothic 
forms, there was no attempt to make the 
building pass as a hitherto overlooked 
survival from the middle ages—he builds a 
church for the congregation of to-day to 
worship in; the chancel is as wide as the 
nave and unencumbered by any tall grille 
or screen, so that all may see clearly the 
ministrations. So in other cases: his 
churches are for to-day'suse. Theentrances 
are put at the west end and generally a 
narthex is formed, so that early and late 
comers may enter and retire without disturb- 
ing the rest of the worshippers, the seating 
is exactly calculated, the position of the gas 
lights and pipeing planned for from the out- 
set—no detail of ritual is unprovided for. 

It is this loyalty to existing fact, this sin- 
cerity of purpose in every part of his build- 
ings, which gives them their straightforward- 
ness, manliness, and quiet strength. His 
buildings, in consequence, have many of the 
qualities we admire in old work, their dig- 
nified common sense as to the requirements 


ef their position. In all hie werk one is|committee of experts to examine and teg 
conscious of a reserve oí power; he attains | each generator seeking admission to ihe 
impressiveness and dignity witheut straining | exhibition. heht at the Imperial Institute in 
for them. There is mystery and romance | that yeas; and those which were found 1» 
in what he does, but got so simply апа | work satisfactorily for a period of one month 
ingenuously that, though the effort is unques- | in the exhibition were granted a certificate* 
tionable, the means seem quite ludicrously | This committee divided the generators into 
inadequate. Mr. Butterfield's plain speak- | the following three groups:— 
ing, in bricks and mortar, has been labelled| 1. Those in which the gas is generated by 
austerity, and the epithet betrays the | water being allowed to drip or flow in a 
recognition of the quality of sincerity. | small stream on to the top of carbide. 
His buildings have a character that belongs] 2. Those in which water rises around the 
to our times and to our needs, have a beauty | carbide. 
that touches us, the beauty of an earnest}! 3. Those in which the carbide falls into 
soul. His materials pleaded with him; he | water. 
saw their attributes and reverenced them, These were again subdivided into:— 
and his buildings look happy in consequence. (а) Ашотайс.--Ву automatic generators 
To him a brick was more than to other men. аге meant those which have a storage 
In additon to its other qualities it һай | capacity for gas less than the total volume 
colour, and he elaborated a painted decora-| which the charge of carbide is capable of 
tion for his walls. Securely patient, һе | generating, and which depend upon some 
waited for time to justify his brush to] Special contrivance for stopping contact 
blend the violent patterning of many | between the water and carbide. 
coloured bricks to a rich harmony, as in| (2) Von-Axtomatic.—Non-automatic gene- 
Jesus College, for instance, at Cambridge ; | rators‘are those in which a holder of sufficient 
and time is faithfully doing him that office. |capacity is provided to receive the whole of 
This knowledge of the qualities of his|the gas made from the largest charge пі 
materials gave his work, too, a local flavour. | carbide which the apparatus is capable of 
The little church at West Lavington, built | taking. 
of homely materials, with its shingle spire,| The cost of the comparatively large gas- 
nestles amongst the fir trees as if it had|holder required for a non-automatic gene- 
grown tbere with the wild strawberry and|rator and the increased ground-space it 
the heather. At Babbicombe (near Tor-| occupies are the disadvantages of the latter 
quay) the church is built of Devonshire|description of generator; but these dis 
marble, which he used as if he loved it.|advantages аге, in our opinion, more than 
A romantic conception of what architec- | compensated for by the greater simplicity 
ture should be, stamps his work with|and diminished risk of accident which: 
a permanent interest. Amongst the works | accompany the working of a good поп-ашо- 
of this century, his must take a foremost | matic apparatus. We аге well aware, how- 
place. Time may do him a better justice, | ever, that many automatic generators are at 
and posterity will ever see in his buildings| work in various parts of the country, and 
the courage of his conviction, the passion of | are said to be giving complete satisfaction. 
his sincerity, and the loftiness of his aims. In selecting a generator of any desctiption, 
attention should be given to the following 


— 
| items :— 
THE GENERATION AND USE OF 1. Excessive heating should not occur 
ACETYLENE. during the decomposition of the carbide. 


The lime sludge left after the decomposition 
of the carbide should be white or light grey. 
not yellow or black with tarry matter. 

2. The air space in the generating 
chamber should be as small as possible in 


JHE increasing number of country 
EE residences and villages in which 
acetylene is being adopted as a 
source of light renders some 
acquaintance with the appliances required 
for a complete acetylene installation, and 
with the precautions to be observed in its 
erection, a matter of considerable import- 
ance to many of our readers, sínce they are 
liable to be called upon at any moment for 
advice regarding the selection and erection 
of an acetylene plant for some particular 
purpose. 

Many firms now supply patented acetylene 
generators, and each vendor usually claims 
that his is the best and only reliable form of 
apparatus. The recommendation of any 
particular brand of manufacture does not lie 
within our province; and although for the 
purpose of describing the different methods 
of generating acetylene by the reaction of 
water upon calcium carbide, we have illus- 
trated two or three of the generators now on 
the market, it must be distinctly understood 
that these are merely referred to as types of 
the multitude of generators in use at the 
present time. Many generators constructed 
in accordance with different patent specifica- 
tions closely resemble one another, and to| within the generating chamber, as shown. 
describe each individual apparatus would be | The basket is inserted or removed by е 
impossible in the limited space at ош | ОҒ the cover, which is held in position by 4 
disposal. а 

In 1898 the Society of Arts appointed а 


mixture of air and acetylene when the 
apparatus is first employed. In any case it 
is advisable when first working a generator 
to blow off” the first small quantity of gas 
obtained, at a point far removed from any 
flame. 

3. An arrangement should be provided by 
which, if the gas outlet from the generator 
becomes choked, the gas may escape into 
the open air without injury to the apparatus. 

4. No lumps of undecomposed carbide 


cleaning out the generator. 


should be obtained from a pound of good 
commercial carbide. 

The illustration of the non-automatic gene 
rator manufactured by the “Ideal Gas Com- 
pany, Limited," of Blackburn, represents 
(fig. 1) an acetylene generator of the simplest 
form. Carbide is placed in a perforated zinc 
basket, which is placed upon the supports 


For list of successful farms see ГА Bwilder (vol. 
Ixxvi.). 
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screw and cross-piece. Water enters the 
generator from a supply-tank through a small 
side-cock situated below the bottom of the 
carbide basket. The water slowly rises 
within the generator, and soon comes in 
contact with the lower portion of the carbide. 
Should the generation of gas be too rapid, 
the pressure of the gas within the generator 
forces back the water to the tank until its 
levelis below that of the carbide in the per- 
forated basket. The gas from the gene- 
rator passes through a condensing coil, 
from which condensed liquid is from time 
to time drawn off. From the condenser the 
gas passes into an ordinary gasholder. 
When the carbide basket is completely 
flooded with water and gas ceases to be 
evolved, the water-supply cock and the cock 
between the generator and condenser are 
closed, the sludge in the generator is re- 
moved by opening the lever cock at its base, 
the carbide basket is removed and cleaned, 
and the apparatus is then ready to be re- 
charged. 

When the quantity of acetylene required 
is large, a number of these small gene- 
rators are connected to one gasholder in the 
form of a battery. This is preferable to 
making one large generator, because in de- 
composing a large bulk of carbide in this 
manner the heat accumulated within the 
generator during the period of decomposition 
would be apt to be excessive. 

In (ће “ Thorscar" generator, manutactured 
by Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Limited, 
of Birmingham, water rises slowly around 
the carbide. A vertical generator is attached 
to the side of a gasholder, from the tank of 
which the supply of water for the generator 
is taken. The connecting supply - pipe 
between the generator and gasholder tank 
is so fitted that when the gasholder bell 
(which has a displacement cone within it) is 
in its lowest position, the water-level is 
above the top of the pipe, and, consequently, 
water flows down the pipe and rises within 
the generator to the carbide, which is con- 
tained in perforated cages or trays. The 
gas produced escapes from the top of 
the generator to a small charcoal purifier 
or scrubber and from thence through 
a water-seal to the gas-holder, the bell 
of which rises and causes the level 
of the water in the gasholder tank to 
fall below the level of the open end of the 
generator supply-pipe. The generator of 
gas gradually ceases, and no more water 


| Fig. 1.—Seclion of Ideal Generator and Condenser. 
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flows to the carbide until the withdrawal of 
gas from the bell causes it to sink and again 
raise the level of the water in the tank until 
it is above the open end of the supply-pipe. 

The gas on leaving the gasholder passes 
through a long condensing coil fitted within 
the gasholder tank, and any liquid which 
may be formed is drawn off from the catch- 
box at the bottom of the coil. 

The generator manufactured by Messrs, 
Strode & Co., of London (fig. 3), belongs to 
that class in which the method is adopted of 
automatically discharging small quantities 
of carbide into a comparatively large volume 
of water. The carbide container is situated 
above a revolving cone having a spiral 
chamber, into which the carbide falls by its 
own gravity. This cone is actuated by a 
water-wheel, each movement of which causes 
a charge of carbide to be discharged into 
the water within a perforated basket fitted 
within the generator tank beneath. 

When water is discharged into one of the 
pockets of the water-wheel until the pocket 
is filled, the wheel turns a quarter revolution. 
The discharge of water into the pockets is 
regulated by the rise and fall of a gasholder 
bell, the walls of which displace the water 
in the gasholder tank and cause it to over- 
flow upon the wheel when the bell sinks to 
a certain position owing to gas being with- 
drawn from it. The water which rotates the 
wheel falls subsequently into the generator 
tank, which is provided with a suitable over- 
flow arrangement. MEE 

In order to maintain a constant level of 
water within the gasholder tank when gas 
is not being withdrawn from it, a water- 
regulating tank, fitted with double ball- 
valves and an overflow, and connected with 
the water main, is provided. А box-shaped 
cover slips over the carbide container and 
water-wheel, and dips some distance into 
the water, thus forming a gastight seal. 

The generator manufactured by “ Acetylite, 
Ltd.," of Birmingham, is another form of auto- 
matic generator in which carbide is allowed 
to fall into water. One use to which this 
has been put is for adapting acetylene for 
street lamp-posts. Each lamp-post contains 


a complete acetylene plant, the generator 
being contained in a lock-up chamber at the 
base (fig. 4) while the gas is led upwards 
through the interior of the column to the 
acetylene burner, which is encased in a 
suitable lantern. The Acetylite Company 
states that it has already erected a consider- 
able number of these acetylene lamps in 
England, and has over a thousand of them 
at work at on the Continent. This company 
also manufactures a portable acetylene 
apparatus for use in brazing, soldering, and 
lacquering. 

Owing to the large proportion of carbon 
contained "in acetylene (С, Н,) much 
difficulty has been experienced in devisi nga 
suitable burner for the consumption of this 
gas. Hitherto it has been found necessary 
to burn the gas at a higher pressure (2 in. to 
4 in.) than that under which coal gas is 
usually consumed, and to make the burner 
orifices so small that the consumption of 
each burner seldom amounts to 2 ft. Imme- 
diately an attempt is made to largely 
increase the consumption and obtain a 
corresponding increase in illuminating 
power, a smoky flame is obtained. The 
consumption of the majority of the burners 
now in use is from three-fourths to one 
cubic foot of acetylene per hour The 
light equivalent of the flame varies from 
thirty to forty candles per cubic foot of gas. 
Buruers of the “ Naphey " type (fig. 5) are 
those most extensively used, but even these 
become choked with carbon in the course 
of two or three weeks or even sooner. 

The steatite nipples of these burners have 
inclined air-channels bored through them 
just below the burner orifices, and the 
presence of these channels appears to 
diminish the tendency of the burning acety- 
lene to deposit carbon in the orifices. As 
the illuminating value of the flame does not 
appear to be materially affected, it must be 
assumed that little or no air actually mixes 
with the acetylene undergoing ccmbustion, 

The “atmospheric” burner ( fig. 5), in which 
acetylene is purposely mixed with air to 
produce a non-luminous flame having a heat 
intensity much greater than that of a corre- 
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Fig. 3.—Section of Strode’s Gencrator and Gasholder. 


coal-gas flame, has not yet been 
y employed, partly because the 
burners invented for the purpose have not 
been found altogether satisfactory, and 
because it has been found that the burners 
must be supplied with acetylene at a com- 
aratively high pressure. When acetylene 
: dopted for domestic heating pur- 
ie ит having luminous jets, which 
P t allowed contact with the article 
3 heated, are usually employed, but 
Аб lied to incandescent gas lighting 
12 5 3 to secure a non: luminous 
i 


flame. 


sponding 
very largel 


We give illustrations of a “ring” burner 
and a “batswing” burner for acetylene 


(fig. 5), but neither has yet been very 

extensively adopted in this country, although 

the latter, under favourable conditions, will 

often give a high illuminating value. 
Purification, 

Finally, a few words may be added regard- 
ing the necessity of purifying the acetylene 
before allowing it to pass to the burners, 
For outdoor illumination, if good carbide be 
employed, purification is unnecessary; but 
for indoor use it is usually recommended that 
the gas be previously purified. Removal of 


the main portion of the soluble and con 
densable impurities by passage through à 
washer and subsequently through a Con- 
denser is undoubtedly desirable; but we 
consider that more disastrous results are 
likely to accrue from placing acid cuprous 
chloride and bleaching powder in the 
hands of the ordinary domestic servant 
than from the use of unpurified &U 
Nevertheless, wide publicity should be 
given to the following utterance of Professor 
Lewes upon the subject in a recent num 
ber of Frilden's Journal. He says tht 
"although the purity of commercial carbide 
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greatly improved during the past] erected by men conversant with the nature | ment Board to alter its requirements before 
two years, it is absolutely essential that the | of acetylene and the conditions under which | this Report has been issued. 


gas should be purified after leaving the|it is manufactured, great satisfaction with 
holder, and before consumption, from phos- the new illuminant has been expressed; 
phuretted hydrogen and sulphuretted hydro- | where generators have been fitted to exist- 
gen, which it always contains, whilst the|ing gas services by incompetent fitters, the 
generators have often been discarded and 
acetylene “condemned.” 
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NOTES. 


The Workmen's THE number of decisions оп 
Compensation the Workmen's Compensation 
Act Again. JA Я 

Act multiplies so rapidly that 

it is more than the layman can do to keep 
abreast of them. Yet if ever there was a 
statute whose interpretation should be 
capable of being known by all who are 
employers or workmen it is this Act. The 
last decision of importance was given last 
week, and, shortly stated, it has this result. 
A sub-contractor is not an undertaker within 
the meaning of Sub-section 2 of Section 7, 
and, therefore, is not liable if one of his 
workmen is injured, but the principal con- 
tractor is the person liable. Thus—-asin the 
case in point—if a building owner contracts 
with a builder to construct a house, and the 
builder enters into a sub-contract with a 
painter to do the painting work, the work- 
men employed by the painter must sue the 
builder for damages. The case is different 
if the building owner himself enters into a 
contract with the painter to do this part of the 


ATMOSPHERIC. 


BATSWING work ; then the painter is the undertaker, even 
BURNER BUR though there is a builder who has all therest 
— BURNER. of the work to do. Having pointed out 


the results of this decision there is only this 
to be added, that it is a judgment which 
elimination of ammonia in the gas is also ot appears to have a wider scope than many 
importance. At the present time in England which have lately been giyen ой Пиз ACE it 
the purifiers most in vogue are those working is one which is more based on principle, 
under Frank's system, in which the gas is which can be better applied to various sets of 
purified by passing it through an acidulated facts, than the numerous judgments which 
solution of cuprous chloride, which is used | have had no application beyond the special 
to saturate kiesulguhr or other absorbent facts of a particular case, and which аге 
material, and the bleaching powder purifiers | Positively misleading if relied on as prece- 
manufactured by Thorn and Hoddle. It is | dents. 
important, however, in using either of these, 
that the gas should be made to pass after йз cae of the three experts, which we 
purification through a small chamber con- Sewage Question. qiscussed а few weeks ago, 
taining quicklime, to absorb any fumes] there is still strong opposition to the scheme 
which it may have obtained from the | for the bacterial treatment of Manchester 
purifying material." sewage. At the last meeting of the Council, 
When the gas is distributed from a central | the Rivers Committee, which has the matter 
manufacturing station it should undoubtedly | in hand, asked the Council's approval of an 
be purified as rigorously as is ordinary coal attempt to induce the Local Government 
gas, particularly if it be true that the white| Board to relax its regulations as to land- 
"haze" commonly observed in rooms where treatment of the filtered sewage, but the 
acetylene has been burning for a long period | regolution moved by Sir Bosdin Leach was 
is entirely absent when purified acetylene only passed after a clause had been 
is consumed ; we believe, however, that the| added “reserving to the Council the right 
majority of acetylene consumers in this | to abandon the scheme (i. e., bacterial treat- 
country are still burning the unpurified gas. | ment) if found desirable when the detailed 
We strongly advise intending users of plans, sections, and estimates of cost 
acetylene not to allow a generator to Бе | are placed before the Council.“ The 
placed in any building in which the presence | chief objections to the scheme are the cost 
of the peculiar odour of commercial acetylene | and the fear that bacterial treatment will not 
would be an annoyance ; not to be persuaded | give satisfactory results with such large 
to place the generator in the basement, but| volumes of sewage. Numerous letters have 
insist upon its being fitted at a suitable dis-| appeared in the Manchester papers for and 
tance from the house, and connected to the | against the proposal, but some of the writers 
house by service pipes which remain per-|seem desirous of scoring a victory over their 
fectly gas-tight when tested under a 10-іп. | opponents rather than of ascertaining the 
gas pressure. If the generator be fitted|truth. Much vexation and loss would be 
within the house, the odour of the gas will|avoided if the Commissioners, who are now 
probably be noticeable throughout the entire | investigating the whole subject on behalf of 
building when the generator is being|the nation, would issue their Report. We 
cleansed and re-charged. fear that the Manchester Council will have 
Where acetylene installations have been | little chance of getting the Local Govern- 


Fig. 5.—Four Forms of Acetylene Burner. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the Report 


THE approaching contest be- 
tween the London County 


кооп 
аз, й 
Council and the metropolitan 


gas companies concerning the official re- 
cognition of the portable photometer and 
various other proposals contained in the 
several gas Bills to be considered during the 
present session of Parliament, is likely to 
result in some important changes in the con- 
ditions of gas supply within the metropolis. 
In the first place, the adoption of the portable 
photometer with the retention of the 16-candle 
standard would necessitate the supply of a 
more highly enriched gas, which in turn would 
result in the immediate rise in the prices 
charged. 
the richer gas at a higher price will not 
obtain a proportional increase in lighting or 
heating value for his extra expenditure. 
Meanwhile, although it is admitted by the 
Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company that half the gas supplied by that 
company is used for purposes other than 
lighting, yet we are, we believe, correct in 
asserting that the London County Council 
have taken no steps to introduce a heating- 
power test, 
minating power of a gas is not a criterion of 
its calorific value, and that a 16-candle en- 
riched water-gas may be manufactured which 
does not possess so great a heating value 
as that of 16-candle coal-gas. 
smoke-abatement, and in the interests of 
manufacturers, and of the gas consumers 
generally, we are of opinion that the supply 
of a low-grade gas (say 14}-candle power) at 
a minimum pressure of 14 in. of water, and 
possessing a minimum calorific value (to be 
fixed by Act of Parliament) would be of 
more utility than the supply of a higher 
grade gas of uncertain heating value at a 
higher 
minimum pressure is absurd; most of the 
complaints of bad gas should be complaints 
of insufficient gas. 


And the consumer who obtains 


It is well known that the illu- 


As an aid to 


price. Тһе present statutory 


. THE discussion at the Institu- 

The Standardi- . ( * 
sation of Elec- tion of Electrical Engineers on 
trical Plan. Mr, Sellon’s paper on “Тһе 
Standardisation of Electric Engineering 
Plant” was concluded last week. Mr. 
Sellon defined standardisation as such an 
understanding amongst buyers as to 
the ends to be desired that manufac- 
turers will be enabled to go in for quan- 
titative production. Mr. Crompton thought 
that standardisation would come by 
natural evolution, and instanced the case of 
small motors for ventilating and cooling 
purposes where the great demand had 
enabled makers to standardise the sizes and 
so greatly lower the cost. Professor Ayrton 
pointed out how advantageous  stan- 
dardisation had been in America. The 
great manufacturing combines have a type 
for any class of machine, and this they will 
not alter to suit the individual tastes of the 
buyer. It does not mean, however, that по 
progress is being made; on the contrary, 
they are always busy inventing and experi- 
menting, but they do not displace the old 
type until the new type has been thoroughly 
evolved. Professor Ayrton thought that 
things would soon remedy themselves in 
this country if manufacturers would state 
exactly the properties of the machines they 
made. For example, they ought to state 
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9 . dynamos, the | reduced to 106 feet, and allowed to rise in 
5 5 the rainy season to 108 feet, when the weirs 5 exhibition of Dutch life and 
on. If they did this the "s ' so | would be opened for the prevention of landscape painting by Mr. and 
Ru neers ace EE that con- further increase. A margin of two feet at| Mrs. Adrian Stokes. Although Holland has 
would sean cence 5 ES 5 each end of the scale is thus allowed for | an inhospitable reputation for foreign artists, 
dimmed up Ше 5 on p i is reply contingencies. From the very rudimentary|it has of recent years been the happy 
C 2 5 ows. dt details given above, it may readily be|hunting ground of many of our younger mer. 
„ standardisation | gathered that the problem of regulation is|It is a sketchable country with picturesque 
нее 522 اي ن‎ rs more advanced one of no inconsiderable magnitude, and | people, curious fishing craft of the Zuyder. 
Ін. erica than in | upon the proposed basis of the Walker | zee, cattle grazing on green meadows cut up 
5 "ice usse practicable in Commission the storage reservoirs must be | with canals, and fine expanses of distance to 
qx 5 = To we are still of very ample proportions if they are to] level horizons. The present collection of the 
un Me cac e gineering. In his provide for raising the level of the lake by | work of Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes is very 

р ' „if the subject of standardisa- | four feet over its entire area. representative of this variety of tempting 


AT these galleries there is an 


tion we it wi i 
Eid б оен бела es gree Com- subjects, and has the fine quality of colour 
Engineers it would’ be 2 ectrical a Two or three months ago atten-| peculiar to the country. This effect is 
бо a very great boon to Messing oi: tion was directed in the daily | helped by the use of antique Dutch frames 
A —H , : Press to the then sorry condi- | and mouldings; where gold frames have 

tion of Mrs. Inchbald's grave in Ken-|been d th 

BEFORE | ; g used they are of a very subdued 
Th the commencement of | sington parish churchyard. We notice that] tone. Mrs. Adrian Stokes shows the 


e 
Nicaragua Operati l j 
Canal Scheme. 185 2. Peg the reproach has since been removed | people in their costumes, charmingly quaint; 
Congress will do well to allow time for the 5 of the grave stone: | The | the method adopted being the gesso grosso 
e odli informationcas te thecnatüre eia _ there or the author of ' A Simple of the early Italians; with it she has achieved 
of the problems which will have to be solved Ty and Nature and Art" is due|some of the soberness and feeling of devo- 
if satisfactory results are to be attained. B the circumstance that she passed Һе | tion characteristic of early art. No 12 
One such problem has lately been raised by гоа уеагѕ оѓ her life іп Kensington. St. John (gesso grosso) the only sacred 
a correspondent in the Scientific American, ЖЫ Sate lived ак а boarding: E апе is evidently painted by way of 
and the point in question refers to the regu- kept by a Mrs. Voysey, іп Leonard- recreation from the severer work ; it is the 
lation of the summit level of the lake and place, nearly opposite Holland House, broad treatment of these Dutch figures that 
canal This is unquestionably a most whence she removed to another boarding | gives a deeply-satisfying feeling not ofen 
important matter, and in respect of which house, at Хо. 4, Earl's-terrace, next west to met with in a modern exhibition. Nos 2 
there is need for much more complete and Leonard-place. The last two years of her and 3 are representative, the quaint conven- 
reliable data than are at present available. life were spent at Old Kensington House | tional treatment of the “ Friesland Orphan” 
Nearly every engineer who has inquired into in the High-street—at that time a Roman (gesso grosso) and the bright coloured 
the merits of the Nicaragua project has Catholic boarding house kept by the healthy “North Holland Girl” in water 
expressed the view that upon the proper Salterellis—where she died on August I, colour. No. 7 is peculiarly decorative in 
control of the summit level depends the 1821. In an adjacent grave, marked with a treatment,,both in the dress of the Mother and 
success of the whole scheme. A Report made headstone carved by Chantrey, lies George child, and inthe distance withits characteristic 
in 1895 by General Ludlow upon the projected Charles Canning, 00: March 31, 1820, aged windmill. Nos 56 and 60 are also charming 
undertaking of the Maritime Canal Company nineteen, eldest son of George Canning, who renderings of Little Hollanders. Mr. Adrian 
is perhaps as impartial and comprehensive a Stokes has confined his attention to painting 
summary as any which has hitherto been the landscape and a few seascapes. The 
formulated, but unfortunately the Commis- Zuyderzee has been described as a muddy 
sion was not accorded sufficient time for pond, а description often justified by artists 
conducting the necessary gaugings, and for rendering of it; in No. 63 the delicacy of 
obtaining the requisite hydraulic and other colour has been preserved without the heavi- 
data essential for a complete report. It is late Albert Grant’s never-completed mansion, ness of most rendering of mud. Nos. 55 and 
by no means clear what is the extreme low- which іп Ив turn gave place to Kensington 62 are happy pieces of cloud effect and wild 
water mark of Lake Nicaragua, as this point Court. Having been originally the residence landscape. In lighter mood is No. 31, a still 
has been variously estimated from 10228 ft. of a Royal mistress, Louise de Querouaille, deep pond bordered with tall, soft grasses 
down to 97:6 ft. above mean sea level. Duchess of Portsmouth, it was afterwards the water a dainty blue reflecting fine clouds 
Briefly stated, the problem of regulation is the home and boys’ school of James otherwise beyond the vision of the picture, 
as follows:—A minimum summit level must Elphinston (1770-88), the harmless pedant the pleasant touch of life is introduced їп the 
first be determined, at which the minimum whom Smollett ridicules in “Roderick | WHite-washed cottages. No. 17 is perhaps 
depth of water will be maintained, and if Random," the translator of Martial, and the best of the bare tracts of country, with 
during the dry season the net effect of friend of Jortin, Franklin, Strahan the pines and grazing cattle. 


sundry natural and artificial conditions is to Kings printer, and Dr. Johnson. “I am 
reduce the minimum summit level of going this evening to put young Otway to 
the lake and of the canal, then suff- school with Mr. Elphinston,” writes Dr. 
cent storage accommodation must be pro- Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, on March 25, 1773.* 
vided, so that compensation may be made The house next became, as Shiel records in 
for the volume of water lost. In addition to his memoirs, a college established by the 
maintenance of the summit level, there arises Peres de la Foi—as the French Jesuits then 
the problem of controlling the discharge of settled in England called themselves— with 


surplus water during the rainy season, This M. Le Prince de Broglie, son of the 
is not so difficult a matter as the other, Marechale, as headmaster, and was fre- : 
and the Walker Commission, by whom the quented by emigrants of the highest rank, ` не 5 2. 
subject of the canal is now being generally amongst them being Charles X. We aspe pu fos gone ots 
considered, proposes ike COG xf observe, too, that new gateways are being MIR good carpenters furniture and AS 
large movable weirs, both on the San Juan built on either side of the two old piers (of painted screens from the same o 
River and on the Rio Grande, those on the red brick now plastered over), carrying the & sae spe E aps Td 
temer wild maximum capacity of 85,000 Royal arms and supporters at the south end point drawings, drawings on vellum, 
cubic feet, and on the latter of 20,000: cubic of the road leading out of the High-street to ag work, and shagreen. Shagreen | 
fect per second. The suggestion of this ше Fatace, wae have their counterpart in is ae oe p nds ps 
Commission with respect to control is that the two similar piers (excellent specimens of Ә-Ә Pct 5 Ме; 
2. E - brickwork) on the west side of the recently 1. beautifully granulated sabre 
Md be 110 ft. and Шеиит. 104 ft renovated Banquetting house or Orangery ehd uscd to be nns 2 his 
sea level. At the approach of on the remoter side of the Palace. skin. Mr. Paul Cooper is reviving en 
work, and has produced some very pretty 


above mean ا‎ REOR: 
the level would be 108 ft.; * The memorial tablets to Elphinston (1804), and | little boxes, covered with the skin with 
, | , 


the dry season ke eig Reginald Spofforth (1827) f 
; eason the height woul ан h (1827), composer of “ Health tozmy Û . | 
during the same 5 6 uld be | Dear,” are in the south porch of the new church Y | silver mountings. Two jewel cases in gesso 


composed the lines of the epitaph. Ken- 
sington House, distinguished by its wrought- 
iron gates, and having a large garden with 
an avenue of trees at the rear, was latterly 
occupied as a private lunatic asylum ; it was 
pulled down twenty-eight years ago for the 


Ат Mr. Montague Fordhams 

noc showroom in Maddox - street 
are many of the exhibits from 

the exhibition of the Arts and Crafts recently 
held at the New Gallery, Mr. Barnsley s 
inlaid wood music cabinet, the best piece 
of furniture exhibited there, is for sale; 
also many pieces of silver work by the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, the shapes 
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by the same artist are very beautiful, and 
illustrations of them we shall shortly publish. 
The silver point drawings are by Messrs. 
C. M. Gere, J. E. Southall, and A. J. Gaskin. 
Mr. Gere has done excellent book illustra- 
tion, with a strong pen line in a primitive 
manner, and it is somewhat surprising to see 
weakly drawn and niggled sketches of archi- 
tecture from the same hand. His heads on 
vellum are beautiful water-colour drawings. 
Mr. Southall's silver points show most 
poetic treatment of the figure, combined with 
rather lax proportions. Mr. Gaskin's heads 
in this method are also good work. 


——— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held in the 
Meeting room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., on Friday last week, the President, Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members—viz., Messrs. E. G. 
Cole, J. H. Peacock, J. Bruce Merson, A. 
Wingate, H. G. Coyne, and J. H. Watkins. 
Messrs. L. Cabuche and F. E. Ravenscroft 
were reinstated as members. 

On the motion of Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. 
Sec., a vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. 
Alfred Waterhouse & Son for allowing members 
to visit the University College Hospital exten- 
sion works on February 10, and to Messrs. A. 
Dunbar Smith and C. C. Brewer for allowing 
a visit to the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock-place, on the same date. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith had given a donation of 10/. to the 
library fund. A vote of thanks having been 
accorded to the donor, 

Mr. A. W. Hennings read the following 
paper, entitled :— 


The Exterior Treatment of Sharp or Acute 
Angles in Street Buildings. 


“Mr. President and gentlemen, 

The subject of the paper this evening, 
‘Exterior Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles 
in Street Buildings, may seem to some rather 
far-fetched, and indeed it is hardly one that 
comes in student or class days, but sooner or 
later, when you get into active practice, you 
will bave a site that is not right-angled, one 
whose prominent corner is much less than a 
right angle, and then you will find it indeed a 
difficult problem. First of all, the plan will 
trouble, for it is very obvious that the sharp 
angle is of no good to you—the ground en- 
closed is so small that it is clearly a waste of 
material to enclose it with bricks and mortar, 
and yet in a town the land is so valuable that 
the owner naturally does not like to sacrifice a 
square foot without a very good reason. Then 
again, the very prominence of the angle seems 
to fit it especially for a business entrance ; but 
whilst its position is apparently so suitable for 
that purpose, it is clear that an entrance so 
placed must mean long passages and conse- 
quent waste to reach the farthest parts of 
the building. I do not propose to-night to 
follow up this question of plan of the 
structure beyond the angle, but mention 
It in passing as one of the factors that will have 
to be considered. My attention to the subject 
was caused in the usual way, viz., having to 
design various buildings to fit angular sites. 
Aíter a few attempts, it struck me that the best 
thing to do was carefully to observe what had 
been done in such instances, and I was some- 
what amazed to find how many times the 
problem had been attempted, and also that very 
few of the attempts could be called really suc- 
cessful. The recent cutting of important new 
streets through old localities has resulted in the 
formation of many difficult sites, and, after 
carefully looking at the various treatments, I 
have come to the conclusion that they all fall 
under one of two heads :—First, the archi- 
tectural lines of the two facades are simply re- 
turned across the sharp angle; secondly, а dis- 
tinctive treatment to express the angle. 

Now, the first method is the easiest and 
cheapest. It is, therefore, most generally used, 
and, although it is really an avoidance of the 
problem, it is not therefore bad—indeed, I hope 
to show you some very good effects; and as 


long as there is only a flat roof to the building 
there is no difficulty ; but directly a pitched roof 
is required it is easy to see that the junction of 
the ridge running parallel to each front must 


meet at a great distance back from the angle, 
and will want something to mask it, whilst if 
the angle enclosed is so small that one roof 
only can be used for a covering, the result will 
be a ridge rising towards the broadest part, 
and I venture to think it will pass the wit of 
man fo make such a roof presentable on the 
exterior. 

To return to the plan, The first thing that 
suggests itself is to cut off the useless point— 
in fact to truncate the angle—and the amount 
so cut off will depend chiefly upon how much 
land your client is willing to sacrifice. If it is 
only a little there will be only a narrow face to 
treat, and possibly the best thing for this is to 
carry the strings and cornices round and vary 
the windows, but it is surely the most bald 
way of treating it by simply cutting off the 
angle—and some views will be shown you that 
bring out this poorness of design very clearly. 
The right thing to do seems to be a small 
return at right angles to the facades and then 
fill up the intervening space with a wall at 
right angles to the bisection of the angle. This 
at once gives interest, and not only satisfies the 
eye with proper mitres to the strings and 
cornices, but serves a second useful purpose 
by well enclosing any detail put on the end. 
Do not in any case put a distinct feature on 
to the end unless you so enclose it—for the 
inevitable result is that the said feature will 
look stuck on and not grow, as it should, out 
of the structure. 

If, however, a considerable angle can be cut 
off so that there is a reasonably wide face to 
treat, you will at once have room for special 
features if the site and purpose of the building 
warrant it; but the before-mentioned right- 
angled returns to the facades are absolutely 
necessary to enclose and mark it. 

Another way is to sacrifice the point and join 
the two facades by means of a curve. This is 
the most popular way to judge by the number 
of times it occurs in our streets, and any treat- 
ment of this must be ruled by the smaller or 
greater radius of the curve. If small, there is 
very little scope, and perhaps the best thing is 
to simply run the strings to cornices round it ; 
but this requires care, as you will clearly see 
by the effect of a building in Queen Victoria- 
street. Again, the necessity of right-angled 
returns to the facades must be borne in mind ; 
the curve is so much more clearly defined by 
their use, and the breaks, be they small or 
great, at once give a chance to enclose a 
special feature. Still another way to enclose 
the curve is by means of projections taking the 
form of pilasters or strips—examples of both 
will be shown—and there is a very notable 
example of the bold effect of this treatment 
in Mappin & Webb's premises at the junction 
of the Poultry and Queen Victoria-street. 

There are also samples, and good ones too, 
where there is no break or mark, but the effect 
there seems to have been produced by reason 
of the great size of the curve, and it is really 
the facade continued and can hardly be called 
a treatment of an angle site. Returning to the 
smaller curve, the natural growth upwards 
seems to be towards some sort of turret, and it 
is in this that there are so many failures. So 
long as the features are enclosed by the lines of 
the building they are kept in their places, and 
unless very strange and uncouth do not greatly 
offend. But directly they get clear and are 
outlined against the sky and have to be judged 
on their own merits, the difficulty begins. 
Here it! may be remarked that no amount of 
ingenuity displayed in the formation of a turret 
by transitions from octagons to circles and 
back again—with all sorts of cunning and spicy 
detail will atone for the lack of pleasing outline. 
Many of the competition designs published in 
our technical journals show this extreme clever- 
ness, but when any of them are carriedout, some- 
how the result is not so good, and with humilia- 
tion one has to confess that the sober, simple 
outline to be seen on so many stable turrets 
erected last century are much more satisfac- 
tory than the clever but laboured productions 
of the present day. They are to my mind 
products of that unrestfulness so typical of the 
times. 

As to the window treatment of the curve, 
the size must determine how many windows 
there shall be at each level. If very small, a 
blank end will probably be best, for lintels or 
arches put on a small curve have a very 
uncomfortable and weak look from certain 


points of view. This is, perhaps, a truism, but 
you will find modern examples of the error. 

There are some very satisfactory treatments 
where a pier is at the centre of the face of the 
curve with windows each side, and certainly 
the effect is strong; it seems to efficiently 
buttress the angle. The introduction of a 
doorway at the base of the curve does not 
seem very desirable, although it is frequently 
done, but it tends to weaken the appearance, 
and its details will inevitably break the clean 
sweep of the curves. 

Another point for consideration in the treat- 
ment of an angle or of a curved end is—how 
many of the horizontal features of the facades 
should be taken round or across it. Some are 
necessary to tie it in, but if all are taken across 
the result seems to be merely a continuation of 
the facades, and it will, I think, be very clearly 
shown by the views that the most successful of 
the designs are those where the principal and 
strongest features are used, the subsidiary ones 
being stopped by a pier or return. 

In City buildings, however, the most diffi- 
cult place to treat properly seems to be the 
shop front. If there is no door the angle is 
obviously a splendid place for the display of 
goods, and piers sufficiently substantial to 
satisfy the eye are seldom allowed. This is a 
lamentable fact, but still it is a fact that 
you will have to deal with; one that will 
cause you much trouble. To ignore it, 
and treat the building as a design only 
above the shop cornice, is weak, but it is 
the course usually followed, and to judge such 
designs you must see them when the shutters 
are up, when a solid base, sufficient to support 
the superstructure, is apparently formed. An 
answer to this objection is that when the shops 
are in use the streets are so crowded that this 
defect is hidden, but surely it is always possible 
to bring some strong line down, and the right- 
angled returns to the facades before advocated 
will here serve a very useful purpose. 

In domestic or office designs it is nearly 
always possible to get a strong base, as, for 
example, the delightful corner at the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, where the stone- 
work of the base is not only carried right 
round the curve, but its appearance of strength 
emphasised by means of horizontal rustications. 

There is yet another way of treating the 
angle, and that is to so mask it that it is im- 
possible to know that it is an acute angle. 
This is hardly a commendable thing to do, but 
there is an important example in the Bank of 
England at the corner of Princes-street and 
Lothbury. If it were not for the tanks above 
the attic story you would not guess that the 
angle was more than right angle, whereas it is 
really very sharp. No one can deny its clever- 
ness, but it does not seem to be on right lines. 

The City abounds in various angular treat- 
ments, and honest criticism must admit that 
many of them are very clever indeed ; there 
seems to be no lack of imagination in 
them, and oftentimes they must be judged 
by their design and not by their detail. 
The latter is often bad - very bad, and 
would disgrace our Elementary Class of 
Design—but there the design is, and as such 
itis to be criticised. The City is, indeed, a 
glorious school for study, and is a great 
example of the truth of the old tale of ‘ Eyes 
and no eyes. To those who have learned the 
language the streets become, as it were, an 
open book wherein something good and useful 
can always be read; but how many of us do 
so? Arush from the train to the office in the 
morning, and another rush back in the even- 
ing, gives one but a blurred idea of what is to 
be seen. But go up to town one fine summer's 
morning—say between four and five, before 
even the workmen begin to get about —and you 
will be astounded at the wealth of design 
there is to be seen when all the streets are 
quiet, and you can stand to look at a building 
without attracting a crowd. Then you will 
find the charm of London, and at once come 
to the conclusion that many cities we rush to 
see on the Continent are not to be compared 
with ours — not even for picturesqueness. 
What glorious sketches many of the streets 
would make, and perhaps some day we may 
even get some in the Association Sketch-book. 

It is time now to turn to the views. These 
are not by any means exhaustive of the subject, 
but have been taken as types, and in criticising 
them ] would ask you to bear in mind the 
point tried to be clearly brought out— that 
credit should be given to the design, cven if 
the detail is bad, and that good and clever 
detail must not excuse a poor design." 
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Mr. Hennings then showed a number of [said ?—poverty of thought, for the facade is | being only about 5 ft. wide at the end shown 
lantern slides in illustration of the subject, | simply wrapped round the curve, and there is in the view, and although the facades are 
offering some remarks in regard to each view. [not a single vertical line carried upasa break. | 100 ft. long, the base is not more than 20 [t. 
The following remarks refer to those slides of | You will notice that the balconies also run across. One wonders whether it was worth 
which we are able to give illustrations :— round, and the advertiser has not been slow to | while to go to the expense of enclosing so 


avail himself of such a chance no nasty mitres | small an area with so much brickwork. 
P. a ^N 
/ 9 А , 


of molds to prevent the unbroken flow of his 31. Another view, showing the treatment 
decoration. There is, however, one point worth | of the end. The angle is truncated and; 
noticing—the pier is carried up the centre. bay—considerably over the semi-circle 04 
10. Spiers & Pond's angle in Queen] plan—stuck on to the end. It is tied tothe 
Victoria-street, near the Times office. structure only at the ground floor and main 
Here we have asimple rounded feature, but | cornice, and finished with a stone roof, 
the designer has marked the end of the straight 32. Is the end of one of the Smithfield 
facade by a flat pilaster and stopped his main | markets at the corner of Farringdon-street and 
cornice there, carrying its lines by means of a | Snow Hill. The building at the right hand is 
flat band. Allother strings are carried round | part of the same market, but the curved gap 
without change. Above the main cornice there] is a cartway down to a subterranean goods 
is an attic story and large gutter crowned by a station. It seems a pity that the twol parts 
truncated cone. Note that the dormer gable at | were not joined and a large archway formed 
the side leads up to this, and well supports it. | for the vans to go down; but perhaps corpo 
The detail is bad, but the whole effect is very | rations are not so greedy of floor space for 
pleasing, and the designer is to be credited for|rents as private individuals. The turret i; 
that. ' | many-sided on plan—about ten—and stands on 
21. A very sharp corner at the angle of | a series of cast-iron legs—perhaps stanchions 
Queen Victoria-street and the Poultry — an] is the better name—running up two floors, 
early example of our new A. R. A. It is a very] and the brickwork above has a flat-panelled 
striking example, and no doubt well known D pilaster, placed at right ane to ДЕ bisec- 
А А : | most of you. The curve is а continuation оѓ | боп of each angle. The attic has more 
1. A Ea ba аг аре bits the façades, without any return, but the centre | pilasters, in this case fluted, and all moulds 
Меша учин шер; р | of the circular 155-060” above is ae mitred around them. The 8 e 
: ; _ [Буа cluster of shafts, further marked at the] have been very fidgety, for above all this 
no t Queen. Vicloria Re mE ps. 91 ої main cornice by а bold gargoyle, and carried | could not let the roof alone, but has made it 
St A Aldermary.—It is an example of the | UP into the top story by a flat buttress. All the] in two slopes divided by a bold roll; and 
irian nt | а with the few strong windows are carried round the curve without | above further emphasised it by a series d 
Ar Ба aL 117 carried round to. Ge it in | Change, the overhang of the first floor ones | storm lights. Altogether it is very ша 
the onlv-attempt at adistinctive feature being being a little distressing owing to the deep | factory , and unworthy of the City. 
the d elliptical window and depressed recessing of the tracery. The whole is} 35. An angle of the Institute of Chartered 
light below it P The effect is very satisfacto crowned witha conical roof and fléche. As а | Accountants. It is a very attractive feature oi 
SUED being strained гу, design it may be said to wear well, for it does | а very attractive building—one full of corners 
4. An odd example em есеге Jewin- not distress by familiarity. cleverly managed. The bold, strong base is 
crescent and Jewin-street. On the crescent]. 26. A particularly worthy example at the | an unusual feature—nearly every example you 
side the architect has evidently had to consider | junction of Cannon-street and Budge-row. II have seen has a door or window here. Out oi 
ancient lights, and has thus got a very queer- do not know who designed this, but after|this some beautiful figures and ornament 
shaped end "Ап attempt has been made to having haunted all the City angles, this strikes | enclose a shield, and support a balcony much 
mask it on the second floor with а violent | me as the best-designed angle there is among | more than a semi-circle оп plan; and by 
feature to give a central line. The effect is | emm. The two facades have a boldly rusti-| recessing the angle above between the 
striking, but not pleasing | cated return at right anglesto the face, andthe | columns space is gained for а small but соп. 
6. One ot the staircase houses, Holborn- | continuation of these to the line bisecting the | plete dome crowned by a figure. It is a great 
viaduct, Owing to Farringdon-street cross. | angle gives the centre of the circular treatment. | pity this building is in a court, and not ina 
ing at an angle there are two acute angled All three stories have columnar treatment, the | broad, open space. | 
houses апа two obtuse, but the difficulty has lowest Doric, the intermediate Ionic, andthe} 36. This is a worthy neighbour of the last, 
not been solved, all four houses being treated top Corinthian. Between these the windows at the corner of Moorgate-street and Kings 
alike. The attempt shown is. however, оп are Placed, and are thus well confined, whilst | Arms-yard. It is a well-known example, ші 
right lines, as the two faces have right angle the columns themselves give plenty of | of beautiful detail- the sort of thing we pm 
returns to deal with, mitreing of cornices and verticality, and contrast pleasingly with the|all sketch on the Excursion — and à mo 
the intervening space filled with a curved Strong friezes and cornices. The balustrade | pleasing feature in a somewhat bald street. | 
wall, the only reliefto the latter being panels continues the parapet of the fronts, and the hope you will not think me presumptuous 1! 
is d possibly the curve would have looked а is crowned with а flat, lead-covered | venture to criticise i 9 жы 
i i i i ome, standing over the canted angle an КЫ 
dic aule 5 ate 27. This is another view taken to show slightly beyond the two facades is good, but у 
another example of the desire to mark the | that the diminishing of the columns corrects} sudden beginning from a corbel isa үз e 
angle with a special feature. The roof diffi- the overhang of the lintels. Altogether I startling, and one feels that the pendants of | е 
culty is shirked. | would commend this to you as worth careful | outer angles might have looked stronger "s 
12. The Westminster Palace Hotel. This is] Study. Not only is the design harmonious, | curved corbel rose up to support them. Шы 
an example of а truncated angle, and ver but all the mouldings are refined. feeling of being detached is again ше, 
broadly treated. Each angle is ‘marked 28. A work of the late John Gibson іп | above, where, in three cases, the sill lines only 
rustications, and the face between Brought Bishopsgate. It is very monumental in] bind it in, and the lintels of the windows Wi 
slightly forward. Above the ground floor it character, and must strike every one who sees | somewhat wilfully placed below those of : 
is relieved by an oriel, the lines of which are it. The main facade is carried through with- | windows adjoining. It is not until yong 
carried into the upper stories by means of] Out a break until the semi-circular end із to the main cornice that there is а good ni 
the windows above, The attic is crowned by | reached, and there occurs a deep return—the | where by means of its overhang the о 
а dormer, having unfortunately little с 2-2 frieze being flush with the curved face below. octagon is brought into line with the faca | 
nexion with the balustrades at the side. Above | At two points in the semi-circle are coupled] Above is an octagonal slated roof bat 
is a very steep roof, capped by an iron rail. columns repeating the overhanging frieze and | seems to be exactly the thing wanted, but it 
ing. This is one of the few examples in which having the cornice mitred round. Each point | finial, a small figure, seems rather doll-like ; 
a feature is made of the roof. It is д |15 marked by a group of statuary, and the only | indeed, it wants a second look to see gius 
suggestive example, butthe detail is poor. questionable рагі of the design is the break of | a figure. The free introduclion of sculp à 
ББ P the curve. confined between strong lines both vertically 
The Angle Cut off and Rounded 29. A bank recently erected in Leeds. The] and horizontally is a very happy idea, m | 
a г " plan shows the very awkward site the designer | gives great interest. Yet, in spite 0! wha 
TN қ А id i . d AST oÍ 
This is the third stage in treatment, and is | had to deal with, and it is undeniable that he have ventured to call its faults, it is still one | 
perhaps the most useful, and although very|has produced a very striking and dignified | the most beautiful things in the City, and 
difficult of treatment and often sadly mis- | building. In this the frieze overhangs all the | wish there were more of them. m 
Mise E yet London has a few very good 5 rd the curve, but is broken slightly over 37. A very special corner at ШЕ a? | 
examples. ҚОЗ» each column, spanning in а straight line fr Е d Victoria-street, ; 
13. An early Victorian example on the north | each. This seems to be the fault of the design poter Бош (acades are covered by bars 
side of St. Paul's Churchyard, carried out in| —the breaks make it rather unrestful, whereas | and a turret is formed at the angle, having ils 
the flat cement treatment so loved at that time. [а clean sweep, such as Wren loved, would | faces brought flush with the bays and treat 
The only two lines running round are the | have been so much more effective. to a liberal allowance of strings, cornices, 81 
cornice over the shop fronts and the main balconi At the base is а projecting porch, 
cornice crowning the building. Between these Special Features. da ake of the turret swells out in appear- 
two features, and on each façade, and as near |. [Mr. Hennings then showed some views | ance having rounded pinnacles stuck on. 
as they can be got to the angles, are two} which he called special features — examples whole design is so piled up that it literally has 
pilasters, and the space between is simply|out of the common; subjects which their] become a chaos of bays and balconies, and 8 


rounded. There is a very small break in the | designers had treated as peculiar a i | i fidgety things (0 
cornice, and the vertical line of pilasters і | апу direct relation to the aade; NIB) N . чо 
marked by blocks in the parapet. There is not | connect.) 8. A desi in for utilising the site of a church 
much in this design, but it is not ottensive—a| 30. The first one to be noted is one which ШО ШП bim The plan shows the reason 
ncgative virtue, perhaps, but something to be | must be unique—it is hardly possible that such | of the Кезі but it strikes one that | 
thankful tor, Йй another exists in any country. By the side of angle tower is rather imposing for a block 
15. A building at 15 angle Of Queen | Cannon-street Station, and dividing Dowgate | offices. and as a little too municipal in chaf- 
Victoria and Knightrider streets. This may be Dock from Cousin- lane, stands this most extra- acter. The site is a splendid опе, and if the 
called an example of simplicity or shall it be l ordinary building. It is a very sharp angle, subject were not limited to angles would 


Fig. т. Various Treatments of the Angle. 
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provoke a discussion as to how far an architect 


ought to consider his surroundings. 

39. A corner building in Harley-street, by a 
prominent member of the Association. . There 
is here a lot of plain wall surface, contrasting 
pleasingly with the angle oriel, which although 
rich in appearance is very simple, and is 


immensely aided by the well-encloscd sculp- 


ture. A cornice ties it in at the top of the 
octagon, and here the treatment becomes 
curved, the angle being well-marked by the 
somewhat unexpected figure leading up to the 
main cornice. The roof is a mansard, and is 
relieved by dormers, but the angle one was 
surely worthy of a little more treatment. It 
looks almost as though by another hand, and 
its very prominence only serves to emphasise its 
baldness. Altogether it is a design worth a 
walk to see and study. A 8 77 

40. Treatment of an angle site at Bromley, 
kent. Very sharp angle utilised for the pur- 
poses of a free library. The road on the left is 
the principal ſront, and the instruction of the 
Committee was to get the entrance at the 
angle. By slightly breaking the right hand 
angle a hexagon is formed and carried up as a 
tower, being porch on ground floor, lavatory 
on first, and clock- room above. The tower is 
also intended to call attention to the public 
character of the building. 


Fig. 40. An Angle Site at Bromley. 


In conclusion, Mr. Hennings said he must 
express his thanks for the help given him in the 
preparation of the views, notably to Mr. G. 


Smith, Mr. F, Osborn Smith, and to the editor 


of the Builder. 


Mr. H. D. Searles Wood said he desired to 
Propose a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hennings for his paper and for the interesting 
views he had shown. He thought that they 


should have similar evenings in every session 
—evenings for the discussion of contemporary 


work and honest criticism on it. He also 
wished to thank those gentlemen who had 
assisted Mr. Hennings with his photographs, 


for he knew of some of the difficulties in 


getting photographic views of London build- 
ings. Mr. Hennings had very successfully 


analysed the various views and had empha-. 


sised various faults and beauties shown by 
them. It would have been interesting to have 
had the names of the architects of the build- 
ings illustrated. He was afraid that architects. 
were a great deal too modest in regard to 
their work. It would greatly add to the 
interest of the study of architecture if buildings 
Were signed, and he was glad to say that one 
or two modern architects did that. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in seconding the vote 


of thanks, said he supposed that of all the dis- 


figuring things which one saw in London, 


perhaps certain badly treated angles and 


turrets were the most offensive. They could 
not have had, therefore, a more useful paper to 
them as students of architecture, and now that 
they had had their attention particularly 
directed to angles, they were mare likely to 
observe their treatment and possibly get 
hints for their own work. What they had 
heard that evening rather emphasised the view 
one often heard expressed, viz., the importance 
of dignity in London architecture, as dis- 
tinguished from country work, where one did 
notso much look for work with monumental 
or classical feeling. He did not mean that 
architects should be so. classical or rigid in 
their designs as to lose picluresqueness, nor 


.ness to what ought to be the strongest part. 
So many of these angles faced main streets. 
that they were always valuable features ; and. 


that they should treat their angles in a very 
severe way. The views they had seen that 
night which they most oommended could. not 
by any means be called severe; some were 
distinctly picturesque, such, for instance, as 
those of the Institute of Accountants and 
the Insurance Company, in Moorgate-street. 
There were two angles which might have 
been referred to by the Jecturer, one being the 
very acute angled corner of the Constitutional 
Club in Northumberland-avenue, which was 
very well-treated ; and the other the angle, 
which was also very good, of the National 
Liberal Club Mr. Waterhouse always 
seemed to set a good example of trying 
to treat the angles of his buildings well. 
In. looking at the views he felt how 
difficult it was to treat angle windows 
and how frequently unsatisfactory was the 
attempt to.get anything like a large amount 
of glass. A bay window carried up a corner 
with a lot, of mullions always gave weak- 


they were the best points from which to see 
processions and that sort of thing, and where 
there was a good deal of glass there was always 
this difficulty of fenestration. Hethought more 
might be done.in sharp angles by smaller 
features—carrying up buttresses and crowning 
them by small features. Of course, it was very 
difficult to do unless one made a kind of octagon 
and emphasised that by buttresses. He had 
seen some, which pleased him very mucb, with 
Бан delicately - finished finials against the 
sky. . | 

- Mr. S. Flint Clarkson said that Mr. Hennings 
started with acute angles, but he dealt with 
angles generally. He did not think that Mr. 
Hennings had sufficient regard for the acute 
angle in itself, for he appeared to treat it as 
though it were a nuisance. He (the speaker) 
did not think that acute angles should be looked 
upon in any other way than as one of the points 
in the planning of a city or a building, afford- 
ing thereby an opportunity for the architect. 
As to Mr. Hennings's dislike to angled door- 
ways, on the ground that they had a tendency 
to confuse the plan and give a certain amount 
of room to wasted passage, that had been 
very well put by an architect, who said that a 
doorway should lead in the most direct way 
from the principal thoroughfare to the heart of 
the. building. With an acute angled corner 
they could select no part of the building which 
more completely failed to answer that end. 
Mr. Hennings had not spoken with much 
enthusiasm of the corner at Lothbury of Sir 
John Soane's Bank. It seemed to him (the 


| speaker) that however often they saw it they 


could not fail to think highly of the feature. 
The architect had grappled with the difficulty 
in a very remarkable way, and had produced 
an effect. which was beautiful in itself. 
He thought that the subject of the 
corner treatment of buildings was part of 
a still larger subject, viz., that each building, 
or each block of buildings, should have its own 
unity. The treatment of the flank was quite 
as important as the treatment of the angle in 
reference to the.general effect of the city, and 
the general effect of a building. The shapeless 
flanks of buildings were an injury to the archi- 
tecture of London and of all towns. No 
sooner did some buildings rise above those 
near them, than they disclosed an outline 
which was simply the result of accident, and 
which was distinguished by a decided want of 
amenity. Flanks might very well have been 
treated by Mr. Hennings, especially as he 
dealt with the National Provincial Bank of 


England, the corner of which building was 


really a flank. He wanted to throw out a 
practical suggestion as to corners, viz., that the 
public authorities should have a right to object 
to corners which were obviously absurd—to 
such a corner as was to be seen at Dowgate- 
bill, which must have been intended as a joke. 
He would suggest that if the angle was 
more acute than a certain angle (he would 
suggest 634 deg), then the public authorities 
should, under such powers as were given under 
Michael Angelo Taylor's Act, or an extension 
of it, prohibit the erection of such an angle— 
should be able to say, in fact, “ You shall not 
erect that angle unlessa certain curve can be 
turned between two enclosing sides of the 
angle.” If something of this kind were done, 
it would conduce to the amenity of towns. No 
individual had any right to perpetrate a 
monstrosity. Of course we all knew when 
a thing was a monstrosity, but the difficulty 


was how an individual owner should be per- 
suaded not to do such things. Inthe great 
thoroughfare soon to be constructed in London 
(the Holborn to Strand scheme), which ought to 
be one of the most remarkable works of the 
century, there would be a considerable number 
of acute angles, and he hoped that the con- 
trolling authority would see that each building 
to be erected should be a monumental building, 
in the sense that it should not have fronts and 
flanks, but be complete in itself, and designed 
with an idea of the points from which it would 
be seen. Some of the unfortunate results in 
recent street construction should be avoided in 
the present great scheme. 

Mr. Bulmer Booth, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said that in walking through the City 
one could not fail to be struck with the different 
manner in which angles had been treated. 

Mr. G. B. Carvill said, he quite endcrsed 
what Mr. Hennings had said as to the hidden 


‘beauties of London noticeable in the early 


morning, when few people were about. With 
regard to the illustrations they had seen, he 
fhought they all pointed to the fact that 
architects should avoid angled doorways ; but 
fhen there was this difficulty—viz., that clients 
generally stipulated fhat an angled doorway 
must be provided, whatever the angle. Con- 
sequently, architects ought to endeavour to 
make these features, when provided, look 
well from all points of view. He thought the 
material was an important point in the matter. 
Certain doorways were put up in brickwork 
which ought to be in stone ; to see bricks cor- 
belling out with a great deal of weight on the 
top was a source of weakness. | к 

Мг. М, Garbutt said that the title of ‘the 
paper was “Тһе Treatment of Sharp or 
Acute Angles in Buildings," and the net result 


of Mr. Henning's remarks appeared to be 


„Don't treat the angle at all, but cut it off.“ 
The first view was the only illustration of the 


actual treatment of a sharp angle; all the 
others had been more or less cut off. There 
was one sort of angle which Mr. Hennings 
had said nothing about which was the most 
difficult of all, perhaps, to treat, viz., the big 
angle that included several buildings and that 


was generally treated, with poor effect, as one 
large convex curve. The angle at the junction 
of Charing Cross-road and High-street, St. 
Giles', was an example. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said that the lecture 
reminded him of a paper by Mr. Baggallay a 
few years ago and it might very well be read 
in conjunction with Mr. Baggallay's paper. 
He did not agree with Mr. Clarkson's remarks 
as to the need of public authorities prohibiting 
the erection of buildings with certain objection- 
able angles ; he thought the authorities ought 
not to be allowed to make such corners, for 
they could very oíten be avoided in the laying 
out of new streets and were, in fact, avoided in 
many places. Public authorities, however, 
sinned most egregiously in this matter — in 
Rosebery-avenue, for instance, were to be seen 
several knife-edged building sites, the knife 
edge being very frequently at the corner of a 
street. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he agreed with Mr. Searles Wood that it 
would be well if some papers read before them 
were a little less formal; the Association 
wanted to bring in all members and get them 
to express their opinions freely. Mr. Hennings 
came amongst them as an old friend, and he 
had treated his subject in a conversational way 
to the advantage of all of them. He thought 
it would be a good thing if in papers read 
before them there were a little less fear of 
criticising modern work—an architect could 
not be always successful in his work, and it 
would be a good thing to have the criticism of 
others. He agreed with Mr. Seth-Smith's 
remarks as to the value of picturesqueness. 
No doubt it was a very desirable thing to have 
picturesque buildings, but in a great city 
grandeur, nobility, and dignity were better and 
more suitable. Those qualities were shown 
in the buildings of Brussels, and in Belgium 
generally, where in some of the out-of-the- 
way churches some magnificent effects and 
grandeur were to be seen, though the detail 
was often poor and wanting. No subject 
seemed to be more suitable for discussion, as 
no feature of a building was so often a failure 
as an acute angle at the corner of a building. 
In Paris, architects were more successful 
in their angle treatment, and he would have 
been glad had Mr. Hennings brought some 
examples of the way angles were treated in 
Paris. As to the remarks made about cutting 
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off the angle, in his opinion that was the right 
thing to do ; the mistake was to try and treat 
it acutely. A more satisfactory way was to 
treat it either circular or flat. One could not 
help feeling that the circular treatment was 
generally the most satisfactory. Very heartily 
did he concur with Mr. Henning’s idea that 
the circular treatment should have distinct 
enclosing lines. The corner of the Bank of 
England was а splendid example of broad angle 
treatment. Our general treatment of angles 
should be on the idea that proportion was more 
valuable than detail ; the problem was to obtain 
a broad and bold design as against a feather 
edge and small treatment. We are too apt to 
let small things and details injure the effect of 
our great masses in design. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and very heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Hennings, in reply, said he had found 
great difficulty in getting the names of the 
architects whose buildings he had referred to. 
He thought Mr. Clarkson was wrong in 
thinking that he looked upon corners as a 
nuisance. What he had said was that as a rule 
they had been badly treated, and that there 
were only a few good examples. As to the 
subject of facades, he had purposely ex- 
cluded them, as the title of his paper showed. 
And he had excluded the subject of angle treat- 
ment to whole blocks of buildings, as he felt it 
was opening up another subject altogether. 
He knew of several knife-edge sites in London, 
He admitted what the President said about the 
dignity of buildings, and we should look at that 
more than the detail. We were all too apt to 
lose ourselves over little bits of detail, letting 
the greater things, which struck most people, 
go by. Often a commonplace building was 
more dignified than one on which an architect 
had spent days and days of thought. 

Тһе Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 9, when Mr. 
C. E. Bateman will read a paper on Small 
Houses." 

The meeting then terminated. 


The hall was succeeded by the mansion, 
a dwelling-liouse proper, extensive and stately. 
This kind of house is the product of the time 
when war had ceased in our islands, and when 
something like internal safety had followed a 
long period of disturbance and strife. So ft 
was during and after Elizabeth's time that 
mansions began to be built in many parts of 
the country. Many of the great houses which 
date from her reign are still in üse, and in 
not a few cases they remain but little altered. 
The finest example of an Elizabethan man- 
sion within easy reach of London is the Prime 
Minister's house at Hatfield; but there are 
many others with well-known and almost 
historic names. 

To this class of house there succeeded in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, large, 
ambitious buildings of Classic architecture, 
such, for example, as Burley or Castle Howard, 
Blenheim or Chatsworth, and also a compara- 
tively homely type of dwelling-house copied 
from Dutch originals, and in what is now 
usually termed the Queen Anne style of dwell- 
ing. In our own day there has grown up an 
excellent, comfortable, but picturesque type of 
country house of which it would be easy to 
select excellent examples, but we have not 
time for either the one or the other of these 
last-named types, and what I have to say to 
you will, as my title indicates, stop at the hall 
and the mansion; though I must for the sake 
of completeness make some reference to what 
preceded both, in the earliest times when great 
residences began to be built here. 

The very earliest great houses were the 
villas or houses of the great Roman colonists 
who lived on estates which they had seized in 
various parts of the island and which they 
cultivated ; they were built and occupied during 
the first four centuries, A.D. They really were 
great farmhouses, though unlike the buildings 
now used for farming purposes. They were 
called villa, but a Roman villa was utterly 
unlike what we call a villa. Nothing is left 
standing which rises above the ground-line in 
the case of any Roman dwelling-house in 
England ; but the lower part of walls, the 
pavements, and the pit or pits dug for heating 
apparatus remain in many cases, and enable us 
to understand the plan. The villas do not 
seem to have been lofty, but to have spread 
over a good extent of ground. Іп the 
large ones there were generally two great 
courts or quadrangles. In the front quadrangle 
stood the dwelling, which often occupied 
three sides of a square, though in not a few 
instances the remains show ап [L-shaped plan, 
as if a main block and one wing only had been 
built. There seems to have been in many 
cases a covered passage or verandah along the 
front of the building, and the windows and all 
the doors opened into it, and there were no 
internal corridors. At the back of this quad- 
rangle was a second, with barns, stabling, and 
sheds. These places were not fortified, a fact 
which shows how strongly the Romans 
occupied this country. When the Romans left, 
the villa served for long as stores of 
building material, but probably few of the 
houses erectcd down to the Norman Conquest 
with these, or with any other materials were 
anything else than simple and of moderate 
dimensions ; at any rate, none remain. 

After the Norman Conquest a great deal of 
solid building was done, and many of the 
Norman nobility did what the Romans had 
done before them, and erected dwellings on 
their estates. But their hold on the country 
was less secure than that of the Romans, and 
possibly their distrust of one another was, not 
without reason, great; consequently what 
they built were strongholds, which the Roman 
villas were not. The usual Norman castle was 
a massive square tower, several stories high ; 
the lowest story was as a rule given up to 
housing cattle, and the main part of the 
castle began at the level of the first floor, and 
was reached by an outside staircase. Several 
stories succeeded, with a stair in the thickness 
of the wall leading from one floor to the next, 
and each floor got light through small and 
narrow windows. On the top floor was the 
mouth of the well, which was carried up from 
the foundation in the thickness of the wall, so 
that if the tower were attacked and the 
enemy got possession of the lower floor the 
besieged taking refuge aloft would not be short 
of water. Such a tower is called a keep. A 
very large one (though much decayed) torms 
the castle at Rochester, but many exist of less 
bulk, though perhaps not less height. 

The keep mostly stood on a mound and 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
OLD ENGLISH HALLS AND MANSIONS.* 


GREAT houses form too conspicuous a class 
of buildings to be left out of a series of lectures 
on matters relating to building, and accord- 
ingly Iam happy to be able with the help of 
photographs to give you some account of 
English halls and mansions. 

I think it may help you in following what I 
have to say if in a very few words I give ап 
outline of what course was run by the larger 
English dwelling-house as we are about to 
consider it. We shall find that the first stage 
was the castle. Originally built chiefly as the 
stronghold of Norman barons when they 
fortified themselves against all comers, castles 
by degrees became more commodious, and 
eventually were occupied as dignified and 
peaceful residences. A few continue to be so 
occupied to the present day. The grand 
example of this type is Windsor—the only 
really splendid palace at the disposal of the 

ueen of this rich country—and an illustrious 
type of the first division of my subject. I pro- 
pose to close with some views of Windsor. 

The next step was the Hall. This Hall was 
originally one large room, more like a noble 
sort of barn than a house, enjoying some sort 
ol protection, either from a palisade, or a 
mound, or a wide ditch, and at first did not 
consist of much more than one roomy building 
where the owner of a Manor and many of his 
feudal retainers lived in a very rough way 
indeed. By degrees, as the feudal system was 
relaxed and manners changed, more con- 
venience was attained ; the dependent build- 
ings were increased in number and in com- 
fort, but the Hall proper remained still the core 
or centre of the mansion, and in some cases 
became a fine structure. 

The best example of a hall of this type is 
Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire. The older build- 
ings of Penshurst and the moated house at 
Hever would furnish other good instances 
within easy reach of London, and as is the case 
with the castle a few halls, more or less 
modernised, linger on as residences to the 
present day ; though the majority of them, if 
not enlarged and modernised, have now 
dropped down to the position of farmhouses. 
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* A Lecture delivered at Carpenters’ Hall by Professor 
Roger Smith, on February 22. 
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occupied the centre of an enc 
ОЕП By a dilch and mosad Au qa 
a timber palisade. Within this comparative 
protected area, buildings of various sorts Bid 
erected to serve as cattle sheds and even 
stabling. All these were mostly of timber in 
the Norman time and have entirely disappeared 
leaving the keep standing alone as Rochester 
Keep does. Thirty castles are recorded to have 
been built in the Conqueror's reign, and many 
more were built in the reign of Stephen, The 
architecture of the buildings and their arrange. 
ment gradually changed as the architecture 
of churches changed, one conspicuous im. 
provement being the substitution of stone for 
timber in fences and attached buildings. 

As time went on men built very extensive 
buildings under the protection of the keep, and, 
in many cases, much land was taken in and 
an inner and an outer enclosure, known as the 
inner and outer bailey, became customary. 
The Tower of London is an excellent example 
of a keep with a mass of adjuncts. The s 
called White Tower is the great Norman keep 
and the various additional buildings are all 
surrounded by an immense artificial trench, 
now dry, but formerly full of water and forming 
a great protection to the fortress. This, which 
now goes by the undignified name oí the 
Tower Ditch is an instance of what is com 
monly termed a mvat—i.e., a broad and deep 
artificial channel surrounding а castle or hall 
and full of water. 

For several centuries men continued to 
enlarge old castles and build new ones till the 
introduction of gunpowder destroyed the value 
of castles as strong places, the latest built being 
said to be Longford Castle, 1591. In a few 
instances castles have been kept up as lordly 
residences, and are occupied at the present day 
as such. None of these equals or approaches 
Windsor, but Alnwick and Warwick may be 
named as castles which are still occupied 
by noble owners in state and comfort. 
We must not forget the remarkable fact that 
all this time and all over England great dwell 
ings were being erected of a quite different 
type ; not in the least fortified, yet far more 
secure than the castle; peaceful residences, in 
which the inmates lived not only in consider- 
able comfort, but free from alarms, attack, or 
plunder. You will have guessed, perhaps, 
that I am alluding to the monastic buildings, 
abbeys, priories, nunneries ; in short, the 
religious houses which had existed indeed 
before the Conquest, but were much more 
frequently built after it, and became more 
conspicuous and important during the three 
centuries which followed. Safe from pillage 
and violence all through those lawless 20 
turbulent times under the protection of reli- 
gion, the monasteries were systematically 
arranged for the public life of a considerable 
community dwelling together under a rule 
life, but the head of each such community 
mostly had a dwelling of his or her own, a 
this dwelling, when the monastery was large, 
was itself extensive and almost e 
Such dwelling-houses as that of the ipe 
Westminster (now the Deanery) or that d 5 
wealthy Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds ae : 
looked upon as НЕЕ pi pee of what ¥ 
call an English gentleman s house. 

Having ow touched briefly upon the ye 
villa, the Norman keep, the castle, and 
Abbot's house, we will turn to that form . 
considerable and semi-fortified English dwe 
ing-house to which I have already ref 
the hall. 

A dwelling-house which was at least Eh 
enough to keep away marauders, 15 71 
might, perhaps, even resist attack in the 
of civil war, was wanted by most men m 
anything to lose : and wherever such A 
existed its shelter formed a protection ле od 
servants and other retainers, SO that it jen 
to be roomy. Space and some sin the 
strength against attack were ther A кі 
features which we should expect to fin Ыы 
a house is sometimes called a grange 2n rg 
times a manor house, but most often er i 
correctly a hall. In its simplest an qu 
form the hall, as has been poin 52 
a single large and comparatively ie 77 
ment, with a fire place in the middle o 8 
and a hole in the roof to let out the smo к 
was both the living and sleeping place manor 
folk on the estate. The lord o 15 ihe 
occupied one end of the hall, and at ur Peed 
floor was raised one step, forming what! he sal. 
the dais, on which stood the table pia 
So simple and rude an arrangem® nich Ше 
to be felt insufficient in the century W 
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ceeded the Norman conquest; and one step 
after another was taken towards providing 
various rooms for various purposes without 
giving up the use of the big hall. A passage 
which 1 borrow from a well-known authority 
(he dictionary of the “А. P. S.“) describes 
extremely well what the hall had become by 


the middle of the fourteenth century :— 


" In the one large room specially termed the 
hall, the owner and his household were to be 
found, when at home during the day, unless 
they were in the chapel or the bed-chamber. 
It served as audience chamber, as dining room, 
as dormitory (even so late as the middle of the 
fifteenth century), and sometimes as chapel. 


Its shape was usually that of a parallelogram, 
having at the upper end a raised pace or dais, 
occupied on one side by a buffet and on the 
other by an oriel window ; the lower end was 
divided off for a width of from 6 ft. to 10 ft. for 
a passage called the screens, formed by a par- 
tition called a spur (or sometimes spear), in 
which were the entrances to the hall and 
the hatches, bars, or serving places for 
the baker, the brewer, the cook, and the 
vintner, while above was an open gallery for 
musicians.” Adjoining the upper end, or dais, 
was the cellar, often on the same level as the 
hall, and so placed as to be under the master's 
control. Over the cellar was mostly a parlour, 
called a solar, often reached by an external 
staircase, and there were a few bedrooms. 
Varialions constantly occur, but this description 
inthe main will apply to most of the country 
houses built and lived in in England between 
the Norman Conquest and the accession of 
Henry VIII., say 1066 to 1509. 

The hall and adjoining apartments, con- 
stituting the main house, stood sometimes on a 
plot of ground protected by mote, or ditch, or 
if not that at least by a fence. Sometimes the 
mole came close to the main walls, as at 
Ightham Mote, in Kent; sometimes the 
enclosure was lined (as the outer enclosing 
wall of a castle had been) with lower build- 
ings partly for living rooms, partly for 
stabling. The external walls were battle- 
mented. The openings were small, except the 
main gateway, which was carefully protected 
and mostly had a portcullis, and if there 
was a mote there was a drawbridge. As 
the house grew more extensive and impor- 
tant—a growth which took place slowly— 
the plan of the heart of the house, namely, 
the hall and the rooms adjacent, remained 
much as it had been from the beginning, but 
the added rooms increased in number, size, and 
importance ; and among them was very often 
a private chapel. 

An excellent example of the mansion of the 
fourteenth century, with some later additions 
and enlargements, is Haddon Hall, in Derby- 
shire, situated on the river Wye, between 
Bakewell and Matlock, an extremely pic- 
turesque building belonging to the Dukes of 
Rutland, in good preservation, but not occupied 
now as a residence. Here the hall with its 
dais, and its passage with a minstrel’s gallery 
over, remains, though its ornamental roof has 
disappeared, and a great range of kitchens, 
bakeries, sculleries, &c., stand at the lower 
end, and a beautiful solar, or parlour, at the 
upper end. This forms the central block of the 
house, On each side of this block is a quad- 
rangle, of which the exterior buildings form 
three sides. They consist of ranges of rooms, 
and the chapel. Haddon Hall may perhaps, 
therefore, be described as one large parallelo- 
gram cut into two rather irregular quadrangles 
by the hall and its belongings. 

Of course, from outside it is the surrounding 
buildings only that are seen, and as they are 
mostly two stories high with battlemented para- 
pets they make a brave show. There are 
two towers, one a simple one belonging to 
the period when most of the structure was 
erected—namely, the fourteenth century ; the 
other a more elaborate and very conspicuous 
entrance tower, with architectural features 
bespeaking a date near theend of the fifteenth 
century. A very fine ball-room was erected in 
the sixteenth century, probably taking the place 
of some structure of less importance. Both 
outside and in this is one of the most marked 
features of Haddon Hall, and it is the most 
modern in its air of stateliness. There is no 
mote, and no trace remains of any ancient 
enclosure except a fine old detached walled 
garden, now neglected and out of cultivation. 
A charming formal garden and a famous and 
picturesque terrace adjoin the exterior of the 
Elizabethan ball-room. 


Haddon Hall, like the great majority of these | 
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buildings, is built of masonry, but there exists 
in Cheshire and Lancashire a whole series of 
buildings of this class, which are timber-built, 
and which it:may be convenient to refer to here, 
though many of them were built later on, at the 
same time in fact as the more stately Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean mansions, which are 
about to engage our attention. 

These halls are locally called black-and- 
white work, and it is «really not a bad name. 
Starting from a masonry base, they have each 
wall constructed of timber framing, made with 
timbers of large scantling placed not far apart 
and coloured black, and all the panels between 
the timbers are filled with plastering, which it 
is the custom to keep very white, so that the 
contrast between the black and the white is 
startlingly vivid. 

Some of these halls are structures of con- 
siderable size, and include the traditional hall 
with its customary dais and high table, the 
passage crossing it at the lower end, and the 
solar or parlour; and in more than one in- 
stance the structure stands on land surrounded 
by a mote, only crossed by a drawbridge, so 
as to be fairly secure. Between the main 
timbers it is often customary to introduce bent 
pieces, so as to enrich the surface, and some 
of these buildings are highly, not to say ех. 
cessively, ornamented in this way. 

Mr. Henry Taylor, in his book, enumerates 
thirty examples of halls in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, almost all half-timbered and with 
quaint names. Some of the best are Agecroft 
Hall, in Pendlebury, Wardley Hall, Hall i' th' 
Wood, Denton Hall, Speke Hall, Moreton Old 
Hall, Bramhall Hall, and the very ancient 
Baguley Hall. 

Returning for a moment to the actual hall— 
meaning the apartment, not the entire building 
—] may mention as an existing example 
the hall of the Deanery at Westminster, for- 
merly the Abbot's lodging, and which retained 
the hearth in the middle of the floor to a recent 
period, and still retains the louvre out of which 
the smoke had to escape. This hall is, I 
believe, used as the dining hall of Westminster 
School. The hall took strong root in England, 
and in colleges and public positions a hall was 
usually erected. The finest of these was 
Westminster Hall ; the most beautiful, Middle 
Temple Hall. Others within easy reach are 
the great hall at Lambeth Palace, now the 
library, the hall at Hampton Court Palace, and 
St. George’s Hall, Windsor. There are others 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and of recent erec- 
tions we have the sumptuous hall of Lincoln's 
Inn, and the vaulted one at the Law Courts. 

Returning to the English dwelling-house, 
when at last some sense of security spread 
through the country, the mote and the draw- 
bridge, the battlements and the small external 
windows gave way to more convenient but less 
strong buildings. 

What is meant by times of unrest and 
trouble—and, one may add, what is meant by 
the times of quiet and security which followed 
—may be illustrated by a passage in “The 
Annals of an Old Manor House,” an interesting 
book by Frederick Harrison, giving the history 
of the manor and manor-house of Sutton, near 
Guildford. ‘ During four centuries,” he writes, 
“the manor of Sutton is continually changing 
hands, passing from the Crown to the Crown 
favourites; back again to the Crown and 
thence into a new line. It is thus during four 
centuries tossed about like a racquet ball from 
chief to chief as were scores of estates 
in the South if they were worth the 
having. It passes successively to eight or ten 
families. More than ten times it was forfeited 
to the Crown. At least ten times the owner of 
it or the immediate heir to it is beheaded, at- 
tainted, or killed in civil war. It passes from 
King to baron, and from baron back to King, 
from Red Rose to White Rose, from York to 
Lancaster, and during the Wars of the Roses 
it is not easy to say at any given time to whom 
it belongs in law. It is held in turn, among 
other owners, by the Conqueror, by his 
favourite Robert Malet, by King Stephen, by 
his son Wiltiam Earl of Warren, by Henry II., 
by King John, by the Lord Basset, by Roger 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, by Hugh Despenser, by 
Edward III., by Edmund of Woodstock, half- 
uncle of Edward III., by Roger Mortimer, Earl 
of March, by John, Earl of Kent, by Joan, Fair 
Maid oí Kent, afterwards the wife of the Black 
Prince, and by Thomas, Earl of Kent, her son. 
Thence it passed by marriage to John, Earl of 
Somerset, the son of John of Gaunt. At last, 
by the death of various Beauforts, who fell in 
battle, or on the scatfold, in the Wars of the 
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Roses, the inheritance ultimately passed, іп 
1468, to Margaret Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VII. She included it in her marriage 
settlement with Thomas, Earl of Derby, and at 
her death in 1509, she left the manor to Henry 
VIII., her grandson. 

But feudalism practically ends with the battle 
of Bosworth. Henry VIII. and his grandmother 
quietly retain the property for thirty-six years. 
Then, in 1561, Henry grants the estates to 
Weston, a favoured comrade and friend, to 
build himself a stately mansion ; and from that 
day to this the property has remained in the 
same family, and has descended peacefully 
from father to son, or from kinsman to kins- 
man." The family founded by Sir Richard 
Weston is a Roman Catholic one, and the his- 
torian can say of the Manor of Sutton that it is 
one of the few estates still remaining in 
England of which we can positively assert that 
it has never for a day passed away from 
Catholic hands, and wherein the Mass has 
been continuaily celebrated from the time of 
cur Saxon kings. 

“The revolution in habits and ideas implied 
in the building of a first-rate manor оп 
purely pacific principles without any defensive 
character at all,” observes Mr. Harrison, is one 
of the most important in the history of manners. 
For five centuries, perhaps, no man of mark 
had ever built a residence in the country 
without providing for the case of its needing to 
be defended, at least against a mob. Sir 
Richard Weston, who was himself a soldier of 
experience, and could remember the battle of 
Bosworth, builds a house in which no trace of 
war appears, even by way of ornament. The 
forty years of Tudor sovereignty had done 
their work, the King's peace was so perfectly a 
habit that the Minister of Henry VIII. takes no 
more heed of defending his house than would 
a Minister of Victoria." 

In the early years of the sixteenth century 
theself-willed Henry VIII. mounted the throne, 
and by him the religious houses, to which allu- 
son was made earlier in the lecture, were all 
closed, their ininates turned out, and all their 
vast landed property was taken possession of 
by the King, and the bulk of ft was granted by 
him to courtiers who had served and pleased 
him. A result of this was that many poor 
families became wealthy, and that many 
hitherto unknown men came to the top ; and 
not only were broad acres distributed, but, 
in many instances, monastic buildings, both 
palatial and well built, standing on them, 
which were, at any rate, available as a stone 
quarry, yielding building material ready 
squared and wrought. 

These accessions of wealth were confirmed 
and consolidated during the long and pros., 
perous reign of Elizabeth, not forgetting that 
much money was brought into the country as 
the result of the plunder of the Spaniards 
which was extensively carried on by privateer- 
ing and private venturers. The consequence 
of all this was that in the latter years of Henry 
VIII. and in the time of Elizabeth, and after- 
wards in that of James I., many great houses, 
and even mansions almost deserving to be called 
country palaces, were erected. The greater 
number were upon a scale of dignity and 
extent quite eclipsing the old halls and manor 
houses. Halls, however, still continued to be 
built by men of moderate means who required 
a residence. 

The Elizabethan buildings. and the Jacobean 
ones which succeeded, possess much interest 
because they represent the English Renaissance. 
In other words, the English form of the tran- 
sition from the architecture which we call 
Gothic to that which we call Classic. Let me 
illustrate what I mean by examples. Henry 
VII.'s Chapel at Westminster Abbey is one of the 
latest structures built in the Gothic style ; and 
it and, indeed, the whole abbey are well-known 
examples of English Gothic. The Banqueting 
House in Whiteball and St. Paul's Cathedral 
may serve as examples of the matured Classic 
style, but between the dates of Henry VII.'s 
Chapel and of the earliest of the Classic struc- 
tures there intervenes a period of more than 
100 years, and in that century the Elizabethan 
mansion attracted to itself the best cfforts of 
architecture at an epoch of considerable and 
increasing prosperity, and consequently a build- 
ing epoch. 

As has been explained, the hall had been 
usually surrounded by buildings which created 
for it a hollow square; and a certain number 
of the mansions which succeeded especially 
the stately ones, are planned so as to enclose a 
quadrangle, or possibly two quadrangles, 
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though they are not in other respects like the 
old plan; but the arrangement of а hollow 
square is a rather gloomy one for the English 
climate, and now that the need for anything 
like a shut-in dwelling-house had gone by, a 
new disposition of plan grew up, in which 
there were no internal courts, and all windows 
and openings looked out on the surrounding 


land, and got light and air therefrom. | 


This sort of Elizabethan mansion was mostly 
a long block of building witha projecting wing 
at each end, and in many cases a middle pro- 
ection containing the porch ; the result often 
in outline like a 


е 


eing a ground plan 
capital E. 


This E plan was followed in many of the 
great houses of this reign, and it has been 
ueen 
was implied in this adoption of the initial letter 
of her name as the outline of the house. 
Whether this was at the time really intended 


asserted that a tacit compliment to the 


is not quite clear. 


These mansions were full of windows, and 
these windows almost always have stone 
Never before, or 
since, have dwelling-houses seemed so greedy 
Big bay 
windows abound, and run up two stories or 
three stories, and look splendidly roomy and 
bright. The stories are not so lofty as we 
make them now, but there is plenty of space. 
are often 
fantastic in shape; the chimneys are always 
conspicuous, and generally extremely rich in 
ornament, usually in cut or moulded brick. 
work ; and the entrances are often marked by 
a picturesque and sometimes fantastic group of 


mullions and transoms. 


of the light of heaven as these. 


The gables, when they occur, 


features. 


The style of these Elizabethan buildings is, 
What 
was being gradually abandoned was the Gothic 
style as it had been employed in domestic 
introduced was 
ad made its ap- 
[n other words, the Renais- 
sance was going on, and the fusion between 
the two manners, one on the wane the other 
on the increase, led to a very picturesque sort 
of building ; and a great deal of variety is 
occasioned by the fact that in some buildings 
eneral treatment is more Classic than 
Gothic, while in others it is more Gothic than 


as has been pointed out, a transition. 


buildings. What was bein 
the revived Classic, which 
pearance in Italy. 


the 


Classic. 


Rushton is an example where the quadrangle 
is very Classic, though the exterior has a good 
deal of Gothic feeling. Cobham shows both 

api ur d 
however, these buildings are all of them 
Classic. The most striking one is the pre- 
valence of symmetry in the general treatment. 
The idea seems early to have taken root, that 
whatever was done attheright hand should be 
repeated at the left. The entrance is at the 
centre, and in such examples as Montacute 
the most rigid application of the law of 


at one glance. In one or two 


symmetrical arrangement prevails. It un- 
questionably adds a certain amount of dignity, 


but it introducesa good deal of stiffness, and if 


u compare Montacute with Haddon you will 


recognise that the increased dignity constantly 


entails a loss of the picturesque. 

A rather more technical observation follows. 
In all Elizabethan work it is noticeable that 
the horizontal lines of the building are made 
more emphatic. In a Tudor or an Edwardian 
hall or manor house it sometimes happens that 
the windows are opened in outer walls, which 
in other respects are unmarked by features, 
and if there is anything added to mark exter- 
nally the fact that the building is divided into 
stories inside, it consists in a narrow strip of 
moulding which an architect calls a string- 
course. In the Elizabethan houses the division 
into stories is more strongly marked—ve 
often by a sort of cornice, or, if not that, by a 
strongly-marked series of mouldings ; and at 
the summit of the wall there is almost invaria- 
bly a well-marked cornice large enough to 
throw a strong line of shadow. 

These stories and cornices and this symmetry 
are of course directly derived from the Italian 
buildings of the time, but it is not easy to guess 
what gave rise to not a few features, especially 
ornaments, which occur very generally, and 
which seem to have originated in this country 
and in Elizabeth’s reign. Such, for example, 
are the broken gables and the ornamental 
chimneys which I shall have occasion to point 
out to you, and such are the strap ornaments 
and lozenges which are commonly introduced 
on pilasters at the doorways. Most of these 
specially Elizabethan ornaments are rather 
ungainly, and have a touch of the grotesque 
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but they answer the purpose of enriching the 
part of the building where they occur. 

I cannot forbear alluding to the very 
beautiful transitional style which at a 
period a trifle earlier in date made its 
appearance in France. This goes by the 
name of the King Francis L, who was a 
contemporary of our Henry VIII. It is more 
delicate and refined than our Elizabethan, but, 
like our style, it appeàrs chiefly in country 
houses, of which many were built and were 
very graceíul, but extremely different to the 
English manor house or mansion. One of the 
illustrations of the way in which architecture 
throws a light back upon the history of the 
times when the buildings were erected is 
afforded by the fact that Scotch dwelling- 
houses of this date resemble French ones to a 
considerable extent, a result of the intimate 
relations between Scotland and France at the 
time when Queen Elizabeth mounted the 
throne. ~~ 

In the Elizabethan building, which, by-the-bye, 
was often erected in brick, the outgoing and the 
incoming styles will mostly be found blended 
something as follows: The Classic semi-circu- 
lar arch is almost always adopted, with its allied 
form, the elliptic arch. The window, on the 
other hand, retains its mullions and transoms 
almost invariably. The gable remains pretty 
steep, but it often has a curved and broken 
outline of its own, which is an English intro- 
duction, and in some cases it is suppressed 
entirely. The chimnies put on an importance 
and beauty that are also openly English. 

The parapet often disappears, though in 
other instances it occurs everywhere, and the 
roofs are all flat. The parapet is sometimes, 
as for example at Hardwick, cut into fantastic 
shapes. A considerable flavour oí the Classic 
regularity is imparted into the general disposi- 
tion of plan, and into the position and design of 
the tower, if there is one. Columns and pilasters 
are frequently made use of, and cornices con- 
stantly, but they are rarely of regular Classic 
types, but are modified in various ways and 
ornamented with the quaint enrichments 
already alluded to. | 

Thus far my remarks are directed to the 
external appearance of the house. When 
we enter we find our old friend the Eng. 
lish Hall so far modified as to lose its dais, 
but keeping most of the other customary 
features, and forming a splendid and luxurious 
vestibule or entrance-hall to the house. It 
frequently has an open roof; the walls are 
panelled, and where there is not an open roof, 
there is a panelled ceiling or one in free, hand- 
worked plaster. The finest feature of the 
interior is often the principal staircase, which 
is wide, of easy slope, and splendidly worked 
in oak, panelled and carved, witl a heavy 
handrail, and stout newel posts and rich 
balusters. This sometimes rises out of the 
hall, sometimes adjoins it. Often there is a 
fine screen across the hall in the position on 
which the old spears stood, and over it comes 
frequently a gallery available, if the hall be 
on occasions used for a banquet, as a place for 
musicians or for spectators. 

The living rooms and the bedrooms of these 
houses are numerous, stately, admirably 
lighted, and fairly provided with comforts. 
The necessities of the climate have made the 
fireplace an important feature in the living 
rooms. It is often a vast structure with a 
hearth on which logs of timber were burned 
on dogs, and frequently spacious enough for 
seats at each side of the hearth, forming the 
much-prized chimney-corner, and it is sur- 
mounted by a sumptuously-ornamented chim- 
ney-breast. If the great fire and chimney- 
corner are absent from the living room, 


гу|{һеу are rarely absent from the kitchen. 


There is not infrequently a large first- 
floor room—the saloon—which is enriched 
in various ways and made important. This, 
where it occurs, is commonly in addition 
to the, hall, though sometimes it takes the place 
of that feature. At Wollaton, and to some 
extent at Westwood, this dwarfs and over- 
powers the rest of the mansion. 

A peculiar and specially English feature 
occurs in the majority of the mansions of 
Elizabeth's time—the gallery. This is not by 
any means what we now usually mean when 
we talk of a gallery, except when we mean a 
picture-gallery. It is a long and often a 
narrow room of great extent, and commonly 
in the top story, frequently extending from end 
to end of the house, and usually, where there is 
a collection of pictures, it serves as the receptacle 
for them. From this circumstance our modern 
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name for a place where pictures are di 

no doubt has come. The „ 
gallery is the legitimate successor of the 
Elizabethan gallery, which must have made a 
sumptuous ball-room, and may have served 2% 
a place for the ladies of the family to get 
exercise and play games in cold weather. 

The beauty of many of these interiom is 
often very great. Panelling, executed for the 
most part in oak, clothes the lower part of the 
walls. Above this in many cases tapestry is 
hung, and a rich cornice at the top of the wall 
carries the eye on to an enriched ceiling, The 
plaster work in these cornices and ceilings is 
excellent. The ornamental plaster work in 
some cases is done by hand, and when cast js 
usually cast in pieces and built up by hand on 
the ceiling, so that there is a profusion of 
ornament and a great deal of high relie, 
When suitable carpets and the quaint and 
beautiful furniture of the time are retained, it 
is not easy to over-estimate the air of quiet 
dignity and enriched comfort of one of these 
interiors. 

These general observations have been partly 
illustrated by the photographs of mansions 
which have been before us as we went on. | 
now propose to complete our view of the sub- 
ject of this lecture by a few photographs 
of Windsor Castle, to show how a great 
castle may serve as a lordly palace. | am 
indebted for the facts and dates very largely 
to Mr. Gotch’s beautiful book оп the 
Renaissance in England. In this book the 
majority of the buildings which we shall 
examine are illustrated, and as by the liberality 
of Sir Henry Harben a reference library, in- 
cluding this and other valuable books on art, 
is established at Carpenters’ Hall, there isan 
opportunity, if any of you are really studying 
the subject, of consulting fine photographs 0! 
these buildings and drawings of their details 
at your leisure. 


Notes on some of the Illustrations. 


Montacute, in Somersetshire, was erected 
between the years 1580 and 1601. It is a very 
characteristic example of the Elizabethan 
house. The general block is almost of an 
E-shaped plan, though it might more accu- 
rately be described as H-shaped. The dispo- 
sition is perfectly symmetrical, of three stories, 
with windows having mullions and transomes, 
great bay windows, gables of broken outline, 
prominent chimnies, well-marked divisions at 
the level of each floor. Internally there is near 
the entrance a great hall with singular deco- 
rations, and on the top story a gallery, 20 fl. 
6 in. wide and 170 ft. long, extends from end 
to end of the building. 

Montacute was built by Sir Edward Phelips, : 
once Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Master of the Rolls in Queen Elizabeth's time. 
It remains to this day in the possession of the 
family of Phelips—and perhaps it is to this cir- 
cumstance that it owes the preservation of the 
beautiful walled garden with its quaint pavi- 
lions which once was an adjunct of most of 
these houses, but was in too many instances 
swept away by the destructive landscape 
gardener, who was known as Capability 
Brown. This garden is full of fine old English 
flowers, and the spirit of English hospitality 
presides over the entrance to it, which 
the motto :— 2 

Through the wide re-opening gate ; 
None comes too soon, none returns too late. 


While the guest when he has reached and 
looks with interest at his entertainer s house 15 
met with the laconic, but friendly tnsctip- 
tion :— 

| “ And yours, my friend.” 

Another great mansion, different from most 
in character, is Hardwick Hall, near Chester- 
field in Derbyshire, belonging to the Caven- 
dishes, the Dukes of Devonshire, and inher 
by them from the builders of Hardwick, and 
is as much identified with them аз 15 
the better-known Chatsworth. Hardwick was 
built by the famous Elizabeth, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, who enjoys the sobriquet 0 
Bess of Hardwick. She also built a house at 
Chatsworth. The date which Mr. Gotch 816 
for Hardwick is 1576, The building is gaunt 
and imposing rather than fine or attractive. 
There are no gables, but square-angle towers 
rise boldly against the sky, and their parapets, 
as well as those of the main block are pierced 
fantastically. The great house is full Pain 
fully full—of windows, and there 15 à Pa 
verbial phrase which describes it as Hardwi 
Hall, more glass than wall," 
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Cabham, in Kent, though built near the end 
of the sixteenth century, may be cited as an 
example of a great Elizabethan house, which 
retains a great deal of the Gothic character in 
its treatment, and in which the contrast of the 
two styles is remarkable. The Classic features 
were added later and the Gothic ones being 
visible side by side without much connexion. 
The date of Cobham is 1584 to 1601. It was 
built by one Sir William Brooke, who was 
created Lord Cobham, and who was after- 
wards attainted and lost the property. It was 
granted to the ancestors of the present owner, 
Lord Darnley. The house, which consists of 
a large servants’ court with two wings, has 
been much altered. The general material is 
brick, 

Rushton, Northants, seat of the Treshams, 
was a considerable house in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sir Thos. Tresham enlarged it in 1595, but 
his heir was involved in the Gunpowder Plot 
and died in prison, and the estate was sold to the 
Cockeynes, who became Viscounts Cullen. 
Between 1626 and 1630 much additional 
building was done. 

The house is three sides of a square, con- 
nected by a screen, an arrangement which 
emphatically brings out the love of symmetry 
in the builders of these great houses. 

Bramshill, in Hampshire, is identical in date 
with Hatfield. It was built between 1603 and 
1612. It is a less ambitious building than the 
last two, being of less extent, and constructed 
mainly of brick. In plan it is an oblong com- 
pact block with a pavilion added on at each 
of the ſour corners. There are enriched 
parapets but no gables. The best feature is the 
very striking entrance, with an elaborate bay 
window over it. 

Bramshill was built by Lord Zouch, of 
Harringworth. From his family it passed into 
that of the Copes, whostill hold it. It has been 
but little altered. | 

Audley End.—Mr. Gotch reproduces a quaint 
description of the hall from Evelyn and some 
relerences to it in Pepys Diary." It was 
begun 1603, finished 1616, built by Thomas, 
first Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, and 
passed through several owners to the family 
of Lord Braybrook. 

A great portion—the outer court and part of 
the other—was pulled down in the eighteenth 
century. The big house that remains is but a 
portion of the whole, but is a fine residence. 

Burghley, in Northamptonshire, near Stam- 
ford, is a lordly house built. for himself by 
Elizabeth's astute and trusty chancellor, Cecil. 
William Cecil is the greatest name in the. roll 
of able men who served Elizabeth in England, 
and this was among the finest palatial houses 
erected by them. It differs from Montacute 
in many respects, though built at the same 
time. The dates range between 1577 and 
1587, though it is clear, says Mr. Gotch, that 
some building was in hand here for Cecil 
twenty years earlier. Unlike Montacute, Bur- 
leigh is built round a quadrangle, nor has it 
the gables which mark Montacute, but its raised 
sky-line is obtained by the use of high-pitched 
roofs. It has pinnacles, many chimneys, and 
an open parapet, and more use is made of 
columns, arches, and other such Classic features, 
especially at the entrance and in the interior of 
the quadrangle. 

Hatfield. —The family of Elizabeth's great 
chancellor, however, is identified with another 
palatial mansion, Hatfield, the lordly home of 
the present Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Burleigh's son, Robert, Earl of Salis- 
bury, was the owner of Theobald's House, 
long since destroyed, and he exchanged it with 
James 1., who desired to possess it, for Hatfield, 
then in the royal possession ; and in 1607 he 
began to rebuild a modest house that was then 
standing, and of which portions remain 
incorporated with the stables. This house he 
replaced by the noble pile which, not much 
altered outside, though a good deal changed 
inside, remains to this day the seat of the 
Cecils. Unlike Burleigh, Hatfield is an example 
of the E. plan, but the wings project southwards 
so far from the main block that the space en- 
closed forms really a quadrangle with one side 
open like Rushton. In this building all the 
disposition is symmetrical. . The visitor, on 
entering, has the rooms devoted to service in 
the wing on his right. To the left, enjoying 
the easterly aspect and the south, arethe private 
rooms, reached by passing through the hall and 
the state staircase. The great hall, with a rich 
wooden screen and a gallery over it, is one 
of the finest examples of a Jacobean interior 
that we have. 


League was held at Leighton House on Feb- 
ruary 20. The Bishop of Rochester was elected 
President, 
Treasurer. 
to serve on the committee: Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, К.А., Mr. Henry Holiday, Mr. W. Gos- 
combe John, A.R.A., Mr. Conrad Dressler, Mr. 
A. G. Walker, Miss Emily Ford, Miss Lowndes, 
Mr. T. Stirling Lee, Mr. Alexander Fisher, Mr. 
Byam Shaw, 
Phillips. 
others: Canon Rhodes Bristow, Canon Henry 
Scott Holland, Canon Gore, Canon Armitage 
Robinson, Rev. Charles Biggs, Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, Hon. Mabel de Grey, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington, Mr. Dyer Edwards. 
and objects drafted by the provisional com- 
mittee were then discussed and adopted, the 
objects being: 1. To bring the clergy and 
others responsible for the construction and 
decoration of churches into direct relation with 
artists and craftsmen engaged upon work of 
the kind. 
vidual character to art in churches ; and to 
remedy the evil results of commercialism in 
the matter. 


“ordinary 
latter class will be elected by a two-thirds 
majority of artist members present at a ineet- 
ing after due notice given. 
to consist of twenty-four members, besides the 
president and treasurer, of whom twelve are to 
be artists, and not less than six clergy. 


consented to be patrons of the League :— Мг. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., the Archbishop of York, and 
the Bishops of Bristol and Stepney. 
temporary address is, the Secretary, Church 
Crafts League, Leighton House, 2, Holland 
Park-road, Kensington, W. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY COUNCIL DWELLINGS, AND NATIONAL 


session, two visits were made last Saturday, viz., 
to the County Council dwellings now being 
erected at Millbank, and to the completed 
wing of the National British Gallery on the 
adjoining site, The subject of “ Working Class 
Dwellings” was dealt with from many points 
of view in Mr. Blashill’s paper read before the 
Association on the gth ult.,* and it was therefore 
with more than usual interest that the members 
availed themselves of the opportunity of visit- 
ing this recent development of one of the most 
extensive schemes undertaken by the Council. 


view, and were explained by Mr. Riley, the 
Superintending Architect of the London County 
Council, assisted by Mr. R. Minton Taylor, 
who has been particularly associated with the 
undertaking. A large scale plan showing the 
historical vicissitudes of the site was interesting, 
and from it we were able to trace the approxi- 
mate direction of the original Watling-street, 
which took the river at a ford at Millbank prior 
to the Christian era, the position of military 
entrenchments made by Cromwell, the course 
of the small stream from which Tyburn was 


Wollaton, 1580-1588—believed to have been 


designed by Thorpe—stands near Nottingham. 
Square block, four towers at four corners, 
lofty hall in centre, equal to three stories 
or 52 ft. high, and with a story over. 
built for Sir Francis Willoughby; it cost 
80,000/, 
Gothic in this building. 
very Elizabethan. 
Middleton's seat. 
hall, with the carved brackets and pendants 
supporting the great ceiling, is very fine. 


It was 


The Classic more prominent than 
Gables on towers 
Wollaton is now Lord 
The interior of the great 
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CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 
THE inaugural meeting of the Church Craſts 


and Dr. D. Drewitt Hon. 
The following artists were elected 


Mr. C. О. Skilbeck, Mr. 
Also the following clergy and 


The rules 


2. By this means to restore indi- 


The members of the League will be either 
" or “artist” members, and the 


The committee is 


It was announced that the following had 


The 
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SPRING VISITS: 


BRITISH GALLERY, MILLBANK. 
As on the occasion of the first visit of the 


The plans and working drawings were on 


named, and many other archiological items of 
an interesting character. | 

The planning and grouping of the blocks 
of buildings, together with the new roads 
involved, is in itself a special study, both with 
regard to the aspect and the accessibility of 
each group. The apparent success of the 
scheme is in a measure due to this freedom of 
spacing, only to be obtained when a large 


* See our issue of February 17 for Mr. Blashill’s paper. 


bricks which are left fair faced. 
have 
‘instances of these in coke breeze and specially 
made slabs of various kinds could be noted 
adopted in the same relative positions with 
the object of testing the cost of production; 
and we understand that the slabs have proved 
the most economical, being cheaper than the 
breeze, at the same time occupying less space, 
J. | as plastering is not necessary. 
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vacant site is available such as is offered in the 
present instance. 

With the exception of the central group, 
which is completed and tenanted, the buildings 


are in various stages of construction. 


The south-east block proved interesting from 


many points; the plauning and general arrange- 
ments seemed adequate, and the detail simple. 
But for a few feet of dark brickwork at the 
base, the elevations are carried out in red bricks. 
The two main building lines meeting at an 
irregular angle have given an opportunity for 
a central feature, which is carried up as a 
turret at the intersection of the roofs, which 
are covered with red tiles of a pleasing 
colour. 


The staircase walls are built with Fletton 
Partitions 
received considerable attention, and 


The completed block is a distinct success 


and is picturesquely treated ; the green West- 
morland slates, graduated in size, with which 
the roofs are covered, look charming, and 
eventually will be in pleasant contrast to the 
red tiling of the other buildings. 


The President of the Association, Mr. 


Fellowes Prynne, conveyed the thanks of the 
Association to Mr. Riley and the Housing 
Committee of the County Council for allowing 
the visit to take place, and referred to the 
kindness and hospitality of Messrs. Holloway 
Bros., the contractors, who attended personally 
to give any explanations. 
manager of the works, was also of, consider- 
able service in conducting the members over 
the various buildings. 17a | 


Mr. Reed, the 


The addition to the National British Gallery, 


recently completed, was also visited. The 
design of the building generally has been fully 
dealt with in our columns in previous issues. 
It is a matter of comment that the extensive 
basements are not utilised to greater advan- 
tage. Light is obtainable from all four sides, 
and, from casual observations, increased height 
to the main floor would seemingly have given 
the building an advantage with respect to the 
elevations, and a greater part of the lower floor 
would have become a more useful and essential 
department of the gallery. 


— ы —— 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 


NATION: 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 
WE have pleasure in announcing the follow- 


ing further list of additional contributions and 
subscriptions :—. 


Additional Contributions for Individual 
Sections of the Work. 


Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Son, Wortley, Leeds. —The 


complete sanitary ware for two homes, 


Messrs. Sharpe, Jones, & Co., Parkstone, Dorset 


(second gift) —Sixteen complete rock concrete 
manholes. 


Messrs. Matthew T. Shaw & Co., Limited.—Light 


iron joists for concrete floors. 


Messrs. John Grover & Son.—Forty doors. 
Mr. J. M. Boekbinder.—Plastic decoration for re- 


creation hall. 


Messrs. Engert & Rolíe.—100 Squares bituminous 


felting for the recreation hall. 


Messrs. Francis & Со.--Іо tons Portland cement. 
The Cameo Wood-Working Company, Lough- 


borough, Leicester.—1,000 ft. of mouldings. 


Messrs. Noyes & Co.— 2,500 wall ties. 
The Coalbrookdale Company.—One iron staircase. 


Messrs. Kemp, Collier & Co.—Scaffolding- poles and 
putlogs for two homes. 


Messrs. Hawkins & Son.—One truck-load grey 


stone lime. 

Messrs. Thomas Turner & Son (Lightcliffe, near 
Halifax).—Steps for one of the homes. 

Messrs. Shanks & Co. (Barrhead, near Glasgow), 
per Mayor of Windeor; second gift.—One 
bath. 

Messrs. Peace & Norquoy (Manchester).— One 
patent folding partition. 

Mr. S. W. Norman.—Six outside green blinds. 

The London Drawing and Tracing Oftice.—Sun 
prints and photo copies of the working 
drawings. 


For the Electric Light Installation (fer Mr. 
Max Byng). 
The International Electric Company, Limited.— 
Electric light fittings. 
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Messrs. Johnson & Phillips’ Electric Cable Works 
Limited. Three coils of 600 megohms vulcan- 
ised and braided cable. 

The Worthington Pumping Engine Company.— 

Feed water-pumps required. 


Additional Gifts for the Equipment of the 
Homes. 


Messrs. S. J. Waring & Son.—The entire furniture 
for one home. 

Messrs. Williams & Co. (Hackney).—One washing 
machine for laundry. 


Additional Subscriptions. 


The Proprietors of the Builders’ 
FOUTHAL ............... T о оо 
Тһе Provident Institution of Builders’ 


Foremen, and Clerks of Works. 

Collected at their Annual Dinner...... 17 IO O 
Mr. J. Andrews (per Mr. Thomas 

Gregory) КТК IO IO O 
Messrs. Ва еу, Sons & Holness ......... IO IO O 
Hooper's Telegraph and I. R. Works, 

Limited (per Mr. Max Byng)..........-. 10 IO о 
Mr. Thos. W. Jones, Beckenham ......... 5 5 0 
Workmen of Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd... 2 I o 
Workmen of Mr. Wm. Brass (per Mr. 

Ebnell) .............. UTR атр "— І 3 3 
Н. R. and Н. f. R., Teneriffe............... I I O 
Workmen of Mr. A, Jamieson, Hanwell o 14 o 


62 — — аз 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Institution was 
held on Monday at No. 12, Great George-street, 
Westminster, Mr. T. M. Rickman, President, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some donations to the 
library having been announced, Mr. Edward 
Stafford Howard, Commissioner of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, was elected an 
honorary member. ' 

The discussion was then resumed on Mr. 
H. T. Scoble’s paper on “ The Bacterial Treat- 
ment of Sewage,” read at the last meeting, an 
abstract of which appeared in our issue for 
thé 17th ult. The Secretary, Mr. Julian C. 
Rogers, first read some communications on the 
subject—from Professor H. Robinson (who 
stated that the data now available were 
sufficient to dispose of the objections to 
bacteriological treatment of sewages) and from 
Dr. Rideal, who took exception to the use by 
Mr. Scoble of the term " burnt out ash." 

Mr. Howard Martin said the subject was 

one of the two or three most important 
subjects which could be discussed in con. 
nexion with municipal management. His 
experience of sewage purification had been 
with the irrigation system, which he naturally 
thought was tbe best; but it was only the 
best under very favourable conditions, which 
were extremely expensive conditions, involv- 
ing the acquisition of large areas of land, 
which could not always be obtained. As 
to the bacteriological system, it ought to 
be discussed on its merits. What they 
wanted to know was whether that system 
had been proved by experiment to be prac- 
tically successful. So far as he knew, the most 
recent experiments on the bacteriological 
system had been at Croydon, at a supplemen- 
tary sewage farm, which, unfortunately, had a 
very heavy clay soil, and on which there had 
been considerable difficulty in satisfactorily 
dealing with sewage by irrigation. But 
the system had been tried only in a rough 
and makeshift manner, which could not be 
regarded as conclusive. But even at Croydon 
the system had given such satisfactory results 
as to lead to the hope that the extension of 
the experiment on proper lines would over- 
come all the difficulties in the management of 
that farm. The report by Messrs. Baldwin 
Latham, Percy F. Frankland, and W. H. 
Perkins, jun., as to the sewage of Manchester, 
dealt with the matter in a most exhaustive 
manner, and the conclusion of those gentle- 
men was that the bacteriological system was 
well suited for Manchester. There were many 
towns where it would bea great advantage to 
deal with sewage on such a system. 

Mr. Grantham said that he had erected 
recently tanks for the bacteriological treatment 
‘of sewage in the case of twotowns. The tanks 
for the first town were finished rather more 
than twelve months ago, and they only dealt 
with small quantities—about 25,000 gallons per 
day—of domestic sewage. There were two 
sets of tanks on the Dibden or Sutton system, 
and there was na land used exceptithat which 
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was required for the tanks. Not long ago, the 
effluent was analysed, and it was described as 
excellent, and in that case the system seemed 
tobe working extremely well. The tanks did 
not have more than one filling a day, and 
they seemed to be quite capable of 
dealing with the sewage. The storm water 
was entirely cut off from the sewers, and 
there was no tank, therefore, for grit. In 
the second case there were 170,000 to 180,000 
gallons to deal with per day. The plans were 
really prepared for the treatment of the sewage 
by chemical methods, but it was decided 
finally, so impressed were the authorities by the 
Sutton treatment, to utilise the tanks which 
were intended for precipitation for the bacterio- 
logical treatment of the sewage. There were 
a double set of tanks, and the sewage to be 
dealt with contained 33 per cent. or more of 
brewery refuse, which had been a trouble to 
the authorities for many years. For six months 
the system had been working, the effluent 
was perfectly clear, and the system was giving 
great satisfaction. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Moore 
(the City Analyst of Exeter) who said, in the 
course of his remarks, that in reference to the 
requirements of the Local Government Board 
as to land, he echoed the wish that that body 
would not continue to insist on its acquisition. 
The time would come when it would be see 
that bacteriological installations are able 
carry on the work as well as systems need g 
land), Mr. Candy, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, Mr. A. 
Martin, and Mr. Strachan. 

Mr. Scoble, in reply, said that where an 
abnormal amount of acid was present in sew- 


tionable gases escape and become a nuisance. 


Water." 
The meeting then terminated. 


Illustrations. 


PART OF QUADRANGLE, Sr. JOHN'S 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


MRE HIS drawing is one of the sct of 
JR beautiful drawings that gained Mr. 
HJ. B. Fulton, their author, the 
measured drawings medal of the R. I. B. A. 
Mr. Fulton sends the following description :— 
This quadrangle was completed through the 
munificence of Archbishop Laud (1631-1635), 
who built the remaining two sides and com- 
pleted the president’s lodgings which lie 
between the two quadrangles ; to him also are 
due the two beautiful colonnades and the 
charming garden front ; neither of these eleva- 
tions are surpassed in charm by any other 
building in Oxford. They are most interesting, 
for in them their architect, Inigo Jones, has 
blended with the traditional Gothic of Oxford, 
the chancel style which had interested him 
during his recent travels and studies in Italy. 
The statues in the quadrangle are those of 
Charles I. and his Queen, Henrietta Maria ; 
they are the work of Le Sucy. 


GATEHOUSE, GEMERT CASTLE, 
BRABANT. 


THESE two drawings represent another of 
the castle restorations of Dr. Cuypers of Berlin 
whose extensive work of this kind at the 
castle of Haarzuylens was illustrated not very 
long since in our issue for October 21, 1899. 

The drawings show the gatehouse of the 
castle of Gemert, in the Duchy oí Brabant, the 
one showing the view from without, on ap- 
proaching the castle, the other the view from 
within the courtyard after crossing the draw- 
bridge and passing through the entrance 
gateway. 

. The original castle was built at the inni 
of the sixteenth century; of O 
only the vaults remain ; the upper portion was 
entirely rebuilt at a later period. The materials 
A 1 white sandstone. 

e illustrations are from drawings 
on the spot by Herr Jacaues von Sean t 


local bricks covered with cement rough cast, 
with a red brick base, and roofed with B 
tiles ; the exterior woodwork is painted black. 
Mr. W. Curtis Green is the architect, and 
Messrs. Podger & Son, of Bromley, the 
builders. 


extensive building scheme of the Bristol Tram. 
ways and Carriage Company. I was employed 
by Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, the engineer to the 


drawings for this and the central power 
station. They are now being carried out by 


"| Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles in Street 


age some counteracting substance could be 
introduced to purify it, and that would have 
to be done no matter what system was em- 
ployed. Covering in tanks was not essential, 
but it was preferable to use them, for when 
covered in there was no interference by rain 
or cold to any large extent, nor could objec- 


It was announced that the next meeting will 
be held on March 12, when Mr. J. S. Will, 
Q.C., will read a paper on “Underground 
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HOUSE AT BICKLEY, KENT, 
THE plan explains the house, which is built of 


roseley 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS: DEPOT AT 
BRISSLINGON. 
THIS drawing illustrates а small part of an 


company, to prepare designs and working 


the company's own workmen. The building 
was designed to have cement rough-cast walls 
with Bath stone dressings. 

W. CURTIS GREEN. 


TREATMENT OF ANGLES IN STREET 
BUILDINGS. 


THESE illustrations are from some of the 
lantern-slides shown by Mr. A. W. Hennings 
in the course of his lecture at the Architectural 
Association last Friday on “Тһе Exterior 


Buildings.” Mr. Hennings remarks on the 
treatment of the angles in the buildings illus- 
trated are given on page 208. The following 
are the titles of the illustrations, the numbers 
referring to the figures on the plate :— 
3, Angle in Queen Victoria-street, at east end 
of St. Mary Aldermary ; 4, Angle of Jewin- 
crescent and Jewin-street ; 6, Holborn-viadud 
N. W. Staircase House (Sir Horace Jones): 
12, Westminster Palace Hotel; 13, North Side 
St. Paul's-churchyard ; 15, Angle of Knight- 
rider and Queen Victoria streets; 16, Queen 
Victoria-street, opposite Times Office; 21 
Angle of Queen Victoria-street and Poultry 
(by Mr. John Belcher) ; 26, 27. Angle of Budge 
row and Cannon-street ; 28, Bank in Bishops- 
gate (by John Gibson); 29, Bank in Leeds; 
30, 31, Warehouse at Angle of Dowgate-dock 
and Cousin-lane (Mr. J. Douglass Mathews; 
32, Smithfield Market, Angle in Snow-hill ; 35, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants (Mr. ). 
Belcher) ; 36, Premises, Moorgate-street (Mr. 
Aston Webb) ; 37, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
38, Design by Mr. Henman for Site in Bit. 
mingham ; 39, Harley-street (by Mr. Beresford 


Pite). 
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THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | 
OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS 
OF WORKS : 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tur annual dinner of the donors, sub- 
scribers, members, and friends of this Institu- 
tion was held in the King's Hall at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the 24th ult. Mr. Charles Wall 
vice-President of the London Master Builders 
Association, occupied the chair, supported bj 
Messrs. T. M. Rickman, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution ; Thomas Gregory, Presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders 1 
tion; W. J. Locke, Secretary, Royal Institute? 
British Architects; T. Costigan, | Seem 
London Master Builders“ Association; F. = 
Dove, — Maton, and others. The ш, 
numbered over 400 members and friends of the 
Institution. ! 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having pen 
honoured (the Chairman proposing them, 21. 
Mr. T. Costigan ably replying for “the - | 
Army, Reserve, and Colonial Forces . 
tion was made on behalf of the funds a е 
Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation, resulting 
in the collection of 17/. 10s. [ the 
The Chairman then gave the toast of | f 
evening Success to the Provident Institution 
of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works. 
Builders’ (oremen and clerks of works я 
he said, as indispensable to builders аз sol 1 1 
were to the country, and he had no hesitàti | 
in appealing to all those who were able, to con 
tribute to the funds of such a deserving n 
tion. In the building trade the D 
often happened, and a foreman ог clerk 0 
works might meet with an accident at any time, 
and it was then that the usefulness of such 20 
institution was realised, Builders [n 
and clerks of works should join the озш 
and in that way help it (and themselves, Îf the) 
ver required assistance}, 
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Mr. J. Beer, secretary, in response, said he 
regretted that in consequence of the death of 
their late esteemed secretary, Mr. J. W. H. 
Bedford, the duty of responding to the toast 
had fallen upon him. Mr. Bedford had been 
their hard-working secretary for over 30 years. 
During the last year the Institution had spent in 
pensions nearly 400/. and the total amount paid 
away since the Institution was founded was 
over 10,000/. Pensions had in some cases been 
increased for men from twelve to fifteen shillings 
per week, and in the case of widows from five 
to six shillings per week. The total income for 
the past year was 6791. and the expenditure 


39/. 

The toast of “ The Architects and Surveyors” 
was then proposed by Mr. Thos. Gregory, who 
said that London of to-day, compared with 
London thirty or forty years ago, was a much 
more beautiful city architecturally, and for that 
improvement their thanks were due to archi- 
tects. Not only was there an improvement in 
public buildings, but shops and domestic build- 
ings were, as а rule, superior to those of the 
time he referred to. As to surveyors, if any 
one who knew anything about quantities would 
take a bill of quantities of the present day and 
compare it with one prepared thirty years ago, 
it would be apparent what an advance there 
had been. With the toast he coupled the 
names of Mr. W. J. Locke and Mr. T. M. 
Rickman. 

Mr. Locke, in reply, said he did so, not as 
an architect, but as the official representative 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
He had had certain relations with questions 
affecting them—for instance, some time ago 
the Association of Technical Institutions came 
before the Council of the Royal Institute 
with a proposal to hold an examination for 
clerks of works. That proposal was most 
carefully considered by a committee and 
by the Council itself, but difficulties arose 
both as to questions of principle and 
practical details; and, most unfortunately, 
and with great reluctance on the part of the 
Institute, the proposal had to be abandoned. 
He was glad to be present at their dinner, for 
now he would be able to refute that gross 
slander which he had heard, that clerks of 
works and builders’ foremen were sworn 
enemies. He believed that no longer, for he 
saw a fundamental union between them for 
the benefit of their useful institution. As to 
architecture, the history of a nation was 
written not only on the façades of her palaces, 
but even more indelibly upon every brick of 
her incanest cottage, and he would say: Give 
me the making of a nation's buildings and I 
care not who makes her history. 

Mr. Rickman said he had pleasure in recall- 
ing to mind acts of kindness and assistance 
by foremen and clerks of works to his father 
in his old age and infirmities. He was in- 
debted specially to those who had been fore- 
men and clerks of works for early introduc- 
tion to building works and for a large part of 
the information he had gained when in his 
articles. As an architect, he had valued their 
information as to the materials available in 
different localities, and the sizes and shapes 
obtainable in the course of ordinary business, 
and it was to be wished that architects 
availed themselves more of such information. 
As a surveyor he had to obtain information as 
to hidden work in the investigation of varia- 
tions, and he found, though there was a 
disposition on the part both of foremen and 
clerks of works each to correct the infor- 
mation conveyed by the other, between them 
the true facts were generally found out. 
He remembered an instance where a foreman, 
in explaining the sizes of certain timbers, had 
stated to him that some were біп. deep and 
some 7 in. and that they averaged 8in. He would 
take the liberty of recommending them all 
to give accurate information, and for their 
own sakes to tell a story that should hold water. 
He would also commend to their notice the 
advantage of perusing a specification with thc 
object of ascertaining the object of the writer 
rather than by taking advantage of the acci- 
dental omission or presence of а stop to obtain 
a forced meaning from the allocation of the 
words. It was a great pleasure to meet so 
many men of vocations which he so highly 
valued, and he wished them success in their 
objects of self. improvement and mutual 
assistance. 

Mr. E. Searchfield proposed the toast of 
The Builders and Contractors, coupled with 
the name of Mr. Thos. Gregory. 

Mr. Gregory, in response, said, as to the 
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Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation, that mer- 
chants were giving the material for the homes 
which were to be erected at Bisley for wounded 
soldiers, and he hoped that the workmen 
would give something towards the cost of the 
erection of the buildings. The homes would 
be occupied by soldiers who have been in the 
building trade at some period of their lives. 

Mr. J. Stapleton then proposed ‘ The 
Governor (Mr. F. J. Dove), Trustees (Messrs. 
Е. J. Dove and J. Howard Colls), Directors 
(Messrs. J. H. Colls, J. Greenwood, and other), 
and Donors, Honorary Subscribers, апа 
Visitors.” 

Mr. F. L. Dove responded, and recom- 
mended the members of the Institution to try 
and get additional members. 

Mr. F. Hann proposed " The Chairman," 
who, in reply, said that the Institution must 
get all the help it could from outside, but they 
must not forget that it rested with themselves 
to make the Institution an even greater success 
than it is. 

The toast of “The Press," proposed by the 
chairman, and acknowledged by our repre- 
sentative, brought the proceedings to a close. 

It was announced that the amount of sub- 
scriptions and donations promised during the 
evening was 1501. 18s., including 25/. from the 
Chairman. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Bethnal Green Guardians 10,475/. for provision 
of an infirmary, and the Camberwell Guardians 
5,0501. for the purchase of land and premises. 

Asylums.—The report of the General Pur- 
poses Committee stated that the Committee had 
considered the following resolution of the 
Council of July 18 last:—'' That the supple- 
mental estimate submitted by the Finance 
Committee for the expenditure of a further 
sum of 70,000/. for the provision of the Heath 
Asylum, Bexley, be approved, and that it be 
referred to the General Purposes Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances of the case." 
The report proceeded as follows :— 


„We appointed a Sub-Committee to inquire into 
the matter, and we have received their report, 
together with a statement of the circumstances 
attending the cost of the erection of this asylum. 
2... On July 3, 1894, the Council granted a sum 
of 2,0007, for the preparation of plans, &c., for an 
asylum, at a cost not exceeding 300,000/ In 
the following November the Asylums Committee 
reported that that sum would not be sufficient, 
and asked for 350,000/, that sum being the 
lowest for which it was, in their opinion, 
possible to build an asylum for 2,000 patients. The 
Council concurred. Early in 1895 the Finance 
Committee asked for details of the estimate, but it 
was pointed out that, as the plans of the building 
were only then in preparation, it was impossible to 
put forward a detailed estimate. In November, 
1895, the Committee reported to the Council that 
they thought it probable that the 350,000/. might be 
exceeded in consequence of the larger proportion of 
accommodation for special cases which they had 
thought it necessary to provide, although, if the соп- 
ditions of contract were modified sufficiently to 
attract competition, they were of opinion that the 
excess, i£ any, would be slight. A detailed estimate 
was eventually submitted in February, 1897, but in 
forwarding it to the comptroller with a view to 
its being laid before the Finance Committee, it was 
stated that the Asylums Committee did not bind 
themselves in any way to the details, and that the 
expenditure under the various heads had been 
limited to the estimate. Ic will be seen from the 
statement that on October 26, 1897, the Heath 
Asylum Sub-Committee reported to the main Com- 
mittee that it was probable that the Council would 
have to be asked for a further vote; but the Com- 
mittee only received the report. It was not 
until July, 1898, that the Committee informed the 
Council that there was no doubt that the 350,000/. 
would be exceeded, but to what extent they were 
then unable to say. The Committee made no 
recommendation іп the report. In June, 1590, the 
Clerk of the Asylums Committee submitted a state- 
ment to the Sub-Committee comparing the original 
estimate submitted by the Finance Committee with 
probable cost (420.000/.). . . 

As pointed out above it was clear to the Asylums 
Committee, as far back as 1897, that the vote of 
350.0001. would be exceeded, and after a careful 
consideration of all the circumstances, we tind—(a) 
That there has not been compliance with Standing 
Orders in regard to supplemental estimates. (5) 
That in face of the distinct resolution of the 


Counc} of 1594, limiting the expenditure 
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to 350,000/., the Asylums Committee should 
have intimated at an earlier stage the 
impossibility of complying with such resolution. 
(c) That the original estimate submitted to the 
Council on February 16, 1897, was in fact so rough 
an apportionment of the vote of 350,000/. as to be 
of little value as a guide to the probable ultimate 
expenditure. (d) That whilst the asylum will 
probably cost at least 70,0007. more than the sum 
voted, there is no reason to think that it bas not 
been erected at a fair and reasonable cost, but the 
ultimate cost has yet to be ascertained. We recom- 
mend—That the Council do concur in the above 
conclusions,” 


The same Committec submitted the following 
report in regard to Horton Asylum :— 


“We have also proceeded under the following 
resolution of the Council of November 28, 1899, 
viz. :—That the supplemental estimate submitted by 
the Finance Committee, for the expenditure of a 
further sum of 106,130/,, for the provision of the 
Horton Asylum be approved, and that it be referred 
to the General Purposes Committee to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case..... 

On December 15, 1896, the Asylums Committee 
reported to the Council that, having regard to the 
extreme urgency of the matter, they proposed to 
utilise the plans of the Heath Asylum, Bexley, for 
the purpose of the ereclion of the {seventh asylum, 
viz., Horton. The Committee stated in their report 
that ‘the grant for the Heath Asylum, Bexley 
(exclusive of site and furnishing), was 350,000/., 
but that it was probable that the cost of the 
Horton Asylum would exceed this sum, as the 
subsoil was not so favourable, and the cost of 
bringing the building material on to the site would 
be greater. The Committee stated that they 
did not, however, intend at that time to ask 
the Council for more than 350,000. In submitting 
the estimate of 350,000l. the Finance Committee 
stated that the further expenditure on equipment, 
&c., was estimated approximately at 50,000/., and 
that the total expenditure in connexion with the 
asylum might be taken at, say, 410,000/. (the 10,000/. 
represented the proportionate cost of acquisition of 
the whole of the Horton Manor estate). The esti- 
mate of 350,000}. was approved by the Council. 
From the above it will be seen that, although it was 
proposed that the Horton Asylum should, as far as 
possible, be a reproduction of the Bexley Asylum, the 
cost would probably be greater than in the case of the 
Bexley Asylum. The Committee, therefore, to a 
certain extent, safeguarded themselves in respect of 
the ultimate cost. Subsequently, as will be seen from 
the statement, they brought up to the Council various 
reports as to the acceptance of contracts, and as to 
certain variations in the plans of the asylum indi- 
cating that extra cost would be involved in the 
erection of the asylum, and it is contended that, 
having, in the first instance, informed the Council 
of the improbability of the work being done for the 
sum asked for (which was practically a vote on 
account), they have taken the earliest opportunity 
(viz., in their report to the Council of November 21) 
of complying with the Standing Order No. 264, aud 
have obtained the Council's approval to the in- 
creased expenditure, which, so far as their infor- 
mation at present goes, will be sufficient for the 
purpose, i.c, exclusive of equipment, for which а 
separate estimate will be submitted in due course. 

Aíter a careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances attending the cost of the Horton Asylum we 
have come to the following conclusion—‘ That the 
Council, at the time of sanctioning the erection of 
the Horton Asylum, was informed by the Asylums 
Committee that, though they asked for a grant of 
350,0001. only, the cost of foundations and super- 
structure would probably exceed this amount, and 
that since then the Committee have on several 
occasions advised the Council that the original 
estimate would be exceeded.’ We recommend that 
the Council do concur. . . .” 


The recommendation in regard to Heath 
Asylum was agreed to after a long discussion. 

Mr. Beachcroft moved the following amend- 
ment on the Committee's recommendation in 
regard to Horton Asylum :— 

“That in the opinion of the Council a grave 
departure has been made in the case of the Horton 
Asylum from the vsual and recognised practice as 
regards estimate, the estimate submitted to the 
Finance Committee, on which that Committee based 
its report to the Council, having been admittedly 
framed to meet the vote and not the actual cost ; 
and that in consequence the Council has virtually 
been deprived of control over the large excess 
expenditure amounting to no less than 117,000." 


After considerable discussion the amendment 
was rejected by a large majority, and the 
Committee's recommendation was agreed to. 

London Docks.—On the recommendation of 
the General Purposes Committee it was re- 
solved that the President of the Board of Trade 
be requested to receive a deputation from the 
Council to urge the necessity of a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry into the present condition of the 
docks and Port of London, and the best method 
of remedying the defects in administration and 
accommodation, 
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Quecn's-road, Clielsca. The Improvements 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed:— 


“That the estimate of 1,000}. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the 
Council do contribute, on the usual conditions, one- 
half of the net cost of widening Queen's-road, 
Chelsea, at the Botanic-gardens, proposed to be 
undertaken by the Vestry of Chelsea, such contri- 
bution not to exceed the sum of 1,000/., it being 
understood that the new width of the thoroughfare 
shall not be less than 40 ft." 


Wardour-strect, between Shaflesbury-avenuc 
aud Little Dean-street—The Committee also 
recommended, and it was agreed:— 


“ That the estimate of 9,366/. 138. 4d. submitted 
by the Finance Committee be approved, and that 
the Council do contribute on the usual conditions 
one-third of the net cost of the widening of War- 
dour-street, between Shaftesbury-avenue and Little 
Dean-street. as shown upon the plans forwarded by 
the Strand District Board, such contribution not to 
exceed the sum of 9,366/. 13s. 4d." 


Tlicatres, &c.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Theatres and Music-halls Com- 
mittee were agreed to on certain conditions :— 
“That Mr. A. O. Collard be informed that the 
Council has no objection, so far as its regula- 
tions under Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict, 
cap. 32, are concerned, to the arrangements 
shown on the two plans submitted by him in 
regard to the portion of the London Exhibi- 
tions, Earl's Court, known as Egypt." 

“ That Mr. А. О. Collard be informed that the 
Council has no objection, so far as its regula- 
tions under Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 
32, are concerned, to the arrangements shown 
on the plan submitted by him in regard to a 
temporary iron building to be erected in that 
part of the London Exhibitions known as Elysia, 
and to be used as a refreshment bar.” 

“That Mr. A. W. J. Russell be informed that 
the Council has no objection, so far as its 
regulations under Section 12 of 4t and 42 Vict., 
cap. 32, are concerned, to the arrangements 
shown on the three plans submitted by him 
in regard to the lighting of the Paddington 
baths." 

“That Mr. C. Lestock be informed that the 
Council has no objection, so far as its regula- 
tions under Section I2 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 
32, are concerned, to the arrangements shown 
on the plan, submitted by him in regard to the 
proposed enlargement of the box-office at the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, Coventry-street.“ 

«That. Mr. W. G. R. Sprague be informed 
that the Council has no objection, so far as its 
regulations under Scction 12 of 41 and 42 
Vict., cap. 32, are concerned, to the arrange- 
ments shown on the plan submitted by him in 
regard to the utilisation of the existing vaults 
оп the north side of Wyndham's Theatre, 
Charing Cross. road, as dressing- rooms.“ 

District Surveyors’ Districts —The Building 
Act Committee reported as follows, the recom- 
mendation being agreed to :— 


« We have had under consideration a request of 
Mr. F. R. Meeson, the District Surveyor for the 
district of East Hackney (North), that the portion 
of his district situated to the south-east of Gains- 
borough-road and Temple Mills-road, should be 
transferred to the adjoining district of East Hackney 
(South) and North Bow, of which district Mr. A. 
Payne is the surveyor. _Mr. Meeson points out that 
this portion of his district is separated from the re- 
mainder thereof by a portion of the Hackney Marshes, 
and is therefore inconvenient of access from his 
district office, and from other parts of his district. 
It is, however, more easily accessible by Mr. Payne, 
who has expressed his willingness to undertake the 
supervision, if it is added to his district, Weare 
advised that the xe · arrangement of boundaries under 
the London Local Government Act, 1899, will prob- 
ably not affect the proposed alteration of districts, 
which we consider might with advantage be carried 
into effect on April 1 next. Mr. Meeson has inti- 
mated that he does not desire any compensation 
in respect of the relinquishment of the portion of 
his dístrict above referred to. We recommend— 
(a) That the Council do alter the districts of East 
Hacknev (North) and of East Hackney (South) 
and North Bow by the transference from the dis- 
trict of East Hackney (North) to the district of East 
Hackney (South) and North Bow, of that portion of 
{he district of East Hackney (North) situated south- 
east of Gainsborough-road and Temple Mills-road ; 
that the district of East Hackney (North) do consist 
of that part of the parish of Hacknev lying north of 
the North London Railway, and bounded on the 
west by Lower Clapton-road and Upper Clapton- 
road to Stamford Hill, and on the south-east by 
Gainsborough-road, and Temple Mills-rcad to Temple 
Mills Bridge; that the district of East Hackney 
(South) and North Bow do consist of tbat part of 
the parish of Hackney lying south of the North 
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London Railway and of Gainsborough-road and 
Temple Mills-road to Temple Mills Bridge, and 
bounded on the west by the centre line of Mare- 
street and Cambridge-road, and on the south aud 
east by the boundary of the parish, and! also that 
part of Bow north of the 'centre line of Old Ford- 
road and north-east of the embankment of the 
northern outfall sewer; and that such alterations 
do take effect on April 1, 1900. 

(b) That the solicitor do prepare, and obtain the 
execution of an undertaking by Mr. Meeson, the 
District Surveyor of East Hackney (North), that he 
will make no claim for compensation in case a 
diminution of his income shall at any time hereafter 
arise owing to such alteration of the limits of his 
district." 


Gladstone Memoriul. -The Improvements 
Committee recommended the consent of the 
Council to the erection of the Gladstone Memo- 
rial on a site to the west of St. Clement,Danes 
Church. The consideration of the Report was 


Formation of Street. 


Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Messrs 
Church, Quick, & Whincop, Sanctioning the forma. 
tion or laying out of a new street for Carriage 
traffic to lead out of the east side of Wickham-lane, 
Plumstead (for Queen's College, Oxford). —Agreed 


Formation of Street, Space at Rear, and 
Construction of Shed. 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. F. |. 
Brewer sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
a mews out of the west side of High-street, Putuey. 
next No. 104; the setting-back of No. 103, High. 
street, so as to widen a portion of that street; the 
construction in such mews of an open shed ; and 
the erection in such mews of buildings with open 
spaces at the rear (for Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & 
Co.).—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Working-class Dwellings, 
Bow and Bromley.f -A block of two intended 


adjourned. | | dwelling-houses to be inhabited by persons of the 
The Council soon after adjourned. working-class on the east side of Wellington-road, 
o Bow-road, Bow (Mr. C. A. Brereton for the White- 

chapel and Bow тема зараа оа ' 

, , Bow and Bromlcy.t—That the Council do make 

BUILDERS: CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT an order as follows :—Whereas Mr. C. A. Brereton, 
INSTITUTION. of No. at, Delahay-street, Westminster, S. W., on 


February 2, 1900, under the provisions of Section 42 
of the London Building Act, 1894, delivered on 
behalf of the Whitechapel and Bow Railway Com. 
pany, at the Couhty Hall, plans of a laundry and a 
block of three intended dwelling-houses, to be in- 
habited by persons of the working class, and pro- 
posed to be erected, not abutting upon a street, on 
a plot of land on the east side of Wellington · road. 
Bow-road, Вох. . . . Now the Council does by this 
order sanction the said plans so far as Section 4? of 
the said Act is concerned. . . .—Agreed. 


THE annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion took place at the offices, 21, New Bridge- 
street, on the 27th ult. 

Mr. Alfred F. Randall, President, in intro- 
ducing the new President, Mr. Hy. Holloway, 
thanked the committee and officers, especially 
the treasurer, Mr. Brooks, for their assistance 
to him during his year of office. 

Mr. Holloway referred to the good work it 
was very apparent, judging from the report, 
the Institution was performing. One point he 
much wished to emphasise, viz., the necessity 
for regular annual subscriptions to meet dis- 
bursements and expenditure so as not, as was 
too often the case in kindred societies, to relv 
on chance donations at annual dinners. 

The adoption of report and balance-sheet 
was proposed by the President and seconded by 
Mr. Barrett and agreed to. 

Thanks to retiring officers were, on the 
motion of Mr. Oldham, seconded by Mr. Mack- 
ness, accorded. The election of incoming 
officers was proposed by Mr. Newling, and 


Dwclling houses on Low-lving Land. 


Woolwich.—Seven dwelling-houses on low-lying 
land, situated on the north side of Bostal-lane, 
Abbey Wood, Plumstead (Mr. T. J. Young for Mr. 
W. T. Hills).—Consent. 

Gicenwich.—A building, to be used partly as a 
dwelling-house, ou low-lying land known as lot 18 
in Trafalgar-road, Greenwich, at the corner of 
Pelton-road (Mr. A. Roberts, for the London and 
Provincial Bank, Limited).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked t are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


с by Mr. ee and agreed to. — —— 
n the motion of Mr. Treasurer Brooks, 
seconded by Mr. H. W. Parkes, thanks were COMPETITIONS. 


accorded to the new President for occupying 


; BARNSLEY CHURCH AND VICARAGE.— The 
the chair. 


premiums іп this competition have been 
awarded as follows: — First, 50 guineas, to Mr. 
Goodwin S. Packer, architect, Shaftesbury- 
buildings, Southport; second, 30 guineas, to 
Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, Horwich, near 
Bolton ; third, 20 guineas, to Mr. Charles 5. 
Errington, Victoria-buildings, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


— злс ӘР nen 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated: 


— € m md 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
At the meeting of this Association on the 218 
ult.,Dr.W.de Gray Birch, F. S. A. V. P., in the chair, 
a paper was read by Dr. Brushfield, F. S. A., on 
Norman Tympana, with Especial Reſerence 
to those of Derbyshire.’ There are many 
Norman tympana still remaining in the 
churches of this country, some of which were 
inspected by the members of this Association 
during the recent congress at Buxton. s: 
principal doorways of perhaps the majorily © 
the later Anglo-Saxon churches had heads 
of semicircular form, which feature was 
also continued into and to the end of ihe 
Norman period, but the architects of the 
twelfth century filled up the space between the 
arch and the square head of the door with à 
stone slab or tympanum. This tympanum 
was often left quite plain, but in very many 
instances it was carved with devices of e 
tremely varied character. Some bore patterns 
of geometric figures, chequers, &c. The num: 
ber of these, however, was comparatively few, 
the majority being sculptured with representa- 
tions ot the human form, of animals real of 
fabulous, and with attendant scroll wor 
Scriptural scenes were also represented, boti 
symbolicallyand literally. Thewhole was a 
surrounded by a border, generally of a шх 
kind, but occasionally richly decorated. Excep 
in the case of a simple figure, like that of the 
Agnus Dei, few of the sculptures contain 4 
repetition of the same subject, or bear evidence 
of being the work of the same designer; the Ге: 


Lines of Frontage. 


Lewisham.—Houses with bay windows and shops 
on the site of Nos. 49 and 5t, Dartmouth-road, 
Forest Hill (Mr. G. Tolley for Mr. E. C. Christmas). 


—Consent. 
Width of Way. 


Kensington, South—That the consent of the 
Council of January 235, 1900, to the erection of two 
studios at the rear of Nos. 46 and 47, Campden Hill- 
square, Notting Hill, with the forecourt boundary 
or fence at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Aubrev-road (Mr. C. W. M. Price for 
Messrs. Battam & Co.) be modified bv the omission 
of the condition requiring all the parties interested 
to enter into an agreement to remove the fore- 
court boundary or fence when required by the 
Council so to do.— Agreed. 

Southwark, West.—That the application of Messrs. 
Fowler & Hall for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a building on part of 
the yard in front of No. 17, Bankside, Southwark, 
adjoining Southwark Bridge, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—A greed. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Kenninglon,—A three-story building at the rear 
of Nos. 94 and 96, Upper Kennington-lane, Ken- 
nington, to abut upon Loughborough-street anda 
roadway leading out of that street (Messrs. Hay- 
ward Brothers, Limited).— Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building 


Grecinwich.—Retention of a temporar 
on the north side of River-side, . presentation of Christ in Glory forming one © 
the “Anchor and Hope” public-house (Messrs, | he exceptions to the former, and the tympana 
Perry & Reed, for Messrs. Hoare & Со.)-- | preserved in the Derbyshire churches at 
Findern and Tissington to the latter. 
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In cases where the tympanum does 
not occupy the whole space between the 
arch and the door-head, a separate lintel is 
fixed, generally on a level with the capitals of 
the shafts supporting the arch, and this lintel is 
generally carved, with a subject quite 
different from that on the upper stone, as at 
Little Langford, Wilts, and Dinton in Bucks; 
occasionally, however, the sculpture of the 
tympanum proper is continued into the lintel, 
as in the prior’s door at Ely Cathedral. There 
is very considerable difference in the character 
of the sculptures on the tympana of the south 
and north door respectively, although not many 
churches possess both at the present time. 
The north door is ү known in many 
churches as the Devil's door, from its being the 
entrance set apart for the use of lepers, cagots, 
and other proscribed races, and the sculpture 
on the tympanum of each door was in- 
tended to demonstrate the different kind of 
lesson each was intended to convey to the 
worshippers ; thus, on the tympanum of the 
north door of Egloskerry church in Cornwall 
is seen the sculpture of the Dragon with tufted 
tail, and on that of the north door at Quening- 
ton, Gloucestershire, the subject sculptured is 
the Harrowing of Hell. On the tympanum of 
the south door at Egloskerry church the Agnus 
Dei is sculptured, and the crowning of the 
Virgin on the tympanum of the south door at 
Quenington. Symbolic sculpture is sometimes 
tound carved in the arch itself as at Findern and 
Tissington in Derbyshire. In the Derbyshire 
churches there is a preponderance of ordinary 
animals represented over the íabulous ones 
represented elsewhere which, it seems reason- 
able to suppose, is owing to so many of the 
churches being situated either within or upon 
the borders of the great Midland forest of early 
times, which were full of wild animals like the 
boar and the wolf, much feared by the sparse 
inhabitants of the district for their ferocity, and 
therefore represented over church doors either 
as types of evil or as showing by their adora- 
tion the power of the Cross, In both casesthey 
would appeal to the eyes of the ordinary wor- 
shippers fromthe originals being so well known 
to and feared by them. An interesting discus- 
sion followed the paper, in which Mr. Gould, 
Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, Rev. H. J. D. Astley, and 
others took part, the Chairman remarking 
that a good service would be rendered to 
archeology by arranging an index to all 
sculpture, tympana, and details of architecture 
other than technical lines and areas.—The 
Rev. H. T. Owen, M.A., read a paper upon 
“Recent Discoveries at Valle Crucis Abbey,” 
in which he described the various works 
undertaken during the past six years and the 
results obtained. Several of the buttresses at 
the east end of the Abbey, the central window 
of the Chapter House, and the Abbot's 
throne, all of which were in a ruinous 
condition, have recently been restored at 
the expense of Sir Theodore Martin. In July 
last some further excavations were commenced 
under Mr. Owen's supervision in the cloister, 
where a building bad stood which had for 
many years been used as a stable. After clear- 
ing away about 3 ft. of earth and débris, the 
ancient walls of a bath were discovered ; and 
atalower depth much water was met with, 
which stopped the work for a week or two. 
A pump was obtained, and kept going all 
day to keep down the water, and at length, 
at a further depth of about 4 ít, what is 
believed to be а Roman bath was met 
with. The bath measures about 21 ít. by 9 ft. 
A second fine bath was discovered to the west 
and there is a third, which it is intended to 
excavate as soon as funds permit. Mr. Owen 
thinks the whole area of the cloisters was a 
Roman sanatorium. Some curious finds were 
met with in the course of these excavations, 
including a brass of Constantine, some silver 
pennies of the first two Edwards, and a token 
of the eighteenth century. In the frst ages of 
Christianity the large bath may have been used 
as a baptistry, and at the bottom of this bath 
some embroidered hair was found. (It is related 
that in the early period the newly baptised had 
to cut off the plaited hair as a token that they 
were not again to go back into the world.) 
In this bath also were discovered some 
ancient beads, probably belonging to a 
rosary. Roman pottery and oyster shells 
were met with in the course of the excavations. 
Many of these articles discovered were 
exhibited, including a copy of the Koran in 
Arabic, which was found built up in a wall, 
and is thought likely to have been brought 
over by a Saracen prisoner during the wars 
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of the Crusades Dr. Brushfield considered 
further evidence was required before the actual 
character and period of the discoveries could 
be demonstrated, and Dr. Birch said arch:zeo. 
logists should hold their opinions in abeyance 
pending the result of further excavation and 
examination. About 50/. is still required to 
complete the excavation of these baths. 


— — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BRUGES: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By Wilfrid 
C. Robinson. (Louis De Plancke, Bruges.) 

A TREATISE ON STAIR BUILDING AND HAND 
RAILING. By W.and A. Mowat. (George Bell & 
Sons. 

iu TESTS WITH SAFES. (No. 42 of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee's Reports.) 

FIRE TESTS WITH PROTECTIVE COVERINGS. (No. 
43 of the British Fire Prevention Committee's 


Reports.) 
PRACTICAL STAIRCASE JOINERY. By Paul N. 
By Frederick 


Hasluck. (Cassell & Co., Limited.) 

NOTES ON BOILER TESTING. 
Grover, (The Technical Publishing Company, 
Limited, Manchester.) 

STODDART’S IMPROVED SEWAGE FILTER. By 
F. Wallis Stoddart. (Hodgetts, Limited, Clitford’s 


Inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Еа 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF 
HOLBORN TO THE STRAND STREET. 


Sin, —I notice іп the Report of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the Londom County 
Council, published in your last issue, in refer- 
ence to the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand, and a proposed architectural coinpeti- 
tion for the buildings to be erected on the 
north side of the Strand, it is stated that the 
Council authorised their Architect to have a 
conference with some of the leading members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
with the result that the conditions suggested 
for this competition have the full approval of 
the Council of the Institute. 

I wish to point out that this statement as to 
the full approval of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is entirely with- 
out foundation. | 

At present, the only points that have come 
before us officially for consideration were as to 
our agreeing with the principles of such a 
competition being instituted, and the style of 
architecture tc be adopted, which points were 
embodied in a note from the Architect of the 
London County Council to our Council. As 
to the first, our Council certainly considered it 
a step in the right direction towards prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such a disgrace to a 
civilised community as the erection of Shaftes- 
bury-avenue and Charing Cross-road have 
proved, and are quite willing to co-operate in 
such a measure. As to the second point, we 
suggested that architects should be unfettered 
in their choice of style. 

As to the details of the competition they have 
never been placed before us, and your publica- 
tion of the report has supplied the first intima- 
tion of them, and I do not think it likely that 
they would altogether meet with the approval 
oí our Council. 

Whatever may have been privately said to 
individual members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, or whatever views may have 
been expressed, until the matter had officially 
come before the Council of the R. I. B. A. for 
deliberation, no such statement as to our views 
should have been made to the London County 
Council. WM. EMERSON, President. 

9, Conduit-strect, February 28, 1900. 

[ We are informed that in the revised Report 
of the Improvements Committee, which will 
be brought up at next Tuesday's meeting, the 
paragraph reads: We believe the foregoing 
conditions will have the full approval of the 
Council of the Institute." We understand, 
however, that the facts are as stated in Mr. 
Emerson'sletter. The previous Reportappears 
to have been very carelessly worded.— Eb. 


SIR, —May I be permitted as a practical man— 
with the most profound deference to the London 
County Council and their architectural advisers—to 
say that (as it is stated “ the buildings may be in- 
tended for commercial purposes") no greater 
mistake can be made than to design their elevations 
without at the same time preparing the plans to 
suit them? Yet, as I understand the conditions 
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printed in your last issue, none but block plans of 
the intended structures are to be asked for ! 

I could furnish analogous London cases where a 
similar process was unwisely adopted, even against 
retained professional advice ; and the natural result 
followed, viz., that the internal arrangements were 
ruined for the sake of the external appearance ; and 
the anathemas of the occupants and lessees are to 
this day descending upon the heads of those 
originating, and the architects doomed to carry out, 
plans fitted to other men's elevations—which is as 
bad as having to build on “another man's " founda- 
tion, if not worse. 

It is as much in the public interest as in that of 
the architectural profession and oí its Institute, 
whose principles I have ever striven for, that I 
presume thus to call attention to that which would 
necessarily end in renewed diatribes against both. 

WILLIAM WAINE, 


PROPOSED NEW ASYLUM, YORK. 


SiR,—In your issue of February 24, under the 
heading “ Proposed New Asylum, York,” you give 
an account of the decision of the York City Council 
regarding their adoption of the Middlesbrough 
Asylum plans, which they appear (according to 
your report) to “commandeer” on the principle 
that, having purchased “for a few shillings” the 
Lunacy Commissioners’ Appendix to their Fiflieth 
Report lo the Lord Chancellor, they also purchased 
the copyright to the plans therein contained. 

While it is gratifying to the designers of the 
Middlesbrough Asylum, and myself, that, after a 
careful inspection of all they saw here of the 
design and working of this Asylum, the York City 
Council intend to reproduce this plan for York 
City Asylum, yet I desire, as one of the medical 
superintendents with whom the committee con- 
ferred, to dissociate myself from the mischievous 
doctrine against the employment of specialists in 
asylum construction, which Mr. Councillor Mans- 
field quotes as the opinion of the doctors with 
whom the committee spoke." 

In the planning, construction, fitting, апа equip- 
ment of tbis asylum the Visiting Committee of the 
Middlesbrough Council consulted and cordially co- 
operated with specialists, with the happiest results, 
and I impressed this fact upon the deputation of the 
York City Council and their Surveyor when they 
visited this asylum. As far as 1 could judge of their 
opinion, I understood that they and their Surveyor 
were quite satished that the right course would be 
to consult some specialist of good standing and 
experience, in accordance with which view, 1 
believe they asked Mr. Wood, of Surrey-street, 
London, W.C., to meet them. 

THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


FIRE-RESISTING CEILINGS. 


SIR.—Referring to the letter from Мг. Ell's 
Marsland,which appeared in your issue of February 17 
last, the matter so ably dealt with by Mr. Marsland 
is of such very great interest, and of so much impor- 
tance to the building trade, that we íeel it is unne- 
cessary to apologise for reintroducing the subject. 

This most valuable trial, as showing to what 
extent wooden floors and the use of coke breeze 
concrete as a fire-resisting material can be trusted, 
has no doubt astonished a good many of your 
readers, but we venture to believe that it has 
pleased a still larger number, as there is no doubt 
that the building trade generally, as well as the large 
body of architects and surveyors, would hail with 
delight the advent of the day when iron construction, 
so largely employed in up-to-date ceiling building, 
would be used in conjunction with wooden joists, 
and at the same time the latter take their own part 
in fireproof construction. 

The London County Council knows to what 
extent they can trust wood and iron, as many 
valuable trials by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee have been made, and their officers are 
to be seen at all the trials carefully taking notes, 
but so far, may we say, perfection in the result of 
the said trials has not been arrived at. Now this is 
not to be wondered at considering the severe 
nature of these and the materials tried. Iron is 
liable to expand with heat and to throw off in the 
process of expansion any protection like concrete 
(ot whatever it may be composed), unless its under 
surfaces, which are most naturally first affected, are 
in themselves protected. Wood, of course, is 
inflammable, and, as seen in the report of Mr. 
Marsland, about 2} in. of the soffit had been burnt 
away ; and we trust that he will pardon us for 
disayreeing with his deductions as a whole, while 
we in some respects with pleasure confirm them. 

Mr, Marsland concludes in these words: — Had 
there been a plaster ceiling with metal lathiny, I 
think the result of the test would have been even 
VA satisfactory, which, it is hoped, will shortly be 

ied." ` 

We unhesitatingly admit that a plaster ceiling in 
itself is a fire resisting material, but, in regard to 
the words metal lathing,” we do not think metal 
in itself is fire resisting, and, as a key for plaster, it 
has the same disqualitications which iron joists, 
girders, and stanchions have; that is to say that, 
when heated, it will expand and throw off its pro- 
tection, although not to the extent of heavier bodies 
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of metal, and it may be doubted if it has the advar. 
tages which Mr. Marsland is expecting from it. 

It was with a view of overcoming these diffi- 
culties that wired terra-cotta lathing was introduced 
to the trade; the wire is covered by terra-cotta, 
which is baked on and forms an admirable key for 
the plaster. We have pleasure in informing your 
readers and the building trade that we have made 
arrangements with the British Fire Prevention 
Committee for a trial of a London County Council 
wooden and coke breeze floor similar to the one 
above referred to, but protected with a ceiling 
formed of plastered wired terra-cotta lathing ; so 
that Mr. Marsland’s letter to your journal has 
already borne fruit, and he will have his hopes 
fulfilled and (with confidence we add) his deductions 
confirmed, 

In a recent trial by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee a partition made with our lathing 24 in. 
thick stood a fire test of over 2,000 deg. without any 
fire passing through it. 

JOHN BURGESS, Secretary, 
Mural and Decorations Syndicate, Limited. 
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The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


8.— UNIT FORMS AND SECTIONS. 


STRUCTURE in iron or steel consists 
of two or more members, or pieces, 
which touch each other and are con- 


nected 
called joints. Each individual piece may be a 
simple member, consisting of metal in some 
unit form, such as arolled joist ; or it may bea 
compound member, composed of two or more 
unit forms joined together, as may be most 
suitable and canvenient. Strictly speaking, 
compound membersare themselves describable 
as structures, but this application of the term 
is usually limited to important members, such, 
for example, as trusses or large compound 
girders. 

Before proceeding to consider the details 
involved in different modes of connecting 
together various manufactured forms of iron 
and steel, it will be convenient to illustrate the 
chief unit sections which are available for 
structural work. Any individual bar can be 
used, as a strut, a tie, or a beam ; and the 
nature of the stresses and strains to be resisted 
will depend upon the manner in which the bar 
is employed. When different methods of 
application come to be examined in subsequent 
chapters, we will consider strength, form, and 
dimensions in relation to structural require- 
ments. At present it is only proposed to give 
such details as may render more intelligible 
our inquiry as to the theory and practice of 
joints and connexions. 

Cast iron is so easily moulded in the foundry 
to any desired shape that unit forms are seldom 
made and kept in stock for the building up of 
compound members. There are, of course, 
certain standard castings for some purposes, 
which are made suitably for being joined 
together so as to form complete members ; but 
so far as structural work is concerned, the use 
of cast iron is almost exclusively limited to 
. cases where the primary manufactured form of 
material is also the ultimate form of the 
member. 

Wrought iron and steel, which can only be 
moulded to definite shapes on a large scale by 

werful machinery, is necessarily produced 
ina variety of unit forms or sections, from which 
the structural engineer can select such as may 
be most appropriately used either in their 
existing state or after suitable manipulation. 
Iron and steel plates are obtainable of any 
length, width, or thickness which are likely 
to be demanded by the architect, and there 
are numerous other sections, the chief details 
of which will be found in the summary given 
at top of next column. 

. Most of the particulars in the following table 
are collated from a hand-book published by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., of Middles- 
brough, and although this book does not in 
any way compare with the elaborate volumes 
issued by manufacturers in the United States, 
et it is a distinct advance upon anything of 
the kind hitherto known in this country. Most 
of the section books and sheets issued for the 
convenience of architects, engineers, and 
builders contain little more information than 
the weights, dimensions, and safe loads of 
certain forms'of material. The user is not 
always told whether the iron or steel ig of 
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Table XXII.—Somc Standard Sections of Rolled Iron and Steel, 


Transverse Dimensions. Length. 
Fig. 17. Designation. ===, 
Minimum. Ordinary. | Maximum, 
а Ф Round bars Qin. dia. 8 in. diz. 24 ft. | 60 ft. 
г B Square „ іп. sq. 4 in. sq. 24 ft. бой, 
с Flat ; th in. by } in. 18 in. by 1 in. 40 ſt. boft 
d A Hollow half round th in. by іп. thick зі in. by 4 in. thick = | 2 
АҒ Solid half round th in. Бу Qin. 31 in. by r} in. = | =- 
А bars. 2 in. by 3. in. . | ee 
, Pillar section 3 in. radius j in. thick | 6 in. radius $ in. thick — feft 
! 

ғ * Angles, equal т in. by 31 in. 8 in. by 3 in. 50 ft. | 60 ft. 
А — „ unequal | in. by r} in. by уу in. | 7 in. by 4 in. by 7 in. soft. = 
“е Tees (Iron) 1 in. by 1 in. . = | 5o ft. boft 

17 1 ғ (Steel) т} in. by 13 in. by ł in. | õ in. by з in. by] in. soft | — 
k | Bulb tees 41 in. by 6 in. by ұу in. | 6} in. by 10 in. by 35 in. — 25 

Bulb-bars біп, b in. 12 in. by {$ in. - - 
d [ 7 " у 7 in. by iud in. 
m L ' Bulb-angles 31 in. by a} in. by «у in.] 9 in. by 3} in. by іп. - - 
n ч 7 Hatchway sections 24 in. by '{ їп. біп. by 2 in. — | - 
(over all) (over ali) 
Zed-angles in. by з in. by з in. by | 8 in. by 34 in. by 33 in. — - 
ý L ы У ^ in. web. by RN А 
ф І | Joists, or I-. beams] z іп. by 14 in. by } in. | 24 in. by 8 in. by f in. 35 ft. soft. 
web, web. 
Channel in. by 1$ in. by f, in. | 20 in. by 7] in. by I in. 36 t. soft. 
ار‎ | с=з de by kn in| in ah 
r SN Trough decking 12 in by 4 in. by 36 in. by 171 in. by r in. — "s 


British or of foreign manufacture ; he is not 
informed as to its mechanical properties 
under the influence of stress and strain ; and 
apparently he is supposed to be willing to 
accept as correct certain safe loads, stated 
without information as to the data and co- 
efficients upon which calculations have been 
based. We do not for a moment mean 
to imply that the calculations in question 
are otherwise than accurate; but we are 
most decidedly of opinion that the archi- 
tect, who is personally responsible for the 
safety of any building erected under his super- 
vision, should be precisely informed as to all 
necessary details, so that he may know the 
characteristics of the material to be supplied, 
and that he may thereby check computations 
made by the manufacturer or the merchant. 
In the book to which we refer there is much 
useful information ; the process of manufacture 
is named, and all steel is guaranteed to be 
capable of withstanding from 28 tons to 32 tons 
tensile strain per square inch, to exhibit an 
elongation of 20 per cent, in a length of 
8 inches, and to possess a modulus of elas- 
ticity (E) equal to 12,000 tons. The manu- 
facturers' estimates of strength can, therefore, 
be readily verified by the aid of these data and 
of ordinary rules, some of which are given in 
the section book itself. 


JOINTS AND CONNEXIONS. 


Under this general heading a great variety 
of operations are included. For example, 
columns and stanchions are frequently 
constituted by the joining together of 
castings or of rolled sections by means of 
bolts, rivets, or other fastenings. Completed 
columns and stanchions are connected one to 
another, or to other parts of a structure, and 
they are provided with suitable arrangements 
for the attachment of various details. Girders 
again, are often built up of several sections oí 
iron and steel, and the completed members 
are joined together, or connected with other 
members. Similar treatment is practised with 
regard to roof construction and other matters 
of detail. 

Moreover, in many of these operations, it is 
compulsory that something should be done in 
addition to the joining together of two or more 
pieces of metal, inasmuch as the parts have 
often to be cut, forged, welded, or otherwise 
manipulated in order that they may be suitable 
for the specific purpose in view, As previouslv 
expressed, our wish is to preserve a natural and 


the matters 


} in. | 


under consideration in the present series of 
articles, and we therefore propose to relegale 
the discussion of different typical connexions 
to future chapters, where they will be examined 
in conjunction with the integral parts of 
buildings for which they are more especially 
adapted. By the adoption of this course, we 
shall now be íree to review in a general 
manner the theoretical aspects of the subject 
of joints, to summarise experimental data, and 
to refer briefly to some points connected with 
workshop practice. 

So far as structural work is concerned, 
attention to the subject of joints may practically 
be confined to plates of iron and steel, and to 
sections such as those mentioned in Table XXII. 
Therefore the materials for treatment may be 
classified in the following way: la] plates, 
and wide flat bars; (6) narrow flat bars, 
round and square bars ; and (c) bars of various 
special sections. When the question arises a5 
to how two plates of metal are to be joined 
along two edges in the most satisfactory and 
efficient manner, it appears that the only per- 
fect method is to be found in welding the 
edges. No doubt this is so in theory, but there 
are many practical difficulties, eR 
where long welded joints are concerned. vey 
ing is effected by raising the temperature 
two pieces of iron or steel until a white heat 
is almost attained, and then by pressing 9 
hammering them firmly together. If the m 
be of a quality well adapted for welding, if the 
suríaces be brought into close contact, if "i 
proper form of joint be adopted, and if the 
surfaces be perfectly clean and free from oxide, 
cinder, and all foreign matter, the joined plate 
or bar may be as strong as, or even stronger a 
the material in its original state. Unfortunately, 
however, conditional propositions are here 5 
strongly іп evidence as to detract very mu 
from the favour with which the process 
of welding is regarded by the е 
engineer. Experiments were made in Di 
by Mr. Bertram upon two forms of wel P 
joint, the scarf-weld апа lap-weld (865. 18 an 


Fig. 18. ص‎ 
Fig. 20. 
Fig, 19. سے‎ 


19), where the lap was 1} in., the material bein 
Staffordshire iron plates 24 in. long by a 
wide, and of three thicknesses, View 2 1 
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dg in., and gin. The results observed in these|as in fig. 22, and then the only course for | Leonard, Shoreditch — restoration ; 

tests are tabulated below: adoption is to cut out a portion of the web, and Regent-street—refitted interior; St. 5 
Table XXIII. to make good the deficiency by the insertion of ditch—repaired and decorated; premises for the 

a piece of plate, as indicated by dotted lines | Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Duke- 

in the figure. street, Westminster (illustrated in the Builder for 

. Electrical welding is a process which is November 4, 1871*); St. Augustine's Church and 

extremely useful in special cases, though it Vicarage, Queen's-gate, S. W. (1871) ; St. Barnabas, 


ы | : Rotherhithe (1872); St. Clement's, Eastch — 
cannot be practised on the site of ordinary | re-arrangement of interior; St. Pauls, "Covent- 


C mpsarative Strength 


Р (Original plate = тоо). 


Description с 
Joint. 


of Joint. 


jin. | yin. | in.] Aver- | building operations, and there are not man ре Е 

Plate. | Plate. | Plate. | age. |firms who possess the necessary plant for oul Fark. Hill. ‘Highgate (1873) t. M 

—— ---------|----- | carrying it on in their works. Prof. Unwin | Woolnoth, Lombard - street — remodelling A 

Scarf-weld . Fig. 18 | Faulty | хоб | тоз го has made some tests of small electrically welded | interior (illustrated in the Builder, Мау 28, 1892) ; 
50 69 66 6a | bars of two qualities of steel, and the following | All Hallows, Bruce-grove, Tottenham —restora- 


Lap-weld .. ..| Fig. 19 
tion and enlargement; St. Mary's, Rotherhithe 

SS additions -,and | improvements;;! Christ Church, 
Endell-street, W.C.—restoration (1877) ; St. Michael 
and All Angels, Woolwich, the nave (1878-79) ; 


are the results as stated by him :— 


. Table.—Strength of Electrical Welded Steel. 
Ratio of Strength (original strength — 1co.) 


According to Mr. Kirkaldy, the loss of 
strength in welded joints is from 15 to 30 per 


: Carbon Exeter Grammar School i 

cent., and experiments made more recently by : a Е аг School and Chapel (illustrated 
Professor Bauschinger upon mild steel and г?з м xc sS 926g i a oad 1 Т 5 
ingot iron bars varying in area from 015 to 20 гоо .... OS ан 51 882") ; St. Mary Мааїшепе кч үгү s 
sq. in. indicated the strength of steel at the TOO . Ses 50 84 Philip’s, Dalston—restoration ; St. Paul's, Bunhill- 
weld to be from 57 to 105 per cent. of the ld. аә NO. aiarra II3 row— restoration ; St. Mary's, Edmonton 1884) ; 
entire bar, whilst the average was 89 per cent. IIS 55e GE ыы 117 Holy Innocents, Kingsbury, Middlesex ; St. ary’s, 
In the case of wrought iron, the strength at the 28. еи 5 нен 86 Warwick—restoration and part rebuilding (1884- 


91) ; St. John’s, Smith-square, Westminster—altera- 
tion and repair ; Gordon Boys' Home, Bagshot ; 
St. Pauls, Rotherhithe — restoration (1892). 
Amongst other works by Mr. Butterfield are the 
following :—Parish Church, Hathersage, Derby- 
shire (the Morton" of Jane Eyre); Heath's 
Court, Ottery St. Mary; Chapel, Guards’ 
Depot Barracks, Caterham ; St. Mary Magdalene 
Church and vicarage, Enfield; St. Bartholomew 
Church, Pinchbeck West, Lincoln; premises, 19 
Delahay-street, Westminster ; Christchurch, Hoxton 
—rearrangement of interior ; St. John the Baptist 
Parish Church, Barnet — additions; St. Philip's 
Clerkenwell — refitting and improvement; St. 
Luke's, Sheen, in the Staffordshire moorlands— 
completion ; Northington Church, Hants—improve- 
ments ; All Saints Church, Priory and Schools, 
Margaret-street, W.; St. Augustine's Missionary 
College, Canterbury— reinstatement, for Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope; Theological College and Chapel, The 
Close, Salisbury ; St. Mary's, Dover Castle = 
restoration ; Tottenham Parish Church—restora- 
tion ; St. Michael’s Hospital, Axbridge ; Melbourne 
Cathedral ; Perth Cathedral, St. Ninian's, partly 
completed in 1851, and extended westwards about 
ten years ago; St. Augustine Church, Bourne- 
mouth; St. Thomas Church, Leeds; Ardleigh 
Church, Essex; and the chapel with some domestic 
buildings at Ascot Priory. At Winchester Mr 
Butterfield was engaged in the following works — 
Some buildings, and restoration of the Chapel St 

Mary s College; the County Hospital ; and restora: 
tion of nave, Chapel of St. Cross (1860), for 
which he designed also the brass lectern and the 
altar railing. At Rugby he built the Parish Church 

and the chapel, the quadrangle, and other buildings 
са г 1105 3 5 p Butterfield received 

al Go о і 
British у: мг, е Royal Institute of 
R. JOHN GILES.—We also regret to noti 

death, on February 20, of Mr. hn Giles e E 
partner of the firm of Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trol- 
lope, formerly Messrs. Giles & Gough. n our last 
issue we printed a description of the County Asylum 
buildings at Cheddleton for which the firm were 
awarded the first premium in 1893, when Mr. C. H 

Howell acted as professional assessor to the County 
Lunacy Committee. Of the other more ропа 
works carried out by the late Mr. Giles апа his 


weld was from 83 to 102 per cent., with an 
average of 95 per cent. It must be remem- 
bered that all the above were purely scientific 
experiments, in which every precaution would 
naturally be taken to ensure perfect connexions. 
What would have happened if the welds had 
been made in the course of ordinary workshop 
practice we do not care to suggest, but it is 
highly probable that the co-efficient “if,” to 
which we have previously referred, would have 
exercised an important influence upon the 
results. 

The Board of Trade rules for steam boilers 
contain the stipulation that steel plates which 
have been welded shall not be passed if subject 
toatensile stress, and those welded and sub- 
ject to a compressive stress shall be efficiently 
annealed. Government. ordinances do not in- 
variably command the highest possible respect, 
but in the present case they accord with practi- 
cal experience, the teaching of which we have 
sufficiently demonstrated. Not only because 
of undesirable loss of strength, but also on 
account of cost, welded joints should be 
avoided as far as possible in structural 
work. When such a joint seems to be the 
most suitable method of connecting two parts, 
let us say, of a round, square, or narrow flat 
bar, the ends should be upset, or swelled out, 
in order that by the increase of sectional area 
some compensation may be provided for the 
diminution of unit-strength. Welding cannot 
always be dispensed with, especially when 
connexions have to be made involving the use 
of “stiffeners,” similar to those shown in 
fig. 20. Cranks of this kind can only be 
made in one of two ways—either the surplus 
metal, protruded by the act of bending, 
must be taken up in thickening the web, or 
V. shaped pieces equal to the estimated surplus 
must be cut out, as in fig. 21, and the two edges 
be welded together after bending. The former 
mode of treatment is much to be preferred as 
the greater thickness of the web will add 


These figures do not appear to indicate that 
varying proportions of carbon exercise any 
marked influence upon the susceptibility of steel 
to welding, but in ordinary welding it is found 
that as the percentage of carbon increases, so 
does the difficulty of making a weld, and the 
operation should only be attempted in the case 
of mild steels. The welding together of steel 
and cast iron is not difficult, if the steel be of 
suitable quality ; but such a practice is not 
adopted for the connexion of structural] iron 
and steel. A somewhat similar process some- 
times used consists in the joining together of 
two cast iron surfaces, and although it does not 
constitute welding, it may conveniently be 
referred to in the present connexion. Occa- 
sionally it may be found upon examination of a 
casting, that some part, such as the bracket of 
a column, has cracked off. The ironfounder 
may then possibly suggest that a new bracket 
should be * burnt on." This operation is con- 
ducted by remoulding the bracket, and placing 
the column, previously heated to a high tem- 
perature at the desired point, in such a position 
as to close the mould. The molten metal added 
to form the new bracket is supposed to raise 
the temperature of the surface of the column 
to the melting point, so that the two parts mav 
unite to form a homogeneous casting, but it is 
by no means certain that this result will follow. 
A far safer practice to adopt is to have a new 
bracket cast separately, and to bolt it to the 
column. 

Besides welding there are some ingenious 
methods of connecting together iron plates by 
folded, hammered, and soldered joints, but 
these are not generally applicable to work of 
the kind we are now consideting, although 
they are used in some minor details of con- 
struction involving the employment of very 
thin plates or sheets of metal. We may, there- 
fore, now pass on to the discussion of rivetted 
and kindred forms of joints. 


rigidity to the stiffener ; and if the web be cut, — P J,Á— 5 
Шы, да OBITUARY. and other buildings at (old) Cavendish. College, 
А 0 — MR. WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD, F.S.A.—We regret | Cambridge, which were opened on October 26, 1876, 


and closed at the end of Easter term 
asylum buildings at Hendon for the Central London 
Sick Asylum District Board of Managers, in respect 
of which they were awarded the first premium by the 
late C. J. Shoppee, assessor, in 1895; workhouse 
infirmary on the site of Palestine-place and gardens 
Bethnal Green, for the St. Matthew Union Guar- 
dians, to be completed at a cost of nearly 199,000! 
inclusively of 35,5001. for the site; the isolation 
hospital, Parc Gwylit Asylum, Bridgend ; extensive 
additions and alterations, Hereford County and Cit 
Asylum at Burghill; the new chapel, Glamorgan 
County Asylum ; and an asylum near Talgarth for 
d Ben and Radnor Asylum Committee, for 
ой h e contract (18c9) amounts to about 
MR. JOHN LANYON.—The death is a 

Mr. John Lanyon, of Belfast, who died at Tenerife, 
on February 13. He was the eldest son of the late 
Sir Charles Lanyon, and a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon. E 
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HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOC 

! IATION.— 
The sixteenth annual exhibition of the score Gone 
in the classes of the Home Arts and Industries 


to record the death of Mr. William Butterfield, 
F. S.A., which took place on February 23 at his 
residence, No, 42, Bedford-square, W.C. Of Mr. 
Butterfields architectural genius and the impor- 
tant part which he took in the architectural work 
of his day, especially in connexion with the Gothic 
revival, we have spoken in the first article in 
this issue, and may therefore confine ourselves in 
this column to a short summary of facts. Mr. 
Butterfield was born September 7, 1814, and 
one of his earliest works was St. Matthias 
Church, Stoke Newington (1851-3). Of the many 
other works which he carried out we are able to 
give the following list. The works mentioned are 
approximately in chronological order. At Oxford, 
Balliol College; sixteen sets of rooms and restora- 
tion of the chapel, Merton College; and Keble 
College and chapel, 1868.70 (the chapel was illus- 
trated in the Builder for January 3, 1885*); St. John 
the Evangelist Church, Broad-court, Russell-street, 
Covent Garden—re-arrangement (1855); Baldersby 
Church, near Thirsk ; Bookham Church, Surrey ; 
St. Matthew's parish Church, Ashford (1859); St. 
John tbe Evangelist, Hammersmith (1850-62), 
the tower was added in 1881; St. Albans, 
Holborn, for Mr. J. G. Hubbard, afterwards Lord 
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it is morally certain that the joint will be con- 
siderably weaker than the original metal. Some- 
times it may happen that a tee or angle bar is 
required to be cranked with the web outwards, 


Addington, 1861-2 (illustrated in the Builder for 
May 3, 15 0 All Saints, Harrow Weald, St. 
Edmund the King, Lombard-street — restoration 
and repairs; All Saints, Highgate (1864); Christ 
Church, Albany-street, N. W. — remodelled; St. 
Michael, Paternoster Royal, E.C. — restoration ; 
Chapel, Fulham Palace (1866-67) ; parish church, St. 
inr ias a ee JU шеннен 


* These issues are out of print. 


Association will be held from May 2 i 

4 to 28 
Gallery of the Royal Albert Hall. The аео 
will include wood-carving, inlay, metal repousse, 
embossed leather, baskets, spinning and weaving 
1 ager spon сас. applied arts. The 

e on sales wi iven t 

funds for the wounded. POETARUM NIE 


* "These issues are out of print, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, HAVERTON HILL, DURHAM. 
—A new Catholic church is being erected at 
Haverton Hill from the designs of Messrs, Pugin & 
Pugin, of London. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, ENFIELD.—The new isola- 
tion hospital at World's End, Enfield, was opened 
on the ioth ult. The buildings were erected bv 
Messrs. Chessum & Sons, from plans prepared by 
Mr. Collins, Surveyor to the District Council. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN ABERDEEN.—The lull 
in the building trade in Aberdeen still continues, 
and it has been mutually agreed that the standard 
wages of hewers and trowel masons be reduced to 
8d. per hour from March 14. The dispute in the 
joiner trade is likely to end in an amicable agree- 
ment, including a similar reduction of wages, but 
at date of writing the settlement had not been 
formally concluded. The number of plans of new 
houses being approved of by the Town Council is 
comparatively small, but among public buildings in 
prospect may be mentioned a block on the surplus 
ground adjoining the Aberdeen School Board's 
premises in Union-terrace, from designs by Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, the total 
cost of which will be about 6,000. The greater 
part of the new premises will have to be let until the 
requirements of the board extend. The Aberdeen 
University Club is spoken of as probable tenant. 
In the same terrace a block for the Scottish 

al Life Assurance Society is to be built, the 
site being to the south of the Union Club premises, 
and the total probable cost 10,0004 The name of 
the architect has not yet been made public. Official 
intimation has now been received from H.M. Office 
of Works that provision has been made in the 
Government Estimates for the erection of the new 
post-office (central) for Aberdeen on an enlarged 
and improved scale. The building, which will be 
in the Scottish Baronial style, will occupy a site 
extending from Crown-street to Dee-street, and the 
total cost (including site) will be 65,0001. In the 
extra accommodation now arranged room will be 
found for the department of surveyors for Aber- 
deen and Dundee districts, and the Post Office 
authorities will thus be saved the expense of an 
additional surveyor for Scotland, an appointment 
which was recently contemplated. The new build- 
ings, which will be of Kemnay granite, will be a 
distinct addition to the architectural features of the 
city. The designs ds by the Board of Trade 

itects, Edinburgh. 
ied AULDHOUSE: N.B.—On the oth ult, the 
new school erected by the East Kilbride School 
Board at Auldhouse was opened. Mr. D. Barclay, 
Glasgow, was the architect. The school accom- 
100 pupils. 
modal пи, DURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 
new gymnasium at Durham Grammar School was 
opened on the roth ult. The building is 6o ft. long 
by 30 ft. wide, and is about 25 ft. high. The mate- 
rial used was Dunhouse stone ; the tloor is of wood 
blocks. The architect was Mr. W. S, Hicks, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. Gradon & Sons, of 
Durham, were зе bol e and the fittings were by 
. Stempel, o ndon. ; 

поме ГО SOUTHAMPTON HOSPITAL.—H.R. H. 
Princess Beatrice opened the new Jubilee Wing 
of the Royal South Hants and Southampton 
Hospital recently. About the middle of 1894 
the Committee considered that it was essential that 
the existing buildings should be materially improved 
and altered, and that additional buildings were 
necessary to carry on the work of the hospital. 
Since that time the old building has been practically 
reconstructed. The staircase which faced the door- 
way and which used to wind up to the operating 
room has been removed, and a new staircase has 
been made on the right-hand side of the main 
corridor, having a well-hole in the centre allowing 
for the provision of a lift hereafter if found advisable. 
An old ward has been converted into a board-room, 
and the secretary's office has been substituted for the 
previous board-room, a new enclosed balcony being 
formed for access to the Crabbe wards. 1n connexion 
with these wards a scullery has been formed on 
each floor, fitted as completely as convenience 
demands. The Bullar wards, on the right hand 
side, have been converted into wards for children, 
with new sanitary blocks, ward scullery, &c., and 
balcony leading from a lobby facing due south, into 
which beds сап be run. Adjoining the Bullar wards 
on the ground floor are the matron's office and wait- 
ing-room. On the first floor, staff bedrooms and 
bath-rooms have been formed out of the single 
wards, and the operation-room on the top floor has 
been formed for the nurses’ bedrooms, with 
new bath-room and lavatory accommodation. From 
the main administrative building on the basement 
and ground tloors а corridor 8 ít. wide has been 
formed for a distance of about 80 ft. due south. 
The basement joins the old corridor leading 
to the out-patient department, laundry, and 
isolation block ; the ground floor corridor leads to 
the operation-room block and the new Jubilee wing. 
The operation-room block consists of operation- 
room, recovery-room or operation ward, anesthetic 
in: and surgeons' lavatory. . All these rooms 
have the walls lined with opaline, while the floors 
ih covered with marble terrazzo. All pipes for 
hot or cold water are of copper, and fixed on the 
face of the walls. Electric light is being laid on, 
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In the Jubilee wing the administrative part consists 
of three floors. The basement contains the heating 
apparatus, &c., and the ground floor and first floors 
each have a main staircase, ward for single bed, 
nurses' room, ward kitchen, and various convenient 
appurtenances. A lobby connects the administrative 
part in the ward block, which consísts of two stories, 
with a space under, open on either side for cross 
ventilation. The ward is arranged to contain twenty- 
five beds, and attached to it at the north end is a 
lavatory block with a bath-room, sink-room, &c, 
and at the south end another sink-room, witb bal- 
conies and staircase leading to the grounds. The 
floor of the ward is similar to that in the operation- 
room block ; the walls and ceilings are finished in 
granite plaster painted and varnished, and the elec- 
tric lighting has been carried out by Messrs. F. 
Shalders, of Southampton. The dimensions of the 
ward give a cubic space of 1,484 ft. per bed. There 
is a new mortuary, with post-mortem room, &c, 
and in the south-west corner of the site is the 
laundry block with apparatus for disinfecting 
clothes, and a destructor for dealing with dressings, 
&c. Near this building is the isolation block 
for the reception of patients suffering from 
infectious diseases, or any diseases requiring separa- 
tion from the general wards. It consists of three 
single wards, with two sets of lavatories, and 
nurses’ duty-room. The total cost of the various 
work just described amounted to 24,200/., exclusive 
of furniture. The first part of the contract was 
carried out by Messrs. Stevens & Co., of Northam, 
and the second part by Messrs. Playfair & Toole, of 
Southampton. The clerk of the works during the 
whole of the work up to January, 1899, was Mr. 
Hibbins, and Mr. Comber has carried on his work 
since that date. The whole of the works have been 
designed and carried out under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Young & Hall, architects, London. 

NEW BOARD SCHOOLS, BLACKPOOL —The plans 
of Mr. R. B. Mather for new Board schools in 
Devonshire-road, have been accepted by the Black- 
pool School Board. The buildings are estimated to 
cost 7,000/. . 

SMALL-POX HOSPITAL, BARNSLEY.—The new 
small-pox hospital at Lund-lane, Monk Bretton, 
built by the Corporation of Barnsley for the isola- 
tion and treatment of small-pox cases occurring in 
Barnsley aud the townships round about was opened 
on the r2th ult. The buildings consist of an admi- 
nistration block with accommodation for ten nurses 
and eight servants, and one wing with four wards— 
for fourteen beds, an ordinary ward with six beds, 
and a special ward with one bed for each sex. In 
case of necessity the actual hospital accommodation 
could be quadrupled without any further addition to 
the administrative block being required. There isa 
discharge block in which convalescent patients may 
spend some time after leaving the hospital before 
finally returning to their friends. The buildings 
have been erected from designs of the Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. J. H. Taylor, and have been erected 
under his supervision and that of his assistant, Mr. 
Ford. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


UXBRIDGE.—The Rural District Council have 
instructed Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, & Lawford, 
MM. Inst. C. E., of Westminster, to complete the 
joint sewerage scheme now in progress for Hilling- 
don, Cowley, and West Drayton, and to carry out a 
new combined scheme for Northwood and Ruislip. 
Both schemes were designed by the late Mr. J. 
Anstie. ; 

PROPOSED PROMENADE PIER, BRIDLINGTON— 
The promoters of the new Promenade Pier and 
Pavilion Company are applying for a Board of 
Trade order, during this Parliamentary Session. 
The plans have been approved by the Urban Dis- 
trict Council, who at the same time passed plans for 
the New Grand Hotel, Theatre, &c., on the Beacons- 
field site opposite. The Pier will be about 240 
lineal yards in length, and approached from the 
Lower Parade. The toll gates will be set back about 
50 ft. from the line of sea wall, and have a gradual 
inclination of about 2 ft. 6 in. up to the toll houses 
from the line of Parade. The forebay (which is the 
outer portion of the pier) will be constructed of steel 
girders in continuation of those forming the pier 
itself. The pier will be constructed upon cast.iron 
piles, These will be screwed into the ground, about 
9 ft. in depth, 12 in. in diameter, 14 in. in thickness 
of metal, with blades 3 ft. to 4 ft. in diameter, 
according to the texture of the ground. The bays 
are to be spanned by steel lattice girders and inter- 
mediate girders, resting upon the columns and 
piles. The columns will have an ornamental cap. 
The deck will be formed of pitch-pine boards, 
nailed down upon red deal joists, and protected 
on each side with ornamental cast-iron railings. 
There will be two toll-houses, with gates and turn- 
stiles and ornamentally constructed kiosks at 
the angles of the widening out for the pavilion 
structures. The Concert Pavilion will have main 
structural parts placed upon steel girders. It is 
calculated to hold about 1,500 persons. On three 
sides of the pavilion will be a gallery, with tiers of 
seats in. front anda promenade behind. External 
balconies are provided for promenade purposes 
The stage is designed for high-class concerts and 
orchestral performances, A dressing-room will also 


scheme of sewerage 
Taylor. A. M. I. C. E., of Neweastle- on- Tyne, for West 


erection at Tours, from the plans and under the 
direction of the eminent architect M. Laloux. It 
is being erected on a site at the angle of the 
Rue Nationale and the Boulevard Heurteloup, 
and will be completed next year.—— The French 


scheme for improvements at the port of Cherbourg, 
at an estimated cost of 27,000,000 fr. It includes 
the extension westward of the old breakwater. 


out a new asylum for the aged, at a cost of 
3co,000 fr.——-M. Vaudenbergh, architect, of Lille, 
has been elected President of the Société des Archi- 
tectes du Nord for 1900. 


designs for a large country mansion to be erected 
in the neighbourhood of Frankfurt on the Oder. t 
is open to all architects, there is a premium oí 
400 marks, and the plans have to be sent to the 


by May 1.—An open competition is also invited 
for large public buildings at Mayence, particulars of 
which may be obtained at the mayor's office in Ше 
municipal buildings.——Many large buildings are 
now being ‘erected іп Rhenish Prussia of naturally- 
formed polygonal columns of basalt obtained from 
quarries on the Rhine; it is said to be hard and 
durable, and has the advantage of requiring but very 
little shaping, the blocks being selected so that the 
sides of neighbouring stones lie close and fit 
together. 


position of Engineering Assistant, to the position 


and the great need of a universal form of contract, 
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be provided. The head of the 


d. ier will be wi „717 
for open air music and other Шы ш о, qe 
shops and shelters on each side, and a band kiosk in E 
the centre. Provision will be made round three ES 
sides of the pier head íor embarking and landing әп 


small boats. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood 

chester, are the architects саса, ишы 
SEWERAGE SCHEME, HALTWHISTLE-OX-TYNE — 

The Local Government Board have approved the 


prepared by Mr. Harry w. 
End, Haltwhistle-on-Tyne. 
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FOREIGN, 
FRANCE.—A new Hotel de Ville is in course of 


Parliament has under consideration an important 


The Municipality of Cháteaudun is carrying 
GERMANY.—A competition із announced for 


Director (or Adviser) of Horticulture at Frankfurt 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPOINTMENT.—The Heston and Isleworth Urban 
District Council have appointed the Assistant 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. P. G. Parkman, 
A. M. Inst. C. E, to the position of Engineer and 
Surveyor; Mr. H. W. Longdin, who held the 


of Deputy Engineer and Surveyor ; and Mr. W. H. 
Jackson to the position of Second Assistant. They : 
are about to appoint a Building Inspector. Ж 

CROYDON AND DISTRICT BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. 
—The annual dinner of this Association was held at 
the King's Arms Hotel," Croydon, on the 21% ult = 
There were present, amongst others, Mr. Thos 4 
Gregory (President of the London Master Builders 
Association) in the chair, Mr. Chas. Hussey, J.P. 
Alderman Martin Taylor, and Messrs. T. Costigan 
(Secretary of the London Master Builders' Associa- 
tion), S. Page, D. W. Barker, D. Waller (President, 
Vice-President, and Treasurer respectively oí the 
Federation), W. T. Holt, Harris Parks, J. Archer 
Smith, H. W. Down, and S. Hart. After the loyal 
and patriotic toasts had been ably dealt with by 
the Chairman and Messrs. Barker and Costigan, 
and duly honoured, Мг. H. W. Down proposed the 
“Croydon and District Builders’ Federation." In 
the course of his remarks, he puinted out the need 
for increased combination among builders generally 
in order to deal with the demands which the better 
organisation of the men enabled them to bring 
forward from time to time, and he urged upon the 
few master builders in the town and district who 
are not members of the Federation the necessity of 
such a medium for the exchange of ideas and 
friendly relations and mutual support. Mr. Page, 
in responding, drew special attention to the varia- 
tions in the different contracts at present in use, 


such as that drawn up by the Institute of Builders. 
Alderman Martin Taylor, in proposing “Тһе Trade 
of Croydon,” after alluding to the charcoal burning 
of bygone days, commented on the extreme pros- 
perity of the town during the past few years, and in 
the course of his remarks said that he considered 
the building and allied trades the principal industry 
at present in the borough. Mr. C. Hussey, J.P. 
also responded to the toast. Mr. D. Waller thea 
proposed * The Chairman,” and Mr. Gregory, in 
responding, said that he hoped the time was not far 
distant when the whole building trade of the 
country would wake to the fact that a local federa- 
tion alone was not sufficient, but that it was neces- 
sary for the various local organisations to join 
together and follow the example of the men in this 
matter, Other toasts followed. 

COURT OF COMMON CoUNCIL.—On the 22nd 
ult, at the Guildhall, the City «Corporation held 
its fortnightly meeting, the Lord Mayor presiding. 
The Streets Committee submitted letters from the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Suppl" 
Corporation, Limited, on the subject of vesting the 
City of London Electric Lighting Order, 1899, in 1 
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new company ; and recommended that the company 
be informed, in reply to their communications, that, 
provided they obtain the sanction of the Board of 
Trade to the formation of a new company, the 
corporation will offer no objection to the proposal, 
on the express understanding that it would in no 
way prejudice the corporatioon or electric light 
consumers, and on an undertaking being given under 
the seal of the company that the expenses in con- 
nexion with the (ormatiun and the carrying on of such 
new company should form no part of the purchase 
money in the event of the Corporation deciding to 
purchase the undertaking. After a long discussion the 
recommendation was rejected.—The Town Clerk 
read a letter from the Clerk to the London County 
Council relating to the scheme for preserving the 
house No. 17, Flcet-street (Cardinal Wolsey's Palace), 
onaccount of its historic interest, and asking for some 
modification of the conditions made by the court in 
connexion with the intended contribution bv the 
Corporation of 2,500/. towards the cost thereof. 
The matter was referred back to a joint committee. 
—On the recommendations of the Improvements 
Committee it was agreed to acquire the freehold 
interests of Nos. 114, 120, and 124, Lower Thames- 
street for the sum of 30,000}. 

THE BRADFORD CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL. 
At is stated that in consequence of increases in 
the prices of the various classes of building material 
and labour the plans accepted for the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall ia Bradford, which were originally 
estimated to cost 38.00cl., cannot now be erected 
for less than 25 per cent. more. It will be remem- 
bered that Lord Masham gave 40,000/. for the 
erection of the hall in Manningham Park, and the 
question now being discussed 18, will Lord Masham's 
gift have to be supplemented out of the rates or 
uther plans submitted ?—Leeds Mercury. 

LOWESTOFT MASTER BUILDERS’ DINNER —The 
first annual dinner of the Lowestoft Master Builders’ 
Association was held at the Suffolk Hotel" on 
the 22nd ult. The Mayor (Mr. E. E. johnson) 
presided. The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
the Mayor proposed “Success to the Lowestoft 
Master Builders’ Association," and spoke of the 
benefits which resulted from tradesmen forming 
themselves into associations of that kind. Mr. 
C. R. Cole, the vice-president, in responding, said 
the Association was really in its infancy at pre- 
sent. The action of the men had caused the 
masters to form themselves into an association. 
He did not wish to say anything against the men, 
but the masters thought their demands were rather 
exorbitant, and ought to be checked. The Asso- 
ciation was amalgamated with the National Federa- 
tion of Master Builders, which body had, at con- 
siderable expense, tested the legality ot pickets. They 
had discovered that it was illegal for pickets to 
stand in front of a builder's gates trying to prevent 
his men from going to work. Mr. W. Whitehead, 
secretary, who also responded, explained the objects 
of the society. One of the great things which the 
association wished to bring about was the regula- 
tion of the way in which contracts were drawn up. 
At present a builder simply placed his neck ina 
halter for the architect to pull the string. The con- 
ditions were quite absurd. That was because 
they, as masters, had been divided. No indivi- 
dual dared to take the stand he would like, because 
he was at once spotted and overlooked when 
tenders were invited. These were general charges 
made by the builders against architects all over the 
country. Other toasts were “Тһе Visitors," pro- 
posed by Mr. Blunderfield, and replied to by Messrs. 
J. L. M. Barnard and E. Ranson ; Officers of the 
Association," “Тһе Chairman," “ Sub-contractors,” 
“Тһе Corporation,” “Тһе Architects." 

FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON.— 
Islington Grand Theatre was partially destroyed by 
fire on the 26th ult. The fire originated in the flies, 
but how, is not clear to the management. The fire 
had a firm hold of the building before the arrival of 
the Fire Brigade, under Commander Wells. The 
stage was speedily a blazing furnace, and tongues 
of hre were shooting through the roof. No time 
was wasted by the firemen in getting a plentiful 
supply of water directed on the burning building. 
At this time there was a danger that the stables and 
yard of the London General Omnibus Company 
and a row of five-story dwelling-houses would be 
attacked. But so effectively did the firemen go to 
work that in half an hour any risk of exten- 
sion beyond the theatre itself was averted. For 
some time little headway was made in subduing 
the flames inside the building. The boxes, the 
stalls, and the first balcony fell victims in turn, 
and it is to the credit of the firemen that they pre- 
vented the tront of the building being attacked. 
Besides the great damage done to the building itself, 
many valuable mountings were destroyed. The 
official report of the fire, prepared by Commander 
Wells, states: “ Damage— Theatre, about 140 ft. 
by 130 ft.; stage, scenery, and back part of 
building (used as scene and property store, car- 
penters and paint shops) burnt out and part of 
roof destroyed; rest of auditorium, refreshment- 
rooms, &c., and the contents severely damaged by 
hre, water, and breakage." 

REREDOS, BULWELL CHURCH, NOTTS.—The new 
reredos which has been erected in the parish church, 
Bulwell, in memory of the late Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
of Bulwell Hall, was dedicated by the Lord Bishop 
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of Southwell on the 26th ult. The memorial is 
executed in alabaster in the Gothic style. The 
higher central portion contains a representation of 
the Crucifixion, boldly sculptured in white alabaster, 
within a traceried, crocketted, and ogee-shaped 
arch. On each side of the central arch are traceried 
niches, one containing a figure of St. Paul, and 
the other St. Peter. The arches are divided by 
moulded buttresses, terminated with carved pin- 
nacles. The wall on each side of the reredos is 
covered with polished alabaster low panelling, 
arched and traceried, and surrounded with carved 
cornices. On the south wallis an alabaster tablet 
bearing an inscription. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London, 
from the design and under the direction of Messrs. 
Heazell & Son, architects, Nottingham. 

CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.—The Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
monthly meeting on the 15th ult. at the Society’s 
House, Dean's-yard, the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman 
in the chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
the following objects, viz. Building new churches 
at Grantchester St. Mark, near Cambridge, 754. ; 
and South Margate, St. Augustine, Kent, 150l.; 
rebuilding the nave of the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Charing Cross-road, Soho, London, 50!.; 
and towards enlarging or otherwise improving the 
accommodation in the churches at Bawtrv St. 
Nicholas, Yorks, 407; and Marsden St. Bartho- 
lomew, near Hudderfield, 401 Grants were 
also made from the Mission Buildings Fund 
towards building mission churches at Chavey 
Down, St. Martin, near Bracknell, Berks, 
15..; Dundraw, near Carlisle, 15/1; Swallow 
Nest, near Sheftield, 2ol, ; and Walthamstow, St. 
Paul, Essex, 4ol. The following grants were also 
paid for works completed :—South Tottenham, St. 
Peter, Middlesex, 5007, on account of a grant of 
1,000], ; Ipswich, St. John the Baptist, 8о/., on ac- 
count of a grant of rool.; South Tottenham, St. 
Alban, Middlesex, 152. ; Langley, the Good Shepherd, 
near Birmingham, 30/. ; and Truro, St. Andrew, 20l. 
In addition to this the sum of 166/, was paid towards 
the repairs of twelve churches. The grants voted 
towards mission buildings at this meeting have 
nearly exhausted the funds at the disposal of the 
committee ; liberal contributions are earnestly in- 
vited, both to the general and to the Mission Build- 
ings Fund, to enable the committee to vote substan- 
tial grants and to continue the valuable work which 
this society has so successfully carried on during the 
past eighty-two years. The annual general court of 
the Society will be held on Thursday, May 17, at 
the Church House, at 3 p m., when the chair will be 
taken by the Bishop of London. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION.—On the 15th ult. 
Mr. A. H. Ruegg, Q.C., lectured before the members 
of the Solicitors Managing Clerks' Association on 
the subject of workmen's compensation. Mr. Ruegg 
said that in every civilised State a citizen had a 
right to personal security, and it was accepted as а 
duty that we should so act and so use our rights 
that no injury should be inilicted upon another. 
This became à common law obligation until the 
industries of the country assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. It was not until 1337 that the doctrine of 
common employment was raised in a case relating 
toa butchers boy. The learned gentleman went 
on to speak of the many erratic decisions by County 
Court juries when dealing with cases under the Act 
of 1880. He had seen 1251. given for injury to a 
little finger, while 25/. had been awarded for the loss 
of aright leg. He suggested that it would serve a 
useful purpose if a County Court Judge were given 
power to invest money awarded as damages, 
or to pay it in instalments — a system which 
found favour in both Germany and Austria. 


Dealing with the Compensation Act passed 
by the present Government, Mr. Ruegg re- 
marked that it was based on the German 


System, although by no means identical with it. 
The German law grouped the different trades, 
making tbem a sort of mutual insurance company. 
It was unpalatable to many employers, and so far as 
he was aware it was not agitated for by workmen 
or trades-unions. Asa matter of fact, the provisions 
were too novel to ,this country to be applied to 
trades beyond those regarded as dangerous. Deal- 
ing with the anomalies of the Act, the lecturer 
pointed out that if a carman fell off his load in the 
factory yard, and was killed, his dependents would 
be entitled to compensation ; yet if he was killed in 
à similar way some distance off, no compensation 
could be recovered. Again, before a workman 
engaged on a building could recover the structure 
must be зо ft. high. He was ot opinion that, 
although the Act had been attacked—perhaps justly 
as to the absurdity of some of its provisions—yet 
the complaint that it would occasion much litigation 
was not deserved. Up to the present there had been 
one hundred appeals, and the number was not 
excessive considering that it wasa new Act, founded 
upon untried principles, and that many industries 
were necessarily on the border line between those 
included in the Act and those excluded. In Germany 
the appeals in the High Court averaged 10,000 a 
year. He was convinced that sooner or later the 
Act would be extended, so as to include all indus- 
tries. However, the principles the Act embodied 
ought to have a fair trial, and let them all hope that 
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it would be productive of nothing but good to the 
workmen of the count: y. 

HULL MasTER BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION.— The 
annual dinner of the Hull Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion was held at the George Hotel on the r5th 
ult, the President, Mr. James Townsley, in the 
chair. About 130 gentlemen sat down, amongst 
those present being Mr. W. Nicholson (Leeds, Presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Federation), Mr. C. Hebble- 
white (vice-president), Mr. F. Southern (hon. 
treasurer), and Mr. Bray (ex-president) The loyal 
and patriotic toasts having been honoured, Mr. 
W. G. Bray proposed the “ Mayor and Corpora- 
tion," Councillors Scott and Panton replying. Mr. 
С. H. Walters then proposed “Тһе National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers.” Having im- 
pressed upon all builders the great desirability of 
first federating in their own towns, the speaker 
said that there was no doubt that the National 
Association had been somewhat behind time, 
but that was the fault, not of the Association 
in a strict sense, but of the representatives 
who had gone up to the Association to transact the 
business. The wages paid by the master builders 
of the country were more than what were paid by 
any other class of masters. There were 48,000 
firms in the country, and in two years they had 
federated 12,000 in the National Association. If 
the sum of a farthing in the £ on all wages paid in 
the building trade was put aside, it would produce 
the annual sum of 62,000/., so they would see they 
were a somewhat important body in the nation. 
The master builders of England were not federated 
together to smash unions, nor to reduce wages. 
He had attended 500 meetings during the past 
twelve months, and he had never heard a 
builder say that he wanted to reduce wages. 
What they did want to do was to get the 
British working man to realise he ought to give 
a fair return for the wages received. They also 
wanted to produce more efficient men. Не was 
sorry to say it, but it was a fact patent to all 
builders, that the British working-man had very 
much deteriorated during the past quarter of a 
century. They seemed to be resting on their 
unions as a sort of crutch, and to say it did not 
matter whether they made themselves proficient or 
not, as the union would compel the employers to pay 
them all alike. That ought not to be so. Masters 
should see to it that they took more apprentices and 
made them efficient. The Federation were impressing 
upon the builders of England that they should 
engage efficient foremen, who should distinctly 
understand their duty was to teach the lads their 
trade to the very best of their ability, and produce 
mechanics worthy of the name and of the country. 
—Councillor Nicholson, in responding, said that the 
past year had been one continual succession of 
labour troubles, and he very much felt for the posi- 
tion of the Hull master builders. During the past 
three or four years they had experienced a shortage 
of workmen, and the antidote to that was for every 
master to bring up a certain number of apprentices, 
and to see they were properly and legally 
bound. The Federation had a strong idea that 
municipal corporations ought not to become 
employers of labour so far as building was con- 
cerned .—The next item on the programme was а 
presentation to Mr. Bray in recognition of the 
services rendered by him during his year of office 
as President. The presentation took the form of a 
diamond ring for Mr. Bray and a bracelet for Mrs. 
Bray. Councillor Panton and Mr. Walters made 
the presentation, Mr. Bray having thanked them 
for the gift, Mr. О. А, Ellis gave the Hull Master 
Builders' Association." The President replied. 
The Hull Association, he said, was the largest in 
England, but numbers did not always constitute 
strength, and he did not want any of them to rely 
upon the register as being their strength. Their 
strength would come from unity of purpose, and if 
they had not that unity there was not the least 
doubt their twelve months' effort would be a failure. 
They wanted to be strong in good principles, and 
strong in their desire for justice, not to themselves 
only, but to others. They wanted to see that they 
gave the public an equivalent for every sovereign 
they took from them, so that the public would not 
have the erroneous idea they existed to extort from 
them something that was-unjust and unrighteous.— 
The toast of the architects was honoured on the 
proposition of Mr. V. Knowles, Mr. Р, Gaskill 


responding. 
— — — 
LEGAL. 


CASES UNDER THE WORKMEN'S COMPEN. 
SATION ACT. 


THE cases of Cass г. Butler and Crowther г. Butler 
came before the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, on the 
24th ult., on the appeal of the respondent, Mr. 
Butler, a master painter, from the award of the 
County Court judge of Leeds, granting the appli- 
cants in both cases, the widows of two men killed, 
compensation under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1507. 

Mr. Ruegg, О.С, who appeared in support of the 
appeal, said that precisely the same point was 
involved in both cases, which arose out of the same 
accident. Mr. Butler appealed from the award of 
the County Court Judge on two grounds, first that he 
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(Butler) was not the “ undertaker " of the building 
on which the accident arose, and secondly tbat the 
work which was being done at the time ofthe 
accident was neither “ construction " nor “ repai Ш 

0 
evidence was gone into at the trial in the second 
case, as it was admitted that the one case governed 
the other, and that if the award was rightly made in 
the case of Cass г. Butler it governed the other case. 
The respondent's case was that the award was 


of a building within the meaning of the Act. 


wrongly made in both cases. 


It appeared that Cass and Crowther were 
painters, and at the time of the accident were 
painting a new building which was being erected for 
the Leeds Corporation by a builder named Isaac 
Gould, and which was to be used as an electric 
Mr. Butler, the 
respondent in the arbitration, was a master painter, 
and had entered into a sub-contract to paint the 
building. At the time the accident happened Cass 
and Crowther were engaged in painting some iron 
girders in the roof of the building which had never 
been painted before, using the scaffolding which, it 


light station by the Corporation. 


was said, belonged to the contractor Gould. 


Whilst the men were painting the girders, one of 
two planks on which they stood broke, the conse- 


quence being that they fell to the ground and were 
killed. The learned counsel contended that Butler, 
being а sub-contractor, using the contractor's 


scaffolding, could not be held to come within the 


definition of an “undertaker” within the meaning 
of the Act. Neither could the painting of a build- 
ing be held to be “construction” of a building 
within the meaning of the statute. He submitted 
that no distinction could be drawn between the 
painting of an old building and the painting of a 
new building. It could not be said that painting a 
building was “construction” of a building. It 
was something quite distinct from construction. 

Lord Justice Smith : I suppose the building was 
over 30 ft. high at the date of the accident ? 

Mr. Ruegg replied that he thought it was. 
was no evidence as to that. 

Mr. Temple Franks, for therespondents, submitted 
that there was nothing in the Act to show that a 
sub-contractor could not be an “undertaker.” In 
Mason v. A. R. Dean, Limited (reported in the 
Builder of February 24), it was decided that there 
could be several undertakers in respect of the con- 
struction of one building. If that were so, a sub- 
contractor could be an undertaker, and whether he 
was so or not was a question of fact in each case. 
The County Court Judge having found that Butler 
was an undertaker, no appeal lay from his finding. 
Section 4 of the Act merely provided a remedy 
against the contractor in addition to that against 
the sub-contractor. The object of Section 4 was 
that i£ the sub-contractor was a man of straw, 
then the applicant under the Act could proceed 
against the contractor, 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, said he 
thought the learned County Court Judge was wrong. 
It was not necessary to determine the point as to 
whether the painting of the building in question 
was “construction” within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Act, because the other point taken was 
sufficient to decide the case. It was said that 
Butler was not an “undertaker” within the Act, 
and that Gould was the undertaker, and that if anv 
one was liable, Gould wasliable. The question was 
whether a sub-contractor was an “undertaker” 
within the Act. It was said that the respondent 
had the option of suing either the contractor 
or the sub-contractor, as they were both 
* undertakers.” His lordship, however, did not 
think that that contention was correct. Section 7, 
Sub-section 2, of the Act defined “ undertakers,” so 
far as material, as meaning persons undertaking the 
construction, repair, or demolition of a building. In 
the present case Gould had undertaken the con- 
struction of the building in question. In tbe case 
of Mason v. A. R. Dean, Limited, a firm named 
Messrs. Moore & Sons had contracted with the build- 
ing owner for the construction of a theatre, but 
under powers reserved in Messrs. Moore & Sons' 
contract, the building owner entered into a contract 
with A. R. Dear, Limited, for the latter to do the 
decoration work. The deceased man was in the 
employment of the latter firm, and he was killed 
while at work on the theatre. This Court held that 
as A. R. Dean, Limited, had entered into a contract 
direct with the building owner to construct part of 
the building they were “ undertakers” within the 
Act, and liable as such. That was an entirely 
ditferent case from the present, where a contractor 
had agreed with the building owner to construct 
the whole building, and had let out part to a sub- 
contractor. Section 4 of the Act was strong to 
show that a sub-contractor was not an “ under- 
taker ” within the Act. 

Lords Justices Collins and Romer concurred, and 
the appeal was accordingly allowed. 


There 


THE case of Illingworth 1. Warmsley came before 
the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, on the 24th ult., 
on the appeal of the respondent from the decision 
of the County Court Judge of Blackpool in a claim 
for arbitration under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1897. | 

Mr. Crawford, who appeared in support of the 


in the employment of Mr. Warmsley, a builder, 
near Blackpool. The accident in respect of 
which the claim for arbitration was made 
happened during the course of some work 
which was going on when Illingworth seriously 
damaged one of his hands with а saw, 
which caused permanent incapacity to a certain 
extent, the movement of certain fingers of Illipg- 
worth's hand being interfered with permanently. 
The respondent admitted his liability in the sense 
that when notice was sent to him of the accident 
which happened on December 20, 1898, he paid 
Illingworth compensation from that date up to 
May 27 following, at the rate of half his wages. 
Illingworth's wages were 11. 138. 84. а week, and 
Mr. Warmsley paid the applicant 16s. rod. а week 
from the happening of the accident dowa to 
May 27, 1809. In addition to this an insurance 
company paid Illingworth 9s. 6d. a week. On 
September 10 Illingworth commenced proceedings 
under the Act in the Blackpool County Court. 
asking for rool. compensation. The judge, how- 
ever, did not award the applicant a fixed sum, but 
compensation at the rate of 158. a week to be paid 
from October 25, 1899, the date on which the appli- 
cation was heard. He also ordered that the re- 
spondent should pay the applicant a lump sum of 
9l. 138. 6d. The respondent's first point of com- 
plaint was that the learned County Court Judge had 
no jurisdiction to hear the application, inasmuch as 
a period of more than six months had elapsed from 
the time when the accident took place. 

Mr. Mellor, for the applicant, said that that point 
was never taken in the Court below. 

Mr. Crawford said that the point was taken. 

Lord Justice Smith remarked that the Court had 
heard arguments on that point before, but had not 
given judgment on it yet. 

Mr. Mellor said that the accident bappened on 
December 20, 1898, and down to May 27 the 
respondent paid the applicant 15s. a week. 

Mr. Crawford: No, he paid the applicant 163. rod. 
а week—50 per cent. of his wages. 

Mr. Mellor: Well, when the man came back to 
work he was paid his wages by the employer at the 
rate of 15s. a week until the date of the application 
for arbitration. In addition to that the insurance 
company paid the applicant 9s. 6d. a week. During 
the whole of this time negotiations were going on 
between the applicant's solicitor and the insurance 
company. 

Lord Justice Collins said that the insurance com- 
pany was only another name for the master. 

г. Mellor agreed and said that when these 
negotiations fell through, the request for arbitration 
was filed, which was on September 19, 1899. In 
answer to that, on behalf of the respondent, statutory 
notice was served on the applicant's solicitor 
admitting the respondent’s liability. Nothing 
appeared on the Judge’s notes of the point about 
the application for arbitration not being made until 
more than six months after the happening of the 
accident. 

Mr. Crawford submitted that he was entitled to 
raiseithe point now, first, because he was instructed 
that it was raised in the Court below, and, secondly, 
because he had given his learned friend notice of it. 

Mr. Mellor said that he only received the notice 
that morning. | 

Lord Justice Smith: Do you deny that this point 
was taken in the Court below ? 

Mr. Mellor : It does not appear оп the learned 
Judge's notes, but if the solicitor says it was raised 
that is enough. 

Mr. Crawford said he did not know whether it 
was open to him to argue the point, seeing that it 
had been argued before. 

Lord Justice Smith said that the point had been 
argued in a case which the Court had sent back to 
the County Court Judge. His lordship thought that 
the present case, with others raising the same point, 
had better stand over till the first case was argued. 
The Court would name a day when the case could 
be put in the paper. If it turned out that the notice 
of the accident was not notice of a claim as 
required by the Act, then the applicants in all these 
cases were out of time. 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894: 


CONSTRUCTION OF CHIMNEYS FROM COPPERS IN 
REAR OF WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS. 


Ат Worship-street Police-court, on the 22nd ult., 
Mr. H. J. Cohen appeared before Mr. A, R. Cluer, 
magistrate, to answer a summons taken out by Mr. 
A, Payne, District Surveyor of East-Hackney and 
South and North Bow. 

Mr. H. J. Cohen, 1, Finsbury-circus, E.C., the 
defendant, who is a builder and owner, had соп- 
structed coppers in the rear of 57, Lamprell-street, 
North Bow, a two-story dwelling-house in flats for 
the working classes, the upper and lower stories 
being separate tenements, with chimneys formed of 
drain-pipes carried up past the balcony of the 
upper flat and to about 6 in. above the roof. 
The District Surveyor required them to be 
carried up in brickwork at least 4 in. thick 
throughout to a height of not less than 3 ft. above 
the roof, as required by Section 64 (12). A notice 


appeal, said that theapplicant was a foreman joiner 


of irregularity was served in September last — 
hearing the evidence, the Шарше г: ы 
that the chimneys were to be carried up in gin, 
brickwork to a height of 3 ft. above the roof in 
accordance with the section, in fourteen days, and 
defendant to pay 12s.costs. The same defendant 
was also summoned for constructing similar pipe 
chimneys in rear of Nos. 59 and 6r, Lamprell-street, 
in which cases the pipe-flues were taken in front oj 
the corner of the window in each story, The 
magistrate made an order to amend, with 125 costs 
in each case. 


— — — 


MEETINGS, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Paper on “ Electro 
lytic Zinc as a Protective Metallic Coating for Iron and 
Steel," by Mr. William Paddon. 8 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcern - 
Mr H. D. Searles Wood on Building Mak 
p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH z. 


Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“ Polarised Light.” I. 3 p. m. 


Institution о) Junior Enmgincers.—Visit to Messrs 
Maudslay, Sons, Field’s Belleville Boiler Works, East 
Greenwich. 3 p.m. 


British Institute of Certified 5 at 3.30 

p.m., to Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Meeting at Carpenters’ 

Hall at 6 p.m., when Mr. Henry Adams will read a paper 

2 a Comparisons of Graphic Statics Applied to 
оо ИЦ 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at the Express Dairy Company's 
Farm, College Farm, Finchley. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, — Sixteenth Annual 
Dinner, Venetian Salon, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 


MONDAY, MARCH 5. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) Special 
general meeting to elect, as Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year, Professor the Commendatore Rodolfo 
Lanciani, of Rome. (2) General meeting (business and 
special) for the election of Candidates for Membership. 
(3) A further special general meeting, when the ad 
of the following recommendations of the Council will be 
moved by the Chairman :—1. That in By-law 25 the words 
“ thirty-six "' in the first line be altered to thirty-eight, 
and that the word two in the second line of section (d) 
be altered to“ four. 2. That in By-law 29 the second 
sentence be altered so as to read : “ Any Associate shall be 
eligible to serve as an Associate-Member of Council.” 3. 
That in By-law зо the word“ three in the seventh line be 
altered to six; and further that the words but the 
names of members of the existing Council shall be dix 
tinguished by an asterisk” be omitted from the same Ву. 
law. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures.) — Mr. E. Sange 
Shepherd on '' Photography of Colour." I. 8pm. «T 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. R. F. Grantham on 1% 
Closing of Breaches in Sea and River Em 
7.30 p.m. 3 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Ohare 
Mr. ten Gorden mum on “ Sanitary Building 
struction an anning.” 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. A. Saxon Snel 
on “ Public Baths and Washhouses. 6 p.m. Exbibi 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Sccieſy.— E 
tion of Institute Drawings. Nomination of officer 
6.30 p.m. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 

Institution 2 Civil Engineers.—(1) Paper to be fors 
discussed: Corrosion of Marine Boilers, peng 155 
Dewrance. (2) Time permitting, paper to be read Mie 
view to discussion: A Short History of the Enga А 
Works of the Suez Canal,” by Sir Charles 
8 p.m. 

осет Association of Ireland. Mr. e 
Drew, R. H. A., on “The Comacine Masters andar 
of a Comacine Architect in Dublin." 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 


. е 9 — , H. J. 
British Archeological | Association. Rev. р 
Dukinfield Astley, M.A., on Two Norfolk Churches. 


8 p.m. ; T. Mickle 
St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society. r, J. 1. 
thwaite, F.S.A., on “ Westminster Abbey, illustrated 1) 
lantern views. 7.30 p.m. ; " 
Builders Foremen and Clerks | of 1 Instill. 
—Ordi ti the members. m. қ 
Sauer "Institute (Lectures and Demonstration | As 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection at the (a) Dr. G- 
Waterworks, Lea йпек Capon с p.m. 
Reid on “ Sanit lances. 8 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural A ssociation.— Mr. J. E 
Inglis оп “ Colour in Architecture’ — illustrat gene 
Northern Architectural Association.—A ed by Mr. J. 
questions of professional practice will be open 
Walton Taylor. 7.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 8. 


Royal Institution.—Dr. Charles Walden 
Excavations at the Argive Heræum (in 
trated by апер oer ES 3 p ж), (Free 

Carpenters’ on e man 
Matters connected with Building) Mr. William Hen 
on “The Modern Hospital.“ 8 p.m. 1 Ari- 

Society for the Encouragement o fed PINE he 
Mr. E. Doran Webb, F. S.A., on “ Salis e 
and How it Came to be Built — with limelight 1 


и Recent 
on )" کے‎ 


8 .m. К . Lewis 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Dr: e i 
Jones, M.D., on ''The Applications of 
edical and Surgical Prectice." 8 p.m. 


MARCH 9. 


FRIDAY, „Мі. С. Е. Bateman 0 


Ar MN Associatio 
„Small Houses.“ 7.30 p.m. Р ет 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary ОЙ “alk 
Mr. J. Wright Clarke on “ Details of Plum 


p.m. : 
Royal Institution.—Professor F. Clowes on 
and Sewage." 9 p.m. 


и Bacteri 
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Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
(Architectural Craftsmen's Society).—Mr. J. Fairweather 
on “ Points in Practice." 8 p.m. | 

Institution of Сил! Engineers (Students! Meeting).— 
Messrs. John Duncan, W. A. Wales, and G. J. Day on 
“The Distribution of Stress in the Walls of a Thick 
Cylinder." 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 10. 

Royal Institwtion.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“Polarised Light." II. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Offces).—Inspection at Beddington Sewage Farm. 


j p.m. 
Institution of Junior Engineers — Conversazione at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Reception at 7 p.m by the 
President, the Hon. Charles A. Parsons, F. R. S., and Mrs. 
Parsons, the Chairman, Mr. Basil H. Joy. and Miss Joy. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Mather's 
Hotel and surrounding buildings, and Park U.P. Church. 


2 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. —Visit to Preston- 

pans. 
аы ы реле —— 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22,559 — JOINTS AND COUPLINGS FOR SANITARY 
PIPES, & C.: T. W. Теу/оға.--Еог an abutment a 
sunken collar or ring is fitted on to the earthenware 
portion of the joint, and an inner ring, made of 
material which will not be acted upon by sewer 
gas, is used to protect the sealing washers or rings. 
In one adaptation, for two lengths of earthenware 
pipes a gun-metal ring, placed within an annular 
channel, provides an abutment collar for the union 
rings flanged end. In the case of couplings for 
metal and earthenware pipes, the metal pipe's end 
is flanged to fit the diameter of a loose flanged 
collar which is slipped over the earthenware pipe. 
or the sealing-ring may be fitted between the face 
of the latter pipe and the end flanges of the metal 
pipe, instead of being socketted into the earthen- 
Ware pipe's end. 

22,591.—STOPPING DRAIN PIPES FOR TESTING 
PURPOSES : F. T. Farrer & W. W. Brown.—To a 
Hanged pipe is secured a cylindrical india-rubber 
bag whose other end is closed, and which is placed 
within a canvas cover whose diameter corresponds 
with that of the pipe which is to be stopped ; when 
the stopper has been inserted into the drain, the bag 
is inflated with an air-pump. 

22,001.—ELECTRICAL ARC Lamps: И. C. Spinney. 
At a fixed distance below the body of the lamp is 
supported a plate, by contact with which the clutch 
for the upper carbon is opened ; on the plate are 
some supports which carry the ordinary cap of the 
small globe enclosing the arc, and also allow the 
Cap to adjust itself to globes of different sizes 
whilst retaining the cap when the globe is removed, 

22614.—TIPPING APPARATUS : G. C. Fowler.—On 
a shaft is mounted a cylindrically shaped frame, 
which has two sets of rails laid in parallel planes 
but upon opposite sides of the axis. When a loaded 
truck has been impelled into the frame, it is held 
therein by plates which engage with corresponding 
plates upon the truck, then, upun release of the 
break-band, the frame tilts through 180 deg., and so 
brings the truck into place for discharge of its con- 
tents into a shoot. A second truck is then run in, 
and the operation repeated, so that the first truck 
(having been emptied) returns to its original position 
as the second is being tilted. 

22,627. DOORS AND SHUTTERS FOR PREVENTING 
THE SPREAD OF FIRE, &C.: F. H. McGrouther, 
3. Clerk, and W. Robertson. — The loose metal panels 
of the door (as specified in No. 102 of 1808) have 
incllned slots for the passage of distance-pieces or 
studs, and are to be forced outwards, by cams and 
handles, for engagement with a grooved trame. 
By another arrangement the door, when it is Closed, 
impinges upon the side of a pivotted channel-bar 
of the frame, and when it is opened swings the 
channel- bar outwards again, or the metal plates and 
bars may be arranged so as to work diagonal wise 
On pins in recesses cut in the frame, and to enter 
гесеззез in the door's edges. 

22,053.—MOULDING Pires : H. F. & 4. Coulthurst. 
~The table of a machine after the kind specified in 
No. 16 of 1896, is locked and balanced by the follow- 
ing means :—Keyways that slide upon keys or 
feathers of guide-rods are fitted to the table and toa 
pair of loose collars joined together with a rod in 
order that they may be turned with one handle, and 
at one time. When they are lifted above the keys, the 
table is pressed against the die by the cam-shaped 
lower faces of the collars ; when the socket has been 
fashioned, tbe collars are turned to bring the key- 
Ways opposite the feathers, whereupon the table 
freely descends, as the pipe is made; weights 
fastened to slotted spokes of pulleys that carry 
Weighted straps which balance the table, serve to 
balance the weight of the pipe, their resistance 
against the table's fall increasing until the slotted 
spokes attain a horizontal position. | 

22,700.—CONDUITS AND TUBES: Н. Edmunds.— 
The tubes or conduits, for water supply, electrical 
conductors, and other purposes, are made of Port- 
land or other cement and lined with bitumen or a 
Similar composition, the bitumen lining may be run, 
when liquid, into the tube, or the cement may be 
made around a bitumen lining. 

22,710. — DRAWING-BOARDS AND T-SQUARES : 
W. F. Stanley and К. V. Ficldwick.—Into a £roove 


made along the drawing-board's working-edge is 
fitted a steel or other bar, whose edge, machined 
true, slightly projects, screws ora stud and screw 
retain the bar in position, allowance being made 
for expansion, and short strips of rubber are laid 
under each end; a bar, of gun-metal or brass, is let 
into the working-edge of the T-square, and bears 
against the bar which is fixed on to the board. 

22,/40.—T-SQUARES, &C.: B. Hibbert.—To the 
guide, which carries a straight-edge, is hingedia pair 
of arms joined by links toa nut which slides upon 
the guide ; the instrument will serve for a T-square 
by means of fixed and adjustable stops upon the 
guide, which may hold the two arms in a straight 
line. The stops may also fasten the two arms at 
any desired angle ; two hinged pieces are fastened 
with drawing-pins to the board, and have guiding 
points attached to them. 

22,791.--А GUARD FOR SURFACING OR HAND- 
FEED PLANING MACHINES: . Kershaw.—Upon 
the end of a radial arm that turns on an axis is 
mounted a guard above the revolving cutter, the 
wood automatically raising it by means of an 
inclined piece upon the guard’s front, the guard's 
breadth is rendered adjustable by forming it in two 
parts, one of which slides within the other ; -for 
chamfering or rabbetting purposes the radial arm is 
displaced length-wise upon the axis. 

22,792. — ADJUSTABLE FEED-MECHANISM FOR 
CIRCULAR SAWS: Kershaw.—To the bracket 
which carries the driving shaft is joined, with two 
parallel links, another bracket in which the shaft 
of the feed-rollers revolves, whereby the latter 
receives a parallel motion to and from the saw,a 
plate with a slot and a set-screw are used for alter- 
ing the shaft's angle. 

22,809.—A BREAK FOR CRANES, WINCHES, &C. : 
T. Smart.—A ratchet upon the power shaft engages 
with pawls that are held down with springs upon 
a disc which is surrounded by a band-break, the 
break having lugs through which passes a screw ; 


as the load is raised the break comes into action 


and the pawls pass over the ratchet ; when the load 
is to be lowered the screw is turned in order that 
the shaít, together with the disc, may revolve 
within the band ; for the ratchet and pawls may be 
substituted a clutch upon the shaft for engagement 
with the disc during the course of lowering (but not 
raising) the load. 

22,845.—FASTENINGS FOR WINDOWS, &C.: A. T. 
В. Markham.—To the sash bar is affixed a casing in 
which a bolt slides. The boit, when shot, is re- 
tained in that position by a pivotted tumbler that 
talls behind it, and when the bolt is drawn back 
the tumbler drops into a notch cut in the bolt, 

22,878.—CHIMNEY TOPs: R. Smith.—A double 
tapering jacket, open at both its top and bottom, 
and fitted with three-sided inlets, encloses a straight 
pipe having a cap upon its top, and outlets on its 
sides beneath the cap. On the pipe, below the 
jacket, is fitted a deflecting collar. 

22,888. —J9 A FIREPROOF AND ANTI-FOULING 
PAINT.—D. F. Lucas.—The paint, for coating roofs 
and similar structures, is composed of an admixture 
of resin, oil, coal tar, benzine, or kerosene, chloride 
of sodium, ochre, sulphate of iron, carbonate of 
soda, litharge, and water. If an anti-fouling com- 
pound is needed, a further addition of Paris green 
and arsenious acid is made. 

22,914.—4A SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR WORKMEN'S 
Use: 4. Miller.—The contrivance is devised to 
prevent persons from falling when at work upon 
roots, or in cleaning windows, &c, It consists of a 
sling to be secured to a hook that slides along a 
rail tixed to the roof with standards, or to the room 
floor, and furnished with a loop that passes round 
the man's back and beneath his arms, together with 
binders for his chest. 

22,954. — PREVENTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
SMOKE: W. R. Mills.—To the front of a steam- 
boiler or other furnace, and forming the fire-door, 
is fastened a hollow casing wherein is mounted a 
cylinder-shaped damper provided with a set of air- 
ducts, steam-jets being delivered above the tire-door 
into the furnace. In the upper part of the casing 
is a hollow space, at the sides are passages, open at 
the bottom, that extend downwards ; a sliding grid 
admits air into the hullow space and through the 
side passages in order to keep the casing cool; air 
is also admitted by ports into the ducts and spaces 
of the damper. 

22,y80.—ARCHES FOR FLOORS, CEILINGS, &c.: 
M. Kocnen.— Flat arches are built of masonry or 
concrete, iron bars (for resistance against tensile 
Stress) beiug embedded in their lower portions and 
hooked over the upper flanges ot the girders, or 
joined with hooked tie-rods to the walls or girders. 
The sides of the arch’s flat part may be sloped, so as 
to wedge between the inclined faces of the haunches, 
and by one modification the flat middle part of the 
arch will rest upon haunches that are joined to the 
girders with tie-bars, which form cantilevers. In 
the case of two arches that abut, the one against the 
other, the tie-bars may be embedded in the concrete, 
or carried over the girders, or joined together with 
bars built within the brickwork. 

23,091.—STAYS FOR CASEMENTS : T. Barnes.—The 
device is intended to prevent the stay froin turning 
round and trom moving lengthwise; the latter 
motion is frustrated by means of a set-screw, the 
former by the toothed tace of the bolt's head which 
engages with teeth upon the bracket, the teeth 


being driven out of gear—when the screw is 
loosened - by a spiral spring. 


om rut 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


February 8.—By Drew & Son (at Richmond). 
Norbiton, Surrey.—48 to 61, Cambridge-rd., area 


1 r. 38 p., f., r. 1594. 18s. ...... e 910 
February 13.— By W. R. NICHOLAS & Co. (at 
Reading). 
Bradfield, Berks.—Cripps Farm, 37} a., II. 1,260 
February 15.—By BLAKE & CARPENTER, in con · 
junction with STANLEY Hicks (at Croydon). 
Croydon. — Park-lane, Beech House and 2 г. 23 р. f. 3,030 
Beech House-rd., &с., 66 plots of land, f. lin 
lots) ееегеезеегегеее “е «а „%% „6% „%% „ „ оо e „ %%% „% „%²nÿꝛ 16,850 
. By Cool xVY & Son (at Donington). 
Donington, Lincs.— Wilkes Farm, 59 а. 2 r. 33 p., 
F CC 8 
. By Messrs. SPELMAN (at Bungay). 
Ditchingham, Norfolk. The Chestnuts and за. 
or. 26 p., f. апас. ............. . 750 
A freehold house anda cottage .......... — 270 
Three freehold meadows, 4 a. or. 3 га 355 
Freehold coach-houses, stabling, and ar. 38р. .. 102 
Bungay, Suffolk. — The Subscription Reading 
ooms, u. t. 900 years, g. r. nil .............. 155 
By J. M. Leeper & Son (at Swansea). 
Oystermouth, Glamorgan.—Fernhill and 1 а. or. 
32 p., u. t. 57 yrs., g. r. 150........... 9 2,250 
Swansea, Glamorgan. — 22, Singleton-st., u. t. 
40 yrs., g. r. 14. 195. 64, .................... 255 
By J. U. FeLLows (at Birmingham). 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwick. Langley Mill Farm, 
150 а. OF. 17 p., #............ e 7,3 0 
February 17.— By A. W. Cock (at Torrington). 
Winkleigh, Devon.—Venton Farm, 87 а.з r. 17 p., f. 980 
Roborough, Devon. Beeres Farm, 12 a. 3 r. 33 p.,f. 810 
February 19.— By Moore & TEMPLE. 
Brixton. —1, s, 5, 13 to 21 (odd), Brading - rd., u. t. 
811 yrs., g. r. 55/., r. 2424. (in lots ᷣꝛ· 2,185 
By E. W. RICHARDSON & Son. 
Tottenham.—22 to 28 (even), Avondale-rd., u.t. 87 
YTS., g. r. 184., r. 1147. 888 deu du. 710 
Bushey, Herts.—High-st., & corner shop and 
house; also 2, 3, and 4, Cow-lane, f., т. 424... 850 
February 20.— By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Lower Edmonton. — Hertford-rd., enclosures of 
land, about 21 a., ............ 3 ... 6, 500 
Enfield.— Lincoln- rd., &c., freehold building land, 
iir; кА ES Sad ues 1,670 
By GARRETT, WHITE, & POLAND. 
Shepherd's Bush.-—25, Coverdale-rd., f....... 4 950 
By Percy Mattuews & MATTHEWS. 
Tottenham.—ro to 40 (even), Montague-rd., u.t. 
69 YTS., g. r. 617. TP rici ...... 2,80 


Contractions used іп these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g. r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
an num: yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 

uare ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for yard. 
—— ————.— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
WOOD.“ 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
. & sd. Жай 
White Sea: first yellow deals. 18 o o 2310 o 
Second do. .................. 16 00 18 о о 
Third do „„ 13 10 O 15 d 0 
Battens, 408., 308., and 153. less res- 
pectively. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals. 15 о о 17 10 o 
Secon о. -едгесеетееегееетеоееге 12 10 о 13 10 о 
Battens, 308. and sos. less respec- 
tively. 
Petersburg, white deals ......... II 10 о 14 o о 
Do. white batten 010 0 II ОО 
Riga, white deals QIO о 10 10 0 
Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 o o а: o o 
Third dO. ........—.......... 14 OO 17 о о 
Fourth до. ................... 1210 Q 1310 0 
Fifth doo. 11 10 Ọ 12 10 О 
Battens, 308., sos., and тоз. less 
respectively. 
Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted ow d e . 1 О О 11 10 О 
Battens, ros. and ss. less respec- 
tively. 
Whitewood, s to ro per cent. less. 
Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 o o 810 o 
Third do. .................. 7150 8 о о 
Fourth do. eevee 7 10 0 7 IS 9 
Whitewood, ros. less. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
AO ft. c avene . 0150 1 5 
rack ........ ............. O12 0 то о 
St. Lawrence Pine deals, &c., per 
rst, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 20 o о ау o o 
ЕР ре dments.. 13 о о 21 0 о 
end А regular sizes 15 о o 1710 0 
з i oddments.. зо о о 14 о o 
3rd ii regular sizes оло o п о o 
|, " oddments.. 8 о о gro o 
4 " Feu sizes 8 10 о 9 10 0 
, і dments.. 7100 goo 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, regular size$............-4 10 о о 1210 0 
Second ii Z 27˙ ³V . 915 0 IO 5 O 
Third i ec 950 915 0 
Fourth ess. BIS O 9 5 o 


Oddments and battens at 20$., IOS., 
7s. 6d., and ss. less respectively. 


* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices, 


[See also page 225. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
— - ICON RCM _— —-—Є— ®——_. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, Designs to 
*Cricket Pavilion ............. еее ненна ве eee eee ee eee ee . ADdover Town council . . 62. bs. ....... e ——————— КЛЕТКА Ө Ма, 9 
*Public Library, Beading Room, &c....... 5 ......| I. of Wight C. C. Tech. Ed. Com. ...| 501. and 50. raise e өзө» Es «| April $0 
CONTRACTS. 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &о., Supplied by otn м to 
*Making-up Cottingham-road, Penge.................... ...... | Lewisham Board of Works ......... Surveyor's Department, Town Hall, Catford, S. E.. . . . . . . . v. ., Mar. 6 
*Making-up Radford - road, Hither € Gren do. do. da 

Granite and ale ОЕР СТЕНИ ВЕ ...... Northampton R. D. ..... e W. Tomlin, 14, Guildhall-road, N orthampton EUN da 
Additions to School, South eae n eiie КОКУС ООУ UN R. L. Hay, Architect, 58, N orthumberland-street, Newcastle ... ө do. 
Alterations to Church, Craigdam, N. B. . ( Jenkins & Marr Architecta, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen . . .. da 
Engine and Boiler Houses ........ n — —— BIAC 1 Corporation ЖЕРЛЕ R. C. Quin, Engineer, Municipal Offices .............. ИЯ V oen do. 
Public Conveniences ..... 8 e 3 Mansfield Corporation.................. R F. аПапсе, Sore Town Hall... MET e 
Sewerage Works ..................................... Res Walsall Corporation огош Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall . MR НКТ ERG d do, 
Road Мә егійін.......................................... .............. Withington (Lancs.) U.D.C. . ountain, Surveyor, Town Fall sss. do. 
*Board Room, Laundry,&c., Besthampetead Workhouse} Easthampstead Quardians........... с Smith & Son, Architects, 164 Triar stron, сі, Beading ды Mar. 
Road Stone, ёс. ................................. F Wrexham R. D. ........................ J. Strachan, Surveyor, Crispin Lodge, W ғылы E dO, 
Electric Lighting Plant . . „„ Farnworth аз)! U.D.C. ........ аге & Co. Engineers, 2, Queen Anne's Oita ВИ анн do, 
Road Stone, Kerbs, &c., Old РН; Staffs. ................. Rowley Regis U.D t UE right, Council Offices, Оа ВШ оаа 8 do. 
Additions to Pakery, Bury, La FFC T Nuttall & Son, Architects, 20, Market-street, Bury e do. 
School, Peel Brow, near ury, Тілі. ке» dl t RT аши School Board. T. Bell n Keil 14. Grimshawe-street, Burnley . do, 
Street W orks, Berkhampstead Ves DEM PM РЕС Ј. Chadwick Engineer, Richmond House, letchley............ do, 
Road Materials..................... —— ite АТТОР? қар Salford Co Flon Borough Engineer, en!!! mis do. 
Road Materials e E E T E —Ó Wisbech R D.C. ........................... J. Hunter, Surveyor, 11, Cordon-street, Wisbech ........................ do. 
Engineering Works at Baths, Whitevale see dendo edv epos Glasgow Corporation ................. J. Lindsay, City атођега ................... FCC „ Mar 8 
Reservoir and Sewage Tanks . . . O Lewes Guardians ..... AT Н. C. Card, 10, North-street, Lewes ............. — e do. 
Road Works and Materials . 8 Pontefract R. D. C. ааа дауы W. A. Glover, Council Offices . . — ОС Gan do, 
Granite Road Metal, Lutterworth ........ iis ТТР Monks Kirby R. D. Ce... J. C. Coat es Surveyor, Lutterworth ................. ИТТЕ УН do, 
Bridge Works, Tinsley Station ......................... РАИ Great Central Railway Company...| O. 8. Holt, London-road Station, Manchester.. . . . ... ..... do. 
Metal (10,000 tons) .......................... 5 Hull Corporation . A. E. White, En neer, Town Hall ...... Mar. 9 
Three Houses, Aberaman, Aberdare. . . aan. NEM Powell Duffryn Co.'s Offices, Аһегатап .................... 5 do. 
‘Furnishing Schools . POR Halifax School Board .................. Offices of the Board, 22, Union-street, Halifax ................. Mais do, 
Church Tower Restoration, ери. dF ВОИН J. B. Colson, Architect, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester. . .. .. Mar. 10 
Concrete Reservoir... ......................... FCC Waterford Asylum Visitors .........| W. Friel, Civil Engineer, Asylum Offices, Waterford .................. do. 
Additions, &c., to Infirmary ......... ..................... Londonderry Guardians ............... M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond-street, Londonderry do. 
Additions to Loom Works, "Frizinghall, Bradford . G. Hodgson, Ltd. ....... Socio tens ......| Mawson & Hudson, Architects, Exchange, Bradford .............. -. фо, 
Additions to Workhouse, Brampton, near Carlisle... Brampton Guardians . . . G. Birkett, Union Offices, Brampton e e do. 
Three Cottages, &c., quens: в Fer ОКЕ атаа Flintshire County Council Robt. Lloyd, Road Inspector, Mold ..................... jets deb iiir ./ de 
"Iron Pipes .. ————— P: Cork Corp. VVV City Engineer, Municipal Bulidinga, оне ЕККЕН ТОВ ‚ 
"Iron, Steel, and Tools ы... . Islington Vestry........................... Clerk, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, М. ........................ —— „| Mar. 1° 
- Painting, nnr: .ooossrssssososnsesoo. St. Marylebone Guardians............ Steward, In Backham-street, Notting Hill ............ өөө do. 
*Farm Buildings at Heath Asylum, "Bexley, Kent L. C. C. Asylums Committee ....| Clerk, Committee Offices, 6, Waterloo- place, 8.77. ........... — do. 
Могфпагу...................... КӨКЕН „ сен Но Doo ses sest Surveyor, Council's Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. ... do. 
Car Shed, &c., Belfast .......................... een Great Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland) T. Morrison, Amlens-street Terminus, Dublin e do. 
Business Premises, High-street, Aylesbury ее Aylesbury Co-operative Soc., Ltd.] F. E. L. Harris, Architect, 1, Balloon-street, Manchester .. do. 
Rope Works, Sixhill-street, Grimsby ........................ Grimsby Cordage Company ......... G. W. Atkinson, Architect, 1, Mark-lane, Leeds б... do. 
Additions to Mills, Hanson-lane, fAX............. e] S. Whitley & SCG soceri A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 16, Commercial-street, Halifax . eese] 00, 
School, &c., Ludgvan, Cornwall.................. 7 Mr. Morris, Crowlas, Ludgvan ананы 00 
House, Harehills 1 Berg FCC Mr. R. Jowitt . . . . . . . G. W. Atkinson, Architect, 1, Mark- lane, Leeds . . ..... do. 
„Water вирріу Р PE и ank, &c., Dreghorn, N.B. . Ayrshire County Council W. R. Copland, Civil Engineer, 146, West Regent street, Glasgow, % 
,Faving Beckenham-road ......................... „ Beckenham U. B. C. Surveyor, Council's Offices, Beckenham................ „ do. Y 
он ae e OOT C ien 115 Corporation PC — Borough Engineer, Southport о W. G. ee 
иие атеш Bear BD Viis erase ЙИ до. ME кишке, Бон о, ian Опо, ier ‘High п, ra 
Forty Cottages, Cwm, near Ebbw Vale . Cwm Building Company 2... B. Lawrence & Son, Archt., Austin Friars-chmbrs.,Newport,Mon.| 40. 
HUN ا‎ Stables, Bulk-street, Lancaster .. . Lancaster s 185 bo ор. Вос. Austin & Paley, Architects, Castle Park, Lancaster. ... ...... ... n н 
ß? . tisora oylake (Ches ^ 5 D.C............. T. Foster, Engineer, Council Offices . . . . . .. .. . . . . 
Howe тепаа, ао з, бо, Bardsley, near Ashton-under-Lyne| Limehurst R. P. C i . Foster, Son, 4 Bards Engineers, 23, John Dalton-st. Manch do. 
Grat ite and Slag 8 ornton-rd. & Preston. st., Bradford. _.......... Fairbank & Wall, АЛ, Arohiteoss, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradt о 
9 ш lag ................... МЕРТ СОО PET ^ ME sutton ina upc C. .| Surveyor, Council Offices ............ 55 ——— do 
*Sorting Office, near Shrewsbury Railway Station ...... H. M. Office of Works omm The | гваш Market street, NR Es E PU Mar. у 
Steel Miina „ e e Warrington Corporation .............. J. Deas, Civil Engineer, Bank House, Warrington. .... Жі 
ncrete Tanks, GC. ...................... . . . нини — Falmouth Guardians .................. Henderson & Son, Civil Engineer, River-street, ' ca ud — : 
Reconstruction a 5 Up eue sa aas oneness ——Á ee n- N. Staffords. Infirmary Committee] See Advertisement .. КЕКЕТІП n 
"Swedish Yel ow Blocks V• Paddington oy EE Surveyor's Office, Vestry Hall, Cin M c ИСТИТЕ à. 
aterwork s .. —*2ñ 222 220 mL mem .. | Mullin (reland)District Council E. Ross-Lonergan Council Offices...... . . eee. eee Mar. 
«DIE Dd K dor er ry с нш өйдө: Leeds Corporation........................ T. Hewson, Civil Engineer, Municipal Buildings . . . . . тий d 
‘Fire Brigade Station ary, erhithe.... 3 2 Guardians F Newman & Newman, Architects, 81, Tooley-street, В.Е.............. 1 
*Dwellings for Staff, Heathwall Pumping Station . London County Сойпой 7:7 eee Department, Spring” ама пон аниа Ин 
"Additions and Alterations at Salisbury ........ КӨРЕ Wilts and Doret Banking Co. G. іп Sill Cra A te С ИЕН No фе 
Boiler House and Chimney Shaft. & Í Stepney Guardians g ...... Se Ad Tia t ven-stireet, W. CC.. 96 „„ 600 ГІТІТІСІ — ее do. 
ß 
eee Ваһап. vn e ara VU S ne edet Vitae Сыбан. Boa . 
esidence side, Clay Cross, Derbyshire... | P оте С?” ; — ненен" 
Farmbouse, &c., Swaledal A кақ eT rere ме E der бре E E. Oxley, Architect, Clay стоте Chesterfield ............ бадан уе 
t H Willinzton Dura | Q. А. Scott. а... T. F. Dg Architect, Ed burn, Yorks.... —— da 
Twenty-four ouses, lin n, Durham Strakers & Love gley ise 
Bri over River Lill, Bro olme, Lin ncs Eu Ye ee wr gee ne 26% % 00 II Engineer, rance th Col егу, illington ‘Lin . — 540564549 and do. 
Two Warehouses, Lister Не-а. 4. Lan Bradtord rn III!!! b. 
55 New Briggate, ас ноо Г сл л е Smith & Tweedale, d Architects, 12, Bouth pared Қ Leda... 5 
uses о EMEN B. IE Балы ла СТАН ne 9 , U .5.. [1124 f 
Pair o 9 88 „% „ „„ „ „ „q 0 ee, W. Lockyer оеооооввоеовоо 656960656969 2 6 ғ... Е, Bath, Architect, Jallsbury. .. .. . . "РТТ 56 6% 6 „ Аы 
> ТІ Sag d crude. —— ——e— ج‎ „„ — ” !! 866 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Those marked with an asterisk ( j are advertised in this Number, Competitions, p. pp. six. 6 ni. 


iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xxii. Public Appointments, 


йсй 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ULT 
*Clerk of Works .......... ——Á . eee AR ТЕТЕ West Ham Guardians ..................| 5l. 58. per week 4 . . . a 
"Engineers Asalstant, ssec e Salford Corporation . ... ... 1800 por atem TT „„ T 7 
Clerk о OTE. dees 660200 2566 666 St. Olave Жады. т Works 5| 4$. WOI апи ... % %%% „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 6 6 6 6 0 6 "ТТЫ КҮИҮП Mar. 0 
«Engineer and Chlef Surveyor ................... . ...... ... Tottenham U. D. C. . 6004. per annum . 5 TR 
*s59*509009 66% % „„ um „eee 11 
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PRICES CURRENT Continued). BRICKS, &c. 
Brunswick Spruce deals, & FF орам sicopude tid 
; с. оо 10 о ae 31 o per thousand alongside, in river. 

Ga нк betters, and fourths .. 15 о 9 S 9 | Rough Stocks and 1 
United States pitch pine planks and 65....... 29 O y m ” m 

boards . .. ... 10 10 © 15 O © | Smooth Bright 

e 3i per square "^ 1 8 Қа, Stocks.. 58 о,, ” Т ” 

W. І "TET 1 TS .....,.. 42 o , 
172 6 522 (енің مە مه‎ 10 6 12 6 Plettons . 29 6 : i at railway depét. 

1 by 6} and 7 in. 1st- p asa 10 о х 6 | Red Wire Cuts 34 9 n 5i ji n 

Ж Tu" am 8 6 9 6 | Best Fareham Red 71 6 „ 11 is hn 
" " yellow .... 8 6 19 6 | Best Blue Pressed 
9 " э white "e e 7 6 8 6 Staffordshire a 86 9 " н 97 ” 
3 by 6} & 7 in. 1st & and yellow 7 9 ? 6 | Best Stourbridge 
i v " white 7 6 6 Fire Bricks .... 84 o ,, 4% ñ » 
t by 6} and 7 in 1st yellow and Best White Glazed 
te tongued, and Stretchers...... 260 о, T T » 
and ا‎ and octlow and 8 6 9 6 Headers id "Bull. 240 о ” a9 ” ” 
іп, Ў { 

у Ө ала т, and у .... 7 6 8 6 bis „ 340 © وو‎ ” ” 75 

| by 6j and 7 in. 1st yellow and Double Headers.. 320 o ,, $5 i i 

white (di ijeecoccaconocto t 6 6 7 6 Best Dipped Sale 

| by 6j and in. and Glazed Stretchers 

white (ditto) . 6 о 7 о and Headers oe 240 о ГІ) 93 м 99 

. Quoins and Bull- s 

at 15 per cen nese ...... .... 2 о, T ” ” 
Double Headers.. 280 о per thousand at railway дерді. 
ed ry А ede 25 : 3 16 o | Salt Glazed .... 4o o per thousand less than best. 
2 eevee jJ S. 

— зе не : : : ч : с Thames and Ри Sand ........ 7 о per yard, delivered. 
Swedish and Norwegian Balks.. 210 0 2 15 o Pest Portland Cement . . 24 6 Perlen 7 
Baltic 8 жен Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o ,, э, 

Danzig 4.2... 25 : 31 : Nore та cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
Quebec Timber per Grey Stone "Lite . . 128. od. per yard, delivered. 
FF.. 3 dies 9 | Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 

„%u 4 5O 4 10 О STONE. 
02 40 „л ub 9-9 0.0 مت مع‎ 0.0 „ 310 о 4 5 о l 
ШНА 3 7 22252. 3 7 6 515 о | Ancaster in blocks 4 С per ft. cube, deld. rly, дерді. 

Vid eee wom 3 2 6 312 [Bath н vane 17 " ^ 

American е зе e 317 6 4100 er 5 . 1 61 25 m 
бота e m ( 310 о ara 6 Ш land in blocks 2 58 - “ 

М nominal rown Port ш bloc 2 2 [T] 39 
NERO OF ов ее eve 2 25 о 3 25 о Darle Dale , 2 14 

Lathwood, per cubic fathom Кей Созе н 25 „ 7 

2 sees в... .жәзе 400 6100 | Red Mansfield > 2 41 i M 
hg ga ER ы т = : E: zi Hard York 6 7 gens id » 3 
Otway “....-- іп. sawn sides E 
Oak Staves, per mille full sive pipe А. landings; to ыкы АГ 

VVV (sano еве чк ра 
Bont single Barrel (nominal)... 16; : 5 E : : " T 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 10} e. 
United States, Pipe 5 37 10 о 45 о о ы ap 3 slabs (random sizes) Т 3 ” Т 

VV 30 о о 35 оо oe М R E US 
Indian Teake Gud pe Mad II 0 о 55 10 о TILES. 

British Guiana Greenh ... О О 0 о o s. d. 

Майорду, per foot superficial— Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 
N a d e 9043 О о 5 ip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. „ „ 
T О. ................ оо 4 9 0 5 Best Broseley tiles ecce so so 47 6 per 1,000 » ” 
еко PRIME 90 3 Hip and valley tiles... 4 о рег бо, „ „, 
Panama, do. Феееееееевеосогеовее о о 34 о о 4 SLATES. 
5 o о a o o 8 in. in. £ 8. d. 

— —E.ᷓꝰ.6³ — 6E — as o о o о 20 X IO best blue Bangor.. її 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 

Se. d 

De Cation A с : 4 5 Ж і e кү seconds ,, 10 зе ” » 

^ ge ое I x 8 t 2 

"iei (Өсірген 225 азо e e blue Porina- 

I per foot su ia... оо 3 с : 741 „вх 8 doc rie » Е 

Д "c 4 x А о о 
Satin Walnut ) per foot cube. : 5 c ps 9 6 20 X 10 best Eureka un- К 
and boards) 1 fading green..... 11 2 6 - 5 

Sequoia (Californian red 019 ٩ 3 ٩ 76× 659000» وو‎ 

foot cube 3b о 1 9 9. 2 о 20X10 Permanent green 
Whitewood, American ......(logs) o 1 4 010 6x 8 and Sedan green 10 225 " У 

н ‘a (planks. an 6 " ” 5 э» n 

boards). ото o 89 
ered oak . 0 2 3 о о 

Lee. dg о I 9 о M 0 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

2 5555352252 невен 033 029 . S. M., R. & W. (Amounts should have been stated.) 
jem sonunun j a o 3 o o2 3 wi (Too late ; next week.) : = i i 

T NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
— F x ? : с 4 : and pape rs read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
Degame par “¬. on о 8 0 Oo JO о . 

We cannot unaertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 
METALS. : 1 i 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 

1 Fig, in Scotland ee tom 3 8 83 © o o | which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
Do. d in London (ZE EEE) 9 о 0 9 15 о DESIRED. 

De rs тиса Wales : шы 9 2 2 е We ie compelled to decline pointing out books and 

Corrza— Britis) DOOD «ees giving addresses. : * 
Best selected cake and о z ^ x 5 78 52 5 Any commission to а contributor to write an article із 
Sheets, strong 84 о о 8 о о iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

YsLLow METAL ..............lb. 644. yd. factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 

Man i i in type does not necessarily imply its ра . 

F 6 All communications regarding lite and artistic 
i 33 16 7 6 S 5 2 matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 

Sbeet, English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft. relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 

piad upwards ecsoosasessscsss 18 7 боо О о matters шоша Бе addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
**e*9009090009926006548 .е...:ь 18 27 6 о о о жо? to t е itor. 

Zimc—English sheet ..........t00 27 оо о o о 
Vieille ontagne адаи 22 . 2810 о ооо 
Spelter ee * г. 5 

reer .. rr. . 14 o ө о а о TENDERS. 

UStralian ................. ... 144 10 о 145 ОО Communications for insertion under this heading 
English Ingots ................ Hs 9 5 149 E : should be addressed S 555 ci шом диюен уле 
Banca „ %%% % % %%%%„%„%„ „% „6 6 „„ „„ „ 00 £ 10 Hn. оя 873 . 5. 
Billiton LETETTE % Феезееееевеег ооо o O о publish Tenders unless шде! 5 

or the building - α er; and we canno 
less the amount of the Tender 
OILS, «с. seid 8 hee ich the lowest Tender is under 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, per ton. 26 10 о ооо 100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 

Bolled " „ іп drums, per gal. o 2 4 о o o | reasons.) 51 
” » ўа pipes, per ton. 28 то © O o o | ' * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

1 QU qm drums, per gal. o 2 6 ooo 

ee he „ : : б : x 5 BASLOW.—For the erection of public hall. Mr. E. 

Turpentine, in barrels, per c Ft. 2 2 о о о o | Morewood Longsdon, architect, Bakewell. Quantities by 

p in drums, per gal. .... o 3 4 о o o | the architect :— 

Genuine Ground Enghsh White Masons.—G. & D. Sheldon“ ............ $1,020 
Lead ........... RD: — 25100 ооо Joiner. —S. Staley... 373 

Red Lead ..........., 0. 220 0 ооо Pluimber.—Jno. 9 152 

Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... o 8 o оо ө [All of Baslow, Derbyshire. ] 
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BIRMINGHAM. — For the erection of new Board 
to accommodate 620 boys, for the St Thomas the 

School Board. Messrs. A, E. McKewan & A. J. 

шеш, ош architects, Birmingham, Quantities by the 


Hain & Passmore . . 48, 64 1 


ta ides ... . . 9,600 | Chas. Brealey ...... 8,156 
Wakeham Bros. .... 525 W. H. Oliver ..... . 8,008 
Stephens & Son .... фр 7| Wm. Brealey, St. 

Geo. Setter .... .... 8,790 3 7,772 
t Accepted subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For eight house refuse tip carts, 
for the Borough of Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
Borough Engineer and S or :— 

Glover & Sons, Ltd. .. £28 | Smith & Sous 
Jones & Son......... . 252 Sons, Ltd., Roth- 
C. J. Austin.......... 240 welt Dr Kenen е 
and Carriage Works. 
Informal. { Тыш K Go, Limited. 


FAILSWORTH (near Manchester).—-For taking down 
old property at present occupying the site at the corner of 
Old-street and  Beech-street, Failsworth, and erecting 
thereon shop and dwellings for the trustees of the late 
Wm. Hulton. Messrs, C. K. & T. C. Mayor, architects, 
41, John Dalton-street, Manchester :— 

Andrew Lyall, Abbey Hey - lane, Gorton*....£880 


FOLKESTONE.—For new wing at the Victoria 
Hospital, Folkestone. Mr. H. Percy Adams, architect, 23, 
Woburn-place, W.C. :— 


Add for 
Extra Height 

of Floors. 
Hayward & Paramor ............ £6,666 £129 
A cocle „ % „ „% % 6% „„ „ „%% „%% те 6,625 12$ 
Deinndsss et 6,375 134 
Gregory & Со.................. . 6,195 158 
Prestige & Co add . 5,9087 125 
Castle & Son .................... 5:962 110 
Gough & Co.,* Hendon ......... . 5,874 118 
Fearon (Informal) .............. 5,680 114 

[ tect Estimate, 46, ooo]. 


GOWER (Glam.). — For widening South-road, near 
Parkmill, &c., for the Rural District Council. Mr. T 
Gordon Bowen, Surveyor, Penygraig, Penclawdd, R.S.O., 
near Swansea: 


Contract No. 4. 


Griffiths........ 4381 12 6| Bennett Bros., 
. G. A. Heathfield, 
Thorne ...... 276 11 3 Swansea .. £218 8 7 
Contract No. 2. 
Griffiths .......... 4372 4| Bennett Bros., 
Heathfield, Swan- 
SEAT ss 4276 14 
Contract No. j. 
Griffiths........ 4560 19 3| Phillips& Tucker 
Thorne ....... . 486 11 6 alterstone, 
Bennett Bros... 423 6 3 Penmae 
R. S. O.. £338 14 8 
Contract Wo. 4. 
Griffiths........ 4133 8 o| J. Kneath, Pen- 
Bennett Bros 93 1510| maen, R.S.O.* £62 5 o 
orne ........ 93 13 7 


HANLEY (Staffs.). —For additions, &c., to business 
premises, Trinity-street. Mr. Elijah Jones, architect, 
10, Albion-street, 


uantities by the architect :— 


G. K. Downing.. £1,400 о | C. Cornes & Sons £1,300 O 
W. Н. Johnson.. 1,400 о | T. Godwin 1,276 о 
Colley & Lindop 1,339 9| A. Ward ........ 1,270 о 
W. J. S. Harring- C. Сое БАРЕН 1,267 10 

Un 1,300 0 G. Ellis, Hanley“ 1,255 о 


HE BB URN. — For the execution of street works 
Victoria · road and others, ſor the Urban District Council 
Mr. J. B. Renton, surveyor, Argyle - street, Hebburn 
савын by surveyor:— 


А Maughan: 44,301 17 t1 | T. Callaghan, 
M. D. Young 4,058 5 oj Jarrow" .. £3,774 17 8 
G. E. Sim n 3,998 17 6 


Surveyor s estimate, £3,977 58. 11d.] 


HERNE BAY (Kent).—For the erection of branch 
banking premises at the corner of High-street and 
William-street for Parr's Banking Company, Limited. 
Messrs. Messenger & Adams, architects, Town Hall 
Chambers, Herne Bay: 


Wall & Co. ........ 45,052 | E. T. J. Adams .... £4,070 
Henry Line ........ 4490 | A. S. Ingleton, Herne 
Param or & Sons... 4,450 Bay* ..... КИИР 3,857 
W. W. Martin 4,295 


HERNE BAY (Кеп). - For the erection of a detached 
house in Mill-lane for Mr. W. kins. Messrs. 
NNI & Adams, architects, Town Hall Chainbers :— 
C. W. Welb ........ 4730 | R. & E. Griggs, High- 

P. J. Dunham........ Street? ............ 
West & Piguott 
{ Accepted on amended estimate. 


585 


HERNE BAY (Kent).—For the erection of a cottage, 
West Cliff Drive, Herne Bay, for Mr. George Blaiklock. 
Messrs. Messenger and ams, architects, Town Hall- 
chambers ;— 

С. S. West, Herne Вау.................... 


ILFORD.—For the construction of temporary cart- 
sheds and stores, Ley-street, for the Urban District 


Council :— 

. Jackson ........ £775 Palmer & Co., 5, 

. болген ........ 495 0 Victoria - street, 

V. T. Crosse 375 о] Westminster“. £334 15 


[See also next page. 
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KNOTTINGLEY.-— For the erection of store buildings, 


NIDD (YORKS.).— For the erection of six almshouses 


Pontefract-road, for the Pontefract Industrial Society, | and meeting room, for the Hon. H. E. Butler. Mr. F. H. 
Limited. Mr. Chas. Keyworth, architect, Bank Cham- | Hargrave, architect, Ripon. 


bers, Pontefract :— 
Bricklaying.—G. Spurr, Pontefract*..£443 o 
Jot M. Pease & Son, Pontefract* 299 10 
Plumbing.— C. Eangland, Pontefrect*. б 17 
Slating.—G. Spurr, Pontefract* .... 31 o 
Painting.—W. Thrall, Pontefract* .. 18. o 


ооооо 


| LONDON.—For the construction of an underground 
arene for women on the north side of 8 


T r the Board of Works, ore District. А 
A M Pres Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, White- 
€ a , . -- 


о 
о 


G. Jennings .. 61,928 


W. Gladding £1,567 оо 
Watts, John- 


Patman 
Fothering- 
ham, و‎ 
Park - street, 
Islington* .. 1,581 o o 
& Sons.. 1,497 3 8 


Son, & Co... 1,815 
‘Sheffield Bros. 1,800 
ohnson Bros. 1,719 
Griffiths. 1,700 
Goodall & Son 1,688 
Dolman & Co. 1,675 


——————— 


ТОМОМ. For rebuilding Spur-inn-yard, Borough, 
S.E. First contract, new stables and receiving offices, 


оооооо 
оооооо 


for Mr. H. Bourner. Mr. Stanley Parker, architect, 427, 
Edgware-road, W. :— 
G. Newton, Borough* .................. £45375 


LONDON.—For the erection and completion of three 
houses and shops at Longley-road, Tooting Junction. Mr. 
H. Heath, architect, 34, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 

P. Mounter * .....-.- 12. —— £1,650 
No competition. ] 


м * 


Netherfield Board 


NETHERFIELD.—For_ erecti 
itbread, architect, 


School, near Nottingham. Mr. R. 
Carlton, near Nottingham .— 


BEN Ъздк £5,000 | Теретдіпе .......... 44,342 
дрріеру е суче P» nos Main, Kendall, & 
Cuthbert 4,641 Main . 4,298 
R 4,556 Lewin, Netherfield, 
Harper ............ 4543| Nettes“ .......... 4,205 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For erecting a_ church 
and hall, &c., for the Presb terian Church of England, 
College-road, Newcastle-on- Tyne. Messrs. Badenoch & 
Bruce, architects :— 


Middlemiss T. Hutchinson £9,738 17 8 
Bros £11,607 1; 3| J. Jackson.. 9,666 15 о 
& W. Lowry 11,272 о о| A. Bruce .... 9,537 6 ó 
. Weatherith 10,496 о о | Mauchlin*.... 9,317 о о 
auchan.... 10,387 12 3 

| Heating. 
Stephen Buy £325 | Dinning.& Cooke*.... £260 
Emley & Sons ...... 275 
Electric Lighting. 
г, Reid, Ferens Stephen Buy .. £182 10 o 

Li rada a m o o[S. H. Gowdy .. 128 10 o 

Thos. G. Usher 190 8 о! Falconar Cross 

Carrick & Steven- ЕСАБ, еве 127 10 О 
БОП .. 4e... 185.0 О 1 


° NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For City wire works, 
workshops, and dwelling house at Walker Gate. Messrs. 


Badenoch & Bruce, architects :— 

W. S. Anderson C2, 181 1 9| E. T. George. £1,901 13 o 
Alex. Bruce .. 1,976 2 o|]. Anderson* 1,812 18 o 
W. Baston.... 1,922 6 OJ. Jackson. 1,806 6 5 


‚ ROEHAMPTON. —For detached house for Mrs. Cart- 
wright on the Spencer Lodge Estate, Roehampton. Mr. 
T. Merrison Garrood, architect and surveyor to the 
estate, 172, Fenchurch-street, E.C. :— 


E. Trihe* ........ TERR SX 


C. B. K.SSNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Kos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
HATTON GARDEN, and 20, RAY STREET, | 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address : "BNEWIN : London 


Excavating, Masonry, Bricklay- 
ing.—Robt. Airton, West End- 
avenue, Harrogate*......+.-.+... 41,307 7 © 

Carpentry and rb seg EE - 

ipon*.... 


' Coldbeck, Canal-yard, 554 18. o 
Slating.— . & W. Baynes, Harro- 

ЕНЕ" сео во о2о ень Sioa 7 ӨЙӨ 
Founders and Smiths’ ` Work, 

Plumbing, &c.— Wm. Bellerby, 

Harrogate” iodh os vsscccsscece 193 12 0 
Painting (part only). Jos. Lowley, 

Kirkgate, Ripon* nn 22 о о 
Plastering.—M. M. Bartholomew, 

Scotton, near Knaresbro' *...... 121 0 О 


SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions to 
Osgathorpe House, Osgath -lane, Pitsmoor, Sheffield, 
for the trustees of the late William Wake. Messrs. Hall 
& Fenton, architects and surveyors, 14, St. James's-row, 
Sheffield. Quantities by the architects :— 

Powell & Son ...... 4929 F. Ashforth........ £773 о 


George Carr 920 о Joseph Daniels.... 757 14 
Bee & Son ........ 914 то | J. S. Hanby ...... 670 о 
Maston & Son .... 879 о | E. Hancock, І, The 

Geo. Barnaby...... 872 13 | Nook, Barber-rd* 656 о 
Martin & Hughes.. 825 o [All of Sheffield.) 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Fer the erection of a swimming- 
bath, Northam, for the Corporation. Mr. W. B. G. 


Bennett, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southamp- 


Н. Plascott .. £1,025 14 1 

T. H. Stiles.. 1,166 o o| Dyer & Sons, 
Playfair & Southampton 915 o o 
Toole ...... 1,094 о o| H. W. Bull. 887 o o 


WAKEFIELD.—For the erection of store buildings, 
Carlton, for the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Limited :— 
Bricklaying and Masonry.—Chapman & Sons, 

Rothwell* 


2 
Plumbing.—Barrand & Co., Leeds 104 о 
Painting. —A. & G. Barker, Rothwell*.......... 44 0 
Slating.— Watson & Worsnop, Leeds 40 о 
Plastering.—Thos. Moore, Leeds. 4t 0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 195. per ا‎ e numbers) PREPAID, To all s of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, aT 
&c., 265. = annum. Remittances (payable to DOUGLA 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of °“ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. ae per qu 13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder," by Friday Morning: Post. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QUALITY 


FLETTON BRICKS. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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THE BA | 
| BATH STONE FIRMS, L, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS o 


FLUATE, for Hardening. Waterproofing 
and Preserving aildis Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE, 
ai DOULTING STONE. 

Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating ux 1 dne Co and C. Trask Sa 
Chief Office :— Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, - 
I6, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4, 
Poultry, E. C. The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and “rooms, 


ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 1 
SPRAGUE & CO.S, Lii, 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, | 
4 & 5, East Harding street, 
Fetter- Lane, Е.С. (Арт, 


QUANTITIES, &o., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, | 

METCHIM & BON 0554 

QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND 

For 1900, price 64. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 |4077. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 


In all kinds of Hard Woods. 


Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, 040 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 136 & 188, Hackney Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone: 1319 AVENUE - Jj n 


ASPHALTE (v 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by | 


Preach Asal l 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &c 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E. C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


LONDON, 
359 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices : Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON; N. V. 


sica (зООФЕ 


Ashton Gate Works, Coronation 


> 
CY 


voco HW жм jd تچ چ‎ ٣ ھج‎ 5 
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Clark, Bunnett, & Co. LIMITED, 


ENGINEERS AND Mies 
Contractors to the War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Lord Chamberlaln's Department, 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS and CRANES. STEAM LIFTS. — STEAM ENGINES, 


HAND-POWER LIFTS, CRABS AND JIBS, IRON BUILDINGS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES, &c. 
FORCE AND LIFT PUMPS, CASTINGS IN IRON, BRASS, & BRONZE, Every Description of Builders’ Castings, 


London : 22, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, Е.С. (Late 50, King Street and Rathbone Place, W. ) Works: New Croes, S.E 
And at Paris, New York, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. Telephone—No. 120, Deptjord. 


And at KIRBY ЗТ, No CORKEXION WITH 


Li 3t - ХАА JOINERY A E AC з 
МЕДЕ Wo H. BURMAN, 4 ин 


rankton Road, 
наз ID Peckham, S. E. 
CARVING, TURNING, FRET-CUTTING, MOULDING, . for the TRADE: 


9 


haie. Әнқо ops Sr 


| -PLAIN AND 
A ORNAMENTAL, ye 
for WAILS, HEARTHS. FoRS% A EES 
ЫЎ EMBOSSED. GLAZED, WES 2772 
GI] BRIN TED, PAINTED, 


кы СА MOSAIC 5 ENCAU SIIC. 17 este сё 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS. 97 & 09, ВТ. KARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.O 


Ss س‎ 
2-Ply tor Underiining Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards 
i-Ply for Laying on Joists under Floor Boards to Deaden Sound, &c. ; 

Lirta and Mi gi gr ены ntracta where Willesden Paper has been used, and 
and Samples 


Post Free. 


Water-proof—Rot-proof—Insect-proof. — PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNG. 227225, 
—!. ا‎ x ЕЯ 


ORNAMENTAL CEILINGS AND CORNICES | 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. IN PATENT FI BROUS P LASTER. PRIZE MEDAL CLASS XV., 


In slabs, dry, and ready for fixing. EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1967. 
PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS X. (o | 


George Jackson & Sons, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, |” 
No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. = 


ESTABLISHED 1780. PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS XXIV., P 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1986, | - 
All kinds of Enrichments supplied іп the same material, 


JUROR, CLASS XXX, 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, 


JUROR, CLASS XXVI, 
GREAT RXHIBITION, 1851. 


DENNETT FIREPROOF FLOORS, « 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT OF IRONWORK, CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, ёе. 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE, No. 24. QUEEN ANNE’S GATE (late 5, WHITEHALT), LONDUN, S. M. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


[E IMPERIAL 
Limited. FIRE. zt 0, 1 ou» 


аа —— 


[ 
ever 1,500,000. 
° RSTÁBLISHED 1782. 


PH(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 
87, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 


FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


TO EMPLOYERS, 
‘COMPANY DIRECTORS, &o- 


THE.LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LIMITED 
GUARANTEES FIDELITY. 


Send for complete крс act Balance Bheet, Copy of 
licy, фе. &c. 
' MORTGAGE, DEBENTURE, LICENBE, AND CONTINGENCY 


URANCE. 
Head са 49, CHANCERY LANE. LONDON, W.C. 


RY LA 
ity Office: 066, MOOBGATE STREET, Е.С. 


ACCIDENTS : . 
WILL HAPPEN. 


Especially to.. 
BOILERS, ENGINES, ас. 


You should Ба guard your interests 
by insuring in 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER AND CENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


CHIEF OFFICES :— 


67, KING ST., MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 


insurance and inspection of BOILERS, ENGINES, 
DYNAMOS, MOTORS, and other Electrical Plant. 


Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 
‘WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Aot, Employers’ Liability 
' Aot, and Common Law, Personal Acoident, 
Third Party and Fidelity Quarantee Insurance. 
J. F. L. CROSLAND, M.LC.E., M.I.M.E., 
Chief Engineer. 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
. APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


“The Builder Stupent’s Series, 


Illustrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL. HYGIENE ; or 


SANITARY SCIENCE АВ APPLIED TO BUILDINGS. 
By BANISTER F. FLETCHBB, A. R. I. B. A. 
and H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, XXL B. A. A. M. L. C. k. 


к 


ventilation, lighting, and heating. It is intended to bo of use to 
those entering for any examination in Sanitary Science. 


Be. post free, 434 мы ады W Revised and 


CARPENTRY | AND JOINERY : a 


tuta of Certified 
aubjects by the 


QUANTITIES " "AND QUANTITY 
TAKING, ** = Davia. 


A reliable Hand-book for the Stade Student pure; and simple, its 
being limited to the method of procedure in the production 
wood Bull of Quantities, leaving out those questions of Law and 
other matters that do not come within the r of those for 
whom the мр и бише. em ^ и» E whilst intention- 

avoid confusing en a mass of detail, 
VV ТҮ) 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


This Малта! is written with a view to mest the 

X"e8tudent, to show him how he should write Бұла e sre pagan 
that wijen he has Iaras K 
вро чн te the particular exigencies of any 


» 


London : 
р; FOC RDEINIES, * Builder” Office, 46, Catherine-etres W. C. 


, 
-street, 
S. W. 


Total Pande 


BILLS 


Now Ready, price Four Shillings. - 


LAXTONS BUILDERS 
PRICE BOOK - 


For 1900. 


“Тһе acknowledged standard work of 
reference." 


CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES. 


Together with many useful and important Memoranda 
aud Tables, and Prices and Descriptions of New 


Materials and Inventions suited to the Builder, Con-] 96448 
чаш and Engineer, and all Trades connected there- 


with 
The whole carefully corrected and revised according 
to the present Prices of Material and Labour. Contains 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894 ; 


also the RULES OF PROCEDURE in CASES to be cm 
before the TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL appointed under the 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894; By-Laws of the London 
гош Council and the City’ of London ; also Regula- 
tions by the Council applying to Theatres and other 
Places of Public Amusement; List of Aldermen and 
Councillors of the London County Council; also the 
District Surveyors, with their respective districts. 


Notes of Cases, and Decisions in the Superior Courts. 


KELLY'S DIRECTORIES, Ltd., 


182, 183, & 184, HIGH HOLBORN. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, Е.С. 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers. 


A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY ARCHITECT’S LIBRARY. 


“A Library, a Museum, an Encyclopedia, and an Art 
Sohool іп One. To Rival it as a Book of Reference 
one must Fil! a Boekoase.”—The Studio, 


X HANDBOOK 
ORNAMENT. 


Containing about 3,000 lilustrations of 
the Elements and the Appiication 
of Decoration to Objects. 


By Prof. F. S. MEYER. 


т THIRD EDITION. Revised by HUGH STANNUS, F.R.1.B.A. 


“Тһе Author's acquaintence with ornament amazes, and his three 
thousand subjects are gleaned from the finest examples whieh the 
world affords. As a treasury of ornament, drawn to scale іп all 
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The Architectural Treatment of the New 
Street. 


is fortunate, in 
any case, that the 
definite considera- 
tion of the London 
County. Council's 
proposals for the 
architectural treat- 
ment of the new 
street from Hol- 
born to the Strand 

э› was further post- 
poned at the last meeting of the County 
Council, so that there is time left for some 
further consideration of a scheme which, 
however well intended, seems at present to 
be in a very crude state, and requires a great 
deal more consideration before anything 
satisfactory can be evolved from it. 

We speak of it, for distinction’s sake, as 
the architecture of the new street, but in fact 
it does not appear that the main length of 
the proposed street, the straight portion 
running north and south and terminating in 
Holborn at its northern end, comes as yet 
into the scheme for architectural treatment 
at all. What the County Council seem to 
be at present mainly concerned about is the 
treatment of the crescent-shaped streets 
which are to bifurcate eastward and west- 
ward from the southern end of the main 
avenue, and the blocks facing or nearly 
adjoining the Strand. As at present pro- 
posed to be laid out, there is to be a 
crescent-shaped facade at the south, which 
would form an architectural background to 
St. Mary-le-Strand. Concentric with this, 
further to the north, are two curved streets 
branching, as observed, eastward and west- 
ward from the end of the long straight 
avenue ; and the block thus formed is to be 
further divided by two smaller straight streets 
running north-west and north-east from the 
two extremities of the crescent, and connecting 
with the curved road concentric with it, thus 
cutting off a large triangular block at each 
extremity of the whole site. 

It is evident that this arrangement of 
Streets leaves islands of rather irregular and 


awkward shape for building on, and more- 
over that it gives only too much opportunity 
for indulging in that passion for “rounded 
corners” which has become so prevalent 
of late in laying-out streets. In a letter 
which we print in another column, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes utters a special warning 
against this danger, and observes that it 
was opportune that Mr. Hennings's paper on 
" Street Angles" happened to appear almost 
simultaneously with the County Council's 
proposals, therefore conveying a wholesome 
warning as to the architectural horrors that 
might be in store for us. However, in 
regard to this point we have heard enough, 
informally, to incline us to think that Mr. 
Stokes's fears are exaggerated; that the 
County Council, or those who are advising 
them in the matter, have already recognised 
the undesirability of proposing this kind of 
architectural conundrum at the corner of 
every block; and that attentiom is being 
bestowed on modifying the shapes of the 
building blocks so as to elude this temp- 
tation. 

There are, however, three main points in 
regard to which we fear that serious mis- 
takes may be made, aud to which we will 
briefly call attention. We may first say 
(irrespective of the three points in question) 
that we do not understand why the archi- 
tectural treatment of the long line of the 
main street is so far left out of the 
question. It is surely as important as 
the rest of the problem. However, to 
waive that for the moment, the first of 
our three points is this: the County 
Council do not seem to be aware what a 
large and unreasonable demand they are 
making on architects in their proposals. 
They ask for (1) an outline elevation, 16 ft. 
to the inch, of the Strand frontage, the 
curved street concentric with it, and one of 
the end triangular blocks ; (2) elevations to 
a scale of 8 ft. to an inch of considerable 
portions of all these streets ; (3) sections to 
a scale of 8 ít. to an inch through all the 
front walls; (4) details to a scale of 4 ft. to 
an inch of special features. All this is to be 
done in six weeks' time, and no guarantee is 
given that any of the architects will be em- 


ployed in carrying out buildings to their 
own design. lt may be safely said that no 
architects of high standing will undertake 
that work, under those conditions, for such 
a sum as 1502 Moreover, the County 
Council have since added the following 
additional condition — that “architects in 
preparing their designs shall have regard 
to the possibility of the central portion 
of the site lying between the new cres- 
cent road and the Strand being used for 
the erection of a public building." It is 
impossible to understand what is implied by 
this condition, unless it is that the selected 
architects, besides making all these designs 
for street architecture, are also to throw in, 
as a graceful addition to their scheme, a. 
design for the exterior of a possible public 
building. That would be the last straw. 
The second point is— what is the precise 
use which is to be made of these eight 
designs for street architecture ? It is obvious 
that if eight designs for frontages of streets 
taken en masse are to be made, only one of 
them can be carried out in its entirety. We 
have not received any official definition, but 
what we gather to be the intention seems to 
be this. The object is not to treat any one 
of the streets as a uniform design, but to 
secure a certain harmony of style. With 
this object, the eight architects are exhorted 
all to stick to some variety of English Renais- 
sance, so that there will be that amount 
of harmony between them; and then any 
person who rents a plot in one of these 
streets and wishes to build a frontage on it 
will be restricted to the contents of these 
eight designs, but each building-owner may 
take any slice which pleases him best ox? 
of any one of the eight designs, and erect it. 
Thus Smith may take a front out of design 
A; Jones, who has the next lot, may prefer 
a slice out of design D; and soon. Thus 
is "architectural harmony " to be secured. 
That is the only thipg we can make out ot 
it; and if that is what is intended, there is 
only one thing to be said—it is simply ridicu- 
lous, and moreover it is a kind of scheme 
that no architect worth the name would par- 
ticipate in for a moment. It would be infi- 
nitely better to invite the eight architects to 
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<nter into a competition, and select the best | from а financial point of view," and “that 
set of designs and keep to it, There would | they felt themselves precluded by the terms of 
be something to be said for that; there is|their reference from entertaining other con- 
really nothing to be said for the other idea, | siderations, such as the expediency of obtain- 
and we are quite confident that the Institute ing a fresh supply of perfectly pure water, 
of Architects would have nothing to say to| and the inexpediency of greatly reducing the 
it. The Intentions of the London County | average flow of the Thames." Apparently it 
"Council in the matter are excellent, and we|is the wish of the writer to contribute a sort 
must praise them for such good intentions; of unofficial appendix to the Report of the 
but unless they listen to better advice the Commissioners, so that the important 
whole scheme will be an architectural fiasco. | matters supposed to have been overlooked, 
The third point is in regard to the crescent| shall be duly brought to the light of day. 
frontage which is to sweep partially round|As a result of our own perusal of the 
the St. Mary-le-Strand site. It is very much] Report, however, we gather that technical 
a question whether a straight street should questions were by no means neglected. For 
be carried out on a uniform design or not; example, we find that several eminent engi- 
‘there are occasions on which it is justifiable | neers were examined at great length by the 
to do so, but perhaps in the majority of cases Commission, and amongst them, Sir Frederick 
it is not; at all events, it depends on cir-| Bramwell, Sir Alexander Binnie, Mr. R. E. 
. cumstances, and on the nature of the street Middleton, Mr. Walter Hunter, and Mr. 
. and of the buildings which are to line it.| Charles Hawksley. It is highly improbable 
But it is quite certain that a crescent loses] that these gentlemen would confine their 
. all its architectural effect unless it is carried | evidence solely to “ financial points of view." 
out on a uniform design. The fine effect] Again, we observe that scientific evidence 
of the sweep of the curve is all ропе | was given by the late Sir Edward Frankland, 
if buildings or features are to cut intolSir William Crookes, Professor Dewar, Dr. 
. and project above it and break its continuity. | Shirley Murphy, and other gentlemen who 
In the street lines as at present laid out оп | аге not usually regarded as experts with 
the County Council plan there is а symmet- regard to monetary matters. Finally, we 
rical crescent shown facing the north side of | notice that much of the time of the Commis- 
St. Mary-le-Strand, stopped at each end by|sioners was occupied in considering an 
a square block slightly projecting beyond the | alternative scheme of obtaining from Wales 
‘crescent line, the two blocks also symmetrical | whatever may be necessary ir the future 
‘in position and size. Here is the ground|over and above the 1853 million gallons 
plan provided for a grand piece of architec- | а day, now authorised to be drawn from 
‘tural effect; and if that crescent and its] the Thames,” and there is abundance of 
‘terminations are not built on a uniform and | evidence that the Commissioners have fully 
‘Symmetrical design, a great blunder will be] considered the effects likely to be pro- 
made and a great opportunity thrown j duced on the Thames by present and future 
‘away. It is easy, of course, to say that| demands for water. Bearing these facts in 
‘such a uniformity of architectural treatment| mind, we fear that Mr. Shaw Lefevre has 
renders it rather more difficult to meet the | benevolently taken upon himself a somewhat 
views of intending tenants, or, in other unnecessary labour—at any rate, so far as 
‚words, constitutes an additional difficulty in| part of his letter is concerned. This letter, 
letting; but there are occasions when tuese | however, appears further to aim at the com- 
commercial considerations must give way to | munication of really reliable knowledge on 
some extent. No difficulty is made about] the subject of hydraulic engineering. Mr. 
‘this in other capitals, where architectural | Lefevre tells us he finds it difficult to believe 
effect is more thought of. How did the Place] that the reservoir scheme could be recom- 
Vendôme or the Rue de Rivoli get carried | mended by " presumably sane and intelligent" 
out? The Government in each case were| men; that he is perfectly appalled at the 
determined to have a symmetrical square and] prospect; and that, if a mistake be now 
a stately street, and special interests had to| made, the consequences will be most serious, 
bend to the public interest. What has been! When one man sets himself the task of 
done in Paris can be done in London. proving that several other men are deficient 
| in the desirable quality of sanity, he is very 
seldom successful, and we fear it will be so 
"THE STAINES RESERVOIR SCHEME. lin the present case. We can quite realise 
WIN a letter recently addressed (о the] the astonishment with which Mr. Lefevre 
J Editor of the Times, Mr. G. Shaw | must regard the extensive works conceived, 
Lefevre discusses the scheme of | and partly carried out, by engineers such as 
| reservoirs recommended. by. the | those connected with the Storage of water in 
Llandaff Commission, for the storage of|the Thames valley, but we are not fully con- 
Water in the valleys of the Thames and the] vinced that he has entirely grasped the 
. Lea. On previous occasions we have heard | details of their construction, or the correct data 
the views entertained by Mr. Shaw Lefevre| which are involved therein. The reservoir 
.as to the desirability of bringing water to| now being “made at Staines certainly has an 
London from Wales, and so far as economic | area of about 413 acres and its capacity will be 
questions are concerned, there сап be | rather more than 3,300 million gallons, but 
ao doubt that his opinions are entitled to | the outer embankment does not extend for 
.every consideration. But Mr. Lefevre nearly 44 miles, as its total measurement, 
gow presents himself as an engineering | including the dividing wall across the middle, 
expert, and in this somewhat unaccustomed | is less than the length stated, and the em- 
rôle, he gives a brief discourse upon the|bankment does not, of course, stretch in a 
construction of earthen embankments, which | straight line for anything approaching such 
may not be accepted as entirely authori-|a distance. Inrespect of height, Mr. Lefevre 
tative by those who are familiar with the | is even less accurate, for although the bank 
subject. In the letter to which we refer|has an elevation at one particular place. of 
the suggestion is made that “Тһе Commis- 36 ft. above the surrounding land, the height 
gioners have dealt with this subject only | varies from 22 ft. upwards, ! 
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The next point as to which we find eşi. 
dence of hastily gathered information, is the 
depth to which excavation has been made. 
To say that the ground has only been 
excavated 2 ft. over its greater part, is to 
convey—though, of course, quite uninten- 
tionally—a totally inaccurate impression, for 
as a matter of fact the minimum excavation 
is 2 ft., the maximum 8 ft., and the average 
4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. The thickness of the 
puddle wall in the centre of the embankment 
is stated to be 6 ft. to 7 ft, but actually it is 
7 ft. at the base, diminishing to 4 ft. at the 
top and 4 ft. at the bottom. Passing away 
from these matters of detail, we may now 
consider questions of principle raised by Mr, 
Shaw Lefevre. To begin with, we must say 
that he evidently fails to understand the 
true object of a puddle wall. It does not, 
as he imagines, constitute the strength of 
an embankment to resist the weight of 
water within the reservoir, but is merely 
intended as a watertight core, and the 
whole pressure of water is withstood by 
the solid earth which forms the backing. 
In the present instance, that part of the 
earthen embankment outside the puddle 
wall is 76ft. thick at the base, and the 
weight per yard run of 190 tons fu. 
nishes an ample guarantee of strength. 
The thickness of а  puddle wal 
necessarily varies from case (0 cas 
according to the quality of the material 
available, and, so far as this instance is con- 
cerned, we rather incline to the opinion that 
Mr. Middleton and Mr. Hunter, who are 
responsible for the design of the Staines 
reservoir, are not likely to derive much 
advantage from amateur engineering advice. 
With respect to the criticism that 12 ft. is the 
proper thickness for a puddle wall, we can 
only suggest that the writer in question has 
read something really relative to a retaining 
wall, or to an embankment placed across a 
valley and forming a reservoir which is 
subject to entirely different conditions 
In such work it is а general rule 
to make the puddle of thickness equi 
to about one-thjrd the height of water in the 
reservoir, but even this proportion is subject 
to variation. In America, the internal core is 
sometimes made of comparatively thin steel 
plates, and we.do not think any one would 
expect this material to be regarded as afford- 
ing in itself the necessary resistance to pres 
sure. As to another point raised, that there 
are no reservoirs of the same size in England, 
constructed similarly to the structure û 
Staines, we may say at once there are n0t. 
But there is more than one reservoir ІШ 
London on precisely the same lines, and ui 
question of size is a matter of detail, 20 
in no way of principle. Earthen embank- | 
ments, essentially of the same formation, 
and which have to endure far more 2- 
conditions, are to be found in many parts 0 
the country, and one of the finest of these 
forms the Upper Barden Reservor of the 
Bradford Waterworks. This was constructe 
by Sir Alexander Binnie, and has a height 0 
125 ft. above the bottom of the valley. With 
such an example before him, perhaps МІ; 
Lefevre may feel reassured on the score : 
danger; at any rate, if this comparatve7 
small reservoir at Staines is of so hazardous 
a nature as he imagines, what does he thi 
of the risk attaching to the storage of 3990. 
millions of gallons, which the advocates 9 
the Welsh scheme propose to hold uP 
hundreds of feet above the heads of thou- 
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sands and thousands of confiding inhabi- 
tants ? : 

There is one error of a very excusable 
nature, in the letter to which we have 
directed attention, for the statement that the 
proposed reservoirs will cover an area of 
about 6,000 acres or ten square miles, occurs 
also in the printed copy of the Report made 
by the Commissioners. These figures would 
be correct if the Commissioners had recom- 
mended provision for a total daily supply of 
400 million gallons, but as they have adopted 
the 300 million gallon basis, the necessary 
reservoirs will cover only 2,560 acres, or four 
square miles, in addition to the Staines 
«eservoir of ў square mile. Consequently, the 
total length of embankments will not exceed 
eighteen miles, and the figures of fifty or sixty 
miles mentioned by Mr. Lefevre require 
modification. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the proposed reservoirs are intended to be 
scattered over various districts in the 
Thames Valley, they cannot, one must admit, 


be regarded in the light of adornments to 


riverside scenery. The trouble very often 
«rops up in connexion with engineering works 
that utility and ornament cannot always be 
combined. Waterworks are more necessary 
than railways, and perhaps they are more 
grumbled at, though less unsightly, less 
noisy, and less likely to pollute the atmo- 
sphere. The surrender of four acres is no 
heavy sacrifice for the future benefit of 
inhabitants occupying 845 acres, and whose 
number wil probably reach the total of 
12,000,000 persons before fifty years have 


passed. 
— — 


SUPPLYING ELECTRICITY IN BULK. 


HE refusal of the House of Commons 

M last year to read a second time a 
Bill, entitled “ Electric Power Dis- 
tribution," affecting a large manu- 
facturing area in Nottinghamshire, augured 
badly for the four important Bills on this 
subject which were considered by Parlia- 
ment last week. It was therefore a great 
relief to many when they were read a second 
time and referred to a hybrid committee, 
The discussion was very one-sided, the 
opponents of the Bill basing their op- 
position apparently on the proposition 
that it was opposed to the principles 
of local self-government for a private 
company to be allowed to distribute elec- 
tricity over several local areas. Sir William 
Harcourt, whilst admitting the importance 
of the Bills, suggested that they ought to be 
deferred for another year, so that there 
might be time for mature consideration of 
the principles involved, forgetting, appa- 
rently, that last year’s Bill was approved in 
its main principles by a strong joint com- 
mittee of both Houses. It is extraordinary 
to note that when a politician takes up a 
subject he generally assumes that all pre- 
vious legislation on it has been hasty and 
ill-considered. We earnestly hope that 
these Bills will become law before the 
‘industrial prosperity of this country is 
further weakened as compared with other 
countries, 

As the Bills are very similar, it will be 
Sufficient to describe the one which is most 
‘Strongly attacked, namely, the South Wales 
Electrical Distribution Company. To show 
how the interests of the Local Authorities 
have been safeguarded, we may mention 
that the Company has no exclusive rights 
Clause 35), that no retail consumer can be 
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supplied except with the consent of the 
Local Authority (Clause 34), and that the 
undertaking may be purchased in forty-two 
years at a fair market value, with no addi- 
tion for goodwill (Clause 2). 

The company wishes to build three stations 
at Neath, Pontypridd, and Pontypool, each 
of which is іп the centre of a coal mining 
district, and to supply “electricity in bulk” 
by a network of mains to the county of 
Glamorgan, and the western half of 
Monmouthshire. The district supplied is a 
busy manufacturing one, containing steel and 
copper works, tin-plate factories, and, most 
important of all, collieries. The area of the 
districtis over a thousand square miles, of 
which only a little over sixteen are 
supplied?by Local Authorities. The average 
price charged at present is 5d. per unit. 
The new company asks for authority to 
make a maximum charge of 2d. per unit and 
the promoters expect that they will be able 
to supply it at a much lower rate. Abroad 
many manufacturers can get power from the 
public mains that pass their doors at id. or 
even less per unit. Now jd. per unit 
corresponds to io/. per horse power per 
annum, and steam power in this country 
costs about 254. per horse power per annum. 
Hence the British manufacturer who makes 
his own steam power is severely handicapped 
as compared with the Swiss or American. 

The importance of immediately establish- 
ing central power stations near the coal pits 
and distributing electricity in bulk cannot 
be overestimated. The recent developments 
in electrical practice, especially the use of 
three-phase currents, have made the problem 


of distributing power considerable distances 


aneasy one. The problem has been worked 
out thoroughly by several engineers, and it 
seems that electricity can be manufactured 
as cheaply from coal near the pit-mouth as 


it is manufactured by hydraulic machinery 


abroad. 

The Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 and 
1888 were absurdly favourable to Corpora- 
tions, but the history of electric lighting 
since then has not justified this favouritism. 
We believe that they have spent under 
twelve millions of the ratepayers money on 
electric lighting and traction schemes. Com- 
pare this with the 300 millions spent in the 
United States during the same period. It is 
possible to travel nearly the whole of the 
240 miles between Boston and New York by 
electric tramway. How far could we get 
between London and York by this means? 
Although the Corporations have been so 
sadly lacking in enterprise and initiative, 
yet they have been expending the rate- 
payers’ money freely in organising a for- 
midable attack on the Bills promoted by 
private companies. The Times, in a strongly 
written leader, states, Electric lighting and 
electric traction are among the ‘rights, 
privileges, and duties' claimed for munici- 
palities, They have not used their rights, 
they do not appreciate their privileges, and 
they are indifferent to their duties or exces- 
sively inept in performing them." There are 
one or two exceptions to this statement, but 
it applies to many hundreds of municipalities. 
We fail to see how they could possibly com- 
bine amongst themselves so as to manage 
such an important undertaking as the sup- 
plying of wholesale electricity. | 

Cheap electric power has revolutionised 
many industries abroad. We may specially 
mention the many important chemical in- 
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dustries in Germany. It has also had a 
great social influence. The effect of the 
introduction of steam was to centralise 
industries into large factories. The intro- 
duction of electric power has, if anything, 
the opposite effect. At St. Etienne, in 
France, there are some thousands of workers 
engaged in making ribbons, laces, fringes, 
and similar ornamental work. In 1891 the 
Electrical Company of the Loire was estab- 
lished to supply power both to the town itself 
and to the surrounding country. The current is 
generated at two water-power stations and 
three steam stations and distributed over 
twenty-four parishes by a system of mains 
over seventy miles in length. Three thou- 
sand of the hand looms are now worked by 
electricity in the workers’ own homes. Some 
of the master weavers possess two or three 
looms which are superintended by them- 
selves and the members of their family. 
There is much to be said in favour ot this 
state of things from the point of view of the 
political economist. In this country the 
introduction of cheap electrical power would 
be a great boon to humble workers in many 
industries, enabling them to compete success- 
fully with the large manufacturers. 


— фе и 
NOTES. 

Housing of the THE Bill brought in by the 
Working Government to amend the law 
Classes ; ` 

in regard to the Housing ot 
the Working Classes does not, so far as 
regards the rural question, go so far as the 
suggestions contained in our recent leader 
on this matter. It makes it a little less 
difficult for a District Council to erect and 
manage workmen's cottages, but it does not 
hand over the matter to the County Council. 

The Act ot 1894 will still remain unused. A 

District Council has not sufficient indepen- 

dence to take up a housing policy. A County 

Council has at once the independence and the 

larger view which are necessary. A District 

Council is also exposed to suggestions of job- 

bery. The new Billis a mere sham so far as 

the rural districts are concerned. Itis better 
in regard to towns. To enable a munici- 
pality to purchase land outside its bound- 
aries for workmen’s dwellings is a move in 
the right direction. Not, however, that it in 
any way meets the difficult problem as to 
how certain classes who must be near their 
work in the centre of a city are to be housed. 

The Bill is, like all the social measures of 

the present Government, characterised by 

weakness and want of breadth. There never 
was a Government which has made so little 
use of great opportunities. Сы 


AT the London Institution last 
week, Professor Silvanus 
Thompson gave a lecture on 
electric locomotion. With the aid of very 
numerous lantern slides thrown on a screen 
he reviewed part of the history and nearly 
all the present systems of electric traction. 
Beginning with photographs of the electric 
cars running at the Paris Exhibition of 1881, 
and made by Messrs. Siemens & Halske, he 
traced the evolution of the modern electric 
car through all its intermediate stages. The 
overhead systems at Bristol, Dublin, and Milan 
were shown. The Bristol tramway, he said, 
was laid on typical American lines, and was 
similar to hundreds of others. Іп his 
opinion, however, the overhead system was 
now in the zenith of its popularity, and 


Electric 
Locomotion. 
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would probably soon be superseded by greater part, of the working classes, forms 
something less unsightly. In suburban dis- | portion of the former Latchmere Common, 
tricts it was perhaps permissible, but it was | appertaining to the waste land of Lord Spen- 
quite out of place in crowded thoroughfares. | cer’s manor in Battersea and Wandsworth ; 
The slotted conduit system was next de-|after the passing of the Poor Relief Act, 
scribed, and then the various surface contact | 1831, the then lord of the manor consented 
systeme, finishing with a description of the to the enclosure, by the churchwardens and 
one invented by the lecturer and Mr. overseers, of a part of the old common, in 
Walker. One advantage of this invention is | order that it might be rented, for purposes 
that by the use of a double skate beneath | of cultivation, by the industrious poor. The 
the car the necessity of using the rails larger portion of the enclosed area has since 
for the return circuit can be eliminated, remained for the benefit of allotment 
aud hence the danger of the corrosion of|holders. The rest was taken, yet it seems 
gas and water pipes by leakage currents improperly, for building sites, In 1887 the 
avoided. He also described a novel short | Battersea Vestry introduced a Bill—which, 
circuiting device ;he had invented which | however, was lost upon its [first reading— 
made it impossible for any of the studs on | for a purpose similar to that of the present 
the track to be left alive after the car had project. The London County Council's Bill, 
passed over them, As there will be shortly | which was read a second time last week, will 
working in South London alone over a hun- | enable the Vestry to acquire half of the 
dred miles of electric tramways, and as the allotment-lands for the erection thereon of 
capital already invested in this new industry | workmen's dwellings, to reserve about 
is over twenty millions, it was of the greatest | four acres for a children's recreation ground, 
importance to sift the relative merits of the | and to take up the remainder for the laying- 
various schemes. He anticipated that in the | out of reads and footpaths. 

next five years the capital invested would be 
increased at least five-fold. Various Swiss 
and American railways worked by electricity 
were also described. The prospects of these 
railways in this country were never so bright | the increase 
as at present, and we had no intention of 
falling behind America in this matter. 


THE popularity of the system 
of electric wiring known as 
"free wiring" seems to be on 
amongst corporations. The 
National Electric Wiring Company enter 
into an agreement with the corporation to 
wire consumers’ premises free of initial cost 
THAT portion of the Metropolis | provided that the consumers pay a penny 
south of the Thames which is | extra for every unit consumed, the payment 
supplied with gas by the Gas| being made along with the meter bills, and 
Light and Coke Company is admittedly of | collected by the corporation. Particularly 
little or no value to the company on account | favourable terms are offered to the con- 

of the clause which compels it to sell gas|sumer. If he is ‘satisfied with the electric 

within this area at the same rate as that | light, then he has the option of purchasing 

charged by the South Metropolitan Com-|the installation, after five years, at an 

pany; an obligation which, owing to less|agreed price; but if it is unsatisfactory, 

successful management, it is unable profit- | then he has no trouble about fixtures, and a 

ably to fulfil, The South Metropolitan Com- | new tenant is not bound to take over the 

pany is willing to relieve the Gas Light|agreement with the National Company, 

Company of this portion of its district| From figures published recently by Mr, 

but is not willing to pay the Gas Light|Vesey Brown, the Electrical Engineer to the 
Company's price or to submit the matter to | Lincoln Corporation, it appears that the 

arbitration. The questions arise: What |class of consumer attracted by “free wiring" 

value can be placed upon a business carried is а very profitable one. Although their 

on without profit ? and, What is the value of | meter bills may not be large, yet their de- 

a gas-works of an out-of-date description | mand for current is a steady one. In the 

situated upon an inconvenient site? If the |first year's working of the Corporation light- 

London County Council are really deter- | ing station at Lincoln twenty-five per cent. 

mined to, sooner or later, follow the example | of the consumers had their wiring done by 

of Birmingham, Manchester, and other] the National Company. This is the more 

towns, and undertake gas manufacture | significant as gas is only 2s. 1d. per 1,000 

as a municipal business, it is exceedingly | cubic feet there, and the electric light is not 

improbable that any such opportunity as the | particularly cheap. The method of charging 

present of acquiring this important gas- | for the electric light is based on the “ maxi- 

consuming area at a low cost will ever occur | mum demand" made by a consumer during 

again. The data brought forward by various | the quarter, For those units consumed, on 

gas engineers last year before the Powers of | which he gets a rebate, the National Com- 

Charge Committee, showing that this area | pany only charge him a halfpenny towards 

was unprofitable to the Gas Light Company, | the expense of the wiring. “Free wiring 

could now be used to combat that very heavy | seems to have met the demand of those who 

claim for compensation which will assuredly | hold their houses or shops on short tenan- 

be made at a later date if an attempt be |cies, and are naturally averse to putting in 

made to secure the same property. fixtures which they may have difficulty in 
€—€———— ae persuading their successors to take over ata 

UNDER their“ General Powers” | reasonable valuation. 

Ақшасы. Bill, as introduced into the 
Battersea. = House of Commons, the Lon- 


“ Free 
Wiring.” 


An Opportunity 
for the London 
County Council. 


Two burglaries that w - 
e : | ere com 
ouncil seek for owers which Insecurity of mi ed at ( 'Ornw 1 


shall enable the Battersea Vestry to acquire, Regents-park, a few da S ago 
mainly for building purposes, the garden | show how inadvisible it is to plan Pe 
grounds, covering more than eleven acres, flats of that kind with several sets of 
locally known ав the Latchmere Allotment | staircases which Open into the street, and 
Lands. The land, which lies in the midst | not to make any provision for the attendance 
of a dense population, consisting, for the ofa hall-porter at each street door. In the 
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one instance the thief, who had been se 
loitering about the premises during some 
days before, ascended the stairs at nine 
o'clock at night, opened, with a key, de 
door of a vacant flat on the fifth floor, whence 
he made his way along the gutter, being 
partially screened by the? parapet, to the 
adjacent flat, where the occupants were at 
home. He opened the window of a room in 
which two children were asleep and secured 
about twenty-five pounds’ worth of jewellery, 
&c. Returning by the way he had come, he 
left an empty cash-box and jewel casesina 
room of the vacant flat. Singularly enough 
the flat he robbed was entered one nigit, 
four or five years ago, when the thie 
mounted the stairs, opened an unlocked door 
leading on to the roof, where he found a 
ladder conveniently hanging for his purpose. 
He used the ladder for his descent to the 
gutter, and made off with various articles of 
considerabie value, On that occasion, too, 
the occupants were at home and in the 
adjoining room. Іп the other instance the 
tenant contributed to her own loss, for 
expecting a visit from a relative during her 
absence for a brief while, she tied the key 
to the outside handle of her door; returning, 
she found herself the poorer by more than 
30. 
— 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Organising Committee of the Filth 
International Congress of Architects, presided 
over by M. Alfred Normand, has prepared the 
list of its members, and has formed a sub- 
committee whose duty is to prepare a list of 
foreign members. The subscription has been 
fixed at 25 francs. The programme comprises 
three principal questions: artistic copyright 
in works of architecture (a question referred 
forward by the Fourth International Con- 
gress, held at Brussels іп 1807); the teaching 
of architecture in various countries; and the 
question of cheap dwellings in all countries. 
Correspondence should be addressed to X. 
Poupinel, General Secretary, 45, Rue Boissy 
d'Anglas, Paris. | 

The Salon of 1900 will be held in a tempo- 
rary and simply constructed building now 
being raised on the Place de Breteuil. The 
opening will take place on April 7. All works 
of architecture must be sent in before March 18. 
The vote for the composition of the jury wil 
take place on March 20. The amount of space 
being very limited this year, the jury will 
reserve the right to apply the regulation ptr 
mitting the exclusion of any work not strictly 
necessary for explaining ome or any 
drawings. e i all 

The past few weeks have shown considera д 
progress іп the general work at the gea 
Exhibition, but although it is stated offici TA 
that everything will be quite ready for a 
opening day on April 15, the present state : 
the work does not by any means give 5 
promise that this will be so. The work on н 
Champ de Mars appears to be the ma 
behindhand; a number of the buildings are 
not yet completed; that of the Chatea 
d'Eau particularly, which will play а 
portant part in the working of the gnarl 
Although the building itself will се 1) 
not be finished in time for the opening, М 
is probable that every effort will be ma 2 
complete the important water service МЕР е 
water from the Seine to the top dé 
building, whence it will fall over a 
to the level of the Champ de Mars, Ж 
thence into the new machine gallery. B 
use in the condensers of the steam "En: 
&c., before returning to the river. il de 
water service is not completed early, it w) = 
impossible to set the engines, and the Ho 
sponding shafting to work the machines 1n аҚ 
interior of the Exhibition, in working Dein É 
The interiors of all the buildings are hich 
painted in a delicate green colour, at 
harmonises very well with the, pn 
tone of the wall decorations, which n 
nation has to undertake on its own с. 
count. The decoration of the va 
English sections has just been comme 
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The immense Salle des Fétes raised in the 
centre of the old Galerie des Machines is 
rapidly being decorated with plaster and 
colour, but will hardly be ready for the 
opening ceremony. The Alexandre III. bridge 
is now completed, and the four fine lions, due 
to the talent of the sculptor Gardet, may be 
seen in front of the decorative pedestals on each 
side of the entrances to the bridge. The build- 
ings of the Esplanade des Invalides are well 
advanced, the exteriors are now being painted 
in various brilliant but effective colours, 
and the exhibitors’ work in the interiors 
is well advanced. On the Quai d'Orsay the 
buildings of the various nations are all nearly 
completed, and the general effect from the river 
is very attractive. The English Royal Pavilion 
now only requires a few touches on the exterior 
for completion, and the various firms com- 
missioned to decorate the interior are putting 
their work rapidly in hand. There is now 
little doubt that this exhibition will be an ex- 
ceedingly fine one in every respects ; at one 
time it was feared that the undertaking, far 
surpassing previous exhibitions, was too great 
aone to be brought to a successful result, but 
with the allowance of three weeks’ or a month’s 
delay after the opening day all will be ready. 

The last vestiges of the old Palais de l'Industrie 
are now disappearing, and the vista along the 
magnificent new avenue between the two new 
Fine Art Palaces, across the Alexandre ITI. 
bridge, as far as the dome of the Invalides and 
between the temporary buildings of the Exhibi- 
tion on the Esplanade des Invalides, now gives 
a good idea of the future effect of the avenue 
when the whole building work is quite com- 
pleted and the present scaffolding taken down. 
The Grand Palais is by no means finished as 
regards its interior, but the facade along 
the Avenue, now that the sculpture work 
is being uncovered, is very effective. The 
sculpture on the exterior of the Petit Palais 
is also nearly completed—the two interesting 
pediments with sculpture by M. Peyrot, the 
bas-relief, representing Science, and the bas- 
reliefs of groups of children by M. Carlés 
are very fine. M. Injalbert has decorated the 
panel of the main entrance with a bas-relief 
representing the Ville de Paris, cherishing the 
Seine languidly reclining at her feet, sur- 
rounded by figures of the Muses and of Apollo, 
whilst on the right and left hand are figures 
representing the Ocean and the Mediterranean 
bringing their offerings. М. Charles Des- 
vergnes has adorned the opposite facade with 
two charming groups, symbolising Archzeology 
and History. 

The fitting of the giant Siderostat of M. 
Gautier is now nearly completed. The tele- 
scope, which is nearly 200 ft. long and 5 ft. in 
diameter, is already in its place, and the dome 
of the siderostat, weighing 70 tons, is nearly 
complete. The mirror alone weighs 4 tons, 
11 objective has a diameter of a little over 


The immense Celestial Globe, due to the 
ingenuity of M. Galeron, architect, although 
having been much delayed by the recent 
strikes, is now nearing completion as far as 
the construction itself goes. The sphere re- 
presenting the universe is 150 ft. in diameter, 
and the small globe representing the earth, in 
and on which the spectators will take their 
place, is 20 ft. in diameter. Inside the larger 
sphere is another globe of a diameter of 
115 ft. The ground on which this immense 
construction is built was compressed by means 
of heavy weights falling from a great height, 
а system which has been much employed in 
the work of the Exhibition. The foundations 
are formed of a system of iron rods embedded 
In cement, called the Matrai system. M. 
Galeron has been skilfully seconded in his 
scheme by Mr. Roy, a well-known architect. 
The municipal committee of Vieux Paris," 
which, during the two years of its existence, has 
already contributed to the preservation of many 
historic remains, is preparing for the Ville de 
Paris Pavilion in the great Exhibition, an in- 
teresting reproduction of the old plan of the 
Tapisserie, well known to archieologists, 
Which was executed between I512 and 1547, 
but has long since been destroyed. Ап arch:eo- 
logical plan will indicate the excavations 
carried out by the committee. A geological 
Plan will give the composition of the subsoil 
of Paris. In glass cases will be placed the 
arms and objects of all kinds found during the 
excavations. A series of drawings and photo- 
graphs, executed under the direction of M. 
Detaille, will illustrate the principal curiosities 
of old Paris, In the collection will figure 


especially the view of the ancient hunting 
pavilion of the director of the Gobelins under 
Louis XV., which will be shortly demolished, 
and which is one of the best specimens of the 
French architectural taste of the eighteenth 
century. The collection will include, also, the 
plan in relief of the Place de Greve, which is 
now the Hotel des Invalides, 

M. Jules Guiffrey, Director of the Manufac- 
ture des Gobelins, has decided on the choice 
of the wall-hangings and carpets for exhibiting 
at the coming Exhibition. There will be 
forty-nine pieces of wall-hangings and six 
carpets. Amongst the artists who have made 
the designs are MM. Jean Paul Laurens, 
Joseph Blanc, Albert Maignan, Libert, Jacques, 
Luc Ollivier- Merson, and Lavestre. The 
largest of the wall-hangings measures 7 metres 


by 5. 

М. Roty, the eminent medallist, has already 
modelled a commemorative tablet of the Paris 
Exhibition. It represents the century which is 
just concluding by a female figure holding in 
her hand the torch of progress, which a young 
winged genius representing the twentieth 
century is eager to receive from her. Over 
her head is the foliage of an oak, on which 
strikes a ray of the sun, with the dates “ 1801- 
1000.” On the other side of the tablet is repre- 
sented, beneath a garland of roses and laurel, a 
perspective view of the Avenue Alexandre III., 
as seen from the Champs Elysées. On this 
face is also the inscription, “ Exposition Univer- 
selle Internationale de 1900." М. Roty is also 
executing two other medallions, commissioned 
by the department of the Seine, and by the 
Municipality of Paris ; the first commemorates 
the building of the prison at Fresnes; the 
second the addition of the waters of the Avre 
to the Paris water supply. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on Mon- 
day at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, when 
the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year 
was elected. The Chairman moved: “ That, 
subject to her Majesty's gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of archi- 
tecture be presented this year to Professor the 
Commendator Rodolfo Lanciani, Correspon- 
dent de l'Institut de France, D.C.L., Oxon. 
[Hon. Corr. M. Rome]." This having been 
agreed to, the ninth general meeting (business 
and special) of the Session 1899-1900 was held, 
when the election took place of candidates for 
membership under By-laws 7,8, and 9. The 
following gentlemen were elected: as Fellows: 
D. B. Niven, of London ; W. E. Riley, Super- 
intending Architect to the London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W.; and H. H. 
Wigglesworth, of London. As Associates: 
F. H. Allen, Northampton; W. H. Ansell, 
London; S. E. Barrow, Lancaster; F. W. 
Ashton - Buckell, London; T. J. Byrne, 
London ; Bessie Ada Charles, ,London ; 
D. McLeod Craik, London; A. H. Foster, 
Belgravia, S.W.; F. Foster, London; S. H. 
Hamp, London ; J. H. W. Hickton, Walsall ; M. 
Honan, Liverpool ; H. E. Illingworth, Leeds ; 
A. R. Keighley, Liverpool; T. A. Moodie, 
London ; J. E. C. Shield, London ; J. E. Spain, 
Rand St. Oswald, Wragby, Lincs.; R. H. 
Spalding, London; F. Taylor, Aylesbury ; R. 
Traquair, London ; T. Tyrwhitt, London ; H. 
Watts, Plymouth. As Honorary Fellow: The 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

A further special general meeting was then 
held, when the adoption of the following re- 
commendations of the Council was moved by 
the Chairman and carried :— 

I. That in By-law 25 the words “thirty-six " 
in the first line be altered to“ thirty-eight,” and 
that the word “two” in the second line of 
Section (a) be altered to four. 

2. That in By-law 29 the second sentence be 
altered so as to read, Any Associate shall be 
eligible to serve as an Associate-Member of 
Council." 

3. That in By-law 3o the word "three " in 
the seventh line be altered to“ six; and 
further that the words “but the names of 
members of the existing Council shall be dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk "Ве omitted from the 
samc by-law. 

The meeting then terminated. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Journal includes an article on 
* Venice" by an Italian contributor—Signor 
Pompeo Molmenti ; and a melancholy article 
it is, but one that every one should read. It is 
partly a description of Venice of the last century, 
partly an account of the gradual process of 
destruction of the poetry and beauty of Venice 
which is now being carried on under the 
auspices of municipal authorities who look 
only to the present апа future, and for whom 
the great past of their city has no charm and 
no sanctity. Venice the unique is being 
ravished from us bit by bit, and there seems 
no power of staying the hand of the spoiler. 
Will no American millionaire buy Venice 
while yet there is some of it left, and immortalise 
his name by keeping the city unaltered as a 
possession for the world ? 

The Architectural Review (Boston, U. S. A.), 
Vol. VII., No. 2, is entirely occupied, as far as 
the illustrations are concerned, by Mr. Ernest 
Flagg's large scheme for the proposed rebuild- 
ing of the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis ; a very large scheme with a very 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts appearance about it, and 
concerning which there is no information as 
to whether it is really a practicable scheme or 
only an architect's fancy. We observe, by the 
way, that the Architectural Revicw never gives 
its readers any information in regard to the 
plates, which are left to speak for themselves. 
This seems an omission, In the case especially 
of buildings which are being erected for 
modern uses, a little information as to the 
materials employed; the special conditions 
under which the architect had to work in 
regard to site, requirements, &c. ; and the cost 
—would surely add to the value of the illustra- 
tions. Among the contents of this number is a 
lecture delivered—it is not stated where—by 
Mr. Lethaby, on “Тһе Place of Gothic Art in 
Civilisation ;" a couleur-de-rose sketch of the 
medizeval cathedral іп its relation to medizval] 
life; picturesque and eloquent, but presenting 
the usual fallacy of medieval enthusiasts in 
considering only the picturesque and artistic 
aspect of medieval life, and ignoring altogether 
the superstition and violence which were ram- 
pant іп those days. Twenty-four hours, or at 
all events a week, of actual medizeval existence, 
could we resuscitate it, would probably go a 
good way towards clearing people's concep- 
tions on this point. All that is left to our per- 
ceptions is the beauty of medieval art; the 
other side of the picture has vanished, though it 
may be pretty well gathered from history, for 
those who do not wilfully shut their eyes to 
recorded facts. The nineteenth is a better 
century to live in than the thirteenth, despite 
the cathedrals. 

The Studio (February 15) includes an illus- 
trated article by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott on " A 
Country House." The plan is a pleasant and 
original one ; the interiors of the rooms illus- 
trate the ideal of the writer, that “we should 
begin by such a humble standard as is implied 
by the mere omission of the vulgar, and then, 
when our homes are purged of all vulgar and 
painful things, let us add by slow degrees, with 
careful and exclusive choosing, such few and 
choice ornaments as may be required." This is 
an excellent position to take, but is it quite 
necessary to begin by reducing things to such 
excessive simplicity as in the sketch of “Тһе 
Hall & Bower” on page 35? This suggests 
to our mind the tap-room of a country public- 
house, rather than the home of cultured 
people. However, there is no doubt that 
vulgarity and commonplace have such a hold 
on the fittings and furniture of dwelling-houses, 
that perhaps a little exaggeration in the oppo- 
site direction is almost necessary in order to 
produce any effect on the tastes and habits of 
the day. In the same issue a long article is 
devoted to the works of Mr. Sargent. The 
author of the article appears to be conscious 
of Mr. Sargents limitations :——" He is а 
clever man... perhaps a great one, but 
he has no sweetness, no suavity of manner, 
and prefers to caricature the defects of a 
peculiar type than to seek out those latent 
possibilities of idealisation which it is the duty 
of every self-respecting painter to discover at 
all costs. This is perhaps not intended as the 
opinion of the writer (Mr. A. L. Baldry) so 
much as an expression of the manner in which 
Mr. Sargent's art strikes the average beholder. 
This criticism, however, has to some extent we 
think ceased to be true; it was perfectly 
true of Mr. Sargent’s portraits some years ago, 
but he is gradually outgrowing it and settling 
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down intoa more central position and broader 
sympathies. We agree with the verdict that 
on him has descended the mantle of Velas- 
uez "—more, that is to say, than on any other 
living painter. 

The Berliner Architekturwelt gives front and 
quadrangle elevations (but no plan) of the new 
municipal buildings at Berlin ; a dreary though 
respectable piece of architecture. The decora. 
tions for some of the German restaurants for 
the Paris Exhibition form a portion of the 
illustrations; they seem to have adopted the 
worst side of recent French taste in furniture 
and decoration. Among the new buildings 
illustrated the Hohenzollernschule at Schóne- 
berg is a design of some picturesqueness and 
originality. 

The Engincering Magazine contains an in- 
teresting article on “ Secretiveness in Indus- 
trial Works, considering the question under 
what circumstances secrecy is or is not bene- 
ficial or desirable. Generally speaking the 
author (Mr. Outerbridge) is in favour of free 
interchange of information, as being for the 
general good and general progress. Among 
exceptions he mentions, for instance, a judicious 
arrangement of standard machines so as to 
tend to enlarge output and lessen the cost of 
production ; this would not be patentable, and 
the manager might reasonably wish to keep 
the idea to himself. Among the other con- 
tents of the number is an article on “Тһе 
World’s Supply of Copper.” 

Feilden’s Magazine includes articles on 
“Modern Appliances in Gas Manufacture,” 
“Pneumatic Tools and Appliances,” and the 
continuation of an interesting illustrated 
history of the construction of the North Central 
Railway — of course from an engineering 
point of view, and containing a good deal of 
information as to special difficulties met with 
in the construction of the line, and the manner 
in which they were met. 

The Fortnightly Review, which is very largely 
occupied by articles bearing on the war, con- 
tains also one by Mr. H. H. Statham entitled 
“ The Truth About Ruskin,” the main drift of 
which is that Ruskin was a great prose-poet 
and exercised a great influence in stirring up 
public enthusiasm about art, but that as a 
teacher—in architecture especially—he is totally 
fallacious and misleading. 

Blackwood, true to its traditions (every one 
must remember General Hamley's admirable 
travesty, “ Mr. Dusky's Criticisms on Art "), has 
a trenchant onslaught on Ruskin, every word 
of which is true as far as it goes, only the critic 
rather shuts his eyes to the redeeming sides of 
Ruskin’s character and writings. He sums 
up—"If the all important thing be not the 
author's message but his manner of delivering 
it, not what he has to say but how he says it— 
if, in brief, matter counts for next to nothing 
and form be all in all — then Mr. Ruskin 
occupies one of the foremost places in the 
ranks of our English prose-writers.“ We 
recommend Ruskin devotees to read thearticle ; 
it is a little rough, but it will be good for them. 

The Contemporary Review contains also an 
article on Ruskin signed “ Julia Wedgwood,” 
and which, though that of a devout admirer, 
is neither commonplace nor one-sided. It 
conveys, we think, very correctly and in a 
sympathetic manner the kind of influence 
which Ruskin had in promoting a love for and 
observation of nature on the part of those who 
had it not in themselves. In regard to the 
waves and the clouds “ Ruskin,” it is observed, 
“ did for every reader what spectacles do for а 
short-sighted person." No, not quite for every 
reader. All persons are not shortsighted, 
either mentally or physically; a fact which 
seems to be rather overlooked by many 
who may, no doubt, say that their own eyes 
were opened by Ruskin; but they have no 
right to speak for others whose vision is not 
similarly limited. The Contemporary also con- 
tains a thoughtful article by Mr. Robert Donald 
on “Housing the Poor.” He points out that 
few of the municipal housing schemes have 
directly helped the poorest class. The Guinness 
Trust buildings are mentioned as the only 
housing scheine which gets really "down to 
the poverty line.“ But this Trust, we must 
observe, is really eleemosynary, since its pro- 
moters are content with 3 per cent. returns, 
which go to erect more buildings, The follow- 
ing suggestion is made at the close of the 
article 

Behind the liousing problem is the land problem. 
Unless some portion of the burdens now borne by 
houses ate transferred to the sites on which the 
houses stand, rents will always remain high, and 
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the community, as a whole, will be creating wealth 
which does not bear its fair share of taxation. It 
has been said that a house in the suburbs of a city 
is six times the value of its site, but a site in a 
crowded centre is six times the value of the house. 
While the house deteriorates, becomes ‘unfit for 
human habitation,’ the value of the land on which 
it stands increases. Were this site valued and taxed 
as a separate asset, the burden could be spread over 
house and land on a more equitable basis.” 


Scribner contains an article by Mr. G. F. 
Pentecost on “ The Renaissance of Landscape 
Architecture,’ by which rather vague term 
the writer seems to imply the designing of 
formal gardens. From an English point of 
view the article is rather out of date, as it only 
repeats the kind of advice and criticism with 
which we have been familiar for a good 
many years back. ‘New York at Night,” 
by Mr. Jas. B. Carrington, is a picturesque 
subject affording opportunity for some effec- 
tive illustrations. Under the heading “Тһе 
Field of Art" is some talk as to the in- 
fluence of the photograph on portraiture. 
The only new remark however seems to be 
that the multiplication of photographs has led 
to a demand for greater accuracy of represen- 
tation in painted portraits, which is possibly 
true. As to any probability of photography 
taking the place of portrait painting, all the 
several contributors to the discussion ‘are 
(wisely) agreed that there is no chance of such 
a result; people have still, and always will 
have, too much value for the individuality of 
interest in a portrait by an able artist. 


The Century has no article bearing on art, but 
contains two engravings from Turner by Mr. 
Timothy Cole The Building of Carthage" 
and the *Témeraire." The latter is hardly a 
success; it is too black and does not sym- 
bolise fully the colour of the original. The 
“Carthage is a fine translation into a broadly 
handled wood -engraving. The article on 
“The Warfare of Railways in Asia" is, as 
might be expected, rather political than engi- 
neering, but it may interest those who are 
likely to be concerned, either in a financial or 
in an engineering sense, with railway develop- 
ment in Asia. 

Harper, though a good number (Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's new story on Roman 
ground seems to us, so far as it has gone, the 
best thing she has written), contains nothing 
specially of artistic interest. 

Lougman's Magazine contains a very inte- 
resting paper by Mr. E. B. Shuldham on 
" Colour in Relation to Temperature." The 
idea of looking into the subject occurred to 
the writer when observing that, among the 
roses on the table at a dinner party in a heated 
room, a light-coloured rose gave a sensation of 
coolness to the touch, while a red one did not. 
This might have been association of the idea 
of warmth with what is called a “warm” 
colour, but the writer subsequently had his 
idea tested at the Normal College for the Blind 
at Norwood (as well as on a good many other 
occosions), when there seemed no room for 
doubt that certain colours gave a sensation of 
warmth to the touch as contrasted with others. 
The suBject is rather new and the article is 
worth attention. 

The Revue Générale contains an article by 
M. Arnold Goffin, which, in the form of a 
review of an exhibition of religious art, enters 
into the question of the position of religious 
art in the present day. M. Gotfin appears to 
indicate that on the Continent and in Catholic 
countries, as in England, there is to be found 
among the clergy a great deal of false taste for 
a conventional religious art which is in reality 
a mere shallow imitation of the forms of 
medieval art without their spirit. The great 
defect, he considers, of modern religious art on 
the Continent, as with us, isthe want of genuine 
and sincere feeling — the mere adoption of 
forms from which the spirit is absent. 

Moring's Quarterly contains a well-written 
article on “ Siena, Its Architecture and Art." 
By the way, in stating the fact that “ Siena is 
essentiallv a Gothic city," we think the author 
makes quite a mistake in the remark that * her 
position on the hill-tops settled that, if it be 
true that the level lines and broad masses of 
Classic building require the widely spreading 
plain for their fitting development." The con- 
trary is the case in practice. Level plains are 
the country of tall spires, and the level lines of 
Classic buildings contrast most effectively with 
irregular lines of hills and rocks : witness the 
Acropolis at Athens. 

The .Intiquary includes a short notice, with 
a sketch, of Headington Cross, Oxford, and an 
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article, by Mr. G. L. Apperson, on a rather 
curious and out-of-the-way subject, Ide 
Early History of Manifold Writers and Copy- 
ing-Machines.“ | 

The Gentleman's Magazine includes a shot | 
notice of Ruskin Hall—the Poor Un; 
College,” which gives information as to this 
institution and the way it is managed. 

The English Illustrated includes a popular 
article on "^ Famous Railway Stations,” among 
which is numbered the small country station 
Brough in Yorkshire, which claims to be pre. 
eminent in England for horticultural display, 

We have received also the Pull Mall Mag- 
zine and the Genealogical Magazine. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF CENTRAL 
STATIONS.* 


THE subject on which I am privileged to 
address you this evening is one which at frst 
sight might not, perhaps, be considered of 
general interest. The popular idea of a centra 
station is a plain, factory-like building, usually 
with a large chimney stack—a mere home for 
machinery—in the design and construction of 
which cost is a primary consideration. As 
such, it does not appear to be a structure 
which appeals particularly to the architect 
This idea is only correct to a very limited 
extent, and a closer consideration of the sub- 
ject will, I am confident, disclose that, although 
the raison d'être of these buildings is to protec 
the machinery and plant, and the staff working 
them, they are very far from being mere 
shelters or enclosures for machinery. They 
are already buildings of some size and œn- 
siderable importance, possessing many points 
capable of architectural expression, while іп 
regard to special points of construction they 
are, even in their present stage, full of interest 

In the design of these structures the engineer 
and the architect are very closely connected, 
and they already afford opportunity for the 
exercise of both the science and art of o 
struction, and in the future this must be even 
more the case if they are to be really suitable 
for the important purposes they are designed 
to meet, and I hope to-night to show that the 
architect, accustomed as he is to apply his 
knowledge of building methods to many 
widely different purposes, will find full scope 
for his art in the design and construction of 
central stations. These buildings are frequenti 
called electric light stations, and the title orig 
nated in the early days when lighting was the 
principal purpose for which the current T 
required; but this is no longer the case 
the name “central station for generating eet: 
tricity,” called shortly central station, 15 nov 
more frequently used, and 15 а much bette 
term to employ. 

Before preceeding to consider the ine 
in detail, it will not, perhaps, be out of place, 
first of all, to explain what a central station 15 
what was its origin, to review shortly its кй, 
lopment, to consider its present use and 15 ! 
ficance, and what purposes it 15 design i 
meet. From this we shall most easily ice | 
what considerations govern the design of 
structures, and what points should be kep с, 
view when deciding on the most suitable ы | 
struction to adopt, in order to meetin the i 
complete manner all the conditions es j 
in these buildings. А central station,! DS 
a co-operative establishment in whi are 
mechanical power required by a largen "i 
of persons is concentrated on one $ е 
worked under one management, and a ا‎ 
a centre the power generated 1s distri ic 
all who require it. It is the outcome 5. | 
progress, and is one of those works hes 
involve the adaptation of known ШШЕ cit 
requirements, the novelty of the aE ы 
in many instances amounting almost o 5 7 
tion. The effect is to oe е m 
and time of the indivi d material inst 
all installations 9 
f manu: 


' Mr. C 
* A lecture delivered at шеге Hall by 
Stanley Peach F. R. I. B. A., on [arch 1. 
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structing “irrigation centres" (many of which 
are, I believe, in operation to this day), brought 
into cultivation large tracts of land which 
otherwise would have remained desert. A 
modern instance of the immense benefit which 
is derived from works conducted on the prin- 
ciple of the central station is the irrigation 
centre established in 1849 by Brigham Young 
in the mountains above the great Salt Desert 
in Utah, by means of which this desert was 
converted into one of the most beautiful and 
fertile spots in the world, and a people were 
not only enabled to exist, but to work many 
industries and amass great wealth by the 
water power. 

Many other forms of central stations will 
occur to all of you, such as those for distri- 
buting hydraulic power, steam, hot air, gas, 
&c., but those which chiefly engage our atten- 
tion to-night are central stations connected 
with the generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity. It is immaterial for what purpose the 
current, when generated, is used, nor is it any 
longer necessary or desirable to differentiate 
between stations which supply power for trac- 
tion or lighting purposes, as within a very short 
time both will be combined in nearly every 
station, 

The process of exciting electricity from a 
passive to anactive state, which we call genera- 
tion, is at present usually accomplished by 
steam-driven machinery, and no doubt many 
of my audience will be inclined to say at this 
point: there have been machinery houses, 
boiler rooms, and chimney shafts of all kinds 
and for innumerable purposes ever since steam 
came to revolutionise the world, and that there 
is no necessity for central stations to be dif- 
ferent from them ; but it must be remembered 
that the amount of power generated in these 
buildings hitherto has been relatively small. 
It was used in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant, and its application was confined to a 
particular purpose. In central stations the 
power developed is already very great, is daily 
increasing, and will shortly be immense. It is 
distributed to any point at which it may be 
required. It can be used simultaneously for 
innumerable and widely different purposes—to 
illuminate a house, to cauterise a wound, to 
turn a lathe, to work a lift, to forge a cannon, 
to solder a joint, or propel a train. Ап inter- 
ruption to the working of the machinery 
department of, say, a mill or factory practi- 
cally affects only the particular business con- 
cerned. The interruption of the supply of 
power from a central station might plunge a 
city or district in darkness, stop the traffic of 
the tramcars, and generally disorganise various 
industries dependent on it. Once started, it 
must work uninterruptedly day and night, year 
in and year out. It is in such respects primarily 
that central stations differ from what has been 
done in the past, and it is these differences 
which, re-acting on the buildings, necessitate 
new arrangements and special methods of 
construction. 

The origin of the central station then is of 
considerable antiquity, but its modern develop- 
ment, viz., the central station for supplying 


could be used at a distance from its point of 
generation. 

_ The foregoing sketch of the origin, use, and 
importance of central stations would not be 
complete without a reference to the legal and 
commercial history of the industry of the supply 
of electricity. As you all know, buildings are 
subservient to legal regulations, to which an 
architect must have regard when preparing a 
design ; but, as will be seen later, the laws in 
force when central stations were first required 
did not altogether cover the new and, in some 
respects, distinctly special conditions. In re- 
gard to both the industry and its buildings, 
the commercial and legal history are one. 
The whole industry of “ Commercial Electric 
Supply" was almost strangled at its birth by 
the laws which it called into existence. The 
subject was approached by Parliament with a 
nervous dread of granting a monopoly. In its 
anxiety to avoid this, conditions were imposed 
which gave the Local Authorities power to 
purchase the undertakings on such terms that 
commercial enterprise was made impossible. 
This was in 1879, when, although a Select 
Committee expressed the opinion that “ electric 
light is an evolution of scientific discovery 
which has been in active progress during the 
whole of this century,” and although the object 
of this committee was to advance that progress, 
yet the Act of 1882, which was the outcome of 
their deliberations, brought the industry prac- 


tically to a standstill for a period of nearly 
eight years. 
sixty-nine provisional orders granted in 1883, 
only seven now remain in force and little or 
no work was done under them, and that from 
1884 to 1887 only five were granted at all, of 
which none now exist. The whole matter had, 
therefore, to be raised again, and an amend- 
ment Act was passed in 1888 which greatly 
modified the onerous purchase clauses of the 
Act of 1882, with the result that in 1889-1890 
178 orders were applied for ; eighty-six were 
granted, of which sixty-nine are still in force, 
and progress became active once more. Work 
was carried out, I believe, in every case. 


This is shown by the fact that of 


As soon, however, as buildings of some 


importance became necessary new difficulties 
cropped up. 
sible under the existing building laws to con- 
struct the kind of buildings necessary. For- 
tunately, however, about this time a new 
Building Act was in contemplation. 
buildings erected, and in course of erection, 
proved conclusively that some alteration of 
the law was necessary, and that concessions 
must be made in their favour. 
tions were 
Council, who were promoting the Bill and 
it was pointed out to them that it was im- 
possible at the moment to foretell what the 
future requirements of these buildings would 
be. The Council and the Committee who were 
considering the Bill took a broad view of the 
whole question, and a clause (203) was inserted 
in the London Building Act of 1894, which for 
all practical purposes exempts these buildings 
from the provisions of the Act, subject to the 
approval of the London County Council. 
This was a great gain, and shows not only 
the importance which the subject had now 
assumed, but also how the enterprise was 
gradually freeing itself from legal trammels, 
and how, as these were removed, it made each 
time greater and still greater strides. 


It was found practically impos- 
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Representa- 


made to the London County 


Under the present Building Act the architect 


of a central station is now given a fairly free 
hand. The County Council from time to time, 
as plans have been submitted for approval, 
have considered them with the same open 
mind with which they approached the question 
when it was before Parliament, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the central 
stations which have been built since the Act 
was passed, and those which are being built 
now, are not only well adapted to their 
purpose, but are as strong and fireproof as any 
other buildings carried out strictly in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Act. 


Last year saw yet another new phase, which 


is not only the greatest concession of all, but is 
one that will, if I mistake not, give rise to 
further immense developments in the industry, 
and will bring about great changes in the 
buildings. 
additional type of central station. 
ment, recognising that electric supply com- 
panies are great public bodies, and that the 
public interest is best served by facilitating 
their operations, passed the Electric Lighting 
(Clauses) Act, 1899, by which sites for buildings 
can now be acquired by compulsory purchase, 
and central stations need no longer be erected 
within the boundaries of the district they 
supply. Further, the practical effect of the 
Act is that buildings erected on sites acquired 
in this way possess certain privileges, among 
them being 
action for causing a nuisance or for annoyance 
arising from vibration, and other matters 
inseparable from building operations, and 
which cause building owners and architects 


It will probably also introduce an 
Parlia- 


immunity from injunction or 


much trouble. Such is very generally the 
legal position »f the industry. 

Now as regards the commercial aspect. 
There are now 438 bodies (municipalities or 
companies) in the United Kingdom possessing 
provisional orders for the supply of electricity, 
of which 101 are now supplying current ; fifty 
more will shortly do so. Nearly 300 central 
stations have been erected in the course of the 
Jast eleven years, of which all but a few are 
complete, and many more will shortly be com- 
menced. Machinery of over 400,000 h.-p. has 
been put in; over 100,000 h.-p. being in 
London alone ; the current generated is suffi- 
cient to illuminate over 12,000,000 lamps of 
8 c.p. each, or their equivalent ; over 160,000 
consumers are taking current for various pur- 
poses, and the districts allotted contain upwards 
of 20 millions of inhabitants. The capital 
invested in the industry exceeds 32,000,0001. 


(of which about 8,000,000/. is represented by 
London companies), and with that of the allied 


manufacturing industries called into existence 
and supported by it, 58,000,000/. 

This brings us to the end of both the legal 
and commercial history of the subject. It has 
taken, perhaps, rather more than a fair share 
of the time at our disposal, but the points 
which are vital to a successful design for a 
central station are to be found in the history of 
the industry, its development, present magni- 
tude, and the future which lies before it, and 
to this end this portion of the subject must not 
only be studied but thoroughly mastered. 

A simple illustration will make the develop- 
ment clear. Before you are a large number 
of plans of central stations. The small plan 
is that of a central station commenced in 1886- 
87 at Little Chapel-place, Broadway, West- 
minster, and was among the first that gave a 
public supply of electricity in London. The 
plan of St. Luke's central station of the County 
of London and Brush Provincial Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited, erected nine 
years later, is a fairly typical recent Вапа. 
Both plans аге to the same scale, } in. to 1 ft. 
On closer examination you cannot fail to be 
struck by the marked difference in arrange- 
ment and construction. The power con- 
tained in St. Luke’s station is more than 
seventy-five times greater than that in the 
Broadway station. I also show the plans of 
the station now in course of erection by the 
Battersea Vestry, and therefore, of course, a 
still later building. Below the plan of St. 
Luke's is the site plan of one of the latest 
types of stations shortly to be commenced for 

e Central Electric Supply Company. This 
is toa scale of 22 ft. to I in. You will observe 
that, although to a very much smaller scale, the 
area of the site covers nearly the same extent 
of paper as the }-іп. plan of St. Luke's. The 
Broadway Station has a cubic capacity of 
16,384 cubic feet ; St. Luke's Station a capacity 
of 1,736,128 cubic feet ; the Battersea Station 
a capacity of 2,300,000 cubic feet. The station 
of the Central Electric Supply Company, when 
completed, will have a capacity of no less than 
15,500,000 cubic feet. 

This illustrates the development by size in a 
general way, but the engineer could tell you 
of much greater and far more important 
mechanical and electrical changes and pro- 
gress which it is neither my province nor 
within my power to explain. These changes 
do, however, affect and modify both the design 
and construction, and, though we cannot to- 
night deal with the cause, we shall see the 
effects in the arrangement and construction of 
the buildings as the views of some central 
stations and of the principal divisions are 
exhibited. As they pass before you I will 
explain the general arrangements which 
obtain at the present time, and point out 
special features which assist in our final con- 
sideration of the subject. In this way you 
will, I trust, get a much better idea of the 
matter than any verbal description of them, 
room by room, could give you. The views 
wil be presented as nearly as possible in 
chronological order, commencing with the 
earlier stations. 

(At this point slides giving views of the prin- 
cipal rooms of the following stations were 
exhibited on the screen :—Chapel- place, 
Eccleston-place, Davies-street, Millbank-street, 
Masons-yard, Carnaby-street, City-road, Chel- 
sea, City and Waterloo Railway. | | 

Round the room are a large number of 
designs, and among them some specially inte- 
resting plans which will repay examination. 
Those of the South London Company's Sta- 
tion show the combination of a central station 
with a dust destructor, kindly lent for exhibi- 
tion by Messrs. Kincaid, Waller, & Manville, 
the engineers and architects. There are also 
other plans and details which will give you a 
fair idea of the arrangement and construction 
of many kinds of stations both in London and 
the provinces, the Macdonald Road Station of 
the Edinburgh Corporation (of which the draw- 
ings were kindly lent by the architect, Mr. 
Cooper, and Professor Kennedy, the engineer) 
being one of them. The first part of this 
station is now complete, and the station when 
finshed will be a large one. The elevation 
possesses considerable architectural merit, and 
it has not by any means a factory appearance. 
The stations of the Corporations of Oldham, 
West Hartlepool, Belfast, and many others will 
give you some idea of what is being done in 
other parts of the country. 

It now only remains to deduce some points 
which must be borne in mind in the design 
to indicate some of the conditions which affect, 
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o produce a structure which will not only] quickly as possible. АП these things must 
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is of sufficient value to compensate for the 
want of tie in the lower parts of the structure 
which the use of separation in any form 
entails. At any rate, in some central statins J 
where, instead of partial separation, an efficient 
tie has been constructed at the foundation 
level the effects of mechanical vibration, with 
the same kind of engines and a similar 
arrangement of plant, are not worse than in 
those buildings in which such partial separa. 
tion has been adopted. 

Many things which may be included in the 
generic term “ elastic foundations” have been 
suggested and tried as a means of over- 
coming this troublesome factor, and although 
in isolated instances of a single small [ 
engine such devices have met with some 
measure of success, I believe that in 
no instance have they been effective in 
central stations, and that in everv case where 
they have been adopted not only has no good 
effect been obtained, but other and more serious 
difficulties, such as damage to steam pipes and 
plant, have resulted from them. They have 
now accordingly been generally abandoned. 
Many years ago this subject was very caretully 
investigated and enquiries were made in to, | 
believe, eighteen cases in which various 
foundations of this kind had been tried. Ай 
were failures and have since been removed, 
The worst of this system of construction is that 
it is delusive, and for a year or two thing: 
frequently go on all right, and generally the 
mischief is not discovered until it has become 
serious and something happens. In connexion 
with marine work the subject has also been 
most carefully studied, and so far no arrange- 
ment of elastic or cushion foundation or fixing 
for engines has been discovered which is bene- 
ficial. The best results hitherto obtained, not 
only in the United Kingdom, but also in 
America and on the Continent, have been by 
using heavy foundations of great rigidity. | 

The unequal temperatures which exist in 
these buildings must not be disregarded and 
the structure as a whole and every pat 
in relation to every other part must be 
free to move, somewhere. Some fixing. Ol 
course, is necessary, and where the members 
of the structure should be fixed and where 
they should be left free to move should receive 
careful attention. The combination of free- 
dom with fixing presents many difiicultes 
An admirable system was devised for the 
construction of the Crystal Palace which wil 
well repay examination. Of course, it would 
be impossible to adopt exactly the same system 
in central stations, but the ingenuity of the 
jointing of that building is such that it cannot 
fail to suggest modifications which may assis 
in overcoming these difficulties in more modern 
types of constructior. The individual members 
of the structure should be rigid in themselves 
more particularly so in these buildings than 
is usually required. It is difficult to secure 
strength of structure in buildings which are 
badly balanced or unequally loaded, as central 
stations necessarily must be. Girders a 
tinuous over many points of support, or ПЁ 
connexions where separate girders abut, are ? 
be avoided. 

It is impossible in the time at our 0150311 0 
even enume ate many other points of impe 
tance which should be considered in the a rande 
ment of the miterials in order 10 e 
strength, but sutticient has been said to indica | 
the general lines that should be 1 
Materials must be selected for durability 2 | 
well as for strength, because it is difficult an | 
expensive to either repair or even clean o 
these buildings, and the proceedings Hee 
involve risk to the machinery. Майне 
must also be kept as low as possible. ‚Те E 
portant objects which these buildings n 
expected to serve can only be Secum 7 
avoiding possibility of risk of interruption i А 
every kind, and, inasmuch as that of 52 
be eliminated by the use of incombus А | 
materials, no other kind should be used. * 
contents of the buildings are already расо К 
incombustible, and therefore this point = 
not present any scrious difficulty at presen td 
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general idea of what he proposes to: do. 
If offices are required, this part of the building 
will naturally be designed by the architect, 
and, as you have seen in the views of the 
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wishes to call the attention of the special 
trades concerned to the fact that the generosity 
of single representatives should not prevent 
the remaining firms in that trade from con- 
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Carnaby-street Station, nothing is wanted be- 
yond the usual and convenient arrangements 
met with in the offices of any other important 
company. It is as well to provide room for 
extension as the requirements of the staff in- 
crease, as the undertaking developes. The 
arrangement of rooms and the comfort of the 
engineering staff, the ventilation and hygienic 
arrangements of the buildings, are the province 
of the architect. Ventilation and light must be 
considered together, and every part of the 
building must not only have free circulation of 
air but daylight must pervade every part. 
Artificial light can never compensate for the 
absence of daylight, and. mechanics’ work, 
which may be wanted at any time, or in any 
part of a central station, ie more quickly and | 
better done by. daylight than. at .any other 
time. | "ED IE И, 
And last, but by no means least, it rests with 
the architect to make the most of those points 
of the building which can legitimately be 
accentuated to produce architectural effect. He 
canarrange the masses of the building in good 
proportion and can make the most. of the 
characteristic features of the various materials 
which it is necessary to use, in order to obtain 
a pleasing effect and, by utilising the features of 
the поо to the best advantage, can Railing 
give these buildings such severity and dignity. Allings. | ; ; 
as their magnitude demands and Without which ке оч, Drew, & Co.—Two 54-in. Double 
they can only be masses of building which will : 2 : : 
disſigure instead of improve any neighbourhood Mears. W M FE R 
in which they may be erected. . , |The Fireproof Partition Syndicate, Limited.— 
I have endeavoured to place the points 200- vds. “ Cunnah-Wright " Partition. 
before you rather in the form of notes capable | Messrs. Jacobs Brothers & Co.—50-tons Portland 
9 веса, рео, oo 5 the Cement. 
elucidation of the minor details of the subject, 7 АНОН. 
іп order that the application may be wide, and eer SONAL ausi нав 


of this Association was held at St. Martin’s 
Town-hall, Charing Cross, on the 27th ult., for 
the purpose of receiving the Report of the 
Council, the statement of accounts, the election 
of President, &c. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Thomas Gregory, President. 

The Council, in their annual Report, stated 
that although the building trade has, for the 
past year, maintained its phenomenal brisk- 
ness, there are not wanting indications of a 
reaction. The past year had witnessed one of 
the most stubborn labour struggles of the past 
decade. The lock-out of society plasterers 
commenced on March 6, 1899, and lasted over 
fifteen weeks, During the dispute many 
council, committee, and sub-committee meet- 
ings were held; deputations waited upon 
H.M.'s Office of Works, the. Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the Surveyors' Institu- 
tion; delegates attended meetings held in 
Bromley, Croydon, Wimbledon, Wandsworth, 
and other places; district committees were 
formed; frequent conferences were held 
with various branches of the trade. Some 
hundreds of plasterers were brought over from 
the Continent to meet the requirements of the 
trade. After negotiations between representa- 
tives of the Council of the National Association 
of Master Builders and the Executive of the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers, 
an agreement was соте to and was signed оп 
May 30, 1899. This agreement, however, has 
proved of little or no use, as the society plas- 
terers persistently refuse to work for builders 
who employ non-society plasterers, and the 
black. listing of firms still continues in the 
N.A.O.P. monthly reports. The funds of the 
Association had not yet recovered from the 
large and necessary expenditure incidental to 


tributing cheques to meet the cost of labour in 
putting these materials together. The brick- 
makers in particular are reminded that although 
Messrs. Eastwood & Co. have given the 
material (750,000 bricks), there is no reason 
why the other brickmakers should not help in 
paying for the bricklaying. ' 

Mr. T. F. Rider, the Hon. Secretary, pre- 
sents the following list of additional contribu- 
tions, and calls special attention to the assistance 
the workmen are giving in spite of the inclement 
weather which has of late been considerably 
hindering their work and earnings. 


Contributions in Kind, — — 
Messrs, J. Tylor & Sons.—Sanitary. Equipment for 
the Recreation Housse. 
The Crittal Manufacturing Company (Вгаіпігее),-- 
| The entire Metal. Casements for a Pair of 
. Homes. | 
Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co. (Glasgow).—Rain- 
water Pipes, Gutters, &c., for One Home. 
Messrs. Greaves, Bull, & Lakin.—Selenitic Lime for 
^ Six Homes and Service Block. | 
Messrs. Ctoggan & Co.—Three 450-gallon Cisterns. 
The Albion Clay Сотрапу.--Тһе: Inytercepting 
Traps, Gullies, S e. 522 
Messrs. Wm. Oliver & Sons—The Wood for 
2,500 ft. super. of Cupboard Fronting. . . . 
Messrs. David Rowell & Co.—750 ft. of Iron 


therefore more useful to the greater number. Mr. Charles Wall (Chelsea) eeeeeeesseeeetsseee 4.2 O O the lock. out but ever effort must be made to 
ee . . ч » WhLAL ICS Wall. 6 У. . 

tis probable tat opinions will dilter upon | Workmenof Mr Charles Wall 27. n 4 © | sce inen оп a siat footing, The 

many of the points on which I have touched, | workmen of Messrs. Ashby & Horner... 5 12 9 Council were anxious to place on record their 


but every point has been carefully considered, | Messrs. Colledge & Bridgen (Wolver- high appreciation of the eminent services of 


and in every case I have endeavoured to give] hampton) .......................... 5 5 o|Mr. Benjamin I. Greenwood, Past.President, 

DE d not only of my own experience | Workmen of Messrs. De Grelle, Houdret, | during the 1осК-ош. D had соп- 

at of others. СО; ымыны P 4 12 ©] gtantl arisen in respect to emarcation 

I am confident that electricity has a future | Workmen of Messrs. J. M. Macey & Sons 4 10 0] of. ot between bricklavers and plas- 

before it, not perhaps as great as that which | Messrs. Ashby & Ногпег..................... .4 7 S3|terers, rc floor and wall-tiling; between 

steam had, but still a great future; and that | Workmen of Mr. Benjamin Wells -....... 318 O|bricklayers and plasterers, rc fixing block 
gradually the buildings connected with it Workmen of Messrs. Nicholls & Clarke 3 10 o y 1 E 


The Workmen and Staff of the Sub- partitions; between bricklayers and tilers, 


will be more important and of much greater |. | re roof tiling ; between bricklayers апа 
general interest than they are at present. cu EN. Taylor & Son .. ia 17 б | pointers ; between joiners and Біріне! makers. 
I trust that some of the points that I have | Builders’ Collection at Wolverley (per Mr. These differences seriously affect the trade, 
mentioned may assist in solving some of the | Henry Smith). . .. . .. . . . . . . . 2 2 o|and the Council had endeavoured to bring 
difficulties which are certain to arise in build- Mr. Benjamin Wells ........................... 2 2 о about a mutual understanding between the 
ings for new purposes called for as scientific | Workmen of Messrs. Edward Harris & contesting parties. A special gcneral meeting 
research gives rise to new industries, and if Sons ............ —— —— € IIS о| Was held in St. Martins Town Hall on 
this should be so, the time which we have | Workmen of Mr. J. J. Quirke ............... 1 10 o December 14 last, when applications were 
spent in considering central stations to-night | Workmen of Messrs. Woodward 8 І 6 3 read for advances in wages and alterations in 
will not have been Wasted. 1 3 Humphreys, Limited 1 5 6|the working rules from the carpenters and 
кз Workmen of Mr. W. E. HIlIi.. I 4 6 | joiners, the plasterers, and the labourers. 

| Workmen of Messrs. Barnes & Со. ...... т 1 „These applications are receiving the close 

THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE | Bridgwater Master Builders’ Association 1 І o attention of the Council, who, acting upon the 
NATION: Workmen of Mr. Walter Ford ............ 1 1 of resolution passed at the above special general 

Workmen of Messrs. Rider & Son (per meeting, are endeavouring to secure an effec- 

HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. ^ Mr. R. George) Sa EEN 10 б | tive and binding conciliation rule as an essen- 

THE Executive of the Building Trades’ Gift | - ا‎ tial preliminary to the consideration of any 
have much pleasure in announcing that in| | i further agreement. It is intended to remove 
response to the unanimous request of the} BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COM- |the. headquarters of the National Associa- 
stewards, Messrs. George Trollope & Sons | MITTEE. — tion of Master Builders from Liverpool 


have very kindly consented to act as the 


builders of the Homes of Rest for Discharged |. : : 
Prevention Committee in respect to fire tests 


include further tests with floors constructed 
under the minimum requirements of the Lon- 
don Building Act. There will, further, be a 
number of Reports on the various forms of 
patented or specially-made partitions, the fol. 
lowing being the names of firms who have 
either applied tor tests or whose partitions are 
already under investigation :— 


The London Non-Flammable Wood Company, 


Soldiers, to be erected at Bisley. 

The Executive also announce that, thanks to 
the generosity of the Right Hon. Lord Pir- 
bright, P.C., the site for the Homes has been 
extended by an additional two acres, with the 
result that the property is now well rounded 
off, and the buildings can be grouped in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, as chairman, is further 
able to announce that the result of the first six 
wecks’ work on thisscheme as ending March I 
has been a collection of gifts in kind to the 
value of 12.500/. (taken at trade prices), and a 
monetary collection of over 1,000/., making 
13,500/. in all. To complete the scheme, 
another 5,000/. in cask is urgently required, as 
well as gifts in kind to the value of 6,o00l. 
Considerable quantities of timber, joinery, 
lime, cement, and facing bricks are still re- 
quired, but particularly timber, the firms 
connected with the timber trade being con- 
spicuous by their absence on the lists of 
donors. 

Regarding such materials as stock bricks, 
glass roofing materials, paint, &c., in respect 
to which the entire quantity required has been 
presented by individual donors, Mr. Sachs 


THE future arrangements of the British Fire 


Limited. — Match - boarded partitions of non- 

flammable wood. 

The Gypsine Brick Company.—Partitions of gyp- 
sine bricks. 

The Mural and Decorations Syndicate, Limited.— 
Partition of special lathing. 

The Fireproof Partition Syndicate, Limited.— 
“ Cunnah-Wright " partition. 

Messrs. J. A. King & Co.—Mack's partition. 

Messrs. D. Anderson & Co., Limited, and Messrs. 
Broadbent & Co., Limited (jointly).—Studd parti- 
tions filled in with slag wool. 

The testing operations, which had to be 
somewhat retarded owing to the inclement 
weather, will be resumed in the middle of 
March, the tests being held, as before, 
approximately fortnightly, on Wednesday aíter- 
noons until the middle of July. 


to London. During the past year the Asso. 
ciation has been affiliated to the South- 


Eastern Counties Federation. The Council 


would point out that London, being the largest, 


best organised, and by far the most important 
centre, is expected to take an active interest in 
perfecting the scheme of federation. Bearing 


upon this matter, the Council wish to emphasise 


the fact, that, during the lock-out, their deputa- 
tions to the architects and surveyors were 
received in a friendly manner, and sympathy 
was expressed by the members of those pro- 
fessions for the builders. Firm and practical 
cohesion amongst employers was more 
necessary than ever, and the Council would 
urge the members to be willing to make sacri- 
fices of time, energy, and money to protect 
their trade and personal interests. The ques- 
tion of apprentices was a matter of serious im- 
portance to the trade, and is receiving the 
attention of the Council. The Council draw the 
attention of members to the important case of 
Crowshaw versus Pritchard and Renwick, where 
Mr. Justice Bigham held that an estimate when 
accepted becomes a binding contract upon the 
builder. The Council are glad to report that a 
considerable addition has been made to the list 
of members. The Council gratefully acknow- 
ledge their obligation to the members of the 
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various committees, and they record their 
appreciation of the services of the secretary, 
Mr. T. Costigan, during the past most trying 
year, when his energy, tact, and capacity for 
work have proved invaluable. 

The Report and balance-sheet having been 
read and adopted, the following officers were 
elected: — As President, Mr. Charles Wall, 
Chelsea; Senior Vice-President, Mr. W. F. 
King (Wm. King & Son); Junior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. J. Lough (Stimpson & Son, West 
Bromwich) ; treasurer, Mr. E. J. Brown (Brown, 
ро» & ; Blomfield) ; and auditor, Mr. H. S. 

oster. 

— M 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE ninth meeting of the session was held 
at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., on Friday, 
March 2nd, Mr. W. B. Hopkins in the chair, 
when Mr. J. Humphrey Jones, B.A., read a paper 
entitled The Question of the Model By-Laws.” 
In commencing his paper Mr. Jones dealt with 
the origin and necessity of building by-laws, 
and the nature and modifications of the Model 
code sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board, and also the way by-laws have been 
administered in the past, with their effect upon 
building generally. Mr. Jones considered that 
the country had generally benefited by the 
observance of by-laws with regard to airiness, 
wholesomeness, and security from fire, but 
owing to the rules not being elastic they 
had greatly favoured, in the smaller type 
of house, a very stiff and extremely ugly form 
of building. As a remedy against this it was 
suggested that the Local Government Board 
should be more careful to grant only such 
powers as were really required, as has been 
suggested by the Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, who have con- 
sidered the subject lately. ‘Lhe principal 
model by-laws were considered in detail, and 
Mr. Jones described the suggested amend- 
ments to them, supporting generally those 
adopted by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects committee. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. C. H. 
Brodie, who strongly supported the ideas of 
the Institute committee, especially the pro- 
posal to divide the by-laws into sections and 
adapt the sections to the needs of the district ; 
and also the appointment of a Tribunal of 
Appeal, it being quite useless at the present 
time to appeal to the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. H. V. Crawfuth Smith considered that 
one great defect in by-laws was caused by 
their being drawn up by engineers who had 
no appreciation of architecture, and who, 
through lack of knowledge of design, caused 
considerable difficulties, such as the carrying of 
the party wall through the roof. One cause of 
the failure of by-laws, he considered, was due 
to the miserable pay and worse treatment 
which municipal surveyors and building in- 
spectors received, and strongly advocated a 
right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board in the case of officials dismissed from 
office, as is allowed to the medical officer of 
Health. 

Mr. G. H. Smith supported a suggestion of 
the last speaker that no external walls of 
dwelling-houses, unless covered externally with 
rough cast, cement, or tile hanging, should be 
of less thickness than 14 in. He also pointed 
out that the sanitary by-laws were not suffi- 
ciently up-to-date, and should be made to meet 
the needs of each town individually, showing 
that the sewer disconnecting-trap was not 
necessary where a modern system of sewers 
were laid with self-cleansing gradients. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. 
Carvill, Tayler, Dawson, and Satchell. 

The Chairman, in summing up the discus- 
sion, considered that no building whatever 
should be exempted from the sanitary by- 


Sue of thanks was passed to Mr. Jones, 
who replied. The meeting then terminated. 
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RN TOWN HALL SCHEME.—The Mayor 
(ME E. Hamer) presided at the recent. quarterly 
ting of the Blackburn Town Council. He 
5 adoption of the Report of the General 
mov 3 Committee, who recommended that a site 
н ased at Blakey Moor for the erection of 
be pd fire brigade headquarters, and that the 
police тоа Hall be extended by the addition of 
existing bly hall, thus permitting the housing of the 
an ir Уай under one roof. Опа division the 
notion was carried by a large majority. 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS' ASSOCIATION: 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER. 


ABOUT 120 members of this Association, 
including visitors, dined together on Saturday 
at the Holborn Restaurant, on the occasion of 
the seventeenth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Society. Sir H. Gilzean Reid, LL.D., 
the new President, was in the chair, and 
among the visitors on his right and left were 
Messrs. Percy Thornton, M.P.; Atherley 
ies О.С. M.P.; C. H. Seeley, М.Р. for 

incoln ; Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair ; Rev. 
J. W. Horsley ; the Master of the Carpenters' 
Company ; Dr. Shirley Murphy ; H. Lovegrove ; 
О. Chadwick, C.E., &c. 

In the after-dinner proceedings, the toast of 
“The Queen" having been honoured, the 
Rev. J. W. Horsley proposed the Houses of 
Parliament. He referred to the active and 
earnest interest taken by the Prince of Wales 
(following in the footsteps of his father, the 
late Prince Consort) in sanitary matters, and 
particularly in the great problem of the 
housing of the working classes, the important 
Boundary-street scheme of the London County 
Council having been opened by the heir- 
apparent that very afternoon. 
had shown great practical acquaintance with 
the difficulties in the way of carrying out 
sanitary schemes, which, even when pro- 
moted by Parliament and by Royal Commis- 
sions, and after much evidence had been taken 
and much talk had been expended, too often 
ended in no action being taken. With the 
toast he coupled the names of Mr. Percy 
Thornton and Mr. Atherley Jones, Q.C., two 
members of the House of Commons who had 
proved their sympathy with the members of 
that Association in one of the most effective 
ways in which legislators could help the pro- 
gress of sanitation. 

Mr. Percy Thornton, M.P., said he was glad 
to associate himself with the work of that Asso- 
ciation, which was promoting a Bill in Parlia- 
ment by which they hoped to obtain the same 
amount of security of tenure of their offices 
that prevailed in the case of sanitary inspectors 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Atherley Jones said he was no less 
anxious than his honourable friend to see the 
House of Commons devoting more time to the 
consideration of municipal problems. More 
importance should be attached to sanitary 
measures. The whole time of the House 
should not be monopolised by Government, 
but more attention ought to be given to 
measures such as that promoted by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The President having proposed * The De- 
fenders of the Empire," to which Mr. C. H. 
Seeley, M.P., responded, the toast of the even- 
ing, * The Sanitary Inspectors' Association," to 
which was appended Local Government," 
was proposed by Archdeacun Sinclair, Mr. 
W. H. Grigg, the Chairman of the Council of 
the Association, being called upon to respond 
to the toast. The Archdeacon said he was of 
opinion that sanitary legislation was more 
important than any other. Sanitary inspectors 
were undoubtedly entitled to security of tenure 
in their offices. They should pot hold them in 
subordination to local authorities, but should 
hold them from the Local Government Board. 

Mr. W. H. Grigg, after thanking the vener- 
able Archdeacon for his compliment to the 
Association, said it was well known that in 
nearly all cases sanitary inspectors were 
subject to be dismissed without reason being 
given, and he could, if time permitted, tell 
them of some flagrant cases. In 1805, Sir 
Walter Foster, then President of the Local 
Government Board, said they were entitled 
to security of tenure. The London County 
Council had endeavoured to put the sanitary 
inspector. into a better position, but the 
Council found they had no power, and 
now the Association. knew they must do 
it themselves. Mr. Percy Thornton might 
rely upon the members of that Association 
being grateful, and so might the backers 
of their Bill, who belonged to all sections 
of politics. The Bill was introduced on 
February 23, and the second reading had 
been set down for last Tuesday, but there had 
not been time to print it. There were three 
classes of opponents of the Bill : (1) those who 
could not give the time or attention necessary 
to understand the measure ; (2) those who feit 
it a duty to oppose any measure introduced 
from the opposite side of the House; and 
(3) those opposed to the Bill on reason- 
able grounds, which they must respec- 
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What sanitary inspectors wanted was protection 
from the authorities in the execution of their 
duties. The question was one which affected 
the public health, and was nota question merely 
for sanitary inspectors. Unless they could get 
protection, the duties that were set down for 
them by law could not properly be performed 
and would not be performed. He knew a 
local authority, nine of the members of which 
had been convicted on the reports of their own 
inspectors. Before concluding, Mr. Grigg said 
all would be pleased to learn that some 
recognition was to be given to one of their 
retired officers, Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, С.Е, 
who had rendered to the Association splendid 
services. All must have been impressed with 
the fact that he had laid the Association under 
the greatest obligations by the way in which 
he had presided over the conference at Lincoln 
last year, and all must be glad that it had been 
decided to give him some small testimonial 
to indicate how much they felt under many 
obligations to their late Chairman of Council. 

The President then presented to Mr. Moss- 
Flower an illuminated address acknowledging 
his unsparing efforts to advance the interests of 
the Association during his presidency in 1808. 
. In making the presentation, the President 
mentioned the inception of a provident fund 
as among the benefits conferred by the late 
chairman, who though he had to travel from 
Bristol for the purpose, had scarcely ever been 
absent from any meeting at which it had been 
his duty to preside. 

Mr. Moss-Flower having suitably acknow- 
ledged the compliment, the Hon. Sec., Mr. E. 
Tidman, C.E., proposed the toast of “The 
President,” which was enthusiastically 
honoured. Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid having 
responded, the toast of “The Visitors” was 
drunk, Mr. Mansfield Robinson and Mr. H. 
Lovegrove responding. 

The last toast "The Press" was proposed 
by Mr. Aubrey Richardson, and having been 
duly honoured and acknowledged, the pro- 
ceedings closed. 
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BOUNDARY-STREET BUILDINGS, 
BETHNAL GREEN. 


His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 
opened last Saturday the buildings on the 
Boundary-street area, Bethnal Green, which 
have been erected by the County Council for 
the working classes. The area lies to the cast 
of High-street, Shoreditch, and north of the 
Bethnal Green-road, and is about fifteen acres 
in extent. It is square in shape, and is bounded 
on the north by Virginia-road, on the east by 
Mount-street, on the south by Old Nichol- 
street (since re-named Calvin-strect), and on 
the west by Boundary-street. The whole of 
the site at one time formed part of the garden 
of the nunnery of St. John the Baptist, Holy- 
well. 

In an interesting description of the under. 
taking issued by the County Council, it is stated 
that upon the maps of London of two bundred 
years ago we still find the area unbuilt upon, 
but, between that time and the beginning ol 
the present century, the land has begun to be 
covered with buildings. It is about this time 
that Old Nichol-street makes its appearance 
followed almost immediately by the streets 
parallel to i New Nichol- street, Half Nichol- 
street, Vincent-street, and Mead-street. e 
latter streets are said to have been construct 
about the time of Nelson's great victories, T 
to have been named after his admirals. s 
certainly seems probable ; but, at any rate, the 
great majority of the houses and streets pe 
the area appear to have been constructed a | 
about that time. The houses, therefore, were, к, 
the time of their demolition in 1893-5, Somers 
less than a century old. Besides the d | 
already mentioned, however, there existed 
over the area, but more especially e 
Nichol-street, which, together with its par: m 
streets up to Mead-street, was known a5 ш 
Nichol,” small courts, entered under A 
houses and built generally over what had Bn 
the gardens or yards of the original 2. a 
Whatever might have been the onm 10 
racter of the occupiers of these narrow str tlie 
and courts, there is no doubt that 2 155 
eighties “the Nichol" had become one th by 
worst areas in the East of London, bo d of 
reason of the character of the houses gees 
their occupants. Тһе area, which souls, 
prised a population of some 5,700, tical 
formed the nucleus of the eco die 
parish of Holy Trinity. This paris 
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a total population of about 8,000 per- 
sons, and was endowed to the extent of 
2001. a year. No church, however, existed, 
and what services were held took place in a 
long room over a stable in Old Nichol-street. 
In Old Nichol-street alone there dwelt at one 
time no fewer than sixty-four ticket-of-leave 
men. As to the condition of the wretched 
hovels which did duty for houses in this 
locality, in the building of these, speaking 
generally, no mortar was used, but in lieu 
thereof, a curious substance known as “ billy- 
sweet." 

“It is one of the properties of this substance that 
it never dries. Add to this that the houses were, in 
the majority of instances, so tonstructed that their 
ground floors were from 12 in. to 18 in. below the 
street level ; that the widest street was barely 28 ft. 
across; that no house possessed such a thing as a 
iront door; that no repairs were ever done to the 
houses ; that what back yards had ever existed had 
nearly all been roofed in and occupied as further 
houses—and you may have a bare idea of the state 
ofthings which caused the death-rate in this par- 
ticular neighbourhood to mount up to over 40 per 
1,000 in 1889, a rate nearly twice as great as that in 
the parish of Bethnal Green, and the practical 
meaning of which is, that, out of every twenty-five 
living persons on the area, one at least was sure of 
death within the year." 


It was this state of things that the Council 
decided in 1890 to step in and remedy by an 
exercise of its powers under the Housing Act, 
then just passed. The Council, in November 
of that year, formulated a comprehensive 
scheme for the demolition and КЕШЕ оғ 
the whole congeries of courts and alleys 
Shortly, the. scheme, which was commenced 
towards the end of 1891, was to demolish the 
old houses bit by bit ; to form wide new streets 
on the area, upon an entirely new principle, 
and to construct new blocks of flats for the re- 
accommodation of as many persons as was 
consistent with a due regard to health and 
sanitation. The net cost of acquiring and 
clearing away all the old insanitary houses, and 
constructing the new streets, paving them with 
asphalte, will probably amount to 270,301. 


"During the time necessarily occupied in pur- 


chasing the area and pulling down the old houses, 
the Council conceived the novel laying-out plan 
which has since been carried into effect. According 
to this plan, the area is approached by an avenue 
60 ft. wide, leading direct from Shoreditch High- 
street to a central open space. Streets, 5o ft. wide, 
planted with trees, radiate from this centre to the 
limits of the area, and these are also connected with 
the streets bounding the area by branch streets 40 ft. 
wide. The four streets bounding the area have been 
widened to 40 ft., and, in passing, it may be noted 
that during these widening operations a well, sup- 
posed to be one of the holy wells of the ancient 
monastery, was discovered in Old Nichol-street. 
The cost of forming, paving, and sewering these 
streets amounted to nearly 50,000}. . . Upon the 
building sites formed by these streets blocks of 
dwellings have been so arranged that the livin 

room of every tenement receives the benefit o 
sunlight at some time during the day. In all, twenty- 
three blocks of dwellings have been erected. Of 
these, twenty-one are from designs prepared by the 
Council's staff under the direction of Mr. T. 
Blashill, the late Superintending Architect to the 
Council, and approved by the Housing Committee, 
and the remaining two are from designs prepared 
by Mr. Rowland Plumbe. These provide accom- 
modation for 5,380 persons in fifteen flats of one 
room, 533 of two rooms, 388 of three rooms, 98 
of four rooms, 7 of five rooms, and 3 of six rooms. 
There are thus 925 tenements now in lieu of the 
730 houses formerly existing on the area. The cost 
of the buildings amounts to nearly 270, oool, in 
addition to the cost of purchasing the proper- 
ties and the value of the land amounting to about 
333.000. The figures include the provision of 
cottage dwellings for some 144 persons at Gold- 
smith-row, a little distance from the actual area, 
built in order to afford house-room for some of 


those displaced while the other new dwellings were 


being erected. Besides the actual dwellings, the 
estate comprises a central laundry fitted with all the 
latest mechanical conveniences for washing and 
drying clothes, the idea of this building being to 
obviate the unpleasant dampness which so often 
results from such operations being carried on in 
large blocks of dwellings. The laundry building also 
contains baths and two good-sized club-rooms, which 
latter are available for the use of the tenants of the 
estate for social meetings, concerts, &c. Baths 
fitted with hot and cold supply of water are also 


paved yards, which form playgrounds for the chil- 
dren, and one of these is laid out.as an ornamental 
garden. The central open space is circular in shape, 
and is formed in terraces and provided with seats, 
shrubs being planted on its slopes. From this 
open space a pleasing view of well-proportioned 
buildings and open courtyards can be obtained in all 
directions. Seventy-seven workshops and eighteen 
shops have also been built, the former for the use of 
the occupants of the buildings, the latter including 
all buildings necessary for a baker’s establishment. 
In order that the estate may be completely 
managed, and repairs immediately necessary looked 
to on the spot, a central workshop is also provided, 
fitted for the execution of all such works. The 
buildings have been named in a series, after the 
various towns to be met within a journey up the 
Thames, so that there are, on the north-eastern 
portion of the area, Streatley, Sunbury, 
Chertsey, Taplow, Hurley, Culham, and Sonning 
Buildings ; on the south-eastern portion, Henley, 
Walton, Cookham, Sandford, Molesey, and Clifton 
Buildings; on the south-western portion, Ittley, 
Hedsor, Laleham, Benson, and Abingdon Buildings ; 
and on the north-western portion, Wargrave, Ship- 
lake, Marlow, and Cleeve Buildings. In this scheme, 
as in others promoted by the Council, the aim has 
been that the dwellings, while let at rents not exceed- 
ing those ruling in the neighbourhood, shall be so 
designed as to be self-supporting. That is to say, 
that the rents, fixed on that basis, shall be sufficient 
to pay all outgoings, including interest on the capital 
expended on land (at its value for housing purposes) 
and buildings, and the provision of a sinking fund 
for the repayment of such capital within a period of 
sixty years.” 


The Falcon Brass Works, Limited, of Black- 
friars, supplied their flood pattern siphon 
waste-preventing cisterns (some hundreds in 
number) to the dwellings. 

In the clearance only of insanitary areas the 
Council is spending 1,114,800/. For this sum 
thirty-five acres of old, dilapidated, and ir- 
sanitary dwellings will be demolished, and 
16,160 persons will be displaced ; 1,908 tenc- 
ments, affording accommodation for 10060 
persons, are already completed and occupied. 
These buildings, including the value of the 
land, have cost a sum of 609,438/. ; 1,190 tene 


provided in one of the blocks of dwellings. Between | ments, affording accommodation for 5, co 
the various blocks of buildings are provided large | persons, are in course of construction, and the 
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cost of these buildings, including the value 
of the land for housing purposes, will be not 
less than 327,040l. In addition to these, plans 
are being prepared by the Superintending 
Architect of the Council, Mr. W. E. Riley, for 
3,718 tenements. These will afford accommo- 
dation for 19,990 persons, and the total cost, 
again including the value of the land, is esti- 
mated at 1,008,799/. It will thus be seen that 
the Council has provided and is providing 
accommodation in 6,816 tenements for 35,930 
persons, at a total outlay of 1,945,277/. Of 
these, 145 tenements will contain one room, 
3,271 two rooms, 3,160 three rooms, 229 four 
rooms, eight five rooms, and three six rooms. 
Further, 5,251 persons will be accommodated 
on areas about to be cleared, but the cost of 
this work has not yet been estimated. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED 
CARPENTERS. 


A MONTHLY meeting of the British Institute 
of Certified Carpenters was held at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall, on the 3rd inst., Professor 
T. Roger Smith, President, in the chair. After 
the business of the meeting had been con- 
sidered, a paper by Mr. Henry Adams, Hon. 
Fellow cf the Institute, was read in his 
absence, through illness, by Mr. Herbert Young, 
entitled Some Comparisons of Graphic Statics 
. Applied to Roofs." Four methods were demon- 
strated on the blackboard, first by triangle 
and parallelogram of forces ; second, by stress 
diagrams ; third, by application of movements 
and principles of levers ; fourth, by dividing 
framing into sections. All four methods were 
arranged in a graduated system, so as to show 
the principles of obtaining the stress in framed 
roof trusses. Each method was worked out 
by Mr. Herbert Young. | | 
Mr. Jas. Clark (Tunbridge Wells), Vice-Presi- 
dent, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Adams, 
‘said that, in addition to the subject being such 
a very interesting one, the examples worked 
out had been well chosen, and would enable 
those desirous of studying the subject to work 
out examples and compare the relative advan- 
tages of each method. He thought the second 
method the most suitable for wooden structures ; 
and, having obtained the various stresses, they 
would be surprised at the smallness of scant- 
lings arrived at 1 
but these were considerably augmented to 
form suitable joints, and by reason of the vary- 
ing texture of timber. The result of the stress 
diagrams also showed where the most stress 
was to be found, and this enabled them to 
design their structures satisfactorily. 

Another member supported the proposition, 
remarking that it was becoming essential to 
know something of graphic statics to pass 
various exam nations. 

Professor T. Roger Smith, in supporting the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Adams, said the subject. 
was one of extreme importance to architects 
in the construction of roofs and domes. 
Architects had to consider carefully where the 
strain would come, what strain would be given, 
so as to get the most substantial form and sizes 
of timber to carry the structure ; he had always 
found it a most difficult subject for students to 
grasp readily. He felt sure they would soon 
understand how to work out examples if they 
would give their attention to it. One point 
often neglected in the results obtained was 
stiffness, and this was a great essentíal, and 
must be allowed for. 

Mr. S. Evans proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Herbert Young for reading the paper and 
for his demonstrations, in the absence of Mr. 
Henry Adams. . . 

Mr. Herbert Young, in reply, said he would 
advise any one to take a small simple problem 
first, and when it was mastered to go on with 
another, and so on. | | 

A vote of thanks having been given to the 
President, the Secretary announced that at the 
next mecting, April 7, Mr. F. Sucett will read 
a paper on " Air-Tight Case Making." 


— — — 

CHAPEL, Sr. PETER'S HOME, MAYBURY, SURREY. 
—The permanent cbapel of St. Peters Home, May- 
bury, is now approaching completion. Externally, 
the building is of red bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings, the roof being covered with red tiles. 
The chapel was designed by the late Mr. J. L. Pear- 
son, and the work has been carried on since his 
death under the supervision of Mr. F. L. Pearson. 
Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of Exeter, are the 
contractors, the marble work being carried out by 
Mr. R. Dav son. of London. The cost will be about 


17,0008. | 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH . ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—A 
meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Society 
was held in Dowell’s Rooms recently, where 
Mr. John Begg, A.R.I.B.A., of Johannesburg, 
gave a lecture upon “ Johannesburg Before and 
After the War, from an Architect’s Point of 
View.” Mr. Begg said that practically the 
whole of the building was “speculative,” and 
that the materials used were of the cheapest 
possible variety. This state of matters was due 
to the political unrest of the country and to the 
heavy cost of labour and materials. This jerry- 
building was also encouraged by the mildness 
of the climate. With the country under a rule 
which would command more public conf- 
dence than the present, Mr. Begg had hopes 
of great improvement in the architecture of the 
country. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
An ordinary meeting of this Association 
was held in the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, on 
Tuesday evening, the 6th inst. Mr. George 
Sheridan, President, in the chair. Mr. Thomas 
Drew, R.H.A., read a paper on “ The Comacine 
Masters in Ireland, illustrated by lantern 
slides. Mr. Drew said that very many pedantic 
theories were being dissolved by modern travel 
and the improvement of photography. They 
were now only beginning to realise what 
globe-trotters their early ancestors were. 
People believed, in these days of tourists’ 
guide-books and excursions, that those who 
lived in the early ages did not travel; but 
the contrary was the case. Though progress 
was slow, it was none the less continual. 
Soldiers of fortune, crusaders, clerics, and 
as they now knew, builders passed from land 
to land ; and the language of medizval Europe 
was more of an approach to universality than 
the language of our own more educated day. 
He referred to the influence which the migra- 
tory associated bands of master builders exer- 
cised on architecture in explanation of the 
Comacine symbolism. Dealing with early 
Church architecture in Ireland, he expressed 
the opinion that it had its origin in the teaching 
of the Comacine masters. A noble architec- 
ture had its birth, its rude and masculine 
beginning, around Como first; and then 
developed the strange symbolic and mystic 
sculpture of the Comacines that might 
traced in all lands—in Sicily, South 
ern and Western France, and to England 
and remoter Ireland. The stone now 
in the restored Chapel of St. Laurence 
O'Toole, Christ Church, Dublin, was forty 
years ago, in his memory, in the old choir now 
removed, and it was carefully protected with 
glass with traditional respect. Around and 
near it was the genuine and surviving work of 
the master builcer. In reading the inscription 
on the stone he had the assistance of his friend, 
Mr. Richard Langrishe, who had a giít of 
intuitive comprehension of cryptic inscrip- 
tions that would fit him for the high office 
known as “Blind Clerk" in the General Post 
Office. He would not say that their reading 
was perfect as yet, and that more expert 
scholars in Norman-French might not correct 
some details. But he thought they had the 
main sense of it. It was very evident that it 
consisted of two records by different hands, 
and telling some of its story. The first three 
lines were the record of the master builder, 
John, cet either in his life time or at his 
decease. The workmanlike mason required a 
stone on his bench and set on that his lines, and 
cut clearly and well the inscription, which they 
would read thus: “ John, the Master Builder 
(Lombard) son of Raymond of Parma, and 
Dame Rame Perez of Saint Salvador of 
Asturias." Then came the last two straggling 
lines, an illiterate cutting by another hand. it 
seemed to his imagination to have some pathetic 
story. He read it as, “His wife and all his 
family, who died in this land, lie here." This 
record of a Comacine Master Architect Free- 
mason in Ireland in the twelfth century was, he 
believed, unique in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. He knew of but one similar, much ac- 
counted of by modern Scotch Freemasons, cn 
two stones at Melrose Abbey. Yet it was ad- 
mittedly no older than the sixteenth century, 
and was 2 posthumous one, as was internally 
evident. Their Dublin inscription, 400 years 
older, was more Satisfactory. He pointed out 
that “John, Master Builder, from Asturias,” 
had built additiors to Christ Church, as it 
had been originally built by Sitric, the Danish 
King. Christ Church still remained a 
standing monument—moreé a miraculous sur- 
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vival and resurrection from a Church, 
described by Mr. Street, when he found it 
thirty years ago, “so degraded as almost to have 
fallen out of the category of Cathedrals.” They 
could only marvel atthe survival through its days 
of desecration, and, perhaps, of indifferent 
neglect of its great store of archæological inte. 
rest, its great collection of manuscripts, and 
genuine remains of beautiful medieval archi. 
tecture. Not least could they marvel at the 
almost miracle of endurance of this ancient 
inscription, so full of interest in the obscure 
past of medizeval Freemasonry, and in the pre- 
servation of so much of now significant 
sculpture—sculpture they could now see of the 
symbolism and mysticism of the Comacine 
Guild, which they carried with them to alllands. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting d 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Mon- 
day evening, Mr. Henry O'Connor, President, 
in the chair, a paper was read on “Тһе Closing 
of Breaches in Sea and River Embankments,” 
by Mr. Richard F. Grantham, M. Inst. C. E. The 
author first referred to the great tide of 
November 29, 1897, which did so much 
damage to the sea and river walls and pro- 
perty on the coasts and on the banks of the 
tidal rivers of Essex and Kent. The causes of 
the great rise of tide and of the breaches in 
the walls were ascribed to the violent gales and 
sudden change in the direction of the wind 
and to the cracks along the tops of the walls 
and their insufficient height. The methods of 
stopping the great breaches at Dagenham and 
Middle Level were briefly referred to. The 
author then observed that Brading Harbour, 
in the Isle of Wight, about боо acres in 
extent, was reclaimed in the year 1622 by 
Sir Hugh Middleton, but in a short time the 
tide again broke in and overflowed the harbour 
until 1880, when it was again shut out. Great 
difficulties and frequent failures were met with 
in closing the sea embankment, the tide break- 
ing down the piling time after time. The first 
line of piling across che opening had to be 
abandoned, and a new line in rear of the old 
one was formed which was ultimately closed. 
The embankment now forms the road from St. 
Helens to Bembridge. Three serious breaches 
caused by the great tide of November, 1897, 
came under the author's notice in the rive 
walls of Northey Island in the Blackwater below 
Maldon, Essex; in those of the Cold Harbour and 
Ridham Marshes in the Swale, in the parish of 
Iwade, Kent ; and in those in the River Crouch 
in the parish of Stow Maries, Essex. The lands 
overflowed were grass marshes, and were of 
no other value than that which they possessed 
as agricultural land. It was, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that the cost of closing the 
breaches should be very moderate and well below 
the value of the land, which of late years has 
been so much reduced. The author considered 
that instead of attempting to pile across the 
breaches, the cheaper plan, and one with the 
least risk, would be to form an inset or horse 
shoe wall round the breach. The tide was shut 
out of Northey Island in this way in four 
months without serious difficulty. Ina similar 
way the tide was shut out from Cold Harbour 
and Ridham Marshes, but serious difficulties 
and failures occurred before the wal Ме 
finally and permanently closed. The details 0 
these works were described. In conclusion: 
the author summarised the various methods ч 
closing serious breaches in river walls, 
quoted the principles laid down by Cap zi 
Perry and the late Mr. C. B. Vignoles. ii 
suggested that in the case of land having? | 
an agricultural value, where the area was d 
too large, the inset wall is the cheapest, а! 
attended with the least risk. The Paper nt 
illustrated by maps and diagrams, lime 
illustrations being also introduced. 

THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS 
Last Saturday, March 3, a large number ^ 
members visited Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, и 
Field's Belleville Boiler Works at East 5 
wich. They saw all the machinery fot the 
preparation of the different parts forming ^ 
elements ; the method of erection was Өр d 
and the special features of construction poi” n 
out. The Cowper-Coles apparatus for g : 
vanising the tubes, &c., was also seen, 85 ied 
system of working it described. At oe 
clusion of the inspection, the Vice enn p 
(Mr. E. A. Berry) expressed the acknow € 7 
ments of the Institution ior the interes 
visit which had been made. 
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1 ITALIAN HOSPITAL, QUEEN-SQUARE, sick, work-rooms, and detached sanitary block. 


Two outside unenclosed lifts are provided to 
every floor for coals, dust, soiled linen, &c. 
One of the roofs is used as an airing ground 
for patients. with a covered shelter. The 
chapel is at the top of the staircase under the 
dome. The staircase and floors are fire-resist- 
ing throughout. The ward floors are of oak 
in narrow widths, grooved, and tongued and 
secret nailed and wax polished. The building 
is warmed throughoutand lighted by electricity. 
| The work has been executed by Messrs, 
3 Holloway Bros., of Belvedere-road. 


THOMAS W. CUTLER. 
— 2. — ä—̃ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ST. PAUL'S : THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By the 
Rev. Arthur Dimock. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

LONDON BRIDGE AS IT IS AND AS IT MIGHT BE. 
By Ernest Runtz. (Ernest Runtz & Co., architects.) 

HYDRAULIC POWER ENGINEERING. By G. 
Croydon Marks. (Crosby, Lockwood, & Sons.) 


LONDON. 


THE facade was designed to be executed in 
Portland stone and red brick. The dome 
which surmounts the semi-circular staircase in 
Devonshire-street is covered with lead. 

The basement is devoted to the servants’ 
| department, kitchen, larders, store rooms, 
r Servants’ hall, linen room, heating chamber, 
is washhouse, post-mortem room, and a vaulied 
mortuary under the roadway. The ground floor 
consists of entrance-hall, board-room, secre- 
farys, house surgeon's, and porter's roorns, 
ee operating-room, with accident ward adjoining, 
-` semi-circular staircase, with patients’ lift in the 

p centre, The out-patients’ department is shut ofi 
from the hospital, and consists of waiting-room, 
with separate entrance and exit, physician's 
surgeon's, and registrar's rooms, dressing- 
И room, апа pharmacy. The first floor is devoted 
E, to male patients, and consists of a ward for 
fourteen patients, smaller ward for four, and 
Е four single wards for special cases, with two 
15 detached sanitary blocks, containing bath-room, 
т lavatories, water-closet, and slop-sinks. 
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The staircase is detached from the wards by E THE WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME.—On 
cross-ventilated lobbies. Opposite the staircase 1 e the order (March 1) for the second reading of the 
is the nurses' duty-room, fitted with hot closet, | 42 Bill promoted by the London County Council, the 
sink, cupboard, and flap-table, with food-lift MENS WARD s First Commissioner of H.M.'s Works stated that, 
outside. pv 4% ж: r3 ets pete уе ЫШ whilst the Government approved the general objects 

The second floor is devoted to female Er 3- 38 x4 db. LS тж B4B of the measure, he reserved tbe right to ask the 

2 patients, with a ward for eight, smaller ward T House to reject the Bill at its third reading unless 
22 for four, two single wards for special cases, E "Жү ^ ae oh Heer De реа 5 — 8 a 
0 : , isolz TH N P 3 thg pace between the 
ү children's ward, and an isolated ward, dis Tf Thames and the proposed widened road to the foot 
44 connected Бу a corridor өрен to the air. Sani- ылы — зо 4,9 of Lambeth Bridge shall be laid out so as to forma 
5 tary blocks and duty-room, lifts, &c., the same FIRST FLOOR PLAN continuation of the Victoria Tower Gardens, We 
ы ne Lj floor. 4 for th ^ | : | gather that the Office of Works are prepared, at an 

е top floor is arranged for the nursing Italian Hospital, Queen-square. annual cost of about 400/., to maintain, as a public 


sisters, and contains dormitory, sitting, dining, recreation ground, the whole space we describe. 
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Illustrations. 


ROOF OF CHOIR, CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 


Els drawing of the vault of the choir 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, is 
perhaps the finest of the excellent 
series of drawings by Mr. J. McLachlan which 
gained him the Pugin Studentship at the 
Institute of Architects this year. The drawing 
is not only a very effective one, but shows also 
a successful mastery of a very difficult piece of 
perspective. 

The history and description of Christ Church 
. Cathedral are given in the Builder series of 

“Cathedrals of England and Wales; the 
illustrations and description of Christ Church 
will be found under date June 4, 1892. 


DRAWINGS OF MEDLEVAL WORK. 


THE drawings on this sheet are also from 
Mr. McLachlan's Pugin competition drawings, 
of which one strainer is here reproduced on 
a reduced scale. 

The drawings from the choir stalls of Chester 
Cathedral may give to some of our readers 
their first information as to the amount of fine 
carved woodwork which is to be found in a 
cathedral which, for reasons easy to under- 
stand, is a good deal neglected by architectural 
students and sketchers. Chester is a small 
and rather fame cathedral; externally it is 
now hardly anything but a modern restoration, 
and internally it is not very striking asa whole ; 
a good deal of the architectural detail is some- 
what feeble ; but there are various points of 
special interest about it which render it worth 
more attention than it generally receives, and 
the carved woodwork is not only fine but for 
the most part in exceptionally good preser- 
vation. 
The church at Ipplepen, of which a small 
sketch is given, Mr. McLachlan characterises 
as "one of the best of the simple roughcast 
churches of South Devon." 


THE SMALLER FINE-ARTS PALACE AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


WE give here a reproduction of the two 
principal elevations of what is called the 
“Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts” at the Paris 
Exhibition, designed by М. Girault, and to 
which some reference is made in the “ Letter 
from Paris" in another column of the present 
issue. 

The drawing was one of those exhibited at 
the reading of Mr. Charles Lucas's paper at 
.he Institute the other evening, and we have 
reproduced it just as it stood, but as to its real 
effect a word of explanation is necessary. The 
two elevations are on different scales, and in 
consequence of the inconvenient practice of 
the French architects of never placing 
a scale on their drawings, but only writing 
on them what the scale is, there is no 
possibility of giving the scale when the draw- 
ing has been reduced in photographing. 

The explanation of the two elevations is this: 
the plan of the Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts is a 
quadrangle of which the west side is shorter 
than the east or principalside ; thetwo remain- 
ing sides, which are'symmetrical, consequently 
converging somewhat towards their junction 
with the two ends of the western facade. 
The upper elevation in our drawing is really 
the longest of the four, but is drawn to a 
smaller scale than the other. It represents the 
facade facing east, which flanks the new avenue 
(running north and south) leading to the Pont 
Alexandre III., and which is placed centrally 
with the facade of the Grand Palais des Beaux- 
Arts of the exhibition, on the opposite side of 
the new avenue. The lower drawing shows 
the elevation of the shorter or west side of the 
block, facing the Avenue d'Antin, with which 
the new avenue ruris parallel (north and south). 
As this front can never be seen in combination 
with that to the new avenue, and abuts on a 
street of a different architectural character, it 
treated in a different manner. 

The actual difference in scale between the 

two drawings may be estimated by comparing 

the apparent height of the columns of the 

order, which is of the same scale in the 
ing. 

оге Lier 15 inconvenience of thus showing 

the two opposite sides of the building on a 
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Cemetery Lodge, Warwickshire. 


different scale, but this is not our fault; we 
had to take the French drawing as we 
found it. 


NEW ART GALLERY AND EXTENSION 
OF FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM, READING. 


THE Reading Town Hall, Free Library, and 
Museum Buildings were erected some nineteen 
years ago; but owing to the fact that the Town 
Council were unable to obtain possession of the 
corner site next to the Library, &c., at that time, 
the scheme was toa great extent marred. Our 
illustration shows a view of the addition as 
carried out three years ago on this corner site 
in relationship to the adjacent buildings. The 
news-room is situated on the ground floor, and 
the picture gallery is on the first floor. While 
this work was being carried out the library 
department was altered and improved in order 
to bring it up to date. The plan shows 
the ground floor as altered; the first floor 
is devoted to a top-lighted picture gallery 
whilst the basement is utilised for the Juvenile 
Library. The external treatment was governed 
by that of the adjacent buildings, but this has 
been departed from where required to show the 
different uses of the rooms. 

At the same date the museums were re- 
arranged, and it is worthy of note that it is here 
the Romano-British remains from Silchester 
(Calleva Atrebatum) are housed. Another in- 
teresting exhibit is thc facsimile of the Bayeux 
tapestry. The architects were Messrs. Cooper 
& Howell, of Reading, and the builder was 
Mr. McCarthy E. Fitt, also of Reading. The 
cost of the additions and alterations was about 
5,0001. 


CEMETERY LODGE, WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 

THE walls of this Lodge are of red brick 
and half-timbered work filled in with plaster. 
The roof is covered with Broseley tiles. 
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The cemetery has no mortuary chapel, and 
the lodge under the gateway is used forthe 
service. The cost of the building was 39%. 

Mr. T. W. Cutler is the architect. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the, 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Islington Vestry 1,060/. for pipe sewer 
and Lambeth Vestry 1,770/. for wood paving 
works. 

Holborn to the Strand Street: Architectural 
Features. — The Improvements Committee 
brought up the Report submitted by them à 
fortnight ago on the subject of the archi 
features of the new street from Holborn to | 
Strand. The Report v printed in our issue 
for February 24, page 87. | 

Опе ог two кездері іп the Report have 
been altered, the following being the most 
important. Instead of stating that уң 
foregoing conditions have the full appr 
the Council of the Institute,” the Report now 
reads :—“ We may state that we authorised ^ 
Council's Architect to have a conference Wi 
some of the leading members of the R 
Institute of British Architects, with the ^ 
that we believe the foregoing conditions v. 
have the full approval of the Council 0 
Institute." 

The same Committee, iu a subsequent Repo 
submitted the following paragraph 00 

“On February 20 we submitted to the per 
Report recommending that, in connexion 
Holborn to the Strand improvement, — ү 
be invited from eight bens. arc 
elevations of the buildings pr — t road 

Wellington street 
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and Clement's Inn; and we specified in our 
re the exact terms and conditions upon 
which the designs were to be invited. Upon 
the suggestion of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee our chairman asked the Council to postpone 
consideration of our report for a fortnight. Since 
that date (February 20) the Establishment Com- 
mittee bave asked us to so modify the conditions 
upon which designs are to be invited as not to pre- 
clude the possibility of the central portion of the 
site, lying between the new crescent road and the 
Strand, being used for the erection of a public 
building. We entirely concur with this sugges- 
tion, and we have therefore decided to recommend 
the Council to give effect to it by attaching to the 
proposed form of invitation the necessary additional 
conditions. Condition No. XVI. in the proposed 
form of invitation states that the style suggested is 
Palladian, freely treated and of a simple character. 
It has been suggested to us that the scope of 
this condition should be enlarged in order to pro- 
vide that the style suggested for the designs should 
be Palladian or Renaissance of English character. 
We concur also in this suggestion, and we have 
decided to recommend the Council accordingly. The 
recommendation which we have to submit is as 
follows :—That, in connexion with the invitation to 
be given to the eight leading architects for the sub- 
mission of designs for the elevations of the buildings 
proposed to be erected on land acquired for the 
Holborn to the Strand improvement, the following 
additional conditions be attached to the invitation : 
—(a) The architects in preparing their designs 
shall have regard to the possibility of the central 
portion of the site lying between the new crescezt 
road and the Strand being used for the erection of 
a public building. (6) The style suggested is Palla- 
dian, freely treated and of a simple character, or 
Renaissance of English character," 


The consideration of the matter was again 
adjourned. 


Office Accommodation.—The Establishments 
Committee recommended 


* (a) That the Council do take on lease, for a period 
of eighteen years from Lady Day next, the premises 
No. 11, Regent-street, at a rent of 450/. a year, in- 
cluding rates and taxes ; and the premises No. 18, 
Pall Mall East, at a rent of Sool. a year; subject to 
the lease in the latter case being determinable at the 
option of the Council at the expiration of three, 
five, or seven years ; that the Solicitor be instructed 
to complete the matter; and that the seal of the 
Council be affixed to the necessary documents when 


ready. 

(b) That the Council do sanction the expenditure 
of a sum not exceeding 540/. for repairs, altera- 
bae furniture, fittings, &c., at No. 11, Regent. 

eet." 


The recommendations were agreed to. 


Waterloo Station Extension.—The Housing of 
Де Working Classes Committee reported as 
ollows :— 


“By the London and South-Western Railway 
Company’s Act of last session the railway company 
are empowered to extend Waterloo Station, and to 
execute further works to their line. In connexion 
with the extension of the station the company are 
required to submit to the Secretary of State a 
scheme (in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act restricting the displacement of persons 
of the labouring class) for the erection of 
working class dwellings on lands to be 
acquired by them between Boniface-street and 
Upper Marsh on the west side of Westminster- 
bridge-road for the accommodation of as many 
persons of the labouring class as can consistently 
with the requirements of the Secretary of State be 
accommodated on such lands. On completion of 
the new dwellings the company may remove so 
many houses occupied by persons of the labouring 
Class, as on December 15 next before the passing of 
the Act provide accommodation for the number of 
persons for whom new dwellings have been com- 
pleted. The Act also provides that the Council and 
the Vestry of Lambeth are to be supplied with a copy 
of any scheine that may be submitted by the company 
to the Secretary of State. In accordance with this pro- 
vision, the company have submitted for the Council's 
observations, plans of the dwellings they propose 
to erect at Boniface-street, showing accommodation 
on the basis of two persons per room for 200 
persons. The company have intimated that the 
plans have been provisionally approved by the 
Secretary of State. We have carefully considered 
the plans and have no observations to offer upon 
them, and we have given instructions for the com- 
pany tu be so informed. We may mention that 
1.524 persons of the labouring class will probably 
be displaced in the parish of Lambeth under the 
Act. and we would point out that the company 
must submit a further scheme or schemes tor pro- 
viding new dwellings from time to time as they 
require to displace persons or the working class 
residing in that parish." 

Site for Gladstone Memorial, Holborn fo 
Strand Strect. -The Improvements Committee 
stated that the Gladstone Memorial Committee 
had asked the Council to allot a site in con- 
nexion with the new street from Holborn to 


the Strand for a monument to the memory of 
Mr. Gladstone. 


“The memorial as designed by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, has a cruciform base, measuring on 
plan submitted about 26 ft. every way with a pave- 
ment round it about 6 ft. wide. The superficial 
area of the ground required for the structure will 
be about 500 ft, or including the pavement about 
I,100 ft. We understand that it is proposed that the 
memorial shall have an architectural basement of 
Portland stone and shall be surmounted in the 
centre by a bronze statue of Mr. Gladstone, in 
the robes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Seated statues or groups, also in bronze, will 
be placed on the projecting portions of the 
base, and the total height of the memorial 
will be about 32 ft. Mr. Thornycroft has submitted 
to us a small rough model of the proposed memorial 
group, and, after the fullest consideration, we are of 
opinion that the Council may well be advised to 
place at the disposal of the Memorial Committee a 
site for their monument to the memory of Mr. 
Gladstone. In connexion with the improvement in 
question there are at least three very appropriate 
sites upon which statues could be erected, viz.— 
(a) At the junction of the new main street with the 
crescent-road ; (b) immediately to the west of St. 
Clement Danes Church ; and (c) immediately to the 
west of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand." 


The Memorial Committee, after examining 
the merits of each of the three sites, have 
asked the Council to allot that immediately to 
the West of St. Clement Danes Church, which 
will afford a south-westerly aspect for the 
Memorial, and the Improvements Committee 
recommended— 

“That, subject to the assent of H.M. Commis- 
sioners of Works, &c., being obtained to the 
erection of the memorial in compliance with the 
Act 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 33, and upon the condition 
that the exact position and the substructure of the 
memorial, together with the architectural and other 
details thereof, shall be entirely subject to the 
Council's approval, the Council do allot to the 
Gladstone Memorial Committee a site to the west 
of St. Clement Danes Church for the purpose of the 
monument proposed to be erected by the Memorial 
Committee.” 


Consideration of the matter was adjourned. 

Theatres, &c.—The following applications 
under the Metropolis Management and Build- 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1878, were, on the 
recommendation of the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee, agreed to :— 


pletion of the buildings on the estate, we proposed 
that the remaining blocks should be erected under 
one contract. or this purpose we had bills 
of quantities prepared for two blocks, to be called 
Reynolds Buildings, and proposed to invite tenders 
for these two blocks, on the understanding that the 
contractors would erect the remaining eight blocks 
on the schedule of prices for Reynolds Buildings. and 
on a supplementary schedule prepared so as to in- 
clude any items not provided for in the quantities 
for Reynolds Buildings. The adoption of this course 
would render a large area subject to the control iof 
one contractor, who would thus make a consider- 
able saving in the cost of supervision and administra- 
tive staff. Before it was decided to invite tenders, the 
manager of works was consulted as to whethec he was 
prepared to out the work of erecting the re- 
maining blocks on the estate at a schedule of prices. 
He was, however, unable to undertake the work 
except at prices 3 ½ per cent. in advance of those 
for which the six blocks are now being erected on 
the estate, Wetherefore recommended :—' That the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee be 
authorised to invite tenders for the erection of 
Reynolds Buildings (two blocks), Millbank Estate, 
such tenders to be based on the understanding 
that the contractor whose tender is accepted will 
undertake the erection of the remaining eight 
blocks at the same prices as those upon which the 
tender for Reynolds Buildings is based. The 
Council adopted the above recommendation, and 
we have therefore invited tenders in accordance 
with it. 

We have now to report on the following tenders, 
which were opened by the Council on February 27, 
1900, and referred to us :— 


Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Co., Limited ... £15,328 


» Holloway Brothers ........... “аз 10437 

„ Perry & Со. ........... игра? ese 16,453 

„ Martin Wells & Со. ..................... 10,495 
Mr. B. E. Nightingale 0... 18,089 
„ J. O. Richardson e 19,082 
$5 ГЕ. M. Patrick .............. мада, 20,444 
ЗЛЕССОМІШЕР сынаса» - 20,005 


We have made the usual inquiries with regard to 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Co., who have submitted 
the lowest tender, and we have been unable to find 
any reason why their tender should not be accepted. 
We have forwarded estimates of the cost of the 
various blocks to the Finance Committee, who will 
submit the usual financial statement with regard to 
the dwellings. The total estimated cost of the ten 
blocks is 119,043). 

The particulars as to cost and accommodation 
provided are shown in the subjoined table— 


Number of tenements of | Number Estimated Total 
of Architect's cost of Lota ed 
Name of buildings. persons to be building | supervision, ee 
Опе | Two | Three accom- estimate. architect’s build 9 
room.: rooms, | rooms. | modated. services, &c. ulldings. 


Reynolds Buildings (two blocks). — 
Gainsborough Buildings (two blocks) 2 ¦ 38 40 
Lawrence Buildings . — 50 16 
Maclise Buildings e e — 50 16 
Landseer Buildings ..................... — 20 25 
Mulready Buildings s . | س‎ 20 25 
Morland Buildings [ = 30 30 
Wilke Buildings e. | — 30 30 
CCC | 2 278 222 


— 


17,000 18,125 


396 20, 219 20, 894 
296 27,635 28 
| 296 › | 3354 
| 22) ШЕСІ 584 22,380 
| S 29,002 288 29,290 
24.4438 115,682 3.3 119,43 


A waterchute in the grounds of the Crystal | 


We may point out that the architect's estimate 


Palace (Messrs. Garlick & Sykes for Мг. H.ifor Reynolds Buildings is 17.000/, whereas the 


Gillman). 


Imperial Court at the London Exhibitions 


(Mr. A. O. Collard). 

Arrangements at the New Cross Empire (Mr. 
Е. Matcham). 

Westminster Electric Supply Corporation: 
Price Charged for Current.—The Highways 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed :— 


“That the Council do make a representation to 
the Board of Trade, under the provisions of the 
Orders granted to the Westminster Electric Supply 
Corporation, that it is desirable that the maximum | 
price allowed to be charged should be reduced from 
$d. to sd. per Board of Trade unit; and that tlie 
Board be asked to consider the matter with a view, 
to such inquiry as it may think fit, and should it so 
decide, to make the necessary order in the manner 
provided for in the Orders granted tothe company.“ 


Millbank Estate. — The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee reported as 
follows, the recommendation being agreed, 
to :— | 

On December 19, 1800, we reported that we 


lowest tender is 15,328/., ог 1,672}. less than the 


estimate; this shows a saving of 9:8 per cent., and 
if this teuder is accepted a saving will be effected 
of about 11,650/. on the total estimated cost of the 
ten buildings, which, as above stated, amounts to 
119.0431. We are satistied that no charge оп the 
county rate will be involved by the erection of the 
dwellings. In accordance with the practice adopted 


by the Council with regard to previous contracts ior 


the erection of the dwellings on the Borough-road 
site, the cottages at Brook-street, Limehouse, and 
Leighton, Millais, Romney, Rossetti, Turner, and 
Ruskin Buildings, Millbank Estate. the tenders have 
been made upon the bases of advances being made 
to the contractor to the extent of 8o per cent. of 
the value of the work done. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the Standing Order relating to рах. 
ments to contractors should be suspended. We 
recommend—(a) That the Standing Order relating 
to payments to contractors be suspended, sn that 
advances to the extent of So per cent. of the value 
of the work done may be made in respect of the 
remaining ten blocks of dwellings to be erected on 
the Millbank site. (0) That the estimates of 18.125 
20,8044, 25,3541, 22.3501.. and 29.2972. to be sub- 


had had under consideration the course to be | mitted by the Finance Committee, in respect of tlie 
pursued with regard to the erection of the dwellings | erection of the remaining ten blocks of dwellings to 
on the Millbank Estate, Westminster, which have be erected on the Millbank Estate be approved ; 
yet to be built. Out of the 17 blocks proposed to! that the tender ot Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Ca. 
be erected, one block, viz, Hogarth Buildings, is! Limited, be accepted; that the solicitor be in- 
now in occupation, and six further blocks are being | Structed to prepare the necessary contract; and 
erected under contract by Messrs. Holloway | that the seal ot the Council be affixed to such 
Brothers. There remain, therefore, ten blocks to be Contract when ready." 

proceeded with. In order to expedite the сот. Main Drainage Extension : Northern Outfail 
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Scwer.— The Main Drainage Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed: 


“That an advertisement be issued inviting ten- 


ders for the construction, in accordance with the 
plans prepared by the Engineer, of a portion of the 
two additional lines of outfall sewers between the 
Abbey Mills pumping - station and the Barking outfall 
works, such portion to commence about 1 50 ft, west 
of the East London Cemetery Bridge and to extend 
for about 5,472 ft. eastwards. 


The Water Question—The greater part of 
the sitting was devoted to a consideration of a 
long report by the Water Committee dealing 
with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission with regard to the water supply of 
London. The Committee recommended :— 


(a) “ That, in view of the urgent reasons which 
exist against further delay in dealing with the 
question of London water supply, the First Lord 
of the Treasury be requested to receive a deputation 
with reference to the London Water (Purchase) 
Bill and the London Water (Welsh Supply) Bill. 
(b) That it be referred to the Parliamentary and 
Water Committees to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the deputation." 


After a long debate, 

Мг. J. Stuart, M. P., said next week Parlia- 
ment would have to consider the Council’s 
Water Bills, and he agreed that an attempt 
should be made to find out the attitude of the 
Government towards those measures. Pur- 
chase was practically inevitable, and in order 
to progress they must give up something. Не 
suggested as a rider to recommendation “А” 
the addition of the words, “ Having regard to 
the recent Report of the Royal Commission.” 

An amendment having been rejected by 
seventy votes to thirty, the Report of the Com- 
mittee was adopted by seventy-two votes to 
twenty-nine. Mr. Stuart's rider to the Report 
was then agreed to. 

The Council adj 
o'clock. 


ourned soon after seven 
— adam et 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— | 


Formation of Streets, 


Hol born. — That the order of the Council of 
February 6, 1900, sanctioning the. formation or 
laying-out of two new streets for carriage trathc on 
the east side of Tottenham-court-road, be varied so 
that the time within which the roadways of the 
proposed streets to lead out of Tottenham-court- 
road into Chenies-street and Store-street respectively 
were required to be clearly detined throughout by 

sts and rails, or so otherwise as the Council should 
permit, and thrown open to the public as highways, 
be extended to three years from February 0, 1900.— 
ra eee ) That the resolution of the 
Council of December 5, 1899, sanctioning the forma- 
tion or laying-out of eight new streets upon the 
Millbank Estate, Grosvenor-road, Westminster, be 
rescinded. (b) That an order be issued to Mr. J. 
Briggs sanctioning the formation or laying-out of 
eight new streets for carriage traffic upon the Mill- 
bank Estate, Grosvenor-road, Westminster, as shown 
by the plans, dated November 2, 1899, as modihed 
by the plan dated February 10, 1900, and the sec- 
tions, and particulars submitted with the application 
to the Council on behalf of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee of the Council. —Agreed. 


Lincs of Frontage. 


A four-story building on the site of 
ae ы John’s-hill, Battersea (Messrs. H. Wake- 
ford & Sons for the Commanding Officer of the 
4th Volunteer Battalion, East Surrey Regiment).— 
бо асар semi-detached houses with bay 
windows on the east side of Beaconsfield-road, 
Westcombe Park, Greenwich (Messrs. Newman & 
Newman for Mr. J. Heath).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the application of Мг. А, O. 
Collard for an extension of the period within which 
the erection of buildings on the north-east side of 
High-road, Kilburn, to abut also upon Kilburn 
Priory-road. was required to be completed, be 

ri ud upon condition that the buildings referred 
70 de completed within three, years from May 3, 


1898.—Agreed. 
Lcwisham,— 
tion, at the rear 
o, 104. I 
ЖӨНІНЕ оп Thorntord-road 


‘oles).—Consent. | 
Mr T A church, in course of erection, on 


One-storv addition, in course of erec- 
of the Spotted Cow” public. 
Hither Green-lane, Lewisham, 
(Mr. L. A. Withall for 
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the south-west side of Adelaide-road, Lewisham 
with projecting vestry and buttresses (Messrs. Dorey 
& Co. for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. )--Соп- 
sent. 

Peckham.—One-story shops on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 20 and 22, Gibbon-road, Nunhead 
(Mr. S. Green).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A building with pro- 
jecting porch, oriel windows, balconies, and shop 
fronts (Mr. P. Hoffmann for Mr. H. Bailey).— 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—A conservatory on the south side of 
No. 21, The Avenue, Gipsy-hill, to abut upon Colby- 
road (Mr. W. G. Loe for Mr. J. F. Prescott).— 
Refused. 

Islington, North.—Three houses on the north-east 
side of Highgate-hill, Islington, adjoining the “ Old 
Crown Inn” (Messrs. J. E. Goodchild & Son for 
Mrs. Griffiths).—Refused. 

Lambeth, North.—A one-story shop upon the fore- 
court of Nos. 2 and 4, Waterloo-road, Lambeth 
(Mr. H. J. McOlney for Mr. M. Edgley).—Refused. 

Marvicbone, West, —t Two blocks of residential 
flats with bay-windows, porches, loggia, and bal- 
conies on the east side of Maida-vale at the corner 
of Hall-road, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Boehmer & 
Gibbs for Messrs. G. H. & A. Bywaters).— Refused. 

Wandsworth.—t Buildings on the north side of 
Marius-road, Balham High-road, Wandsworth (Mr. 
F. Perks for Mr. R. Simpson).—Refused. 


Projections. 


Greenicich.—W'ood and tile pents at the entrances 
to Nos. 21 and 22, Spencer-villas, Little Heath, Old 
Charlton (Mr. J. Bull).—Consent. 

Hampstead. -A wooden porch with tiled roof in 
front of a house known as Nutwood, Elsworthy- 
road, Hampstead (Mr. A. F. Faulkner, for Mr. W. 
Willett). — Consent. 

Lewisham —Bay windows to nineteen houses on 
the east side and twelve houses on the west side of 
Broadfield-road, Hither Green, Lewisham (Mr.G. F. 
Logsdail for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P.— 
Consent. 

Norwood.—Retention of a four-story bay window 
in front of No. 156, Tulse-hill, Norwood (Mr. M. 
Marsland for Мг. G. W. Drysdale).—Consent. | 

Greenwich.—That the consent of the Council of 
February 6, 1900, to the erection of wood and tile 
pents over the entrances to eighteen houses in 
Swallowfield-road, twelve houses іп Priolo-road, and 
fourteen houses in Sundorne-road, Charlton (Mr. R. 
J. Abbott) be modified by the insertion of the words 
except that of the pents to the fourteen houses in 
Sundorne-road " after the words ‘‘ that the whole of 
the exposed woodwork.’—Agreed. 

Kensington, Soul. An iron and glass-covered 
way at the entrance to No. 3, Bolton-gardens West, 
Old Brompton-road, Kensington (Messrs. H. Smith 
& Son for Mr. H. Homewood Crawford).—Refused. 

Kensington, South. - An iron and glass illuminated 
sign at the Cathcart-road entrance to the “Ifield 
Arms Hotel,“ Ifield-road, South Kensington (Mr. 
W. Knight for Mr. H. Phipps).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Bow and Bromley. —That the application of iMr. 
Max Clarke for an extension of the period within 
which tbe erection of a warehouse building on the 
east side of Fawe-street, Morris-road, Bromley-by- 
Bow, was required to be commenced, be granted, 
upon condition that the building referred to be 
commenced within one year from September 1, 
1899.— Agreed. 

Hackney, Central. -A  coal-cellar, water-closets, 
&c., at the Albion Baths, on the south side of 
Albion-terrace, Dalston (Мг. T. J. Bailey, for the 
School Board for London).—Consent. 

Hackney, South,—Additions at the rear of No. 124, 
High-street, Homerton, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Mackintosh-lane (Mr. 
J. T. Lawrence, for Mr. W. Berry).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A four-story building on the 
site of No. 5, Duke's-lane, Church-street, Kensington 
(Mr. ХУ. С, Hunt for Mr. W. F. Annett).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—A one-story workshop on the west 
side of Regia-place (late Princes-place), St. Mary, 
Church-street, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Witherington & 
Hogwood for Messrs. G. C. and F. B. Lowe).— 
Consent. 

Bermondsey.— Additions to the school on the west 
side of Neckinger-road, Bermondsey, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of Horney- 
lane (Mr. T. J. Bailey, for the School Board for 
London). —Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Whitechapel.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a mission-hall, with a reading- 
room and dwelling-rooms over, on the site of 
No. 189, Whitechapel-road, with an irregular space 
at the rear (Mr. W. A. Pite, for the Rev. D. Baron). 
—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Width of Way. 
Woolwich.—The rebuilding of the “Red Lion” 
public-house on the north side of Shooters Hill, 
Plumstead, and the erection of five cottages on the 


north side of a passage-way leading from Shooters 
Hill to Red Lion-lane (Mr. J. O. Cook for Mr. C. 


| Beasley).— Refused, 
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‚ Adaptation of Street for Carriage Traffic, 


Horton.—That an order be issued to Mr. J. R 
Dixon sanctioning the adaptation for carriage 
traffic of the north end of Bath - place, Rivington- 
street, Shoreditch (for the Vestry of Shoreditch! — 
Agreed. 

The recommendations marked Y are contrary to th 
views of the Local Authority. 


— . — 


BETHNAL GREEN INFIRMARY, CAM. 
BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON, E. 


ON Monday the new Infirmary in Cambridge. 
road, Bethnal Green, was opened. The new 
buildings have been designed íot the accommoda. 
tion of 750 patients together with the whole oí the 
statf necessary for the working of the institution. 
The site has a length of 740 ft. with a frontage to 
саша of 330 ft., and of 280 ft. to Russia. 
lane, with an area of about 44 acres, The Cambridge- 
road frontage is partly occupied by an entrance 
block containing on the ground floor a commodious 
committee-room with clerk'a office adjoining, wait- 
ing room, porter's office, and retiring-rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen ; on the first floor are suites oí 
apartments for the steward and engineer. An 
archway in connexion with the block, and under 
the supervision of the porter, gives entrance to a 
private approach road along the north side of the 
site, from which convenient access is obtained to 
the two receiving rooms for patients, the admini- 
strative block, stores, and all other departments. 

The infirmary is planned with a central adminis- 
trative block, situated midway between the Cam- 
bridge-road and Russia-lane boundaries of the site, 
and contains the medical officer's, matron's, nurses 
and female servants' quarters, and the main kitchen 
and stores departments. This block is of four 
stories with basement The basement contains 
storage for coal, firewood, and heavy goods, and has 
cart access by means of an inclined roadway lead- 
ing from the main approach road. Lifts to ground 
floor are provided for goods and coal. 

The ground floor contains in front an entrance 
hall, from which a short corridor leading to the 
left gives access to the medical officers’ residence 
and осе, the dispensary and assistant medical ofi- 
cers’ common room aud retiring room. Off a corre- 
sponding corridor leading to the right are situated 
the chaplain's office and matron’s sitting-room, 
nurse's mess-room and recreation-room ; staircases 
also lead up to the nurse's quarters above. A coal 
service room is provided from which the coal 
received by lift from the store below is distributed 
in trolleys to the various wards. Separating the 
front portion of the block from the back is the main 
corridor running east and west to the wards, and 
enlarged at its centre to form a serving-hall. Open- 
ing from the serving-hall is the main kitchen. 
which, in addition to being provided with a large 
coal range, is fitted with the most approved gas 
and steam cooking apparatus. Grouped around 
the main kitchen are the scullery, vegetable 
scullery, larder, dairy, pantry, &c. Supplies are 
brought up to this department by a lift from the 
stores below, and all refuse passes down glazed 
shoots into portable receivers in the low level yard 
at back, and is thence carted away. To the east of 
the main kitchen, &c., is a stores department, with 
steward's office, large general store with gallery, 
flour store, and bread-room. Adjoining is а mess 
room for male servants. The storage for heavy 
goods is below these rooms, with communication by 
lift and staircase. Тһе receiving-room and ofice 
for stores is also below. On the west of the main 
kitchen is a department under the direct control of 
the matron, and comprising the following rooms 
servants’ hall with scullery attached, matron$ 
office, matron's store (linen), and large sewing 
room. To the rear of, and detached from, the 
matron's department, though having easy commun 
cation therewith, is the steam laundry. This 1 
contained in a two-story building completely 
detached from the rest of the intirmary buildings, 
and containing, in addition to the laundry, the boiler 
and machinery-rooms, steam coal stores, workshops 
and mortuary. The laundry contains receiving à 
delivery rooms, large general washhouse, E 
room, and ironing-room, separate washhouse, 1 
ing room. and ironing- room for othcers linen. also 
foul washhouse and disinſecting- room. АП pio 
apartments are fitted with the latest and a 
approved machinery and appliances for Jaun 7 
work, the machines being separately P or 
electric motors. The mortuary is on the same a 
as the laundry, completely separated therefrom. a : 
comprises in addition to the mortuary р Р 
post-mortem room, fitted with а revolving ta | й А 
the most advanced sanitary appliances, ane 
room in which visitors may inspect the jq 
deceased relatives or friends. А lift is prot 4 
which coffins are lowered te the mortuary dd 
below. The basement story under the Ашын 
occupied by the boiler-room, which pur P 
three large Galloway's Lancashire , се 
the engine and dynamo room containing ans 
sets of engines and dynamos for ірі à 
electric light to the whole institution and p ір 
the laundry, the battery-room for electric 2 а 
lators, the hydraulic accumulator and 1 x (of 
containing steam fire-pumps and steam P P 
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states of the atmosphere. Two sanitary annexes or 
towers are provided at the ends of each ward, 
and approached therefrom through cross ventilated 
lobbies. One annex contains water-closets with 
.вірһопіс apparatus, and a sink-room with slop sink 
and special appliances for cleansing bed-pans. The 
other annex contains а bath-room and lavatory, 
with fittings for regulating the supply of hot and 
cold water. At the end of ward and between the 
annexes is provided a balcony for the use of con- 
valescent patients. Iron fire-escape staircases are 
provided at the ends of wards farthest from the 
main staircase. Water - closet accommodation, 
entirely separate from that for patients, is provided 
for nurses on each Ноог of each pavilion. 

Isolation wards sufficient for the treatment and 
classification of all contagious and offensive cases 
are provided in three three-story pavilions. These 
are aerially isolated from the main buildings, the 
only connexion being by covered way or bridge 
open to the air on each side. The wards are for 
ten beds each, and are similar to the general wards, 
except that a larger proportion of space is provided 
per bed. A small ward for one special case adjoins 
each ten-bed ward. 

The buildings are erected of stock bricks with 
best quality facings telieved by strings of moulded 
white Suffolk bricks. The heads and sills of 
windows, plinths, &c. are of Portland stone. This 
stone is used with somewhat greater freedom in the 
facades of the administrative and official blocks. 
‘Internally, the walls of corridors, kitchens, sanitary 
annexes, &c. are faced with tinted glazed bricks to 
dado height. The wards have Keen's cement 
dadoes, all angles being rounded. The main 
corridors and other parts have marble mosaic 
paving. Granolithic paving is used in the adminis- 
trative block. The floors of wards generally are 
of pitch pine, polished. The joinery generally is of 
pitch pine, varnished, the panels being specially 
selected figured wood. 

The buildings have been erected, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. Giles, 
Gough, & Trollope, the architects, of Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, by Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, of 
Birminghani. The electric lighting has been carried 
out by Messrs. Calvert & Co., of Manchester. The 
heating, cooking, and machinery and engines by 
Messrs. Z. D. Berry & Sons, of Westminster. 
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supplying power to the hydraulic lifts and accumu- 
lator in connexion with the latter. Adjoining is the 
engineer's workshop and store. A large steam-coal 
store adjoins the boiler-room, and under the 
mortuary is situated the carpenters’ workshops and 
cotin store. In connexion with the boiler and 
engine rooms, subways are arranged for conveying 
steam, water, and other pipes and electric wires to 
all parts of the buildings. 

The medical officer's residence has been provided 
at the north-east angle of administrative block and 
incorporated with main building. The accommo- 
dation provided is, on basement floor, kitchen, 
scullery, and usual offices; on ground floor, en- 
trance-hall and staircase and two reception-rooms , 
on the first floor, four bedrooms, bath-room, &с. ; 
and on the second floor, a servants' bedroom, box- 
room, &c. А common-room, or mess-room, is pro- 
vided for the assistant medical officers on ground 
Поог of administrative block as before mentioned, 
and on the first floor, approached by a separate 
staircase, are provided a study or sitting-room and 
four bedrooms, with bath-room, &c. Ample accom- 
modation has been provided for the nursing staff 
on the ground and upper floors of the administrative 
block. The nurses mess and recreation rooms, 
already mentioned, are on the ground floor, and are 
large and cheerful apartments. A wide staircase 
leads up from the nurses' corridor near these rooms 
to the three tloors of nurses’ bedrooms above. This 
staircase gives access to all the nurses’ rooms, but 
subsidiary staircases are also arranged for adminis- 
trative purposes and use in emergencies. The 
matron's bedroom is on the first floor, in such а 
position as to command the nurses' corridor on that 
floor, and an assistant matron's room occupies 
a corresponding position on each of the floors 
above, Adjoining these rooms is a private 
staircase for the use of the matron and her 
assistants and for facilitating the supervision of the 
nurses. The nurses number eighty, each having a 
separate bedroom, seventeen on the first floor, 
thirty-five on the second tloor, and twenty-eight on 
the third. Bath- rooms are provided for the nurses 
in convenient positions. All water-closets have 
cross ventilated lobbies. In order to provide for 
the better circulation of air around the large block 
of buildings which the provision of such complete 
administrative accommodation necessitates the con- 
tinuity of the building has been interrupted at suit- 
able points, and the necessary communication 
obtained by bridges across the spaces thus formed. 
À portion of the third floor of this block is devoted 
to associated sleeping accommodation for the 
female servants, twelve or fourteen in number. A 
separate staircase from the ground floor is provided 
for their use, also bath-room, &c. 

The wards are contained in separate blocks or 
pavilions, three on each side of the administrative 
block and, connected therewith and with each 
other by a corridor on the ground floor only. This 
corridor is an extension to the east and west of the 
main corridor, described in connexion with the 
administrative block, and is 10 ft. wide throughout. 
It has a tlat roof, which formsa promenade for con- 
valescent patients in fine weather. The receiving- 
rooms for patients (a (separate suite being pro- 
vided for each sex) have direct access to this 
main corridor. Each consists of a one-story 
building, containing entrance porch, receiving 
ward with two beds, bath-room, and water- 
closet. Access is obtained to these from the 
private approach road. The wards are all of three 
stories and extend northwards and southwards of 
the main corridor. The axis of all the wards is thus 
north and south, this being the best possible dispo- 
sition for the reception of sunlight on both sides. 
The wards are all arranged on one principle, and 
the following description of one ward will serve for 
all except the isolation wards, which will be sepa- 
rately mentioned. The number of patients for 
which each ward is designed varies from twenty to 
thirty-six, the majority, however, being intended for 
twenty-eight patients. Each pavilion contains a 
Spacious staircase, a direct acting hydraulic bed lift, 
and a food and coal lift for the service of the upper 
wards. 

Eacu ward is approached from the main corridor 
Or staircase by a short well-lighted and ventilated 
corridor, opening from which are a small ward for 
two special cases, with separate water-closet accom- 
modation; a ward kitchen or nurses’ duty room, 
htted with cooking range, sink, dresser, and a well- 
lighted and ventilated food cupboard; a small 
store-room for patients' clothes, and another small 
store- room for ward linen and requisites. The 
large wards are 24 ft. wide, arranged for the beds 
in pairs on each side between the windows. 
The wards are warmed by central stoves. These 
stoves are arranged to introduce warmed 
fresh air to the wards. Each ward has 
an additional means of heating by low pres- 
sure hot water radiators at sides. Fresh air is 
admitted to these, and, after being warmed, is 
passed into the wards. In summer weather, cool 
fresh air can be admitted through both stoves and 
radiators. All wards have foul air extraction shafts. 
All windows have ventilating hoppers of special 
design at the top, and have sliding sashes with wide 
guard heads at bottom for allowing of ventilaticn 
at the meeting rails without draught. Tobin venti- 
lation shaits are also provided. Provision is thus 
made for the efticient ventilation of the wards in all 


THE NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN 
TO THE STRAND. 


SiR,—In your last issue you publish letters 
respecting the above new street and—most 
opportunely—Mr. Henningss paper on the 
"Treatment of Angles in Street Buildings," 
the illustrations which accompany the latter 
providing many splendid object lessons for the 
London County Council if it wants to know 
what to avoid in its projected new street. 

Mr. Hennings strove to show how best to 
treat a building erected on a corner site having 


almost. ап impossible one under ordinary 
circumstances. 

We all know only too well the “pound of 
cheese" kind of building which these sites 
produce, but the exasperating thing about it is 
that with a little more care and knowledge in 
laying out a new street most of these impossible 
sites need never be created, and that is why I 
venture to trouble you. 

We may take it that the general lines of the 
new street are settled, but in detail I hope therc 
is yet time for emendation. More of these 
awkward corner plots appear on the plans I 
have seen, and I venture to state that it is very 
little use inviting architects to design blocks of 
buildings on misshapen plots of land. 

One of these diabolical plots is shown about 
where the Morning Post otfices now stand, and, 
unless this is altered, on crossing Waterloo 
Bridge one will be coníronted by a narrow 
bull-nosed pile of buildings, somewhat similar 
to Mr. Hennings's illustration No. 15 (see the 
Builder for March 3). Of course it may have 
an extra turret or two, and the carving and 
marble shafts may be of finer quality, but of 
dignity there can be none. One more abortion 
wili have been added to our street architecture, 
and one more example of the terrible want of 
thought which characterises the laying out of 
our new streets will be only too evident. 

One often wonders who it is who really 
designs our new streets—the results are so 
remarkable! And yet a little judicious moditi- 
cation would often turn what is left as a blot on 
their plan into quite an effective arrangement, 
often, too, without any extra cost whatever. 

Even at the eleventh hour. I hope it is not too 


an acute angle, and the examples he has col- |: 
lected prove pretty clearly that the problem is] 


late to thus modify, in detail, the plan of this 
great new street, which, on the whole, is laid 
out on really fine lines. The London County 
Council is evidently anxious to produce the best 
result it can, and I am sure our best thanks are 
due to them for approaching the Institute in the 
matter. | | к 

То insure good buildings, however, we must 
have good sites, laid out in such a way that 
fine blocks of buildings naturally rise out of 
them. Awkward plots must mean awkward 
buildings, so I hope that the London County: 
Council, while proceeding with its commend- 
able desire to obtain the best designs it can for 
the buildings on the new street, will first 
amend the setting out of many of the angle 
sites and so vastly facilitate the great object it 
has in view. LEONARD STOKES, 


“FIRE-RESISTING CEILINGS.” 


SiR,—Referring to the letter from the Secretary 
to the Mural Decorations Syndicate, Limited, in 
which he says that metal lathing has the “same 
disqualifications which iron joists, stanchions, and 
girders have —f c., vide his previous sentences, 
“Iron is Hable to expand with heat, and to throw 
.off in the process of expansion any protection like 
concrete,” &c. The co-etticients of expansion for 
iron and cement were found by MM. Durand Clay 
and Debray, from an elaborate series of experi- 
ments, to be -oo0013 and ‘0000135 respectively, so 
that it will be seen that the expansion of the iron 
and cement can have very little to do with the 
plaster being thrown off. | | 

There is, however, always a difficulty in getting 
plaster to adhere to a large plane surface, whether 
of iron or anv other metal, or even of wood, and 
therefore the numerous devices for forming a key 
for the plaster, or, in other words, breaking up the 
surfaces to be plastered as much as possible. This 
was aimed at in our metal lathing (‘‘Jhilmil”) in 
which the largest plane surface unsupported by a 
pocket or aperture through which the plaster can 
project to the other side of the lath, so forming a 
key, is under one square inch. 

The experiments we made with our lath go, we 
think, to prove the truth of what is before stated ; 
as in 1893, when we tested it for its holding power, 
we took some of the plastered samples and heated 
them on a coke fire, plaster down wards, until the 
metal was red-hot. Some we allowed to cool 
gradually, and some were plunged into cold water. 
Ordinary plaster, granite plaster, and some others 
were tried in this way, and in every case the plaster 
remained intact, the only damage being that the 
facing coat of fine plaster became detached from 
the body coat. 

We have a few of these samples still by us, 
though now rather the worse for wear, but we 
shall be pleased to show them to your correspon- 
dent if he cares to see them ; and we think that the 
results of our experiments show that Mr. Marsland 
was not far wrong in his conclusions. 

HAYWARD BROTHERS & ECKSTEIN, LIMITED. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN GILES. 


SIR, In your last number there is a notice of the 
decease of the late Mr. John Giles, together with a 
short notice of his works, wbich probably you 
will permit me to supplement, as I knew him 
intimately in the early sixties of the present 
century. Mr. Giles came of à Lincolnshire family, 
and was articled to Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, 
architects, of Lincoln. I knew him some time in 
1862, and joined him professionally in the early part 
of 1863, when he carried out the * Langham Hotel," 
Portland-place, and soon afterwards the “ Salisbury 
Hotel," Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, also the 
“Richmond Hill Hotel," as then named, although 
now, I believe, it is known as the Mansion Hotel,” 
Richmond Hill, Surrey ; and amongst other works 
a mansion for the late Mr. W. Edgecumbe Rendell, 
at Wimbledon; another mansion tor the late Mr. 
Charles Price, near Gloucester: also a residence at 
Crowborough, near Tunbridge, for the late Mr. W, 
Hudson; and Christ Church, Gipsy Hill, and vicarage. 
When the Metropolitan Asylums Board was con- 
stituted, he carried out the Leavesden Asylum, in 
Herts; the Caterham Asylum, in Surrey; and the 
St. Pancras Infirmary, at Highgate; and also, in 
conjunction with Mr. Lewis Angell, the Stratford 
Town Hall, besides other minor works. About 
this time I started in practice on my own account, 
but sball always entertain a high regard for his 
general urbanity and kindliness. His strong point 
was planning and arrangement in the days I was 
associated with him. EDWARD POWER. 
97, Queen Victoria-sticet, E.C. 


TREATMENT OF STREET ANGLES. 


SIR,—In the paper read by Mr. Hennings at the 
Architectural Association on the treatment of angles 
in street buildings, I am credited with being the 
architect of what he calls a unique feature in a 
building at the angle of Dowgate Dock and Cousins. 
lane ; an honour, however. which does not belon 
to me. DOUGLASS MATHEWS, 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
9.—THE PERFORATION OF PLATES. 


ШИ EEING that the joining together of iron 
: and steel by means of welding is only 
permissible or practicable in the case 
of bars and rods, and that other methods men- 
tioned in the last chapter are inapplicable, 
except for very thin plates, we have to look 
elsewhere for a mode of connecting such sec- 
tions as are commonly used in constructional 
work. Some forms of material may be placed 
so that the edge of one piece overlaps the edge 
of another, and the two can then be joined by 
the insertion of rivets, bolts, pins, or similar 
fastenmgs. There are, however, some varieties 
of structural iron and steel—I - joists, for 
example—which cannot conveniently be caused 
to overlap in any approved manner, and any 
two pieces which it may be necessary to 
connect must be laid end to end and held fast 
by the aid of flat plates, rivetted or otherwise 
fixed to the flanges or webs of the two separate 
pieces. This method of procedure introduces 
a new element for our consideration, namely, 
the effects of perforation upon the material. 

It should be remembered that joints, where 
perforation of plates or bars is necessary, are 
not all of the same class ; some are intended to 
make rigid connexions, whilst others are 
designed to permit a certain amount of move- 
ment about a fixed point. It is not needful for 
the moment that we should enter upon detailed 
consideration of these two forms of joints, but 
it will be advantageous that some features 
should be pointed out which are common to 
both kinds. The strength of any joint between 
two pieces of metal, which have been perforated 
and are held together by tranverse fastenings, 
largely depends upon two essential factors (a), 
the tensile and compressive strength of the 
material, and (5) upon the shearing and tensile 
strength of the fastening, whether this be a 
rivet, a bolt, or a pin. We already know from 
tables in Chapter 7 what is the average unit- 
strength of iron and steel, but have now to ascer- 
tain in what manner and degree this is affected 
by manipulations incidental to the process of 
joint-making. To begin, it must be borne in 
mind that the total strength of a plate which 
has had a portion, or portions, removed by 
punching or drilling cannot be so great as that 
of an entire or untouched plate, although its 
unit-strength may possibly be greater. Next, 
it is evident that the ultimate strength of any 
joint should be directly governed bythe resist- 
ing power of the transverse fastenings to 
shearing stress. As a matter of fact, the case 
is not expressible in quite such simple terms, 
for there are several disturbing elements tend- 
ing to qualify results from case to case. The 
particular manner in which holes are per- 
forated has much to do with the question of 
strength, and a similar effect is the outcome of 
differences in the actual performance of rivet- 
ting and bolting operations. We will first 
inquire what are the net results of perforation 
upon iron and stecl plates so far as strength is 
concerned. 

There are four methods of perforating metal 
plates, viz. :—(«) by punching ; (b) by punching 
and annealing ; () by punching and drilling 
to size; and (d) by drilling. Perhaps it may at 
first sight appear that there is nothing particu- 
larly interesting in connexion with the punch- 
ing of a hole in a piece of iron or steel, but 
some remarkable phenomena are nevertheless 
involved. As formulated by M. Tresca, in a 
paper on “Тһе Flow of Solids," three periods 
exist with regard to bodies under the influence 
of stress :—(1) the period of perfect elasticity; 
(2) the period of imperfect elasticity ; and (3) the 
period of fluidity. In the first of these, as 
pointed out in Chapter 6, strain is proportional to 
stress ; andin the second, strain increases more 
rapidly than the stress which produces it. The 
third condition, as defined by M. Tresca, is one 
in which a given force would continue to pro- 
duce strain, or deformation, without limit—as 
may be observed in the drawing oflead. This 
period is said to be “ more extended for plastic 
substances; it is more restricted, and will 
even disappear altogcther for some vitrcous or 
brittle substances. But it is perfectly de- 
veloped, and extremely extended in the case of 
clays and of the most malleable metals.” An 
exemplification oí M. Tresca's theory will be 


‘shed if a piece of plastic material be 
seed on a die and perforated by a punch. 
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will then be found that the thickness of the | about j in. wide, If this ring of metal be оу 
“burr,” or piece punched out, will be less than | out, it will be found to be extremely brittle and 
the thickness of the original block as indi- | incapable of bending, and assuming the holes 
cated in fig. 24. As it has been demonstrated] to be spaced close together, the annuli of 
that no increase of density takes place in | hardened metal will nearly touch each other, 
the burr under such circumstances, it is evident | and the tenacity of the whole plate between 
that a large proportion of the metal is absorbed | the holes will be considerably raised. In this 
laterally into the block. In а case like this a | way the strength of metal in narrow bars іш 
very distinct side movement of the particles of | of holes becomes much increased, but as the 
the metal commences before direct severance | effect is to create a brittle material out of a 
occurs. This fact was established some years | ductile one, the element of danger is distinctly 
ago by Messrs. Hooper & Townsend, of| perceptible, and the architect should never 
Philadelphia, when punching material 14 іп. | consent to the use of such bars unless 
thick with a 4-in. punch. The thickness of the | perforation be performed without altering 
resulting burr was only 13 in., and the greater | the natural characteristics of the material. 
part of the difference represented side flow. When the bars are wider, a totally 
For thinner plates the flow is proportionately | different state of things is observable, for the 
less, but it always exists. In an experiment by | annuli of hardened metal do not meet, and on 
M. Tresca, several piled-up pieces of lead were | the application of stress, they do not stretch so 
punched through, and when the resultant | much as the intermediate parts. Consequently, 
burr was taken apart it was found that the | theannuli are ruptured before the ш 
discs near the bottom were nearly of the| metal has come fully under the пш 
same thickness аз the original metal, | tension, and the unit-strength of the aps 
whilst the upper layers were considerably | plate is, therefore, less than that of an enlre 
thinner. Although more recent experience | plate. (3) Upon the quality of the metal Ps 
indicates that the effects of punching a piled | much, of course, depends. P ера 
specimen are not precisely identical with those | exhibit varying diminution of strength iets 
experienced in the case of a solid block, the | ing as the textile pull is applied longitu hott 
experiment cited will serve to confirm the state- | or transversely ; the difference iiir a te i 
ment that of the metal which flows laterally | five per cent. Hard metal is apt о x 
into a block during punching, the greater cracks when punched, but mild stee yee ah 
part comes from the higher layers of the mate- | other hand, is sometimes improved in " Т. 
rial, and, consequently, compression is most] by punching. In the case of n it was 
considerable near the cut edge of a perforation. | dore steel not exceeding èin. thi dis that 
This part of the metal is in а state of internal] demonstrated by Professor Kenney | 
compressive stress, and the thicker the plate} punching actually caused an ie villian 
which has been punched the greater must be|unit-strength ; and the late Sir hing did 
the injury caused. One effect of punching is | Siemens always maintained that punci 185 
to increase the unit-tenacity whilst diminishing | not injure mild steel, although аре @ 
the {ductility of that part of the metal imme- | with other brands found the reverse 0 x 
diately affected, and this result is particularly] case. The figures quoted Бу | ro pin 
evidenced if the holes be near together. This| Kennedy show an increase of 1 in qu 
alteration of strength is similar in kind to | plate of I'2 рег cent, and in f. in. plate н 
that mentioned in Table XVIIL, and is an| per cent. Excess of this kind, dis ren 
illustration of the manner in which the elastic | variable, and its amount cannot be e Are 
limit and yield point may be raised. It was|(4) Strength is considerably ее ; Ps 
shown in Chapter 5 that like results follow | form and condition of the punch a 2d and 
overstrain of any kind, but that the original | tools may cause great injury to 35 jvet-holes 
qualities of the metal may be restored by develop weakness along a line 4. edd 
annealing. Consequently, the student will be| Punches for forming rivet-holes 5 n fg. 26 
quite prepared to hear that plates which have | much in shape, as may be са at * 2 
been punched are frequently annealed for the] А centre-point enables the Saale бшш and 
purpose of removing the prejudicial effects | marked on the plate to be rea a pP 
produced. There isa distinct want of unifor- | tends to ensure greater зс In every 
mity in records bearing upon the relative|able with a plain-faced P ger in di 
strengths of entire and punched plates, and the | case the punch is slightly жі and the 
reason is most probably to be found in the (act | meter at the face than 1n the s lean cut may 
that early experiments were not conducted | face is usually concave, $0 ul to punch 
with sufficient exactitude in respect of details. | be obtained. The resistance O А acte 
Asa general rule, it will be safe to assume theling is governed by the 55 i tool, Experi- 
loss of tenacity resulting from punching to be | upon, and by the diameter oi 16 02, 


as follows = ments have shown іші en rear 

; in 1; ; ; is practically of the same v fred in any 

5 of pace i in. 1 A ro tensile strain, and the force (F) e 
oss per cent. ...... о 5 17 250 given case may be found by the 


Making further inquiry, we find that there | rule :— ae 
are various conditions which may affect the} F= arca of hole x thickness of plate x lus 
strength of punched plates, and as it is strength of material. 
desirable that we should study cause as well ў - аса hole, causes 
as effect, we will now briefly refer to the con- | A close die, producing a cylindrica’ en die, by 
ditions in question, and to their modiſying greater loss of strength than p E taper 01 
influences upon strength. which a conical hole 1s тсе ДЕЙН will pro- 

(1) Asshown above, the thickness of a plate is | the hole be yg in., the loss of s Cete taper be 
directly responsible for a difference of tenacity, | bably be over 17 per cent.; but ht to be little 
but when plates are under 5 in. in thickness the | increased to j in., the loss A rther increase 
loss due to punching is not a very serious item, | more than 12 per cent. ; and de loss to abc! 
and many authorities are inclined to permit | of taper to } in. will гаа a the punch 
such material to be punched, if it is to be used 24 per cent. It is not ng е ance, nor thd 
in ordinary structural work. (2) The width of | should fit the die without CES 4g illustratec 
a plate has an important bearing upon the | the clearance should be . result will be 
question of punching, and we shall best under- in fig. 25, for in either case te 
stand this if we mention the exact effect pro- prejudicial. | sider how 
duced when a plate has been роле in j We can now with advantage con ere 
this manner. It has already been stated that | the weakening effects ot punc: and drilling. 
the metal immediately around the punched | moved by annealing, drilling, the fact that 
hole is compressed, especially in the cut edge, There is ample testimony 19 the pre jud: 03. 
but the injury, as shown by the investi- | annealing will entirely rea engineer stipu- 
gations of M. Barba, M. Considere and | effect/of punching, and moo be periorme 
othets, is confined to a narrow zone of|late that this operation shou 
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upon all plates in which holes have been 
punched. Annealing is done by raising the 
temperature of the plate to a dull red and 
covering it with ashes or sand until cold, but a 
better plan is to leave the plate in the annealing 
oven until it is cold. The practice of punching 
holes about 4 in. less in diameter than the re- 
quired size and then boring out the remaining 
metal is distinctly advantageous, as also is the 
practice of punching and countersinking. In 
either case the unit tensile strength of the 
plate may be more than restored, but as 
neither operation removes the whole of the 
hardened metal, the plate is not left with 
ductility equal to that in punched and annealed 
or in drilled plates, 

Drilling is always to be recommended as the 
best mode of effecting the perforation of plates, 
and considering the great advances which have 
been made in connexion with tackle available 
for the purpose, it is probable that the operation 
can be performed almost, if not quite, as 
economically as punching. The effect of 
drilling is clearly to increase the unit-strength 
of metal between the holes, and according to 
Professor Kennedy, the explanation of this 
apparent paradox is that contraction of area at 
the hole may alter the usual flow of the metal 
when under severe stress, rendering it more 
uniform than it would be in an unperforated 
plate, so that the stress can be more 
evenly distributed throughout its area. Mr. 
Kirkaldy attributed the phenomenon to 
suppression of elongation, and consequently of 
contraction of area. This theory is shared by 
other experimentalists, to whose work we need 
make no detailed reference, for the fact itself is 
really sufficient for our purpose. Before finally 
leaving the consideration of perforated plates, 
we append a table showing clearly the relative 
merits of each method of making holes such as 
are incidental to joints and connexions. 


the nave and aisles have been replaced by new 
ones of oak, the carving work, copied from the old 
roofs, having been executed by Mr. Bridgeman, of 
Lichfield. The west walls of the nave and aisles, 
with the windows, have been rebuilt, and also the 
whole of the south chapel, part of north and south 
clearstories, and the upper part of north aisle walls. 
The parapet of the tower has been reset. The floor 
of the church has been lowered to its original 
position: under the seats it is of wood blocks, and 
of local stone in the aisles. The builder was Mr. W. 
Gould, of Tutbury. The lead work to roofs and the 
flagging was the work of Messrs. T. Turner & Sons, 
of Burton-on-Trent. Messrs. Naylor & Sale, of 
Derby, were the architects for the restoration. 

LYCH GATE, &c, BASSALEG CHURCH, MON- 
MOUTH.—A new gate house, lych gate, and boundary 
walls have been erected at this church. Mr. C. В. 
Fowler was the architect. 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
BRISTOL.—It is proposed to restore the interior and 
modernise the seating of St. Paul’s Church, Port- 
land-square, Bristol. Plans have been prepared by 
Mr. G. H. Oatley, architect, of Bristol. 


RESTORATION OF WERRINGTON CHURCH, NORTH- 
AMPTON.—The chancel of Werrington Church was 
re-opened, after restoration, on the 2oth ult. The 
south and east walls have been rebuilt, no more 
new stone being introduced than was necessary. 
The east end of the north aisle has been rebuilt, 
and will be used as a vestry. The oak roof is 
entirely new. The builders were Messrs. J. W. 
Aspittle, Werrington, and B. Letall, Walton. Mr. 
J. C. Traylen, of Stamford, was the architect. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, RUSHDEN.—A new Indepen- 
dent Wesleyan Chapel was opened at Rushden on 
the 22nd ult. Messrs, Preston & Wilson, of Rush- 
den and Kettering, were the architects ; and Messrs. 
Dickens Bros., of Rushden, the builders. The 
front of the building is of red pressed bricks, with 
Weldon stone dressings. The chapel is 45 ft. by 
65 ft. 6 in., a gallery running all round. The heating 
apparatus was supplied by Mr. Ambrose Marriott, 
of Higham Ferrers. The joinery work was executed 
by the Rushden Joinery Works. The cost, including 


Table XXIV.—Strength of Perforated Steel Plates (Board of Trade). 


1-in. plate. 
Condition of plate. TEE 

E. с 

Unperforated с : 
—————— Г 30'17 53 3 
PUNCHED аласа cce beso моу зано 28°22 2471 
Punched and annealed .................. | 36 413 
Punched and drilled .................... 3123 24'0 
le.. 8 31°46 36°6 


B—Ultimate strength in tons per square inch of net section. 


J-in. plate. lin. plate. | 1-in. plate. 
5 

pe |e |» е 
27°69 | 50˙0 Doo 394 | 28°17 388 
25°33 1091 . 22°94 13'0 21 26 $4 
29'39 37% 2973І 307 29'12 247 
30°86 28'g 28°84 1974 29715 159 
31°37 | 3277 3023 | 321 2843 | 337 


c—Contraction per cent. 


Correction.—The figure numbers quoted іп | organ by Messrs. Martin & Coate, of Oxford, was 


the text of Chapter 8 as 18 to 22 should be re- 
numbered 19 to 23,so as to correspond with 
the diagrams, of which fig. 18 represents an 
entire bar. 

— ——— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BROMHAM CHURCH, WILTS.—Towards the end of 
last. year, the spire and tower of this interesting old 
church were found to be in a dangerous condition, 
and the weather entered through the joints in an 
alarming manner, owing chiefly to the extensive use 
of iron cramps which had cracked the thin stones 
of the spire in many places. The whole has been 
carefully repaired, without rebuilding any part, at a 
cost of 30ol Тһе architect was Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A., of Corsham, and the contractor 
Mr. H. Hoskings, of Hungerford. On the south 
side the chancel is the beautiful fifteenth-century 
Baynton Chapel, belonging to Captain Spicer, of 
Spye Park, which is about to be repaired in the 
same conservative manner by the same architect 
and contractor. 

ENLARGEMENT OF WAKEFIELD CATHEDRAL.— 
On the 2nd inst,a meeting of the Walsham How 
Memorial Committee was held at the Church Insti- 
tution at Wakefield, when the contract of Messrs. 
Armitage & Hodgson, of Leeds, for the enlargement 
of the cathedral, was again considered, and it was 
decided to ask them to execute the work throughout 
іп Nethertone stone. Their estimate for building 
the crypt and two vestries under a separate con- 

was approved. The estimate for the crypt 
works out at 8,842/., whilst that for the whole of the 
building stands at 25,100/. The contractors will 
enter upon their work on the roth inst., and they 
undertake to complete the first portion (the crypt 
and vestries) in about eighteen months. The second 
portion (the whole of the work if continued under 
one contract) will be completed in September, 1902. 
A sub-committee recommended that a design by 
Mr. Forsyth, of London, the sculptor, of a recum- 
bent effigy of the late Bishop Walsham How should 
be accepted, and their recommendation was adopted. 
The cost of the effigy will be 7507. 

REOPENING OF NORBURY CHURCH, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—The Church of St. Mary’s, Norbury, was 
reopened recently after restoration. The roofs of 


2,8001. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, BELFAST.—St. Malachy’s 
Schools, ia New Lodge-road, Belfast, were opened 
on the 12th ult. The buildings are two stories in 
height, and have a frontage of 8o ft. to New Lodge- 
road, and a depth of 28 ft. The playgrounds, cover- 
ing an area of 4,500 sq. ft., are completed in con- 
crete and provided with covered playing spaces. 
The accommodation is for 500 children. Separate 
entrances for boys and girls are provided, the one 
for the former giving access to the ground floor, 
which has a large central school-room, flanked by 
class-rooms and galleries. The upper floor, which 
is to be used by the girls and infants, is arranged in 
the same manner. A pitch-pine staircase leads from 
the hall at the girl's entrance to the first floor. 
Externally, the building is relieved by cut-stone 
work and ornamental brickwork. The architect 
was Mr. J. J. M‘Donnell, and the builder Mr. John 
Fagan. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BARRY, GLAMORGAN.—The new 
Board school buildings in Hannah-street, Cadoxton- 
Barry, were opened on the 17th ult. The schools 
accommodate 1.300 scholars, exclusive of the 
accommodation given in the manual instruction 
school. Messrs. Jones, Richards, and Budgen were 
the architects. 

ADDITIONS TO BOARD SCHOOL, LAMBETH.— 
Additions, which include four new class-rooms, 
cloak-rooms, a demonstration-room, and aswimming 
bath, have been made at the Marlborough-street 
Board School, New Cut. The contractors were 
Messrs. Leslie & Co., Mr. T. J. Bailey was the 
architect, and Mr. Chambers was the clerk of 
works ; Mr. Millington carried out the heating. The 
cost of the whole was about 23,000/. 


NEW WORKHOUSE, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX.— 
The foundation stone has just been laid of a new 
workhouse at Isleworth, The new building. 
which will cost about 100,000/., has been designed 
by Mr. W. Н. Ward, of Birmingham, Mr. J. 
Dorey, of Brentford, being the builder. The 
Guardians have secured about 16 acres of land 
at the back of the existing institution. The 
land is divided from the old workhouse, and 
the Board offices by the Union-lane, and is 
approached from the Twickenham-road by the 
carriage-way that leads to the existing buildings, 


Facing the end of this road will appear the entrance 
gates and porter's lodge, and close behind will be 
erected the receiving block, provided with dormitory 
andday-room accommodation for males and females. 
There will also be a disinfecting chamber, quarters 
for remand boys, the official block, master's 
quarters, and separate quarters for males and 
females, and for old and young. Then there are to be 
imbecile wards, workshops, laundry, bakery, chapel, 
&c. The new house will accommodate 550 persons, 
and there is plenty of room for extension when 
necessary. The general work is to be executed in 
grey stock-bricks, relieved with stone and dressings 
and red brick. Mr. D. T. Haylock is the clerk of 
works. 

TEMPERANCE HOTEL, EXETER.—On the 5th inst- 
premises at 101, Fore-street, which have been 
secured by the Franklin Temperance Hotel, 
Limited, were opened. The premises have been 
much altered and addedto. The ground story has 
been replaced by a polished mahogany front with 
two circular windows, between which is the 
restaurant door, while on either side are the hotel 
and assembly-room entrances. The hall is calculated 
to accommodate from 250 to 300 persons, 
and has an ante or committee room attached, 
while there are means of entrance and exit 
from Smythen-street as well as Fore-street. 
The restaurant is well ordered. | On the 
first floor will be found a tea-room, dining-room, 
and commercial- room; the latter overlooks Fore- 
street. On the second floor there are fourteen bed- 
rooms. In the basement are kitchen and larders 
with white enamelled wall. There are also numerous 
stores. The architect was Mr. Harbottle Reed, of 
Exeter. The hotel is titted with electric bells, speak- 
ing tubes, and telephones, while electric lighting has 
been installed throughout by Messrs. Brooking & 
Co. The general contractors have been Messrs 
Westcott, Austin, & White. The alterations and 
furnishings have cost roughly about 3,000/. 


BUILDING ENTERPRISE, LEEDS.—The Report of 
the City of Leeds Central Estates, Limited, sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting held at the registered 
offices, 5, Greek-street, deals with the development 
of the estates belonging to the company. The 
greater portion of the old buildings has been 
demolished, and the new street leading from 
Duncan-street to Kirkgate partly formed. Plans 
dealing with the whole of the property have been 
prepared, and the contracts for the new buildings, 
which involve an expenditure, apart from tbe site, 
of nearly 1i00,000L, have been let to Messrs. 
Armitage & Hodgson, of Leeds. Mr. T. W. Cutler, 
of London, is the architect. The working out of 
the scheme, which comprises a new Bull and Mouth 
Hotel, a large emporium facing Briggate, and 
twenty-two shops in Kirkgate, New Central-street, 
and Central-road, has occupied the attention of the 
directors during the past twelve months. The work 
is to be pushed forward vigorously, and the greater 
portion of the scheme will be completed during the 
next twelve months. 


— — — 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWAGE SCHEME, BRIGHOUSE. — Mr. Н, P. 
Boulnois, Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Brighouse on the 2oth 
ult. into the application of the Brighouse Corpora- 
tion for sanction to borrow a further sum of 
24,2671. for the purposes of sewerage and sewage 
disposal. Evidence was given by Mr. A. M. Fowler, 
the engineer. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, FENHAM, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—The Fenham Urban District Council have 
adopted a scheme for the main sewerage of the 
Fenham portion of Benwell and Fenham Urban 
District. The sewage will be conveyed to the 
Denton Valley and then to Scotswood, being ulti- 
mately discharged into the tidal river Tyne. The 
scheme has been prepared by Mr. Harry W. Taylor. 
C. E., of Newcastle, and is estimated to cost 11,5007. 


DRAINAGE, SCALBY, NEAR SCARBOROUGH.— The 
Scarborough Rural District Council have sent up to 
the Local Government Board plans and estimates of 
a scheme of drainage for the villages of Scalby, 
Newby, and Throxenby, near Scarborough. If 
carried out it will entail a capital outlay of 10, oool. 
It has been prepared by Messrs. C. Gott & Co., 
of Bradtord, and will carry the sewage from the 
village of Scalby into the sea, a distance of over 
2,000 yards. 

WATER SUPPLY, CASTLE RISING, NORFOLK.— 
—Under the direction of Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., 
trustee for the estate, works have during the past 
year been carried out to supply this place with 
water. The supply of water is drawn from the 
river and raised by means of a turbine driving a set 
of three throw pumps; these deliver the water 
through a filter in a cast-iron rising main connected 
tothe pipes in the village. A brick reservoir has 
been built on the high ground to the south 
of sufficient capacity to hold a supply in case 
of fire, and mains have been laid down to and 
throughout the village. Water is now laid on 
to the hall at present occupied by Lord Farquhar, 
and to the several houses and cottages by means of 
service pipes and standposts. Mr. Martin W. B. 
Ffolkes, of Westminster, acted as engineer in design- 
ing and carrying out the whole of the works, and 
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the fittings were supplied by Messrs. Ham, Baker, 
& Co., of Westminster. 


WATER SUPPLY, FARINGDON.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board, having sanctioned the borrowing of 
5,0071. for works of water supply for the town of 
Faringdon, the Rural District Council have in- 
structed the engineer, Mr. George Winship, 
Assoc. M. Inst., C. E., of Abingdon, to advertise for 
tendcrs for the necessary works. 


—— — алы 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, BANKFOOT, 
BRADFORD.—A stained-glass window has been 
erected in the Church of St. Matthew, Bankfoot, 
Bradford. The subject is Christ blessing little 
children. The window was the work of Messrs. 
Wailes & Strang, of Newcastle. | 

WINDOW, PARISH CHURCH, SHIPHAM, SOMERSET- 
SHIRE.—A_ stained-glass east window has been 
erected in the parish church of Shipham. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Bell, of Bristol. The 
window is of three lights; the centre represents 
the Crucifixion, and the two sidelights St. John and 
St. Mary. 

— e —À——À 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The mural paintings by M. Humbert, in 
the Pantheon, have been uncovered, and the frieze 
executed by M. Cazin from the designs of Puvis de 
Chavannes will shortly be placed in position. M. 
Falguiere's unfinished group in plaster, * Liberté 
Triomphant," is to be removed for the present.—— 
The Hópital de la Charite is to be pulled down and 
rebuilt on a site somewhere near the fortification 
lines at Paris. A subscription committee has been 
formed at Luneville with the object of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Messrs. Erckmann and- 
Chatrian. M. Bartholdi is to be the sculptor.—— 
M. Platel has been elected president, for 1900, of 
the Societe des Architectes of Havre. ——The Muni- 
cipality of Marseilles has opened a competition 
for the erection of a technical and industrial school 
there.——The Municipal Council of Paris has 
opened а competition for a fire-brigade barracks at 
Menilmontant, at the angle of Avenue Gambetta and 
Rue Haxo.—tThere is to be an exhibition of the 
works of Watteau at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
from May 17 to June 13. M. Sauger. has been 
appointed Architecte-Voyer-en-Chef to the 
Municipality of Paris.— The death is an- 
nounced, at the age of sixty-nine, of M. Henry 
Monceaux, curator of the Library and Museum 
at Auxerre, and author of a number of works 
on the history of art.——The death is announced, 
at the age of 74, of M. Guilbert Martin, a 
worker in glass and mosaic who gave a great deal 
of impulse to the study and production of modern 
mosaic work in France. He carried out the mosaic 
work at the Pantheon and at the Escalier Daru in 
the Louvre. He had established a school of mosaic 
workers at his manufactory at St. Denis. —— М. 
P. L. Beaudin, architect, of Bordeaux, has died, at 
the age of 59. He wasa pupil of Hippolyte Lebas 
and of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

UNITED STATES.—Contracts have recently been 
let by the Albany and Hudson Railway and Power 
Company for the erection of a large power house, 
and the construction of several bridges required in 
the extension of the railway from Albany to Hudson. 
One of the viaducts to be made will be about 
2,000 ft. in length. An influential meeting has 
recently been held in New York to further the 
proposal for the erection of a national cathedral 
at Washington, and a site has already been 
purchased at a cost af $245,000 ——Experiments 
are being made at Milwaukee and St. Louis 
with portable school houses. Each house will 
accommodate fifty-five children; it is made in 
sections, secured together with bolts, so that it can 
be taken down, removed, and set up anywhere on 
such foundation as may be available. It has six 
windows, and the end wall is made into a black- 
board. These houses have been designed to suit the 
requirements of the shifting population in the 
neighbourhood of the two cities mentioned. 
The Case Memorial Library, Auburn, New York, i: 
now approaching completion, It was the subject 
of a large competition in 1896. The architects are 
Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, of New York. 

AUSTRALIA.—In consequence of the disastrous 
floods which so frequently take place at Brisbane, 
Colonel Pennycuick, R.E., was recently commis- 
sioned to report on the matter. He suggests that 
the evil may be mitigated by the construction of a 
flood-regulating reservoir, to be constructed at a 

oint some seventeen miles below the junction of 
the Stanley and Brisbane rivers, at an estimated 

ost of 1, 300, oc. Some exhaustive experiments 
h ve recently been made in Bombay, testing the 

К tive strengths of (Australian) karri wood and 
re um they resulted in favour of karri. Both 
tese and crushing strengtlis were carried out. 

e FAR East. —The Seoul-Chemulpo railway (Corea), 

onstruction of which commenced in 1897, is 
the con ing completion ; whilst surveys have been 
от e ul E her between Seoul and Fusan, under a 
Ші signed between the Corean and Japanese 


Governments. j 


` MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—By a unanimous vote of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Edward 
Augustus Ould, President of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, has been elected a Fellow of the 


Royal Institute. 


EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE.—Professor C. Wald- 
stein, Slade Professor of Fine Art at the University 
of Cambridge, delivered on the Ist inst., at the 
Royal Institution, the first of three сао 

е 
site of the sanctuary of Argive Нега, or Juno, as the 
Romans called her, was, he said, situated on the 
north-eastern side of the Argive plain, between the 
ryns and opposite 
It was built by Eupolemus, 
420 B.C., and contained the famous gold and ivory 
statue of the goddess by the sculptor Polycleitus, 
The merit of having identified the site lay with 
General Gordon, of Cairness, who, while in the 
service of Greece and in command of troops at 
By the 
exercise of his own energy and the expenditure 
of limited means, he, five years later, made 
little 
except confirm the belief that ancient remains were 
In 1854 some few further discoveries, in- 
cluding an earlier temple, were made, and then 
Іп 1892 he (the 
lecturer) was selected by the American Arche- 
ological Institute and School of Athens to direct 
and superintend the systematic excavation of the 
laid bare the 
whole of a second temple of the fifth century, but 
also revealed the remains of nine other buildings, 
belonging to various periods, within the sanctuary, 
and manifest and undeniable traces of an earlier 
Below these foundations 
and in various places were found undoubted traces, 
in the numerous objects on the walls, of a state of 
civilisation precedent to that of the period of the 
earlier temple. They antedated the Homeric period, 
and supplied arch:eological evidence which con- 
firmed the opinion that they could now restore to 
ancient Greek history facts dating back at least 
300 years, supplying the beginnings of Hellenic 
civilisation and art long before the Mycenzan 
period, and certainly as early as the twentieth cen- 


„Recent Excavations at the Argive Her: cum.“ 


ancient cities of Mycen e and Ti 
the city of Argos. 


Argos, accidentally discovered it in 1831. 


some excavations, which, however, did 


beneath. 


nothing further was done fill 1891. 


entire gite. The excavations not оп! 


temple destroyed by fire. 
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report, the conditions under which underground 
rooms may be occupied—conditions which, he says, 
most of the kitchens in Marylebone do not fulfil 
According to Section 96 of the Public Health 
(London) Act, the rooms (1) must have at least 3 ft. 
of their height above the surface of the street or 
ground adjoining or nearest to the room. (2) 
Every wall of the room must have a proper damp- 
proof course. The area must be at least 4 ft. wide 
in every part, and extend the whole length of the 
room. The area must be біп. below the level of 
the floor. If the room does not fulfil these and 
other conditions, it is an offence to let it or to 
occupy it “separately.” On the other hand, it is 
no offence to let it or occupy it in conjunction 
with other rooms on any of the floors above. 

IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, HARROGATE.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Harrogate Town Council 
on the r2tb ult, the Mayor (Dr. J. A. Myrtle) 
presiding, a scheme of improvement was approved. 
For some time past the Corporation|have had under 
consideration the necessity of improving the en- 
trance to the Bogs Valley Gardens, Cornwall Road, 
at Well Hill, and also the question of restoring or 
rebuilding the Royal Pump Room. In connexion 
with this matter, negotiations have taken place for 
the purchase of the adjoining property (Rose Villa), 
and a special committee considered the desirability 
of purchasing the whole of the property on the 
west side of Cornwall Road, from the Valley 
Gardens up to and including Benwell House. As 
the result, the Committee recommended the 
Corporation to purchase the whole of this property 
for the purpose of improving Cornwall Road, and 
if they cannot acquire the property by private treaty, 
that application be made to the Local Government 
Board for a Provisional Order to enable the Cor- 
poration to put in force the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, and purchase the property 
compulsorily. The Council adopted the recom- 
mendation without discussion. 

PEABODY DONATION FUND. — The thirty-fifth 
annual report cf the trustees of tne Peabody 
Donation Fund states that the net gain of the year, 
from rents and interest, has been 35,183!. 17s. 24. 
The sum given by Mr. Peabody was, in 1862, 
150,000/. ; in 1866, 100,000/. ; in 1868, 100,000/.; 
and received by bequest from him in 1873, 150,000/., 
making a total of 500, oool.; to which has been 
added money received for rent and interest, 
791,3511. 8s. Od., making the total funds оп Decem- 
ber 31 last 1,201,351/. 8s. Od. The capital expendi- 
ture on land and buildings to the end of the year 
was 1,285,1071. 25. 7d. The whole of the repairs for 
the year, amounting to512,6088/. 1s. 2d., have been 
charged to income as formerly. At the end of 
the year the trustees had provided for the 
artisan and labouring poor of London 11,367 rooms 
besides bath-rooms, laundries, and lavatories. These 


PROBLEM AND UNDERGROUND 
ROOS.— Dr. A. Wynter Blyth, Medical Officer of 
Health for Marylebone, points out, in his monthly 


result that they are inclined to stan 


rooms comprised 5,121 separate dwellings—viz, 100 
of four rooms, 1,767 of three rooms, 2,412 of two 
rooms, and 842 of one room. The two new block 
of buildings at Stamford-street, containing {пул 
rooms each, were not quite completed at the end of 
last year, but are now fully occupied A site oi 
nearly 20 acres near Brockwell-park has been 
acquired, but nothing has yet been done to develop 
this property. The average weekly earnings of the 
head of each family in residence at the close of the 
year was 1/. 35. The average rent of each 
dwelling was 55. 044. a week, and of each room 
28. 344. The rent in all cases includes the free use 
of water, laundries, sculleries, and bath-rooms The 
mean population during the year was 19,152, show- 
ing a density of 702 people to the acre, or nearly 
twelve times that of London. The birth- rate for the 
year reached 32:8 per 1,000, which is 34 per 1,000 
above that of all London for the same period. The 
death-rate, including the deaths of sixty-eight intabi- 
tants of the buildings who were removed to hospitals, 
was 16°7 рег 1,000., which is 3:1 per 1,000 below the 
average of London. The infant mortality was 127: 
in each 1,000 births, or 40:2 below that of London 

SOUTH HANTS INFIRMARY,—We are asked to 
mention that the marble mosaic floors mentioned 
in the description of this building in our last issue 
were supplied by Messrs Diespeker & Co., who 
also supplied the similar floors for the Isolation 
Hospital at Enfield. UR | 

A BUILDING SITE IN FLEET - STREET. — The 
Drapers’ Company have resolved to let by auction 
(at an early date) on building leases for a term сі 
eighty years the two sites now occupied by 
Nos. 180-1, Fleet-street, and Nos. 140-4, Fetter- 
ane covering a total area of about 3,400 ft. super- 

cial. 

— — 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


PLASTERERS' DISPUTE, LONDON.—Nejotiatiors 
have been in progress between the London Master 
Builders’ Association and the National Association 
of Operative Plasterers as to new working rules: 
but, we are informed, while the negotiations wer 
in progress, the operative plasterers in many in- 
stances called out their men, owing to the inability 
of the Operatives’ Union to agree to a rule which 
had for its object the prevention of unnecessary 
friction and stoppage of work. The rule provided 
that an outside arbitrator might award damages 
against either masters or men in case of breach of 
rules. Many men left work on Monday.—Repre 
sentatives of the N.A.O.P. were invited to шесі 
representatives of the Central Association of Master 
Builders on Thursday, to discuss the differences 
We hope that the matter will be settled salis 
factorily. 

DISPUTE IN THE WOLVERHAMPTON BUILDING 
TRADE.—A dispute has arisen in the building trade 
of Wolverhampton. Some five months ago the 
operatives in the carpentry trade gave six months 
notice for rd, per hour advance upon their wages 
and it is said that the action on the part of the 
employees caused the building trade to become 
somewhat depressed, and, in some instances, the 
leading contractors lost large contracts owing to 
the fact that they had to tender in face of t 
demand made by the carpenters. At any rate, p 
building and allied trades in Wolverhampton : 
the present time are now in a very flat Ed 
the masters think it warrants them in resisting 0 
raising of wages in any ешш The carpenters 
have for some time been earning 8/44. per hour, 
and, besides asking for the additional penny, бегі 
desire an alteration іп the working rules. ; 
present the stopping time for Saturday 18 hs 
o'clock, and they request the masters to 219 
that hour to noon; but the employers, in m 
this say that it would be impracticable,as the ii 
layers, plasterers, painters, &c., leave ой 5 m 
later hour. A joint meeting of the masters j^ i 
men has been held at Wolverhampton. The 9 
dent of the Employers’ Association (Mr. T. Ru 
was іп the chair. As to the alteration of the ho 
of leaving off time on Saturday the men D d n 
sentatives gave way. It has been the 194005 4 
carpenters working after 6 p.m. to have a 511 i 
quarter time for over-work, and now from арп 1 
they demand that overtime shall . 
5 p.m. This alteration, however, the do 
determined to oppose to the utmost. T ie rai 
also ask for such alteration to the rules um 
apprentices must be bound for a term of no М 
than five vears, and no boy over sixteen year 


age can become an apprentice. TP i. 2. 
say is most arbitrary, and is pem Ja E 


the number of apprentices, and en 
strongly. The em also ask for а C 
board of five employers and five men's repre 
tives. 

PERTH MASONS’ WadEs.—lt will be remembers 
that at a recent meeting of the Perth Lans 
masone it was agreed, in view of the steady ti 
in trade, to inform the operative . à 
was the intention to reduce the present r "nre 
wages by Id. рег hour, viz. from 9/2d. to 557: 
builders, and from od. to 8d. foi 
masters communicated this decisio 


9 dec tives 
about a fortnight ago, and since then the OPA е 


sideration. 
have had the matter under con d out for 


| 
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а 


present rate of wages being retained. There із, 
however, as yet no friction between the employers 
and employees, and it is probable that the matter 
will be settled amicably, as the men in their 
communication to the masters have expressed their 
willingness to have a conference on the subject on 
an early date. It is proposed that five representa- 
tives should be present from either side at the 
conference. Du ndee Advertiser, 

ABERDEEN JOINERS AND PAINTERS.—The endea- 
vours made to bring about an amicable settlement 
in the dispute in the joiner trade having failed, the 
operatives to the number of 700 struck work on the 
morning of March 1. The chief objection of the men 
is to the proposed reduction of wages to the extent 
of М4. per hour, and both sides are reported to be 
determined not to yield, though some masters have 
re-engaged from thirty to forty hands on the old 
terms. In the painter trade all difficulty has been 
avoided by both parties agreeing to leave last year's 
by-laws unaltered. 

SETTLEMENT OF DUNFERMLINE JOINERS’ STRIKE. 
—The operative joiners have sent a deputation to 
all the employers, and otfered to accept a reduction 
of the standard wages from 8!4d. to 8d. They 
stated that if the penny reduction intimated were 
enforced the operatives would strike work. The 
employers agreed to compromise, and work has 
been resumed. 

DONDEE MASONS’ STRIKE.—The situation in the 
strike of Dundee operative masons remains un- 
changed. By the concession of several firms to the 
demands of the men, and by the departure of num- 
bers for employment out of the city, the strike roll 
is being gradually reduced, and there are now only 
about 350 off work. 


2 eee eres 


LEGAL. 


IMPORTANT DECISION UNDER THE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION АСТ, 1807. 


THE case of Brady v. Cooper & Crane and Alfred 
Wright came before the Court of Appeal, composed 
of Lords Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, 
on the 3rd instant, on the appeal of Alfred Wright 
from an award of the County Court Judge of 
Nottingham in a claim under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897. 

Mr. Clavell Salter, who appeared for the appel- 
lant, said that Wright, who was the employer, was 
а sub-contractor, and he appealed from the award 
of the County Court Judge directing that he should 
indemnify the other defendants, Messrs. Cooper & 
Crane. It seemed to the learned counsel that the 


question to be determined was covered by the 


decision of this Court in the case of Cass 2. 
Butler (reported in the Builder of March 3) 
laying down that a sub-contractor was not an 
“undertaker” within the meaning of the Act. 
Messrs. Cooper & Crane, who were builders, con- 
tracted to build a house, making a sub-contract with 
Wright for the latter to provide and fix the tiles. 
The workman, J. A. Brady, was in the employ of 
Wright, and was injured while doing the tiling 
work, and died. His widow then took proceedings 
under the Act against both Cooper & Crane and 
Wright, alleging that both were “ undertakers” 
within the meaning of the Act. The answer of 
Cooper & Crane was that Brady was not employed 
by them, but was employed by Wright, the con- 
tractor for the tiling work, which was not incidental 
to or formed part of the work carried on by Cooper 
& Crane. They also claimed alternatively to be 
indemnified by Wright against the amount of any 
award which they might have to pay. The answer 
of Wright was that he was not an “ undertaker " of 
any work to which the Workmen's Compensation 
Act applied. Upon that the County Court Judge 
made an award against Cooper & Crane in favour 
of the widow, and adjourned the consideration of 
the question whether or not they were entitled 
against Wright to indemnity, but he subsequently 
held that they-were. 

Lord “Justice Smith: Cooper & Crane did not 

1; : 
т. Salter: No, not against the finding in favour 
of the widow. 

Lord Justice Smith: The only question is whether 
Cooper & Crane are entitled to indemnity against 
Wright. Wright says he is not an “undertaker ” ? 

Mr. Salter: Yes. Section 4 of the Act says, 
‘Provided that the undertakers shall be entitled to 
be indemnified by any other person who would 
have been liable independently of this section." 
The first part of Section 4 ran as follows : ** Where 
in an employment to which this Act applies, the 
undertakers as hereinafter defined contract with 
any person for the execution by or under such con- 
tract of any work, and the undertakers would, if 
such work were executed by workmen immediately 
employed by them, be liable to pay compensation 
under this Act to those workmen in respect of any 
accident arising out of and in the course of their 
employment, the undertakers shall be liable to pay 
to any workmen employed in the execution of the 
work any compensation which is payable to the 
workman (whether under this Act or in respect of 
personal negligence or wilful act independently of 
this Act) by such contractor or would be so pay- 
able if such contractor were an employer to whom 
this Act applies" In the present case it was not 


Bull.“ 


denied that there was a liability to compensate the 
workman. Whoever was the “undertaker” had to 
compensate him.. The County Court Judge held 
that Cooper & Crane were liable, but that Wright 
had to indemnify them. The question was whether 
Wright came within the definition of undertaker ' 
in Section 7 of the Act, which meant in the case of a 
building the person “ undertaking the construction, 
repair, or demolition,” and having regard to the 
decision of that court in the case of Cass «v. Butler 
he (counsel) submitted he did not. What right 
Cooper & Crane might have against Wright under 
any other statute or at conmon law did not arise on 
the present appeal. 

Lord Justice Smith asked Mr. Macaskie, counsel 
for the respondents. Messrs. Cooper & Crane, if he 
could distinguish the present case from that of Cass 


a. Butler. 


Mr. Macaskie said that in the present case the 
learned County Court Judge found as a fact that the 
work undertaken by the contractor formed a sub- 
stantial part of the-contract itself. 

Lord Justice Smith: He was a sub-contractor ? 

Mr. Macaskie : Yes. 

Lord Justice Smith remarked that the Court had 
held that a sub-contractor did not come within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Lord justice Romer thought that the case of 
Cass v. Butler. really covered the present case. 

Lord Justice Smith referred to the cases of Cass 
v, Butler and Mason v. А. R. Dean, Limited (Moore 
& Sons third parties), reported in the Builder of 
February 24, and pointed out that tbere was a 
great distinction between the facts in the two cases 
In the latter case the work undertaken by A. R. 
Dean, Limited, was not purely decorative work, but 
the important fact was that that firm had been 
appointed to do the work by the building owner 
under powers reserved in Messrs. Moore & Sons' 
contract. 

After some further discussion Lord Justice Smith, 
in giving judgment, said he thought the appeal must 
be allowed. The Court decided, in the case of Cass 
v. Butler, that a sub-contractor did not come within 
the meaning of the Act. Who was the under- 
taker” іп the present сазе? Who were the men 
who had undertaken the “construction, repair, or 
demolition" of the building in question? It was 
clear that Cooper & Crane were the “ undertakers” 
and that Wright was a sub-contractor from them. 
In those circumstances Cooper & Crane were not 
entitled to indemnity from Wright. He should add 
that the decision in the present case would not 
prejudice any right which Cooper & Crane might 
have to sue Wright. | 

The other Lords Justices concurred, and the 
appeal was accordingly allowed with costs. 


‘BUILDERS SUCCESSFUL APPEAL IN CLAIM 


UNDER WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1897. 


THE case of Rixsom v. Pritchard & Benwick came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, on the 3rd 
inst, on the appeal of Messrs Pritchard & Ben- 
wick, builders, from the award of the County Court 
Judge of Dartford under the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Áct, 1897, in favour of a workman employed 
about the demolition of a building in the High- 
street at Dartford. | 

Mr. Low, in opening the case for the applicant, 
said that the way in which the claim arose was 
this. In the High-street at Dartford there was a 
large public-house called the Bull,” next door to and 
adjoining which were two low buildings which had 
been used as shops. Some years ago the landlord 
of the “ Bull" had acquired an interest іп the shops, 
and in the one immediately adjoining the “ Bull had 
a communication made between that shop and the 
“ Bull,” and used it as an extra bar. After the land- 
lord had acquired the shops, he determined to de- 
molish them and erect on the site an addition to the 
The height of the Bull" was over 30 ft., 
but neither of the two adjoining shops had ever 
been that height. The accident happened on the 
site of the shop nearest to the “ Bull,” when Rixsom 
was wheeling away some rubbish along a plank and 
slipped and fell and was injured. The question to 
be determined was whether the applicant was at 
the time of the accident assisting in the demolition 
of a building 30ft. in height within the meaning of 
Section 7, Sub-Section 1, of the Act. The County 
Court Judge held that as there was a com- 
munication between the structure which had been 
demolished and the “ Bull,” and that both buildings 
were used for the common purposes of the business 
of the “ Bull,” he was bound to find, as the “ Bull" 
exceeded 30 ft. in height, that the man at the time 
of the accident was engaged in demolishing a 
building over 30 ft. in height. The County Court 
Judge awarded the applicant 118. 9d. a week, being 
50 per cent. of his wages during incapacity. At the 
time of the accident the building next to the ** Bull " 
was pulled down to within 5ft. or loft. of the 
ground. The learned counsel contended that the 
accident did not happen during the construction, 
repairing, or demolition of a building exceeding 
30 ft. in height, and that the award of the County 
Court Judge was wrong. The building which was 
being demolished was never part of the Bull.“ 
They were always distinct. 


Mr. Cyril Dodd, Q.C. (with him Mr. Bassett 
Hopkins) for the workman, contended that the 
finding of the County Court Judge was correct, and 
that tbe accident happened on or about a building 
which exceeded 30 ft. in height. 

Mr. Bassett Hopkins argued that the “ Bull” and 
the building adjoining were all one. The same 
business was being carried on in the part which was 
being pulled down as was carried on in the part 
which was left standing. There was evidence that 
the wall was a partition-wall, common to both por- 
tions of the building. 

2 Justice Smith said there was no evidence of 
that. 

Mr. Hopkins said it had never been held by their 
Lordships that the building must be 30 ft. from the 
ground at the time the accident happened. . 

Lord Justice Smith: Certainly not. You need hot 
put that as a knock-down. i 

Mr. Hopkins urged, with regard to the other 
aspect of the question, that it might clearly be 
said on the findings of the learned County Court 
Judge that the Bull” was being repaired. 

Lord Justice Smith: The case is that the man 
was engaged in pulling down a beerhouse at the 
time of the accident. 

Mr. Hopkins: Well, the duty of the plaintiff was 
to give evidence as to what he was doing at the 
time of the accident. | 

Lord justice Smith: There was no evidence 
before the Court that the man was repairing the 


Wall. | 


Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, said that 
the question to be determined was whether or not 


upon the learned County Court Judge’s notes there 


was any evidence that at the time the applicant met 
with the accident there was a building 30 ft. in height 
being demolished. That was the whole question 


they had to try. His Lordship then stated the facts, 


and said that in his opinion, upon the learned 
County Court Judge’s notes, there was not a 
building of that height being demolished. It 
was clear from the plaintiff's own evidence 
that they were demolishing the two small shops, 
and were not demolishing the Bull,” which was 
over 30 ft. high, at all. There was not a rag of 
evidence that any part of the “Bull” was being 
pulled down at all. How on earth could the 
County Court Judge say that at tbe time of the 
accident there was demolition going on of a 
building over 30 ft. high? There was no evidence 
of that at all. The learned County Court Judge 
thought that, as there was a communication between 
the two buildings, that made them one, but that 
fact did not make the lower building part of the 
higher. The County Court Judge also seemed to 
think that, as the same business was carried on in 
both buildings, it made the buildings the same. His 
Lordship thought that the learned County Court 
Judge was wrong in his conclusion, and that the 
appeal must be allowed with costs. 
The other Lords Justices agreed. 


WEST HAM CENTRAL CHARITY BOARD v. 
COMPANY OF PROPRIETORS OF EAST 
LONDON WATERWORKS AND BASE. 


THIS case recently came before Mr. Justice 
Buckley in the Chancery Division. It was an action 


.by the West Ham Central Charity Board, being the 


Vicar, Churchwardens, and Overseers of the Poor 
of the parish of West Ham, against their lessees, 
the East London Waterworks Company and an 
undertenant, for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from committing waste on land, the 
subject of the lease, by permitting rubbish, earth, or 
material to be brought and remain thereon. Bya 
lease dated September 29, 1830, a parcel of meadow 
or marsh ground in the parish of West Ham 
was demised by the plaintiffs to the waterworks 
company, who were desirous of forming and 
establishing a reservoir, for a term of ninety- 
nine years at a rent (after the first six years) 
of 70l. The lease contained a covenant by 
the company to drain, fill-up, level, and make 
good all pits, holes, and excavations made by the 
company to the intent that the land should be 
restored to the plaintiffs on the determination of the 
lease in the same condition as it was granted to 
them, and a further covenant to so yield it up. The 
company never constructed a reservoir, but let the 
land for grazing purposes, and in 1896 they demised 
the premises for the remainder of the term less three 
days to one Base, who used it as a rubbish shoot and 
deposited on it vegetable and other refuse. The 
plaintiffs alleged that this use of the land was a 
damage to the reversion. On the other hand, 
evidence was adduced to show that the value of the 
land was materially increased. 

Mr. Justice Buckley, after reviewing the authori- 
ties as to what constituted waste, said that the ques- 
tion he had to investicate was, what was the nature 
of the property demised and whether the nature of 
the property demised was altered by what had been 
done. His Lordship then reviewed the facts and the 
evidence at considerable length, and said that it was 
clear that the authority given by the waterworks 
company to the defendant Base was to level up the 
land, but that authority did not extend to allowing 
him to bring offensive material on the land. It ap- 
peared that large quantities of vegetable refuse had 


been brought upon it, but it was contended that 
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this would disappear in about three years. 


at the end of the lease. 


original level. 


raising of the land constituted waste. 


in its original state? In his 


injunction they asked. 


A PLASTERER'S CLAIM UNDER THE WORK- 


MEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


THE case of Farmer v. Danville Asbestic Plas- 
tering Company came before the Court of Appeal 
composed of Lords Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and 
Romer, on March 5, on the application of the Com- 
pany for security for costs of an appeal under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. It appeared 
that Farmer was a plasterer in the employ of the 
Company, and at the time of the accident was 
earning a wage of 11. 11s. 6d. per week. Мг, Roskill, 
who appeared in support of the application, sub- 
mitted that Farmer had no means of paying the 
costs if he proved unsuccessful on the appeal. 

Counsel for the applicant said that the case was 
an exceptional one. It was submitted that the 
respondents to the claim were sub-contractors, but 
it turned out that their contract was direct with the 
building owner. The building in which the acci- 
dent happened was a new building, and part of the 
work was plastering the interior. The judge of the 
City of London Court held that the respondents 
were not “ undertakers” within the meaning of the 
Act ; but, inasmuch as he was doubtful on the point, 
he suggested that an appeal should be brought, and 
stayed execution. The judge was Mr. Pitt Lewis, 
and he also decided that the ا‎ of Farmer 
was not such to which the Act applied. 

Lord Justice Smith : Was the building over 30 ft. 
high ? 

Ме. Roskill : Yes, my lord. 

Lord Justice Smith : Constructed by scaffolding ? 

Mr. Roskill said that the scaffolding was erected 
by the builder and not by the plasterer at all. 

Lord Justice Smith : The point is this. The 
County Court Judge says there ought to be an 
appeal, and the man has no means. Is it a case іп 
wbich we should shut out the man from the right 
of a ing ? 

A. tae argument, Lord Justice Smith. in 
giving judgment, said the Court could not order 
security in the present case. The Court would not 
let a workman appeal if he had no means without 
security, unless he could show good reason why he 
ought to have leave to appeal. This he had done 
in the present case. The application would be 
refused, the costs of the application to be costs in 


the appeal. | 
The other Lords Justices concurred. 


— . — 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


23,159. — ARTIFICIAL STONE: A. H., H., & G. 
гап der Viigh,—Pumice stone, slag sand, tan either 
spent ог unspent, plaster of Paris, and hydraulic 
lime are compounded together, as an improvement 
of the admixture specitied in No. 25,880 of 1806. 

23,160.—AUTOMATICAL SWITCHES (ELECTRICAL): 
4. Schlatter — For switches that regulate the number 
of transformers according to the load; the switch 
arms are controlled by magnets which have two 

site windings ; as the load becomes reduced and 
Nap current lessened the contact lever is forced 
down by a falling weight, thus a short circuit 

Its; the magnet is demagnetised, and circuit is 
га n by the rising of а lever through the fall of 
the weight, the lever can be disposed so as to short 
circuit the one winding, instead of the two wind- 
: net. 
ings, upon PARATUS FOR FRENCH AND SIMILAR 

23.1 и C. W. Fones & H. Webb.—Gearing is 
рош 10 r turning a removable pad fitted with a 
devise ir for polish or oil, and fastened on to a 
de S DAVE ball bearings ; the spindle is attached 
ер exible shaft, which is secured to anotljer shaft 


But 
if it did not disappear, the plaintiffs might find 
themselves at the termination of the lease pre- 
cluded by Section 25 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 189o, from building upon the land. 
Upon the evidence, his Lordship was not satisfied 
that the offensive matter would have disappeared 
It was admitted by both 
sides that the land would in the future be used for 
the erection of factories and not of houses. The 
defendant Base had raised the land то ft. above its 
If this were left it would be neces- 
sary, in building factories or other heavy buildings, 
to dig through this ro ft. down to the original land 
before a good foundation could be obtained. The 
question was whether this constituted an alteration of 
the property demised. The defendants contended that 
it was not, and that, although it would be necssary to 
dig down through the ro ft, yet the extra cost 
incurred in so doing would be more than recouped 
by the additional value attaching to the raised land. 
His Lordship did not agree. In his opinion, the 
The rever- 
sioners might wish to let the property for a rubbish 
shoot, but by the alteration of the level the inheri- 
tance would loose the benefit of doing so. Why 
should they not have the arce E febre to them 

rdship's opinion, 
there had been such an alteration of the level of the 
property as to constitute waste, and the plaintitfs 
were entitled against both the defendants to the 


slotted plates are used for suspending a plaster ceil- 


partitions the tensile stresses are taken by cor- 
rugated metal rods embedded in the concrete, and 
the flooring boards are fastened to the concrete 
with an admixture of glue, linseed oil, red lead, 


wood resin, and salicylic or boracic acid, instead oí 
with nails. For theatres and similar places, concrete 
risers are cast above the metal joists, metal sheets 
are laid upon the risers and the flanges of the joists, 
concrete is laid upon the plates, and wooden sets 
upon the concrete. Wooden treads are let into 
grooves in steps and walls, being fastened with 
screws or nails driven into metal or wooden sockets 
in the concrete. 

23.501.— PLATFORM FOR LOADING VANS, ёс: 
W. T. Rounsivell.—The platform, or portable lift, 
bas an iron frame which runs upon wheels, and is 
raised or lowered upon screws at the corners which 
are turned by a bevel gearing and a crank ; a chain 
passes round a sprocket-wheel upon each screw to 
couple them together. 

23,573.—SPIGOT AND SOCKET JOINTS FOR PIPES : 
R. Ewing.—The pipes may be laid and cemented-up 
under water by means of fitting a rim inside the 
socket end into a small faucet upon the spigot end, 
which also has an outer flange for the mouth of the 
socket; the joint is made by filling clay or composi- 
tion into the grooved flange and faucet, and then 
filling the joint with cement through a hole in the 
socket pipe ; reference is made to the similar joints 
specified in No. 14,926 of 1893. 

23,605.—LAMPS FOR TIP-CARTS AND OTHER 
VEHICLES: T. Rogers.—In order that the lamp shall 
always retain a vertical position, it is arranged to 
swing freely upon a supporting-tube at the cart’ 
side by means of flexible straps or bands upon the 
edges of the lamp's head. 

23,636.—STONE AND EMERY DRESSING TOOLS: 
R. Rickie.—A slide-rest, to be fed forwards with a 
screw and traversed with a lever, carries a steel roller 
which rotates upon a pin and has a surface which is 
broken up into points formed by the crossing of two 
sets of grooves at right angles to one another; the 
tool is described as being serviceable for turning or 
planing granite, &c., as well as for trueing-up emery 
and corundum wheels and grindstones. 


hanging upon a spring lever, and is driven by a belt 
pulley, through which it will move lengthwise 
without turning. A band from a pulley upon the 
main shaft drives a cone pulley, which drives the 
shaft upon the spring lever, and passes over three 
pairs of guide-pulleys whereof one pair is mounted 
upon a sliding and counterpoised bracket ; thus the 
band will operate in any position of the machine's 
adjustable frame. 

23,294.— WINDOW CASEMENTS : $. W. Moscley.— 
To the frame are pivotted ribbed angle-iron brackets 
which carry central vertical pivots upon which the 
casement is mounted, as the casement is swung 
backwards a stop engages with the bracket, and 
it is held in line with the bracket by means of a 
spring which carries a stud projecting through a 
hole in the bracket ; the contrivance is described as 
being adapted for use with transom windows and 
fanlights, in which instance the links or brackets 
swing upon upper horizontal pivots and are pivotted 
to the sash stiles’ centres, and for use with case- 
ments mounted in sliding sashes er frames. 

23.316.—GAS IGNITION AND EXTINCTION: C. F. 
Gaebert.— The gas cock’s plug—upon which are 
mounted the burner and the pilot jet’s tube—has 
pilot and main channels which are joined respec- 
tively by grooves in the plug casing ; a sleeve and a 
lever turn the casing round in such a manner that 
the gas will flow to either the pilot burner alone, or 
the main burner alone, or the two burners together. 

23,317.— WRENCHES : H. F Loos.—The gripping 
jaws are pivotted to one another and to the casing, 
whilst a cone-shaped piece forces the ends apart 
and the jaws together against the pressure of a 
spring, the piece being attached toa screw, which 
is turned within a fixed nut by a thumb-piece that 
can turn freely in the casing, though its advance is 
retarded by means of a pin in an annular groove ; 
there are various other modifications of the con- 
trivance. 

23,335.—STORAGE TANKS AND CISTERNS: F. 
Downton.—The tank is fashioned with a cone- 


shaped bottom, at whose lowest point is an outlet, — — 
intended to obviate the accumulation of sediment ; 
in the closed top is an air-valve to be closed with a MEETINGS. 


float when the tank is filled, otherwise the supply 
m be stopped with an ordinary ball-float and 
cock. 

23,341.—CEILINGS : A. Elle.—The ceilings are built 
up with hollow blocks of gypsum or artificial stone, 
which interlock and are wedged together at their 
sides with divided key-blocks fixed with wedges, the 
ends of the blocks are locked with wedges, and are 
borne by laths nailed on to the beams, the spaces 
above the blocks can be filled with ashes or dry 
sand, and liquid gypsum is to be applied to their 
joints or bearing-faces. 

23,370.— BURNERS FOR LIQUID FUEL: C. Briinler. 
—By this contrivance, which is more particularly 
applicable to the spraying of fuel upon heated 
surfaces, the fuel is mixed with a quantity of air, 
which is sufficient for producing incompleted com- 
bustion when it strikes the vaporiser, the intro- 
duction of more air through a separate air-pipe 
induces completed combustion at the burner’s mouth, 
thus the vaporiser remains comparatively cool, and 
will last a longer time; for crucibles an air-pipe 
and a hollow vaporiser are provided, air passing 
through side slots to mingle with the fuel, and com- 
pleted combustion ensues when more air is admitted 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9. 


Architectural Association.—Mr, C. E. Bateman 0 
* Small Houses." 7.30 p.m. | 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offceri.— 
Mr. J. Wright Clarke on ‘ Details of Plumbers’ Work. 
8 p.m. M . 

Royal Institution.—Professor F. Clowes on “ Bacteria 
and Sewage." 9 p.m. қ 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students! Metting).— 
Messrs. John Duncan, W. A. Wales, and G. н 
с Distribution of Stress in the Walls of a Thick 

linder." 8 p.m. 

Glasgow aud West of Scotland Technical College 
(Architectural Craftsmen's Society).—Mr. J. Fairweather 
оп Points in Practice." 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10. 
Architectural Association.—Third Spring Visit, to the 
workshops of Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, 63, West- 


minster Bridge-road, S.E. 2.30 p.in. f 
Royal Institution.— Right on. Lord Rayleigh o0 


“ Polarised Light." II. 3 p.m. с 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 

Officers).—lnspection at Beddington Sewage Fam 
m. . 

li uct lution of Junior Engineers — Conversanone at re 

Westminster Palace Hotel. Reception at 7 е by 


at the burner’s mouth. President, the Hon. Charles A. Parsons, F.R. , and Mrs. 
23,386.—AN ALLOY FOR ALUMINIUM: G. E. Bour- ат, a * вши Jo Ag Nee 
п. д і icity undce Institute of Archi уҰ.-- і 

&oin.—For hardening and increasing the elasticity апа Hotel and surrounding buildings, and Park U. P. Church. 


strength of aluminium an alloy is made by fusing 
nickel, copper, cast steel, and aluminium in a 
crucible beneath a layer of pulverised vegetable 
charcoal and slate, which serves to reduce oxida- 
tion and to exclude air. An amalgam of tin and 
aluminium is then added, the compound is purified 
with ferrocyanide of potassium or some other 
cyanide, and is ready to be poured off. The alloy 
and aluminium are fused together. 

23.420.— REFLECTORS FOR ELECTRICAL LAMPS: 
Sir F. B. Maple & F. Verity.—The principle of the 
invention lies in the holding of a solid or hollow 
reflector centrally within a filament without direct 
fusion to the bulk. By one method (out of the many 
which are specitied) the reflector consists of a tube 
closed at one end and filled with phospborescent 
material, dried by heat and then drawn out and 
sealed at the other end. By another method the 
retlector's upper end is cemented in an open glass 
tube of the bulb. 

23.437.—SOLDERING AND BRAZING ALUMINIUM 
AND ITS ALLOYS: G. E. Bourgoin —After the parts 
have been covered with a solution of ethyl alcohol, 
05 parts (by weight), Venetian turpentine, 5 parts, 
and essence of lavender, 2 parts, they are heated to 
from 150 deg. to 300 deg. C., and soldered with a 
compound of tin, Хо to go parts, and an aluminium 
allov, 1o parts to 20 parts, which contains 2 per cent. 
of the alloy specified in No. 23,386 above. For 
making the solder or brazing the aluminium alloy is 
melted in a non-silicious crucible and poured into 
the tin when in a fused condition. 

23,508.— FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION: T. Potter.— 
In one adaptation metallic lathing, metal bars, and 


2 p.m. . " 
Б. ілби rgk Architectural Association.— Visit to Prestoa 


pans. 
MONDAY, Marcu 12. 


Surveyors’ sc de ag J. Shiress Will, Q.C., on 
Underground Water.“ 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures.) -Mr. E. Sanger 
Shepherd оп Photography of Colour." П. $ n ) 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Ofer 
— Mr. W. C. Tyndale on House Drainage. 8 Бы 
The Institution of Mechanical Engineers (С Skeleton 
Meeting).—Mr. Brees van Homan on Steel с 
Construction as Applied to Buildings оп the American 
System." 7.30 p.m. кін а 
"Bristol Societ of Architects. Mr. Peter аны гы 
Valuer, on The Removal of Insanitary Areas Housing 
Management of Improvement Schemes under the 


of the Working Classes Act." 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13. 


. е . . ” 1 ап! ға 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Sit Charles H 

“А Short estare of the Engineering Works of the бое 
Canal." 8 p.m. . 

Society of Arts (apone Art ST Lasenby 
Liberty on “ English Furniture. m. 

Society of Biblical Archazology.(1) Note КИ ien 
Sayce (President). (2) Paper by Dr. зае ати 
on the ‘Annals of Thothmes III., and the Loot 
Megiddo, &c." 4.30 p.m. ‚ 

Royal lictoria Hall, Waterloo-road.— не С. AJ 
White on “Тһе Polarisation of Light." | 8.30 P- s. Mt. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and che Fifteen 
C. M. Hadfield on “ The Architecture of the 
Century and Early Tudor Period. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14. 


t: 
Architects! Benevolent Society.— Annual Genere wn : 
ing of the Subscribers and Donors will ксн The 
Rooms of the Royal Institute of British Arc 15 char at 
President, Mr. William Emerson, will take 
o'clock. Con · 
> Society of Arts.—Mr._H. Macan, M.A., on “C 
tinuation School Work in Rural Districts. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Де 
Sanitary Officers).-(1) Inspection in the 


ing from wooden joists; for concrete floors and 


.. 


Максн 10, 1900.) 


Georze’s, Hanover-square. (2) Professor H. Robinson on 


“ Sewerage and Sewage Disposal.” 8 p.m. 


Sanitary /ustitute.—Professor Frank Clowes, D. Sc., 
on “ Experimental Bacterial Treatment of the London 


Sewage." 8 p.m. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers (ncorporated).—Mr. 
Wm. Strachan on The Construction of Water-tight 
Sewers and House Drains in Waterlogged Ground.” 


7 p.m. 8 2 
Northern Architectural Assoctation.—Annual Meeting. 

Sir Benjamin Chapman Browne, D.C.L., will present the 

prizes to the successful students during the evening. 7.30 


p.m. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 


Royal [nstitution.—Dr. Charles Waldstein on “ Recent 
Excavations at the Argive Herzum (in Greece)”—III. 


3 p.m. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 


Sanita 


Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 


Mr. Charles Jones on “ Scavenging, Disposal of House 


Refuse." 8 p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
the Cathedral Works in progress at Ashley-place, West- 


minster. Assemble at the works at 2. 30. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for 


Sanitary 


Officers).—Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor 


Works, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 


Royal Institution. The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 


“ Polarised Light." III. 3 p.m. 


People's Palace Architectural Society.—Mr. Tanner on 


of Home Drainage.” 


Histo 7.30 p.m. 


British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to the 
Catholic Cathedral, Westminster, by permission of his 


Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. 
House, Carlisle-place, at 3.30 p.m. 


ste ef 


Meeting at Archbishop’s 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY,;: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 13.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Car- 


iff). 

Cardiff, Glamorgan.—Penylan, “Тһе Old Well” 
and 1 a., u. t. 841 yrs. 
February 20. —By К. 

Botcherley, Cumberland.—A freehold house and 

Т. ß “"еәзегегеезееее 
Two freehold closes, 3 a. 3r. 29 p. ............ 
Freehold farmhouse and 44 a. ог. 1 p. ........ 
Far and Near Piper Mire closes, 24 a. 2 r. 38 p., 


By Herrer & Sons (at Leeds). 
Leeds. —Cromwell-st., the Mount Mills Estate, 
area 3,367 yds li 
7, Albion-st., area 245 yds., f., г. 8 
utts Court, house, stabling, and a plot of land, 
area 403 yds., f., r. 424. 
February 21.—Dy FOSTER & CRANFIELD. 
Greenwich. —Clarence-st., &c., i.g. rents 1447. 5S., 
u. t. 24 and 23 yrs., g. T. 527. ................ 
Daler э Ondine-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 62., 
r. 287. 
Hove, Sussex.— 2s, Carlisle-rd., f., елт. 452. ...... 
Wealdstone, Middlesex. —11, Spencer-rd., f., r. 367. 
By RuTLEv, бом, & VINE. 
Қорлау Ingleby-rd., u. t. 49 yrs., g. r. 62, 


69 „„ о о 


——— 2 2 „„ „„ э „„ о э э э е ед ө ө 


r. 34 LJ 
Islington —$* Xotherncid-st., u. t. 41 yrs., g. r. 0/., 


By DoucLAs Үоукс & Co. 
Stockwell.—46 and 48, Stockwell Park-crescent., 


e9**9^592509*060«€526200:(99«4992^2v.09206€00*90a99 


ce aw eee cee 960952a90269* еееесеее 


By 
Ilford, Essex. Oak field rd., Kenilworth,” . 
East Нат. —183, Katherine-rd., I... 
By BATCHELAR & Son (at Horley). 
„ Surrey. — The Laurels and г acre, 


February 22. —By J. Навсоор & Son (at Witney). 


Aston, &c., Охоп.--“ Claywell Farm," 130 a. 2 r. 


narvon.--35, 


E · r. 
84. 18s. 3d., ел. 7о/................. 


f., т. K J)) E E EES 
Yalding, Kent.—Freehold House and shop, with 
four cottages ад)уоіпіпш...................... 
By Henry HENDRIKS (at Birmingham). 
Edgbaston, Warwick.—77, Harborne-rd., u. t. 
16 yrs, g. T. nil 
st Heath, 


U)) „„ 


Hammersmith. —46, Brook Green, f., r. 754. 
Kensington. —28, Campden House Court, u. t. 
87 yrs., Er J ³• A uu Sa 
Ву FAREBROTHER, Ет115 & Co. 
Wandswortb.—78 to 83 (even) East Hill, u.t. 
_ 62) yrs, g. r. 384. 10s., 27 
e Sinclair- rd., u. t. 79 yrs, g. r. 
154, e. T. 880 
Hyde Pk. — 12 Marble A . h ороо е „ „„ tees зо озо 
. 106., er. 2004. ..... ў i 4 2 жа : bk ү es 2. 
Marylebone. —Earl-st, i. gr. 754, ut. 15 yrs., 
Portman-sq.—s5 and 6, Portman-mews South, “әл. 
22 YTS., g. r. 114. 14S., r. 110% 
FETON sd Es 
ytonstone.—High-rd., a ra f < 1 
26 yrs., g.r. ni, т. тоо. „ DECR 


oe 
%-еегеззеееевее 2.6.24... 


£25750 
ALTON & Son (at Carlisle). 


810 


THE BUILDER. 


Dalston.— 19, Lenthall-rd., u.t. 364 yrs., g. r. 42, 


“чееввгвееееесесеесеегегееееетеевееесееееевте 


yrs., Б.Г. 404. 
Islington. — 432, Essex- rd., u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. 112., 


6525252522 6 % „%„%„%%/; 655655 „ „„ „„ 6 „„ ео 


B Newnon, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
oD mi; Newington Green-rd., u.t. 
26 yrs, g. r. 6/., r. 404. 
„ and 23, Winston-rd., u. t. боі yrs., g. r. 
0 ᷣ V.. y ĩͤ RE RN MEE 

! h " STIMSON & Sons. 

Crouch End.—r5, Christchurch-rd., u. t. 75} yrs., 
g. T. 10l. 105., e. r. 


е«егееоегетееоеееееее 
Ччч“ч“ч“гөәт-егте әееоееесе 


l. g. r. 15/., u. t. 554 YTS., g. r. 57/0. ............ 
Bermondsey.— 89, Lane line: VW 
Blackheath.— 37, St. John's Park, u. t. 664 yrs., 
E. r. 84., r. 504. 
Brockley.— 385, Brockley- rd., u. t. 91 yrs., g. r. 
„„ davies ciate wares 
Lewisham.—s, The Pavement, u. t. 92 yrs., g. r. 
74. 108., r. 504. 
Ву WILKINSON, Son, & WELCH (at Brighton). 
Hove, Sussex. — 29. Brunswick - ter., f............. 
Ву С. A. McDowa tt (at Stratford). 
Canning Town.—8, Oak-cres., u.t. 84 yrs., g. r. 
J.a erre RE ҚАЗЫ НІН Sra cR pa 
„ and 63, Kent-st., u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. 
6/. 65 


( —UU BP ꝙ n D э ө те эое ее еэ ее э ® SCOR 


-«еевгвсвгвееееесеесезезегеевгеееее 


February 23.— By DoL MAN & PEARCE. _ 
Oxford - st. 19, Woodstock-st., area 1. 260 ft., City 
leasehold, u. t. 34 yrs., renewal fine 212., e. r. 
e СОИ 
Walthamstow.—36, West Avenue; rd., u.t. 84} yrs., 


houses, u. t. 94 yrs., Б.Г. 502 

(in lots)........ Jeter bua E tee ences 5 

Poplar.—6, Portree-st., u. t. 73 yrs., g. r. 44. 5s 
By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 

Cranham, Essex.— l'abram's Farm, 15a. 3r. 32 p., 

f.. г. 204. 

Main- rd., an enclosure of land, 4 a. or. 23 p., f., 


ежәтеее 9$ ее-егсгесееевееееееевееееевеееве 


A cT 
Camber weil.—83, Denmark Hill, u. t. зо yrs., g. r. 
. RM E 
St. Pancras.—105 to 111 (odd), and 111b, Euston- 
st., with stabling, &c., in rear, u.t. 141 yrs., 
gro B0L. POIL. E dd ðͤ E PARA E 
February 26. Ву C. RAwLEY Cross & Co. 
South Kensington. —Glendower-pl., a freehold 
building site, area nearly 2,000 ft. 
Acton.—3, and s, Heathfield-rd., u.t. 26 yrs., g. r. 
184., r. 754. 
Hammersmith. —75 to 81 (odd), Dalling- rd., u. t. 
45A YTS., „ 128/,.............ә.... 
Ealing. — 3, Sunnyside - rd., u. t. 83 yrs., g. r. 74., 


r. 357. 
By Srexcer, Santo, & Co. 
Battersea.- 36, Savona-pl., and 123, Battersea 
Park-rd. (site of) ſfſ ].. x ede 
February 27.— By BRACKETT & Sons. 
Cavendish-sy.—21, Queen Anne-st., u. t. 104 yrs., 
Е.т. 504., r. 2704. 
Ву FIELD & Sons. 
St. John's Wood.— 38, Acacia-rd., u.t. 35 yrs., g. r. 
9l., e.r. 704. А 
Newington.—26 and 28, Tarn-st., and 11, 13, and 
15, Tiverton-st., u.t. то and 11 yrs., g. r. 
„ a Ea 
Stepney.— 19, Smith-st., u.t. 131 yrs., g. r. al. 108., 
1111 ĩð³A Gee sean VERAS UM E ES 
By JENKINS & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—26, 28, and 30, Drummond-rd., u.t. 


ео зз өө зэ э в „„ .еее.....ә-ыш-4ҠЧ4гҺ7 о а 


— 35553 % „„ 


ж-е ее э е з» э ө ө а ө ° э Фо э е э өэ д Ф® ® ө э ө ° о э о 


d Толу & Co. 
Clapton.—112, Down's Park- rd., u.t. 424 yrs., 


EF Ol Sa aa a ae 

By W. W. READ & Co. 
Chelsea.— 3, Anderson-st., and 161, Keppel - st., 
u. t. | VIS Е төгу FAC аара 542%» 


4, Anderson-st., u. t. 424 Yrs., g. T. 104., г. 484. 
Ву JOHNSON & BYFIBLD. 
Caledonian-rd.—39, 40, 41, and 42, Clayton-st., 

u YES EE Oe a кабын А 
Ву ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS: 
Westminster. —18, Bessborough-st., u.t. 32 yrs., 
EX tol т, боб see ie sen A & 
By DEHENHAM, Tewson, & Co. 
Hornsey.—Hillfield-av., f. g. Tr. 524. 1о8., rever- 
SiOn In.98 ; x 
Bowes Park. — Palmerston - d., f. g. r. 67“. 4s, 
reversion in 95 JIS. _........................ 
Kilburn.-—Callcott-rd., 544 125., rever- 
SION n ea oho ve on pereo wens 
Norwood.—Knightshill-rd., f.g.r. 427., rever- 
SIOD- MI r оза те а eiiis 
Tooting.— The Parade, fg.r. 72/., reversion in 


VES cedet осе Ceca E LS Md. 
iuda 67, 69, and 71, Burns-road, u.t. 


„% V;!!! iasa TEn a ea 
Norwood.—16o, Selhurst-rd., u.t. 993 yrs., g. r. 
JV ИТКЕС 8 


+ чо P тэ © езе е э эт э эз эз ае е э э ө = = оа 


—ga— —Kł„k„c0.jiZ > е е өө е е › э е ө 


5, Churchfield-rd., u. t. 68 yrs., g. r. 27. 72 


By DYER, Sox, & HILTON (on the Premises). 


Lee.— 100, Eltham-rd., u. t. 64% yrs., g. r. 152., e. r. 
February 28.— By J. С. DRAN & CO. 
Наа, Tunley-rd., u. t. 96 yrs., р.г. 107, e. r. 
5%. че. ое оз эө о ө а. а ... 


eesto е 9952520672299 еее 


245 


2,325 


250 


249 


17, Tunley-rd., u. t. 96 yrs., g.r. 62. ros., e. r. 3%. C375 
By J. & W. JOHNSON & Co. 
Clapton.--50, 52, 54, and 56, Beecholme-rd., u. t. 
70 YFS., B.r. 12/. 128... olco ie ceases eno ud goo 
By JONES, Son, & Day. 
Ratcliff.—62 and 64, White Horse-st., and 1 to 7 
(odd), Green-st., u.t. 20 угѕ., g.r. 204, r. 
. 1894 4S. ........ vr 8 1,300 
Limehouse.—3, 5, and 7, Endive-st., u. t. 9 YTS., 
! 1D l2 255 -— зілі —€—Ü 210 
Bromley-by-Bow.—21, Devons-rd., f., r. 30. 630 
South Woodford.—g, Cleveland - rd., f., r. 50% 850 
Spitalfields.—2, 3, and 4, Crispin street, f., г. 2042. 4,130 
Whitechapel.— 178, Whitechapel-road, f., r. 8ol... 1,850 
Mile End. — 58 and бо, Bedford -st., f., r. 662. 1,330 
83a and 85а, Nelson -st., f... e 1,150 
uimehouse.—2sa and asb, Three Colt-st., f., r. 
67. 86; cee ew. ia eigen aces 3 e 1,000 
Greenwich.—2o0, Londoncst., f., т. ҙо/. ....... sss 550 
Plaistow.—45 and 47, Hermit-rd., f. ............ 720 
East Ham.—57, Arragon-rd., and a plot of land 
adjoining, fa. ........................ аа 370. 
By Ernest OwERs. 
Hampstead.—9 prd e f., e.r. 65/ e sesea 1,160 
7, Sumatra · rd., u. t. 87} yrs., g r. 54. 10s., e. r. 354. 25 
Thames Ditton, Surrey.—‘‘ The Crown Hotel” 252 
and three cottages adjoining, f., r. $97. ...... 2,500 
By RoBiNs, боке, & MERCER. 

Oxford-street.—72, Newman-st., and 8, Berners- 
mews, u. t. 75] yrs., g. r. 250, r. 4157. ........ $,000. 

Leyton.—1 to 1: (odd), Trelawn-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., 

87605564 JJ. 8 1,480 

Herne Hill.— 113, Norwood - rd., u. s. 66 yrs., g. r. 64., 
(/ аршалы ын алар eua — 750 
| By R. Tipgv & Son. 
De Beauvoir Town.—29, Church-rd., u. t. 18} yrs., 

Ride BA russes qoid КҮ EUN 320 
Ball's Pond. —2о and 2r, Mildmay-st., f. ........ 825 
By VENTOM, BULL, & COOPER. 

Barking Creek, Essex. — Fisher-st., Upper 
arf," f., e. r., 2507. ..... WAR онаа агь 1,900 
Hart-st., Salisbury House, i.. 500 
By DoucLtas Young & Co. (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
Walthamstow.—Woodford New-rd., “Тһе Rising 
Sun, p. h., u. t. 144 yrs., r. Sok, with goodwill 6, 800 
: By Е. Соок & Son (at Driffield). 
Driffield, Yorkshire.—Slayersdale farm, 179 a. ar. 
360uu . ORAT RAE LE RI a xr қаза 5,500 
By Влісн & Влісн (at Camden Town). 
Camden Town.—1, Wilmot-pl., u. t. 231 yrs., g. r. 
Sf, e.r. 4844... БАЗА Mes qu ee 5 290 
Kentish Town.—3, Crown-terrace, u.t. 47 yrs., 
Pi!!! ERE RD MUR CUN: 305 
12, Grafton-ter., u. t. 46 yrs., g. r. 71, r. 36/..... 305 
Haverstock Hill.—7, St. Thomas - dns., u. t. so 
i AE 322227 8 350 
y Mark Новвакр (at Camden Town). 
Kentish Town.—37, Patshull-rd., u. i. 61 yrs., g. r. 
BL, eit 55. cios orem EDS ess ss 565 
March 1.—By EtswonTH & KNIGHTON. 
Hyde Park.—6r1, Rutland-gate, u. t. 434 yrs., g. r., 
KC 49/15: VV aus eee enews 4,120 
By F. J. BisLEV & Sons. 
New Cross.—37 to 43 (odd), Wrigglesworth-st., 
u. t. 754 yrs., g. T. 18 III. .... 1,260 
Rotherhithe. — 3 to 8, Reed-st., u.t. sof yrs, g. r. 
134. TOS ³ Ri E as teehee es . 980 
By Dunn, Soman, & COVERDALE. 
Hampstead.—16, Dynham-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 
QE TOS, /// y Я 400 
Willesden.—41, 43, апа 45, Lechmere-rd., u.t. 94 
yrs., g. r. 85 CCC goo 
y CHARLES HALL. 
East Grinstead, Sussex.—41, High-st., f., r. 304. 600 
Dockhead.— No. 19, Г.,т.45/................. s goo 
. By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Victoria-pk.— 109 and 110, Cadogan-ter., f., r. 527. 800. 
Caledonian-rd.-—No. 86, u. t. 344 yrs., g. r. 114., 
r. PIS we se rera T бае а Pw Vies n іш. > бао 
22 and 23, Carlsbad-st., u. t. 42 yrs., g. r. 127., Ы 
FAV 225545264235 e ae 365 
15, Blundell.st., u. t. 47 yrs., g. r. 77., г. 352. .... 300 
Holloway.—13, Stock Orchard-cres., u. t. 42 yrs., 
К.г. 064€. T. 4о4............. — Ыо% €— 285 
93, G.ove-rd., u. t. 63 yts., g. r. 742, r. 40. " 340 
21 and 23, Marcellus.rd., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. тог, 410 
49 and 51, Marcellus-rd., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. 10/... 360 
AEE ] 17, Richmond-rd., u. t. 9 yrs., g. r. 84., 
C AV 12 
Canonbury.—7o, Canonbury- rd, u. t. 183 yrs., g. r. i 
660 8 — 240 
By STIMSON & бом. 
Shepherd's Bush.—91 and 95, Uxbridge-rd., f., r. 
JJ. Туа ТИ ОКЕ dae ee 3,000 
34, 36, and 38, Warbeck-rd., f., r. 11444. 1,750 
South Kensington.—15, Hogarth-rd., f., e. r. god, 1,110 
Brixton. 59, Rattray-rd., u.t. 72 yrs , g. r. 62. 68., 
17J7öͤöͤ n O ix e EE: 330 
67, б, 71, and 73, Saltoun-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 
254. 45., Т. 1604, ..... алка 1,565 
Bermondsey.-—37 and 39, Reverdy-rd., u.t. 394 
yt E. Оба алаған MP v 565 
52 апа 54, Keverdy-rd., u.t. 391 yrs., р.г. 94. 535 
ane a and 28, Drysdale-rd., u. t. 534 yrs., 

j ⁰⁰ Edd died eed о 

Stockwell وو‎ and 155, Landor-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., iT 
B 1M 22445 8 F 720 
March 2.-- By BAXTER, Payne, & Leprer. 
Beckenham, Kent.— 9, Park-rd., u. t. 65 yrs, g. r. 
ß x touts 1,500 
By Н. CHAPMAN & Со. 
Soho. — 93, Dean-st., aud 9, Diadem- court, f., r. 
S ces aem s peau fetal es P SN 2,500 
By P. J. Dixon & Co. 
Caledonian-rd.~ 34, Freeling-st., u. t. 441 yrs., g. r. 
ß) ² ↄ ß ⁵ oe ⁵⁵ ⁵⁵ ⁵ ⁵¼•uàw- 8 230 
Barnsbury. — 81, Westbourne - rd. Ncrth, u. t. 
594 yrs., g. r. 84, r. 50:tPt LLL... МНЕ : 450 
58, Offord-rd., u.t. 49 YTS., g.r. 77., r. 464. 445 
Finsbury pks, Lennox-rd., u. t. 65 yrs., м.т. 74., 
7 gua yaaa vui SS y а Ба 9 
Bethnal Green.—15 and 17, Royston-st., u. t. 24 yrs. T 
SCG)! Так ñ Vua RUN UE QC илаа 335 


Contractions used im these lists.~F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 


improved ground- rent; g. r. for 


round -· rent; r. for rent; 


f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum : yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for yard. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
| ' Designs to 
qui 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. te delivered 
1 
Public Library, Reading Room, &c....... — —À ....| I. of Wight С.С. Tech. Ed. Сот. ... 501. and 507. j € Ó—— AT N 
сое iiis c cx deer eei EXER RES aia siss NEN ad tee . Governors, Bury Grammar Schools, 1001. ; 601; 30“. ........ ——— — — Qus EVI ДӨЙ. June ] 
*Plans for Laying-out Building Estate ....... TT Lc s 101. and 51. T 111 ТТ No date 
= = РЕЖЕ : [э лом „ = Am "I Me EE 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by eae 
FT ڪڪ ر‎ > > > = ЕРЕСЕН ا‎ ey, 
Works and Materials N e .. Saint Giles Board of TOM. 2.1 Engineer, Board of Works Offices, 197, Ақа Holborn, W. C.. . Mar 
Paving Works near Grimsby) . . .. .. Cleethorpes U. D. ..................... E. Rushton, Civil Engineer, Poplar- -road leethorpes.................. do. 
// ³oA / A “ CN ced (Kent) Corporation... ЕНЕ А. 8. Butterworth, Civil Engineer, Hythe cur NR do. 
Paving Works, Pendleton. esses S Salford Corporation .................... Borough Engineer, Town Hall . — ——— aen 
Tramway Depot, Portswood  ............. 2 Southampton Corporation Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings . . „ do. 
Sewer, Alexandra-place................. e Dover Town Council. E H. E. Stilgoe, Civil Engineer, Town Hall . . . . . . . ы 
Gravel, КИЇВ, (C V Chertsey U. D. C . 5 J. F. Stow, Engineer, Public Offices, Chertsey ........................... 
Storehouse, Tanks, &c., Waterloo, Ashton- -under-Lyne Limehurst R. D. CO . ... Foster, Son, & Bardsley, Engineers, 23, John Dalton-st. 55 Ma En 
Coaling Stage and Incline, Tyne Dock, Newcastle ...... | North-Eastern Railway Company} W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ......... 
Additions to Central Station Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne: do. do. > 
Street Works, Enfleld-terrace........................-- em Birkenhead Corporation... C. өш. Civil Engineer, Town Hall . Ri do. 
Drainage Works, Ше ы FFC o Messrs. Watney, Coombe, & Co... „..| W. Fairley, Civil Engineer, 53, Victoria - atreet, E. C. үйөз do. 
Road Materials .... sss ЕКТІ ТТ Hoo (Kent) R. D. COO... Mr. Thurston, Surveyor, Hooooo . . . . do. 
Stable & e КӨШЕ s End, дештен Enfield U. D.C. ‚| Surveyor, Court House, ЕпЙе1й........................................... .... do. 
*Cleaning and Painting .. eee eee eee. .. Midland Railway Company .... ее See Advertisement!!! 3 edd Mar. 15 
Road Materials . ee. . eee . 60. . 6e . . . | Boughton-le-Spring R ......| D. Balfour, Civil Engineer, Houghton- le-Spring.......... НИТЬ do, 
Walling (several miles) ........ 0 TEE MIA ......| Sheffield Corporation. W. Terry, i y d a s .. do. 
| Workhouse near Bristol ..... CCC .. Barton Regis Guardians .............. Thorp & Cotterell, Architects, 28, Baldwin-street, Bristol ......... do. 
Road Materials . ——— Flaxton (Yorks.) К.р.С................ J. Peters, 4, N ew-street, o қ "T ҮКЕ "i do. 
Electricity Works, &c., Black-lane ........................... West Bromwich Corporation ......| A. D. Greatorex, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ............................ do. 
Cemetery Extensions, denne Ga ME. "| Seaham Harbour U.D.C................ D. Balfour & Son, C.E., 3. St. Nicholas-bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne| do. 
Road Works .......... ..................... ———— С Bradfield (Berks.) R.D.C. ............| J. Forrester, Surveyor, Theale, near Кездйіпд............................. Mar. 16 
Sewers, &c., Y elverton . .. ———ͤ—œj'ç— ꝛ'DæD” N T .. . е ‘Tavistock District Council ..... G. D. Bellamy Civil Engineer, 6A, Courtenay. street, Plymouth ... do. 
Sewers, &c., Earlston ............ Kisses —— ieee eens Berwickshire County Council . Thomson & Wright, Civil Engineers, 22, Rutland-sq., Edinburgh Mar. 17 
Granite, &c. T 8 * 2 . —— — — Thorne R.D.C. ........................ G. Kenyon, Plantation-road, Thorne ................. isa do. 
Boilers, ke . .. . .. Birmingham eee . J. Cox, Englneer, Kent-street, Birmingham V do. 
Sewerage Works, Wilstone ...... — неа — e Tring R.D.C. .. cox et itcr В. Asquith, Civil Engineer, Park. road, Tring .. „„ do. 
Bricks, Cement, 8 "— Iz: —" Warrington Corporation ..............| J. Deas, Civil Engineer, Municipal Office q do. 
Surveyor s Materials — ... ... . . York Согрогаїілп,........................ A. Creer, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, York... pu E. 
airs, a = M aped &c., „Thornton Heath ......... "| Croydon Guardians ........... асатын F. West, Surveyor, 23, Coome- road, Croydon . ... sess] Mar. 19 
ane up ee ean €— —g[æ! . —I— . Hornsey U. D. . Engineer. Council's Offices, Southwood. ane, Highgate, N. ait do. 
RAI NR: alry A N Эти . et TEE Glasgow & S. W. Railway Company F. H. Gillies, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow....... UN MDC RENE 
„Steam Cooking, & .. өө ——— . . Taunton Guardians ..................... гоша Room, Union Office, Taunton ....... se өзен өзеннен өні МАГ, 20 
Street Works... .. . . . . . . еее е. өөө 8... Bury (Lancs.) Corporation............ A.W . Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Bank-street. n КЕСТЕНІ do. 
134 Houses, &c., South Kirkby, Yorks. ............ ТИ Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract. ................. КРЕ, do. 
Railway Station, Stourbridge Junction . .... ... Great Western Railway Company G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. e do. 
Making -· up Roads . . . T — ———ꝗ—.m•.ſẽ—k . Lewisham Board of Works Surveyor's De ment, Town Hall, Catford .. —— do. 
*Works and Materials ................... ee Dor do. Offices, Town Hall, Catford ....... e mE bdo do. 
*Rarthenware Sewer Pipes. ———. ( . . . . — Belfast Corporation . . ... City Surveyor, Ü.. 8 do. 
„Business Premises, Parish-lane, Penge.............. —j . Penge & BeckenhamCo- op. Soc. Ltd. F. E. L. Harris, Architect, 1, Balloon - street, Manchester . Mar. 22 
Electric Lighting Works, Rainhill, Lanes. .. I. . T. L. Miller, Civil Engineer, 7, Tower-bldgs., Water-st., Liverpool do. 
Gas Purifiers, &c........ ——————vꝙm— 2 „ өөө КЕТ Cowes (I. W.) Corporation ............| W. Halliday, 40, High-street, Cowes T КОПКЕ до, 
Surveyor's Materials ................. C'!!! NUR Burnley Corporation . . . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall . . . ae e Mar. 24 
*Fire Brigade Station . . . ...... ...... .. . .. ..... . . . . ...... . Bradford Corporation ... . . . Mawson & Hudson, Architects, Exchange, Bradford do. 
Sewerage Works, Oxted.. . . ... . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Godstone R D. COC. . T. A. Barralet, Surveyor, Council Offices, New Oxted ........ Visi Mar. 26 
“Workhouse Infirmary, Retford ................ ——— East Retford Guardians . .. . . .] Eyne & Southall, Architects, Chapelgate, Retford . . ...... (do. 
Steel Girder Bridge, Stockley Ford . . Chesterfield R. D. C0 . Н. Silcock, Engineer, 14, Westgate, Mansfield . . . . 2... Mar. 27 
*Qutfall Sewer, Minster ................ КӨРМЕНІ "en «+ Isle of Thanet R. D. CO.. ‚ез Bailey, Denton. Son,& Lawford ,Engr. Palace Chmbrs., Westminster Маг. 8 
Road Making. . . . . . . . . . ае r · . . · кен көке · Strood (Kent) R. D.C. .... G. W. Prall, Workhouse. Strood ....................... Sets Savane! do. 
*Sanitary W orks & Alterations, Infirmary, Marloes-rd.| Kensington Guardians. . . Guardians’ Offices, Marloes-road, Kensington, W. ...... Mar. 9 
Outfall Sewer, Burn-rd............... . . r e West Hartlepool Corporation VR J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, Town Hall . ИЕ МАГ, 30 
*Addition,&c.,to Entrance Lodge, St. Pancras Cemetery St. Pancras Vestry ... ..........| Superintendent, St. Pancras Cemetery, East Finchley, N. .... АР ; 
*Broken Granite oai d VOCI nee ОЕ. Middlesex County Council............ County Engineer, The Guildhall, Westminster, S. W. . . . —À Apri 
i*Cartage of Granite and Gravel . . .. ..... . .. ERN do. do. do. 
“Schools, Bowes-road, №. ........ ——̃—ꝛ 4 . 4 . .. Edmonton School Board.......... . .. Н. W. Dobb, Architect, 54, London - wall E C. . . . . .. . . . . ^ 10 
Home for Children ....... . . . . . . . . . . . . . Paddington Guardians J. Wallis Chapman, Architect, 18, Sutherland.av., Harrow 1d. W W. ШЕ 
*Block of Flats, Kennington- % ! Lambeth Walcot Charity Trustees} Waring & Nicholson, Architects, 38 F S.W.. N d 
‘Additions & Alterations to Holme Court Indus. School! Managers ................ e Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. ОИСИ омор a 
Baptist Church and Schools, Newcastleon-Tyne ....| — — — G. Baines & Son, Architects, 5, Clement's-inn, WC. arenaria "n 
Road Works, & ........ ————＋—ͤ 2 . . 6 . өөн | Wallingford Guardians ............... C. Smith & Son, Ar chitects, 164, Friar-street, Reading ............... dé 
Residence, Shottery ......... 498588988206 nennen e . trosses e. eyes as G. H. Hinton, Architect, 1l, Church-street, Stratford-on-Avon .. do: 
Road Works, Ilkley........ . EPUM MEE HER 56 Empaall & Clarkson, Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford... "m e| GO 
Additions to Premises, Lombard-street, Waterford...) .... R. H. Kelly, 21, The Mall, Waterford... ie x da. 
Warehouse, New Market-street, Wigan. ... .. . өөө O. & G. Rushton, Limited ....... .....| Johnson & Son, Architects, 31, Kin street, Wigan 5 do 
Residences, &c., Woldingham, Surrey. e ee 2: С. Е. Rutley & Co., Architects, 11, wgate-hill —ÁÓ di 
Store Buildings, Royle-road Burnley clone testes do — Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley...... . . .. 3 l. — $ 
Additions to Institute, Fisher-street, Carlisle... 4 Johnstone Brothers, Architects, 39, Lowther-street, Carlisle —€— do. 
Storage Tank, near Buxton .............. ————ꝗꝗ . . . Fairfield Т/.Р.С............................ C. Flint, Council Oftices, Fairfield, Buxton . . eee do 
Well Sinking. . . . nennen . ыы Grimsby Cordage Co., Ltd. ......... G. W. Atkinson, Architect, 1, Магк- lane, І.еей8............... . . . . do. 
Sinking Two Shafts ..... . ...... .. . . . . . . .. . . .. . . ... ... . ... Digby (Notts.) Colliery Co., Ltd.. . S. A. Everett, Gedling, T естн ee dd. 
Well Sinking. near Doncaster. . . . f. fl Hatfield Parish Council ....... .... | T. Cooper, Junior, Council Offices, Hatfield, Doncaster + 90 
Additions to Temperance Hotel, Fisherton- st. Salisbury NR F. Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. ...... . 
| O ИНЕ 
——— HÀ [ / at M eI 888 
J 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


22 ee KI M LEE LLL EC SCENE CIN Oe a а заела M ICM IM CM C —̃ —y— — 


Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in 
. perl ai 
————— 8 — — — 
| М Mar. 19 
"Architectural 2 Assistant. 00... C ! Plumstead Vestry ................ Т 31. 38. per week .......... — .. ee . . . АА Mar. 20 
„Clerk of Works FF .., Hendon School Board ...... . | „ А do. 
Engineer and Chief Surveyor e —— Tottenham U.D.C........... E i 600/. per annum ................. е FC n Mat. A 
»Clerk of W orks xp Mei c ERA O еа оаа W histon К. D. С. ы ыы dd Sepe 3. 3s. Ea week 66665955 “....вшаы:шв.. 665 4 „„ „ 2 2 „6 „%%% „ „ 44 „ „ „ 4 „ do. 
„Architectural 5 (жо) .................. ОЯТУ City of Shetteld......... тіз is E ET 8 ынай oe No date 
oe Of Works . . . . FC | Soyland U. D. C. . . e . MSN 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. іч. vi. vill. x. & xix, Public Appointments, рр. xvi. & x. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
; 4 . d. K . d. 
White Sea : first yellow deals... 17 то о эз о о 
Second Se e e eee JO О о 17 10 0 
Third 69656 „413 О O 34 10 О 
Battens, 408., 308., and 155. less res- 
ir vase, CHR TU ONE i 25 о о 3710 0 
Second .. 2 2 32 10 О 13 10 О 
ns, 308, and sos, less respec: 
Petersburg, white deals ......... 12 о © 1410 0 
$ 
Do. white battens .............. ото о іі о 9 
oe eee e e e eee 10 О О IT О О 
Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 o © 2t о o 
Third daa 6 14 оо 17 ОО 
Foarth do. Фа eoeeevseseetoeongqe oe 12 10 о 23 10 о 
Fifth doo. 11 10 0 1210 0 
Battens, 308., so&, and Jos. 
pespectively, 
Whitewood, 10 to so per cent. less, 
Finnish unsorted w deals .... II 00 11 10 0 
206, gs. leas respec’ 
t А 
Whitewood, 5 to то per cent. less, 
N i соз уно: а Boo 8шоо 
i do. „ „ 6 „ „„ 6% „%%% ö 7 13 o 8 o 9 
стозе —***õ . ˙t . 710 О 715 © 
tewood, 106. 
Dex Сома Deck deals, per 
40 СҮ W.. o 15 1 5 о 
эеееегееееевеееоееевееове [^] 12 о 1 9 o 
St. Lawrence » pet 
.S. H. 
rst, Bright and Dry, sizes 31 со 28 o o 
ji it t$.. 1400 32 о 0 
sod " sizes 36 о о 3810 0 
" " t$ .. 22: 99 15.0 9 
" sizes о оо 11 о O 
; T ts .. 8 10 0 9 10 0 
gh ” sizes ооо 10 о O 
ў ғ 000 900 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, BES... 1010 О 13 О 0 
Second n овоооо ое оо оз оф 9 15 0 1 5 0 
Third HI ее оооооевовео оо 9 10 о 9 15 о 
Fourth , Фзезевеееее«еее 9 o 0 9 10 о 
Oddments and at 908., тоё, 
7% ód., and ss. less res 
New ick Spruce deals, &c. 9 10 о 10 10 0 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 9 o o 9 10 o 
United States pitch pine planks and 
boards ...................... 11 O O 15 10 O 
1j by 6) and 7 in. 1st ғ... 11 O 16 0 
" وو‎ 22 10 6 13 0 
1 by 6} and 7 in. 1st y 2 10 0 12 0 
" ” А .... 9 11 
Г ” $9 white eeee Н о 9 о 
15у k zin. n & and yellow 7 9 9 е 
1 by and 7 in. 1st ета 
white tongu 
bin eat sik cod sallow nud 8 6 9 6 
7 in. 
IT Dieses ‘and 7 6 8 6 
7in. 1st yellow 
115925 he әс... 6 6 7 6 
7 in. 
ЖА, (di eeeeeeee eens ете 6 о 7 о 
Narrower widths at то per cent. 
KO ney алу ри Cont. ишып 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 
. pez load 
Best middling зато “б”. § 15 O 4 О О 
. 350 3100 
Common 69＋⁊ũͥ» ов 3 0 0 3 5 0 
Pietra ТРЕЕ gem M 30900 350 
wedish orwegian Balks.... 210 о 215 o 
Baltic Oak Timber— ы 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 315 о 415 
бшаЙ,....................... 3 0 0 315 
Quebec Timber per load 
Yellow Pine 5 о о 6 IO о 
ееееееее овоо оо оо oe 6828008 оо 4 15 о 6 15 о 
260 22: 6666 4 $9 10 0 
Ash Феееевеееееевеееееевеееооее 3 10 о 1 5 o 
Birch... menses 3 7 6 5 I$ О 
New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 3 50 4 о о 
American Pitch Pine Timber 312 6 110 о 
Meu log, 18 cubic ft.— 
сот 5 ilf 3 10 о 413 6 
e 2 15 о 1 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— Као 
etersburg g 4 00 бао 0 
Riga and Danzig 66666 %%% „ 6 2 ое 4 10 o § 10 O 
Norway Poles, per ft. ran es 001 OO ij 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Mena mn 220 O O 330 о O 
Danzig *99999900009009€0602500020 e о о 200 о о 
A Oo „ “ wesc se sere оо ое 3 о о 1 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nomi a dos Boe 
United States, Pipe ............ 3710 O 45 o o 
Hogshead, extra heavy and 
I S T 1. 32 © o 35 о o 
British Guiana Greenbeart ^ ығы 8 15 2 " 8 S 
Mibogany, per foot superficial— 
N oduras, cargo average es о о 4 оо 5 
T do. весео * *ñ * о о о о ) 
mecs 9 62966655 6 оо о o 2) о о { 
dd 282 622200 09 о о 4 o o 44 
Panama, а 9499990600*000490 ње ње о о 5 о o 4 
— боео оеоооо оосо оь ов оо о о 3) о о 5 
St. inge do te о о 6 о о 8 
тыр Curls (good to prima] . $1 Q5 
ut, American у : 9» e r3 
ШАТ ҮЛ” ӘНІНЕН 
1 ‚рет foot superficial ...... о o 3 » A б, 
рех ton eae 6 о о 22 о : 


e . 
е prices f Ы 
landed in the docks, Ten per cche Wood as imported and 
: n ; 
be added ш order to arrive at the pin — ould 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


: & s.d. £ s.d. 
Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube. оле о 10 
' „ (рі and boards) 9 1 9 оз 0 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
foot cube 0:00 ec 000900009920 о 1 9 о 8 о 
Whitewood, TOC 014 019 
98 93 
boards)... ото о 9 
ed oak ,, н 3». 023 040 
Pine dogs о 1 9 o s O 
м $9 ееегееееееееееее» 0 8 3 о % 9 
аттаһ Фтегеезоевооееееееееге = o 8 о o 8 3 
prise spars each, fresh 
larga . олоо o 5 o 070 
Lancewood spars, ordinary tofair.. о i о 040 
Degame par .. م‎ о o ото о 
METALS. 
lnon—Pig, in Scotland ......ton 3 93 ооо 
Bar, Welsh, in London 5 оо 015 0 
Do, do. at works іп Wales...... оо доро 
Do. Staffordshire, in .. 915 О 1115 0 
Coprzn— British cake and ingot — 82 о о 82 10 о 
Bes acted 3 анана е 10 о 8312 0 
beets, strong... . £6 O O 87 осо 
Chili bars . 7915 O © О О 
YELLOW METAL .............. 61d. 7d. 
Lap —Pig 
S ish эө өйө өө coda nens os DON 16 15 0 о о o 
nglish rands .......... 1612 6 о о о 
Sheet, English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft. 
and apwards ............... 18 7 6 о о о 
Pi Фгееәеееееееееозеегәезеееее 18 17 6 о o o 
Ziwc— sheet 6 2 2 2400 2 o 9 o © O 
Vieille Montagne .............. 2810 0 ООО 
ter +905 9 оозооозоосоозовоооеое 22 о о 22 5 о 
Tin—Straits e909909000909025090200998 350 o o0 оос 
ustralian ................... 150 0 0 150 10 О 
English Ingots ................ 154 О © 155 о 0 
Banca в-геегеегезеееееееееееееее о о o о o о 
Billiton 000 000 
OILS, &с. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, per ton.. 36 10 о оо o 
4 „ in drums, per gal. o 2 4 ооо 
Boiled „, „ in pipes, per ton. 2810 O О o o 
i 2% „ in drums, per gal. o 2 6 ооо 
Tar—Stockhoim............barrel 1 6 6 ооо 
Archangel eseees тәгееәееәеегеееее 1 o © о o о 
Turpentine, in barrels, percwt. .. 2 20 о о о 
T in drums, per gal. .... © 3 4 © о о 
Genuine Ground Enghsh White 
П c 2510 © ооо 
Red Lead !( ³.Q»»W⸗ 220 O ооо 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, percwt... о 8 о о о ө 
BRICKS, &c. 
8. d. Ф LJ . 
Hard Stocks .... 31 o per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles ........ 29 © „ وو‎ » » 
Smooth Bright 
Bebes Stocks. 58 о, Т) ” ” 
ippers ........ 42 0,, as 
Flettons........ . 29 6 „ ә at railway depót. 
Red Wire Cuts 34 0 وو‎ » ” » 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 » » T] ” 
Best Blue Pressed ° 
Staffordshire .. 86 o » » » [T] 
Best Stourbridge ) 
Fire Bricks .... 84 о, T » ›5 
Best White Glazed 
Stretchers...... 260 о, i 5 $$ 
Headers ........ 240 о „, $$ و‎ 
Quoins and Bull - 
nose .......... 340 © 5 . ээ » 
Double Headers.. 320 o „ 58 5% 2: 
Best Dip Salt 
Glazed Stretchers 
and Headers .. 240 © „, 7; $i F 
Quoins and Bull- 


nose зз 020720 зоо о 8о о %) 


98 ” 9 
Double Headers.. 220 о per thousand at railway дербі. 
Seconds Quality 


Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 40 © per thousand less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... . 7 © yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast Феооеф оооо оова 6 дай i э? 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 o per ton 2% 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 О 
Notge.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ......... 225. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Kire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 
STONE, 

. s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks . 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 
Bath n 1 7 ” 29 
Beer t —d . 1 » »" 
Grinshill РА e. 110 " 9 
Brown Port land in blocks 2 2 э j» 
Darley Dale 5» 2 13 и وه‎ 
Red Corsebill „ 2 5 " 55 
Red Mansfield „ 2 4% $i з» 
Hard York уз 2 10 $$ 2 
$s i 6 in. sawu both sides 


landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 той 
3in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 3 n к 
3 in. self-faced Ditto о 9 $i i 


s. d. 
27 per ſt. super. 
at rly. depót. 


SLATES, 
in. in. 4 s. d. 
20X то best blue Bangor.. 11 6 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
ке t seconds , 10150 ” n 
16X 8 best [T] 2 6 ” 95 
20 X 10 besi blue Portma- 
oc s .. 10 18 о 
16x 8 [T] [T] 6 оо k 4 
20X10 best _Eureka un- : 
fading green..... 11 а 6 Т » 
16x 8 39 „ 6150 Т 
20X10 Permanent green 5 
e and Sedan green 10 o o % $5 


» » 512 6 


» » 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. дерді. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. » > 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per 1,0090 „ T 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 о per doz. n n 


p————————————— ID 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. W. S., J. B., S. S. P. (Amounts should have been 


stated). 

N OT E.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. | 

We cannot undertake to return resected communi- 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. | 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. n 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. a2 

All communications regarding lite and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; thase 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business. 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
set to the Editor. 


emme 
TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this headiag 
should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot pu announee- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for specia) 
reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—For the erection of two villas, 
badarn-road, for Mr. T. Owen. r. J. Arthur 
гз, architect, 7, Queen’s-terrace, Aberystwyth :-- 

vid Williams. £2,400 | Edwards . £1,830 
Lewis Bearne ...... 2,196 | Owen Bros 1,797 
E. E. Jenkins 2,150 | Evans, Aberystwyth} 1, 783 

} Accepted on amended specification, 


BRADFORD. —For alterations, &c., to three dwelling- 
houses, Park-road, for the Guardians. Mr. Fred. Hollan А 
engineer, 11, Parkinson's-chambers, Hustler-gate, Brad- 
ord :-- 


Masonry, Joinery, Plumbing, and P.asteriug. 


John Copley, Lower Cobden-street, Long- 
side-lane, Bradford 
(Painters work not yet let.) 


BURY (Lancs.).— For the execution of sewerage works, 
Blackford Bridge and Hampton Mills, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. A. W. Bradley, C.E., Corporation Offices 
Bank-street, Bury :-- 

(оба Moore.. £4,280 11. 4 | Underwood & 


mith & Boo- Brother .... £2,894 8 & 
cock ...... 3,680 4 7 | Ainscouth & 
T. & J. Fos- Son........ 2,847 8 2 
ter eseese 3,520 7 10| Е. Tempest, 
Т. Turner 37458 19 10 74А, cas» 
وا‎ ter - avenue, 
e 2,955 10 Manchester* 2,8 I 10 
Fotherby & ? es 
Son........ 2,947 17 10 


DARTFORD (Kent).—For the construction of main 
sewerage for building estate on Stoneham Farm, Dartford- 
road. Mr. C. Evans- Vaughan, architect :— . 


Geo. Bell ..... .... C1, 00 | Thos. Adams 
(Wood Green)* Фое . 4899 

DROGHEDA (Ireland). For the erection of six dwell- 
ing houses at Stockwell-lane, for Mr. John Leland. Mr. 
Fred. Shaw, architect, Laurence-street, Drogheda :— 
S. F. Roche ........ 141,687 | B. Collins ....... ... £1,120 
Smullen & Son...... 1,393 | P.McCann, Laurence- 
B. McDonnell ...... 1,340| street, Drogheda* 1,115 
F. Gogarty ........ 1,200 


HARROW-ON.-THE.-HILL. — For 
shop for Mr. H. Sladden. Messrs. 


architects, 49. Finsbury-pavement, E C. 
A. Webb (Roxeth Hile Ska acis Ges 


the erection of 
Cowell & Shaw, 


“"- 
. 


9 ꝙꝓ . 540 


, IPSWICH.—For the erection of a warehouse and altera- 
tions to premises on Felixstowe-road, for Mr. George Mence 
Smith. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Colchester, Har wich, and 
4, New 5 E. C. 

744 о 

Death ............ 584 o | 
Grimwood & Sons $73 o 

Chambers ........ 584 o 


— 
. 


ч RET Kenney .......... £554 10 


Sadler o 


439 
| енп, Ipswich* 505 o 


LONDON.— For the making of first portion of Colster- 
worth-road, Tottenham-green, for Mr. V. Hawley. Mr. 
Augustine C. Green, architect and surveyor :— 
Thomas Adams .... £1,998 | C. T. Сай 

Grounds & Newton. 135 George Bell 


LONDON. For the erection of five houses and 
in Philip-lane, Tottenham, for Mr. D. Burnett. 
Augustine C. Green, architect :— 

William Hawley, Tottenham $1,850. 

rp Meu MES 

LONDON. — For the erection of six 
Pleasant Estate, Tottenham. 
architect :— 
William Hawley, Tottenham*........ 41,740 


[Sec also next page. 


shops 
Mr. 


villas on Mount 
Mr. Augustine C. Green, 
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LONDON.—For finishing three houses in Lurnaby 
Gardens, Chiswick, W., on the Sutton Court Lodge 
Estate. Mr. Edward Monson, architect, 22, Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi, W.C., and Acton Vale, W. :— 


G. W. Bollom ...... £1,720 | W. Blackburn £1,185 
Ferris Bros......... 1,640] J. W. Bryant, Chis- 
R. Nichols 1, 300 Aenne 1,084 


LONDON. For the internal completion and decoration 


of Clerkenwell Town Hall. Mr. C. Evans-Vaughan, 
Architect: 


Hampton & Sons £2,700 о | Waring & Sons .. £1,804 то 
Wearing & Co. .. 2,565 o| De Jong & Co. 1,795 IO 
Bartlett & Co. .. 2,150 о | Campbell, Smith, 
Small & Sons.... 1,979 o SON іы ау tT 8 
Simpson & Sons.. 1,020 о 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For house and shop at 
Chopwell, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, for Mr. Robinson. 
Messrs. Plummer & Burrell, architects, 13, Grey-street, 
Newcastle, and at Durham : 

Harlow, Newcastle (lowest)* 


...... 


£596 19 2 


WIMBLEDON.—For shop front and shop fittings, 
No. 4, Imperial-parade, Wimbledon, for Messrs. Peter 


Lawson & Son. Mr. Wm. Thomas, surveyor, 12, 
Waldemar-avenue, Fulham, S. W. 

Cadman & Sons ...... $302 | H. Johnson £189 
Sumner & Co......... 271 | S. Knight... . „„ 178 
Jones Bros. 227 | 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 

CANAL-ROAD. — Improvements,  Boys' and girls' 
departments, Providing new halls, giving an area of about 
10144 ft. for each department. Providing new class-room 
for each department accommodating 48; also two new 
staircases, teachers’ rooms, stock-rooms, cloak-rooms, and 
lavatories, removing existing staircases, cloak-rooms, and 
lavatories, reducing length of two end class-rooms, re- 
dividing, re-stepping, and re-lighting existing centre class- 
rooms ; providing drawing class-room, over hall, 44 ft. by 
18 ft. ; also furnace-room and coal cellar in basement. 
Infants’ department.— Providing new hall, giving an area 
of about 1,144 ft., new teachers’ room, stock-room, cloak- 
room, lavatory ; entrances ; one new babies’ room, accom- 
modating 50; re-dividing, re-stepping, and re-lighting 
centre class-rooms ; removing cloak-room lavatory, and 
reducing two end class-rooms, and revising existing drain- 
age system ; heating apparatus (low-pressure hot water, 
and partly open fires). The new rooms and rooms altered 
are dalculated on the seat basis. The new babies' room is 
calculated at 10 square feet per child. Revised accommo- 
dation—boys, іе girls, 320; infants, 322: total, 962. 
fLoss—boys, 38; girls, 33; infants, 112; total, 133 :— 
Treasure & Son .. £15,013 | F. & F. Ta Wood .. £14,260 


Miskin & Sons .... 14,979 | Stimpson & Co..... 14,180 
Gregar & Son .... 14,835 | Lawrance & Sons.. 14,079 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. 14,559 | C. Cox TT 13,900 
Chessum & Sons .. 14,536 | Williams & Son* .. 13,537 
Grover & Son...... 14,510 | Leslie & Co., Ltd. 12,176 


GLAUCUS-STREET.—Removing two iron buildings 
and appurtenances from this site, and re-erecting them— 
one building upon the All Hallows site and the other upon 
the Vallance-road site, including a new connecting corridor 
an the latter case :— 


Humphreys, Limited.. £973 | Mitson & Co. ........ 2887 
o ото | Croggon & Co., Ltd. 845 
W. Harbrow озо | J. & W. T. Hunter“ 795 


C. B. N. SNEWIN 


TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
Nos. ATION GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, ` 
FAREINGDON ROAD, Е.С. 


THE LARGEST 8TOCK OF ALL KIND8 OF WOOD8 IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


Telephone, No. 774 Holborn, Tele. Address: "BNEWIN : London. | ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


GIPSY-ROAD (Improvements).— Providing and fixing 
complete low-pressure hot-water apparatus to two halls (B 
and G), three class-rooms (I and B), and cloak-rooms, 
corridors and lavatories (B, G, and I) :— 


Stevens & Sons ...... {550 | E. Oldroyd & Co., 
рес 77, ЧРИ 517 C $435 
LSF DARY 26x» 495 | J. Defries & Sons, Ltd. 428 
C. Kite & Co... an. . 475| G. & E. Bradley“. 400 
Supply of LINOLEUM, on a running contract: 
per sq. yd. 
s. d. 
Ootzmann е Co . 9 
C ˙ „ 2 7i 
Rolle a o co cient kasd oui va Eas өзе "E 
Wallace Cos. euo queo ceo cue зәң 8 ae 2 7 
Maple O con sc bled qd Pos Quies aad 2 6 
Shoolbred & СӨ“ зәл ажай» aS сень: 8.56 


PLANTING TREES, SHRUBS, &c., at the following 
Schools :— 


W. Cut- 


Schools. | R. Neal. bush & Son A. Stearn. A. Durrant 
6% ОКО Та dil X & 4; 
Royal-hill....| бїз o| $11 ò| -- — 
Virginia- road I 5 О $474: — -- 
Mansford-st..,| 1 19 6 215 0 — — 
Vallance- road т о o| f о о | — — 
Port man-place 2 o о 3 о о | -- — 


Totals . . 12 17 6/15 9 б 
| | 


— ög—ẽ—b . — — e ' —— —B — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 195, per annum Ig numbers) PREPAID. o all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, lon, 

tc, 265. per annum. Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of “‘ THE 
BUILDER," No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 195. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. yer uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder," by Friday Morning's Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


I21, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES' CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


| 
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ТИЕ ВАТИ GATE FIRMS Ш 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
Pol ЖАКА STONE, 
r Hardening, Waterpr 
and Preserving Building — 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, 
The Doulting Stone Со.) коны: 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset, 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
I6, Craven-street, Strand. 


— M Ó— r 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lam 

Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4, 

Poultry, E. C. —The best and cheapest materials for 

damp courses, railway arches, warehouse foon, 

flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-tooms, 

granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, "e 

Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Дрт, 
SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding: street, 
Fetter-lane, E. C. (Арт, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, 


INCES STRERT, 
METCHIM & вон! or. G BORO DT VATENT 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/« Post 1/1 [ADTI 


Ernest Mathews КЇЙ 


61, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS: 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&OO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonegan Asphalt 


—— — 
PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING: 


TING ASPHALTE. . 
ACID-RESIS SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


Uz 
^ ^ .- YARDS. 


Oiss Street, 
Menotti Street, 

| Hague Street, 
Cheshire Street, 

' Derbyshire Street. 

| WHARF. 


HONDURAS MAHOGANY, 
CUBA MAHOGANY, 
AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT 
OAK CILLS, 
WHITEWOOD, 


OAK, 


M. MALLINSON & CO. 
os: 136 and 138. HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, NE. 


Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry 
WALNUT LOGS & 
TEAK, 
PINE, 
PLAIN & 
KAURI PINE; 
SEQUOIA. 


Telephone : 
1319 Avenue: 


PLANKS; 


FIGURED OAK: 


FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A SPECIALITY: 


Country Orders Executed with Despatch. 
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] À Elms Brand, 1810. 
N ең 


9) ROMAN NA, PAR and WHITING. 


one ный =~ FRANCIS & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


1 n 1851; ыра, 187 ба MM i M 1883 ; e . ae pem Paris — з. Chicago, 
: 4, Eastcheap. London, E. oad, Pimli 


FARROW & JACKSON, es 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MAKERS OF 


IRON INE BINS gl 


Registered 52 өті m rest for QU 
each bottle. pe 


BURROW'S “SLIDER? " BINS 


NOW MANUFACTURED B IE. SPIRIT SERVICE AND PIPE, &c. _ 


| FARROW & JACKSON, pem ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET. E.C. & 8, HAYMARKET, S. W. 


li fe-on-Thames.—Tel. . 132, Avenue, 


CELLAR AND BAR 
REQUISITES. 


t BEER ENGINES AND PEWTERING 
| WORK. 


a 
а 
в 
ak 
м 
a 
Р 
y 
И 
iB 
m 


VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 
la the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, d Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulara can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO. e Works, André Street, 


Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. 


FIBROUS IL SLABS. "mnes 


WE HAVE YET TO FIND ai Architect’ ux 


willing to admit that THE SAMSON SOLID- BRAIDED SASH E ME 
is all we claim for it. Most leading Architects now Speolfy it, because it has fem- 
fold the ау of the ordinary hollow-braided cords af praotically the 
same priee 


W 5 Р « 
Of all First-class Dealers erryaten. M. Pece & Co. (Inc) London, E.C. 


SIERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY FOR DAMP "WALLS AND STONE DECAY. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 
— 3 - 2H 00 AGAM HüÜÜ'—Ó——  — n 


N. б. SZERELMEY & CO., Szerelmey Works, Rotherhithe New-rd., S.E. 
ee 8. 
‘PARQUET. NO BURSTING UP 


NO OPEN JOINTS 


Ў MOSAIC. 
| PATENT ANHYDROUS rione | 


THE PERFECT SYSTEM OF WOOD-BLOCK . PARQUET ке 


GEARY, WALKER& C? 


WOOD-BLOCK ШАД VICTORIA S FLOORING | 


NDON. D 
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IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
Limited. FIRE, (ве 99.104 ma E. 
Ui SY Dim mine rend 


ACCIDENTS | 
WILL HAPPEN. 


Especially to.. 
BOILERS, ENGINES, ac. 


You should therefore guard your interests 
by insuring in 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


CHIEF OFFICES :— 


67, KING ST., MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 


Ineurance and inepeotion of BOILERS, ENGINES, 
DYNAMOS, MOTORS, and other EKleotrical Plant. 


Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Act, Employers’ Liability 


SPEOIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATS INSURERS. BILL M 


æ a 


ES ee? ів f EE 
2 


“The Builder” Student's Series. 


AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: 


WORKS, for Architectural 


RICHARD FARKOW, F. R. I. N. A. 


This Manual is written with a view 
the Student, to show him how he should write a 
that when he has learnt the method 

particular 


apply them to the 1 buil 
d of any building be 


SANITARY SCIENCB AS APPLIED TO 
BY BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A. R. 1. R. A. and 
H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A. R. I. B. A. A. M. I. C. k. 


Engineers, Medical Officers of Health, Вал ағу Inspectors, P1 


Students rally), from the foundation of a buildi: 
finishing and 


ventilation. lighting, and heating. 
those entering for auy examination in Sanitary 


ба. post free. 424 Illustrations. 204 EDITION. Revised and 


Act, and Common Law, Personal 
Third Party and Fidelity Guarantee | Text-book for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, and Craftamen. 
J. Е. L. CROSLAND, M. I. C. E., M. I. M. k., u. PHILLIPS FLETCHER 1 KB A. 4 f. fe 
Chief Engineer. ----- 


The Authors have endeavoured 
craftsman, and at the same time 
useful to the Professional man іп the designin 
structures, They have also enden 
those who are lik 


EDWARD HADFIELD, Seeretary. 
A4PPLICATION FOE AGENCIES INVITED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 

Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting. held on 1st March, 1900. 

ORDINARY BRANCH —The number of Policies 
issued during the year was 65,470, assuring the sum of 
6, 288,850, and producing a New Annual Premium 


subjecta by the R. I. B. A. and the Surveyors’ Institution. &e. 


3. 6d. post free, 
QUANTITIES " AND 
TAKING, By v. X Davin 


A reliable Hand- bock for the Student re and sim ite 
being limited to the method of procedure’ in the Aue 


goud Bill of Quantities, leaving out th esti {Law aad 
come of £352,003. The Premiums received during „ ving out those questions of Law 
the year were 63,144, matters that do not come within the province of those for 


being an increase of £176, 
over the year 1598. The Claims of the year „617606 
to £:.225,906. The number of deaths was 5,899 and 
3963 Endowment Assurances inatured. The number 
of Policies in force at the end of the year waa 570,414. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. — The Premiums 
received during the year were £5 168,958, being an 
increase of Co. 0. The Claims of the year amounted 
to Жа 099.340. The number of Deaths was 209,807 and 
2, Endowment Assurances matured. | 

"The number of Free Policies granted during the year 
to those Policyholders of five years stan ing, who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 22,611, the 
number in force being 662,50. Ihe number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year was 


whom the work is designed. The examples given, whilst intention 
ally simple, to avoid confusing the Student by a mass of detall, will 
be found to cover alinost every phase of tbe subject. 


London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, ~ Builder" Office. 46, Catherine-street, w. C. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE. Cooper's Hill, Staines.—-The COURSE of STUDY 
is arranged to fit an engineer for em 
the Colonies. About 40 Students 
1900. The Secre 


1 Ld 
үз total number of Policies in force at the end of 
the year was 13,433,585 : their average duration exceeds 
eight and three-quarter years. 
e Assets of the Company, in both branches, as 
shown in the Balance Sheet, are 436,833,059, being an 
increase of 3,332,382 over those of 1898. A supplement, 


in the Accounte Branch, 
SECRETARY, at College. 


URVEYORS' INSTITUTION EXAMI 


NATION "i Cete courses от Бе 


visi ons, Atthe last five 
ing i ta 4 raminati the following prises btained Mr. PARRY'E 
with this "Report. aero es ешеш, ee paplished popila 1808 and 1896: Institution Prise, Driver Prise, and Penfold 


The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded two 
years since for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a 
very satisfactory increase for the year, the total amount 
standing to the credit of the Fund being £73.0Bs. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co, have examined 
the Securities, and their certificate is appended to the 
Balance Sheets. 


Prise, Dri 
the eucoreaful list өм Pcr E PEE 
ru were Mr. е —Apply 
— ae F.8.1. саа. 25, Great 
street, Westminster mediately opposi urvegers' . 
. Telephone 690, Westminster. ч 


Se r INSPECTORS’ and PRAC. 


CAL ou ITARY SCIENCE EXAMS. of THE SANITARY 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Joint 
WILLIAM HUGHES, \ General 
FREDERICK FISHER, Managers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon mplete Courses of Instruction by corr 


"usu ч for these and similar exams. conducted Gentleman cer, 
application to the Seer etary. Burveyor, and Sanitary Inspector) holding reser ior i from Sen. 
Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. Several hundred 
Syllabus of Bablerta, а ХАМ. уші. сот 28, Victori pee, 
в о > Д 

Мы S. W. 

BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 

SONRY CONTR 55 ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS, — 
M4 ACTOR 8 old · estab · on for the Inspectors’ Examination by a of 
lished BUSINESS FOR DISPOSAL, trgether with stock, | corresp needing no Text Books or aeta by C. H. ARKE, 
plant, sawing and moulding machinery, long lense at low rental, Assoc. Ban. Inst.; Fellow Inst. of fan. Engineers; Honours Medallist in 
Including manager's or princips}'s house on nte. teven iniles from | И e; Member of the Soctety of Arts and of Bociété Francaise 
Lundon dutrict.—Address, Box 225, Office of The Builder," d'Hygiéne. Ree Clarke'a Aids:—Oaloulation of Cubic Space, 18; 
А Practioal Drain Inspection, 6d.; Trade Nuisances, 6d. Sanitary Law 
(New Edition), 1s. 60. — Prospectus from 190, Thorold- Шога, В, 


Refer also to Too LATE" column page xix, 


personally or by сот еркем енен in three, sir, nine, or twelve 
he ECTURAL ING ARE 
on 
to Messrs. HOWGATE а BOND, Associates .I Ka. 115 Gower. 
street, Museum). 


ECHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INST 

The Tnetitote's FXAMINATIONS in TBOBNOLOGU ЫП be held 
on ELE 30tb, MAY Jet, 2ad, 3rd, öch, 7th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 1915, 
»nd 29th. 

All apolications from Local Secretaries for Exami ation 1 . 
кообу, nes be forwarded to the Institute on or Бае 8 

Only in exceptional cases and by re 
applicetion be received from Local Secretaries after thet date. 


Candidates in Technol not attending an 
apply at ence to the e 1 p геа Сага should 


се ог in residence, Land Survey- 
il. Foreign Sketching Tour at Easter. 
. 19, Craven-atreet, W. C. 


— — س 
UNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI.‏ 


the Offices of the Iu stitute sh: uld be made рої larer than APRIL 9th, LAC K PAL ac. ene cu BICH uU Metis 

Me аи Reeth Т ТАМА сава Grade * of 1 prepares pupils by correspondence for thie examination. The course 
e А АТІОКВ | of work be 

PE satan EW tad t's be . . 

7 И a 

the amoutt of the f.e. уа postal order for = ber, pore than one-half of the successful windidates were 


LITHOGRAPHED OORREOTLY BY RETURN OP 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICES, 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


A Manual 
Students. By FREDERIC 


to meet the reqnirements of 
specification, so 
and general principles. he may 


шау 


Be. post free. 805 Illustrations, 
ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE ; or 


BUILDINGS. 


A concise and complete Text-book, treating the өй Месі of Sanitary 
Всіерсе іп all ita branches (so far as it affects Architecte, poii, 
umbers, 


rnishing, and the application of modern methods of 
It fs intended to be of uae to 
Sciences, 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: a 


to meet the requirement. 4 the 
to produce a work that will be 
of the various 
vonred to consider the dea. res of 
ely to become candidates for the examiuation of tbe 
City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Cow pany, and the Insti- 
fied Carpenters, ас. Also for the examination in these 


QUANTITY 


OF QUANTITIES, 0 


PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDA Y, LIMITED 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 3; 


A. RI. . A. ASSISTS in tbe Preparation 4 V. 
Competition Drawings, Perspecti 


GEORGE О. SCORER, 
No. 28, NEWMAN STREET, 105003 v. 


T° QUANTITY SURVEYOR'S assis. 
TANTS. 


—Burveyor, having more OFFICES than be require, 
is desirous of ‘LETTING ONB toa бау Qualified man тім * 
start, who would occasionally render е 


Address, Box 964, Office 04“ ad _ 
ARTNERSHIP.—A good opportanity 

for gentleman with capital, art taste and ability, ıı 
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Small Country Houses. 


HE architectural 
J| treatment of 
small houses, 
about which a 
good deal has 
been said at the 
last meeting of 
the Architectural 
Association, 18 
perhaps quite as 
important in its way as the treatment of 
mansions and Town Halls, It is a subject 
which brings architecture in touch with the 
daily life of the large middle class, and is 
therefore of practical interest іп the present; 
and in regard to the past we know that 
some of the best and most instructive 
characteristics of the ancient architecture 
of this country are to be found in 
the old farmhouses and cottages in 
many of the unspoiled rural districts, It 
is a question, however, whether the study 
of these remains of the honest and 
simple construction of our forefathers — a 
Study to which young architects are often 
exhorted — has had an entirely beneficial 
effect; though the fault is not so much, per- 
haps, in the old examples themselves as in 
the spirit in which they are studied. In 
almost all cases when a man begins to study 
and sketch old cottages and small country 
houses, he develops a desire to make his 
own new houses resemble them. And here 
is at once the foundation laid of what we 
call a false picturesque, produced by an effort 
to build in accordance with the conditions of 
x past day and not those of the present 

у. 

We doubt whether Mr. Bateman, in spite 
of the generally practical turu of his paper, 
has altogether escaped this influence in the 
set of designs for small houses which we 
have been enabled by his kindness to illus- 
trate in the present issue. The plans are 
practical, but are the elevations such as we 
can really say are the most natural and prac- 
tical treatment in relation to the building 
materials and the building habits of the 
present day? Are they not influenced by 


the desire to give somewhat of the feeling 
and appearance of the old buildings of the 
same class? Are not the roofs, for instance, 
steeper, and the windows smaller, than they 
would naturally be made by any one build- 
ing entirely without the influence of the old 
buildings in his mind? And if so, they are 
not quite a genuine meeting of the problem 
of the modern small house. 

The discussion at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, which was long, as might be expected 
from the interest of the subject, has been un- 
avoidably abbreviated in our report, although 
as it stands it is longer than we are generally 
ableto give; but the short written communi- 
cation from Mr. Ernest’ Newton is given 
verbatim, and seems to us to be the most 
noteworthy contribution to the discussion. 
Of course we concur entirely with Mr. 
Newton in his remark that if we think only 
of the practical side of the question, we may 
get a dwelling but not a home (a remark, 
by the way, which occurs in almost the 
same terms in Ibsen's “ Master-Builder "). 
But he makes a protest in the right direc- 
tion when he insists on the value of sub- 
stantial construction, even for plain and 
simple houses ; and when he dismisses half- 
timber work with contempt. The fact is 
that half-timber work is 2 pre-railway style 
of building, for districts where brick and 
stone abounded not, and the expense of 
their carriage was prohibitive. As frequently 
employed in modern would-be picturesque 
building, as a mere surface decoration with 
a brick wall behind it, it is of course one of 
the sorriest of shams. But even as a real 
construction—thick timber structure with a 
filling-in of half-brick or lath and plaster, it 
is an out-of-date matter now; it is not only 
unnecessary, when we Can always get bricks 
by rail at a low rate of carriage, but it is 
absolutely at variance with healthfulness 
and comfort in a country house, as any one 
may know well enough who has ever 
experienced the pleasure of getting up 
and dressing in a bedroom in a real old 
country half-timber farmhouse, in a sharp 
frost in midwinter. Mr. Bateman seems to 
admit that half-timber has had its day, but 
we observe that it is shown in more than 


one of his small house designs—whether 
in the superficial or the structural form we 
do not know. On the other hand, while 
we read with refreshment Mr. Newton’s 
remarks in favour of substantial structure, 
we seem to remember reviewing a book of 
small houses of his a good many years ago, 
containing many very charming illustrations 
of houses which had been erected, which 
were remarkable for very low cost and—very 
thin walls. 

The fact is that architects, even when they 
can see that such methods as half-timber 
are anachronisms, seem to be still afraid of 
making use of modern materials in country 
houses, still in pursuit of some imaginary 
picturesque, which will result from adopting 
the structure and the outward form and pro- 
portions of the small houses of a less sophis- 
ticated age. These latter are interesting 
and picturesque to us now, partly because 
they are weather-stained, partly because they 
interest us by association, as representing 
the taste and fashion of a bygone day. 
But those very houses were not picturesque 
to the men who built them ; they were simply 
the best practical building of the day. If we 
want our small houses to be interesting to 
people two hundred years hence, they must 
represent the best practical building of our 
day, plus that indefinable something else 
without which, as Mr. Newton rightly says, 
they may be dwellings" but not homes,” 
But the point is to produce the homelike 
effect with the best modern materials and 
construction. 

In this respect we read with satisfaction 
the remarks of Mr. Arnold Mitchell in 
favour of the use of steel joists and solid 
floors. The open joist floor no doubt looks 
very agreeable, and is a solid construction, 
but it transmits sound to a most inconvenient 
extent, while the wooden-joisted floor 
boarded above and ceiled below, unless 
filled up with silicate or something analo- 
gous, is a perpetuation of the conventional 
absurdity of having our houses full of 
hollow spaces which no one can get at 
or inspect, and where we never know 
what goes on or what dirt accumulates. 
In this connexion also we must repudiate 


254 


entirely Mr. Bateman’s hollow walls — in 
some cases, apparently, if we gather aright, 
two 4il-in. walls with а space between 
them. This is flimsy structure, for one 
thing, but the objection again is also to the 
hollow space which can never be seen or 
One of the most important 
reforms in house building ought to be to get 
rid of all these hollow spaces which have 
been consecrated by conventional usage in 
building ; hollow floors, hollow walls, hollows 
All these are 
healthy house, 
whether in town or country, should be 


cleaned out. 


behind skirtings and casings. 
abominations, and the 


without them. 


Speaking generally, then, we think that 
the small country house which really repre- 
sents the wants and conditions of the day— 
as the ancient small house represented those 
of its own day—will have solid and tolerably 
thick walls, solid floors, low-pitched roofs, 
and windows not too small; we admit that 
it is easy to err on the other side and 
make them unnecessarily large, a fault 
often committed, but that is no reason 
for making windows too small for light 
and health because they were often so 
in old houses. If the architect says, “ How 
can such a building be picturesque?" the 
answer is—it is his business to make it pic- 
turesque, to which end Mr. Newton partly 
suggests the path, viz., by using each mate- 
rial in the way best suited to its nature. 
You can hardly honestly endeavour to do 
that without giving character to a house; 
of to-day is what 


and the "character" 
becomes the "'picturesque" to a future 
generation, 


In regard to one or two special points 


either mentioned or illustrated, we may say 
that, in our opinion, the 9 in. by 9 in. flue is 
sufficient in small houses except for the 
kitchen fire, and in a comparatively short 
chimney will probably draw better than the 
larger section. For the latter object also, 
fireplaces, where convenient, are better in 
internal than in external walls; to which it 
may be added that as the use of the fire is 
in winter, the internal position is also the 
best for comfort, since when it is cold 
enough to induce people rather to wish 
to gather round the fire, they also wish to 
get away from the external walls and to- 
wards the interior of the room. In regard 
to fireplaces we observe a remark by one 
speaker as to a fireplace in a house by a very 
eminent architect, which had pockets or 
shelves at the sides where the soot collected, 
to the imminent danger of setting the 
chimney on fire. This is a very common 
defect in old London houses of a century 
back, and we have known a house come very 
near being set on fire by the accumulation 
of soot catching fire; we are surprised to hear 
of such a thing in a modern house, but as it 
seems it has been done (probably in the 
imitation of an old form of fireplace), it may 
be as well to warn people against leaving 
any shelves in connexion with a fireplace 
which may catch and collect soot. In the 
plans of the houses in Mr. Bateman’s illus- 
trations we notice that in the majority of 
cases the kitchen window is so placed that 
it would be on the right hand of the cook 
when standing over the fire, whereas she 
wants it at her left; a point often overlooked 
both in large and small houses, We regret 
to see, in several of the upstairs plans, the 
water-closet and bath-room in one; it may 
be said that it is impossible to avoid it ina 
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date altogether, in any house. 


us rather crude. 
required on all the rooms equally. 


be on that; but wherever 


dining-room should not be. 


cussion of a very interesting subject. 
— — dc teuer cn 


THE NEW RAILWAY SERVANTS' 
ACCIDENTS BILL. 


statistics. 


certain railway operations. 


For example, it is shown that out of the 
23,964 goods-guards, brakesmen, and shunters 
employed in 1898, 1,327 were injured,—or 
one in every 18 men so employed. This is 


exclusive of 9o killed outright, and, moreover, 


relates only to casualties occasioned by acci- 


dents to trains or moving vehicles. This in 
itself tells strongly in favour of the Commis- 
sioners' suggestion that such an occupation 
should be regarded as a "dangerous trade 
or process." But they further go on to 
show, from corresponding Board of Trade 


Returns, that the work of those classes of 


railway servants to which reference has been 
made, is actually more dangerous than any 
of the "trades" already subject to State 
control, except Merchant Shipping. 

Lord Stalbridge told the London and 
North-Western shareholders, when last year's 
abandoned Automatic Couplings Bill was 
introduced, that they did not want any more 
Government inspection forced upon them 
where it was not required; and that he 
believed that the Royal Commission would 
clearly show that more Government in- 
spection would do harm instead of good. 
This forecast has certainly not been borne 
out. Ав the Commissioners observe, it 
seems difficult to suggest any objection to an 
inspection being made in order to prevent an 
accident occurring, seeing that it is accepted 
as right that an inspector should inquire into 
the circumstances and causes of accidents 
which do occur, These remarks were en- 
dorsed by the railway representatives on 
the Commission, and at the recent London 
and North-Western meeting Lord Stalbridge 
accepted the new position, expressing the 
willingness of the directors loyally to bow 
to any decision which was come to, Sir 


small house, but every effort should be made 
to cut off the water-closet from everything 
else; putting it in the bath-room is a bar- 
barism which ought to be considered out of 


Some of the ideas about aspect expressed 
in the paper and in the discussion seem to 
Direct sunshine is not 
It is 
required on that which is the main sitting- 
room of the house, and if the house is so 
small that there is only one sitting-room 
besides the kitchen, then the sun should 
there are 
two sitting - rooms, one of which is the 
dining-room, it is better to have different 
aspects for them, the dining-room more away 
from the sun, orreceiving it only in the early 
part of the day. The drawing-room may 
always be full south, if the site admits it, 
though a little westerly is better; but the 
With these few 
practical comments we must close what may 
be regarded as our contribution to the dis- 


ЕНЕ Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into this 
subject revealed some startling 
They were compiled 
from Board of Trade Returns, and have 
therefore been available before this Report 
gave them such prominence ; but the Returns 
had been judiciously dissected by the Com- 
missioners, the result fully justifying their 
conclusions as to the perilous nature of 


way company’s syste 
bring to light methods and 
which a 
directed. 
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Ernest Paget, on behalf of the Midland, 
said that if Mr. Ritchie's Bill proceeded on 
the lines laid down by the Commission 
they would not seriously complain; while 
Lord Claud Hamilton, for the Great Eastern, 
remarked that any improvement would be 
welcomed which would increase the Safety 
of their servants, 

The Bill now introduced by the President 
of the Board of Trade does proceed on the 
lines of the Report, but in a guarded manner, 
no reference being specifically made to 
several matters to which especial prominence 
was given by the Commissioners For in. 
stance, there is not a word in the Bill on the 
subject of Automatic Couplings! Nor is 
there anything relating to solid or “dead” 
buffers, the evil effects of which the Commis. 
sioners commented upon, suggesting that 
after a certain period (ten years) no dead 
buffer wagons should be allowed to be used 
upon any railway. No rolling stock of this 
type has been built for some years, but there 
are a considerable number of such wagons 
still running, belonging to private owners. 

But although these and other matters dealt 
with by the Commissioners are not directly 
referred to in the Bill, it contains certain 
comprehensive clauses which cover them all. 
The Board of Trade are empowered, in the 
first section, to make such rules as they 
think fit with respect to any of the subjects 
mentioned in the schedule to the Bill, 
" with the object of reducing or removing the 
dangers and risks incidental to railway ser- 
vice.” The schedule relates to such matters 
as the provision of brake levers on both 
sides of wagons, labelling of wagons, tow- 
roping, protection of point-rods and signal 
wires, and the protection of men working on 
the permanent way—following precisely the 
lines of the Report with regard to these 
minor matters. 

The remaining clauses of the section are, 
however, more comprehensive and far-reach- 
ing. Where the Board of Trade consider 
that avoidable danger to persons employed 
on any railway arises from any operation ol 
railway service (not being a matter in 
respect to which rules may be made 
under the foregoing provisions of the xS 
tion), they may, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, after communicating with 
the railway company, and giving them à 
reasonable opportunity of reducing or Ге 
moving the danger or risk, make rules for 
that purpose. The Board of Trade may, by 
any rules made under this section, require, 
among other matters, Ле use or aoe 
any plant or appliances.” It is noticea | 
that the initiative rests with the Board 0 
Trade, and that, contrary to general antici- 
pation, definite directions are confined 10 
matters which have attracted far less atten- 
tion than has been given to the subject : 
automatic couplings. It may also be ah К 
that the Board have power to make an : ji 
or give a direction in lieu of a rule, : 
requirements of the case would be 
met in that way. 

Many accidents to railway servants gis 
appear in the Board of Trade Returns, aes 
to their occurring at private sidings. а 
this Act, all such accidents must s 15 ail 
if the siding has a dares Mee дош! p 
practices again 
"rule" may advantageously 


i it shall 
A subsequent section provides that it sh 


TEM 


PEE 
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Court of Appeal decided that he did not come 
within this elastic phrase. It is obvious that 
each case must depend on its special circum- 
stances, and, oddly enough, this legal statute 
has to be interpreted in a popular manner. 
By that we mean that the ordinary popular 
meaning of a word has to be considered. 
Lord Justice Collins gave as an example of 
“about” the instance of an injury outside a 
factory but within the outside fencing—that 
is to say, on the premises. No doubt in- 
genious minds can frame many examples, 
and it is easy to see how many hardships 
there must be in the interpretation of such 
elastic words. There can be no doubt that 
in the case under discussion the County 
Court Judge gave the workman the benefit 
of a too elastic interpretation of the section. 
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be the duty of every railway company to 
give all reasonable facilities (subject to the 
due working of their traffic) for conducting 
any experiments made by the Board of 
Trade for the purposes of the Act. The 
Commissioners had pointed out that a dis- 
location of traffic would be a very grave 
calamity, and that full consideration must be 
given to the methods of effecting the objects 
in view, so as to produce as little incon- 
venience as possible to general trade, This 
is recognised in the Bill, the Railway and 
Canal Commissioners (to whom objections 
may be referred) being directcd to have 
regard to the question whether the require- 
ments of the proposed rules would materially 
interfere with the trade of the country, or 
with the necessary operations of any railway 
company. 

The danger in view is clearly that of the 
inconvenience to trade which would arise 
from too hasty legislation with regard to 
such innovations as the adoption of automatic 
couplings. The Bill is stronger in some 
respects than that of last year, which met 
with so much opposition from the railway 
companies and truck owners; but as the 
Report of the Commission (on which every 
interest was represented) was unanimous, 
it is improbable that the Bill will meet with 
any very serious opposition, though it will 
doubtless be somewhat modified before 
becoming law. It cannot fail to give satis- 
faction to railway employés, although it has 
not quite taken the form they anticipated. 
What we have alluded to as miner 
matters” are of considerable import to them, 
and Board of Trade rules with respect to 
them will be of great value. 

The railway companies will probably 
reserve their resistance till confronted with 
proposed rules under the Act, for some of 
these will inevitably entail considerable out- 
lay. They are already at enormous and in- 
creasing expense in providing for the safety 
of passengers. King Fog,” for instance, 
has figured in most of the half-yearly Reports 
as a factor accounting for diminished profits. 
A small line like the North London em- 
ployed 186 men, and used 87,000 fog-signals 
in the course of a few weeks. At these 
times the work of shunters and others 
engaged in similar“ dangerous processes is 
doubly hazardous—unavoidably, to a great 
extent; but, in the language of the Com- 
missioners, “when lives that could be saved 
are lost, and men injured unnecessarily, 
ought the State to remain quiescent, or leave 
it to chance or to the will of individuals to 
apply a remedy ?” 


— . — 


NOTES. 


ІТ is unnecessary to repeat 
that the decisions of the Court 
of Appeal in the Workmen's 
Compensation Act have little value as pre- 
cedents, since that statute will not allow of 
judgments which are based on principle. 
Last Saturday there was an interesting 
discussion in regard to the meaning to be 
attached to the phrase "about a factory." 
The Act allows compensation where a 
person is injured "in or about"a factory. 
In the present case a builder's workman 
Was knocked over by a horse drawing a cart- 
load of materials on the road between one 
and two hundred yards from the factory. 
The County Court Judge held that he was in- 
jured when engaged “about a factory." The 


WATERWORKS engineers have 
lost a valuable coadjutor in the 
death of Mr. G. J. Symons, 
F.R.S., which took place on Saturday last, 
the roth inst. At an early period in his life 
he saw the importance of the distribution of 
rainfall from a water-supply point of view, 
and he was the first to collect systematic 
information on that subject. In 1860 he 
wrote the first annual volume on the '' British 
Rainfall System," which work was for 
many years afterwards carried on under the 
auspices of the British Association. That 
volume contained records from 168 stations 
in England and Wales, but none from Scot- 
land or Ireland. Through the energy of Mr. 
Symons, however, that small beginning has 
developed into an extensive organisation, 
the records now coming from nearly 3,500 
stations in the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land. As a result of his experience, he 
was frequently requisitioned as a witness 
at Parliamentary and other inquiries on 
questions relating to water supply. Nobody 
understood better than he did the use of the 
rain-gauge, as well as its shortcomings. The 
exceedingly local distribution of rain in many 
parts of the country was one of the many 
aspects of the subject to which he paid 
marked attention. In spite of all that has 
been done, however, in that direction, it is 
doubtful whether we possess more than a 
mere outline of the truth in regard to many 
important parts of the country. There is 
probably no portion of the United Kingdom 
of which an accurate knowledge of rainfall 
over many years is more desirable than 
central and south-central Wales. Yet we 
see that by 1898 Mr. Symons was not 
able to get records from more than 237 
stations in Wales, whilst England fur- 
nished material for no fewer than 2,545 
stations, The observers at nearly all 
these stations do their work gratuitously, 
and there being practically no funds available 
for erecting stations or for maintaining 
them, it has not always been possible to get 
information from just the precise spots 
desirable. This was, of course, no fault of 
Mr. Symons, and that he was enabled to 
enrol such an army of excellent observers 
under the circumstances is the greatest testi- 
mony that could be adduced, not only to his 
powers of organisation, but to his great love 
of the subject. The enormous mass of 
valuable information concerning rainfall 
which he gathered together during the 
past forty years will always remain as 
a monument to his untiring energy and 
perseverance. . 


The late Mr. 
G. J. Symons. 


“In or About” 
a Factory. 
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Hampstead THE Report of the Executive 
Heath Committee of the Hampstead 
Extension. Heath Extension scheme, 
which is to be presented toa meeting of the 
Committee and subscribers to be held on 
Wednesday next at the Vestry Hall, Haver- 
stock Hill, is entirely concerned with the 
account of the negotiations and subscriptions 
which fortunately resulted in the purchase of 
the Golder’s Hill Estate for the public. We 
presume, therefore, that the title, " Hamp- 
stead Heath Extension Scheme," really 
refers to this purchase; but there is a re- 
commendation that the unapplied balance of 
2454. 148. 74, should be invested іп the 
names of the trustees and held on trust 
towards acquiring further desirable additions 
to Hampstead Heath as occasion may arise. 
We do not understand from the Report what 
is being done, or proposed to be done, with 
the house on the estate, 


— IT is stated that in pursuance 
Calais Gate, Of the dispositions of the 
late Duke of Westminster, 
Hogarth’s painting becomes the property of 
the nation. The picture—which is known 
also as "Oh! the Roast Beef of Old 
England *—was bought by Mr. Agnew for 
2,450 guineas at Christie’s Auction Rooms 
in May, 1891. Hogarth painted it after 
returning from his brief visit to Calais in 
1748; whilst sketching the old gate he was 
arrested as a spy and committed to the 
custody of one Grandsire, in whose house he 
had taken lodgings, and whose name he 
inserted in the direction upon the joint of 
beef carried by the cook. The friar is a 
portrait of Pine, the engraver; the print, 
engraved by Hogarth and C. Mosley, is 
dated March 26,1749. The stone gate, with 
its drawbridge, facing towards the sea, 
formed part of the wall of defence built in 
1655, by Cardinal Richelieu, who also erected 
the old citadel. The greater portion, 
however, of the fortifications surrounding 
Calais were demolished about eighteen 
years ago for an extension of the town in 
the direction of St. Pierre. 


The Ey Ца Mr. Е. DoRAN WEBB gave а 
mentof lecture at the rooms of this 
the Fine Arts. Society on the 8th inst., en- 
titled, ‘Salisbury Cathedral and How it Came 
to be Built.“ In a popular lecture on such a 
subject there was little likelihood of any new 
light on the incidents regarding the building 
or its history: probably no cathedral in 
Europe, certainly none in England, has such a 
clear record of its history as that of Salis- 
bury. The removal of the cathedral from 
Old Sarum in the early years of the thir- 
teenth century is attributed to a lack of 
water on that commanding site, but the choice 
of the present site is wrapt in legend: the 
abundance of water can however hardly 
justify the site; so recently as 1763 the 
service was stopped on account of the floods 
which were often six inches deep in the nave. 
The recurrence of such floods is unlikely 
since the towninstituted a sufficient drainage 
scheme. All visitors to the cathedral must 
have had their attention called to the foun- 
dations which are above the ground level 
and take the form of a heavy plinth forming 
a stone seat all round the inside of the church. 
The marshiness of the land is one of the 


* А copy of the print was engraved at the head of a 


cantata so entitled, 
е 
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reasons for the insecurity of the spire, which 
is, moreover, built upon walls insufficient to 
carry such a towering mass of masonry. In 
remarking upon the recent work done in 
underpinning the tower, Mr. Doran Webb 
gave it as his opinion that within the 
lifetime of some present, another 20,000/. 
would have to be spent on similar operations. 


THE exhibition of the Society 
of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravings, at the Society of 
Water-Colours’ rooms in Pall Mall East, is as 
usual a very varied and interesting one, and 
the proportion of work in the genuine free 
style of etching as contrasted with highly- 
finished works in the manner of engraving, 
Among the special 
features of the exhibition is a small collec- 
A new name 
we think in the exhibition is Mr. Edgar 
Chahine, whose “Ге Chemineau" (1) is a 
somewhat 
other 
works, illustrating low types of French 
M. Helleu, 
who as usual is an exhibitor of dry-point 
sketches of ladies, is hardly at his best 
except in Alice" (105) апа “ Mdlle. A. L.“ 
(110), in which latter, however, the black 
velvet collar or stock round the neck, while 
all the rest of the drawing is white and 
sketched in outline, produces rather an un- 
Miss Gertrude Hayes is we 
believe a new comer, and her small study 
" Blowing the Fire" (8) is a real picture in 
etching. Among other works which show the 
genuine quality of etching—lines free and full 
of meaping—are the various works by 
Miss Mary A. Sloane; Mr. Oliver Hall’s 
" Durham” (38); Mr. C. J. Watson’s Vork 
Minster" (68); Mr. Evershed's four Italian 
subjects (69 to 72); Mr. Holmes May’s 
“Sketch in Surrey," and "Crowland" (42, 
Mr. Haig has several very fine 
architectural subjects, which, however, come 
rather more into the category of architectural 
drawings; the large one of “Notre Dame," 
for instauce (23), gives the facts of the 
scene rather than the poetry. Mr. Bauerle's 
mythological fancies are good, especially 
"The Depths of the Sea" (14); and Mr. 
joseph Knight gives two excellent examples 
of mezzotint (170, 171), an art so closely 
allied to etching that it may properly be 


. Society of 
Painter-Etchers. 


is larger than usual. 


tion of etchings by Ostade. 


rustic wayfarer 
of Millet; 


study of a 


in the spirit his 


character, are rather vulgar. 


happy effect. 


43), &c. 


classed with it. 
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CARPENTERS' HALL LECTURES: 
MODERN HOSPITALS.* 


THE subject selected for this evening is an 
extensive one, capable of being treated ina 
variety of ways and at considerable length ; 
but the limited time at our disposal will only 
permit a general survey of the numerous 
classes of buildings employed for hospital pur- 
poses. Yet, in making that survey, it may be 
possible to direct your attention to the principles 
of. design and construction which experience 
has so far indicated to be essential, and to note 
some details which have proved serviceable as 
well as to indicate the direction in which 
further improvements may reasonably be 
expected. My intention is first to read 
some general remarks and then, with the aid 
of a number of lantern slides, to present to 
you pictorial and verbal illustrations of various 

hases of our subject. КИ | 

Several eminent authorities have written 
exhaustively upon the history of hospital 
design and development. To one of the most 
modern and comprehensive works, viz., that 
entitled " Hospitals and Asylums of the World," 


Le TER te ЕА - 


acad ЕТТЕ by Mr. William Henman, 
ORI 1 Carpenters’ Hall, London - wall, on 


March 8. 


Sir 


densed form. 
Presuming you are all 


design and construction. 


treated. 


fering or the cure of disease. 


sisting of several members. 


in cold weather. 


ment having frequently to be 
and regularly supplied. 


cured and administered; 


lessly as possible. 


houses of well-to-do people? 


by the families of the poor. 


designing a workable hospital. 


less of expense. 


surgeons. 
secured in the wards; their construction 
and fittings must be such that they may be 
maintained in a clean and healthy condi- 
tion with the least possible labour and with- 
out inconvenience to the patients. Sanitary 
and ablutionary appliances must be near 
at hand, cautiously arranged and fitted so 
that neither nuisance nor danger to health 
can result from their proximity. A well and 
evenly-lighted room for surgical operations 
should be equipped with every useful appliance 
and instrument which skill hasdevised, Suitable 
day and night accommodation must be set 
apart for the medical and surgical staff—for 
the nurses, maidservants, and male attendants 
and, in the larger institutions, for house 
governor, secretary, matron, and other officers 
necessary for the management. There must 
also be a dispensary and space for ambulance 
requirements, Kitchen accommodation and 
appliances must be adequate, with ample space 
for stores of all descriptions. A well-appointed 
laundry is requited, and there should be a 


by Sir Henry C. Burdett, I am indebted for the 
facility of examination and comparison which 
are afforded by the large number of plans of 
hospital buildings therein set forth. The late 
Douglas Galton's publication entitled 
„Healthy Hospitals," also contains much valu- 
able and fairly up-to-date information in a con- 


more or less 
acquainted with the literature upon the sub- 
ject, we will proceed to inquire why it is that 
hospitals are a necessity, and what are the 
principles which should guide us in their 
Primarily they arc 
required because in many homes serious illness 
or accident cannot be properly attended or 
Secondly, the larger of them form 
centres for medical, surgical, and nursing in- 
struction. The art of medicine and the science 
of surgery, particularly the latter, have made 
great strides of advancement during the last 
half-century, and it is impossible to bring to 
the bedside of all who might benefit by them 
the various means and appliances which science 
and art have devised for the alleviation of suí- 


Unfortunately it is the lot of many to have 
had experience of serious illness in their homes. 
Let us suppose such happens in a family con- 
One of the loved 
ones being stricken down with disease or hurt, 
a room has to be set apart for the patient. 
Some one, maybe a paid nurse, has to be in 
attendance, for whom another room, as sleeping 
apartment, may have to be given up, while 
some one else watches by the bedside of the 
patient. These rooms must be periodically 
cleansed and dusted. Fires have to be kept up 
Additional work is thrown 
upon the kitchen, special foods and nourish- 
prepared 
The phyaician or 
surgeon, sometimes both or more than one of 
each, comes and goes, and may even at times 
have to remain in the house and be provided 
for ; medicines and appliances have to be pro- 
members of the 
family may have to relinquish their ordinary 
avocations or recreations so as not to disturb 
the patient ; children must be kept quiet, and 
every one moves about the house as noise- 
Under such circumstances, 
is it a wonder that illnesses cause consider- 
able inconvenience and often tax severely 
the capabilities of even the best-arranged 
How much 
more, then, is that likely to be the case in 
small and badly-arranged houses occupied 


The foregoing words not only give reasons 
enough why hospitals are required but indicate 
the main principles which must guide us in 
I say a 
“workable hospital" because it is essential to 
realise that a hospital is not merely a ward or 
even a series of wards for the reception of 
patients. The ideal of a perfect hospital would 
be a building or set of buildings in which a 
number of sutferers can collectively be attended 
and nursed with as much safety, ease, comfort, 
and convenience as a single patient could be in 
a detached house specially designed and con- 
structed for his particular requirements regard- 


What I have so far endeavoured to indicate 
is that sufferers from ill-health, accidents, or 
disease are, more or less, helpless individuals 
who require trained nursing under the watch- 
ful care of physicians or the skilled services of 
Comfort and quiet have to be 


decent place for the reception of the dead, 
with post-mortem examination room adjoinin 

When a clinical school is attached oi 
hospital, further provision has to be made for 
lectures, post-mortem examinations, pathologi. 
cal and chemical research, also common rooms 
cloak-rooms, and conveniences for the nse of 
the teaching staff and students. Additional 
floor area is also required in the wards around 
the beds when the students are numerous 
Connected with most large hospitals are 
out-patients' departments, which, although 
useful and necessary in populous localities are 
not essential adjuncts. | 

With the exception of those which аге pro- 
vided and maintained by medical or Surgical 
practitioners for their own use, hospitals are 
public institutions, erected and supported out 
of public moneys, by individual generosily, or 
by subscribed funds. In either case, they 
should be designed and constructed with a 
view to true economy—not only in the first 
outlay upon the site, buildings, and equipment, 
but also as regards the labour and expenditure 
daily incurred, 

Externally, the buildings should certainly not 
be mean, much less repulsive, in appearance. 
If small, they may be homely in character ; if 
large, they should be dignified in their archi. 
tectural treatment ; but, whatever style may be 
adopted, it should never be permitted to inter. 
fere with the convenience of plan or the 
appropriate requirements of the buildings. 
The architect must ever remember, and the 
builder, as well as every workman, should be 
made to realise that, apart from the knowledge 
and skill of the physician or surgeon, and the 
watchful care of the nurses, there is much in 
the design and construction of buildings in- 
tended for hospital purposes which may either 
add to, or detract from, the comfort and chance 
of recovery of patients, as well as either secure 
Or impair the health and convenience of the 
staff. The physician, the surgeon, or the nurse 
who by ignorance or neglect jeopardises the 
life of a single patient is justly condemned; 
how much greater then is the responsibility of 
those who, having been entrusted with the 
design or construction of the buildings, may, 
through acts of commission or omission, en- 
danger the health of many, or cause incon. 
venience and discomfort, so long as their work 
is permitted to exist! Some buildings have 
been badly designed, others improperly con- 
structed, adapted, or added to. Others in- 
adequately maintained or cleansed, and in 
others the sanitary appliances and drainage 
are defective. Such buildings are liable in 
the course of time to become infected to 
such an extent that patients would often recover 
more quickly or with greater certainty in an 
ordinary dwelling. 

In view of these facts, and because our 
soldiers during the Crimean War, when 
wounded or stricken with disease, made better 
progress towards recovery in temporary huts 
and even in the open than when nursed in pet. 
manent buildings—most of such buildings, by 
the way, not having been designed or properly 
equipped for hospital purposes—a cry is raised 
from time to time that all hospitals should be 
temporary structures, which should frequently 
be destroyed and renewed. This, however, 15 
an exaggerated idea, for there is no real reason 
why a properly-designed and suitably-con- 
structed permanent building should not con- 
tinue serviceable, if adequately maintained 
and periodically cleansed. 

Temporary buildings, if frequently destroyed 
and replaced by new ones, are far too ex 
pensive ; the best of them will not compare in 
comíort and convenience with those that are 
of more permanent construction, and, as 4 
matter of fact, the so-called temporary buildings 
are too often permitted to exist and be used 
long after they ought to have been destroyed. 

There are many occasions, no doubt, when 
temporary hospitals become a necessity to meet 
the requirements of epidemics or other emer- 
gencies; but the most reliable authorities 
rightly advocate that hospitals should generally 
be of a permanent character, carefully designed 
and constructed on the best known sanitary 
principles; it then rests with those who are 
responsible for their maintenance whether or 
no such buildings remain healthy and per- 
manently suitable for hospital purposes, d 
it is a fact that, without constant care 3n 


attention to cleanliness, the bringing together 
under опе roof of a number of persons in 
health is liable to contaminate the buildings 
with germs of discase, which may e 
source of danger to the health of both patien 
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and staff ; consequently, one of the problems 
which architects are expected to solve is, how 
best to design and construct buildings which, 
by ordinary means and reasonable care, may 
be proof against the lodgment of those injurious 
germs, or whatever it may be, which causes an 
unhealthy condition of the buildings. 

Although during recent years science has 
done much to enlighten us with regard to the 
propagation of disease, still there is much that 
remains obscure ; and, although architects can 
only be guided by what is definitely known or 
generally accepted as essential, they may, by 
personal observation and minute attention to 
details, apply such knowledge and experience 
with more or less advantage to the health and 
comfort of those who occupy the buildings 
with which they are entrusted. 

The Jate Sir Douglas Galton in the conclud- 
ing remarks to his generally excellent treatise, 
entitled Healthy Hospitals, enumerates 
"Light," "Air," and “ Warmth ” as the three 
essentials of hospital design, but I venture to 
suggest that * Warmth " is not always required, 
and prefer to substitute for it as the third essen- 
tial ^ Purity,” for that is a constant necessity. 

Having before me, while writing, the publi- 
cation to which I have just referred, my eye 
was attracted by the last paragraph, which 
seems to me somewhat unjust to architects and 
uncalled for. It runs thus :— It is hoped that 
by bringing together this information, the 
erection of large palatial hospitals in towns or 
other localities which are not suited to them 
will be discountenanced, and that the hospital 
architect, instead of seeking to erect a monu- 
ment of his skill and taste in architectural 
design, will be content to provide simple struc- 
tures abundantly supplied with light and air, 
in which the interests of the patients and their 
recovery will be not only the first but the only 
consideration." It sounds very plausible ; but 
itis reasonable to ask why the skill of archi- 
tects should be at all employed on such build- 
ings if their art is to be ignored ; for, as a 
matter of fact, it would be to the advantage 
of all if every one would remember that it does 
not follow that because a building is architec- 
turally pleasing it is consequently more expen- 
sive or less appropriate for its intended pur- 
poses than is one devoid of architectural merit. 
It would not be difficult to point to hospital 
buildings in the design and construction of 
which neither cost nor trouble has been spared 
in the endeavour “ to make them perfect in the 
interests of the patients and their recovery,” the 
external appearance of which, to say the least, 
is unsightly, and yet, so far as I can learn, the 
patients progress no better therein than they 
might do in buildings less costly, but designed 
with some degree of architectural taste. 

[ shall presently show you a few views of 
hospital exteriors from different parts of the 
country, from which you may gather that by 
no means all the hospital authorities ignore 
architectural appropriateness. Among (һе 
views are a few of the General Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, completed in 1897 from my designs. 
Whatever opinions may be formed of its archi- 
tectural treatment for a city hospital, built and 
supported by voluntary contributions, it is 
within my knowledge that, if the external 
design had been stripped of every architectural 
feature, the material employed being terra-cotta, 
no greater sum than from 5,000/. to 6,000. 
could have been saved. Do you suppose 
that the citizens of Birmingham begrudge so 
comparatively small a sum out of a total of 
210,000/., which they have provided for the 
site, the buildings, and their equipment? Is 
there not even more than a probability that, 
out of the hundreds who will reside in those 
buildings, either as patients or those who 
minister to them, there may be many who will 
be cheered by the evidence constantly before 
them that, in addition to providing for their 
comfort and wants, thought and consideration 
have been bestowed upon the artistic design 
of the buildings in a manner to mark the noble- 
ness of the work performed therein ? At least, 
1 know that the friends of the patients, the 
staff, and the general public are favourably 
impressed by the architectural character of the 
buildings, and that visitors to Birmingham of 
every grade are taken to view them among the 
sights of the city. 

Apart from the broad treatment in architec- 
tural design of hospitals, there are minor 
matters of detail worthy of attention. For 
instance) sanitary conveniences are required 
throughout hospitals ; therefore soil and waste 
Pipes are a necessity, and have to be provided 
m numerous and frequently prominent posi- 


faces its unyielding nature causes irregular 
cracking, which cannot be satisfactorily re- 
paired. 

Following in importance the three essen- 
tials of “light,” “ай,” and "purity" come 
suitable temperature, cheerfulness, and quiet, 
all of which may be secured by care in design 
and construction. . 

Other requirements are perfect sanitary 
and ablutionary appliances, ample and well- 
distributed hot and cold water supplies, 
also good artificial lighting (the electric 
light being preferred because it does not con- 
taminate the atmosphere). Provision must be 
made for cooking suitable food for both 
patients and staff ; apparatus for washing and 
laundry purposes are necessary ; also means 
for distributing meals and other requisites, in- 
cluding lifts when buildings are of two or more 
stories. 

It being conceded that hospitals are 2 
necessity of the times, naturally some kind of 
classification must be adopted. First, as regards 
individuals, they will be divided — men, 
women, and children. Then as regards their 
complaints, when the numbers to be accommo- 
dated under one roof suffice, broadly into 
medical and surgical, which may be sub- 
divided into non-infectious, contagious, and in- 
fectious, serious accidents, burns, and minor 
hurts. 

Locality will determine the number, size, 
and character of hospitals. For small 
towns and villages the cottage hospital will 
suffice ; sparsely populated districts will com- 
bine to provide isolation hospitals for infectious 
diseases; but in larger towns a general 
hospital may be required, and in cities there 
may be more than one general hospital as well 
as hospitals for special purposes, such as 
orthopædic, ophthalmic, throat and ear, skin 
and urinary, lying-in, women and children, 
dental, &c. In addition, there may be small- 
pox and fever hospitals, hospitals for the 
treatment of paralysis, epileptics, cancer 
and consumption, also workhouse infirmaries 
and military hospitals, The following may 
also be classed among hospitals. Homes 
for incurables, convalescent homes, homes 
for inebriates, idiot and lunatic asylums, and 
prison infirmaries. 

It would evidently be impossible on the 
present occasion to lay before you all the 
various differences and details necessary to be 
attended to in the design of these many classes 
of hospital; for not only will each require 
special treatment, but in each case the con- 
ditions of site, its surroundings, and the 
number to be accommodated will greatly 
influence the plan and style of the building— 
yet the general principles necessary to secure 
healthy hospitals and the reasonable comfort 
and convenience of both patients and staff are 
in all cases similar. 

Mr. Henman, by means of a number of lantern 
slides then illustrated various points in con- 
nexion with hospital design and construction— 
by plans and views, and explained the details 
of various sanitary appliances manufactured 
by Messrs. Morrison & Ingram, of Manchester, 
which incorporate suggestions he has made 
with the intention of ensuring simplicity and 
cleanliness. Also, by means of plans of 
several recently-erected large hospitals, he 
demonstrated how the excessive length of 
corridor might be avoided by employing the 
"Plenum" system of ventilation, by an 
arrangement of plan such as that which he 
had devised for the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, and pointed out how facility of 
administration was thereby secured, together 
with greater comfort to the patients and the 
convenience of the staff. . 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks being accorded to the lecturer, 
on the motion of the chairman, who briefly 
commented on some of Mr. Henman's remarks, 
which, he said, he could fully endorse from 
personal experience of hospital work extend- 
ing over many years. 

— —— 

PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING.—The question of 
professional advertising having been considered 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, they particularly desire to direct the 
attention of members of the Institute to the follow- 
ing two resolutions passed at their meeting on 


tions. In some cases they are hidden away in 
such a manner as to be difficult of access for 
inspection or repair, but more frequently now- 
a- days it is the custom to exhibit on the exteriors 
of hospital buildings elaborate examples of the 
plumber’s art; yet I venture to believe you 
would give preference, so far as appearance 
is concerned, to the inottensive arrangement of 
such pipes at the General Hospital, Birming- 
ham; and, judging from results, there is not 
the least reason to suppose that the unsightly 
exhibition of the bare bones of plumbing 
requisites are one whit more serviceable, 
and certainly no less costly nor more easily 
kept in suitable repair. 

Other matters of detail, in which, by a little 
art, the common requisites of every-day hos- 
pital use might be made more sightly and 
even pleasing in appearance, could be enlarged 
upon, but we must return to general principles. 

In order to secure the three essentials of 
"Light," “Air,” and “Purity,” it is necessary 
to have a suitable site, ample in extent. It 
should stand high and dry, with an inclination 
preferably towards the south, and the axis of 
all long wards should run as near north and 
south as the nature of the site and surround- 
ings will permit, and be so arranged as not to 
overshadow one another. By these means 
good light may be secured, and although the 
chance of supplying fresh air from without is 
thereby facilitated, it is a difficult matter in our 
changeable climate to ensure an adequate and 
constant change of air within the buildings. 
For whatever construction may be employed 
as a protection from the outer elements, it 
must of necessity more or less impede the free 
movement ot air which takes place in the open, 
and by which purification of the atmosphere is 
to a large extent brought about. 

It is generally recognised that air soon 
becomes vitiated even in buildings continuously 
occupied by a number of people in reasonably 
good health, and unless frequent change of 
atmosphere is by some means brought about, an 
unhealthy condition results. In hospitals it is 
of still greater importance to have a constantly 
changing atmosphere, because contamination 
of the air more readily takes place around 
those suffering from disease or hurt. 

I may again revert to this all important sub- 
ject of ventilation, but will pass on now to the 
third essential, “ Purity,” without the two 
former, Light" and " Air." “ Purity,” or, in 
other words, cleanliness and freedom from 
defilement, can scarcely be attained. In 
the manner of building frequently adopted, 
although wards, rooms, and corridors about a 
hospital may be well lighted, and provision be 
made for continuous change of atmosphere 
within, there are plenty of cavities and void 
spaces where impurity may lurk and be little 
suspected. Consequently, the air supply to such 
buildings becomes contaminated. Although it 
is advisable to avoid all inaccessible places 
where impurities may accumulate, I must warn 
you against an error into which some have 
fallen by supposing that all walls, floors, and 
ceilings should be of hard and impervious 
materials. If so constructed, rooms or wards 
are far from being pleasant places of abode. 
It is more difficult properly to temper and 
ventilate them, condensation takes place 
upon the more exposed surfaces in cold 
weather, sounds reverberate in a distressing 
manner, and, being unyielding in their 
nature, such materials are liable to crack, 
and are then difficult to repair or make good. 
Some suppose such buildings to be fire- 
resisting in the highest degree, but experi- 
ments demonstrate that materials more 
pervious have greater fire-resisting qualities. 
Although advocated by many authorities, it 
is to my mind questionable whether it is 
advisable to coat all walls and ceilings with a 
non-pervious material in buildings where 
natural means or exhaust methods of ventila- 
tion are depended upon. Doubtless the lower 
portions of walls, where they are liable to 
become dirtied or splashed, should be coated 
with a washable material and be frequently 
wiped over. The floors also should be of 
non-porous material. Teak or oak board- 
ing, tongued and grooved, grounded with 
parafſin-wax and wax polished, makes a 
most comfortable, and at the same time a 


most efficient, flooring. It can be Кері), Кш 

4 : ; March 5:--І. That it is not derogatory to the 
ос 1 pee to ne banca ч: profession for an architect to sign his buildings in 
less hard, cold, and unyielding than marble an unostentatious manner, similar to that adopted 
terrazzo now frequently employed. That] py painters and sculptors; 2. That it is undesirable 
material, however, is perhaps the best avail-|for architects to place their names on boards or 
able for corridors, operating, and such-like | hoardings in front of buildings during course of 
rooms; but when employed over; large sur-|c struction for purposes of self-advertisement. 
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14 ft. by 12 ft.; working kitchen, 14 ft. by 14 fl.; 
sink and copper in recess ; back stairs; trade 
entrance ; larder ; servants’ yard and covered 
way to coals, ashes, knives, boots, and water- 
closet. Bedrooms, as follows, one each over 
hall, dining-room, and drawing-room ; two 
over billiard-room ; dressing-room over en- 
trance; two rooms over kitchens ; box-room 
over larder ; bath-room and water- closet; 
stables, two boxes; harness-room ; washing- 
shed ; carriage house ; and loft. 


Ground floor area : 


approach, and the front door, of necessi 
come on the south-east, for the reason that the 
dining-room, being of course placed south-east 
(so as to have sunshine for breakfast and 
luncheon), the front door has to be planned 
southward or eastward of it. If eastward, 
the entrance has to be crossed by the service 
from the kitchen ; and if southward, servants 
have a long distance to go round the dining. 
room to admit visitors. 

I think you will agree with me that a 
western aspect is bad for a dining-room, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week in the Meeting-room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent's-street, W., the President, Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, occupying the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association, viz., 
Messrs. E. E. Hemingway, J. A. Jones, А. G. R. 
Mackenzie, and F. Nicholls. 


House 2,317 because the evening meal for more than hal 
Mr. R. S. Balfour, Honorary Secretary, pro- Om RE 3 the year is taken by lamplight, and no direct 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. W.E. Riley, Stable ings 4 sunshine is upon the room for breakfast, and 
Superintending Architect of the London пои 3 8. 6 very little for luncheon. 
County Council, for his hospitality on the 286 foal o = 25, While upon the question of approach, | 
occasion of the recent visit to the Millbank U A 335 e should perhaps remind you that porches placed 
Estate buildings.“ This having been agreed to, | “PPer floor . . .. 2,203 in an internal angle, with the doorway on the 
The Chairman announced that the following Total 8 8 = 2.325 | diagonal, should be avoided, as they are very 
classes were about to commence, viz., on Cube : 9. 5589 5» „ 4 £ 7:325 | difficult to drive up to. Porches are not easy 
March 14, “Colour Decoration,” Mr. A. H. H OUS А 61,851 ft. at 71d. = 1,935 to treat, as, when small and of the usual type, 
Hart, lecturer ; March 21, “ Quantity Survey- Outbuildings 2 | 6d s 220 they seem to be stuck on, and to have the 
ing," Mr. H. J. Leaning, lecturer ; and April ^| Stab] ES 2,249, „ 6 d. 6 character of a dog kennel or of a furniture van. 
“ Mensuration, Land Surveying, and Levell- тз Анны 13,537» » = 33 When large enough and two stories high, they 
ing,” lecturer, Professor H. Adams. The Chair- oF 2,331 


certainly look better, but are expensive, and! 
am inclined to think the recessed porch is 
cheaper, while it gives scale to a small house 
and will form in the hall a convenient bay- 
window recess. The space over the top of the 
door may form a useful cupbord for rugs, tennis 
rackets, &c. 

After having considered the possibilities of 
the site, with its aspects and approach, the nert 
point will be to determine the number of stories 
required to contain the accommodation. In 
the country, basement kitchens are not ad- 
visable, as no servants can be kept where 
they are not on the level. In fact, avoid 
cellars as much as possible as they entail con- 
siderable outlay for a provision which is really 
but little used, while for the smaller class of 
house under consideration, sufficient space for 
wine or beer may generally be found under 
the staircase by going down three or four steps 
to the bottom of the footings. 

Having disposed of the cellars the ground 
plan will now receive our attention, but we 
must not get too much wedded to a particular 
arrangement without carefully considering the 
bedroom floor and the roof plan. This latter 
is so all-important, not only from the nature of 
our climate, and on account of the capacity of 
the attics for containing bedrooms, but also 
from the effect it produces in external ap- 
pearance, so that the roof in a great measure 
governs the plan itself, and unless it seems to 
ride comfortably on the walls, with its spans 
intersecting easily and simply into one another, 
the general harmony and homogeneous cha- 
racter of the whole block will be spoilt. 

I have found a span of 17 ft. will give useful 
attics by placing the joists underneath the wall 
plate, and by carrying them through and spiking 
them to the feet of the rafters a good ties 
obtained. Studd up to the rafters with the 
intersection 4 ft. from the floor, and place the 
purlins above the ceiling joists, but at their 
intersection with the rafters, and you will have 
a strong, rigid, and economical roof. | 

Trussed purlins are very useful, as forming 
the sides of the attics, and will often be found 
more convenient than principals, s 
Wide spans, as the sill piece can be used as s 
bearer for the attic joists, and the wall plate 
kept to 7 ft. from the first foor. 1 generally 0 
43 in. by 3 in. rafters, placed 16 in. mee 
centre, with II in. by 4 in. purlins, and plates 


man added that he earnestly hoped that many 
Students would join these valuable classes as 
soon as possible, so as to have the value of the 
full course. 

It was also announced that at the meeting of 
the Discussion Section, on March 16, a paper 
would be read by Mr. W. E. Dobson on “The 
Church of S. Francis Assisi: a Study in 
Colour Decoration.” 

The Chairman announced that a special 
meeting of the Association would be held on 
March 23, at seven o'clock, before the general 
meeting, in order to put before the members 
some verbal alterations in the By-laws, and to 
add to the By-laws that gentlemen elected after 
January 1 in any session will only pay 108. 6d. 
for the half-year’s subscription. 

Mr. C. E. Bateman then read the following 
paper on :— 


Contract, 1898, £2,325. 
Ground rent, at 2d. a yard, £50. 


Ás a general rule, the smaller the house the 
better, and the more certain the interest on 
outlay. The character and surroundings of 
the land should govern the character of the 
house, and it requires restraint not to put too 
good a house on the land. It needs the genius 
of the speculating builder to secure more than 
6 per cent. interest on the outlay, and even this 
it is difficult to obtain. The question of outlay 
must receive our consideration, because a man 
is ill-advised if he lives ata higher rental than 
a definite proportion of his income, which some 
put down at one-tenth. One also must take 
into consideration the change in fashion and 
depreciation upon a change of tenancy or 
ownership. 

Economy of necessity is of the utmost im- 
portance, oftentimes with advantage, as more 
houses are spoilt by having too much money 
badly spent upon them than too little ; but 
fortunately for us, a client does not always look 
to.his house to be one of his most saleable 
investments, but nevertheless it should be one 
of his available assets. 

Birmingham, like many large towns of 
recent growth, has little or no available land 
near its centre for residences, as it is more 
valuable for business purposes and work- 
men's dwellings; the distance, therefore, has 
to be bridged over by rail, tramway, or 
omnibus. 

This may seem an unimportant matter, but 
when a man is engaged in some business 
which leaves him free for a couple of hours in 
the middle of the day, he often takes the 
opportunity of going home for luncheon; it is 
therefore of the first consequence that the 
house should be so disposed that the Cooking 
and service arrangements may be such that he 
can return to his business in a fairly good 
temper after his midday meal. In Birmingham 
there is very little or no freehold land ; it is 
practically all in estates which Only grant 
leases. This, perhaps, militates in some degree 
against substantial construction, but, on the 
other hand, a certain control is exercised which 
tends to improve the class of building where 
a competent surveyor is in charge, to whom 
all plans have to be submitted for approval. 


Small Houses. 


The subject of Small Houses that has 
been set for me to speak upon this evening, in 
order that I might draw your criticism and 
raise a discussion, is in one way perhaps the 
most difficult that could be given to me, because 
every one here is acquainted with the con- 
ditions, and, as English architects, you know 
all about domestic architecture, It is therefore 
with very great diffidence that I venture to 
submit my short and limited experiences for 
your consideration, but I do so in the hope that 
you will be so kind as to give expression to any 
exception which you may take to any of my 
remarks, so that the discussion may be of 
greater value than the paper, which I am sure 
will be the case. 

My remarks are supposed to apply to houses 
between the limits of, say, 800/. and 2,500і., 
which down in the country is the most usual 
class of residence we have to deal with. 

The following is the accommodation of an 
actual example of the lower limit. 

Lower limit.—Porch and lobby ; two sitting- 
rooms, 17 ft. by 13 ft.; pantry; larder ; wine 
cupboard ; kitchen ; scullery ; coals; ashes; 
water- closet; five bedrooms of the following 
dimensions, viz, 13 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in, 
12 ft. by 13 ft., 13 ft. by ro ft. 6 in., 13 ft. 6 in. 
by 9 ft. 3 in., and 12 ft. by то ft. 6 in. ; a bath- 
room and a linen cupboard. Height of rooms: 
Ground-floor, 8 ft. 6 in.; first-floor, 8 ft. 6 in.; 
to wall plate, 4 ft. and 6 ft. 


s. d. £ |. The effect of the leasehold system on build- gin. or 11 in. wide. This latter, I think, i a 
Ground Floor area... 944 at 15 104 = 75o in; is a very vexed question, and scarcely comes | wise precaution, especially а ho ny 
First n» „ . 734 within our province this evening, although it walls, as support is thus obtained from x 
—— has a general bearing; as a client will] inner as well as the outer 4} in. of the bri 
Total: ары; . 1,678 at 8 8j = 747|generally build rather a stronger and better | work. additional 
Cübee .. 26,901 at 64 = 756 house upon freehold land. Boarding the roofs gives ап adde 
Points which forcethemselves upon us when |strength, and, although it raises the bri à 
Cost in 1892: £750 at 5} percent. £39 7 6|laying down a plan are the approach to the | makes the attics much warmer, and, if yo 
Ground rent: 2d. a уага............... 5 10 of land, the aspect, the views obtainable, and the | have slept in attics all your life, as I have done, 
levels, the most important perhaps being the] you will realise this advantage. If Vane 
£44 17 6] aspect. Every ray of sunshine should be made | cannot be adopted, Willesden paper 15 à usel í 
available. No house can be considered satis- substitute, and should be placed on the 1 
Rent obtained. Tm £45 о olfactory which cannot warm itself, and its | the rafters with an additional intermediate la 


occupants, with the sun as it Passes, or appears 
to pass, from east to west ; and too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this fundamental and 
important consideration. It is casy enough to 
shut out too much sun in summer, but it is 
impossible to obtain the sunshine if the rooms 
are placed on the wrong side of the house. 
When advising upon the selection of a site, 
keep this well in mind ; for should the sun, the 
views, and the fall in the land be all in one 
direction, half our troubles are at an end. The 
most difficult plan to arrange is where the 


the whole torched up solid as the tiles A 
on, keeps the fine driving snow from getting 
in and also keeps out the draught. + will 
As regards roof coverings, I suppose ! bis 
be agreed that stone slates from Northamp s 
shire and the Cotswold Hills are 1 
the best, not only from their strength an jd 
ing qualities, but also for their e 
They require to be carefully laid in as 
instance, as they are not easily dieses 
except by men from the district а Қ 
they are obtained; in fact, men us 


Higher limit.—For the higher limit I also 
give from an actual example the following 
accommodation :—Entrance ; cloak-recess ; hall, 
14 ft. by 14 ft.; drawing-room, 18 ft. by 14 ít., 
with bay and ingle, 4 ft. 6 in. by 8 lt.; dining- 
room, 21 ít. by 14 fl. 6 in., with service door; 
billiard- room, 22 ft. by 17 ft., with bay and re- 
cesses ; lavatory; pantry, 14 ft. by 7 ft. ; wine 
cupboard under stairs ; servants’ sitting-room, 


c Inc TTT 
* See our issue for March 3, page 213, for a brief 
account of the visit. 
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handle the Colleyweston slates cannot lay 
those from the Cotswolds, and wee vers. 
The Colleyweston slates are pointed, and 
the Cotswolds are not. The cost comes 
out to about 20s. to 30s. a Square more than 
tiles, which mounts up; but they are worth a 
sacrifice to obtain. An example may be seen 
on Mr. Peto's house in Harrington-gardens, 
and of course every one is familiar with them 
who knows Oxford. Ifstone ridges cannot be 
used buff-coloured tile ridges look the best. 
Tiles make a roof warmer than slates, and 
where sound old ones can be obtained they 
look all the better for being weathered. Most 
of our modern tiles will not change colour, or, 
if they do, go black all of a piece, which is as 
bad. The smooth surface, due to the machine 
pressing used in their manufacture, accounts 
somewhat for this; also they are very much 
thinner than the old ones, causing the roof lines 
to look hard. Half- round ridge tiles are pre- 
ferable to those with ornamental tops. 

Fortunately green slates are more easily 
obtainable than formerly, and the cost of those 
from Llandilo, in South Wales, is not so very 
great. I have tried the experiment of laying 
them in narrow courses, the long way of the 
slates going in the same direction as the laths ; 
in this way they come more in the proportion 
of tiles with a pleasing effect. Never use a 
red ridge with green slates; a blue ridge 
makes a much softer finish against the sky. 
There has been of late years а crusade 
against slates, and the purple-coloured Bangors 
are certainly uncompromising with red bricks, 
but the blue-grey upon whitewashed brick- 
work or rough cast are not so objectionable. 
If hips are introduced, make the ends steeper 
by lengthening the ridge 3 or 4 ft., so as to 
correct the dropping effect of the hip line 
when seen on the diagonal. This necessitates 
altering the gauge of the laths, but it is not a 
difficult matter. 

Before leaving the roofs a word might be said 

about lead, but owing to its cost, it must be 
used very sparingly. In a small cheap house 
parapets and lead gutters are out of the ques- 
tion, and one often has to use cement flashings 
to chimneys where tiles are employed for the 
roof covering. Cement, however, will not 
always adhere to the smooth pressed tiles, 
without they are chipped. As lead work is 
expensive one must not have too many 
dormers, and it is not easy to design a house 
without dormers or gutters; in fact, it is a 
dificult but a useful exercise. Besides being 
expensive, they are two of the points where 
snow and wet may most easily get in. 
_ Zinc is a poor substitute for lead, and its life 
Is very short, especially when exposed to the 
ettects of an atmosphere containing chemical 
acids, though in the country, and if of strong 
gauge, it may be used with care, 

Running the roofs over the walls of gables 
always seems the most practical and simple 
way of keeping the wall dry while it saves 
flashing, but there is a peculiar charm about 
coped gables, which mark the verticality of the 
gable in contrast to the horizontal line of the 
eaves. When a soft stone like Bath is used, 
the coping should be laid on a damp course of 
slates or asphalt, and run out instead of having 
kneelers, as the water running down is inter- 
cepted here, soaks through the stone, and 
appears in the room. When this method is 
adopted, a flat back section, about 4 in. thick 
with a good overhang, is the best. 

Hard bricks on edge with a tile creasing will 
keep out the wet; in this case kneelers must 
be arranged, or else the bricks slip off unless 
clip irons are used, in which case they are apt 
to look as if they would tumble off. 
lt is a good plan to have the end rafter an 
inch deeper than the others ; this raises the tiles 
and turns the water from the parapet. 

As to the projection of eaves, unless the 
soltits are plastered they look thin if projecting 
more than gin. to the back of the spout. 
Gardeners do not like a large projection, as the 
wall creepers get little or no rain upon them. 
This goes to show that eaves keep the walls 
dry. When arranging the eaves and spouting, 
look out for opening casements ; it is trying to 
find that the windows won't open more than 6 in. 
ог 9 in. Half-round eaves-spouts are as good as 
any. There is a gocd deal of difference of 
opinion as to whether chimneys on inside or 
on the outside walls make the rooms the most 
warm. Those in favour of inside stacks say 
that all the heat is thus conserved, while 
others maintain that an outside wall is cold 
unless it has a chimney in it. A safe way is to 
put some inside and some out, this being the 


arrangement that looks the best; and it is 
advisable, for appearance, to have as few large 
and high chimneys as possible; the external 
facing is much increased by multiplying the 
stacks, and they always look shorter and 
smaller in the work than on the drawings. 
Chimneys should be looked upon as miniature 
towers, not stalks. The roof and chimney 
design, with the general grouping, will often 
make or mar a house. 

The term bungalow has had a good run for 
some time, but it is misleading ; a house with 
simply a large and spreading roof is not of 
necessity a bungalow, and I doubt if it is an 
economical treatment, while it savours some- 
what of affectation. 

There is not much to be learnt from old 
houses about the planning of the bedroom 
floor, as in these the majority of the rooms 
lead out of one another and there are no 
original sanitary arrangements. These are 
points which would be considered serious 
defects in a modern house. One can, however, 
learn a great deal from them in the treatment 
of their plaster ceilings, such as may be seen 
not only in the best bedrooms, but also in the 
attics. Chastleton, in Oxfordshire, and Dane- 
way, in Gloucestershire, may be given as good 
examples. Iron casements are still expensive, 
and if many are inserted the price runs up. 
Two opening casements, and often only one, 
are quite sufficient in each window. Two 
hollows run round the edge of wooden 
casements will keep the wet from driving 
through in exposed situations. It is not often 
that one can avoid lath and plaster parti- 
tions, as the requisite number of bedrooms 
cannot be obtained in a two-story house by 
simply carrying up the walls. They are, how- 
ever, a great nuisance, as they invariably show 
cracks from the shrinkage of the timber, 
more especially when carrying any portion of 
the roof. This has been recognised in one 
estate near Birmingham, the surveyor declining 
to pass plans where they are shown. If open 
ceilings are adopted for the ground-floor rooms, 
it is very difficult to introduce rolled iron joists 
to carry the walls. The use of expanded metal 
lathing would, I think, avoid some of the 
cracking, but the intersection of the partition 
with the wall is the point where the greatest 
difficulty occurs. A very workable sizé for a 
bedroom is 17 ft. by 13 ft., while ro ft. wide is 
about the minimum for comfort. 

As to internal plumbing, it is hopeless to say 
anything about sanitary fittings, as they are 
changing every day, but a combined iron bath 
and lavatory, known as the Brampton, is a 
useful arrangement. For  water-closets, I 
prefer lead traps to the basins, as there is less 
fear of breakage at the joint with the soil pipe. 
In order to avoid flooding from the freezing 
of pipes, expose and fix all water pipes on 
wooden grounds on the top of the plaster. 
This keeps them clear of the brickwork, while 
a gas jet or lamp in the water-closet will 
keep the flushing-tank from freezing. Round 
circulating tanks seem to work the best and are 
the strongest. If these can be placed in a cup- 
board off the passage, instead of in the bath- 
room, the linen will not be affected by the steam 
from the bath, and can be got out when the 
bath is being used, while the passage may be 
to some extent warmed. It is, I presume, un- 
necessary to point out the great disadvantage 
of ever putting the bath-room and water-closet 
over a living-room, not only because of a 
possible collapse, but also because of the 
nuisance arising from the noise. Provision 
should be made for stopping the water supply 
with stop-taps; put one, say, near the scullery- 
sink, if that is where the main comes in, as 
then the scullery-tap will empty the pipes. A 
stop valve fixed just behind the ball valve will 
greatly facilitate inevitable repairs. A scouring 
joint to empty the kitchen back boiler in case 
of repairs must not be overlooked. 

When arranging the staircase, remember 
that elderly people will have to use it. Upon 
the recommendation of the coroner, no stair- 
case is passed in Birmingham without a hand 
or wall rail. It is also well to bear in mind 
that sometimes coffins have to be carried down 
the stairs, and that it is unseemly to have car- 
penters in the house at such times either to 
break up the stairs, or that the coffin may be 
let down through a window. The position of 
the staircase frequently dominates the arrange- 
ment of a plan, especially where there are 
attics. For this reason a T-shaped plan is 
often convenient, as the stairs will then land in 
the centre of the attics, avoiding passages, 
which are almost impossible to arrange, owing 


to the want of head room under the rafters, 
and particularly under the valleys. If stairs 
are carried up between walls, 3 ft. 9 in. is 
about a minimum width. These walls can be 
wrought and framed up with 7 in. by 24 in. 
timbers, with plaster between, with a good 
effect. Thick cords run through ring brackets 
are more agreeable than wall rails. For open 
stairs and landings saw-cut balusters, or panels 
of 2in. square bars in patterns, are a pleasant 
change and inexpensive if not over elaborate. 
Many handrails are spoilt by being over 
moulded, which makes them uncomfortable to 
the touch. The nosing to the steps is best flat- 
rounded on the top side so as to avoid cutting the 
stair-carpet. Three-and-a-half in. or 4 in. square 
newels, carried up tothe ceiling, help to support 
trimmers and beams, and appear to enclose the 
stairs and give you more for the money than 
turned oak newels. To place the staircase in 
the middle of the plan saves passages, as the 
bedrooms can be entered from all round the 
landing, but for light and ventilation a stair- 
case against an outside wall is better ; borrowed 
light through doors and screens is a poor sub- 
stitute for direct window light. The starting 
of the stairs is often better out of sight of the 
front door, and if planned to lead outof a lobby 
instead of directly from the hall the latter can 
be made a more comfortable sitting-room. 
Owing to the number of doors in a hall there 
is of necessity a certain amount of draught. 
The sitting hall and ingle nook are often 
applied to houses which are really not big 
enough to receive them ; hence they are 
terribly cramped, or else other points have been 
so sacrificed to obtain them, that the balance is 
on the wrong side. 

А sitting-hall gives a certain spaciousness 
on entering, but is not much use unless 
it is, say, I2 ft. by 15 ft, with the stair. 
case shut off from it. Ingle nooks want 
to be at least 4 ft. 6 in. deep from the face 
of the opening to the chimney breast, so 
as to admit of two persons sitting at the sides, 
and they should be g ft. or Io ft. wide, to save 
scorching one's clothes. I am not certain if 
fixed seats are so good as saddle-back chairs. 
We have all, I suppose, met with the difficulty 
of getting dog grates to draw properly, and I 
shall be glad to hear if any one has found a 
remedy for their smoking. I think it is a good 
plan to narrow the opening to the flue from 
back to front, bringing it over and aug it 
back again higher up, the opening to the flue 
being 6 in. or 9 in. from back to front. Very 
sharp twists are bad, but gradual and easy bends 
аге a help. Lining the flues with 10-in. pipes is 
a good practice, but expensive. I am inclined 
to think that the position of doors and windows, 
and the direction of the draughts, has a good 
deal to do with causing smoky chimneys. One 
may generally rely on most of the flues going 
badly for the first twelve months, until they get 
dry, when pots may be added as necessary, and 
it will be well to keep these of varying heights, 
as this sometimes prevents the smoke from one 
flue being drawn down an unused flue adjoining 
it. Nine-inch square flues are too small, as 
there must be taken into account the clogging 
of the soot, which hardens and will not brush 
out. I much prefer stone and marble chimney- 
pieces, because they come then into the con- 
tract, and are put in as the work goes up, 
avoiding the stock patterns which we are com- 
pelled so often to adopt. I think a red stone, 
if it is of a bright colour, looks best. A good 
builder will make the wood chimney-pieces 
as well as anybody else, and although it saves 
trouble to go to a specialist, the stock-pattern 
effect is nearly always obvious. 

In arranging the lighting of the rooms allow 
for a discount for curtains and blinds, If 
mullion windows are adopted one light extra 
should be provided to meet this loss. In 
spacing out, 1 ft. 6 in. to I ft. 8in. centre to centre 
works well for 44 in. by 3 in. wood, and also 
for light stone, mullions, while 1 ft. 10 in. is the 
maximum for 10in. by сіп, moulded stone 
mullions ; 64in. and 44 in. is a good section for 
a square stone mullion. When Bath is used 
and carefully sawn it requires little labour upon 
it ; at any rate, do not perimit the drag tool or 
comb to be used. Heads and sills are best not 
less than three courses of bricks deep, except for 
very small windows. Avoid getting the jamb 
stones of only two dimensions where tooth- 
ing into the brickwork; vary their length 
as much as possible to avoid a mechanical 
appearance. 

Sash windows аге perhaps the most draught- 
proof and water-tight, particularly as they аге 
not usually filled with lead lights, but they 
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govern to a large extent the character of the] The rule that says a kitchen should be as big | blocks of the plan and their roofing. | think 
elevation and are not always admissible. It is | as the dining-room applies to the larger as well | one may take it that the solids diminish and © 
also a question if the slight inlet of air through | as to the smaller house, because the larger the] the voids increase in the work, and in the A 


lead lights—that is, supposing them to be of 
good quality—is not an advantage in ventila- 
tion, especially where the rooms are low. 

Thick leads and two, or at most three, panes 
of glass in the width of the light are better 
than many small squares. Put in plenty of 
saddle bars, as cleaning the windows cracks 
the joints and lets in the wet; 4 in. bars are not 
seen. Bay windows to be any use want to 
be big enough. Two canted angles at the ends 
are better than only one, and a step up into 
the bay gives an elevation to the seat which 
is agreeable either when looking through the 
window, or back into the room. 

Low wide windows perhaps light a room the 
most agreeably, and prevent the sun'srays from 
penetrating too far into the room in the summer 
when the sun is higher than in the winter. 

In house work joinery is an important trade, 
but owing to the small stock of timber kept 
nowadays it is difficult to get it good. 
The mechanical processes of drying now in 
vogue are a poor exchange for the old time 
method, and for this reason large panels are 
best avoided. Except under special circum- 
stances, pitch pine is liable to split, and if used 
is better unstained. Square-framed doors are 
really quite good enough. When the panels 
are thick, in order to prevent weakening the 
styles, have the edges of the panels double re- 
bated. Owing to the smallness of our rooms it is 
a great advantage to arrange them so that they 
can be thrown together by using folding doors. 
If you set the hall in the middle and can throw 
the room into it on each side, you obtain quite 
a large and interesting room for special occa- 
sions. Sliding doors for this purpose are a 
nuisance, and folding them back like shutters 
is as good a way as any, but lovk out for the 
projection of mouldings, skirtings, and lock 
furniture, and use projecting butts. These 
doors want to be higher than the ordinary 
doors, which will do 6 ft. 6 in. or 6 ft. 3 in. by 
3 ft. or 3ft. 3 in. Ledged doors in two heights, 
or stable doors, are nice for the entrance, as 
the upper portion can remain open in warm 
weather, and the porch is a pleasant place to 
sitin. Ploughed and tongued floors are neces- 
sary on the ground floor for warmth. These, 
of course, must be ventilated underneath, and 
iron sliding gratings are best, because of being 
under control. Open timber ceilings look very 
nice, but they are dreadfully noisy ; if you do 
use them, put two thicknesses of floor boards 
and two thicknesses of felt, with inch strips 
between to make a cavity. For a room 17 tt. 
by 13 ft, two beams, gin. by 7 in., laid flat, 
will be sufficient, with 5j in. by 3 in. joists, 
also flat, stumped into the beams at 16 in. 
centres, If you lay the joists on the top of 
the beams and plaster the under side, put a 
small wood mould at the intersection of the 
plaster and the beam, to cover the subsequent 
crack which will arise from shrinkage. 

A point that will come under your notice 
upon the building is the way in which a 44 in. 
wall gets cut to pieces by the ends of the joists 
of the floors. This will lead to a settlement 
and possible collapse some day. A course of 
bricks laid on edge across the wall makes a 
corbel table and gets rid of tbe difficulty. 
Proper fittings in the pantry, larder, kitchen, 
and scullery add a good deal of comfort to 
a house. Pantry dressers are usually made 
I ft. 6 in. wide, with 2 ft. at the wash-up 
portion, and 2 ft. ro in. high, with cupboards 
having two shelves below drawers, about 
sin, or біп. deep. The shelves over should 
run 7 in., 9 in., and II in. in width, spaced 
about 11 in. apart, the top shelf running all 
round over the top of the door and window, 
Glazed sliding doors in front of the shelves 
will keep the china and glass clean, especially 
that which is not in continual use, while 
brackets of angle iron to support the shelves 
will be found less clumsy than those of wood. 
They will, moreover, not be in the way when 
the china, &c., is moved along the shelf. To 
economise Space the pantry may very well be 
а passage-room between. kitchens and hall ; in 
fact, if it is increased in size and has a fireplace, 
it becomes a servants’ sitting-room, 

Many people prefer the scullery to be the 
working kitchen, and the kitchen proper to 
become the servants’ sitting-room. This is a 

seful arrangement іп a small as well as ina 
i er house, as in the smaller the same room 
. used for breakfast, an advantage where 
S one servant is kept, and the sitting-rooms 
ee fol dusted until later оп in the morning. 


Gining-room the more people there may be to | way of ornaments one need not put in what one \ | 
cook for. One cannot do very much in the | can possibly leave out. qui 
way of those outside premises that we find | I am afraid you will think this із a very dry я 
so luxuriously provided for in old houses.|and uninteresting discourse on construction, qu 
Provision for coals, ashes, knives and boots,|but architecture is nothing but construction, 
with perhaps a shed, is all we can expect, | with the addition of a refining and beautifying 
but even these should be in а separate | element, obtained by continued and enthusiastic 
yard, not approached by the tradesmen’s | study, developing a certain natural aptitude, 
entrance, and must be also cut off from the] I hope you will therefore forgive me if | 
stable yard, where there is one. should seem to have said nothing very fresh or 
Buff-coloured tiles, perhaps, look the cleanest | helpful about designing small houses, and | 
for kitchen floors and larders, but are some- trust that you will not hesitate to criticise, 
what softer than the red. Ruabon wire-cut | and to fill up the gaps, that have unavoidably 
6 in. by 3 in. tiles last and look well for entrance | been left in so brief a treatment of so large a 
passages and floors of ingle nooks, but for the | subject. 
latter I prefer ое paving, the aS raised ар 
3 іп. or 4 іп. above the floor of the room. Іп ; 
the Cotswolds the ordinary stone from the hard |, Мг. G. B. Carvill, Hon. Secretary, then read 
bed is used for paving, and is of a very the following notes on the paper which had 
pleasing colour. Wood-block floors are too been contributed by Mr. E. Newton :— 
expensive to use, except, perhaps, in a billiard- | Mr. Bateman strikes a true note when insist. 
room, where the table obtains a good founda- | ing upon the recognition of the practical side 
tion from the concrete bed. of house building. The proper solution of 
Panelling and fitments are almost out of the|these problems takes us a long way on the 
question for houses of this type, not to men- road to the production of a good house; but 
tion ornamental plastering. Necessities for] it is one note only. All these practical require- 
comfort must not be sacrificed for them, as | ments may be satisfied, and yet the result may 
they can be inserted afterwards. - be an uninteresting building devoid of cha. 
As to plastering, it is better to carry it round | racter and quality. Practical problems may be 
the jambs up to the windows, instead of using [solved in many ways, all right in varying 
wood linings and mouldings, which only get | degrees, but to solve them completely 1 think 
covered up with curtains, but as such jambs аге | two senses'must be at work, one definite and 
liable to injury from staybars, &c., they are | teachable, the other the property of the indi- 
better if finished in cement. No mouldings|vidual. It is not enough to give a practical 
are required. Modelled plaster ought to be] and obvious solution only. Every material we 
kept soft and somewhat indistinct, and quite | use in building has an expression proper to 
different from carved stone or wood. For itself alone. It is not easy to define this, but 
panelling, one must study the old examples to | we feel intuitively that stone and wood must 
get into the way of treating it properly. Both|be treated differently, one kind of stone 
for the small and large panel types, you will|differently from another. Lead, copper, iron, 
find how unnecessary it is to keep the panels all have their fields and their limitations. Deal 
exactly the same width, while a gradual and | must be treated іп one way, oak in another, 
almost imperceptible diminishing in height is] апа so on, all through the whole range of 
desirable as you rise up the wall in the small | materials. The right selection and proper 
panel work. expressive use of materials play an important 
As to decoration, I cannot say very much.|part in fixing the general character of the 
Unless you are very fond of colour and know | building, and influence that character very con- 
how to treat it, you will be landed in diffi- | siderably. Then, besides all this sub-expres- 
culties, while the selection of wall-papers for | sion, the building must have a note of its own, 
clients is conducive to more friction than any- | grave, gay, dignified, homely, austere, what- 
thing else in connexion with the house. For my | ever it is we are aiming to express, Locality 
own part, I have come to thinking the white- | often to some extent determines this character. 
wash brush a handy instrument, and that white] The conditions may be unvaried. Three 
paint is easily mixed. sitting-rooms, a hall, six or seven bedrooms, 
Concerning the external appearance, here | cupboards, conveniences of all sorts, sanita- 
again we must turn to our grammar of old |tion, ventilation, all the things so wisely and 
examples. It does not follow that because|rightly insisted upon; but if we take house 
something looks well in an old building it will| building exclusively from the practical point 
look well if introduced straight away into а [of view we may get a “dwelling” but nota 
new one. The glamour of age will be wanting, home. — Half-timber has led us all astray al 
the scale will probably be different, and the | one time or another, but its inherent falseness 
surroundings of totally another character ; but|for modern use is, fortunately, killing it 
the close and measured study of old work is, Solidity and plenty of wall space are always 
without doubt, an essential part of our educa- right; not only do we want substantial walls, 
tion, guiding our minds to value certain ranges | but substantial doors and windows, and strong 
of proportion, and teaching us the value of | solid floors. Flimsiness in а house destroys the 
surface. | self-respect of its possessor, and in course of 
I suppose at one time or another every one | time would be an excuse for almost any cme 
does a half-timber house, and wishes they|he may commit. The simple roof is um 
had not after a later inspection. There will be | doubtedly the form most suitable to our climate, 
a day of reckoning hereafter when the dilapi-| and the most restful to the eye. Good tiles 
dations are taken on these dress-coats in deal | ought not to be difficult to get. Thick, strong, 
boardings. It is a great thing in the exterior | deep red, hand-made tiles, however, аге 
work to introduce as little as possible that will | scarcely to be found. Tile makers are too much 
require to be renewed and regularly painted. | in love with a thing like a piece of boiler plate 
Five pounds a year for the jobbing builder | painted pink. I believe that if architects were 
does not seem much, but represents interest оп | more persistent the demand would create the 
Tool.; this would probably pay the difference | supply. As it is with tiles so it is with almost 
in cost of oak over deal, or go to cover a j all other materials. The manufacturers’ ideal 
good deal of that care in workmanship that is | is a hard, highly-finishedarticle. Finish rightly 
so wanting at the present day. Houses built | applied has its own place, but its application 
entirely of brick look better in the work than | should not be universal. In conclusion, 1 
on the drawings, especially іп а neighbour- | should like to say that what I have endeavour 
hood where good bricks are obtainable. If [to make clear is that a house that is the out- 
the bricks are bad, whitewash them, either | come of an honest attempt to grapple with all 
with or without rough cast. This particular | the practical difficulties is always respectable 
treatment is being taken up a good deal now, | and sometimes even interesting, and that the | 


I suppose asa reaction from the scarlet fever we | ideal house must have all these qualities, plus? 
have been suffering from for sometime. Rough flavour and distinction of its own. e 
cast certainly has a texture and surface more | draughtsman's house, like a piece of petrif 
nearly approaching stonework than anything | sketch book, is a thing without soul or body, 
else, but unfortunately it has a habit of peeling |and is always ridiculous, uninteresting, an | 
off and wants doing well. I do not think it is| impossible." | 
possible to lay down any rules for the design ofa | Тһе Chairman, in opening the discussio 
satisfactory elevation. It is very much a ques- |said that Mr. Bateman was well known 2 
tion of the setting out, and of the proportion | many of them who took part in the annu 
of the solids to the voids, an outcome of the|excursion. Mr. Bateman assumed that they 
surface and colour of the materials employed, |knew all about domestic work. Certainly 
the relationship and contrast of vertical and after the paper, and a study of the useſu 
horizontal lines, and of the grouping of the] prints supplied by the Builder illustrating the 
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paper, they knew much more about small 
artistic houses than they did before. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, referred to the practical 
character of the paper, to really criticise which 
was difficult. Any remarks he had to make 
were supplemental to what the lecturer had 
said, and to some extent in the nature of ques- 
tions, such as no doubt others desired to put. 
First, as to hollow walls. Mr. Bateman had in- 
sisted that his small houses must be economical 
in construction, and he proceeded to obtain 
economy by putting two 43 in. walls side by 
side. That, hebelieved, was a rather common 
practice in the Midlands, but it was not so in 
London and the suburbs. There were certain 
disadvantages in hollow-walled houses. For 
instance, probably most houses which had 
been erected for ten years were troubled with 
mice. Mice were a constant trouble, and were 
often in the building as soon as the walls were 
built, and when once in it was a hard matter 
to get them out. Could Mr. Bateman tell them 
how to keep the mice out of hollow walls ? 
Another objection was that sound travelled 
more easily from room to room, and a still 
further one that on a poor subsoil the wall 
might not be of sufficient strength. There 
was no reference in the paper to the use 
of steel. He felt that the abundant supply 
of steel, and its extraordinary cheapness 
at the present time, had placed in the hands 
of architects the means of getting solid and 
strong work which would be satisfactory in 
appearance, especially for bressumers, joists, 
and such like. What means were taken by 
Mr. Bateman to prevent smells from the kitchen 
going upstairs ? There were several ways of 
attempting this, but perhaps the only satisfac- 
tory method was to keep the kitchen a one- 
story building, though, of course, the question 
of expense was a serious one. He thought it 
desirable, wherever it was possible, to use 
steel work, coke breeze, and wood blocks for 
the floors of rooms above the kitchen, for 
in ordinary floors the smell generally pene- 
trated into the upper rooms. The room over 
the kitchen generally got very hot in the 
summer, which was another difficulty which 
his suggestion overcame. As to roof treat- 
ment, he supposed that in the largest of these 
houses there would not be more than íour 
Servants kept, and not one of them would be 
a man-servant. Consequently, when there was 
a fall of snow, lead gutters got full, and as 
you could not send a maid to clear them, 
such gutters were to be avoided. It was 
a very desirable thing to avoid slates in 
this class of house. Slates were more 
economical, but where there were attics, 
slates did not afford sufficient protection from 
either extreme heat or extreme cold, and Mr. 
Bateman, who had lived in an attic with a 
slate covering, must have found the place very 
unpleasant in mid-winter and at mid-summer. 
For attic rooms, therefore, he preferred tiles 
toslates. The greater thickness gave greater 
protection from extremes of temperature. As to 
stone slates, there was no doubt that the Colly- 
weston were the most pleasant and artistic, 
and he would like to know from those who 
had had experience in the use of this material 
if it really made a sound roof. His experience 
was that Colly-Weston slates did not make the 
best roof. In Yorkshire orie had the chance 
of getting really sound stone roofs. Zinc had 
been referred to as a roofing material to be 
avoided. When one wanted a temporary roof 
it was a good material, but in addition to the 
question of chemical decomposition from the 
atmosphere, one must, especially in domestic 
buildings, not forget the cats. Cats on zinc 
soon destroy it. He was very much interested 
in the figures given by Mr. Bateman as 
to cost. Could any of them in London 
at the present time build a house at 61d. or 7d. 
per foot? He wished they couid ; for one 
reason, because there might be more clients 
wanting to build. And yet, perhaps, Mr. 
Bateman was entitled to a certain amount of 
commiseration, for the London architect whose 
houses cost rod. per foot received half as much 
again in fees as did architects in Birming- 
ham and the Midlands at 64d. or 7d. per foot. 
But could houses be built at the price, with 
building materials costing what they do now? 
It seemed impossible to do it at the figures 
quoted impossible, even with II in. walls and 
slated roofs. Another point in regard to 
kitchens—was it not most desirable, even in the 
smallest houses, to have through ventilation ? 
The most desirable thing was to have the 
kitchen projecting, with windows at either 
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side. As to bedrooms, he thought it was most 
desirable to plan the bed when planning 
the room, for one did not want one's feet 
pointing to the window, and the studied 
relation oí door, fire, window, and bed made 
all the difference in the comfort of the room. 
As to pipes being clear of the brickwork, һе 
would make a little suggestion—viz., to confide 
to their client the fact that the pipes were to 
be exposed. All clients would not object; 
some would even welcome the arrangement ; 
but the architect ran great risk of objection 
and consequent alterations and expense where 
he did not tell the client what he intended to 
do. Ав to a remedy for smoky dog-grates, 
there were several remedies suggested, but. 
perhaps the most effectual was to bring the 
flue down with a hood. Аз to flues lined with 
pipes, he did not know what was the general 
experience, but he had found that the joints 
in the pipes forming such flues gave a slight 
lodgement for soot, but the pipes themselves 
gave none, owing to their smooth surface, the 
result being constant dropping of small bodies 
of soot into the fire. Mr. Bateman had said that 
large panels were to be avoided. No doubt 
that was so with deal, but with American 
whitewood they were perfectly safe. Sequoia 
wood was not so good, because it was very 
soft. As to checking sound travelling from 
room to room, a simple method was to placeon 
the joists strips of felt; that did something to 
soften the sound. With regard to the heights 
of attics, surely 8 ft. was abundant height if 
half the area of the room had a flat ceiling, and 
he protested against the severity of the by- 
laws which in some districts compelled a height 
of 9 ft. over two-thirds the area of the room, 
involving needless outlay. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, in seconding the vote of 

thanks, said he would like to ask Mr. Mitchell 
what the aspect of the kitchen was to be if 
windows were to be placed each side of it? 
By such an arrangement cold air would be let 
in on one side, and when it was not wanted, 
hot air on the other. There were a great 
many points arising out of the paper which 
could be touched on if there were time. For 
instance, in a country house with a sunny 
aspect, all day long wasps, flies, bluebottles, 
&c., had to be thought of. As to cost, he did not 
think that 7d. per foot was too little for such 
buildings out of London. The mouse difficulty 
was not a serious one, and in a little house he 
erected some time ago he put the floor solid on 
to the concrete, and there was no room for 
mice. As to noise penetrating floors, the noise 
came through the boards and a strip of felt, as 
suggested by Mr. Mitchell, would not keep it 
out. He had saved in the matter of stoves by 
building them, and not buying them ready- 
made. 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt saidthat Mr. Bateman 
had given them many excellent suggestions with 
regard to house building. Architects in London 
were not troubled with the hollow wall ques- 
tion, because the Building Act did not permit 
hollow walls unless the statutory wall required 
was built in addition, and that, of course, made 
the work very expensive, if not prohibitive. He 
thought it was absurd that hollow walls should 
not be permitted sometimes: it was useful to 
provide them as dry area walls. As to mice, 
they were not the only vermin to be dealt with, 
for there were blackbeetles ; and as a pre- 
caution he always endeavoured to provide a 
solid floor, at any rate for the kitchen offices— 
a wood block floor, cement, or tiles. Of course, 
that did not get rid of such pests, for they would 
come into the house in firewood, &c., and 
would get into the cupboards, though with 
solid floors they) could be kept from hiding 
out of sight. As to halls, he thought they 
should be shut off from the staircase. It might 
be very nice to see the staircase rising out of a 
corner of the hall, but if the hall were used as 
a sitting-room, it was a nuisance not to be able 
to shut off the staircase from it. Curtains did 
not do it sufficiently. The place was draughty, 
and another disadvantage was that unless there 
were a servants’ staircase, the hall had to be 
crossed, and where it was used as a sitting- 
room that was not pleasing. As to basements, 
he thought they were things of the past. 
Servants could not be got, nor could they be 
kept, where there were basements ; though, at 
the same time, a dry house could be got where 
there was a good cellar underneath. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said he joined issue with 
the lecturer on the question of the g in. by g in. 
flue. He (the speaker) thought it was quite 
sufficient, and he knew a good many people 
who agreed with him. He had been informed 
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that at the Millbank model dwellings the flues 
were 9 in. by 9 in., and this was also the case 
at the Boundary-street dwellings. Mr. Pite 
was not the first architect who had built his 
fireplaces instead of buying them. That had 
been done at both Millbank and Boundary- 
street, except for the kitchens, where ranges 
were put in. 

Mr. A. S. Tayler said as to the lecturer's 
remarks about the chimneys of houses built in 
the spring not smoking because the brickwork 
had time to dry, he thought it was rather 
because of the drying of the joiner's work 
which produced cracks, and supplied the fire- 
place with air. As to Mr. Brodie's remarks 
about flues, it must not be forgotten that the 
products of combustion from the kitchen flue 
of a house of some size, and those from a small 
dwelling, were very different in quantity. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton said he understood that the 
flues of the dwellings at Boundary-street and 
Millbank had had to be small because of the 
number of rooms, and so as not to diminish 
the available accommodation by making the 
stacks larger than possible. Mr. Bateman's 
experience and his belief in a 9 in. by 14 in. 
flue was rather important, and the question 
could not, he thought, be so easily settled as 
Mr. Brodie suggested. He would like to 
remind them that Mr. Bateman was a prize- 
man of the old A. A. class of design, and that 
his work in regard to small houses had been 
of gradual growth. Mr. Bateman had himself 
admitted that some of his early houses he did 
not altogether care about. He (the speaker) 
had from time to time seen Mr. Bateman's 
work at Birmingham, and he thought it showed 
something that was not to be found in London, 
viz., houses built on strictly commercial prin- 
ciples, bringing in a good return on the outlay, 
and at the same time having an artistic cha- 
racter which we were not exactly accustomed 
to up here. Young architects appeared not 
to care for this class of work, perhaps from the 
idea that they had been trained for something 
better ; whereas they should seriously take up 
the work which came to their hands, and see 
what could be made of it. This was better 
than preparing ambitious competition drawings 
which would come to nothing. By taking the 
daily work which came to him, and by doing it 
thoroughly, a man was rewarded by a wonder- 
ful increase in power and found himself, after 
a time, Coing his work in a style which he 
might not have thought himself equal to doing 
when he started his career. Mr. Bateman 
himself would very likely dwell on the benefits 
to be derived from taking part in the Architec- 
tural Association excursions. Their lecturer 
had an extraordinary collection of sketches 
done on these excursions, and, in addition to 
that, there were very few men who had a 
better knowledge of modern work of the best 
architects, which he indefatigably hunted up. 

Mr. L. C. Riddett said he had formed an 
opinion a long time ago that a man could not 
properly plan a house unless he had the 
responsibility of living in it. He would like 
to ask Mr. Bateman if he found 750/. suffi- 
cient for this sort of house, and if he had 
been able to insure the 55 per cent. that 
he spoke about. No doubt the smell from 
the kitchen was the béfe noire of the small 
house. The question of elevation was almost 
like a theological question, for one could not 
discuss design. He once had the privilege of 
speaking to Mr. Nesfield, one of the first 
designers of the century, on the subject, and 
asked him where he got his motive for his 
Queen Anne buildings. The reply was “ From 
the Sussex Farmhouses.” Many people would 
be astonished at the extreme simplicity of 
those farmhouse buildings. Mr. Nesfield’s 
designs were very simple in character, and 
they were not overdone with half timber—one 
of the greatest shams we had. He did not 
think that architects in London had quite 
realised what it was to contend with the 
elements in house building. If they had to 
build on the top of a hill in Sussex they would 
realise what driving rain and snow will do. 

Mr. W. E. Hewitt said the position of the 
water-closet on the ground floor was an impor- 
tant point. It seemed best to put it off the 
garden entrance, guarded by a hat and cloak 
lobby. As to blackbeetles and such pests, he 
had found it satisfactory to use tiled skirtings in 
kitchens and sculleries. This was an inexpen- 
sive method of keeping down beetles, while 
the tiles could easily be washed. He did not 
know if anybody had found a perfect slop- 
sink ; if so, he should be glad to hear of 
it. A good plan was to project rain-water 
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pipes slightly from the wall, so as to prevent 
the brickwork being spoiled by dirty water 
running from the pipe if a leakage occurs. 
It was an important thing to provide a garden 
entrance, though it was often difficult to do so, 
and added a good deal to the cost unless it 
could be arranged under the staircase. He 
also condemned the fussy effect brought about 
by a patch of bastard half timber work being 
used here, and a patch of rough cast or tile 
hanging there, instead of deciding upon one or 
the other (not the first, if it could possibly be 
avoided) and making it continuous round the 
four walls of the building. 

Mr. H. J. Leaning said that he could cor- 
roborate what Mr. Bateman and Mr. Pite had 
said as to the possibility of building small 
houses as cheaply as 7d. per foot cube, for 
quite recently several had come within his ex- 
perience in the home counties which cost from 
64d. to 74d. per foot. For a country gentle- 
man's house he thought 8d. was the minimum 
price that should be allowed, though many had 
been done for that, 

Mr. E. Greenop said that the 760}. house that 
Mr. Bateman had referred to would in London 
cost about goo/. There was not the slightest 
chance of competing with speculative builders 
in London, because the 750/. house which Mr. 
Bateman had referred to, if built by the 
speculative builder, with the same number of 
rooms, possibly larger, could be bought for 
4501. As to the 9 in. by 9 in. flue he never used a 
larger size except for the kitchen, and he 
thought 9 in. by 9 in. was ample. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said Mr. Bateman had shown them that an 
artistic house could be built at a comparatively 
cheap rate, and he had done a service in 
bringing the subject before them. He was 
glad to hear that such houses could be built for 
the price mentioned by Mr. Bateman, but he 
was aíraid that those prices could not apply to 
London; presumably labour and materials 
were cheaper in Birmingham. He was glad 
that Mr. Bateman had mentioned the extreme 
importance of aspect and prospect ; one could 
scarcely get too much sun in this damp and 
dull climate. Mr. Pratt's remarks about 
screening the staircase from the hall reminded 
him of Mr. Aston Webb's remarks last session, 
before the School of Design, on planning.* 
As Mr. Webb said, there was no need why 
attention sbould be drawn to the staircase 
unless it led to some important feature in the 
house, but as in the ordinary dwelling house 
the staircase led only to the bedrooms, there 
was no necessity for making it a central fea- 
ture. As to the use of steel, he felt it might 
be usefully employed in some cases where wood 
had previously been used. As regards the 
flue, the question was continually cropping up. 
Of course, with a flue-pipe a smaller flue could 
be used than with an ordinary brick flue. He 
was not sure that 9 in. by 9 in. was a good 
size (Mr. Brodie: I am responsible for some 
thousands of them). And they work well? 
(Mr. Brodie: Yes, and do not smoke). Не was 

lad to hear it, but as a rule he should 
prefer to put flues of larger size. As to 
smoky flues, in one of Mr. Ernest George's 
houses the flue was so constructed that it 
caught the soot, which fell on a little ledge 
just above the fire, and the flames lapped round 
and burnt it. As to Mr. Pratt's remarks about 
cellars keeping a house dry, he was not so sure 
of that unless they had cellars all over. Cellars 
were too often places for the accumulation of 
wet and damp, so much wall space being ex- 
posed to the damp earth. | 

The vote of Шо having been put and 

heartily agreed to, | : 

Ver. 5 in reply, thought 9 in. by 14 in. 
was the best size for flues. In certain circum- 
stances—for boilers or coppers—he had used 

in. by gin. flues, for the draught was stronger 
And the soot was burnt, but he believed that 
after some years the accumulation of soot was 
o great that the area of the tlue was decreased. 
po to cellars, he would at least avoid putting 
them in damp situations, for in wet soils the 

oisture worked down the brickwork and 
made the place damp. He was glad to hear 
he remarks about Mr. Nesheld, for whose 
р к he had a great admiration. It was work 
at one might admire conscientiously, and be 
enthusiastic about. 

The Chairinan said that the next meeting 

uld be held on the 23rd inst, when Mr. 
С Corlette would read а paper оп “The 
of Churches.” 
ing then terminated. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 


VISIT TO MESSRS. FARMER & BRINDLEY'S 
WORKSHOPS. | 


THE third spring visit of the session took 
place on March 10 to Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley's workshops. The visit was indirectly 
the outcome of an invitation conveyed to the 
members by Mr. Brindley when he read his 
paper before them early in the session. 

The collections of marbles, carvings in wood 
and stone, of all descriptions and periods, to be 
seen in Westminster Bridge-road, constitute in 
themselves an extensive architectural museum 
of no mean order. Attention was mainly given 
to the treatment and methods of obtaining 
marbles. Itis due to Mr. Brindley's exhaus- 
tive researches in Southern Europe and Egypt 
that many of the best specimens were obtained. 
In showing the visitors round he gave interest- 
ing descriptions of the difficulties in finding the 
actual quarries, some of which were known to 
exist in the time of the ancients. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate all the beautiful marbles 
that were seen, but a slab of red porphyry 
worked as a table top deserves special note. 

In the workshops all sorts and conditions of 
shaping, moulding, and polishing marble by 
machinery were demonstrated. Modern ma- 
chinery has reduced the cutting of the harder 
marbles to a reasonable limit, but when we 
are told that a circular steam diamond saw 
takes four or five days’ constant working to cut 
through a very small piece of porphyry, we 
cannot but think, judging from the specimens 
extant, that mechanical contrivances were 
better known to the ancients than is generally 
supposed. 

Carvings and marble work generally, and for 
various public buildings, were to be seenunder 
varying conditions of completeness, and 
considerable interest was taken in several 
magnificent monolith columns in Verdi Antique, 
undergoing courses of turning and polishing in 
readiness for their final home at Mr. Bentley's 
Westminster Cathedral. Among other works 
could be noted an altar for St. John’s, 
Cambridge, by Mr. Garner, and the frieze for 
the Prudential Offices extension by Mr. Water- 
house. A decorative series of oak panels for 
the Drapers' Hall, and a large bell-wheel, both 
by Mr. T. G. Jackson, were also of considerable 
interest. 

The thanks of the Association were conveyed 
to Mr. Brindley by the President. 


ree fee 


THE ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the sub- 
scribers and donors of this Society was held in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, W., on 
Wednesday afternoon, Mr. J. Macvicar Ander- 
son presiding, in the unavoidable absence of 
the President, Mr. William Emerson. There 
was a numerous attendance, including Dr. 
Phené, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. Arthur Cates, 
Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. E. B.l'Anson, Mr. J. T. 
Christopher, Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. W. 
Grellier, Mr. C. Evans-Vaughan, Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, Mr. T. M. Rickman (President of the 
Surveyors' Institution), Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. Percivall Currey, 
Hon. Sec. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following Report was 
read and adopted :— 


“In presenting their fiftieth annual Report, the 
Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society have 
the pleasure to congratulate members of the Society 
on the attainment of its jubilee, as it was founded in 
1850. From small beginnings the Society has 
steadily developed to its present size and efficiency; 
during its existence many thousands of pounds have 
been collected and distributed amongst deserving 
applicants. Through the agency of the Society 


distress has been alleviated, domestic cald- 
mities averted, temporary difliculties, due to 
ill-health or other causes, overcome, апа 


old age relieved of the burden of poverty. 
It has taken a place amongst philanthropic institu- 
tions, and provided for the architectural profession 
an opportunity for benevolent effort on behalf of 
its indigent members, which could not have been so 
effectively provided by other means. It isa matter 
of regret that this opportunity has not been more 
generally appreciated than has been the case 
hitherto. The desire, expressed at the first annual 
meeting of the Society and repeated frequently 
since, that every architect in active practice should 
become a contributor, is still very far from 
realisation. 


The proposal to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 


by a festival dinner, announced in the last issue of 
the Red Book, has been duly considered during the 
year: but, owing to the many calls upon private 
means in consequence of the war in South Africa, it 
was decided to postpone the celebration toa more 
convenient opportunity. 

The amount received in subscriptions during the 
year on which your Council have to report was 
469l. 3&, which shows a small diminution og the 
amount received the year before. Eleven members 
failed to pay their current subscriptions, four with. 
drew from the Society, while ten new memben 
have joined the list of subscribers. 

The Council have gratefully to acknowledge the 
receipt of the following donations :—Mr. ], Mac 
vicar Anderson, 18/ 10$; Colonel R. W. Edis 
tol, 10s. ; Mr. F. Wallen, Sl. 5s. ; Mr. G. Inskipp 
51. 5s. ; Mr. J. T. Christopher, 51. 5s. ; Mr. E. Tewson 
(per Mr. Roumieu), 5}. 5s. ; Mr. Wm, Emerson 51: 
Mr. J. M. Brydon, 5/. ; and many smaller amounts 

It is with great regret that the Council have to 
record the death of two of the most distinguished 
members of the Society, the Duke of Westminster 
and Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, both generous sub- 
scribers. Sir Arthur Blomfield was a member of 
the Council at the time of his decease. 

Six meetings of the Council have been held during 
the year, the average attendance at each meeting 
being eight. 

The sum of 1452. has been paid to the Society's 
six pensioners, and 5521. 4s. distributed amongst 
forty applicants for relief. 

During the year, two of-the pensions becoming 
vacant through death, the places were filled by 
eligible candidates. 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council :—Mr. 
H. L. Florence, Mr. J. T. Christopher, Mr. 
Smirke, Mr. W. Grellier, and Mr. E. W. Mountf 
Further vacancies have occurred through the 
resignation of Colonel Edis and the death of Sr 
Arthur Blomfield. To fill these vacancies the 
Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. Arthur 
Cates, Mr. E. A. Gruning, Mr. G. T. Hine, Mr. 
H. C. Boyes, Mr. Zeph. King, Mr. G. Inskipp, and 
Mr. J. T. Wimperis. 

The balance-sheet and income account for the 
year ended December 31, 1899, audited by Mr. 
Henry Dawson and Mr. Zeph. King, are submitted 
below. 

The Council wish to express the indebtedness of 
the Society to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for office and other accommodation, and to 
the secretary (Mr. Locke) and to his assistants for 
their helpfulness and courtesy in any matter con- 
nected with the Society." 


In moving the adoption of the Report, the 
Chairman made a strong appeal to members 
of the architectural profession on behalf of the 
Society, asking particularly for subscriptions. 

Mr. Cates, in a lengthy speech, brought 
forward statistics to show how poorly the 
Society was supported by the general body dí 
practising architects. 

On the motion of Mr. Woodward, seconded 
by Mr. Evans-Vaughan, it was agreed that the 
statistics compiled by Mr. Cates should be 
issued to members of the Society and other 
architects. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the 
retiring members of the Council, it was agreed 
that the Council for the year of office 1900-01 
be elected as follows :—President, the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects: 
Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, Mr. W. Woodward, 
Mr. E. B. l'Anson, Mr. E. Н. Martineal, 
Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. T. M. Rickman, Mr. 
R. A. Briggs, Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. E. A 
Gruning, Mr. G. T. Hine, Mr. Zeph King 
Mr. H. C. Boyes, Mr. G. Inskipp, and Mr. 

. T. Wimperis. 
J A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash and Mr. Percevall Currey for 
their services respectively as hon. treasurer 
and hon. secretary, and both gentlemen were 
re-elected for the ensuing year of office. қ 

On the motion of Mr. Rickman, seconded by 
Mr. Nash, a vote of thanks was passed or 
retiring auditors, Mr. Henry Dawson and Mr. 
Zeph. King. 

Mr. J. T. Christopher and Mr. Percy Hunter 
were elected auditors for the ensuing year. í 

A vote of thanks to the Royal Institute : 
British Architects for office accommodationan 
to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


—— ف‎ a ‚ 

HAMMERSMITH VesTRY.—At the meeting of - 
Hammersmith Vestry, оп Wednesday, ten с 
under were accepted :—Lime and cement, Me 
J. Williams & Co., at schedule prices; drain рра 
Messrs. J. Wiggins & Со, at schedule 115 si 
Guernsey granite, Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. 155 
рег yd.; Alderney granite, Mr. L. T elle 
138. 6d. per yd. ; Queenast granite, Mr. E а ^ 
тоз. od. per yd.; Enderby granite, railway 
Nowell & Co., 12s. Sd. per yd. delivered at 19 
station, and 14s. sd. per yd. delivered on й 
Ніпіз and hoggin, Messrs, Eastwood & Co. 4 


per yd. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


Нотс for Discharged Soldiers, Bisley. 
The Recreation Block. 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AT BISLEY. 


WE presented the plans and elevations of a 
pair of the homes to be erected at Bisley some 
weeks back, and we now give a plan and 
elevation of the recreation house which is to be 
erected in connexion with these homes under 
the same scheme. There will be three pairs of 
homes in all, each pair of homes, as will have 
been seen, having a mutual service block. The 
homes will be grouped in a semi-circle, and 
the central feature will be the recreation house 
now shown. The various homes will be con- 
nected by covered ways, not only among them- 
selves, but with the recreation house, so that 
the homes, service blocks, with recreation 
house, may be considered as a single unit for 
administrative purposes. 

Each home will afford accommodation for 
sixteen discharged soldiers, and these will have 
a general living room, measuring 23 ft. by 29ft., 
a dining-room 28 ft. by 14 ft., and a large 
service room in which the men will also keep 
their lockers. Ten of the inmates will have 
their own bedrooms, but six will have a general 
dormitory, and this is being particularly 
arranged to meet the wishes of the old soldiers 
who,in many instances, having been used to 
barrack dormitories, do not care for single 
rooms. 

The service block, placed centrally between 
each pair of homes, is hence planned to fulfil 
the requirements of thirty-two men. It will 
contain a large kitchen, with scullery, a 
matron's living room, and a matron's bed- 
room, a nurse's living room and a nurse's bed- 
room, and the accommodation for a cook, 
kitchenmaid, and two cleaners. The service 
block in each case has a cellar from which the 
central heating arrangement for each pair of 
homes is worked. 

The recreation house is intended to provide, 
firstly, a general hall for the inmates of all the 
homes, in which they can meet at entertain- 
ments and the like ; and with this view a small 
platform or stage has also been provided, 
whilst the size of the hall will allow for the 
inmates of the adjoining homes (the Princess 
Christian's Convalescent Homes) to participate 
in the benefits of the Builders’ Gift. The 
recreation house, however, also contains a 
couple of workshops, in which the old soldiers 
can do wood-carving and the like, a class-room 
for Bible classes, and the Commandant's office. 
Under the same roof will also be found the 
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Mende of aol 
че or 507» Я ; 
P Iron Company. Two iron staircases. 
мо Richmond & Co. (per Mr. W. Sapcote)—Six gas 
king stoves. , . 
Messrs: T. & R. Boote. 100 yds. flooring tiles. 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley.—20 yds. super 


paving. | | А 

National Opalite Glazed Brick and Tile Syndicate, 

The ted (per Mr. W. Griffiths) 500 ft. super white 

opalite tiling. 

The Meadow PE ndry Company (Mansfield Four man» 
hole covers and frames. : " m 

Mr. Semuel Wright (Hackney), —Fibrous cornices to the 


value of 10 
Messrs. George Caston & Co.—Wrought iron grilles and 


k. 
Шығ жүн & Hull.—Wrought iron ornamental grille, 
5 W Sollen der & Co. -Bitumen sheeting 


d the whole of the verandahs, covered ways, &D 
tan : 
The Burmantofts Works, Leeds. Four fireplaces in 
` faience. 
Messrs. John Shelbourne & Co.—The architraves for one 
n i i for the 
Messrs. 1 Young & Co.— Eye inspection covers for 
whole of the drainage system. 
Messrs. Lawford & Co.—Asphbalte paths. 
Messrs. H. & F. Boenten.—Wrought iron 
ates. | : 
Messrs. A. J. Arrowsmith & Co.—One pine chimney» 
iece. қ 
The Accrington Brick and Tile Company (Accrington).— 


red facing bricks. 
Messi. C Candy & Co. (South Devon).— 5,000 brown glazed 


bricks. 
Mr. H. A. Ball.—A 4 ft. 6in. double oven kitchen range. 
Additional Subscriptions. 
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2.127 Workmen of Messrs. John 

"Mowlem & Co. TE „... о 7 9 
Mr. John Mowlem Burt . . 52 10 о 
Mr. e Burt — aes 52 10 О 
Mr. W. R. Freeman . „ $2 10 O 


Workmen of Messrs. G. H. & A. 
Bywaters & Sons (рег Mr. F. Isaacs) 21 0 
Workmen of Messrs. Higgs & Hill (per 


о 


Mr. C. Науѕ)............- tege 15 6 3 
Workmen of Messrs. J. Grover & Sons 11 18 9 
Mr. E. Yates (per Mr. Marsiand)... 10 10 o 
. Bullers (Bermonds ey). 5 5 о 
Mr. T. W. yr css. e Eixpy ed Cue 550 
From C" (Blackheath).....--++- 2-45 5 о о 
isis 3 Mr. John A. Hunt (Hod - РТ 
: У ; ONT РОЗИ 
Commandant's residence, which takes the form Woskmen te John Shelbourne 
of a small house with two reception-rooms, ap EE c ҰН 3 
four bedrooms, and the necessary offices. Moreno of Messrs. John Outhwaite & ee 
The design for the building has to a certain Messrs. J. H. & E. Dyer (Alton, Herts) 220 
extent been governed by the nature of the Mr. Charles Thornett (Clapham)...... 220 
scheme ; thus it was thought advisable to have ЫЕ e che ресе Metal Со. MM 
a mansard roof, by which nee. the timber Workmen of Messrs. Beaven & Hodges 
trades would have an opportunity of sharing (per Mr. W. H. Prit 5 116 4 
with the brick trades the heavy constructional Workmen nil Mr. E. C. Christmas к 
work of the buildings. Slating again, is used orest Hill) . .. . iI 
А : D. Dakers ...... 6 6 
as a roof covering, so as to give the slate ақша o ber Nr. T. F. Rider)... ыш 
quarries an opportunity to help, whilst the tiling Workmen of Mr. J. Bullers .......... т ө о 
trade had an opportunity of assisting in tiling Workmen of Mr: bailes Thome. 19 0 
the corridors, verandahs, covered ways, &c., me MS. nt 5 „ 
which again are roofed on the flat so as to give Mr. Thomas Boye and Workmen...... 1 4 0 
the zinc-workers and lead-workers an oppor- 
o — — 


tunity to help. The plinths will be of blue 
brick, in which the Staffordshire brickmakers 
can participate. Most of the windows have 
iron casements, so that the iron casement trade 
can help; and, in fact, the question of assis- 
tance has always been borne in mind. | 
Mr. Edwin О. Sachs has acted as honorary 
architect, but he wishes it to be particularly 
known that he has had much useful advice on 
the plans from his fellow-members on the 
executives—Messrs. Farrow, Hammond, and 
Marsland—whilst Mr. Rider, the honorary 
secretary, and past President of the National 
Association of Builders, has inaterially helped 
him in the allocation of the materials pre- 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETY.— The officers nominated in connexion 
with the next session of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society аге :— President, 
Mr. W. Carby Hall; 
W. H. Beevers and Mr. C. B. Howdill ; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. W. Н. Thorp ; hon. librarian, 
Mr. W. H. Beevers ; hon. secretary, Mr. F. W. 
Bedford ; council, Messrs. G. Atkinson, W.S. 
Braithwaite, T. B. Wilson, G. F. Bowman, 
A. R. Hill (Bradford), and R. Ward ; auditors, 
Messrs. F. Musto and H. Ambler. These names 


vice-presidents, Mr. 


will come up for confirmation at the next 
general meeting on March 19. On the 5th inst. 
the Royal Institute of British Architects' prize 
drawings were on view in the Park-street 
rooms. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocIETY.—AÀt 
an ordinary meeting of the members of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, held on the 
sth inst. at the Law Library, Castle-street, Mr. 
Saxon Snell contributed a paper on “ Public 
Baths and Washhouses.” A similar paper by 
Mr. Snell was read before the Architectural 
Association last session and fully reported in 
our issue for March 11, 1899. 

BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — The 
ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was 
held at the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, 
Clifton, on Monday evening, Mr. W. L. Ber- 
nard, President, in the chair. Mr. Peter Addie, 
the City Valuer, read a paper on “ The Removal 
of Insanitary Areas and the Management of 
Improvement Schemes under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act,” which dealt very 
fully with the various provisions of the Act, 
and the many difficulties encountered in the 
adoption and carrying into effect of these pro- 
visions. Mr. Addie’s experience at Birmingham 
and elsewhere goes to show that it is a very 


sented. 

The value of the buildings, according to 
usual contract prices, may be taken at about 
25,0001. 

In addition to the actual buildings, there will 
be the gift of the electrical installation by the 
electrical trade, and the equipment of the 
laundry by the laundry trade, all under 
the same scheme. 

JS 


We are asked to announce the following 
further list of contributions and subscriptions :— 


Additional Contributions for Individual 
Sections of the Work. 


Messfs. J. Stiff & Sons.— Terra cotta copings, sills, and 
air bricks for one home. . 
Mr. Thomas Beck (Derbyshire).—The stone sills for one 


home. 

Mr. Walter T. Chapman (Cleethorpes, Grimsby).— The 
terra cotta sills for a service block. | 

Mr. Charles Burley (Sittingbourne). — Fifty tons cement. 

Messrs. Frederick Walton & Co.—Dadoes of Lincrusta 
Walton throughout the halls, staircases, and landings 
of the homes. 

The Wall Paper Manufacturing Company.—Dadoes of 
Anaglypta throughout the living rooms, corridors, and 
lavatories of the homes. 

Messrs. Sissons, Brothers, & Co. (Hull) —The whole of 
the distemper. DUNS A 5 
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difficult problem to provide working - class 
dwellings at moderate rental without some aid 
from the rates, especially in city areas, and if 
the workers are housed in the suburbs the extra 
cost of rail or tram communication must be 
considered. On the conclusion of the paper, a 
hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
Frank Wills, and seconded by Mr. J. H. La 
Trobe, both gentlemen testifying to the very 
interesting nature of the paper, and to the 
ability and courtesy of the City Valuer. Coun- 
cillor Gilmore Barnett then discussed the 
paper at some length, showing how vitally 
this question affected the community, and 
some of the difficulties with which the problem 
bristles. Councillors W. W. Hughes and H. F. 
Cotterell also spoke, and supported the vote of 
thanks. After Mr. Addie had acknowledged 
the vote of thanks, a discussion took place 
amongst the members, and the view was 
generally held that the cost of building in- 
cceased the difficulty of a satisfactory solution, 
more especially as the sound contract work of 
the municipality could not be done at the same 
low rate as inferior speculative work. The 
Hon. Secretary, in his remarks, pleaded for 
some alleviation of the inartistic and depres- 
sing appearance of these dwellings, even at a 
slight addition to the rates, and the influence 
of cleanliness and order on the morals of the 
workers by a certain amount of supervision 
was freely admitted. 
= 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL ARCH.EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting on the 7th inst., the Rev. Sir 
‘Talbot H. B. Baker, Bart., in the chair, Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, М.А., F.S.A., contributed a paper on 
the mural paintings which had recently been 
discovered or brought to his notice in the South 
of England since his last paper on the subject 
in June, 1896. Among the more interesting 
examples reterred to were those at Kingston, 
Cambridgeshire ; Stowell and Bishop's Cleve, 
Gloucestershire ; Ford, Sussex ; Ashmansworth, 
Hampshire; and Poundstock and Poughill, 
Cornwall. No new subjects had been noted, 
nor had the discoveries, as a rule, been of 
great importance. Dr. H. A Lediard read a 
paper on Samplers. The absence of any lite- 
rature dealing with the origin of the sampler 
rendered it difficult to date the time at which 
the work was first undertaken ; but the earliest 
poetic reference came from the Laureate 
Skelton. In the first instance the sampler was 
worked and kept for the sake of the designs, 
which were introduced from religious establish- 
ments abroad. The early long sampler con- 
sisted of embroidery and lace work, and was 
done by the nobility and the leisured classes. 
The degeneration of the sampler was due to 
the work becoming a school task, as well as to 
other reasons, and the decadence of the pattern 
is marked. The alphabet was seen on the 
early samplers in a subordinate position; it 
then absorbed the chief position in some seven- 
teenth century work, and finally drifted into a 
secondary place. The cut work was soon lost, 
and its place was taken by specimens from 
the zoological and botanical kingdoms. The 
materials used for sampler work was touched 
on and allusion made to the various paths 
followed by children working samplers: 
family registers, creeds, needlework pictures, 
verses, and texts, all being found in cross 
stitch as well as other forms of stitching. The 
border of the sampler was introduced when 
the idea came to make the work into a picture 
for framing, as the old samplers bad no border 
of any kind. Among the numerous samplers 
exhibited by Dr. Lediard, scveral had been 
kindly lent by Mrs. Head and Miss Gully ; and 
4 few of the lantern slides were taken from 
samplers in South Kensington Museum and 
from the Rawlinson collection in the Bodlian, 
Oxford. Messrs. Rice and Green took part in 
the discussion. 

BRITISH ARCH&EOLOGICAL | ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting was held on the 7th inst, Dr. W. 
de Gray Birch, V. P., F. S. A., in the chair. The 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Patrick, directed the 
attention of the meeting to a letter, which had 
appeared in the Westminster Gazette, respecting 
the Castle of Launceston in Cornwall, said to 
be in danger of falling. The meeting expressed 
the hope that steps would be taken without 
delay, either by the authorities of the Duchy «f 
Cornwall, or by Lord Halsbury as Constable, 
to preserve this historical building from 
destruction. Mr. I. С. Gould exhibited а 

archment dated 1604, which contained a 
КОЙ clause with respect to the marriage of 
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young men in relation to loans of money. 
The Rev. H. J. D. Astley, Hon. Editorial Secre- 
tary, read a paper entitled “Two Norfolk 
Villages,” being those of East and West 
Rudham, situated on the main road between 
Lynn and Fakenham. Rudham lies in the 
heart of an Anglican locality surrounded 
by places having names that tell of Anglian 
settlement, such as Hillington, Massingham, 
Dersingham, Sandringham, &c. Of Rudham 
іп prehistoric days there is unmistakable 
evidence in the numerous celts of neolithic 
workmanship which have been found from 
time to time in gravel pits within the limits of 
the two parishes. A remarkably fine one, 
found at East Rudham, having beautiful polish 
and finish, was laid upon the table for exhibi- 
tion. At the time of the Norman survey, 
Rudham—not yet divided into East and West 
—belonged to William Earl Warrenne. 
Churches existed at Rudham in Saxon and 
Norman times, but no vestige of either now 
remains. Coxford, or Cokesford, Priory is 
situated within the parish of East Rudham, and 
the two churches of East and West Rudham are 
mentioned in the charter of foundation as in- 
cluded in the possessions of the Priory, which 
was a house of Augustinian Canons. Much of 
the present church of St. Mary, East Rudham, 
is modern, as some twenty-five years ago the 
greater portion of the western tower fell, 
destroying the nave, but there are several 
exceedingly interesting features still remaining 
in the church, including a beautiful pillar 
piscina, with an aumbry over it in the thick- 
ness of the wall. In the south transept is a 
low side window and a piscina with an ogee 
arch. The south porch has a fine groined roof, 
with Tudor roses at the intersections, and a 
central boss upon which is represented the 
Holy Trinity. The Divine Father is shown 
seated, supporting between his knees the 
Divine Son upon the Cross, the arms of 
which are upheld by the hands of the 
Father. The representation of the Holy Spirit 
upon the head of the Father in the shape of 
a dove, although very much worn away, 
is still discernible. When the church was 
restored, after the fall of the tower in 1876, 
a discovery of an interesting nature was made 
in the northern wall of the sacrarium at the 
level of the floor. This consisted of numerous 
fragments, mostly greatly defaced, of carved 
figures and other subjects in alabaster. They 
had subsequently been hidden away, and were 
only brought to light again by Mr. Astley in 
I896. He, with the help of Mr. Patrick, pieced 
them together and found that they mainly con- 
stituted the remains of what must at one time 
have been a very beautiful reredos of fifteenth- 
century date—together with some other por- 
tions of what may have been an altar frontal. 
Remains of colour and gilding still exist 
upon some of the pieces. The paper was 
illustrated by photos and sketches and some 
of the tiles from Coxford Priory. Mr. Patrick, 
hon. secretary, exhibited and explained the 
drawings he had made of the remains of the 
reredos and other features of the church. In 
the church of West Rudham are some good 
corbels representing Henry VIII., jane 
Seymour, and Edward VI., also some fine 
sixteenth- century bench ends, with elaborate 
poppy heads, all dissimilar. There are some 
ancient thirteenth- century stone coffin lids by 
the south door, and a curious seventeenth- 
century talms-box, with three remarkable 
padlocks. On the western face of the eastern- 
most pillar of the nave arcade in this church, 
close up to the necking of the capital, is an 
elegantly-shaped aperture, 7 in. in length and 
4 in. wide, with trefoil head, which was 
probably the receptacle of a heart burial. The 
register of West Rudham is dated 1565. 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH-EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.—A meeting of this Society was held 
on Tuesday evening, the 6th inst, at the 
London Institution, Finsbury-circus. Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook presided, and briefly introduced Mr. 
T. W. Shore, who read a paper to the meeting 
entitled “Тһе Anglo-Saxon Settlement Round 
London and Glimpses of Anglo-Saxon Life in 
and near it." Mr. Shore, who is hon. secre- 
tary of the Hampshire Archzeological Society, 
said there never was a kingdom of Middlesex, 
but that district seemed always attached to 
London and was, apparently, so described 
in A.D. 912. This area was in early times 
covered mostly by a large forest, and at the 
date of the Domesday Surveyit afforded pannage 
for 17,000 hogs, thus pointing to beech and oak 
as being the principal trees. A forest was a great 
advantage to a city in those days, as the 
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timber supplied wood for building, fuel, and 

charcoal for handicraftsmen. London was the 

commercial seat of the Anglo-Saxons, and thus 

Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes congregated 

there. A great number of Anglo-Saxon coins 

have been found in Gothland ; this testified to 

the large trade done bythe Goths with England. 

The wealth of London at this time had been 

established. Mr. Shore questioned whether the 

foundation of London was to be attributed to 

the East Saxons ; he was of opinion that the 
Kentish men were the first settlers of London 
and its neighbourhood, and quoted many place 
names round London in support of that 
view. Then there was the custom of gavel- 
kind, as contrasted with the common law 
of primogeniture. The Kentish custom in 
some of the suburbs certainly existed till almost 
within living memory, and he was not sure 
that it was even yet quite extinct. He also 
mentioned the Saxon origin of St. Paul's and of 
many of the City churches and wardmote courts. 
—Mr. Charles Welch, hon. secretary, proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Shore for his 
interesting paper. This was agreed to. The 
Chairman then announced that, by the kind 
invitation of the treasurer, Mr. Alderman 
Vaughan Morgan, a meeting of the Society 
would be held at Christ’s Hospital, on Friday, 
April 2oth, further particulars of which will be 
announced. 

— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE statutory annual meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, on Tuesday, Lord Welby, the 
retiring Chairman, presiding at the beginning 
of the proceedings. 

Election of Chairmen and Committecs—The 
first business was the election of Chairmen 
and Committees. On the motion of Mr. 
Strong, seconded by Earl Carrington, Alder- 
man Dickinson was elected Chairman. Mr. 
Torrance was elected Vice-Chairman, and Mr. 
Fletcher Deputy - Chairman. The various 
Committees were then elected. The following 
Councillors constitute the Building Act Com- 
mittee :— Messrs. E. Bond, C. Goddard Clarke, 
W. Davies, G. Dew, Lieut.-Col. C. Ford, R. W. 
Granville-Smith, Sir John Hutton, C. Jerome, 
G. B. Longstaff, R. Parker, W. H. C. Payne, 
R. Strong, H. R. Taylor, D. S. Waterlow, E. 
White. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Greenwich District Board 6,300/. for paving 
works ; the Limehouse District Board 21,792. 
for wood-paving works; the Plumstead Vestry 
1,600/. for sewer and other works; the St. 
Pancras Guardians 4,4001. for alterations at 
St. Anne's Home ; the Guardians of Stepney 
5,8451. for erection of a boiler-house, &c. ; and 
the Wandsworth Baths Commissioners 36,000. 
for site for and erection of baths. 

Architectural Features, Holborn lo the Strand 
Street.—The report of the Improvements Com- 
mittee with regard to the architectural features 
of the new „reet, brought up on February 20, 
anu recommending the selection of eight archi- 
tects to submit designs, was withdrawn 17 an 
week in consequence of the Institute of Briti 
Architects desiring to 9 9 the Committee 
by deputation on the subject. | 

Notice has been given of the following 
amendments on recommendation a :— | be 

By Mr. Bull: That the recommendation 
referred back to the Committee for further 
consideration.” ET 

By Mr. Emden : “ That the following wo 
be added :—' Subject to Clause XV. of the pd 
posed form of invitation being modified ph е 
substitution of the words “ granite, terra-colla, 
or other suitable material” for the words m 
granite ;" and Clause XVI. by the pieh 
tion of the words “to be” for the wort 
" suggested is Palladian freely treated and. 

Tottenham Court-road at Bozier’s-court—The 
same Committee recommended, and it pe 
agreed, that the supplemental are 
21,870/., submitted by the Finance с : 
in connexion with the widening of Totten 
Court-road at Bozier’s-court, be approved. А 

Housing of the Working Classes. — е 
Housing of the Working Classes Comm! i 

reported on the desirability of amending. г 
Act of 1890 so as to empower the 2. 
acquire land outside the county for the iu 
oí working-class dwellings and other oper 
The Committee had forwarded to the 1/ 

and March 


See our issues for February 24, page 187, 
10, page 240, 
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Government Board the following expression of 
opinion :—“ That the law should declare that 
it is the duty of the freeholder to see that dwel- 
ling-houses on his property are fit for human 
habitation by enforcing the repairing clauses in 
his leases, and taking all other necessary steps. 
Where an official representation under the Act 
has declared that the dwelling-houses in ques- 
tion are not fit for human habitation the free- 
holder should have the power to re-enter into 
possession, but there should be put upon him the 
obligation to rebuild upon the site dwelling 
houses for the working classes. In the event 
of the frecholder not fulfilling this obligation, 
the local authority should be empowered to 
take possession of the land, paying only the 
market value of land subject to the obligation 
to rehouse persons of the working classes, and 
the local authority should then be required to 
rebuild dwelling houses for the working classes 
on that site.“ Тһе committee asked the 
Council to approve of its action. Mr. H. P. 
Harris moved, and Dr. Longstaff seconded : 
" That the recommendation be referred back in 
order that the committee may bring up definite 
recommendations as to amendments of the Act 
other than those which have already been 
approved by the Council" After some dis- 
cussion, the amendment was defeated, and the 
committee's recommendation was agreed to. 

Trafalgar-road Scheme, Greenwich.—The 
same Committee recommended— 

“That the estimate of 12,573/. submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the 
cottages to be erected on the vacant land 
acquired under the Trafalgar-road scheme, 
Greenwich, be approved ; and that the Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee be instructed 
to proceed with the erection of the cottages.” 

The recommendation was agreed to. 


The Gladstone Memorial—We printed last 
week the proposals in regard to a site for the 
Gladstone memorial statue. After some dis- 
cussion, the following recommendation of the 
Improvements Committee was agreed to :— 

* That, subject to the assent of her Majesty's 
Commissioners of Works, &c., being obtained to the 
erection of the memorial, in compliance with the 
Act 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 33, and upon the condition 
that the exact position and the substructure of the 
memorial, together with the architectural and other 
details thereof, shall be entirely subject to the 
Council's approval, the Council do allot to the 
Gladstone Memorial Committee a site to the west of 
St. Clement Danes Church for the purpose of the 
monument proposed to be erected by the Memorial 
Committee." 

Tramways: Proposed New Depot, Holloway- 
road.—On the recommendation of the Im- 
provements Committee, the following was 
agreed to :— 

“That the Council do approve the estimate of 
20,0001. to be submitted by the Finance Committee ; 
that the Council do approve of the acquisition, at a 
price not exceeding 4.500/., of the freehold interest 
of the piece of land in Holloway-road near the 
' Nag's Head’ public-house ; and that the Council 
do also approve of the erection, by the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company, at an estimated 
cost of 15,000/., and to the satisfaction of the 
Councils architect, of a building upon the site 
referred to for the use and accommodation of the 
company under its lease from the Council, dated 
October 14, 1897." 

, Paving Works, Boundary-strect.—The Hous- 
ing Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, 

„That the work of permanently paving Navarre, 
Camlet, and Ligonier streets, under the Boundary- 
Street scheme, be executed by the Council without 
the intervention of a contractor ; and that the plans, 
specification, quantities, and engineer's estimate of 
4,9401. in respect of the work be referred to the 
manager of works for that purpose." 

Catherinc-street, Strand.—The Improvements 
Committee brought up a Report in regard to 
the widening of Catherine-street, immediately 
to the south of Drury Lane Theatre. Accord- 
ing to the report, the Strand District Board 
have arranged with the freeholder of the land 
situated on the eastern side of Catherine-strect 
between Drury Lane Theatre and a point 
opposite York-street to give up, free of cost, 
the land needed for the improvement on 
condition that the Board acquire the lease- 
hold interest in a portion of the land in ques- 
tion, which is at present occupied. The 
present width of Catherine-street between 
Exeter-street and York-street varies from 45 ít. 
to 55 ft., and in connexion with the Holborn to 
the Strand improvement it is proposed to 
increase this to а width varying from 55 ft. to 
about.7oít. The width of the portion of 
Catherine-street between York-street and 
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Drury Lane Theatre is only about 40 ft., and 
the proposal of the Board is to increase this to 
Soft. The Committee recommended that the 
Council do contribute, on the usual conditlons, 
one-third of the net cost of the widening of 
Catherine-street to the south of Drury-lane 
Theatrc, as shown upon the plan forwarded by 
the Strand District Board. 
This was agreed to. 


Holborn to Strand Slreet: Re-instatement 
of Gaicty Theatre, &c.—The following recom- 
mendation of the same Committee was also 
adopted: и 


“That, in connexion with the Holborn to Strand 
improvement, authorised by the London County 
Council (Improvements) Act, 1899, the Council do 
approve the allocation of the sites for the re-instate- 
ment on the western plot between the new crescent 
road and the Strand of the Gaiety Theatre, Gaiety 
Restaurant, and Messrs. Short’s premises, such sites 
to have an area of about 12,860, 10,450, and 2,100 
square feet respectively, as shown upon the plan 
presented to the Improvements Committee on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1900, and that the solicitor be instructed 
to take the necessary steps to give effect to this 
arrangement and to carry out all the provisions of 
the Improvements Act of 1899 in regard thereto." 


The Westminster Intprovement.—The Parlia- 
mentary Committee reported that her Majesty's 
Office of Works had asked that various amend- 
ments should be inserted in the part of the 
London County Council (Improvements) Bill 
relating to the Westminster improvement. The 
principal amendment required by the Office of 
Works was that it should be made clear in the 
Bill that the land between the new Millbank- 
street and the Embankment should be laid out 
as а garden. They recommended that such a 
clause should be inserted in the Bill. This 
was arranged. 


Greenwich Tunnel and Payments to Contrac- 
lors.—The following recommendation of the 
Bridges Committee was adopted :— 


“(a) That the Greenwich Tunnel contract be 
amended by the introduction of the following 
words:—'No advances shall be made upon plant, 
but the engineer may, if he think fit, certify from 
time to time for advances upon materials delivered 
on the works, but not fixed, at a rate not exceeding 
60 per cent. of his estimate of the value of such 
materials.’ 

(6) That the solicitor be instructed to amend the 
contract accordingly, and that the seal of the 
Council be affixed to the same when ready.” 


Fixing Hydrants.—The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed :— 


“That the estimate of 1,560/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the West 
Middlesex Waterworks Company be required to fix 
in its Nos. 31 and 32 districts 120 hydrants with 
single outlets, such hydrants to be obtained of 
Messrs. J. Blakeborough & Sons at a cost of 
2l. 1s. 3d. each, including 4-in. Hange-piece and 
surface-frame." 


Enlargement of Rotherhithe Fire-Station.— 
On the recommendation of the same Com- 
mittee, it was agreed :— 


“That the supplemental estimate of 330/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee in respect of the 
enlargement of the Rotherhithe station be approved ; 
that the Council do sanction the expenditure of that 
sum in connexion with the execution of a further 
part of the work incidental to the enlargement of 
the station; and that such work be carried out by 
Mr. B. Nightingale at the schedule of prices to the 
contract recently entered into with him.” 


Improvements.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Improvements Committee were 
agreed to :— 


“That the estimate of 2107. 5s. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the 
Council do contribute on the usual conditions one- 
half of the net cost of the widening of High-street, 
Clapham, at Nos. 7o and 72, such contribution not 
to exceed the sum of 2101. 5s." 

“That the widening of High-street, Kensington, 
sanctioned by the London County Council (Improve- 
ments) Act, 1899, be carried out in accorcance with 
the red dotted lines shown upon the plan submitted 
to the Improvements Committee on October 4, 


1899." 

Ballast and Cement, Brockwell Park. -The 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed :— 


* (a) That the Council do accept the tender of Mr. 
H. Covington to supply Thames ballast for use in 
connexion with the concreting of the lake at Brock- 
well Park at the rate of Os. 6d. per yard; that the 
solicitor do prepare the necessary contract, and that 
such contract be sealed when ready." 

*(b) That the Council do accept the tender of 
Messrs. A. H. Lavers, Limited, to supply Portland 
cement for use at Brockwell Park, at the rate of 
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11. 118, rod. per ton; and that the solicitor do pre- 
pare the necessary contract, such contract to be 
sealed when ready." 


Supply of Gravel, Sydenham Wells Park.—lt 
was also agreed— 


. * That the Council do accept the tender of Messrs. 
Hall & Co., Limited, to supply tine Croydon gravel 
for use at Sydenham Wells Park at the rate of 
93. ба. per yard; and that the solicitor do prepare 
the necessary contract, such contract to be sealed 
when ready." 


Sanitary Condition of St. Рапсғав.--Тһе 
Public Health Committee reported as 
follows :— 

“ On October ro last, the Council, after con- 
sidering Dr. Hamer's Report on the sanitary 
condition and administration of the parish of 
St. Pancras, decided to make a representation 
to the Local Government Board under Section 
Io7 (2) of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, that the Vestry had failed to appoint a 
sufficient number of sanitary inspectors. We 
have now to report that after correspondence 
with the Vestry the Local Government Board 
have decided that an inquiry into the case shall 
be held by one of their inspectors during the 
autumn of this year." 


Theatres, &c. — The following applications 
under the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act, 1878, were, on the re- 
commendation of the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee, agreed to :— 


Arrangements at Battersea Public Baths (Mr. F. J. 
Smith, Feb 26). 

Seating arrangements for a cinematograph enter- 
tainment in the music court of the Crystal Palace 
(Mr. H. Gillman, February 20). 

Revolving doors in the stalls corridor, Drury 
Lane Theatre (Mr. C, Muggeridge, February 28). 

Arrangements at New Cross Empire (Mr. F. 
Matcham, March 1). 

Arrangements, Theatre koyal, Kilburn (Mr. J. D. 
Solomon, February 28). 

Alterations, London Music Hall, Shoreditch (Mr. 
F. Matcham, February 14). 

Alterations, London Pavilion, Piccadilly (Messrs. 
Wylson & Long, February 26). 

ew Theatre, at the corner of St. Martin’s-lane 
and St. Martin's-court. The site of the proposed 
building complies with the regulations, as, out of a 
total boundary of 310 ft., it has 75 ft. fronting to St. 
Martin's-lane, which is over 40 ft. wide and 85 ft. to 
St. Martin’s-court, which is being widened to 20 ft. 
The theatre will be a small one with accommodation 
for only 762 people (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. C. 
Newman). 

Dancing Academy, Tavistock-place (Mr. F. W. 
Foster for Mr. H. R. Johnson). 


The Council adjourned at 7.20 p. m. 
— — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lines of Froutage. 


Woolwich.—Twenty-one houses with shops, on 
the north side of High-street, Eltham, between a 
house known as Montrose and Elderslie-road 
(Mr. G. F. Logsdail for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, 
M.P.).— Consent. 

Islington, East, —Rebuilding of Nos. 146, 148, 150, 
and 152, Holloway-road, Islington, with bay 
windows and a one-story shop in front (Mr. A. 
Roberts for Messrs. Williams Brothers).—Consent. 

Projections. 

Holborn.—An oriel window, on the first, second 
and third floor levels, in front of Nos. 9o and 91, 
High Holborn (Mr. W. C. Waymouth for Mr. W. 
Leggott).—Consent. 

Strand. A porch with projecting iron and glass 
shelter in front, at the dining-room entrance to the 
Marlborough Hotel, Bury-street, St. James's, and 
the erection of an iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the hotel. at the corner of Bury-street 
and Rider-street (Mr. G. W. Aylmore for Mr. W. G. 
Hornsey).— Refused. 


Working Class Dwellings. 


Bermondsey.—That the Council do make an order 
as follows: Whereas Messrs. Francis Chambers & 
Son, of IIA, College-hill, Cannon-street, E. C., оп 
February 22, 1900, under the provisions of Section 
42 of the London Building Act, 1894, delivered, on 
behalf of the Donkin Land Company, at the County 
Hall, plans of ten blocks of intended dwelling- 
houses, to be inhabited by persons of the working 
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and proposed to be erected, not abutting upon 
о in a. yard at the rear of Nos, 55 to 77, 
Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey, extending back 
to Cadbury-road.... the Council does by this 
order disapprove of, and refuse to sanction, the said 
plans. That the seal of the Council be affixed to 
such order; and that notice of the disapproval be 
given to Messrs. F. Chambers & Son.—Agreed. 


Illustrations. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR 200 BOYS. 


ls design was submitted іп competi- 
tion for the Royal Academy Gold 
CA Medal, 1899, and is the outcome of an 
endeavour to carry out the conditions of com- 
petition as closely as possible. 

The conditions stated “The class-rooms must 
be contiguous to the great school-room, and 
the latter should also be connected with the 
chapel by à vestibule or cloister, or by an 
entrance-ball under a tower. The ground in 
front should be laid out as a formal garden, 
with a gateway and porter's lodge." This 
seemed to imply an enclosing wall round the 
building, with only one entrance for [masters, 

8, and visitors. This entrance is taken as 
the natural focus of the grouping of building 
and garden, and is emphasised by the tower 
over the entrance hall, which dominates the 
design. Similarly on plan the entrance hall is 
the centre from which the great hall and its 

allery, the chapel, and the cloak-rooms, &c., 

e entered, the head-master's room bemg 
dc roached from it along a corridor for the 
sake of quiet. The lavatory block is well cut 
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off by a cross-ventilated lobby. Supervision 
would be easy, as one master in the entrance 
hall and one at the door of the master’s room, 
diagonally opposite, could see along the whole 
of the corridors. The master’s rooms were 
arranged where shown, as they were required 
to be "in connexion with the class-rooms." 
Three additional exits are provided for emer- 
gencies, including a direct exit from the 
gallery. Provision is made in the basement 
for heating apparatus to heat the whole 
building. : 

The subject seemed to call for a simple and 
dignified treatment of the exterior, with a feel- 
ing of mass and solidity, variety being sought 
in the design of the window tracery, and a 
little richness concentrated on the east end of 
the chapel. 

Internally the great hall is panelled to a 
height of 13 ft.; the wall-piers carry rear- 
arches over the windows, a moulded shaft 
running lup to support the principals of the 
rather heavy. timber roof. The chapel is 
groined in stone, as indicated on the plan ; the 
wall-ribs of the wide bays come close over the 
window arches, the diagonal and ridge ribs 
rising 6 ft. higher ; the narrow bays, expressed 
externally by the coupled buttresses, have very 
flat elliptical wall-ribs ; this would give dark 
narrow bays of something approaching barrel 
vaulting, with the wide intermediate bays 
domed up over the windows. The canted 
sides at the east end, and the apsidal treatment 
of groining, concentrate attention on the altar 
and reredos, the latter being set back in a small 
recess under a deep carved and moulded arch 
under the groinipg. ALFRED E. CORBETT, 


SMALL HOUSES. 


THE two sheets of plans and elevations of 
small houses designed by Mr. C. E. Bateman 
are given as illustrations to his paper on the 
subject read before the Architectural Associa- 
tion last week and reported on another page. 

The illustrations are all drawn to a uniform 
scale. One sheet gives examples of single 
houses and the other,of pairs of houses. The 
first of the former, in the left-hand top corner, 
was designed for a small farmer working 
about twenty acres of land, who was his own 
builder and executed the work (in 1895) at | 
cost of 4351. The next, at Sutton-in-Ashfil 
has not yet been carried out. For the third, 
with single-stall stable and coach-house, 4 
tender was obtained (in 1896) of 888, 

The example in the bottom left-hand nues 
with two attics (built in 1893), cost 1,300, an 
the stables 230/. "m 

The ground floors were laid with Мен 
blocks, and the upper stories were hung V! 
green slates, the roofs being tiled. | Т 

The two examples of lodges finished pr 
in the same way cost 405/. each. The hm 
example is that referred to in the descrip! : 
of “the lower limit," and was executed іл 1° 
at a cost of 750/. 

Of the pais of houses, those at the top fe 
the left-hand side have Pa ve oe 
adjoining pair (built in 1892) cost 4,457. . 

The an m were designed for а builder 
who returned the net cost at 1,200, 135 
1,275], The design for the fifth dar ps 
abandoned for the last example, whic d Bath 
executed with old bricks and old tiles an 
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stone windows in 1896, at a cost of about 
1675., including gardens, fencing, &c., 
complete. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
UNDERGROUND WATER. 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Institution was 
held on Monday evening last at Great George- 
street, Westminster, S. W., Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
President, in the chair. | 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some donations to the 
library announced, a paper оп “ Underground 
Water” was read by Mr. John Shiress Will, 


Q.C. | 

The author ‘said that the law with regard to 
the question of the ownership in underground 
water first became definitely settled in the 
year 1859, by the case of Chasemore v. Richards, 
7 House of Lords Cases, 349. The facts of that 
case were very interesting, and it would add to 
the interest to call to mind the locality and the 
parties to that famous litigation. The plaintiff 
was the occupier of an ancient mill on the 
River Wandle, and for more than sixty years he 
and the preceding occupiers of the mill had 
used and enjoyed as of right the flow of the 
river for the purpose of working the mill. The 
defendant represented the members of the 
Local Board of Health of Croydon (as the Local 
Authority was then styled), who, for the 
purposes of supplying the town of Croydon 
with water, sank a well to the depth of 74 feet 
in their own land in the town of Croydon, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the River 
Wandle, and pumped up large quantities of 
water from their well. By means of the well 
and the pumping the Local Board of Health di- 
verted, abstracted, and intercepted underground 
water (but underground water only) that other- 
wise would have flowed and so found its way 
into the River Wandle, and so to the plaintiff's 
mill. The quantity so diverted, abstracted, and 
intercepted was sufficient to be of sensible 
value towards the working of the plaintiff's 
mill. The wafer so diverted was underground 
water, flowing in no defined channel, but per- 
colating or oozing through the soil more or 
less, according to the quantity of rain that 
might chance to fall. The judgment of the 
House of Lords was unanimous. They held 
that the principles which regulate the rights 
of owners of land in respect to water flowing 
in known and defined channels, whether upon 
or below the surface of the ground, do not 
apply to underground water which percolates 
through the strata in no known channels. 


" The right to running water," said Lord Cran- 
worth, in the course of his judgment (p. 379), has 
always been properly described as a natural right, 
just like the right to the air we breathe; they are 
the gifts of nature, and no one has a right to appro- 
priate them. There is no difnculty in enforcing 
that right, because running water is something 
visible, and no one can interrupt it without know- 
ing whether he does or does not do injury to those 
who are above or below him. But if the doctrine 
could be applied to water merely percolating, as it 
is said, ih ough the soil and eventually reaching 
some stream, it would always be a matter that 
would require the evidence of scientific men to 
state whether or not there had been interruption, 
and whether or not there had been injury. It is a 
process of nature not apparent, and therefore such 
percolatíng water has not received the protection 
which water running in a natural channel on the 
surface has always received.“ 


Of the judicial decisions prior to the case of 
Chasemore v. Richards the author referred to 
two. The first was the case of Acton 7. 
Blundell (1843), 12 M. and W., 324. The other 
case was that of Dickinson v. Grand Junction 
Canal Company (1852), 7 Exch., 282. 

Proceeding, he said an owner of land had an 
unqualified right to drain it for agricultural 
purposes in order to get rid of mere suríace 
water, that supply of water being casual, and 
its flow following no regular or defined 
course. Therefore, a neighbouring proprietor 
could not complain that he was thereby de- 
prived of such water which otherwise would 
have come to his land (Rawstron 2. Taylor 
(1855), II Exch., 369. This case was soon 
followed by that of Broadbent v. Ramsbotham, 
in the same Court (1856), 11 Exch., 602, which 
decided that a landowner had a right to appro- 
priate surface water which flows over his 
land in no definite channel, although the 
water was thereby prevented from reaching 
a watercourse which it previously supplied, and 
which had for more than fifty years worked 


the plaintiff’s mill. The principles laid down 
in the case of Chasemore v. Richards had 
never been shaken or departed from. In every 
case that had arisen since then the difficulty 
had been not whether the decision of Chase- 
more v. Richards was right, but rather in its 
application to the facts of the particular case. 
The author then examined the decisions in 
the following cases to illustrate this—viz. : 
Dudden v. Clutton Union (1857), 1 H. and N., 
627; Reg. v. Metropolitan Board of Works 
(1863), 3 B. and $., 710; Grand Junction Canal 
Company v. Shugar (1871), L.R. 6, Ch. 485 ; 
Ballacorkish Silver, Lead, and Copper Mining 
Company v. Harrison (1873, L.R. 5, P.C. 


49 ; 
445 ; 
(1895), A.C. 587 ; and the case of Mostyn v. 
Atherton (1899), 2 Ch. 360. He then dealt 
with the question : 
and defined channel?” 
underground channel held to be defined, 
but not therefore “ known, 
cases, One illustrating what might be considered 
as a knownor defined underground channel (the 
case of Ewart v. Belfast Poor Law Guardians 
(1881, 9 L. R., Ir., 172); and the other the 
case of Black v. Ballymena Township Com- 
missioners (1886), 17 L.R., Ir. 459. 
an underground channel both "defined" and 
" known.") 
“ What is a stream? (referring to the case of 
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Bunting v. Hicks (1804), 
Corporation of Bradford v. 


70. L. T. 
Pickles 


“What is a known 
and the case of an 


citing two Irish 


(Case of 
He then dealt with the questions : 


McNab v. Robertson (1897), A.C., 129, in the 
House of Lords); “Fouling neighbouring 
wells" (dealing with Womersley v. Church 
(1867), 17 L. T., N. S., 190; Ballard v. Tomlin- 
son (1885), 29 Ch. D., 115; and King v. Oxford 
Co-operation Society (1884), 51 L. T., 94). 

On the question of right to support by 
underground water, the author said it was 
settled by the decision of the House of Lords 
in Backhouse v. Bonomi (1861), 9 H. L. Cas., 
503, that an owner of land has a right at 
common law to support from the adjacent and 
subjacent soil. This right does uot depend 
upon prescription, but is an inherent right in 
the property. That being so, the question 
arose whether an owner of land has any such 
right at common law to the support of under- 
ground water. The Court of Exchequer 
decided that there was no such common law 
right of support, and the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, on appeal, affirmed that decision. 
Popplewell v. Hodkinson (1869), L. R., 4 Ex., 
248. In view of later decisions, it becomes 
desirable to examine the facts of this case. 
The defendants had made excavations to 
a great depth, for the purpose of the 
foundation for a church about to be built 
on wet and spongy land. The consequence 
was to let down certain cottages of the 
plaintiff, built about two years previously 
on adjoining land of the same character. 
Before erecting his cottages, the plaintiff had 
done nothing with the land, either by draining 
or otherwise, to make it more suitable to bear 
the weight of the cottages. By the excavation 
the plaintiffs land was drained and it sub- 
sided, and the cottages were cracked and 
injured. The land would have subsided even 
if no buildings had been erected on it. The 
judges who heard the case were Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn and Justices Keating, Lush, 
Hannen, and Brett. The judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber was delivered 
by Cockburn, L.C.J. He said: 

“We are all of opinion that the judgment of the 
court below ought to be affirmed. Although there 
is no doubt that a man has no right to withdraw 
from his neighbour the support of adjacent soil, 
there is nothing at common law to prevent his 
draining that soil, i£. for any reason it becomes 
necessary or convenient for him to do so." 


It may be added that a point was made in 
the course of the case that the land on which 
the excavation was made and the land of the 
plaintiff originally belonged to the same 
owner, and that he conveyed both in 1835 for 
building purposes subject to a chief rent. The 
purchaser іп 1504 disposed of the plaintiff's 
portion for similar purposes, and the various 
conveyances contained covenants on the part of 
the grantees respectively to build a sutficient 
number of messuages or dwelling-houses to 
secure the rent reserved. Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn on this point said :— 


Although it is true that the plaintiff's land and 
the land which has been drained once had a 
common owner, and although the plaintiff's land 
was, in a certain sense, conveyed to him for build- 
ing purposes, at all events so far as the stipulation 
to build to secure due payment of the perpetual 
rent-charge goes, yct there is nothing to warrant the 
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inference that there was ап implied condition in the 
grant to prevent the defendant from doing with 
the adjacent land what was really incidental to its 
ordinary use, namely, draining it in order to render 
it more capable of being adapted to building 


purposes." 


In an earlier case in the House of Lords, 


namely, Elliot v. North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany (1863), ro H.L. Cas., 333, it had been 
decided that a railway company who had 
purchased a piece of land for the construction 
of their line and a railway bridge were not 
entitled to the additional support furnished by 
the water in a drowned mine. 


The decision in 
the case of Popplewell v. Hodkinson was very 
much discussed in the later case of Shelfer 
v. City of London Electric Lighting Company 
and Meux's Brewery Company v. City of Lon- 
don Electric Lighting Company (1895), 1 Сһ., 
288. The plaintiffs in these actions were 
respectively the owners and the tenant of a 
public-house called the Waterman's Arms, 
situated at Bankside, on the River Thames. 
The defendants, in 1891, acquired land adjacent 
but not contiguous to the Waterman's Arms, 
and situate on the western side thereof, and 
they erected on the land so acquired sheds, 
engine-houses, a shaft, and all the buildings 
and machinery necessary for forming a large 
central station for the purpose of supplying 
electric light over а considerable area. 
Foundations for the works were sunk from 
25 to 30 feet below the surface of the ground. 
The plaintiffs complained of vibration and 
noise and a crack in the wall which extended 
through two stories, and was in some places two 
inches in width ; and a hearthstone was also 
cracked. The defendants contended if there 
had been subsidence it was due to the abstrac- 
tion of water owing to the excavations which 
they had made, and they contended that there 
was no right of action for diminution of sup- 
port by abstraction of subterranean water, and 
they relied on Popplewell v. Hodkinson (p. 291). 
In reply, it was argued for the plaintiffs that 
Popplewell v. Hodkinson, though an authority 
as regards natural support, had nothing to do 
with easement or grant, which was what the 
plaintiffs relied upon, and Mr. Justice Kekewich, 
in deciding the point, said (р. 301) :— 


“The case cited on this point is Popplewell v. 
Hodkinson; but, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Warmington, that case does not depend on grant. 
Here I have a case of grant—that is to say, I havea 
case of a statutory right by a prescription equivalent 
to grant—and if the defendants, being the adjoining 
owners, have deprived Meux' s Brewery Company 
of their support, the Brewery Company can sue 
them on that ground, notwithstanding, as it seems 
to me, that they have withdrawn that support by 
withdrawing the water in the soil There is no 
right of action against them for withdrawing the 
water, which is only percolating tbrough the soil, 
and does not run through a definite channel. 
Meux's Brewery Company could not claim on that 
ground. But if by reason of doing that which is 
lawful, that is to say, withdrawing the water, the 
defendants have done that which is unlawful, with- 
drawn the support, then the right of action seems 
to follow." 


Justice Kekewich in the result decided that 
what the defendants had done amounted to a 
nuisance at common law, but he refused an 
injunction, thus leaving the plaintiffs to their 
claim for damages. The case ultimately went 
to the Court of Appeal, and there the sole 
question was whether or not there should be 
an injunction, which they granted. Nothing 
turned upon the question of support. 

Though you may abstract underground per- 
colating water from your neighbour's land in 
the way before indicated, an important qualifi- 
cation arises where you cannot do this without 
taking along with the water, soil, such as 
running silt or sand, if you thereby cause your 
neighbour's land to subside. This point arose 
in the case of Jordeson <. Sutton, Southcoates, 
and Drypool Gas Company, (1899), 2 Ch., 217. 
The deiendants in this case were a gas com- 
pany duly authorised by a special Act to erect 
on certain lands, shown on the deposited plan 
and described in the schedule, gasholders and 
other works for the manufacture and storage 
of gas. Under these powers they pro- 
ceeded to excavate the land in question 
for the purpose of erecting the gasholder. In 
doing so thev penetrated a large and extensive 
stratum of what is called“ running silt,’ con- 
sisting of fine sand or silt and stagnant water, 
the expression "running" merely indicating 
that if the stratum was cut into, the silt would 
run through the opening made. In their 
natural and undisturbed state the component 
parts of the stratum were uniform throughout; 
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there was no sediment of silt at the bottom, [or implied. A case of the latter kind was | is still a matter of chance. The present exhibj. 
and the water was found at all parts of | attempted to be made out in Popplewell т. | tion shows a number of new colours found and 
the stratum. This stratum was well known | Hodkinson, but failed on the facts. In Shelfer's | introduced for the first time, also a departure 
to persons acquainted with the geological | case, a case of prescription under 2 and 3 in the method of outlining the designs; the 
structure of the earth at Hull, and was, | Wm. IV., c. 71, s. 3, was set up on the principle | incised line has been discarded for а freely. 
it appeared, a constant source of trouble [of Dalton т. Angus (1881) 6 App. Cas, 740. In | drawn brush outline, which has a pleasanter 
to all who had to make decp excavations | the latter case the House of Lords decided | effect; in the matter of firing it presents 
into it for building and other purposes.] that a right to lateral support from adjoining | difficulties—the “incised” line, hard as it was 
It extended for some miles both in length and | land can be acquired by twenty years’ uninter- | in effect, held the colour well during firing. 
breadth ; it was some 6 ft. in thickness and |rupted enjoyment for a building proved to have| The most important innovation is that under 
commenced some 22 ft. below the surface of | been newly erected (or altered so as to increase | the name of “Stoneware Polychrome, this is 
the land on which the defendants' works апа | (һе lateral pressure) at the beginning of that | majolica painting carried out on a stoneware 
the plaintiff's houses stood. The boundary | time, provided that the enjoyment is peaceable | basis, which will prove a permanent medium 
between the plaintiff's land and the defendants’ | and without deception or concealment, and so|for external decoration. Majolica, as carried 
land was about 6 ft. from the excavation. Тһе | open that it must be known that some support is | out by Della Robbia and other medieval 
plaintiffs houses were 7 to 12 ft. from the] being enjoyed by the building. The епјоу- | potters, does not admit of being fired to a 
boundary. The defendants excavated to а | ment must, in legal phraseology, have been] degree of hardness suitable for exterior work 
depth of 37 ft. from the surface. They took | лес per vim, nec clam, nec precario (6 App. Cas., | іп the climate of English cities. Messrs. 
the precautionary measure of constructing а | at p. 796). Lord Selborne, L. C., there, after | Doulton's experiment consists of a stoneware 
temporary barricade to seal up the stratum | quoting these words, says: *Allthese conditions | body and an enamel covering which can be 
and prevent the silt from falling in. The ex- | are capable, in my judgment, of being fulfilled | fired at the same heat as the body itself, and 
cavation was kept dry by frequent pumping, the | as to the right of support to buildings." It is] in the same kilns. Painting fused at such an 
effect of which was to cause large quantities of |а coming question whether they are capable | intense heat is not likely to be affected by the 
water, together with some silt from the stratum | of being fulfilled as to support by underground | acids of city atmospheres. A panel of the 
under the plaintiff's land, to ooze through the | water. Kekewich, J., in Shelfer's case, decided | “ Crucifixion” represents this method; it has 
interstices in the barricade into the excavation. | in favour of a right of support founded upon | been executed for the exterior of a church in 
This water again had to be got rid of by pump- | the statutory prescription which presumes а | Glasgow. 
ing, some of the silt coming away with it in| grant. The remarks of at least one of the| A large fountain and pair of enormous can- 
the process. It was not alleged that the plain- | judges in Jordeson's case would seem to tend | delabra by Mr. Tinworth call for attention ; the 
tiff's houses by their weight caused the land to | in the same direction, though all of the judges | latter are good but we cannot say the same for 
subside more than it would have done without | reserved their judgment оп the point. What] the large fountain. 
them. As to the consistency of the stratum in j is to be the upshot time must soon determine. There is also a collection from the Burslem 
question, the evidence went to show that the | The consequence of a decision by the House of | works in Staffordshire: too exuberant in design 
quantity of water in it varied from time to time | Lords upholding a prescriptive right after twenty | апа colour to ever give real pleasure, they 
according to the rainfall, the proportion of water | years’ enjoyment must һауе a vast and far- | must be regarded merely for their technical 
to silt or sand varying, according to different | reaching effect, and must seriously affect build- | excellence as a four de force of the potter's ап, 
witnesses, from one-tenth of water to nine-tenths | ing operations where underground water is 
of silt, or from one-fifth of water о four-fifths ey te be met 9 7 55 case was — P p 
of silt, all the witnesses agreeing that the silt| taken by appeal to the House of Lords, and 
always greatly preponderated over the water. | came on for argument a few weeks ago. After METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 
In draining their excavation the defendants | the arguments had proceeded for some time THE ordinary meeting of the Managers of 
withdrew a large quantity of the running silt| the parties came to terms. We are therefore | the Metropolitan Asylums District was held on 
from under the plaintiff's land, and thus caused | deprived for the time of the advantage of | Saturday at Spring Gardens, Sir E. Galsworthy 
a subsidence of the surface with consequent | knowing the views of their Lordships upon the | in the chair. 
structural injury to his houses. There меге | interesting questions discussed in the Court of Millficld Homes. — The Works Committee 
two points decided by the Court of Appeal | Appeal. submitted finished drawings of Millfield homes 
in this case which it is desirable to keep quite] The last point dealt with was in regard іо | for тоо convalescent children which the 
distinct for our present purpose. The first the locus standi of landowners іп opposing | Managers proposed to erect at Rustington, 
point I will deal with at once, and it is this : | Bills affecting underground waters. near Littlehampton. The cost of the build. 
The defendants’ special Act incorporated,| A discussion on the paper then took place, | ings, exclusive of outside work, such as roads, 
as is usual, the Gasworks Clauses Acts, in which the following gentlemen joined :— | &c., was estimated at 17,975/. The estimated 
1847 and 1871. Both of these Acts contain | Messrs. J. Rickards (who proposed a vote of | annual cost of working was 3,261/., of which 
a nuisance clause providing that Nothing thanks to the lecturer), А. Penn (who seconded), | 1,708/. would be for the staff. The committee 
recommended that the plans prepared by Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe be adopted and forwarded to 


in this or the special Act contained shall pre- | and Jos. Lucas, J. Burstau, Wm. Woodward, 
vent the undertakers from being liable to an | and Thos. Blashill. 


indictment for nuisance or to any other legal 
proceeding to which they may,be liable in con- 
sequence of making or supplying gas.” The 
Court of Appeal decided that the works of the 
defendants constituted a nuisance within the 
meaning of those Acts, and that “ nuisance " 
included nuisance to private individuals as well 
as nuisance to the public. The second point 
decided is, however, a more important one for 
our present occasion, A majority of the three 
judges (Lindley, М.К, and Rigby, L. J.) 
decided that the plaintiff's land was sup- 
ported, not by a stratum of water, but by a bed 
of wet sand or running silt; and that as the 
defendants had caused the subsidence of the 
plaintiff's land by withdrawing this support, 
they had committed an actionable nuisance at 
common law entitling the plaintiff to damages. 
They therefore held that the decision in 
Popplewell v. Hodkinson was inapplicable as 
dealing only with support by watcr. Vaughan 
Williams, L.J., upon his view of the facts, held 
that the subsidence had been caused by the 
withdrawal of subterranean water support, and 
therefore that Popplewell v. Hodkinson applied. 
The difference between the judges seemed to 
be upon the question of fact rather than upon 
any question of law. In other words, whether 
what was withdrawn was in fact land support 
г support. 
21. then dealt with : “Doubts as to 
the Extent of the Decision in Popplewell v. 
Hodkinson,” and “ Can a Right to Support by 
Underground Water be Acquired by Twenty 
ч ' Prescription ?” 
| t is я Бе 1 in mind, he said, that the de- 
cision in the case of Popplewell v. Hodkinson, 
though resting on the high authority of the 
Exchequer Chamber, is not a decision of the 
highest tribunal. The doubts which have been 
5 еей by the judges in regard to it are of 
une 45, In the first place, it is hinted that 
te whole question whether there is any right 
{ support from underground percolating water 
facts such as existed in that case may re- 
upon reconsideration. In the second place, a 
gew question is suggested, viz., whether such a 


right may not be acquired by grant expressed 


The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 
the meeting terminated. 


Country Meeting at Leeds.—It has been 
decided, on the invitation of the Yorkshire 
Provincial Committee, to hold the next County 
Meeting at Leeds, on April 25 and 26. The 
firt day will be devoted to papers and dis- 
cussions, with a dinner in the evening; the 
second day to excursions to various places of 
interest in Leeds and its neighbourhood. 


— او‎ 
DOULTON WARE FOR THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibits prepared by Messrs. Doulton & 
Co. for the Paris Exhibition are on view at 
their show-rooms on the Albert Embankment. 
These productions will be housed in a 
“ pavilion ” some до ft. in diameter, composed 
of stoneware with a semi-glazed surface of 
"Carrara" enamel The most noticeable 
internal decoration consists of three large 
panels representing the achievements of Sir 
Galahad from Malory's " King Arthur," painted 
by Mr. J. H. McLennan from designs by Mr. 
A. E. Pearce. The method of execution has 
been named by the manufacturers, Vitreous 
Fresco." The painting is made upon terra- 
cotta slabs, which fire without a high glaze; 
gold is also “fired on" and burnished after- 
wards. In fact, it resembles a fresco painting 
in effect, but, unlike fresco painting, it is a per- 
manent decoration, and can be washed. 

The design and colour in these particular 
panels is good and rich. We only hope that, 
with the adoption of these modern permanent 
means of colour decoration, every care will be 
taken to procure work done by capable artists 
who know what decoration means. 

The first show-case contains the Doulton 
stoneware, the original production oí the firm ; 
they say that after many years' experience the 
risks in producing this stoneware have by no 
means lessened ;the firing still hasto be carried 
through in large open kilns, liable to various 
conditions, so that effects and combinations of 
colour being prepared for, a successful result 


the Local Government Board for their approval. 
This was agreed to. 

North-Western Hospital.—The Works Com. 
mittee submitted a statement showing that the 
total cost of the electric light installation at 
this hospital, which was mainly carried out 
under the supervision of the late Committee 
of Management, amounted to 3,279}. 18s. IId. 
Of this sum, only 2,000/. appeared to have been 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board 
and it was, therefore, necessary for the 
Managers to make application to that Board 
for a further order for 1,2791. 18s. 110. They 
therefore recommended that application be 
made to the Local Government Board for an 
order authorising the expenditure of this sum. 
The following details were given :—Vaughan 
& Brown's contract, 1,246/. 9s. 8d.; Fowler, 
Lancaster, & Co.’s contract, 1. 060/.; Scott, 
Anderson, & Beit's contract, 384/. ; and charges 
by Professor Ayrton, engineer; Pennington & 
Son, architects; Faraday & Son, for fittings ; 
and McCorquodale & Co., for lithographing 
specifications, 598/. 9s. 3d. The total was 

‚27901. 18s. 11d. of which 2,0001. had been 
sanctioned. The recommendation was adopted. 

A Slight Omission.—The Children's Commi 
reported that at the last meeting they submitt 
eight tenders for the execution of alterations 
and additions to 16, Elm-grove, а 
according to a plan and specification prepar х 
by Messrs. С. & W. Henman, and the e 
tender, viz., that of Mr. Priestman Moses, 0 
497, Old Kent-road, for 565/., was accept у 
subject to satisfactory Inquiries. ue 
lowest tender was 765/., the architect's E 
being 6501. Subsequently Mr. Moses Ite 
that fhere had been a slight omission г i 
estimates which, when remedied, woul ns 
crease the tender to 630]. The comm! : 
considered that the tender was a bond о 
and they recommended that the tender for 030. 
be accepted. This was adopted. ‘tee 

Spring Cleaning.—The Hospitals Comm! < 
recommended that they be authorised to A 
directions for such cleaning, painting: 
other work as might be considcred jones 
at the infectious hospitals during the com 
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The owner had a right to come within 5o ft. without 
question. 

Mr. F. A. Powell, appellant's architect, said all 
the buildings between Josephine · avenue and Arodene- 
road were in advance of 50 ft. from the highway. 

Mr. A. Faulds, the appellant, stated that the shops 
and houses referred to were erected twenty years 
ago. Hedid not consider it necessary, in view of 
this fact, to ask the Superintending architect to 
define a line. That was done at the request of the 
solicitors to the Council. 

Mr. Andrews contended that the certificate should 
be upheld, and called Mr. F. J. Lancaster, Chief 
Clerk of the Superintending Architect's Depart- 
ment, who declared that, from his experience of 
thirty-three years, the general building line had not 
been taken from one-story erections in front of 
main buildings, They were, in fact, mere exten- 
sions. 

Mr. Andrews, referring to a question raised as to 
the Rush Common Act, said he could not properly 
apply that Act in the present instance. The dispute 
was entirely as to building line. 

Evidence was also given by Mr. J. S. Quilter, 
District Surveyor, who denied that he verbally gave 
appellant sanction to go on with the building in 
question. 

Several adjoining tenants—Messrs. Smith & Co., 
Messrs. Smart, Nash, and Hanne—appeared in sup- 
port of the appeal. 

In the result the Tribunal found unanimously that 
the Superintending Architect's certificate must go, 
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spring, to employ necessary temporary labour, 
and to purchase the materials and plant requi- 
site for the carrying out of these works. The 
recommendation was adopted. 

Tenders Reqitired. The Hospitals Committee 
reported that the destructor at the Gore Farm 
Hospital had been in use for about twelve 
months, and it was found that the fire-bricks 
forming the top of the furnaces and the brick 
piers next to the chimney shaít required repair. 
It was also desired that water should be laid 
on, which would necessitate the laying of 
450 ft. of lead piping, and that the space 
where carts were unloaded should be paved 
with granite setts on a bed of Portland cement 
concrete. The estimated cost was 88/, and 
they recommended that advertisements be 
issued for tenders for the execution of this work. 
This also was adopted. 

North-Western Hospital.—The Hospital Com- 
mittee submitted a statement showing that the 
total cost of the erection of five new pavilions 
and an isolation block at this hospital was 
55,3631. IIs. 6d. Of this sum 54,805/. had 
already been sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and on the Committee's recom- 
mendation it was now resolved to request the 
Local Government Board to issue an order 
authorising the remaining 558/. IIs. 6d. 


—— — —— 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
IO.—RIVETS AND’ RIVETTING. 


JIVETS are manufactured from round 
bars of iron or steel, of tough and 
ductile quality, and of suitable diame- 
ter. The bars are heated in a furnace, cut up 
into pieces of the required length, and each 
piece is pressed in a die, which upsets one end 
of the metal, so as to form a head. This part, 
for the purpose of distinguishing it from the 
"head" made in the process of rivetting, is 
technically described as the "tail" and the 
other portion of the rivet is known as the 
"shank." Rivet shanks are generally parallel, 
but sometimes they are tapered towards the 
point, so that they may be easily placed into the 
rivet holes of a perforated plate. There are 
many different shapes in which rivets are made, 
and some of the most common of these are 
illustrated in figs. 27 to 31. Unfortunately, no 
standard dimensions have yet been agreed 
upon with regard to the proportions of rivets, 
but those contained in Table XXV. may be 
taken as being fairly representative of good 
practice. 


Table XXV.—Average Proportions of Rivets. (D = diameter of rivet.) 
BOOKS RECEIVED. e Крра еру 

HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES IN URBAN : nti Dia. of Depth of Dia. of ' Depth of Dia. of 
DISTRICTS. By Sydney W. Cranfield and H. Ingle e ИЕ Тай. | Тай. Neck. Neck. + Point. 
Potter. (B. T. Batsford.) pS a МЫН БЕ. | 

HYDRAULIC RAMS ; THEIR PRINCIPLE AND Сох-| 27 Pan- tail . . . o Dxr$'Yp, 67 | 2 а == | D x93 
STRUCTION. By J. Wright Clarke, (B. T. Batsford.) қ алы (b) Dx 13 f | 

Horse DRAINAGE AND SANITARY Fitments,| 28 | Flat or “Cheese tail ...... рхі5. Dx67 | — —0 | 495703 
By Gerard J. G. Jensen, С.Е. (Sanitary Publishing 29 Cup or “Snap -tail ......... Dxró: D x 05 — — De 93 
Company.) 30 По. do. with conical neck Dx17 DR | Dx 11251. Dx'5 Dx gz 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK: А BOOK ABOUT ЕМ- 31 Countersunk-tail .......... sm Dxrs5, Dx 65 = == | D x ‘93 


BROIDERY. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 
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TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE BUILDING 
LINE. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Thursday, the 8th inst, to hear the appeal, ad- 
journed from the previous sitting (reported in the 
Builder, February 24) made by Mr, Andrew Faulds 
agairst the decision of the Superintending Architect 
of the London County Council in fixing the general 
line of building on the eastern side of Brixton Hill, 
between Josephine - avenue and Fairmount - road. 
The members of the Tribunal sitting were Messrs. 
Arthur Cates (Chairman), A. A. Hudson, and W. J. 
Penfold. 

Mr. Andrews, from the Solicitor's department of 
the London County Council, appeared on behalf of 
the Superintending Architect as respondent to the 
appeal, and Mr. W. C. Ryde, barrister (instructed by 
Messrs. Kingsbury & Turner), for the appellants. 

The adjournment was ordered with the view 
to notices being served on certain parties who, 
under the rules of the Tribunal, were entitled to be 
80 treated. At the same time, the members of the 
Tribunal expressed a hope than an amicable arrange- 
ment would, in the meantime, be come to with the 
London County Council. 

Mr. Ryde now intimated that all the necessary 
notices had been served. 

Mr. Andrew also stated that the matter had again 
engaged the attention of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C., but no amicable arrangement 
had been arrived at. 

On proceeding to deal with the appeal “ оп its 

merits it was explained by Mr. Ryde that the 
Superintending Architect's certificate, which fixed 
the building line at 50 ft. from the highway, related 
to the frontage on Brixton-hill, extending from 
Josephine-avenue to Fairmount-road. The conten- 
tion of the appellants was, however, that Arodene- 
а formed the southern boundary for the building 
ine. 
_ Mr. Andrews submitted that the general building 
line was that created by existing buildings. In the 
present instance there were main buildings with 
one story shop fronts abutting on to the pavement. 
The line, which need not be a mathematical but a 
general line, should not be drawn from Arodene- 
road, which had only been in existence eight years, 
but from the southernmost thoroughfare. Moreover, 
he contended that the one-storied shops were not 
parts of the main buildings but mere extensions. 

Mr. Hudson raised the point that the Super- 
intending architect's certihcate was not a certificate 
within the meaning of the Act, because it did not 
define what was the general building line. He 
stated that it was “a line more than 50 ft. back,” 
but did not define it. 

Mr. Andrews said it had been the practice of the 
department to give а general line as existing Soft. 
from the highway, and it was always so described. 


and in announcing this the Chairman added that 
they were of opinion that it would have been more 
satisfactory had the parties agreed upon a line. 

Mr. Andrews: The Council are not prepared to 
accept the responsibility. They leave it to the 
Tribunal. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal dealt with the 
appeal on its merits, and in no way set up a 
precedent. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed with costs, 
which it was agreed should be fixed at thirty 


guineas. 
— фена 
Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


FIRE-RESISTING CEILINGS. 


Sin, - We did not intend to refer again to this 
matter, but your correspondents, in their letter in 
your issue of the roth inst., having taken exception 
to our remarks, we beg to state that we had no 
intention to enter into a controversy as to the 
relative degrees of expansion of iron and cement, 
but rather to state that it was well known that iron 
was a high conductor of heat, and when under fire 
does expand, uplift concrete floors, displace brick- 
work, &c. ; and our letter should be read in its 
entirety, not subjected to a quotation of one sentence 


only. 

Faraday gave the expansion of wrought iron 
as 1:0012575, cast iron 170011112, cement being 
1001435. . 

Experiments on which these calculations are 
based, we submit, are not of a very practical nature, 
and in their results the trials carried out by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee appeal more 
conclusively to the main body of your readers. 

Those made by your correspondents іп 1593 over 
a coke tire (which would not exceed a temperature 
of 790 deg.), cannot be compared with the average 
heat of 2,000 deg. to which temperature the wired 
terra cotta lathing partition we referred to was 
subjected. "Volume of substance and extent of sur- 
face are also elements to be considered, and the 
velocity of cooling, other things being equal, in- 
creases with the extent of surface compared with 
the volume of substance. With the exposure to a 
great heat there is the important consideration of 
time under fire. No material is absolutely fire- 
proof, and wrought iron melts at 5.980 deg. | 

We should be glad to attend a trial of the lathing 
referred to if your correspondents propose to sub- 
mit their material for trial by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, of which Mr. Marsland is an 
active member. | 

We have already stated that we have applied for 
a trial, using wired terra-cotta lathing as a center- 
ing for a tire-resisting coke breeze concrete floor 
and plaster ceiling, to comply with the requirements 
of the Building Act, Section 74. 

JOHN BURGESS, | 
Secretary, Mural and Decorations Syndicate. 


In the process of rivetting, the rivet is heated 
to a suitable temperature and is then placed in 
the hole. The head is formed by hammering, 
aided in some cases by the use of a rivetting- 
set, or a rivetting machine actuated by steam, 
hydraulic, or pneumatic pressure may take the 
place of hand labour. The necessary length 
of shank projecting through the plates for the 
formation of a satisfactory head is governed 
by the thickness of the plates, by the diameter 
of the rivet, and by the method of rivetting 
adopted. 

As the shank of the rivet is swelled out 
during the process of rivetting so as to com- 
pletely fill the hole, it is obvious that the length 
of the projecting portion must be in some 
measure governed by the collective thickness 
of the plates. The diameter of the rivet is 
always proportioned to the thickness of the 
plates, and to the kind of joint made; and as a 
general rule the diameter of the rivet is the 
basis from which the length of projection is 
calculated. Thus in the case of counter-sunk 
heads the projection is equal to the diameter of 
the rivet, to 11 or 14 times the diameter for 
raised heads in hand rivetting, and to 14 or 1$ 
times the diameter for similar heads in machine 
rivetting. Fig. 32 represents a rivet projecting 
through two plates and the dotted arc shows 
the ultimate form of the head. 

In Table XXVI. the average proportions of 
various rivet heads are given together with 
references to the figures in which the com- 
pleted rivetsare illustrated. The rivet heads are 
at the top in every instance. 


TABLE XXVI.—Average Proportions of Rivet 


Heads, (D = diameter of rivet.) 
Fig 1561 Diameter Depth of 
No. Description, | of head. | head. 
| MN 
33 | Conical head D x 2 | X 75 
34 Snap head D x 1°6'D x 63 
35 | Conoidal head Dx2 D x 75 
36 | Counter-sunk head | D x X 'sto'7 


8 | Counter-sunk 
elliptical head D X 15) D X °5 within 

the plate 
D x 25 above 

the plate 


The conical head, illustrated in fig. 33, is 
made by hammering down the rivet point by 
the use of light hammers, and finishing the 
head with a rivetting-set or die. | 

The cup, or snap, head, shown in fig. 34, is 
formed by hammering down the point of the 
rivet, and finishing the work by the aid of a 
cup-shaped die, commonly called a “snap. 

The çonoidal head shown in fig. 35 has a 
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radius equal to diameter of the rivet x 18; 
but this form is now very little used. 

The counter-sunk head, fig. 36, is formed by 
knocking down the rivet point into a conical 
hole, and sometimes, as shown in fig. 37, the 
head is finished so that it projects above the 
surface of the plate, in order to give an 
increase of strength. Another type of counter- 
sunk head is illustrated in fig. 38, where the 
height of the head above the surface of the 
plate equals the rivet diameter x 25. Some- 
times the plate is slightly counter-sunk in such 
a manner as to form a neck both at the head 
and tail, as in fig. 39, thereby adding to the 
strength of the rivet and diminishing the 
cutting effect of the perforated edge of the 
metal. 

Rivetting is an operation requiring a suffi- 
cient amount of attention to various points of 
detail, and if these be neglected, serious dimi- 
nution of strength must ensue. Therefore, it 
is desirable that we should briefly examine the 
most frequent causes of defective work. When 
two punched plates are to be joined, they 
should always be placed so that the holes come 
together, as in fig. 40; the holes are then 
completely filled by the rivet, and, as the 
tension due to contraction is equally distri- 
buted throughout the whole length of the 
hole, instead of being concentrated at the ends, 
the stress on the rivet head and tail is not 
excessive, and the configuration of the rivet is 
such that there is always a grip on the plates, 
even if the head or tail should be accidentally 
detached. The converse arrangement of the 
plates is shown in fig. 41, where the rivet takes 
a barrel-like shape, which is in every way 
undesirable. 

Supposing three or more plates have to be 
rivetted, they should be clamped together in 
their proper relative positions, and drilled 
through at one operation so that the hole may 
be truly cylindrical throughout. If perforation 
be performed by punching, it is impossible 
for the hole through a series of plates to be 
cylindrical, because each individual hole is 
tapered, and if rivetted up in that state 
the result would be a joint similar to that 
depicted in fig. 42. Supposing the individual 
plates are punched, and afterwards drilled or 
rimered to size, the separate holes will be 
cylindrical, but it is quite possible that the col- 
lective hole may more or less resemble the 
pattern of that indicated in fig. 43. In either 
event, the rivetting would be bad, for supposing 
the rivet were made so hot that the hole be- 
came entirely filled during the operation of 
closing-up, there would be a series of sharp 
angles in the shank, tending to assist shearing 
stress. On the other hand, if the rivet were 
not heated sufficiently to permit of its substance 
being forced into all the eccentricities of the 
hole, a full bearing would not be obtained, and 
the rivet would become loosened in time, 
especially under the influence of live loads. 
Another example of defective rivetting is 
shown in fig. 44, where a rivet is seen filling 
a partly obscured or "blind" hole, formed 
by the imposition of two inaccurately punched 
plates. If a hole of the last-named kind has 
to be encountered in the course of hand- 
rivetting, it is generally the case that the space 
will not be completely filled, and the finished 
rivet will probably acquire a shape somewhat 
like that seen in fig. 45. А badly headed rivet, 
as in fig. 46, can only result from carelessness. 
Rivets should not be used when above a dull 
red heat, as they are liable to injury if worked 
at too high a temperature. They ought to be 
quickly heated in a clean fire, in which they 
should not be allowed to remain for too long a 
time. The presence of dirt, or of scale, 
hinders the metal from filling the hole in a 
proper manner. И the length projecting 
through the plate before closing up be insuffi- 
cient, the head will be too thin, and will be 
liable to curl up round the edge. On the 
other hand, if an excess of length be left 
projecting, a collar will be formed round the 
head. This should be allowed to remain, as 
any! attempt to cut it away may damage the 

late. Care should always be taken to avoid 
any injury to the plate when using a rivetting- 
a a perfect rivetted joint the various 
mechanical points to which we have referred 
must have received duc attention, and the 

etal must entirely fill the hole, not only when 
the rivet is hot, but also atter cooling. The 
latter condition is manifestly impossible, owing 
the lateral contraction which must inevitably 
ke lace as the metal cools. Probably the 
aod perfect joint possible Would be one with 
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| 
drilled holes in which the rivets were turned 


and closed quite cold. In this case, however, 
the benefit resulting from longitudinal con- 
traction would be lost. This effect will be 
considered hereafter, in connexion with the 
strength of rivetted joints. 

No hard and fast rule can be made as to the 
most suitable form of rivet for adoption in any 
particular case, because convenience, cost, and 
appearance have generally to be considered in 
addition to the question of strength. Conical 
heads are chiefly used on the fronts of steam 
boilers because of their neat appearance, but 
they are not so strong as snap heads, which 
are very largely used in boiler, girder, and 
general engineering work. Some railway 
engineers employ snap heads for lap joints, and 
counter-sunk heads for butt joints, and in ship- 
building practice there is a preference for 
counter-sunk rivets, the use of which is essen- 
tial in the outer plates of a vessel. So far 
as comparative strength is concerned, there 
appears to be divergence of opinion, but the 
subjoined table will convey some useful though 
not altogether consistent information on the 
subject. The figures have been calculated 
from experiments conducted by Mr. Wildish 
at Pembroke Dock. 


Table XXVII.—Relative Values of Rivets. 
I in. dia. in $ in. Plates, 2 іп. dia. in din. Plates. 


rin. Dia. | in. Dia. 


Description of Rivet. 


Frictional 
Resistance 
in Tons 

* 

р 

e 

8 
Frictional 

istance 


Res 
in Tons. 


гоо | 4772 |7718 
1115 ; 4°52 | "504 
1733 (625 |7976 
1741 | 495 | 7773 


Snap head and tail. 
Conical head and pan tail .... 7°36 
Counter-sunk head and pan tail 8'55 


Counter-sunk head and tail .. 094 


Rivetting was formerly done entirely by 
hand, and the operation requires the aid of 
three men. The rivets are hung over a fire 
by means of a perforated plate, which pre- 
vents the tails from being overheated. One 
rivet is taken at a time and placed in the 
hole, the tail being kept close up to the plate 


by one man, with a hammer or holder up,“ 


whilst the two other men form the head by 
hammering down the point, and finishing the 
work by the use of a die, or “snap.” A lad 
is generally employed for the purpose of 
attending to {һе furnace, and of keeping the 


rivetters supplied with hot rivets. Machine- 
rivetting is now the rule, and hand-rivetting 
the exception. The older types of machine- 
rivetter are driven by steam, acting upon 
a piston, at the end of which is a plunger, 
arranged so as to strike a sudden blow 
upon the rivet. Two dies are provided, 
one fitting over the tail and the other over 
the point of the rivet, so that upon the applica- 
tion of the necessary force the head is 
formed. Pressure exerted by a steam rivetter 
is directly governed by the area of the piston 
and the pressure of the steam admitted. À 
few steam rivetting machines still survive, 
although as a class they were practically 
superseded some time ago by mechanical 
rivetters, in which the hammer is moved 
backwards and forwards by means of a 
cam or other suitable device, and the machine 
is driven from shafting by means of a belt. 
This appliance is not approved for high-class 
work, because pressure cannot be varied, and 
no ready means exist for ascertaining what 
force is really being exerted. Hydraulic 
rivetting machines have largely displaced the 
two forms of apparatus above mentioned, and 
they embody several important advantages. For 
instance, pressure may be gradually applied to 
the rivet ; variations of force may be made as 
required ; and the exact force used can always 
be ascertained. Portable forms of the appa 
ratus are made, which can easily be handled 
and taken to almost any part of a structure 
where work has to be done. This adaptability 
is highly advantageous in constructional iron- 
work, and it is also deservedly popular in the 
fitting shop. Water pressure is supplied by 3 
flexible pipe, and the pressure varies from 
1,000 Ibs. to 1,750 Ibs. per square inch. Owing 
to the high pressure employed there 15 always 
some risk of leakage, and in outdoor ыз 
during exceptionally cold weather there i 
'possibility that the water may be iius 
Another drawback is to be found in the m 
ol the machine itself and of auxiliaries, suc 


pumps and accumulators. 


Pneumatic rivetters constitute the 15 
recent application of power to the needs o 


۰ . . ne 
structural engineer. This appliance 15." 
which, like many other ingenious invent © 


has been introduced into this country from E 
United States, and it appears to be rege 
with a considerable amount of favour. ae 
cially so far as the more portable forms i 
concerned. Compressed air is taken Du 
receiver fed by a pump, and is led by vi E 
a flexible pipe to the rivetting machine, 115 
it acts directly upon the piston. The P 


q^ 


S 
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rod is connected with the plunger by a series 
of levers arranged in such a manner that the 
force exerted upon the ram continually in- 
creases during the progress of each stroke. As 
the pressure required is only 100 Ibs. to 125 lbs. 
per square inch, very little inconvenience is 
experienced in connexion with the conveyance 
of air from the receiver to the machine, and 
there can be no risk of freezing. An advan- 
tage is to be found in the fact that the first 
cost of the apparatus is considerably less than 
that of a hydraulic rivetter. 


Machine rivetting is in every way preferable 
to hand rivetting. One reason, which appeals 
very forcibly to contractors, is to be found in 
the fact that rivets costing 31. 15s. per thousand, 
when put in by hand will not average more 
than about 17s. 6d. when the work is done by 
amachine. Another advantage of much more 
importance is to be found in the greater 
strength of machine rivetting, resulting from 
the heavier and more equable pressure 
obtained. The plates are therefore brought 
into closer contact, and a larger quantity of the 
metal composing the rivet shank is pressed in- 
tothe hole. Further, if it should be thought 
desirable, the pressure upon the newly-formed 
rivet head may be sustained, so that the plates 
may be pressed together during the cooling of 
the metal ; consequently, the grip of a rivet 
upon the plates is maintained without the risk 
of drawing apart whilst the rivet is still hot. 
Closely rivetted plates offer considerable resist- 
ance to the penetration of moisture which 
would cause corrosion, and to buckling between 
the rivets under longitudinal compressive 
stress. Moreover, the friction produced very 
often relieves the rivets from shearing stress. 


Experiments made by Messrs. Greig and 
Eyth are indicative of differences in the strength 
and other characteristics of rivetting done by 
various machines. For instance, they shew 
that “the plate, especially if soft, is much less 
injured by hydraulic rivetting, and that this 
method has therefore a decided advantage 
where the plate is the weaker part ; but that 
the rivet itself is stronger when put in by the 
steam-rivetter, owing probably to the greater 
compactness of the rivet material obtained by 
the sudden shock." The following table em- 
bodies the results of some experiments as to the 
relations between pressure applied and the 
shearing resistance of the rivets put in by various 
machines. 


Table XXVII.—Rivetting by Various Machines. 
(Stecl rivets g in. diameter, in. drilled 
holes.) 


: . Pressure оп | Shearing resist- 
Kind of Machine. rivet. ance, per sq. in, 
Steam rivetter ........ 37 tons. 25774 tons, 
Power rivetter (light). gi 4, 225 „ 
hn 2", (heavy). 52 وو‎ 23°7 n 
H ydraulic rivetter (por- 
table) .............. 20 „ 22°78 5, 
Hydraulic rivetter (sta · 
tionary))))))z) 39 n 23°80 ,و‎ 


Speaking in general terms it may be said that 
the shearing strength of iron and steel rivets is 
about 75.per cent., of their tensile strength. 
The mode of perforation adopted affects the 
strength of the rivets, but experiments have 
hitherto afforded results so much at variance 
one with another, that no definite ratio can be 
formulated. The tensile strength of rivets 
may suffer reduction in consequence of heating 
and working ; thus adiminution of 12 per cent. 
frequently occurs in the case of iron rivets, and 
of 24 per cent. in that of steel. On the other 
hand, if the rivets be carefully heated, and 
worked at a comparatively low temperature, 
their tensile strength should not be diminished, 
and may be increased by the effect of 
mechanical treatment. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
AND COMPETITIONS.—The Council of the Institute 
urgently request members of the Institute who have 
been asked to act as assessors subsequent to the con- 
ditions of the competition having been drawn, to 
obtain a copy of the conditions and consider their 
conformity with the “suggestions” issued by the 
Royal Institute, and also to notify the Secretary, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, that they have 
been asked to act. 


STATUE OF SIR BENJAMIN DOBSON, BOLTON.— 
A statue of Sir Benjamin Dobson has been placed 
in Victoria-square, Bolton ; it was unveiled on the 
17th ult. The statue was the work of Mr. John 
Cassidy, of Manchester. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF CHURCH, EAST CLANDON, 
SURREY.—The restoration of the old village church, 
built in the thirteenth century, and which has been for 
many years in a very dilapidated condition, is now 
being carried out under the direction of the Diocesan 
Architect, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. The principal 
features of the work now commenced will be to 
restore to its original size the transept on the north 
side of the nave, which was converted into a family 
pew at the end of the last century, with an apsidal 
back and ceiling of lath and plaster, reduciny it to 
halfits dimensions. The restoration of this transept, 
which has been used of late years as a vestry, neces- 
sitates the construction of a new vestry, which will 
be placed on the north side of the tower, leading out 
of the transept referred to, thus continuing the line 
of the exterior wall of the transept to the end of the 
tower; by this means the fine old sloping roof on 
the north side of the church will be preserved and 
increased. Under the vestry a chamber is being 
constructed to heat the church with hot air. The 
tower is to be strengthened with oak beams and 
supports. The roofs, walls, and windows will also 
receive attention, and the present inconvenient seats 
will be removed and replaced by oak seats if the 
funds permit. The total cost of the works now 
commenced and contemplated will amount to fully 
1,700/. The works are being carried out by Messrs. 
Holden, of Cranleigh. 

ADDITIONS TO CHURCH SCHOOLS, BRISTOL.—A 
new claas-room has been added to St. Matthias’ 
Church Schools, Bristol. The architect was Mr. 
C. A. Rowley, of Bristol, and Messrs. Cowlin & Sons 
were the contractors. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL, ABERDEEN.—New Catholic 
schools are to be built on the east side of Summer- 
street from plans prepared by Mr. R. G. Wilson, 
architect. The main entrance will be divided into 
two—one for girls and the other for boys. The 
main entrance will be approached bya flight of 
stone steps. The projecting wing in front contain- 
ing the staircases leading to the upper floors will be 
x per by a double arched window, with moulded 
sill and jambs, and boldly projecting voussoirs. On 
each side will be two gablets with moulded spur 
stones. The main building, when completed, will 
measure 54 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft., in addition to which the 
wing containing the main staircases will project 
25 ft. in front of the principal structure. The 
frontage to Summer-street will be 82 ft. The depth 
of the site on the side next Union-row will be87 ft., 
and on the side next Union-wynd 150 ft. The 
uniform width of site is 66 ft. 6 in. On the base- 
ment floor there will be a gymnasium measuring 
about 50 ft. by 26 ft., also a mistress’s room. The 
ground floor will contain an infant classroom, 26 ft. 
by 25 ft., and a classroom for Standards I. and II. 
of the same extent. These classrooms will be 
divided from each other by a glass partition. On 
the first floor will be classrooms for Standards III.. 
IV., V., and VI. On the left of the main entrance 
lobby will be situated the master's room, and cloak- 
rooms will be provided off the main staircase. 
There will also be lavatory, heating, and sanitary 
arrangements, all of the most improved type. 
Accommodation will be provided for upwards of 
300 pupils. 

HOUSE-BUILDING IN SHEFFIELD.—In view of the 
difficulty which now exists in Sheffield of getting 
houses, especially of a working-class character, some 
figures as to the rate of house-building are of in- 
terest. Every year sees an increase in the rapidity 
with which new property springs up within the 
boundaries of the city. 1n 1897 1,443 houses were 
certified by the City Surveyor as fit for habitation ; 
in 1898 2,175 were so certified ; and last year the 
number was no less than 2,650. The number of 
houses sanctioned for erection on the plans passed 
during 1899 was 3,018, as compared with 3,902 in 
1898, and 2,338 in 1897. Between 1864 and the end 
of December last, over 34,000 houses were erected 
in the City according to the Corporation's by-laws, 
and at the present moment the building of cottage 
property is going on extensively in all the suburbs. 
The plans pa by the Corporation Sub-committee 
since January I, 1900, include proposals for 434 new 
houses. The fact that in spite of this rapid growth 
of the city, working-class people have consider- 
able difficulty in getting suitable houses, affords 
an argument for municipal house-building. It is 
quite clear that at the present moment a large 
number of people are living in insanitary dwellings, 
for the simple reason that there are no others to be 
had, the supply of newer and better houses not 
having kept pace with the demand. Hadthe impor- 
tant question of municipal house-building been 
pushed forward, nationally and locally, more 
quickly than it has been, the state of things to-day 
might have been much better ; as it is, additional 
ditticulties are thrown in the way of the Corporation 
in their plans for dealing with insanitary property, 
which must now be very cautiously pushed forward. 
In several cities in the United Kingdom, where the 
housing of the poor problem has been attacked, 
considerable temporary harm has been done by 
abolishing slum property before providing adequate 
alternative accommodation elsewhere. This has 
intensified the evils of over-crowding, and the 
same thing would evidently happen in Sheffield if 
undue haste were manifested. "With our present 
tramway facilities bringing the healthy suburbs of 


the city within easy time-distance of the works 
and places of business, there is no excuse for the 
continuance of overcrowded or unhealthy dwellings. 
—Shefheld Independent. 

THE LONDON HOSPITAL. — We learn that the 
governorsof the hospital, to which some additions 
have lately been made from Mr. Rowland Plumbe's 
plans and designs, announced at their last quarterly 
court their intention to expend a total sum of 
250,000/. upon improvements during the next five 
years. They propose to devote 60,000/. to a new 
front block, 20,0001. to alterations of theinterior, and 
7,000l. to a children's ward, and to erect a new out- 
patients’ department (60, oool. ], Jews’ ward (10, oool.), 
laundry (15,000/.), isolation block (30,000/.) and 
post-mortem and pathological department (15, oool.). 

New ACUTE HOSPITAL AT WAKEFIELD.—The 
acute hospital in connexion with the West Riding 
Asylum at Wakefield, including the grounds, covers 
about seven acres, and the buildings have cost about 
90,000/. The buildings are in several blocks, the 
central block being the administrative department, 
with a block on the Stanley Hall side for 100 female 
patients, and a block on the opposite side for an 
equal number of male patients. There is also 
laboratory and other accommodation for the medical 
staff, nurses, and attendants, culinary departments, 
store- rooms, &c. The whole of the establishment 
is lighted by electricity and heated by hot air. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. Isaac Gould, of 
Hunslet, Leeds, and the furniture, &c., has been 
supplied by Messrs. Pratt, of Bradford. The plans 
of the building were prepared by Mr. V. Edwards, 
the West Riding Architect and Surveyor. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. —The Building 
Surveyor of the city reports that during the year 
1899 there was a slight falling off in the number of 
houses for which plans were submitted, but in 1898 
plans were approved for several estates the buildings 
on which are still in course of erection, and when 
allowance is made for this it may still be assumed 
that there is a progressive increase in the erection of 
houses. The growth of house building is shown by 
the fact that in the year ended December 31, 1896, 
plans were submitted for 1,852 houses ; 1897, 1,836 ; 
1898, 2,308 ; 1899, 2,145. The upward bound of house 
building has been greatest in the Saltley district (in 
the Washwood Heath neighbourhood), whilst Spark- 
brook, Rotton Park, and Winson Green also show 
large increases. The following is a comparison of 
the number of houses for which plans have been sub- 
mitted with the number of all other kinds of build- 
ings during the year. Houses and shops 2,145, 
business premises 35, warehouses and shopping 220, 
miscellaneous 158, alterations and additions 382, 
churches І, chapels 4, schools 1—2,946. During the 

ear боо dangerous notices and 250 “ contraven- 
tion " notices have been served and dealt with, 

BUILDING IN LIVERPOOL.—The Report of the 
Liverpool Building Surveyor (Mr. William Gold- 
straw)on the work of his department during last year, 
states that the number of houses erected showed an 
increase over the preceding year, and that the increase 
is progressive, The number built was 2,358, com- 
pared with 1,977 in 1898, 1,656 in 1897, 1,199 in 
1896, and 247 in 1895, or prior to the extension of 
the city. Of the 2,358, 777 were erected in Waver- 
tree, 532 in West Derby, 474 in Walton, 335 in the 
old citv, and 240 in Toxteth Park. The total 
number of houses erected during 1895 to 1899 was 
7.745, of which 1,850 were in Wavertree, 938 in 
West Derby, 1,690 in Walton, 2,111 in the old city, 
and 1,156 in Toxteth Park. The high figures for 
the old city, it may be mentioned, were chiefly owing 
to the building up of an estate on the north side of 
Kensington ; but that rather abnormalrate of growth 
in the old city, which was highest in 1897, had now 
decreased to the usual average. As to the growth 
of the city as a whole, the increase since 1895 
had raised the number of houses erected in 1899 
(the fourth complete year after the extension) to 
nearly double the number of those erected in 1896 
—the first year after the extension, In this con- 
nexion it is pointed out that, at the time of the en- 
largement of the boundaries, a rather inadequate 
addition was made to the staff of the building 
surveyor's department ; and that fact was referred 
to in last year's Report as being likely to form a 
reason for some increase in the staff. Noalteration 
in that respect had yet been made ; but one district 
surveyor had supervised the erection of 1,117 houses 
(besides other buildings) during the year in such a 
scattered area as that of the combined districts of 
Toxteth Park and Wavertree. With regard to 
the growth of the city iin respect of buildings in 
general, it may be noted that, in addition to the 
houses, there were erected 123 new workshops, 
stables, and minor buildings, compared with 149 
in 1898, 138 іп 18097, and 82 іп 1896; 56 new 
public buildings. offices, and manufactories, 
as against 34 in 1508, 44 in 1807, and 55 іп 
1890; 4 new warehouses, and 634 additions and 
alterations, compared with 753 in 1508, 759 in 
1897, and 663 in 1896. In reference to the build- 
ings taken down, these included 781 dwelling 
houses, of which 522 were demolished owing to 
the action of the Insanitary Property Committee, 
the figures for the preceding years being 810 in 
1898, 738 in 1897, 747 in 1896. Seven workshops, 
stables, &c., and six public buildings, offices, and 
manufactories were also taken down. It had been 
found necessary during the past year to send out 
700 “dangerous” notices more than those sent 
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out last year. The large number of 2661 such | Council Offices, Palmer's Green, respecting an applica- 
notices in 1899 had involved a large amount of | tion by the Southgate District Council for sanction to 
troublesome work on the part of the four district | borrow 8,7001. for the purpose of erecting and 
surveyors in the old city. The number of notices аз | furnishing an infectious diseases hospital at Tile 


to defaults in new building work had not increased, 
although the amount of new work during the year 
had grown considerably. The number of plans 
dealt with by the Building Plans Sub (Health) Com- 
mittee was 798,and although this only showed an 
increase of 39 over 1898, the actual number of 
houses shown on such plans was 2,576, as against 
2,047 in 1898. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING STATION, YORK.—The new 
electric lighting station at Foss Islands, York, was 
opened on the 26th ult. Professor Kennedy was 
the engineer, and Messrs. Parker & Sharp were the 
contractors. 


Kiln-lane, Southgate. Mr. C. G. Lawson, the 
Surveyor, submitted plans and estimate of the costs 
of the several buildings, the total of which was 
6,5501. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


MORPETH SEWERAGE. — A Local Government 
Board inquiry was recently held in the Town Hall, 
Morpeth, by Colonel Turner, C.B., R.E., Engineering 
Inspector, for sanction to a loan for works of main 
sewerage and sewage disposal. The scheme, which 
was explained by the engineers, Messrs. D. Balfour 


ALEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—The building | & Son, of Newcastle, provides for 25 per cent. in- 
operations which have been in progress for the last | crease'in population, and consists of the laying of 
twelve months at the Alexandra College are now | various intercepting sewers to prevent the pollution 
practically complete. А portion of the college | of the river Wansbeck at several points on its banks, 
premises adjoining the hall has been remodelled | the whole of the sewers converging to a common 
and brought into harmony with the rest. It is|point at the Low Stanners, where a 24 in. storm 
intended in the near future, it is stated, to still] water overflow drain is now being laid. The 
further extend this treatment of the exterior, so | sewage, after passing through detritus and screen- 
as to mark clearly the limits of the college pro- [ing chambers, will be first treated in three 
perty. The council were anxious to preserve the | bacterial tanks, each 126 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
old “ Jellicoe Hall," so the outer walls were, as far on the Ducat principle, which аге self-acting, 
as possible, retained, and the hall enlarged to meet | making no sludge and being continuous in action. 
the requirements of an increased, and rapidly in- | The etiluent from the tanks will gravitate into 
creasing, roll of students by taking down thelan underground storage tank having a capacity 
narrow building which connected the old octagonal|of 70,000 gallons, on top of which will be an 
structure with the college proper, and extending | engine-house, and it will then be pumped by 7-in. 
the hall backwards towards the college uncon- | centrifugal pumps, actuated by a gas-engine and 
tracted as it formerly was. The additional accom- | each capable of discharging 40,000 gallons per hour 
modation gained by these alterations may be thus | through a cast-iron pumping main for a distance 
summarised :—Enlarged Jellicoe Hall and gymna- | of about 400 yards to a field in the Parish Haugh, 
sium under it; a cloak-room ; a series of class- | where the final treatment, as required by the Local 
rooms over the Jellicoe Hall; and, over these | Government Board, will be through land, the effluent 


again, instrumental and vocal music rooms ; im- 
provement of the residence house by the enlarge- 
ment of the dining-hall, and the addition of several 
bedrooms. The increased size of the Jellicoe Hall 
demanded a more imposing approach than the old 


from which will be discharged into the river. There 
was no opposition to the scheme, and the site of the 
proposed works was afterwards inspected by Colonel 
Turner. 

WATER SUPPLY, SANDRINGHAM.—During the past 


hall formerly had, and the architect has endeavoured | autumn works have been carried out on this estate 
to make the entrance-hall and staircase to the|for providing an additional supply of water to 


Jellicoe Hall a feature in his design. А system of 
exhaust ventilation, carried up from the ceiling to 
the lofty, copper-covered fleche on the roof, has 
been provided, and Messrs. Maguire & Gatchell are 
responsible for the heating of the college b tlie 
American radiator system. The building work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Samuel H. Bolton & 
Sons from the design and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen. 

Town HALL, WEST KILBRIDE, AYRSHIRE.—The 
new Town Hall for West Kilbride, erected on a site 
in Ritchie-street, was opened on the 16th ult. The 
large hall will accommodate 450 people. Mr. А. М. 
Paterson, of Glasgow, was the architect. 

GOLF CLUB-HOUSE, BOGSIDE, LANARK.—A club- 
house for the Irvine Golf Club has been erected at 
Bogside, from the designs of Mr. Allan Stevenson, 

i Ayr. 
5 ALDERSHOT.—A new post-office is 
to be built at the corner of Station and Victoria 
roads, Aldershot, from a design by Mr. W. T. Old- 
‘rieve, surveyor, of H.M, Office of Works. | 

BUILDING IN BIRMINGHAM.—The Birmingham 
Central Mission are about to erect a new Central 
Hall in Corporation-street. The hall will be on the 
first floor of the building, and will accommodate 
upwards of 2,500 persons. Fifteen shops, a sale- 
room, and a warehouse, will occupy the ground 
floor. The cost will be about 60,0007. The site 
on which St. Peter's Church, Dale End, now stands 
has been secured for the erection of premises for 
the Y.M.C.A. The new buildings will have a 
frontage to Dale End of 98 ft. and a depth of 176 ft. 
he Temperance Hall in Temple-street is to be 

ractically rebuilt, and an additional assembly hall 
will be provided on the ground floor. The architects 
in each case are Messrs. Ewen & J. A. Harper, of 
оа DWELLINGS, EDMONTON.—Colonel 
W. R. Slake, КЕ. a Local Government Board 
Ins ector, held an inquiry at the Town Hall, 
Edmonton, recently, into an application of the 
District Council for sanction to borrow 9.6801. for 
urchase of eighteen acres of land between 
Bn tte nham- road, Felixstowe- road, and the Great 
T Railway, as a site for workmen's dwellings 
Ed ot. Mr. С. E. Eachus, the engineer, stated 
and ш the acres would be set aside for the 
m g, the other two being used for a depot. 
dwe M PUMPING STATION, FARNHAM, SURREY. 

м w pumping station of the Farnham Water 

22-2 gituated in Darvill's-lane, Farnham, was 
Comp the 13th ult. The machinery was 
ед by the Coalbrookdale Company, Limited. 
supplied 17 ig was the engineer of the whole 
а Wu the building having been erected by Mr. J. 
Kimber, of Farnham. 

HOSPITAL EXTENSI 


ONS, BURNLEY.—At a recent 
rnlev Hospital Board, Mr. Hutton, 
| ч Шыл plans of two additional 
4 and proposed extension to adminis- 
the clerk. was directed to make 
Local Government Board for 
18.000l. to carry out the work. 
I HOSPITAL, SOUTHGATE, 
‘weeting, Local Government Board 
ey held an inquiry at the District 


Sandringham Hall The main supply is drawn 
from the chalk, but, owing to the recent successive 
dry seasons during certain months of the year, the 
water issuing from the springs bas considerably 
fallen otf, and some difficulty has been experienced 
in keeping up the supply. The site of the new 
works is to the north of the house, the water being 
collected from the lower greensand formation and 
led into an underground tank, whence it is raised 
by means of an oil engine and a set of pumps. A 
new main has been laid from this pumping-station 
to connect with the existing system of pipes, and 
thus the water is pumped direct up to the tank on 
the top of the water tower. The new works have 
been in operation for the last six months. They 
were designed and carried out by Mr. Martin W. B. 
Ffolkes, civil engineer, of Westminster. The sluice 
valves, air valves, and other fittings were supplied 
by Messrs. Ham, Baker, & Co., of Westminster. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. — The burning of the house of the 
Théatre Francais in Paris has been fully described 
in the daily papers; but in reference to the subject 
it may be noted that M. Stanislas Ferrand, an archi- 
tect who is also a Deputy, has brought up for con- 
sideration a law that all public buildings, theatres, 
meeting halls, museums, &c., built and supported at 
the cost of the State, whether in the capital or in pro- 
vincial towns, should in future be placed on entirely 
isolated sites with streets all round them, and that 
the source of artificial heating should be exterior to 
the building. This law, if adopted, ‘would, as far as 
the rebuilding of the Theatre Francais is concerned, 
necessitate the opening of a new Street in the Palais 
Royal quarter. 

FAR EAST.—À Christian house of worship has 
recently been opened at Nikko, in Japan. Although 
designed to a large extent for foreign residents who 
spend the summer at that popular holiday resort, 
the building is essentially Japanese, so far as the 
materials of construction are concerned. The 
windows are covered with paper, instead of being 
glazed, and split bamboo has been freely emploved. 

UNITED STATES.—The cost of building materials 
is slowly declining, and the movement is expected 
to continue for the remainder of the year. Plans 
have been prepared tor additions to the Capitol at 
Washington. The proposed new work will consist 
of porticos and aprons on the east and west sides of 
the building, in harmony with the porticos of the 
two great wings  Ninety-three additional rooms 
will thus be provided. New banking premises are 
about to be erected in Chicago for the National 
Bank at a cost of 200,000 dollars ; Messrs. Jenny & 
Mundie of that city are the architects. A new 
theatre, to be known as the Illinois“ is about to 
be built on the site of the old armoury, Chicago. 
The material employed will be chietly stone and 
polished granite, Nofewer than forty exits have been 
arranged, and the building will be of fire-proof con- 
struction. —— The great sanitary canal, which turns 
the Chicago river with all its drainage back from the 
lake towards the rivers which drain into the Mis- 
sissippi, has just been opened. It is one of the most 


important engineering works ever carried out in 
the United States, and is expected to have a Alu 
etfect on the health of Chicago. The canal has 3 
flow of 600,000 cubic feet per minute, has a mini. 
mum depth of 21 ft., and is from 100 ft. to 300 ft. 
in width. The Great Lakes have thus been con. 
nected with the Gulf of Mexico; and the cost of 
the whole work was about thirty-eight million 
dollars. ——A new Government printing otficeisabout 
to be erected at Washington, at a cost of about two 
million dollars. It consists of a “repeated unit of 
horizontal spacing approximating 12 ft, and a re. 
peated vertical division of 10 fl., floor to floor.” The 
architect is Mr. J. G. Hill, of Washington, 


CANADA.—A large building for the Sun Life 
Assurance Company, of Canada, has recently been 
erected at Hamilton, from the designs of Messrs, 
W. & W. Stewart. It occupies the site of the old 
post-office building. The halls are finished in 
Numidian marble, with dado panels of Merican 
onyx. The staircaseis of Tennessee marble, and the 
floors throughout are of marble mosaic. Тһе 
Dominion Parliament is considering a Bill providing 
for Government regulation of the sanitary condi. 
tions surrounding workmen employed on railways 
and other public works—Public improvements 
on a large scale are about to be effected at Ottawa, 
and a Commission has been entrusted with the 
expenditure of $60,000 per annum for that purpose. 
The first work decided upon is the establishment of 
a number of spacious boulevards. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. —The administration of public 
buildings for the city of Fiume announces its 
intention of erecting an artistic facade to a large 
church in that city, and offers premiums to the value 
of 2,000 kr. and 1,000 kr. ; further particulars may be 
obtained at the Stadtbauamt——A project is on 
foot to make important building alterations or 
additions to the old town-h Il at Prague, and the 
question is now under the consideration of the 
Municipal Authorities.——-The District Authorities 
of Kladno are about to erect a large hospital, and 
have invited designs from architects; we leara 
that the award will shortly be made.——À new 
town hall is about to be erected at Deva — 
influential committee has decided to erect an 
elaborate monument in Buda-Pesth to the late 
Queen Elizabeth, the designs being limited to Hun- 
garian artists. The President of the Committee, 
Herr Georg Rath, has been authorised to announce 
that three premiums of 10,000 kr., 6,000 kr., and 
4,000 kr. respectively will be given to the authors 
who shall be adjudged first, second, and third in 
order of merit. 

ITALY.—Some old quarries in Oriental alabaster 
(onyx, of authors) have recently been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Moate Amiata, to the south of 
Florence. The chief interest in the discovery is that 
it now seems certain that the beautiful columns of 
that material in the interior of the Cathedral of 
Siena came from these quarries, The stone is about 
to be placed on the European markets.——A large 
workhouse is about to be erected at Cefalu ; it isa 
building of some pretension, on three floors. The 
architect is Sig. S. Pernice. ——The Italian Govern- 
ment is seriously thinking of granting a concession 
to a business firm enabling the latter to dredge the 
Tiber, in the hope of finding antiquities known to 
be in the bed of the river, for some miles both above 
and below Rome. The work would also have the 
effect of getting rid of certain mud banks, and im- 
proving the health of the city. 

INDIA.— The Government of India has authorised 
a special addition to be made to the Madras pro- 
vincial expenditure to enable the Presidency to 
carry out the construction of new lighthouses, and 
to improve existing ones.——Mr. Santo Crimp has 
made an additional report on the Bombay water 
supply, with special reference to the inadequate and 
intermittent supply at present received. Тһе 
quantity of water daily delivered in the city is thirty: 
five million gallons, and of this fifteen millions are 
absolutely wasted, the waste being due to leaky 
taps and sewers, and to the habit of many person’ 
to leave the taps open. The remedy suggested 
is to insist that all taps shall be of an approved 
pattern. Apart from waste, however, it 13 
said that much of the water is not pfo 
perly distributed. —— Plans and estimates are to 
be prepared for the proposed quadrupling of the line 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway from Naihati — 
The construction of a hospital for 80. diers wives 
and children at Jubbulpore has been sanctioned. — 
The new Government House at Naini Tal has now 
been completed except the central tuwer, which is 


to be constructed at some future time. It isin the 
Domestic Gothic style, and the architect zn 


F. W. Stevens, of Bombay.——The question 
construction of a sanatorium at Shillong, for the 
benefit of the employés of the Assam-Bengal Rair 
way, is under the consideration of the railway com- 
pany, and it is considered certain that the work 
be carried out. 

€ —— 


POLICE QUARTERS, HYDE PARK.—Temporary 
quarters for the Metropolitan Police are being 
erected in the Park, on an enclosure situated to the 
east of the Magazine, and close to the site of 55 
recently-demolished Magazine guard-house. d 
will be occupied during the demolition and dis 
ing of the present police station and barracks in ie 
Park. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Mr. С. H. Bruton, architect, has removed from 
15, Queen-street, to 119 Queen-street, Cardiff. 

CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. — At the last meeting 
of the General Committee for the restoration and 
repair of the cathedral, a vote of condolence with 
the family of the late consulting architect, Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, was passed. It was stated that a sum of 
gool, was still required to complete the rebuilding 
of the north-west tower. 

CONDITION OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—In a 
lecture delivered at the Chapter House, St. Paul's, 
by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, the new surveyor of 
Westminster Abbey, the speaker stated that the old 
stonework of the Abbey was fast crumbling to 
pieces, owing to the fumes of the works on the 
other side of the river. Мг. Micklethwaite 
illustrated the damage done by slides showing the 
white patches on the exterior and interior of the 
Abbey which he asserted were the direct result of 
the fumes, which caused pieces to fall away. 

THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT ARGOS.—In his second 
lecture on “Recent Excavations at the Argive 
Heræum in Greece,” delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion on the 8th inst., Dr. Waldstein pointed out that 
in the last twenty-five vears a marked revolution 
had taken place in the views held in respect to the 
earliest Greek civilisation and art. The older 
arch:cologists made two mistakes—in regarding as 
the earliest products of Greek art statues which we 
should not now dare to date before the ninth or 
eighth centuries, and in:attaching too much impor- 
tance to the Homeric poems as affording proper 
indices for the study of early Greek civilisation. 
Students were now realising that the poems marked 
the end, not the beginning, of a civilisation and 
presupposed long stages of anterior evolution. 
Since Schliemann began his work a new period 
—the Мусеп:ғап — had been established round 
1500 B.C. When this died out, it was suc- 
ceeded by a new and lower civilisation, marked by 
theinroad of the Dorians—a kind of dark Middle 
Ages round 1100 H.C.—and then an Orientalising 
influence came in and led on to the highest period 
of historic Greek art. From this point of view the 
site of the Argive Her:cum was of the greatest 
interest. The importance of the Mycen:ean period 
had been exaggerated, and scholars had supposed it 
to be the beginning of Greek civilisation, while 
admitting the existence of an earlier life to which 
they refused the title Hellenic. But, in the 
lecturer's opinion, it was necessary to go further 
back still, and assume that before that period 
there were at least three centuries of civi- 
lisation in the Argive plain, Hellenic in cha- 
racter, and continuous in development. This 
theory was supported by evidence drawn from 
topographical and architectural considerations, 
from mythology, and from literary tradition. This 
development was illustrated by the terra-cottas 
found on the site of Argos; the earliest of these 
could be classitied into eight or nine ditterent types, 
several of which antedated the Mycen:ean period. 
As regards continuity of development, the lecturer 
pointed out that Mycen:ean art, distinguished by the 
introduction of glazed colours, by its freehand 
drawing, and by the naturalistic character of its 
design, was succeeded by a period of mere geometri- 
cal mechanical ornamentation, which, again, was 
followed by the proto-Corinthian with linear designs. 
This linear ornamentation had been regarded as 
being in contradistinction to the naturalistic feeling, 
which was held to be Hellenic, but he considered 
that the linear was the earliest principle of design 
and that it could be traced continuously with the 
other, in vases, &c., right through the Мусеп:сап 
period from the early beginnings of Greek art. 
Many photographs were shown illustrating this and 
other views propounded by the lecturer.— Times. 

THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT.—We understand 
that under the scheme that is now being made for 
а re-constitution and re-arrangement of the Educa- 
tion Department and its administration, it will be 
recommended to carry out a transfer to the Irish 
Agricultural and Industrial Department of the Royal 
College of Science, the National Library, the School 
of Art, and the Botanical Gardens, which are at 
present comprised in the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Dublin ; it is proposed, however, to vest, as 
heretcíore, in the authorities at South Kensington, 
the distribution of the Parliamentary vearly grants 
in respect of teaching in science and art. 

BUILDING ENTERPRISE IN LEEDS: THE BACK- 
TO-BAcK HOUSE QUESTION.—Beeston Hill, Burley, 
and Armley are all districts to which the specula- 
tive builder is paying close attention just now. On 
the 2nd inst, among the 112 plans which came 
before the Building Plans Section of the Corpora- 
tion Improvements Committee there were several 
relating to dwellings of the back-to-back type on 
new large estates in the suburban parts above- 
mentioned. So far as the Beeston locality is 
concerned, the prospect of hemming in Cross 
Flatts Park with back-to-back houses is not 
viewed with favour either by the villa and terrace- 
house residents or by those who habitually * take 
the air" in the park. Some people hold that 
the park would have reasonably borne widening at 
the point where it is now proposed to block up the 
outlook with bricks and mortar. The Improve- 
ments Sub-Committee have, however, passed the 


plans which, it is but fair to state, provided for 15 ft 
gardens. Included in the list of larger extensions 
were the *: Bull and Mouth " and Bodega schemes, 
both of which were passed. A new “Bull and 
Mouth" Hotel in Briggate, an “emporium and а 
block of shops form part of the former arrange- 
ments. The contract is said to be about 80,000/. or 
Ioo,000/, Provision is made for a new street 42 ft. 
wide from Kirkgate past the new shops into 
Central-road and Duncan-street. The Bodega 
building is, as already reported, to be erected in 
Infirmary-street, on the site of the Cloth Hall 
Tavern, and will occupy the space between Wine- 
rtreet and Bond-place. It is to be seven stories 
in height, with a terra-cotta facade and projecting 
windows.—Yorkshire Post. 

BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. — The 
Friday evening discourse last week at the Royal 
Institution was given by Dr. Frank Clowes, who, 
taking * Bacteria and Sewage" as his subject, gave 
some account of the experiments in the bacterial 
treatment of sewage which for the last two years 
he has been carrying out in association with Dr. 
Houston on behalf ot the London County Council. 
Since 1893 a bed of coke, an acre in extent and 3 ft. 
or 4ft. deep. he said, had been in almost con- 
tinuous use at the sewer outfall into the Thames. 
The method adopted was to run the raw sewage, 
roughly screened and subjected to a rapid process 
of sedimentation in order to remove the sand, 
woody fibre, &c., into the coke-bed, allow it to stand 
for three hours, and then slowly withdraw the 
liquid, which was then entirely free from otfensive 
odour. The purification thus effected bv the coke- 
bed depended on the introduction of bacteria from 
the sewage itself, and was maintained by the 
presence of these bacteria or their enzymes on the 
coke surfaces and by the frequently renewed con- 
tact of the surfaces with oxygen. On an average 
51:3 per cent. of the dissolved matter of the original 
sewage was removed by this treatment, and by 
repeating the process a still larger proportion 
could be got rid of. More recently the lecturer 
had experimented with a bed of coke 13 ft. deep, 
which hai proved even more efticient. The 
sewage etiluent was quite inoffensive and ге- 
mained so even after it had been kept for a month. 
It was well acrated and maintained its acration, 
having enough dissolved oxygen to support the life 
of fish, which, indeed, had been kept in it for a 
month without detriment to their health. The 
introduction of such sewage into the Lower Thames 
appeared to be unobjectionable, since the water 
there, being always muddy and brackish, owing to 
the presence of tidal sea water, could not in any case 
be used for drinking purposes. The ettluent would 
certainly cause no deposit on the river-bed, and 
would even tend to clarify the muddy river water 
by mixing with it. No offensive smell could be 
emitted by it when it was being discharged, and 
afterwards the bacteria it contained would slowly 
remove the remaining dissolved organic matter. It 
would be suitable, too, for the maintenance of 
healthy fish-life in the river. 

LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—In 
our report last week of the annual meeting of this 
Association we stated that Mr. G. J. Lough is of 
West Bromwich; it should have been Brompton, 
S.W.” 

THE BORGHESE COLLECTION.—It із authorita- 
tively stated that the Borghese collection of 

aintings and sculpture is about to be purchased by 
he Italian Government for 3,600,000 lire, or about 
133,000/, 

ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, GLOUCESTER.—An in- 
quiry was recently held at Gloucester before the 
Earl of Jersey, K.C.M.G., and Colonel Boughey, 
C. S. I., two of the light railway commissioners, into 
tbe proposed light railways scheme for Gloucester, 
the promoters being the City of Gloucester Tram- 
wavs Company. It was stated that the proposed 
scheme would extend the tramways to over eight 
miles, the districts of Tuffley, Hucclecote, Barn- 
wood, and Bristol-road, coming within the scheme. 
The total cost, including equipment, would be about 
95,000/, Mr. J. Clefton Robinson is the engineer 
to the promoters. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, &C., LEICESTER.—On the 
I4th ult, Colonel H. F. Turner, C.B., R.E., an 
inspector to the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the Municipal Buildings, Leicester, rela- 
tive to the application of the Corporation for sanc- 
tion to borrow 100,000/. for purposes of electric 
lighting and 1,100/. for street improvements. Mr. 
Colson, the Borough Electrical Engineer, explained 
that the 100,000/. was for the purpose of extending 
the electric lighting works, the demand for current 
having more than doubled since 1897. The street 
improvement loan was for the purchase of land to 
widen Town Hall-lane. 

ROYAL PALACES AND PARKS.—Among the new 
Government works to be executed in the coming 
financial year, with the sanction of the Treasury, are 
the following :—Buckingham Palace, installation of 
electric light (total cost 11, 00l., of which about 
6,000l. has so far been expended), further on account, 
2,500/.; ventilation of conservatory, 2501, ; improved 
laundry accommodation for servants, gool. Royal 
Mews, Pimlico, fireplaces and enlarged windows in 
living rooms, 300/. Windsor Castle, installation of 
electric light, further on account, 2,000/ ; additional 
air-shafts for kitchen, tool. ; removal of boilers from 
upper floors to basement, 650/; glass-covered 


shelter for carriages, 350l. Windsor Kitchen Gardens 

erection of cart and implement shed, 4001. St. James's 
Palace, installation of electric light in Chapel 
Royal and other parts of the Palace, on account, 
4001 Hampton Court Palace, alterations, &c., to 
great vine house, 150/. ; enclosure of additions to 
works yard, on account, 250/. Marlborough House, 
new coal lift, 1304. ; works and alterations of а 
minor character, 200/. Bushey Park, re-building 
stables at farm-yard, 350/. Greenwich Park, general 
improvements, 500/. ; completion of new footpath, 
2501, Hampton Court Pleasure Gardens, recon- 
struction of plant houses, &c., in new frame ground, 
1,0001. ; improvements near the Trophy Gate, 2501. 
Kew Gardens, completion of new filter bed, 185/. ; 
experimental well, laying new main and continuing 
works, gool.; new potting shed, тоо, Regent's 
Park, new workshops, 600/. 

BRITISH AND NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS.—It 
has been decided to carry out the fullowing works 
this year at the costs stated :—British Museum, 
formation of skylights in American Room, 609/. ; 
ditto in Asiatic Room, 400/.; provision of high- 
pressure fire service to roofs of main building, &c., 
500l.; continuation of the range of workshops 
against the western boundary wall, 550/.; works 
and alterations of a minor character, 2001. Natural 
History Museum, formation of skylights to passages 
leading from the Bird Gallery to the annexes, 450/. ; 
further on account of electric light installation (total 
estimated cost 7,500/.), 1,000/.; works and altera- 
tions of a minor character, 500l. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, OSWESTRY.—A Local 
Government Board inquiry was held at Oswestry 
on the 21st ult, by Lieut.-Col. Albert Smith, R. E., 
with reference to applications by the Town Council 
for sanction to borrow certain sums of money for 
widening and improving Albert-road, and for erect- 
ing a fire-station, stables, and cart-shed, &c. The 
Town Clerk gave evidence, and Mr. G. William 
Lacey, C. E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, pro- 
duced and explained the plans and estimates. There 
was no opposition to the proposals. 

LEBANON HOUSE, TWICKENHAM.—By order of 
the late Captain Willis’s executors, the freehold 
property, of about eleven acres, known as Lebanon 
House, will shortly be offered for sale at auction. 
The house, which has a frontage to the river, oppo- 
site Ham House and Eel Pie Island, formerly be- 
longed to the Earl of Stratford, after whose death it 
was occupied during many years by the late 
Dowager Duchess of Northumberland, and since 
by the Prince de Joinville. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE PLASTERERS' DISPUTE.—There is nothing 
to report in regard to this dispute, except that a 
meeting of representatives of the London Master 
Builders' Association and the National Association 
of Operative Plasterers was to have been held on 
Friday evening, when, we hope, final terms will have 
been settled and signed. 

THE DISPUTE IN THE WOLVERHAMPTON BUILD- 
ING TRADE.—The demand of the carpenters in 
Wolverhampton and district for an advance of one 
penny per hour from April 1 next is still left in 
abeyance, It is understood that a deputation from 
each side will again meet at an early date to 
discuss the situation. A second meeting has beer 
held, but, although the men are reticent about their 
movements, they are very hopeful of success. All 
are sanguine of receiving the advance, even if they 
have to forego the alterations of the rules for a 
while. It is asserted tbat at one of the larger 
establishments, which has quite two years' work 
in hand, there will be no ditnculty in obtaining 
the extra penny, while at another shop the 
employers will, it is said, offer a halfpenny. 
There are three branches of the trade society in the 
town. For the purposes of the dispute they are 
acting in concert, and should a general strike or 
lock-out be necessary, between 300 or 400 men will 
be affected. They, however, seem disposed towards 
concilíation, and say they have abundant proof that 
the state of trade merits the increase. Last month's 
return of the trade show a very favourable com- 
parison over the corresponding month of last year, 
and February, they claim, is the worst month of the 
year for them. 


o —— 


LEGAL. 


IMPORTANT CASE UNDER THE WORK. 
MEN'S COMPENSATION ACT: 


BUILDER'S SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 


THE case of Fenn r. Miller came before the Court 
of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices А. L. Smith, 
Collins, and Romer, on the roth inst., on the appeal 
of the defendant from the award of the County 
Court Judge of Bow, in a claim under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1897. 

Mr. J. F. P. Rawlinson, Q.C., and Mr. Rose Innes 
appeared for the appellant (defendant); and Мг, 
Ruegg, Q.C., and Mr. W. M. Thompson for the 
respondent (plaintiff). 

Mr. Rawlinson said that this was ап appeal by the 
employer, a builder, from the decision of Judge 
French, awarding the plaintitf, a builder's labourer 
in the employment of the defendant, 153. a week 
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compensation for life in a claim under the Act. The | a factory was not before him at all. He decided 
defendant was engaged in developing a large | that the plaintiff was “іп or about" a building in 
building estate near Chingford, in Essex. Certain] the course of erection. 
buildings were іп course of erection on the estate, | suggested in his note about the engine being a 
which at the date of the accident were some 5 ft. or | factory or anything of the kind. 


6ft. high. At some distance from these buildings 


was a barn, which contained an engine used for the | the building estate in question was a large one, and 
mortar mill which supplied the mortar for the build- | the whole of the land was under the control of the 
ing operations. The plaintiff's duty was to take a | defendant. The Chingford-road ran on one side of 
water cart down to Chingbrook, a quarter of a mile | the estate. There were two factories in the sense 
away down the Chingford-road, and after filling the | that there were two steam-engines which were used 
cart with water take it either to the buildings where | for the purposes of the buildings. 

the mortar was being mixed by hand, or to the barn | counsel said that the only building which was re- 
where the engine was turning the wheel of the | ferred to before the learned County Court judge 
mortar mill. On the day of the accident the plaintiff | was the barn or shed containing the engine. 
went down to the brook and filled the water cart. | whole point was whether the barn wi 
and was driving or leading his horse back along the | engine in it constituted a factory. 
Chingford-road, when the horse bolted and knocked | Mr. Thompson, in answer to a question from the 
down and ran over the plaintiff, whereby he sus- | Bench, said that the two mortar mills were in barns 
tained serious injuries. The scene of the accident | some distance apart from one another. On the day 
was distant 487 yards from the nearest building in | of the accident the mortar was being made by 
course of erection on the estate, and 236 yards from | steam. 


the barn where the engine was. 


Mr. Ruegg, interposing, said that the evidence for | the plaintiff, contended that the question as to how 
the plaintitf was that it was only 150 to 200 yards | far the man was from the building or factory at the 


from the barn. 


Mr. Rawlinson replied that the distance had been | Count 
measured, and was 236 yards, At the trial Mr. | with th 
Rose-Innes, for the defendant, submitted, first, | the time the accident happened he would be clearly 
that the plaintiff was not engaged “оп, in, or | “іп or about" a factory. Then at what distance 


about”, the building at the time of the accident ; 


and, secondly, that the buildings, such as they were, | right to recover under the Act ? 


did not come within the purview of the Act. The 


County Court judge, however, held that at the time of | was 100 miles away we could not interfere ? 


the accident plaintiff was engaged on, in, or about 


a building, and was entitled to recover compensa- | unreasonable. 


tion. 
wrong, and that in the circumstances plainti 
a building at the time of the accident. 


Lord Justice Smith pointed out that that Court 
had held that a cart standing at the door of a 


factory and loading goods from the factory was | іп his opinion the facts as stated showed that the 
“оп, in, or about "a factory within the meaning of | County Court judge was wrong. 


the Act. 


Mr. Rawlinson agreed, but pointed out that the| between 110 and 160 yards from the mortar mill. 
cart in that case was in very close contiguity with | It seemed to him that by the decision in McNicholas 
the factory. The learned counsel cited the cases of | v. Dawson, the engine was made a factory, and, 
Powell v. Brown and Lowth v. Ibbotson, and con- | therefore, the question was whether the plaintiff at 
tended that a man driving а cart along a highway | the time he met with the accident was employed 
as the plaintiff was doing could not be said to be | “in or about" the factory. He could not think that 
engaged “іп or about a building within the mean- | the plaintiff came within the purview of the Act 


ing of the statute. 


Lord Justice Smith : Supposing a workman was | that 
building a house, and he had to get his bricks 100 | elastic, 
yards away from the house, and he got damaged | yards was in close propinquity, or was physically 


in getting those bricks, what do you say then ? 


Mr. Rawlinson : I should say that he was merely | good deal to make his lordship find that, 


bringing the bricks to a house. 
employed “іп or about " a building. 


Lord Justice Smith: Do you say this is a matter | judge could so find, he thought that the appeal 


of law? 
Mr. Rawlinson : Yes, I say it is a matter of law. 


I submit that there was no evidence in this par- | the word “about” meant physical contiguity. It 
ticular case that the man was employed “in or | was not enough to bring a person within the Act to 


I do not say that in no | say that he was employed about the business of bis 
possible circumstances a man—say, 150 yards off — | master. 


about" a building at all. 


could not be engaged “in or about” a building. 
say, 


building. 


Lord Justice Smith : Supposing the horse had been | factory. 


standing outside the building and ran away and 
killed the man, what then ? 

Mr. Rawlinson: I should say the man, being 
mere labouret, was not employed *'in or about" a 
building. There was no evidence that the man was 
employed “in or about” the building or the curtilage 
of the building. The idea of physical contiguity 
must come in somewhere. The learned counsel 
pointed out that at the time of the accident there 


was no building in course of erection over 30 ft. | Honour, Judge Lumley Smith, Q.C., tried the case 
The defendant's evidence was that the | of Causton v. White, in which the plaintiff, a builder, 
highest building was 5 ft. or 6 ft. high. А further | carrying on business at Bromley, Kent, sued the 
int was that the judge might have decided the | defendant, who is the tenant of a house known as 
case on the suggestion that the barn containing the | Garisbrooke, Highland-road, Bromley, to recover 
engine was a factory within the meaning of the Act. | the sum of 23/., being the amount expended on the 
The effect of the decision in the case of McNicholas | drains at the instance of the Bromley Urban Coun- 
ғ. Dawson was to make machinery a factory within | cil, and which work, it was contended, was rendered 
the meaning of the Act. The premises containing | necessary owing to the negligence of the defendant. 


high. 


the machinery did not become a factory, but the 
machinery could be a factory itself. 


employed “ іп or about " the engine іп any shape or 
form, Or, 


machinery. 


Lord Justice Smith : Is it a fact that the water | keep the drains in thorough repair. In September, 
was being bought to feed the steam-engine which | 1809, she wrote to the plaintiff to the effect that 


was driving the mortar mill ? 


He (Mr. Rawlinson) now submitted that the| judge to say what was in propinquity to the 
decision of the learned County Court judge was | buildings or factory. There could be no distinction 


could | between the land on which the factory stood and 
not be said to have been engaged “ on, in, or about " | the factory itself. 


He would not be | he could not go the length of saying that there was 


I|on which чу 
in this particular case, there was no evidence | plaintiff at t 


that the man was engaged “іп or about” the physical contiguity to the factory that he was 


a | entered for the defendant, the master. 


That the | defendant set up a counterclaim for damages for 
learned County Court judge had clearly not found in | loss of use and occupation of the house for a period 
the present case, but, even if he had, there could be | of six weeks owing to the defendant's delay in 

no suggestion that this plaintiff, a labourer, was | ing out the work ordered by the Urban Council. 


in other words, “іп or about” the | she took the house from the plaintiff in February, 


the matter up, but owing to the plaintiff's delay in 
getting the work properly done, and acting on the 
advice of her medical man, she (defendant) left the 
house and lost the use and occupation of it for a 
period of six weeks. 

On behalf of the plaintiff it was contended that 
the whole of the work was rendered necessary in 
consequence of the very bad treatment to which the 
drains had been subjected. 

After a very lengthy hearing, his Honour said he did 
not believe the scrubbing brush had anything to do 
with the bad condition of the drains, and therefore, 
as to the claim of 231. there would be judgment for 
the defendant, With regard to the counterclaim 
for loss of use and occupation, he (the Judge) was 
prepared to give a verdict for the defendant on that 
point also, for 4L, or, in the alternative, nominal 
damages of 1s., which might save the case from 
going to the Court of Appeal, | 

The defendant's solicitor intimated that his client 
was prepared to take a verdict for nominal damages 
of 18. on the counterclaim. 

His Honour thought that was the best course, 
and gave judgment for the defendant both on the 
claim and counterclaim with costs. 


There was not a word 


Mr. Ruegg, for the respondent, pointed out that 


The learned 


The 
a steam- 


Mr. Ruegg, continuing his argument on behalf of 


time of the accident was purely a matter for the 
Court judge. If the man had been standing 
e water-cart putting water into the engine at 


NUISANCE BY NOISE AND VIBRATION: 
INJUNCTION AGAINST A DISTRICT COUNCIL 


THE case of Hawkes v. the Leyton Urban District 
Council was heard by Mr. Justice Buckley in the 
Chancery Division, recently, it being an action by 
the plaintiff, Elijah Hawkes, for an injunction to 
restrain the defendants, their servants, and ageats, 
from carrying on their electric supply works at 
Leytonstone, so as to cause a nuisance by noise and 
vibration to the plaintiff as owner and occupier of 
premises in the Cathall-road, Leytonstone. There 
was an alternative claim for damages. The facts 
sufficiently appear from the judgment. 

Mr. Justice Buckley said that the plaintiff was the 
owner of a house in which he resided in the 
Cathall-road, Leytonstone, and the action wa 
brought by him for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants, the Urban District Council of Leyton, 
from carrying on certain electric supply works 
within the district so as to cause a d 
noise or vibration to the plaintiff. The plainti 
gave evidence of the actual existence of vibra 
tion and noise to a very considerable extent, 
and the evidence satisfied his Lordship that 
there did result in the operation of the 
defendants’ work such an amount of noise and 
vibration as amounted in law to a nuisance. The 
defendants admitted that at the date of the issue of 
the writ down to July last the works were 9 
carried on that there was a nuisance created, but 
they insisted that the alterations which had been 
made at the works had the result of remedying it 
altogether. The plaintiff, however, gave evidence 
that the nuisance had gone on down to the 
present time. Various other witneases {rom 
the neighbourhood also spoke as to the existence 
of noise and vibration caused by the defen- 
dants’ works. When defendants’ counsel got 
up to open their case, his Lordship suggested that be 
wanted to hear evidence that the noise and vibra 
tion did not occur. Their counsel, however, indi- 
cated that he was going to call scientific evidence to 
prove that the circumstances were such that it could 
not occur. In the first place, he called Mr. Dugald 
Clark, who went down to the locus in qui on 
Saturday, February 24. That gentleman said be 
applied various tests and took with him instrument 
to detect horizontal and vertical vibrations. The 
witness said he was satisfied that there were 10 
horizontal or vertical vibrations. He also said that 
he applied other tests by putting his ear to the floor, 
and so on, and the result was that he did not hear 
ge позе 

r. Clark said that he had applied no tests at all 
as to the existence of aérial vibrations. The result 
of his evidence, therefore, was that the defendants 
plant could be so run that a person could not detect 
horizontal or vertical vibration, That was the 
result of the whole of his evidence. Mr. Clark left 
the place about 9.30 p.m., and about 3 am there 
was again extensive noise and vibration. 146 
defendants had not met that at all, and had called $i 
one to show what was the state of things at tha 
time, and had done nothing to show his Lorie 
that the plaintiff's story as to that was not credi 15 
His Lordship then referred in some detail to 
evidence given by some of the defendants LP 
and said that he had come to the conclusion t 
the gas engines in the defendants’ works requ : 
very careful watching to prevent them ош, 
nuisance. Steam engines were very much le b 
than gas engines, but the defendants said t 
replace the gas engines by steam engines W dior 
very expensive. It appeared that the deman 


from the building or factory did the man lose his 
Lord Justice Romer: You say that even if he 


Mr. Ruegg replied that that would be utterly 
It was a question for the jury or 


All the estate was used for the 

purposes of the factory or for building purposes. 
Mr. Thompson having followed on the same side, 
Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, said that 


It appeared that 


the plaintiff was knocked down and injured 


at all. The County Court judge had held 
inasmuch as the word “about” was 

he was entitled to find that 110 
contiguous tu the engine shed. It would take a 


Although 
no evidence on which the learned County Court 


ought to be allowed. 


rd Justice Collins concurred. In his opinion 


He did not think there was any evidence 
jury could reasonably hold that the 
e time of the accident was in such 


Capable of being described аз “іп or about” the 


Lord Justice Romer concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly allowed with costs, judgment being 


ACTION AGAINST A BUILDER: 
CLAIM FOR DRAINAGE WORK. 
IN the Westminster County Court, recently, his 


For the defence the claim was disputed, and the 


The defendant, Mrs. White, was called, and said 


1895, under an agreement by which he undertook to 


there were very bad smells in the house, and 


Mr. Ruegg replied that that was so. Some of the | that she had a suspicion that the drains | the electric light in the neighbourhood . 
mortar was made by the mill and some by hand, | were defective, and in due course he large. The extension of and additions to the ai 
and the water was required for both purposes. sent two men to report upon them. Some | dants’ works had been made because a larger SUP" 


Lord Justice Smith said that the question whether | work was done to them, but they afterwards 
the buildings in course of erection | became worse, and consequently she wrote to the 
or 300 yards from the scene of the | Local Authorities, 


the factory or 


O, 200, Я 
e was a question of fact for the County 


Court judge. 
Mr. Rawlinson 


left to him. The question 


submitted that the learned County | down the water - closet in the basement, but it was 
Court judge had misapprehended the point to be | proved that that had nothing whatever to do with 
of the machinery being | the smells. Subsequently the Local Authorities took 


of electricity was required than the undertaking 
could furnish. The defendants were now 1 
c'ose to their full capacity. They were not Ligen 
stop their gas engines, but had ordered more 
engines. The state of things, therefore, pis 
the defendants would continue to d i ns 
engines, which would be supplemer.ted by Mee 
engines, for which additional buildings 


who sent a sanitary inspector. 
When the drains were first examined, it was Кш 


that the servants had dropped a scrubbing-brush 
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being erected. Тһе plaintiff. having Fproved 
that a nuisance was caused by noise and 
vibration, were not the defendants in the circum- 
stances threatening to continue such а state 
of things? His Lordship thought they were. It 
was part of the defendants’ case that their works 
could be carried on so as not to create a nuisance. 
When Mr. Dugald Clark went down, care was 
taken that the plant was run carefully, and as 
long as Mr. Clark was there there was nothing 
wrong at all. Soon after he went away, how- 
ever, there were explosions. It appeared to 
him that he was bound to grant an injunction 
in the terms of the Court to restrain the defendants 
from so carrying on their works so as to cause a 
nuisance to the plaintiff by noise or vibration. He 
accordingly granted a perpetual injunction in those 
terms, and ordered the defendants to pay the costs 
of the action. 

His Lordship suspended the operation of the 
injunction till Aprilg to enable the defendants to 
consider what could be done to remedy the 
nuisance, the defendants undertaking in the mean- 
time to stop the “back firing" in the exhaust pipes 
and explosions as far as possible. 


A REASONABLE TIME IN WHICH TO 
OBJECT. 


AT Brompton County Court, on the sth inst., 
before Judge Stonor, Mr. Ernest Jones, builder, 
Meek-street, Chelsea, London, S.W,, claimed roi. 
from Mr. J. Knee, another builder, also of Meek- 
street, the claim being for balance of an account for 
brickwork, supply and fixing of iron pipes, &c. 

The plaintiff stated that the work was done to 
defendant's orders, under a contract. He (plaintiti) 
was very busy at the time, and had to get the work 
attended to by another builder, under a sub-contract 
He, however, superintended, and saw the work 
properly done. Repeated applications had been 
made for settlement, but without satisfactory 
results. 

The defendant maintained that some old pipes had 
been used in the work, instead of County Council 
iron pi 

The Plaintiff : The work bas been finished for the 
last six months. It was done under the direction of 
the sanitary authorities, and there has never been 
any complaint until now, as far as I am aware. 

The Judge: Was anything said in the contract as 
to what pipes should be used ? 

The Defendant : We agreed that County Council 
iron pipes should be used, The sanitary inspector 
told me that he will have the work done again next 
'ear. 

The Plaintiff : This is the firet time that such a 
thing has been suggested to me. 

The Judge (to the defendant): Did you see the 
work going on ? 

Defendant: Yes, sir. 
men. 

The Judge : Then, why did you not object to the 
pipes? 

Defendant : The sub. contractor's men were doing 
the work. It was no use objecting to them. 

The Judge: Well, why did you not complain to 
the plaintitf himself? You say you saw the pipes 
used, and now, after six months—apparently for 
the first time—you object. There is a reasonable 
and an unreasonable time in which to object in such 
a case, and I do not think that you have objected 
within a reasonable time. I must find fer the 
plaintiff, If the authorities move in regard to the 
work, perhaps you will] be able to bring another 
action, 


I had to look after the 


IS *STAGING" SCAFFOLDING ? 


A MASTER'S APPEAL UNDER THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT DISMISSED. 


THE case of Frid v Fenton came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices A. L. 
Smith, Collins, and Romer, on the roth inst., on the 
appeal of the defendant from the award of the 
Judge of the Rochester County Court, under the 
poe Compensation Act, 1897. The facts were 

еѕе :— 

Frid was а bricklayer’s apprentice in the employ 
of the defendant, who was constructing a chimney 
shaft at Cline, in Kent. The chimney shaft was ап 
erection 100 ft. high, resting on cement foundations, 
and was built at the top of a perpendicular bank 
about 20 ft. high. For the purpose of doing the 
work it was necessary to erect a staging from the 
lower level to the top of the foundations. This 
staging was about 20 f. in height from the lower 
level to the top of the cement foundations, and was 
constructed by poles, ledgers, and putlogs. At the 
top of the staging, on a level with the top of the 
cement foundations, boards were laid to form a 
flooring. The Only access to the work was by 
means of the staging, and from it through an open- 
ing left at the bottom of the brickwork of the shaft. 
The materials used in the construction of the shaft 
were brought in at the bottom of the shaft through 
the staging, and were hauled up the shaft 
by means of a winch on the lower level and a 
pulley with a rope running through the pulley on 
the top of the shaft, The construction of the brick- 
work of the shaft was done by means of scaifolding 
erected upon putlogs inside the shaft, the putlogs 


being supported by being placed through apertures 
left in the brickwork, and this scatfolding and the 
putlogs on which it rested were raised from time to 
time, as the building rose, at intervals of 5 ft. The 
day before the accident happened the construction 
of the brickwork of the shaft had been completed, 
and the scaffolding inside the brickwork and the 
year used in the construction had been removed and 
brought down to the staging; the opening at the 
bottom of the shaft, which had been used for 
access to the shaft and for taking in the materials, 
was bricked up; and the shaft was in working 
order and ін actual use, with the exception 
that a lightning conductor which had been 
run from the top of the shaft required a copper 
plate to be fixed on the end of it and 
buried in the ground at the lower level. On 
June 9, when Frid was engaged in removing gear 
from the staging erected outside the shaft, he stepped 
upon a plank which tipped up, and he fell about 
20 ft. and was injured. The County Court Judge 
held that the shaft was a “ building“ within Section 7 
of the Act, and that it was at the time of the acci- 
dent being constructed by means of a scattolding, 
namely, the staging erected from the lower level to 
the top of the foundations of the shaft. He held that 
the staging was scaffolding within the meaning 
of the Act, and that the building was at the time 
of the accident being “ constructed," because, he 
said, it could not be said to be completed until the scaf- 
folding was removed, the removal of the scattolding 
being part of the work of construction. He awarded 
Frid 10s. 7d. a week. Mr. Geo. Powell, for theappel- 
lant, argued that the shaft was not being con- 
structed when the accident happened. How could 
it be said that tbe building was being constructed. 
* Construction " would seem to be the putting to- 
gether of things. The staging was being demolished. 
There was no construction in any way whatever. 
It was part of the contract that the contractor should 
take away the scatfolding, but the mere fact that it 
was there did not show that the building was 
being constructed. It was, rather, being “ de- 
structed.” There was no scaffolding outside or 
inside the chimney, but there was the staging which 
happened to be a few yards from the base of the 
chimney. It would have made no ditterence to the 
construction of the chimney if the staging had been 
a quarter of a mile away, and it would have made 
no ditterence to the chimney if it had remained 
there till Doomsday. 

Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, without 
calling upon counsel for the workman, said he was 
of opinion that the learned County Court Judge had 
come to a proper decision in the matter. To put 
such a construction on the Act as was now asked by 
the master would be cutting it down'to nothing. 

The other Lords Justices concurred, and the 
appeal was accordingly dismissed, with costs, 


HEAVY AWARD UNDER THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT: 


DISPUTE BETWEEN BUILDER AND PLUMBER. 


THE case of Cooper :. Davenport (Winstanley third 
party) came before the Court of Appcal, composed 
of Lords Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, 
on the roth inst., on the appeal of the third party 
from a decision of the Judge of the Warrington 
County Court, ordering him to indemnify the 
respondent, Davenport, for the amount of an award 
which the latter was ordered to pay the applicant, 
Cooper, in a claim under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897. 

Mr. Ruegg, Q.C., in support of the appeal, said the 
facts were these: Mr. Davenport was a builder who 
had contracted to build for the Warrington Guardians 
a workhouse infirmary, but he had sublet the plumb- 
ing work to Mr, Winstanley. Cooper, the man 
killed, was in the employment of Mr. Winstanley. 
The building in question was admittedly a building 
to which the Act applied, being over 30 ft. high. 
Cooper was killed by the giving way of the scatfold- 
ing, and it was admitted that his widow hada claim 
against either Davenport or Winstanley. His 
widow brought the action against Davenport, 
and the Judge awarded her 200l. compensa- 
tion against him. Davenport then brought 
Winstanley in as a third party under the Act as 
being the person liable, and the County Court Judge 
held that Winstanley was liable to indemnify 
Davenport, and made an order to that effect. The 
learned counsel said that the question turned upon 
Section 4 of the Act. [n the present case Daven- 
port was the “undertaker” of the whole building, 
therefore the applicant had a clear right under the 
section against Davenport, and that right was un- 
disputed. The question was, whether Davenport 
had the right to be indemnified by Winstanley. 
His point was that Winstanley never could have 
been liable to the applicant, and first, because he 
was not the “undertaker” of the building. Win— 
stanley could only be liable in one of three states of 
circumstances, Viz., either under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act as the “undertaker” of the 
building, which he was certainly not; secondly, 
under the Employers' Liability Act of negligence— 
there was no attempt to show negligence at all; 
and, lastly, if he was liable at common law, 
which he was not. 

In answer to Lord Justice Smith, Mr. Ruegg 


stated that the scaffolding from which Cooper fell 
belonged to Winstanley. 

Lord Justice Smith: There was no evidence that 
the scatiolding was put up negligently by Win- 
stanley ? 

Mr. Ruegg : No evidence at all. 

Mr. C. A. Russell, Q.C., for the respondent Daven- 
port, said that the question was not before the 
County Court Judge at all. 

Mr. Ruegg submitted that before Davenport 
could get indemnity from Winstanley he must prove 
that the latter was an “undertaker” within the 
meaning of Section 4 of the Act. The Court of 
Appeal had already decided that in the case of Cass 
v. Butler (reported in the Builder of March 3). 

Mr. Russell said that the matter was of consider- 
able importance. The decision of the Court in the 
case of Cass г. Butler was that the only right of 
action which the workman had under the Act was 
against the general contractor, and that he did not 
have an option of suing either the general con- 
tractor or the sub-contractor. He had to sue the 
general contractor, leaving that person to recover 
trom the sub-contractor if he could. 

Lord Justice Romer observed that the whole point 
had been argued out in the case of Cass v. Butler. 
This was really covered ground. The learned 
counsel would have to show that a “ sub-con- 
tractor " was an “ undertaker " within the Act. 

Mr. Russell : No, I say that independently of Sec- 
tion 4 a sub-contractor comes within the definition 
of “ undertaker.” 

Lord Justice Romer: Undertaker in the case of 
a building means the person undertaking “ the con- 
struction, repair, or demolition." You are not 
entitled, for the purpose of construing the Act, 
to strike out Section 4 as if ít Lad never been in. 

Mr. Russell said that the Court had held in the 
case of Mason v. A. R. Dean, Limited (Moore & 
Sons, Limited), reported in the Builder of Feb- 
ruary 24, that more persons than one could be 
“undertakers.” 

Lord Justice Smith pointed out that A. R. Dean, 
Limited, were “undertakers,” inasmuch as they had 
taken a substantial part of the contract direct from 
the building-owner under powers reserved in Messrs. 
Moore & Sons contract. 

Mr. Russell remarked that he only cited the case 
for the purpose of showing that there could be 
more than one contractor engaged in the construc- 
tion of a building. The learned counsel submitted 
that their lordships could very well decide this case 
favourably to his client, and still allow their decision 
in Cass v. Butler to stand. He contended that the 
words in Section 4 “ provided that the undertakers 
shall be entitled to be indemnitied by any other 
person who would have been liable independently 
of this section," gave Davenport tbe right to be in- 
demnified by Winstanley. 

Lord Justice Smith : Must you not show that he 
was liable independently of the section ? 

Lord justice Romer: That you can only do by 
making out that the sub-contractor was the “ under- 
taker." 

Mr. Russell stated that as it appeared their lord- 
ships were against him on the point, he would not 
waste the time of the Court further. 

Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, said that, 
having regard to the decision of the Court in the 
case of Cass v. Butler, the point taken by Mr. 
Russell was not open to him. In that case the 
Court had decided point blank that a sub-contractor 
was not an "undertaker" within the meaning of 
the Act. That was undoubtedly what the Court 
decided, and he and his learned brothers gave 
reasons for that decision. He now saw no reason 
to quarrel with those reasons any more than with 
the decision itself. Не thought that the County 
Court Judge ought not to have ordered the in- 
demnity, and that the appeal oupht to be allowed. 

Lord Justices Collins and Roiner concurred, and 
the appeal was accordingly allowed, with costs. 


[Ed 


RECENT PATENTS; 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


23,0806.—A SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR USE IN 
CASE OF FIRE: G. Nobes.—For automatically shut- 
ting otf gas supply a fusible wire, which is laid 
throughout the building, carries a conical valve; 
above the valve is a spiral spring, which, together 
with a weight upon the valve rod, will close the 
valve when the wire becomes fused. The valve's 
casing is fixed in the main supply pipe, 

23,702.— ASPHALT FOR PAVING, &c.: FJ. HW. 
Pattison.—Rotary agitators апа double bottoms, 
to serve as either water or steam jackets, are titted 
in the heating vessels. Condensed water returns 
into the boiler, but if a temperature only a little 
above roo deg. C. is needed, the pass-cock should 
be closed so that the steam shall condense until the 
jackets are filled. The apparatus may be mounted 
upon wheels for purposes of paving operations. 

23,754.-—BRUSH AND SIMILAR HANDLES: L. М, 
Cooper. A split ferrule made, say, ot sheet steel, and 
having rows of teeth and turned-in lugs, is devised 
for fixing the brush's handle on to the stock, with 
which some of the teeth engage, whilst the other 
teeth—whose points turn inwards—~engage with the 
handle, the lugs are intended to prevent the lower 
edge from cutting the stock. 
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23,779.—AÀN APPLIANCE FOR HAND - TOOLS: 
А. F. І. Haverkamp.—A thumb-screw fixes the 
Screw-driver or boring-bit to a sleeve to which a 
rod, that freely turns in the sleeve, loosely joins 
а cross-handle; to the sleeve is pinned a crown 
ratchet-wheel with which engage the teeth of a 
washer that slides, but does not turn, upon the 
squared portion and is forced downwards with a 
spring ; the tool rotates in only one direction when 
the cross-handle is turned to and fro without re- 
moval of the workman's hand, whilst the direction 
is governed by the ratchet mechanism of the tool 
he uses, 

23,792.—APPARATUS FOR FLUSHING: W. H. Doyle. 
--А screw cap presses upon the ring valve of the 
water-pressure cylinder, a valve which is joined to 
another valve that carries a piston's connecting-rod 
enables, under normal circumstances, the water to 
enter from the inlet into the cylinder through 
aligned openings, and to force down the two valves 
and the piston ; but the second valve and the piston 
are to be raised by the action of a fork upon a fluted 
spindle and the former valve, so that water will flow 
to the outlet; when a flush has occurred the two 
valves become closed, and without concussion, as 
the water slowly escapes. Siphonical action into the 
flusher is prevented by the admission of air into the 
pan passing the ball valve and tlap. The flap be- 
comes closed with the rise of water in the pan, and 
if the flap fails to act the ball-valve seals theair- 
inlet by a return to its seat. 

23,814.—SASH FASTENINGS: F. Martin. — The 
sashes are fastened to loosesliding stiles on one side 
of the frame by means of pivotted spring catches 
adapted to engage with slotted plates and to draw 
the sash stiles firmly against the sliding stiles ; the 
sashes are also hinged on to loosely sliding stiles 
upon the frame's other side. If it is desired to turn 
the sashes inwards upon their hinges, the upper 
sash should be lowered, when the loose stiles will 
not be lifted by the weights, as a pivotted retaining- 
bar is turned across the frame and engages with a 
catch ; a key that fits into sockets in spindles of the 
catches turns back the spring catches. 


23,841.—A BRAKE FOR USE WITH CRANES: 
F. B. Reid.—The contrivance consists of an especial 
form of Weston's brake which shall automatically 
control the load's descent. The driving pinion is 
mounted upon a sleeve which is screwed on to the 
main shaft, friction discs keyed to the pulley and 
the sleeve respectively are placed between the two 
end caps. As the shaft begins to revolve the caps 
approach one another, thereby causing the brake 
to operate by locking the shaft, the caps, the pulley, 
and the sleeve together, whilst the load is restrained 
from falling too soon by means of the ditferential 
band brake. The brake is freed and the load 
descends, when the shaft is turned accordingly, 
until the driving-pinion's rotation causes the brake 
to act again. | 

23,030 —BEVELS : C. D. Benn. - Of a right-angled 
blade one side is marked with inches, and the other 
with feet, to a scale of one inch to the foot in each 
case, a cross- stock made of two flanged parts has 
distance- pieces at its ends which form a slot along 
nearly its entire length, the flanges are marked with 
scales that correspond with those upon the arms of 
the blade, which is to be clamped in any desired 
position by means of screw clips that move in the 
slot of each piece of the stock. 


23,944.—GLAZING TILES, &c. : W. & F. Burton. 
Tiles, plaques, &c., are fastened to a wheel's rim 
and then passed through a vessel which contains the 
glazing-solution, a brush or scraper, held upwards 
with a spring and retained at the required distance 
from the tile by means of cams that act upon the 
arms of the scraper, removes all superfluous plaze ; 
a rod or spindle of the spring clip that holds the 
tile upon the wheel engages with a sloped surface or 
cam and so automatically frees the dipped tile as it 
is brought in front of the delivery board, an over- 
flow pipe serves to regulate the level of the plaze 
which may also be agitated by the revolving wheel. 

23,90 1.—TESTING LIGHT IN WORKSHOPS, SCHOOLS, 
&c.: H. Cohn.—The apparatus consists of a test- 
board which is to be viewed through a set of grey or 
smoke-coloured glasses arranged upon pivots so 
that they can be turned out of the way with finger- 
pieces, the data required are supplied by the number 
of glasses through which the matter upon the test- 
board is read by the observer. 

23,900.—MIXING CEMENT, CONCRETE, MORTAR, 
&c.: F. B. Gilbreth.—The bottom of an inclined 
trough is closed with a plate at the top, and the 
bottom is shaped into a receiver whose mouth can 
be closed with a shovel,a series of bars is laid 
across the trough's front, and within it is seta range 
of cross-bars with cross-shelves, sloping down wards, 
the component parts of the mortar, &c., are thrown 
into a hopper at the higher end of the trough, and 
water is admitted through a spray pipe fixed a short 
distance below the grating of the hopper. 

23,081.— WATERPROOF AND ACID-PROOF Cox- 
pounps: F. H. W. Stringfellow.—A composition із 
made of ground glass, pumice, flint, and similar 
materials mixed with pitch, shellac, bitumen, india- 
rubber, or other binding agents and, it may be, a 
fibrous organic material such as peat-tibre, paper, 
&с., or an inorganic material such as asbestos, The 
compound is described as being serviceable for 

ung metal, wood, stone, brick, paper-boards, &c., 
з well as for electrical purposes, for making cis- 


terns, tanks, and tubing, for lining and coating 
pipes and tubes, and for many similar objects. 
24,002.—ACETYLENE: I.. Troubétzkoy.— Within 
an open cylindrical casing, enlarged at its top and 
having a partition across its lower end, is placed a 
tubular holder which encloses an auxiliary con- 
tainer, inside which is a set of carbide holders 
which fit the one within the one beneath it. The 
annular space between the outer casing and the 
tubular holder contains water, into which dips 
the open end of a tubular casing fitted with sup- 
porting brackets (to rest upon the enlargement of 
the outer casing) and a partition which forms an 
upper water-chamber, from which water passes 
through a bent pipe (fitted with an outside valve) 
into the topmost carbide holder, A projection from 
the hanging rod of the bell of the gasometer acts as 
the bell rises upon a curved rod so as to regu- 
late the supply of water through the outside valve 
of the bent pipe already mentioned. For re-charg- 
ing the carbide - holders the outlet valve on the 
gas-pipe is closed, and the tubular casing is lifted up. 
24,007. — BURNERS FOR INCANDESCENT GAS: 
IL. Facquinet.— The mixing tube, shaped somewhat 
like an hour glass, is mounted upon the nozzle by a 
lock nut, so as to allow a variation in the supply of 
air, the tube's upper part is closed with a spreader 
in the shape of two cones joined at their bases, the 
admixture of gas and air impinging upon the 
lower cone. The upper cone serves to elongatethe 
flame, and a pilot jet may be furnished by means 
of a pipe to lead from the gas-fitting underneath a 
chamber in which isa valve that will remain closed 
until a full pressure of gas is obtained. 
24,071.—HINGED SLIDING SASHES: McCall's 
Sliding-Hinge Window Company, & W. McCall.— 
Plates that engage with clips fastened to the frame 
hold within their channels the strips to which the 
balance-weight cords are secured, each sash is 
hinged to one of the strips, whilst to the other strip 
is fastened a short angle-plate for engagement with 
another similar plate upon the other side of the 
former strip. For swinging the window inwards 
upon its hinges a plate is turned up, the plate being 
hinged on to the frame and capable of moving within 
aright angle, This plate is stopped by the latter 
strip when the window is raised, and the two angle 
plates become disengaged when the sash is lifted 


still higher. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRI DAV. MARCH 16. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section ).—Mr. 
W. E. Dobson оп “Тһе Church of St. Francis, Assisi. A 
Study in Colour Decoration." 7 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offtcers).— 
Mr. Charles Jones on “ Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse." 8 p.m. 
` Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students' visit to 
the Cathedral Works in progress at Asbley- place, West- 
minster. Assemble at the works at 2. 30. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for 
Officers).—Inspection at the 
Works, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 

Royal Institution, —The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“ Polarised Light." III. зр.т. 

People's Palace Architectural Society.—Mr, Tanner on 

History of Home Drainage." 7.30 p.m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to the 
Catholic Cathedral, Westminster, by permission of his 
Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. Meeting at Archbishop's 
House, Carlisle-place, at 3.30 p.m, 


Sanitary 
Sewage and Destructor 


MONDAY, MARCH 19. 


Royal Institute of British A *cAitects.—(1) A special 
general meeting to confirm, as required by Clause 33 ofthe 
Charter, the resolutions respecting changes in By-laws 25, 
29, and 3o, passed at the special general meeting of 
March 5. (2) The tenth general meeting (ordinary) of the 
session to read papers on ‘ Ancient Lights " by Messrs. 
J. Fletcher Moulton, Q. C., M. P., F. R. S., J. Douglass 
Mathews, and Beresford Pite. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures.) Mr. E. Sanger 
Shepherd on “ Photography of Colour." III. 8 .m. 

Sanitary [Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Offcers).— 
Dr. Reginald Dudfield, M.A., on “Тһе Practical Duties 
of a Sanitary Inspector." 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. — Messrs. E. С. 
Norice and A. W. Street on Local Building Stones.” 

p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Elec- 
tion of officers, Anuual report. 6. 30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MARCH ao. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Mr. F. W. Bidder 
on “Тһе Great Central. Railway Extension Northern 
Division; " (2) Mr. F. Douglas Fox on “ Тһе Great Cen- 
tral Railway Extension—Southern Division." 8 p.m. 

Royal Victoria Hall, Watcrloo-road.— Professor Frank 
Clowes on * Nature's Scavengers.” 8. 30 p.m. 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 7 astitution.—Twenty- 
seccnd annual dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
6.45 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ivcland.—Mr. G. M. 
Ross, M. A., on “ Domestic Water Supply." 8 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 


Society of Arts.—8& p.m. 

British Archeological Association. 
Lovett on 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
—Factory and workshop legislation as it affects the Sani- 
tary Inspector. 8 p.m. 

Builders: Foremen and 
—Ordinary meeting of the members, 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland. Visit to the 
Dolphin’s Barn Brick Company's works. 3 p.m. 


/ — Mr. Edward 
Records and Accounts by Wooden Tallies.” 


Clerks оу Works! Institution. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 22. 
Institution of Electrical Exgineers.—Mrt. E. J. Wade 
m. 


on “ Storage Battery Problems." 8p 


The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—(1) Ad. 
journed discussion on the two following papers:—" Im. 

roveinents in the Longworth Power-hammer,” by Mr. 
Ernest Samuelson ; and Portable Pneumatic Tools,” 


Mr. Ewart C. Amos. 


(2) Mr. B. Donkin on “ An И 


roved Glass Revealer, for Studying Condensation in 
Seam Еріне Cylinders and Rendering the Effects 


Visible," 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 
Architectural A ssociation.—(1) Special meeting to con- 


firm some verbal alterations in the by-laws, 


p.m 


(2) Mr. Н. C. Corlette on The Decoration of Churche.' 


7.30 p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meting) - 
Mr. J. W. Cross on “Тһе Development of the Modem 


Locomotive Engine.” 8 p.m. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficert)— 
Lecture by Mr. W. Hunting. 8 p.m. 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Architectural Crafts. 
men's Society.—Mr. Alex. Davie on " The Practice of 


Measuring." 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 
People's Palace Architectural Society.— Visit to St. 


Paul's Cat hedral. 


Royal Inttitution.— Ihe Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 


M.A., on Polarised Light." IV. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations n: 
utfa 


3 p.m. 


Officers).—Inspection at the Sewage 


Barking. 3p. 
Edinburgh 


Sanitary 
II Works, 
m. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to Don 


bristle House and Grounds and smell house in grounds. 
Dundee Institute of Archilecture.—Lecture by Mr. 


A. M. S. Richardson. 7 p.m. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
& 1. d. 
White Sea : first yellow deals. . 17 10 о 
Second do 16 0 0 
Third doo wa ECC YR 13 0 0 
Battens, 408., 308., and 155, less res- 
Petersb та yellow deals 15 0 0 
ers s *9 99 9-8 
Second do. emende СУ 10 0 
Battens, 30s. and sos. less respec: 
ti А 
Petersburg, white deals .......... 12 O 0 
Do. white battens .............. 9 10 0 
Riga white deals “........ш-т10 О 0 
Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 о o 
Third do. 6208 ee 02e 00990 0280200 08 14 [*] 9 
Fourth do. о % % % % ‚ꝙ оо чо 12 10 0 
Fifth do. eee ооооовое 11 10 0 
Battens, 3065. к, and 108. 
respectively. 
Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 11 o o 
Battens, ros. 55. less respec. 
tively. 
Whitewood, 5 to ro pet cent. less, 
Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 o o 
Thir do. Oe 0808 6002464880668 00 65 7 15 0 
мош 40, Edd 5. - 7 10 Q 
itew 106. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
40 S essen 0 15 9 
Brack eee ese (EEES О 19 9 
JEn ce Pine deals, &c., per 
Bri ht and 5 $1 0 0 
pos T " эт ents.. 14 0 0 
and i" regular sizes 16 о о 
n n oddments „ I1 0 0 
sue$ 10 0 O 
i к oddments . 8100 
sizes ооо 
j 4 aa c doe 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, regular sizes . 10 10 0 
Second 98 егееесееоелвевеге 9 15 9 
Third 99 ene 9 10 0 
F 9 6. % % % „„ „„ 9 о 0 
Oddments and battens at 208., 108., 
7s. 6d., and *. less res ively, 
New Brunswick Spruce deals, &c. 9 10 0 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 9 o o 
United States pitch pine planks and 
boards *94.966069009609009€0990609020259 II 0 0 
Pre Boards, per square 
1$ by 63 and 7 in. 1st yellow .... 3 : 
s РРР 
I by 6} and 7 in. rst & ess 10 0 
ө ТЩ its 92 
" " OW ases 9:9 
қ н  » White 8 о 
B by 64 & 7in. ust & and yellow 7 д 
5 and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
: Vibe ooved, tongued, and 
beaded)..... КЕМЕГЕ са 8 6 
3 by 6} and 7 in. and yellow an : 
white (ditto).......... —À 7 
@ by 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow and Ў 
one is E 6 
and 7 in. and yellow 
5 6 0 
Narrower widths at 10 per cent. less. 
zrd quality at ı5 per cent. less than 
and. 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber 
per load 
Best middli ng ꝙ 31509 
Good middling and Second — 3 5 9 
Common middl ing 3 9 9 
Undersized ....... * 2 3 — 30 5 
Swedish and Norwegian ВаШө.... 2 10 


* The prices named are for the wood 


landed in the docks. Ten per cent., 


be added in order to arrive at the current ii 


as import 


ed and 


approximately, should 
ade prices 


CMS 


MARCH 17, 1900.) 
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PRICES CURRENT (Contin 


Baltic Oak Timber— 
Паш and Stetin Lage o 
ebec Timber per load 
procede i ее 590040 об 0.5 5.0 e 6 ов мә 
Oak 4.06985 99 SEALE SETE 9.0 5» 9 aD 
Elm me GS ha Cees Geese 906 9 & 9 à 9.9 9 9 Го 
1710 ees 
Wai ^ log, 18 . 
ainscot, 15 cu = 
Grown (Eng ‘Dutch 


Riga and Danzig ..-...---.---- 
Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ 
Oak Sure per mille full size pipe 
wn әзегевеегевегеее 

Brack *9*9o969 9486000006000 9-900920 се 
Boris, аре "Barrel (nominal). 
United States, Pipe жәгегеееееее 
Hogshead, extra beavy and double 
extra ое 


Greenh 


Nicaragua, do «ccce 
кагарпа ( «ғ%-вегвеве%ес ес 
Tabasco, do. эегегеееееееовееевс 
Бап йо. se %%% % „%% „%% sees „%“ 
anama, 09» 26 %%% % % % % % %᷑i“t om 64 
FFF 


„ „ 6 6% „%%% сева %%% „% ste se 929 


do. оосо оооо герееве 
W Tod gs эже 

u erican e.c ppe @6 6-84 68 
Do. o. (planks and boards) RA a 
Italian, per foot superficial ...... 
Black Ч шыр ot Cube. 


i foot cube.. 
жа ee Ae ee aad n ) 


Sequoia (Californian red wood), per 

I 
егі eves ean 

sor cam (planks 250 


N 3 2222 . de з) 


Н евз ооовес вето вв 

.. “.. eich, 
Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair.. 
Degame par. 


METALS. 


Ікон--Ріш, in Scotland... ton 
i elsh, in London —— 
Do. do. at works in Wales...... 
Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 
Corrun— British cake and ingot .. 
Best selected «5900920520099 9-099008 
Sheets, 507006 .......,. $599 9.9 
Chili 


% % % %%% %% %% % %% % % овоогоо 


YELLOW METAL mE 


ued), 


L sd. £ s.d. 


8 бело Ou 
GO GO OOo oo 


BW UU CoU) A: یں دیا‎ 
м 
ooo mo NaN 
оо 


м 94 


% ona 
м 
"oo 


м 
ш ч O 
“з CA 

м 

92 300300030 
ooooo 


lel 

* 

“ 
ооо 
ооо 


""-"oouwwooooooooo 


м 


оо ооооодоооооооооо 
La 


o0000 
миоми м 


ооо 
сох) UA 
ооо 


о 

м 

(А 
00060030002 


Spanish ——— P ni 16 15 о 
English Com. Brands .......... 1617 6 
Sheet, English, 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
and upwards ............... 18 7 6 
IDG lec acia тесе IB I7 б 
Zinc—En: lish sheet e000 оо РОЙ 27 о о 
Vieille Montagne .............. 28 10 0 
реПег ....................... 2115 О 
TiN—Straits .................... 140 O 0 
Australian evcsec9sos mececeecece 140 О О 
English Ingots ................ 144 O 0 
Banca овооов оо en eave eeseeen ee ое о о о 
Billiton as a» ao "25060907299 af о о 9 
OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, perton.. 26 10 o 
n m » in rums, per gal. о 2 4 
Boiled ,, „ in pipes, perton., 28 10 O 
"ps » іп drums, per gal. o а 6 
TaAn--S eeevoaneenen ae 1 6 6 
Archangel...... ——Á— Ж О О 
Turpentine, in barrels, per cwt. .. 2 2 0 
T in drums, per gal. .... о 3 4 
Genuine Ground English White 
Lead ..... Wd prb Es TERN 25 10 o 
Red Lead !!! 22 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... o 8 o 


BRICKS, &c. 

d 

Hard Stocks .... 

Rough Stocks an 
Grizal 


es 29 © „; n 


ә 
O 
оосоо 
8 


84 o „ T 


Stretchers...... 260 o 
Headers ........ 240 
Quoins and Bull. 

55 340 о „ T 


x ers. 240 о 

Quoins and Bull- i ш 

ОТЕТ .. 280 0 
PE MU 


30 о 
uality 
ipped 


Seconds 
White and 
Salt Glazed 


49 0 


w л өз U) № A 4 ج‎ 
owowo әз ооо оо о 


4 


3 Оло Wh AAU 


EE 


ABSA 


м fad 
о QU 


собосооососооосоосоо 


ооо 00000 оо 


м 


озы 
оо о NO o 
оо Жосол 
oo 


м 
оноооо 


мы 
оой ё 


00000000 


ооо 


5 


»4 
ооо 


ме эмодозалмоооооооо 


вх... 


Q ч 


„4 м 
л ооло 


оооооооооо 


O0 0 000000 


ооо 


om 902000000 


мо О 


мә 


Lamm 
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Ооо OO ш м соил к» Сл (л 
* سو‎ 


oooooocoo ооо одонооо о 


9 0330030000000 


O00 0 030000 0 
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o per thousand alongside, in river. 


» Т 
at railway depót. 


” 


per thousand less than best. 


93 iF ” ?9 
per thousand at railway dep бї. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


8. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ d, delivered. 
Thames Balle. 6 6 „ 

Best Portland Cement ........ 34 o per ton ” 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o 


ы . s ” 3 е 
Мотек.--Тһе cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ........ . 125. od. per yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 
STONE. 

: s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly, depét. 
Bath n" .... 7 ” T) 
Beer 33 es I 6) 15 » 
Grinshill 85 .... I IO is ” 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 з " 
расе Dale ii 2 14 5 T 
Red Corsehill » 2 5 n” ” 
Red Mansfield ,, 2 4i j н 


Hard York 5 


2 10 45 
біп. sawn both sides 


per ft. super. 


at rly. depot. 


Ш landings, to sizes 5.4. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 27 
» is біп. Rubbed Ditto. 2 10) „ 
» " 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 js 
ji ўз 3 in. self-faced Ditto о 9 
SLATES. 
in. in. Ж s.d. 


20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 


7 t seconds „ 10150 T » 
16x 8 best » 6 26 i А 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 

doc bx .. 1018 o ʻi ss 
16x 8 » » 6 oo » » 
20X10 best Eureka un- 

fading green..... 11 2 6 зі - 
16x 8 55 m 6150 ” » 
20X10 Permanent green 

and Sedan green 10 оо - S 
16x 8 » 57 8 12 6 n” „ 

TILES. 


s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 4o 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. s 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per 1,000 i 
Hip and valley tiles. 4 о per doz. " 


— —— 


6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 1.— By WHEELER & Son (at Chelsea). 


Chelsea.—18, Park-walk, u.t. 594 yrs., g.r. 74. 
E S c 
W Union-st., u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. 44. 45., 
. NT | 

25 and 26, West-st., т. 584. ; also i. g. r. 147. 105., 
u.t. 23] yrs., g.r. 152, with reversion ....... . 


By WorsroLp & HAYWARD (at Dover). 
Dover, Kent.—16, Maison Dieu-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., 
g. r. 54. 5s. Weise алы О ағады 
ss,. ⁰ sexe ae 
2, Liverpool-st., u.t. 32 yrs., g. T. 14, 443. 
March 2. —By BRODIE, Тімвѕ, & Co. 
Islington.—68, Arlington-st., u. t. 364 yrs., g. r. 52. 
ОДРЕ ОРС ИИИ 8 
By Hunter & HUNTER. 
Kensington.—1, Pembridge-sq., f. i. 
South Kensington.—g, Cornwall Mews South, u.t. 
61$ yrs., B-r. 18/........................... 
March 5.—By CHADWICK & Sons. 
East Molesey, Surrey.—1 and 


r. 652, 
: By Messrs. KEMSLEY. 
Brentwood, Essex. – Qucen's-rd., the Corn Mill 
and 2 a., f. 
Queen's-rd., three enclosures of building land, 
8 a. хг. 20 E lec ueke vk ЛКК Qe MD 
y 


2, Bridge-rd., c., 


Norwood.—2o, Court-rd., u. t. 76 yrs., р.г. 134. 
Pimlico.—109, Alderney-st., и. 32 yrs. g. r. 
BE TOS; Т. Воо Vis er жаз ere NES gd 

By Frev. THOMPSON & Son (on Premises). 
Bla 1, Lancs.—Church-st., &c., the Empire 
Theatre of Varieties and Music Hall, area 


5 ое ое св 


March 6.—By DEUENHANM, Tewson, & Co. 
Stratford.—Broadway, f.g.r. 52, reversion in 
95 yrs Dm 55545 
Frederick-st., &c., f.g.r. 220l., reversion іп 
JJJJ......ͤ eee a ae таныс 
Brighton, Sussex. —37, West-st., f., г. 1754. 

. By BEALE & Capps. 

Notting Hill.—5, Chapel-rd., u. t. 65 yrs., gr. 
8/. Ве OE r eee 
Bayswater is Portobello-rd., u.t. 394 yrs., g.r. 
„% лалы eoa dd cR Ares ds dudes 
49 and 50, Archer-st., u. t. 44 Yrs., g. r. 147. 14s., 
77 costs p rte тамы ыла qaa de 
82, Ledbury-rd., u. t. 47 yrs., g. T. 87. 8s., г. соё. 
Notting Hill.—137, Blenheim-cres., f., e.r. 757. .. 
Vernon Mews, a range of stabling, with engine 
house, &c., u. t. 51 yrs,, g. r. sl. г. 60. 
Kensington. —82, 88, go, 92, 100, 102, 108, and 110, 
Chesterton-rd., u. t. 75 yrs., gr. 72l., r. 3534. 145. 


аэ за» 


e 8 
By C. W. DAviks & Son. 
1А арау Ti Seymour-rd., u. t. 96 yrs., р.г. 
Ji 
Clerkenwell 7s Myddleton-st., u.t. 113 yrs., g.r. 
аел bol ĩ oe е араа ТЕРМЕ 
Hackney.—43, Darnley-rd., u.t. 37 yrs, g. r. 
ЛОЗЕ ББ ана ʒ жож REX OE 


Holloway.—9 and 13, Sonderburg-rd., u. t. 63 yrs., 
Bor. 18/.,т. o 8 

By FLEURET, бом, & ADAMS. 
Mile End.—14 to 19, Lincoln.st., f., r. 208. 
Stoke Newington.—34, Bouverie-rd., u. t. 573 yr»., 
РЛІ ерер mům! ы 


Margate, Kent.—10, Vicarage-cres., a r. бой. .. 


Жбоо 
220 


579 


325 


350 


3,150 


470 
939 


Holloway.—47, Hartham-rd., u.t. 56} yrs., g.r. 


74., e.t. қой........... . 2.....з 4560 
| By W. B. HALLETT. 
Stoke Newington.—33, Lordship Pk., u.t. 73} 
YTS., g. T. 104. IOS. .......................... 1,500 
Ву VicToR VAUGHAN. 
Catford.—Ravensbourne Pk., Brook Lodge and 
Ҙ of an acre, f. ............. 3 1,350 
Bays water. Ledbury-rd., i. g. r. aol, u. t. 431 YTS, 
т 6» een “еоеевееееесезгеееевеве eseeen оа 608 230 


g. r. 74. 4 
kulbam. 46 Fernhurst-rd., u.t. 89 yrs., g. r. 67., 
r. . „ E „%ĩ—ů „„ „ „ „„ ве оо „% „ „%%% „% „% „%: оа 22598 во эое 400 
By Bowron. PEGRAM, & BuCKMASTER (at Walham 
reen). 
Putney.—22 and 23, Mexfield-rd., u.t. 91 YTS., 


g.r. 127., r. 664. 


Hammersmith.—31, Brecon-rd., u.t. 87 vrs., g. r. А 
Де DELL AR E 8 Я 275 
. March 7. —By LEOPOLD FARMER. 
Kilburn.—10 and 12, Harvist-rd., u.t. 91d yrs., 
g. r. 244., r. 1104... ..... 22 e ees 1,050 
Hampstead. — 209, Adelaide- rd., u. t. 524 yrs., 
i OR: E T ren eddie 630 
By HAROLD GRIFFIN. 
A York-rd., u. t. 25 yrs., g. r. s£., r. 
5 . -ео-еғгеееееевегоеоге “еегегсесееееоеееесеге eee оо 
2, Kersley-st., u. t. 77 yrs., g. r. Bl, r. 34 аваа 5% e 
2, Orkney-st., u. t. 62 угэ., g. r. 4L, r. 30 ...... 210 
99, Battersea Park- rd., f., r. 367. 88, .......... 365 
: By DoucLas Younc & Co. 
Wimbledon. — Pelham-rd., Dale House, f., e.r.75/ 1,120 
Clapham.—62, Studley-rd., u. t. 37} yrs., gr. 12, 
er. 48/........ RTT ee ore eee 525 
„By BLAKE & CARPENTER (at Croydon). 
Addiscombe.—Lebanon-rd., 58 plots of building 
land, f. (in lots) ...... 3 e 5,778 
Croydon.—Coombe-rd., 3 plots of building land, f. 778 


Contractions used im these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold grouad rent: i. g. r. for 
proved ground-rent ; g.r. for тоште, г. for rent; 
f. ior freehold ; c. for copyhold ; for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum: yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 

uare ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard. 


SES 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. D. (Amounts should have been Stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot unaertake to 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond me i 
меп nane been duplicated for other journals ete NOT 


We are compelled to decline pointin 
giving addresses, i К йаа 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article i 
: | article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
All communications regarding liter and isti 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR "aee: 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel business 


matters should be add 
mof to the Editor ^ dressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 


———————MÁM 
TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion und i i 
should be addressed to The Editor," and non ара 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, {өй any list in which the lowest Tender is under 

n ш some exc i 
А eptional cases and for special 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


return rejected communi- 


ABINGDON.—For the supply of Har 


ы hi 
tons), for the Rural District Council :— tshill stone (3,200 


Jee's Ааш ranite Co., Hartshill, 
per ton unbroken.................. . 6d. 
Ditto, per ton broken ue od 10 iis a 
Judkin's Exors., N uneaton, per ton | Ein 
unbroken ........................ 
Ditto, per ton broken. А 24. 
Boon & Son, per ton unbroken ...... 5. 1 id. 
Ditto, per ton broken. n 8d. 
Hartshill Quarry Co., Hartshill, per 575 
ton unbroken.. .............. Dados 88. od. to 6d 
Ditto, per ton broken............ 105, 6d. to s ad. 


— — 


ly of Hartshill stone and 
District Council: — 
Atherstone, per 


ABING DON. For the supp 
flints for the Culham Rural 
Hartsbill Quarry Co., 

ton unbroken 


e ........... 108. 3d. s. 
| Do. per ton broken.............. IIS. od. to E iem 

Jee’s Granite, Lt., Atherstone, per ton | 
а 155 1 0 D HCM M 12$. toros, 24, 

Я Ren 115. 2d. 
W. D Boon & Son, Nuneaton, per NONIS UNE 
ton unbroken ............... em » ба 
о. per ton broken.............. is os 
C. Abell, Nuneaton, unbroken ...... gs. 94. 
о. broken ................ ae 115. 34 
FCC 

BROMLEY (Kent) .— For sewering, levelling, &c. 


alter’s-yard, for the Urban District Council :— 
W. Wadey ...... £502 2 10 | Mowlem & Co. 
Westminster* £458 o o 


BURSLEM.-— For the erection of | 
for the Wolstanton and Burslem был” Y. 


Mr. W. H 
Wall : - iti 
аа Queen-street, Burslem. Quantities by 
W. Cooke 1,854 | Grant & Sons 

Bennett Bros. . a жын 78 C. W. Machin .. И en 185 
Yorke & Goodwin 1,626 Cooke .......... 1,499 

H. Ford ........ 1,616 J. Longden, Burs 
C. Smith .......... 1,599 EH. ood эу, 469 


I, 
[Scc also page 279. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Ry lad 
*Public Library, Reading Room, &c. es09920000900904600000000099«4 I. ot Wight C.C. Tech. Ed. Com. ... 501. an © вового *€9900010000060€902990*090000000908 990 .00000000000206%00000099964409006900004 April 30 
MO CHOOIS ci cdsvesecacheessiceansaeveses .4.. 4...-. 4%0.!ш... % „„ ve Governors, Bury Grammar Schools 1002. ; 601. ; 301. 1%694%5588004598989994449%9499800800440460456980089904500 808004664004 44% June 1 
CONTRACTS. ü 
| 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by اا‎ 
Cottage, Bala, North Wales evecses 00000 00000000 Great Western Railway Company G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W 60% 000600008 000060000 006006 % e Mar. % 
Two Cottages, Yealmpton, Devon ҚОМ SUR rU do. do. do. 
Bathing Houses, &c., East of Promenade Ріег............ Plymouth Corporation ........ бё» J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices . . . . . . . . . ..“ do. 
Granite, &c. (1,200 tons) ............. e cds DOE КЕМЕР Downham Market (Norfolk) R. D. C. Н. Aran Workhouse, Downham Market ...... —— ВЕ @0› 
Broken Granite (2,000 tons), &. „ e Dover Town Council .................. Е. W. Knocker, Castle Hill House, Dover ......................... 8 do. 
Outfall Sewer, Burn- road mM M" West Hartlepool Corporation J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, Town Hall . . . . . . . . do. 
Granite and бгахеі.................................. ба vais Sculcoates (Hull) R.D.C...... ..........| А. Greaves, Surveyor, Hessle, Hull.............. FF sios SEEN RO ыша б do. 
Alterations to Angel Hotel, Grantham ...... ОЗИ an Lr sai ead MA J. Hutchinson, Manthorpe Lodge, Grantham....................... rins do 
*Making-up Воадйв........................................... Vati senis Lewisham Board of Works Surveyor's De ment, Town Hall, Catford ....... — do. 
*Works and Materials ............................... Қ 8 do. ces, Town Hall, Catford ...........................................2..1..1... do. 
Shops and Stores, Berry-street, Belfast ............. TM . Н. Seaver, Architect, 128, Royal-avenue, Belfast ......... —M— Mar. 21 
Additions to Hall, Rosemary-atreet, Belfast. . ꝗ : Е Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast .............................. 0% 
Lodge at Hospital ebat ыз» — dn Blaby & Wigston Joint Hosp. Bd.] R. J. Stephens, Architect, Belvoir-street, Leicester. . . .. . . do. 
Schools, Cacrau, Maesteg. e e Cwmdu School Board Е. W. Burnett, Architect, Tondu, Wales ...................... —À do 
Road Stene (3,220 tons) ............... F Leamington R. D. C. . .. ..... C. H. Passman, 48, Bedford- street, Leamington. ... . ... . .. . . do. 
Surveyor's terials 66%, %%% 6 „ „6% 60 0 %%% % % 6 60 %% % %%% %% „ „ 66 6 6% 66 %„%%„% Readin Corporation ооооеввосеооооеоо е Ј. Вожеп, Civil E neer, Town Hall ...ш-:00%00-00 өше» 809:9%00460001000» 90% do 
*Paving Streets, &с.................... НОЛЕ e N Bt. Saviour’s Board of Works ......| Surveyor, Offices, Emerson- street, Bankside, S.E................. — do. 
Alterations to Church & Manse, Sixmilecross, Lon'derry а ; А. inson, Architect, Richmond-street, Londonderry. ... Mar. 2 
Pair of Villas, Ovenden, near BE eo scere СООО ИНА M. Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax ...... REN do. 
Foundations, Engine-room, & ........... eerie | Plymouth Corporation. . . . . ... . . J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices ........................| do. 
Drill Hall, Edkin-street, Workington ........................ кн W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington...) do 
Electric Light Station, Rainhill, Гарса. ..................... Lancashire Asylums Board J. Gornall, The Asylum, Rainhill ........... — —— do. 
Surveyor's Materials .............................. КЕРЕККЕ ....| Towcester Е.П.С......................... W. Sheppard, ee ied Blakesley, Towcester ....... ORE do. 
Swimming Baths, с.......................... aO CR „..| Cork Corporation ............... . H. A. Cutler, Civil Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork . do. 
Six Houses, &c., Cemetery-road ...... ӘҮЗІТТТІСТІТТТІТІТТІГІТІІТІТІ . Darwen ndustrial Co-op. Society J. B. Thornley, Architect, 45, Market-street, Darwen...............- Mar. 3 
Warehouse, Bradford-road, Dewsbury.................. ^»... | E. Townsend & Co. . . F. W. Ridgway, Architect, nd-street, Dewabury .............. . do. 
Business Premises, South -street, Elgin, N.B. ............ W. Smith ......... CVT Sutherland & Jamieson, Architects, Elgin ....... 5 istum. da. 
Farm ls Abbey Town, Carlisle ..................... Mrs. Wise............. „„ 5 G. Armstrong, Architect, 94, Bank-street, Carlisle . . . . . . do. 
Road Metal, «се. .................... FC Eastbourne R.D.C. ..................... J. H: Evans, St. Albans, Polegate, Eastbourne . . ... . . . . . (40. 
Villa, Bauff-road, Keith, N.B. ......... C 1 J. Alcock, Architect, Keith ................. -—— 9 Rh do. 
Public Hall, &., Abe nfi, Wales ..... %%; n T. Bevan, 13, Waen-street, Abergwynf ...................... "P ., 
Additions to Chapel, Blaina, Mon кое СОКИ 952 456% W. S. James, 77, High-street, Blaina ........................ ADEM Mar. Я 
Surveyor's Materials .............. КТК ла Padiham U.D.C...... 8 J. Gregson, Civil Engineer, Council Chambers, Padiham ............ do. 
Schools, Gowran, Ireland ........ €— —— sa eassa Board of Public Works ............... Secretary, Board of Works, Dublin, Ireland . . . . . . . eess| . do. 
*Painting the Pavilion, &c, ....................... tees s Brighton County Council ......... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton . .. . . . . . . . 4. Mar. % 
“General Builder's Work, Electric Car Shed ............... Manchester Corporation........ .......| General Manager, Tramways Department, Town Hall, Manchester, do. 
Almshouses, бтауевепд.....................»...»......,.»».-...». | Trustees of Pinnock's Charity Farrow & Nisbett, Architects. 7, New-court, W.C. ................. do, 
Road Works I(TIIITIEETIM $69*0600009»5009 5000000090959 6% *999209090900226006208«4 Bridport R. D. C. ТТІТТТІІТТКІІЛІ в...4.4. 402... J. W. 8, Bartlett, Surveyor, West Bay-road, Bridport................- do, 
Fire Station, &c. . . . . . .. . . Bournemouth Corporation Е. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall ........ ККЕ ШЕК. 
*Workhouse infirmary, Retford ........ ЖЕТТЕН .....| East Retford Guardians ............... Еупе & Southall, Architects, Chapelgate, Retford .....................]|  %. 
*Alterations to Waterworks Offlces ........................... Brighton County Council ........... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton . . .. . . . .... . .. .. .. | МА. 27 
Cemetery Chapels, &c., Shirebrook, Notts .. .. . Pleasley Parish Council ............... Vallance & Westwick, Architects, Mansfleld . . . . . . . . . . . . . do. 
Sewerage Works, Market-square e esee. | Dartmouth U. D. C.. Т. O. Veale, Surveyor, Castle View House, Dartmouth ............... do. 
Electric Lighting Plant. — e ee ....) Dartford U. D. C.. . . . . . . . . ... W. С. C. Hawtayne, Engineer, 9, Queen Street-place, Е.С. ......... do. 
"Road sten m Fa EAR Bromley U. D. C. . . ... . .... Тһе Clerk, Council Offices, Bromley .......... e ede ai els .. do. 
*Widening, &c., of Burnt Ash-lane and Nichol-lane ... do. The Surveyor, Council Offices, Вгот1өу....................4Ж.7.4..Д0 %. 
[Тайра ott and Levelling Recreation Grounds ......... do. 0. do. 
„Road Making and Paving Work. . . . .. . Willesden D.C. ....... іы фе O. Claude Robson, Engineer, Public Offices, Kilburn .................. do. 
Wood Pavinng .. FFC Hackney Vestry.......... sonis e Chief Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney .. . . . . . . . . : mm Маг. 8 
Send 8 Middlesbrough School Board ...... J. Mitchell Bottomley, Architect, 28, Albert-rd., Middlesbrough do. 
*Repairs and Alterations to School, Lower Clapton - rd.] Shoreditch Guardians .................. F. J. Smith, F. R. I. B. A., Parliament Mansions, Victoria-st., 8.W. do. 
Cleaning and Painting Police Stations, «с. ... ........... Brighton шегі Council. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton . . . . . . . . . . . . . . нн» do. 
“Repairing and Painting Race Stand, &c. ..... — 0 do. do. 
*Road Making, Muswell Hill ... ....... O e „„ Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, Е.С. ........... "er do. 
Buildings at Gasworks, Bracebridge ..... РТИ Lincoln Corporation ............. ....| R. A. MacBrair, Surveyor, Corporation Offices |............. . . ..... do. 
Workhouse Mortuary, Lyminge........... UR Elham Union Guardians. R. Lonergan, Salt wood, Hythe ............................... РЕТИ до. 

e, &c., Mount Sion Grove ................................. Tunbridge Wells Corporation ...... T. E. W. Mellor, Civil Engineer, Town Hall................... TE do. 4” 
Paving Works ................. CCC .....| Lymington (Hants.) Corporation. . I. Pym-Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall .......... er ТҮ. Mar. 
Residence, High- street, Solva, Pembroke ......... КТК ° а re D. E. Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest .................. . . . . . · e | 
Chapel, Capel Hendre, Ammanford ..........................| 00000 seen J. W. Jones, Gwily House, Llandilo ...................... — M Ap ril 2 
Whinstone. Slag, &c...... ҮТЕ шаны T .. . Stockton-on-Tees R. D. C00. ... W. Burton, Surveyor, Billingham, Stockton . .. . .. . mm Ар 
Additions to Schools ...... e TC MEUM өз...) South Gosforth School Board W. Bedlington, Architect, 23, Eldon-square, Newcastle..........-..-- ең 3 

* Removal of Residue from Refuse Destructor ........... Shoreditch Vestry (Lighting Com.)| Chief Engineer, Coronet-street, Shoreditch, N. . . . . . . .. . . . Ай! 
Broken бгат1бе......................... FCC Middlesex County Council............ County Engineer, The Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. ....... acci 90. | 
*Cartage of Granite and Gravel do, do. do. 
*Schools, Bowes-road, N. ........................ ei Edmonton School Board.......... .....| H. W. Dobb, Architect, 54, London-wall, Е.С. ........... МЕТ à il ; 
Church, Islandmagee, Belfast. .. . C Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast ........... ——: — i il 9 
*Farm Buildings, Bexley, Kent. TS e L. C. C. Asylums Committee Committee Offices, 6, Wat erloo-place, 8. W.... . . .. . . . . ... . . . . ni 110 
» Artisans Dwellings, Plaistow...... ак desi is dao mH West Ham Council.. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham ..............ӛӚ-ч-4« 10 date 
Residence, Bramhall, Cheshire ................ %%% Empsall & Clarksou, Architects, 7, Exchange, Bradford............... И к 
Block of Flats, Kennington-road ......................... „....| Lambeth Walcot Charity Trustees Waring & Nicholson, Architects, 38, Parliament-street, S. W... . He | 
„Baptist Church and Schools, Newcastle-on-Tyne ....| —— _........... G. Baines & Son, Architects, 5, Clement's-inn, W. C. . ...... . do 
Additions to Schools, Crumlin, Mon. ............. — 1 Mynyddislwyn School Board.........| R. L. Roberts, Architect, Аһегсаги..................-.“ ҮЛТ 5 
Three Residences, High Land Estate, Brentwood ..... | Messrs. Е. F. & H. Landon .........| A. T. G. Woods, Architect, New- road, Brentwood . . . ...... . ЧО. 
Stabling, Stores, &c., Bury, Lance. ........... КЕТТЕЛ Measrs. Davenport Bros. & Co., Ltd. C. H. Openshaw, Architect, Fleet-street, Bury . . ... . . . .  .. do. 
House, Stables, &c., Langley Mill, Notts. . ... . . Langley Mill Co-operative Society S. Taylor, Nuttall, Notts ЕКТІ "a 
Additions to St. Margaret's School, Aberdeen. ...... "m A. Clyne, Architect, 113, Union-street, Aberdeen .. . ne 
Drill Hall, Armoury, &c., Cwmbran, Mon .... | — Bwalwell & Creighton, Archt. Steam Packet Chmbrs. Newport, Mon. И 
Farm Buildings, &c., Pool Hall, near Leeds ............... Mr. J. Yeadon .......... РЕ ssa W. H. Beevers, Architect, 26, Bond-street, Leeds. . .. ..... ...... durs 
Hydropathic tablishment, Whitby. . eeu әуейі W. H. Wood, Surveyor, 14, Park-square, Leeds . .. . .... . . . . 90 
| Additions to Brewery, Brookside Ashton-under-Lyne| Messrs. Gartside, Limited ............ В. T. Brierley, Civil Engineer, Lymm, Cheshire ............- КЕНЕТ ri | 
Six Houses, Melbourne-road, Carlisle ..... . . en. 5 J. Beaty, Old Post Office Court, Carlisle . . . . . . . · gie: do. 
| Chapel and Schools, Carlton, Nottingham.................. PASSES R. Whitbread, Architect, Nottingham . . . . . . . ... . .. . енен 
2520100 EE 
SSS ee — — — U — — — - - 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 


а 
ا‎ — ше ш — — 


Applicatior| 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
—— е 
— UC EM D i ج‎ | 
*Surveyor of Corporate Property 4... 6600 26 ГТІКТІКІТІГІ Bath City Council ТТІТТІТТІТТІГІТІТІ ..... 150. Per annum быра» ате: 4 E ТИСЕ „6 „ Bn i % 
„Engineer and Chief Surveyor ................... РОР РЕ Tottenham U.D.C......... es 6004. per annum .................... oe MEME ИЛ "a 
«Clerk Of WOTKB8...... reete erre не өле меке екен. Whiston R. D. C. . .. .. . .. . .. .....| 31. Зв. per weak aie Mar. 24 
*Superintendent and General Clerk of Works . "York Corporation ............ ӘСЕТ ТЕН 1504, per annum ҮМІТТІ КИТТІ М 
„Clerk Of Works. . . . NE UN КҮРЕСТІ Manchester School Board ........... 3l. 38. per week ........... „ „ — өөө Mar. % | 
*Eugineer, to act 88 Clerk of Works ........................... LondonCty. Asylum, Horton,Epsom| 3L weekly ........ "m em — . — T — April 4 
eSurveyOr ..- eem ИОМ "——M "o . Farnborough U. D. C. 1504. per annum . . . nun VEA KR n No date 
® Builder's Clerk.... idu dE „ eee EELSTEN H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth... . Not st ated „66 666 0 TM ТҮТІГІ „%%% %% „„ „ отново 06000 6 2 % 4 4 6 „ „ а до. 
*Surveyor (Borough Engineer 8 Office) 6 %%% „% „%%% „„ 6 „%% ооа - Brighton Council 9290490205026 eee do. n 


x | . ші. 
Those marked with an asterisk () ‘are advertised in this Number. Competitions, р. іу. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. х. & xxii. Public Appointments, JP’ хш. 4 
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CARLISLE.— For the erection of wards and annexes at 
the House of Recovery. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, 
architects, Carlisle :— 

Building.—J. & R. Bell, Carlisle“. CI. o o 
Joinery.— James Hodgson, Carlisle“ 458 9 


ооо 


Slating.—]. T. Kellett, Carlisle” .. 118 15 
Plumbing.—Wm. Anderson, Glasgow 

and Carlisl “ens 268 о о 
Plasterine. — Ferguson & Sons, 

Carlisle” «oor 8 315 о о 
Painting and Glazing.--Hill & 

Sons, Carlisle 40 о о 


CLAYTON-LE-MOORS.—For the execution of paving 
works, Whalley-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Arthur Dudgeon, Surveyor, Council Offices, Clayton. 

uantities by the Surveyor :— 

ixors. of А. John Miles, 

Broadley .... £735 0 О Burnley* .... £669 3 4 
Chadwick Bros. 685 o ol Read & Sons .. 667 10 o 

[The Council provides setts and cement. | 


DORCHESTER. —For alterations and additions at the 
Great Western Hotel, for Messrs. Eldridge, Pope, & Co., 


Limited. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, architect, 26, South-street, 
Dorchester :— 
Davis & Son, Dorchester 64,525 


ENFIELD.—For making up Riley-road, &c., for the 
Urban District Council :— 


Пеу-т Elmore-road. 
T. Adams ....... .-. 61,109 | T. Adams £648 
W. Griffiths ........ g6o | W. Griſſithss 543 
G. J. Anderson .... 905 | С. J. Anderson 522 
E Betts, Enfield E. J. Betts, Elmore- 
ighway*........ 875 HSA! 515 


GATE SHEA D. — For the erection of a rectory, St. 
ohn's, Gateshead Fell, for the Rev. J. Mitchell. Messrs. 
lt Potts & Son, architects, 57, John-street, Sunder- 
land. Quantities by Mr. J. C. Christton, 57, John-street, 
Sunderland: ' 

‚В. Stott ....£2,798 9 10 paper & Son C2, 450 о 0 
. Bewley .... 2,623 о o| W. Hal .... 2,311 12 2 
enderson & R. & J. Ste- 

Wakefield .. 2,608 о о рне Low 

e 5% 


2,197 0 О 


GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of two shops ane 
r. 


Bailey & Dean ...... £5,500 | T. J. William 064,422 

Forse & Sons........ 5,4бо | A. & A. E. King... . 4,247 

W. T. Nicholls...... 4,780 | Collins & Godfrey, 
Jones 4530] Tewkesbury .... 4,058 


НАБКОСАТЕ. For the erection of peat baths, for 
the Corporation of Harrogate. Mr. William Bennett, 
architect. Quantities by architect: 

For Mason's, Excavating and Draining, Carpenter 

and Joiners, Plasterer and Painter's Work. 


Raworth & AllenZ629 о o | Wray Bros. ....£514 то о 
Thomas Linskill 515 10 о | Ledger, Harrogate*so7 2 8 


Engineering and special work carried out b 


* 


the Corporation..... X € еже» ais JOO 


HARROGATE.-— For draining, paving, &c., back road, 
near Hyde Park-road, for the Corporation. Mr. Samuel 
Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogate :— 

John Pierson, 7, Mayfield-grove, Harrogate £164 


HENDON.—For erecting the Railway Tavern,” Mill 
Hill, Hendon, for Messrs. M. A. Sedgwick & Co., the 
Brewery, Watford. Mr. Charles P. Ayres, architect, 144, 
H Age сес, Warford :— 
Wall & Co. 


2...... 63,730 | Brightman 3,230 
Waterman..... s... 3,656 | Martin, Wells, & Co. 3,200 
Coleman .......... 3,644 | Olley & Co. ........ 3,100 
Mead & Burton 3,613 | Dupont & Co., Wat- 
Turner, Limited.... 3,550] ford and Colches- 

S aves 3:395 tek йез» 3,080 
Webster & Cannon.. 3,348 | Critcher............ 2,967 
Wilson, Limited .... 3,342 | Tonge.............. 2,750 
Patman & Fothering- 

bam „37271 


.LARNE (Ireland). For the supply of whinstone for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. Расна surveyor, 
Town Hall, Larne: 
P. McKeown, Larne........ 25. 2d. per ton. 
[About доо tons required. | 


LEEDS.—For additions, &c., to Wesleyan Schools, 
Halton. Mr. Arthur Hiscoe, architect, 57, Holdforth- 
street, Wellington-road, Leeds :— 

George Morritt, Halton, near Leeds.. £656 7 9 


LEIGH-ON-SEA.—For making up North-street, Vic- 
torla- avenue. And Sea View-roads, for the Urban District 
Council. Мг. Frank E. Smee, surveyor, 12, West Smith- 
field, E. C., and Leigh-on-Sea :— 


= North- | Victoria- | Avenue- | Sea View 
street, road. road. road. 

5 £ s. d. 4 s. d| £ s.d. 

у Grifüths..676 9 1 638 7 9724 11 5| 61211 2 

. ey «бо: © 71 604 15 4/688 tg 1 890 13 6 

T. Adams. ...'577 811 |555 8 4/653 15 6] 538 t 5 

W. H. Wheeler 495 8 2 494 2 41596 19 2 474 4 2 

Tig est 16 3 ee I 8/537 13 0| 465 14 7 

. . Jones 

LhiJ 200 о 91445 4 9/520 16 11| 463 9 4 
enner. — 549 17 11 620 9 10| 522 4 

we Iles 3% 15 4˙% 426 6 o*isos 19" 407 2 T 


LEYTON.—For removing and re-erecting a temporary 


school building and erecting a new temporary building, for 
the School Board. Mr. Wm. Jacques, architect, 2, Fen- 
court, E.C. :— 


Connaught-rd, Park-rd. 
New Re-erection 
Temporary of Temporary 
School. School. 
Croggon & Co. ...... $1,607 10 O Nil. 
Portable Buildings Co. 1,375 15 о .... £812 то o 
Priest & Son 1,441 O o .... 654 о o 
Hawkins & Co. ..... . 1,015 о о .... боз 5 o 
W. Harbrow ........ 998 10 o .. 587 оо 
Mitson & Co. ........ 935 o o* 531 4 6 
F. J. Coxhead.... .... Nil. 343 9 3 * 


LITHERLAND (Lancs).— For the su 


А ly of Welsh 
macadam and granite chippings, for the 


rban District 


Council. Mr. W. B. Garton, surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, 
Litherland :— 
per ton. 
. s. d. 
Kimshaw. Lupton, & Co., hand broken .... 9 
Do. machine broken.. 6 9 
Do. Carling ov scien we 6 
Darbishires, Ltd......... hand broken .... 7 3 
о. machine broken.. 7 3 
Do. cartinng . 1 6 
Carlingford Granite Co. machine broken.. 7 о 
о. chippings......... 6 o 
Brundrit & Co., Liverpool 
and Penmaenmawr* .. hand broken. 7 6 
Do. machine broken. 7 3 
Do. carting 1 6 
Do. { to dchippings.. 4 6 
Do. rin. macadam .. 6 6 
LONDON. For alterations to premises Nos. 44 and 
s, Broadway, Deptford, S. E., for Mr. Geo. Collins. Mr. 
John Jas. Downes, architect, 199, Lewishain High-road, 
New Cross, S. E. :— 
S. J. Jerrard & T. D. Leng ...... £529 O 
Sons. 4553 о] S. R. Best^........ 510 15 


LONDON. — For the construction of public con- 
veniences, Broadway, Ealing, ſor the Urban District 


Council. Mr. Charles Jones, C. E., Public Buildings, 
Ealing: — 

Neave & Son 41,940 | Thomas & Edge. £1,674 
J. Macklin ........ 3,300 | Clift Ford .......... 2,391 
Dickens, Ealing* 1,507 | Finch & Со......... 1,734 


LONDONDERRY.—For the erection of walls, gates, 
&c., at the Faughanvale Presbyterian Church, for the 
Committee. Mr. M. A. Robinson, C. E., Richmond-street, 
Londonderry :— 

R. olhlss,ss 88 330 
R. Whiteside, contractor, Eglinton, co. Derry,“ £250 


LOOE (Cornwall). For the construction of reservoir, | 


ipe-laying, &c., western section of scheme, for the Urban 
District Council, Messrs. Thomas & Andrew, engineers :— 
R. H. B. Neal .... £1,950 | J. Alderman, Looe” } £925 
J. D. Hobbs & Son.. 1,746 
t Exclusive of iron pipes, hydrants, valves, bends, and 
stoneware pipes. 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—For the construction of an 
impounding reservoir of a capacity of 510 million gallons 
in the Blackbrook Valley, comprising a masonry and con- 
crete dam 482 ft. in length and 108 ft. 6 in. in height from 
foundation to top of parapet, and all appurtenant works in 
connexion therewith. Messrs. George & F. W. Hodson, 
engineers, Westminster and Loughborough :— 

L. P. Nott .. £84,812 16 2| Enoch Tem- 


J. F. Price . 80,186 10 о| pest ...... 470,317 10 о 
Joseph Tom- Walker & Co., 

linson .... 77,711 11 II Ltd 69,222 2 10 
George Lawson 77,513 о о | Cooke & Co... 63,492 о о 
Kellett & Co., Braithwaite & 

Ltd.. 74,816 3 2 Со. ...... 62,719 15 5 


Thomas Smart 74,539 о o | Fotharby 
Nowell & Co. 73,917 5 3| Son, Burnley*s3,707 2 5 


MIDHURST (SUSSEX).—For the erection of house 
and offices, North-street, for Mr. H. W. Way, Midhurst. 
Mr. A. G. Gibbs, architect, North-street, Midhurst :— 
Н. Hutchinson .... 41,155 Duncan, Mid- 
Gammon & Son .... 1,150 hurst* 


MILFORD HAVE N.—For additions to schools, Great 
North-road, for the Steynton (U. D.) School Board. Mr. 
D. Edward Thomas, architect, Victoria-place, Haverford- 


west. 
Davies & боп........ £1,328 | Russan, Milford 
Robert Cole . 1,327 Haven* .......... 41,292 


NETHERFIELD (Notts.).—For new bakery, stabling, 
&c., Netherfield. Mr. Richard Whitbread, architect, 
Carlton, near Nottingham :— 


Wilson ..... . ., 110 о | Tezardine . £1,836 о 

ve Deua Me 1,968 o | Harper 1,824 О 
Brown & Son.... 1,950 о | Bell ............ 1,818 о 
Main & Co. .... 1,874 31 Lewin, Netherfield” 1,791 о 


_NEWMARKET.—For the erection of a training estab- 
lishment, Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket, for Sir E. 
Cassel, K.C.M.G. Messrs. Heaton & Gibb, architects, 


Newmarket. (Quantities by Messrs. W. H. Barber & Son, 
22, Buckingham:street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
W. King ......... £17,450 | Grimwood & Sons 414,892 
. G. Cowell 16,990 | H. J. Linzel ...... 14,393 
. Banyard.... .... 16,375 Collins...... 14,300 
J. Bentley ........ 15,820 Plummer ...... 14,194 
Coulson & Lofts 15,460 | A. J. Bateman .... 13,477 
Foster & Dicksee, 
Rugby* ........ 14,949 


PLYMOUTH.—For the erection of three blocks of 
workmen's dwellings, Prince Rock, for the Corporation. 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, architects, Lockyer-street, 
Plymouth :— 


LE Berry ........ £7,830 | T. May ............ 47,193 

pthorn & Со. .... 7,390 | Wakeham Bros. . 6,073 

Lethbridge & Son .. 7,298 | W. Trevena ........ 6,688 

A. Andrews ........ 7,2% | T. King 6,380 

J. Griffin 7,230 H. E. Skinner* .... 6,349 
[All of Plymouth.) 


PLYMOUTH. — For the erection of a chapel, Embank- 


ment-road. Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 13, Courtenay- 
ES, Plymouth :— 

. Trevena .... £6,978 o | A. Andrews £6,314 0 
F. G. Widger.... 6,339 о | J. Davy ........ 356 o 
n Berry ...... ‚боо о | Wakeham Bros. 6,214 19 

E. Skinner 6,487 6] T. п ا‎ 6,185 o 

6,340 о J. H. Palmer .. 5,878 o 

ozer & Son .... 6,315 o 


PORT GAVERNE (N. Cornwall). For the erection 
of a residence. Messrs. Wise & Wise, architects, 
Launceston :— 


Richard Squire .. £1.160 о | Bray & Kellow, 
Ferret & Werresi 1,007 o St. KW. 


81 10 
Lark 1,004 o 59 


PORTSMOUTH.—For making about ae ft. new 


road, and laying sewers, Fratton. Messrs. Hall & Pain, 
surveyors, 57, Commercial-street, Portsmouth. 

E. Beaton ........ £1,327 W. Learmouth .... £1,116 
F. W. Quick...... 1277 Light & Son ...... 1,047 
J. H. Corke ...... 1,225 | James Crockerell* 920 
J. W. Perkins .... 1,194 


PRITTLEWELL.—For the erection of school chapel, 
for the trustees. Mr. Frank E. Smee, architect, 12, West 


£895 of F. Dupont .£845 о 
. 870 о | Ardley & El K 
F. & E. Davey s € 847 о y vey} 778 о 


t Revised tender of £730 accepted. 


PURTON (Wilts).— For enlarging the rochial 
schools, Mr. W. l. Ral et Corn E 
Swindon :— ' 
Fydeman Bros.. £496 о о | J. Shails ..... . 6285 оо 

. Lay ........ 410 о о | Barnes & Son, 

. Williams .... 379 2 9 Purton*..... . 272 10 O 


9 
A. J. Colborne 333 18 o 


PWLLHELI (N. Wales).—For the construction of a 


H. Blackell .. 


wharf, Pen-y-Cob, for the Town Council Mr. A. J. 
Dickinson, Borough Surveyor, Church-place, Pwllheli :— 
J. H. Roberts....... ‚ 4185 | A. J. Dickinson, Boro 

A. Hughes .......... 170 Surveyor*.......... 120 


[Surveyor instructed to carry out the work.) 


RAUNDS.—For new shoe factory at Raunds, Nor- 
thants, for Mr. R. Coggins. Messrs. Mosley & Scrivener, 
architects, Northampton. 


H. Martin 42,772 T. & C. Berrill .... £2 
Freeman & Son .... 2,693 | Smith & Son ...... E 
R. Marriott ....... . 2,670 | T. Swindall........ 2,530 
Ѕраггом............ 2,635 | W. Н. Lovell ..... . 2,487 
. Lawrence........ 2,629 | W. Веагаѕ тоге, 
. Henson ........ 2,550 Northampton“ .. . 2,480 


REIGAT E. For the erection of buildings, chimney 
shaft, &c., for electric lighting station for the Town 
каш Mr, W. Н. Prescott, С.Е., Market Hall, Red- 


ill: — 
G. Woissell ........ £8,300 
Longley & Co. .... 7,389 
Thomas& Edge .... 6,690 


Potter Bros. .. 


2 „% „% „%% 6, 
G. Minter £6,500 


5,900 


— 


RIPLEY.—For the erection of a dwelling-house and 
business premises in Grosvenor-road, Ripley, near Derby, 
for Mr. George Heaton. Mr. Robert Argile, architect, 


Oxford-street, Ripley. Quantities by the architect :— 

W. Harris jh ro | W. Clower, Ripley, 

S. Сее.......... 1,376 o near Derby* .. £1,375 o 
W. Norman...... 1,375 7 ; 


LONDON.—For making up and paving Kingswood-road (Section I.) for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. C. Botterill, 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Walbam-green, S.V 


122222222... ̃ ͤęꝗů — — —————————————————— 


—— — —— — —— — — — 
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Kingwood-road. 
Sec. 1. 
nd ‘ 2 ER | 
35 55 
m QU = 
| e 2 | 27) | 
га 4 Xx 
W. Neave & Soon 1436 — — 
E. Parr IH | 398 | — iae 

Mears eR 380 | = — 

. Greenbam ...... шы S SENA aise 407 | — | — 
Wimpey & Oo. 405 — — 
Nowell & Co. ooo 046 425 204 — 
Victoria Stone Company ......... . - = 152 
Imperial Stone Company.. sses.. s., — — — 


Fulham Park - gardens, 
Buer- road. Secr: 
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RIPLEY (Derby).— For the reconstruction of Victoria- 
street and others, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Robert Argile, surveyor, Oxford-steet, Ripley. Quantities 
by the surveyor ;— 


Cox & Son, | W. Cordon, 


Name of Street. bea Ilkeston, Beeston: 
! Notts Notts. 

f £ s d. £s d. £5 d 
Beighton-street .. | 136 о o| 156 7 104 166 1 2 
Crossley-street .. | 142 15 o | 188 13 o | 196 І 2 
Park-street ...... 116 о о" 16312 o | 147 17 4 
Victoria-street .. | 260 о o* 343 2 11 306 о 9 
Wellington-street. | 159 o о" 239 ІІ 5 | 21217 5 


ROCHFORD (Essex).—For taking down and rebuildin 
brick bridge, for the Essex County Council. Mr. P. J. 
Sheldon, C.E., County Offices, Duke-street, Chelms- 


ford :— 

T. Robinson ..£1,690 o o i & J. Jones £989 6 6 
W. & C. French 1,140 o о|5. Parmenter, 

West Bros. 1,113 о о Braintree$.. 


976 оо 
1 Recommended for acceptance. 


ROTHERHAM.- For the erection of office buildings, 
show-rooms, and store warehouses, for Messrs. G. Wright 
& Co. Mr. J. E. Knight, architect, College-street, 


Rotherham :— 

Green & Co. ........ £2,674 | Richard Snell ......£2,300 

Robert Snell........ 2,317 | James Cooper ...... 2,300 

Thornton & Son.... 2, 5 Chadwick & Со.* .. 2,271 
[All of otherham.] 


ail 


SCARBOROUGH.—For the construction of ublic 
conveniences, St. Thomas-street, &c., for the Town 
Council. Mr. Н. W. Smith, C.E., Town Hall, Scar. 


Bastiman & 
Sons, Vic- 
toria - road, 
Scarborough* £832 5 4 


Hovington .. £990 8 6 
R. H. Simpson 897 16 5 
J. Barry. . 833 17 11 


SHEFFIELD.—For erecting the Queen's-road stables, 
&c. Мг. C. F. Wike, City Surveyor :— 
Excavating, Bricklaying, а 
Masonry.—Margerrison, Dron- 
field* 
e 


ire 


plasering. E. ші 4923" эз з 
field.. онооно 
Pluimnbiag and Glazimg.—Oliver 
Brothers, Sheffield*............ 
Ironfounding.—Moorwood, Sons, 
Co., ShefBeld* .............. 
Painting.— Mrs. Moss, Sheffield“ 


SHEFFIELD.—For Croft's Working Class Dwellings. 
Mr. C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, City Surveyor’s Office, 
Sheffield :— 


Preliminary Excavating, Brick- 
laying and — Masonry.—B. 
Hollingworth* is 
Cor and Joinery.—]. Н 
Вейбога”.................... pore var сті 
Slatine.—C. Chadwick* ...... (925,554 
Plastering.—C. Chadwick* 
Plumbing and Glasing.—H 
Braithwaité & Coo 
Paintiar. A. Machin" ,....... 


C. B. N. SNHWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
жө. UNO DES OA вак и 

FARRINGDON ROAD, Е.С. 


OF ALL KIND8 OF WOODS IN EVERY 
DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Holborn. Tele. Address: ' t London. 
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SHEFFIELD. — For erecting artisans' dwellings, 
Hands-lane, Sheffield. Mr. C. F. Wike, City Surveyor :— 


£1,856 16 6 
Бг 22.24 xx e d we NOR жө 


Painting.—M Шу] & Со.*...... 
(All of Sheffield.) 


SOUTHAM PTON.—For the erection of three shelters, 
the Avenue, Prospect-place, and clock tower, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. W. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Southampton: 
Playfair & Toole £520 0 o 
Dyer & Sons .. 475 о o 
poen & Sons 436 o o 

otts & Ward .. 427 15 10 
W. Н. Jerram.. 385 19 4 


C. H. Brundritt £381 2 о 
Prescott 6: Co.. 375 о о 
Dowdall & Sons 362 19 4 
T. H. Stiles* .. 295 о o 
All of Southampton. }] 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For the construction of roads on 
the Sholing estate, ſor the Woolston Estates company: 
$- 


Limited. Messrs. Lemon Blizard, surveyors, 
downe House, Castle-lane, Southampton :— 
Meredith.......... 4750 o | Pettit, Pear Tree 

Nicol ........ .. 552 О reen, South- 

Osman. ........ 580 o| ampton* ........ £530 о 
A. Chafen ........ 556 16 


TIPTON (Staffs).—For forming, &c., Meeting-street, 
Horseley Heath, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
W. H. Jukes, surveyor, Council Offices, Owen-street, 
Tipton :— 

H. Hughes & Son .... £247 | J. Bateman, Nether. | 
ton, near Dudley* 4194 то 
(Surveyor's estimate, £203 17s. 8d.] 
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J.J. ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANT, . 


SLATER and TILER, 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American 
Ready for immediate delivery to any "Railway Station. 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QUALITY 


FLETTON BRICKS. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, I. 


[ MARCH 17, 1900, 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lil 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS Of 
FLUATE . Haden. W. 
» юг ing. Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Ses 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London t :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
I6, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lam 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C. —The best and cheapest materisls for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floor, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces 


Conincs to the Forth Bridge Co. "e 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter lane, Е.С. [ADYT, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
‘accurately and with despatch. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, 00,00 
Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 138, Haokney Road, London, КЁ. 
Telephone: 1819 AVENUE. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courese. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other fler. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalt fo 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The Sehool Board for London, 82 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY ІШІ, 


CANNOH STREET, L. c. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


Particulars on application. 


„N ERIS danbin. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH.- SUA RE. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 


CO. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LONDON: 353 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 318 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, A 


GLASGOW : 


RISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD 
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do not get the impression of them as they|Pausanias is a dry commentator ip, as 


Mr. Frazer's Pausanias, 


E have more than 
once, in " Notes” 
in previous issues, 
referred to the 
fact that Mr 

; Frazer, the author 

УМА Aj ofthe work (“ The 

cio S) AM e Golden Bough”) 

03. wich has done 

TS more than any 


other modern book to bring home to 
us the real spirit and meaning of 
many things in classic mythology, was 
understood to be engaged upon ап 
annotated translation of Pausanias. The 
book was long in making its appearance, 
but a glance at its scope at once explains the 
delay in its production, It is a monumental 
work in six volumes,* averaging some 660 
pages each, the first volume containing the 
translation of Pausanias's text; four others 
consisting of a body of notes and com- 
ments on all the subjects, architectural, 
artisti, and mythological, mentioned in 
thé text, while the sixth volume is a 
full and elaborate index to the contents 
of the others. The four volumes of the 
Commentary are a perfect mine of infor- 
mation on Greek topography, history, and 
mythology, by a writer who appears to 
have acquainted himself with all previous 
writings bearing on the subject, and to have 
personally—so we gather at least from the 
nature of his remarks—traversed much at 
least of the ground traversed by Pausanias 
himself in compiling his guide-book. 

We use the latter phrase advisedly, for 
there is no doubt that it is as a guide-book 
that Pausanias must really be regarded. He 
was the forerunner of Bædeker—a late 
Greek Bædeker, of the second century A.D. 
It might have been as well had he lived a 
century or two earlier, for no doubt in his 
day some monuments and relics of the 
golden age of Greek architecture and art had 
been so far altered or interfered with that we 


м, Ufo 
k 2 
PG 


T " Pausaniass Description of Greece." Translated 
with a commentary by J. G. Frazer. In six volumes. 
‘London: Macmillan & Co. 1898.) 


originally were. He was, however, near 
enough to the classic age to see many of its 
monuments in a fair state of preservation, 
and to obtain local information and local 
tradition tolerably near to their sources. The 
traditions are by no means neglected ; for it 
was the worthy man’s object to increase the 
interest of the intelligent traveller who 
might consult his book, by recording the 
principal legends and stories connected with 
each town and temple. Аз Mr. Frazer 
remarks in his introduction :—'" When we 
come to examine the substance of his book 
we quickly perceive that his interests were 
mainly antiquarian and religious, and that 
though he professes to describe the whole of 
Greece, or, more literally, all things Greek, 
what he does describe is little more than the 
antiquities of the country and the religious 
traditions and ritual of the people.” Thus a 
considerable portion of his book consists of 
what St. Paul harshly called “ old wives’ 
fables,” oddly intermingled with plain state- 
ments of fact. The fables are often of inte- 
rest, however, as throwing light on topo- 
graphy and on the history of ancient creeds; 
they have even a human interest of another 
kind. “The people of Gythium talk of an 
Old Man who lives in the sea. I found that 
he was no other than Nereus." Thus in 
modern times we find, among ignorant or 
half-civilised people, the same superstitions 
existing in different places under different 
names. 

A very large portion of Mr. Frazer's com- 
mentaries is naturally occupied with notes 
on the mythological stories—notes which 
are not only of interest to scholars but to 
the general reader, for it is one of the merits 
of fhe book that though a mine of scholar- 
ship, it is written in a popular manner, and 
appeals to a much larger circle of readers than 
those who are interested in mere questions 
of scholarship. Here, however, we must of 
course confine ourselves to those portions of 
the text and the commentaries which bear 
specially on architectural subjects. These 
form buta small portion, really, of the text 
of Pausanias, but they are mostly very fully 
treated in the Commentary. And though 


already observed, the guide-book style, the 
remarks which he makes upon tbose 
buildings which are sufficiently preserved 
for us to judge of them, and especially 
his selection of some among them as worthy 
ol special praise, argue that he had a good 
eye and judgment in architecture, and that 
where he describes any building which has 
entirely disappeared, we may accept his 
description and criticism as probably correct. 
In Mr. Frazer's conclusion that these descrip- 
tions were, in most cases at all events, first- 
hand, and that Pausanias had himself visited 
the buildings he describes — a point to which 
several pages of the Introduction are devoted 
— we entirely concur. 

We can only consider here two or three ot 
the main architectural points upon which 
Mr. Frazer has commentaries to offer, One 
of these is the now rather famous discussion 
as to the real position of the Enneakrounos* 
water conduits, which has before been spe- 
cially referred to in our columns (see Builder, 
February 18, 1893); though Mr. Frazer lays 
Stress on one or two points in the literary 
evidence which have perhaps not had their 
full weight. The point is, as some of our 
readers will be aware, that Pausanias in 
speaking about the buildings near the 
market place at Athens, says that " near the 
music hall is a fountain called Ennea- 
krounos (nine-spouts) : it was adorned as at 
present by Pisistratus.” On the other hand, 
Thucydides refers to the Enneakrounos as 
having been constructed over the natural 
spring formerly called Kallirrhoé, by the 
Ilyssus, and a long way from the site of 
which Pausanias is apparently speaking ; that 
he makes this remark when he is describing 
buildings and sites to the south of Athens ; 
and that various other writers who refer to 
the spring Kallirrhoé and its transformation 
into Euneakrounos all speak of it as on the 
Ilyssus, z.e., in the same neighbourhood as 
indicated by Thucydides. In short, the 
literary testimony is unanimous in speaking 
of Kallirrhoé and the Enneakrounos as down 
by the Ilyssus. Yet it is impossible to sup. 


® We prefer that form to Enneacrunus," as it at once 
shows the English reader the pronunciation. 
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pose that Pausanias, when enumerating in his 
methodical manner the sights near the Pnyx, 
should have made a momentary bolt, as it were, 
down to the Ilyssus and to a site a consider- 
able distance off, and then returned imme- 
diately to the city proper; especially as he 
afterwards describes the ground near the 
Ilyssus separately. The real explanation we 
take to be, that after Pisistratus had en- 
closed the Kallirrhoé spring by the llyssus 
and made it a conduit with nine jets, 
he did not stop in the good work of 
regulating the water supply, and proceeded 
to treat another spring nearer to the city 
.gate in the same manner, and this is the 
reservoir and conduit pipes of which Dr. 
Dórpfeld found the remains, and which are 
mentioned by Pausanias. The name of 
Enneakrounos might have been applied to 
this fountain merely because it was a repeti- 
tion of tbe work done at the Kallirrhoé 
spring Ж Pausanias, having read of the 
Enneakrounos, might have erroneously con- 
cluded that this was it. But this was ot 
the Enneakrounos formed over the Kallirrhoe 
spring, and referred to by Thucydides and 
other writers earlier than Pausanias. And 
it is to be observed that Pausanias, accord- 
ing to Mr. Frazer's edition, does not mention 
the Kallirrhoé spring at all in his description 
of Athens; so that, as far as that piece of 
topography is concerned, he is not in conflict 
with the older writers. | 
In the Commentary. the subject of the 
Acropolis and its buildings is treated at 
great length and illustrated by an excellent 
though small coloured plan, drawn by J. A. 
Kaupert. In referring. to the temple com- 
monly called that of Niké Apteros, or the 
Wingless Victory, Mr. Frazer calls attention 
to the mistaken reading of the intention of 
this temple, which only rests on a fanciful 
interpretation. of Pausanias, that the 
Athenians have a notion about the Victory 
called Wingless, that she will always 
stay where she is because she has no 
wings.” The temple was really that of 
Nig AQnvn—“ Victory Athene," or we might 
freely translate it Victorious Athene.“ Mr. 
Frazer's explanation, which is nearly siniilar 
to Miss Harrison's (" Topography and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens”), though rather 
differently worded, is that a mere personifi- 
cation ої Victory was, always represented 
-with wings; but the statue in this case not 
being Victory, but Athene in a victorious 
character, the. wings were out of place; 
but as Miss Harrison puts it, a wingless 
statue representing Victory being considered 
anomalous, it required a story to explain it. 
In his dissertation on the Parthenon, Mr. 
Frazer dismisses Professor Furtwängler's 
theory that in the western chamber of the 
temple, which was apparently called “ Par- 
thenon " with a special significance, the three 
maiden daughters of Cecrops (Aglaurus, 
Herse, and Pandrosus) were worshipped, as 
« absolutely destitute of evidence." Headds 
—" his argument that the name Parthenon 
must necessarily mean ‘the chamber of the 
maidens' and not 'the chamber of the 
maiden,’ has been refuted by the subsequent 
discovery of an inscription at Magnesia on 
the Meander, in which the temple oi 
Artemis is called her Parthenon.” But he 
seems to evade the question, why should 
the western compartment, divided from the 
main temple by a cross-wall, "be called 
specially the Parthenon, seeing that the real 
temple of Athene, with her great statue in it, 


temple ? 


and while admitting that considerable differ- 


the cella; the Hekatompedos the large com- 
partment of the temple, as being 100 ft. 
long; the Parthenon the smaller western 
compartment; and the Ofisthodomos the 
space between colonnade and cella walls at 
the western end, answering to the Pronaos 
at the eastern end. We feel somewhat 
doubtful about this distribution of the terms. 
lf it were certainly established that Par- 
tenon is the name of the western chamber 
of the building, then there would be no other 
meaning left for ofisthodomos than the one 
above given, But considering that there is 
no doubt that the whole building was also 
called the Parthenon, there seems a good 
deal of room for confusion as to the other 
application of the word; and ofisthodomes 
as applied to the back or western portico, is 
not a corresponding word to 270-маоѕ which 
means the eastern portico; an- naos would 
seem more like it; domos, a mere house, 
is not the same thing as $05, a 
temple. It must be admitted that if 
we do not recognise opistiodomos as 
the back portico, we have no recognised 
name for the latter; in fact, Mr. Penrose, in 
his book on the Parthenon, calls the back 
portico, for convenience, the Josticum, which 
of course is a purely Latin word and has 
nothing to do with a Greek temple, But we 
feel assured that any one ignorant of the 
controversy but understanding Greek, if 
shown.a plan of the Parthenon, would 
naturally apply opisthodomos to the western 
compartment of the plan—the “house. at 
the back " of the temple. 

Upon this question of the meaning of the 
word oftsthodomos turns, mainly, a rather 
important archaeological controversy into 
which Mr. Frazer, in an appendix to Vol. I., 
goes at great leugth and with great impar- 
tiality. The foundations of the large ancient 
temple discovered in 1886 just south of the 
Erechtheion (the Caryatide porch in fact 
standing partly over the foundation of the 
colonnade of the older temple), have been 
admitted on all hands to be those of the 
early temple to Athene destroyed by the 
Persians in 480 вс. But Dr. Dörpfeld, 
while admitting that the temple was 
destroyed, and that the architectural 
fragments built into the north fortification 
wall of the Acropolis are portions of the 
colonnade of that temple, sets up the theory 


Mr. Frazer enumerates four different por- 
tions of the temple which are mentioned | (һе reason for this assumption is that the 
in inscriptions: the Pronaos, Neos Heka- 
lompedos, Parthenon, and Opisthodomos, 
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was the main or eastern compartment. The | that the Athenians themselves restored the 
goddess may perhaps have been worshipped 
as Athene the guardian goddess of the city | colonnade), because otherwise there would 
іп the large cella, and as Athene the virgin] have been по  treasure-house available 
goddess in the small one; but we are not|between the destruction of the old temple 
told so specifically. Miss Harrison, we|in 480 and the completion of the Par- 
observe (“ Topography and Monuments ), is|thenon in 438. It is admitted that no re. 
entirely against that view, and asserts that | mains of any such building can be pointed 
Athene had no special worship as Par-|to; and as it is probable that the north forti- 
thenos " or “ Virgin," though that was one of | fication wall with the fragments in it was built 
her titles. But then why should the word | by Cimon, we have to accept the idea that at 
Parthenon be applied not only, as we know | the moment when he was laying the founda- 
it was, to the whole temple, but also sepa-|tions for the new and larger temple and 
rately to the western compartment of the|using up the fragments of the colonnade of 


cella walls of the temple (but not the 


the old temple in a wall, he was building up 
again the cella walls of the old temple; and 


Athenians had otherwise no place to keep 
their treasure till the new Parthenon was 
finished. This seems like archaeological 


ence of opinion has existed as to the appli-|theorising run wild. All that is reason-. 
cation of the latter three names, he considers|able to say is that we do not know 
that the following explanation may be where they kept their treasure in the 
considered as fairly well made out: the|meantime. Dr. Dérpfeld maintains, more- 
Pronaos is the eastern portico, or the space | over, that this cella ot the old temple 
between the columns and the end wall of|remained in existence for centuries; tbat 
Pausanias saw and referred to it—a piece of. 


evidence which it required a good deal of 
manipulation of Pausanias to extract from 
him. 

The point where the ofisthodomos ques- 
tion comes in is, that Dr. Dörpfeld ex- 
plains all the references in inscriptions to 
the disposition of treasures in the oisko- 
domos as referring to the back compart- 
ment of the old temple; and ia this 


case he evidently gives to opisthodomos 


the meaning we have already suggested that 
it might very well bear—the back or westeru 


compartment. of a temple. It is rather: 


curious to observe that in the standard 
Greek Lexicon by Liddell and Scott, which 
is about half a century old and dates there 


fore from long before these controversies, 


and in which the only object is to give the 
correct meaning of words, 'оя:сббдонос is 
translated as “the back chamber of a temple: 
at Athens the cella of the old temple of Athena 
in the citadel, used as the treasury ;" 90 that 


here the philologists are on the side of Dr. 


~ 


Dörpfeld. Mr. Frazer,on the other hand, - 
points out that the earliest inscription refer- . 
ring to the placing of treasures in the : 
opisthodomos dates írom. just the time when 
the Parthenon was finished, which is at all 
events a significant coincidence; and that as . 


we know that treasures were stored in the 
pronaos, there is no reason why they 


should not also have been stored in 


the opisthodomos, even И we take 


that word to’ mean the back portico.merely : 
of the Parthenon. It must of course be: 


remembered (what we think is not realised 
by many architectural students) that 10 both 
the east and west portico of the Parthenon 


the inner colonnade was fenced ia between . 


the columns with a lofty bronze railing, as also 


the return space between the end columns 
and the antæ of the cella; so that it was 
quite a safe place to keep treasure im, 
as long as there was ап adequate 
guard on duty on the occasions when 
the gate in the centre intercolumnia- 
tion was open for access fo the temple. 
However, we cannot pretend to embrace 
here all the points of the argument, which 
Mr. Frazer carries on through about thirty 
pages; it is, in the words of Sir Lucius 


O'Trigger, "a very pretty quarrel as it 


d 
stands,” and to all who are concerné 
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about questions of -Greek architecture 
and archeology it is really very іп- 
teresting reading. But we may men- 
tion one purely architectural argument 
which seems,to us quite conclusive against 
Dr. Dörpfeld's theory of the continued reten- 
tion of the cella of the old temple. It is 
that in that case the Caryatide porch of the 
Erechtheion would have been built with 
those four glorious figures facing? direct 
against the blank north wall of the old 
temple, and only five or six feet from it. No 
arguments could persuade us to believe in 
‘the possibility of such an artistic blunder as 
that would imply. 

The very meagre notice given by Pausanias 
ol the temple of Apollo at Bassæ—" Apollo 
the Succourer"— merely stating that it is 
remarkable for the beauty of the stone and 
of its proportions, is supplemented by a very 
full account in the Commentary, together 
-with a restored plan of the temple. The 
author does not offer any explanation of the 
‚peculiar oblique position of the last two of 
the row of attached semi-columns. The 
north and' south line of the axis of the 
temple is accounted for by the nature of 
the site on which it is built ; and of course 
‘the side door of the cella, looking east- 
ward, is under these circumstances an 
arrangement which might have been 
expected, though the author seems to make 
rather a mystery of it. It would be sur- 
„prising if any Greek architect had chosen 
arbitrarily to place the longer axis of a temple 
‘north and south, and then made a doorway 
in the eastern side; but if it is admitted that 
the exigencies of the site fixed the axis of the 
temple, the eastern door follows naturally, 
as a means of getting of what we may call 
a ritual difficulty. Of the sculptures of this 
temple Haydon said that though full of gross 
‘disproportions they are beautifully com- 
posed, and were evidently the design of a 
great genius, executed provincially." 

In speaking оѓ the Doric temple which has 
'for a.long time been called the Theseion or 
Theseum, the author sums up very carefully 
‘the evidence in regard to probabilities, 
‘which he shows to be against the Theseus’ 
dedication, more especially as Theseus was 
only a hero and had therefore no claim to a 
regular temple such as could be dedicated to 
2 divinity. ‘We agree with him in thinking 
‘that the interpretation which identifies it 
‘with the temple of Hephaistos, mentioned 
‘by Pausanias in chapter xiv. of the “ Attica,” 
is the most probable one; it tallies with the 
neighbourhood indicated by Pausanias. The 


‘fact-that the sculptures which remain in the | 


metópes and frieze have no reference to 
Hephaistos is against the idea; for though, 
as the author observes, there are instances 
‘where the metope and frieze sculptures have 
no relation to the known dedication of the 
temple, we should surmise that this was 
exceptional, and that the ‘general tendency 
would be to select subjects relating to the 
deity to whom the temple was dedicated. 
The pediment sculptures would probably 
'have settled the question, but they are gone. 
However, it is pretty certain that it is 207 
“ће Theseion, and Hephaistos is not improb- 
-able, and will do as well as another name; 
"we do not think we can get farther than that, 
only archzologists have such a way of pro- 
'fessing to be quite sure of everything. 

Of the whole subject of the Megalopolis 
‘theatre there is a very good résumé given, 
tthe author supporting Dr. Dörpfeld's theory 
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as to the lower steps in front of the portico 
of the Thersilion, viz.: that they were 
merely added when the ground was lowered 
to form the area of the orchestra of the 
theatre, the Thersilion having been built 
somewhat before the theatre was made. It 
does not, however, as he says, necessarily 
follow that the actors performed, as Dr. 
Dórpfeld supposes, on the level ground of 
the orchestra with the steps and columns of 
the portico for a background. “А temporary 
wooden stage may possibly have been 
erected for the players from time to time in 
front of the portico.” But neither is this, to 
our thinking, a very satisfactory conclusion, 
or one which appeals much to our sense of 
the fitness of things. 

Among the isolated remarks of Pausanias 
bearing upon the arts should be noticed the 
interesting though brief description of a 
painting by Pausias at the sanctuary of 
/Esculapius near Epidaurus. This painting 
represented Drunkenness drinking out of a 
crystal goblet; the vice was evidently per- 
sonified by a woman, and ''in the picture 
you can see the crystal goblet and the 
woman's face through it.” This seems to 
argue the existence of a much greater 
elaboration of realistic power of representa- 
tion that we are accustomed to credit Greek 
painting with. А suggestion of the dif- 
ference of execution in ancient inscrip- 
tions and those nearer to Pausanias's own 
day is given in the remark (Book VI. 19) 
—" the inscription on the shield runs а 
little awry, which is to be explained by the 
antiquity of the votive offering"; a contrast 
between the careless cutting of the old in- 
scriptions and the neater practice of a later 
day. Thereis a touch of unconscious humour 
in Pausanias's occasional fits of moralising, 
especially on the folly of believing too many 
things. They say that Niobe on Mount 
Sipylus sheds tears in summer. I have also 
been told that the griffins are spotted like 
the pards, and that the Tritons speak with a 
human voice, though others say that they 
blow through a pierced shell. Lovers of the 
marvellous are too prone to heighten the 
marvels they hear tell of by adding touches 
of their own ; and thus they debase truth by 
alloying it with fiction.” Even Pausanias 
evidently felt that in this respect the line 
must be drawn somewhere. 

We notice, as a matter of detail, that 
Mr. Frazer writes octostyle instead of 
“octastyle”; it may be a misprint, but if 
intentional, it is an innovation, and we do 
not see the necessity for it. 

As a whole, this Commentary is a remark- 


able book to have been produced by the labour 


of a single author. The book is obviously 


‘established as the Pausanias far excellence 


for English readers, and forms a collection of 


curious information and suggestion on the 
architecture, topography, and mythology of 


ancient Greece, such as we have not hitherto 


possessed in any one work in our language. 
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NOTES. 


THE case of Whipham 7. 

Payment г Everitt, reported in our legal 
Carried Out. column, is one of the not in- 
frequent cases in which a client, after having 
given directions for working drawings to be 


|made, and subsequently abandoning the 


building, demurs to paying the architect's 
charge for the plans. The result of the case 
is fortunately exceptional in one sense, that 
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it was tried before a judge who could under- 
stand the fairness and reasonableness of 
such a charge, who apparently did not think 
that it was his especial duty to brow- 
beat an architect, and who recognised 
the importance of the Institute scale of 
charges as a foundation for settling a claim 
of this kind. The usual efforts were made, 
by the defendant's counsel, to disparage the 
authority of the Institute scale by state- 
ments that many architects did not belong 
to the Institute, &c.; and a professional 
witness, who we are glad to say is not a 
member of the Institute, after stating 
that he considered 24 per cent. often 
an unfair charge in such cases, admitted 
that he often tried to get it himself, 
thereby bringing on himself a severe 
snub from the judge, and probably 
doing more than anything else to prejudice 
the defendant's case. There are two morals, 
however, to be drawn from this case. j 
stated in the evidence (and we do not see 
that it was contradicted) that the working 
drawings, though sufficient to estimate 
from, were not all complete. If so, that 
was a weak point in the architect's case, for 
the 2j per cent. ought to be represented by 
complete working drawings such as the 
building could be carried out from. That is 
a point in the interest of the client. In the 
interest of the architect it is well to bear 
in mind that there is always liable to 
be misunderstanding about a merely verbal 
commission to “go on with the working 
drawings.” This is a point that frequently 
occurs in such cases; the order is given in 
conversation, and the client (perhaps quite 
honestly) says that he does not recollect 
Saying so, or did not mean it exactly asa 
definite commission. Unless you know your 
client very well, it is better to settle such 
matters by correspondence“ litera scripta 
manet,” and can be produced in evidence. 


Proceedings WE are promised a decision in 
under the Work- 


men's Сотреп- the House of Lords on the 

sation Act. practice under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. We trust that it may be 
given quickly, for at present no one knows 
what length of time an injured workman has 
in which to commence proceedings. The 
Court of Appeal was last week divided on 
this important point. That is to say, are the 
six months from the accident within which 
the "claim for compensation" must be 
given under Section 2, to count from notice 
of an action, or from the issue of a writ, or of 
the actual beginning of legal proceedings. 
It is said that if the time dates from the 
notice the employer may have a law suit 
hanging over him indefinitely, and this is 
sound reason. On the other hand, the other 
interpretation appears to fall in better with 
the wording of the Act of Parliament. At 
present, with the Court of Appeal divided 
on the point, the law is uncertain, though, 
having regard to the decision of the majority, 
the actual rule at present is that the legal 
proceedings must begin within six months 
from the accident. 


| WHEN Mr. Ritchie introduced 
2. У this measure some weeks ago 
Accidents Bill. he remarked that, in view of. 
the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, the Government regarded it as an 
imperative duty to promote legislation in 
accordance with their suggestions at the 
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earliest possible moment. It is, therefore, 
rather surprising to find that the leader of 
the House of Commons, on being interro- 
gated last Monday as to the probable 
date of the second reading, could only say 
tbat the Government were not prepared to 
give any pledge on the subject. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had just 
previously told another inquirer that he 
could not promise to make arrangements for 
enabling members to inspect certain auto- 
matic coupling experiments until Parlia- 
ment had had an opportunity of considering 
the legislative proposals of the Board ot 
Trade." It would naturally have been 
supposed from tke manner in which this 
measure —the main provisions of which 
were given in the Builder last week—was 
introduced, that it would have occupied the 
attention of Parliament in preference to 
some of the Bills which are being proceeded 
with? but it looks ominously like being 
jostled on one side. Mr. Maddison, who 
represents the railway servants in the House 
of Commons, could get no reply at all to 
his query as to whether the Government 
intended to take the Bill at all this Session 
—tbough, of course, Mr. Balfour may have 
considered his previous statement sufficient, 


——M M €(Ó—"—— 
irrigation on suitable land near Worksop or|of work in its day, though the attempts 
Doncaster, and (2). conveying the sewage in at portraying angels and biblical characters 
a large culvert to the sea. Experiments |are ludicrously inadequate. The samplers, 
carried out in Sheffield tend to confirm the | which form the larger portion of the collec- 
results obtained in Manchester, but Мг. | tion, are much more satisfying in an artistic 
Wike considers it possible that there will be | sense, for the most part; they are decora- 
"further developments," and, therefore,|tive treatment of embroidery, or in some 
advises the Corporation to carry out the|cases of lace, in a very effective manner, 
work in sections rather than construct the| Notice the beautiful and delicate work in 
whole at once. No. 73, and the decorative suggestion of the 
------:-:------- Garden of Eden and its inhabitants in 
On Monday, March 19, the|No. 132. There are a great many others 
pNo. 35, publishing offices of Punch | which represent excellent artistic needle- 
were removed to No. 10, | мош, interspersed no doubt with some 
Bouverie-street, the well-known premises|crudities and absurdities; and there is 
in Fleet-street having been acquired by the|a personal interest in the signed and 
City Corporation for purposes of widening dated examples, many of them with 
the main thoroughfare. No. 85 stands on | old-fashioned mottoes and inscriptions — 
the west side of the avenue that leads to | sometimes moral sentences, representing 
St. Bride’s Church. The opening was made|what the young woman who did the 
at a cost of about 10,000/, after J. В. | work, or her teachers, regarded as sound. 
Papworth's designs, after a destructive fire | teaching. There is something almost 
in Bride-passage on November 14, 1823, | pathetic in the contemplation of the child's 
until which time the view of the church|specially neat piece of work, No. 67, done 
from the north had been obstructed by|nearly two centuries and a half since, and 
houses in Fleet-street, The new premises bearing the statement that “ Магу Hall is 
in Bouverie-street were designed for Messrs. | my name and when I was thirteen years ot 
Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. by Mr. Henry | age I ended this in 1662.” Ones fancy tries 
Christian, of the firm of Messrs, Christian & | to conjure up the childish figure putting the. 
Purday. last stitches to this work, with an evident 
„ PER pride in recording her age when she finished 
THE Spring Exhibition at the|it Who was “Mary Hall,” what was her 
Goupil Gallery is, as usual,|life? There is no record of it now but this. 
Dutch in its main tendencies, | piece of child's needlework, looking as neat 
and contains several good landscapes of the | and complete as the day it was dated. 
modern Dutch school, among others two very 


THE form ot advertisement 
which consists in alternately 

Searchrlights. lighting - up and darkening 
transparent letters, which has developed to 
such an extent as to be a public nuisance, 


ees The Goupil 
Gallery. 


; — . — 
seems likely to be effectually crushed by the good specimens of Mauve’s work. There is 
new by-law recommended by the London | also a large work by Diaz, “In the Forest} TWO THEATRE FIRES AND THEI 
County Council, and which has been for- of Fontainebleau,” marked by his usual LESSONS. 


massive and broad style, though somewhat| THE fires at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
уе, 6 52. and at the Comedie Francaise, at Paris, have 


colder in colour than is usual with him. both resulted in a total destruction of the 


Daubigny's small work, “Тһе Stream at interior and a retention only of the retaining 
Valmondois" is a remarkable picture, all| walls and а, few of ће ШЕ п 928 
woodland with the f ; somewhat distant from the seat of the Ше. 
and a a e SSE That the casualty list is so small is due solely 

А gleam ої sunlight оп the | to the fact that in neither case was an audience 
trees in clearing in the middle dis- | present in the theatre оп the outbreak of the 
tance. Мг. Peppercorn’s “The Shaded | fıre. The buildings were practically empty 
Pool” is a landscape quite in the modern except for the presence of the theatre employees, 


; who were fairly well acquainted with the struc- 
Dutch school, with ragged masses of trees | ture with which they iun associated. In both 


and white clouds piled into the distance—a instances there was some form of rehearsal, or 
somewhat rough but effective work, not preparation for а performance, in hand at the 


| i eally large or 
equal, however, to his smaller composition, und 5 there wok % a 


"Evening." The Last Days of Winter," by | large attendance of the artistes, supers, and 
Herr José Weiss, is somewhat spoiled by | staff. Both fires occurred in the morning, the 
the too solid clouds, but the lower portion one at Paris just as arrangements were being. 


A А de f matinée, and in London just as 
of the picture is admirable. The collection мез neee being made for a large 


includes a curiosity in the shape of a life- | rehearsal. The circumstances 
size picture by Mr. Whistler called “ Ar- | һе two fires occurred were, in fact, curio 
i i i stage was: 
rangement in Green and Gold," but which ie e UR Hae mbi pre- 
appears to be a representation of the devil— | cedes a performance or rehearsal. : 
ora devil—playing the piano, and is about "e may take it 15 шеш dud 
; : th cases was practically identical. 
as repulsive a thing as could well be were due (o с ТЕ At the Grand 
imagined. Theatre, Islington, it was negligence in соп. 
nexion with the lighting up of the “battens 
THE Fine Art Society have | above the stage, and perhaps some neglect F 
not clearing away certain accumulations 0, 
paper known as “ stage snow.’ Such " snow 


warded to the Secretary of State for 
approval. It does not in so many words 
prohibit the use of flash-lights (as to which 
there might have been legal difficulties), 
but the by-law runs that “по person 
shall exhibit any flash-light so as to 
be visible from any street and to cause 
danger to the traffic therein.” The 
latter words may at first sight appear to 
limit the operation of the by-law to cases 
where “causing danger to the traffic” can 
be proved, but we take it that the clause 
amounts practically to a prohibition of the 
use of a flash-light so as to be visible from 
any street, without necessarily entering into 
the question of danger. As the precise 
object of the users of flash-lights is to have 
them seen from the street, the by-law would 
at once destroy their value as advertisements. 
The same rule applies to what are called 
“ search-lights.” We hope the by-law will 
be confirmed, 


THE experts’ report on the 

The Sewage bacterial treatment of Man- 
heffield. chester sewage is already 
bearing fruit. The Sewage-Disposal Sub- 
Committee of the Sheffield Corporation, 
acting on the advice of the City Surveyor, 
Mr. C. F. Wike, has now recommended the 
adoption of bacterial treatment on the 
«double and multiple contact system," the 
success of which, on a small scale, was 
demonstrated by the Manchester experi- 
ments. In this system the tank-effluent 
is passed through two or more filters 
instead of one, the result being a 
purer filtrate. The estimated cost of the 
Sheffield works is very nearly a quarter of a 
million, but this sum, large though it is, is 
considered to be less than would have to be 
expended on the rival schemes of (1) broad 


Embroidery at 

the Fine Art. made a very interesting collec- 
Society. 5 ` ` ; 

| tion of old English tapestry | is dropped on to the scene from above, and 

pictures, embroideries and * samplers." The |has a tendency to deposit itself on any project- 

tapestry pictures are mostly very curious and | ing ledge, such as that afforded by 2 batten- 


ï i i i in, in spite of the somewhat 
naïve affairs, with attempts to represent Sant ы алудан that the outbreak was due 


figures and animals to which neither (һе | о Anarchism, incendiarism, or the like, we may 
method of work nor the skill of the worker | take it that the cause was neglect in Ip M 
were quite equal The decorative non- the heating arrangements. Neglect: 8°, 


525 ; | e fire ; in fact, nine theatre 
pictorial designs are the most interesting 22. during the past cen 


from an artistic point of view. Among may be taken to be the outcome of x m 
others we may mention the “Allegorical | But nevertheless it seems 1 1900 as 
Design Representing the Elements ' (37). should have the same ratio in the y 


: E any 
. : À we had in the year 1800, in spite of the m 
The two mirror frames in raised em- lessons to be ined from some eleven hun 


br oidery (Nos. 34 and 39) are very interest. | theatre fires which occurred during the inter- 
ing as specimens of what was no doubt | vening hundred years. the similar circum- 


à : | ; кеа on 
regarded as а four de force in this kind К ы, не these two. theatre fires 
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took place, but there were two important points 
in which they were different, and these relate 
to the construction of the buildings and the 
arrangements made for extinguishing the fire. 
The Grand Theatre, Islington, was certainly 
the more modern in construction, and far better 
attended to as far as fire extinguishing is con- 
cerned. The house took the place of the old 
Philharmonic Music Hall, which was burnt 
down in 1882, and was hence erected at atime 


when some slight attention was already being: 


paid to theatre construction, owing, no doubt, 
to the lesson of the fearful “ Ring” Theatre 
fire in 1881. That any public authority should, 
however, have allowed the erection of a theatre 
on the site of the old Philharmonic Music Hall 
in the year 1883, directly after the catastrophes 
at the " Ring" Theatre, Vienna, and that at 
Nice, is almost incomprehensible. It is, in fact, 
one of those curious signs of the absolute in- 
difference which our public authorities have 
always shown in respect to the main or leading 
principles of "fire protection" in theatres, 
whilst giving themselves such endless trouble 
with those pettifogging little remedies by which 
they make themselves a nuisance to theatre 
managers, and busy-bodies in the worst sense 
of that term. The main principles of 
“fire protection” in a theatre lie in ques- 
tions of site, exit, straightforward planning, 
and good substantial construction. At the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, a site was allowed 
which was practically a piece of back land, 
which could be approached only by passages 
and alleys ; whilst the planning was anything 
but straightforward—in fact, it could scarcely 
be so on sucha site ; and the exit arrangements 
very indifferent, not to say unsatisfactory. 
Given the same fire occurring on the stage 
during the performance with an audience in 
the building, the result would be too terrible to 
contemplate, for the death list would probably 
have been larger than those in the “ Ring” 
Theatre or the Nice Theatre fires mentioned 
above, and those went up to three figures. 

At the Comédie Francaise at Paris, we have, 
of course, to deal with a very old building, 
and, what is worse, an old institution, which, 
having certain privileges, used all. those 
privileges towards preventing the modernisa- 
tion of the structure, which should have 
taken place long ago. Situated in a block 
known as the Palais Royale, its plan was of 
the most unsuitable description, nor had the 
building any separation of the various fire risks 
which would assist the localising of an out- 
break. How it came, however, that this 
building should not have been brought up to 
date to a certain extent, and how it came that 
the few fire-extinguishing appliances installed 
would not act when required, are questions on 
which we would rather not speak until after 
the official investigation. It is notorious, how- 
ever, that it was just at the Comedie Francaise 
that any one daring to suggest such a thing as 
a fire, or the possibility of an outbreak, met 
with scant welcome, and the prophecies as to 
such a fire were always ridiculed. There was, 
in fact,a kind of downright contempt at the 
Comédie Francaise for anything like protec- 
tive measures, and perhaps this is the more 
curious as the building in question was not 
only a theatre in the ordinary sense, but in 
many respects a national museum, where the 
loss of the contents might be looked upon as a 
ан calamity, quite irrespective of any loss 

If we now turn to the methods adopted in 
extinguishing the fire, we think there should 
bea word of praise for the employés of the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, who pluckily tried to 
combat the fire, but, unfortunately, had not that 
training or experience which a little private 
fire-drill now and again would have given 
them, and which would have enabled them to 
work with better effect on this occasion. We 
also wish to say a word of praise to the Fire 
Brigade, which turned up smartly, got to work 
in à businesslike way, and neatly saved the 
adjoining property under somewhat difficult 
circumstances, | 

At Paris, on the other hand, everything was 
as discreditable in this direction as it could 
very well be. The employés lost their heads, 
the fire brigade was called late, answered its 
call slowly, did not concentrate its forces 
N and when it got to work (after a 
ashion) had a bad water supply. The fire 
brigade officers, somehow or other, seemed to 
be quite overawed by this fire, and the people 
Who really did good work were some of the 
avilian officials from the neighbouring public 
offices, headed by several of the Ministers who 
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chanced to be in the neighbourhood. These 
gentlemen, at least, formed a somewhat busi- 
ness-like salvage corps, and saved many of the 
art treasures. It is one of those curious 
anomalies in the Paris municipal organisation 
that the Army should be allowed to provide a 
kind of amateur fire brigade of military fire- 
men, in a capital containing such an enormous 
wealth in general property and art treasures. 
And what is yet more curious is that, given a 
military fire brigade on amateur lines, in which 
the officers are notorious for their haughtiness 
towards the civilian, we always find, directl 
there is anything like a large catastrophe, suc 
as the Paris Charity Bazaar Fire, the Paris 
Opéra Comique Fire, or the like, the civilian 
official takes the lead, and the whole fire 
brigade organisation collapses, or rather takes 
up the position of the village amateur fire 
brigade as generally described in the comic 
papers. 

As to the lesson from the two fires in ques- 
tion, it would be difficult to say anything 
excepting that history is constantly repeating 
itself, and that, given a fire that has taken hold 
of the stage, we must assume that the stage and 
probably the auditorium will be burnt out 
within a few minutes, and that the building 
itself will be probably gutted. Only according 
to the nature of the construction of the building 
will the carcass either remain intact or collapse, 
and only subject to the way in which the 
building is divided into risks may certain por- 
tions of the theatre block be saved. 

Hence what we have to learn is that every 
effort that can possibly be made should be used 
to give facilities of exit, both for the audience 
and for the employés, and these exits must be 
clear, straight exits and not the circuitous 
winding exits: which we too often find in 
the London playhouse. It is of little or no 
concern to the public authority to what extent 
a building is damaged by fire, but it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be no loss 
of life. It should always be remembered that 
a panic may occur just as easily without a fire 
as with a fire. Questions of exit should take 
precedence of everything else, whether in con- 
struction or equipment. 

As to avoiding the rapid spread of бге in a 
theatre, the remedy is exceedingly simple. 
Make the most inflammable part of the theatre, 
namely, the stage, as slow-burning as possible. 
Make it compulsory to use non-flammable canvas 
and wood that will not spread fire. Make it 
compulsory to use wire roping instead of hemp 
rope. Make the textiles and furniture in the 
auditorium non-flammable. All these items 
should have priority before the actual applica- 
tion of fire-resisting construction in a building. 

Given a slow-burning interior and no open 
lights, the actual possible cause of outbreak is 
further minimised, quite apart from the re- 
duction of the risk of the fire spreading. But 
the great point is елі, and only after exit 
comes the second great point, non-flamma- 
bility on the stage and in the auditorium. 

It is in this direction that our public autho- 
rities should try to improve matters, instead of 
frittering away their time in haggling with the 
theatre-owner over some trivial detail of con- 
struction. The primary principles of fire 
prevention want attention before the details. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., Mr. William Emerson, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been taken as read, the Chairman moved that 
the resolutions in reference to alterations in 
by-laws 25, 29, and 30, passed at the meeting on 
the 5th inst., be confirmed. 

This having been agreed to, the Chairman 
said the Council would take the necessary steps 
to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to 
the alterations. 

Ancient Lights. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. J. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., M.P., F.R.S., to read a paper on 
the subject of Ancient Lights," of which the 
following is an abstract :— | 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton began by showing 
that, though in law phrase the rights of light 
and air had come to be connected, the rights 
themselves were very distinct. The two 
subject-matters and the legal questions to 
which their appropriation for the purposes of 
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human enjoyment gave rise, were strikingly 
in contrast. In the days when windmills 
afforded almost the only instrumentality for 

reparing flour, the access of an uninterrupted 
ден to the mill was а matter affecting pro- 
prietary interests, and raised questions similar 
to those now concerning access of light. In 
these days the still, diffusing air is common 
property in which no private rights grow up, 
and hence the Jaw is more a matter of regula- 
tions having public health as their object; 
while the law relating to light remains undis- 
turbed upon the foundations of private right. 
The question of reform in the law of 
light was one of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, and in any Bill which the Institute 
should tender to the Legislature they should 
carefully distinguish between light and air, and 
limit their proposals to the former. The learned 
lecturer expressed himself as anxious to further 
to the utmost the practical ends the Institute had 
in view, and proposed to put before them as fulla 
statement as possible of the principal practical 
reforms called for by the existing state of the 
law. In the first place it is desirable to express 
in a clear and available formula what is the 
measure of an owner's right in respect of 
ancient lights. The Prescription Act provides : 
* When the access and use of light to and for 
any dwelling-house, workshop, or other build- 
ing shall have been actually enjoyed therewith 
for the full period of twenty years without 
interruption, the right thereto shall be deemed 
absolute and indefeasible.“ It is, therefore, 
very clear that in order to measure the light to 
a continuance of which the owner is entitled, 
one has only to measure the light actually 
enjoyed during the twenty years’ term. 
Nothing could be simpler or more definite 
than this rule. But acting under cover of the 
doctrine that the law does not heed trifling 
invasions of right, the courts had in practice 
treated plaintiffs as though they were only 
entitled to a reasonable enjoyment of light, no 
matter how complete their enjoyment in fact 
had been, and it had come to be considered 
that reasonable requirements were satisfied if 
the owner of the privileged windows got an 
uninterrupted view of forty-five degrees of sky 
from the zenith. Thus the question whether 
the encroachment is to be taken seriously or 
not is a very real and possibly troublesome 
question even in a case where considerable 


encroachment may have been actually 
made. Although the courts  nominally 
accept the dictum that it is the light 


as previously enjoyed, it is obvious that the 
two principles are irreconcilable ; if reasonable- 
ness decides it, history is irrelevant ; if history 
decides it, reasonableness is по matter. 
Dealing with the alternative remedies for 
obtaining redress where rights of light were 
either infringed ог threatened—viz, by an 
action for damages or by an injunction to re- 
strain the wrongful act—the learned lecturer 
showed that, although resting upon very simple 
principles, the law concerning this matter was 
involved and intricate, and needed to be 
simplified and made coherent. This could 
hardly be done by mere words in an Act of 
Parliament. An improved verbal definition 
was not required, but an approved way of 
applying the existing definition to the fact, 
and perhaps an improved method of arriving 
at the facts themselves, and a greater lati- 
tude in the choice of remedies. The matters 
mentioned might profitably occupy the atten- 
tion of members of the Institute and the other 
expert persons with whom they proposed to 
associate themselves in the preparation of an 
amending Act of Parliament. Mr. Moulton 
then went on to suggest the lines upon which 
it seemed to him their new legislation should 
proceed. An end should be put to the tech- 
nical rule that damages cannot be given for a 
threatened injury of this kind. The High 
Court might safely be given the fullest dis- 
cretionary power in every case where an in- 
junction to restrain the darkening of ancient 
lights can be granted, to substitute for the 
injunction in whole or in part a money pay- 
ment by way of damages, so that, if the merits 
of the case demanded it, there would be no 
difficulty about authorising a definite encroach- 
ment upon equitable terms, while at the same 
time restraining some further threatened en- 
croachment by an injunction. Details of a hypo- 
thetical case were instanced by Mr. Moulton to 
show how the discretionary power suggested 
might be exercised by the Court so as to effect 
an equitable and satisfactory settlement. In any 
proposed change of the law, power should be 
preserved to the Court to keep the 52 of the 
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easement owner intact, and to protect them as 
amply as at the present time by injunction. 
Mr. Moulton anticipated that a detail of the 
remedy suggested might incur the censure of 
lawyers, viz., that features of the building 
design, such as the use of white bricks, which 
tend to minimise the inconvenience, should be 
taken into account in adjudicating upon the 
ielief. Though the suggestion had been scouted 
by judges, and the ar ents against it were 
cogent, yet legislation might do much to alter 
the conditions so as to favour the use of white 
bricks. Even if allowed to become soiled, 
they improve the lighting of closely built in 
areas, and the law should encourage their use. 
Replying to possible criticisms that the reform 
proposed would sometimes involve serious 
delay, Mr. Moulton said that was far from his 
intention ; he aimed at facilitating as well as 
simplifying this class of litigation. The sooner 
the plaintiff brings his action to trial the better. 
An injunction cannot issue too early, if it is to 
issue at all. But there need be no hurry about 
assessing damages. The injunction should be 
decreed forthwith, and the question of damages 
adjourned until the building, as permitted, was 
complete. Damages could then be estimated 
in view of the actual interference with 
the easement, and the due satisfaction of 
the judgment when awarded might mean- 
while be secured by a mandatory injunction 
to pull down the obstructing building, which 
would take effect unless the judgment 
were satisfied by a given date. If such a 
plan could be carried out, the most serious 
mischiefs of the existing law might be 
remedied. Although the proposal took the 
shape of a legal reform, the question at bottom 
was not so much a legal asa practical question ; 
the legal difficulties would be easily surmounted 
if a practically useful way of estimating 
damage, and of distinguishing the easement 
owner's essential interests from his merely 
technical rights, could be arrived at. The 
distinction was perfectly clear in principle; 
but the question was, could this distinction be 
practically defined and ascertained with such 
precision and certainty as to become entitled 
to legal recognition ? That was a matter 
the Institute should investigate. Urging 
that something should be done to соп- 
trol the insidious march of prescription, Mr. 
Moulton suggested means for limiting the 
acquisition of such rights, In conclusion, he 
said that, assuming that there may be a demand 
for the assistance of independent experts—such 
as architects and surveyors, in the capacity of 
assessors or referees—it was desirable to con- 
sider in what form the advice and opinion of 
such technical advisers of the Court might 
most conveniently be prepared, and what mode 
of selection would most surely command the 
confidence of the public, as represented by the 
classes best able to judge, in the competency 
and impartiality of the skilled persons who 
might be called upon to undertake these duties. 

A paper on the subject was also read by Mr. 
J. Douglass Mathews, the following being an 
abstract:— . 

Mr. Mathews, in his paper, confined himself to 
the difficulties experienced by architects in 
erecting or altering a building dominated by 
ancient lights, and to the unsatisfactory methods 
now adopted to settle differences. He con- 
tended that if certain simple rules could be laid 
down, such as that no erection should be per- 
mitted above a line drawn at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the horizon from the sill of 
an existing window, or within certain angles 
laterally, there would be no greater difficulty in 
complying with them than with Building Acts 
or sanitary by-laws. But the law as to ancient 
lights was not so codified, and there was much 
room for uncertainty. By way of illustra- 
tion Mr. Mathews put two or three hypothetical 
cases showing that the application of the law 
was beset with difficulties, and its interpretation 
so expensive and dilatory that rights were 
often surrendered which ought to have been 
maintained. As matters stood, an unscrupulous 
person had an opportunity of preventing his 
neighbours from using their property to the 
best advantage, except by payment of compen- 
sation (often blackmail), and the law afforded 
no means, except by mutual agreement, to 
alter old lights in а мау beneficial alike to the 
owner of the dominant light and to the person 
erecting his new building. Instancing the 
Jong, cumbersome, and unsatisfactory nature 

f the proceedings where the matter in dispute 
: taken into court, Mr. Mathews said that, 
M OLSDIy no more ambiguous and unsatis- 
pus a subject could come before the 
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Judge, on account of the direct contradictory | оп the height of buildings contained in the 
assertions made by both sides of facts London Building Act, Sections 15, 41, 47, 48 
and opinions, for which architects and|and 49. Briefly, the restrictions are as fol 
surveyors were to a great extent responsible. | lows :—1. A general regulation of the height 
The system tended to mystify and worry Һе of the back of houses to ensure an angle of 
Judge. If, Mr. Mathews suggested, instead of | 45 deg. of light ; 2. An extreme limit of 50 ft 
the usual proceedings, both parties were to|in height in all buildings ; 3. In streets laid 
agree upon the facts, and then to state a case out subsequent to 1862, of a less width than 
to the Judge, it would in most instances be | 50 ft., a restriction of height to width ensuring 
easy for him to arrive at a decision, and much | an angle of 45 deg. of light; and 4. A right of 
saving of time and money would result. Since] appeal granted to owners within 100 
the passing of the Prescription Act, nearly | distance against any consent to exceptions to 
seventy years ago, such vast changes had these limits granted by the London County 
taken place that what was a reasonable law | Council. These regulations were passed in 
then had now become arbitrary, and the fair|the general interest of the community ; they 
use of valuable property was interfered with. аге in their nature sanitary rather than 
А new Act was therefore called for. Мет architectural, and their motive is not the 
legislation, whilst carefully ding the desire for symmetry or uniformity of effect. 
rights of ancient lights, should treat Һет | There can be little doubt as to their use. 
more іп the nature of easements, and, | fulness and wisdom, Buildings of extrava- 
provided that an equivalent be given, the p height are not in demand in London. 
particular merits of the case should be fty blocks of tenements for the poorer classes 
taken into account rather than hard and fast | are not desirable. The disreputable and least 
rules of law. Discussing the question : What | cleanly of the tenants usually occupy the top- 
could be done to lessen the present evils, and | most floors, and being more out of the way of 
to simplify the mode of procedure in dealing | inspection, an upper world of uncleanness is 
with ancient lights, Mr. Mathews called atten- | created that would have been less possible at 
tion to the work the Institute had already done |а lower level. Тһе statutory regulation of 
in connexion with the matter. As long ago as height is permissive of any height within the 
1881 Professor Roger Smith opened a discussion | limit, and therefore not likely to produce life- 
on the rights of ancient lights, and made less uniformity of sky-line. Though this legis- 
several valuable suggestions with a view to] lation has limited the freedom of building 
make the law clearer. As a result, a committee | owners, the freedom of adjoining owners to 
was formed, and the opinions of lawyers апа | interfere has been left unfettered. Therefore, 
architects sought and obtained, and a digest of | with restriction of height, might there not 
such opinions was published in the Royal | һауе been secured absolute permission to build 
Institute of British Architects Proceedings | up to that height? The author next considered 
for March 22, 1888. Professor Roger Smith | restrictions of height which are not slatutory 
and Mr. Douglass Mathews, on behalf of the | and are not exercised on behalf of the sanitary 
Science Committee, to which the subject was interests of the community. They are the 
afterwards transferred, prepared certain pro- private and personal rights to preservation 
posals which, after much deliberation by|of access of light, when once conferred by 
the committee, were embodied іп a j prescription, over the land and buildings 
report to the Council. The report was [of adjoining neighbours. These rights once 
ultimately discussed by the general body, and | acquired are indefeasible, and are superior 
its principle approved. Having briefly out-|to the statutory law, the limited height 
lined these proposals, Mr. Douglass Mathews | granted in the interests of the community 
gave it as his opinion that the report in which | being restrained and denied by the pre 
they were embodied by the Science Committee | scriptive right of the individual. The right to 
in 1893 would be found practicable with cer-| restrain the height of buildings acquired by 
tain alterations and conditions, one of which | prescription is in its nature sufficiently un- 
should be that before a building is taken down, | certain and indefinite to render its application 
or any alteration made іп an old one, it must | obnoxious and often a considerable hardship. 
be measured, and plans, elevations, and sec-| The steady but unobserved growth of pre- 
tions drawn, which should be verified and |scriptive rights which enables the owner to 
certified by the District Surveyor in London, | restrict building, is not the only peculiarity 
or by the Borough or other public Surveyor | that renders them uncertain and difficult to 
elsewhere ; and that such drawings should be|deal with. Their effectiveness to restrain 
available for inspection by interested parties | may depend upon a private and particular use 
on payment of a small fee. By this means no | made of the window by its owner for the time 
doubts would arise as to the extent and height|being, of which no idea can be formed by 
of the original building. Legislation on the | external observation. This private right has 
lines advocated would secure the following | become seriously oppressive to the holders of 
advantages :—1. Reliable facts as to the former | property. Its acquisition is surreptitious, as it 
buildings would be ascertained and tabulated ;| procures from a neighbour property of great 
2. The building owner would have to make | possible value to him, without considera- 
known his intentions, so that interested persons|tion or consent. Add to this the capn- 
could ascertain if their rights would be inter-|cious nature of its use and application, 
fered with; 3. By the employment of an|and a sufficient grievance has been shown 
architect or surveyor appointed by each party |to justify some measure of relief. The com · 
the facts could be calmly discussed, and | типа! desirability of sanitary regulation in 
probably one-half the differences settled; 4. | building heights is admitted: but no common 
When such was not the case, the umpire, after | ог public interests are furthered by the pre- 
hearing both sides and viewing the premises, | scriptive right of restraint. Its existence 8 
would form his own opinion, and when his|inimical to municipal improvement, and un. 
award was delivered, it would be carefully | worthy of retention. The use that is made 
considered before further steps were taken by |claims for rights of light for delaying building 
either side; 5. The appeal to a tribunal of | operations in order to extract heavy compensa’ 
recognised experts, composed of not less than | tion has become a serious abuse. À seldom- 
three persons, would afford an opportunity of | used window acquires an unlimited fictitious 
hearing evidence assisted by counsel, the pro- | value if it is ina position to control, by delaying, 
cedure being similar to that of an action іп | until a trial in court can take place, any part 
the High Court; 6. The tribunal having all|an important new building. The two grounds 
facts before them, with the opportunity of|of the stereotyping of existing heights in all 
viewing the premises, their decision should be|their inequalities and unmeaningness by pri- 
regarded as final, but the discontented party | vate lights, and of the growth of making heavy 
should still have the right to sue for damages | claims, which are met through fear of the 
in the High Court, if he considered that he had | delay caused, and not upon the intrinsic value 
suffered loss by the action of the tribunal. | of the light claimed to be damaged, justify con- 
Thus the settlement of differences would be | sideration of desirable and practicable reforms 
expedited, and much expense saved; fairness | in the law and procedure. A question first sug- 
and equity would be secured to dominants and | gested is whether the abolition of the private 
serviants alike; and the risks and expenses | right of restriction is equitable ; and, seco n 
incurred in stopping the progress of works and | whether it is practicable. Іп discussing € 
in altering and pulling down buildings when | equitableness of its complete abolition, 
erected, would be avoided. He hoped һе | author referred to the general safeguards pr 
Council would at once take steps to obtain an | vided by statutory regulation, and enum 
alteration in the law. As the Surveyors' | various exceptions existing by waiver or cove” 
Institution was as much interested in the | nant upon the right by prescription, as ul 
question as the Institute, the co-operation of|to show that such conditions are nol und р 
that body should be invited, and а Bill drafted. | harsh or restrictive, nor the property subject 9 
Mr. Beresford Pite also read a paper on the | them affected in value. A natural alle! t to 
subject. He first considered the restrictions | to restriction or depreciation of the righ 
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build, and one usually to be economically 
effected, is the simple e ient of enlarging the 
window or means of lighting the obstructed 
tenement. In discussing the possibilities of 
statutory reform, Mr. Pite referred to French, 
Swedish, and Scotch law upon the matter, ob- 
serving that any of those systems—the French 
of no property at all in light over another’s 
land, the Swedish of registered agreement of 
any such charge of right of light, or the Scotch 
of the recognition of a right of light where the 
grant by consent or implication can be proved, 
but denying acquisition by prescription - would 
be an ideal worthy of sustained effort. If it 
could be realised considerable relief would be 
afforded to building operations in towns, and 
much pressure taken off the cause-lists of over- 
worked Judges. Mr. Pite then criticised the 
proposals contained in the report drawn up by: 
the Institute Science Committee in 1895, and 
afterwards submitted to the London County 
Council with a view to their consideration in 
connexion with the London Building Act, then 
passing шоо Committee. Two reforms 
there sugges viz., (1) of relief from impend- 
ing dominas lights by a technical obstruction, 
and (2) of procedure by removal from the Courts 
to three surveyors for award of all complaints 
—werc, Мг. Pite considered, open to the objec- 
tion that, as legislation is required to effect 
them, it would be better to seek a more drastic 
method of dealing with the whole law of 
ancient lights, which Parliament could as 
easily accomplish, and which probably would 
avoid the necessity of any reform of procedure. 
The first suggestion would provide a new 
element of complication and conflict of doubt- 
ful advantage, the non-repeal of the Prescrip- 
tion Act in its application to lights ensuring a 
still ample field for conflict. By the second 
suggestion this conflict was to be removed 
from the Courts of Law to a tribunal of 
surveyors. Were surveyors competent to 
try facts which must depend on the testi- 
mony of witnesses—title, history, user, and 
the new technical obstruction, its fact, 
title, and history all having to be proved by 
evidence before the simpler technical matters 
could be reached ? As the possibility of remedy 
by legislation seemed remote, something might 
be done apart from appealing to Parliament. 
The removal of some of the uncertainties and 
want of harmony in the decisions might be 
secured by the gradual recognition and esta- 
blishment as a precedent of a readily-applied 
system of measurement of obstruction. This 
would prevent many unreasonable claims, and 
deter claimants whose professional advisers 
could readily apply an accepted and customary 
rule to each case. It would strengthen and 
assist the building owner in resisting un- 
reasonable demands, as well as of his archi- 
tect in preparing the design for his build- 
ing. In the consideration of the scientific 
Ion of measurement to the access 
light over buildings to windows, the 
Institute would find a proper and fruitful field 
for investigation and useful public work. It 
was an inquiry which the experience and skill 
of many members made them peculiarly fitted 
to engage in. Having defined the form such 
investigation should take, the lecturer pointed 
out that a fuller study of the subject by archi- 
tects must result in their being able to afford 
material assistance to the Courts in hearing 
and deciding cases upon a more systematic 
and consistent basis. He was doubtful as 
to the propriety of urging alteration in the 
ractice of the Courts; but attention should 
drawn to the beneficent effect of refusing 
injunctions, and granting money damages after 
trial. Injunctions might be confined to cases 
where there is probable or possible evasion or 
contempt of the process of the Courts. Further 
restriction than that provided by the Statute 
might be met by money compensation. Money 
damages fot obstruction of light should be for 
proved damage, and fro rata diminution of 
rental, market, or other value, or for increased 
cost of lighting. The effect of requiring proof 
of actual damage, of awarding money com- 
pensation, and of refusing to delay by 
injunction, except in special cases, would be to 
deprive claimants of improper gain through 
delaying building operations, and afford on 
proof at trial proper compensation, the amount 
of which would bear relation to the injury done. 


The Chairman said they were all conscious 
of the importance of the subject dealt with in 
the three interesting papers. There was no 
doubt that in the present unsatisfactory state of 
the law regarding the rights of light and air 


great injustice, and even atrocious blackmail- 
ing on the part of unscrupulous persons, con- 
stantly occurred. The Institute had had the 
matter before them for over twenty years, and 
as this year was the last year of the century, 
perhaps the question might be brought to a 
head, and some concerted action might induce 
the Legislature to introduce some alteration in 
the law. The matter might afford a good sub- 
ject for consideration at the coming congress 
of architects in June. At all events, he would 
do his best to see that the matter did not fall 
through in the way it had done on previous 
occasions. Thesubject was too large and im- 
portant to discuss at that late hour, and it was 
proposed to adjourn the discussion until 
April 9, when the evening would be devoted to 
the subject. 

Professor Roger Smith, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the readers of the papers, said 
they were especially indebted to Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton for the lucid way in which he had set 
forth the basis on which architects hoped for 
some mitigation of evils in connexion with the 
law of ancient light. Mr. Moulton pointed out 
that the situation in England was changing, 
and that as the aggregation of people in great 
towns was increasing, the necessary alteration 
of the circumstances demanded a relaxation of 
the law, and the basis which Mr. Moulton had 
laid down was one which most of them had 
had in mind, although it had been stated with 
more than usual clearness. They were in- 
debted to Mr. Mathews for an exceedingly 
practical statement of many of the troubles and 
difficulties which exist, and for calling to mind 
what had been done on previous occasions by 
the Science Committee of the Institute ; and 
they were indebted to Mr. Pite for a very 
suggestive paper, including the very drastic 
suggestion of destroying altogether the subject 
of discussion that evening. They could not 
expect the magnanimity of the Legislature to go 
so far as that, but there were other suggestions 
in the paper of great value and well worth 
consideration. 

Mr. J. A. Strahan, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he would very briefly add a few 
words, from a lawyer's point of view, to what 
had been said. In the first place, he thought that 
the only way in which this very unsatisfactory 
branch of law could be improved was by con- 
ference between lawyers and architects. That 
was not between, as some people seemed to 
think, men who were not practical and men 
who were. The lawyer, from his own stand- 
point, was as well acquainted with this subject 
as the architect, though from a different stand- 
point, and it was only by bringing the two 
practical intelligences together that an improve- 
ment, which should undoubtedly be made in 
the law, would be secured. Mr. Pite had in- 
dulged in some very drastic criticism of the 
mode in which the right to light was acquired, 
thinking that the mode in which it was acquired 
was to a certain extent dishonest. But every 
lawyer who had any practical knowledge of 
tracing titles knew that some point must arise 
when right which had been long enjoyed must 
be acknowledged as a legal right.. Mr. Pite 
referred to the mystic number of twenty years ; 
but a right of twelve years' uninterrupted 
enjoyment of land itself would confer a right 
of ownership in the land. When a man 
owned а 5]. note it could not be recovered 
from him when the right to do so had not been 
insisted on for six years, Every lawyer knew 
it would be impossible under the present law 
to make title to land without some such limi- 
tations. There were three improvements in 
the law in the case of interference with light 
which were easy of accomplishment. The 
first was the giving of damages, instead of 
issuing an injunction, where light was 
threatened with interference. The Courts 
were very loth to exercise their discretionary 
power under Cairns's Act, as it necessitated their 
consideration of matters on which they often 
felt themselves unable to adjudicate. He 
thought the Courts should have the right to 
issue an injunction, but that they should be 
directed not to issue it except where irreparable 
harm would be done by interference with the 
light; where no such harm would be done, the 
case should be referred to a special tribunal to 
assess damages. A second point was as to 
compensating advantages where injury had 
been done. The Courts refused point blank to 
take into consideration such matters as arrange- 
ments made by which the interference of light 
would be mitigated, such as the use of white 


that respect would work a great change. The 
third point was in regard to interruption. The 
law as to interruption was at present in a very 
unreasonable state. It was unreasonable to 
expect a neighbour to block windows which 
were doing no harm, and it was not always 
necessary under the present law to do so. All 
that was neces was by persuasion or a 
threat to block them to induce their owner to 
agree in writing that he enjoyed them by 
leave. He thought the remedy, however, 
would be found, not in altering the mode of 
interruption, but in extending what is now really 
the law with regard to land registered under the 
Land Transfer Acts. As to the differences in 
the right of light and air, the tendency 
of the Courts was to treat light and air as 
the same, and to hold that one could not 
acquire a right to air except through a defined 
channel; and the most shocking example of 
how this works out is the decision in Bryant 
v. Lefevre, where it was held that you might 
build your house as high as you pleased and 
could cause whatever draught down your 
At pur e chimney you pleased because you 
technically were not interfering with the access 
of air. The decision was so contrary to com- 
mon sense and justice that no architect ever 
acted on it. In another case (Chastey v. Ack- 
land) it was held by the Court of Appeal that 
there could be no righi by prescription to air 
coming over the root of a house. The decision 
went to the House of Lords, where the case 
was settled ; but the House intimated that it 
would have been reversed, and that could only 
have been done on the ground that the right 
to air was different from the right to light, and 
that while you can acquire the right to light 
through a defined channel you could acquire 
the right to air over an undefined area. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 
the discussion was adjourned until April 9. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on April 2, when 
papers on “Artisans Dwellings " would be 
read by Messrs. John Honeyman, R. S.A., Н. 
Spalding, W. E. Wallis, and Owen Fleming. 

The meeting then terminated. 


E) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 
THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCESCO, ASSISI. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association Discussion Section 
was held on Friday last week at No. 56, Great 
Marlborough.street, W., when Mr. W. E. 
Dobson read the following paper on “The 
Church of St. Francis, Assisi : "— 

As the traveller goes northward from Rome 
through the deep mountain ravines beyond 
Terni, he passes those interesting and pic- 
turesque cities of Umbria, Spoleto, Trevi, 
Foligno, and Spello, each of them a city set 
upon a hill, or, rather, seeming to grow out of 
it, the broad base of wall and rampart set half- 
way up, and, tier on tier, rising in varied 
sequence of undulating line, broken here and 
there by a projecting roof or receding shadow, 
the broad surfaces of sunlit wall space pierced 
with innumerable windows—deep blue spots 
on a field of orange and delicate purple. The 
lines of some of these cities follow the curvature 
of the cone-shaped hills, culminating in a dome 
which forms the corner-stone of the whole ; 
while others stretch along the level ridge, the 
line of roof and wall leading the eye to the tall 
bell-tower of the cathedral. At the end of this 
chain of cities, built on an outlying spur of the 
Apennines, at the foot of Monte Subasio, stands 
Assisi. As we emerge from the station, a long 
level road, glaring white in the sunshine, slashed 
across at intervals with bars of rich blue 
shadow, runs for about a mile in front of us, 
then rises, and gradually ascends the hill by a 
circuitous route through the olive trees that 
girt the base of the monastery, and enters the 
dl through an arched gateway at its western 
end. 

Soon after we begin to ascend, we get a fine 
view of the Franciscan monastery, its great 
southern wall rising in noble proportions, with 
fascinating charm of colour, from the greyish 
green mass of olives beneath. Here and there 
an isolated cypress casts a shadow on the 
wall, burning in the hot afternoon sun, and 
intensifies the warm tints to which the stone- 
work has weathered, carrying the eye up to an 
open window, where for a moment it may rest 


tiles. They had noalternativeasthe law stands;|in the deep gloom within, and then pass 


but a very small alteration in the law in 


upwards to the crown of the arches between 
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the buttresses, arches that cast a sequence of | upper church. Here we notice a distinct con-| A variety of causes led to the final abandon. 
curved shadows along the building. ` [trast to the lower church. The same disposi- ment of Gothic in Italy, most of which we 
We enter the town and at once find our- | tion of parts obtains, of course, but the details, | must pass over, as they do not materially 
selves in an environment of a kind we do not | as will be seen from the drawings and photo-|affect our present subject. The political 
experience exactly in the larger and better | graphs, are much lighter—the massive round and social warfare waged between the 
known of the Italian cities. In Florence, for | piers give place to grouped shafts, from which | various republics and states into which 
example, and Rome, with all the varied and | spring pointed arches ; in the centre of these | Italy was divided, tended to isolation rather 
wonder-waking charm of their associations, long, narrow, traceried windows reach from] than co-operation, and prevented the architec. 
their art and natural beauty, is -mingled the | the crown to a string about half way to the] ture of the period from shaping itself into a 
ever-recurring presence of the mundane—the | floor, leaving wall spaee on either side, which | perfect organic style, or attaining to that unity 
energetic cabman, flowery of speech, the whirr | is covered with frescoes. The vaulting ribs аге | of expression which is characteristic of the 
of the electric car, the fashionable element on | decorated. with patterns representing mosaic| Gothic of France and England. Traffic with 
the Pincio or in the Cascine—these things, a | work and with conventional foliage; they аге | foreign countries, particularly with the Eas, 
part of the life of modern Italy, find no place] smaller and lighter than those in the lower] was the means of infusing a richness d 
within the gates of the Umbrian town; and church. The spandrels of alternate bays аге | Oriental and therefore foreign splendour into 
there is a fresh charm, a satisfied sense 6 filled with medallions and angels enclosed the architecture of certain districts— natural 
repose, which is inseparably associated with it. | within borders, and the soffits of the nave | features of different localities producing 
Strolling up the narrow street which leads to | arches are painted with busts in lozenge-shaped | diverse materials for building |purposes—tocal 
the church, between high stone houses with | frames connected by leaf patterns. E bias towards certain forms—the influence of 
projecting eaves which serve to keep the] Beneath the windows, on both sides of the | Rome, and the ‘affection of the Italian genius 
streets of Assisi cool—at least, during some | пате, is a row of frescoes, some of which аге | for the round arch and horizontal cornice-all 
parts of the day—we enter a kind of cloister—a | attributed to Giotto, representing incidents in|these were as so many forces which, acting 
piazza surrounded on three sides with a covered | the life and legend of St. Francis; they аге | ароп the architecture of the period, tended to 
walk—at the further end of which is the|enclosed within borders painted to represent | annihilate whatever principles of true Gothic 
entrance to the monastic buildings on the left, | mosaic work. МЕ oe УУ ЖЕЛ. | may have taken root. One of the mos 
and the porch leading into the lower church | In the transept there are some fine angels,| interesting features in the comparison of the 
on the right. This porch is an interesting and | the work of Cimabue ; and other frescoes, many | architecture of Italy at the time when the church 
beautiful specimen of Italian Gothic, and 'is| of which have been almost enirely destroyed | of St. Francis was built and decorated, with that 
shielded by an outer arch, with frieze and | by damp, and the гата of time. Notwith- | of Northern Europe, is the rise and develop- 
cornice of Renaissance design. In the span- | standing this, and the effect of restoration, the] ment of glass painting in the one, and of fresco 
drels are figures of the Angel Gabriel апа | church is a mass of colour; indeed, there is] in the other, I am not prepared to say to 
Mary. Above this porch and adjacent to it is a] scarcely any wall or arch space which is not | what extent these craſts affected the develop. 
small cupola, also of Renaissance design, con- filled with it, and the effect is very beautiful. | ment of the architecture they adorned —how 
nected with the upper church by a covered] In the apse are some interesting ‘choir stalls'| far they moulded the design of those features 
gallery. ‘fof Renaissance design, with intarsia panels of | with which they were more intimately con. 
Entering the lower church, a chill feeling | various saints, doctors of the church, and so оп. | nected, or how far they were the outcome ui 
comes over you, and a grey gloom takes the. | There аге two panels of the Angel Gabriel and | the architecture itself. That the treatment of 
place of the brilliant sunshine of the piazza. the Annunciate Virgin very finely done, and | window space, and consequently that of painted 
Before our eyes can accustom themselves {о |below the reading or music desk is a panel of | glass, forms an integral part of the design of 
the semi-darkness, a figure in black emerges | St. Francis, in the garb of the order. fully developed Gothic is clear from an 
from a recess and passes out, and then a huge Letus now leave the church, which is almost | examination of its essential characteristics, | 
round arch opens out on our left, and through | dark, by the eastern door, which opens on to a| The science of construction then understood 
and beyond, another arch leading into a chapel, | grass-grown piazza. The sun has gone down | enabled the builders to concentrate almost the 
and then another and another, receding into] behind the towers of Perugia, has already | whole of the thrust of the vaulting on to the 
still deeper twilight, which gives place at the compassed sea and land, and, stealing up the| piers and buttresses, reducing the constru- 
further end to а suffusion of veiled sunlight, great rivers, is playing its noonday light among | tional necessity of an ontside wall to a minimum. 
revealing on arch and vault a wealth of colour | the islands and on the lakes of ‘the Far West.| The wall space they were thas enabled to 
displayed in figure subjects, and in broad] Неге; over the valley of the Tiber, and the: pierce with the intricate tracery which was 
masses and delicate ornament. great Umbrian plain stretching miles eastward, | then in vogue, forming huge windows, which 
The plan of the church is the usual Latin] darkness has fallen, save where thé river, filled the entire space between the buttresses, 
cross, with transepts and -apse at the west end, | reflecting something of the afterglow, gleams and extended from’ the crown of the arch to 
the entrance porch and a chapel opposite | and stea 5 until it is lost abruptly | within a ſew feet of the floor. The: same prim- 
forming what at first sight looks like a second’ in the trees, ж night hangs heavily. About| ciple ‘of construction allowed the piercing of 
transept at the east end. Chapels are thrown | Assisi, the clear twilight pervades everything.|the clearstory with large traceried window. 
out on either side of the nave, which consists The cool atmosphere is softened with the] It required but one step further to arrange а 
of four bays, the transverse arches which | lingering warmth of a hot day. Тһе fireflies | scheme of decoration which would fill this 
spring from short. piers some 8 ft. high, wander here and there, appearing and as] immense area of glass with glowing colour; 
being round, the intervening spaces vaulted in | suddenly ö a garden on the | and, indeed, we can scarcely believe that the 
the usual quadripartite manner, and the nave | hillside beneath rises the rapturous scent of | artistic perceptions of the age would have 
arches pointed. These open directly on to the | mingled flowers. In an environment of such | invented a scheme of fenestration which allowed 
chapels, and their broad soffits are painted with | subtle beauty, the appreciative mind is raised | the largest amount of light to enter the church 
a double row of figures, which gives scale to|into a sphere of thought which seems to a few feet above the floor. To obtain the effect 
the arch. The soffits of the great transverse | demand for its service a co-operation of those | of light fram above; the great aisle windows, 
arches are decorated with beautiful designs | elements of the beautiful, of which, in the] at any rate; would have to be filled with 
foliage intermingled with geometric patterns; | more ordinary moments of life, one or two аге | painted glass, even if those in the clearstory 
and on the sides and soffits of the receding | sufficient for our enjoyment. If we feel a] were left literally clear. The -cathedrals of 
orders are leaves and scrolls which run round | want it is quickly satisfied, for from. the neigh- | Reims and Amiens are examples of this treat- 
the arch. | E . ‘| bouring albergo comes the sound of music—a | ment of wall and window space, Unfortu- 
The spandrels of the vaulting are of rich nocturne by Chopin, followed by a movement] nately much of the. original or originally 
blue, with gold stars painted thereon ; the ribs | of the Sonata Pathetique, and then but let | intended glass has either been destroyed, or 
are chamfered, and, like the arches; are|usgo in. Signora is playing, and. presently | was never executed, and we are left to imagine 
decorated with leaf and scroll work, and | her sister, who has come from Rome that day, | the effect intended by the builder. 
geometric patterns. In the spandrels of the | will sing Tosti's “Good-bye” in the original | In Italian Gothic this principle of construc- 
vaulting, at the crossing of the nave and tongue. | ЖА ОА tion and treatment of window space was 
transepts, отаг the high ан ае ne great Architectural Comparisons. . | generally 1 E we Mech an ota 
frescoes by Giotto, representing the allegory of | : | А ; the Cathedral Чогепсе (which was 
St. Francis. The transepts are barrel vaulted, Bane ons ch the j F555 55 fifty-three years after Reims, and thirty-seven 


and entirely covered with frescoes painted on a | called pointed style fo be found in Italy, ар душен че 5 
‚а great 


blue ground, and divided into compartments by | Fergusson gives the date of its commence. » 
borders of . ии CER ment in 1228, and completion “ in all essentials, | SP. It ap that the = 5 
apse, which is 5 45. а ys at least, in 1253." Lord Lindsay says that Was to paint the walls and no 25 erie 
three small round- pel КТ аге the] Giunta Pisano, who was a maestro of the | Windows, hence tis prese to 
choir stalls which are чае 4 у the “гапсізсап Florentine Guild іп 1210, was invited to Assisi Again, in this example there is 1 1 a 
monks who still remain a т | ! qi emphasize the „ "à in 

The effect of the lower church, as a whole, | after, which would place the date of his arrival ie mi nic A^ — double have 

nave. 


is one of ponderous strength; there is а | there at 1230, when the tribune а n: | ; 
general absence of mouldings, and the рго- at Тед ши have been prone ncn been modified by the scheme of decoration. In 


rtions are low, while the detail is simple and | tect is said to ave n Тасоро the present condition of the church, no 
р азау as befits a church which partakes |41 Tedesco,” being hir Gone origin, ps decoration existing, the effect is шшс? 
somewhat of the nature of a crypt. was a Master of the Florentine Lodge of the | and the design, while it is Gothic in some se 
A staircase leads from the nave to the-crypt, great Comacini Guild,* hé acted as capo its leading forms, fails to give that ^ : 
which was hewn out of the solid rock by | maestro with a certain Fra Filippo di Campello | Of completeness which we get from agh 
Pius IX. The story goes, that great fear was | as his assistant. | Cathedral of Amiens, for instance, althongi 
expressed by the п наз | ра at] In the upper church there is much that із | very little of the original stained Sane 
the time of Francis's death, iti is body alied to Northern Gothic in the plan and there. © ч hat glass 
should be stolen by the citizens ОҒ details; and although the latter will not bear]. Perhaps it is not too fanciful to say thal & 
i that it was buried suddenly | comparison on the whole with contempo painting expresses the vertical and fresco the 
. И was not IA begin- work north of the Alps, there is enough of the horizontal. principle in design. Some bd 15 
ning of the present century that a stone coffin | spirit of true Gothic іп them to make us wonder | finest medizeval glass filled the lancet a dow 
discovered containing the remain: of St. | why there were so few churches of this type | narrow, divisions of the mullioned ian т 
Francis, and the present tomb was built to built in Italy. while the frescoes of Assisi, for example. 


; Я қ arranged іп the upper church, form a con- 
redire ihe sacristy a staircase leads to the] * See “Тһе Cathedral Builders,” І eader Scott, tinuous band, carrying the eye round the 
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church from the entrance to the choir,and back| A quaint and special interest attaches to the | for the archieologist than the architect. The 
to the entrance again. | personality of St. Francis in the famous allegory | whole matter has been sifted by able ‘critics 
Again, in Northern Gothic, the wall space,|of his " Marriage with Poverty." There is|from Lord Lindsay to Mr. Quilter. 
where it did exist, was broken up with arcad- | something almost childlike in the idea, which] Іп the transept are some beautiful angels by 
ing or decorated with sculpture—a treatment | is characteristic, not only of the man, but also | Cimabue. 
which accentuated the proportions, emphasized | of the age. Allegory was then a favourite| Returning to the lower church, in the south 
the character of the building, and gave variety | means of expression in literature, in pageants, |transept are various subjects from the New 
of light and shade. | апа in art, and Francis used it as a means of | Testament, attributed to Taddeo Gaddi and 
Ruskin has said that “the very richness of | expressing his own peculiar attitude towards | Simone Memmi, and there is a fine enthrone- 
sculptural invention prevented the French] poverty as the noblest of the Christian virtues. ment of the Virgin by Cimabue, with a pre- 
from cultivating their powers of painting, It is this characteristic which, perhaps before | della, added by Giotto, of Francis and his four 
except in illumination and glass-painting. . . . | all others, save his lovable disposition, makes | brethren gazing upwards. In the north tran- 
Their exquisite gift of fretting their stonework | Francis stand out prominently against a back- | sept is a fine Crucifixion, by Giotto. 
with inexhaustible wealth of sculpture рге- | ground of worldliness and avarice which was| The backgrounds to some of the smaller 
vented their feeling the need of figure design | rending the Church with internal strife. In his] paintings are of gesso work, gilded, and 
on coloured surfaces.” M ... , [ardent desire to follow, as literally as he could, | stamped with a diaper of conventional leat 
_In the more abstract qualities which dis- | the example set before him in the life of Christ|design. The halos generally are of this 
tinguish these two styles of architecture, ће | оп earth, he overstepped the limits which | material, ribbed; this treatment adds bril- 
glass, while suited to the climate and atmo- | ordinary reason would dictate ; and his ideal | liancy and variety to the scheme of decoration. 
sphere of the north, seems to express the| was so high that few of his order were ableto| There is a great deal of pattern in the 
mystical character of the Teutonic spirit of the | follow it with that singleness of heart апа | borders to the frescoes, and оп the vaulting 
Middle Ages ; the frescoed churches of Italy, | passionate devotion displayed by their leader.|ribs. Much of it is of a geometrical character. 
their small windows tempering the glare of the | To the modern idea there is something un- | Medallions, oval and diamond-shaped, contain- 
southern sun, rather show the Italian love of | healthy and morbid in excesses of this kind, | ing heads and busts, angels with wings, and 
gorgeous yet refined colour. but it is necessary to remember that the | figures on horseback, recur at intervals of 2 ft. 
Complexity of plan, multiplicity of parts, | emotions of the age lent themselves to extremes, | or 3 ft., and between them are patterns, some 
scale—do they not suggest something о: that | апа that excess of licence on the one hand representing mosaic work, others of conven- 
complex, active, mystical northern spirit ? | demanded, if it did not create, a corresponding | tional foliage, very beautifully designed. The 
Receding aisles and apsidal chapels, the | severity on the other, which was the only ade- | treatment of the massive ribs and the adjacent 
labyrinth of piers and arcades, the vast height | quate weapon of defence and the only means|edges of the spandrels helps to lighten the 
and profound gloom of the incense-haunted | of promoting virtue. effect, which, if left plain, would probably be 
vaulting—vista opening out of vista as a side| The frescoes in the lower church, represent- | oppressive, and at the same time it gives scale. 
issue in a drama—and, through the vapour, ing the three vows of the Franciscan order lt is these paintings, which cover and adorn 
scintillant glass piercing the twilight with | obedience, chastity, and poverty—and the en- | nearly the whole of the wall space of both 
burning reds and ethereal blues. thronement of Francis in Heaven are con-|churches, that make the chief interest of 
lt is in the upper church at Assisi that the | sidered to be among the finest of Giotto's Assisi. They are, for the most part, the work 
Italian genius combined those principles of | works. For this reason, as well as for their | of men who represent a most interesting 
Northern Gothic which it adapted with its own | subject matter and position in the church, they | phase in the development of Italian painting. 
special kind of decoration. As time went on, | demand our chief attention. The figures are| When, in France and England, the masons 
and the Italian character found a truer and] painted on a background of greenish gold, were perfecting their sculptures, producing 
more complete expression in art, the former | which appears to be laid on in squares of about | the angel choir and its southern porch at 
were abandoned, while the latter was carried | біп. The compositions are well suited to the | Lincoln, the “Beau Dieu" at Amiens, the 
to that degree of perfection to which it attains | space they occupy, and the treatment is decora- |" Last Judgment" in the western portal of 
In the Sistine Chapel. tive without being too formal, displaying a| Bourges, Cimabue was beginning to inaugu- 
The Allegory of St. Francis great advance in this respect on the style of | rate а new era in Italian art. The last of the 
The thirt th 8 р the preceding аре. With regard to the origin | Byzantines — for his career opened under 
disti teenth century is remarkable as a | of these subjects, Lindsay quotes the following | Byzantine influence—he forms the bridge 
| nctera in the progress of European art and] passage from Bonaventura’s. "Life of St. between the old and the new, between the 
nu It witnessed in France and England | Francis” :—" Journeying to Siena, in a broad corruption of the Greek and the blossoming 
P coment of a style of architecture] plain between Campiglia and S. Quirico, [of the Italian genius—a genius, as Symonds 
which was complete as an expression of the | St. Francis was encountered by three maidens | has pointed out, which found its true and ulti- 
zi and which attained to excellence, ће | in poor raiment, and exactly resembling each | mate expression in painting. 
ds t, Nes of individual or collective genius | other in age and appearance, who saluted him | Bearing in mind the differences which exist 
il ol ut of that genius which, rooted in the | with the words, Welcome, Lady Poverty! in the art of those centres of intellectual and 
soll of a preceding era favourable, and living | and suddenly disappeared. The brethren not artistic culture wherein Italian painting took 
ed an atmosphere suited to itself, draws the | irrationally concluded that this apparition im- | its rise, and whence emanated its chief sources 
cath of inspiring life from the one and the | ported some mystery pertaining to S. Francis, of inspiration, it is on the one hand to the 
sap of vital sustenance from the other. It was|and that by the three poor maidens were | builders of the Church of St. Francis, and on 
t. the principles, aspirations, and ideals of | signified Chastity, Obedience, and Poverty, ће | the other to Giotto mainly, who laboured 
which, expressed in its life, its literature and its | beauty and sum of the evangelical perfection, | therein, that we must ascribe much of the 
art have been included under the term of all of which shone with equal and consummate | impulse, both literary and technical, which 
romance. In painting, new ideas began % | lustre іп the man of God, although he preferred | Italian painting received at this period.“ 
hia rag in the work of Cimabue, whose life | to glory in the privilege of poverty." To the builders of the church in the first 
Chr e latter half of the century. In the| The life and legend of Francis are pictured | place, and to Francis, originally, as producing— 
urch two most notable revivals, or perhaps | in a row of frescoes beneath the windows of | the one the spiritual atmosphere necessary to 
ibas d to say, a joint revival, was effected by | both sides of the nave in the upper church. |the perfecting of the literary idea ; the other, 
is ncm of St. Francis and St. Dominic. | These are commonly attributed to Giotto; | the material shell, needful for the concentration 
гое devotes a canto of the Paradiso to each} but one of the latest authorities on (һе and display of the painters’ art. 
of these remarkable men, іп which he gives а | subject, Mr. Quilter, affirms that the only] The experience of history teaches us that the 
summary of their life and character.“ Both | frescoes by the master are two at the] productions of a golden age require not merely 
sought to purify the Church, which was sadly|eastern end, on either side of the entrance. | a sympathetic atmosphere, but also a consider- 
їп need of it—Dominic as a champion of truth, | The subjects of these are “St. Francis's Dream" | able period— centuries it may be of active and 
incamate іп theology, of whom Dante | and “S.Francis Preaching to the Birds." The progressive preparation. It was so with 
speaks :— first represents the dream which Francis had Italian painting. The age of Giotto was not 
" Therein the zealous lover was revealed of “а gorgeous palace, ornamented with|the golden аре; but it marked a decisive 
Of Christ's true faith, the athlete consecrate, banners and coats of mail, marked with the | period in the preparation time ; it was a link in 
2. friends, to those who hate her, steeled. | sign of the cross," destined 1 1 and s the P which a in the painting of the 
rancis, by espousi warriors, on which he joined the army of а | Sistine Chapel and the Stanze.—Giotto was the 
self-sacrifice D ПЕ е cause of poventyand certain Count, then warring in Apulia; but | forerunner of the Renaissance indeed, he was 
“The soul of o th] | being warned of God, that He spoke of spiritual | part of it, if we attach to the term that wider 
The other. b "En Мо seraphic glowed, not temporal warfare, he returned to Assisi, and more extended meaning which certain 
A splendour of cherubic Eloy owed th and gave himself up to prayer and mortifica-| critics of late years have attached to it. In 
It is with hi ry Ка tion.* The second is a representation of an | shaking off the forced asceticism of the Byzantine 
is with him who chose the better part, who | eminently characteristic episode in Francis’ | type, he infused something of the homeliness 
pce the greatest of the so-called theo- | life—an episode showing his passionate love of | of contemporary life into his conceptions of 
ogical virtues—of the things that abide—that | animals. Scriptural narrative and apocryphal legend, and 
we have to do. Born іп 1182, the working | Among the other ſrescoes, there is an interest- | endowed his paintings with a vitality almost 
раг of his life filled the first quarter of the ing one of the vision of Pope Innocent III. | unknown before his time, And this is no less 
irteenth century. He died in 1226, worn out | The number of S. Francis’ votaries having |a characteristic of his compositions than of the 
z ы „ rigour which he had imposed 
y. 


types of character which go to the making of 
them. The series of frescoes in the arena chapel 
at Padua, and the Daughter of Herodias" 
in Santa Croce, Florence, are examples of this 
quality. 

The compositions of his allegories of S. 
Francis are conceived in a spirit which grasps 
the relations between the painting and its 
architectural setting, and at the same time are 
full of life and interest. 

His treatment of colour is noticeable for his 


increased to twelve, hc wrote a rule of life for 
them and journeyed to Rome to obtain the 
Papal confirmation. Innocent III. refused to 
concede it till warned of God the following 
night in a dream, in which he saw S. Francis 
supporting with his back the church of S. 
John Lateran, which was ready to fall. He 
then confirmed the rule.t 

I do not propose to enter into any inquiry 
respecting the authorship of these frescoes. 
Such an inquiry presents greater attractions 


Time does not allow us to enter upon any 
Consideration of his life, or of the legends 
nich have grown, like so many “little 
Owers ' of love, around his memory. For a 
critical history of his life, I would refer you to 
the work of M. Sabatier. “The Fioretti,” or 
Little Flowers of St. Francis,” are quaint and 
кн; of what historical value I do not 


— ee 
t ы Pare cantos xi. and xii. 
: iso, canto xii, РІ , : 
1 Ibid, canto xi. 37, $s (Plumptre's translation). 


* Not forgetting the share which is due to the Arena 
| Chapel at Padus, built about the year 1303 by Scrovegni, 
and decorated by Giotto. 


* From Bonaventura, quoted by Lord Lindsay, '' Chris- 
tian Art." | i 
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FN a ee 
i i r church is of stone ; ses, at times, upon the painter subjects 
em 15 a Е вдн nd Herr uis in үсе ee vba is laid in alternate yond his grasp, do we not rather dis 
аса f strongly-marked chiaroscuro in his squares of red and white—this, however, has | find our happiness, in so far as it is dependent 
е inti 9835 "His dra ery is generally treated in | toned down to a dusty yellow, and affords a | on art at all, in the abstract principles of beauty 
broad! masses’ a contrast to the long narrow | simple base to the wealth of colour above. expressed in the design of the whole? 
folds of the Byzantine models, and to the best| Broad surfaces, a lack of any elaborate sys-] The need of some form of religious educa. 
Gothic scul бше of the north. In his use off tem of either mouldings or stained glass, | tion by means of pictorial representation, which 
bright Colours and absence of marked shadows, | sim licity of plan and vaulting, and rich and | helped to make St. Mark's, the Arena Chapel, 
Gi Sit b me affinity to the glass painters intricate colour, set off by adjacent broad | 5. Francis’ Church, and the Tribunes of the 
f e though « ch art has its own technical | masses, as in the vaulting spandrels—these аге | Christian Basilicas in Rome what they are, 
methods and the results produced are in cer- | some of the characteristics of Assisi. scarcely exists now, seeing that every child can 
tain respects so different, the central idea of | From the literary point of view, the scheme | read and the New Testament can be bought for 
clearness and brightness of colour for telling | of frescoes, already noticed, in the lower church |a penny. There is, however, a need of the 
decorative effect ie common to both. emphasises the main purpose of its erection— spay age for colour as well as proportion 
Ruskin has said that Giotto " was a very|the glorification of the Franciscan order by|in our churches. There is the need of an 
noble colourist He, of course, never | giving the place of honour to the four paintings | environment into which the humanity of this 
attained to either richness or truth of colour ; | which represent this; while, in the upper | crowded workaday world сап go, if it be for 
but i ene brilliancy he is not easily church, the band of frescoes which occupies a moment only, for rest, for inspiration, for 
i пей invariabl massing his lines in large | the place of arcading in Northern Gothic | thought, for prayer, from which they can issue 
fields limitin them firmly, and then filling | churches, constitutes a kind of epic in colour of | strengthened for the battle of life, and fortified 
the 'with subtle radation T the founder of the order himself. with some remembrance of beauty, against the 
xac 5 | When we come to consider the literary idea | bare want of it, if not against actual ugliness, 
Old and New Ideals Appreciations and which is embodied in the decoration of the | which is a leading feature of their daily lot. It 
Contrasts. Church of S. Francis, we realise, in one phase is ш - аа influence i. өші 
і i difference which exists | which exists in abstract colour. We know 
si Ina ыа and neers between te Ыгы, and nete се amsetunga ii nre Си е htm 
? ol : : i i an e endings of days; in the ocean an 
а Jicate peche ч ы ich ‘the mt has been said that Giotto and his con- among the Alps: in the flowers and the quarry. 
о É " Fes have added and from | temporaries set forth, for the first time in art, | And this influence is needed in the present age, 
1 py "di tant to the present, | the whole belief of Christendom.* The churches perhaps, as it was never so before ; it is needed 
m PM chin : queste n our Visión its | of the Middle Ages have been compared to the | to form a contrast to the rush of life, to the 
3 t with th more delicate fibres | Bible, written in colour and carved in stone. | “restless spirit of curiosity " which now is 
of life which. from its remote distance, have It is ‘difficult to realise the wealth of beauty | directed to things in which abstract beauty finds 
m ed fi m the life of the thirteenth cen- | which, in the work of the painters, sculptors, | little place—to scientific investigation, to higher 
e а Bd om immediately tracing the | and mosaic workers, has come down to us who | criticism, to money-making, and so forth. By 
bo dais visti : between the two and hin- | live in this more prosaic, if more enlightened, | its means a more perfect setting could be 
5 на of those essentials which, | century. While we must ever remain deeply | formed to the jewels of a sister art. (At present 
old al pene qe man standpoint, аге com- | thankful for this beautiful expression of the| we listen to the finest music, rendered with 
iade h. In certain environment we are |faith of those days—an expression which is | perfect execution, in a concert hall or an opera 
1811 rte i ike moments inspiration, that | at once ennobling and inspiring—we cannot | house of which the decoration is, to say the 
5 hopelessly at variance ‘with | forget that allowing for increase of technical | feast of it, uninteresting, if not positively bad.) 
е agi Е "Hn another environment skill and power, a similar expression of the | And in our churches, while Christianity is, at 
usd AP uelit; by certain means, into a con- | faith of the present age is impossible. Symonds | heart, independent of the arts—while, indeed, 
МАЗ CIRC ht hich has for its basis much | has associated the three arts of sculpture, | its deeper truths are altogether beyond their 
55 ‘with the past, and we | painting, and music with three epochs of civi- | reach, at least by means of direct representa- 
ined Kw: desire (6 fix ermanenily in our lisation in Europe, and has defined music as | tion—we may yet have an environment of bean- 
e ed e баны ie шау leaven it with this | the essentially modern art—modern, rg is, ты на colour ы a рсоротоп 5 ы ү 
inati being the true exponent of the spirit in its | a few examples), which wi 
шереп АІ ТІРІ rr ЕК brings (сеш. as being capable of есше {һе | aims than the symbolism of doctrine and the 
ei th different sides which it] most varied interpretations and of giving | showing forth of history—aims which will tend 
„„ t oductions of the time. | distinct form to moods of feeling as yet | to intensify the moments of life and to purify 
Wats ا‎ 5 defined by Professor undetermined. the ideals of life, and to infuse into them that 
сос AT an immense and restless spirit | However we may treat the view of music | music, of which, applying the words of Gounod, 
заш 18 as and a “certain love of beauty.” and its place among the arts as an interpreter | we may say that it is “the material foretaste 
e ony di ing th ints of similarity | of the modern spirit, we can apply such | of the immateriality of the future life. 
18 pri ay 3 st bets п th: 11 5 104 rinciples as are hinted at in the preceding 
ug 8 55 Dur Sabie E to those arts whose function it is to] Мг. R. H. Weymouth, in 8 the 
ient and our own time, and specially with | minister to the happiness of life, and to give] thanks of the meeting to Mr. bson, called 
eit lour decoration, we shall be better | the highest quality to your moments as they | attention to the extremely difficult site on 
able ae discriminate between that which | pass, simply for those moments’ sake.” For] which the church was built. St. Francis 
bel ngs to the age and must necessarily pass | there is a condition of music, as Walter Pater | desired to be buried outside the city on pn 
à E^ ith it, and that which exists for all time.] has said, to which all art constantly aspires. | where the malefactors were put to death, К 
484 first, let us notice the salient features of That condition is, finally, the perfect identifi- | hence on the side of this steep hill the pu 
the des and decoration of San Francesco. cation of form and matter. Where this is | was built, and therefore a great part б the 
The lower church seems to exert a stronger | possible—in the decoration of our churches, for | lower church had to be excavated in 15 
fascination than the upper. This may be due, | instance—we should strive to achieve it; but | solid rock (and the crypt was entirely 80), an 
of. course, to its impressive cavern-like struc- | where it is not possible, our art should con- | the same reason those great massive b гас 
d to the twilight which broods within|stantly aspire to the abstract language of Î so impressive, as seen in the valley to 
ше th eater part of the day. At the same | music. It is the failure to realise this Î referred to by Mr. Dobson, were needed 0 
us 15 esl n e in relation to its [that has made much of the so-called eccle- | uphold the monastery and outbuildings 
tion is dione respects, more pleasing | siastical art so vain and shallow. It is one|they overhang the slope of the hill. the 
5 more logical — than that in the thing to be reminded of a historical fact, a gloom in the lower chamber so 1 
ma г church The broad soffits of the arches | parable, a dogma, by a representation literal, | entering from the bright piazza d the 
uppe ta really fine field for the display of | metaphorical, or symbolical ; it is another to very largely due to the side chapels lee 
E inis The absence of highly developed | Бе drawn into a world, into an atmosphere, | campanile, which were of a somewhat 
zm dings is a distinct advantage, I think, ina | where pulsations are quicker, where moments | date. thanks, 
SCHO ES ITE colour forms the principal are filled with the life of years, where the Mr. A.S. Tayler seconded the vote з Ж, 
рва t in the decoration. The simple square | spiritual faculties are disentangled from the | followed by Mr. C. H. Brodie, the н ood of 
TE orders of the arches, and the cham- | dead weight of their normal environment, and | marking how work in the neighbour alts 
ds pu? decorated with leaves and scrolls, | freed, are able to wander where the music lists Bordeaux, at Emilion, and the great vau 
ee ee effect than an elaborate system of to lead them. The literal or symbolical tran- | there, was brought to his mind in the descrip- 
Ed and hollows, and the eye is free to|scription of doctrine or historical fact fails, | tion of this church. Horsley, 
parte gs colour without having to follow|in most instances, to do this. Experience Following Mr. S. Blunt, Mr. Gerald harch 
с Ti es of shadow. The simplicity of | teaches us that it fails; experience has as Special Visitor, remarked that this 
оше ba el vault in the transepts, 38 ft. in| shown us the fallacy of giving to the so- | was a splendid example of its kind. mye 
the great inging from an almost imperceptible called literary idea that eminence by which] churches in Jtaly, he added, were рате 
span, Spr rse, 8 ft. from the floor, is magnifi- | it oversteps its natural limitations, and usurps | some extent, but few had such a Heads 
ше tributes largely to the satisfactory | the right of the artistic idea. Put, with the | colour as this one. The borders to the p ri 
зу A tbe ee taken as a whole. help of words, the idea—the agony of Tann-| with which the frescoes of this E p 
effect 0 bsence of pe elaborate system of | häuser, so perfectly expressed іп the few bars were almost invariably finished, ы еі 
ее lass is ап advantage іп а scheme of | of the “ Contrition Motive,” a motive which is valuable, and should not be aed by 
Peur Prts as is displayed in both churches. | complete in itsel[—put this into a tune of the | The colouring matter doubtless а 
colour : some glass іп the Gothic chapel, if І | so-called Sankey type. The essence of the Mr. Blunt) was from natura 17 The 
There ightly, opposite the entrance to] thing is gone. In painting, do we, in these] hence had lasted these many pera stars, rê- 
5 агар and there is some in (һе | days, derive our purest joys from the contem- | blue vaults dotted at random Y be seen in 
the lower ut there is not enough to interfere | plation of this or that doctrine, represented at| ferred to in the paper, might . and in 
transept ; bu cheme of the whole interior, | best by a symbolism? In isolated examples, | similar work of early date at ar near 
with the о $ away from this. ' | where the subject is grasped by a master mind this country the choir roof of Lang em 
or to lead the the vaulting there is rest to the | and represented by a master hand, we may do Slough, treated similarly, was 1 worth 2 
In the drin forms a good ground to the 80; but in the decoration of our churches, example (he knew not by whom) орот had 
eye, and this sept. I need hardly remind | which, according to our present system, im-] visit, He felt that perhaps Mr. Chapel, 
frescoes in the transep hich nature affords for i iii е 
ou of the precedent whic See Symonds, Тһе Renaissance, vol. iii., p. 143 
such a treatment. 


. tin 
somewhat overvalued the Sis 1 
t Ibid., vol. iii., chapter 1. holding that the simplicity of design 
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colour and intensity of thought to be observed 
in this work at Assisi were quite on a level 
with Michelangelo's work for careful study by 
the student. For modern work he felt that it 
was better, with limited funds, to decorate a 
small portion of a building, and do it well 
than cover large surfaces with plain, uninte- 
resting work. 

Mr. C. H. Strange and the Chairman added 
some words. r. Dobson replied, and the 
meeting ended. 

— — — 


SOME MODERN BOOK-PLATES. 


THE examples of book-plates given here are 
all designed by Mr. E. H. New, who has made 
book-plates a special study. They represent 
several although by no means all the ideals of 
treatment which may be aimed at in book 
plates. No. 2 is historical or hereditary, repre- 
senting the portrait of that particular Roscoe, 
the author of the life of Lorenzo di Medici, 


who gave a celebrity to the name. Nos.|of the book lives. 
1, 3, 4, and 6 are of the realistic order, the | building, approaches the ideal, the small and 
likeness of the house in which the owner simple edifice being evidently intended to 
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symbolise the quiet and contentment indicated 
in the motto. No. 5 is the only one of the set 
which is purely symbolical and decorative in 
type. We may say that in our judgment it is 
this abstract symbolical type of design which 
is the best and fittest for a book-plate ; but of 
course every book owner will have his own 
taste in such a matter, 

The illustrations were lent to us by Mr. 
, Montague Fordham, of Maddox-street. 


— و‎ 
COMPETITIONS. 


__ CHILDREN's HOMES, LUuTON.— The design of 
Mr. James Withers, architect, West Bromwich, 
has been placed first in this competition. 
— . —— —— 

| ELECTRIC LIGHTING WHITBY. — The Whitby 
Urban Council propose to erect an electricity 
generating station in Church-street. Mr. E. A. 
| Sandford Fawcett held a Local Government Board 
inquiry on the 16th inst. into the Council's applica- 
tion for sanction to the borrowing of 26,000l. for 
that purpose. The plans have been prepared b 

Messrs. Preece & Cardew, of London. 
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‘BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE: Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, 
which was founded in 1866 for the purpose of 
granting permanent pensions to decayed clerks 
in the building trade and their widows, and 
for the maintenance and education of orphans 
its twenty-second 
annual dinner on Tuesday evening at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry Holloway, was chairman, and 
he was supported by Mr. Percy Neate, the 
Mayor of Rochester, and Messrs. Gregory, 
Maton, Costigan, J. Randall, A. F. Randall, 
Allen, Northcroft, Shepherd, Wall, and J. 


of builders’ clerks, held 


Howard Colls. The company numbered 320. 


After the usual loyal toast, Mr. H. W. Parker 
and Reserve 
Forces,” and Mr. T. Costigan, secretary of the 
Central Association of Master Builders, replied. 

The Chairman then proposed “ The Builders’ 
He said the 
attendance at the dinner was a pretty clear 
indication of the popularity of the Institution. 
He had attended a great many similar gather- 
ings in connexion with the building trade, but 
he did not remember one at which the com- 
Although this Institu- 
tion was not on such a large scale as some 
other societies connected with their trade, yet 
they could fairly say that, at any rate, it was 
the most popular. _ The Institution was worthy 
of sympathy and help. Its work was performed 
very efficiently and economically by an able 
committee, composed of Messrs. J.C. Amphlett, 
E. Brooks, H. T. Desch, E. B. Gammon, D. 
Mackness, G. P. Nash, O. Newling, F. S. 
Oldhan, H. W. Parker, E. Pitts, H. Poston, C. 
Powell, J. A. Robson, E. C. Roe, W. Seymour, 
A. Stansfeld, B. G. Thompson, and C. K. 
These names were a guarantee 
well conducted, 
and that whatever funds were placed in their 
hands would be carefully administered. Help- 
ing, as this Institution did, the clerks and staff 
associated with the offices of builders and 
contractors, it had a very large claim upon all 
Indeed, 
it afforded an excellent opportunity of helping 
those engaged at the desk and in their confi- 
dence from day to day, when they were beyond 
work through old age or other circumstances, 
without pauperising them. A pension to a 
builder's clerk amounted to 30/. a year, and to 
his widow 241. Temporary relief was also 
afforded. They felt deeply grateful to the 
merchants who had shown great liberality in 
Funds were very 
much needed, and affairs were so pressing that, 
unless they could keep up the subscriptions 
and donations, the committee would have to 
consider seriously the advisability of reducing 
the amount of the pensions. They really wanted 
subscriptions amounting to at least с̧оо/. that 
evening, and this was absolutely necessary to 
carry onthe work. The Institution was obliged 
to depend very largely upon the subscriptions 
at the annual dinner, and he trusted that a 
spirit of generosity would be displayed on this 


proposed the “Army, Navy, 


Clerks’ Benevolent Institution." 


pany was so numerous. 


Turpin. 
that the Institution was 


those engaged in the building trade. 


helping this Institution. 


occasion. 


Mr. W. Shepherd then proposed “ The Archi- 
He said that everyone 
connected with the building trade knew the 
importance of the relationship between them 
and the professions of architect and survcyor. 
The building trade was fortunate in always 
securing the assistance of architects and sur- 
vcyors on an occasion like this. In our days 
architects had made their mark in this great 
city. Within a comparatively few years archi- 
tecture had greatly improved, and the cir- 
cumstances had been such that many young 
men had been able to make a position in the 
profession, which at one time would have been 


tects and Surveyors.” 


an impossibility. There have been so many 


public buildings erected by loca] authorities 


and munificent citizens that talented young 
architects had had an opportunity of displaying 
their ability. The profession of surveyor had 
also earned for itself a very high position, and 
it was earnestly hoped that in the future, as 
in the immediate past, the professions would 
continue to flourish, and that the relationship 
between surveyors and the building trade 
would not be less cordial than it was at the 
present time. . TET 

Mr. D. Campbell, in response, said they had 
all the greatest respect for architects. The 
surveyor held the balance between the archi- 
tects and contractors, and saw that each had 


his dug. 


Mr. L. J 
Builders.” 


crested wren. 


tect should be separated from the builder. 


did their duty. 


men. 


architect. 


getting their materials, comin 
from all parts of the country. 


liberally. 


custom. 


President,” 


man's list amounted to 315/. 8s. 


to rol. 6s. Id. 


and the proceedings closed in the usual way. 
— фаната 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT: 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


Trades' Gift for a further term, so that all 


are practically all members of that body. 


offered many times over. 


offers in kind to cash donations. 


cement, lime, and. some 
Scarcely any timber has been presented. 


_ We have pleasure in announcing the follow- 
ing additional list of contributions and sub- 


scriptions :— 


Additional Contributions for Individual 
Sections of the Work. 


Messrs. John Bolding & Sons.—Sanitary fittings for one 


home (except baths). 


Mr. oe Б. Davis.—Sanitary appliances for one service 


ock. 
Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Birmingham.—Metal case- 
ments for one home. 
Messrs. F. C. Barron & Co.— Thirty tons Portland cement. 
Messrs. E. R. Burt & Sons E weary tons Portland 
cement. 
The Val de Travers Asphalt Company.—soo yds. super 


4 in. paths. 

The French Asphalt Company. Asphalt paths (main 
site). 

Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Manchester. —Grates to 
the value of sol 


Mr. Alfred S. Tucker, 250 ft. super marble floori | 
Messrs. Blackburn, Starling, per marble flooring 


i & Co. (Nottingh 
lightning conductors. (Not ngham), three 


Martin then proposed “The 
He remarked that originally nature 
designed that a builder should be his own 
architect, judging by the bee and the golden- 
Indians and Esquimaux were 
still their own architects, and in the older days 
the builders of ancestral homes and cathedrals 
made the plans themselves. But when bnild- 
ing work increased to such an enormous extent 
it became absolutely necessary that the zie 
n 
these days, for a builder to be successful he 
should be a man of capital, he must know every 
detail of his trade thoroughly, and he must be 
qualified for leading men and seeing that they 
It followed, therefore, that 
builders must be very efficient and capable 


Mr. Charles Wall, President of the London 
Masters' Building Association, in reply to the 
toast, said he would be sorry to.see the old 
custom revived of the builder being his own 
At the present time a builder had 
quite enough work to accomplish for any man. 

Mr. Thomas Gregory, in proposing * The 
Merchants," said that but for these gentlemen 
builders would have very great difficulty in 

as they did 
e was exceed. 
ingly glad that they assisted the Institution so 


Mr. P. Neate said that as Mayor of Rochester 
he, in some sense, represented the cement 
trade, and he would suggest that a good way 
for builders' clerks to enlist the sympathies of 
manufacturers and merchants would be to 
facilitate matters by returning empty sacks and 
cases some months earlier than was now the 


Mr. J. Howard Colls having proposed “ The 


Mr. John Austin, the Secretary, announced 
that the total of the subscriptions given that 
evening amounted to 408/. 15s. 6d. The Chair- 


A silver collection was also taken on behalf 
of the widows and orphans of men who had 
been connected with the building trade and 
were killed in South Africa. This amounted 


„The Past Presidents was proposed by Mr. 
Brook and responded to by Mr. A. F. Randall, 


THE British Fire Prevention Committee has 
decided to put its Reading-room at No. 1, 
Waterloo-place, at the disposal of the Building 
com- 
munications should, as before, go to the original 
address of the Gift. The Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee was guided in giving these facilities by 
the fact that the primary movers in the scheme 


Mr. T. F. Rider, Hon. Secretary of the 
Gift, calls particular attention to the great 
liberality of the asphalt trade, practically 
every firm working in London having applied 
to assist, either on the roofs, paths, damp- 
course, or the like, and the work has hence been 
The work will be 
distributed among the six donors who applied 
first, the other firms mostly changing their 


Mr. Rider further announces that among the 
materials particularly required to complete the 
scheme are timber, joinery, red facing bricks, 
iron roof trusses. 


plishing only a mere success 
fashions, with the ultimate result that S dne I 
‚ of the century we found ourselves re 


The Hard York Nonslip Stone Company (Halifax), 100 
cubic feet stone. 


Messrs. W. G. & L. England, ten patent reversible 
windows. 
& White (Glasgow), mouldings to 


Messrs. Bryce, Junor, 
the value of 1 

Mr. Robert Adams, door springs and fanlight openers for 
two homes. 

For the Electric Light Installation (per “Elec. 

trical Review ”), 

Messrs. Dorman & Smith, Manchester.—Main switch 
board for electric light. 

Messsrs. Ward & Goldstone, Manchester.—All tbe 
flexible cord required. 

Messrs. McGeoch & Co, Manchester.—426 5. ampere 
switches and accessories. 


For the Equipment of the Homes. 


Messrs. Farrow & Jackson.—The mineral water plant. 
Messrs. T. & R. Boote (second gift).—Table and toilet 
services. . хе 
Additional Subscriptions, 
The Workmen of Messrs. Kirk & 


Randall (Woolwich) ................ 133 15 7 
The Workmen of Messrs. G. Trollope 

& Sons (Building Department) 27 19 0 
Mesers. “ Wilders & Cary" Cement 

Works (Greenhithe) ................ 21 0 0 
Mr. C. B. N. Sne win 15 15 0 
Messrs. L. Le Personne & co. 10 10 о 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co. ...... 1010 0 
The impe ortland Cement Со..... 10 10 o 
The Workmen of Mr. W. wns 

(%МУаїмог)........................ 1714$ 


The Workmen of Messrs. J. Lidstone 
& Son 


о0о оо овоо оосо „%% %%% „„ oneness 


Messrs. Turnbull & Son 5 5 0 
Messrs. J. R. Jeffries & Son........ ^ 53 0 
Messrs. T. H. & Sons, Chis- | 
J 8 550 
§ 0 


Workmen of Messrs. Gregory &Co... 5 
The Birkenhead and Wirrall Building 
се Employers’ Association, Bir- 


head ө e . 

The Broseley Tileries Co., Lim., 

Broseley $ 
Workmen of Messrs. T. H. Adamson & 

Sons, Chiswick 48 
Workmen of Mr. Charles Cox, Hackney 4 o 
Workmen of Messrs. Turnbull & Son.. 314 
Workmen of Messrs. G. B. Kent & Sons 3 12 
Workmen of The Army and Navy 

Auxiliary Supply Co., Works Depart- 
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1 
Мг. Н. 5. Lee, Clapham Junction .... 
„Friends of Mr. G. E кеш 
Employees of Messrs. Perkins & Со... 
The Trinidad Lake Asphalt Paving 


Messrs. Meakin & Co. .............. 
Mr. W. Harbrow (South Bermondsey) 2 
Mr. ооосоо —‚ ç ooon ее 
Workmen of Mr. Wm. Hammond .... 2 
Mr. George Neal (Kil 
Workmen of Mr. W. Lawrence 
پا‎ prep Rider & Soa 
г. John Hibble).......... eee 
м2 МЕ. Verity and workmen ...... 
MG Ко ood and workmen 
utldíford) ))) 
kei о ipei Rider & Son ЖТ 

т. Gerring ....- opus das TE 

The workmes Messrs. Humphreys 
third donation) .......... 
Workmen of Messrs. G. Elsey & Sons 


оооооо о 


. 
ее....шевш!шө 0 еөө%ө06%%% 


ee ee oe ро воое 


Messrs. Jobn Avery, Downey, & Co. 
(Kilburnʒdd 44000 ӨШ“ 


Mr. T. Sam u е...вшшйФеөө е 44," 
Workmen of Mr. J. MacIntosh (per Mr. 
G Pal ..... 


ae 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The ordinary meeting of 
Sheffield Society of Architects and a i 
was held at the Montgomery Hall on the к 
inst., when Mr. С. М. Hadfield read a paper M 
“ Architecture of the 15th Century of 
Early Tudor Period.” He said the epo d 
English national architecture, which omm 
and developed for some 400 years, came its 
end in the midst of the 16th киш, ы. 
further progress was curtailed by the qi 
sance, from the advent of which m 15 
practice of architecture as carried од. а ind 
present day commenced. The methods = 
ideas of the Renaissance prevailed unq : 
tioned down to the present ШШ, cen 
course of which strenuous efforts ha x 
made to make architecture once ui is 
original and progressive art. These € 


ive, accom- 
had to a great extent proved 905 iis or 
the end 


` 1 3$. 
е ve 3. ox 


Mr. Glover returned thanks. 
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the so-called “ classic traditions which were in 
vogue at its commencement. The persistent 
study of our native architecture and fidelity to 
its teachings and methods were the only means 
of making architecture once more progressive, 
The work of the fifteenth century represented 
the latest and most fulfy-developed phase of 
English structural art. It was distinctively 
English, and solved all the essential require- 
ments of a civilised and cultured state of 
society. It took its place unquestioned at the 
head of the art of its day, marking out the 
bounds of their work to designer and crafts- 
man alike. Mr. Hadfield dealt with the history 
of the rebuilding of Gloucester Cathedral, and 
with the erection of the celebrated nave of 
Winchester, by William of Wykeham, as show- 
ing the graduat and continuous development 
of architecture in the period. He described 
King’s College, Cambridge, as а classic monu- 
ment of English art, and reviewed various 
examples of ecclesiastical work, calling atten- 
tion also to the high level of all-round crafts- 
manship attained. In describing the domestic 
architecture, he took examples from the col- 
legiate work of Oxford and Cambridge, Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, &c., and traced the origin of 
the type of an English public hall or interior 
to the same period. ‘In conclusion, he urged 
on those who had devoted their life's work to 
the production of buildings to apply the know- 
ledge gained by the studies and researches of 
the last hundred years, in the light of the prin- 
ciples embodied, remembering the proud past 
of English architecture, and striving to resume 
the broken continuity with the days when 
their craft represented the progress and com- 
memorated the achievements of the English 
race.—On the motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, 
seconded by Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, and 
supported by the President, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Hadfield for his 
interesting lecture, which was iltustrated by 
limelight views prepared by himself, and 
shown by Mr. Atkinson, of University College. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association was held on the 14th inst. in 
the lecture theatre in the Mining Institute, 
Newcastle, the President (Mr. William Glover) 
occapying the chair. Mr. A. B. Plummer (hon. 
secretary presented the annual report of the 
Council, which recorded the increasing success 
cf the Association. During the past year 
4 members, 9 associates, and 12 students had 
been elected, and the roll now stood as 
follows :—Members, 54; associates, 68: and 
students, 51; total, 173. The financial state- 
ment showed that there was a balance in hand 
at the end of the year of 54/.9s. On the motion 
of the President, seconded by 5 
Oswald, the report and statement was adopted. 
Sir Benjamin C. Browne, D. C. L., then addressed 
the gathering. Architecture, he said, perhaps 
combined science and art in a way which was 
done in no other profession. They had in it 
the highest development of one and the other. 
There was probably no art which had such a 
power of making the highest and noblest feelings 
felt, and no art had contributed so much towards 
everything which was holiest, and no art which 
gave such a free scope for science as that of 
architecture. Sir Benjamin went on to give 
some advice to the students. A man, he said, 
ought to love his work for its own sake and to 
make it his hobby. But though he ought to 
make pleasure in his profession, he ought also 
to have subsidiary interests outside his profes- 
sion. These would not only freshen his mind, 
but one study threw light upon another, and 
he became a better all-round man. Lord 
Armstrong’s advice to him when he was out 
of his time was to get work and never mind 
whether he was paid; and when he got work 
to make himself useful. When he could make 
himself not only useful, but indispensable, they 
would have to pay him. Sir Benjamin then 
presented the prizes to the successful students. 
The voting for the officers for the current year 
resulted as follows :—President, Mr. William 
Glover; vice-president, Mr. F. Caws; hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. Т. Cackett ; hon. librarian, 
Mr. H. C. Charlewood; council: Mr. F. W. 
Rich, Mr. H. G. Badenoch, Mr. J. W. Donald, 
Mr. J. Oswald, Mr. T. Reay, Mr. J. W. Taylor, 
Mr. C. S, Errington, and Mr. W. E. Fenwicke. 
l He said: “I 
appreciate highly the honour you have done me 
in re-electing me your Preeident for another 
year. With reference to the offer I made 
last year to give one hundred guineas towards 
a fund for providing a future home for the 
Association, if other nine hundred guineas were 


raised, I regret that the response has not been 
so hearty as I hoped for. Probably this is due 
in no small degree to the many calls that have 
been made upon the members of the Associa- 
tion, in common with others, during the last 
year in connection with the Reservists’ Fund 
and other patriotic and philanthropic objects. 
As it would give me great pleasure to see 
the scheme carried through, I will be pleased 
to renew my offer for another year, and 
I hope, before the close of the century, the 
amount required will be subscribed. I am also 
disappointed that my offer of twenty-five 
guineas towards the formation of a Students 
Fund,” if seventy-five guineas were raised by 
the Association, and twenty-five guineas ſor a 
„Literary Fund,” if seventy-five guineas were 
also raised, has had nor nse. Iam exceed- 
ingly gratified with the way the students have 
worked during the last session, and to mark 
my appreciation: of. the samé I will have plea- 
sure in handing your treasurer a cheque for 
twenty-five guineas to be devoted entirely to 
students’ prizes. Your esteemed honorary 
librarian, Mr. Charlewood, is anxious to secure 
two important works for the library, which, to 
use his own words, “will run into the tens 
of pounds.” With a view to assisting such a 
desirable object, I will have much pleasure in 
providing twenty-five guineas to be applied in 
purchasing works of the description named for 
the use of the Association.” A vote of thanks 
to Sir Benjamin Browne and the President 


concluded the proceedings. _ . е 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—A 
meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural So- 
ciety was held on the 14th inst., in Dowell’s 
Rooms, when Professor Baldwin Brown, M. A., 
gave a lecture upon “The Sculpture of the 

rench Gothic Cathedrals.” The lecturer gave 
a sketch of the origin and development of the 
columned and figured frontal, and described 
the statues and reliefs of Amiens and Rheims. 
The lecture was illustrated with limelight 
views. Mr. R. S. Lorimer, hon. president, 
occupied the chair. | 

— — 

. ARCH;EOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. | 

THE 5 1 an 
ordinary meeting of the ogical 
Institute, held on Tuesday, March 13, at 3, 
Hanover-square, Mr. С. H. Read, F. S.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair, Mr. A. L. Lewis read a 
paper on Stone Circles in Scotland, which 
he classified according to local types as 
follows :—(1) The Western type, consisting 
of a single ring of stones with a cist, or grave, 
within the enclosure; (2) the Inverness type 
(found also locally along the coast north of 
Inverness, and easily accessible thence by sea), 
with two concentric rings, of which the inner 
formed the retaining wall of a cairn, under 
which was a stone-lined sepulchral chamber, 
accessible by a stone-lined passage ; (3) the 
Aberdeen type, which differs mainly from that 
of Inverness in the presence of a large slab set 
vertically between the two largest stones of 
the outer ring at a point opposite to the 
passage leading to the chamber ; (4) the more 
irregular circles and alignments, such as Caller- 
nish and Brogar, which the author regarded as 
not primarily sepulchral, and explained as “sun 
and star circles" on the ground of their 
aspect, and of certain proportions which are 
found to exist among their dimensions. He 


megalithic buildings of Malta апа Gozo, and 
pointed out the inapplicability of certain current 
theories of their origin. 

| . بو — " 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usnal weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr. W. H. 
Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. . 

Loaus.— On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
St. Pancras Vestry 11, 190. for paving and 
sewer works, the Camberwell Vestry 28,195/. 
for the erection of stables and other buildings, 
the Lewisham District Board 2,225/. for sani- 
tary conveniences, the Whitechapel Guardians 
44401. for land and premises for the extension 
of the infirmary, and the St. Marylebone 
Guardians 4,7701. for the erection of buildings. 


Metropolitan Cab Radius.—On the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee 
it was agreed that it was undesirable to deal 
with the question of an extension of the 
Metropolitan cab radius at present. 


Widening Bostail-hill—The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed :— That the Council do sanction the 
p widening of Bostall-hill from Bostall- 
ane to the lodge on the heath, which at 
present varies in width from 17 ft. to 30 fl., to a 
width of 40 ft., as shown on the plan submitted 
by the Plumstead Vestry." 

Waler Analyses.—The Water Committee re- 
commended “that the estimate of 4000. 
submitted by the Finance Committee be 
approved, and that, subject as regards expen- 
diture after March 31 to the passing of the 
annual maintenance vote for 1900-1, the 
chemist be authorised to continue the analyses 
of the water from the Thames and Lea above 
the. Companies’ intakes, and of the water 
drawn from the Companies’ mains, for a 
further period of six months from and includ- 
ing February 1, at an expenditure of 37/. a 
week." 

Dr. White said that in the matter before 
them there had been an unsatisfactory waste of 
public money. No one could justify the action 
of the Committee in spending nearly 3, oool. in 
three years in temporary measures. He moved 
that the recommendation be referred back with 
instructions to the Committee as tothe cost of a 
permanent arrangement for analysing the 
water supplied the Companies. 

Mr. Bond, M.P., seconded the amendment, 
which was rejected, and the recommendation 
was then adopted. 

Westminster Improvement. — This matter 
again came up, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee recommended that the Committee be 
authorised to insert in the Council’s Improve- 
ments Bill a clause to provide that the land 
between the new Millbank-street to be formed 
in connexion with the Westminster improve- 
ment, and the Embankment, shall be laid out 
as a garden.” 

Mr. Spokes moved, and Mr. Howell Williams 
seconded, as an amendment, That the follow- 
ing words be added, ‘ subject to provision being 
made on a portion of the land adjoining the 
bridge (by means of a drawdock, or otherwise) 
for the landing of merchandise, and on con- 
dition that the Government agrees to contribute 
one-half the net cost of the remainder of the 
land being added to the Victoria Tower 


insisted upon the ethnological value of {ће | garden 


various local types, and upon the importance 
of testing this by applying a similar classifica- 
tion to the stone circles of England.—In dis- 
cussion, Mr. W. Gowland, F.S.A., pointed out 
that failure to find traces of an interment 
within a circle did not prove that that circle 
was not a sepulchral monument originally ; 
and emphasised the points of agreement 
between the Western, the Inverness, and the 
Aberdeen types of circle.—Dr. J. G. Garson 
discussed the modes of determining the age of 
stone circles, in view of the work of the Stone 
Circles Committee of the British Association. 
—Mr. G. L. Gomme, F. S. A., protested against 
the premature adoption of astronomical inter- 
pretation of individual monuments.— Mr. Lewis 
briefly replied, and the President dwelt on the 
necessity of collecting the local traditions as to 
the original use of these monuments and at 
the same time of distinguishing—as in the 
case of the Yorksbire "Danes Graves — 
between aboriginal and immigrant sources of 
tradition.—Mr. J. L. Myres exhibited and 
described a series of photographs of the 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that the Government had given up 
five houses which would have cost the Council 
50,000/. to buy, they also agreed to maintain 
the garden, which meant 4oo/. a year, and 
altogether the contribution of the Government 
was equal to a capital sum of 120,000/, The 
Council ought to thank the Government for 
what they had done, and the arrangement 
arrived at was a Satisfactory solution of the 
matter. 

The amendment having been negatived, the 
recommendation of the Committee was agreed 
to. 
New By-Laws—Upon the recommendation 
of the Local Government Committee, new by- 
laws with regard to window cleaning and 
painting, and flash and search lights, were 
adopted as follows: 


* Every person who in any street, to the obstruc- 
tion, annoyance, or danger of residents or pas- 
sengers, orders or permits any person ia his service 
to stand on the sill of any window for the purpose 
of cleaning or painting such window, or for any 


(Mr. W. J. H. Denselow). 


and barriers on the gallery staircase (W. G. К. 
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other purpose whatsoever, such sill being more | and roposed hospital exhibit (Mr. 
than 6 ft. In height from the level of the ^ und Collard). d 


immediately below it, without support sufficient to Alterations to the Oxford Music Hall (Mr. F. 
prevent such person from falling, shall for every Matcham 


). 
ms bris forfeit and paya sum not exceeding The Council adjourned at 7.30 o'clock. 


Every person who in any street, to the obstruc- 


A. O.|APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under (һе London Building Act were on. 


N А . . 
tion, 5 5 aor er ры Prater ас ра fe Pem pe 8 аю. 
gers, s 8 оп (һе of ап ndow for the m ; quee; 
purpose of cleaning or painting sch window, oc for Illustrations. ditions. Names of applicants are given in 


brackets. Buildings are new erections шең 
otherwise stated 


МІНЕ illustrations of this church are given Brixton.—One-story shops in front of Nos. 23,4, 
5 with е, paper гоа 6 иа 2: Pu mberwell (Mr. A. E, 
No person shall exhibit any flash light so as to be | Ball subject read by Mr. Walter E. Dobson | Mullins for Mr. G. Roberts).—Consent. 
visible from any street and A e ыр er to the | betore the Discussion Section of the Architec- | — Lewisham.t Nineteen houses on the south side d 
traffic therein, nor shall any occupier of premises | tural Association, and printed on another page. | Davenport-road, twenty-three houses on the west 
permit or suffer any flash light to be so exhibited on | The view in the church is from a crayon is of Fare road. E zs Nen ой 
such premises, - sketch by Mr. С. C. Horsley ; that in the crypt | 86е о} Parley-road, (Mr. C. Farley) ~ 
The expression “ flash light“ means and includes from a water-colour by Mr. Dobson; and the e Fb йырыны 
155 light used for the purpose of illuminating, illustration of part of the wall paintings from a ш in f ш oc Кеке ede of ils 
lighting, or exhibiting any word, letter, model, sign, pencil drawing by Mr. Horsley one-story shops in front, on the west side 
device, or representation in the nature of an y ^r. . Green-lane, Lewisham, next the site of a proposed 
advertisement, announcement, or direction which 8 ое named Lanier-road (Mr. J. Stanford)— 
alters suddenly either in intensity, colour, or А 
direction. “GROOTE SCHUUR,” MR. RHODES'S d Ser dn building, to be used as a wor 
No n shall exhibit any search light so as to HOME NEAR CAPE TOWN and office, on the west et (M yu award be 
be visible from any street and to cause danger to . at the corner of Janet-street (Mr. . Ha 
the traffic therein, nor shall any owner or occupier | “ GROOTE SCHUUR ” was the “Great Barn ” | Messrs. Jones & Co.).—Conrent. 
of premises permit or suffer aay search light to be | built by the Dutch East India Company as a | St. Pancras, f GE EXT Bur я 
во exhibited on such premises. depot for locally-grown grain when they first сас пога mde 0 Mon eh ыы ие 
The expression “ search light " means and includes netrated beyond the shores of Table Bay road, near its junction with Lissenden-garden 


any light exceeding 5oo-candle power, whether in | into the thick forests and rich land of the (ш ыы ешш чо на ы 


one lamp or lantern or in a series of lamps or | eastern slopes of Table Mountain. This barn ; А 
terns used ect : ° Woolwich.—Eighteen houses on the north side of 
trated light and which alters either im Intensity, | Was Converted into a dwelling-house about the | Butcher'edane, High street, Plumstead (Mt. 0 
V J» | time of the commencement of the English Cock for Mr. D. Wilson ).— Consent. 


colour, or direction. : ve 

| - “ " incl occupation at the beginning of the century. Camberwell, North.—A warehouse on the noti 
zj pp, ̃ꝗñꝗ¶u dd of the ызак Castes ы Lota nad шен 
footway, square, court, alley, passage, whether а | Were destroyed about fifty years ago, when, | upon the site of Nos. 69 to 77 (odd rond oaly) 
thoroughfare or not, and a part of any such high- | after a mountain бге had destroyed the | (Мг. P. A. Todd for Mr. W. 55 ien 
way, road, bridge, lane, mews, footway, square, | thatched roof, the owner pulled down the ere | pre О al Blackheath 
court, alley, or passage. gables and built a low-pitched slate roof upon тк на Co ing the тшш ol the bie 

Any person who shall offend nst any of the] the old walls. 6 -— | m . иет 

foregoing by-laws shall be liable for every such! It was in this state when Mr. Rhodes bought | 210° H. de Barreto) — 


а Rotherhithe.t — Ап addition, with a one-story 
V the property. Не at once decided to restore porch in front. to the Presbyterian church ou te 


Millbank Estate.—An adjourned report of the original Cape Dutch character of the | west side of Southwark Park-road, 

the Housing and Working Classes Committee, | house, and as the existing accommodation for | (Mr. A. C. Forrester for the building committee of 
dealing with the erection of dwellings on the | bedrooms and kitchen was unsuitable and in- | the Bermondsey Presbyterian 5 
Millbank Estate, was considered. In our issue adequate, the necessary additions were con- Southwark, . 5 
for March то we gave the substance of (һе | siderable. The damp and squalid outbuildings, | court of Nos. 121 еа ic ME L. Teller) 
report, but since then the recommendations of | half buried under the high ground behind, epis a чон | 
the Committee have been altered, and as sub- | Were removed, and a new wing built, leavin T Projections 
mitted on Tuesday they read as follows :— room for the long-columned stoep at the bac eG 


which looks over terraced gardens across the] Finsbury, East.—A stone balcony at the first-foor 

" (a) That the standing order relating to payments | rolling grass and forest opes to Table Moun- | level in front of Buecker's Hotel, Christopher ire 
to contractors be тарс зо that advances to the | tain. Finsbury-square (Mr. J. Groom for Mr. б. Hobly}— 
full value of the work done may be made in respect The house as restored 1 t wholly | Consent. 
of the remaining ten blocks of dwellings to be burnt to th d whil pfa almost wholly Hampstead.—A timber-framed porch in front of 
erected on the Millbank site, subject to the retention Rhodesi € ground while Mr. Rhodes was in No. 2, New West-end, Finchley-road, Hampstead 
by the Council of a sum of 5,000/. until completion tesia at the conclusion of the Matabele (Mr. R. L. Pearce for Mr. E. Owers),—Consent. 
of the contract. wat ; in fact, he never saw his house quite | * j^, д projecting clock-dial, supported on 

(b) That the estimates of 16,453/., 18,8931., 28,401/., | completed. It was then rebuilt without an iron bracket, in front of No. 50, Kirkdale, 
20,2441, and 26,448“. submitted by the Finance | much alteration from the original, a tile roof 


i i Sydenham (Mr. W. Read).—Consent. 
Committee, in respect of the erection of the remain- | being substituted for a thatched one. ub. lass shelter at the entrances 
ing ten blocks of dwellings to be erected on the Strand.—An iron and glass 


“Groote Schuur ” is built, after the manner and exits in Little Newport: street, to the London 
Millbank estate be approved; that the tender of | of Cape houses, of whitewashed plaster, with | Hippodrome, Charing Cross-road (Mr. F. Matcham 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Co, Limited, be ac. gables modelled in curved outlines and soft | for the London Hippodrome Company, Limited}— 
cepted ; that the solicitor ee Ld propere mouldings. Corsent. 
the necessary contract; and that the „ene The wood-w i ; Strand.—A projecting sign at No. 115, Oxford- 
Council be athxed to such contract when ready. with tran „ 1 Ea de street, exten ing beyond 950 детін line 
The recommendations were both agreed to. | curved ; ne general character being a severe рана G at Hes a ЕУ 193 epa 
Farmfield Reformatory for Women.—The 1 P : а A ү БАШ Geos a EE illuminated sign at the “ Birkbeck” public-bouse, 
Inebriates Acts Committee reported as follows, 
the recommendations being agreed to :— 


any other whatsoever, such sill being more 
than 6 ft. in height from the level of the ground 
immediately below it, without support sufficient to 
prevent such person from falling, shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 
208. 


-road, Islington, over the entrance 10 
has been made for the roof. The hall and . (Mr. E e 


stoeps are paved with the same dark- grey and Smith).—Consent. 

white marble slabs which covered the original Bethnal Green, North-East.—An iron net 48 
building at Farmfield, to adapt it for the purposes | Stoep. V SoH orgy "(шап 
of а reformatory for female inebriates, are as | Inside, with the exception of some old Spanish | and 50, Green-street, Bethnal Green Refused, 
follows — Mr. J, J. Richards, 4107. ; Messrs. Pink & | leather in the drawing-room, the walls of all] Holman & Goodrbam for Mr. A. Gobetz}— fepe 
Moon, 6417. ros.; Mr. F. C. Hyde, 6651. ; Mr. Т. | rooms are either Panelled broadly and plainly Strand.—lron and 5 Муу public 
‘Wickens, 6721; Mesera, R. Cook & Sons, 7sol. in teak, or else simply whitewashed, and the | Sides of Wyndham's Theatre, to overhang the роле 
The solicitor has reported the result of the usual greatest simplicity prevails throughout Th ul m Charing Cross road am € Wyndham) — 
inquiries as to each of the two lowest tenderers, | has been no attempt at “ effects” or startling у used — " 

and, after consideration, we recommend that the | contrasts from room to room. iS Width of Way. 


der of Messrs. Pink & Moon, amounting to à қ 

Gail тоз. for alterations, &c., to existing building on ne ve all bee bronze casting, and smith's h North-East—A building to be used 

the Farmfield estate be accepted: that it be referred | Work have all been done locally, the wish of the | Bethnal Green, retaker’s residence, at the wor 

to the solicitor to complete the contract, and that | Owner being largely to encourage and develop | 2° offices and a ier) Globe-road, Bethnal Green (Hr. 

the seal of the Council be attached to the contract | the resources of the colony. FW. Bat for the Vestry of Bethnal Green|. 
The planning may seem somewhat hap- Coni ae 


when ready.” 
{ Же hazard, but its arrangement wa i Se rth side of 
e , S necessitated %--А chapel оп the по 
шше & 180 D ШЕ, Pa partly by the old walls and partly by the Dou cake an the site of Nos. 97 and 
under the Me deni ACE HUS Were. о ihe nature of the site, and is in many Ways well | оо, at less than the prescribed distance from e 
ing шкын of the Theatres and Music sued both to the habits of the country and the | centre of Kibworth-street (Mr. W. Wray for 
re à | owner, Rev. T. Clamp).—Consent. ide of 
Halls Committee, agreed to :— The architect is Mr. Herbert B Kensington, South.—A studio on the north side 
Seating in large hall, Fulham Town Hall of London, and now oí Cape о" у Holland-park-road, Kensington (Mr. A. E. Cockerel 


ier i for Mr. C. W. Bovis).—Consent. A 
ея 55 on 5 of ip ——9—À—— Rotherhithe.—An Addition to the office· building at 
entrance passage e 


Rotherhithe 
4 inp Hope Wharf, St. M church-street, . 
Holloway Empire, and additional pay. boxes (Mr G. A. Lansdown for Mr. A. F. Gardiner} 


“The tenders for alterations, &c., to existing 


ллы ы п „ Chester: le- 
ee ura istric uncil have accepted th i 
tender of Messrs. R. Carse & Son, of Amble, for the cae —That the consent of the Се 
construction of a new road from Washington to | February 20, 1900, to the erection of an iron i 
Felling-on-Tyne, for a length of over two miles. | on the site of the present wood feace on i 

The engineers are Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, of | side of Church-lane, Tooting (Messrs d), be 
London and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Harston for the Metropolitan Asylums Bor 


оак of the Empire Theatre at the 


‘xhibition, Earl's Court, for the com- 
оч و‎ beautifal women of all nations ; 
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varied by the substitution of the words “ 20 ft. from 
the centre of the roadway of Church-lane” for the 
words 40 ft. from the opposite side of the street 
in the condition requiring all the parties necessarily 
interested to enter into a deed of covenant to set 
back the fence when required by the Council so to 
do.— Agreed. 

Whitechapel.—A freezing chamber at the London 
Hospital, Whitechapel-road, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of East Mount- 
street (Mr. R. Plumbe for the Chairman and 
Committee of the London Hospital). —Consent. 

Woolwich.—A building over the cable tanks on 
the east side of Henley-road, North Woolwich, at 
the corner of засу пар Messrs. W. Whitford 
& Co. for W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Com- 
pany, Limited). Consent. 

Islington, East.—A meeting-house on the south 
side of Leigh-road, Highbury (Mr. J. Johnson for Mr. 
D. J. Blaikley).—Refused. 

vsiminsier.—An addition to St. Ermin's Hotel, 
Great Chapel-street, Westminster, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of St. Ermin's 
Hill (Mr. J. P. Б» for the Mansions Property, 
Limited).—Ref 


Space at Rear. 


Greenwich.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of three houses on the east side of 
Church-street, Deptford, with irregular at 
the rear (Mr. H. T. Bonner for Messrs. Graves & 
Shorter).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A modification of the provi- 
sions of Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard 
to open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the erection of Block No. 9, Inverna- 
gardens, Wright's-lane, Kensington, with an irre- 

ce at the rear (Messrs. Metcalf & Greig 
for the Mansions Estate Company).—Consent. 

Wandsworth —A modification of the provisions 
of Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of No. 77, Thornton-avenue, 
Streatham Hill, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Mr. W. Hunt).—Consent. 


Linc of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


St. Pancras, West.—Six buildings on the north-east 
side of a proposed diversion of Mornington-road, 
and two houses on the south side of Mornington- 
pus (Mr. E. Mackie for the London and North- 
estern Railway Company). —Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Southwark, West.—Two blocks of buildings, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, on the 
west side of Green-street and the south side of 
Pocock-street, St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
with an irregular space at the rear, and the boundary 
fence across the entrance to Chadwell-court at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Green-street (Mr. J. Briggs, for the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee of the Council).— 
Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Camberwell, North.—AÀ temporary iron screen on 
the forecourt of the White Hart public-house, 
Southampton-street, Camberwell (Messrs, Watney, 
Combe, Reid, & Co., Limited). —Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—An iron gangway across Rother- 
hithe-street, to connect granaries on either side of 
that street (Messrs. W. A. Crips & Sons for Messrs. 
k, T. Smythe & Co.).—Refused. 

Dulwich.—The retention of a brick and iron time- 
keeper's office on the forecourt of No. 47, East 
Dulwich-road, Dulwich (Messrs. McKenna & Co. 
for Mesers, Batey & Co., Limited).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Buildings. 


Rotherhithe.—Five iron sheds at Messrs Quirk, 
Barton, & Co.'s lead works, Rotherhithe-street, 
Rotherhithe (Messrs. Croggon & Co., Limited, for 
Messrs. Quirk, Barton, & Co.).—Consent. 


Projection and Space at Rear. 


Paddington, South.—A porch to No. 12, Burwood- 
place, Paddington, and the raising of the back 
addition at the rear of No. 12, Burwood-place, and 
No. 125, Ed road (Mr. J. Dell for the Public 
Benefit Boot Company, Limited). Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Fulham.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. C. 
Poole, sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
two new streets for carriage traffic to lead out of 
Fulham Palace-road and Lysia-street respectively, 
and in connexion therewith the widening ai portions 
of Lysia-street and Crabtree-alley (for Messrs. Allen 
& Norris). That the names Queensmill-road and 
Woodlawn-road (in continuation) be approved for 
the new streets.— Agreed. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


— . — 
METHODIST CHAPEL, ARMLEY, YORKSHIRE.—A 
рее chapel erected in connexion with the Methodist 
ree Church at Armley, was opened on the 
- The architect was Mr. Walter Haastock, 


original workhouse infirmary built in 1792. 
new buildings comprise two double blocks, con- 
nected on the ground floor and basement by 
wards and workrooms, and on the upper floors 
by light fire-escape bridges. With the completion 
of a comparatively small block of buildings for 
able-bodied men, and the enlargement o 
receiving wards, the workhouse will be at last 
entirely finished, after nearly thirty-five years of 
gradual reconstruction. . The two new blocks are, 


ADDITIONS TO ST. MARYLEBONE 
WORKHOUSE. 
NEW front blocks, facing Marylebone-road, have 


been added to this building, and on the 21st inst. the 
additions were o 
man of the Visiting Committee. 


ed by Mr. W. Dennis, the Chair- 


The additions stand upon the site of the 
The 


the 


with a small exception, exactly similar in arrange- 
ment. In the basement are large, well-lighted 
rooms, which will be divided into workshops, and a 
part only of the west block will form day-rooms, 
&c,, in connexion with the male able-bodied block 
to be erected in the course of the present year. On 
the ground floor half of each block is devoted to 
wards for lunatics and imbeciles. The remaining 
half form large, airy, and well-lighted day-rooms. 
A dormitory for cripples is placed between the two 


blocks. 


On the first floor there are two additional day- 


rooms in each block and dormitories for old men. 


The second floors are also devoted to dormitories. 
The third and fourth floors comprise combined 
dormitories and day-rooms for old men. Access is 
obtained to all floors by large top-lighted staircases, 
the walls of which are faced throughout with white 
glazed bricks. Large lavatories are placed on the 


ground-floor. 


Unusually good means of escape from fire are 
provided by connecting up the two blocks at each 
floor level with bridges, and by two special stair- 
cases, one at the end of each block. Cheerful airing- 
yards are provided both at the front and in the rear 
of the buildings, the former being laid out with 
gravelled paths and flower-beds, and the latter 
paved. 

All the rooms and passages are heated by open 
fires and low-pressure hot-water pipes circulating 
from steam heaters in the basement. The system 
is so arranged that each room can be shut off 
without interruption to the heating of the others. 
The basement workshops are heated by steam coils. 

The whole of the buildings are lighted throughout 
by electricity, but gas is provided at various points 
in case of necessity. 

The buildings have been erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, by Messrs, G. H. & A. 
Bywaters & Sons, whose contract for the work 
amounted to 52,0001 Mr. Frederick Lee acted as 
clerk of works until his decease In October last. Since 
then Mr. E. W. Nightingale has superintended the 
buildings. The whole of the engineering works 
have been carried out by Messrs. Rosser & Russell ; 
the electric lighting by Messrs. W. J. Fryer & Co. ; 
floor tiling by Messrs. Woolliscroft & Co.; patent 
paving and flooring by Messrs. Stuart & Co. ; glazed 
brick facings and porcelain baths by the Farnle 
Iron Company ; iron railings and gates by Potter 
Sons and Emanuel & Sons, Limited; sanitary 
apparatus throughout by Emanuel & Sons, Limited ; 
fanlight openers and gearing by W. & R. Leggott ; 
and skylights by the British Challenge Glazing 
Company. The quantities and measurements 
were carried out by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & 
Neighbour.. 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


Six, — The “lengthy speech” mentioned on 
p. 262, in your report of the annual meeting of 
the subscribers to this Society, as having been 
made by me, contained some interesting facts 
and figures, which may well, in the interests of 
the Society, be allowed the privilege of appear- 
ing in your journal, briefly summarised as 
follows :— 

Fifty years of continuous exertion by suc- 
cessive treasurers and secretaries, and repeated 
appeals to the profession by Presidents of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, have 
resulted in the accumulation, by donations 
and bequests, of a capital of 10,551/. Өз. Id., 
the interest derived from the investment of 
which is available for the purposes of the 
Society. 

Of this capital sum, 5,835/. 17s. has been con- 
tributed by twenty-four benefactors—1,oool. of 
that amount having been the gift of two gentle- 
men not members of the profession. 

The total number of subscribers is 285, who 
among them contribute an income of 476l. 9s. 
Of these annual subscribers (apart from four 


special contributors), there are ten at 5/. 5s. 
each, nine at 31. 38., and 262 at various sums 
from 58. to 21. 2s. 

Of the 618 Fellows of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 191 are donors or annual 
subscribers, or both ; of these, 117 have con- 
tributed 1,8671. тоз. 6d. to the capital, while 
138 are annual subscribers to the amount of 
2181. 78. 2d. 

Of the 993 Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, fifty-four have contri- 
buted to the funds of the Society—thirty-seven, 
as donors of from 2s. ба. to 217, have given 
1371. 11s. 6d. to the capital, while thirty-eight, 
as annual subscribers, contribute 42/. 4s. 6d. 
to the income. 

These facts and figures are so eloquent that 
they do not require any comment from me, 
but may it not be hoped that, when seen and 
appreciated, the individual members of the 
profession—and especially the Fellows and 
Associates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects—will promptly come forward and 
help to remedy the state of things above dis- 
closed by sending their adhesions and contri- 
butions to Mr. Rudolf Dircks, the Assistant 
Secretary, 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
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NOTES ON INSTRUMENTS FOR ENGINEERING 
FIELD-WORK IN INDIA AND THE COLONIES, By 
W. С. Bligh, M.Inst.C,E. (E. & F. М. Spon.) 

CARLISLE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By C. King 
Ely. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

FIRE TESTS WITH FLOORS AND FIRE TESTS WITH 
Doors (Nos. 38 and 40 of reports of the British Fire 
Prevention рош) 

CITY OF LONDON DIRECTORY, 1900. (Sim 
Marshall, & Co.) pen) 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


11.—RIVETTED JOINTS. 


s stated in Chapter о, there are two 

primary methods of connecting 
B together bars or plates by means of 
rivets or similar fastenings. The arrangement 
by which the edge of one piece overlaps the 
edge of another occurs in a Jap-joint, as fig. 47 ; 
and the disposition of the pieces face to face is 
exemplified in a butt. joint, as fig. 56. When a 
lap-joint is made, continuity of the mem) ers 
connected is secured by the insertion of гі" ets ; 
if a butt-joint is adopted, there is no .irect 
continuity, and а distinct break occurs, 
which is bridged over, so to speak, by super- 
imposed strips of material termed cover-lates 
or butt-straps. So far as actual strength is 
concerned, there is not much difference be- 
tween the two kinds of joint. Lap- and butt- 
joints are often made by the aid of bolts, but 
in describing the chief varieties of such con- 
nexions, we shall now only make detailed 
reference to those in which rivets are em- 
ployed. 

A single-rivetted lap- joint, the simplest form, 
is illustrated in section by fig. 47, and in plan 
by fig. 48. A double-rivetted lap-joint is seen 
in section in fig. 49, and two forms of rivet 
arrangement are indicated by figs. 50 and 51, 
the former joint being chain-rivetted, and the 
latter zig-zag-rivetted. Fig. 52 shows а friplc- 
rivetted lap-joint, and figs. 53 and 54 illustrate 
chain and zig-zag-rivetting respectively. It is 
unnecessary to illustrate further multiplication 
of the rows of rivets, except for the purpose of 
directing attention to fig. 55, which represents 
3 very good type of lap-joint. Lap-joints with 
rivets of uneven pitch are shown in figs. 56 
and 57. 

Turning now to butt-joints, we see in fig. 58 
the section of a joint with one cover-plate, and 
in fig. 59 one with two cover-plates. Fig. 60 is 
the plan of a single-rivetted butt-joint. Sec- 
tions of double-rivetted butt-joints with one 
and with two cover-plates are given in figs. 61 
and 62. А double-rivetted butt-joint, with 
chain rivetting, is shown in plan by hg. 63, 
and a similar joint, zig-zag-rivetted, in fig. 64. 
Treble-rivetted butt-joints with one and with 
two cover-plates are shown sectionally in 
figs. 65 and 66, and plans of chain and zig-zag- 
rivetting are to be seen in figs. 67 and 68. A 
useful and efficient type of butt-joint with two 
cover-plates is illustrated in fig. 69. Butt-joints 
with rivets of uneven pitch are shown in plan 
by the figures following :—Fig. 70 is a double- 
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А utt-joint, which would Бе chain- 
11 ed К alternate rivets were not omitted 
from the outer rows ; fig. 71 is а double- 
rivetted butt-joint on the zig-zag system, but 
with the omission of alternate rivets in the 
uter rows; figs. 72 and 73 are examples of 
Similar treatment as applied to triple-rivetted 
butt-joints. It should be remarked that in 
all ordinary joints, whether butt or lap, the 
rivets аге usually arranged in rows of even 


pitch. 10 ſail in one of several 
i oints may 1а! | 
Км Кыш typical examples will now be 
otice. | 
beo e re by Shearing of the Rivet—This 
fect is variously represented in figs. 74, 
75 and 76. The rivet u 1 11 la pia 
а 761 о all lap- joints 
shear, а condition attaching р-) 
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and to butt-joints with one cover- plate; the 
rivet in fig. 75 is in double-shear, a state 
associated with butt-joints having two cover- 
plates: fig. 76 is the plan of a sheared joint. 
A very natural and logical inference is that the 
strength of a rivet in double-shear ought to be 
exactly twice the strength of a similar rivet in 
single-shear. This actually happens in the 
case of steel rivets, but the resistance of iron 
rivets іп double-shear is only “75 more than 
that of rivets in single-shear. Further, the 
strength of rivets, whether in single or in 
double shear, is never the same as that pos- 
sessed by the material before being fixed in 
the joint. Thus in all calculations relative to 
rivetted joints, the shearing strength of rivet 


material should be qualified by coefficients 
indicating the ratios of loss due to specific 
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posing the rivet to be stronger than the plate, 
the latter may be crushed, as shown by fig. 77. 
Resistance to strain under such a condition is 
higher than the ordinary crushing strength of 
the material, because the part most severely 
strained is supported by the surrounding metal, 
and by the head and tail of the rivet. The 
value of the crushing strength in this position 
is known as the result of experiments, and as 
the resistance of any portion AB of the cir- 
cumference, fig. 83, equals the resolved portion 
CD, perpendicular to the line of strain, the 
force required to cause failure is :—F=/.dt 
where F=the force, f,.—crushing strength, 
d=diameter of the rivet, and (-= thickness of 
the plate. 

(3) Failure by Bursting of the Platc—A 
joint may fail by rupture of the plate, as in 
fig. 78, which is equivalent to breakage along 
the line BE, fig. 83. In a case of this kind 
the part FHJG opposing the rivet can be 
likened to a continuous girder under a uniform 
load, and the ultimate strength then equals 
thickness of plate x depth BE? + length FG x (х). 
The value of the constant (x) has not been 
the subject of much inquiry, but as it is stated 
by Fairbairn to be 38 tons for wrought iron, 
the value for steel should be about 48 tons. 
Denote FG by d, BE by h, thickness of plate 
by Ё and the force F, required to rupture the 
plate at its end, will be found by the equation : 


failure of the rivet! by shearing is affected 
by its diameter ; that failure by crushing 
of the pu is affected by the diameter of 
the rivet and the thickness of the plate; 
and that failure by tearing of the plate is 
affected by its thickness and its width on 
each side of the rivet. The various forms of 
resistance should be as nearly as possible equal, 
for excess of strength in one direction can only 
be obtained by diminution of strength in 
another direction. Thus, if the numoer of 
rivets be increased, the resistance to shearing 
will be higher, but the effective plate area along 
the line of rivets must be diminished ; if the 
number of rivets be diminished, the strength of 
the plate will be increased, but resistance to 
„ be less; if again, the number of 
rivets reduced and their diameter be 
increased, resistance both to shearing and to 
tearing will be augmented, but resistance to 
crushing will be at the same time reduced. 
Therefore, the necessity for striking a happy 
medium becomes evident. 

Correct theoretical proportions between the 
diameter of the rivet and the thickness of the 
plate may be ascertained by comparing modes 
of failure (1) and (2); and the pitch or distance 
of the rivets one from another can be found 
by comparing modes (2) and (4) or modes (1) 
апа (4). Thereby equations can be evolved by 
the aid of which the theoretical proportions 
of rivetted joints are easily calculated. In all 
rules of the kind now given the following 
symbols are used as required :— 


d = diameter of the rivet in inches, 
t = thickness of the plate in inches, 
p = transverse pitch in inches, 
fı = tensile strength per sq. in. of net plate 
area between the holes, 
f, = shearing strength per sq. 
section, 
f. = crushing strength per sq. in. of the plate, 
a = co-efficient for double shear— r75 for iron, 
—2'00 for steel. 
Assuming failure to result from simultaneous 
shearing of the rivet and crushing of the plate, 
the equation of modes (1) and (2) shows that 
:28544^f, = fedt. Consequently, the subjoined 
rules are deducible :— | 
1. To determine the diameter of a rivet in 
single shear ina single or double rivetted 
joint :— 
PEN C 
78547. 
la. To find the ratio between rivet diameter 
and thickness of OF ar -- 


D 
II. To determine the diameter of a rivet in 
double shear in a single ior double rivetted 
joint 


= xa. This particular form of fracture 


is not very likely to be experienced in ordinary 
practice. 

(4) Failure by Tearing of the Plate.—One or 
both of the plates may be torn along the line 
of rivets, as indicated in figs. 79, 80, and 81. 
Referring to fig. 83, if the line of fracture be 
KL, and if the thickness of the plate be 1, the 
effective sectional area for the resistance of 
strain will be (KF+GL)xf Let b=(KF+ 
GL), and /,=tensile strength of the plate, 
then the force аа у to cause fracture is 
thus expressed: = filb. 

(5) Failure by Shearing of the Plate.—1t is 
possible, though not probable, that a rivet 
might force its way out of a joint in the 
manner shown by fig. 82. If such an effect 
were produced, the required force would be 
measured thus :—F =/,t (FH + GJ). | 

With the objsct of demonstrating the practi- 
cal value of the above-mentioned rules, an 
example of each will now be calculated upon 
the following basis :— | | 

Lap-joint, as fig. 47, with one rivet тїп. 
dia.; steel bars 3 in. wide by 5 іп. thick; 
distance of hole from end of bar (=h), I in.; 
Е--іогсе required to cause failure of joint: . 
32 tons; f-=40 tons; f,=30tons ; d=I ;f='5 ; 
a= 48 tons, 


in. of rivet 


Tons. 


Ex I. Fe'7854d*f, = '°7854xX1x22 =17'27 ae LUN 
„ 2. F fit = 40X1x‘5 -—2000 ax ы 
i Ila. To find the ratio between diameter and 
» 3 F= T. Шы т = x 48 = 24'00 idres — 
„ 4 F-fib =30x'5 (1+1) -3000 а Ж. 
n 5. Е= (ЕН + GJ)=22 х 515 + 1°5)=33°00 t ах:7354), 


Supposing failure to result from simultaneous 
crushing and tearing of the plate, we find, by 
comparing modes (2) and (4), that fed t=fit b ; 
and as b is equivalent to (№ – d), the following 
rules are obtained :— 

III. To determine the pitch in single rivetted 
joints in single or in double shear :— 


feth 
po d 


It should be said that, if conditions occur 
such as those in Example 4, the metal is 
liable to unequal strain, and for this reason it 
would be safer to take f; at a somewhat lower 
value than 30 tons ; but as the factor of safety 
is always applied to the rivet strength, which 
is by far the weakest element of the joint, a 
sufficient excess of strength will be secured in 
the fourth and other modes of failure. Similar 
calculations may be applied to every form of 


lap- and butt-joint. In practice only three | diameter :— 


modes of failure need be taken into account— b tf 
viz., (1), (2), and (4). The others (3) and (5) are а Hn 


interesting, but seldom, if ever, occur. 
Single-rivetted lap-joints are apt to bend 
considerably when under severe stress, and 
tearing of the plates is liable to occur, partly 
use of bending along the line of holes, and 
partly owing to the establishment of unequal 
compressive stress. This point will be better 
realised by examination of fig. 84, where the 
ends of the plates are shown to be gaping 
apart. A similar, but less exaggerated, effect 
Is to be observed in the double-rivetted joint, 
fig. 85. In addition to the endurance of shear, 
the rivets have to withstand an excessive 
amount of tensile strain in consequence of 
bending, and it is quite possible their heads 
may thereby be forced off. Less harm is 
done to double-rivetted lap-joints in this way, 
as they are very slightly bent. 
Summing up what has been said above 
with regard to rivetted joints, we see that 


JV. To determine the pitch in double rivetted 
joints in single or in double shear :-- 
2f. + f, 
p= AE ate 
J 


t 

IV,. To find the ratio between pitch and rivet 
diameter :— 

x UB Ru 
d 7. 

The pitch of rivets may be calculated in 
another way by assuming failure to result from 
simultaneous shearing of one rivet and tearing 
of the plate area between two holes. Then, by 
comparison of modes (1) and (4), °7854@°/,= 
Ji pa Thus are found the rules :— | 

J. To determine the pitch in single rivetted 
joints in single shear :— 
m ‘7854 f, ы/а, 
| М 


III.. To find the ratio between pitch and rivet 


Vl. To determine the pitch in single rivetted 


joints in double shear :— 


p= xX EP, + 114, 
fi 


t 
VII. To determine the pitch in double rivet 
ted joints in single shear :— 


put “8544, + feld. 
fit 


VIII. To determine the pitch 
rivetted joints in double shear :— 
5622 * 2 * 78544, + feld, 
fe 
None of the foregoing equations can be 
applied without the aid of data obtained by 
experiment, and even then the calculated pro- 
poitions are not always strictly suitable for 
adoption in actual practice. These are matters 
which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
In the meantime, for the purpose of enabling 
the student to make use of the rules, the fol- 
lowing average values are given of the strength 
of iron and steel under the various conditions 
involved. 


TABLE XXVIII.~Strength of Materials in 
Rivetted Foints in tons per square inch. 


in double 


Tensile Shearing Crush- 
strength. strength. к 


strength, 
Description of Joint. 
е 2 E 3 
E E 4E 
Single rivetted lap .......... 18 | 30 | 19 | 22 | 3o 
Double rivetted las 19 | 39 | 19 | 23 | зэ 


888 5 


Single rivetted butt (1 cover)..| 19 | 30 | 18 | 2r | 40 
Double rivetted butt (2 covers)| 19 


(Iron plates punched, steel plates drilled.) 


Examples of Rule I:— 
(a) Find the diameter of a rivet in single 
shear in a single rivetted lap-joint, of j-in. iron 


plate 
_ ft _ 30x55 
7854 7854 X 19 
(b) Find the rivet diameter in a similar joint, 
of vin. steel plate :— 


=1°005 in. 


dis E - 405 
'7854f, 7854 x 22 

Examples of Rules III. and V. :— 

(с) Find the pitch for a single rivetted lap- 
joint, in ğ-in. iron plate; rivet diameter = 1 in. 
(example a): 

By Rule III.. 
 fethe, 1 30318 
Р je 18 
By Rule V.. 
= 7854d?f, Lad. 7854 x 197 18 * 5 
$ fit 18 x 5 
(d) Find the pitch for a similar joint, in steel 


plate :— 
By Rule III. :— 
= Fe fi 72 40 +30 


—I'ISIin. 


x I = 2°66 in. 


= 2'66 in. 


= x 1˙15 = 2°68 in. 
fit 3 : 
By Rule V.:— 
_ 7785407, + fld. — 
f= vd ee 
7854 x UIS „22 30K 5 1s „„, 
پوو‎ 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE GREYFRIARS CHURCH QUESTION IN ARER- 
DEEN.—In connexion with the Aberdeen University 
Building Extension scheme, the efforts made by 
certain parties to effect a “restoration” of Old 
Greyfriars Church—which stands in front of 
Marischal College quadrangle, and is partly a pre- 
Reformation structure—have failed. The various 
public bodies interested—viz, Aberdeen Town 
Council, Aberdeen University Court, and Grey- 
friars Parish Kirk-Session, have now agreed that 
the old church shall be removed, and that a new 
church for Greyfriars congregation be erected at 
the junction of Queen-street and Broad-street. The 
Town Council have acquired at the price of 10,065/. 
the property required tor providing the new site, 
and will etect the new building at an additional 
cost of at least 10,000. The architect is Mr. А, 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, who is 
preparing plans to suit, if possible, the figure 
(10,000/.) mentioned, the Greyfriars Kirk-Session 
having declined to meet any excess above that sum. 
This arrangement will leave the way open for the 
demolition of a large number of old buildings in 
Broad-street (including the house where rd 
Byron lived when a schoolboy in Aberdeen), and a 


widening of Broad-street and Queen-street, which 
will be a considerable street improvement. 

HUTCHESONTOWN PARISH CHURCH, NEAR GLAS- 
GOW.—This building, at the corner of Rutherglen- 
road and Rose-street, has just been opened. The main 
frontage extends along Rutherglen-road 125 ft., and in 
Rose-street 108 ft. The buildings are erected in the 
Norman Gothic style, from designs by Mr. Alexander 
Adam, architect, Glasgow, under whose supervision 
the work has been executed. The church is seated 
for 950, with a hall to accommodate about боо. The 
main features of the exterior are a three-light win- 
dow, filling out the entire gable, and a square tower, 
finishing with four minarets, at the angle of the 
buildings. The walls are of red sandstone, with 
chiselled dressings and rock-faced courses. Тһе 
roofs are slated with Aberfoyle green slates. The 
church is divided into side aisles, with side and back 
galleries. The + gates features are the chancel arch 
and the roof. The arch is divided into three, with 
moulded piers and jambs, having three relieving 
Gothic arches, all of chiselled stonework, the organ 
chamber behind and the pulpit in front. The follow- 
ing is a list of the contractors :—Masons, Messrs. 
Webster, Walker, & Webster ; joiner, Mr. Alexander 
Ferguson ; plumbers, Messrs. James Ingleton & Co. ; 
slaters, Messrs. A. & D. M‘Kay; plasterer, Mr. 
James M'Millan; heating, Messrs. James Cormac 
& Sons; glazing, Messrs. George Walton & Co., 
Limited ; painting, Mr. John L, Duncan; tiles and 
grates, Messrs. Kean & Waldrop; gasfittings sup- 
plied by Messrs. James Milne & Sons; ventilators, 
by Mr. James Cousland ; measurers, Messrs. Smellie, 
Taylor, & Browne; clerk of works, Mr. Robert 
Dalzell ; organ builders, Mesers. Brindley & Foster, 
Sheffield. Total estimated cost, exclusive of organ, 
about 7,0001. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.— A 
new congregational church is about to be erected in 
Queen's- , Nottingham, in the place of the 
present iron one. Mr. C. Nelson Holloway, of 
Nottingham, is the architect. 

U. P. CHURCH, EDINBURGH.—A new U.P. Church 
is to be erected in Gorgie-road, Edinburgh. The 
architect is Councillor Cameron, Edinburgh. The 
accommodation will be for 800 persons, and the cost 
will be about 5,500/. 

CHURCH, BELFAST. — A new church for the 
Passionist Fathers is to be erected on the site of 
the existing church of the Holy Cross, Ardoyne, 
Belfast The architect is Mr. W. J. Doolin, of 
Dublin. 

PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL, WEST HARTLEPOOL — 
The toundation stone of a new Presbyterian school, 
in Sandringham-road, West Hartlepool, was laid on 
the 3rd inst. Mr. H. Badenoch is the architect. 

COUNTY TECHNICAL BUILDINGS, STAFFORD.— 
These buildings, which front Victoria-square and 
Earl-street, Stafford, are being enlarged by the 
addition of a corner fronting the Victoria-road. 
Mr. H. T. Hare, of London, is the architect ; Mr. J. 
Godwin, of Hanley, is the contractor; and the 
clerk of works is Mr. J. Trill. The architects of the 
original buildings were Messrs. Baily & McConnell, 
of Walsall. The cost of the enlargement is esti- 
mated at 4,0001. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BOTCHERBY, CUMBERLAND.— 
A new Board school, in Wellington-terrace, 
Botcherby, was opened on the rsth inst. Mr. А. W. 
ohnston, of Carlisle, was the architect, and the fol- 
[ыш were the contractors: Building, Messrs. J. 
Baty & Sons, Botcherby ; 1 r. E. Mus- 

rove, Carlisle; plastering, Mesars. Ormerod & Son, 
Earliaie; slating, Mr. J. Kellet; plumbing, Mr. N. 
Foster, Carlisle; painting and glazing, Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons, Carlisle ; ironwork, Messrs. Joseph 
Wharton & Sons, Carlisle ; and heating apparatus, 
Mr. John Corbett, Carlisle. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, CONWAY. — Mr. S. W. 
Wheaton, M.D., an inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, recently held an inquiry into an appli- 
cation by the Conway Town Council for sanction to 
borrow 2,0001, for the purchase of property known 
as Snottyn, Llangwstenin, and 5oo/. for converting 
the house standing upon it into an isolation hospital. 
Evidence was given by Mr. F. A. Delamotte, the 
Borough Surveyor. 

ADDITIONS TO BOARD SCHOOLS, ABERDEEN.— 
Aberdeen School Board has resolved to carry out 
the following works according to plans by Mr. Allan, 
the Board's architect : addition of 580 school places 
at Walker-road School, at a cost of 5,200/. ; manual 
instruction and cookery class-rooms, and janitor's 
house, at Hanover-street School, cost 1,5001. ; simi- 
lar buildings at Ferryhill School, cost 1,600/. ; and 
new playsheds at Old Aberdeen School. There is 
also under consideration plans by the same architect 
for a large extension of the Central Schoo], School 
Hill, which it is proposed to convert into a higher 
grade school The School Board hasalready bought, 


at the price of 7,000/., the property at the corner of 


School H 
the enlarg 
will proba 
details will no 
election of a ne 

FIRE BRIGADE 
new fire brigade stat 


ill and Belmont-street, to afford a site for 
ement, and the new buildings themselves 
bly cost fully 20,0001. additional. Тһе 
t be finally adjusted until after the 
w Board next month. 
STATION, WEDNESBURY,—The 
ion at ешеш erected 
the Borough Surveyor, Mr. E. M. 
t jen еа on the 12th inst. The builder 
sa Mr. Julius Holloway. The cost was 2,1501. 
REVOLVING TOWER, CLEETHORPES, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—A revolving tower, of iron, is to be erected 


k | erected on ground adjoining the river Tay, and with 


South Kirkby Colli 
one hundred houses in the district 
street, distant about 1% miles from South Kirkby. | 35 acres in extent Mr. George Watkeys is the 


are proposing to erect over | Lliedi was cut. The new reservoir will have a 
White Apron- | capacity of nearly 200,000,000 gallons, and will be 


neer. 


The houses are for the accommodation of the | еп 
RVOIRS, WALSHAW DEAN, NEAR HALIFAX 


miners working in two new seams which the company 

has just opened out. The architects аге Messrs. | —The Halifax Town Council are about to com. 

Garside & Pennington, of Pontefract. mence the construction of three new reservoirs at 
PUBLIC BATHS, MORLEY.—New public baths, | Walshaw Dean. The cost, it is estimated, will be 

in Fountain-street, Morley, were opened on the from 150, oool. to 200,000. The engineers are 

зга inst. by the Mayor of the Borough (Coun- | Messrs. Hill, of Manchester. 

cillor O. Scatcherd) The building, which has a 


stone frontage, has cost about 9,0001 It contains ——— ج و‎ 
two large swimming-baths, a dozen slipper-baths, 
four vapour-baths, and there is a laundry. The FOREIGN. 


plans were prepared by Mr. George A. Fox, archi- 
tect, of Dewsbury, and the principal contractors 
were Messrs. J. J. Sudgen, who did the mason's 
work ; Mr. David Marsden, the joiner’s work ; and 
the concreting was carried out by Mr. S. McFarlane. 

НІЕСТЕІС LIGHTING STATION, PERTH, — Ап 
electricity generating station for Perth is to be 


FRANCE.—An architectural journal, the Rew 
Mensuelle des Architectes of the Department of 
the Seine-Inferieure, has that a street 
should be formed in Rouen by rebuilding there 
the picturesque ancient houses of the town which 
would otherwise be pulled down for improve- 
ments. They would lose much of their value in 
that case, but it may be better than destroy. 
ing them entirely.——The Budget Committee 


a frontage of 120 ft. to the Harbour-road. The plans 
of Parliament has sanctioned a scheme for 


have been prepared by the Burgh Surveyor, Mr. 
M'Killop. Mr. Hawtayne is the electrical engineer. | rebuilding the Theatre Francais according t» 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL, WEDNESBURY.—An isola- | the old plans of Louis, the former architect. Except 
tion hospital, constructed 5 Eli Hadley & | the painted ceiling by Mazerolle, the works of art 
Sons, from plans by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. belonging to the Comédie Francaise were saved 
E. M. Scott. was opened on the 12th inst. The from (һе бге, and have been for the present 
building is of wood and corrugated iron, and cost deposited іп the Louvre. These include Houdon's 
about 1,315]. remarkable portrait statue of Voltaire. The Com- 
OLD KIRK PARISH HALL, ED BU ROH. — This mission des Monuments Historiques is occupied in 
hall has been erected on the site reserved for it restoring the ancient church of Châtenay, near 
when the church іп the Canongate was built. The] Paris, a medieval monument partly dating back to 
length of the interior is 55 ft., width 39 ft., and there | the ninth century.——M. Francois Sicard, the 
is accommodation for 450. A class-room, 26 ft. by sculptor, has just completed a pediment sculpture 
I4 ft., with cabinet for work and library, is provided | for the new “ Hôtel de New York" built from the 
behind the hall, and also а retiring- room. The designs of M. Morin Goustiaux, at the corner of Rue 
building has been built at a cost of about 1,300. | Le Peletier. The work includes three figures, 
from plans by Messrs. Hardy & Wight, architects. |, nting “ L’Assurance” in the centre and two 
MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—T wo | other symbolical figures, опе on each side——M. 
new riding academies are to be built in the Great ÎT L. Ernest Leclère. a member of the Societe 
Western- road district—one from designs by Mr. | Centrale des Architectes, has died at Boitz, at the age 
R. G. Wilson, architect, while the architect of the of sixty-two. He wasa pupil of Constant Dufeux, 
other is Mr. John Rust, jun. Messrs. Crombie, and carried out some important buildings, notably 
Grandholm, have contracted not only for the recon- | the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Bourges. 
struction of the tweed mills there, recently des-| far EAST.— Tokio is to be well supplied with 
troyed by fire, but also for the erection of a large | electric street railways,” and contracts have 
new mill on the one-story principle. A five-story already been issued for the construction of 200 miles 
warehouse, having frontages to Carmelite-street and | of them. An official report states that, during 
Carmelite-lane, is being completed for a firm of 1899, 472 miles of new railway were opened for 
wholesale ironmongers, from plans by Mr. James | trafic in Japan. The total length of State and 
Barron, C. E., Aberdeen. The premises are 1oo ft. private lines in operation in the country is now 
in length and 9o ft. in width. The building trade about 3,500 miles. 
continues dull, but the Corporation has provided і 


— . — 
for a considerable number of masons temporary 
work in roughening granite footways on steep MISCELLANEOUS. 


streets. 

PROPOSED SMALL-POX HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER. | SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—At the 
—At the Town Hall, Manchester, recently, Dr. | monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries held 
S. W. Wheaton, an Inspector to the Local Govern- | in Edinburgh on the 12th inst, the Hon. Joha 
ment Board, held an inquiry into an application by | Abercromby in the chair, a paper was read giving 
the Corporation for sanction to borrow 60,000/. for | ап account of the results of excavations which һауе 
the erection of a small-pox hospital at Carrington | been proceeding during the last five years at the 
Moss. Evidence was given by Mr. T. De Courcy | Roman station at Camelon, near Falkirk. The 
Meade, the City Surveyor. excavations were undertaken by Mr. Alexander 

NURSES’ HOME, WANDSWORTH.—The new nurses’ | Mackie, under the advice of Mr. Thomas Ros, 
home at the Wandsworth and Clapham Infi architect, and the co-operation of Mr. Macluckie, 
at St. John's Hill was opened on the 13th inst. The|a Fellow of the Society, and of Mr. Mungo 
builders were Messrs. Gregory. Messrs. Landsell & | Buchanan, surveyor, Falkirk, who devoted bis 
Harrison were the architects, their plans having | Jeisure to planning the details from week to week. 
being accepted in competition. These details were more obscure and difficult to 

METHODIST CHAPEL, KENNINGTON.—The founda- | trace than any of the previously-excavated Roman 
tion stones were laid recently of a new chapel to | sites, the position of the site in front of the Antonine 
be erected at the corner of Dorset-street and Kib- | Vallum, on a flat which sinks abruptly towards the 
worth-street. The architect is Mr. W. Wray, and | course of the Carron on the northern side and part 
the builder is Mr. W. H. Hart. of the eastern side, aloping more ually on the 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, KINGSTOWN, Co. DUBLIN.— | other sides. The disposition of the buildings was 
The new Public Library and Reading-room іп | described, and the fortifications by which they 
Sussex-street, Kingstown, was opened on the rsth| were partially protected. The whole plan was 
inst. Mr. Kaye Parry, of Kingstown, was the| one of considerable extent and variety of feature 
architect, and the builders were Messrs. Ring & Co., | the details of which could only be made out by 
of the same town: careful and prolonged investigation. The collec- 

amg tions of pottery and other remains were 


described. A paper by the Bishop ا ا‎ 

an account of a cup-mar er foun 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. or on the Lago Maggiore. The special in of 
SEWAGE SCHEME, DRIGHLINGTON, YORKSHIRE’ | this example of archaic sculpturing Jay in the fact 
--Оп the 2nd inst. Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett: | that it is named the Sajdi Gorone, or stone of the 
Local Government Board Inspector, held an | heel, and the markings on it are accounted for by a 
inquiry at Drighlington with regard to the applica- | legend, which he also found associated with 2 
tion of the District Council for а provisional order cup-marked slab near Zmutt, in the Zermatt Valley. 
enabling them to acquire land otherwise than by | which represent them as having been worn in the 
agreement, and for sanction to borrow the sum of | boulder by the rotation of the heels of the pagan 
9,0471., wherewith to carry out a scheme of sewer- | orators turning this way and that when addressin 
age and sewage disposal. Mr. Waugh (the Engineer) | the people. In the last paper the Rev. Kirkwoo 
explained the scheme. Hewat, F.S. A. Scot., Prestwick, described and exhr 
SWING BRIDGE, CARNARVON.—The iron swing | bited photographs of the lower part of the shaft and 
bridge which the Corporation have constructed sculptured with 


one of the arms of a fine cross, ond 
across the Aber Ferry, at the estuary of the Seiont, | interlacing patterns, that had been recently fo 
was opened on the ist inst The bridge was | оп the farm of Cairn, in the parish of New Cumnock, 
designed by Mr. Charles Wawn, and the swinging | Ayrshire.—Glasgow Herald. 
portion is 85 ft. in length. Messrs. Cochrane & Sons | GLASGOW PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY — ARCHI- 
were the contractors, and Messrs, Handyside & Co., | TECTURAL SECTION.—The monthly meeting of the 
of Derby, supplied the ironwork. Architectural Section of the Philosophical und 
SEWAGE SCHEME, PERTH.—A Board of Trade [of Glasgow was held in the rooms, 207, Bath- 
inquiry was held at Perth recently into an applica- | street, on the 12th inst, Mr. A. Lindsay Miller in 


wea, 
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the chair. Mr. James A. Morris, F. R. I. B. A., read а 
per on “ History and Art -A Florentine Outline.” 

. Morris began by elucidating the statement that 
as heredity in the human family indicated weakness 
or strength of individual character, so the history 
of a nation to a certain extent illustrated its art. 
This was very well brought out in connexion with 
Italian art, where the crowning glory belonged to 
the Tuscan, which was the mother and sweet 
matron of all art, and which specially flourished 
in Florence. the fair city of lilies. Treating of 
the history of art, he pointed out that it might 
be safely taken that from the time of Cimabue 
to the close of the sixteenth century there was 
little or no divorce between the arts; and pro- 
ceeded to contend that just as it was as true 
to-day as ever it was that “life was more than 
meat and the body than raiment,” so it was their 
duty to know and understand the life and the 
needs of our own day and the wants of our fellow 
теп; and knowing these and knowing also our art, 
he urged them not to be afraid to go forward 
though none else followed. The lecture was illus- 
trated by limelight views of Florence and Floren- 
tine art, and at the close Mr. Morris was awarded a 
hearty vote of thanks. The annual meeting of the 
section was afterwards held, when office- r8 
were appointed as follows :—President, Mr. A. 
Lindsay Miller, architect ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
James Chalmers, I. A., architect, and W. D. Horne, 
decorator; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Ninian Macwhan- 
nell, I. A., architect, 58, West Regent-street ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. William Howatt, I. M., along with a 
council. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
STUDENTS’ COMPETITION.—The prize given by Mr. 
John Holden, F. R. I. B. A., to students, for the best 
design submitted, under motto, of a detached 
domestic chapel in the Classic style, has this year 
been awarded to Mr. John Swarbrick, who took the 
same prize in 1899, when offered for the best essay 
on “The Buildings of the Athenian Acropolis.” 
Other drawings of considerable merit were sub- 
mitted, among which was that of Mr. J. Bramley 
Pye, who was awarded by the Society a special 
second prize for a very effective design. 

THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.—The Incor- 
үа prog! for Promoting the Enlargement, 

uilding, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels 
held its usual monthly meeting on the rsth inst., at 
the Society s house, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of the 
following objects, viz, :—Building new churches : at 
Cardiff, St. Stephen, 757. ; Knowle, St. Martin, near 
Bristol, 1,000. ; Notting Hill, St. Columb, Middlesex, 
2501. ; Palfrey, St. Mary and All Saints. in the parish 
of Caldmore, near Walsall, 1,000/.; and Plumstead, St. 
Paul, Kent, 1501. Towards re-building the churches 
at Nevin, St. Mary, Carnarvon, бо/. ; and Sidcup, St. 
Joba the Evangelist, Kent, 100/. ; and towards en- 

ging or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the churches at Horley, St. Bartholomew, Surrey, 
6ol. ; Shirebrook, Holy Trinity, near Mansfield, Sol.; 
and Orford, St. Bartholomew, near Wickham Market, 
Suffolk, go/., in lieu of a former grant of 7ol. A grant 
was also made from the Mission Buildings Fund to- 
wards building St. Hilda’s Mission Church, Crofton 
Park, Lewisham, Kent, 4o/. The following grants 
were also paid for works completed : Marsden, St. 
Bartholomew, near Huddersfield, 4о1.; Tewkesbury 
Abbey, Sol.; Bow, St. eum Middlesex, 40l.; Nor- 
manton-on-Cliffe, near Grantham, Lincs, 20l.; 
Carlton-in-Cleveland, St. Botolph, near Northaller- 
ton, 10l.; Llanhilleth, St. Mark, near Aberbeeg, 
Mon., 35/.; Queen's Park, Holy Trinity, near North- 
ampton, 30/.; and Chavey Down, St. Martin, near 
Bracknell, Berks, 15/. In addition to this the sum 
of 2261, was paid towards the repairs of twenty 
churches. The Society likewise accepted the trust 
of sums of money as repair funds for Cantreff 
Parish Church, Brecon ; and Nantddu, in the Parish 
of Cantreff, Brecon. The grants voted at this 
meeting have nearly exhausted the funds at the 
d of the committee ; liberal contributions are 
earnestly invited both to the general and to the 
Mission Buildings Fund to enable the committee to 
vote substantial grants and to continue the valuable 
work which this Society has so successfully carried on 
during the past eighty-two years. The annual general 
court of this Society will be held on Thursday, May 
17, at the Church House, Dean's-yard, Westminster, 
S.W., at 3 p.m., when the chair will be taken by the 
Lord Bishop of London. 

PAIGNTON By-Laws.—The master builders of 
Paignton, with one or two members of the architec- 
tural profession, have held a meeting to consider 
the proposed new building by-laws which the Dis- 
trict Council are about to make under their recent 
Improvement Act. By-laws, known as “ model by- 
laws," have been submitted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and these were considered by the 
meeting, and many of them unanimously condemned 
a3 too stringent for Paignton, especially as such 
towns as Plymouth, Exeter, and Teignmouth did 
not adopt them. Those relating more particularly 

to the timbering of houses were considered vexa- 
tious and unnec and would add 25 per cent. 
to the cost of building. With many of the regula- 
tions proposed the meeting concurred. It was 
unanimously resolved to the Council either to 
reject these by-laws in tolo or amend them to a 
Neat extent. Western Morning News, 


EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE.—At the Royal Institu- 
tion on the 15th inst., Professor C. Waldstein, Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at the University of Cambridge, 
concluded his course of lectures on Recent 
Excavations at the Argive Hereum.” In the years 
1892-1895 Professor Waldstein, on behalf ot the 
American Archeological Institute and School of 
Athens, conducted the excavations on the site of the 
sanctuary of Argive Hera (Juno), between the 
ancient cities of Mycenze and Tiryns, and opposite 
the city of Argos, and the lecturer dealt further with 
the work of the sculptor Polycleitus in the sanctuary 
of Argive Hera, as evidenced by the discovery on 
the site of that temple of architectural remains, terra 
cottas, vases, gems, and other articles of decorative 
art, which, he claimed, showed distinct traces of 
the handicraft of the famous sculptor of Argos. 
If Phidias was the full exponent of the spiritual side, 
Professor Waldstein held that beet Polycleitus had 
his own function in reflecting the great age in which 
he lived. Polycleitus was a younger contemporary of 
Phidias, and his greatest work was executed im- 
mediately after the death of the latter. Sufficient 
fragments were found by the excavators to enable 
them to reconstruct the temple. The relation of 
Polycleitus to the Herxum was identically the same 
as that of Phidias to the Parthenon. As the result 
of the excavations, they had had the good fortune to 
secure fragments of architecture and sculpture of 
the highest period of Greek art in the fifth century 
B. C., represented by Polycleitus at the Her:cum, and 
had procured a unique monument to show that the 
beginnings of Greek civilisation and art dated from, 
perhaps, the second Millennium в.с. Photographs 
of the specimens of the art of Polycleitus were 
shown on the screen by the aid of lantern slides.— 
Standard. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING 
FEBRUARY.—The Labour Gazette reports that employ- 
ment in the building trades during February was 
affected by the weather, and has fallen off to some 
extent. The percentage of unemployed union 
members among carpenters and plumbers at the 
end of the month was 3°1, compared with 27 in 
January. The percentage for February, 1899, was 
1:5. Three disputes commenced during February, 
two in England and one in Scotland. They were 
all in regard to wages, and, together, affected 640 
workmen. 

THE DENTAL HOSPITAL, LEICESTER-SQUARE.— 
The Charity Commissioners are about to make an 
order for the sale of the site, covering about 
2,978 ft. superficial, and having a frontage of 94 ft. 
tothe square, south side, together with the build- 
ings thereon, at present occupied by the Dental 
Hospital of London. New premises for the hos- 
pital are in course of being erected, from the designs 
of, we are informed, Messrs. Young & Hall, upon 
an adjacent site between  Long's-court, Green- 
street, and St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-square. 
The old premises and their site are to be sold for 
18,000/. 

THE NEW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN TO THE 
STRAND.—We understand that Mr. Ernest Runtz, 
of Messrs. Ernest Runtz & Co., has been instructed 
to prepare the plans and designs of the new build- 
ings for the Gaiety Theatre and the Restaurant, and 
for Messrs, Short, which it is proposed to erect at 
the west end of the ground between the crescent 
road and the Strand, and on the west side of the 
50-ft. avenue, or way, which will be made through 
that portion of the circus buildings. 

NEW CEMENT COMPANY.—A company was re- 
gistered on the 17th inst. under the title of the 
“ Hartlepools Cement Company Limited," to carry 
on at West Hartlepool and elsewhere tbe business 
of cement and concrete manufacture in all its 
branches, and any other businesses associated there- 
with. The first directors are Messrs. M. Bolton, 
G. Booth, J. W. Crosby, J. K. M. Hessler, F. Joplin, 
F. Sivewright, and W. F. Oldfield. 

THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS (IN- 
CORPORATED).—At a meeting of the Election Com- 
mittee held on the 14th inst., the following gentle- 
men were elected, viz. :—Members: А. R. Hutson, 
Gravesend ; J. P. Jenkins, Penryn; L. W. Wentzel, 
Cape Town, S.A. Associates: J. E. Entwisle, 
Farnworth ; H. Greening, London; J. H. Harris, 
Melton Mowbray; H. Maydue, acclesfield; 
W. A. Millward, Llandrindod Wells. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
—Messrs. P. S. King & Son, of Westminster, send 
usa catalogue of the publications of the London 
County Council, which they are prepared to send 
post free to any one requiring it. It is arranged 
according to subjects, so that the reports on any 
particular question can be readily ascertained, 

“THE GARDENING YEAR-BOOK." —'' The Gar- 
dening Year-book and Garden Oracle” for 1900 
(the “ Gardeners’ Magazine" office, 4, Ave Maria- 
lane, Paternoster-row) is the forty-second yearly 
issue of a well-arranged and useful little work, con- 
taining valuable notes on the management of 
gardens for the year. It includes essays on the 
culture of a variety of popular plants, lists of the 
horticultural societies and of the public parks and 
gardens of the United Kingdom, and other useful 
articles. 

PRESS GUiDES.—" Willing’s Press Guide for 
1900” (James Willing, jun., 125, Strand) is the 
twenty-seventh annual issue of a cheap, reliable, and 
handy little work. Its arrangement leaves little or 
nothing to be desired, and the aim of its compilers 


appears to have been to make it as easy of reference 
as possible. Sell's Dictionary of the World's 
Press" for 1900 (167, Fleet-street, E.C.) is the 
twentieth year of publication of a particularly 
useful dictionary of the Press of the world. ln 
addition to various lists of newspapers—alpha- 
betical, “county,” general, magazine, and class 
papers, and papers published in the colonies and 
abroad—the work contains several special articles, 
amongst others: Colonial Representation in 
London," * The United States Copyright Laws, 
“Тһе United States Tariff of 1897," and “ Canadian 
Tariff of 1800.” Since the last issue the work has 
been reduced in bulk, without diminishing its con- 
tents, by resetting and rearranging the information. 
All the newspaper and the magazine lists have been 
revised and brought up to date, and, in addition to 
the maps of the counties of England and Wales, &c., 
maps have been added in connexion with the 
colonial lists of the less known parts of the world. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—The Court of 
Common Council, in pursuance of their scheme for 
the widening of Fleet-street along its southern side, 
have resolved to expend 4,200/. in the purchase of 
the freehold interest in the land to be taken at Nos. 
23-7 for that purpose ; they have also voted a sum 
of 14,4001, for the setting-back of the frontage of 
* The Baltic," in Threadneedle-street. The Baltic 
and the Shipping Exchange, Billiter-street, having 
formed an amalgamation under style of the Baltic 
Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, Limited, are 
about to build a new exchange, to cover an area 
extending over 25,000 ft. superficial, on the site oi 
B reaching from St. Mary Axe to 

ury-street. In connexion with their scheme for the 
widening of Southampton-row (east side) and the 
new street from High Holborn to the Strand, the 
London County Council have, it is stated, allotted a 
site for a new chapel on the intended thoroughfare to 
the trustees of the present Baptist chapel in Kings- 
gate-street, High Holborn, established there in 1735. 
The Charity Commissioners have just framed a 
scheme which empowers the trustees to sell the 
property, including the chapel and three adjoining 
houses on the east side of that street, to the Bap- 
tist Union Corporation for the purpose of erectinga 
building, at a cost of 34,000/., to serve as the Union's 
headquarters; the southern part of the street, 
on the west side, is already demolished. The Council 
recently agreed to contribute 3,625/., being one-half 
of the net cost, towards the widening of High-street, 
Notting Hill, at Nos. 11-9, together with sums of 
1,000], and 9,367/. towards the widenings, respec- 
tively, of Queen’ s-road, Chelsea, at the Botanic 
Garden, and Wardour-street, Soho, between Little 
Dean-street and Shaftesbury-avenue. 

OPEN SPACES.—The late Mr. J. T. Bedford had 
been a vice-chairman of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association from their formation in 1882, 
exerting an active interest in the work, particularly 
when the co-operation of the City Corporation was 
invoked. As a Common Councilman (1865-96) he 
took the leading share in the movement for the 
preservation of 5,530 acres of Epping Forest, which 
—after a costly suit that lasted three years, brought 
against the lords of the manors by the Corporation 
as commoners of the Forest*—was ultimately 
secured by Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson’s Act of 1878. 
We have recorded from time to time various 
attempts to acquire Alexandra Park, together with 
the Palace, as an open space for public enjoyment. 
An offer is now made, to be open conditionally 
during twelve months hence, to sell the building 
(which cost, it is said, 350,000/.) and about 160 
acres of ground for 100, oool. The Hornsey District 
Council have resolved to contribute 25, oool. towards 
the purchase moneys, and an additional sum of 
5,000/. provided the purchase shall include the 
Grove—10!4 acres; a contribution of 25,0001. is 
voted, we read, by the Wood Green District Council, 
and there seems to be a fair prospect of the neces- 
sary amount being obtained. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FELIXSTOWE.—The Coast 
Development Company are about to open up for 
building a large area of land which has been pur- 
chased from Captain Pretyman, M.P. Part of the 
work has been commenced, and consists of prac- 
tically an extension of the main Ipswich-to-Felix- 
stowe road, along the sea front. The plans for this 
work were prepared by Mr. H. Miller, the County 
Surveyor. 

THE DOGE'S PALACE AT VENICE. — Reporting on 
the execution of recent public works in Venice, Mr. 
de Zuccato, of the British Consulate, writes: 
“Although some exaggerations were lately circu- 
lated about the condition of the Doge's Palace, it is 
a fact that it was in urgent need of repairs. The 
resolution adopted by the Superior Council of Fine 
Arts in Rome with regard to the safety of the palace 
was indeed most expedient, as it pushed the Ministry 
concerned to order the speedy execution of the 
necessary works and to decide on the removal from 
the palace of the volumes of the library of St. 
Mark, which by their enormous weight were 
damaging the halls of the library. In fact, from 
that moment the required repairs were energetic- 
ally carried оп. Some vaults in the courtyard have 


* The final hearing occupied seventeen days: on 
November 24, 1824, the late Sir George Jessel delivered 
judgment in the Rolls Court declaring that the enclosures 
(amounting to 3,000 acres) were quite illegal ; no appeal 
was made. 
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sn strengthened and the props removed, several 
ams in the ceilings of the halls of Avogaria and 
larantia have been replaced, and others repaired 
‘the insertion of new heads; the floors have 
en put in order, so that these halls are now 
a fit state to be visited by the public. Effective 
rks have been executed for strengthening the 
Iron bars with 
passed through the Senate 
Ш, Hall of Ten, and Hall of the Bussola, riveting 
з two facades to strengthen them. The old 
ams, which were in a rotten state, on the roof of 
s palace, fronting the corner of the Plazetta, are 
ing removed and new ones put in, and it will then 
necessary to strengthen the beams of the large 


shes of the Censor's staircase. 
ong clamps are being 


lis. It is to be regretted. however, that the boo 


the library and the statuary collection are still in 
> Palace, although arrangements have already 
en made for conveying them to the Palace ex 
cca. Most of the ancient, artistic objects of the 


lace, which were kept in store, such as a clock, 


imes, portraits, a lion by Jacobello del Fiore, 
ndows, statues, and bookcases, have been restored 
d placed in the same position in the different 


oms where they originally were." 
— . — 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE.—The dispute between 


e masters and employees in the plastering trade, 


aich has been going on for the past three weeks, 


s now been settled. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE PERTH MasoNS' DISPUTE. 
On the 12th inst. a general meeting of the Perth 
xrative masons was held in the Operative Masons’ 
all, Hospital Buildings, to hear the report of the 
legates appointed to meet the masters in con- 
xion with a proposal sent by them to the men that 
ey were to reduce their wages by 1d. per hour 
эт May 1. The masters at a meeting with the 
‘legates agreed to meet the men half-way. 
ABERDEEN JOINERS.—The strike in this trade 
rtually ended on the morning of the 17th inst., 
hen a considerable number of men were re- 
nployed at the former standard rate of wages by 
veral leading members of the Masters' Associa- 
эп, all of whom are expected to follow. Тһе 
en, however, have agreed that extra time be paid 
г at the rate of time and a quarter in place of time 
id a half, as before; and that the extra allowance 
country work be reduced from 5s. to 48. The 
sarly settlement of agreement will remain as at 
resent. 
BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE. — The carpenters, 
iners, plumbers, painters, bricklayers, operative 
asons, and labourers in connexion with the build- 
g trade of Bristol have applied to the Committee 
the Master Builders’ Association for an alteration 
| the existing working rules.and an increase in 
ages, the increase to be 4d. per hour on and after 
ine 30 next. After considering the application the 
asters, seeing that the rules were revised so 
‘cently as 1898, do not see their way clear to 
-cede to the wishes of the men so far as regards 
je working rules, but we learn that they are quite 
repared to give the additional rise in wages on 
id after the date mentioned in the men's request 
rovided the various trades consent to adhere to the 
Fisting rules.—Bristol Mercury. 
THE DISPUTE IN THE WOLVERHAMPTON BUILD- 
'G TRADE.—An amicable settlement has been 
‘rived at in connexion with the Wolverhampton 
uilding trade dispute. A joint meeting of both 
asters and men met to consider the matter, and 
ter much discussion the masters granted and 
je men accepted 4d. per hour advance from 
ril 1 next The employers were opposed to 
e alteration of the rules respecting apprentices, 
е question of shorter hours, and overtime. 
ater on the men withdrew tbe proposals.—A 
ceting of the Pmp ore has been held at the Pack 
orse Hotel, Wolverhampton, the purpose being to 
ceive tbe report of the management committee's 
Inference with the representatives of the Master 
uilders' Association. The delegates reported that 
a amicable settlement had been arrived at, and the 
eeting unanimously adopted the report. After- 
ards the building trades’ gift to the nation of the 
omes of Restfor Disabled Soldiers was discussed, 
id after several members had spoken in favour of 
ndering practical support to the scheme, it was 
vanimously decided that collections in aid of the 
jject be made in all shops and jobs. 
DUNDEE MASONS’ STKIKE.—This strike has now 
ted a month, and there is still no appearance of a 
j 1 ment. Both masters and men remain firm. 
2 turday last the men met in Blackness Hall and 
н ved their fourth weekly allowance of 12s. 
ees en a considerable diminution in the 
strike roll during the progress of the 
There were upwards of 400 names on the 
: t first, but by the concession of several 
5 which numbers were restarted at work, and 
un departure of men for other centres, this has 


еп reduced to slightly over 300. 


ispute. 


HOLOMEW'S CHURCH, BRISTOL. 
WINDOW, ST. ВА ined-glass window has been 
A Hee ast end of the north aisle of this 

:ndow was the work of Messrs, 
the subject being the “ Sermon 


n the Mount.” 


| the parties met at Stockton, and defendant stated he 
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LEGAL. said that his lordship would hear that a great many 
ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT FOR FEES. bers of the Institute 21 the country were not пев. 
THE case of Whipham v. Everitt came before Mr. | one member of the Institnte, dnd ed э 2 

Justice Kennedy in the Queen’s Bench Division | who was not a member, that that Na se 

on the 2oth inst. Unless his learned friend could show that it 

Mr, Manisty, for the plaintiff, said the action was | the universal custom for architects to have а 
brought to recover 109/. 16s, for professional | cent. on the lowest tender it came to nothin 3 tie 
services rendered by the plaintiff as architect in | had to prove that the charges made were тердің 
preparing drawings, specifications, and plans of a | There was no question of custom at all here 35 his 
villa which defendant contemplated building at | learned friend had called no evidence on that point 
Saltburn-on-Sea, Plaintiff was an architect and ап at all. Не (Mr. Roskill) should call evidens: t 
A. R. I. B. A., practising at Stockton-on-Tees, апа | show that the scale upon which these plans, ёс. 
defendant was a gentleman of private independent | ought to be paid for was very much less than the 
means, who lived at Leamington. In August, 1898, | 24 per cent. basis. Heh to prove that the sum 
the defendant had tendered for the work, viz., seventy. 
proposed building a house at Saltburn, indicating | five guineas, was amply sufficient to remunerate the 
the style he required. Jt was ultimately arranged | plaintiff. Having regard to the work which the 
that plaintiff should prepare a small sketch plan, and | plaintiff did that was a most generous offer. The 
if the matter went no further his charge for that hois was not a large one by any means. It was 
would be a small sum. That having been done there | true that it was to have had ten bedrooms, but these 
was a meeting at Leamington on December 21st, | included servants’ bedrooms, 
and defendant suggested alterations which Mr. Everitt, the defendant, examined, said he wa: 
necessitated the whole of the plans being ге- | а private gentleman of no occupation, In the year 
drawn by the plaintiff. The revised plans were | 1898 he purchased two pieces of land at Saltburn, 
sent in in April, and the defendant then requested | and intended erecting a house on one piece. He 
the plaintiff to have working drawings and specifi-| asked the plaintiff what his charge for the plans 
cations prepared for the purpose of obtaining esti- | would be in the event of his not building. Plaintif 
mates from butiders. The house which was finally | did not name any definite sum, but said he would 
approved by the defendant was of considerable size, | merely charge a nominal amount. He told the 
and the estimate which the plaintiff obtained from | plaintiff he was prepared to spend about 3,0001. 
Mr. Dickenson, a builder of Saltburn, West Hartle- | on the house, which he wanted for an investment. 
pool, and Middlesbro, was for the sum of 5,6601. | Не had never instructed the plaintiff to get out 
Defendant thought that was too much, and said | working plans at all. Не had always been willing 
building was evidently too expensive to think of as | {о pay the plaintiff a reasonable sum, and had 
an investment. Plaintiff was under tbe impression | tendered him seventy-five guineas, which he was 
that the defendant wished to occupy the house | advised was a reasonable sum for the work done. 
himself, but eventually the defendant announced his | Cross-examined : 
intention not to build at all, and asked plaintiff to| He received the tender in July, 1899. He had 
send in his bill of costs. Plaintiff accordingly | not then purchased a house at Saltburn. He pur: 
claimed 140/. as 24 per cent. on the amount of the | chased a boas last autumn, after giving up the idea 
tender in accordance with the usual scale and cus- | of building. He was quite prepared to pay the 
tom, and the balance for preparing plans The | plaintiff a fair and reasonable sum for his work. 
defendant said that the charges were unreasonable, | Mr. John Mitchell Bottomley, an architect prac- 
and denied that he ever instructed the plaintiff to pre- | tising in Middlesbrough and Leeds, said he had 
pare working plans on the terms alleged. Seventy- | thirty years' ience, but was not a member of 
five guineas was paid into Court to meet the plain- | the Institute of British Architects Не had seen 
ез claim. the plans and specification in the present case. It 

The plaintiff gave evidence in support of his claim, | was upon his advice that the seventy-five guiness 
and said his charges were fair and reasonable and | was offered to the plaintiff. 
on the usual professional scale. Is there any hard-and-fast rule, or any universal 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roskill he admitted that | custom, or any recognised practice among architects 
the tender was more than he led the defendant to | in this country in cases of this kind to charge 2% 
expect, but building was expensive at Saltburn, and | per cent. on the amount of the tender where only 
the cost was continually increasing. It was dearer | one tender has been made, and an additional И per 
there than at many other places, but he anticipated | cent. for obtaining a tender ?—I think not. 

5,000. would have covered the cost of the de- No doubt many architects try to get it 2—1 have 
fendant's houses. tried to get it myself. 

Mr. Edward Augustus Gruning, examined by Mr. | His Lordship: You tried to get it. That is 
Manisty, said he was an architect and Vice- i- | curious. 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects. | The Witness: I tried to get it; but I never dare 
He had been in practice for upwards of thirty-eight | come into a court like your lordship's and try to 
years on his own account. He had examined the | get it. 
plans and specifications prepared by the plaintiff, | Тһе witness, further examined, said he always 
and they were in his opinion proper and full plans, | tried to get the best terms he could. The 2/4 per 
quite sufficient to enable the builder to tender оп, | cent. was the scale which was allowed by the 
and to work from on the erection of a house. Не | Institute. That was a rough-and-ready way o 
thought the tender of 5, 660l. was a reasonable one, | getting at an adequate remuneration. — — 
and not excessive for the class of house required. His Lordship : In what cases did you think it was 
He had had large experience in the matter of charges | just you should have that adequate remuneration: 
made by architects for plans and specifications. | —Well, if I could get it. 

There was a recognised practice in the profession | You have charged it, you say, and charged it 
for the remuneration of the architect when he did | repeatedly ?—Yes. А 

such work as the plaintiff did, and where the| Мау I ask why you charge it in some cases :— 
employer did not go on with the building  The| Because some work ís much more difficult of 
recognised practice was 2% per cent. for working | elaborate than other work. 
drawings and specifications, "a percent. more if | Then it is a question of elaboration of the work 

a tender had been received. That practice was | —That is one reason. 

recognised by the Institute of British Architects, Any other ?—No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Roskill : His practice ав] Well, it is the only reason then. 
an architect was largely confined to London, but he] Further examined by Mr. Roskill : 
had to give evidence and hold arbitrations all over| He had examined the plans. The plans were not 
the country. When he received tenders he should | complete plans. His estimate of the houses to be 
check them. With regard to the reasonableness of | built on the specification in question was 4097 
the tenders he did not adopt London prices and | He had obtained two tenders from builders a 
London wages. He did not go into the matter of | North for the house—viz., Allinson Brothers, : 
the tenders in detail. It would be impossible to go | 4,256/. 14s. 9d., and Mr. озаже 3.8121. 15 3 
through the specification іп half an hour. They were both builders of respectability known f» 

How many architects in the United Kingdom аге | him. He did not know of any custom whereby the 
members of the Institute ?-—About 1,700, I think. builder allowed commissions to the architect. 

How many practising architects are there in the] Cross-examined : ТТЕР 
United Kingdom ?—I bave no idea. Before he got tenders from the two builders Ш 

Is it not the fact that not one-fifth of the | question, he told them that the house was not бот 
practising architects in the United Kingdom are|to be built, and that they were tendering for t | 
members of the Institute ?—When you tell me the | purpose of giving evidence in this action. 1 
number of practising architects I will tell you. I | have been unfair otherwise. Speaking generally. 
cannot answer such a foolish question as that. where an architect had been employed to Айе! 

His Lordship : Does the profession as а body act | plans and specifications for a residential house As 
in accordance with the rule which you have stated ? tburn, he considered 2:4 per cent an un 
— Yes, as far as I know. charge to make. 

Mr. Dickenson, a builder and contractor at Mid- But you have made it yourself 7—Үез 
dlesbro, Saltburn, and Hartlepool, examined, said| Then you have been making a charg 
he tendered for the building of the house in question | unreasonable I knew pretty well I shoul 
on the plans. He took out his own quantities. He it. It was a high charge. 925 
tendered at 5,6001. He tendered as low as he could] Were you making a charge which in your opinion 
having regard to the prices ruling at the time, as һе | was unreasonable — It was a high charge. 
was anxious to do the work. The fact was, that] That is no answer. Were you making 2 charge 
prices were rising in the district of Saltburn in 1899. | which in your opinion was unreasonable : 4 
They had to pay railway carriage for everything | His Lordship: In other words, which you con 
they used at Saltburn. Nothing was made in the | not justify. I 
place which went towards erecting a building there. The Witness: Yes, that would be so which 

This evidence closing the plaintiff's case. could not justify in a court of law. 

Mr. Roskill, in opening the case for the defendant, | Mr. Henry Perkin, examined, said he Was х 
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and Past-President of the Leeds 
hitectural Society, and the York 
ety, and a past member of the 
val Institute of British Architects. 
plans and specification іп the 
thought that about 75/. was fair 
eration for the work which the 


n of practising architects in the 
elong to the Institute of British 
uld say about one-fifth.. 

istom or recognised practice of 
y one tender has been obtained, 
nt. on theamount of that tender 
cent. for obtaining it ?—No. 


ber of the Council of the Royal 
sh Architects about three years 
rules of the Institute were issued 
not consider the charges in the 
-asonable. Не did not consider 
'esent case adequate for the pur- 
estimates. They required working 
re estimates from. In the present 
the elevations were not there, and 
e section. That was the reason 
harges were excessive. To have 
etailed work would have involved 
the work the plaintiff did. It was 
of that that he arrived at the 


son, a builder, of Middlesbrough, 
to tendering for the house in 
sum of 3,8121. He could have 
profit out of that. In his opinion 
should have tendered for less. 

vhole of the evidence, his lordship, 
t, said that the real issue he had 
ether the actual tender of seventy- 
sufficient to meet the plaintiff's 


not doubt that what Mr. Gruning 


ectly right. Apart from the rules 
ne had to consider the brains and 
to beat on the work of the archi- 
о reason to deprive the plaintiff of 
yn the estimated cost of the build- 
judge of what was a reasonable 
building of the house, and he 
ve said that, having regard to the 
d been given, that 5,0001. was a 
to allow. He should allow ‘the 
ent. on that sum. . 
id that being so, he should ask for 
plaintiff for 1252. and costs. 
Yes. You can take out the amount 
part satisfaction of that sum. 


NT DRAINAGE APPEAL. 


f the Rolls and Lords Justices 
nan Williams, on the 2oth inst., 
nt in the case of the Vestry of St. 
v. the Hornsey Urban District 
peal of the plaintiffs from a judg- 
ice Kekewich dismissing an action 
t to restrain the Hornsey District 
tinuing to use for carrying off the 
istrict the Stroud Green sewer of 
try. It appeared that when the 
Hampstead Junction Railway was 
authority of their special Act of 
iy company interfered with ithe 
er, and in consequence constructed 
r line between Hornsey - road 
ich Hill station an intercepting 
is connecting the Hornsey sewer 
;reen sewer were submitted to the 
and, it was said, sanctioned by 
time a good deal of land drained 
It had since been built over, 
that the Islington sewer was of 
ity to carry off the sewage, and in 
unfall water issued from the man- 
the railway. The plaintiffs’ con- 
it was the business of the Hornsey 
de for the disposal of their own 
had invaded the property of the 
throwing upon that body a burden 
ne acute and serious, and that, if 
iven any leave for what had been 
2 vires and void, and could not be 
swer to their action. 
rved on February 27 was now 


now held that the whole of the 
ver, including ninety-eight rods, as 
із some dispute, was an Islington 
ested in the Islington Vestry, and 
t precluded by laches from obtain- 
sht. But in considering the terms 
was peat to have regard to the 
ntiffs had themselves contributed 
te of things, and to the fact that if 
е granted a nuisance would be the 
uence unless the defendants took 
‘ent it, for which further powers 
obtained. The Court allowed the 
he judgment of the Court below, 
lefendants to pay the costs of tbe 
> appeal. Their lordships accom- 
with a declaration that the Stroud 
ughout its length in the parish of 
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Islington was vested in the plaintiffs, and that the 
defendants were not entitled to send sewage from 
the parish of Hornsey into that sewer without the 
consent of the plaintiffs They gave the plaintiffs 
liberty to apply again for an injunction at the 
ноп of twelve months from the date of the 
order. 

. Mr. Danckwerts, Q.C., and Mr. -Micklem, Q.C., 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Macmorran, 
Q.C., and Mr. Lowe for the defendants. 


IMPORTANT CASE AGAINST THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


THE case of the Attorney-General v. the National 
Telephone Company, Limited, came before a Divi- 
sional Court of Queen’s Bench, composed of Mr. 
Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice Phillimore, on 
the 16th inst., on a motion for an interim injunction 
to prohibit the National Telephone Company from 
breaking up streets and laying down underground 
works without the consent of the Postmaster- 
General, ding the hearing of an information 
filed by the Attorney-General for the purpose of 
raising the question of the company’s right to 
do во. 

The Attorney-General (with him Mr. Casserley) 
said the case raised very important questions of 
law as to whether the defendants could break up 
the streets without the licence of the Postmaster- 
General and also the licence of the County Council. 
Sir Edward Clarke ap ed on the other side, 
and had raised the detence that the Telephone 
Company had independent rights, and could go on 
without the licence of the Postmaster-General or 
the County Council. The Telephone Company did 
not wish to be hampered in their business ; still, if 
they were allowed to go on, the result would be 
that the streets would be broken up indefinitely. 
What was wanted was a decision as to the Com- 
pany’s rights. He (the Attorney-General) proposed 
that there should be an adjournment till April 5, 
when the whole of the legal points could be 


ued. 
f, ustice Grantham said that all matters 
with which the Attorney-General was connected 
had precedence over any other matters in that 
Court, and if the parties were ready, the motion 
could be heard there and then. 

The Attorney-General, however, said that he 


should now ask for an interim injunction, and 
subsequently the Court would be asked to give a 


permanent decision. . - "E 
Sir Edward Clarke said that this matter was of 
immense importance'to the Telephone Company, 


and hoped that an actual decision would be arrived 


atas quickly as possible. He was, however, con- 
tent to let the matter stand over until April 5. 

April 5 was accordingly fixed for the hearing of 
the motion. : 


INTIMIDATION. 


ALBERT BIGNALL, 24, and John Bownes, 3o, la- 
bourers, were charged at the Guildhall Police-court, 
on the 13th inst., with violently assaulting two men, 
named Brady and Morris, and further with intimi- 
dation with a view to prevent them carrying on 
their lawful employment. Mr. Biron, who ap- 
peared for the prosecution, said the matter arose 
out of a difference between Mr. Shepherd, a con- 
tractor, who was building in Norwich-street, Fetter- 
lane, and the Operative Bricklayers’ Society. Mr. 
Shepherd, in the course of his operations, did a 
large amount of tile work, and the Bricklayers’ 
Society thought that the tile work ought to be 
dealt with by bricklayers. It, however, required 
skilled labour. Mr. Shepherd refused to listen to 
the dictates of the Society. The result was that 
there had been a strike for some five months, 
with the usual picketing. On the oth inst., Bignall 
and Bownes went up on to the scaffold, 30 ft. high, 
and commenced to abuse the scaffolder, Morris, call- 
ing him a blackleg, and threatening to throw him off 
the scaffold. Bownes then committed an assault on 
him, and attempted to throw him off the scaffold. 


A second assault was then committed on aman 


named Brady, who was so severely injured that he 
became unconscious, and had to be taken to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, where һе remained in- 
sensible for seventeen hours. The police were called 
and witnessed the assault. John James Hunt, the 
foreman of the works, said it was “a narrow 
squeak ” that Bownes and the scaffolder did not go 
over the side of the scaffold. Alderman Vaughan 
Morgan sentenced Bownes to two months' hard 
labour, and ordered Bignall to pay a fine of 40s.— 
Morning Post. 


A TROUBLESOME FLUE: 


INTERFERING WITH A TEST ORDERED BY THE 
COURT. 


AT Marylebone County Court, recently, before 
Judge Stonor, several hours were occupied by a 
case in which Messrs. Dixon & Co., Limited, 
builders and contractors, 3r, Westbourne-terrace, 
North, Paddington, London, W., claimed 30/. from 
Mr. Antonio маре, restaurateur, 182, Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater, London, W., for work and labour 
done, and materials supplied, in erecting a new iron 
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flue at the defendant's mises. The defendant 
repudiated liability, on the ground that the work 
was improperly done, and counter-claimed for 
55/. 155. for damage said to have been sustained 
through the plaintiffs’ failure to carry out their 
contract. 

a < ren Was sear for the plaintiffs, 
an г. i e, counsel, a ed for the 
defendant. : | а чы 

The claim being wholly subject to the counter 
claim, the latter was dealt with at once. 

The defendant stated that about the end of 1808 
he decided to havea new flue put up at his 
premises, in place of one which came from the 
kitchen in the basement, through the centre of the 
dining-room, and thence up the side of the house. 
He spoke to the plaintiffs’ representative, Mr. Brice, 
about the work, and subsequently received an esti- 
mate from the firm to erect an 8-in. iron flue for 
the sum of 20l. or 221. | 

The Judge: As we know, you accepted the esti- 
mate, but what was said at the time ? | 

Defendant: Mr. Brice said that the new fue 
would be just as good as, or better than, the old 
one. 

Continuing, the defendant stated that the work 
was commenced shortly after Christmas, and left 
as finished two or three weeks later. On trying to 
use the flue, however, he found that it would not 
draw properly. It was impossible to get the oven 
sufficiently heated, and in consequence of the bad 
cooking, and the smoke which escaped into the 
dining-room, he lost a number of customers. He 
complained, and the plaintiffs themselves made 
several tests in the presence of gentlemen attending 
on his behalf, but each test proved a miserable 
failure. Then disputes arose, and the case came 
into Court, his Honour directing that a further test 
should be made in the presence of experts. This 
test also, added the defendant, showed that the new 
flue would not work satisfactorily. 

Cross-examined : He had never in any way inter- 
fered with the plaintiffs’ men when they were 
making the tests. The plaintiffs tried a “damper” 
in the flue and a non-conducting coating, but still 
they could not get sufficient heat. It was not a 
fact that in course of the test ordered by the court 
he put a lot of coal dust on the fire. 

Mr. George William. Thompson, an engineer in 
the service of Mr. William Whiteley, Westbourne- 
grove, said that by order of the Court he was pre- 
sent when the last test of the flue was made. He 
arrived at the premises at about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and was told that the fire had been alight 
since about 4 o'clock that mornihg. The бге 
appeared ta have been made entirely of wood. A 
thermometer was. placed in the oven and the heat 
was found to be 250 Fahr., while for cooking pur- 
poses a temperature of 400 or 500 degrees was 
requisite. | 

Cross-examined : He saw the defendant put a 
quantity of coal on the fire, but did not think he used 
an undue proportion of dust, although Mr. Brice 
suggested that the coal had been “ cooked” for the 


'| purpose of interfering with the test. 


The Judge: Let the defendant.come back into the 
box. (To Mr. Lamperti): How came you to put on 
the coal ? x 

The defendant: I thought it would make the 
fire burn. | 

The Judge: It was their test. If you do such 
foolish things you must take the consequences. I 
do not thín that it was a fair test, and I have 
very strong views about the matter. At the same 
time I do not think that the flue worked properly. 
There will be judgment for the defendant on the 
claim, without costs, and judgment for the plaintifís 
on the counter-claim, also without costs. 


1 
Nu 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


24,093.—ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR: D. 
Williams.—From the outer casing’s cover hangs a 
bottomless carbide-holder which carries, by rods, a 
cone-shaped grating which, together with a similar 
grating on the casing, forms a ring-shaped receiver 
wherein the carbide is to be wetted ; the lime residue 
passes tbrough the grate and is washed out through a 
valve by water from the main pipe. Upon the supply 
pipe is a valve joined by a spring-actuated rod to the 
diaphragm of a valve above, whose upper side com- 
municates with the gas space of the machine in 
order that the supply of water may be varied by the 
amount of pressure; in its larger form the machine 
has a carbide chamber which is charged (without 
loss of gas) through a trapdoor of an upper tank 
regulated with a windlass and chain ; for the smaller 
sized machine a floating valve in a side tank serves 
to control the inlet of water in lieu of the tank. 


24.107.—DOOR CHECKS: С. F. Hanington.—The 
inventor's object is to stop the closing of the door 
just before it becomes completely closed and to then 
make it close easily without noise or shock : the 
contrivance assumes various forms, in one modifica- 
tíon a lever is plvotted on to the leaf of the hinge to 
which the door is secured and its end works in a 
groove in the hinge's fixed part ; when the door is 
being closed the lever's end impinges against a 
shoulder, and by pressure against a flat spring 
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retards the door's movement, whilst the impact of] 24,378.—REFRACTORY BRICKS, &c. : E. W. Engels. 
the lever's end with the shoulder frees a detent|—In order to form a covering of carborundum or 
lever from the flat spring and thereby enables the | carbide of silicon that shall be acid-proof and fire- 
former lever's end to rise into, and move along, a | proof, an admixture of silica and carbon is applied 
groove until the door becomes quite closed. to the surface of bricks, slabs, and blocks, as also to 
24,109.—PARQUETRY AND SIMILAR FLOORING : | furnace walls and similar structures, and is after- 
B. Berry. —The blocks are locked together with | Wards fused with an electrical arc; if the compound 
staples which are driven into the ends and aides of | is needed as a lining of steel, reverberatory or other 
the blocks and so into grooves and recesses cut in | furnaces, а binding substance—tar, for instance,— 
their ч The staples аге elliptically shaped іп | is incorporated with it. 
cross-section. 24,463.— AIR-HEATING AND VENTILATING STOVES: 
24,145.—TRAVELLERS AND CRANES: E. O. Pudde- H. Hentschel.—The hot gases, in their escape to the SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
fhati.— Fixed radial shafts carry bevel wheels which | Chimney flue, are diverted around hollow partitions ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
are set in holes in a traversing wheel and engage of iron, which are set within the stove casing, and March 7.-By H. w. RENDELL (on the ises), 
with wheels fixed on to sheaves loosely upon the | air from outside is heated as it passes from the | Enfield Highway А house and plot of land ad. 
shaft on which the traversing wheel is mounted, as | inlets to the outlets. | joining. u. t. 87} yrs., gr. S4 .............. (5% 
the load is in motion, upwards or downwards, the | 24,466.—GLOBES FOR ELECTRICAL LAMPS: W. By Dickinson & RiGGALL (at a 
sheaves revolve in opposed directions, the bevel | N. Stewart & H. Н. Wells.—The globes which enclose | Saltfleet-by-Saint-Peter's, &c., Lincs. — Eleven 
wheels rotate on their axes, but the traversing | the arcs are formed in parts, and their necks are 
Wheel is not driven ; for transporting the load the | fashioned to fit the carbons or carbon-holders. The 
sheaves are driven in one direction, and the bevel| parts may be made ín two halves, which separate 
wheels are thereby prevented from rotating, whilst | either transversely or lengthwise, or one part ma 
the traversing wheel is turned, and the trolley runs | form a cover for the main portion of the globe, or 
upon its rollers. two covers may close the ends of a cylinder-shaped 
24,164.—HOLDERS FOR INCANDESCENT Lamps: | Main portion. 
W. Н. Bradley.—The shade, &c., is fastened against | 24,475.—DRESSING STONE: R. Kreuzer.—The in- 
a shoulder upon the lamp-holder by means of a nut | vention is for splitting granite, syenite, &c., into blocks 
which has two opposite slots for the ends of an | or slabs ог paving purposes; a cutter which is carried 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30. 


Institution of Civil Engintert.—Students visit to 
the cement works of Messrs. John Bazley White & 
Brothers, Limited, at Swanscombe. 1.45 p.m, 


SATURDAY, Marcu 31. 


Royal Justitution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh 
Polarised Light. V. 3 p.m. POEM 


— . — 


closes of pasture land, 100 а. з r. 10 p., f. (in 


March 8.— By HA rc & HATCH. 
Catſord.— 29, Engleheart-rd., u. t. 74 yrs, gr. 


. 108. 

47, Sandhurst- rd., u. t. 995 yrs, f T. 42 6 . mo 
" By ee & TaD, 

Leyton.—1, Essex - ter., f., e. r. 3( 0 

West Smithfield.—77, Long-lane, f., r. 6 Tw 


Islington.—37, 39, 41, and 43, Danbury-st., f, 
т. 1897. 


especial tool to be used for fixing the nut on to the | by a pendulum block strikes against the stone which CCC * 2,60 
holder within the lamp's shade. The tool has a is placed upon a support against a fixed cutter, the „ e өлі ey EF - 
fork, and a spring plate whose ends grip the insides | cutters being mounted in dovetailed grooves formed | 4o, 44, and 46, Broughton-rd., Ut. 29 YTS., ET. 
of the slots in the nut. in the hammer and the anvil. 714, r. 105. V 100 
24,188.—DRYING-KILNS FOR BRICKS, &c.: M. 24,496.—L:NING FOR METAL PIPES AND PIPE | $8 and zo, Watson-st., u.t. 42 yrs., f. r. 121. .... 3% 
Villaret & F. B. Wahlen.—The bricks are laid upon | CONNEXIONS: С. Brandt.—In order to resist the]... By J. A. & W. THAT | 
shelves in a set of parallel chambers placed above | action of corroding gases and liquids the pipe or xe .--249, Mare-st., u. t. 58 yrs., g. r. 2d, T. m 
a series of air flues, in order that they may be acted | tube is lined with a tube of some porous substance 115 Lower Clioto n-rd., f., Wal ios үзе 
upon by currents of air whose temperature and | and then immersed іп a tank containing liquefied | r, Strout's-pl., Ё, r. 192 16 12 
dryness gradually increase, the air flues communi- | asphaltum or some other impregnating substance. | Leytonstone.—122, Birkbeck-rd. South, u.t. 78 
cate by means of valves with two conduits whereof | After theremoval of the pipe out of the tank a hard yr&,g. 4h. 18 
one conducts the moist warm air iens has шешу nine is formed within it as the asphaltum solidifies WI ben ute len ae 19]... ee 25 
passed once through the drying mbers, and the | in the interstices of the porous tube, which may be y STIMSON NS. 
other conduit conveys hot dry air, the valves serve | made of paper. P ror P ee Fir BEDS fon one m 
for the admission of either moist warm air or dry | 24,603.—GAs-FIRED KILNS FOR BRICKS, POTTERY | Goldsmith-rd., a plot of land, I. . . . 1 .. 2 


hot air, or both together, and ensure a uniform c.: V. F. Mason & W. H. Wilson,—Gas and air 
current through the drying chambers, fans аге | mingle in the channels, at the kiln chamber's sides, 
arranged to return some of the air as it escapes} into which the gas and air flues open, and which 


through certain openings and to make it mingle | lead the currents to the kiln's u rtion, the L E A E РЕТКИ С 1,065 
with the entering air as it rises through other | products of combustion passing 3 through | s ‚23 шше, u. t. Ө: „ E ж 
openings. opening into the escape flues ; the gas and air flues sion іп 27 уТв............................. "mE": 


24,188A.—CARRYING BRICKS, &c. : M. Villaret & first mentioned join the main supply of flues 
F. B. Wahlen. For carrying bricks from the drying | arranged in front of the row of kilns, and аге pro- 
room to the kiln is devised a truck fitted with | vided with dampers or valves—the kilns are after 
parallel arms or shelves that are pivotted to | the kind specified in No. 22,486 of 1896. 


Fulham. Settrington · rd., f.g.r. 334, reversion in 
5 *6992600092090908900*900009990 050000 9 EEE 
New оше High rl. fg. rents 35. б, 
reversion in 88 yrs 870 

By FULLER, Moon, & FULLER (at Croydon) 


el bars in such a manner as to tilt the shelves F 
concurrently with the turning of the frame into a ص‎ зы терегі Pee fs reg teme T 
horizontal tion upon its axle tor running the 128, High-st., f., r. Soh ....... е " 
оаа а а реа e F 
2 tilting lever to e place, ug the FRIDAY, MARCH 23. y W. Авн 4 
operation of loading, with pins that engage with Ilford, Essex.— so, 21, and 22, Ley-st., u.t. 66 уг, 
hooks, when it is peated to turn the load of bricks | ¢ Architectural Associntion,—(1) эрес meeting to con- g. T. 18 Е. 


242 bal Н H 8 ped «990600000029 з” onoo 
from a vertical into a horizontal position the work- (2) Mr. H. са чаа ‘Décor e 7 e Ну RAwLiNs & Co. (at Ilford 


. . . — > i $ 
man presses with his foot the tail-end of a pivotted | 7.30 p.m. naa, Essex urd, 2 рон 2 En r laing ane iex 
catch that engages with a сгозвріесе of the parallel! /nstitution of Civil Engineers (Students Meetings — | North-rd., 42 plots of building hod oes Т 
bars, and when the frame is swivelled stop-barsengage | Mr. J. W. Cross on “The Development of the M High-td., то plots of building land . . 5% 


with the tilted lever; the shelves may also be tilted | Locomotive Engine." 8 p.m. By STEPHEN P. WALTER (at Maidstone). 


automatically by means of pins attached to the bars, | Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). — | Larkfield, Kent. — A freehold house and 1 
and moving if slotted bars or fixed forks ; other | Lecture by Mr. W. Hunting. 8 p.m. 5 * cottages .............. .--  ""Өееезе pe 
modifications of the apparatus are specified. Glasgow West of Scotland Architectural Crafts- | „A Plot of building e t im mas 
: ‚| men's Society.—Mr. Мех. Davie on The Practice of | East Malling, Kent.— The freehold 
24,217.—A GOUGE FOR CUTTING RECESSES, &C. : Measuring.“ aom cottage . . £ 
F. Soeding—The gouge is adapted for cutting Е Snodland, Кепе. —13 to 18, Oxford-st., . . . 
recesses in doors, windows, and so on, to receive SA TURSAV МАКЕН Burham, Kent.— Baker-st., two freehold shops i 
butt-hinges. Itis fashioned with a 5 back, and 5 A À : : 24. ӨНГЕН adr кері 5 „ 
spatula - ahaped ridges upon its face which end oyal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleig 9.—By BEARD . 
viget em дерінің curved "cutting edges being iis "P 5 V. 3 a : мелт num Lincastér-td.; u. t. $3 У», © 
arranged between those o e ridges, thus the amitary instti emonstrations for Sanitary T. т. быс i eet à is 
ridges form grooves which are wider at their rear- | Berking ipi. cs at the Sewage Outil Works, | e 3 VH 
ends and are indented with teeth that serve to „ | | : Kilburn.—22, Victoria-rd., wt. бо yrs, b r. 
remove the chips as they are cut off the wood. Ponte Cathedral Architectural Saciety.—Visit to St, 37. ix Ө) е DENS 8 nes °з 
24,281.—STEPS MADE OF CEMENT: D. Fanzi.—In| Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Doni- Bayswater.—164, Westbournegrove, u 48 e, i 


pebbies or fragments of silica or of hard stone the nd Grounds and smell house in grounds Kil 3, e. 54. oe oe ee ooa? 
. . Richardson 7 P m y e 


produce a hard tread combined with an ornamented 


ө.......... 


Ву Grant, WHIELDON & Co. 
Kentish Town. —66 to 74 (even), Carlton - rd., u. . 


front having the appearance of mosaic work. MONDAY, MARCH 26. 51 yrs., g. T. 30/., г. 1644.. „ 1 1,715 
24,285.—FIREPROOF PARTITIONS, CEILINGS, AND | Surveyors Institution.—Mr. J. H. Sabin on “The In-] 68 (074 (even), ae dM 
MOULDINGS: United Asbestos Company & F. A.|cidence of Imperial and Local Taxation on Rateable E OE аа отнес 


By Towers, ELLIS, & Co. 


Fisher. For the construction of the partitions and | Property.” 8 p.m. Hyde Pk.—34, Porchester-sq., ut. 431 Yu £^ — ,, 


inventors use asbestos mill-board slabs | _ Society of Arts (Cantor Lectwres).—Mr. E. Sanger 
1 5 Eis. kind specified in No. 14,068 of 1897, and Shepherd on “ Photography of Colour. IV. 8 p.m. ы 
they cover the joints of the slabs with stamped | Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
asbestos mill-board mouldings ; where the mouldings Cerra) ee Pec at the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
meet wooden cores or blocks are fastened on to | d, N- 
the slabs, the ends of the mouldings being brought TuszspAv, MARCH 27. 
accurately together and affixed to the blocks. Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be dis- 


.... 
cece ws ое не 0% 6ө%%өө06Ш0ө6ө 000660 


144. 
Paddington.—2:, Delamere-cres, u. t. 5° YTS, Р 


АСТАСА Son, 
Strand.— No. 426, area 945 ſt., f., r. 3 „ 
i —178, Al atest., f., r. 1804... 4 

ы od с. клет & MARSLAND. 


= /'ING-BLOCKS, SLABS, AND cussed : — The Great Central Railway Extension — 23 l. ar. Opa 1.3. 
24,294.—BRICKS, PAVING , Northern Division,” by Mr. F. W. Bidder: Ac 3 
TILES: R. Bennett.—The waste material produced | Great Central Railway Extensi on Sedes E By Drivers (Holloway) m 


Holloway.—12 to 20 (even) ampden-rd., . ў 5 


CC 8 38, Tollington-rd., u. t. 48} yrs., B-T. 67. 68. r. 


d felspar, &c., is ground and mixed] Royal Victoria Hall, . а 
Be Dal clay and flint or China stone, and the com- Brough on “ The World's Copper Mines ^ oe PS 
pound is then moulded into shapes. 

24,329.— FENCE FOR A BAND, FRET, OR CIRCULAR 
saw: Н. Rottenburg.—The fence, made thin enough 
to enter a saw cut, bas a fence-plate mounted upon 
a slide to be clamped with a set-screw at the re- 
quie danse from te se ҰР а fink тат 
cut has been made it is mo кше piate во THURSDAY, Maren 29. 

nd parallel cut can be made at the 
that Stes from the first ; the fence or gauge „ Brass Socicty.— Annual me / Ung, to be 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. D. а 
Bookbinding.” 8 p.m. Cockerell on TLeather for 


Builders: Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution 
—Quarterly meeting of the Directors 8 p. nr. 


u. t. 794 


Wood Green. 3, 4 and c, Clumber-ter., 
„ Qui 18)... 
ы By Тномлз Paver & MILEs. 


Hove, Sussex.—The Brighton Brewery, ©, with МІР 


Е . 2 ed 1.......4..4.. ” 
r ble bench that travels ld at 32, Sackville-street, Piceacily, W. A paper will 12 licensed houses attach Station Hotel, 
be mounted upon à movab be read on “ Brasses of Found bool; ” i Station yard, The 
Е the mat erial over the stationary bench will be exhibited, 7.30 Заза Э іы те 1504. A 2504 ue c ee eain Neal EM E CHR 55% 
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By Ropinson & FISHER (at Willis's Rooms). 
Hampstead, —Belsize-sq., i. g. r. 1804., u.t. 5а yrs., 


r. 106. 2۰ . оо овоо товоо е £3,209 
Belsize-sq., i.g.r. 1807) "ыб. sth yrs., . r. 105, e 03,213 
Belsize Gardens, іл 140l u. t. 52 yrs, 

61.35.64. .............................. .. 2,453 
Lancaster-rd., Тт. tab, ut $9 yrs., gat. . 245 
Crossfield-rd., i. g. r. 160., u. t. 52 утэ, E. r. . 274 

Hastings, Sussex. — Bourne Side, hold Ware: 
house Premises, area 2,600 ft., г. до/...... ux 645 
By Тномав Martin & Son (At iue 

Exeter, Devon.—Colleton Crescent House, f. .... 725 

By Току & аси (at Brighton). 

Brighton. inti 400 24: k Lion-st., f., r. 72d. . 3050 
54 and 55, 3 . F. 3 © Goose: өзе eee 490. 
March 13.— RYB W. Mann & Son. | 
Knightsbridge. —7, Seville-st., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. SA 4,000 
By H. J. BRomvey. 
Forest Hill.—34 to 40 (even) Devonshire-rd., f.r. 
109% .... .....6.егвв%%%% „„ „C „ е e 2, 120 
Devonshire- rd., a plot of Freehold Land ...... 300 
Herne Hill.—12, 200 2) (even) Deronda-rd., u.t. 
63} yrs., g. r. 420., r. 2244. .................. 2,со5 
Tulse Hill.—8, 10, 13 to 19 bead) Perran- rd., u.t. 
791 YTS., g. r. 394. s$., r. 201) 2,185 
By Davip Burnett & Co. 
Lincoln's PA Fields.—42, Whetstone park; area 
2,0 // ĩ˙ ne E 2,80> 
41, Whetstone. park, t. ТЕЛА ( РТ е 1,620 
Kensington.—123, 125 and 127, Holland Park-av., 
u. t. 58 YTS., g. T. 654., r. 2854. ........ ....... 4,010 
Marylebone —27, 28, 29, and 30, Hunc мораа i 
u. t. 58 yrs., g. r. 3,700 
Ealing.—22, 24, 26, and 28 The Mail, t, T 73604. 8,110 
17А, 17 to 2 (odd) The Grove, f., r. 1 cecene 3,040 
38 and 60, er's-lane, f., r. 310. 5 590 
43, Uxbridge-rd.. u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. 204., r. ash. 1,030 
By Wrirorp & Dixons. 
за .—jo and о, Somerford-grove. f., т. А 
ЕРТАС ОИУ 15 
Stoke Newington.—:3, St. Jude-st., also “Тһе 
Old Mother Goose b. -h. . area I ‚доо ft., . өө 3,125 
Ву Tuomas Woops (at Epsom). 
Epsom, Surrey. —Linton's-lane, two copyhold 
cottage residences and та. 2 r. 19 p., r. 464. 8s. 1,000 
By ALFRED RICHARDS а: „ | 
Tottenbam.—15, Church-rd., f., т. 40. sc 700 
22, Birkbeck-rd., f. .......................... 310 
Asplins-rd., a plot of buildin land, .. 100 
Stamford- rd., a block of building land, I occus 710 
March 14.—By Jones, LANG, & Co. 
Enfield Highway. — Eastbourne House апа 
Collier's cottages (four) at rear, f., г. 1417. 2,500 
Lee. —Lee Park, i.g. i£ „ g. r. nil. 720 
High- road, i. f. r. 184, u. t. 51 U yrs., g. r. 6. 250 
By E. & A. Swain. 
Notting Hill.— . u. t. 513 yrs., 
g. r., &c., 17 28. ЖОКСУ LS X3 ed 700 
Ву W. N. WirLoucinbv. 
Norwood. p une road, two plors of buiding 
land, f. .... en е...» . .. .. 199 
By WYATT & ‘Son (at Chichester). 
Chichester, Sussex. RE 3 and 34, Moni dii f. 260 
12, 13, 16, and 17, Victoria-rd., Ї............... 440 
March 15.--Ву H. J. Briss & Sons: 
Notting Hill.—89, Elgin-cres., u.t. 514 yrs., g.r., 
&C4 170, ee nce на 490 
.--1, Gore-rd., u.t. 54 yrs. g.r. 64. died 
r. "зоо о з зе 00 еее өр әз зз ез өө зз зо ee §00 
By CLARKE & CHARLES. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. — Roxborough 
Park, Roxborough House, f., r. 932, ........ 1,650 
Wealdstone, Midi esex. — Jubilee-ter. „ f. g. r. 
164. 10%., кунгой iat in 99 yrs. 390 
By DEVERELL & HILL. 
St. Рапсгаз.--184, Seymour-st., f., r. 487... ...... 695 
By PII. LIrs, LEA, & Co. 
cr .—1, Glebe-rd., u.t. 94 yrs., g. r. эе r. ў 
6.44.4444... е. о оо» за зе зе вө вв ве ое» о ө . 495 
Ву STIMSON & Sons. 
Sydenham.—Sydenham Park-rd., the уйе 

School, and nearly т acre, f. үт. 2004. . 1, 3550 
9 and 11, Peak Hill-gardens, u. t. 75 yrs., uu “гг. 

ES E е ааа сысы РОН CEN 480 

"E Christchurch-rd., ir... 1,825 
Brixton. —88, lishop's-rd., и... бі yrs., g. r. 64. 6s., 
e.. 367., with goodwill, fixtures, &c. ........ 270 
Battersea.—27, 33, and 65, Arthur-st. . u. t. 624 

VIS., g. T. 4. 6G es 525 
If, ITA, and 13, Sheepcote-rd., u. t. 564 and 584 

YTS, g т. I, IOS. РОО gee bh nha P OE 625 

Hoxton.— 19 and 21, Hoxton-st., f., г. 847. IOS. .. 735 
By Семов & Price (at Croydon). 
die — 30, 32, 34, and 36, Broughton- rd., f» r. 
JJ) E eT CT ЫЗ .. 2,200 
20, 22, and 24, Addiscombe-rd., f., r. 1 55. .... 2,095 
March 16. —By Harps & BNA DL v. 
Greenwich. —8, Stockwell-st., f., г. 28“. 12s... ,... 290 
By MILLAR, Son, & Co. 
Regent's Park. .—75 and 77, Park-rd., u. t. 9 yr, 
g. r. 154. 15., T. 1362.................. m 395 
Notting E ` By ржа он: 
1 — 
By "WINDRUM & CLEAVE. 
Holloway.—102, 104, and 106, eager (ors: rd., 
P u. t. бт} yrs., g.r. 18“. 18s., r. 1082, .......... 1,020 
ien —92 to 98 (even), Upper N اا‎ st., u.t. 
1 M. zhe. Севда 850 
234, ast India Dock.rd., „5 460 
Canning Town.—67 and 69, Burn am- st., f. 425 
By GREEN & Son, | 
Battersea, —Winstead-st. +» f. g. r. 727., reversion in 
97 NIV vasannss cong 1,980 


Contractions used ің these lists, —F. 
Improved gr 1. g· T. for leasehold ground. 
mproved ground-rent ; E. r. 

or пошо, > C. for Co 
сози rental ; 
annum : yrs. for 
ie ris pl. for p 

or yard 


for leasehold ; 


> St. for street; rd. for road; 
; ter. for terrace ; cres. forc 


т. for freehold 
‘trent; i. g. r. for 
ſor 1 ; r. for rent; 


e. r. for 


> u. t. or unexpired term ; p.a. for per 


; sq. for 
rescent ; 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 


| WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 

White Sea : first yellow deals + m dic 
tte H eee e 17 10 23 о 0 
сос: CCC б 17 10 o 

-еесегеоееоеоеееоегсооеевее ео 23 о о 14 10 о 

— 308., and 15s. less res- 

5 I$ о о 17 10 0 
a 3 12 10 о 13 10 О 
sos. less respec» 

Peterburg, 5 222 ғғ 200 14 10 0 

te batten 9 I0 о 11 ОО 

Rigo, white deals %4ы%ыы-......... IO О О 11 О О 

5 mixed yellow deals ...... 16 o o 21 0 о 
Third do. 6565696 „ 14 О © 27 0 0 
Fourth do. .................... I2 IO О 13 10 0 
Fifth do.  ..........—........ IIZ IO 0 I$ IO О 

Battens, 308., Te: and ros. 

Whitewood, lotis per cant Ini: 

Finnish unsorted w deals .... II о 0 11 10 о 

108. 59. "len respec. 
Whitewood, 5 to zo par cont. ea 
Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 о о 83 16 o 
„„ 938 О 8 О 0 
Fourth do. 5 3100 715 0 

Whitewood, ros, less. 

Dans, Cows Deck deals, per 
40 3 TT о 15 о 3 5 9 

S La езеезоеееебееегеегеееееесее 8 та о 1 о о 

t. Lawrence ‚ pet 
Sih: and Dry 8 

t А sizes зп оо 28 оо 

гу " ud. 54 о о 2 o о 

'T] 511205 І ов zb IO о 

T " ee II ОО I$ ОО 

зге " sizes о оо 11 оо 
$ 97 ts. 8 10 о 910 0 

qth " sizes 9 оо 10 о о 
, CS مه‎ o o 9 9 о 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 

First, regular sis0$..........——— 1010 0 13 о 0 

Second $9 as مه مه‎ оо ое os as 015 0 10 5 0 
E A257 * 910 О 915 О 
ourth ao 9009069 оа ое оо 9 оо 9 10 о 

— aa ni oc 108., 
9 
New laesit Spruce cs deals, ved. 9 IO 10 IO Ө 
9 o 9 ro O 
Gaited Sites cit cine nad ead 
boards ..................... II О O 15 10 0 
per square 
1$ by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow .... 11 0 16 0 
4 ره‎ н 25 10 6 13 0 
z by 63 and 7 in. zst p =з то о 12 о 
70 "он te acne 9 о 10 о 
" ” and OW acne H o II O 
" white .... E 9 0 
a by 6) & rin. 1 & and yellow 7 2 9 A 
7 
and 7 in. ist ‘yellow. d 
a by she tongued, and 
a by 6} and 7i 4. гееесееееесеееееоее 8 6 9 6 
7 in. 
te (di О). ——L— 2 .; 7 6 8 6 
Boy 6j and 7. 1st w and 
E by 6] and 7 Lx. and yellow and 6 6 7 6 
and 7 in. 
white ( HOLS eens 6 о 7 о 

Narrower widths at то per cent. 

3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than 

55 Fir Timber 

per load | 
€ 0€ 9 € e 6 9 » 9 9 оо оо о.о 3 15 о 4 о о 
Рей o. 3 $0 310 0 
EE e 300 3 50 

S 5 3 0 0 3 3 о 

саа orwegian “Ж 2100 215 о 

Balde Dak Limba 
Danzig and Stettin—Large....—. 315 о 415 0 

ошо MI 3 © 0 3 15 0 
е im per 
Yellow оосо ee as 2 бово 6 10 о 

ес өз 4 15 о 6 15 о‏ مہ «m 00 0-0 ^9 as өс‏ 0 0000 مھ 
——ä—ä—“.... — оа ъа ъа 4 5 9 4 19 6‏ 
Ann 310 О 4 5 О‏ 
V 3 7 6 6 15 9‏ 
New Brunswick, & sone 350 400‏ 
American Pitch Pine Timber...... 3176 4100‏ 

log, 18 cubic ft.— 

"Grown (dag. & & Date’) } nominal { 310 0 are 6 
Brack .............. 215 0 315 O 

VVV 

Peters €9* 9 O6 6 € € 9 € € 6 оо ғ Ge GS 4 о о 6 10 о 
ала ——UVwV— . 4 10 О 5 10 o 
Os P 55 001 о o 1 
ta e size pipe 
Меле Crown ооеоооооооороосаев 220 о 0 230 о о 
(EEEE "»*e9900069900*52060 190 о о 200 о о 
TTE ee casecesveses 165 O о 175 ОО 
Bosnia, single Barrel ( .. 78 оо 30 0 0 
United States, Pipe . 37 10 о 45 о о 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
гееегегееегесееегееевеегегеге 39 о о 35 о о 

Indian Teake ............рег 11 10 о 1610 о 

British Guiana Greenheart ........ ооо B oo 

Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
Honduras, cargo average о o 44 o o 5 
Nicaragua, do O O 4 о о 5 
Tabasco, do. Феегееесееееееееегее о о 4 о о 6 
Mexican, doo О O 4 o o 4% 
ааа n (950990920599 ес as өс о о 3) Q O 4 
ке %.........-ш-.-... О O 33 О О 5 

00 .. V о 0 6 0 о 8 
St Domingo, da, Meer. 0 0 5 о o 7j 
Do. Cur wer 009g о 1 3 

Walnu reel ag. d scs masas D 3 O. ©0 5 O 
Do. do. (planks and boards) 22 о з о 076 
Italian, per foot superficial ...... ооз о o 7} 
Black Sea, per ton бос тз о о 


* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


£ 8. d. 6 s. d. 
meme: nd e Был oro 0916 
" rude oe 01:19 өз о 
Sequoia (сан alan ыроосу 
foot cube. -ееееоееовеесевваеееееев о 1 9 9 а o 
Whitewood, rng 9014 O 1 9 
99 " boards). o x 9 ов 9! 
сек „, " eS 083 9040 
pine o 1 9 р о з o. 
ееееееееегегевегее о 8 3 о з 9 
Jarrah %%% 9 з о 0 2 3: 
Lancewood 8 0 3 0 0 7 o! 
Spars, о oe @ о 040 
Degame Wars .* Ow о 3 о б 10 о 
METALS. 
Ікон--Ріш in Scotland ..... COR 11 II o с е 
‚ Welsh, in London eeeeee 08 : 0 o 9 14 o 
Do. do. at works in Wales...... 2% о доо 
Sti or. іа London.... 015 o 1115 о 
Correa. British and ingot .. + 10 о ш 10 о 
sst selected 0090 0906950622606 AAKI) о 10 о 
Shoots аар 86 5 о 87 o о 
Chili bars 78 5 0 000 
YELLOW METAL ........ Ib. 7d. 
S i 66565 . 0 606 O 16 15 о о е о 
Sheet, English, 6lbs, per d. tft. 
per sq. | 
and upwards ................ 1812 6 ооо 
20690239 „„ „„ç„%;0 %%% „%%% „„ 19 о о о о о 
Zmc— sheet eccocccce LOB 77 о о ооо 
Vieille Montagne .............. 3810 о оо о 
S tef ...............2........ BI 5 о 21 7 6 
Tin—Straits eee oe 135 0 e о о о 
Australian 6 69939595 135 О О 135 IO О 
English Ing Ingots ................ 138 IO O 139 10 О 
C! ре 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. thirds ........... анда 214. per ft. delivered. 
939 99 fourths “..%%0%8:е вес ес ое ad. 3) 9»? 
21 O2. thirds "6009029 ecc? ое 3d. » LL 
99 99 fourths еә....шөш.вее eee . 234. „ә „э 
26 oz. thirds ............ ۰. 4d, 10 уз 
»», fourths ...... 8 344. „ % 
32 02. шн e eee Sea sd. AR 5% 
Fi ” ourths “е..ш:әееее фоооооо оо 44d. ey 97 
Micra 1502. ............ 28d. gy i 
LI »9 21 99 6 „ % „% 0% 6% 6% „ „ ое 34d. 99 | 
OILS, «с. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, per ton. 26:10 o о.о o 
T ” ” іп ums, рег о 24 ооо 
Boiled " ” in pipes, per ton. 28 10 o © о о 
Ti- Seebeben о а в 
еәееееесееее 1 
Archangel. t 289669 69.» теебесеооеее t о 9 = 5 о 
Turpentine, 5 . азо ооо 
Genulne Ground English” White See ee 
Lead ....... ..4...шш»ш«вшсөеесв?.. 25 IO O ооо 
Red Lead ...................... 220 O о о о 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt. . . 08 о o e „ 
BRICKS, &c. 

s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 31 о thousand ide, in ri 
Rough Stocks and 3 i alongside, in river, 
Grizzles ........ 29 о „ " T" 
Smooth _ Bright = 
Facing Stocks.. 58 o ,, 15 x 
Shippers iiia . 42 8 „ on е i: 
ettons....... TE 
Red Wire Cuts, 34 o 5 „ "таймау берді. 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 „, s : is 
Best Blue Pressed М 
S e .. 86 o „ » 
Best Stourbridge р P 
Fire Bricks . 84 o ,, % 
Best White Glazed E Y 
Stretchers...... 260 o „ А ; 
Headers ........ 240 0 „ i a 
Quoins and Bull- = x: 
nose .......... o 
Double Headers.. 329 5 п ә : о 
Вен Dip Dipped Salt 
на” 
A ers 
Quoins and Bull- R i " v 
B i 1 ners о» ho? is 4 
ouble He ers. t i , 
бео; uality 290 о per thousand at railway берді, 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 40 о per thousand less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ivered, 
Thames Ballast .............. é grum uon 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 o per ton 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o i 


charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime T 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 
STONE. 

Bah in blocks 

at "T! e" I 7 Т 
Bee eee 
Grinshill г i б я 


Brown Portland in blocks x ЕЧ 


Dacley Dale АР 2 14 i 
Red Corsebill „, 2 5 is 
Red Mansfield 5, 2 44 i 
Hard York » 2 10 


6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 


slabs (random sizes) 1 
3 in. self-faced Ditto 


3 in. sawn both sides 


99 
Д) 
% 
»9 
99 
,»9 
э 
99 


s. d. 
7 


is exclusive. of the ordinary 


128. od. per yard, delivered, 
315. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt, 


s. d. 
„++, 2 O per ft. cube, deld. гіу. дерде. 


per ft. super. 


at rly. depót. 


21 » 


3 
o 9 


[Sce also page 3os. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


t 


| CONTRACTS. | 
| 
| | | 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by — 
*Sewer Work ......... TE TER I RE St. Giles’ Board of Work Offices, 197, High Holborn, W. C... . .... . . ...... .... ...... . . . ... | Mar, % 
Stoneware x bes а; 2Jͤͤ ЕЕ ee ...| Edmonton U.D.C................ . . Engineer, Town Ball, Lower Edmonton, N. ............ ies iet Mar. 7 
Refreshment Building, Lister Park ......... ................. Bradford Corporation ................. J. Н. Cox, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. . usu do. | 
Cast-Iron Pipes, &C. ................................. Southampton Corporation W. Matthews, Engineer. Municipal Oe... ST do. 
Flags, Setta, Cement, &c., Acerington Clayton-le-Moors U.D.C. ............| А. Dodgeon, Surveyor, Council Offices ..................................... do, | 
"Road Materials. . . 4 Bromley U. D. C.. . . . . . .. . .. . ... Тһе Clerk, Council Offices, Bromle ry . „ do. 
*Widening, &c., of Burnt Ash-lane and Nichol-lane ... i The Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley ................. "Pm do. 
„Road Making and Paving Works .............................| Willesden D.C. .......................... O. Claude Robson, Engineer Public Offices, Kilburn .................| do. 
Wood Paving .......... 5 ЦУ PETA „ Hackney Veatry....... .. Chief Surveyor, Town 1, Hackney... PIRA РИТИ Mar. 28 
ert nose eroi ЕРМЕККЕ кə Middlesbrongh School Во ......| J. Mitchell Poomi, Architect, 28, Albert-rd., Middlesbrough do. 
*Kerbing, Channelling, Paving, cke. . . Hackney Уезігу........................... Chief ا‎ pa Town Hall, Hackney .... . . . . . dio. 
Two Cottages, Banwell, 8отегвеб.............................. ese A. Powell, vil Engineer, 3, Unity-street, Bristol ..................... do. 
Additions to School, Lockwood, near Huddersfield ..|  ..... J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield .................. do, 
Surveyors Materials ................................... MP Gateshead Corporation J. Bower, Surveyor, Town На!!............................... e do. 
Additions to Hospital, Linacre-lane................ «6.6.6666. | Bootle (Lancs.) Corporation T. Cox, Architect, 11, Dale-street, Liverpool ............................ | Mar. 9 
Tramway Depot, Rossil Park 5 e Glasgow Corporation ..................| J. Young, 88, Renfield-street, Glasgow . . ses 0. 
Dispensary Residence, Gurraneby......................--. .....| Cork Union Guardians — J. Cotter, Union Offices, Cork ..................... — I R, do. 
“Extension of Buildings, Electric Light Station .........| Chester Corporation.................. | Н. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-atreet, Chester . ... . . . . Mar. 3) 
Church and School, Backworth, near Newcastle......... saeua exui Richardson, 18, Hotspur-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ...... ...... 
Residential Flats, Kennington-road, S. E. . „% . nee Waring & N icholeon, Architects, 38, Parliament-street, 8.W....... do. 
| Bridge and Approaches, Eddis Ford........................... Lanchester & Hexham R.D.C. ......| J. E. Parker, C. E., Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-onTyne ...... do. 
Additions to Electric Lighting Station ................... Chester Corporation e Н. Beswick, Architect, Newgate- street, Сћезіег ........................ da. 
Bricks, Pipes, Cement, &c., Aylesbury .......... ...........| Bucks. County Council J. Thomas, Surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury ........... ларына do. 
Granite (16,000 tons), Aylesbury. os e do. о. %. 
Farmhouse, Low Foulshaw, near Kendal ..................| Mr. M. B. Wilson ........................ J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal ..................... —— EEA do. 
Chapel, Carnkie, Wendron, Cornwall ............. — M ығы» 8. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth ............................... — Mar. Я 
Hospital, Laundry, Же................ ......... PN Cheadle (Staffs.) Guardians .........| Chapman & Snape, Architects, 5, Lad-lane, Newcastle-under-Lyne do. 
Fireclay Works Strines, near Halifax........................ лен,” 8. Spencer, Architect, 844, Great Horton-road, Bradford Ме до, 
Technical Institute.. . . . ИЗГЕ 5 N Dartford U.D.C....... . . . . . . . J. С. Hayward, Sessions House, Dartford .................. „ | do, 
Church, Redbourne-road, Swindon .......... RR VR VEN CUNTUR РТВ " W. Drew & Son, Architects, Victoria-street, Swindon............ ..... | do 
Club Premises, окшоп e PREN LPV د‎ са J. Howse, Architect, Workington ENS ides do. 
Abattoir, &c., Cleveland-road........... ———À "— Wolverhampton Corporation ...... J. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. . .. . do. 
Auction Mart, &c., Belfast .................... „ .....| Hume & Gray ..................- . .. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast . . . . . . Jo. 
Cast-Iron Pipes, Pontycymmer, Wales ..................... Garw Water Company......... —Á A. J. Laurence, Pontycymmer ...... c — — À da 
Heating Works, &c., at Workhouse ..........................| Athlone Guardians ....... n P. J. Prendergast, Civil Engineer, Athlone ............ ............ .. do. 
Mill, Scammonden, Yorks. ............ . 4 C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Halifax ...................... do. 
*Engineering Works, Elm-grove, Peckham.................. Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... Offices, Victoria Embankment ............... алан ақан st April 2 
School near Crumlin, Mon. .......................ь............... Trevethin School Board ............... Lansdowne & G Archts., Met. Bank CEmbrs., Newport, Моп) do. 
Brick Chimney Stack... . . . . . e Devonport Corp. (E. L. Committee) Borough Electri Engineer, Technical Schools, Devonport . . фо 
*Alterations to Public Baths, Queen's-road, Bays water Paddington Veatry .....................| Veatry Burveyooer . . ... . . ф.0... do. 
Road Materials, Broken Granite, Forage, «с. ............ Tottenham U. D. Cc. e The Clerk, 712, High-road, Tottenham .....................................| April $ 
Broken Granite and other Goods .................. EN Southgate U. D. C.. . . sanas Surveyor, Council Offices, Palmer's Green. М............................ do. 
*Kerbing, Tarpaving, «с. ........ . . . . . Lewisham Board of Works. Surveyors Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford ............... do, 
“Моғфпагу......... .....................- EN КЕТТЕР Acton District Council cr Si ba? Council Offices, 242, High-street, Acton .. . .... . . .. do. 
Street Works, Queen's- road, &c. ...... ee —— Bury St. Edmund’s Corporation ...| J. C. mith, Surveyor, Town Hall ............ . . . . . . . do. 
House at Infirmary, Mill-road ......... e „| West Derby Guardians .......... .....| H. P. Cleaver, Brougham-terrace, West Derby-road, Liverpool do. 
Additions to Schools, Spennymoor .......... ОТИУИ ИТТИ — J. W. Taylor, Architect, Newaastle-on- Tyne . . . . do. 
Hotel, Shop, &c., Liskeard, Cornwall ......... FCC Н. W. Collins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth........................... do. 
Additions to Station Offices, Bristol. G. W. & Midland Railway Сов. ...| W. Clower, Midland Station, Derby ... ....................... LE do. 
*Making-up Roads and Footways ..............................| Greenwich Board of Works ......... Offices, 141, Greenwich-road, Greenwich .............. 5 April 4 
*Len en ng Storm Water Outfall ................:.........! Hove Corea 8 зз .....| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove F 5 
“Ра n OFKB ...... ....... 6490 2 26 %%% 0 ТҮПТІ 0. о ۰ 
Villa, Mount, Halifax .................. бы тарыны Dr. E. Hughes . W. C. Williams, Architect, 20, Southgate, Halifax ............ do. 
Walls, &c., at Cemetery ................................... .......| Bicester U. D. C.. .. . ..... .. C. A. Brauford, Surveyor, Church - terrace, Bicester .... ..... do. 
Bridge, Shalford ......................... e tree Hambledon R.D.C. ................. ... | E. L. Lunn, Surveyor, 36, High-street, Guildford ...................... do 
Lecture Hall, Banagher, Ireland ........................ "e ric devia M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond-street, Londonderry; April 5 
Shed, Warehouse, &c., Blackwood-grove, Halifax 887880 M. Hall, Architect, 20, Northgate, Halifax . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . April 6 
Waterworks, Aughrim, Rathdrum . . . . . . . . . ... J... B. Manning, Rathdrum, Ireland . . „%%% Ыр o. 
»Stoneware Pipe Sewer ............................ — A Hornsey U. D. C. e Engineer, Council Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. ......... April 9 
Electricity Station and Destructor House.................. Maidstone U.D.C. ................... Borough Surveyor, Fairmeadow, Maidstone .......................... 0. 
Three Reservoirs, Walshaw Dean Water .................. Halifax Corporation......... ........... G. H. Hill & Sons, Engineers, 8, Victoria-atreet, S. W...... .. | do. 
School, Blaina, Mon. ....................... . . . eee eee Aberystwith School Board R. L. Roberts, Architect, Abercarn, Моп. ............... . . . . 40. 
Goods Shed Extension, York Doc. . . ...... ...... .. Belfast Harbour Commissioners . | G. F. L. Giles, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Belfast өзен сеге еменнен do. 
Hospital, Moss Side, near Lytham . . Sa se esi p Fylde Joint Hospital Committee] Heywood & Harrison, Architects, Accrington  ......... . da. 
Hotel and Two Villas at Goodwich, Fishguard .........| Pembrokeshire Estates Co., Ltd.. Jenkinson & White, 1, Princes-street, Storey's · gate, Westminster do. T 
Water 8ирріу . ...................... %%% е а Faringdon R.D.C. ..................... | J. Winship, Engineer, Abingdon .............................. КЕНЕ | Apt 
Sanatorium, near Frodsham .......... occi. рты Liverpool ا‎ Hosp. Com.] Willink & Thicknesse, Architects, 14, Castle-street, Liverpool ...; 0. 
ə Artisans’ Dwellings, Plaistow.......... а ае ...| West Ham Council ..................... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham . . . . . . . . . .. ..... .. e i 
*Making-up and Pa Wandsworth Bridge-road ..... | Fulham Vestry ................ NONEM Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S. W. . . . ...... .... Ap 
Underground Copvenlences... ......... ..... 5 do. do. i 
“Cast-Iron Water Pipes and Fittings. .... „ Coleraine U. D. CC eee Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Coleraine, Ireland . . . . ...... April ү 
Additions, &c., to Post Office, COFK................ . . . .... Office of Works ...... .................... H. Williams, Office of Public Works, Dublin.. . . . . .. . . .. . Apri 14 
*Enlargement of Head Poet Office, Brighton ..... ....і| H. M. Office of Works ............ ..... Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. ............................Ӛ.- o · pri нң 
Boilers, &c., at Electric Lighting Station .................. Dublin Corporation. R. Hammond, Civil Engineer, 64, Victoria-street, S. W. . . — M os 
Technical Institute............ و‎ eee. | Dartford U. D. C... ‚| Clerk, Sessions House, Dart ford . . . ——Ó 3 
New Theatre, Llandudno, North Wales. . ... G. A. Humphreys, Architect, Llandudno ... .... . . . ... . . . d 
House, Medomsley, Durham .......... e НИ ӘӘ) sss W. Robinson, Medomsley  .... ... „ ee ИЕ do 
Store Rooms, Radcliffe-street, Nottingham .. Sands & Walker, Architects, Angel-row, Nottingham... ...... .. . ra 
Sewage Tanks, &c., Wadsley ............... .............../ aes ines J. W. Cotterill, Wadsley Asylum, Sheffield . .. . . „ 40 
Congregational Church, Ashford, Middlesex. ...... aise Н. Hall, Architect, 19, Doughty-street, W. C.... .... ...... 2 
Shop, Residence, &c., Feltwell, Norfolk ......... ж) 2 Жазады; L. F. Eagleton, Architect, Bank-chambers, King’s Lynn ... . ... do. 
Additions to St. Mary's Church, Pemberton, nr. “тап 1 ......... Heaton & Co., Architects, King-street, Wigan ....... ———ͤ———— 26 de 
Three Houses, Stanley, со, Durham .. ..................... Mr. H. Нагӣуў .............................. T. E. Crossling, Architect, Stanley .............. mnm 40 
Four Houses, Stanley, co. Durham ........................... Mesers. Lumley & Reed do. do. 
Additions to Workhouse ... ...... C Banbury G allá. eec ЕТЕКТЕ W. E. Mills, Architect, Horse Fair, Banbury ............ . . . . pr 
Club Premises, Elland, Yorks. ..................... .... e) anne Н. W. Booth, Architect, Hopwood Hall, Halifax .......... —— ab 
Retort House, &c., Emsworth _.............................] шыш. F. Rwinburne, Architect, Emsworth . . . . . . . . . do 
Four Houses, Littleborough, Lanes e P n T. Wild, Ingham-lane, Hollingworth-road, Littleborough ..........-. 
ج — د . ج سے‎ — a — € — ت‎ ` 


Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to de in 

— سے‎ 
— — — ͤ ——äͤ —ß ́Allk .! — ˙ —?aßCũ3kJ Ʒ— 
Clerk of works a c Sanitary Ins ))) Barton Regis Guardians aaa ak ыы 3l. 38. per week 96009092909 499009-202000009 49000000000000909050952000999 €00990900009002950€99* re 
Borough Surveyor and Sanitary Iuspector................ . Ludlow Town Council .................. 120., &с._............. АИ MY m PR $ 
*Inspector of Buildings, &. . . . Я Watford U. D. C... .. М але — гана r — назове Am 7 
Engineering Assistant E opo i E E DE UMANE West Ham Council . ... | 1604. per annum ............ г40%..000.! 6 %6%%%8%90609-0ве004000000%9060640% 608408404004 do. 
eGeneral Engineerin Assistant . . . .. . .... . . .. e do. do. do. 
*Two Temporary Arc itectural Assistants чыны лысы sotto do. 1302, per annum each. . оовое Фзеееееевевегеге ...вшевшсг ТТР do. 
*Quantity surveying Assistants 560 росон 66 2 6 60 6999222996 TT ITI do. 1001, per annum each. . . . . ee ee ees 252546 КӨРЕТІНІ РТТ 


Those marked with an asterisk () are adcertised in this Number. Contracts, pp. Iv. vi. vill, x. & xix. Public Appointments, рр. xvil. 4 xix. 
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BLOOMFIELD-ROAD-—(Boys).—Re-dividing rooms, 
re-stepping floors, forming new class-room doorways, ара 
ormer window to опе class-room.- 


HILGAY (Norfolk). — For the erection of new rectory 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
house. Mr. H. J. Green, architect and surveyor, 31, 


| SLATES. Castle-meadow, Norwich :— oviding an additional ‹ ‹ ) 
in. in. £ s.d. ; S. Hutchins .. £2,913 о o, E. Willmott & Giris)—Re-dividing similar rooms, including re-stepping 
20X10 best blue Bangor.. її s o per 1000 of 12coat ry. dep. | R. Dye 2,838 8 2] Sons, Cam- the floors and providing new doorway :— 

" t 5 „ 10150 » „ J. S. Smith .. 2,725 то of bridge" .... £2,486 o OG. Bush ............ £895 | Т. Н. Jackson ...... £687 
16x 8 best " 6 26 " » J. W. Collins. 2,599 о o . Smith & Sons(Ltd.) 825| D. Gibb & Co. ...... 625 
зох 10 best blue Porima · . Barker............ 263 | Thomas & Edge...... 613 
bx 8 doo "6 18 pi ” э Barrett & Power...... 257 | E. Ртосіог“*.......... 600: 
16x о 
20x10 best Eureka un- " И NORTHFLEET.—For making: up Springfield - road. 

T EET 2; = : A i MT G. W. Cobham, surveyor, 1, winestreet, Graves- BOUNDARY-LANE. — Painting interior :— 
20 v 10 Permanent green G. Masters & Co Eusio W. Wade Lieb ма Bros., Ltd. C666 о | С. Kemp - 44906 2 

and Sedan green 10 оо » » Thomas Adams .... 1,195 | James С. Trueman, B. E. Goad ...... 65o o|E. Trig ils 116 i 
16x 8 ‘i » 5126 " » A. Т. Catley..... .. . 1,140] Swanley, Kent“. 999 Nightingale 331 0 H. J. Wi e 
TILES. CHURCH. STREET. Cleaning interior (old and new 
LONDON. For re-building Nos. зо and 32, Ludgate- | Portions :— 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 5 p^ per 1,000 at rly. depót, | hill, and Nos, 7 and 8, Stationers Hall- court. Mr. Charles McCormick & Ѕоп.... £365 | Barrett & Power .... 5226. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. ^. 36 Кешу, architect, 23, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. Quantities Kirby .......... +» 241 | Stevens Bros 209 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per ooo „, ” Бу „„ & Theobald, of 110, Great Russell | Unsigned ...... ..... 227 G. Barker. 182 
i street, W.C. 


Hip and valley tiles... 4 о per doz. м и 


Қ Carmichael .... 15,239 Killy & Gaylord.: 13,970 | COMPTON-STREET.—Painting interior and ex- 


Mowlem & Co..... £1«,682 | Woodward & Со... £:4,19o 


5 sley - боп, aman & Fother. terior :— 

irmingham .... 14,888 | ingham ........ 13,961 | Willi & .. £78 W. Hornett ...... 6 қ 

ТО CORRESPONDENTS. Colls Be 14,885 | Ashby & Homer .. 13,840 MAR SOR 185 5 Johnson 8 5 
. M. (А ts should h been stated). — J. & W. ove Bros 14,475 tn on .... 13,780 | T. Cruwys...... oe 641 G. Foxley*........ 420 10 

wk à (os late; sire weak) В *—1 [B. E. Nightingale 14,273 | Holloway Bros..... 13,300 | Marchant & Hirst. 624 o 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news ч) 
5 deen duplicated ſor other journals are NO 


CLEANING AND PAINTING. — Unless where- 
otherwise stated, the interior work at all the schools will 
be carried out between March 24 and April 21, 1900, and. 
the exterior work between March 24 and April 28, 1900. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—For extension and alterations to 
Sylverton, Westoe, for Mrs. A. Wadham. Mr. Henry 
Grieves, architect, Albany-chambers, South Shields :— 


Summerbell & бол" .................... $1,035 


DAUBENEY-ROAD.— Painting interior: 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and . 
giving addi THETFORD (Norfolk).—F ling d POST Barrett & Power ..£580 о | J. Kybett.......... $370 o 

„Any commission to a contributor to write an article is building the т Hall. LUE Herbert ) Green, architec: McCormick & ome 575 0 е Е. Holliday .... 358 о 
piven subject to the approval of the article, when written, | and surveyor, 31, Castle-meadow, Norwich :— ne win Bros. & Со. 495 o|S. Н. Corfield .... 307 о 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsati | E. Willmott & Sons, Cambridge £7,400 о о * 52 . 400 10 | G. Wales* ....... . 305 18 
factory. The receipt by tbe author of a proof of an article Revised and accepted. ended estimate. Seb On .... 375 о 


in type does not necessarily imply its acceptancé. 

All communications regarding lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


ججح ج ج ج ججج ج ج ص صصص 
TENDERS.‏ 


ETHELBURGA - STREET.—Painting interior and 
exterior :-- 
К. S. Ronald .. C657 3 11 
Gregory & Co. 509 о o 
Bulled & Co. .. 498 o o 


WHITCHURCH (near Reading).—For various works 
at Whitchurch, for Mr. J. Foster, Coombe Park, Whit- 


church. Mr. J. S. Dodd, architect, Reading :— 


Additions and Alterations to IValliscote. 
Wheeler Bros., Reading” ........ £11,439 10 7 


Garrett & Son.. £495 o o 
E. Flood ...... 390 0 0 
E. B. Tucker“. 317 о o 


FRIERN.-— Painting interior and exterior: 


[Communications for insertion under this headin New Villa. n 
should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach d Wheeler Bros e ses £3,157 15 6 eae Ltd. £489 x г. Triggs eesse. ꝗ 4430 то 
nol later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. B. We cannot H. Line 305. 24 8 CG ОП. rss . 432 о 
publish лық unless authenticated elthes by the architect Farm Buildings, Lower Bowden. White & Oo ү 15 5 ‚б. Jones“ . .. 383 то, 
or the building · owuer; and we cannot pu announce - o P AL 
ments of Tenders accept edu al eas the ы: nt of, the Ten der Wheeler Bros.* ...... 44,558 о а 
is given, nor any list in whi e lowest Tender is under 
7150 үрөй пу e and for specia] _§FULHAM PALACE-ROAD.—(Iron buildings)—Paint- 
reasons. ] ing exterior and interior :— 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. W. R. & A. Hide ..£9s 15 | W. Chappell..... . . 490 о 

W. Hammond. 93 of C.Curd® .......... ёо о 


Ar the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect: 


— 


CROYDON.—For distempering, painting, &c., at the 
Union offices, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. F. West, 
architect, Surveyor to the Board of Guardians :— 


GLENISTER-ROAD,—Painting interior and exterior 
(old and new portions) :— 


Castle Bros. £333 o о| С. Wales fiss о о 
T.H. Whiteing.. 290 о o|W. Н. Baldwin 154 10 o| ALLEN-STREET.—Painting exterior and cleaning | 5. Musgrove .. £428 6 o W. Banks...... £398 17 € 
Funnell & Co... 285 о of F. W. Sedgwick 154 o о interior: C. Foreman.... 427 o о | Hayter & Son.. 382 то о 
Chudleigh Bros. 219 3 4 Umlandt & БО £189 о о] F.Chidley .... £139 15 о Martin, Wells, Harry Groves“. 345 о о 
ае a 194 о o| Nicholl .... 150 о o Bristow & Eat- ? W. Hammond* РА 5 о ыы 007965 
ollaston Bros. 100 о о | Strange & Sons 149 o of well ........ 172 IO 4 D 
E is 115 x 5 J. Tofield...... 97 10 [ The interior work at this school will be carried out 
Ж пе гнева моа . and the exterior work KENDER-STREET.- Painting interior :— 
и | White & Co..... 4389 o E. Triggs ......£310 o о 
E. Proctor . 3 о H ы 
fee ee D заб т Drosbeda б. Ken: 1 36 о à W. Banke. 2! ma е 
rewery, for tbe C. B. . Breweries . Lim. Mr. : traini t о. 
Fredk. Shaw, architect, zo, Laurenceatrect, Drogheda = f n Erecting manual UB MERITO ша г< 
Thomas Сгеаѕег.. £58 ; оу a EAR 
r.. E50 0 о В Bull Raw’ ло o о| Smith, & Sons, Maxwell Bros, TEE, 
[For constructional portions only, and does not include |. Limited.. . . £1,704 , Limited ...... 41,398 16 | | LATIMER-ROAD.—Painting interior :— 
squares, tanks, &c.] W. Downs ...... 1,68: o| J. & C. Bowyer.. 1, 359 о | General Builders, W. Brown...... £305 0 o 
Kirk 5 e Я [nona Boge 20 о ае „„ £874 0 o af Сарра к 270 о © 
| ісе & Son...... : „Bull issit › о | G. Neal 470 o o| Bristow and Eat- 
E. Proctor ...... 1,438 о | E. Triggs* ...... 1,279 о | H.C. Clifton .. 386 o о мец" аан 23514 а 
DROGHEDA (Ireland). — For the erection of six | Akers & Co.. 1,405 о G. Foxley .... 331 o o | 


dwellings and shops, Stockwell-lane, for Mr. Jobn Leland. 
Mr. Fredk, Shaw, architect, 2o, Laurence. street, 
Drogheda ; — 


x D AE VOR Ra 61,687 5 ушы "Tm 1,120 
М п еп оп .... . . Ф . . . . 
B McDonnell........ 12 а с Supply of the following articles, on running contracts :—Varnish, brushes, pumice stone, &c. :— 
art «se 3,200] Drogheda fs — —— —L—67u — — —U— 
! Atkins | Geo. | | Wilkins 
> | Blundell - T.&W. С.В. ; M RISO 
А Bussell, Farmiloe А қ Nicholls „ = | ] 
4 PALIN For tbe erection of a pair of semi- Materials. & Co., EU & Sons, кшш ое & Clarke. Proctor & Clark, 
e acres, Tower chambers Silver CC на со 
Street, Halifax — р : i yt | | UE <i 7 Ir RIP is 
Masonry. — Sam Mitchell, Hi | | | 
. pper- 3. d. з. d. | s.d. s. d s. d s. d s. d s. d 
holme, near Halifax ............ . £980 о Pumice st t 6 6 -— "|; 2720 
jm 5 Greenwood, Booth- i P Nomi, hard drying (Church De М | 5 | міс и vas 
wn, Halifax .................... п O о oak) .. Бі r gall. 5 6 "4 5 9 6 == : 8 
Slating, & c.—Wade & Sharpe, Hali- Brushes (8-o ЖАТ бы doz. | 60 о бо 2, 6о 9 | 76 о 633 A 2. a 9:9 бо 2 
Ban „„ 43 19 о Sash tools (Hamilton's make) А | | | e a 
Halae. OT. a Ee Chambers, 6 6 No. 3. . each, 7o 3} o 45 94 o 44 |o 38.5 5 o 4j „ о 4 
NSW qa оқа E WE pue E 200 1 No. 4. о» | 9 4d 0 4,0 | o 5 O 5$ | o d.i 9 4 243 5 
No $e 5 “о 6j 073; o 7 o 8 о НЕ о 74 458 о 8 
o. 6 4 о 9 о 9 |299 о 10 о ^ о 9115 о о 10 
2% | . No. 7 | *o 11 о 1115 о II r г 0 1118˙2 oi, #25 I 1 
M oro e the erection of relief offices, Beeton-street. No. 12 EP ر‎ T. 2 63 | 2 6 әле „ „% 8 & 2 10 
lane Hu естой Atkinson, architect, ri, Trinity House- | Writers’ best sable— | =» E 8 
5 . (Large) T per doz. 28 о 38 0 93 400 "Bo © 8 9 732 30 о 
„ 5 S. Levitt .......... £1,060 о о (Medium) a з | 9 6 28 6 ' 42 | 30 о 733 3 163 а. 14 о 
—H. „ 5 а 40 
Tee, N deny. . DI NM КУК у Et TM XI 
3fonemason.—G. Porter 2 оо Vermillionette per lb | o 8 “о сү. o6 ' o6 | -- о 633 о 9% о 9 
Paintess.—Crawford & Credland | 222 д ' | aie | ` 
Slaters.—Smith & Hunter 2: io x я 


(All of На.) ш Recommended for acceptance. 


[Sec also next page. 
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terior :— 


Thomas & Edge £595 o OW. Jolly........ £375 10 о E Each. 
C. Foreman i... 468 o OE. tor * 345 о OF Foster 23 Wrinch & Sons .. £9 1 
IL : Я S ss 5 о 
W. goo e. 389 18 6 Hayta & Son* 339 10 o „ £19 о о London School 2 
ТІНЕ a Sons .. 12 12 6 Furniture Co... 9 0 o 
. | T e . Martin 12 3 6 ori & Sons, 
PRINCETON. STREET. — Replacing old pattern ruwys forore „ 57729 
Kindergarten gallery in babies’ room with a new Tien Н. Bouneau .... 9 19 6 
Jonnson & & Co. ri то T Г» yS ... . £66 o 
artin ........ D L rd. * 6 > P 
London сва Fur- 2d 2" manm 5208 Supply of de on a running contract :— 
niture C e e 22 0 Li doz. Per doz. 
м Bird & Co. .... .. £t 4 | Carter & Aynsley, 
— т о Lid ымы; £o 18| 


ISIDNEY АСАР; —Cleaning interior :— 


'" MARYON PARK, " — Painting interior and ex- 


kington | ц Collis Willmott £270 o 
ns. has 17 6|J.F eee 210 $ 
W. Dixon .. 330 o о |5. H. Corfield . 189 o 
newin Bros. & G. Wales ...... 184 o 
po cdi 316. о of J. Kybett* .... 184 о 
— a ӮҢДбк 
“SLADE. '--Painting interior :— 
Mayte & Son ..£315 то of J. Н. тойда. 1234 то 
W. Banks ...... 274 17 6| W. Jolly ...... 214 IO 
C: Foreman - 248 13 o| E. Proctor* .... 208 о 
Thomas & Edge 242 5 6 Е 


— —— 


$VESTRY-ROAD (Iron ; . Buildings). — Painting interior 


‘and exterior :— 
Rice & Son . £62 о of Maxwell Bros Я 
С. Kemp ...... $9 оо Limited ...... 454 15 
W. V. Goad .... 55 о o|Stewart & Co. 39 7 
H. Lines. 38 о 
WALDRON- ROAD.— Painting interior :— 
R. S. Ronald .. £496 19 1 Garrett & Son.. £403 о 
Somerford & Son 422 о ofl Е. Flood ...... 380 o 
Johnson & Co., E B. Tucker 357 1 
Limited . 412 о E. Triggs* .. 351 о 


WATERLOO- STREET.— — Cleaning interior 
€ion) and painting interior and exterior (new pornon): = 


ruwys . {зоо о OW. Brown £264 о o 
Bristow & Eat- Ы анаа = i 
well e. 286 і 7 ........ 264 о o 
W. R. & A. F. Chidley* | . 223 2 о 
Hide ........ 275 5 0 


WELLINGTON-STREET.—Painting i Е 


(old por- 


. Cruwys .... £395 о о irren 
G. Kirby ...... 386 o o Hirst £362 0 
€. Wall & Co.. 375 о o Ерот Šons 352 14 
Stevens Bros.“. 336 o 


e — ЕЛИИННИНИШНШНЦ 


uis of single oak desks for Séventh and ExSeventh- 


G. W. Seymour.. 


Supply of blackboard composition, on a running con- 
tract 


00000 


er cwt. | Per cwt. 
Nicholls & Clarke £5 °" 2 pn Atkins, Bussell, & 


3 4 0 


t Recommended for acceptance. 
$ In these Cases the whole of the work will be executed 
between a 7 and April 21. 
il In these cases the work will be carried out between 
March 3: and April 21, 


i ge Be . : 


ооо 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. .. 


"THB BUILDER "(Published Week! y) ts sapped DIRECT from 

the Office to residents in in any part of the Uni р. Кош аг ше 
шен) PREPAID. To all реза 

Europa; erica, A a New India, China, opion, 
c annum. Remittances (payable to DOUG 
FOURDRINI Me should be addressed to the publisher of THE 
BUILDER," No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON sid the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 195. per annum (52 


numbers) or 4s. uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The le, "фу Friday Morning s Post. 


O NO O 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. c. 


* O 


о 


Telephone Ко. 1365, London Wall. 


en Price, witout | HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
OCK. ock 
. d. . 

Wrnch&Sons esch. . 5 5% 22 LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 
E. Spencer & Со. ,, .... 2 2 6 200 | 

Г. 5 „„ gue 1 12 6 Architects“ Designs are carried out with the 
London School Fur- greatest care. 

.niture Co. .... I 310 1 2 6 ; 
"се Furnishing -— n" T CONSERVATORIES, 


C.B.N. SNEWIN| 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 


N VENEER, mp TIMBER MERCHANT, 
14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
Bor 29, RAY STREET, 


^^ RATION GLEN GARI 
TOO OF. 
T, AND FIT FOR IM MEDIATE 
Welpen No. $74 Moibo Tele. Address “ЕНЕТІН: 


A OF WOODS IN EVERY 
. Ladon.” | ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


P 
Hp a MEE 416 8 | T. & W. Farmiloe, 
o.| Wilkinson, Hey- T Limited........ 2 o o 
o| wood, & Clark, 
а mited ...... 400 


Suppl f board ing 
— y of new pattern art cast cup 5 оп а runn ТНЕ В АТН STONE FIRMS, Lid. 


BAT 
FLUATE, for Hardening 
and Preserving. — Ma 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Со, 
H S 
(кериш Tha Mara НШ ыс шананын 


Chief Office е 5 Stoke-under-Ham, 


P чагы fn E. A. Williams, 
raven-street, Strand. 


ا ي 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava‏ 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 43,‏ 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for‏ 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors,‏ 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms,‏ 
es, tun-rooms, and terraces,‏ 
E to the Forth Bridge Co.‏ 


SPRAGUE & CO. Ltd, | 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


[Apvr. 


Estate Plans and Particulars E of Sale prompt 


execut 
4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, Е.С. [Apvt, 
QUANTITIES, &e, LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with ерис... 


METCHIM & SON (ara E „en 
“ SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLE, 
Nor igo ued: post 7d. In leather 1/- - Post 1/1 Шәп. 


Ernest Mathews & bl 


61, St. Mary Axe, Е.б. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, | 

Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS; 


, B. and 
о", a NS Worth Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 


37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&OO 


(ESTABLISHED 1858) — - 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 
ED 


Poloncean Asphalt 


qa AA 
PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


ACID-RESISTING авиша ша PAYING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


DRY PLANKS and BOARDS. 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) 


WAINSCOT OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR 
HONDURAS CEDAR 


WHITEWOOD 


WALNUT 
E 
ROSE 

MAPLE B.E. с. &c. 


WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Gtore Yards: DISS STREET. 


BEN OTTI 
DE 


| BETHNAL GREEN. 
ELL WHARF OLD FORD. 


Offices, 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, М. 


9909990999 


Telephone: 1319, AVENUE. 


STOCK of 


FASGIAS, COUNTER-TOP BOARDS 


Always on hand, aiso VEN 


E. 


E. i 
< MARCH 24, 1900. ] THE BUILDER. 
| 


ху 
Mamapi] THE BUILDER ж 
N ш жел: r Жайташ - уш 
х Ry лш. PORTLAND GEMENT “= 


ES e o] ROMAN, MEDINA, PAR PL TER and WHITING. 
IM — / Y. | 

an L Prize gy reu 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 ; 2 57 1878; Calcutta, 1883; London. m А, сі i Paris pur c EE ocn 
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Provincial Architectural Societies. 


HE old craft guilds 
have been long 
dead. They suf- 
fered a natural 
course of disin- 
tegration con- 
sequent upon the 
enlargement of 
individual in- 
terests. They 

came into being for the protection of such 

interests. Much had to be sacrificed, it is 
true, where the common concerns of the 
many were involved, but as the safety of 
the individual and his personal opportuni- 
ties increased, the sacrifice became less and 
less, and finally disappearing altogether, 
carried with it the keystone of the guild. 

The ghost of a guild still lingers in the 

trades-unions and in the corners and syndi- 

cates of the capitalist. 

But those workers who are at once self- 
reliant and regardful of their particular work 
as being in itself an end are unlikely to seek 
any revival of trade-guild organisation. 
Societies which exist among those who 
follow the same calling are rather for 
purposes of recreation and good-fellowship, 
and any combination of powers which they 
may exert is towards the development of 
individual freedom and opportunity rather 
than towards their curtailment in any form. 
Yet we have lately in our own profession 
found evidences of this old desire for 
entrenchment cropping up in quarters where 
we should have least expected it. There 
is an effort, now and again recrudescent, to 
make architecture a close profession. This 
effort, when emanating from certain familiar 
sources, is, we think, largely artificial, and 
springs from a misplaced estimate of the 
value of a political opposition. But we have 
reason to believe that the principles of pro- 
tection are cherished by no small number of 
provincial architects, who feel the pinch 
occasioned by the intervention of the trades- 
man. We have heard practitioners in the 
county towns complain that where, in the 
smaller surrounding towns, they could once 


command a remunerative supply of work, 
they can do so no louger. Some one, may- 
be a builder, a plumber, or an auctioneer, 
now finds time to devote himself, locally, 
amongst more substantial avocations, to the 
pastime of architecture. Meanwhile, the 
legitimate practitioner goes on increasing 
his numbers in the larger centres. 

Then there is another thorn in the sides 
of these complainants. In a provincial 
town everybody knows everybody else, and 
social distinctions are consequently all the 
more sharply defined. A profession that 
carries weight with it has the power to 
render these distiuctions elastic. The doctor 
and the lawyer have the advantage of the 
architect in this respect. The former belong 
to the so-called learned professions; their 
learned capital may be but small, yet they 
can always obtain credit. If only the un- 
desirable builder and plumber could be shut 
out, argues our practitioner, cast forth like 
ballast from a balloon, I shall rise. 

When the Royal Institute of British 
Architects set about the foundation of pro- 
vincial societies in alliance with itself, hopes 
were entertained in the various centres that 
such a championship might bring about the 
desired reformation. Everybody was hurried 
into these local societies, in the expecta- 
tion that the undesirable man, so caught 
and bound by schedule charges, would 
cease to be a menace. We are inclined 
to think, however, that this class of per- 
son would take his obligations but lightly, 
and that while congratulating himself upon 
his professional advancement, he would con- 
tinue to cut his coat according to his cloth. 
The Institute has, moreover, ordained that 
every president of a provincial society is to 
become e- icio a Fellow of the parent body. 
Since every member in rotation is likely to 
occupy the presidential chair of the lesser 
local societies, there will be a wreath of bay 
for all and every one. What effect this un- 
earned privilege will have upon the prestige 
of the profession we are anxious to see, 

These honours, however, do not touch 
the question of protection, and it is asked 
at these local societies’ meetings that if 
not for this, for what are the members 


met together, and of what possible use 
can be an alliance with an influential body 
which does nothing to further so practical 
an end? The more chronic the ailment, 
the more sanguine is the sufferer of relief, 
and when some traveller in a patent medi- 
cine comes to his door prescribing registra- 
tion for this and all other ills, the patient 
begins to feel better at once. The Institute 
itself is largely responsible for this restless- 
ness in the profession. It at one time sailed 
very close to a scheme of compulsory 
examination, and has since excused its want 
of initiative by declaring that such a course 
is not at present expedient. It has, indeed, 
preferred the art of judiciously following to 
the science of leading. There was certainly 
much to suggest the wisdom of such an atti- 
tude. It is true that considerable enthusiasm 
was evoked among the students by the new 
examination for Associateship. They beheld 
in such a course a focus for much of the 
routine and information which they were 
acquiring in an office. But against this was 
arrayed the sarcastic opposition of many of 
the apostles of art. Much that was said by 
these dignatories was perfectly true, and in 
a manner unanswerable. The student was 
as much alive to their side of the question 
as he was to the other, but he was not un- 
naturally repelled by the priestly exclusive- 
ness in which the so-called memorialists” 
wrapped themselves. The examination has 
therefore met with success, although its 
prospects may not include that universal 
character with which it was the probable in- 
tention of its founders to endcwit. The one 
argument of the memorialists was perfectly 
reasonable. You cannot, they said, examine 
in architecture in just that quality which 

distinguishes architecture from building, and 
in promising a supply of guaranteed archi- 
tects you will be deceiving the public, or 
you will, at least, be confirming it in its 

primitive and erroneous conception of what 

the real article is. And their challenge was 

also perfectly fair. Make the examination, 

they said, one in building, and make it com- 

pulsory to builders and architects alike, and 

we will support you, 


This was some ten years since. Mean- 


- 
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while, we cannot help thinking that time is| Technical education has been one of the 
gradually solving the difficulty. To place | motive powers which have driven us back to 
an examination in the forefront without|a new starting point, and when this has 
due reference to education must always | matured itself examinations may have more 
be a mistake. London University, which | reasons by which to recommend themselves 
for years prided itself on this anomaly, in the applied arts. But even then they 
and existed purely as an examining body,|are unlikely to assume undue prominence. 
has had to give way before a progressive | France, with its many admirable systems for 
public opinion, and to become a teaching education, has no compulsory examination 
university likewise. The Institute does not|in architecture. We believe Spain is the 
teach, although it encourages architecture by | only country where the principle is enforced, 
offering a number of prizes for which compe- | and this, it must be allowed, is a precedent 
tition is invited. It is, however, in close | which can carry but little weight. 
touch with the Architectural Association,, АП this is, we are afraid, but cold comfort 
which in late years has become an important | for the provincial architect, who is casting 
and efficient school. Any examination that|about for immediate remedies to alleviate 
follows such a course of study as the Associa- | the ills of which he is so conscious, But we 
tion now provides is performing a most|can assure him that the reform which we 
legitimate function. It is true that the advocate is sure, if slow. As to the com- 
Associateship of the Institute can only be|petition set up by the quack practitioner, 
approached by the door of such examination, protection cannot stop it. The doctor and 
but the bitterest opponent of examination|the lawyer are protected, but the doctor 
can hardly claim that the Associate receives | complains of the prescribing chemist, of the 
any undue prestige in consequence of the medical officer to the sick club, and of the 
test to which he has been submitted. | promiscuous hospital relief; while the man 
It is surely a most desirable thing that| of law has many a little job appropriated by 
a self-respecting body should demand that | the accountant. 
all those seeking admission to its ranks | When the architect has fulfilled all his own 
should give some pledge or token that their | possibilities, the question of protection may 
interests are genuine and single. And if the | be more appropriately introduced. The 
captious and the careful refrain from dubbing | students with whom the future lies have 
the successful candidates architects upon |too often but small ambition, and this is in 
the spot, yet these have given such hostages |a great measure the fault of their principals. 
to fortune that the hope may be fairly| Yet seeing how few advantages the more 
indulged of their becoming architects some | remote provincial towns possess, compared 
day. The objects of the examination, which|with the parent centre, we think much 
are legitimate as they now stand, аге, іп our | might be done by the Royal Institute 
opinion, quite unlikely to extend themselves | itself. Merely to create these allied 
towards a universal application. The exami-|societies is not enough. They should be 
nation system, in all departments of life, has | visited, and kept in touch, and a new life 
been upon its trial for some years now, and|thereby brought into them and sustained. 


manner which could not be excelled eren by 

the Asylums Committee of the London 

County Council Lord Llandaffs Commis 

sion has stated the cost of the Welsh scheme 

would be 15, 406, oo0l.; competent engineers 

have estimated the cost at 23,878,000.. and 

33.843, 00l.; and the London County 

Council Bill, now before Parliament, pro- 

vides the amount of 18,100,000/, in 

of the same works. Мг, Shaw-Lefevre now 

tells us that all these people are wrong, and 

that the real cost of the Welsh scheme is 

only 10,032,000/. This figure represents Sir 

Alexander Binnie's estimate of the bare cost 

of the works. It includes nothing for law 

expenses, for accumulated interest, nor for 

pumping charges capitalised, and Mr. Shaw. 
Lefevre adds nothing when he tells us that 

this sum covers the real cost. When he turns 
to figures bearing upon the outlay involved 
in the Thames scheme, Mr. Shaw-Leferre 
suggests amounts which cannot be realy 
known until the appendix to the Report of 
the Commission is published. It would 
therefore be futile to discuss the hypothetical 
sums named, beyond making the remark that 
a capitalised sum is this time included for 
pumping charges, though law expenses and 
interest are omitted. Further, the altogether 
unwarrantable item of 500,000/. is inserted for 
making additions to the puddle walls andem- 
bankments, which the most competent eng- 
neers in the country declare to be unnecessary. 
By methods such as these, Mr. Shaw-Leferre 
endeavours to show that everybody is wrong 
but himself. Even supposing his hype 
thetical figures constitute an approximation 
to the actual figures to be disclosed here- 
after, the fact that interest is omitted isa 
sufficient condemnation, because the amount 
chargeable to the Welsh scheme is naturally 


its shortcomings have made themselves 


evident. Theart of passing an examination 
may be learned, just as may any one of the 
subjects which it includes. The candidates 


preparation for the examination is what 
demands inquiry, and this investigation can 
hardly be undertaken where no system for 
preparation exists. | | 
As we have already intimated, an exami- 
nation in architecture, which shall be a 
guarantee to the public in case of a candi- 
date’s success, and a refusal to allow him to 
earn his livelihood in the event of his 
failure, must meet with especial difficulties. 
The public, we may add, is already pro- 
tected against violation of the laws of health, 
and for much of the bad building executed it 
is the public who are responsible. Even the 
jerry builder knows what proper construc- 
tion is, but he has been called into existence 
to provide something which is cheap, and it 
is to his credit that he has not betrayed the 
trust reposed in him. | 
We have endeavoured to make it clear 
why we think there will be no Registration 
Bil. The one formidable hindrance in the 
eyes of its supporters is what they con- 
temptuously call the "art-architect, and 
their hostility to him is increased by the fact 
that, despite their contempt, his opposition 
has hitherto proved insuperable, In the 
rovinces often he is but little understood. 
Enthusiasm for his work is the antiseptic 
which has prevented his Position from 
erating into a cult. Enthusiasm has 
1-2 ed the conventional routine of much 
is 4 practice, and the artist is con- 
2. the creature of fads and senu- 


mental limitations. 


or thirty compartments, with the view of 


danger of inundation,” and of aiding cleansing 
operations. 
Lefevre rather avoids any detailed discussion 
of engineering matters, and devotes his 
energies to the presentation of figures in a 


Travelling lectureships might be organised 
upon the model of the University Extension 
movement. This, again, would create a 
demand for a local architectural . library, 
which, when found, might be supplemented 
from the loan library of the Institute. Some 
action of this nature would do far more to 
strengthen the position of the Royal Insti- 
tute in the provinces than an indiscriminate 
distribution of honours. 


very much greater than accruing in the case 
of the other. Until Mr. Shaw-Lefevre came 
forward as an authority on engineering, very 
few people knew the precise amount of his 
knowledge in this respect, and we fear his 
recent demonstration is not likely to add to 
his reputation as an expert on financial 
matters. | 


Tur passing last week by 2 


ЖУ 5 Select Committee of the House 

of Commons of the Bill pre 

NOTES. moted by the London County Council to 

introduce electric traction into their trum 

jene а еа к tem is, perhaps, the most important 
ва сон written a second letter to the | WY SYS ; PEEPS 


step recently taken in the practical use of 
electricity in this country. It means, x 
effect, that all tramways will now within 
short space of time be worked by electricity. 
London has been behind many provincial 
towns in the use of electricity. We bope 
we may take it that for the future the metro- 
polis will endeavour to lead rather uw 
follow other towns. The spasmodic use 0 
electricity for lighting in London is amusing, 
if it were not annoying, and it is to be hoped 
that not only will the system of 1 
tramways be municipal, but that it will 

increased, and give an impetus to the use 

electricity in many other ways in London. 


Times, repeating his illusory 
views with regard to water-works engineer- 
ing in general and to the Staines reservoir 
scheme in particular. He reiterates in a 
mechanical sort of way that "the puddle 
wall at Staines is less by nearly one-half 
than what is usual in such cases,” and plain- 
tively laments the intention of the engineers 
“to dispense with the middle embankment 
in future reservoirs." As Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
contends that there is no reservoir in England 
in any way comparable to that at Staines, it 
is not at all clear what he means by the 
phrase "what is usual in such cases.” 
Further, nobody has ever suggested 
that the alternative Welsh reservoir 
should be partitioned off into some twenty 


Mr. W. WiMBLE and MR. T. H. 
SMITH, as joint architects ДЕ 
prepared plans and designs 
the erection of a new Exchange eer 
about to be built for the members of the 
Baltic and the London Shipping EU 
—in lieu of the present premises in uan 
needle-street and Billiter-street. The fres 


The Baltic 


à : Exchange. 
preventing "wave action of the water, the 


[In his last letter, Mr. Shaw- 
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for some of the many conduits in the streets 
ficial feet, which is now covered by the free- | to be occupied by their new railway. As 
hold premises comprising Jeffrey’s-square, the Engineering Record remarks, Mr. Parsons 
Nos. 26 and 28, St. Mary-axe, and Nos. suggested something of the kind about nine 
23-45, Bury-street, that will be acquired or ten years ago, but nothing was done, as 
from the City of London Exchange Syndi- the Commissioners thought any action would 
cate, The new buildings, on a site of | be beyond their legal powers. This gentle- 
18,515 square feet, will include suites of|man has now received instructions to pre- 
offices upon the upper floors, with refresh- | pare plans for the work, which it seems the 
ment, sale, and arbitration rooms, and а hall | city authorities are disposed to regard with 
for public meetings in the basement story ; | favour. It would be highly satisfactory if we 
their cost, including equipment, is estimated | could add that similar favour were generally 
not to exceed 175,000/. It is calculated that | exhibited in London in respect of proper 
the new company—under style of the Baltic, accommodation for gas and water mains, 
Mercantile, and Shipping Exchange, will | electric cables, &c. When pipes are simply 
derive a net annual rental of 13,675/. from | buried in the earth, there is always an 
those portions of the building which they element of danger owing to the escape of 
will not need for their own occupation, and | gas, and the waste of water by leakage is an 
the entire property is valued by an eminent|important item which has to be paid 
frm as worth 440,000/, when erected. indirectly by the public. Moreover, much 
loss is caused to the owners of property and 
considerable hindrance is caused to pedes- 

“ trian and other traffic by the continued 
Аче 5 И to 22 upheaval of pavements and roads, which 


tution of Electrical Engineers last week. It might well be dispensed with. 

is astonishing that although storage batteries Ree eee eee eee Te 
have been manufactured and used on a large 
commercial scale for the last twenty years, 
our knowledge of the physical processes 
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site extends over ап area of 28,700 super- 


Mr. E. J. WADE read an im- 


Storage 
Batteries. 


THE Lodge, in Phoenix Park, 
which the Queen will occupy 

uring her approaching visit to 
Dublin, has its origin in the house erected 


The Viceregal 
Lodge, Dublin. 


Launceston — originally Dunheved, 
Swelling Hill, 
Llanstephadon—appertained from time im- 
memorial to the Earls of Cornwall, whose 
chief stronghold was at Launceston Castle, 
having been bestowed by William the 
Conqueror upon his half-brother, Robert, 
Earl of Montaigne, whom he created Earl of 
Cornwall. 
with the earldom, and it was subsequently 
annexed to the Duchy of Cornwall. Hubert 
de Burgh, who owned large estates in the 
county, was appointed governor of the castle, 
and sheriff, by King John. 
passed by grant to the Dukes of Northumber- 
land, as constables of Launceston. 
the Civil War it was at first garrisoned for 
the Parliament by Sir Richard Buller, who, 
however, evacuated the fortress upon the 
approach of Sir Ralph Hopton in command 
of the King's forces; Sir Ralph held it for 
some while, but surrendered in August, 1644, 
to the Earl of Essex, after whose capitulation 
it again fell into the hands of the Royalists. 
Then, in March, 1646, Colonel Basset sur- 
rendered the castle to Fairfax; during the 
Commonwealth the property was bought by 
Robert Bennet, at the Restoration it reverted 
to the Crown. 
castle is situated upon the summit of a steep 
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the 


and also as 


known 


Possession of the castle passed 


It subsequently 


During 


The keep of the ancient 


inv j i ‘ d f th 
шве уои еаресе rocky mount, partly artificial, at whose base 


flows the little river Kinsey. The mount, 
measuring 300 ft. in diameter at its base, 
and rising toa height of 95 ft., has a plat- 
form—93 ft. in diameter—on which stand the 
three wards, within circular walls; the 
central tower, built of hard blue stone, and 
entered through a low triangular arch, is 
32 ft. high, its inside diameter is 18 ft., 
and its walls are about 12 ft. thick. The 
lower courtyard is now a pleasure-garden, 
the hall, chamber, chapel, and modern gaol 
having been pulled down upon the removal | 
of the Assizes to Bodmin in 1858. 


state in which Faraday left it when he about 1750 by the father of the first Earl of 
completed his classical researches on Leitrim, ranger of Phoenix Park, which was 
the electrolysis of lead salts. Mr. Wade bought some years afterwards for the use of 
gave an interesting sketch of a theory the Lords-Lieutenant in lieu of their summer 

of | residence, Leixlip Castle. Two wings were 
but added by Philip, third Earl of Hardwicke, 


although his theory is strictly logical, yet the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1801-6; his 
complicated way in which he supposes the successors 1n office, the Duke of Richmond 
lead molecules to act, makes it appear very (1807-13), and Charles, Earl of Whitworth 
artificial, It gives one the impression that | (1912-7) erected, respectively, the Doric north 
the next laboratory discovery about what | Portico and new entrance lodges, and the 
goes on in the electrolyte will necessitate gouth front with its Ionic tetrastyle portico 
the giving of new properties to the molecules. and angle-pediment, after Francis Johnston's 
It reminds one of Newton's hypotheses about designs, with which the facade was subse- 


which explained apparently many 
the curious phenomena observed, 


the molecules which he imagined formed a quently altered to correspond. 
beam of light. Mr. Wade deserves great 
praise for the emphasis he laid on the rules 
that ought to guide the practical manufacture which the London County 
of these cells. He insisted on the import- Council are still considering 
ance of porosity and the free diffusion of the | the possibility of purchasing and preserving, 
acid throughout the cells. Theoretically, | shows a false front to the street, and that 
the plates ought to be able to take up the original front is, on the first floor, some 
from ten to twenty times their actual | 20 in. behind it, with the old carved pilasters 
bulk of electrolyte, and yet ought to be still in existence. The total cost of pur- 
fairly strong, In the subsequent discus-|chasing the freehold and putting the 
sion, Professor Ayrton pointed out the} building in repair will be 27,300/,, of which 
great commercial importance of the problem, | 20,000/. is the price asked for the freehold. 
He instanced the London Electric Cab| To this the Court of Common Council 
Company, which had been ruined by not|has agreed to contribute 2,5004, which, 
realising the necessity of never letting their| however, does not go very far. If the 
accumulators run down till their voltage fell | purchase be decided on, it is intended to set 
below r8 volts per cell. The company | back the ground floor only to the improve- 
which had supplied the accumulators guaran- | ment line, the upper floors remaining in 
teed to maintain them for three years pro-|their present position, and being supported 
vided they were never run down below this | оп cantilevers. The historic room on the 
limit. Unfortunately, the Cab Company did | first floor would be reserved tor the public 
not realise the importance of this until | benefit, but it is suggested that it might be 
irretrievable damage had been done to the | let to learned societies, &c., in the evening, 
cells. Professor Ayrton quoted some labora-|and thus a considerable recoupment be 
tory experiments which seem to prove that| effected, the room still remaining open to 
if cells were charged at constant pressure | the public in the daytime. The sum 
instead of with constant current, as is the | required seems а good deal, but we think 
more usual practice, there would be a con- | the object is worth the expenditure. 
siderable saving of time and an increased 
efficiency of output. 


Ir appears that this house, 
No. 17, 
Fleet-street. 


———— 

SoME apprehension is felt for 

Ec the stability of the castle keep, 

THE Rapid Transit Commis- which stands upon a lofty 

a a sioners of New York now have | mound where, it is stated, a subsidence has 
NEW be ... . 

7" an excellent opportunity of occurred that endangers the condition of ,the 


providing for the construction of subways entire structure. 


Aggass map. 


The manor and honour of 


In the course of clearing the 
ground for the erection of the 
new War Office buildings, the 


Old Whitehall 
Palace. 


foundations have been dug up of the house, 
No. 8, Whitehall, which was designed and 
built by Sir William Chambers for Lord 
Gower.* At a depth of about six ft. below 
the surface the workmen have found remains 
of what we take to be the former road which 
is plotted in Fisher’s large-scale ground plan 
of the Royal Palace of Whitehall, dated 


"1680," but surveyed in or shortly after 
1670. The road is now represented by 
Horse Guards-avenue and is delineated 
by Fisher as traversing the north side of 
“Тһе [South] Court, the "Court" of 
It extends eastwards, from 
the semi-circular “Palace Gate” to the 
“Pantry,” and the Great Hall," and so to 
* Chapel," and the " Palace stairs " beyond. 
The Palace Gate, next north to the 
Banquetting House, stands directly opposite 
the “ Foot Guard House” of the old Horse 
Guards on the main streets west side— 
where is now the south block of the Horse 
Guards. Fisher's plan marks, also upon the 
site we describe, the Wardrobe,” situated 
just within and on the north side of 
the Palace Gate, and abutting upon a 
long gallery which leads northwards to “Sir 
John Trevor's” lodgirgs, where is the open- 
ing into Whitehall-place. 


— ج ——— ا‎ 
ж Since known as Carrington House; pulled down in 
1886; see illustrations of the interior, in the Sailer o 
August 9, 1584. 
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ed THE Municipal Offices Com- ( 
Municipal mittee of the Bristol Town | pictured fact that he has divine consolation 
Offices. | Council have reported іп | оп his side. Among other works to be noted 
favour ot a site for new municipal offices are Mr. Fulleyloves "Arc de Triomphe” 
which seems of very doubtful suitability. It | (292) and his study of part of the Erechtheion 
is, according to a sketch plan sent to us, а | (319); Mr. Arthur Tucker's small but very 
long and narrow piece of ground between | artistic landscape study, “ Autumnal 
Colston-street and the open space where, as | Showers" (99); Mr. Orrock's " Ulverscroft ! 
those who know Bristol will remember, | Priory” (116) and “ Rottingdean from the that 5 pies the Discussion Section 
there has been a kind of long narrow garden| Lewes Downs” (534); Mr. Henry Stock's TW Aldwinckle, jun. oui ed Mesa 
or enclosure formed, with a monument at | small "Portrait" (269) of a lady; Mr.] Ventilating and Warming." 
each end of it. The proposed site is not | Yeend King's“ Wareham” (286), with the old | The Chairman said he had been asked 
only long and narrow—a bad form for com- | buildings bright in the sunshine; Mr. Cot- | SPecially to give notice that the second meeting 
: р І i . » of the Colour Decoration class would be held 
pact planning of any building. placed on it, man's Ancient Fort, Suffolk" (331), a fine on March 28, There seemed to be a fallins 
but for about two-thirds of its length the piece of colour; Mr. C. E. Johnson's fine and | off in the attendance at this class, and it was 
boundary lines are running together to а | rich landscape, Windsor, from Snow Hill” | difficult to understand why. The subject was 
sharp angle at the west end, which is still | (430); Mr. Dollman's exceedingly clever and Pie or adl 5 y | Lors 
worse for planning. If werememberright,also, |humorous study of the personages on а | chief subjects of their art should fail for want 
the site is partly on the side of a slope. It is] mail coach pursued by a highwayman, under | Of energy оп the part of students. After the 
central enough, and would allow a good open | the satirical title, “The Good Old Days” ге аЬ Mind ep to be read, he hoped 
view of any building erected on it; but to] (460); and Mr. David Green's broad fresh WIS 22 5 join names of student 
place a good building on it would be a diffi- | seapiece, “Flood-tide” (587). The upper| It was announced that the Land Surveying 
cult matter, whether in regard to planning ог | end of the East Gallery is occupied by a | class would commence on April ц. | 
architectural effect. The leading motive for | large collection of works by members of the E H. C. Corlette then read the following 
recommending it seems to be that of|Society of Miniaturists. Paper oR = 
economy in regard to the purchase of the land. The Decoration of Churches. 


communicated is rather at variance with the | donation of twenty-seven models and casts of 
foliage, &c., made for work executed by the 
late William Burges, A.R.A., by Mr. John $ 
Chapple. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to the donor, 
Мг. R. S. Balfour, hon. sec., proposed 2 vote 
of thanks to Messrs. Farmer & Brindley for 
allowing members to visit their Workshops on 
the roth inst. 
This having been agreed to, it was announced 


The Corporation would be wise to employ “Аза preface to all I may say in this paper, 
an architect as adviser in regard to the suit-| д.а АЗ most Londoners know, 115 Hie 3 you of one or two comic. 
ү. ‘te for th d buildi nhe Webster's “ Royal Red Book,” tions. First of all, it is the simplest thing in 
ability of any site for the proposed Dur ding, | «Red Book.” Kar уа : ' | the world to stand up and give good or bad 
as the two subjects, site and building, can "as it is called, is а kind оѓ | advice. But I cannot tell you anything new 
hardly be considered entirely apart from | London Directory for the upper ten thousand. | about the decoration of churches. This paper 
each other The publishers, however, propose to add а | may show you something of the way the sub- 

А pt. ject presents itself to my own mind. But noman 

I | new feature by publishing the names and ever learnt much from lectures, papers, talks 

| THE exhibition of the Institute | addresses of “prominent tradesmen of the except, perhaps, the suggestion of a few ideas. 
8 of Water Colours is on the metropolis" It appears from the circular, | We cannot possibly learn how actually to 
whole above the average. It calling attention to this, which has been 1. dud 1. D 

includes unfortunately, as usual, some of|sent to an architect who forwarded it to devise a scheme of decoration, and to do some 
those large, staring, and essentially vulgar | us, that in the eyes of the issuers of | decoration ourselves. It may be possible for 
works, such as “Тһе Lancers, 1900" (148) | this aristocratic Directory an architect is a | me to tell you a few thoughts that аге afloat in 

; find t d tral | “trad » TN : . |my mind about decoration. But theoretical 
which seem to fin acceptance and centra! | tradesman,” and is liable to receive a cir- and experimental design are one thing. А! 
positions at the Institute. It is true that {cular pointing out that the Directory has “а | least, design is one thing, and it, like every- 
this originally graceful dance has in modern | large circulation among the nobility and | thing else, has those two necessary sides from 
society degenerated into a romp, but the gentry.” The specimen copy of the classi- T y о Жы 3 . ha 
picture is an CARE OH, epg das ni fied list for this portion of the Directory in- philosophical problem, and you will realise 
qualities of artistic merit to atone for this. | cludes under one heading Architects and |that there are three stages in its life if it is to 
Two small and beautifully finished works | House Agents." We should have thought be of any use. There is its first inception. 
by the President (Mr. Gregory) deservedly | the publishers might have known better 8 T VV 2 
attract much attention—“ А Guard-room than this, from the mere fact that a consider- involves its application, so you pass on to find 
Dandy" (341) and Beggar Maid (345) | able number of well-known architects are some opportunity for its expression. The 
the former almost recalls Meissonier ; in the | included in their list of the“ nobility and on ck 2... 1 
latter an architectural erection, a state gate- | gentry.” Ше INOW. new idea conce dig teow 
: i — жа, чм : ы қ 5 

way with stone piers crowned 2 5 tion are most likely to be derived eger 
of white marble statuary, 18 admirably| yup ARCHITECT study of applications of ideas whose use am 
ted. Mr. Wimperis is quite at his URAL ASSOCIATION, value have been proved by experiment. Itis 
trea es led d A SPECIAL General Meeting of the Archi-| no more than to do in matters concerning 
best in three of his broadly-handled land- tectural Association was held on Friday | design just as you do when you go for a walk. 
scapes, of which “А New Forest Glade” (80) | evening, last week, in the Meeting-room of the | You lift your foot and take a step upon the en- 

is the largest and most important, but ай | Royal Institute of British Architects, at No. о, couragement derived from experience in loco- 
ee M h K ht h Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., the Presi- motion. Then you take another, but a dirferent 
are equally good. Mr. Josep ment Паз | dent, Mr. С. H. Fellowes Prynne, in the chair. one, and so proceed. To do no more than 
several fine landscapes distinguished by his | The object of the meeting was to consider the | read or hear about decoration, and not venture 
usual poetic feeling, a small one under the 5 „ the By-laws proposed | to try and do some digi ar is ше ШЕ 
; d | „ 11 i till in one valley an 
title “Ап Old Coach Road (484) is a most! "ro add the word ЖО УЛ ТЫМ : Ld ч 119 5 : Lm ате 
perfect little work both in reality of effect | taries" in By-laws 17, 21, 25, 30, 32 (in two | with its hidden ы: and flowers, when you 
and in the sentiment of the landscape. Мг. | places), 43, 48, and 51. will not walk over an intervening hill. 
F. Walton sends two or three carefully (The above alterations are necessary, as Mr. When I accepted your Committee's invita- 
Е а es from Sark. Мг. Pedder's D. G. Driver has been appointed Secretary by | tion to read a paper upon this subject, І had 
studied landscap | i the Committee, instead of Assistant Secretary.]|no idea what this involved. А very little 
«In the Reay Forest, Sunderland“ (486), is} By-law 38 to read Half-a-Crown instead ot reflection was required to assure me that lo 
true and careful study of Highland | One Shilling." deal with decoration under ordinary circum- 
dico In a higher vein is Mr At the end of By-law 16 add:—« Any | stances need present but very few real ditti- 
mountain scenery. і .  . 7 | Ordinary member elected between і ‘or it s to call for some 
Ж ffect entitled “ Evening ” | | January r|culties. For it seemed merely to ca 
Aumonier's solemn ећес : E B jand April 30 in any session shall pay а sum of | statement of my own opinions and preferences. 
(247). Mr. Wetherbee in “ Ebb Tide | (328), halt-a-guinea in lieu of one guinea as the sub- | But to speak about the decoration of churches 
duced one of those combinations of scription tor the remainder ot the then current | was to tread at once upon very debatable 

a меш landscape treated in harmony 1 іп addition to the entrance fee of two | ground, invite hostility, pleasant ош 
figures ; : е | itself but productive of little if it conten 
ке each other in which he excels, and| On the motion of the Chairman the proposals merely (or. propositions involving religious 
‚ іе, a melancholy sea coast with а | were agreed to without discussion, and the | conviction, or taste, which necessarily admit of 
* f a woman with her face | SPecial meeting then terminated. little solution by argument. 
seated figure и is both in feeling and The ordinary fortnightly meeting was then] So it was advisable to find other grounds 
hid in her hands, held, when the minutes of the previous ordinary | than taste alone, and to make them the base 
: breadth of style one of the most remark- | mecting were read and confirmed. from which to urge the desirability—in fact, 
5 works in the exhibition. Mr. Byam E Mes bo Drysdale and О. R. Goodman | the need—of decoration in our churches. Pu 
able | e “Тһе Outcast " (275), is effec- | ! „ elected members oſ the Association, | as artists, we are not very much of one mind 
Shaw 8 nee er theatrical, and the lowering and Mr. Н. C. Corlette having been reinstated | concerning the principles involved in design; 
tive, but rath : h h b | 
{ the man who has been ex- 
countenance 9 
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differ upon points of detail, though I hope not 
so much where essentials are the question. 
But, desiring to be courteous to your several 
points of view, I decided to avoid, as far as 
possible, any questions which are better not 
discussed on occasions of this kind. So when 
it became apparent that there were distinctly 
two broad aspects from which to view the 
subject, aspects which cannot be separated, it 
was inevitable that the course of the paper 
should be devoted largely to a series of sugges- 
tions of principle which should attempt, first, to 
show the intimate, the necessary relation of 
these two sides. Then, as far as possible, 
the natural course to pursue was to deal with 
each of these two leading ideas in continuation, 
and briefly take notice of a variety of matters 
in more detail. 

Let me now ask you to come with me and 
meet these general considerations. 

What are the larger ideas we should adopt 
in determining the relation that we must main- 
tain between one part of the decoration in a 
church and another ? This idea resolves itself 
at once into two general aspects—the eccle- 
siastical and the architectural. 

The first deals at once with the object of 
the decoration and with the subject it may 
represent. And these both may be satisfied by 
the choice of theme if figure work is possible, 
and the selection of appropriate symbols, 
whether they be chosen among those taken 
from animate or inanimate nature, or from the 
colours which themselves may speak much 
thought to those who have been taught to 
read what they may reveal. 

Next, architecturally, we are led to think of 


should be how the same order was observed. In 
the Jewish Tabernacle you haveitall. Readthe 
repeated description in all its details and you 
will see how the Outer Court was arranged ; 
how it stood related to the Holy Place ; and 


how these both were connected in idea with, 

but separated in office and function from, the 

Most Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. 
Examine not only the general arrangement 


of this Tabernacle, but also the details of which 
the whole was composed. You will there find 
a series of carefully ordered ideas. The screen, 
acting as a wall between the court and the 
region without that court, was composed of 
various materials. Excepting at the gate of 
entrance the material of the screen was a 
simple hanging of white linen placed as a 
veil between the posts. But at the gate or 
place of access to the court the material 
changed with symbolic intention, and was 
varied in colour. 


The three divisions of the Tabernacle were 


a presentment of many things. But for 
our purpose they showed what was to be 
the general ecclesiastical arrangement of a 
Christian church. And in it we have known 
from the earliest times those separate but 
related parts, the nave, the choir or presbytery, 
and the sanctuary. It would be interesting to 
follow out the ideas suggested by these 
thoughts, but that would lead us on to 
deal with those principles which are the 
foundation of all ecclesiastical and агсһі- 
tectural arrangements required in the plan- 
ning and design of churches It, therefore, 
must suffice that our attention shall be confined 
to the principles of ecclesiastical decoration 


whole. The power of the two found expres” 
sion far more effective in combination. 

The one resulting work of art, or rather 
nature, for its production was an act of 
nature, was as a voicing of the powerful 
spontaneity of utterance which that language 
expressed by the beauty of silent form and 
colour. It was man's privilege to speak so in 
days when simplicity and sincerity of aim were 
more to him than self-grafted, forced, and self- 
conscious art. The one work was architecture, 
the corporate expression of art as a unity. 
And the elements to be discovered in the com- 
position of this effort towards a unanimity of 
expression are to be seen in each branch of 
human skill, of whatever kind, that was called 
in to offer its tribute to this aim. There was 
the practical, the structural, the scientific, the 
engineering side by which some forms of skill 
were expressed. They were the display of 
sound common sense based upon careful obser- 
vation of natural static laws, the qualities and 
properties of materials, and the allotment of 
each in consequence to its proper place and 
function in the scheme. They were the ex- 
pression primarily of man's will under the 
guidance of his reasoning, thinking, observing 
mind. But reason and will alone do not pro- 


duce architecture—that is, art—in its highest 
sense. They give us building and engineering 
purely, simply. The entire resources of man’s 
being must be called in to aid if we are to see 
the manifestation of work which shall always 
appeal to the sympathies of other men. There 
must, therefore, beside the expression of his 
will and reason, also be afforded some scope 
for his imagination and his affections. How 


commonplace among us are the terms: “ It 
is cold and hard,” “it does not appeal to me,“ 
“it does not interest me," there's no warmth 
in it," “it lacks expression”! And others: 
“How  dignihed !" “what reverence !" 
" there's an air of sincerity and strength in 
this," “it is full of thought and is a clever 
piece of structure, of design,” what a 
sympathetic combination of colours!” “how 
well the lines group!” “what a sense 
of proportion!” Now what are all these 
things but the presence of a mental and 
spiritual element in what we see, which 
speaks to us innumerable things—thoughts 
and ideas, feelings, aspirations? They are the 
voices of unheard, invisible things appealing 


the manner by which that object may best be 
realised, and the subject be given appropriate 
expression in the field available. 

Our bare materials have been led on from 
their incorporate state after having been 
severed from their condition in nature, to 
other realms of usefulness in our service by 
the exercise of man’s skill. This skill has 
given them place in a building which is the 
result of thought, of design. The element 
of art has been introduced by that 
power of design, and to the capacities 
of will and mind are now to be added some 
expression of. those of the imagination and 
affection. Without these, from mere technical 
ability we cannot derive architecture, that 


we may derive from this source. And these 
chiefly appear in the fact that the decorative 
treatment was carried from the Outer Court to 
the Holy and Most Holy Places as a progres- 
sive development moving upwards to a more 
perfect expression in strict relation to the same 
increase in the solemnity of the ceremonial. 
This you will find was the case from noticing 
that the value and quality of the metals used 
differed in each separate part. Brass or copper 
was exclusively the metal] of the utensils or 
fittings in the Court, silver and gold in the 
Holy Place, and gold alone in the Most Holy 
Place. Again the curtains or hangings at the 
entrance to the Court itself and to the Taber- 
nacle from the Court, though having the same 


union of the arts which so pre-eminently 
appeals to us through the avenues of our 
emotional and imaginative faculties. And it is 
in decoration by means of colour united with 
form that we add those beauties which are the 
complementaries to all the preceding ingenuity. 
Without decoration in some form we cannot 
be satisfied. It is the sign of life, of fruition, of 
satisfaction, everywhere in nature. After every 
wintry death there is always a revival of fuller 
bearties in the spring for which we look with 
anticipating hope and joy. But sombre gloom 
is derisive. It weighs heavily, like a fog, over 
the spirit of happiness for which we always 
crave, and seek as a perpetual companion. 
Therefore, give men decoration which is not 
dull, and you may help them to be fresh too, and 
bright, and full of sympathy by the example of 
those associations in the midst of which they 
find themselves continually. 

_ We have been thinking of general considera- 
tions. And to these there must be some focus 
for all our ideas—some central point of 
interest, both ecclesiastically and architec- 
turally, which shall be the ruling idea to 
Which all others in the whole treatment shall 
be related. And it is only by keeping this 
principal idea constantly before us that we can 
effect a prevalent unity in the completed 
Scheme, Is it necessary to state in what 
position this central thought shall be? Where 
is the most important part of the church 
ecclesiastically? Where is it architecturally ? 
Is it not to be found in that portion of the 
choir which is known as the Sanctuary, the 
Sacrarium? The position of the Altar, or call 
it Holy Table if you will, surely this indicates 
the place where all the ideas, the thoughts, the 
aims, the aspirations, the complete attention of 
both clergy and congregation should be 
concentrated ? It is there that the most sacred 
part of Christian ceremonial is enacted. And 
it is within the immediate precincts of this spot 
that all the glory of art should be used to aid 
us іп appreciating the sincerity, the sanctity, 
and the beauty of ideal which is there 
Principally represented. If you would require 
Precedent for such a method, have you far to 
seek ? Go back to the beginning and see in the 


type of what the arrangement of a church 


colours, purple and blue and scarlet and 
white, for the ground, differed in richness from 
the hangings about the Court and the Taber- 
nacle proper. They were wrought with the 
cunning work of the embroiderer, having on 
them those figures of the Cherubim which 
afterwards became so important a motive in 
all early and medieval Christian art. Similarly 
were the same colours used on the veil 
separating the Most Holy from the Holy Place. 


appeal less forcibly, as principles, to you than 
they do to me, but I put them before you as 
matters worth considering, for having been 
brought in contact with them, they commend 
themselves to me as things eminently valuable 
as a subject to be thought about. 


The ideas here suggested may, of course, 


By colour alone we may have thoughts sug- 


gested tous. In hues of gold we see typified 
the security and undeniable truth of ruling 
principles: in blue the lights brought down to 
earth by the prophetic capacities of a search- 
ing imagination exercised under due subjec- 


tion ; in the red of blood the food of life, the 
power of human reason in fulland sympathetic 
exercise ; and in the whiteness of purged 
silver the purity of unselfish affection. And 
you will find that these colours and these 
metals with brass, or copper as it probably 
was, are the colours so often specifically men- 
tioned in the descriptions of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle. They all had their office, their 
set place, position, and meaning. 

The architectural design of a church is nota 
matter only of the inception and execution of 
iesthetic dreams. Architectural history neces- 
sarily covers a consideration of the causes of 
certain ideas as well as their execution as 
problems in structure, that is as works of 
building. In this aspect we are brought into 
immediate contact with what we may well 
consider the marvellous engineering skill of the 
medi:evals. And this skill stood not alone in 
cold and unsympathetic isolation. It was not 
exercised divorced from considerations of 
beauty. For the mechanical elements of 
design were inseparably wedded to the archi- 
tectural, and the product of the union was seen 


in the issue. There were the two parents of 


to us by means of every form of visible and 
expressive symbol. This is part of the mystery 
of things; so full of wonderment to those 
who see the material expressions of mental 
and spiritual things, and seek íurther for the 
foundation upon which they all rest. They 
show us that if we would understand and 
appreciate something of the scheme of nature, 
of which we are to play the leading part, we 
need look past the material composition of the 
substance of surrounding things, and seek in 
them, by them, through them, for ideas which 
reason alone shall never discover nor imagi- 
nation apprehend. It is the sympathy born of 
affection that will teach more to art concerning 
design than all our schools for the manufacture 
of unborn capacities. We have as architects 
to grasp, and act upon, the knowledge that it is 
necessary before all things in art to use our 
mind rather than our memory, our own obser- 


vations and not so much the catalogue in 
printed type or illustrated page with which the 
libraries are overfiowing. Avoid the fret and 
waste of incessant labour among books, and 
learn to be idie in order to think and dream. 
Go to the works in the library of nature. 
Creep about the mysterious piled walls of 
poetry and prose in stone and brick. Let us 
learn to design by the study of design, not by 
the unweaving of theories of supposed laws 
derived from original interpretations of natural 
suggestions. 

Let me now touch upon another aspect. It 
is necessary that in decorating a church we 
should subject our scheme to some one ruling 
principle—one which shall enable us to keep 
always constantly in view the effect we may 
desire to produce. And by effect I do not 
mean merely an effect from the zsthetic point 
of view, but, without disregarding this, from 
that of a creative impression. By a creative 
impression we should understand that one 
result the whole produces upon the responsive 
spectator. You know well enough how ex- 
ternals affect the mind and whole being of any 
one who finds himself confronted by them. 
And it is almost trite to say that we are ex- 
pected by each opportunity to express by means 
of architecture those feelings which are most 


one being always discernible in the composite | required by the end for which the work has 
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been begun. And so, is it not necessary that | But in England we do not see the floors of our 
we try first to make men feel by their surround- | churches as they do across the Channel. For 
ings that they are before a Presence which | we are wedded to the formal, long, depressing 
should at once call forth a reverent attitude of | line of fixed benches, or to ranks of cheap chairs 
mind ? Let us, then, have a breath of rever- | hustled together and screwed up to keep them 
ence first amid all the beauties you may devise. | quiet and in place. Perhaps in some respects 
With such an end in view it will be necessary | it is well so, for order is truly better than 
to avoid the theatrical, the striking, the bizarre | noisy muddle, though the long horizontal 
element in all decoration that may be used. lines of a bench certainly do not usually help 
It is not easy to arrange the various ways in | the architectural treatment asa whole. Chairs 
which this subject may be approached archi- | are better, for they are morein sympathy with 
tecturally ; at least, not if you try to attack the prevailing lines of Gothic art. Let us 
it by any orderly.method. Under the first | accept, then, the fact that for the present the 
division of the subject I separated it into two | greater part of every nave floor is to be per- 
leading aspects, and under the second of|manently hidden from view, except we wait 
those—the architectural—there seem naturally | and study it in the dips between the edgy waves 
to fall three sub-sections. of wooden seats. Then what have we left us 
Under the first of these we had better, | which may, without futility, be dealt with by 
perhaps, consider the treatment of simple|design ? There is the space about the west 
structure decoratively, that is, by the use of|end. Large it should be. Then there would 
such colour as may well be introduced in the | be scope for your energy and room for our 
necessary parts of the building, in the next, | feet, and we should not feel that commereial 
the application to that structure of a simple | considerations had overruled those of decent 
and partial scheme of decoration, adopting | order and dignity. There would be space 
largely only conventional pattern design, ог | for the font to stand free and unencum- 
diaper, and such like ways of introducing what|bered, so that it might speak what it 
is required. And under this heading might|may well say both by its use and the 
also be included the use of colour, sparingly, | beauty of design in which it may have been 
in the windows, on the floors, the roofs, and in | conceived. It would not then be hustled into 
the furniture. Then we might permit our- | a corner, which it is made to seek as a resort 
selves to be more lavish and think of а com- | as if it were a thing of comparative insignifi- 
plete scheme for a fully decorated church. | cance. Give it place, and give it dignity. Let 
But the two latter will probably lend them- | us show that by our treatment of it we know 
selves better to our purpose if they are not | its use, and respect the purpose for which it is 
treated quite apart, but as merging the one | required. 
into the other. There may be a porch or porches, and it 
But how shall we decorate our churches? | seems reasonable to suggest, if these are to be 
With what means, what materials, shall we set| paved with thoughts, that those thoughts 
to work? The list of methods is almost with- | should be related as introductions to those that 
out end. It may be of some use to survey the | shall be found within theinner doors. 
catalogues and venture any remark or sugges-| We are still dealing with the first idea—the 
tion that shall occur. use of simple materials, and for a floor there 
And for convenience I shall give you heads | are many such that are always available. The 
andisubdivisions, so that we may, to a certain | use of boards or wood blocks for the body of the 
extent, be methodical. Broadly, we have to church which is covered by the seating seems 
consider surfaces horizontal, vertical, on the | to be the suggestion offered by common sense 
slope, and on the curve. Such as, for for a reason already stated; but in the aisles 


work at this point, and, as a consequence, the 
work in the sanctuary should, in the same 
respect, differ from that in the choir. 

Before quitting the subject of floors it js 
natural that some reference should be made to 
the use of carpets or rugs, or both, in the 
sanctuary. These may be very beautiful ac. 
cessories, but they may be, they often are, 
hideous excrescences when, as is so often the 
case, they are ill chosen both for their pattern 
and colour. This trouble frequently happen: 
because, at the last moment, if yon are dealing 
with a new church, just before the dedication, 
some well-meaning person comes forward and 
offers to provide these carpets. A worthy but 
untrained churchwarden sallies forth and selects 
an expensive object, never thinking of what 
may be its ill-assorted relation to any other 
decorative furnishing which should be, though 
it too often is not, in the care and under the 
direction of one skilled man. This man ought 
to be the architect, the child of whose brain the 
whole work is. He looks at it as a whole, 
Hopes and designs for it as a whole, And 
when such thoughtless acts as these are com. 
mitted they cut his whole treasured framework 
across the spine, and his unity—by one deed 
of thoughtless generosity—becomes a broken 
aim, 

If we are limited to the introduction of only 
so much decoration as can be obtained by the 
materials of the structure, and the means usually 
adopted for their preservation, such as painting 
or oiling the woodwork, we already ae 
possessed of an ample opportunity. Say we 
were to use brick. Need all the bricks be the 
same colour? Need they be merely laid side 
by side, bed on bed, with no more thought 
than is required to set them truly in bond’ 
Surely not. If you have decided to use brid 
for your walls, it is, of course, possible to use 
it throughout for the piers, arches, and 
windows. But may we not provide a welcome 
contrast by showing the brick in the mass and 
plastering some of the detailed portions of the 
composition. Or the idea might be reversed 
and the mass plastered, leaving the details to 


instance: or passages, and for the choir and sanctuary | show the essential materials. And this use 
I. Flooring, and the things about the same | floor, something more interesting is required. | of plaster as a really beautiful material should 
level to be used as the furniture of a floor. It is not necessary to discuss tiles further, and | commend itself more to our minds if it has not 
2. Walls, flat, or with arcades and windows, | the many patent flooring materials may speak | already a very high place in them. Think 
in light and shade. for themselves to those who have experimented | what the Byzantines and the mediævals did 
3. Roofs, including wood or stone vaults, | with them. Some are inoffensive enough, but | with plaster, even when it was not coloured 
domes, open timber work. many are rather trying in their dulness so far | Especially in Belgium there are remarkably 
4. Light, natural and artificial. as colour is concerned, and lack of interest | fine instances of the value of plain plaster 252 
5. Furniture, such as the font, seats, pulpit, | otherwise. Plain stone flags, or a broad use of | finishing material for broad surfaces devoid of 
organ, screens, altar, reredos, &c. two, or at most three. different colours іп | actual colour hues. But is there no colour in 


6. Specially decorated parts of the structure. | any materials, either of these ideas can produce 

Under the heading “furniture” and “ deco- | happy results. But there seems to bea common 
ration” it will be possible to introduce any | fault among us by which we too much incline 
remarks about the second and third main to cut up the floor surface into little patches. 
divisions of that part of my paper which deals | We use too small a pattern, or, without апу 
with the purely architectural aspects of the | pattern, we divide the pieces into diminutive 
subject. parts which increase so largely the cost with 

Let us take the floors first. The unredeem-| no compensating effect; quite the reverse. 
able hideousness of the present-day encaustic | We derive this peculiar tondency, no doubt, 
tile with its bilious yellow “art shade, its pinks | from the influence which modern tiles have 
and blues that stare with such effrontery—these | exerted upon us. It would be preferable to see 
are, as a rule, too terrible to think of. They | the mistake made in the other direction where 
make your flesh creep when they cross your | the floor is concerned. It would help us to be 
line of vision, and send a dart of unsympathetic | rid of the analytical, the too logical and mental, 
clamour direct to the seat of all your positive | view of things, and urge us to quit the habits 
sensations. There is surely no reason why | оғ a fly and adopt by preference those of the 

lazed tiles for a floor surface need be so|eagle. We should be freer, more imaginative, 
grossly vulgar as they often are. Buttheyare| more comprehensive, in looking at things 
cheap. They may easily be procured. They|then. It does not do in architecture, or in any 
satisfy the untrained taste of those who demand work connected with it, to dwell too much on 
showy brilliance and cheap tawdriness іп | detail before a general idea has been conceived, 
place of quiet ease of colour and repose. They | so that some attempt may be made to work up 
leap at you when they should lie prone upon | to it. By following this method, details would 
the floor of which they should be а part, nota | be kept in place and always subject to the 
mere ruse to attract our eyes to the region of | effectual combination of the several parts. 
our boots. Above all things, in treating ај Any pavements in the body of the church 
pavement let us endeavour to keep it where it are undoubtedly best kept in relation as a 
is. Let it lie. Do not make it restless, not} unity. There should be some kinship both in 
too startling, like a thing ready to meet your | colour and design. They should not be dealt 
gaze half-way. It may be very beautiful, but, | with in the different parts like separate families, 
at the same time, if. coloured, the colours | each opposed in aim and idea to the other, and 
should not wrestle with each other. They | all the children pieces composing them 
may be many, but in ейесі they should be one. | quarrelling among themselves. 

The flooring may be of wood. But as wej Those, too, in the choir should bear some 
are thinking of the decoration that it is | link in their design which binds them in their 

ossible for us to get by a thoughtful method | relations on two sides—first to the nave and 
of dealing with it, it is not necessary to dwell} next to the sanctuary. It is consistent, too, 
at length upon the ordinary boarded floor, with the principle evident in the design of the 
except to remark that, if the woods were more | Jewish Tabernacle that we should increase the | interiors. 
easily available, it would be possible to discover | value, the beauty, the significance, and the] Itis quite unnecessary to do more than ji 
manya fine and quiet beauty in the various | rarity of our work as we approach the most | mark that the use of stone allows us (0 op 
textures, the grain, and the colour of several | important part of the whole undertaking. For every variety of treatment for internal оо 
varieties used simplyfas well-set boards. They | the sanctuary should be architecturally, as it is | tion. There is naturally a much larger 1 
might be polished or not. W ood, too, is better | liturgically, the most important centre of all] in the selection of materials. For we ен 2 
in northern latitudes for this purpose, because | our ideas; therefore it follows that we may | liberty to use the softer as well as the ha 


the play of light upon plain white surfaces ol 
ever varying tones of grey shades? In strong 
sunlight they take to themselves tones of pale- 
gold if the windows are glazed with clear 
glass. When the clouds are heavy the shades 
of colour deepen into transparent purple-grey. 
If you would study the use of plaster, there 15 
as Т have said, plenty of it, and of a variety d 
colours too, to be seen in the work of the 
medizeval Belgian architects. There you se it 
used in conjunction with the purely Gothic 
treatment, which was one of lines rather than 
surfaces, But if you would see it applied to 
other forms, go to those most interesting domed 
churches in the south centre of France. There 
it will be seen introduced in buildings which 
are remarkable for their simplicity a 
breadth—if they have not been too muc 
“restored.” They are churches, too, which a 
conspicuous for the idea of quiet strength whic | 
a large unbroken space conveys. An they 
contrast with the more northern work mes- 
tioned in being treated rather for surfaces than 
lines. They naturally provide an QO 
for using applied colour on those surfaces, 
of this I hope to speak later. А 
Then, again, аге we limited to brick, or Ps 
brick in conjunction with plaster ? с ] 
not. Externally, we may use any combina jon 
of materials which are able to make themselves 
offensive to the assaults of climate. But re 
not my intention to deal particularly with t | 
decoration of churches so much from this aie 
of view. The internal treatment is quite 50 A 
cient for one paper. But, naturally, P 
terior lends itself to other methods, an c 
subject to the control of different princip 
from those which rule the consideration 


it is not so cold as any form of flagging or tiling. | endeavour to express more thought by ош | stones without fear. And this provides an almost 
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with advantage be stained if of wood. The 
beauty of gold, that is, certain tones of yellow 
and orange, as a colour to be used as an open 
field of colour, all of us realise who have seen 
it in mosaic work. Blue, too, and red—the 
excellence of these we know as well. And the 
plain, undecorated ground is often, perhaps, 
more satisfactory than one which shows more 
evidence of design in conventional forms 
applied to it. Reserve in the use of colour and 
design is often a means of discovering better 
results than can be obtained by allowing our- 
selves a looser rein to fancy. It gives us 
breadth, simplicity, and dignity, as well as that 
much-needed quality—repose. And if we can 
be sure of these in our efforts we have already 
secured that which is most to be desired. Rest- 
less, fretting, disturbing combinations should 
most certainly be avoided. Abjure everything 
in schemes for decoration, which is more an 
endeavour to show your own cleverness than 
to make the thing beautiful for its own sake. 
The best works of the past were surely pro- 
duced more by unconscious than conscious 
efforts to do fine things. They were the spon- 
taneous products of a natural capacity. 

I have spoken about the walls of a church, 
but not of the windows in them. These seem 
naturally to suggest a few thoughts apart. 
For they introduce the important matter of 
light. And in this regard we have to think of 
two ways by which this essential property 
must be provided. By this I refer to natural 
and to artificial methods. 

Let us think of these broadly for a moment 
before touching the decorative opportunities 
they supply. There seem to be a few general 
principles which may be useful guides. 

With little internal decoration we can 
dispense with clear glass in windows to a large 
extent, and make the glass itself, by its colour 
and design, serve as an important feature in 
the decorative scheme. But if there is much 
colour and design on the walls and roof inside 
a church, we require plenty of light by which 
to see it. This principle the Byzantines frankly 
recognised. Again, in southern latitudes, 
where the light is brilliant and strong, a little 
of it is sufficient for practical purposes. And it 
is therefore possible—in fact, desirable—to use 
very deep hues of rich colour in windows 
where stained glass has been adopted. In 
northern climates, on the other hand, we cannot 
so well spare light, especially in smoky cities. 
So the tones of colour and the proportion of 
white to stained glass have to be studied care- 
fully, always bearing this idea in mind. 

Other factors in decoration are the position 
of windows, their height from the floor, their 
size, and their relation to the decoration, or 
decorated objects, within the building. The 
thought of prospect does not so very much 
matter,as the chief reason (or the use ofa 
window in a church is to admit so much light 
as is necessary under various circumstances. 
But aspect does matter a great deal. Especially 
is this so in hot climates. In these, a large 
east window, unless it be a studded field of 
very deep-toned gems of colour, is most un- 
practical. Suppose yourselves in the body of a 
church and looking eastwards. Over the altar 
and reredos there is a large, or even a small, 
window, designed strictly in accordance with 
the traditions of northern art. It is filled with 
clear glass; or with the most hideous of all 
things, cathedral tinted glass; or with stained 
glass,thin and weak in colour. If you can seethe 
sanctuary properly under such circumstances, 
and sit quietly without a positive feeling of 
irritation, you will be possessors of remarkable 
eyes. The most sensible, the most truly artistic 
thing to do would be, surely, to provide the 
actual light required by the use of side windows 
in the chancel, and to treat the east window, if 
any,asan integral part of the reredos, and to 
keep it in the same scale of colour tones if 
possible. This may not be an easy task where 
you are obliged to make translucent colours 
combine, in unity of composition, with others 
necessarily opaque. Obviously, too, in locali- 
ties where plenty of light is always avail- 
able, the windows generally may well be 
smaller than where nature is not so prodigal. 
The reason for considering the relation of 
windows to decoration I have already briefly 
urged, and some thoughts concerning their 
position and size have just been suggested. 
But what can be said about the height from the 
floor at which they will best serve their pur- 
pose? Here we have asomewhat troublesome 
question. And each individual building calls 
for its own solution of the problem. The 


unlimited palette of structural colours. How and 
by what means they may be combined must be 
left to individual taste. But in using them we 
should never forget the value of texture, the 
quality and nature of the tooling adopted in 
finishing the surfaces. For it is upon this 
detail that the beauty of stonework so largely 
depends. A rough surface in the masses, with 
a fine finish on details, makes a great difference 
in the ultimate effect, even if only one stone of 
one colour is used throughout. Different 
stones of similar colour, or rather other shades 
of the same colour, produce wonderful results. 
And it is gratuitous to speak of combinations 
of dissimilar colours, for it is an obvious 
method by which we may gain what is required. 
Brick with stone dressings, stone with brick 
dressings, stone surfaces with plaster details— 
either white or coloured, preferably with the 
ground chippings from the dressed stone—or 
plaster surfaces and stone dressings ; these are 
all familiar ideas. 

The roof or ceiling of a church, however 
simple the structure, may well be used as a 
means of obtaining much decorative effect. 
We are able to do this by various ways. The 
mere arrangement of necessary timber will do 
a great deal if it is done with thought, not 
merely by following the customary dulnesses 
of a puerile text-book on what is called con- 
struction. If you do not show your wooden 
roof structure as a part of the design, but 
cover it up with a stone or brick vault, a 
plastered ceiling of brick, concrete, or wood, or 
a boarded one, much can bedone with these. A 
stone vault with its moulded ribs should be 
beautiful in itself, even though the stone used 
be of the usual pale shades of cream or yellow. 
But need the ribs be the same colour, or even 
the same stone as the filling? And may we 
not sometimes use stronger, more positively 
coloured stones for a vaulted roof? If the ribs 
are of a different stone, or a different colour, 
from the filling, at least the colour of them 
should merge into the ground of which they 
are the structural support, so that they do not 
unduly stand forward from it as assertive 
streaks. The same ideas apply to the use of 
bricks as stone, when we think of them from 
the decorator's point of view. А plastered 
inner ceiling, whatever be the support that 
carries it, may be dealt with in many ways. 
But it is sometimes a difficult material to deal 
with except we are satisfied with whitewash, 
which is truly most valuable. The great need, 
though, in using plaster, if we wish to finish 
the surface in a colour over the whole area, is 
to find some satisfactory tempera medium. By 
satisfactory I mean one that will not readily 
perish on new plaster. Or else we must per- 
haps seek the remedy in better plaster. If we 
succeeded in finding this, it would be possible, 
without misgivings, to do some excellent but 
simple colour work by finishing in blues, reds, 
and yellows—or rather golds—instead of being 
so much restricted to the adoption of the safer 
white and cream washes, It would be an easy 
matter to paint the plaster, but tempera seems 
the more natural medium to use in colouring 
it. And it is less expensive in first cost, as well 
as for the labour and skill required to put it on. 

With a boarded ceiling there is a wide field 
open tous. We can paint or distemper it at 
will, with little fear of the results if the boards 
are, as they must be, thoroughly dry. I am 
inclined to think that we should largely discard 
the use of oil paint when we may, except as a 
preservative, where decoration is concerned ; 
especially in cities, where oxidation rapidly 
alters its colours. I am referring more par- 
ticularly to cases such as those we are at 
Present considering, that is, where the only 
decoration we may introduce must be a part of 
the necessary finish to some simple work. One 
reason for my saying that we should avoid the 
too frequent use of oil paint as a finish is 
because tempera, if properly used in a safe 
Position, is more permanent. It retains the 
original brilliance of its hues longer, and they 
possess а more beautiful and transparent 
quality, like the freshness of water-colours 
almost, when used asa ground to cover large 
surfaces, But for highly decorative work and 
Pictorial work, which is part of some decora- 
tive scheme, let us use every medium, every 
means by which we may with most security 
and success obtain the end at which we aim. 

The roof, the vault, or the ceiling of a church 
—«all it what you will—affords one of the best 
opportunities for simple decoration in colour 
that we can find. There is no need to make it 
always white. There is never any excuse for 
permitting it to be varnished, though it may 


character, the type of architecture imposed by ! 


conditions, largely decides such a point. For 
in a small country church they would not be 
placed so high up in the walls as in a building 
designed for a town, since the building should 
always reflect the character of its surround- 
ings within certain limits that I need not 
mention. The windows in a town church 
approach the sky in search of the light which 
cannot be so well secured at lower levels. 
Consequently we are led to consider our 
decorative attempts subject to these altering 
conditions. Shallow saucer domes like those, 
say, at St. Mark's, Venice, are best lighted at 
their springing level, but deep egg domes are 
most effectively illuminated from the top after 
the manner of the Panthéon at Rome. The 
whole value of the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral as a decorative opportunity is lost 
internally because of its lack of an efficient 
eye. And where domes cannot receive a 
direct light by either of these methods they are 
likely to prove unhappy expedients so far as 
their decoration is concerned, though the 
difficulty may largely be overcome by allowing 
the windows near them to be filled with white 
or silver-toned glass. 

It is necessary to attempt a few suggestions 
concerning the introduction of artificial light. 
And by artificial light I allude to that which is 
required to enable a congregation to see 
clearly. Тһе questions concerning ceremonial 
lights do not call for any detailed reference in 
connexion with the decoration of a church. 
But where it is the practice to use such lights, 
itis certainly necessary to treat them as per- 
manent elements with which any other 
illumination should not interfere. In dealing 
with artificial light several important things 
must be considered. The positions in which it 
shall be placed, the nature of the light avail- 
able, its power, its golour, its height above 
the heads of the assembled people—these are 
the principal matters with which we should 
have to deal. And let us be careful to remem- 
ber that artificial light may make or mar any 
decoration that is to be seen by its aid. If the 
fittings are bad you presenta permanent defect 
to the building seen by daylight. So it is well 
that they should be carefully designed. There 
is a little room for improvement upon the vulgar 
commonplace stock patterns always available. 
But the truth is that all these fittings, as well 
as other furniture, should be expressly de- 
signed and made for the building in which 
they are to serve. They may be simply 
wrought and coloured, or, if the general archi- 
tectural accompaniment demands it, they should 
be more rich in both respects. 

Now the position for several points of light 
is not always easily decided upon. There is, 
however, one thing upon which, no doubt, all 
of us have a very positive feeling, and that is, 
that the lights should never be hung in a 
string down the centre of the nave. It ruins 
the architectural effect, it entirely destroys the 
dignity of the sanctuary, it blots out the altar 
and reredos, and it is not, practically, the most 
desirable position, for, further than those 
objections already stated, this method is not 
the most satisfactory way of equally distri- 
buting the ravs. If there is an arcade the 
happiest position for brackets is on the east 
side of each pier. This to a certain extent will 
light the building without our being compelled 
to see where the light comes from, especially 
if some form of reflector is used to throw the 
rays forward towards the centre. But if 
there are brackets on piers or on side walls, 
it is necessary to keep the width of the 
nave, that is, the distance across from 
point to point, wiihin certain limits. Stan- 
dards are sometimes adopted as a method 
of securing ап equal distribution, but 
they are objectionable for reasons that will 
follow in considering the height at which the 
lights are best fixed. There is another course 
that may well be followed, and that is to use 
pendants. These, whether hung out from the 
walls or directly from the roof, seem the least 
objectionable idea. For with them we can 
distribute the candle-power as we will, and 
they may be regulated in height from the 
floor. A useful practical position for pendants 
is about in a line centreing over the seating 
space on either side of the middle aisle. Any 
decoration on the walls or roof is little 
obscured by the glare from them in such a 
situation. 

Of the various kinds of artificial light now 
available two are most commonly used ; these 
are electric light and gas. Of acetylene gas 
I cannot say anything, as it is only a new 
product comparatively. Candles and oil-lamps 
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as general illuminators do not now command 
very much respect for several reasons, so it 
will be sufficient to confine any further remarks 
to the two kinds at first mentioned. 

Electric light appeals to us all because of 
the many chances it gives of lighting a place 
beautifully as well as effectually. Its colour, 
though rather white and cold as a light, 
interferes but little with the colours in any 
decorative work—unlike the strong yellow 
of oil lamps which combines with and quite 
alters the Hues in painted work. But I find 
from experience that the chilling feeling of 
electric light, always exaggerated by the use of 
white shades and reflectors, can be toned down 
so as to be quite like a lovely mellow ray of 
sunshine by using polished copper reflectors. 
An objection to the use of electric light is its 
piercing glare. And you can dispose of this 
trouble by breaking up the rays, and by care- 
fully selecting the situation and height of the 
lamps. One way to combine the use of copper 
reflectors with an effort to multiply the rays in 
a pendant is to put an inverted saucer-shaped 
reflector over the lamp, and from this to hang 
by slender chains a cut-glass bowl close up 
under the lamp, with the whole surface facetted 
so that it looks like a transparent cup of 
diamonds. 

In speaking of gas for the purpose in view 
my reference is to incandescent burners. And 
if these are used there is little to choose between 
it and electric light, so far as their relation to 
decoration is concerned. Gas is a slightly 
warmer-toned light than the other. But in 
candle-power they are nearly equal. 

There is another idea that we need to con- 
sider before quitting this immediate subject. 
It is, too, one which affects the whole character 
of a decorative scheme and of an architectural 
composition, as much as the comfort or pleasure 
of any person who looks at these by artificial 
light ; and it also belps to give dignity or suggest 
depression to everything that takes place in the 
building. And this is the level above the floor 
at which the lights are placed. Keep them 
too low, and they will blind your eyes to all 
things else, and make tbe interior seem mean, 
small, and circumscribed. Lift them well up 
at least 8 ft. above the average level of your 
eyes, and the building is transformed at once. 
It becomes open, capacious, free. It has an 
air of easy repose, and its size you apprehend 
because that which kept you in oblivion now 
teaches your open eyes to see. 

In a church there are several objects neces- 
sary for its complete equipment. These we, as 
a rule, think of as the furniture. And if the 
person who has designed a building is not 
privileged also to design or select all the fur- 
niture that is required, he may at least hope 
that his opinion will be sought regarding it. 

He conceives the church as one whole, com- 
plete with its decoration and furnishing, and if 
he is not permitted to have a voice in the 
scheme of colour and type of design to be 
adopted in everything down to the carpets 
on the sanctuary floor, it is impossible 
that the building can be made a com- 
plete work of art architecturally. To deny 
him this satisfaction would be the same 
as to ask a painter to make a picture and 
say that he is not to do more than group the 
several skeletons happily; and that any 
untrained ignoramus is quite able to put all the 
life and soul into the fcatures of the bony faces, 
and clothe the bare limbs with decent, if not 
suitable, garments. m 

Yet silly as it may seem, this is frequently 
done by very well-meaning, but ill-advised, 

eople, whose ardour so much outruns their 
discretion and their capacity. Now what is 
there that we may speak of as the flesh, the 
mind and the soul of architecture? Surely 
these are to be found in the mouldings, the 
carving, the colouring, and the furnishing. Is 
not decoration, then, in nature, always the 
&nish to perfect structure? It is almost an 
offence to suggest such an idea, for the notion 
is apparent to the veriest child that will use its 
mind with its eyes. Therefore let us first have 
sound and well-studied building. And let us 
design it, always bearing in mind that the 
bones are to be in time clothed with a covering 
beauty—a beauty which shall never hinder nor 
interfere with, but rather express and more 
fully interpret, all that other beauty of which 
it is the completion. But what are some of 
these things grouped by us all under the term 
u furniture” ? We know them well enough. 

"d ke of clearness name at least 
Let me for the sa 

e of the more important among them. 
Somewhere at the west there is the font, and 


then in the body of the building the seating. 
The pendants and brackets for lighting 
the place have already been mentioned. Then 
in connexion with the chancel there are the 
stalls in the choir, the lectern, the pulpit, a 
litany desk, perhaps some screens, and the 
organ. These have to do with that part of the 
chancel commonly referred to as the choir. 
The altar rails separate it from the sanctuary, 
in which is the altar itself. And within the 
same division are the sedilia, credence table, 
and piscina. Most of these particular things 
are considered essentials, ecclesiastically and 
architecturally. However, as I have said, in 
neither sense can the building be considered 
complete unless colour has been introduced, 
and that not only upon such furniture as these 
represent. Mouldings and carving we can 
omit entirely, but not colour. It is, of course, 
inevitable that it should be there in a modified 
way, because all materials possess it naturally ; 
but it should be there by design as well as by 
occurrence. 

Now, frankly, I do not quite know how to 
say anything helpful about the design and 
decoration of furniture. It is a:simple matter 
to string together the customary phrases 
which are the stock-in-trade to be doled 
out as things at which we should aim. 
The best thing to say seems to be—go and 
look at work that has been done both in 
the past and the present. But for your con- 
venience 1 have brought here this evening a 
collection of studies of old work. Among 
these drawings you will find studies of much 
of our beautiful English work, and there are 
others which will enable you to compare and 
contrast these with Belgian, French, and Italian 
work of different schools, There are also 
examples of the design and decoration of 
floors, walls, windows, roofs, and furniture in 
those various media which the artists of the 
past had made so completely serve all their 
aims and all their‘efforts to express their fine 
ideas. 

The use of woven stuffs of all sorts in the 
decoration of churches is much in need of 
revival. I do not mean at all to say that this 
revival has not been tried. Far from it. For 
it has ; and in the still too few cases where the 
art of the weaver has again been introduced to 
serve the needs of the Church much interesting 
and beautiful work has been done. I would 
repeat the suggestion that you should think 
about the Tabernacle as a typical instance of 
the unity of order and arrangement pointing to 
a unity of worship, and also to the unity of all 
labour. For see how the crafts joined hands 
under the direction of the appointed skilled 
artificers, and made a whole that was related 
in allits parts both as to idea in ritual, cere- 
monial, structure, and decoration. It is the 
example the church should follow in each 
respect. It points to the need of every man 
and each man'sspecial capacity, but each acting 
in order, according to his faculty and the place 
he fills. It shows the mutual dependence of 
the arts. And the solution of many of our 
present difficulties depends upon the satis- 
factory application of this principle to the 
ethics of labour. 

There are many instances where tapestry 
has been used with excellent results as a 
means of decoration in churches. In the 
cathedral at Ferrara some remain suspended 
between the pillars of the nave beneath the 
arches of the arcade. At Beauvais, in the 
cathedral too, the same means has been 
adopted as a hanging wall decoration. Though, 
beautiful as most of these pieces are, we may 
wish that they had been hung with more 
thought and some intention of arrangement. 
In the chapel of Exeter College, Oxford, the 
same material is used as a kind of decorative 
panel placed against the wall close to the 
chancel floor level. Now why may not this 
method of decorating churches be more used ? 
It is a means by which permanent coloured 
work may be introduced, though it mav 
with some force perhaps, be urged that 
equally good results can be obtained 
by methods which do not involve the 
exercise of so much highly skilled capacity. It 
need not be always so costly as it now is if its 
use became more general. And we are not 
obliged to use figure work in all tapestries, 
But I am inclined to think that such a material 
should be used rather sparingly. Asa hanging, 
say, behind the font, as a panel in a reredos, or 
as а frontal for an altar. It would look very 
fine, too, as a curtaining round the walls of 2 
sanctuary. By tapestry we should mean real 
tapestry, not the sham material of the whole- 


sale furniture mart. And, above all. in Using 

it, we must insist on having good colour, real 

colour, not dark, morbid heavy shades, not 

feeble tints ; but bright, cheerful tones taken 

from the hints of flowers, or jewels, or sunlit 

clouds. Of course the introduction of woven 

stuffs as a means of decoration should nut be 
used so that the building shall appear to be a 
mere exhibition of millinery. There may be 
uses, too, for other woven stuffs. Those large 
curtains hung in big folds with fine simple 
lines of curve which are to be seen asa feature 
of many a western entrance in Italy are sug. 
gestions of what might be done even in 
England. They look delightful on a hot dav in 
the South, and merely to see the slightes 
breeze move them, as the hot air struggles into 
the cool church, is very comforting. There was 
one in particular, hung in the large west door. 
way of St. Anastasia at Verona, which alwarz 
gave me intense pleasure. Its great sun-stained 
orange folds swaying under the tympanum of 
the acch, in which there was a delightíul piece 
of figured fresco, formed the one decorative 
attraction in the midst of a great unfinished 
blank brick wall. 

Where we have most adopted a kind of 
curtain hanging in England is in the dos 
and the wings or riddles hung behind an altar 
to take the place of any more elaborate work, 
such as a reredos. Many beautiful etfects have 
been obtained by this method. It isa simple 
one and need not be at all costly. And the 
number of materials that can be used for the 
purpose is almost unlimited. We need not use 
rich brocades of silk or velvet ií we have not 
the means at our disposal which will procure 
for us the very best in these stuffs. For it 
should always be borne in mind that good 
material of its kind, however quiet, however 
simple, should always be used in church work. 
It is an offence, an insult, to offer for use there 
anything that is a cheap and vulgar makeshiít. 
If the parish whose servant we are for the time 
being cannot give richly, let them give well, and 
let us provide plain, unfigured, coloured. ot 
uncoloured hangings which shall be an honest 
acknowledgment of the condition and capacity 
to give of those who are to use the building. 

Curtains, too, may be used in place of wood 
screens with good results if well hung and well 
chosen for colour. 

In much modern work we may find a 
large and interesting series of cases where 
various fabrics have been used in different 
ways. These materials naturally retain their 
colour and freshness better in places out oí 
London. But they are a convenient mean: 
by which bright and cheerful decoration may 
be obtained. 

There is one thing further. Be very careíul 
about the altar frontals. They become part of 
a decorative idea, and should therefore be 
designed in keeping with it. | 

There is much room for improvement in 
embroidery. And each of us can help in this 
by watching over its production from the 
making of a design and the choosing d 
grounds down to the selection of the kind and 
colour of the threads, silk or other, or the 
texture to be obtained by the character and 
direction of a stitch. 

Again there is the subject—a most important 
one it is, too, which requires much fore 
thought—What shall be the colour scheme in 
relation to lightness and darkness by which 
the impression or impressions at which we aim 
shall be produced? Shall it evoke a bright 
cheery, and hearty response of delight in ow 
surroundings? Shall it make us full of joy n 
the freshness of lovely beauties of colour and 
form, or must we submit to some sombre gloom 
full of suggestions of pessimistic distrust : 
Does the situation, does the climate, the inten- 
sity of light, or the soft mistiness of its sup- 
pression, permit us to use safely an abundance 
of bright or deep-toned colours, or of whites of 
greys? For broad groundwork we may select 
trom a large variety of tones of some few 
colours. A blue or a gold ground in mosaic 
work is the traditional course to follow. But 
in cities of the North we need develop «the: 
methods than those proved of so much m 
by Southern experiment. And it seems natur 
to suggest that a white mosaic ground wet 
be a useful one, especially for buildin 
in large towns where the light is rather Ice. 
The necessary warmth and brightness could d 
introduced in the decoration upon this grout 
In any case, whatever may be the ground ae 
select for a particular situation in order : 
secure the possession of a cectain dennite be 
ing in the whole work, you cannot do bet 
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than take all the suggestions you can gather 
from old and new attempts. Drawings by other 
men can tell you but half-truths of the effects 
they see and the impressions they receive. It 
also is not possible for me to suggest what 
colours are likely to meet your need. Noone 
man can satisfy another’s taste in such matters, 
and only personal experience or experiment 
can help to decide such questions. 

These thoughts seem naturally to lead us 
forward, sothat we shall turn our attention to 
decoration as it may be used when applied as 
a partial scheme. This would mean that we 
should use very little figure work, but mostly 
conventional patterns or moulded and carved 
work coloured ; and they also introduce ideas 
of a comprehensive treatment of the whole 
building. 

Now I will take this part of the subject in a 
similar order to that observed before. We shall 
then deal with the glazing of the windows, the 
treatment of walls and arches with or without 
moulded forms, and next of roofs, ceilings, or 
vaults, It will be quite sufficient to say a word 
or two about these only, for usually the fur- 
nishing of an ordinarily well appointed church 
is decorative in some degree. 

Windows, and the glass in them, have 
always been most valuable as a means of 
decorating, or destroying, an ecclesiastical 
building. They can give us the most beauti- 
ful colour it is possible to get by any artificial 
medium ; for their brilliance approaches most 
nearly to that of the loveliest jewels. Perhaps 
this remark should be qualified. For when 
the most hideous possible colours that can be 
discovered by diseased ingenuity are put into 
windows, and the natural clearness and bright- 
ness of even these feeble apologies for beauty 
is deadened and made semi-opaque by the use 
of applied paint, then we know to what a 
degradation the sense for colour has fallen 
among us. The pure translucent colours of 
stained glass, have qualities which send a thrill 
of delightful sensations all through you. To 
see things beautiful makes us happy with a 
happiness we cannot explain, but it makes us 
reverent, and silent, and thoughtful too. 

If stained glass is to be put into the windows, 
we should fight hard against the prevailing 
custom of introducing into one building a 
mixed collection of samples, good and 
bad, by a variety of designers. Let there 
be a unity of idea throughout the 
whole series connecting them together as 
subjects, as colour schemes, and in the general 
principle of their treatment as several related 
designs, It is quite possible to accomplish this, 
even though the first window may be inserted 
years before the series can be completed. But 
whatever is done let the work be stained, not 
painted, glass, and let the design be strictly 
decorative, strictly conventional, strong in line, 
flat, having no pictorial shading and never a 
shadow. Works of decorative design should 
never be realistic. Pictorial representations 
may so far approach realism as the limit of 
their necessarily conventional processes will 
allow. But decorative and pictorial work are 
distinct in their aims, their uses, and their 
methods, and let this ever persistently be 
recognised. It is not for me in a paper of this 
kind to attempt to discuss details of composi- 
tion, even if it were within my province of 
Capacity. Such a course as this would be 
natural in a paper on stained glass. But my 
purpose is to endeavour to show that the im- 
portance of all particular ideas, all special 
media, in one decorated building is relative, 
and that the attempt of a general supervision 
should be to keep each designer in any craft 
In proper subjection to the one object of the 
whole scheme. 

It is a pardonable failing in us that we all are 
liable to think that our own pet and especial 
gift із the one redeeming glint of real bright- 
ness in a clouded sky. But what would be the 
Value of any lighting rift if it were alone with- 
out the companion colours of all the earth and 
sky that you might see? Such an idea is un- 
tenable. Let each brother craft or sister art 
take its place, for each has a place that cannot 
otherwise be filled, so that the union of all may 
give us again the опе art which is called archi- 
tecture, 

It we are allowed to add applied decoration 
to the walls and arches, let us keep the same 
Principle of unity always still in view. And 
this unity is possible best when we do not, as it 
were, riddle and worry all surfaces with some- 

ing which calls for notice. To keep a common 
groundwork and to show plenty of it will help 
to give a continuity to the prevailing idea of 


your scheme, or else subdue the ground and 
connect the related parts with a covering 
pattern or diaper. The two methods combined 
aid each other. The restfulness of a plain field, 
either of white or in colour, with but little 
applied decoration, helps to counteract the 
restless activity of thought apparent in the 
intricacies of meandering scrolls, or the repe- 
tition of one idea in spotted diapers. This is 
but another way of saying take care of the value 
of your contrasts as well as of the arrangement 
of lines, the contours of form, and the quality 
of colour. It is a pity we do not more 
realise to what extent we may well omit all 
moulding and carving if colour on the flat is 
taught to take the place of these. But it should 
take their place not as a hypocritical mimic— 
that would savour of theatricism—but rather as 
a substitute frankly acknowledged in the 
methods by which it is introduced. 

However we may decide to act in detail, let 
us follow the principle already suggested and 
observe the uses of subjection and accentuation 
both in detail and in the general treatment. 
Above all, keep the unity of the two architec- 
tural, and the three ecclesiastical, parts of the 
building a patent fact. And, at the same time, 
let the beauty and value of the work in the 
chancel exceed that in the nave ; and in the 
chancel concentrate your best efforts upon the 
treatment of the sanctuary as distinct from, 
though contiguous with, the choir. With re- 
gard to the rooís, ceilings, domes, or vaults, 
much that I have said concerning the walls 
applies to them. But as they are more removed 
from the ordinary eye-level they call for a 
larger vigour and breadth of handling. Notice 
how clear, how definite and firm are the lines 
of design in the pattern work from St. Anas- 
tasia in Verona, St. Alban's Abbey, and 
Chichester Cathedral. Іп painted figure 
subjects the same simplicity and readable 
clearness—lucidity—must prevail. The theme 
may call for the representation of few or 
many figures, but never in good work 
is there a single unnecessary one intro- 
duced. The endeavour is rather to compress 
the thought by elimination than to expand it 
by overgrown profusion. In the mosaic 
schools of the East and of Italy it was the 
same. Consider the self-repression, for the 
sake of clearness, that is evident in the decora- 
tion of Sta. Sophia and St. Mark's. Frequently 
there are simple figures set alone upon the 
ground work, having little or no connexion with 
each other in design. They depend for their 
relation upon the idea which their attitude, 
position, and grouping suggest. Be epigram- 
matic, speak a volume in a sentence, give a 
life’s history in a sonnet—that is the aim and 
the attitude that literature suggests to design. 
And design requires, before all things, an 
exercise of repression, restraint, selection ; and 
if it has not passed through the crush-mill of 
your own merciless criticism, it will not stand 
the test of exposure to the views and tastes of 
other minds. 

Some of the drawings here this evening will 
show you that I have been uttering only the 
commonplaces about what has been observed 
by others in the past. For the work of the 
present, you know well how it attempts, or 
does not attempt, to follow the same principles. 
Among the studies hung round the room 
you will find these ideas largely supported 
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predecessors after much experiment. No good 
work was ever the act of one effort alone. It 
took years of the thought and work of many 
men to make it possible that the monuments 
of Byzantine and medizval skill should be 
executed. And so will things continue. 

I now invite your criticism of my suggestions 
—in fact, I ask for it because it will, I know, be 
useful. If you do not agree with them please 
say so, for it will help me to think them over 
again. lf you leave me to hold some of these 
opinions alone it will be a satisfaction, for it is 
pleasanter to me to struggle with a minority 
than move with the flood of an agreeable 
multitude streaming on another course.“ 

Mr. Corlette, at the conclusion of his paper, 
sad he was surprised to hear that so few mem- 
bers of the Association were taking up the sub- 
ject of colour decoration, or belonged to the 
Colour Decoration Class. His inclination to the 
study of colour received a great impetus as the 
result of his membership of Mr. Weedon's 
water-colour class, For the sake of architecture 
and all that that involved he hoped that more 
students would take up the study of colour. 


The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 


said that he felt, whilst agreeing with the senti- 
ment of the paper, the subject had been treated 
in a rather too universal manner, and that Mr. 
Corlette had dealt with too much at one time. 
It would have been better to have taken a detail 
of the subject, and fully considered that. He 
rather expected Mr. Corlette would have dealt 
with the subject more from a purely decora- 
tive point of view—that was to say, with roof 
and wall treatment. He thoroughly agreed 
with the first sentence in the paper as to the 
value of practical experience ; but it must be 
the experience of artist and architect combined. 
In these days men were feeling their way back 
into decoration again, as had been seen at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, where there had been made 
an attempt to get the best result, although in 
that particular case the attempt had been a 
failure. The great wish of artists to get the 
best work was sure to make itself felt, and 
would show good results gradually ; as, in fact, 
it was doing at St. Paul's, where the recent deco- 
rative work has shown improvement, though, 
unfortunately, stil] of an experimental character. 
St. Paul's Cathedral was not a work to experi- 
ment on; still, the last work done there is 
better than the first. Of course, theory did not 
of necessity help to produce the desired results; 
but the thoughtful mind, by studying colour 
decoration, would find the subject at once en- 
grossing and uplifting, and by the study of such 
works as Ruskin's, for instance, would feel that 
the subject was lifted on to a higher level. 
Ruskin's words would help them all in the 
study of such an all-important subject. Аз 
architects, they must feel that one end in 
colour decoration schemes must be to empha- 
sise the architectural lines of a building, or at 
least to keep within those lines and to make 
the decorative work subsidiary to them ; that 
was to say, not to distort mouldings by colour, 
nor to imitate them in colour, but to treat 
the field of decoration within the spaces 
permitted within the main architectural lines. 
Mr. Corlette had been very severe in his 
remarks about tiles, which was not alto- 
gether surprising ; but with tiles, as with wall 
decoration, plasterwork, and brickwork, there 
were fashions, which went in decades almost. 
Who could not remember the great rage there 
was at one time for exposing every bit of stone- 
work and knocking off every bit of plaster— 
giving shameful results in some of our churches, 
and leaving the bare stone when it was never 
intended to be exposed? Then there was the 
great brick period, exemplified in Mr. Butter- 
field's work, which showed a real attempt to 
make use of brickwork to bring colour into our 
buildings ; that led to exposed brickwork, and 
now people were showing again a rage for 
plasterwork. But every material was good in 
its way, though success or failure depended on 
the artist's hand that used the material; and 
tiles had been used very well in the past, 
while the late John Sedding designed some 
excellent symbolic tiles which were most 
satisfactory. It was unwise to condemn in a 
wholesale manner because atrocious work had 
been done in certain buildings. As to variety 
in stone, there was excellent opportunity in this 
country of getting, especially in Devonshire 
and Cornwall (where there were iron and 
copper deposits, a variety of colour in 
stone. Good effects in colour could often 
be got in local materials if those materials 
were looked for. He warmly agreed as 
to the great difference between decorative 
and pictorial art, and it was a difference which 
artists were not enough in sympathy with; 
they could not get away from the pictorial, 
because they painted for the Royal Academy 
Exhibition and other exhibitions; and they 
did not seem really to enter into the idea 
of the difference between the pictorial and the 
decorative. He saw a work exhibited at an 
exhibition some time ago which was distinctly 
decorative, and for that reason more distinctly 
outlined than the other pictures. In press 
notices of the work that outline was con- 
demned, though it was that in the picture 
which was of the most value from a decora- 
tive point of view. That showed how little 
such work was appreciated by art critics. 
There were several causes that told against 
English art. Our churches throughout Eng- 
land were inferior from a decorative point of 
view to those of Italy and France, yet at one 
time they must, to a large extent, have been 
covered with beautiful colour—telling the local 
history and traditions of various saints, and 
telling it in no uncertain tones; giving sym- 
bolical reasons for all the different devout 
ideas held by the people of the day. Revo- 
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lution, in the first place, was the great and 
disastrous downfall of all our wall decoration. 
Whitewash covered it—the beautiful white- 
wash they had heard of that evening (it was 
beautiful in its own way, but not when it 
covered what was more beautiful of past 
Then there was restoration, which 
had done, perhaps, more harm than anything 
It was difficult to 
et any colour medium to resist damp. Mr. 

ambier Parry’s “ spirit fresco ” was, perhaps, 
the best material to use as a substitute for 
fresco or oil-painting on thick canvas. 
Damp in England was entirely against cover- 
ing the walls of our churches with high-class 
decoration, while the expense of applying that 
decoration was very great, especially if that 
ideal material for wall decoration, “ mosaic,’ 
was used. That was a drawback to the deco- 
ration of our walls in colour, though there 
was another, namely, the poverty of idea in 
It was only by the writing and read- 
ing of papers on the subject, the study of 
good colour drawings, and the careful study of 
foreign work, that we could hope to recover 
our former excellence in this class of work. 
There had been a text period in wall dec. 
n 
two churches he had had to deal with lately 
the first words that met his gaze upon entering 
were “How dreadful is this place," and cer- 
tainly no words could more truly describe 
People were too fond 
of symbols, and it was the vulgar repetition of 
them that was so trying. Church decoration 
was a ditficult subject, but it was a subject 
which must be faced. Decoration must either 
be a pleasing harmony of colour, just put upon 
the walls to give pleasure to our senses, but 
meaningless otherwise, or be something having 
a far higher aim, something more helpful in 
itself —something educative, uplifting generally. 
If true art, it must be the language of the soul 
of the artist himself. Were they to be deprived 
of that noble art of painting in our churches? 
for it was in the decoration of those walls that 
It was hard that pre- 
judice and ignorance should debar us from 
decorating our temples in the highest way. We 
could not help feeling that such men as Giotto, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael were inspired in 
their work by very noble feelings, and those 
feelings would inspire men in all generations. 
Ruskin’s remark on going into St. Mark’s, 
Venice, should be remembered —namely, We 
went to criticise, and we stayed to worship. 
That explained what he thought of the influence 
of colour to be seen in that building. We 
hardly realised the uplifting power of colour ; 
we seemed to forget the educative use of 
colour ; and the effect of colour on our mind 
He hoped that such papers 
on the subject would help us forward to a 
proper realisation of that beautiful art of wall 
decoration, and the offering to God of the best 
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one desired to see it. 


was lost sight of. 


in our churches. 
Mr. J. D. Crace, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Corlette, said he fclt inclined to 
agree with the remarks of the Chairman as to 
the large extent of ground covered by the 
aper. So much had been said about architec- 
ture itself that the subject of colour, or rather the 
colour decoration of churches, had been rather 
neglected. Mr. Corlette, in speaking of the 
works of architects of olden times, said they did 
great things unconsciously, and that they made 
no conscious effort to be great ; butto be great 
unconsciously was only the result of an accu- 
mulation of knowledge. People did not do great 
things unconsciously without having the 
capacity to do great things, and they did not 
get the capacity without going through a close, 
exhaustive examination of their art. The old 
artists would almost always repay, not only 
drawing from, which was only half the battle, 
but carcful consideration why they did this or 
that. The point was not simply that a thing was 
pleasing ; there was always a reason for it 
being pleasing ; and onc of the most essential 
conditions of successful colour decoration in 
buildings was that whatever else it did it should 
help to illustrate and explain the architecture. 
It might add that beautiful glow and warmth 
only got by colour, but its function as a 
handmaid of architecture was to assist the 
architecture. Because of the ditfused light of 
an interior, large surfaces and constructive 
features lost to some extent for want of shadow, 
and the assistance of colour was of enormous 
lue in such cases. We were apt, in dis- 
лар the subject, to lay too much stress upon 
the media and the material; they were in— 
teresting in themselves, but practically they had 


of the Association with greater enthusiasm. 


meeting and agreed to, Mr. Corlette, in reply, 
said one reason why he had taken such a large 
held was that, as architects were far too prone, 
perhaps (rom their study of detail, to look at 
things from a limited point of view, he thought | Aberdeen. 
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about colour in their buildings. 


century, which paralysed the efforts of 
the decorator, he did not know, nor whether it 
would take a yet longer time than had elapsed 
since then to decorate our buildings again 
with colour. Although the architect might 
feel a need of colour in his buildings he was 
still bound by his clients—the parson and the 
general public, and he was afraid that the 
сеппе amongst average English people was 
against the use of much colour in churches. 
Still, as architecture had made great strides 
during the last quarter of a century, soalso was 
their evidence of better taste in colour, and he 
trusted that the study of it would be more 
closely followed in the future, and that archi- 
tects and decorators would be more encouraged 
to useit by the public, and he hoped in future that 
the subject would be taken up by the students 


The vote of thanks having been put to the 


little to do with the subject. On the subject 
of media, Mr. Corlette had fallen into error, he 
thought, in saying that the decoration of St. 
The decorative work 
done at the time of the building of St. Albans 
and Norwich Cathedral belonged to the early 
Tudor period, and was done in oil, as many of 
the accounts of the time referred to the pur- 
chase of oil for the purpose. As regards the 
lines imitating stonework introduced into the 
roof at St. Albans, he was inclined to think that 
they were not later than the decotation, but 
The wooden vaulting, which he be- 
lieved was of the fourteenth century, was 
constructed absolutely in the same form as 
stone vaulting, and the vaulting was lined out 
Whilst 
speaking of distemper and oil, he must entirely 
differ as to the suitability of using а 
п 
the first place, it was absorbent, and so got 
dirty in half the time that oil colour did. 
Mention had been made of using it on wood- 
work, but it was a most dangerous thing to do 
in this country, for the variations of temperature 
and moisture would remove it in a very short 
time. Treatment in gold one saw to perfection 
The beauty 
of gold was that it reflected other colours, 
which was one reason why it was much easier 
to decorate with a large use of gold than with- 
out gold, because without gold one had to 
think out the colour which would make other 
Gold was a most valuable 
Decoration by tapestry 
was a very proper matter to bear in mind, 
As to the use 
of white grounds for decoration in northern 
climates, in whatever material, it was hardly 
sufficiently realised what a fallacy it was 
that one could necessarily get the effect 
of light by the employment of white to 
All decorative effect of 
colour was a question of management of con- 
The effect of putting white into a dark 
place was not to make that place look lighter 
but to look colder, and more effect of light was 
got by equalising the contrast between the 
dark parts and the light parts than by bringing 
a strong mass of cold white in one part and 
leaving the gloom of dark and shadow in 
another part. A good many rooms looked 
lighter and warmer with red walls than white 
Many rooms with white plaster on the 
walls looked smaller and colder and less genial 
than when the walls were treated in deep red. 
The room in which they were assembled afforded 
an illustration of that, for when painted a sort 
of chromy yellow it looked smaller than it did 
The subject was of extreme im- 
portance in relation to architecture, for no 
architecture could be considered altogether 
independent of the assistance of colour; at 
the same time he felt very strongly that colour 
should never be handled by any one who had 
not always in mind the structure he was 
It was the colourist’s business to 
know that the architecture of a building 
When a building 
had any architectural merit at all it was the 
decorator's business to see that his scheme did 


Mr. Cole A. Adams, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said һе felt, as every one else must feel, 
how little the English people knew or cared 
Whether: 
that was because of the strength of the 
Protestant feeling in the early part of the 
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it better to look at the subject as one whole 

and to try and realise the relation which existe 

between every part of the fabric and eser; 

piece of colour decoration that could be dine 
in it; and he also wanted to suggest thought 
which would carry them away from Lotdin 
and from modern colour decoration His 
remarks as to tiles were not intended a 2 
wholesale rejection of them. There was, 
great deal to be said about them, though he wai 
inclined to be extreme in speaking of some a. 
caustic tiles. Perhaps his love of tempera aya 
medium had led him to think that more шен 
be done with it than was possible in a climate 
such as we had in England, but he had pro 
tected himself to some extent by saying tit 
the first necessity in dealing with tempe 
when it was to be put on wood was to bare 
а dry material. But he thought it was pose 
to use tempera on a wood ground when thr 
ground was painted. (Mr. Crace : If ће paint 
is quite new). 

The Chairman announced that the net 
meeting will be held on April 6 when a paper 
wil be read by Mr. Basil Champncs 01 
Hints on the Study of Planning of Collegute 
Buildings." 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
VISITS : 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANYS 
BUILDINGS. 


THE fourth visit of the session took place on 
March 24. Old associations in the Holm 
district are fast disappearing, and it was with 
feelings of regret to many that the demolition 
of Furnival's Inn was found to be an essen 
part of the scheme for the complete buildings 
for the Prudential Assurance Company. 

The ultimate growth of the concern mu 
have been contemplated when the existing 
building was erected, for the plan of the exten- 
sion carries on the palatial system ot 041065 11 
a manner suggestive of a main idea formulited 
in the initiatory stages. In the course of recent 
years the back wings have been built, leaving 
the south-east portion. This at the present 
time is in an interesting state of progress, and 
from a student's point of view there is much to 
be learnt. 

The buildings embody the latest methods of 
the engineer's skill combined with the bes 
efforts of the potter. The quality and finish o 
the materials suggest the best of everything. 
There is an air of cleanliness and duraliit? 
only associated where glazed work and vin: 
faction predominate. In this respect Mess 
Waterhouse have produced а masterple 
An extensive courtyard is in the centre of the 
block, directly accessible from Holborn. The 
most notable feature is the approach to this. 
On the south side there is a great archway 
bridging between the two wings. Here 
characteristics associated with medi:evalism att 
brought into the design. The grotning appel 
tains to the Gothic, and carries out the n 
ciples of past ages in terra-cotta and gla 
brickwork, all constructionally treated 
honestly built. 

There is a variety of decorative treatment, 
especially with regard to the colouring, ai 
found in the several departments. ale d 
minating amber, constituting the tone s " 
principal front offices, is in pleasing con " ia 
the sombre colouring of some of the е 
Externally to the courtyards the ay brick 
is faced, with rich dark brown glaz a 
work. This gives the sub-structure an d 
rent strength not obtainable where е : 
ware is used, but mee : possibly a 
reflected light in this direction. 

From the drawings we note that a cent 
tower will be the principal feature ot р 
front,‘and, with the exception ot the central рай, 
the elevation will follow the lines gen А il 
the present work. In this respect quitus 
be a character of completeness about the 7 
which would be Vin if other motives 

ures were adopted. | 
Jur. G. H. Shackle, on behalf of n 
Waterhouse, explained enerally ad 
members the working 0 the S 
assisted by Mr. G. Bailey, the clerk 0 9 
he conducted them over the various ер 


ments. 
—À— en س‎ 
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FREE CHURCH, RUTHRIESTON, 9 5 
new Free Church is to be erected on 
existing building in Broomhill-roa 


d, Ruthnes™ 
Watt. 
The architects are Messrs. Brown 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institution was held on Monday at Great 
George-street, Westminster, Mr. T. M. Rick- 
man, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some donations to the 
library announced, 

Мг. |. H. Sabin read a paper entitled “Тһе 
Incidence of Imperial and Local Taxation on 
Rateable Property." In the course of his 
remarks he said he was not prepared to 
say that the whole outcry about, or against, 
local taxation was justified. Much of the out- 
lay was unavoidable, and the Royal Commis- 
sion in search of information for a final report 
had obtained assistance to that end, and had 
published in Blue Book C. 9,528, 1899, a memo- 
randum by Sir E. W. Hamilton, K.C.B., one of 
the Commission, and observations by financial 
and economic experts in reply to questions sub- 
mitted to them. This publication was the text 
of his (Mr. Sabin's) paper. 

In discussing the incidence of taxation as sur- 
veyors rather than as students of political 
economy, acquaintance with the relationship 
between landlord and tenant lead, he suggested, 
to this important general conclusion : that the 
closer the economic contact between the tax- 
payer and the party who can be finally made 
to share the burden, (1) the greater will be the 
proportion shifted, (2) the quicker will be the 
process, (3) the smaller will be the loss by 
friction, and (4) the higher will be the percent- 
age of the final impost that will accrue to the 
rating authority. This contact was found 
in the closest form between owners and 
occupiers of fairly rented farms held 
under ordinary competitive conditions on 
yearly tenancies. One or other or both of 
these parties would suffer by an increase and 
benefit by a decrease in rates and taxes. Occu- 
piers of houses had less in common with house 
owners ; the process of relief from increased 
rates would therefore be slower, unless the 
extra burden be excessive and no correspond- 
ing general rise in rental values occurred. 
Moreover, the relief would tend to be confined 
to unbeneficial rates. In long leaseholds and 
in trade premises the interests of the parties 
would be more widely severed, and there would 
bea maximum of difficulty in transferring taxa- 
tion, and the transference would be diffused. In 
considering the true incidence of taxation on 
houses we must differentiate between the build- 
ings and the land. Together they were in law 
real property; in political economy the land 
was, the house was not; it was consumable and 
a commodity. It is held, at first sight paradoxi- 
cally, that an occupier of a house is the owner of 
the commodity, purchasing it for the period 
during which he pays rent; that therefore, 
whether taxes fall on real property ог 
on commodities, tenants of houses have to bear 
taxation actually as well as apparently. But if 
the tenant be a purchaser of the user on a 
limited hire system, the article purchased is 
diminished in value by the impost upon it, and 
the vendor (the landlord) is therefore the loser 
in the transaction, and actually bears the tax. 
A tax on commodities tends to restrict their 
quantity or deteriorate their quality by raising 
the price against the buyer. Houses are sub- 
Ject to this restrictive tendency, and so, too, is 
that part of the raw material required for their 
erection represented by their sites, which has 
to bear a share of taxation levied upon house 
and land together. While, therefore, a tax falls 
on the occupier, it is shifted backward in 
degrees to the house-owner, and through him 
to the land-owner if there be a third party, 
subject, of course, to the limitation that the 
process is blocked by a contract between any 
two of the three parties, and that the tax loses 
its weight in the process. But I am satisfied 
that in practice farm houses and buildings do 
not come under the law usually affecting com- 
modities in any sense whatever, even if other 
trade premises до. ... Тһе answer to this 
hfth question [one of the questions submitted 
y the Commission to the sixteen experts con- 
sulted] is, therefore, that the real incidence of 
taxation on rateable properties differs accord- 
ing to the character of the property, and that 
uniform alterations in the methods of rating 
or in the collection of taxes would affect differ- 
ent owners and occupiers in entirely different 
Ways. The author then considered the sixth 
question and its sub-question : “ What is thc 
еп incidence of the Inhabited House Duty? 

That a house-tax diminishes the demand 
lor sites,” he said, “is borne out by experience 
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in provincial towns; it scarcely applies in 
London. In such towns sites for houses below 
the exemption figure are saleable and fetch 
higher prices than sites for higher rented 
houses, and this, I think, quite apart from any 
other considerations .... not only have the 
great bulk of the people to consider how 
much they can spend in rent, it is also 
widely true that with a similar proportion 
of the population, after a certain standard 
has been reached, wages and salaries do not 
increase uniformly with the growth of families, 
and that there is in such cases a fixed income 
and a growing need for room. In cases quite 
numerous enough to affect our conclusions, the 
house tax, therefore, falls under the category of 
imposts which the owner may have to share, 
because occupiers will be driven, by necessity 
for more rooms, into other localities where cir- 
cumstances permit of houses being provided 
at cheaper rates. Owners both of houses 
and of land benefit, therefore, by remission, 


although part is appropriated by the occu- 
pier. All parties would lose by an in- 
crease. The freeholder, of course, will 


neither gain nor lose if he be a mere rent- 
charger, but in respect of land to be marketed, 
freeholders in general would gain or lose in 
price, or rental,a part of the tax remitted or 
imposed. We are justified, therefore, in infer- 
ring that owners do bear part of a tax levied 
upon land applied to a specific use, such as 
building houses. Sub-question (в) makes the 
same inquiry as to rates on houses and trade 
premises. . In London we are (1) greatly 
under the influence, benignant or otherwise, 
of the leasehold system, and (2) possess, much 
more acutely than in other cities, certain 
districts which are, as it were, centres of 
gravity for values, At such centres there 
is an absolute monopoly of а certain 
quality of building space. Monopolists can- 
not transfer to others the whole of a burden 
primarily laid upon them or theirs, and this 
w Il follow :—The rents of sites and of houses 
at such points as Threadneedle-street and 
Grosvenor-square will be enhanced by the 
fact that only the most profitable businesses 
and the richest tenants can pay the rents that 
can there be demanded ; they will be reduced 
by a proportion of the rates and taxes attach- 
ing to the limited area included in the monopoly, 
reaching practically the whole at the centre. 
As such centres are receded from, centrifugal 
force is exerted, and values diminish until the 
limit of building is reached. At or beyond the 
limit, the land, as regards building value, is 
stricken with sterility ; inside thelimitthe owner 
will have the potential value reduced by no more 
than the proportion of the tax on the ground 
value. Outside the limit entirely new condi- 
tions arise. Let us start from this outer rim, 
where land is ripe for building. What occurs 
to the intending lessee or speculative pur- 
chaser? . . . . Will not a builder, like all wise 
dealers in commodities, endeavour to cater for 
his customers in the matter of building houses 
as keenly as a Tottenham Court-road trades- 
man in furnishing them? Both will be pre- 
pared to consult the pockets of their customers 
in regard to price. Norwich, owing partly 
to special conditions affecting a large area 
of land іп its outer circle, was until 
quite recently held in bonds. These shackles 
have fallen off, and there has also been a 
rapid development of industries requiring com- 
paratively low-skilled labour. The consequent 
demand for houses of a particular class has 
been met by the erection of dwellings bearing 
the minimum amount of rates that can be 
contrived by compounding. Notwithstanding 
abnormally high rates, Norwich has thus had 
secured to it houses above the level of the 
accommodation enjoyed by similar workmen 
in many other manufacturing towns. Land will 
sell for such houses more readily than for houses 
that cannot be compounded for. 1 assume 
from these facts that the landowner bears at 
least a portion of the rates, and is benefited by 
the ability of the houseowner to reduce the 
rates by compounding, Neither land nor house 
owner would absorb all of a total remission ; 
the occupier would get part owing to compe- 
titive action, and a landowner who had new 
sites to deal with would get some part. Prac- 
tice, I therefore think, supports the view held 
by Professor Edgeworth and others, but not 
those of Mr. Gomme, who suggests that all local 
expenditure may without injustice be charged 
upon owners of site values, because land under 
economic laws naturally bears all rates. To 
the extent that rates are equal in amount and 
in purpose, the inferences are that the result is 
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equal everywhere, but the equality of result is 
not the same when rates are unequal in amount 
or in purpose. Beneficial rates and rates above 
the normal average affect localities in different 
degrees. Generallyspeaking, beneficial rates, we 
may agree with Professor Edgeworth in saying, 
will not drive people away, but differential rates 
will, or will tend to; and we may add that if 
people do not actually forsake a district, it may 
be safely assumed that the extra pressure has 
found an outlet. Take Norwich again. The 
rates are high and largely unproductive, being 
the result of past unprofitable outlay. Yet it 
has had an abnormal increase of population 
considering its situation in an agricultural 
county. It has just burdened itself with further 
outlay for street improvements and new 
sewerage. The extra pressure has fallen on 
owners. Increased trade has brought back 
values of houses in the city, and the depre- 
ciation caused by heavy rates has been 
recovered, but owners of land have to 
accept less than the normal value 
It would be idle to assume that rates for real 
services all equally fall on the houseowner or 
landowner. It requires a stretch of imagina- 
tion to admit that the cost of cleaning the 
Streets of. snow has become a rate falling 
entirely on owners because an Act of Parlia- 
ment has relieved the occupiers of the normal 
duty of keeping his own doorstep clean, and 
placed itupon the Local Authorities. Yet it is 
clear that if the duty had been placed upon one 
parish and not upon another, the tendency 
would have been to depreciate the value of 
houses in the extra rated parish, unless—a very 
unlikely case—the whole management of the 
parish was so good as to attract cleaner and 
more respectable occupiers prepared to pay for 
the benefits. It may be, too, that in some dis- 
tricts a free football ground would be deemed 
worth paying for, and in others that a free 
library was of value. I believe it is therefore 
safe to assume that, apart, of course, from so- 
called ‘rates’ for water and other purely 
valuable services, payments for benefits do not 
immediately or always affect rents, and that 
they should not, being properly occupiers' 
charges." The author then dealt with taxes on 
traders or trade premises ; rates on farms ; and 
the questions, " Should local rates be divided 
between owners and occupiers, and, if so, in 
what proportion?“ and “Should ground values. 
be separately rated for local purposes, and, if 
so, on what principles ? " 

“ Apart from rating purposes, two reasons," 
he said, “are urged for a separation of site 
values. First, to remedy an injustice in regard 
to deductions for repairs where the ground rent 
is an appreciable part of the value. At present 
premises rated at say gool. a year gross, witha 
ground rent of say 300/., receive an allowance 
of one-sixth, and are rated net at 750/.; whereas 
the building alone being subject to decay, and 
the sixth being a maximum allowance and 
always granted, the reduction should be on 
6oo/. only, and the net be fixed at 800]. Such a 
method of adjusting inequalities that will occur 
to апу of us would not of itself be unfair, and 
would be preferable to an invidicus and 
expensive examination of premises for the 
purpose of determining what should be 
allowed in each case — a method that 
would put a premium оп neglect and 
make dilapidations remunerative. Secondly, 
it is proposed to place site values on the 
rate list to secure a remission of house 
duty on that part of the total annual value ; 
inasmuch as a house duty becomes an onerous 
land tax when levied in respect of anything 
more than the house itself. However desirable 
this remission might be, it would clearly not 
be consistent with the views of those who 
desire to see the site value taxed fcr sc. If 
the bouse duty were transferred to Local 
Authorities there would be less reason for 
this separation, as relief would be given to this 
extent to local charges, and the proportion 
chargeable to sites might be deemed to be 
a tax on ground values. But what are 
ground values? They are not necessarily the 
rents reserved under building leases. A 
ground rent may be much more than the 
ground value—including a first charge on the 
building ; or it may be much less—excluding 
some portion that has bcen capitalised. Lessees 
may have sufficient. rcasons for demolishing 
houses good enough for ordinary purposes and 
substantial enough to secure an adequate rent 
to the frecholder, and there may be erected 
thereon a palatial edifice for the site of which 
the freeholder will require a rent almost equal 
to the rack rent of the demolished houses. To 
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I do са 1. роо ee would be absurd. | has a wharf on the Grand Junction Canal which | come into operation there has been no b 
definition, but to be 12 мр to get а | bounds it оп опе side. The branch line also, | down in the supply over the entire. 55 
itmust be one al P 5 E 5 ey fae from El e cm The company seems to be thoroughly de 
that may indicate an amount independ , -sidings near Child's Hill to Gunnersbury, | the magnitude of the task it has undertaken | 
b > an amot pendent of, | forms another boundary. It has, therefore, offering to supply four or fiv iles oi 
е; ee пш from, any рау- | great facilities for getting coal at the lowest |a РААН ап wealthy е ан 
an ideally just 1 - шер 155 some cases | rates. the electric light. It is too early yet to kir 
it would: Got be im 8 19 sare e reached, but] The works when finished will consist of two | that all their troubles are over, but they can 
АЕР уи possible to attain one that | long parallel boiler-houses placed on each side look forward with confidence to the future 
new ош E purpose. With regard to | of the engine and dynamo-house. The length | 
пет End т rents or site values under new | of all the houses will be 384 ft., and the breadth 
the conclusi SR: to me impossible to escape | of the engine-house 112 ft., and of the boiler- 
odd AM pda hs 2n their direct assessment | houses 88 ft. each. There will be four chimney 
rates as eodd - on of so much of the] shafts, each having an internal diameter of 
and that 1 "C M attach to the rent, | 15 ft. 6 in., and being 165 ft. high. The com-] Mk. T. F. RIDER, as Hon 8 
equivalent! г 5, е, essor could claim ап | pleted works will have a capacity of 45,000 | the Building Trades’ Gift Ыы ies 4 
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THE BUILDING TRADES' GIFT; 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS, 


Additional Subscriptions, 


but this is an entirely different proposal to that n the engi i i 

: gine-house there will be eighteen А 

S yy a 11-00 those who had not | 2,500 h.-p. engines of the vertical compound 1 5 (ке nie‏ ا 

с. E have already incurred | type which will be directly connected to | The Arlesey Brick Company [Bearts) EP 

5 9 Again, it would be іп- | eighteen two-phase alternators. The founda-|  Limited.............. 3 0 

свита Ше ор ace on the rate book|tions for the bedplates of the engines апа | Messrs. John Bazley White & Brothers, 
m g land kept out of the markets dynamos have, therefore, had to be made par- Limited... ieri тыры О О 90 

partly by reason of rates that rendered it | ticularly strong, and are embedded іп a mass of The Executors of the late Henry Ryden, 

sterile. This, with cognate questions, is still] concrete 19 ft. thick. The bearings of the (Highbury) . . . . . ... . . $0 0 0 

receiving the attention of the Commission, and | engine are very massive, 14 in. in diameter and The Workmen of Messrs. Holland & 

will, I have reason to believe, form the subject 42 in. long, and are made of cast iron lined авза — ———— go 16 8 

er memoranda. It is alleged that rating | with white metal. They are low speed ME TD Ee е2 4 s X 


would force land into the market, but there 15 | engines, making about 116 revolutions per ti 

b соста in the suburbs of un-] minute, and they are self-governing іп practice The ert Boyle E Soa Lunted (London 

sui ^ с eing artificially forced into the | to within about one per cent. At the present] and Glasgow Branches) — 13 10 0 
8 et in г years. If some of the swamps | time only three self-contained sets consisting of | The Workmen of Messrs. A. Kellet & 

of Canning Town and Barking had not been engine, dynamo, and exciter are working, but | Sons, Limited (per M Kershaw) .. 11 $ 3 
prospected as building land, the serious diffi- three more are in process of erection. These | Mr. William Benson ( wcastle-upon- 


culties presented by East London problems|three, however, could by themselves supply 13 — үзе е 10100 

essrs. Ernest Matthews ore ers 10 10 0 
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: Б there | and Wilcox water-tube boilers, eight on each | Тһе General Iron Foundry Company 

is none, why should not owners of suitable | side, and most of the firing and stoking is done Limited i dd 0 
sites be compelled to let them for artisans’ | automatically. The coal is conveyed in hoppers | Mr Thomas Boyle „ ME: o 
dwellings six or eight stories high, and so | from the barge or the truck to the furnaces bya Мг, J. Hubert Podmore .... 55 $0 
avoid the necessity for the intervention of | Temperley transporter, and Vicars's automatic] Mr. R. J. Wells (Barton-on-Humber) 
Local Authorities ? | stokers are employed. The ashes also are] (Рег The British Clayiorker) ..... 599 

The author then referred to the principle of | removed by means of tie hoppers. Mr. Alfred Lockhart ............ . . . .. . . 500 
deductions from rents of the whole or portions} The transmission is at high pressure, the Mr. Herbert Falkner. . . . . . .. . . . 5 0 0 
of rates, and the possibility of reaching a site | same pressure as the London Electric Supply The Workmen of Messrs. Strode 8 Со... 5 9 9 
owner through the occupier by permitting such | Corporation have used to transmit energy for Mr Joho Боре игы T Tudor È rs 
deductions as in the case of income tax; the [ the last ten years between Deptford and London The Workmen of Messrs. J. Tylor 10 0 
methods of raising and repaying loans; and|being employed, namely, 10,000 volts. As it uu aan уу се 
concluded with some general observations. has been wisely decided not to generate the The Workmen of Messrs. . Veitch & 

On the motion of Mr. Dudley Clarke, seconded | current at this very high pressure, transformers | Close... eror 116 0 
by Mr. Willis Bund, a vote of thanks was һауе to be used at each end. Тһе dynamos are | The Workmen of the Mosaic Manufac- 
accorded to the author, and, on the motion of | two-phase, and give off their currents at only turing Company.... . .... 150 
Mr. P. Е. Pilditch, the discussion of the paper 500 volts. They are then carried by mains to Mr. W. A. Hudson and Workmen .. t 1 © 
was adjourned until the forthcoming meeting | a separate building, where all the high tension | The Workmen of Mr. А. W. Turnbull „ 
at Leeds. transformers are banked. These transformers, (second donation) .... 11 5 Е 1 

— — which were invented by Mr. A. F. Berry, have the. ошо о, mation) о 15 0 

an extraordinarily high efficiency. An efficiency [ише 4 "Mr. William Murray 
THE NEW WORKS OF THE METRO. | ої ninety-nine per cent. has been obtained af | (Epsom) mmm ET T 
POLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY сом- favourable loads, so that the two or three per | The Workmen of the Berkefeld Filter - 


PANY AT WILLESDEN. mies small price to pay for the great] Company «seem 
i safety and convenience of work- sole eg 
8 eis SUDO meal ered ing. The high pressure cables are cared Additional Contributions 1n Kind. 
= , ea it serves an e | underground in five-way cast-iron conduits, i Co. ( Rugby).—30 tons blue 
number of lamps connected on to its mains, is | which there is room for the extra cables which mae e . 
the most important supply company in London | will be required іп the future. The route | Mr. W. J. White.—10,000 red facing bricks — 
—acquired an unenviable notoriety at the end of | chosen to the first distributing station, which is | Mr. Alfred S. Tucker (second gift}—Chimneypie 


last year by shutting off the supply from some | at Amberley-road, is the towpath 

: Е of the Grand and stove. S E 
of their consumers at the hours of maximum | Junction Canal. , Popes the conduits are | The Waltham Art Metal and Engineering 1 
demand. The new power station, however, | taken under the streets to various other ornamental covers for electric igat P 
which the company has opened at Willesden, | stations and distributing centres of the com- and bell pushes & Co.—artificial stone 


will now prevent any of theirsub-stations from | pany. The Sardinia-street and Whitehall- ое 
O e 77 . 


being unduly overtaxed. As this station con- | court works аге the onl | 
; ; ae : : y ones not yet connected 88 in cering Co. (Chester) — Vr large 
tains many пе пере, in electrical practice | but the main to Sardinia-street will soon be iss 55 connexion corridors. 

and is probably the forerunner of many others | completed. e. rà 45 Ы ments for The inside blinds fo the 
on similar lines, a short, detailed description] Some soreness has been felt by manufac- и house. 


may be of interest. turers in this country that the dynamos and | Messrs. Long & Coles.— Wrought ironwork to the 


Some fifteen years ago it was suggested that] engines have come from Ameri roof 
2 merica, but value of 251. 

the Power о т ап 22 supply com- Americans were the only ones who esa Messrs. Bradshaw & Co.—The asphalt for roots 
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Mr. Samuel E. Spencer. 


were cheap, and that the power should be] We understand that Messrs. Willans & Robin- 
value of 5/. 45o-gallon cistern 


transmitted at high pressure to distributing | son have turned i 
гапат in the area of supply. The London | supplied by the Westinghouse Company, amd | Messrs, Lancaster & Со, оле 
Electric Supply Corporation acted on this that their books are filed with orders үде and one hot-water en Company (per Mr. 
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ford, nearly twe iles from the distributing | turing electricians are turning their attenti | DANI Mills (per Mr. Joba FRE 
station in Trafalgar Square. Owing to unex-|to polyphase machinery, th fh attention | The Phoenix Lead МИЯ Hands, traps, junctions 
ected difficulties in the transmission of power | is now thorough! a сону о анн lead pipe, вой Pipe e | 
at such high pressure this scheme very nearly | criticism we ei 5 OF ihe наа 25 “со. (рег Mr. John F. Bolding). 
failed, but from the point of view of other com- | works at Willesden is that two-phase and not two baths. M 
panies it was a most instructive experiment, | three-phase machinery is adopted. We havi Messrs. W. B. Bawn & Co. (per МІ. 
and they are now beginning to profit by the | seen it stated that this was done because of ilie Bolding), one tank and nde — M 
experience gained. ditficulty of balancing the three-phase mai Messrs. W. Harland & ye . —Twenty дай 
The site of the new works of the Metro. | This reason shows an entire онсе ti ae Messrs. Wilson & Stockal)) 
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Messrs. Lamigeon & Co.—Ten sacks marble cubes 


ject to the South London Tramways Company| This was adopted. 


for mosaic. obtaining from the Board of Trade the neces-| Grove Hospital Tenders.—The Works Com. 
Messrs. А. & J. Main & Co.—Wire fencing to the | sary consent, the Council agree to the purchase | mittee reported the receipt of twenty-eight 
value of 201. for 6,000l. of that portion of the company's | tenders for the equipment of Grove Hospital, 


It was resolved to accept the lowest, that of 
Messrs. John Green, of Chester Gate, Stock- 
port, for 714/. 7s. 8d. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 


undertaking between St. George's-circus and 
Waterloo-road, near the terminus of the 
London and South-Western Railway. . 
The Council agreed .to the recommendation. 
Old Gravel-lane Bridge, St. George-in-the- 
East.—The Improvements Committee recom- 
се ane 5 aE ar E GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The annual 
7 i he meeting will be held at Dublin, from Wednes- 
mittee in respect of the reconstruction of the day, July 18, to Wednesday, July 25 
i i z- y , . 
Ode Ee Ue 2... Dock-cut at} “BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At 
{ ; 


, | the meeting held on the 21st inst., Mr. Chas. 
Alterations, &c., Shadwell Fire Station. The 


f І Lynam, F.S.A., hon. treasurer, in the chair, 
Fire Brigade Committee reported as follows, the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, editorial sec- 
the recommendation being agreed to :— 


retary, exhibited, gave an account of, and read 
“We have had under consideration the three | some extracts from, two ancient registers of the 
tenders referred to us by the Council on March 13| Parish of Sydestone, Norfolk. A paper was 
for the execution of certain alterations and repairs| also read by Mr. Edward Lovett on “ Title 
at the Shadwell station. The tenders are as fol- | Records and Accounts by Wooden Tallies.” 
lows :—Messrs. Vigor & Co., 1,8367. 10s.: Messrs. F. The author showed the connexion between 
& F. J. Wood, 1,9961. ; and Messrs. Holloway Bros., | modern customs and the ways of primitive man 
2,1361. Five other firms were invited to tender, but | i the use of tallies, not only in Europe, but in 
did not do so. The lowest tender is informal, the all parts of the w orl d. A full and interestin g 
detailed prices on which the estimate is based not SeT : 4 5 
being i ; ; description of the hop tallies was given. The 
ing inserted. We may remind the Council that : b 1 f 
tenders were, on our recommendation, invited from | Paper Was illustrated by many examples o 
selected firms because the manager of works] tallies "—lamb tallies, fish tallies, hop tallies, 
reported on January 18, 1900, that he was not satis- | and some bakers’ tallies, still used in France, 
fied of the sufficiency of the architect's estimate. | which are notched on a hazel stick. These 
That estimate amounted to 1,4761., plus rod. for stoves, | “tallies ” are all split in such a way that no 
and it will be seen that this is considerably below the | other than the counter part can possibly fit the 
lower of the two tenders which are in proper form. | notches, therefore the record is absolutely true 
We are not prepared to recommend the acceptance | and forgery is impossible.—In the discussion 
of either of these two tenders. The bulk of the following the paper Dr. Winstone, Dr. W. de 
work is of the nature of jobbing work which would Grav Birch, Mr Gould Mr Compton Mr 
have to be carried out at some inconvenience to A "A d ’ th s took ’ t * Mrs. Da енг 
contractors owing to the premises being occupied, Astley, and others took part. Mrs. Day e» 
and we understand from the architect that he does | bited a little book, in admirable preservation, 
not now think that full regard was had to these entitled“ Basilikon Doron, or his Majestie's 
points when his estimate was prepared last Instruction to his Dearest Sonne, Henry the 
December. The manager of works is prepared (not- Prince," at London, 1603. 
withstanding that since his estimate was made the SURREY ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The 
wages of plasterers have been increased, and the | annual meeting of this Society was held at the 
prices of some materials are rising) to carry out the | Castle Arch, Guildford, on Saturday, March 17. 
work for the amount which he quoted to us on Viscount Midleton. the President of the 
January 18, viz., 1,716/., and under the circumstances See occupied the chair. and. moved, the 
we are of opinion that the work should be d tos E t ’ d Balance nee 
entrusted to him at that figure. The work will Бе | adoption of the report ап бос af ihe 
specifically provided for in the estimate for the next The report stated that the Counci 565 itti e 
financial year. We recommend— That, subject to Society had much pleasure in submitting 
the passing of the annual maintenance vote for | this, its forty-fifth annual report, together 
1900-1, the alterations and repairs required at the| with the cash account to December 31, 1899. 
Shadwell station be executed by the Council without | The catalogue of church plate is still being 
the intervention of a contractor ; that the Council | continued by the Rev. T. S. Cooper. The 
do sanction for the work an expenditure of 1,716/., Society's new premises at Guildford became 
with 10/. for stoves; and tbat the specification, available for the use of members on Satur- 
quantities, and estimate of 1, 7100. be referred to the day, March 18, when the annual meeting was 
manager o works Or TUAL PEPE. there held. То theinterest taken in the museum 
The Council, having transacted other busi- | since the opening abundant testimony can be 
ness, adjourned. found in the large number of attendances both 
— و‎ of members and others. 136 pound. Das to 
express its best thanks to all those who have 
METROPOLITAN ASX BUMS. BOARD: daring the year so greatly enriched the con- 
A MEETING of this Board was held at the|tents of the library and museum by their 
new offices, Thames Embankment, on Monday | kind gifts or loans. Amongst the gifts, it 
afternoon, Mr. Edward White, L. C. C., pre-] desires to draw attention to one from Mr. 
siding. Julian S. Corbett, of the Manorial Court Rolls 
Foyce Green Hospital—The Works Com-|of Imber Court; and to опе from the 
mittee reported the receipt of six tenders for | executors of the late Mr. Manwaring Shurlock, 
the erection of Joyce Green Hospital, namely, | of a number of interesting relics from Chertsey 
Leslie & Co. (Kensington), 222,459/. ; Patman | Abbey; both which it considers of a nature to 
& Fotheringham (Islington), 227,500/. ; C. Wall | give an especial value to the Society's museum, 
(Chelsea), 228,350/. ; McCormick & Sons (Essex- | and to enhance its position in the county. 
road), 228,822/.; Spencer, Santo, & Co. (Earl- The contributions to the Guildford Museum 
street), 234,250/.; and Martin Wells & Со. | Fund have reached a total of 273/., at which 
(Aldershot), 259,580/. The architects’ revised amount the fund has now been closed. The 
estimate was 233,102, This was, however, | Council's thanks are due to all those whose 
exclusive of certain works already executed | generosity has helped to produce this total. 
(including a tramway from the river, ex-|It is proposed to issue the balance-sheet of the 
ternal fencing, gas mains, &c.), and amount- | fund next year, with the report for the current 
ing in value to 6,736L, and of certain] year. Under the direction of the joint honorary 
other works amounting to 10,317/., which | secretary, the Rev. T. S. Cooper, the excavations 
bad still to be carried out, and for which | at Waverley Abbey were continued last summer 
tenders would be submitted to the Board for | with excellent results. The work was practi- 
acceptance in due course. The Committee | cally confined to the infirmary block. Here, as 
added that the hospital was designed to ac-| had been anticipated, sufficient remains of the 
commodate 940 patients in thirty-two pavilions | walls were found to determine the position of 
offorty beds each, with isolated accommoda- | the infirmary hall and chapel, the misericorde, 
tion for sixty patients. The work now pro |reredorter, kitchen, &c. The most important 
posed provided for the erection of ten of | find has been, however, in another direction. 
these pavilions, and of isolation accommoda- | This was the discovery of the little presbytery 
tion for thirty-six patients, together with the|of the original Norman church, which was 
erection of the whole of the administrative| made use of in the south transept of the 
accommodation and of a small ambulance] later church, and formed the divisions 
station. It also provided for the construction | of two of the chapels there. The Society 
of the foundations of the remaining twelve|has been fortunate in securing the co-opera- 
pavilions and of the remaining isolation blocks.|tion of Mr. Harold Brakspear, who has 
The cost, apart from the building contract, | made an accurate and instructive ground plan 
would amount to 34,641/. The Committee | of the present state of the Abbey. It is hoped 
formally recommended that, subject to the|thatthe excavations may be continued during 
consent of the Local Government Board, the | the coming summer under the same direction 
tender of Messrs. Leslie & Co. be accepted. as hitherto, and, given fair weather,the com- 


In our Jast issue we mentioned that Messrs. 
% E. R. Burt & Sons" had made a gift to this 
fund. The name should have been “ Burtt.” 


— = 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr. W. H. 
Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. 


Loan. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Shoreditch Vestry 70,000/. for electric lighting 
purposes. 


Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour.—The 
same Committee reported as follows, the re- 
commendation being agreed to :— 


"By agreement between the Master Builders' 
Association and the National Association of Opera- 
tive Plasterers the rate of wages of plasterers has 
been increased from rod. to rrd. per hour. It is 
therefore necessary that the Council's list of wages 
and hours of labour should be amended in this 
direction, and we recommend: That the Council's 
list of rates of wages and hours of labour be 
amended by increasing the rate of wages of plas- 
terers from Iod. per hour to 11d. per hour.” 


Street and Traffic Regulalions.—The General 
Purposes Committee brought up a report con- 
taining the following paragraph, the recom- 
ош at the end of which was agreed 
0:- 


“The Council on December 20, 1898, passed the 
following resolution :—' That it be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee to corsider the de- 
sirability of convening a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the City Corporation and the Vestries 
and District Boards for the purpose of considering 
the following matters relating to streets and 
street traffic, viz, (а) the best method of re- 
moving house refuse—(1) the best kind of port- 
able receptacle for use by householders, and 
(2) the best contrived vehicle for the conveyance 
of house refuse through the streets so as to avoid 
nuisance ; (0) the best method of cleansing and 
sprinkling the roads; (c) the best means of pre- 
venting, so far as possible, the casting of objectionable 
litter or dangerous substances in the streets ; (d) the 
best method of indicating the names of thorough- 
fares, not only at the ends, but at the intersection 
of streets ; (c) to suggest better regulations for the 
further suppression of street cries, railway whistles, 
and other objectionable and unnecessary noises with- 
in the area of the metropolis ; (/ to suggest better 
police regulations for the protection of the public 
while building operations contiguous to foot 
pavements are being carried on; (g) to suggest 
police regulations for the disuse of vans 
and carts so constructed with blind hoods 
as to prevent drivers from seeing passing vehicles, 
to the common danger of vehicular trattic ; (Л) to 
consider if it is practicable to make further arrange- 
ments for slow traffic; and (i) to suggest more 
stringent police regulations so as to prevent serious 
hindrances to vehicular traffic occasioned by 
prolonged and unnecessary stoppage of vehicles at 
the sides of crowded thoroughfares. We have 
given careful consideration to the subject matter of 
the reference, and have come to the conclusion that 
a useful purpose would be served if a conference 
were held for the purpose of discussing the question 
of effecting improvements in the present regulations 
of the matters referred to. We accordingly 
recommend—‘ That the General Purposes Com- 
mittee be authorised to arrange for a conference 
at the offices of the Council with representatives 
of the City Corporation and Vestries and District 
Boards, for the purpose of considering the matters 
set out in the resolution of the Council of Decem- 
ber 20, 1898.“ 


Widening of West-hill, Wandsworth.—The 
Improvements Committee recommended, and 
it was agreed, that the estimate of 11,750/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved, 
and that, subject to the Wandsworth District 
Board agreeing not to oppose the Council’s 
present or any similar scheme for the construc- 
tion of a light railway or tramway from Clap- 
ham to Putney, the Council do give its 
statutory consent to and do contribute on the 
usual conditions one-half of the net cost of the 
widening of West-hill to 54 ft., between the 
police-station and Santos-road, proposed to be 
undertaken by the Wandsworth District Board, 
such contribution not to exceed the sum of 
11,750. 

Acquisition of Tramways.—The Highways 
Committee reported on the acquisition by 
agreement of tramways in Waterloo-road at a 
cost of 6,0001. They recommended that, sub- 
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pletion of the work should be within measur- 
able distance, if the funds at the Society's dis- 
posal will permit. For these latter, however, 
the Council is now again compelled to appeal 
for subscriptions. The Council has very great 
satisfaction in being able to report that the 
small deficit shown in the accounts for 1898 
has now been wiped off, and that in place 
thereof the Society, with no liabilities to meet, 
had at the end of last year a balance of over 
40l. in hand. Towards this result, the econo- 
mies which it was mentioned in last year’s 
report were likely to be effected in future years 
have to some extent contributed, but it is 
again chiefly to the very considerable increase 
in the number of members that the Society is 
indebted for its improved financial position. 
In view of this position, the Council has decided 
іо issue to members during the present year a 
complete bound volume of the collections, and 
hopes to be able to continue this in future years. 
It must, however, impress upon members that 
its ability to do so entirely depends upon their 
success in enlisting the interest of their friends 
in the Society's work, and in not allowing the 
number of members to fall below its present 
standard. The Council regrets to report the 
death of Mr. Thomas Somers Cocks, who had 
acted as treasurer and one of the trustees of 
the Society from its commencement. To fil 
the offices thus vacant Mr. Cocks's son, Mr. T. S. 
Vernon Cocks, has been duly elected. Lieut.- 
Colonel E. Z. Thornton has resigned his seat on 
the Council ; Dr. W. E. St. Lawrence Finny has 
been duly elected to fill the vacancy. The 
number of members is 368—viz., annual, 272; 
life, ninety-five ; honorary, one. During the 
year, sixty-three new members have been 
elected—viz., sixty-one annual and two life. 
By death the Society has lost ten members— 
viz, eight annual, two life; by resignation, 
eight members ; total, eighteen ; gain over loss, 
forty-five. The Rev. T. S. Cooper, finding 
that, owing to his probable absence from the 
country for the greater part of the year, he 
will in future be unable to give the time and 
attention that the work requires, will not offer 
himself again for re-election as one of the 
honorary secretaries. The Council desires to 
express its great regrei for the loss of Mr. 
Cooper’s services, which have been of great 
value to the Society.—Lord Midleton, in 
support of his motion, especially referred to 
the excavations that were now proceeding 
at Waverley Abbey, and said many interesting 
features were being brought to light. It was 
often supposed that Cistercian abbeys were 
built precisely on the same plan, but these ex- 
cavations had shown that, although the general 
plan might be the same, yet at Waverley, at all 
events, there were very considerable variations, 
some of which were of great archæological 
interest. He also spoke of East Clandon 
Church, which had been until lately entirely 
neglected, and was now in process of restora- 
tion, thanks to the interest that had been taken 
in it by a recently-elected member of the 
Council, Mr. Frank Eastwood. The matter 
had been placed, fortunately, in the hands of 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., architect, and who 
had been lately appointed (on the death of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield) diocesan architect. Several 
very interesting features had been discovered 
in this church ; among others he might men- 
tion was the excrescence that was formerly 
used as a family pew by the Sumner 
family, and which was afterwards converted 
into a vestry, and had had its roof lowered 
nearly one-half ; this now turns out to have 
been really an old transept of the church.—Sir 
Cuthbert Peek seconded the adoption of the 
report, which was carried unanimously. The 
retiring members of the Council, Lieut.-Col. 
Godwin-Austen, the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, and 
Messrs. E. Foster, Robert Hovenden, Mill 
Stephenson, A. J. Style, J. Watney, and Rev. 
T. S. Cooper, were re-elected. Lord Midleton 
proposed the re-election of Mr. Montague S. 
Giuseppi as hon. secretary, with a vote of 
thanks for his very energetic services, which 
was adopted. Messrs. Cecil T. Davis and 
W. F. Potter were re-elected auditors. Plans 
were exhibited to the meeting showing the 
further excavations being carried out at 
Waverley Abbey, and a map of Kingston in 
1813, reproduced by Mr. Spratt, was presented 
to the Society by Dr. Finny. 
— ot 


ENT OF SANITARY INSPECTOR.—The 

al Government Board have sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. H. J. Warwick as a Sanitary 
Inspector in the parish ot St. Pancras. 
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Design for Bristol School Board Teachers Centre. 


[See next page. 


Plan. 


JJ. 8 


Illustrations. 


SOME MODERN LEADWORK. 


EE attention which is being again paid 

co the capabilities of lead for decora- 
tive treatment is very gratifying, and 
may be considered to amount to a kind of 
revival of a forgotten art. Time was when 
few things made of lead were turned out 
without the maker taking the opportunity to 
impress upon the metal some ornamental 
device which would give charm and interest 
to his work; the utilitarian cistern became 
the frequent field for this enjoyable craft ; the 
lead spout-head was a thing of beauty and 
interest. For more than a century all the 
impulse to do this kind of work seems to have 
gone to sleep; lead became a dead surface. 
Within the last few years the opportunities 
which leadwork presents for a special kind 
of decorative treatment, differing from that 
suitable to other metals, have been once more 
recognised by at least a few architects and 
craftsmen, who will doubtless be followed by 
others. 

Of the nine examples here shown of modern 
leadwork the central one, No. 5, is a finial cross 
made by Mr. F. Troup and Mr. Dodds. It is, 
however, not quite complete, as there should be, 
or are to be, decorative bosses on the small 
circles on the centre stem and the circle. 

Nos. т and 2 are two views of a font 
basin, intended to stand on a stone octagonal 
pedestal. It was designed by Мг. H. 
Wilson, modelled by Mr. A. Grove, and cast 


by Mr. Dodds. 


Nos. 3 and 7 are dipping water-cisterns made 
‚ Dodds. | 
E dandi for gardens, designs 


Nos. 4 and 6 are vases 
by Mr. F. Inigo Thomas and made by Mt. 
Dodds. | 

No. 8 is a gilt copper vane designed by "й 
Troup; and No. 9 а tub designed by "i 
Thomas ; both these latter are made by Mt. 
Dodds. 


——5ðł ám 


CEANNAC ROC, GLENMORISTOS, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


i fine 
Tuis shooting lodge has been built on a 
site near the ferat Glenmoriston ж x 
C. L. Orr-Ewing, M.P. The material 
the walling was local stone, quarr! 
the site. A few геп опе 7 ті 
while the general sur 
b been кар s The roofs are covered 
with tiles. 


wer | 
aks included besides the 


stabling, workmen s houses, 
&c., and water supply. 
as follows :—Mason an LV! Ander 


indlay, Glasgow ; plumber work, 
S CE tile work, Woolliscroſt & 5005, 


Hanley; rough cast work, C. Highel, M 
plaster work, Calder & Sons, 
lighting, Reid & Co., Ayr; 
Bennett & Sons, Ayr. Mr. Jas. 
as clerk of works for the greater 


time the contract lasted. ; 
: Jas. KENNEDY HUNTER 


d joiner works, 86 
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respectively, C 
fireproof materials with 
iron built in in each 


or PERLY 
House, Winchmore Hill. 
; SIA 


throughout with 
several strands of 
course of brickwork, 


constructed 


rendering the walls as burglar-proof as possible, 
and faced internally with best quality white- 
glazed bricks, the strong room doors being 
made and supplied by Messrs. Chubb & Co. 

The banking hall is warmed by means of 
hot water, the work being carried out by Mr. W. 
Stainton, of King’s Cross. | 

Above the banking department is arranged a 
thirteen-roomed house on three floors for the 


London апа County Bank, Chichester. 
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Plan ^. 


DESIGN FOR PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
CENTRE, BRISTOL. 


THis design was prepared for a site which 
formed part of the precincts of Bristol Castle, 
and which is so precipitous that the back portion 
of both the two lower floors is below ground. 

The design is by Mr. H. Dare Bryan, 
architect, of Bristol, and was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy last year. 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 
CHICHESTER. 


THE new premises of the London and 
County Banking Company, which have been 
recently erected at Chichester, have a frontage 
of 60 ft. to East-street, close to the Old Cross. 
The ground floor comprises a large banking 
hal, managers room, strong room, &c., 


occupying an area 50 ft. by 34 ít. O in., well 
lighted by large windows back and front. 
Accommodation is provided for twelve clerks, 
but by a little re-arrangement of the fittings 
accommodation for five additional clerks can be 
provided when required. The counter is 40 ft. 
long, and gives accommodation for four 
cashiers’ desks and a chief clerk's desk. The 
space in front for the public is 50 ft. long and 
g ft. wide, having a floor of marble mosaic 
paving, the flooring behind the counter being 
of pitch-pine blocks. 

The whole of the internal fittings, screens, 
&c., are of oak wax polished, specially designed 
by the architects in character with the style of 
the building. 

In the rear of the banking hall are three 
strong rooms, a clerks’ luncheon room, and 
lavatories. The strong rooms are 15 ft. by 
1I ft, 10 ft. by 10 ft., and 10 ft. by 9 ft. 


bank manager, with kitchen, bath-room, 


and 
usual offices in addition. | 

The building is designed ina late period of 
Gothic, with oriel windows. The carving on 
the string courses, grotesques, &c., has been 
executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley in 
Ancaster stone from Messrs. Lindley's quarries, 
The walling is of squared rubble with all beds 
and joints chiselled. The whole of the gas 
and desk standards and fittings have been 
specially designed by the architects, and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co. The 
contract sum, including the fittings, was 7,5211. 
Тһе general contract has been carried out by 
Mr. Arthur Burrell, of Arundel and Little. 
hampton, from the drawings, specification, and 
details, and under the personal supervision of 
the architects, Messrs. Cheston & Perkin, of 
London. Mr. E. H. Henley was clerk of the 
works. 


HOUSES AT WINCHMORE HILL. 

THESE houses were designed some three 
ycars ago when a small estate was being laid 
out. The plan shown is that of the nearest 
house in the illustration. In actual execution 
the half-timber work has been omitted, as it 
was found that oak, the only suitable material 
for the purpose, was too expensive, 

Winchmore Hill is about ten miles from 
town, on the Great Northern Railway, and as 
it was necessary to design the houses to occupy 
only a limited frontage, an attempt has been 
made to vary them sutticientiy to prevent tne 
disastrous monotony occasionally felt in newly 
laid-out roads, and this precaution is especially 
necessary in a rural district. 

ALFRED H. HART. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Tuis house was designed for a site sloping 
slightly to the south-west and more rapidly to 
the south-east, and is planned with a terrace, 
walled except on the south-west. The materials 
are red facing bricks and Horsham stone, and 
Brack well tiles. 

internally the hall, stairs, and landing are 
panelled in oak to the ceiling, and the drawing- 
room to a height of 4ft. біп. The boudoir is a 
single-storied room, and is ceiled with a flat 
dome in the manner of the well-known example 
in the Soane Museum. A. E. STREET, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON | burgh, Dryburgh, or Dunfermline, the last 


| being the 
princi Norman church i 
YORK ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The mem. BUILDING ACT, 1894. built Ақташы there, which oe 
bers of the York Architectural Society held the AT the meeting of the London County | finished by her sons, and it might be considered а, 
concluding meeting of their winter session on 


Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the 1 Building mae vee con- 
sidered. Those applications to whic consent | from the v commencement. suc 

has been given are gr anted on certain con- construction being unknown till ulla id 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in | Margaret's death. The church founded by her pro. 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless bably formed the choir, to which the existing nave 
otherwise stated :— was attached. 


Projec Hm. The second of the lectures was delivered on the 


certain that the existing nave was th 
Alexander and David from the circumstance Int А 
aisles were intended to be stone-vaulted, having ribs 


Thursday evening last week, in the lecture- 
room at the Church Institute, Mr. W. G. Penty, 
F. R. I. B. A., in the chair. Mr. Charles Hadfield 
(Sheffield) in the course of a lecture entitled 
“The Architecture of the Fifteenth Century 
and Early Tudor Period,” regretted that the 
great epoch of English architecture which had 
existed and developed in the preceding four 
hundred years should have been put an end to 
by the invading influence of the Renaissance. 
Mr. Hadfield laid great stress on the need for 
fidelity to national traditions in the study of 
architecture, and suggested that the style of 
the future would be most satisfactorily evolved 
by taking up the development of English 
architecture where it was cut short in the six- 
teenth century. He urged that, so far as 
English architecture was concerned, we were 
justified in saying that the advent of the 
Renaissance had marked the end of all true 
progress. The history of the last 300 years 
was the history of reaction. The leeturer’s 
remarks were illustrated by limelight views. 

THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The members of this Association on 
Saturday last week visited St. Bridget's Church, 
Dalgety, and Donibristle House, under the 
leadership of Mr. Frank W. Simon, architect. 
The church is roofless and has been frequently 
altered, so that few of the Gothic features 
remain. A fine Renaissance addition at the 
west end consists chiefly of a room on the 
upper floor panelled in polished stone. The 
remains of Donibristle House are now a quaint 
ruin with two wings for offices, the latter still 
occupied. On the motion of Mr. James Bruce 
President, Lord Moray (by whose perinission 
the visit was made) and Mr. Frank W. Simon 
were thanked. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, 
—On Wednesday afternoon, the 215! inst., 
between twenty and thirty members of the 
Association paid a visit to the Dolphins Barn 
Brick Works. The party was received by the 
directors, Messrs. Fox, Allen, Ward, and Doyle, 
who, with Mr. John Good, the managing 
director, and Mr. Milligan, works manager 
personally conducted the members over the 
extensive works, and explained the latest 
methods of making bricks by machinery, and 
the various operations the clay undergoes 
from the time it is dug until it becomes ^ hard, 
sound, well-burnt stock bricks." The Works 
were erected in 1898, and only commenced 
operations last year. The bricks тапшас- 
tured are those known in the building trade as 
stock bricks, and appear to be a well-burnt, 
solid brick of an extremely tough and durable 
nature. One object in starting this company 
was totry and check to some extent the impor- 
tation of common bricks from Cardigan and 
elsewhere, and this object seems to have been 
attained. It may be remembered that the 
employees are all from the locality, and were 
trained on the works. Constant employment 
is thus assured to a large number of the 
inhabitants of this otherwise poor neighbour- 
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Refused. ‚ | Iona, where there is Norman work at the seven] 
Width of Way and Space at Rear. buildings having considerable architectural display, 
It was shown that at various times the little island 
Hanimersmith.—T wo blocks of flats on the north- | must have presented an epitome of what was going 
west side of Queen-street, Hammersmith, on the on, in the way of building operations, on the main. 
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removed (Mr. W. F. Unsworth, for Messrs, Johnson, | ings existed in anything like a perfect condition. 
Walker, & Tolhurst, Limited).— Consent. Newbattle Abbey, although almost the whole walls 
Southwark, West.—Formation, on the ground floor, | had been cleared away, exhibited in its foundations, 
of an opening in the party wall between Nos. 313 | recently laid bare by the late Marquis of ee 
and 315, High-street, Borough, without making the good an idea of the general extent and arrangemen 
buildings, when considered as one building, in con- | of such an establishment as was to be found a 
formity with the provisions of the said Act (Mr. | where else in Scotland. „ 
G. A. Lansdown for Mrs. Lewis). Reſused. throughout the country in the arrangement and dis 
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always a building of great dignity, and what 
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great development of architecture in the south and | with apartments for guests and 3 'in Scot- 
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the Saxon Princess Margaret, her relations, and | east and west ranges. More e 1. burgh, 
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Canmore, she devoted herself greatly to church | Kelso, Dryburgh, and the erus The Cathe 
work, and in process of time her three sons, Edgar, | Coldingham, with its superb ga Pi begun about 
Alexander, and David, became notable builders, the | dral Church of St. Magnus, althoug 
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on the throne. By their efforts the Celtic | finished with a characteristic ЛЕН oi the 
Church was gradually pushed into the back-|an eastern apse—which in an aes east end, 23 
ground, and the Roman Church became the | cathedral was superseded by a uh m, and it was 
chief factor in Scottish life for the next 400 years. | happened at Lindisfarne and ae Dan In 
The remains of the architecture of the Celtic Church | believed at Dunfermline and Col A ses, so far as 
on the mainland were few—the principal being the | land there were only some ten irs s that period 
three towers of Brechin, Abernethy, and Restennet, | was known, all the other churches 
and they probably exercised a considerable influence | being square ended. livered on the and 
on certain towers in the same locality built under | The third lecture was deliver of architecture 
the new influence. The number of churches and | inst. There was по example anything like 
abbeys founded during the twelfth century was very | remaining in Scotland which "din s being little 
great, and in the case of what might be called parish complete, our best-preserved bui ا‎ from 
churches it was probable that the wants of the | better than empty shells. n 522 “abbeys 
country were well supplied for a long time there- | registers and inventories of the 6 f their destruc: 
after. There still remain indications of this in the | churches, and from the коошо they were in 
Norman work to be found at about seventy or eighty | tion, that they gathered how 5d metal work, 10 
places in Scotland; while of the places which had carved and painted woodwork th great palaces 
churches of that period, and of which no evidence | books and vestments, while gu bishops which. 
now existed, the number was known to be consider- and castles of the abbots an | 


HARBOUR WORKS AT FINDOCHTY, BANFF- 
SHIRE. — The Findochty Harbour Commis- 
sioners have accepted the design by Mr. D. J. 
Reid, C.E., Inverness, for new pierand deepen- 
ing of fishing harbour at Findochty, on the 
Moray Firth, at a cost of about 3,000/. Com. 
petitive plans were received from engineers in 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Oban. The new 
pier will enable the Commissioners to give 
10 ft. depth at low water. 


—— — 


ABERDEEN ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY.—The second 
annual dinner of this body took place in the Grand 
Hotel, Aberdeen, on the 23rd inst., Mr. Arthur 
Clyne, President of the Society, occupied the chair, 
and Mr. Duncan McMillan, architect, acted as 
croupier. Mr. К. С. Wilson, architect, proposed 


Melrose. 4 

| Г able. It might be considered doubtful if we pos-|in the case of Glasgow, Aberdeen, ivalled the 
“Тһе Town Council,” and Lord Provost Fleming | sessed th ; po ated to have riva 
replied. Mr. James Souttar, architect, gave «Ire essed the means of enumerating them. Many of other places, appe ге 
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these buildings, although of small size, were of | churches in size and Bande one of great 
great richness and merit, as might be seen at | mained. The rise and rapid uy ata time when 
Tynningham,  Dalmeny, Leuchars, St. Blane, | monasteries throughout the coun "the wisest and 


Federated Building Trades,” coupled with the name 
of Mr. John Morgan, master mason, The toast of 
“The Society of Architects" was proposed bv Mr. 
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: Dunning, Muthill, Lamington, Stobo, Edinburgh | towns hardly existed, was probably d have deen 
ohn Fyfe, quarry master, Kemnay, and replied to by | Castle, and other plac consider: B i ed policy which coul 300 
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the indications were Scanty, 
В of only a single stone con- 
orman detail ; and on the other hand, 
Portions as were to be found at Jed- 


tectural Protession,” and Mr. W. Kelly replied. Іп 
several of the speeches reference was made to the 
Aberdeen Corporation Bill now in Parliament, and 
to the joiners' strike in the city. 
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greatest buildings of the kind ever, perhaps, created 
in Scotland were the Cathedral of St. Andrews, with 
the buildings of the Priory at the same. Begun at 
the time (1158) when the transition from Norman 
architecture to Gothic was taking place, it exhibited 

in its eastern and western gables (all between having 
mostly vanished), in a striking manner, which might 
betaken in at a glance, the great advance which 
was made in the designing and composition of a 
facade in the course of little more than a century. 
Prior Winton's descriptions of the building of the 
Cathedral were most valuable, and a fine testimony 
to their accuracy was borne by the respond of the 
south transept arcade. This arcade, he informed us, 
was burned in 1378, and the calcined pillars were 
renewed, the upper part of the wall being temporarily 
supported. This respond was quite in the style of 
the fourteenth century, and would not have been 
easily accounted for but for the Prior’s descriptions. 
Special attention was called to the magnificent wall 
enclosing the whole buildings, as being the finest 
thing of the kind in Scotland. The Cathedrals of 
Elgia and Glasgow were next referred to. The 
former had undergone many alterations, having been 
enlarged from a three-aisled church, to one having 
five aisles inthe nave, Adaptations and alterations 
repairing the loss of war and fire, and always with 
a beautiful result, were the record of Elgin. At 
Glasgow there was more continuity, and probably 
the original plan was the plan they saw to-day, and 
which in several most important respects (in its east 
end and in its lower church) differed from all our 
other Cathedrals. The abbeys of Holyrood and 
Arbroath were next taken up. The first, even in its 
very fragmentary state, presented a wide range of 
architectural periods. Its beautiful west front, with 
its refined and peculiar details and its magnificent 
doorway, exhibited quite a contrast to the west front 
of Arbroath, where, owing to the peculiar way in 
which it had fallen into ruin, and the singular trunk- 
like additions in front of the entrance, the west 
facade had a forlorn and rugged appearance. But 
it must have been a most commanding and impres- 
sive church, just such a building as befitted the name 
of William the Lion. Arbroath was fortunate in 
possessing the Abbot's House yet entire, and the 
great buildings used by the Abbot's Justiciar, Cham- 
berlain, and Bailie. A brief reference was made to 
the Abbey of Balmerino, founded by the Queen 
Ermengard, widow of William. Its Chapter House, 
still fairly entire, was a building of much interest 
and great beauty. 

The fourth lecture was delivered on the sth inst. 
As showing how thickly the country was studded 
with religious houses, the district extending from 
Balmerino and Lindores westwards along the Tay, 
for little more than one day's march, was selected 
to Cupar оп the one hand, and to Inchaffray on 
the other. Within this compass there existed eleven 
such houses at least, with somewhere about nine 
lesser churches in Perth. Many of the former 
buildings were of great size and of considerable 
architectural splendour, but of only two, Balmerino 
and Lindores, could it be said that anything 
coherent remained. Two others were marked by 
some crumbling walls and a few moulded stones, 
and the remainder had entirely disappeared. Of the 
nine churches, only St. John's was left. Thisshowed 
in à striking manner how fragmentary the materials 
were out of which the historian of the medixval 
architecture of Scotland had to piece his Subject 
together. The same story had to be told of what- 
ever part of the country they might turn to. Along 
the Moray Firth and along the Forth and Clyde the 
ruins of what were stately churches were to be 
found in great numbers, The architectural features 
of several of the abbeys in these districts were 
referred to, and the lecturer said that at many of 
them doubtless much lay hidden beneath the soil 
and beneath the rubbish heaps which marked their 
8 tes which would be of great value to all students 
of Scottish history, if only it could be unearthed. It 
was pointed out that the Abbey of Inchcolm was 
the best preserved in Scotland, and that it was 
somewhat ditferent in plan from all the others, 
Inasmuch as three sides of the cloisters on the 
ground floor were entirely given up for an 
ambulatory, In other houses this space was 
divided into many apartments and devoted to 
Various uses. This ambulatory was vaulted and 
Father dimly lighted, and was most impressive 
The Abbeys of Culross and Cambuskenneth 
Were next taken up, the first being peculiar in 
having a double church divided by a tower of 
solid walls rising from the ground. The eastern was 
probably the church of the monks and the western 
one that for the parishioners. Considerable remains 
of the abbey were in existence, the western range 
о: buildings being better preserved than the same 
Side usually was in Scotland. At Cambuskenneth 
the detached tower was the principal part left, and 
it appears to have been erected after the destruction 
of a former bell tower by lightning in the fourteenth 
century. It was simply a stronghold, and was pro- 
bably used as such after the Reformation. The west 
doorway of the church, much wasted, and the 
foundations of the monastery still existed. Proceed- 
ing to consider some of the later phases of Gothic 
architecture in Scotland, it was shown that during 
the fourteenth century comparatively few churches 
Were erected in Scotland, the masons finding occupa- 
tion in the erection of massive, stubborn castles, and 
this had a most important effect on the ecclesiastical 


architecture which was to follow. Cut off, as it were’ 
by this circumstance from following the general 
trend of Gothic elsewhere, when church building 
was resumed, castellated forms of construction and 
decoration constantly appeared, and many of our 
churches, such as Queensferry and Yester, especially 
in the interior, had as much of a castellated as of an 
ecclesiastical appearance. Previous to this inter- 
ruption Gothic architecture in Scotland followed 
very much the same lines as in England, but thence- 
forward there continued to be a style peculiar to 
Scotland, not always strictly Gothic in its construc- 
tion, but always full of interest and quaint beauty. 
Yet it is curious to know that it was during this 
period that the most consistent church of Gothic 
construction ever built in Scotland was erected at 
Melrose, the Abbey of which was described at some 
length. 

The fifth lecture was delivered on the 7th inst. 
Regarding Dunblane Cathedral, it might, the 
lecturer said, be observed that it was a building 
on which comparatively few alterations had 
been made by the ravages of war or fire, and 
being of one age it possessed a unity of 
style not often found in our large churches. The 
cathedral was very simple in plan, consisting 
of an aisleless choir and a nave, with north and 
south aisles of eight bays and a lady chapel on the 
north side of the choir separated by a wall. This 
was the oldest part (excepting the tower, which be- 
longed to an earlier church), and was probably in 
use for service while the cathedral was building. 
The cathedral was remarkable in Scotland for the 
remains of its woodwork, its stalls being almost the 
most complete remnants of ecclesiastical furniture 
left. A rapid survey was taken of the other remains 
of this kind. Proceeding to deal with Rosslyn, 
the lecturer remarked that this church had been 
entirely misunderstood. Mr. Fergusson, in the 
" Handbook of Architecture," assured us that 
William Lord St. Clair did not employ his own 
countrymen in erecting this building, and that 
the whole credit was due to Spaniards, and 
that was now the general view of the subject. 
Some writers did not agree with that, notably 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, who, in his © History 
of ,English Church Architecture," asserted that it 
was a work of Scottish architecture. It was 
shown to be on plan identical with the east end of 
Glasgow Cathedral, and two or three other points 
of resemblance between the two buildings were 
referred to and illustrated. Taking up the detailsof 
Rosslyn with considerable minuteness, it was 
shown that almost every individual detail could be 
referred back to some Scottish church or castle. 
The excessive richness of the building, especially at 
the east end, with its fretted work and pendant 
carvings, had easily inclined most critics to the 
belief in its Spanish origin, but it was in reality a 
Scottish church in the manner of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was this period, coinciding in a general 
way with the reign of the Stuart kings, which 
formed what might be called the strictly Scottish 
period, when through the interfusion of ideas from 
the castles the ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland 
assumed a national aspect. This was found most 
conspicuously in the Collegiate Churches, of which 
there were about forty in number, erected during 
that period, and also in many parish churches. The 
founding of large monasteries had now almost 
ceased, and the Collegiate Churches were taking 
their place and doing the work which they were 
unable or were neglecting to do. They were 
formed by the grouping together of acertain number 
of generally remote parish churches, chaplainries, 
and hospitals, and were erected in towns or central 
districts. Тһе members of a college, presided over 
by a provost, seldom exceeded ten or twelve, resided 
in manses, and they were responsible for the 
maintenance of the religious service of their locality. 
These churches were generally of small size as com- 
pared with the cathedrals and abbeys, and the 
favourite plan was a cross church without aisles, 
with a low central or western tower, of which fine 
examples exist at Dunglass,|Crichton, Seton, White- 
kirk, St. Monans, Tullibardine, Biggar, Corstor- 
phine, Dysart, and other places. The tower of the 
last mentioned, which might easily be mistaken for 
a Peel tower, showed how close was the relation 
between the castellated and ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of the country at that period. There was not 
much variety in the designs of Scottish towers, They 
generally depended for their effect on their massive 
masonry, and exhibited few architectural details, 
the principal exceptions being perhaps the central 
tower of Haddington and the western towers at 
Stirling and Dundee. The latter was by far the 
most dignified erection of the kind in Scotland. 
Apsidal ends became frequent at this period, but 
they differed from those of Norman times in never 
being circular on plan, but always being composed 
of part of a polygon, and this doubtless for the case 
with which large traceried windows couid be erected 
in them, as was observable at Linlithgow and Stir- 
ling. The apse of the latter was a most stately and 
dignitied termination to the church, and remarkable 
for the determined effort made to vault it witha 
tunnel vault like a castle, a method which would 
hardly have been attempted in a rounded building 
anywhere but in Scotland. 

The sixth and last of the lectures was delivered 
on the 9th inst. Several of the larger churches of 
the later periods were, in the course of the lecture, 


passed under review. The churches of Stirling and 
Linlithgow had, Mr. Ross said, much in common, 
both having a western tower, and an eastern apse. 
The details of Linlithgow were the richer and 
better preserved of the two, but its apse lacked 
the interest of vaulting and the commanding 
height of the Stirling apse, which made it 
one of the most imposing eastern termi- 
nations in Scotland. The south side of Linlith- 
gow, as seen against the grey walls of the Palace, 
was most beautiful, and its details were full of 
interest, especially the porch, with its niches and 
exquisite oriel window, which gave light to a small 
room over the groined entrance. There wasa con- 
siderable resemblance in ‘plan between the Church 
of St. John at Perth and the church at Hadding- 
ton, and both were of about the same dimen- 
sions, of Some 200 ft. by бо ft.,and were each dig- 
nified by a central tower. At Perth the crossing 
beneath the tower was entire, and although 
greatly degraded in its present condition, it 
had fine details of great breadth and simplicity. 
Haddington had been one of the finest parish 
churches in the country, and its east end 
and transepts, although now roofless, were con- 
structed in the strictly Gothic manner, with details 
of the later manner of Scotland. Dunkeld and 
Paisley were two other churches having many points 
of resemblance ; both had naves with aisles of con- 
siderable importance, with long, narrow, aisleless 
choirs. Both exhibited work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but as they now stood they were mainly of the 
fifteenth. The triforium of Paisley was fantastic, 
and in both this feature was extremely rude. The 
corbelled passage over this at Paisley was unique in 
Scotland, and was composed of castellated details. 
The curious unsymmetrical west end of Dunkeld 
was shown to be the result of an alteration made 
after the building had been erected, and the west 
front of Paisley showed work extending over a 
period of two hundred years, Aberdeen Cathedral 
was a building entirely of the fifteenth century, 
unless it might be a small part at the east end of the 
nave, which was begun in freestone, out of which 
they got more refinement of detail than from the hard 
granite. of which most of the church was built. 
Aberdeen was not to be judged from small details, 
but from its imposing bulk, and from the massive- 
ness of its towers and spires. The west gable, 
with its seven lofty windows, recalled the five 
sisters in the north transept of York. Both bad 
the same effect of great height with absolute sim- 
plicity, and of finishing in a horizontal line, St. 
Giles, Edinburgh, afforded one of the best examples 
of the great alterations to which churches were often 
subjected in the Middle Ages, and how from a low 
and comparatively small church it grew, by addi- 
tions on the one hand and now on the other, and 
again by the heightening of its whole roof, to be a 
many-aisled and widespread church, almost the 
whole vast area of which appeared at some period 
or other to have been vaulted in stone—-a mode of 
finishing so often shirked in most of our large 
churches, It was shown that the architecture of 
St. Giles was carried out with details and parts 
somewhat after the style of Melrose and Linlithgow, 
and but for the clean sweep made of all these, it 
would have ranked in interest and beauty, as it did 
in size, as almost the principal church built in the 
Scottish manner. In the course of these lectures 
the question must sometimes have occurred—What 
was the meaning of all this abbey building going 
on for centuries? They might be sure that the suc- 
cessive kings and statesmen had other motives than 
to express their delight in architecture. Every 
abbey they founded was as a camp for Christian 
soldiers sent out on behalf of the purposes of 
civilisation—sometimes into the midst of heathen- 
dom, and always into the midst of oppression ; and 
with such surroundings the effect must have been, 
and was, most salutary—that of a great abbey, with 
its well-ordered and beautiful buildings, its culti- 
vated lands, and many activities.— The Scotsinan. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TRAVERSE TABLES, FOR USE IN MINE SURVEY- 
ING. By William Lintern. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son.) 


CONSUMERS’ HANDBOOK OF THE LAW RELAT- 
ING TO GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
By Laurence Duckworth, Barrister-at-law. (Effing- 
ham Wilson.) 


THE STEAM LAUNDRY. By John Taylor. 
wood & Co.) 


SURREY'S CAPITAL: A GUIDE TO GUILDFORD. 
By Joseph E. Morris, (The St. Bride's Press), 


ceu samen ма 


RESTORATION OF A SCOTTISH POET'S MONU- 
MENT.—Subscriptions are being collected for the 
restoration of the monument in the Old Churchyard 
of Longside (Aberdeenshire), to the memory of the 
Rev. John Skinner, author of * Tullochgorum " and 
other Scotch songs and poems. The monument, 
which was erected in 1807. has become dilapidated, 
and on the recommendation of Mr. Arthur Clyne, 
architect, Aberdeen, it is proposed to take it down 
to the foundation, rebuild it, and insert a new panel 
of Sicilian marble of a more durable nature than the 
former one, but with a corresponding inscription. 
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cal treatment, that no one can be surprised if 
somewhat conflicting testimony appears to be 
furnished by the labours of experimentalists. 
This state of things is accentuated by the 
fact that no standard basis of procedure 
has been established, and the significance 
of ascertained results is thereby considerably 
discounted. If, however, information from 
various sources be collected together, data will 
be found for the calculation of fairly reliable 
averages. Commencing in this way with the 
shearing strength of rivets, considerable diver- 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


SiR,—In the papers and discussion reported in 
your last issue it is assumed by some that if there 
is now no rule of 45 deg. there should be, and that 
it would be reasonable in most ordinary cases that 
a building owner should be allowed to build within 
that angle. This view of the question, however, 


joint, some of the higher results p; 
disproportionate value ^s single 9 
joints and the figures require qualification. 
Turning to Table XXX., we find that the relative 
effects of the four modes of rivetting are ng 
very clearly demonstrated, but in other respects 
the averages are more correctly proportionate 
than those observed in the previous table. It 
is probable that the following approximate 
values should not be exceeded in Calculations 
of the shearing strength of iron and steel rivets 
in joints :— 


leaves out of consideration all existing obstructions | gencies are noticeable in the results, some of Shearing strength per 
171 P d lateral, “реле by - Қалың which are summarised by а joint process of Single Shear sq. E 
ings of the objecting owner or belonging to others. | analysis and condensation in Tables XXIX. and | siuzie. E 

I submit that it should be put in this way, viz, XXX VVV n 
that if a quadrant of an imaginary inverted frustum ; ; Double is СК" hed „ Ж " 
of а cone of unlimited vertical dimension (the sides ё E y decis 22 оке дее . „„ i i ч Grilled М 2 4 i : 
of the cone being 45 deg.) be applied to the window closed p he сше SENE Iron TIVES | Single-rivetted butt „ punched „ 18 „ 2 
sill or lowest line of glass of the window as in | COS and, machine, or hydraulic power.| „ „ „ „ drilled „ 5, n” 
sketch, and no existing or proposed obstruction be | Steam rivetting appears in an unfavourable Doune on Shea’, " punched „ 19 „ қ, 
found to project into the same, then in all ordinary light, and „curiously enough, owing to the Doublerivetted bati nched is 

cases sufficient light may be considered as left to inclusion in the table of results given ЬБу|  , „ аша „ B? 4! 


the window, and that very strong evidence should | Greig & Eyth, whom we have previously 


quoted as having expressed the general 
opinion that “the rivet itself is stronger when 
put in by the steam rivetter." Of course, it 
must be borne in mind that rivetting for 
experimental work is more carefully per- 
formed than it would be in the ordinary way. 
Therefore, unless tests are made for the 
specific purpose of ascertaining the relative 
values of various modes of rivetting, it is not 


be required in proof of any greater right having 
been gained for light in very large quantity, or at 


purpose. 


some lower angle for some spec 


Some experiments made by Stoney for the 
Royal Irish Academy illustrate in a striking 
manner the differences of tensile strength er- 
hibited by unperforated, perforated, and riveted 
perforated plates. Samples taken from the 
same plate were perforated, and in some of 
them hot rivets were inserted and closed up. 
Compared with a test specimen of the solid 
plate the variations of tensile strength were as 


A mere unrestricted rule of 45 deg. applied to a] ing strength it is clear than an advantage is Drilled plate  » 2 230. 
proposed obstruction when the window is already | presented by punched over-drilled holes, though Punched plate, with rivets ...... a : 
so obstructed as to have but little light left to it | if the “ arrises of the latter were scraped or Drilled plate „ „ . ... 254, 


would leave out of consideration the disastrous 
result which might be caused by a comparatively 
small further obstruction, although it might be 
under that angle. ARTHUR HARSTON. 


BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE. 


SIR, —It із to be hoped that the attention of the 
Operative Bricklayers' Secretary has been called to 


otc 
the intimidation case, Bignall and Bownes, which A Single Shear 2б 
was reported in your ы. ' Mode of Rivetting. Holes. Joints. 5% 
We believe in live and let live, but the position 3 
taken up by the O. B. S. is likely to starve the tile- = 
fixers out. Р © Remarks. 
Por thirty yor a t the tile-fixers have been Authority, с. E 5 22 
quite a separate trade from the regular bricklayers; 9 ; а | 2a 
in fact, they have even a trade nion of thei own. © B : 3 E: E oo 5y 45 ps 
but now the O.B.S. comes forward with a new rule, d $ 3 5 = E 88 88 50 28 
preventing the men from building the house because * л S - = 8 А 7 ы Ұ %% 
they seem to think they ought to do the decoration " „„ E 
of the interior as well as the building of the exterior — — . — 
and other walls. jj ⁵2 МОНЕ tm =. | med aede 
Surely the bricklayers do not realise the position Dna: = os БЕ ER ES — | — | — | 19°30] Iron rivets in steel pate 
they have taken up. The tile-fixers in no way want e 1870| — | — cs 18°70 = [єр ле | шару O ae stated. 
to interfere with the bricklayers, their labour re- | Fairbairn..........| 20°34] — |19es| — |1948| — | 1948) — | = | — кшш of micin ed 
вне specular skill and practice, and is entirely | _ » M PANE 90 m 195% — = 20°45 2543 ae МН (ТІЗЕ f 
ecorative. srelg y — | 17°87) — | 19°35} 18°43] — |1543] — = = 
There are several jobs in London where tile. | Kitkaldy.--------- а Қа Бо Шо nosset. ss 
fixers are fixing the tiles and the bricklayers refused . = Е um - — 1122 = » x — | — | Iron rivets in steel plate. 
to come out, as they stated they could not do the VVV iod — jigs] — | = Do. 2 
work, Martell. — — — — — |1:19g20| - 1920 — | — D» 
It seems as if the O.B.S. want to read, learn, and | Stoney ............ 1838] — | — | — |1826| — [39239] — | — а 
inwardly digest the Tenth Commandment. TE 1884| — == = — | 18°84 [ 18°84) — | — | 7 
JOHN BENNETT & Cu. oe 19˙33 — | — | — | س‎ |935|] — |935| — | 7 
— ADD Average...... 19°4 | 17°89 | 19720 | 19731 | 18:83 | 19731 | 19709 | 1921 | 17792 | 1950 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 


STEEL. E- | 
l | 3˙5 
I2.—RIVETTED JOINTS (continued), Mode of Modelling. | Holes. mc Ji 
М НЕ practical, as distinguished from the Е ag 
| „ proportions of rivetted 2 
joints vary according to the class o —— — GÀ — — y ks. 
work for which they are 1 We ae Authority: ARNT 32 Bimi 
already seen that the theoretical efficiency of a ; 3 F 3 ЧЕ 
E . 2 ; , v А. 2 5 кә om | Д 
joint is calculated upon the shearing strength * Е Ss | 5 | ® © 2 | we |а 
of the rivet, the tensile strength of the plate, 8 8 3 8 F 5 2 32 „23 28 
and the crushing strength of the plate. The ха SI f (PA „ wi, 
strength s iron us p rivet when in the 2 2 xi K * | 
joint is not necessarily the same as that ех-|--------------------------------- stated. 
hibited by a bar of the material, or by a rivet Denny ............ == — |2395| — |2395! — E. 23°95 Kind of machine not 
before it has been fixed in place. Similarly, | a". кк С 2245] — | — | — |2245) — | — | س‎ 25.2 
the unit strength of iron and steel plate differs | OE & Ft .. .. — |2974 2313 |2329 2371 | — eal ие pt 
according as the plate is (1) unperforated, 2 QNNM АЙ С ш 275 N E -— 
(2) perforated but not rivetted, and (3) perforated] . » wee. po | vi — 122˙72 — $e = = 7 Қ 
and rivetted ; and according to ditíerences of Kennedy .......... | 2222 — — — ,2102| — 2% — " 
mechanical treatment in the acts of períoration NE к же Een Же (Асел | den леп D s Pe жы pine not stated 
and rivetting. Our business is now to find the | Kirkaldy .......... - -- |2320! -- DRY 23°29 | 23720 — ps | kado ne T У 
strength of rivets and plates when actually in Ла — |229) — | — |2боо 26'co 6 | Holes punched, some punch 
the joint, by comparison of existing records ; e ES E £u LE Nc Mo DUE Na | and drilled. 
and to deduce some simple standard which | Martell. — — - — — |жло| — | 24'10 = 
may be applied to ое N жа —|-—1|--—|- |ғғ%5| - | — |2425 ai 
ork. So many variations are possible in thel ^ ,.— EXE ee | : қ 
quality of material, and in the mode of mechan) __ 8®. 2 |2574 | aor | awar [aat [agra [area || س اا‎ 


clear that any very marked differences wil] | follows :— 


be evidenced so far as shearing strength 
is concerned. With regard to methods of 
perforation and their influence upon shear- 


Strength per sq. ia, 


of net section. 
Unperforated ріаќе.................. 240 tons 


Punched plate, without rivets... 221 , 


The result here observed may be attributed 
to one or more of three causes : (1) to the con- 
As for the form of the! traction of the rivets, causing friction on the 


slightly countersunk, it is probable that the 
rivet strength would be equal to that of rivets 
in punched holes. 


Table XXIX.—Shearing Strength of Iron Rivets in the Foint, in Tons per Square 
| Inch of Rivet Area. 


Table XXX.—Shearing Strength of Steel Rivets in the Foint, in Tons per Square 


Inch of Rivet Arca :— 
2 ee ee ананы 
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metal around the holes; (2) to the annealing 
effect of the hot rivets on the plate; and (3) to 
the suppression of elongation under longi- 
tudinal stress. Whatever be the correct ex- 
planation, the effect itself is important to the 
structural engineer. The tensile strength of 
iron plates in the joint is more fully shewn by 
a collection of data in Table XXXI. As in the 
case of rivets we find that strength is influenced 
by the mode of perforation, and by the form of 
joint. Unfortunately, experimental evidence 
on these points is by no means of uniform 
character, and it is absolutely essential that 
allowance must be made for some prepon- 
derating results if reliable averages are to be 
deduced. We see that tenacityis more reduced 
by punching than by drilling, but as some high 
entries in the first column are not balanced by 
corresponding figures in the second, the real 
difference of tenacity is not fairly represented 
by the general averages of the two columns. 
The same trouble arises when the respective 
values of various kinds of joint are sought, and 
allowance must again be made for the frag- 
mentary nature of existing records, but the 
figures stated below may safely be adopted 
when calculating the strength of iron plates in 
the joint :— 
Tensile strength 
per sq. in. of net section. 


Form of Joint. Punched. Drilled. 
Single rivetted lap ... 18 tons I9 tons 
Double „ „ 5 10 وو‎ 20 „ 
Single covered butt... 18 „ I9 „ 
Double „ „.. 19 „, 20 „ 


Turning to records bearing upon the tensile 
strength of steel plates in the joint, we find it 
more easy to arrive at satisfactory conclusions, 
because investigation has been conducted in a 
more complete and thereſore more intelligible 
manner. Table XXXII. contains some general 
data furnished by well-known experiments, and 
it will be seen that a very marked difference 
occurs between the tensile strength of punched 
and drilled plates in the joint. Even omitting 
from consideration 1 in. plates, which exhibit 
exceptionally low results, punched plates have 
an average tensile strength of only about 


29 tons as against about 32 tons in the case of 
drilled plates, the average unit-strength of the 
former being approximately equal to that of 


the unperforated plate, whilst the average unit- | 


strength of the latter exceeds that of the 
original plate by about 3:5 tons. Examination 
of the Board of Trade tests in the same table, 
will show that this excess of strength diminishes 
the thickness of the plate is increased. This 
circumstance should by no means be over- 
looked. 

The standards given below may be adopted 
as applicable to the tensile strength, in the 
joint, of steel plates up to 3 in. thick :— 


Tensile Strength 


рег . in, of net section. 
Form of Joint. Drilled "Holes. Punched Holes. 


Single rivetted lap ...... 30 tons. 27 tons. 
Double » 99 —— n 29 » 27 » 
Single „ butt-one cover 30 „ 27 „ 
Double ,,butt.twocoversag „ 27 j 


The above figures are based upon a strength 
of 28 tons in the original plate, and allowance 
is made in the case of double rivetted joints 
with drilled holes, for smaller increments of 
strength, because less benefit is derived from 
perforation, owing to the greater pitch of the 
rivets. Excess tenacity of the plate probably 
disappears entirely when the pitch of the rivets 
is as wide as generally adopted in building 
work. 

Rivets are always subjected to tensile stress 
caused by contraction of the metal in the act of 
cooling, and when the rivets are of considerable 
length the heads are sometimes drawn off. 
Contraction ought to be proportionate to length, 
and it is not perfectly clear why failure should 
result in this way ; but the most likely explana- 
tion is that tension may be concentrated be- 
neath the head where heat is less rapidly dis- 
sipated than in other parts. Again, rivets are 
subjected to tensile stress when a lap-joint 
becomes bent, and when employed in details 
of structural work so that they have to support 
weights. It would never be safe to take the 
tensile strength of the material as representing 
the actual resistance in any of these cases, for 


Table XX XI.—Teusile Strength of Perforated Iron Plate in Various оп, in Tons 
per Square Inch of Net Section. 


—————————————— ك‎ À— MM Ó— — ———`- 


Holes. 
Í Original Plate thoritv. 
Form of Joint. (calculated). Authority 
Punched. Drilled. 
Single-rivetted lap............ 17°55 — 2577 Fairbairn. 
177906 — 250 Hendry. c" 
19°16 — 2174 Master Mechanics’ Association. 
22°30 -- 26:7 Stoney. 
PES 19'3 21'9 
| 16°80 447 2272 Greig & Eyth. 
ашы 19775 222 ж. ” 
Double-rivetted Іар .........: 23°50 — 2577 Fairbairn. 
25757 — 2270 psum 
16°35 -- 18'7 Easton & Anderson. 
12°08 -- 21" Knight. 
x 21'17 23'3 Greig & Eyth. 
Single- covered butt 24'07 — 257 Fairbairn. 
19'95 — 2270 Martell. 
== 18'07 22'2 Greig & Eyth. 
Double-covered butt .......... 21'44 257 Fairbairn, 
19.37 — 2274 Kirkaldy. 
= 20°65 2272 Greig & Eyth. 
17°52 19'4 Knight. 
Average.... ....ш:4.. 19'4 198 | 22793 


Table XXXI1.—Tensile Strength of Perforated Stecl Plate іп Various Foints, in Tons 
l per Square Inch of Net Section. 


Holes. 
А ; Original : 
Form of Joint. Thick- | Authority. 
: ness Punched Plate. y 
Punched. and Drilled. 
Annealed. 
д in, 
Single-riveited las -- — 3* 73 29'71 Kennedy. 
{ ER = 30 73 27°18 m 
Double з (zig-zag) ...... -- — 33˙16 29˙97 i" 
» ГҮ рр... à j — — 30°68 28°46 ux ГҮ! 
n p" Wo ^ зік $ 29°17 -- -- 2971 Kirkaldy, 
ie 25°99 = E 28 4 ry 
Triple б (chain)........ 1 = — 35 96 31˙6 Board of Trade. 
i == Ni 34°18 29'1 m 
4 m — 30'46 28:6 » 
1 -- — 29°44 27°7 үз 
1 317 3279 = 29°9 T 
3073 3272 -- 2870 T 
| 2778 3076 = 2877 Т 
I 136 2975 =? 2874 m 
Doublerivetted butt with two 
Covers (zig-zag)........... eese 8 -- 3011 28°24 Kennedy. 
Double-rivetted butt with two 
Covers (chain) ................ 1 — — 2877 2770 Martell. 


the true measure must be the strength of the 
weakest part. Data for the establishment of 
this measure are very scarce, but Stoney says 
that in some experiments made by him, with 
Jin. iron rivets in punched holes, the heads 
flew off with an average pull of 7 tons per 
rivet, ог 12:32 tons per square inch of rivet area, 
and he adopts a factor of safety of 5 for this 
class of work in girders. If rivets are used for 
supporting weights, care should always be 
taken to make the heads of adequate propor- 
tions. Counter-sunk heads are particularly un- 
suitable as they are liable to be drawn through 
the holes by a pressure less than that required 
to fracture the rivets themselves. 

Another matter for consideration is the effect 
produced upon plates of iron and steel by the 
bearing pressure of rivets. When joints are 
tested to the breaking point, the bearing 
pressure per square inch does not as a rule 
exceed :— 


30 tons for iron in single shear. 


40 ,, » steel 
E м ч teel | in double shear. 


If these pressures be exceeded, it is believed 
that tenacity of the plate becomes reduced, and 
although rupture may not actually ensue, the 
plate will probably be crippled. The above 
measurements represent crushing strength 
given provisionally in Table XXVIII., where 
two figures on the third line were inadvertently 
stated somewhat above the safe value. Heavy 
bearing pressure has also a detrimental effect 
on the resistance of rivets to shearing stress, 
and there is every reason for fixing a limit be- 
yond which strain should not be permitted. 
It is quite possible that excessive bear ng 
pressure may unintentionally be produced as 
the result of insufficient care in calculating the 
rivet area necessary to resist the stress result- 
ing from a given load. That this contingency 
may very easily arise will be evident if we 
remember that the plate resists bearing pres- 
sure in proportion to the diameter oí the rivet 
x thickness of the plate, whilst the rivet resists 
shearing stress proportionately to its area. 
Therefore if the thickness of the plate be con- 
stant, the shearing area of the rivet may 
Increase much more rapidly than does the 
bearing area. To illustrate this point let us 
take three examples of iron rivets and plates of 
"pn PA 

X. I.—Rivet 4 in. dia. in joint of 4. in. plat : 
Shearing area of the а 7854 — 
1903, and its shearing strength ="1963 x 19 
(Table ХХУІП,)--372 tons. Bearing area= 
(5 х'25=`125, and crushing Strength of the 
plate 125 x зо (Table XXVIII.) = 375 tons. 
Here the proportion is quite safe and in 
accordance with theory. 

Ex. 2.—Rivet $ in. dia. in lin. plate: 
Shearing area of the rivet=-44, and its shear. 
ing strength=-44 x 19=8:36 tons. Bearin 
area = 75 X25 —'1875, and crushing strength of 
the plate 1875 x 30— 5:62 tons. Here a con- 
siderably deficiency of Strength is observable 
in the plate as compared with the rivet. 

Ex. 3. —1-in. rivet in 4-in. plate: Shearing 
area of the rivet— 7854, and its shearing 
strength = '7854 x то = 15 tons. Bearing area— 
25, and the crushing strength of the plate—:25 
х 30=7'5 tons. Again a deficiency is to be 
seen, but much more marked in degree. 

In these examples the ultimate shearing and 
crushing strengths are used, but in practice a 


factor of safety of from 4 to 5 would, of 
course, be adopted, 


— 22. — 


OBITUARY. 


MR, F. W. STEVENS.—We regret to announce 
the death, at his residence in Nepean-road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay, of Mr. Fredk. Wm. Stevens, C. I. E., 
in his fifty-third year. Mr. Stevens, a native of 
Bath, was a Fellow of the Institute of Architects, and 
an A. M. Inst. C. E. In 1889 he was made C. I. E. for his 
services in relation to the public buildings in Bom- 
bay. Having entered the public Works Depart- 
ment of India, by competition in 1867, as an assistant 
engineer, he was promoted five years later Execu- 
tive Engineer, Bombay; in 1877 his services were 
lent by the Government to the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway Company for designing and erecting 
their Victoria Terminus buildings, Bombay (1879- 
88). which are illustrated and described in the 
Builder, October 23, 1886, and September 8 and 
October 13, 1888. Of his other chief works we 
may here mention the Municipal buildings, Bombay 
(begun in 1889), the Standard Insurance buildings, 
Dalhousie-street, Calcutta (1894-6), illustrated in our 
columns of October 22, 1898, the New Govern- 
ment House, at Naini-Tal, for the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and new offices, in Bombay, for the 
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Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Com- | Mr. J. A. Chatwin, architect, of Birmingham. The Flameng, Rochegrosse 
pany. We understand, further, that his plans and | organ and choir have been removed from the north | Maillard, Surand, and Hirsch M. M 
designs were recently approved by the Chartered | transept to the north side of the chancel. By this | sculptor, has just completed the 4 к 
Bank of India, Australia, China, and Bombay, tor | arrangement the north chapel, with its traceried | monumental group symbolising “ La Fe for the 
their new offices in Bombay. Mr Stevens retired | window, has been opened out to the church, and | to be executed in zinc and form th E u Siecle, 
from the Indian Civil Service in 1884, when he had | the old stalls removed from the end of the south | Palais de l'Electricité —The death йл Ө 
been appointed a Government member of the aisle to the choir. In the course of the work a | at the age of seventy-six, of M Helena ae 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; in 1887 the | piscina and ambry were discovered, and it is con- | of the . Union Syndicate des Architect d 
Government appointed him a member of the Select | jectured that the south aisle was at one time a | and who was for many years attached tat Сапс̧ац 
Committee for the future extension of Bombay. chapel connected with the Knowle Guild. The | ment of the journal Le Bâtiment ¢ manage. 
MR. EDWARD J. LOWTHER.—We have also to | vestries are lighted by means of traceried windows. | INDIA.—The bridge across the river Kosi 
announce the death on the 23rd inst. at his гезі-| VOLUNTEER DRILL HALL, FRASERBURGH, ABER- | being constructed by the Bengal and North. Westen 
dence, Withrington, Sutton, Surrey, in his fifty- | pEENSHIRE.—A drill hall for the 3rd Volunteer | Railway Company, will consist of fifteen 200 
fourth year, of Mr. Edward J. Lowther, C. C., who | Battalion Gordon Highlanders is to be erected іп | Clear spans. The piers, which are 39 ft. in һе 
was elected a Fellow of the Institute of Architects | Gratton-street, Fraserburgh. The architect is Mr. | are founded on single wells 26 fl. 6 in. du 
on December 4, 1899. Mr. Lowther was a partner | Geerge Sutherland, of Elgin. The hall will measure | sunk 95 ft. below low-water level The bridge 
In the firm of Messrs, Gordon, Lowther, & Gunton, | 70 ft. by so ft. crosses the river about 18 miles above the 5. 
who in August last were appointed architects for the | REVOLVING TOWER, CLEETHORPES, LIxcolx- | of the latter with the Ganges. The утри 
Второ: new Portman Market, Church-street, | suiRE.—We аге informed that Messrs. Clarke & | the Royal Asiatic Society to establish а standard 
arylebone, to be erected upon the former site at Warwick are only acting as architects for the | time for all India has been definitely rejected by the 
an estimated maximum cost of 65,000}. In January, | pavilion in connexion with this work, and have | Indian Government——The church of St. Francis 
1898, his firm's designs were selected in competition | nothing to do with the design or construction of the | Xavier, Calcutta, is practically finished, and wil 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe being the assessor—for the | tower. shortly be opened. It is in two stories, and is 
Centenary Schools of the Royal Masonic Institution | PRESBYTERIAN HALL, CARDIFF. — Foundation treated after the Italian style with a lower 
for Boys, at Bushey. The firm were also successful | stones were laid on the 21st inst. of a mission hall | Ionic order surmounted by а Corinthian one. The 
in the competition (1897) for a large Wesleyan | іп Monthermer-road, Cardiff. The architects are | enrichments are of cement; the capitals, cornice 
Methodist church, with Sunday schools for 550 | Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, & Groves, and | consoles, &c., were modelled by a native student of 
children, church parlour, and vestries, in High- | Messrs. Handford & Elsworthy are the builders. the Calcutta Schoolof Art, whilst the general design 
street, Chelmsford. Sr. JosEPH's FEMALE ORPHANAGE, DUBLIN.— | of the building was by the Rev. Mr. Molliter, S]. 
— 82 — The foundation ae was id recently of the new е 5 are about to be constructed 
nvent Chapel, St. Joseph's Female Orphanage, | in Man , the scheme submitted by a local syndi- 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. J  Thacworkis boinc carried | cite having been ыо by the Da al e. 
St. ALDHELM’S CHURCH, BEDMINSTER.—On the out by Mr. K. Toole, Dublin, from the designs and | mittee.———-Extensive waterworks are about to be 
8th inst. Dr. Forrest Browne, the Lord Bishop of | under the superintendence of Mr. William Byrne. carried out at Dargai, Malakhand.——4 newrailwar 
the diocese, dedicated the Mission Church of St. PROPOSED NEW CHURCHES IN ABERDEEN.—The|is about to be constructed from Peshawar to 
Aldhelm's, Chessell’s Road, Bedminster. The build- | Free Presbytery of Aberdeen having sanctioned | Jamrud, starting from the Cantonment station near 
e Gothic style, red Winterbourne stone 


the erection of a new church in Urquhart-road, | the first-mentioned place. 


ing is in th Ki f 
> d, with Bath-stone dressings. It has an ing-street, for the Commerce-street congregation . 
peer une XE left in its 55 covered | the Free North Church congregation ha ve, from 
apprehension that two churches would be too many MISCELLANEOUS. 


tent interlocking plain tiles. At the 
three steps above the floor of 
the nave, is a chancel to be fitted with choir stalls, 
room being left for an organ. The sanctuary is 
raised one step above the floor of the chancel, and 
divided therefrom by an oak rail resting upon 
wrought-iron standards of ornamental design. The 
church has an aisle on the south side, divided from 
the nave by arches and columns of Bath stone. The 
aisle is divided by sliding swivel partitions, forming 
five classrooms for Sunday-school purposes, each 
classroom being 16 ft. square, and having separate 
windows. At the west end аге two vestries for the 
clergy and choir. Beneath the vestries are a 
kitchen, a heating chamber, and various offices. 
The clergy and choir vestries have separate en- 
trances. On the north side is the main entrance 
porch, the floor of which is laid with encaustic 
tiles, and also the entrance lobbies to the vestries. 
The heating is by hot water on the low pressure 
The church has been planned to seat 700 


for the district, abandoned the scheme for building 
a new church in King-street, opposite Summerfield- 
terrace. Tenders have just been accepted for the 
erection, in Broomhill-road, of a new church for 


Ruthrieston Free Church congregation. The archi- : А 
tects are Messrs. Brown & Watt, Aberdeen. Тһе | 8Г0У/4Һ of the undertaking during the last few years 


church will contain 550 sittings, and provision is} THE YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
made f or the construction, at any future time, of an TRADES.—The annual dinner of the Sheffield Master 
end gallery. The estimated total cost is 3,600}. A | Builders’ Association was held on the 21st inst., with 
new free church is also to be built at Cults, in the | the President, Mr. James Longden, in the chair. 
suburbs of the city. Out of the designs submitted, | Others present included Mr. W. Nicholson, of Leeds, 
that of Messrs. D. & J. R. McMillan, architects, | the President of the Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Aberdeen, for a building (600 sittings) in the Early | Trades.—In reply to the tuast of “The Yorkshire 
English Gothic style has been selected, and the | Federation of Building Trades" Mr. Nicholson 
total cost, including halls, &c. is estimated at 4,000/. | referred to the recent work of the Federation, and 

said in consequence of the formation of a body oi 

eaten бсан fe 


employers numbering about 1,400 firms, the mea 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


had seen that in future disputes would assume 3 
totally different aspect. In connexion with the 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, SELSTON, NOTTINGHAM.— 
Colonel J. T. Marsh, R. E., an inspector to the Loca! | be brought forward at an early date, and another 


with Major's pa 


east end, and raised PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT, 


— The business of Messrs. Thorn & Hoddle, acety- 
lene gas engineers, of Westminster, is being converted 
into a limited company, in consequence oí the 


foremen a scheme had been prepared which would 


system. 
i . Munro and 
people. The architects were Messrs. P. № G B : І 6 h ; d to th lati bet On 
A E. Wal {| Government Board, recently held an inquiry at] scheme in regard to the relations between с 
Son, of Bristol; the contractor, Мг. E. Wa ters, o Selston into an application by the Basford Rural tractors and sub-contractors The latter embodied 


three points by which friction would be avoided in 
the future. It was not proposed to deal with the 
wages question unless the unions brought forward 
excessive and ridiculous demands. 

— NATIONAL GALLERY.—Sir E. J. Poynter, RA. 
Director of the National Gallery, ia reporting upon 
works carried out under his instructions in the 
course of last year, says it was found that the 
position of the hot-water pipes against the walls of 
Rooms XIII. and XIV. at Trafalgar-square resulted 
in an over-heating of the walls, which endangered 
the preservation of the pictures hung upon them. 


Several pictures showed signs of having suffered 
and it was found necessary to 


District Council for sanction to borrow 7,0001. for. 
the sewerage and sewage disposal of the Bull and 
Butcher and Jacksdale districts of Selston. The 
engineer is Mr. H. Walker, of Nottingham. 
ABERDEEN HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS.—On the 
recomniendation of Mr. R. G. Nicol, harbour engi- 
neer, it has been resolved to shift the single-story 
foods shed on Regent Quay to a site near Weigh- 
house-square, the cost (including relaying of rails) 
being 1, 000l., and to construct a wooden jetty and 
to lay a line of railway and connexions at the pon- 
toon dock at an expense of 460/. Consideration 
was postponed of a recommendation to provide a 
10-ton locomotive crane (cost, 9501.) for the pontoon | from this cause, 
dock. The new two-story goods shed at Regent | remove the pipes to the middle of the floor of each 


Quay is to be lighted by electricity, the expense of | room. This alteration, which presented grave Дир 
culties, was successfully accomplished by her 


fittings being 2301. 

SELKIRK WATER SUPPLY.—The Selkirk Town | Majesty Office of Works before the cold weather 
Council have engaged Mr. Harry W. Taylor, of | rendered heating necessary in the autumn. > 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to prepare a supplementary | consent of her Majesty's Treasury was obtained last 
water supply for that town, Under this scheme | Spring to an experimental treatment of the floors of 
water will be taken from the Ettrick River, passed | Rooms I. and II. at Trafalgar-square. It had long 


Montpelier ; and the heating apparatus by Messrs. 

Willway and Sons. j 
CHURCH, EASTON, BRISTOL.—The foundation 
stone of All Hallows’ Church, Easton, Bristol, was 
laid on the 17th inst. It is net intended at present 
to carry the whole design for the new church into 
execution. The building will ultimately accommo- 
date 800 persons. At present, however, only the 
choir, sanctuary, transepts, and the bay of the nave 
are to be built. The building will be of Pennant 
stone, with red Pennant faciogs and Bath stone 
dressings. The church will have an open timber 
roof, with apsidal eastern terminations, and ambu- 
latory round it. There will bea side chapel on the 
south of the choir. The architect is Mr. G, H. 
ilders are Messrs. R. Wilkins & Sons, 


tley, the bu $ 
of Bristol, and the clerk of the works is Mr. A. 
Pritchard. The present work will cost about 


ooo. 
% PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, KEGWORTH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—The memorial stones were laid 
e 24th inst. of a new Primitive Methodist 


on th t 
| à ' М ` i 1 ... 
chapei n D ane is 2 5 M through polarite filters, and then be pumped by tur- | been feltthat the conditions of the gallery floors was 
a G Bramley, of Kegworth, is the contractor | Pines and gas engines to the reservoir. The esti- | unsatisfactory. They were too light in colour : 
and Mr. G. CR The ew public school mated cost is about 11,000/. interfered with the view of the раша Бу а 
OLS, SG ج‎ Д 
eich eter атанан he н „„ me and yet wire о diiy tat the cello oi 
School Board of Glasgow was opened on the 16th FOREIGN ae 5 iue 
| affected. The experiment of giving the floors а low 


The new building, which has been erected 
1975 plans prepared by Messrs. H. B. W. Steel & 
r Glasgow, is in the Classic style. 


architects. 
Balfour, On the first there are tive class- 


three floors. | : 
ac with accommodation for 522 infants ; on the 


modation is provided for 486 juniors; 
scond, ne uppermost floor a similar number of 
an аса Бе accommodated—a total of 1,494. In 
ов to the cloak-rooms at the south, west, and 
ad | » the building, there are others on each 
ent Part of the basement is to be used asa 
lan na and cookery-room, and the remainder is 
laundry 255. apparatus for the heating and venti- 
а AP hic he propulsion system. The cost 


h is on t l 
of the site and building will be about 27,0001. 
RESTORATION OF 


KNOWLE CHURCH, BIRMING- 
Saturday last, at Knowle Church, the 

n chamber, clergy and choir vestries, and 
new orgat re dedicated. The cost of the work of 
lec ра has been between goof. and 1,vW00/, 
Messrs. Collins 


& Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, have 
carried out the con 


FRANCE.—A statue of Galileo is to be erected at polish has been successínl in every WaY, and het 
Paris, in the neighbourhood of the Observatory.—— Majesty's Government have authorised a similar 
The “Vieux Paris" Committee has decided to | treatment of the floors of all the exhibition 
extend its operations beyond the city boundaries, | rooms, both at Trafalgar-square and at the Gallery 
and to endeavour to safeguard any sites or buildings | of British Art, from the beginning of this year 
of interest in the suburbs. M. de Nolhac, the} TIMBER SALE.—At Horsham, Sussex Messrs 
curator of the Versailles Museum, has just com-| Weller & Son held a sale of timber standing 00 the 
pleted the arrangement of eight new rooms, four in| Abinger Estate, near Ockley, Surrey, the North 
the north attic, and four on the ground floor of the | Breache Manor and Old House Estates. Ewhurs. 
palace. These are to be devoted to paintings | Surrey, and the Highland Estate, near Horsham. 
of the eighteenth century. It may be added that | The lots comprised 1,258 oak, 34 ash, and 530 21 
during the great Exhibition it is intended that | fir trees, and the total amount realised was 3377" 
the Versailles tountains are to be seen in full playonce | the buyers being Messrs. J. T. Brooker, Dorking : 

Archzeologists are much concerned | Box & Turner, Ardingley; J. & S. Elliott rat 
about a threat of the municipality of Rouen to pull | leigh ; James Longley & Sons, Horsham ; Wiltshire 
down the ancient houses in Rue St. Romain, near | Epsom; and J. & S. Agate, Horsham. hat 
the Cathedral. Strong protests аге being made on] THE SANITARY INSPECTORS EXAMINATION 
the subject both in Rouen and in Paris.——-The eight | Волво. Тһе next Examination for Certificates о! 
decorative panels for the Salle des Fétes of the | qualification for appointment of Sanitary SES 
great Exhibition have just been completed by the | or Inspector of Nuisances, under Section 108 (% 
following eminent artists: — MM. Cormon, F. of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 


a tortnight. 


HAM. On 


tract, from plans prepared by 
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held in London on Tuesday, tst May, 1900, and the 
four following days. Particulars will be forwarded 
on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Wm. R. E. 


Coles, 1, Adelaide Buildings, ndon Bridge, 
London, E.C. 
COMPANIES  REGISTERED.—À company was 


registered, on the 22nd inst., under the title of John 
Hutchinson & Co., Limited, to acquire and carry on 
the business of merchants and dealers in stone, sand, 
lime, bricks, timber, hardware, amd other building 
requisites, now carried on by “John Hutchinson & 
Со.”---Оп the 22nd inst. a company was regis- 
tered under the title of * The Kelbam Brick Co. 
Limited," to acquire a lease of certain land in 
Kelham (Nottingham) with a view to working and 
turning to account the brick earth, gypsum, or other 
mineral matters found there. The office is ‘ Brick 
Works, Kelham, near Newark, Nottingham."——On 
the 26th inst. a company was registered under 
the title of * W. & T. Garrett, Limited," to acquire 
and carry on the business of builders and other 
auxiliary businesses now carried on under the style 
of “W. & T. Garrett” at Brighton. 

CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. PETER'S CHURCH, MOR- 
LEY, YORKSHIRE.—A chancel screen of English oak 
has been placed in St. Peter's Church, Morley. 
There are five gabled openings, the centre opening 
being wider and higher than the others. The four 
outer openings are sub-divided by columns carrying 
arches, the centre opening being used as a passage 
from the main portion of the church to the chancel. 
At the springers to the gables and above a carved 
cornice is a series of heads representing the Twelve 
Apostles, The work was carried out by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, from designs by 
Mr. Harrison Morton, of Huddersfield. 

BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION.— The 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association has had a 
diploma prepared for its members. It isin blue 
and gold, and bears the arms of the city of Bristol. 

SOUTH LONDON TECHNICAL ART SCHOOL.— 
The annual Report on this scheol shows that it 
has been a very important influence in the training 
of the younger generation of sculptors, four of 
whom took the gold medal in sculpture successively 
at the Royal Academy, and all have made a high 
reputation since, viz. Messrs, Harry Bates. 
Frampton, Pomeroy, and Goscombe John ; and after 
an interval another student, Mr. Turner, again 
obtained the gold medal Тһе last named has 
been recommended by Mr. Sparkes, the super- 
intendent (who signs the Report) to execute in 
marble two figures for the decoration of the 
staircase of the Fishmongers’ Company. Refer- 
ence is made to the sad death of Mr. 
Harry Bates, and we read with regret Mr. Sparkes’s 
remark that ne feared the serious struggles the 
artist had to go through in the earlier part of 
his career had something to do with shortening his 
life. In the course of the Report we read that “ап 
attempt was made to deal with the obvious and con- 
fessed ignorance, of the art side of their calling, of 
the plasterers. Thanks to the liberality of the 
Plasterers’ Company, scholarships were offered to 
apprentices and improvers. A scheme of work was 
drawn up, an examination arranged, and about forty 
young men entered their names for the competition. 
On the appointed night not one came. Under orders 
of their masters or foremen, it was said, they had 
been forbidden ; “ зо the scheme, upon which I and 
others had spent considerable time and thought, 
was abortive. The plasterers’ trade remains very 
much behind still, and is, I fear, a handicraft with- 
out taste to guide it." 

CARDIFF BUILDING By-LAWS,—It was announced 
at the Cardiff Public Works Committee meeting on 
Thursday last week that the by-laws applicable to 
new streets and buildings had been confirmed by 
the Local Government Board. The Chairman 
(Alderman Ramsdale) stated that those by-laws had 
been under consideration for twenty-two years. 
They were dated March 21, and would come into 
Operation immediately. He was glad to say that 
the committee had secured nearly everything they 
had been fighting for. It was resolved that copies 
be forwarded to the architects and builders of the 
town. The Corporation had the power previously, 
says the South Wales Daily News, to compel every 
person laying out a new street to make the roadway 
at least 40 ft. wide, but the new by-laws give them 
something more. Where a new street is intended 
to be used as a carriage-road and exceeds 300 yards 
in length, or where it is in continuation of an exist- 
ing street and of a length, including such new street, 
of not less than 300 yards, the width shall be 50 ft. 
at the least. Any extension of Clive-street or Port- 
manmoor-road must be at least бо ft. in width. It 
ІЗ m Connexion with new buildings, however, that 
the most important alterations have been made. 
Hitherto the Local Authority has been helpless in 
the matter of low-lying lands upon which dwelling- 
houses have been built, with the result that in many 
parts of the town there is in wet weather a quantity 
of water immediately underneath the flooring 
boards. Under the new regulations sites for 
dwelling-houses which are less than 25 ft. above 
Ordnance datum must be brought up to that level. 
The material to be used in filling up the land to the 
required level must be sound and suitable for the 
purpose, and in every case where a domestic build- 
ing is to be erected the whole surface or site of such 
building must be properly asphalted or covered 
with a layer of good cement, rammed solid, 


and at least біп. thick. These conditions 
will put an end to such scandals as were 
exposed a short time ago at Grangetown, 
where the boards rotted and the walls streamed 
with damp in consequence of the wet soil and water 
underneath. Six inches of concrete or asphalt will 
prevent any damp arising from the soil and making 
the dwellings unsafe for habitation. To more 
securely protect the occupier, however, provision is 
made for a damp-course. There are important 
clauses dealing with the thickness of the walls, but 
this, of course, varies according to the number of 
stories. With regard to ordinary cottage property, 
the outer walls will, if anything, be thinner than the 
Corporation have been in the habit of requiring, but 
in warehouses built to a great height the thickness, 
on the whole, will be increased. With respect to 
the open space around buildings to secure a free 
circulation of air, the new by-laws vary consider- 
ably from those hitherto in force. It has been the 
rule to allow four square yards of open space for 
every five square yards built upon. The new regu- 
lation provides that the open space shall not 
be less than 28 ft. extending laterally through- 
out the entire width of the building. If 
the height of the building be 35 ft. the distance 
shall be 25ft. In some cases this alteration will 
reduce the air space. It would appear from the 
by-law that this rule applies to lock-up shops, and, 
if so, it will prevent the formation of any more 
arcades in Carditf. It certainly applies to domestic 
buildings, and, according to the interpretation of 
terms, we find that a domestic building means “a 
dwelling-house or an oftice building, or other out- 
building appurtenant to a dwelling-house, whether 
attached thereto or not, or a shop, or any other 
building not being a public building, or of the ware- 
house class." The Corporation have additional 
powers in reference to the strength of beams, roofs, 
and floors, and must not allow any combustible 
substance in the walls. There must, therefore, be 
no more gables. &c., composed partly of brick (or 
stone) and wood. The tloors of lobbies, corridors, 
passages, staircases, and supports of every tloor and 
tlight of stairs in public buildings must be of stone 
or other incombustible and fire-resisting material. 
There are many other points of a minor character, 
some of which, such as the flushing of closets, 
are retrospective, and, therefore, apply to 
existing dwellings. — A deputation from the 
Master Builders’ Association, consisting of Messrs. 
Lattey (President), Symonds, Turner, D. Davies, 
and W. Thomas, waited upon the committee 
with respect to the form of contract adopted 
by the Corporation. Mr. Lattey stated that what 
the builders required was that, in the event of a 
strike or lock-out, the penalty for not complet- 
ing a contract at the specified time should not 
be enforced, the architect or engineer to determine 
what extension should be given. Mr. Crossman 
failed to see under the existing agreement between 
the builders and the men how a strike could take 
place. If a dispute arose and a conciliation com- 
mittee failed to settle it, provision was made for 
referring it to arbitration. Mr Veall stated that 
the clauses which the master builders now desired 
to insert in Corporation contracts had been 
recognised in private contracts for at least fifteen 
or twenty years Mr. Lattey: For twenty-eight 
years. All we ask is that the Corporation contracts 
should be the same as those entered into by other 
people. Mr. Lattey explained that the only other 
question, referred to an arbitration clause in the 
event of a dispute on certain matters. As regards 
the quality of materials and work, the architect's 
decision would be binding. Mr. Symonds and Mr. 
Turner also addressed the committee. The Chair- 
man asked the deputation to submit in writing 
the points they wished to bring before the com- 
mittee, when the subject will be fully discussed. 
THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE 
TESTs.—An important series of tests was again 
undertaken on Wednesday afternoon by the Fire 
Prevention Committee at its testing station, near 
Regent's Park. Sir John Taylor (Н.М. Office of 
Works) and Mr. Arthur Cates (Crown Surveyor) 
represented the Council, and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs 
the executive. There was an unusually large 
attendance of members and visitors, including the 
leading District Surveyorsand representatives of the 
Local Authorities. One of the tests was with a floor 
of wood joists, with concrete filling and a plaster 
ceiling on expanded metal lathing; the concrete, 
however, protected the joists from below. 
This floor was subjected to a test of a gradually 
increasing fire reaching to a temperature of 
2,000 deg. Fahr. for a period of two hours, followed 
by the application of water. Two doors were also 
tested, one of three-thickness deal, 24 in. thick, and 
the other of teak with a skeleton of 2 in. solid 
material, but the panels in two thicknesses. This 
test was of about an hour's duration. Among the 
recent tests applied for are two by the British 
Uralite Company (Uralite boards) and one by 
Messrs. G. W. Williams & Sons (fire blinds). The 
next testing day is Wednesday, April 11. 
LEICESTER-SQUARE. — The site of Nos. 45-6, 
Leicester-square (west side), and No. 62, Whitcomb- 
street, in the rear, covering about 3,400 ft. super- 
ficial, has just been cleared, and will shortly be let 
by auction upon a building lease of eighty years. 
At the adjoining house, No. 47 (Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's), a new salesroom is being erected in 


the rear, over.the site formerly occupied by Sir 
Joshua's stables, by Messrs. Prestige & Co, of 
Pimlico, contractors, after the designs of, we 
gather, Mr. Arber. A musical society recently 
founded by graduate members of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities have established themselves at 
No. 47, where they have rented some of the upper 


rooms. 
—̃ remo cnc 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EXPECTED STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS AROUND 
LONDbON.—A strike, we understand, is imminent in 
the brickmaking trade around London. Having 
regard to the fall in the price of bricks, the Masters' 
Association bas decided to reduce the pay from Ós. 
to 53. 3d. per thousand, and the men have intimated 
that they will not accept these terms, so that when 
the season commences in a few days, it is expected 
they will refuse to work. In Edmonton alone, 
where there are several brickfields, no fewer than 
500 men will be atfected. 

ABERDEEN JOINERS’ STRIKE.—An unexpected 
development in this strike was a resolution adopted 
at a meeting on the 22nd inst. of the committee of the 
Aberdeen Master Builders’ Federation recommend- 
ing the various associations embraced in the federa- 
tion to lock out the whole of their men in the event 
of the joiners’ strike not being ended by Saturday, 
24th inst. The men declined to yield, and several 
of the Federated Trades met in the beginning of this 
week. None of the trades interested, however, 
agreed on a lock-out, and in one or two cases the 
meeting was adjourned for a few days in the expec- 
tation of an amicable settlement being arrived at 
within that time between the masters and operative 
joiners. 

— — 


LEGAL. 


DANGEROUS WALL CASE. 


COLONEL SHERLOCK, of Vernon House, Lord- 
ship-lane, Dulwich, appeared at the South-Western 
Police-court, last Saturday, to a summons issued 
by the London County Council in respect of a dan- 
gerous wall at Ecclesbourne Park-road, Dulwich, 
of which he is the owner. Mr. Godfrey supported 
the summons, and defendant conducted his own 
case. 

Mr. P. Hunter, the District Surveyor, said the 
wall had been buttressed by defendant two years 
ago, but since then the ground bad slipped and the 
wall was in peril of falling. Last December he cer- 
tified it was not dangerous, but a few weeks laterhe 
received an anonymous letter and again inspected 
the wall. He then found it had moved consider- 
ably, and he certified that it was dangerous. 

The defendant, who denied that the wall was 
dangerous, complained that the Council refused to 
send a superior official to inspect it. 

Mr. Garrett: Of course not. You can't expect 
them to go behind the opinion of their District 
Surveyor. 

Mr. Sherlock, barrister, a brother of the defen- 
dant, said he did not consider the wall dangerous. 

Mr. Godfrey: You are not an architect. 

Witness: No, I simply take a common-sense 
view of the case. 

The defendant himself gave evidence, 
declared that the wall was not dangerous. - 

The Magistrate was satished that the wall was 
dangerous, and made an order for the removal of 
the danger within seven days, 


and 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF KEYHAM DOCKS: 
ACTION AGAINST THE CONTRACTOR. 


THE case of the London and Tilbury Lighterage 
Contracting, and Dredging Company, Limited, v. 
Jackson, came before Mr. Justice Kennedy and a 
Special Jury in the Queen's Bench Division on the 
23rd inst.,—an action brought by the plaintiff com- 
pany to recover damages from Sir John Jackson for 
7 E breach of a contract entered into on June 11, 
1890, for the purpose of procuring shingle at 
Exmouth necessary for the manufacture of concrete 
to be used in the construction of the dock 
extension at Keyham, Devonport. The defence 
set up was a denial of the breach alleged, and 
it was further stated that another agreement 
was entered into between the parties. 

Mr. Rufus Isaacs, Q. C., and Mr. Hamilton appeared 
for the plaintitf company ; and Mr. English Harri- 
son, Q.C., and Mr. L. S. Batten for the defendant. 

Mr. Isaacs, in opening the case, said that the 
breach of the contract in question was of a very 
serious character and involved a very large sum of 
money. The plaintitts were probably the largest dredg- 
ing contractors in this country and had a plant 
worth 200,000/. They desired to enter into a contract 
which was about to be made by Sir John Jackson, 
who was the well-known contractor, to enable him 
to carry out a contract of between 3,000,000/. and 
4,000,000]. with the Admiralty for the construction 
of the docks at Keyham which, when completed, 
would be the largest in the world. A large part of 
the work for the purpose of constructing the docks 
was concrete work, and in order to carrv out the 
contract the detendant would have to get either 
loose stone or gravel to mix with the cement tor 
his concrete. The defendant decided to enter into 
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ا ڪڪ 
As | from the hopper along the side tube and into the‏ 


a contract to get gravel or shingle delivered at the | work on the terms suggested by the defendant. 

jetty at Keyham. This material had to be dredged | a matter of fact he did a very large amount of work | other tube; the tube is also attached to 3 cpliad 
from the bed of a river, and one of the important | іп preparing plans and documents, and told the | whose ram forces clay from it into the tap-holes Ы 
points of the undertaking was to ascertain the | defendant all along that he ought not to have com- 24,819.—M&THOD OF STOPPING LEAKS IN Piip- 
most suitable place for procuring it, as a very large | тепсей the work unless he had 1,000/ to spend. | F. Dyc.— For stopping pipes which are screwed into 
quantity was required, something like 1,250,000 | When the whole of the work was almost completed | a socket or fitting is devised a split collar whose 
tons being necessary. That being the position, | a dispute arose, and the outcome of it was that | halves have lugs whereby they may be fastened 
the defendant, who knew the plaintiff company | he (plaintiff) had been unable to get payment of his | upon the pipe that leaks ; packing is placed between 
were the most suitable to carry out the work, saw | account. the fitting and the collar, whereof the latter has 3 
Mr. Hughes, the managing director, and entered] The defendant was called, and said the plaintiff | tapered screw thread for engagement with the ey. 
into the contract of June 11, 1896, which was | took up the work on the distinct understanding that | posed portion of the thread upon the pipes end 
the contract in respect of which this action was | his charges were to be conditional in his planning a |  24,801.—CIRCULAR-SAW GUARD: W. A. Шул 
brought. Inquiries having been made as to the | building which could be erected for a sum of Sool. | —Two parallel links join a hood which has a 
best locality for getting the shingle, the defen- | He failed in doing that and hence the dispute arose. | counter-balancing weight and covers the saw to the 
dant was advised that Exmouth was the place] The jury, after a lengthy hearing, found a verdict | main supporting bar, which is retained in an айх. 
par excellence where this gravel could be obtained. | for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed (43/.), | able position in a bracket that is clamped on to the 
The agreement of June 11, 1896, was accordingly | and judgment was entered with costs. end of an arm at the top of a fixed pillar ; on the 
entered into, under which the plaintiffs undertook hood's front is set a friction wheel. The bracket 
to bring one million cubic yards of gravel from may be bolted on to a beam sustained by the root 
Exmouth to Keyham at the times and in quantities LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE BY STORM. 24,908.—FASTENINGS FOR THE WOODEN BLocks 


to suit the progress of the work, the price to bepaid : Ё OF GAS AND SIMILAR BRACKETS: F. [сл А 
being 28. 6d. EE cubic yard. It was also provided hi ag po ухаа County Court on Tuesday, spike or holdfast is formed with 185 a squared 
that if the shingle did not prove satisfactory, the | his Honour Judge Lumley Smith, Q.C., tried the end or arms upon its end (the arms may be trian- 
plaintiffs were to go to such other suitable place to | Сазе of Shepherd v. Newman, in which the plaintiff, | gular in cross-section) ; when the spike has been 
procure it, provided it was not more than eighty | Wine merchant, carrying on business at 33, Saville- forced into the wall until the end, or its arm 
miles distant from Plymouth Breakwater, Should dar W., sued the defendant to recover the sum of | pecome flush with the plaster, the wooden block oi 
a suitable place be found within forty miles, then | 20^. odd in respect of damage done to his stock by | the bracket is fastened on to the әркез end, or 
the price was to be fixed equitably by mutual кы: of rainwater coming through the roof and | arms, with screws. 

nding its way into the cellar. 


ili , i ion. Pro- А کل‎ . DING 5: - 
agreement, ог, failing that, by arbitration. Pro It appeared fom the opening. “statement dí 24.928.—MOULDING BRICKS: G. Austen Ide 


vision was also made by which the defendant 2 moulds, drawn by chains and screw shackles io 
was made responsible for any royalties or dues | Counsel that both the parties were tenants of the | order that they may be spaced accurately, art 


that might be able for the right of removing Same premises ; the plaintiff being in occupation of | carried by four radial arms supported on a be 
the ш ‘Early in the history of the case, | the cellars, whilst the defendant carried on his upon chairs over the fixed Tg pug mill is. 
however, a question arose with regard to Exmouth, | business in the upper floors. Іп July of last year a | clay to the moulds which are moved intermitteatl; 
which was the place selected for obtaining the 222 severe storm took place, and, аз a result of the above the table by the engagement of а paw! with 
gravel. An excellent place for dredging this | defective condition of the defendant's roof, the Кл lantern wheel on a shaft that drives the vertical 
material was found to be Bull Hill Bank, near Ба overflowed and made its way down into the] shaft, the radial arms being borne with berd 
Exmouth, but before operations were commenced ee | earing, the pressing and ejecting plungers are 
diffiulties arose both with the Corporation of Exeter , The plaintiff was called, and said he attributed saved by a ван and a sur wil 0 crank 
and the Rolle Estate Trustees, who were interested | the flooding to the fact that the 3-in. water pipe on | and a toothed wheel, respectively ; that part of the 
in Bull Hill Bank. Both these parties raised | the defendant's roof was not sufficiently large to table which is beneath the ejecting plunger is 
questions as to the right to excavate gravel. The ро away the water of а heavy rain storm, mounted upon springs which the brick's weight 
main difficulty, however, was that the Rolle Estate| For the defence it was contended that the gutter- | depresses, and which will open again when ibe 
trustees required a higher royalty for the removal | Pipe was amply large for the purpose for which it | brick has been taken off; provision is made іх 
of the gravel than the defendant would agree | Was intended, and that the overflow of water was] sanding the moulds, and for preventing the escape 
to. The defendant offered rool. a year to the only the outcome of an exceptionally violent storm. | of sand at their tops. 

trustees, but this was not accepted. The result was | , After hearing several witnesses on either side, his 24,932. — COMPOSITION FOR DISTEMPERING 08 
that the defendant decided to find another place for | Honour said he did not think that any negligence | PAINTING : А. Nevin and T. Bulficld.—The composi 
obtaining the gravel, and down to December, 1896, ne been proved, and therefore judgment would be | tion is formed of an admixture of benzoline, whiting 
the plaintiffs worked at Exmouth and Dartmouth | ОГ the defendant with costs. and similar materials, to which are added gold zue 


experimentally only with a small plant. Subse- a بوه‎ and colouring matter, together with gold size and 
quently, at the defendant's request, and pending benzoline for thinning, and, it may be, boiled linseed 
defendant's negotiations with the trustees, the RECENT PATENTS: ой; it is intended for use in distempering and pant. 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


laintiff's procured shingle from the Thames and ing walls and other surfaces, for the prevention of 

rom Southampton, which was supplied and taken damp walls, and for the making of a suitable surface 
24,629-30.—ARTIFICIAL ASPHALTS : D. W. Peck.— | before the application of paint. 

An asphalt, for paving and for other purposes, is] 24,939.—DISCHARGE-FITTINGS FOR CLOSETS: © 


as part of the contract quantity. At an interview 
between the defendant and Mr. Hughes on .Febru- 
ary 25, 1897, the plaintiffs agreed to substitute made by heating and stirring а compound of coal | H. Martini.—A swivelling siphon is fitted on to the 
Torcross for Exmouth in consideration of the defen- | tar, or coal-tar pitch, rosin, petroleum residuum, or | discharge pipe, the soil is trapped when the siphoa 
dant paying an additional 9d. per cubic yard оп | a heavy oil, and sulphur. is raised, but when the siphon assumes a horizontal 
the gravel. This involved the expenditure of | 24,657.--УІСЕ8: 4. Wachil.—In the vice's fixed | position the discharge is started and continues айе 
30,000}. extra for the purpose of plant to work | part are formed two openings through which passes | the siphon has again been Шей; in one shape of 
there. The plaintiffs continued to work at Tor-|a guide-rail for the movable jaw, the two jaws | the invention the siphon is operated by the filling ot 
cross until August, 1897, when they pointed out | are pressed away from one another by a tubular | a chamber in order that it shall tilt the siphon. 
to the defendant that there was no agreement to | helical spring which also serves to protect the 24,957.—FETILING, CUTTING OFF, AND FINISHING 
compel them to continue operations there any | spindle of the screw from filings, &c. SANITARY PIPES, &C. : F. X. W. Weodscard and ү, 
longer, and also said that the arrangement come to| 24,761. — А CALCULATING MACHINE: F. collier. A moulded pipe is partly dried upon à 
on February 25, 1897, was merely temporary and | Bayldon and A. H. Armstrong.—Whilst the inven- | heated floor, and then trimmed upon a mandrel or 
without prejudice to the agreement of June 11, 1896. | tion relates more especially to the solution of the | соге, of which a loose strip is forced outwards 
The defendant then set up the contention that the | trigonometrical problems involved in determining а | against the pipe by means of springs for the 
plaintiffs were bound to continue the work at ship's course and her bearings, it is described ав | removal of blisters from the interior; on a weighted 
Toreross after July 31, 1897, at the original rate— | being also capable of application to certain other | lever is a knife, which cuts off the pipes end. anda 
namely, 25. 6d. per cubic yard, and that the agree- | calculations wherein triangles and quadrilaterals | roller makes grooves or scratches in the spigot end; 
ment of February 25, 1897, was a new one, and | are to be solved, as, for example, the determination | for burning purposes the pipes are laid upon clay 
cancelled the one originally entered into оп | of strains and stresses by means of graphic statics. | rings that are subsequently removed with a pivotted 
June 11, 1896. The defence set up Бу the defendant | The figure of a protractor, with base, perpendicular, | cutting-off frame, which is adjustable length 
was a denial that the works at Torcross were of а | and two radial pointers, is marked out upon the | and also bears a set of knives for cutting any pp 
temporary character. In consequence of the | base board of the apparatus, in whose upper portion | into short lengths. | 
Exmouth shingle not being satisfactory for the isa crossbar (set parallel-wise to the base) which 25,000.—TREATMENT OF SEWAGE: C. G. С 
requirements of the work, the parties, it was said, | slides within two dove-tailed guides, and carries а | Sulphates obtained by treating sewage sludge wit 
agreed to rescind the terms of the original contract | second, but smaller, protractor, upon which а | sulphuric acid are employed for the treatment a 
double-ended pointer is adjusted. To the pointer is | sewage or waste water; after separation o! the 
linked a rule that will always be parallel to it. АН | sulphates the sludge will serve as а manure or! 


aed substitute for it an agreement to work at 

Torcross After the repudiation of the contract, the 

defendant raised his own shingle by his own people, | linear scales are graduated alike upon the rules, | fuel. 

and the plaintiffs had therefore, it was contended, | protractors, pointers, and so on. The pointers 25,046.— HEATING APPARATUS FOR FLOORS, 

lost the benefit of the contract they entered into. and bars can be locked іп position by set- KILNS, &c,: F. T. Cope.—The apparatus uA 
In the result, after a consultation had taken place | screws. There are two clock-dial faces with |а set of ducts or tubes which are joined d 

between Counsel in his lordship's room, it was | adjustable hands, and a separate scale with mov- | when of metal with bolts, and with flush joat 

arranged that the defendant should withdraw his | able ‘pointers for the registering of any data that | when larger in size aod of iron or ur 

defence so far as it related that there had been а | may be needed. the tubes, if triangular in section, may serve ^, 

substitution for the agreement of June 11, 1596. 24,788-9.— WATER - WASTE FITTINGS, PIPE- | casings for small pipes to convey high-pressure | is 

All the other issues were referred to Mr, Pollock | JOINTS, &c.: R. W. McDonald.—In order that it | water or steam, the ends of the lines of tube Т 

may be bolted оп to the flange of the outlet pipe the | caps which are joined together with DOR 
overflow chamber of a lavatory basin is fashioned | are connected with the flow or return pipes 9 


‘cial referee, to report to his lordship upon 
the 99 888 The question of costs to be dealt with 
after the reference: The Jury were tien dacharged with a corresponding flange, whilst the collar into | heating medium. ТАСУЫ А, 
which the plug fits has a loose капар covered with 25.058.—ELECTRICAL CUT-OUTS : H.G. 15 EE 
an ornamental ring made of earthenware. For [—The fuse is so constructed that when de 
ond fusible strip is auto 


and the matter ended. 
— —HÓáa——————— 
water-closet basins circular and respectively | fusible strip blows a sec dam 
ARCHITECT v. BUILDER. opposing grooves are fashioned upon the tlanges | maticaNy at once put into the circuit s by 
inthe Мену County Court, on Friday last | of the trap and the basin, so that a key may be made | variation of the device a bar 15 connect ts it to 
k, his Honour judge Lumley Smith (Q.C.) and a | by filling the grooves with cement. of the terminals, whilst the main tuse un d 
week, 24,800.—SAsH FASTENINGS : Н. Davées.—Upon | another bar, which is pivotted upon а spit М 


: of Green v. Vidal, in which the 
игу tried the case of ^ | hitect тамар inal, the first-named 5X 
titi Mr. Percy Green, an architect, sued the | the outer and upper sash-bar is a plate on to which | nected to the other гш : с ond fuse, to 1 


ecover payment for professional ser-|is pivotted a lever, which is held in position by | being connected, by mean МА 
conga ee 1 in a plans and specifications, | means of a spring catch, the catch Being freed by contact fitted with a stop, a contact-lever, n 
eng etting out bills of quantities in connexion with | the closing of the sashes so that a spring turns the | upon the spindle, is rigidly joined to an arm lá 
and ge ction of a building at the corner of Shaftes- lever round for engagement with a spring or | normally fixed to the bar, circuit is AU st 
bab nue and Wardour-street. | gravity-hook fixed upon the inner sash-bar. through the second fuse when the main 22. the 
bury асосе was that the plaintirt was only to be 24,809.—PLUGGING THE TAP-HOLEs OF BLAST and a spring pulls round the arm together wi 
Тһе {ees іп the event of his figures working out | AND CUPOLA FURNACES: $, W. Miller.—A nozzle | levers. J. атыз 
id his way that the building could be erected for | is joined to a tube which is joined to a side tube 25,09%.—SWING-GATES AND Posts : F.H. “hind 
in such a way The plaintitt was called апа | fitted with a hopper, and also to a steam, hydraulic, —A ball which fits into a socket ЕН x tup 
or other cylinder whose ram or piston presses clay I for the swing-gate at the bottom, whilst 2 


a ute eet the suggestion that he took up the 
a 
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the gate has a hinge which consists of a pin that 
engages in the hole of an atm upon a vertical 
rocking-shaft which is actuated by a similar lever 
by means of a chain and pulleys or sprocket wheels; 
for opening the gate the rocking shaft is moved, on 
reversal of the shaft’s movement for closing the 
gate, the gate is raised above the catch which 
otherwise holds it in an opened position. 


3 УРЕ — ا‎ 


MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 30. 


Institution of Cinil Engineers.—Students' visit to 
the cement works of Messrs. John Bazley White & 
Brothers, Limited, at Swanscombe. 1.45 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31. 


Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
" Polarised Light." V. 3 p.m. 

London and Provincial Builders’ Foremen's Asso- 
ciation (Memorial Hall, Farsingdon-street).—Monthly 
meeting, at which Mr. Sydney Butler will open a discus- 
sion on "'Labour.Saving Machinery as applied to 
Builders’ Work." 7. 30 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. — Messrs. 
John Honeyman, R.S.A., H. Spalding, W. E. Wallis, and 
Owen Fleming, on '' Artisans’ Dwellings.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
“Тһе Hygiene of Byres, Lairs, Cow-sheds, and Slaughter- 
houses, and all Places where Animals destined for the 
Supply of Food are kept, and the Hygiene of Markets, 
Dairies, and other Places where Food is Stored, Prepared, 
or Exposed for Sale, and Transported." 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineeri.—Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, M. A., 
and Mr. W. J. Ware, on Disinfection of the Maidstone 
Water Service Mains.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. —Mr. E. P. Hinde on 
„School Buildings." 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3. 


Society of Arts (Applied Art Section). — Mr. Carl 
Hentschel on “ Process Engraving.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be read 
and discussed : 1. “ Economical Railway Construction in 
New South Wales," by Mr. Henry Deane; 2. “The 
Tocopilla Railway, by Mr. Robert Stirling. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4. 


Royal Archrological Institute of Great Britain and 
Irclaud.—(1) The Cyclic Poems and the Homeric Ques- 
tion,” by Sir Henry H. Howorth. (2)“ The Gift of the 
Papal Cap and Sword to Henry VII.,“ by Mr. J. Wickbam 
Lezg, M. D., F. S.A. 4 p.m. 

British Archeological Association. Dr. Winstone on 
“Two Commemorative Medals.” 8 p-m. 

Builders Feremen and Clerks of Works! Institution. 
—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. W. Н. 
Hole, A. R. S. X., on “Inside Decoration of Public and 
Ecclesiastical Buildings." 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5. 


Chil and Mechanical Engineers Society.—Professor 
А. Sharp, B. Sc., on Fly-wheel Accidents." 8 p.m. 


FRiDAY, APRIL 6. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Basil Champneys on 
Hints on the Study of Planning of Collegiate Buildings.“ 


7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar on Solid Hy- 
drogen.“ g p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engincers.—Mr. Eustace W. 
Porter on A Comparison of Railway Bridge Structures 
of Moderate Dimensions and. of Methods of Determining 
their Working Loads. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Ciril Engineers (Students! Meeting).— 
Mr. H. E. Wimperis on “ Experiments on Struts With and 
Without Lateral Loading." 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7. 


Royal [mstifution.—Lord Rayleigh оп 
Light,“ VI. 3 p. m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Balbaird. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—(1) Visit to 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. p.m. (2) Monthly meeting, 
Mr. W. F. Sweett on Air-tight Case Making." 6 p.m. 


— deci cec 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPENTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 14.—By WILLIAM Weston (at Paddington). 
Paddington.—5, Grittleton-rd., u. t. 63 yrs., g. r. 


©“ Polarised 


Io ЖОТЕЛ cov beers ( vedi ads " £550 
Bayswater.—47, Burlington-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 
FFC 400 
Westbourne · pk. — 63, 67, 69, and 71, Tavistock- 
cres., u. t. 63$ yrs., g. r. 36l., r. 180II . " 1,680 
By Messrs. SAuL (at Boston), 
Langrick, Lincs.—''The Grange and 30 a. 2 r. 
u 28 P. . f. f 4 РУР 2,950 
Manor Farm,“ 115 a. 2 r. 9 p, f. ......... as 4,125 
*' Langrick Cottage" and ga. 2r. 11 p., f. 1,050 


Various Closes and a Cottage, 72 a. 2 r. 26 p., f. 


3,410 
By Messrs. KEMsLEY (at Enfield). 


Enfield.— Cecil-av., 4 building plots, f. ..... ..... 1,890 
March 15 —By Рнилр DAviks (at Knighton). 

Bleddfa, Radnor.—‘ The Storling Farm," 99 a., f. — 2, 800 

Машаа Rhydithon, Radnor. —'' Cwm Villa,” 
J ⁵T— LU reU ees 22 

.. By TooTELL & Sons (at Maidstone). : 
xw. Kent.—St. Luke's-av., three plots of 

жара алынға аага E ыы S m a Kê oe 120 


11 
. March 19. —By Henry Hoorer. 
Canning Town.— 38 to 46 (even), Denmark-st., u.t. 
68 YTS., р.г. 14/. 5%. ............. ЯКА РЕГ 
| By Rosins & Hine. 
Paddington.—Ashmore-rd , &c., i.g.r. 138/., u.t. 


610 


/// ............ А 2,750 
Hampstead.—Merton-rd., i. g. r. 2o7., u. t. 523 yrs., 
gr. 204... .гевевет,о Фәеееезетее әЧв4...0%өфее ср 1,200 


Kentish Town.—4 and 6, Allcroft-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., 
Е.т. 134., T. 724. PGA... о о0о 00 о ооооо 

By Nokes AND Nokes. 
Tottenham.— 354 to 366 (even), High-rd., о.е. 78 


уге, C. r. 474. 108., Т. 287/................... 
115, 117, and 119, Welbourne-rd., u. t. 78 yrs., 
(OU EU AMD ie pele 


108 о 116 (even), Somerset-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 
po EU, d 
Caledonian-rd.—23, Twyford-st., u. t. 41 yrs., g. r. 
OA, А АТТАР cee Gada ad Dude dant Cad 
By FRED. VARLEY. 

Finsbury Pk.—131, Blackstock-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., 
gr 0505.1, 456 ei os oaks exw tua eye UM EY 

| By WAGSTAFF & Sons. 
Bishopsgate.— Middlesex-st., f. g. r. 2002., reversion 
JJ 8 
farch 20.— By Davip Burnett & Co. 
Soho.— 39, Wardour-st. (building site), area 738 ft., 


ео 08 оооооо овоа оесоовозоьцноооеооосоозтасара о ое 


26 yrs. 
Clapham.—46 and 48, Grandison-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., 
g. T. 134., r. 687 


eerecece „%% %%% %% „%%% „ „„ эе „е 


By E. H. Henry. 
Battersea.— 36, Warriner-garddens, u. t. 80} yrs., 
Erb SIE ↄᷣ A ker ERA ЖУ ews 
Brixton.—2, The Ave., u.t. 74 yrs., g. r. 07. e. r. 
Wandsworth.— 18, Bolingbroke- ter., f., r. 397... .. 
apis dn Zeunor-rd , u.t. 81 yrs., g. r. 134, r. 
RO rely hie aE ЫЛ uev qw Tera 
By R. PRICE & бом. 
Walthamstow.—4o and 42, Granville-rd., Ғ....... 
Battersea. 26, Рагта-сгеѕ., ил. 80 yrs, gr. 
Ob TOS ON BLASS е sake tea ewes 
Brixton.— Mauleverer-rd., f.g.r. 244., reversion in 
By WII. LIs & CROUCH. 
Stratſord.— 14 to 36 (even), Hubbard-st., u. t. 20 
SS DUE 426 ] Ü зала РА ҒЫЗ бала deos 
By PROoTHEROE & Morris (at Halstead). 
Halstead, Essex.--Sudbury-rd., Linden House, 
u. t. 441 Yrs., g. r. 20. 108, r. gol. ............ 
March 21.—By GEORGE BILLINGS. 
Hackney: ao and 41, Mehetabel-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., 
FTA oes ata x ais 
Dalston.—1, 3, 5, and 7, Myrtle-st., u t. 374 yrs., 
%%% Ad T Eois 
By S. B. CLARK & Son. 
Belgravia.— 11, Motcomb-st., u. t. 234 yrs., g. r. 
nil, r. 1104 
1, Kinnerton-st., u. t. 231 yrs., g. r. nil, r. 307, .. 
By FARADAY & RODGERS. 
Peckham. . 155 and 158, High-st., a profit rental 


Of 30l. for 9 m 
Dalston. —37, Wilton-rd., u.t. 53} yrs., g. r. Cl, 
FSO EEEE ТИ T 


By Tuomas Woons (at Hounslow)- 
Lampton, Middlesex.— Main-rd., Freehold Build- 
mii! ГО а ri n ee i s ёа 
Heston-rd, 8 plots of building land, f.......... 5 
By Brace & Carrs (at Notting Hill). 

Дауыс and 2, Richmond-mews, u. t. 52 yrs , 
Т. 124. 22x 323 8 , 
North Kensington. —8, The Triangle, u.t. 81 yrs., 
g. r. of., r. 487 

March 22.— By FARErROTUHER, EI. Lis & Co. 
Tooting.— Balham High- rd., f. g. r. 207. reversion 
in 57 yrs. 
Palham High- rd., ſ. g. r. 162., reversion іп 52 yrs. 
St. Nicholas- rd., f. g. r. 57. 6s. 6d., reversion in 
631, 64, and 66 угз......................... 
Trinity-rd., f.g.r. 87, reversion in зо „rs 
Fulham.—468 and 468a, Fulham' d., u. t. 61} yrs., 
g // v oh qas 

By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Upton Park. 35 to 49 (odd), Waghorn-rd., f. .... 
Waghorn-rd., f.g.r. 407, reversion in 98 yrs... . 
Dalston.—15, Navarino-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 
64. 173. 6d., e. r. 884 
Canning l'own.—252, Victoria Dock. rd., f., г. 397. 
Leytonstone.—95, Park Grove-rd., u. t. 794 yrs., 
F ( ⁵ ͤͤ 88 
Leyton. — Lincoln-st., f. g. r. 207. 5s., reversion in бі 
апа бї . y ЕЕ ЖЫЗ 
Роріат.--354 and 356, Manchester-rd., u.t. 48} 
YES pP 10652408; 4h жык EORR E ва ааа 
Forest Gate --13, Dames-rd., ut. 68! yrs., g. r. 
PE EOS RO 
Stratford. —22 to 34 (even), Livingstone-rd., u. t. 
CCC cece nenn nene 
By Moss & JAMESON. 

Camden Town. 183, King’s-rd., u. t. 42 yrs., g. r. 
ОА ОЕ lA Cr" 
Dulwich. — 179, Friern-rd., f., r. 527. 
By NEwrosN, EDWARDS & SHEPHARD. 
New Soutbgate.—5$ and 7, Lauder-ter., f.r. 534. 68. 
Lauder-ter., f.g.r. 54., reversion in 67] yrs... 
Pentonville.— 1, Holford-pl., u.t 32 yrs., g. r. 64, 


....шшешве%е ө оэ ө еееееееегееееееееоееевеоое 


“өж4.%4444!4.....: ө ф ө ө ө е ө е FTE ө ө в е 


+ ээ ез „%%% „ о 08099,2529 


59 yrs, g. T. 57. ............... .. 
Hoxton.—35, Essex-st., u.t. 69 yrs., g. r. 50. SS., 


«е » U осоо « ө ө ө = э э еэ ео о „6 


‚G—— э ө ө т е ө ө єз eee ө ө э › › 


54. 108., r. 304. 
Stoke Newington. —78, Alkham- rd, u. t. 76 yrs., 
FFC VVV CRT Лет ЛЫ МКА АЫ жу» 
Crouch Hill. -8 and 9, Highcroft-rd., u.t. 97 yrs., 
F ls IQ UE wA nd KC VEI X 

By STIMSON & Sons, 
Camberwell.— 304, 306, and 308, Albany-rd., u. t. 
18 Yrs., g. r. 74. 108., r. 1194 2. 
312 and 314, Albany-rd., also l. g. r. s7., u. t. 18 
Fi ö ғылы eed 
316 to 332 (even), Albany rd., u. t. 18 yrs., g. r. 
C Iowa vic aa va aie e Ie ak 
334 and 336, Albany-rd., and 22 to 28 (even), 
Boundary-lane, u. t. 18 Yrs., р.г. 127. ........ 
5 to 9, Albany-st.' and Two Plots of Land in 
rear; also lg.r. 314 55., u.t. 18 угѕ., g. r. 
167. 108. 
Notting-hill.—Sirdar-rd., f.g.r. 10Z., reversion in 


e. «еәезгезежтеееее еегете«сгееееооеветеа 


OF YTS. see / ein sda edad IT 
Bangor-St., f.g.r., 52, reversion in 67 yrs. .... 
Herne Hill.— 34. Shakespeare-rd.,‘u.t. 69} yrs., 
g. T. 64., r. 28“. 
Penge.— 13, 14, and 15, Grcen- lane, u. t. 77 yrs., 


Б-Т. 154. 


э» «зе hn ае о о 


£660 


East Ham.—76, 78, and 8o, Cleves-rd.,f. ...... — £510 
Victoria Docks.—15, 17, 19 and ar, Randolph-rd., 
LoT. 1044 RSet a — Was 825 
Shoreditch.—13 to 17, New Norfolk-st., u.t. 75 
YTS., g. r. 454. „ . 870 


Contractions used іп these listt.— F. g. r. for freehold 
ground - rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; 1.6.1. ſor 
und - rent; г. for rent ; 

. for leasehold ; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum : yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


парола ground-rent ; g.r. for 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 


yd. for yard 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
4 . d. Жай 

White Sea : first yellow deals... 17 о о 23 ОО 
Second do. ................... 16 O O 17 10 0 
Third do ꝝ . 13 O 14 10 0 

Battens, 408., 308., 158, less res- 

pectively. 

Petersburg: first yellowdeals...... 15 O о 17 то o 
Second do. ................... 1210 0 13 10 0 

Battens, 304. зов, less respec- 

tively. 

Petersburg, white deals .......... 1:00 14 10 о 
Do. white batten ото о II о о 

Riga, white deals ................ то 0 о II O 0 

Swedish mixed yellow deals e. 16 о о 21 о о 
Third до. еәебееевеое Geet 000090090 14 о о 17 Q о 
Fourth do. ................... 1210 0 13 10 0 
Fifth do. еееесеееоеееоееееееееве 11 10 о 12 10 о 

Battens, 308., %06., 106. 

respectively. 

Whitewood, 10 to so per cent. less. 

Finnish unsorted yellow d . IF O О II IO 0 

Battens, 106. ss. less respec. 

tively. 

Whitewood, s to 10 per cent. less. 

Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 о о 8 10 o 
Third dss 715 O 8 оо 
Fourth do. 6565592596460 7 10 0 7 15 0 

Whitewood, 10$. less. 

Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 

40 3 u)). 0 1% о і § [^] 
Brack . отео тоо 

St. антер &c., per 
1st, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 21 о о «8 о о 
" " oddments.. 14 00 s200 
snd " sizes 16 о о IBY 10 0 
ji " oddments.. II о о 15 o о 

" re tires 10 оо поо 

; " oddments.. 810 о 9 10 o 
ach к reper пни оо 10 о о 
; dments.. з оо goo 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 

First, regular sises.............. 1010 O 13 о о 
Second [T] G＋ 622d: 9 IS 0 10 5 Q 
Th [T] оа оооооооосо оо 9 10 о 9 15 о 
Fourth j ............ 000 9 10 о 

Oddments and battens at 208., 108., 
7s. 6d., and ss. less фера та 

New Brunswick Spruce deals, &c. 9 10 о 1010 о 

Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 9 o o 9 10 о 

United States pitch pine planks and 

boar еФға-ш-еегевегеоееееее 11 6 о 1$ lO O 
Prepared Boards, per square 
ah by ói aad 2 in: ist yellow .... Il о 16 o 
' , xn 122» 10 6 13 0 
X by 6} and 7 In. rst 27 esos 10 0 B o 
” ТІ ” white .. г. 9 о IO о 
m ii yellow .... 2 o I1 о 
РА оно White о 9 о 
фБубі & 7 in. 1st & and yellow 7 9 6 
, v " white 7 6 $ 6 
8 by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
white 55 tongued, and 
Бедйед).................. 45 8 6 9 6 
and 7 in. and yellow and 
white (ditto)........... — 7 6 8 
and 7 in. rst yellow and 
white (ditto)............ 6 6 7 6 
$ by 6} and 7 in. snd yellow and 
white (ditto).......... ТТІ” 6 o 7 

Narrower widths at ro per cent. less. 

yd quality at 1$ pet cent. less than 
and. 

Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 

mS per load 
Best middling ................ 315 0 400 
Good middling and Second...... 3 5 o 310 o 
Common middling.............. 3 о о 3 5 о 

8 rere e 3090 3 50 

Baltic Oak Timber Ed d 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 3150 415 о 
Small........ “.......»........ 300 3150 

Quebec Timber per | 
Yellow Pine 5 о 0 6 то о 

а — 9-5 «M کہ 0.6 دہ‎ Oe 9 —U— t4 4 15 о 6 15 Q 
Elm .......................... 450 410 O 
Ash — өз TD эе 00 مه‎ 0609000 95 оо өс 3 10 0 45 О 
Birch q q 2 3 7 6 515 о 

New Brunswick, &c, Birch .... 3 5 о 400 

American Pitch Pine Timber...... 317 6 410 o 

"oe Fs 55 ве ft.— 

rown (Eng. tc :; 10 0 4 12 6 
Brack .............. nominal { : 15 о 315 а 

Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 

Petersburg ...... —— usc 4 О 6 10 0 
Riga and Danzig 110 о біо o 

Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ о o 1 о о I 

Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Memel, Crown ................ $820 о о 330 ОО 

Brack esas mus esaessedsssess 190° О О 200 О О 
3 3 ... 165 о о 175 о о 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal). 28 оо 30 o о 
United States, Pipe ........... . 3710 0 45 ОО 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 

extra ..... sas RASEN EN cond d . 30 о о 350 o 

Indian Teake ............ per load i110 о 1610 о 

British Guiana Greenheart....... ооо Воо 


* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 


be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 


[Sec also page 331. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(Por some Contracts, £e., still open, but not inoluded in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premfums. rp lal 
be dalivered 
*Borough am dece COG *0*0922980099500900* 96925292 % „ 6% % 6%, 6 „60„ 66255662 2 „ „ Cardiff Corporation 000000 „ „ 6 6 0 60 .... Not "li^. mE April 17 
Schools digs, c e ИЛЕ ЕТТІ” Grammar Schools Governors......... 1004. ; OOF. 5 . əн rm „ Јоде 1 
Police dus dings, Offices, „ e | Kirkealdy Town Council........... . 000.5 BOE: 7 90{............... FFC No date 
^ CONT RACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by о rid 
‘Artisans’ Dwellings, New Beckton ......... .............. East Ham U.D.C. . eee Engineer & Surveyor, Public Offices, East Ham ............... ......... April 2 
Road Materials, roken 3 айын. а, бармы Tottenham U. D. C . N The Clerk, 712, High- road, ТоМепћат ............................... seine April 3 
Жекеше, Tarpaving, «с. ....... ...........| Lewisham Board of Works ......... Surveyors Department Lewisham Town Hall, Catford .............. do, 
FEIIl!lnlnl КН КЕ КИЕ Romsey (Hants. Corporation ut Borough Surveyor, Market Place. sors do, 
Roads and Sewers, Westcliff, “Southend .. a! H. C. Kirby, Surveyor, Queen's Hotel, Westcliff, Southend ........ da. 
Making-up West Promenade ............................. Colwyn Bay U. p. C. ss] W. Jones, Civil Engineer, Council Offices . .. . ance, ^ do 
Two Tall Chimneys at Gas Works . | Dundee Gas Commissioners С Sir Thos. Thornton, City ‘Chambers, Dundee do. 
Stables, Coach House, &c., Steartfleld, Paignton ...... Mr. W. М. G. Singer ꝗ . Bridgman & Bridgman, Architects, Bank Chambers, ‘Paignton .. do, 
Two Subways, БӨЛЕНУ Dock VVV Great Western Rallway ae G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. .... was 200 
Pipes, Valves, &c. .... Dentes ces. | Maidstone Corporation .............. | Stevens & Barker, Engineers, St. Peter-atreet, Maidstone... do, 
Harbour Extension .. see see . | Майтп (N. B.) Harbour Trustees D. & C. Stevenson. Engineers, 84, George - street, Ыш у do, 
Road Works, Barrells Down- road ., Bishops Stortford U. D. COC. . R. S. Scott, Civil Engineer Council О@сев ...... 222222 do. 
Additions, ас to Steading, near Craden, N.B. „% 8 J. Mowat, Architect, 840, Holburn- street, Aberdeen .. do, 
Setts, Kerbs, Flags, &. . 4 . —. Middleton Corporation — À W. Welburn, Boro. Surv., Town Hall, Middleton, nr. Manchester; da 
Broken Slag, WOFKSOD: Sci ⁵³ðVV) 8 EMEN en F. Hopkinson, Surveyor, 40, Bridge street, Worksop .................. do, 
Artisans’ Dwellings, AP s -lane, &c. ... sevens а. Bristol Corporation . —À—— City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol... .. . . . . . . . Ф. 
Alterations to Town Hal i Mary's- place . Barnsley Corporation J. H. Taylor, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ................................... do. 
Flaggin „рр KOS ақы E МАЗЬ mS Thornhill ( Yorks. ) District C Council! 8. W. Parker, Surveyor, Thornhill ...................................... ks do. 
Slag, W linstOne, . means. Whickham (Durham) U.D.C. ...... ; T. Lambert, Town Hall, Gateshead... .................................. do. 
Street Works, Hilton Fold-lane, & . . Middleton (Lancs.) Corporation - . W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. каныша кү Apri 4 | 
Elvan Road Metal (1,000 tons), Penryn, Cornwall ..... East Kerrier R.D.C... J. Н. Chubb, Surveyor, Belmont. Penryn... 3 
Kerbs, Sets, о... абнова какаоа авва ш: Heaton Norris U. D. C.... ... J. G. Banks, "Council Offices, Heaton Moor . ыы da. 
Sewers, Loscoe, near Normanton . NC Featherstone (Yorks.) U. 2: C. .. Е. B. Rothera, Surveyor, Council Offices ........ o do. 
Paving Works, Smallbridge .. 2 . Rochdale Corporation... ........| 8. S. Platt, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ........... FFC da. 
House, near Tregony, Cornwall .. Mr. T. H. Beard. 8 e W. Swift, Architect, 38, Lemon-street, "Truro... s s on da. 
Kitchen, Boiler House, &c., Greenmount, Cork .. —Á S. F. Hynes, Architect, 21. South Mall, Cork .. .. da. 
Club, Baxenden, Lans .. . ee Heywood & Harrison, Archte., Post Office Chambers, Accrington) do. 
House, Smawthorne-lane, Castleford ады J Garside & Pennington, Architecte, Castleford....... . do. 
Concrete W all ECS ĩ·¹mſſ A eres ы ees Lowestoft Town Council ............ G. H. Hamby, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. . da. 
Sewers, Charlotte-square, Жалы ca om ed IR Уз Edinburgh Corporation ... ........... Burgh Engineer, Corporation Offices. . ... . . . . . . . . . . . . .. .. ss: April 5 
Chapel, Trimdon, Durham . nn J. Parkin, Trimdon Colliery, Durham... . ................................... do. 
Storerooms, Shed, &c., Headlands Estate, ‘Pontefract; ,, .. A. Oddy, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pontefract .................. da 
School, Boothroyd-lane... ........... ....................... Dewabury School Board . .... F. W. Ridgway, Architect, "Bond-street, Петвшу do, 
Sewer Extension Ellesmere-road, &0......................... Shrewsbury Corporation W. C. Eddowes, Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury ... do. 
Street Works Millicent-road, E уул лос. West Bridgford (Notts. ) U.D.C. W. Pare, Civil Engineer, George- road, West Bridgford ............... do. 
Additions to School & House, Moorends, nr. Doncaster Thorne School Board ...... .......... Н. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole .......... 33% dis do. 
Cemetery Chapel, &c., near Peterborough.................. | Farcet Parish Council... . . W. Boyer, 10, Cowgate, Peterborough ..................... ............. | do. 
Making-up Elmer Approach CCC Southend Corporation A. Fidler, Civil Engineer, Southend .. ees do. 
Alterations to Business Premises, Wakefleld-road ...... T Bradford Prov. Indus. Soc. Ltd. . | Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Manchester-road. Bradford , de 
Steam Laundry Buildings E St. Albans Guardians .................. Н. E. Hansell, Architect, Granville-rosd, St. Albans ............... QUAS 
Bacteria Beds, Stonebridge .. istics Durham R. D. C..... G. Gregson, Surveyor, Western Hill, Ригһат............... ........... April 6 
Brick and Pipe Sewers, Keighley. road, D oe: | Bingley (Yorks. 0. D.C. Г.Ж. Armistead, Engineer, 8, Charles-street, Bradford .. E April 
Sewage Out fall Works, 8іюпеһгоош ......................... Chesterfield R. D ..................... H. Walker, Civil ngineer, Albion Chambers, King-st. Nottingham do. 
немаца of Parish Church, Caerwent, nr. Chepstow, Rev. W. A. рын" КККК ОЛТУ | G. E. Halliday, Architect, Cardiff . . . . . . . . .. .... . sses Jo. 
Road Metal, Anston, near Sheffield .................. | Kiveton Park R.D.C. .................. G. W. Clarkson, Surveyor, Anston, Sheffield .... ernes ; de 
Wd aghtiron Boll cocer е | Prescot (Lancs.) Gas Сотрапу...... J. E. Hall, Engineer, Gas Offices, Prescot н i do. 
Business Premises, Nicolson-street, Edinburgh ......... R. Wilson, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh. e GO 
Surveyors Materials _............................................ Cheadle (Staffs.) U. P. C. . . . . E. Sykes, Civil Engineer, Council Offices . .... April 8 
Chapel. Hirwain-road, Aberdare ОРОО е OE Bae T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Абегдаге.................... ' Apri 9 
ег М 8 „ C Moes Side (Lanes. ) U. D. C. . . . . Н. В. Longley, Engineer, Council Offices ...... . ... ... do. 
5 CTC Chipping orton Guardians .. .........| A. С. Rawlinson, Chipping Norton . . .. . . e — do. 
School ны... Neath School Board.. . . . .. J. Cook Rees, Architect, Church-place, Neath... . April 10 
Road Works, Park-lane ......... FFC ......| Handsworth U. 5.0. Dess MAN 7. J. Hardcastle, Surveyor, Council Оћсев ................................... 00%, 
’ Artisans’ Dwellings. Plaistow... West Ham Соцрсії ,.................... h Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham ne c ud do. 
; Wrought-Iron В Halling and Gates to Church, Dewsbury ase | Beo y ert emen 8 — do. 
Wood Paving Work . . . .. Hammersmith Vestry ................ .' Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. ........... . April Il 
Boring and Briving Heading, Bedworth, nr. соку Foleshill R. D. C.. ..... ‚ Beesley, Son, & Nichols, Engineers, 11, Victoris-street, &. W. ... 8. 
Offices, Eleanor- street . . . Great Grimsby School Board ......| Н. C. Scaping, Architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby m d. 
‘Roads and Sewers, &c., Beckenham „„ | W. Newton Dunn, Architect, 1 and 2, Bucklersbury, ЕС... do, 
*Painting Exterior ‘of Workhouse and vee eel ОКЕ St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Vestry ... Е. J. Smith, Architect, Parliament Mansions. чо st., 8. W. do. j 
«Alterations at the Poplars, 105, Peckham Rye.......... Bt. Olaves’ Union з. Newman & Newman, Architects, 81, Tooley-atreet, 9.Е. ........... April 13 
‘Alterations to Institute, Pudse .. ssc en H. Hodgson, Architect, Old Bank Chambers, Bradford ......... ... n 
Chapel at lum, Monaghan en M 5 Hague & M Namara, Architects, 50, Dawson-street, Dublin. ê | 0, m 
‘Carpenters’ Works, Iron Plate Wares, Lamps, «с. Admiralty . q Director of Navy Contracts, Admiralty, S. W... сөге. April 12 : 
Stables and. Covered Yard, Bradtord.road.................. . Dewsbury Pioneers Indus. Soc Ltd. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Corporation. street, Dewsbury. г April Н 
Granite ог Syenite ad Eye FCC z.... . Wolverhampton Corporation ..... J. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, own Hall . . . . . . .. u Арі 
Nine Cottages, Broad Eye ...... ........................... Stafford Corporation ................. W. Blackshaw, Borough Hall, Stafford .................... E ТЕТІ | do 
*Cast-Iron Water Pipes and Fittings... eoe Coleraine U. D. ..........,............. Lown Surveyor, Town Hall, Coleraine, Ireland .. .. | un 
Theatre at Llandudno ............ . . . eene Grand Theatre Company, Ltd......| G. A. Humphreys, Architect, Llandudno . EUM ———— бы, April 
Removal of Residue from Refuse N 8 Shoreditch Vestry . Chief Engineer Coronet-street Shoreditch etg di 
Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, &c. ...... ............... Hertford U.S. 44 ........... Urban Smith, Civil Engineer, 41, . 8. W. i re 
*Wharfage,Shoots, &c.,for Dis al of Road,&c., Refuse St. Martin's-in-the-Flelds Vestry... Surveyor, St. Martin's Town Hall, Charing Cross-road ......... .... | A ü 
*New Sorting Office, Salford. Manchester. ...... Commissioners of Н.М. Works, Cc. | H. M. Office of Works, New Bridge-street, Manchester ......... ..- | Ap 
stable and Ambulance Shed, Winchmore Hill............ ' Enfield U. D. C. .. | Surveyor, Court House, Enfield . . . . . . * e cant 
Laundry and Additions to Workhouse _............... | Swaffham m (Norfolk) Gus Guardians... i — A. Clarke, Architect, 126, London- road. Lowestoft . ..... pril 
*Sewerage Works and Su upply of Pipes, West Firle ... . Chailey R. Towell & Co., Lewes . .. . . . .... . . e pace 
„Laundry Machinery at Workhouse ........................... ` Romford Union ............................ See Advertisement... . . . . — MÀ pril 
Storage Tank, Sewers, &c. ................ ОАК ЕТКЕН Plymouth Corporation .. ............... J. 7. Марлон, Engineer, 5, Victoria-street, S. W. ...... ...... ici April 8 
Additions to Factory, Swindon ..... F ' Messrs. Reynolds & Co. "—— W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon... 1 
*Sewage Farm, S Straining Tanks, eee esa. Mountain Ash U.D.C. .................. See Advertisement e Xo ate 
House, Beeston-road, ,, vct ev ы Mr, K. Banks ................ WR G. F. Bowman, Architect, 5, Greek. ‘street, Leeds r ^ 
Three Cottages, Little Wakering, Raser sae... Бабы 8. J. Adams, Architect, Weston Chambers, Southend . . п 
Residence, Newport, Mon. .. . . f. ...... . .. . ..... ... .. . .. Nr. J. S. Gaskell ........... . v Swash & Baln, Architects, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport .. do. 
Two Villas, New Tupton, Derbyshire POMPEIUS PROS ' Mr. J. G. Ме(сай!........................ | E. Oxley, Architect, Clay Cross... do. 
Hotel, Stables, &c., Sutton- -on- Ses . ТРТ we, a ыы ‘ H. Walker, Architect, Albion Chambers, ‘King. st., “Nottingham... do. 
Hall, Corporation- street, Birmingham .. е | В. S. Smith, 33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham . ..... i» 
Whinstone, Limestone, &c... к Hemsworth (Yorks. ) R. D. C. T. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Hemsworth, near Wakefield............ io 
Additions to House, Glyn- Neath, South Wales РО ets " ‘Thornley & Jones, 100, St. Mary-street, Cardift iff... . . .. .... . . | do 
Hospital, Arbroath, N. B...... ...... | N H. Gavin, Architect, Arbroath ................ 6 eee. nes em 
pe aaea а ͤ—„—-— —— ج‎ 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
—— — 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, - Salary. to be lo 
CM 
—ü— — ا‎ шшы ĩ,ĩ³ĩ y 
April 2 
' h Surveyor and Sanitary Inspector.................. Ludlow Town Council..................| 1905, &. . . . РА РРРУ ПЕ dave ; 
M EIE Foreman of Месһаріса ......................... .....| Superintendent Billingsgate Market 2. 15s. por week ec: nr e tresorer tttt t" 21 7 
Asista k k аван Ц, West Ham Council .................... GOL, per annum . . . . . . ... . .. . . . ен tt 
Engineering 1001. per annum .................... do. 
General Engineering Assistant FG do. do. d0 
Two Temporary Arc itectural Assistants .................. ra 1304, per annum each. . . .. . . . . . .. . . . .. . . . өнөнөнөнөө н" | 
«Quantity Bury urveying Assistants. q € — I. ot Th 1607. per annum each. . . trennen —— dd ду di 10 
Clerk Of Work. . . . . .... .... 5 eee T we anet Joint Hospital Board) 34. 13s. 64. per week . .. ..... ...... ..... ..... ...... u. .. 
Clerk of W e ——————— 6 6 ТЕТ andaworth Baths Commissioners Al. 4s. г week 3 i КРИТ aprii p 
egurveyor's (Second) “Assistant... 0936920009c«0909002095000095007*9* Hanley Corporation. әз...» eects: 804. гізіп ng to 1002, per annum. ИР Т ЫЛЛАА „„ 6 „„ R 
pp. 1d. 4 niil. 


~~ Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. х. & xxiii. Public Appointments, 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


s. d. s. d. 
Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
Honduras, cargo average ..... O O 4 о о 3 
Nicaragua, doo О 0 42 о о 5 
Tabasco, do. 9909909 090900€0609 ean аљ o [*] 4 о о 6 
Mexican, do. 4499 зо O28 9 а.а 9.09 „е рф 0 0 4 0 о 4 
Panama, do O О 3) о о 4 
lap Qo prete о о 3 о о 5 
Cuba, (TP. о о 6 о о 8 
St. Domin о do. eee 06 оо ов 8 09 Oe [*] о 3 o о 7 
Do. Cur to prime). 009 or 3 
Walnu C 030 050 
Do. do. (planks and boards) о з о о 7 6 
Italian, per foot su ial...... ооз о o 73 
Black Sea, per ton «¬ om 6 о [-] 12 0 о 
Satin Walnut (logs) рег foot cube. оо o 1 6 
n (planks and boards) 019 030 
Sequota (Californian redwood), per 
foot cube ................... 0 I 9 озо 
Whitewood, American. . logs) O I 4 010 
n T (planks 
boards). ото 0840 
егей oak , n p; 933 обо 
url pine . l ото озо 
ao A ПІЛІ Hike 0 23 089 
атаһ .................. (planks) озо о 8 3 
wood spars each, fresh 
lage 525255515 5% ANS о 5 о о 7 о 
Lancewood spars, ordi tofair.. o ; о 040 
Degame ерагв................... O о озо о 
METALS. 
lnon—Pig, in Scotland.. ton 3:3 4 о о о 
Bar, Welsh, in London 9 о о 015 о 
Do. do. at works in Wales. 8100 goo 
Do, Sta_ordshire, in London.... 915 0 1115 0 
Correr— British cake and ingot .. 8:10 о 8210 o 
Best selected «99 40990064 6000 „0 82 10 о 82 15 0 
Sheets, strong 86 о о 87 оо 
Chili C8 00008 68 ов O08 04228828 ое 78 5 0 0 0 0 
YELLOW METAL ك‎ mesas ds tesis 63d. 74. 
my 6 
i 29998 e e vows oe СОЙ 1 15 о о о о 
glish Com. Brands .......... (7 оо о о о 
Sheet, English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft. 
and upwards ................ 18126 ооо 
EIN ˙* ¼ IQ О Oo. © о 0 
eee ih abest . 2 „ton 20100 оо о 
Vieille Montagne .............. 2810 о ооо 
Spelter *60090992000009090000000090 aI 2 6 21 5 о 
Tin—Straits еееееееееоооеоеееееее 135 о o о о о 
i “4 %%% % % % «ӨӨғегәсеее 135 о о 135 IO O 
English Ingots ................ 139 IO 0 14010 0 
Валса ........................ 0 00 о о 0 
Billiton .. .. as aa = "9090060020090 wn о о Q о о о 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS ІМ CRATES. 
1505 {һїгдз.................. 21d. per ft. delivered. 
. fourths .0..... ......ш 24. ” » 
21 02, thirds .................. 3d $5 өз 
„ „ fourths........ O e 21d. „ 
26 oz. thirds ............ — Ad уз 
н 11 ſourths “е...4444...»..... 34d. 57 LL 
92 O. hirdss eee eee ren sd. " »3 
„ ſourts онеге MADE. зу » 
Fluted sheet, 15 % ũ ....... keep dido. 35 » 
ТІ ” 21 f9 29999599229 .. 344. „э 99 
OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, per ton. збо o о o o 
ر‎ „ in drums, per gal. o 2 4 o о o 
Boiled ,, „ in pipes, per ton. 28 10 © о o o 
CS » in drums, per gal. о 2 6 ooo 
TaR—Stockholm............ 166 ooo 
2 2ũ2ã ę2 K K тоо о о о 
Turpentine, in barrels, per ct. 220 ooo 
T in drums, per gal. .... о з 4 o o o 
Genuine Ground English White 
Lead eer —— MEAN Rd 25 10 о ооо 
Red Lead ..................... 22 00 ооо 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt. 0 8 о о ө ө 


BRICKS, &c. 


s. d 


31 
29 


58 
42 
29 
34 
71 


Hard Stocks .... 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles ........ 
Smooth Bright 
Facing Stocks.. 
Shippers ........ 
Flettons 
Red Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 86 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 84 
Best White Glazed 
Stretchers...... 260 
Headers .... 240 
Quoins and Bull. 
NOSE: .......... 40 
Double Headers.. 320 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretchers 
_and Headers .. 240 
Quoins and Bull- 
nose .--. 280 
Double 


Seconds uality 

White and Dipped 

Salt Glazed .... 40 o 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 
Thames Ballast t 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 


о y, 


0 


.....: 


. . е n Ы е 
Nort.— The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 


еәбебчеге 


о per thousand alongside, іп river. 


at railway depót 


э 
» 


97 
о per ton 
о 


59 


3» 
LE 
n 
98 
» 
121 
17 


per thousand less than best. 
7 o per yard, delivered 


Headers.. 280 o per thousand at railway depôt. 


12s, od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depót. 
Bath 51 ... 1 7 
Веег es 16 
Grinshill - .... I IO 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 
Darley Dale i 2 11 
Red Corsehill „ 2 5 
Red Mansfield „ 2 4 
Hard Verk i 2 10 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 4o ft. sup) 27 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 
3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 
3 in. self-faced Ditto 


SLATES. 


in. in. Ж s.d. 

20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 

best seconds „ 10150 

» 6 26 

20 X то best blue Portma- 
doc 


.. 1018 o 
16x 8 


” Т оо 
20 Xx 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green .. . 11 2 6 
16x 8 T n 6150 
20X10 Permanent green 
and Sedan green 10 оо 
5126 


ТІП,Е5. 


8. 4. 

Best plain red roofing tiles.. до 6 per 1,000 at rly. дерді. 
ір and valley tiles.... 3 6 рег doz. 

Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per 1,000 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. 


per ft. super. 
at rly. дерді. 


” 3 


» 
з? 
ae 29 
„э 


»» 
% 


16x 8 n 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. P., S. F. H., A. G. (Amounts should have been 
stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
n papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot unaertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 


_We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. 4 Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BOLTON.—For rebuilding “ Rose and Crown" inn 
and shop adjoining, Market-street, Farnworth, for the 
Crown Bei Company, Limited. Messrs. Openshaw 
& Gill, architect, Fleet-street, Bury. Quantities by Mr. 


W. E. Gill:— 

Platt & Castle £2,320 о o| D. Diggle ....4£1,970 о o 

. Entwistle.. 2,163 о о | J. Tinline .... 1,895 о o 
Coope Bros. .. 1,889 3 o 


. Hodgkiss.. 2,033 12 6 
C. & F 


PLE 4% cA 


1.990 17 О 


&c., for Messrs. Davenport Bros. & Co., Limited. Messrs. 
Openshaw & Gill, architects, Fleet-street, Bury. Quanti- 
lies by Mr. Wm. E. Gill :— Е 

J. Comfort £976 15 2| J. Tinline...... 4852 10 о 
Hall Bros. . 950 о о Smith Bros... . 817 3 6 
Rawson & Jack- Saw Mill Co. .. 812 3 6 

son .......... 935 7 715. Clough, 
J.Byrom ...... 977 о 0 | School Brow, 
J. Taylor ...... 875 о о Bury® ...... 810 о о 


CARDIFF.—For proposed additions to St. Francis 
Sunday schools, Roath, Mr. H. H. Turner, architect, 
75, Mysore-road, Lavender-hill, S. W. Quantities by the 
architect: 7 

A.J. Howell . £793 8 1 | 5. Shepton & Son ....£725 
Knox & Wells 4975 


„ „„ E] 


CWMBRAN (Mon.).— For the erection of drill hall, 
armoury, &c., for Messrs. Phillips, & Sons, Limited. 
Messrs. Swalwell & Creighton, architects, Steam Packet 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. Quantities by architects: 


Leadbeter Bros.. £1,349 о! D. J. Davies 61,141 15 
J. Partridge .... 1,325 0 C. H. Reed...... 1,134 O 
W. Jones & Son.. 1,277 о | W. L. Sier ...... 1,036 о 
Wm. Price 1,248 о | Jas. Davies, New - 
Lawson & Co.... 1,180 0 RU aaa esee 999 10 
F. C. Parfitt .... 1,150 0 J. Mainwaring. 938 о 
DEVONPORT.—For erecting St. Chad's Mission 


» > 7 
Devonport. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
architect, 6, Queen Anne's. gate, Westminster, S. W. 
Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 33, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster ;— 


Chapel ; 


thbridge & ‚Р. Berry. 4,039 13 2 
к 2. .. £4,456 о о| Yeo & Sons, f 
Jenkin & Sons 4,265 о o Lorquayf .. 3,749 8 5 


H. Skinner. £44,172 19 9 


EPSOM.—For the supply of N granite, broken, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. E. R. Capon, sur- 
veyor, Bromley Hurst, Church - street, Epsom :-~ 
Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, 
135. 108. per ton (700 tons). 


ERITH.—For the execution of private street works, 
Sandcliff-road, Church-road, Crusoe-road, Friday-road, 
Alford-road, and Fraser-road, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. H. Jennings, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
High-street, Erith. Quantities by Surveyor :— 

Wm. Wadey.. £3,942 16 8] A. J. Catley.. £3,240 о o 
Е. Free& Sons 3,820 о о | A. Bentham & 


Thomas Adams 3,608 то 1 Co., Streat- 
W. Н. Wheeler 3,351 о o| ham Hill, 
Lawrence & S.W.* .... 3,067 о o 
Thacker .. 31243 13 6 
(Surveyor's Estimate, £3,307 3s. 2d.) 
FRYERNING (Essex).—For the construction of roads 


and paths, for the Parish Council. Mr. H. Glynn Warne, 
surveyor, Tindal-square, Chelmsford :— 

R. A. Bounat ....... . 4293 Osborne & Green, 
White & Со. .. 290 | Ingatestone* ...... £ 


200 


HOLLINGBOURNE.—For supplying and erecting 
steam-engine, washing-machine, and hydro-extractor at 
the Hollingbourne Union Workhouse, Kent :— 

The Manchester Laundry Engineering Co., Cherry 

Tree (near Blackburn)* £165. 


HYTHE (Kent).—For the execution of sewerage works 
for the Corporation. Mr. A. S. Butterworth, C. E., Hythe. 
Quantities 3 :— 

ohnson & Со. .. £4,640 о | Tuff & Miskin 


.. 62,45 
allis & Sons Haisell, Hythe - 13989 14 


2,492 0 1,989 14 


INVERURIE (N.B.).—For the erection of public 
slaughter-house, and road-making, for the Police Com- 
missioners. Mr. Geo. Gray, architect, Inverurie :— 

Masonry.—Paul & Ritchie, Inverurie £631 10 


o 
Carpeniry.—John Watt, Inverurie .. 359 o o 
Plumbing.—Laing & Son, Inverurie 170 o o 
Plastering and Cementing.—Scott & 

Son, Aberdeen 188 o o 
Slating.—Geo. Mitchell, Inverurie .. 161 11 o 
Painting.—Sutherland & Son, In- 

„„ NE 915 6 
Kead-making.-—Wm. Duncan, In- 

jor e ... 229 10 О 

£1,758 6 6 


KEITH (N.B.).— For the erection of a group of three 
cottages for working men's families, for Mr. Richard 
Thomson. Mr. F. D. Robertson, architect :— 

Mason.—William McPherson, Fife, Keith* 
Carpentcr.—John Cormack, Keith* 
Slater.— Alex. Strachan, Keith 
Plasterer.— George McKay, Keith* ...... 


LEEDS.—For the erection of farm buildings, &c., Pool 
Hall, for Mr. John Yeadon. Mr. W. H. Beevers, archi- 
tect, 26, Bond-street, Leeds :— 


Masonry.--J. & W. Dickinson, Weeton, 
near Leeds". oe dois eve ses ҰЗ» 760 о 
Joinery.—S. Kaye & Son, Pool* ........ 236 18 
Slating. – Н. Thornton, Otley ........ 41 о 
Plumbing.—J. Suttle & Son, Otley* .... 22 о 
Plastcring.—J. Townsend, Horsforth* .. 25 10 
Painting.—W. C. Gott, Bramhope* .... 1215 
£1,098 6 


LEWES.—For the construction of reservoir, and the 
execution of sewage works at Chailey Union House. 
Mr. H. Curtis Card, F.S.I., шо, North-street, Lewes:— 


Н. Crase ...... 468g 16 6 | W. Wells, Slump- 
Allfrey & Sons.. 580 o 0 ton*.......... 4476 12 9 
J. Langridge .. 475 o 7 


LONDON.- For the erection of boiler-house, chimney- 
shaft, &c., at workhouse, Bromley-by-Kow, E., for the 
Stepney Union Guardians. Mr. R. Banks Martin, archi- 
tect, 121, Plashet-grove, East Ham. (Quantities by Mr. 
J: R. Hunt, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. ;— 


T. Welsh .......... 47,029 | J. Yates ........ . . £7,000 
A. E. Symes ...... 7,495 | Gibb & Co. 7,000 
G. Sharp .......« . 7,417 | Thomas & Edge... . 6,997 
Dolman & Co. 7,372 | Wall X Co. ........ 4850 
Gregar & S 7,235 


LONDON. - For erecting three shops and dwelling- 
houses over Nos. 190A, 192, and 192A. Kye-lane, Peckham, 
S.E., for Messrs. N. Hall & Co. Mr. Arthur Garnar, 


architect, 66, Oakhurst-grove, East Dulwich, S. E. :— 


E. dones PRORA ede £3,647 10 | A. P. Maeers.... £2,860 o 
Larke & Sons.... 3,280 о | Н. Line*........ 2,755 9 
С. Parker 3.144 0 


LON DON.—For tar-paving a portion of Nelson recrea- 
tion-ground, for the London County Council :— 


Bottoming. Topping. Dust. Spar quartz 
4 s.d. 4 s.d. s. s. d. 
Shakeshaft 
Jones ..1 1 6..1 5 0..1 1 6..1 50 
Constable 
& Co. o18 0..1 о 9.. O12 6..1 10 о 
J. Smart 10 . 1 3 90. 0 12 6..1 2 6 
Buxton 
Firms Lime 
Company” o 17 1 8 O14 O. . 1 10 O 


ш (Рег ton.] | 
See also next page. 
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posed tho- for the Urban 
NDON.— For pro new Church of St. Bar d Yard, Canoon-street, for 
lone, Battersea: Foe Me Дашы PD District Council "Mr. Ed. Sharman, Architect, Welling- 


architect, 6, oon Anne's Gate, Westminster, 5 : FOR ALL THE PROVED м 
ee Henry Hale, зз, Old Queens б г hu Limited, Manchester ............ 61,4 FLUATE, gon STO E, 
estminster :— 

Rid X Sons . 8, 997 o А. Ропет........ 555 7 [сш aterpra $ 


. & C. Bowyer.. о 
Nibur .... 8,895 0 5 ° 


ey & Green- = h nstruction of public baths, 
DN 2. e. & = dud 5 for the Town Council. Mr. J. W HAM HILL STONE. 

Laer Bros . быз o| Тоойц"...... 7,264 о M. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, mee = DOULTING STONE. 

wr te Davies Bro, Wrex ОШ . . | The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Со 

5 i (incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C Trask 
LONDON. — то pter In саши 1 Ке The Doulting Stone Со) kín 
es 

SAND 2 Manville, engineers. Quantities by LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. Chief Office : * Stoke · under - Han, 
Mr. John R. Hunt :— 

и existing, building. AT the last meeting of the London School London t — Mr, E. A. Willi 
Smart 4s. 700 5.700 Board, the Works Committee submitted the 16, Craven-street, Strand. 
Hil... 5,552 225 following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
enkins 480 о is 54% |е Board's Architect :— Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Ches su | соор 5,493 NORTHEY-STREET. Pulido ш interior :— m Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Offce, 42, 

i mi ’ e e.c ке ......e — 
Co., Limited.. 5,499 i 240 ohnson & Со её £339 |С Wales... .. 28 7 | Poultry, E.C. M 
коа porn А W. Der y .. 319 9 * Haydon 424528 236 10 damp Ae ол E косо бын floors, 
— و و و و‎ % t 5 $ es, CO 
Gibb & Co 299 roo оош 
zi he execution of sewerage works, tun-rooms, and terraces, Apiai 
clare Қа the Town Council. Mr. Albert Latham, " ; 5 to the Forth Bridge Co. [Артт, 
Borough Engineer, Margate :— " ST. JOHN'S (Halley-street).—Painting interior :— 
Tuff & Miskin, Rochester 43,507 j: T. obey: £325 о о vaa кеке» 2 1 н SPRAGUE & co., Ltd, 
.. 27610 о| С. Barker 
F erection of a A W. Derby : 275 о о 7 Hayden: qais nsi 2 S PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
—For I 
NEWMILL ae for working men E amla ue MS Eikington & Sons 259097 y of all descriptions. 
Morrison McConnachie. Mr. F. D. ; 4&5 East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, ЕС. 
tect :— = William Cruckshank, Keith* VAUXHALL-STREET. — Painting exterior and clean- [Артт, 
GUN Keith*. interior :— 
Saler a Taylor, File 55 s H & G Mallett, -£292 зо | Maxwell Bros, Lid £365 “be 5 
o р {cKay, Keith 43 ightingale. 345 of С. Brittain .......... ANTITIES, | 
Plasterer, George ck Кош, Keith ооу Bros. . sie 2 : Rice бол" ........ 241 accurately and with despatch. 
Painter and Glasier.— .,McConnachie, Triggss.ẽ & вон! FIDCM QM, Д 
:ЬА82--,,,,5..%..%%.............. етеу 
Keith "I €—— MM a “ QU od ыа In — Bost Mu шт. 
alterations to Dock. rad Brewery, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. For 1900, price 64. pos 

NEWPORT.-— For Phill ips & Sons, Limited, brewers. pI кою 

Newport, for Messrs. ie architects, Steam Packet | тин BUILDER" (Published Weekly] 18 supped RECT! 

Messrs. Swalwell & ae “Quantities by architects :— | the Office to residents in an 7 Embers) PREPAID. TY DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 

Chambers, Newport, 2079 Jones & Son, New | Europe, America, — New Zealand, India, . China, Ceylon, 

E. H. Red. . 20 port? eese 4 FOURDRINIER) should be be эдйгез to tg the publisher of TI In all kinds of Hard Woods. 

iy ee ен ыны десен BUILDER,” No. 45, Catherine-street, W. ak, È { 
RS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by | Mall т W eak, WC. dl, 

TAMWORTH. — For alterations ал worin te CEN гін TONDON аа me алат by 0 an), ainscot, 

c Castle Burton. Trent, Mr. J. W, Godderidge, | numbers) of at at PS Ur Tale Mornings Post. | WM. трен & 00, 

architect, Tamworth. „Quantities Tam: Offices: 186 & 138, Hackney Road, London, КЕ 

Musson & Saas ed worth £4,600 Telephone: 1319 AVENUR 

Clarson & Son A eta. s estimate, 64544 A TE 

— I. ASPHAL 
h 
Suffolk).—For, the supply m oue GE, l 
P Ore Re. | for the i Rural District сеш For Horizontal & Vertical Damp бош 
' ite Chi Ре. 
a pes mys, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other 
Oh sae 11 
— gun and TILER. 
Special attention is gi to the above by 
f 5 
LLWYD (Mon. ).— —For the erection o 

E. cotta es at Wann liw S n ч май the меки Г Penrh Ban ОТ, 

ent A Cree ton, architects, Steam Packet Chambers. yn · g 

Newoor d Lewis, Llanhilleth” .. . £12,490 Oakeley - Portmadoc, 

aan And every other Tampan of Slates, except American, 

Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. РЕ tä 
Board tor London, & 
C. B. N. SNEWIN NORMAN CROSS a ewe m nn 
FIRST QUALITY 
ANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
marius ыд TOE масна FLETITON BRICKS, "mmm wiu maiat 
9, 10, 11, 12 LEDEN, an 14, 925 16, & 17, BACK HILL, at the Offices of the Company; 
Ков. 7 HATTON GABBI i RAY STREET, Applications for Prices, &c., to 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
„„ arte vane or woopa IN EVERY | BETHNAL, GREEN SLATE WORKS, OM STREET, 1.0: 
тив LATE NESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM IDA BETHNAL GRERN, LONDON, E. CANN в 


eee . e No. $74 Holborn. ! 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS inem EE и ні 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. BRISTOL. к 
459 то 364, Euston- rd., N.W. 688, Hatton Garden, 47 849,84. Enoch-equare, Ashton Gate Works, Corons 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING? 


particulars on Application. Chief Offices : Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. V. 


WELLINGBOROUGH.—For the erection of a refuse = THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 14 


ме) ху: a a 


—— Ie у, 
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Clark, Bunnett, & Co. имти, 


ENGINEERS AND Сани. 
Contractors to the War Office, Н.М. Office of Works, Lord Chamberlaln's Department. 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS and CRANES. STEAM LIFTS. STEAM ENGINES. 


HAND-POWER LIFTS, CRABS AND JIBS, IRON BUILDINGS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES, &о 
FORCE AND LIFT PUMPS, CASTINGS IN IRON, BRASS, & BRONZE, Every Description of Builders’ Castings, 
London : 22, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E. C. (Late 30, King Street and Rathbone Place, W.) Works: New Cross, S.E. 


And at Paris, New York, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. Telephone—No. 120, 22 
; * And at KIRBY ST, No CONNEXION WITH , 


HATTON JOINERY A OTHER FIRMS 
a hss SPEC) OF SAME mA | 
мез "I LT CP 
wo 27. VID 
ж; к. BURMAN, “ғ, РЕ А 
№ 8 "SS ON жен «УАР 5 ji 
BN É % } қ Ж РЕ 


Frankton Road, 


Hill Street, Peckham, S.E. 


CARVING, TURNING, FRET-CUTTING, MOULDING, &c. for the TRADE. 


Deal and r Rê Timber rike E mone; ай; 9,476. 
EASONED STOOKS IN ALL THICKNESSES. Government and Railway Contractors, elegraphic Address, "SEQUOIA. 
dil . 


AW.) < 


rd. S 


ух 


NAMENTAL. М * WS 


жү» Ф оз ARES Fo [ee SOR I ЛЕ antl ly 
4 9) EMBOSSED GLAZED, (252 A + N DY 

TT bus caustic АМА св. 
Yu —— me 


& 99, ЗТ. MARTIN'8 LANE, LONDON, V. o. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: МЕВВЕР. W. В. БІМРВОН & SONS. 97 
vith or without Boards. 


2-Ply tor Underlining (Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildin 
WILTESDEN PAPER. 1- куе ENIRO Tad ider Floor Boards to Deaden Sound, &c, 
Lists and views „ы tracta whe dier br 6 В Paper has been used, and 
lalo len and 8 Fr 
Water-proof —Rot-proof—Insect-proof. WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNG. "X 


“ORNAMENTAL CEILINGS AND CORN ICES 
IN PATENT FIBROUS PLASTER: PRIZE MEDAL CLASS XV., 
In slabs, dry, and ready for fixing. ELIA EA 
George Jackson & Sons, | nos suron 
No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


1869. 
URO — NETT P c 
CLAS PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS XXIV. 
en EE xni ESTABLISHED 1780. ' 
All kinds of Enrichments supplied in the same material, 


DENNETT FIREPROOF FLOORS, « 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES БО PPLIHD TO ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF ENGASEMENT OF IRONWORK, CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, *r. ~ 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE, No. 24. QUEEN ANNE'S "GATE (late 5. WHITEHALL ), 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


JUROR, CLASS XXX., 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATS INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL Insurance Com 
Limited. ESTA йош рық stra, 


— 99, Pall Mall, S. W. 
Subscribed ru Paid-up, 300,000. Total Funds, 
over 1,800,000. — SMITH, General Manager. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
BOCIETY. 


Founded 1797 


BILLS 


in's Inn-fields, 


-еезфоеевеевееееоеевеаеве 


+ 


Just Published. Numerous illustrations. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Surveying 


COMPILED BY 
REGINALD E. MIDDLETON, X. usr. c. x., 


AND 


OSBERT CHADWICK, X. msr. c. f. 
in Two Parts. Part I. 


Norwich, March 25th, 


амнын‏ ا ا 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSUR-‏ 


ANCE pane eal uris pene 10 
Head 11, dard · street, London, 
N io Fleet-etroet, Е.О. 


before the 9th day of APRIL. er 
Ай ы of Fire Department.—A. J. RELTON. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 
87, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Spirit Bubble, &c.—Description and Adjustment of 
Instrumente—Traverse Surveying—Minor Triangula- 


Levelling and Contouring. 


SUPPLIED. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


TO EMPLOYERS, 
COMPANY DIRECTORS, &o. 


BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 
LE WORKS (recently built) in the 


Potteriss District (with vacant ground for extension), FOR 


OR SALE, old-established and successful 


BUSINESS of Builders and Contractors carri by Messrs. 
Lye & Rons, at Crewkerne, Somerset, together with Dwelling House, 


separately or together with foregoing, a BRICKYARD, with 


NTURE, LICENSE, AND CONTINGENCY 
MORTGAGE, DEBENTT D ANOR. 


: 40, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. Business of Brick, Pipe, and Tile Manufacturer, Cot 
Heed dr Dios. 86, MOORGATE STREET, Е.С. necessary Kilns and Plant. Lg. opportunity for builder with 
enpital.— For particulars ар! I to O. F. SAUNDERS, Solicitor, 


Crewkerne, or to GEORGE Y, Esq. Wilts and Dorset Bank, 


Poole. 


LUMBING & DECORATING (genuine 
well-established) BUSINESS. Capital position, popular 
seaside town, south. In same hand some years. Convenient 
dus gr front shop, dwelling 


9004. 
fittings, and will, 
WICKENDEN, 20, High 


ACCIDENTS 
WILL HAPPEN. 


Especially to.. 
BOILERS; ENGINES, &c. 
You should therefore guard your interests 


by insuring in 


per annum —-Apply to J. WOOLLETT, Business Agent, 58, Uloudes- 
y-road, London, N. 


Y Order of the Executor.—Excellent 


going BUSINESS VOR SALE.—Dryraltery, Lead, Glass, 


VULCAN 
BOILER AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


CHIRP OFFICES :— 


67, KING ST.. MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 


of London, and Lease of the Premises for 60 years from September 


Accountants. 52, Gracecburch-street, London, with whom offers for 
business and lease of premises are to be lodged not later than 


Reer also co TOO LATE" column page xxiii. 


the Colonies, About 40 Students will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 


. Insurance and Inspection of BOILERS, ENGINES, 1900. | 
I YNAMOS, MOTORS, and other Eleotrioa! Plant, | Twelve APPOINTMENTS as ASSISTANT ENGINEERS in the Public | perience in quantity surveyor's office esen 
Works De ent, and Three APPOINTMENTS as ABSIBTANT 


Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 


g COMPENSATION Act, Employers’ Liability 
WORKMEN'S | nen Law, Personal Acoident, 
Third Party and Fidelity Quarantee Insurance. 


J. F. L. CROSLAND, M. I. C. K., M. I. M. E., 
Chief Engineer. 


EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
——— . . % pere aan WOR IO 

T BUILDERS’ PRIOR BOOK FOR 1000. 


Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
Order. 


SUPERIN DENTS in the Telegraphs Department, and One 
in the’ Accounts Branch, P. W. D. — For particulars apply to 


QURVEYORS' INSTITUTION EXAMI. 
correspondence in ll ¢ и and ieee Acta ine ae 


on "n 
and Penfold Gold Medal (all the 
HALF of the su were Mr. 

RICHARD PARRY, F.B.I. A. M. I. O. E. . 47, Great еле 
mediatel Institu- 


3 
^ ARCHITECTS 
PONS 5; for 1900. with Useful Memoranda and Tables, 
WM. YOUNG, Author of Picturesque Architectural Studies, 
By . “Town and Country Mansions,’ ёс. 

The Publishers feel great 2 Rull in заса the j erat 
tects’ nilders’ Price- Book, seful 

e Archi rtunity, in revising for 
the Memoranda, and to 


ITUTE 
for these and 
Surveyor, and Sanitary 
Inst. Ist Class N 


a Ent aa be CEL аа 
в 
Westminster, B.W. 


SjANITARY INSTITUTE ЕХАМЗ. — 
Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination by a of 
correspondence no Text Books or Acta, by O. H. 
Assoc.Ban. Inst.; Fellow Inst. of Кап. Engin 

ber of the Society of Arts 


Com 


still The arrange- 
accurate and relia 15 alphabetical sequence, thereby making it easy 
ment of the formula or memorandum in а moment, has 
Pad to as in former editions. This elition inclu a 
been ectricity, with complete specifications and estimates of 
-chapter on x taliations carried out by the Author—Lightniag 
Electric Belle, 40 5 ere „ 
nery. 
oors, Granite, ene PAPON, Ltd. 195, Strand. 


Are you saving money? 


eet 
by using the [me sh 
mic T Complete 
goon” free on receipt of „ 


A. SPARKS & CO. Printers, ipswioh. 


Practical Inspection, 
(New Edition), 1a. 64.— Prospectus from 


I. B. A. EXAMS. — PRÉPARATION 


or by corr ndenoe, in three, six, nine, or twelve 
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out of this country. The very idea of the 
irregularity and want of symmetry of Gothic 
was in a great measure founded on 
the fact that our English cathedrals are 
mostly conglomerations of work carried out 
at different times and in different manners; 
the result of want of funds and of resources 
for carrying out the building faster. In 
France, where greater resources were con- 


Two Views of. Gothic Architecture. 


the early period 
N (7) of the Gothic 
ANSKE revival it was а 
generally accept- 
ed idea that the 
pointed arch was 
the great charac- 


teristic of  the|centrated on cathedral building, and where 
style, and that] in any case the changes in style were fewer 
Gothic агсһіќес- | and less marked than in England, there is 


ture was essen- 
tially [the architecture of picturesque and 
informal composition and detail, as opposed 
to the complete symmetry, both in general 
mass and in detail, of Classic architecture. 
Ап process of time both opinions were con- 
„siderably modified. It was gradually per- 
ceived that as far as general architectural 
‘feeling and general principles of treat- 
ment and structure were concerned, 
the essential character of Gothic architec- 
ture might be as well represented in a 
round-arch as in a pointed - arch building; 
the pointed arch was indeed mechanically 
required to carry out the system of vaulting 
tn à complete and elaborate manner, but that 
was really a matter of detail of structure 
and design rather than of principle. The 
idea that Gothic was in a particular sense a 
non-symmetrical architecture was also modi- 
fied by degrees, and especially by greater 
acquaintance with Continental examples. It 
was recognised that while Gothic would 
bear a freedom of treatment and an absence 
of symmetry which would be impossible 
under the more conventional system of 
Classic and Renaissance design, a building 
might nevertheless be completely and 
typically. Gothic and yet be as regular іп | this heresy that Mr. Prior’s book on English 
design and setting out as a Greek temple. | Gothic Architecture“ has been written. It is 

In fact, the first conception of the Gothic|the most important work on the subject 
revival was a purely insular one, and the | produced in this country for some time; and, 
Classification and nomenclature of Rickman, | of books which are literature and not mere 
which was the foundation of all. athers and|albums, may be said to be quite the best 
which has in a great measuré been per- illustrated book of the kind that has been 
manentiy adopted, was based entirely on published, as might be expected from the 
‚Euglish examples, and took into account, as 
essential types, two phases or styles, Early 
English and ‘Tudor, which do not exist at all 


no lack of examples carried out in one style 
throughout, distinguished by a much more 
homogeneous character and a much greater 
symmetry of design than is usual in 
England, presenting a Gothic architecture 
of severer and more logical consistency, 
and on this account not without a valid 
claim to be regarded as the central 
and dominant type of the style. It was 
going a good deal too far however when an 
American writer, Mr. Moore, impelled partly 
by that desire to glorify everything French 
which characterises modern American art- 
criticism, assumed, (in a book of which a 
second and enlarged edition has just been 
issued,) that there was no Gothic but French 
Gothic, and that English work was of no 
serious account. This was bringing the 
wheel full circle, certainly. We first revived 
the study of Gothic in this country and from 
a purely insular standpoint, taking English 
Gothic as the basis of our classification. 
Now we were invited to go to the opposite 
extreme, and regard English medizeval archi- 
tecture as a mere kind of picturesque hap- 
hazard, wanting the main qualities which 
constitute Gothic architecture. 

It is, apparently, partly as a counterblast to 


. * “А History of Gothic Art in England." By Edward 
S. Prior, M. A., with illustrations by Gerald C. Horsley. 
V London: George | Bell & Sous. E 


E 
i 


Conquest. 


fact that Mr. Horsley's exceptional talent 
has been employed on this department of 
the work. The author's aim has been to 
exhibit the broad impulse of design as 
being the vital expression of English 
Gothic, and to vindicate the English style 
“as a true line of Gothic creation, native in 
its origin and its progress, and separate by 
its qualities from the Continental styles.” 
Although we quite agree with the general 
position, this expression of it is hardly quite 
accurate, for unless we regard English history 
as beginning with the Norman Conquest, it 
must be admitted that the English Cathedral 
architecture as we know it was com- 
menced by the Norman invaders,* though 
it soon took on a local character distinguish- 
ing it from Continental work. And as to it 
being "separate by its qualities from the 
Continental styles," it is hardly worth while 
to argue that point, since that is exactly 
what the Gallicising critics themselves ‘insist 
upon. But to say that the Norman invaders 
started the style in England is one thing; it 
is quite another, as Mr. Prior says, to main- 
tain that “ош English styles were at their 
starting always mere borrowings, and that 
constant reinforcement was necessary to 
enable us to produce Gothic at all; and we 
are glad to notice that a page or two 
further on the author remarks how “ Edmund 
Sharpe long pointed out the early (eatures 
of our Transitional Gothic as distinct from 
those abroad," and comments on the unde- 
served neglect which has fallen on Sharpe's 
suggestions, "many of which showed a 
greater understanding of the Gothic story 
than what has been lately accepted." Indeed, 
to those who knew Sharpe and are ac- 
quainted with his works on Gothic architec- 
ture, and the thoroughness of his study and 
illustration, it is almost amusing (in a painful 
kind of way) to notice the utter ignorance of 
them which prevails among the younger 
generation of students of architecture. 

By мау оѓ | laying the foundation of his 
nave beide the' pre- Norman Church is totally untenable. 
Whatever a Saxon cathedral was like, there is no reason to 


suppose that it was ‘much like the Norman architecture, gr 
that the latter was other than an ‘exotic at the time of the 


"A a hod рге. 
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denial of the French origin of English Gothic 
Mr. Prior givesa significant map of France 
and England between 1154 and 1199, show- 
ing that Normandy, Maine, and Anjou were 
then under the government of the English 
kings, and that England could not therefore 
take a lesson in Ile-de-France Gothic from 
these territories. He observes :— 

"The vivid distinction of the Ile-de-France 
Gothic must always be acknowledged, but it was a 
distinction coincident with the political growth of 
the kingdom of Frauce under the great reign of 
Philip Augustus. At the time of those beginnings 
the France royale, which was the mother of the 
great Gothic architecture, dld not include within its 
boundaries those sources which the writers, whom 
we have summarised above, bave called promiscu- 
ously French, whether they be Burgundian or 
Norman, or Angevine. The Ile-de-France Gothic 
grew up one among others, but, as it hap- 
pened, neither Burgundy nor Normandy, neither 
Caen nor Citeaux, was yet part of the royal domain 
of France, when the English Gothic style had taken 
a. way of its own—when St. Hugh was building 
Lincoln and De Lucy the Winchester Chapels— 
when Wells and Glastonbury were rising in the 
west, when Archbishop Roger had finished at Ripon 
and York,and Bishop Pudsey at Darlington and 
Auckland; and works like these must be allowed to 
be as conspicuously English in their Gothic as Notre 
Dame or Chartres are French." 

This was a point worth making certainly, 
and puts the subject of the relation between 
‚ French and English Gothic in rather a new 
light. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that architectural influence is not 
entirely dependent on political influence; 
propinquity does something; buildings in 
neighbouring provinces will show similar 
architectural tendencies in spite of their 
being under different governments. Nor 
does the author’s argument, to our mind, 
at all traverse the position that Gothic archi- 
tecture originally radiated to this country from 
France, with the Norman Conquest. Once 
here, we quite agree that it took a line of its 
own, and had an indigenous development 
little depending on outside influence. Indeed, 
the argument of such Frenchifying critics as 
Mr. Moore seems to answer itself. In one 
breath we are told that English Gothic was 
entirely dependent on French influence. In 
another we are told that English is not true 
Gothic: because it is radically different 
in principle and in structural design from 
French, which latter is the true and complete 
style. The two propositions are obviously 
contradictory. 

Nevertheless, in the second and greatly 
enlarged edition of his book* Mr, Moore 
completely adheres to his original view, that 
French Gothic alone represents Gothic 
architecture in the true sense, because it 
alone shows (in certain examples at all 
events) complete logical expression of struc- 
ture in the design. In fact, Gothic architec- 
ture means to Mr. Moore the Cathedral 
of Amiens, and little else. We need not 
go again through this reasoning, which 
we have fully considered in a -review of 
the first edition of the book. The author 
can still see nothing in such a composition 
as the west front of Peterborough. That it 
has no direct relation to the structure in its 
rear is true enough, but in saying that “the 
composition as a whole is as unhappy in 
architectural effect as illogical in its adjust- 
ment to the building,” Mr. Moore is 
probably, and fortunately, alone among 


architectural critics. “Тһе west front in| unity and force of effect to French Gothic; 
England is," we are told, “as a rule devoid but it may be fairly-considered whether this 
of Gothic character, which imperatively |18 not at the cost of a want of repose, and 
demands a logical adjustment of part to|whether the typical French cathedral, with 
part.“ And yet on another page we its immense buttresses at angles to the 
read Irregularities are, in fact, inherent in | building, and the generally double tiers of 
the Gothic system, which in this respect] flying buttresses to carry the thrust of the 
resembles nature itself, where a  vital|vault to them, does not partake too 
principle seems to operate to prevent perfect | much of the character | of lithic a 
uniformity in the development of organic | folding rather than architecture. | Logic, 
forms.” Тһе parallel is a false one, for after all, is not everything in architecture. 
natural forms which actually move or grow | Тһе English builders, giving less develop- 
are under different laws and conditions from | ment to the buttress, retained for the most 
a building, which isa structure built up of | part of a considerable measure of solidity in 
dead materials in accordance with con- the intermediate wall. This, which Mr. 
ditions of statical equilibrium; but whether Moore of course considers a defect of our 
good or bad, it gives away a great deal of | buildings, is commented on also by Mr. Prior 
the author's position. The fact is that, in an admirable passage (p 206-7), as 
with Mr. Moore, the real consideration | showing how the habits of Romanesque 
is whether the class of irregularities origin clung to the path of English Gothic 
referred to occur in French or in English|art. After speaking of Salisbury as 
architecture. If French, they are to be especially exemplifying this, with its short 
admired, as an evidence of the utility of] vaulting shafts attached to the triforium 
Gothic; if English, they are to be соп- | stage, he continues :— 

demned, as evidences that the English| And even Lincoln, with all its lightness and the 
builders did not understand the true prin- | energy of its таа per in e erus 
ciples of Gothic. In the chapter on “ Pro- 2. 5 1 ай ш 
files in England” he persists in his extra- с by “f 1 55 support, is still only з ceiling 
ordinary statement that the Early English} articulated to the wall, not to the ground The 
uncarved capital “is rarely a capital of good | Norman divisionings of ground story,“ upfocr, and 
profile,” and in his preposterous drawing | attic, range the wall into an expression jeher 
(p. 345) of a thing which he has the continuance ; the inclosure is 5 
assurance to give as a typical illustra- 5 гө 5 

tion of this ſorm of capital. What is really d pages агза up he for that? 
at the bottom of this is that the Early | Architecturally, is it the рош eis 
English capital is а peculiarly Englisb And do not the d ee 
feature, not found in French Gothic, and | buttresses and the clou yog 


hence to be scouted. The whole chapter оп | of the F rench cathedral г е 
English profiles does no justice to the little too much of the na ens bject 

: . ; rather than architecture, the primary ойе 
variety and effectiveness of English mould- dou: ? We may admit that the 
ings, in which respect at all events English of which is beauty А ni dulden in 
Gothic is far superior to French, where the exterior treatment of the Tying sean illus 
mouldings have far more similarity, less | the Presbytery of Lincoln, s of his book 
effect of light and shadow and much less tration by Mr. Moore at 15 i the fying 
delicacy in the profile design—a quality Is feeble, especially in we ке space 
which, as in Greek work, speaks perhaps | buttress abuts agams 0 t look at the 
more than anything else for the refinement | between two ушаа, р d the 
of taste of the builders. view of the interior of the clearstory àn si 

It seems a pity that Mr. Moore did not | head of the triforium arcade ple Е 
confine his book to the subject which Һе | Page, and it may surely be from French 
most understands and sympathises with, and | any опе of ше оше shows 35 
entitle it frankly a book on “ French Gothic," Gothic given by the денен f design as 
leaving other varieties of the style out of Е and graceful a piece o 
consideration, Не would then no doubt | this. i 
have produced a smaller but more ens The пешеп of ое aan 
book, the title of which would have repre- | Point of essential difference 42! Mr. 
sented its real contents. As it is, the whole | and English Gothic, in regard i of utter 
scheme is vitiated by the fact of his having | Moore accuses the English bulo е o 
linked his really excellent and appreciative | Want of logic, It may be repli б pati 
analysis of French Gothic with chapters on [ever that may be, they showed at a € 
the Gothic of other countries, the whole | a greater amount of fancy m yos des 
object of which seems to be to depreciate | than the French, үл се * 155 
and misrepresent them in order to fortify а | seem to have but one geal pris 
previously adopted conclusion. towers, the gable between, and the 

It is of course quite true that French | doorways, while nearly every one of id 
Gothic presents a more complete illustration | Principal cathedral fronts bas à 22. 
of what тау Бе taken to be the logical result | ànd design of its own. No ees edral 
of the gradual process of transformation by | the western facade of the Paris Cath м 
which the Gothic vaulted compartment was | more than we do, but is there to be no other 
developed from the Roman, viz, the prac- type? and are we to be asked to consider 
tical suppression of the wall between the | (as we were in a weak amateur work on our 
buttresses, or the treatment of the buttresses | Cathedrals by an American lady some little 
as the wall turned edgeways. Fergusson | time ago) that York Minster 1s our finest 
was, we believe, the first to point out clearly | western facade, simply because 1118 08 5 
this ultima ratio of buttress architecture; а French type? For that is what it really 
piece of critical insight for which he hag hardly comes to. As to the illogical nature of the 
received due credit. This frank acceptance of | Screen treatment at Lincoln, for instance, the 


the position of the buttress, at right angles to | Weak outline of the sloped roofs of the aisles 
the axis of the building, as the real and only El: c EN 
supporting wall gives no doubt a special | y, уңы кы “ins of seg philological намова icity. 


. аааз а= 
ж“ Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.” 
By Charles Herbert Moore, Second Edition, rewritten and 
7 New York M The Macmillan Company : 


Loodon: Macmillan & Со. 1899. 
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has got to be masked somehow ; in France 
it is masked by towers ; in England in some 


instances by a screen. We do not see that 


the one method is less defensible than the 
other. Peterborough indeed is something 
more than a screen—it is an erection in front 
of the front, and therefore in the eyes of the 
American critic a sin. Well, it is a licence 
of genius which the French may very well 
envy us, and which we may be thankful to 
possess. 

Before quitting Mr. Moore's ‘Second 
Edition ” we may refer to one point in it, his 
theory as to the cause of the frequent stilt- 
ing of the springing of the longitudinal or 
wall-rib of a vault. He maintains that it 
was not to get the rib out of the way of the 
clearstory window, and leave more space for 
the latter, but to concentrate the thrust of 
the vault more completely on the flying 
buttress, by cutting back the vaulting sur- 
face into the well-known " ploughshare " 
form, the surface filling being supposed to 
convey the thrust of the haunch of the 
diagonal rib towards the point of impinge- 
ment of the flying buttress. This is an in- 
genious theory, but rather far-fetched and very 
doubtful. The argument used in its favour 
is that it is employed in France before the 
clearstory window had attained such dimen- 
sions as to fill the space between the vault- 
ing ribs. But the very example he gives, 
from St. Leu d'Esserent, contradicts the 
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theory. The longitudinal rib, if sprung from 
the same level as the others, would obviously 
cut into that window ; and the whole appear- 
ance of the design conveys on its face the 
impression that the window had been the 
main element in this part of the problem. 
The theory is a piece of critical finesse 
which does not carry conviction with it, at 
all events from this example. We must 
have “а more sounder instance." 

To return to Mr. Priors book, we may 
notice as among the most interesting and 
valuable portions of it the history and illus- 
trations of the development of the English 
church plan, which he regards as bearing a 
threefold impress—the tradition of ancient 
oblong chambers of the Irish type, *' descen- 


dants, we may conceive, of the room still 


shown in Rome where St, Peter ministered ; 
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secondly, the Roman basilican type of 
imperial Christianity; and then, mingled 
with both, the ambition of the cross church 
of later monastic development," The series 
of plans given to illustrate this development 
form a most interesting set for comparison. 
The ideals of the French and English 
cathedrals are well contrasted. “ Inside 
Nótre Dame is a compacted hall, where 
height, breadth, and length, all seen 
together, are the elements of effect, to the 
distinctness of which everything is sacrificed. 
In the English cathedral there is the mystery 
of a series of chambers never completely 
seen together, broken by screens and 
lengthening themselves with further ге- 
cesses." The groupirg of the whole great 
subject is very well carried out. Following 
the chapter on the English church plan is 
one on the style of the Transition in 
England, then “Тһе Greater Building of the 
Thirteenth Century " ; “Тһе Lesser Building 
of the Thirteenth Century " ; The Detail and 
Sculpture" of the same period; followed 
by a chapter on " The Summit of Gothic 
Art, which the author regards as being 
found in the earlier Decorated or 
Geometrical style. This opinion is a 
return to that formerly entertained by the 
best students of English Gothic architecture, 
and which has been for some time out of 
fashion; but we believe it is a right and 
sound one. At no other period of our 
architecture was so perfect a balance 
achieved between breadth and solidity of 
general treatment and richness, without over- 
exuberance, of decorative detail. These are 
followed by chapters on the building and on 
the decoration and sculpture of the fourteenth 
century, and on Gothic architecture after 
1350. 

It is to be regretted that the author thinks 
it necessary, in upholding the theory that 
medizval building was essentially a spon- 
taneous evolution of the art of the people, 
to be constantly gibing at architects, а 
word which he usually introduces in con- 
temptuous quotation commas, and to intro- 
duce a sneer at "our exhibition sculptors,” 
by way of suggesting that medizval sculp- 
ture was something far superior. Medizval 
sculpture was no doubt part and parcel of the 
general architectural effect, in a way that 
sculpture seldom is now; but that is hardly 
the fault of the sculptors; and if Mr. 
Prior means to suggest that the works of M. 
Mercié and M. Boucher, for instance, or of 
Mr. Gilbert or Mr. Onslow Ford, are in- 
ferior to those of the decorative medizval 
sculptures, we take that to be simply non- 
sense. Only sculpture is now an individual 
art, and must be looked at and judged from 
that point of view. In his desire to ridicule 
" restoration " (in which in one sense we are 
quite with him) he goes to unreasonable 
lengths—in his remarks, for instance, on the 
substitution of a more durable marble for 
the decayed lias shafting on the front of 
Wells. Does he realise the extent to which 
that old shafting was decayed? Апу 
one who went over the  scaffolding 
and.saw from a close inspection the 
extraordinary state of decay of the ancient 
shafts and abaci, which were like wood in 
the last stage of rottenness and splinters, 
would surely have said that to replace them 
(and they had to be replaced or they would 
have come down) with the same stone which 
had shown such liability to decay, would 
have been want of common sense. As to 
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the question of “ architects," if the name did 
not exist in the middle ages, the personage 
did. If Peterborough front is not essentially 
the work of an architect, as distinguished 
from a mason, we know nothing in the world 
that is. 

Nevertheless, this is a notable book—one 
of the best contributions to architectural 
literature, criticism, and illustration, which 
has been made for some time; a book that 
no one interested in architecture can afford 


to overlook. 
— — 


NOTES. 

WE are very glad that the 
EU London County Council, after 
a sharp debate in the course 
of which some rather foolish things were 
said, have decided, though by а small 
majority, to secure the historic house 
forming No. 17 Fleet-street in  per- 
petuity. The decision is gratifying not only 
in reference to the immediate case, but as 
establishing a precedent in favour of recog- 
nising the historic and educational value of 
ancient London buildings as something 
worth paying for; and we think that the 
public will support the action of the Council. 
We feel bound to express especially our 
appreciation of the tone of Mr. John Burns's 
speech in support of the purchase, and his 
remark that "the decadence of апу 
city could be measured by its contempt for 
such memorials.” In regard to this and 
other similar questions Mr. Burns has shown 
a largeness of view and a sense of the 
importance of architecture, whether ancient 
or modern, to a nation, which is unfortu- 
nately unusual in this country, and for which 
he merits the thanks of those who are 
specially concerned with this side of our 

national life. 


Tur case of Leslie & Со, 

Delay by Sub- Limited, v. The Managers of the 
Contractor. 2 kie 

Metropolitan Asylum District 
is not without interest, though the facts are 
somewhat voluminous, The long and the 
short of the dispute was that the defendants 
had the option of employing special firms for 
special kinds of work, though the plaintiffs 
were the actual contractors. But it was an 
option only, and it was not exercised, the 
plaintiffs entering into the contract with these 
specialfirms. By them delay was caused, and 
the defendants were said by the plaintiffs to 
be liable. It is difficult to understand thiscon- 
tention. The sub-contracts had been made 
by the plaintiffs, and it was in their power 
to guard themselves against the conse- 
quences of delay on the part of the sub- 
contractors. The business moral of the case 
is that the principal contractors cannot make 
the building owner liable for the delay of 
sub-contractors under a form of contract 
which does no more than give an option to 
the building owner to employ certain 
specialists. 


em WE have received a copy of the 
Electrical ad е 
Installation new edition of“ Electrical In- 
ие stallation Rules " issued by the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company. It is now definitely stated that 
for all ordinary risks, such as dwelling- 
houses, office premises, &c., installations 
which conform to the general rules of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers will be 
allowed without alteration being required 
and at current rates. This is a very 
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satisfactory announcement, and we hope] given pipe isa fixed quantity seems to be | Pinnock (1624) and James Fry (1710) on 
that other insurance companies will also|entirely reasonable, but the experiments to|behalf of the poor parishioners of Milton 
accept them. The multiplicity of rules] which we refer imply that decrease of|and Gravesend; sixteen almshouses were 
hitherto prevailing, some of which con-|velocity may considerably increase the | built in 1836, the endowment consisting 
tradict one another, has oftener been a practical manifestation of roughness, | mainly of 5 acres of fresh and salt marsh- 
source of vexation than a help to the соп- | although the actual condition о! the pipe land in Gray's Thurrock, Essex. 
scientious electrician, He will, therefore, | surface remains unaltered. Some further ——— 
welcome these rules, which are manifestly | explanations are promised, which it is said Westwood LORD HAMPTON is about to sell 
written to be useful to him. The supple- will indicate in what manner the accuracy Park, his freehold estate of West- 
ment оп “ Special Risks” has been con-|of these novel results may be verified. Worcestershire. wood Park, extending over 
siderably enlarged. The rules for electricity | Engineers will doubtless welcome any infor- 3,080 acres, near Droitwich, and yielding a 
supply works are interesting reading, but] mation tending to encourage exactitude, rent. roll of about 2,4004. per annum. The 
we expect that insurance companies will be | even if existing mathematical complications mansion, which stands upon an eminence 
more chary than ever about taking on those | are to be intensified. affording fine views of the Malvern, Bredon, 
risks after the recent disastrous fires in Clent, and Abberley Hills, was built by 
London. We are glad that the company Sir John Pakington, Knot. (obit 1625) the 
recommend a simple earth leakage detector “lusty Pakington,” emp. Queen Elizabeth, 
for large private installations. They give and described by Fuller as "a fine but 
details of a simple and inexpensive method no assiduous courtier.” The house, which 
which we have found quite satisfactory | failure. The surface of each piece of coke Î ig similar in appearance to Holland 
in practice. Two lamps are put in|soon became coated with soft matter—con- House, Kensington, is constructed of red 
series across the mains at the switchboard, | sisting largely of fine particles of chaff, straw, | brick. It consists of a square block, four 
and the line between them is connected to|cotton and woollen fibres, &c.—which stories in height, with wings, of the same 
earth by a switch. When this switch is|increased at such a rate as to diminish the elevation, that extend diagonally from each 
closed and the lamps are turned on, then the | capacity of the filter 1 per cent. of its original angle; at the end of each wing was added, 
lamp on the side opposite the one on which | capacity per week. In other words, a coke | in 1592, a square tower with continuous 
the leakage occurs will be the brighter. If filter of the kind tested would be choked by oriels in each front, and an open parapet 
both mains are equally leaky, then both|crude sewage in about two years, and long and a lofty pyramidical roof, At a short 
lamps will glow more brightly when the before the expiration of that period its] distance from the wiugs were small brick 
earth switch is closed. As the whole test | purifying power would be reduced so much towers with quaintly curved roofs. From 
need only take a quarter of a minute, it is a jas to render the filter almost useless. the north side projects the private chapel, 
valuable опе, and ought to lead to periodic | By passing the sewage along a trough, renovated by P. C. Hardwick in or about 
testing. Unfortunately, this test fails for in which cross-divisions were placed 1850, The hall, measuring 58 ft. by 30 ft. 
installations supplied from the street mains, from the bottom to about half the height and 17 ft. high, has four large bays, above it 
In this case, we are afraid that testing and] of the floor, much of the objectionable | ig 4 drawing-room, to the same plan, with a 
inspection only occur when something goes|matter was prevented from entering | decorated fireplace and a panelled ceiling 
wrong. the filter, and a similar result was obtained of the period. The carved oak staircase has 
by passing the sewage through a tank. Thea balustrade with globes and Corinthian 
experiments with the sedimentation-troughs | columns. The property originally belonged 
are to be continued, but we cannot see that Î to the Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary the 
they will prove of much value. Among the Virgin, founded by Eustacia de Say and her 
bacteria discovered by Dr. Houston in the Î on Osbert Fitzhugh, emp. Henry II., and 
deposit on the coke were some which could | wag given by them to Fontevrault. At the 
not be distinguished from the tubercle-| Dissolution it was granted by Henry ҮШ. 
bacillus, and in one case a guinea-pig, into | to Sir John Pakington, Knt. (obiit 1560), the 
which some of the deposit had been injected, revenues being computed at 78“ yearly. The 
died from tuberculosis. The general result two views in T. R. Nash's “u Worcester- 
of the investigations is a confirmation of the shire,” 2 vols, fol., 1781-9, show the four 
usual method of bacterial purification, which | small towers with their curtain walls (since 
includes sedimentation and initial purifica- demolished) and the present gate-house, 
tion in tanks before the sewage is passed on with its open wood-work, opposite the main 
to the filters. entrance. The site of the nunnery was 
converted into the kitchen garden. 

F 


THE exhibition at Messrs. 


. . THE supplementary report by 

The Filtration Dr. Clowes and Dr. Houston 
Sewage. оп the filtration of crude 
London Sewage is practically a confession of 


Recent RULES used for computing the 
Hydraulic flow of water in pipes have ап 
Ape intensely scientific appearance, 
and are ostensibly based upon theoretical 
principles. As a matter of fact, however, 
none of them are of the slightest use unless 
qualified by indices selected by the operator 
from experimental data. Engineers who 
have had the benefit of considerable prac- 
tice in hydraulic work are apt to be some- 
what distrustful of the most carefully 
designed formulas, and we are, therefore, 
glad to notice in the proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers an 
account of some recent experiments upon 
the flow of water in large pipes. The 
experiments in question were made 
upon the 6 ft. steel pipe line of the Pioneer 
Electric Power Company, Ogden, and 
their object was to determine the rela. 
tion between the mean velocity of flow and 
the loss ot head between certain definite 
oints. From each observation group the 
values of the following quantities have been 
computed :—Loss of head per 1,000 ft., co- 
efficient, c, in the Chezy formula; and the 
co-efficient oi roughness, , in Kutter's for- 
mula, These values were plotted with mean 
velocity of flow, v, as abscissa ; mean 
curves were drawn representing each of the 
quantities as а function of the velocity, and 
from the mean curves a generalised table 
was computed. According to this table the 
Chezy co-efficient € shows a considerable 
se with the velocity up to 25 ft. 


THE architects of Hull, by the 
agency of a deputation to the 
Hull Corporation Water and ; 
Gas Works Committee, have objected мела Tooth & Sons Gallery 1s 
strongly, and rightly, to the new by-law worth visiting if it were only 
proposed by the Corporation limiting the|to see Millais's fine and poetic picture, 
contents of flushing cisterns for water-] Time“ (81), exhibited some years ago at 
closets to two gallons. In regard to the New Gallery. Among the other attrac- 
the precedent unfortunately furnished by | tions of the collection is a small but remark- 
London in this respect, they expressed the | ably fine landscape by Alfred Hunt, “Llyn 
opinion that a two-gallon flush would never | Jdwill ” (бо). Various landscapes by 
have been legalised for London if it had not С. Jacque, though a little too obviously 
been for the monopoly exercised by the|the revival of an old style of landscape- 
Water Companies—a conclusion in which painting, in which local colour is evaded, 
they are probably quite right. We never|have a fine classic style about them. 
understood how that by-law came to be | А small interior by F. Ejsmond (a name nC 
passed for London, considering that the | to us), under the title “ Hard Times” (83) is 
weight of expert evidence was entirely | noteworthy for the fine and minutely-finished 
against it. The Hull architects are doing painting of the figures, that of the womau 
right in taking the matter up strongly, and | especially. Тег Мешепѕ " Sheep Wash- 


Water-Closet 
Cisterns. 


increa | | ке 
рег second, above nn the increase | we hope they will be successful. ing " (89) is a broadly-painted pastoral in his 
is slow. The Kutter co-elncient 7 shows, best manner. A very good specimen of the 


for low velocities, a decrease with increasing 
velocity. Thus it would appear that rules 
ordinarily used for computing flows at low 
velocities require the most careful treatment 
if serious errors are to be avoided. The 
ordinary assumption that the roughness of a 


St. Thomass MESSRS. FARROW & NISBETT | work of the late E. W. Cooke—" Dutch 
dial have prepared plans and de-| Pinks Waiting Return of Tide (99) lorms 

` Signs for rebuilding the alms- | an interesting reminder of the school of sca 

houses, , otherwise known as “ Pinnock’s painting of the last generation. The small 
Charity," for the trustees of the endow- room contains, in addition to Hunt's land. 
ment. The hospital was founded by Henry | scape before mentioned, several examples of 
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the work of David Cox (none of his best, 
however), Barrett, Varley, and others of 
our older water- colour artists; Barrett's 
“Through the Wood—Evening” (8) is a 
fine little picture in a more serieus style 
than usual with him. Steelink's pastorals 
are good in themselves, but look too much 
like an imitation of Mauve, who, in fact, has 
had a great deal of this kind of compliment 
paid him by recent Dutch painters. The 
names of Messrs. Brett, A. C. Gow, Israels, 
and Mrs. Angell are also represented by 
small but interesting works, and the 
humorous element is supplied by one of 
Chevilliard’s unkind but characteristic 
studies of the French priest, in this case 
joyfully carving a ham in consideration of 
“Carême Fini ” (62). 


THE centre work at Mr. 
TT McLean’s Gallery, the large 

picture by Israels, entitled 
"The Poor Man's Harvest” (27), is not 
one of the more interesting examples of 
this artist's work, though of course it has a 
value. The collection includes a very fine 
landscape, “On the Arun” (17), by Mr. 
Wimperis, whose grand skies and wide 
distances are as welcome in oil as in 
water-colour, and an original work by Mr. 
Fritz Thaulow, Washington Place, New 
York" (40), with the brick houses a flaring 
red in the sunshine—we seem to have seen 
this picture before, or else a smaller study 
for И. M. Lhermitte's pastel sketches are 
among the best things in the room, especially 
the “Street Scene in St. Malo" (2); Wester- 
beck's sheep pictures are always good, but 
all very much alike; there are two pic- 
tures by Sir E. Alma-Tadema, one of which 
we have seen here (we think) before— 
neither of them represent his best work ; 
and a powerful half-length, “Тһе Burgo- 
master" (35), by Roybet, In the outer room 
are some works by older masters; among 
them is a quite typical example of Diaz (55), 
and a very small but powerful landscape 
sketch by Dupré (78). 


"CHILDREN and Child-Lore ' 
does not quite correctly de- 
scribe the collection of drawings 
by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes at the Society of 
Fine Arts Gallery, as many of them repre- 
Sent neither subject; but we need not be 
critical about a matter of names, for it isa 
most interesting exhibition from an artistic 
point of view. The works exhibited are 
mostly rather slight studies in which an ar- 
tistic thought is conveyed; most of them, in 
fact, needing no titles to explain themselves. 
Among the studies of single figures may be 
mentioned “Gladioli” (7), a half-length 
sketch of a woman holding a bunch of flowers, 
among which a single bit of red has a 
remarkable value in the colour effect; and 
“The Shell" (36), a slight sketch in coloured 
chalk of a woman holding an iridescent 
shell and which is perfectly charming in 
design and colour. Among the drawings of 
children “An Artist at Work” (29), a boy at 
full length on the floor drawing on a sheet of 
paper, and “School” (34), have a great deal 
of character. Among the drawings into 
which more sentiment and subject enters 
are "The Boy and the Brownie" (37) 
a scene in a wood—the “Brownie” is 
Just indicated in the background, but 
has his effect; and “Тһе Changeling " 
(42), also “а scene in a wood in which 
а woman of most “uncanny” expression 


Mrs. Stanhope 
orbes's 
Exhibition. 


is hurrying along with a baby—the “ change- 
ling ;" the scene and the expression of the 
figure combine to produce a very weird effect. 
There are two or three very original landscape 
studies; among these "Across the Dunes" 
and "The Winding Road" (21 and 30) are 
examples of a poetic and suggestive work 
made from the simplest materials. Alto- 
gether this is an exhibition with quite a 
character of its own, and one which will 
perhaps be of even more interest to artists 
than to the general public. 


— ——— 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institute was held on Monday at No. 9, Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Secretary, said it 
was with much regret he had to announce 
the deaths oí the following members :— 

Mr. F. W. Stevens, C.I.E., who was elected 
a Fellow in 1883. Mr. Stevens entered the 
Public Works Department of India as assistant 
in 1867, and in 1872 he was appointed execu- 
tive engineer, Bombay. He had erected a 
large number of public and private buildings 
in [ndia. He retired from the Civil Service 
in 1884, when he was appointed a Govern- 
ment member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. | | 

Mr. E. J. Lowther, elected an Associate in 
1882 and a Fellow so recently as December 
last. He was а partner in the firm of Gordon, 
Lowther, & Gunton, and a member of the 
Court of Common Council. 

Mr. C. E. Purday, elected an Associate in 
1878. He was for many years associated with 
the late Ewan Christian, and subsequently, in 
conjunction with Mr. J. H. Christian, he carried 
out many works for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. He was an old personal friend of 
his (Mr. Graham), and was a worthy gentleman 
and an exceedingly good architect. 

Mr. W. J. Anderson, elected an Associate in 
1803. In 1888 he was awarded the“ Alexander 
Thomson Travelling Studentship," and pub- 
lished in 1890 a volume of architectural 
studies in Italy, containing drawings and 
sketches made during his tour. Іп 1896 he 
published “The Architecture of the Renais- 
sance in Italy," and from time to time various 
articles by him appeared in the Institute 
Fournal. 

On the motion of Mr. Graham, it was agreed 
to send a letter of condolence to the nearest 
relatives of the deceased gentlemen. The 
Chairman remarked that Mr. Anderson's death 
was a distinct loss to the profession. 


Working-Class Dwellings, 


Papers on this subject were then read by Mr: 
W. J. Locke, secretary (for Mr. John Honey- 
man, R.S.A, who was unable to be present), 
Mr. Henry Spalding, Mr. W. E. Wallis, and 
Mr. Owen Fleming. 

Mr. Honeyman, discussing the effect of in- 
judicious legislation in the matter of building 
regulation, said that Local Authorities seemed 
to ignore the fact that the more their restric- 
tions as regards number of stories, height of 
ceilings, width of passages, &c., increased the 
cost of the dwellings, the higher must the rent 
be. Dwellings of the early Peabody type, 
though the ceilings were low and the buildings 
high, were perfectly healthy, the death-rate 
being lower than the average. The building 
regulations of most of the large provincial 
cities made the erection of dwellings at 
moderate rents impossible. The better class 
of artisans are sufficiently catered for; the 
great and growing ditficulty is the provision 
of wholesome houses for unskilled labourers and 
the poor, whose earnings were not more than 
IJ. a week; and not only the respectable poor, 
but the families of the dissolute, the intem- 
perate, and even the criminal. As modern 
regulations made the erection of dwellings for 
the poorest class unremunerative to private 
enterprise, the municipality itself should under- 
take the work. But municipal corporations 
failed to recognise their responsibility. The 
author gave Glasgow as an instance. To 
meet the immediate needs of that city 2,000 


dwellings were required, with an annual 
addition of 200 more to keep pace with the 
increase of population. The Corporation, how- 
ever, had confined itself to the erection of a 
class of dwellings which could be provided 
without their assistance, with the result that 
in 1898 4,642 such houses—chiefly artisan's 
dwellings—were tenantless. Some relaxation 
of present building regulations must be per- 
mitted in order to provide houses which the 
poor can afford to pay for. They must be con- 
tent with what is essential, and avoid what is 
merely desirable. Criticising a regulation pro- 
hibiting single-room dwellings, the author 
contended that for the very poor a house of 
one apartment for married couples, and small 
families of young children, was a perfectly 
suitable dwelling, both on economical and 
sanitary grounds. Compelling people to have 
more accommodation than they needed or 
were able to pay for only led to the over- 
crowding of houses by the introduction of 
lodgers. The lower in the social scale, the 
less a man could afford for rent in pro- 
portion to his income. Discussing remedies, 
the author said the alternative was forced upon 
the authorities either to relax building regula- 
tions or to supply the houses at unremunerative 
rates. The adoption of the latter alternative the 
author deprecated on economic grounds, and as 
increasing the burdens of the ratepayer. The 
difficulty, he considered, could be solved by 
either modifying building restrictions, or 
exempting such houses from their operation. 
The principle of exemption had been recognised 
by the promoters of the Glasgow Building 
Regulations Bill now before Parliament, which 
proposed to empower authorities to relax or 
modify any enactments or by-laws in the case 
of blocks of labourers’ dwellings containing 
more than twenty-four separate dwelling- 
houses. Similar powers might safely be 
entrusted to the municipalities of large cities 
with private Acts; in other cases the sanction 
of a superior independent authority should be 
required. The laws against overcrowding can 
never be rigorously enforced until sensible 
provision is made for the housing of the poor. 
The fact that their dwellings must be near the 
place where their precarious living is earned 
constitutes sufficient difficulty, which should 
not be increased by injudicious legislation. 


Associated Dwellings and Self-contained 
Tenements, 


Mr. Henry Spalding, whose paper dealt 
with the associated dwelling and self-con- 
tained tenement systems, said that however 
successful block buildings may have been as 
schemes for housing the working classes, as 
rc-housing schemes they had signally tailed. 
Slums had been swept away, and the inhabi- 
tants had gone to overcrowd other places, 
while quite a different class of people had 
occupied the new buildings. The great diffi- 
culties they had to face were the ever-increas- 
ing cost of building, and of obtaining land 
suitable for the erection of dwellings at a 
reasonable price. Іп this class of work archi- 
tects inust practise the most rigid economy in 
planning and fittings. Little money could 
be spared for ornamentation, but by a 
judicious use of the materials at their dis- 
posal a good effect could always be obtained. 
Block dwellings, broadly speaking, were 
divisible into two classes: (1) Associated 
dwellings, in which the offices are common te 
two or more tenements, or if separate are 
placed in blocks away from the living-rooms, 
and approached from the staircase or corridors ; 
(2) Self-contained tenements, in which all the 
offices are inside the front door. The asso- 
ciated dwellings can be made the most econo- 
mical, and should be used for tenants of the 
poorest class. One objection to having common 
sculleries and water-closets is that a certain 
amount of supervision is necessary, and, when 
two or three of the tenants are responsible, 
cleanliness is often neglected. If separate 
offices are provided for each tenement, and 
these are all placed in one block, accessible 
from the corridors, a great deal of space is 
taken up for which there is no return in rent. 
Of the two systems, the author favoured the 
self-contained tenements, provided the class 
of tenants the buildings were intended for could 
afford the increased rent. The plan must de- 
pend upon the class of tenants to be housed. 
Tenements may consist of one, two, three, or 
even four rooms. The single-roem tenements 
are on the associated plan. In dwellings for 
the poorest sculleries are not provided, and the 
sink is placed in the living-room, Where there 
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18 а scullery, a copper should be placed in it 
and balcony space provided for drying purposes. 
If a Copper is not provided, laundries may be 
conveniently placed in the courtyard or in the 
attic story. А convenient, but less economical, 


plan is to provideseparate laundries to every five 
tenements. In the courtyards may be placed such 
buildings as workshops where the tenants may 


do small repairs, and a place where tools, 


barrows, &c., may be stored, and, especially in 
, extra urinals 
In both the associated and 
the self-contained systems the tenements may 
be approached direct from the staircase or 
from a balcony running the entire length of the 
block, with two or three staircases, according 
The author 
described in detail the plan and arrangements 
of the Oldham-road block of labourers’ dwell- 
ings, erected by the Manchester Corporation 
in 1893. The site occupies a superficial area 
of about 7,832 square yards, of which about 
The 
the buildings 
its four sides, leaving 
in the centre a spacious recreation-ground. 
The block comprises sixteen shops and cellars, 
four laundries and drying-rooms, 237 two- 
room and forty-eight single-room tenements. 
The double tenements for families of four or 
five persons, the single for one person. Details 
were also given of the dwellings proposed to 
be erected by the London County Council on 
The author 
laid stress on the importance of securing cross- 
ventilation from front to back of houses as had 
been arranged in the Millbank Estate. Such 
tenements were far healthier than the houses 
usually occupied by artisans. An official report 
showed that during the five years 1894-98 the 
average death-rate in five blocks in Hounds- 
ditch was twelve per thousand, whilst for 
London during the same period it was eighteen 


dwellings of the associated type 
and water-closets. 


to the number of tenements. 


3,430 are covered by the buildings. 
site is rectangular, and 
are ranged round 


the Millbank Estate, Westminster. 


per thousand. 
Buildings Erected by the Peabody Trust. 


Mr. W. E. Wallis, who followed, gave an 
account of the buildings erected by the Peabody 
Trust. The sum left by Mr. Peabody amounted 
to 500,000/., his object being to provide good 
and wholesome dwellings for the poorer 
working classes, which could not only be let 
than those 
ordinarily charged, but would also return a 
fair percentage on the capital expended. That 
the original object was attained was shown by 
the fact that 1,300,000/. had been spent on land 
and building up to the end of last year. The 
average weekly earnings of the head of 55 0 

e 
average rent of each dwelling was 4s. 044. 

һе 
rent included free use of water, laundries, 
Having briefly 
described the earlier Peabody buildings, the 
author turned to those of more recent date. 
These were superiorin every way to anything 
that had preceded them. The blocks are five 


at considerably lower rents 


family in residence was II. 3s. Id. 
a week, and of each room 2s. 2d. 


sculleries, and bath-rooms. 


stories high, except the centre portion, con- 


taining laundries and drying-rooms, which is 


six stories. There are ten rooms on each floor, 
with two sculleries and two water-closets in 
well-ventilated corridors outside the dwellings. 
Keeping sculleries and water-closets outside 
the dwellings the author considered far better 
than making the dwellings self-contained. The 
rooms are divided into dwellings of one, two, 
and three rooms, and are let at average rents of 
384 55. od., and Os. 6d. respectively. Тһе 
laundries are fitted up with four sets of coppers 
and washing tubs, with water laid on to all. 
The windows are louvred and the floors 
asphalted on concrete. Space is economised 
in corridors and passages, and ample light 
secured to all parts. The rooms are 8 ft. 6in. in 
height, the living rooms I3 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 9 in., 
bedrooms 13 ft. Ó in. by 9 ft. oin. The single 
living rooms are 14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. The 
author enumerated the materials employed in 
construction, and gave a description of the 
fittings of the various rooms, staircases, scul- 
leries, water-closets, methods of ventilation, 
drainage, &c. Dust-shafts were attached to 
each scullery. These the author considered 
were far preferable to sanitary pails, both on 
the score of health and convenience. Touch- 
ing ventilation, Mr. Wallis disagreed with the 
view that buildings could not possibly be 
healthy unless the wind could blow com. 

letely through them—an idea that had even 
ple extended to staircases and dwelling 
been and that bedrooms should not be 
1 direct from the living rooms. In defe- 
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rence to this view, the London County Council | them had studied together in the class-rooms 
architect had to provide in the Council's of the London Architectural Association. 
buildings back passages, although neither 
direct light nor air could be given to them. The Chairman, in opening the discussion 
Such passages were bad in the extreme, said they must all have listened with great 
besides adding considerably to the cost. As to interest to the papers, which were by men 
the bedrooms opening out of the living-rooms, | who must be considered experts on the subject, 
where fires were daily kept going, there must | One or two general principles had struck him 
always be a considerable change of air of all | in listening to the papers. One was, of course, 
the rooms. In these dwellings the birth-rate | how to house the dispossessed tenants turned 
for the year was 33'1 per 1,000, 3'6 above the | out of houses standing on a condemned area, 
average for all London ; and the death-rate, | for the general idea was that the dispossessed 
including fifty-four tenants who died іп | пеуег came back to the improved dwellings, 
hospital, 147 рег 1,000, 4'0 per 1,000 below} The second principle was how to build 
the average London rate. In this matter of | economically and efficiently, which was evi- 
averages, the author considered that the benefits | dently the great crux of the question; and, 
derived from good sanitary dwellings could be | thirdly, how to house the working classes near 
better appreciated by striking the average not | their work. As had been said, even to present 
for the whole of London, but for the district іп | the poorer classes of workmen with railway 
which the dwellings are situated. season-tickets would not be sufficient, for such 


Rebuilding of the Boundary-street Estate, | 918385 must live within easy reach of their work 


Mr. Thomas Blashill, who was called on by 
Mr. Owen Fleming, one of the Assistant- the Chairman to propose a vote of thanks to 
Architects to the London County Council, fol- | the authors of the papers, said he was glad Mr. 
lowed with a paper on “The Rebuilding of | Owen Fleming had referred in such appro- 
the Boundary-street Estate." He first dealt | priate terms to the various gentlemen who had 
with the financial conditions under which the | assisted in the Boundary-street scheme. А 
rebuilding scheme had to be carried through. | great work like that, especially while other 
The first section was designed upon the under- | similar work was going on elsewhere, required 
standing that a hundred years’ sinking fund | the assistance of other minds, and he was glad 
would have to be provided for, the estimate | to be able to reciprocate the opinions expressed 
calculated on this basis showing a surplus of | by Mr. Fleming. When one looked at the 
I2s. per annum. After the working draw-| whole of the work carried out at Boundary. 
ings, specification and quantities were com- | street, one could not but feel that a great deal 
pleted, the sinking fund term was reduced to | had been done with very little material ; bands 
fifty-five years, with the result of converting | of brickwork were about all that one could 
the surplus into an annual deficit of 1741. 8s. Iod. afford for ornamentation. Speaking generally, 
This deficit had hampered the development of | what was really wanted was a class of building 
the estate. The first buildings were designed [that the poorer classes could live in; they 
in a plain, simple style; though not archi- | should establish a minimum. He had fought 
tecturally suitable for the position, they were|the matter out with medical men, and had 
good, comfortable buildings, and were now | said that there were a great number of 
very popular with the tenants. By the time | things which one would like to see provided in 
the second section was completed the deficit | these buildings, but which onecould not provide. 
had been cleared off, and surpluses were | It must not be forgotten that there was no class 
accumulating. Architecturally, this second | of society which had its houses perfect in every 
section was more satisfactory. It contained | respect. Most people found something want- 
also the cheapest buildings ever built by the | ing, something to complain of in their dwell. 
Council.  Cleeve Buildings cost 79/. per[ings; but in artisans' dwellings everything, it 
room, Sonning 68/., Marlow 67/., Shiplake | appeared, must be perfect. That was impressed 
An experiment tried in the S. E. jon one everywhere, and everything one did for 
angle of constructing only two  self- | economy was abused by the philanthropist who 
contained tenements per landing was a|inspected such buildings. But if buildings 
failure financially, and the public did not take | were to be cheap, economy must be practised 
to the external treatment of the buildings.|in every possible way. He had been pressed 
Before the final blocks were commenced, com- | by a gentleman to provide lifts to these build. 
plaints began to be made about the smallness | ings, on the ground that it was “too bad that 
of the rooms in the blocks already erected. | some of the occupants should be compelled to 
Private sculleries were also demanded, and а | climb a dwelling five stories high." It must 
larger proportion of self-contained tenements. | not be forgotten that every piece oí land the 
The result was a general improvement in the| Council got for these buildings had to be 
standard of accommodation, and the tenements | excavated 17 ft. before a solid foundation could 
afterwards put up were made more commodious | be obtained. He was of opinion that these 
and comfortable. The change, together with | buildings should not necessarily come up 
the rise in wages and price of materials, largely|to the standard of the medical officers ; 
increased the cost per room. It was expected, if a public body did not build for 
however, that the rents would be sufficient to | the very poorest, whose requirements were 
meet current expenses and the interest on the | not the same as those in a higher social scale, 
capital expenditure for land and buildings, | he did not know that they should build at all, 
and to provide a sinking fund to redeem | for there were many private speculators who 
the expenditure within from fifty to sixty| would and did build for the better class of 
years. The author considered the financial | artisan, and a lot of weekly property had been 
limitations needlessly severe. Better accom-|put up by the private speculator for these 
modation and buildings more worthy the|people. As to workmen living near their 
care and labour bestowed on them would | work, that was greatly too much insisted on. 
have resulted if the sinking fund (егіп | Тһе original Artisans’ Dwelling Act said that 
had been extended to тоо years. Mr. people dis-housed must be re-housed on the 
Fleming next described the plan of the estate, | site or in its immediate vicinity, which was 
and gave full details of the various extra build- | impossible, for the houses immediately adjoin- 
ings and grounds for the convenience and|ing the cleared area were as bad as those 
recreation of the tenants. Of the r,069 tene- | pulled down. The great bulk of the workers 
ments, 541 consist of two rooms each, exclusive | could go away two or three miles from their 
of scullery, 400 of three rooms each, 103 of four | work very well, especially as they could ride 
rooms each, fifteen single rooms, and ten special | long distances now for a penny. It was quite 
large tenements. Of the same buildings, бот | impossible to keep people as near their work 
are entirely self-contained, 201 have the private| as some people insisted they should be. The 
water-closet detached, ninety have private| ground had been well covered by the papers 
water-closet and scullery outside the tenement, | read that evening, which were by men who 
142 have a private water-closet outside the | had had experience in various ways 45 to 
tenement, but use a common scullery, while | dwellings of this class. He had been glad to 
35 use both scullery and water-closet іп | hear the remarks made by Mr. Spalding and 
common with other tenements. The estate | Mr. Wallis on the question of plans, and Mr. 
accommodates 5.380 persons. The cost of | Honeyman’s remarks struck him as being n 
erection was about 911. 105. per room including | ceedingly just and fair. At Glasgow work 0 
all foundations. The cost of the land worked|this kind was undertaken at an early date. 
out at about 211 165. per room. In concluding, | Single-room dwellings in blocks were more 
Mr. Fleming paid a warm tribute of admiration | usual in Scotland than in this country, and the 
ior the manner of the conduct of the work by | bed-closets were not small cupboards such as 
Mr. Blashill, the Council's late Superintending | were sometimes seen in cottages, but were 
Architect. He also referred to thc architectural quite roomy. ; h 
skill displayed by the younger architects, who | Mr. Douglass Mathews, іп seconding the 
had impressed very interesting individualities | vote of thanks, said that Mr. Honeyman s paper 
upon ditterent portions of the estate. Many of | dealt with the matter most fairly. He (the 
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speaker) could not understand what business 
public authorities had in erecting artisans' 
dwellings. Mr. Blashill had very rightly said 
that, in the ordinary way, dwellings were pro- 
vided by private speculation for the working- 
classes, and he saw no reason why this plan 
should not be continued. He thought that 
assistance might be given by public authorities 
to enable private persons to build for the very 
poorest. If a substantial portion of the cost 
could be lent on a very low rate of interest 
something might be done for the very poorest 
workers, street hawkers, costers, dock labourers, 
&c, who were the people who should be 
housed near their work, and not the well-to-do 
artisan, who often did not require to get to his 
work until a comparatively late hour, and who 
left quite early. Such men could very well 
live some distance away from their work. The 
ordinary artisan's wages were almost double 
what they were some twenty-five years ago, 
and, seeing that clothing and food were 
cheaper, and that the conditions were alto- 
gether more favourable to such workers, there 
was no reason why special housing accommo- 
dation should be provided for them. The 
Boundary-street scheme was a case of begin- 
ning at the wrong end. To make the scheme 
pay the County Council had either to charge 
higher rents than the dispossessed poor could 
pay, or they had to spend the ratepayers’ money 
to house such persons. 

Mr. Woodward said that the reason, in his 
Opinion, why public authorities could not pro- 
vide artisans’ dwellings at the low price some 
people desired was, that the workmen would 
not work. It was a well-known fact that the 
initiation of these buildings by the County 
Council had caused more organised idleness in 
London than the act of any other public body 
in England, and until the workman endeavoured 
to give a reasonable day's work for a reason- 
able day's pay no public or private body could 
provide accommodation at the price the very 
poor could afford. He agreed with Mr. 
Honeyman’s ideas as to public authorities 
giving some latitude in the erection of these 
buildings, and he went so far as to say that if 
corridors and staircases were made fireproof, 
it was not necessary that the whole building 
should be. It was in consequence of a few 
fires in the City, which had caused great 
destruction to property, that there were these 
expensive enactments forced upon building 
owners, and he thought that those enactments 
might very well be relaxed to some extent. 
He thought, too, that the walls of some of these 
dwellings were thicker than necessary. The 
big ground landlords were to blame for the 
very hard terms which they enforced upon 
any one who attempted to build on their land. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove said the planning of the 
Boundary-street buildings was admirable and 
the elevations were extremely pleasing. But 
were the concrete partitions quite secure? He 
almost thought that they would not prove to be 
if a tenant, who might be intoxicated, fell against 
them. He could not lose sight of the fact, that 
hundreds of the people turned away from 
Boundary-street by the clearance of the area 
were crowding in the immediate vicinity— 
a family in nearly every room. In a block of 
buildings he knew of the overcrowding had 
been such that one scullery was occupied by a 
women and three children, and another by a 
woman and four children. An important 
matter was as to the tenants of these model 
buildings. A private individual built a block 
of model dwellings and within two years of 
their completion the medical officer asked him 
(he speaker) to go into the police-court to 
testify as to the filthy condition of the build- 
Ings While thought was being given to the 
house troubles of poor people, could nothing 
be done to make them more cleanly and 
decent? As had been said, the Boundary- 
street buildings did not meet the real want. 
What had been done was to provide nice 
homes, at low rents, for railway men, builders’ 
foremen, and such men—superior tenants— 
while the poor people who lived from hand to 
mouth, the sellers of toys in the streets, for 
instance, had to crowd together in low and 
miserable dwellings, 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said he thought that 
architects and surveyors were a little to blame 
for the large amounts ground landlords claimed 
for their property. In giving evidence before 
an arbitrator or in the Courts, estimates of 
value by the opposite sides did not exactly 
tally, and there was a tendency on the part of 
an owner's valuer to take rather too rosy a 
view as to the value of the land. As to Mr. 


Honeyman’s remarks about single - roomed 
tenements, the necessity of such tenements 
had never before so clearly appealed to him. 
As to private speculation, it must be remem- 
bered that upon an ordinary 16-ft. block, at a 
ground-rent of 6/., they could not get more 
than four dwellings. The 6/. ground-rent, 
capitalised at five years’ purchase, ought to 
give 3ol. to 34/. a year in rentals. In 
some quarters of London a difficulty was 
that tenants utilised all wooden fittings for 
firewood, and he wondered what had been 
done to prevent that at Boundary-street. He 
had always felt that the rents charged by the 
Peabody Trustees were more than poor people 
could pay, but if those buildings were occupied 
by the artisan working-class, then the rents 
did not appear to be excessive. Іп these 
dwellings there must be a better chance of 
getting a good standard of living than in some 
cottages in the suburbs, the 9-in. walls of which 
were built almost entirely of mud with, some- 
times, the shaking of a lime bag over them. 
As to floors of these model buildings, if they 
were of concrete, with boards nailed close 
down on to it, that would be better from a 
sanitary point of view than hollow floors and 
it would be more fireproof. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he should like to 
make a slight protest against Mr. Honeyman’s 
rather decided move in favour of the one- 
roomed tenement. Mr. Honeyman had shown 
that there were classes of tenants for whom this 
kind of dwelling seemed desirable ; but when 
such a dwelling was proposed for a family the 
question of decency and morality had to be 
considered. If parents with very young 
children were admitted to these dwellings they 
would probably live on there; he thought 
it was therefore undesirable to encourage the 
use of these dwellings for married people. For 
a single man or for two women living together 
the one-roomed tenement answered very well. 
The question of the self-contained or associated 
building was also concerned with questions of 
sanitary conditions and decency. It was far 
better for a man who would keep his house 
decent to have it self-contained, and to have all 
his sanitary arrangements within his own 
house ; but in legislating for the lowest class 
of people they could not forget that closets 
were not likely to be kept in decent order, and 
unless they were placed outside they were 
not open to proper supervision, except by 
domiciliary visits, which were an intrusion 
on privacy and should always be avoided 
if possible. As to the Manchester plan 
exhibited that evening, he deprecated the 
adoption of the quadrangular plan for a build- 
ing of this character. The arrangement of the 
open staircases was a very old theory of his; 
but when it was a question of housing a great 
number of people in one block of buildings the 
quadrangle was the least desirable form ; at 
all events, one side of it should be one story 
and not carried up the whole height. As to this 
class of buildings paying or not, he should 
like a little more information as to the Peabody 
buildingsas to whether they were remunerative. 
A good many years ago he was inquiring into 
the subject, and had an interview with the 
then manager of the Peabody Trust, who 
was contemptuous about the philanthropists 
who wanted to make a percentage. He 
said: “We do not want profits; we are 
doing good to the lower classes." Looking at 
the low rents at which some of the rooms 
were let, compared with those at Boundary- 
street, it was a question whether it was not 
to some extent pauperising the people—at 
all events, the rents seemed to be lower 
than would appear to be remunerative. The 
health statistics of these dwellings were very 
satisfactory, because some years ago medical 
men appeared to think that these enormous 
blocks of dwellings were unwholesome. The 
statistics, if correct, might be taken as an 
answer to that view. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, and it was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Wallis said he had a few remarks to 
make in reply. As to the class of people 
housed in these dwellings, if good dwellings 
were provided at a cheap rent it was difficult 
to say that they must secure a poor class of 
tenants while the better class was not pro- 
perly housed. The Peabody Trust did their 
best to secure a poor class of tenants by re- 
stricting the amount of wages the head of 
the family occupying rooms could earn. If a 
man was earning more than 25s. a week he 
was not accepted. Of course, a man might 
very well earn more than that sum and yet 


mention that as the amount ; but the trustecs, 
where a man had regular employment, ascer- 
tained from the employer the amount of a 
man's wages. The Peabody Buildings were 
occupied by such people as charwomen, 
labourers, lightermen — the class that Mr. 
Peabody wished to house. As to the rents 
in Peabody Buildings, in comparison with 
the rents of such buildings as the Boundary- 
street ones, it was no use talking about 
the cost of a room unless one ascertained 
the size of the room. The rooms of Peabody 
Buildings were decidedly larger, on an average, 
than those at Boundary-street. The cost was 
801. a room, as against 911. per room, according 
to Mr. Fleming, at Boundary-street ; so that 
there was a difference in favour of Peabody 
Buildings, both in the size of the rooms and the 
cost. Single room tenements were most use- 
ful rooms, and where there was immorality as 
a consequence, it was due to a want of super- 
vision. In Peabody Buildings, every year a 
census was taken of the inhabitants of the 
dwellings, and the ages were very carefully 
inquired into in order to see that children 
were not too old to occupy rooms with their 
parents, and that boys and girls were not too 
old to occupy the same room. As to having to 
go deep down for suitable foundations, Peabody 
Buildings were built on good hard ground, and 
sometimes as much as 24 ft. had to be dug out 
as at Westminster, where, it was true, part of 
the excavation paid for itself, because they 
came across some very fine sand. On that site 
they excavated on an average 16 ft., so that the 
County Council had not had greater difficulties 
in that direction than others. The average 
rent of the Peabody Buildings was 2s. 2d. per 
room, and the County Council Buildings were 
3s. per room. It was true that the County Council 
had to refund the money spent in erection within 
a certain number of years, but the Peabody 
Trustees made on new buildings a profit of | 
about 3} per cent., in some cases a little more. 
That was not the case with their old buildings, 
on some of which large sums had been recently 
spent in sanitary work, though by and bye, of 
course, things would be different even with 
those buildings; but on modern buildings, 
with all expenses thrown in, the Peabody 
Trustees could make a profit of 3} to 33 per 
cent. Over the whole Trust it worked out at 
about 3 per cent., taking old and new buildings. 
That proved that this class of building could 
be built to pay. The great expense in plan- 
ning was the dodging about necessary and 
the great amount of passage-way. In all 
buildings he had erected he had tried to 
avoid passage-ways. When one had to pro- 
vide back passages, and had to twist a build- 
ing about in order to get all sorts of things 
which were not wanted, somebody had to pay, 
and the earnings were reduced. Tenants, for 
instance, did not want through draught, nor 
did any one who occupied rooms. In inclement 
weather rooms were blown right through, and 
it appeared to be thought that the working 
classes were a lot of noxious animals. Tenants 
of these buildings were in the habit, it must be 
remembered in planning, of putting the largest 
pieces of furniture into their rooms that they 
could get, so that with a narrow room there 
was no space to pass round the bedstead, or 
chest of drawers. Architects aimed at getting 
wholesome dwellings, but comfort should not 
be forgotten. In some plans he recently saw, 
for a building society, one of the dwelling- 
rooms had four doors, a fireplace, а window, 
and two cupboards; as the room was only 
about 13 ft. by 1o ft., it was difficult to imagine 
any comfort in that room for the Occupants. 
The fewer the doors in such dwellings the 
more comfortable, provided a certain amount 
of light and air was obtained. Before very 
much could be done to help the working 
classes in this matter of housing, the Home 
Office must be taken to book. Only last 
November a railway company wanted to 
transfer to the Peabody Trust their liability to 
rehouse 168 persons displaced by them, but the 
Home Office refused their consent, although 
the Trust had agreed to provide for 300, 
because the Trust did not, in their opinion, 
provide for a sufficiently high class ! 

Mr. Owen Fleming, in the course of a brief 
reply, said that the people who lent the money 
for the County Council dwellings were the stock- 
holders, and the Council, or ratepayers, were 
simply the guarantors. Their reward for the 
onus of acting as guarantors was the unen- 
cumbered freehold of the whole estate at the 
end of sixty years, and, in his opinion, that 
was a rather good financial transaction. He 
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Mural Decoration for All Saints’ Church, South Acton. 


By Mr. Oswald Fleuss. 


ventured to submit that Mr. Wallis had not 
quite grasped the point of Mr. Statham’s criti- 
cism. It was not the question whether the 
Council or the Peabody Trustees had spent 
the money well or not (and they must not 
forget that the Peabody Buildings were erected 
between 1864 and 1880, when the cost of build- 
. ing was very much less), but if the rents of 
the Peabody Buildings were raised, could the 
rooms be let? (Мг. Wallis: Yes.] Exactly! 
That was Mr. Statham’s point. The Peabody 
Trustees were in the difficulty that they were 
earning a rate of interest that was incompatible 
with the present market value of money ; while 
on the other hand they were under-letting their 
buildings. The partitions of the Boundary- 
street buildings were of coke breeze and port- 
land cement, 23 іп. to 3 in. thick, and they were 
ite sound. з 
Are Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the oth inst., when 
the adjourned discussion will be resumed on 
the subject of Ancient Lights. 
The meeting then terminated. 


— —— -_ 


MURAL DECORATION FOR ALL SAINTS’ 
CHURCH, SOUTH ACTON. 


suggested mural decoration for All 
Saints Church, South Acton, represents a series 
of angels with outstretched wings, each angel 
holding a shield on which are the emblems of 
the Passion, surrounded by conventional floral 
decoration. The emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists occupy each corner of the north and 
south sides of the chancel walls. 
The drawing, by Mr. Oswald Fleuss, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy last year. 


— —— 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES OF LONDON IN THE 


FUTURE. T 
ONAL meeting of the Sanitary Insti- 

e ss held on Wednesday at Margaret-street, 
2 when Mr. Thomas Blashill, F. R. I. B. A. 
read a paper on Housing the Working 


ake course of the paper, the author 
pserved that the clearing of all our Un- 
h ithy Areas would not put London into the 
De ноп of a healthy habitable town. It 
8 05 id leave untouched all the evils of insani- 
Wien and overcrowded dwellings not forming 
n t areas ; and so the problem of housing 
state future began with the recognition of 
th evils and their abatement. The disturb- 
ic nditions as regards the housing of the 
ге king classes were many: the encroach- 
zu of business premises and buildings of a 
ше character on the ground formerly occu- 
pone dwellings ; unwillingness of the people 
pied 5y a familiar neighbourhood ; necessity 
to ех the place where work may be found ; 


: Бе ty to increase earnings in proportion to 
in 
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the increase of rent. Lastly, he might mention 
an obstacle more serious than most others, 
in the increased demands of sanitary science 
as to house accommodation. These, however 
justifiable, bore for the time with excessive 
severity on those who must try to find house 
room on moderate terms. 

Yet in spite of all this, and more, there was a 
very large section of the working classes for 
whom the housing problem was being solved in 
the old-fashioned way. This process had not 
received the notice that it deserved. In those 
suburbs where cheap trains and cheap trams 
were having most influence, farms were being 
covered with houses, not by pairs or by half- 
dozens, but by roadsful and by hundreds. 
They were not jerry-built, the plans were 
excellent, there were good front gardens for 
flowers, and back gardens for vegetables or 
tennis, For those who did not require a 
whole house there were builders who provided 
a house for two families, or three. And the 
immense extent to which small families were 
accommodated as lodgers, without апу 
approach to overcrowding, must not be for- 
gotten. This was private enterprise, under the 
system of supply and demand. 

The provision of houses in blocks was a 
more risky matter, and the return was lower. 
There had for some time been an indisposi- 
tion to go on with this work so necessary in 
and near to central districts, not so much on 
account of the scarcity of sites as because of 
the increased cost of building and the increase 
in the necessary outgoings. Lastly, he would 
mention the more recent development. of the 
common lodging-house into a kind of hotel or 
residential club. 

In the discussions on the subject they 
heard a liberal amount of abuse aimed at the 
ground landlord, or at his class, or at the 
system which fostered the class. It was a 
system peculiar to England, and almost limited 
to London. Perhaps the most plausible case 
against landowners was that they were holding 
up land that ought to be built upon some 
years sooner than actually happened. So 
far as he knew the owners of suburban land 
were only anxious for a chance of getting 
it off their hands by sale or, preferably, 
bylease. But land was very much like fruit, 
which did not become marketable till it was 
ripe. But when the most had been made of 
the burden of ground rent, it was not very 
excessive when compared with the cost of 
building. The rise in prices during the last 
few years has added quite as much to the cost 
of dwellings as the amount of the ground rent, 
and this was at present the most serious 
obstacle to their erection. 

It had been proposed to fix “ judicial rents ” 
in respect of all properties, by what means or 
on what basis he did not know. If its object 
were to put a stop to all negotiation and to all 
building except by the municipality, one could 
imagine that it would succeed. Building in 
future by the municipality of all houses for the 


working classes was very often advocated. No 
one had estimated the millions that would 
require to be raised for this purpose, nor the 
amount of loss which would result. Recently 
it has been suggested that, as there must be a 
loss on houses for the working class, the muni- 
cipality, or perhaps the State, should undertake 
the building of all houses, so as to balance this 
loss by the profit made on the houses of the 
rich. According to his experience, building 
was an occupation about as risky as anything 
short of gambling pure and simple, and of all 
branches of municipal trading it had so far 
proved the least suitable. 

The classes that required to be in some way 
“housed ” were below those for whose accom- 
modation private enterprise was now catering 
in the ways һе had described, and above, 
though not very much above, the condition of 
paupers. They could make a poor living if 
allowed to overcrowd dilapidated and insani- 
tary dwellings, but the increase in their 
numbers and the pressing demands of the 
commercial class had for long been making 
their position more difficult. The municipal 
conscience was stricken at the aspect of their 
surroundings, but it ought not to relieve itself 
at the expense of the sufferers, whose case, bad 
as it is, could easily be made worse. In 
measures strictly temporary to get over an 
emergency they must not be too particular 
about economy, vulgar or political. 

In respect of unhealthy areas, he had sug. 
gested that for the future the Municipal 
Authority should not spend money in buying 
property, but should, at about one-fourth the 
cost, rehouse the very individuals displaced. 
In the case of overcrowded houses this re- 
housing was not optional, but had now Be 
a matter of necessity. They could not turn al 
these thousands into the streets. Powers must 
be obtained much clearer and stronger than 
those at present possessed by the Municipal 
Authority. Overcrowding should be e 
by Act of Parliament, and not left to local jud£- 
ment or the ideas of a magistrate. 

It would be necessary in most cases 10 re- 
house at greater cost than the families were 
able to afford. Very often a family mok 
have to live in two or three rooms, when it = 
hitherto lived in one. The municipality mu 
provide that extra cost, including CODD 
tion for long distance travel, by paying ! » 
the shape of weekly rent direct to the ied 
of the newly occupied tenements. | : 
payment would only be made for a За 
number of years, to give the family ш : 
adapt itself to the new arrangements. d 
family should refuse such an offer, it Hé 
make its own arrangements, but it coul a 
be allowed to go into a house already ме 
crowded. No doubt a very large ques sng 
new buildings would be required for re 115 8 
block dwellings near the centre, and c E 
in the suburbs. In the present шеге 
mattered little how these should be ue ; 
The municipal authority might build, 
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should not discourage other persons or com- busts of dramatic authors, the work of David 


panies, Оп the contrary, it might buy land 
to be let out on reduced terms for 
building working-class dwellings, or the 
parish rates on dwellings so built might be 
temporarily reduced. The cost of all this re- 
кш would be large, but it must be 
remembered that they were dealing with an evil 
which many people felt to be beyond expression 
in words. They had been spending fifty 
pounds per head in removing the population of 
unhealthy areas without rehousing ; he esti- 
mated that it would not have cost one-fourth of 
this amount to rehouse them, if they refrained 
from buying up the slum property. 

Repairs and cleansing were two other matters 
besides overcrowding, for which the munici- 
pality urgently required larger powers. 

There should be power to put an end to the 
interest of any lessee who had shown a deter- 
mination to avoid his responsibility, so that the 
superior landlord might be reached and charged 
with this duty. And, as to cleansing, they 
might imitate the practice in Berlin. There, if 
the staircase of a tenement house was kept 
dirty, the fire brigade was sent to cleanse it, 
and the landlord had to pay the cost. If the 
tenement was kept dirty, it had to be vacated 
while being cleansed by a similar process. 

He believed that the working man who 
longed to acquire his own house was а rarity ; 
but, if block dwellings or groups of cottages 
could be made remunerative, small savings 
might be invested in companies formed for 
building or acquiring them, and it might be 
that habits of carefulness in the use of a house 
would be developed. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE disastrous fire which on the 8th ult. 
destroyed the historical building of the Maison 
de Molière or Théatre Francais, was а catas- 
trophy greatly to be deplored, not only on 
account of the destruction of a large portion of 
the building, but also by reason of the irrepar- 
able loss of a large proportion of the artistic 
riches it contained. 

The Théatre Francais, as a building, dates 
from 1786, as the marble slab still to be seen 
on the smoke-blackened facade testifies : “The 
Theatre was constructed during the years 1786 
to 1790 by the Architect Louis ; it was restored 
and enlarged by Prosper Chabrol during 1860. 
1864. Its name was changed several times, 
being first, in 1790, ‘Theatre des Variétés 
Amusantes,’ ‘Théâtre de la rue Richelieu’ in 
1791, ‘Theatre de la Republique’ in 1792, and 
' Comedie Francaise ' from 1799." 

Victor Louis, the architect of the theatre in 
1786, was the first to employ a system of iron 
construction as a means of lessening the risks 
of fire. In 1822 Fontaine received orders 
from Louis-Philippe, Duc d'Orleans, to restore 
and enlarge the theatre, which had been 
greatly damaged during the Revolution, and 
from 1822 to 1825 the interior of the theatre 
and the stage were completely rebuilt and 
redecorated, and the Nemours fagade added. 
Chabrol in 1860 built the portion now facing 
the Place du Théâtre Francais. 

The stage measured 72 ft. across by 57 ft. 
deep and 85 ft. high. The ceiling of the 
“Salle,” originally decorated and painted by 
Barrias, having become almost destroyed by 
smoke and gas fumes, was redecorated by 
Mazerolles in 1879, and for this work the artist 
was promoted to the grade of Officier ” of the 
Legion of Honour. This ceiling has, unfor- 
tunately, been irreparably destroyed. 

The Maison de Molière, ever an interesting 
store-house of works of art relating to comedy 
and drama, had in recent years, through gifts 
and purchases, become a veritable museum of 
artistic richness of the highest value. The 
large vestibule on the Rue de Richelieu, of oval 
form and decorated with an imposing Doric 
order, contained four valuable marble statues, 
the “Talma ” by David d'Angers, " Tragedy 
and “Comedy” by Duret, and “ Tragedy” by 
Clesinger, as well as a large number of marble 
busts by well-known sculptors. The grand 
Staircase, built by Chabrol, was of fine archi- 
tectural effect, it was decorated by an Ionic 
order, and archivolts and ceiling covered 
with bas-reliefs, winged cariatides, groups of 
Children, and vases of flowers, and the fine 
wrought-iron balustrade sculptured by Carrier- 
Belleuse and others. In the vestibule were 
the well known statues of Mars and Rachel, 
the first by Thomas, the second by Duret. On 
the landings of the grand staircase were eleven 


d'Angers, Dantan, and Chapu. The foyer or 
gallery on the Rue de Richelieu contained a 
number of busts, some of them due to Caffieri 
and Clesinger. The inventory mentions sixty- 
three works of painting, some of which are 
signed by eminent names—Delacroix, Carle 
Van Loo, Gérard, Largilliére, Ingres, and 
others. 

It is interesting to note that the Académie 
de Peinture held its first exhibitions of painting 
on the site now occupied by the theatre. The 
marble slab placed on the facade at the angle 
of the Rues Richelieu and Montpensier, by 
the Commission des Monuments Historiques, 
reads : “Тһе Académie Royale de Peinture et 
de Sculpture, founded in 1661, occupied from 
1661 to 1692 the ground on which this theatre 
now stands, and there held its exhibitions in 
1667, 1669, 1671, and 1673." 

Fortunately, most of the important and 
movable works of art were saved from de- 
struction in time, but a very large proportion 
of the smaller objects, manuscripts, and artistic 
bric-a-brac were destroyed. The chief objects 
have been removed and carefully stored for 
the present in the Louvre buildings. 

I'he causes of the disaster are not precisely 
known, and probably never will be; but the 
report of M. Bunel, the Architect of the 
Prefecture de Police, states that the fire was 
not caused either by gas or electricity, but 
without doubt by the heating apparatus, which 
was in a deplorably bad state of working order. 
The pipes from the heating apparatus were 
filled with an immense quantity of soot, which 
in an incandescent state was violently thrown 
out by the heating vents into the theatre and 
set fire to the inflammable objects nearest to 
the vents. This explains the reason of the 
rapid progress of the fire at so many parts of 
the building at once. 

The whole of the theatre is now in the hands 
of carpenters and masons who are actively 
doing the work necessary for supporting the 
dome and walls, the portions of the interior 
which are hopelessly ruined are being cleared 
away, and Mr. Guadet, the Architect of the 
Théatre Frangais, promises to have the build- 
ing completely restored on the lines of its 
origiaal plan and decoration in time for the 
féte of July 14 next. 

The Prefet de Police has addressed the fol- 
lowing circular to all the Police Commissioners 
at Paris :—“ The two fires which have lately 
taken place at the Trianon Theatre and the 
Comedie Frangaise, demonstrate that, despite 
the numerous and important improvements 
made in the arrangements of theatres during 
the past few years, the slightest commence- 
ment of fire in such essentially inflammable 
centres is liable to bring about a catastrophe. 
You are ordered to resume the permanent fire 
service in the theatres, and I request you to 
make a thorough and most rigorous supervi- 
sion. The rules and regulations must be ob. 
served with the utmost rigour." The official 
report made by the engineers of the Fire 
Brigade Service states :—' With regard to the 
fire at the Comédie Francaise we have noted : 
the efficiency of the iron doors in each case 
where they were kept closed ; the slight resist- 
ance of the stone staircases—the four stone 
staircases of the theatre gave way under the 
effects of the fire; the resistance of wood 
embedded in plaster— the top portion of the 
stage and the dome of the theatre resisted 
the fire, the floor of this dome was untouched 
and the roof has not been damaged." 

The subject for the Competition Godebeuf at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts this year was a 
decorative wood ceiling. The programme 
specified a decorative ceiling for a large hall, 
composed of framed, moulded, and sculptured 
wood, adorned with gilding and painted panels. 
The prize was awarded to M. Lebret for a 
clever design and drawing, the first medal was 
awarded to M. Huillard. The prize for the 
Prix Leclere competition at the Ecole was 
carried off by M. Joseph Bernard, a pupil of 
M. Pascal. The subject was a pavilion repre- 
senting France at a foreign exhibition. 

The Jury for Architecture at the Salon of 
1900 is composed of the following members :— 
MM. Pascal, Vaudremer, Daumet, Scellier de 
Gisors, Moyaux, Mayeux, Laloux, Guadet, 
Redon, Raulin, Loviot, Deglane, Chancel, and 
Normand. 

The following rules have been made with 
regard to the right of taking photographs of 
the various buildings in the Exhibition grounds. 
Hand cameras will be allowed during the 
hours at which the Exhibition remains open 


to the public, and no fee is payable for the 
right of using them. A permission must be 
obtained for the right of using tripod cameras ; 
photographs with these must be made in the 
morning, and the fee per camera for one 
morning will be 25 francs; the fee for per- 
mission during the whole period of the 
Exhibition will be 1,000 francs per camera. . . 

The sixty-seventh annual congress of the 
Société Française d'Archéologie will be held 
at Chartres towards the end of June, presided 
over by M. A. de Marsy, Director of the 
Society. The programme of the discussions 
and excursions will be made known shortly. 

The interesting Pavillon de Hanovre, a 
charming specimen of eighteenth century 
architecture still remaining on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, will shortly be demolished if the 
" Commission du "Vieux Paris" does not 
arrange for the purchase of the building. It 
was built, after the drawings of Chevetot, on 
the borders of the old ramparts now absorbed 
by the boulevards. The well-known oval salon 
on the ground floor was decorated by Boucher, 
who also painted the ceiling, now effaced ; the 
beautifully sculptured panels of the walls are 
still to be seen. As it is unlikely that the 
Commission du Vieux Paris" will be able to 
afford the purchase of the building and the 
ground on which it stands, it will probably 
shortly be replaced by one of the ordinary 
maisons à loycr, but in any case it has been 
decided to take all possible photographs of the 
building as it stands, and to negotiate the 
purchase of the decorative woodwork and 
fragments of architecture, and store them in 
he Musée Carnavalet. 

The President of the Republic has accepted 
the invitation made in person by MM. jean 
Paul Laurens, Bartholdi, Boisseau, Lemaire, 
Maignan, Pascal, and Tony Robert-Fleury,. 
President and members of the Société des 
Artiste Frangais, to visit the annual Salon, 
which will be opened on April 7 in the tem- 
porary building raised on the Place de Breteuil. 

The official inauguration of the Great 
Exhibition will take place on April 14, despite 
the absolute unreadiness of the larger portion 
of the Exhibition. The President of the 
Republic, followed by an escort and accom- 
panied by the Ministers, will be received in the 
Grand Salle des Fétes now being erected in 
the old Machine Gallery, by the Minister of 
Commerce, who will officially hand over the 


Exhibition to the President. After a fitting 


reply M. Loubet will declare the Exhibition 
opened to the public. The official cortege will 
then visit the various portions of the build- 
ings and grounds, and will inaugurate the new 
Alexandre III. bridge. Taking the Exhibition 
in its present state, less than a fortnight before 
the inauguration, it seems scarcely possible 
that the public will be permitted to visit a 
large portion of the buildings in their very un- 
finished condition. 

No doubt a quantity of work will be done 
during the few remaining days, and the Salle 
des Fétes, where the inauguration will take 
place, will be somewhat more advanced than 
at present, although it seems hopeless at this 
moment with the immense quantity of loíty 
scaffolding and the far from finished state of 
the plaster and painting decoration. The 
machinery sections are a perfect wilderness of 
excavation earth, cases, and goods not yet in 
position, filling the passages and gangways. 
In other sections requiring only the putting 
down of floors and the fixing up of show cases, 
the state is more hopeful, but still the surround- 
ing building work and its accompanying dirt 
and dust makes the exhibitors refrain from 
putting into position the objects to be exhibited. 
The Chateau d'Eau is not yet ready, and several 
of the central pavilions are still far from 
completion. The Exhibition taken generally 
appears to be in a far more backward state 
when so near to the opening day than previous 
Exhibitions, but the undertaking this time is 
by far more important. In about a month to 
six weeks from now the difference will be 
great. Still at present a visit to the grounds 
and buildings is very interesting, for manv 
reasons. After the opening day no work will 
be allowed in any portion of the buildings 
during the day-time ; all uncompleted work will 
have to be continued between midnight and six 
in the morning. Itis not easy to see how the 
work can be rapidly completed if no other 
working hours than the above are allowed. 


M. Baudin, Minister of Public Works, is 


carefully entering into the serious question of 
the employment of the mass of workmen of all 
trades whom the completion of the Exhibition 
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will put out of work. A very large proportion 
of these workmen come from the provinces, 
and many of them will be disinclined to return 
to their own towns to search for work ata 
much lower wage than that they have for some 
time been accustomed to. In order to facilitate 
the finding of work for these men, and to 
persuade them to return to the provinces by 
means of sure opportunities of work, the 
Minister of Public Works has prepared lists of 
the various public works shortly to be com- 
menced in the provinces ; these lists are being 
fixed up at the entrances of the Exhibition. 
Special facilities will be afforded workmen as 
regards their journey to the towns in question, 
and offers interesting at least 12,000 workmen 
ing made. 
ane . building ſor this year's Salon, 
in the Place de Breteuil, from the design of M. 
Thoumy, has been successfully completed in 
two months. The gardens for sculpture are on 
the right of the building ; there are thirty-two 
lleries for painting, among which are two 
ge saloons of twenty metres square. All 
precautions have been taken to prevent acci- 
dents, especially against fire. This temporary 
building has cost 660,000 francs, in addition 
to which the Municipality of Paris is charging 
the Société 60,000 francs ground-rent for the 
site. The number of works admitted has been 
considerably reduced, and the exhibition this 
year only includes 1,400 pictures, 373 works in 
sculpture, and 140 architectural designs ; while 
last year the total number of works exhibited 
was 4, . i x 
ew Salon, though it has organised no 
xhibition this year, will not be excluded from 
the usual liberality of the Government in 
egard to the purchase of works of art, for the 
1 = ecteurs des Beaux-Arts аге to visit the 
ч dios of the principal artists who have 
рде erally exhibited at the New Salon for the 
dur e of selecting works for purchase. 
Pilty sir architects have competed ſor the 
E 524 municipal fire-brigade barracks at 
Pfetilmontant. The designs have been 
peie led in the Salle des Fetes of the Hotel 
E Ville and the jury have awarded the 
1 1 emium to M. Doillet, the second to 
first P ezermaux & Mallet, the third to M. 
; Ыс d. and the fourth to ММ. Maistrasse & 
, 


Berger. . members of the Société 
Mss tere d Beaux-Arts have formed 

Interna es into a new society of painters and 

themse Sun der the presidency of M. Gabriel 

с their first exhibition has been opened 
our , 


in the Georges Petit gallery. There are nine 
foreigners among the exhibitors, among whom 
are Mr. Frank Brangwyn and Mr. Fritz Thau- 
low. Amongthe French adherents the promi- 
nent names are those of MM. Cottet, Latouche, 
and Henri Martin ; M. Charpentier, the sculptor, 
has also joined them. Special notice has been 
excited by two small pictures by Mr. Brangwyn, 
" Les Potiers au bord de l'eau" and “ Scéne 
d'Orient." Amongthe best works by the French 
artists are M. Cottet's “ Cabaret,” M. Ménard's 
L Estuaire, M. Latouche's “Matin” and 
" L'Adieu," and M. Aman-Jean’s “ Danseuse." 
The Venetian studies by Mr. Thaulow are also 
to be noticed. 

M. Valadon, the painter, has died, at the age 
of seventy-four. He was an able painter of 
genre pictures and portraits, and received 
medals in the Salons of 1880 and 1886. We 
have also to record the death, at the age of 
fifty-nine, of M. Léon Perrey. the sculptor. He 
was a pupil of his father and of Jouffroy, and 
was awarded medals in the Salons of 1866 and 
1867. He was the author of the figure repre- 
senting the Génie de la Chasse in the pedi- 
ment of the new portion of the Louvre, and of 
the ' Génie Civil " at the Trocadéro. 
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DESIGNS FOR JEWELLERY, &c. 


THE examples of jewellery and ornaments 
shown here are from the collection at Mr. 
Montague Fordham's new establishment in 
Maddox-street, which has before been referred 
to in our columns. 

The miscellaneous collection “by various 
artists " consists of a hair-comb and six pieces 
of enamel by Mr. J. Cromer Watt; four 
buttons, three brooches, and a clasp, by the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft; and four 
pendants, by Mr. and Mrs. Gaskin. 

The other illustration shows a necklace and 
a pendant in enamelled jewellery, by Mr. 
W. S. Hadaway. | 
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GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1901.— 
We are asked to state that all applications for space 
at the Glasgow International Exhibition, which is to 
be opened in May, 1901, must be lodged not later 
than the 1st of June of this year with the General 
Manager, Mr. H, A. Hedley. The classes of 
exhibits include (among others) mining, industrial 
design and manufactures, machinery and labour- 
saving appliances in motion, locomotion and trans- 
port, lighting and heating. Separate sections will 
be devoted to archxology and fine art. 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
PERMANENT HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


THE Executive of the Building Trades’ Gift 
to the Nation have much pleasure іп announc- 
ing that there was a material increase in the 
list of contributions in kind during the past 
month, whilst over 1,300/. was brought together 
in money, including no less than 4oo/. in the 
form of sixpences and shillings generously 
collected by the workmen. A considerable 
amount of material is, however, still required, 
particularly in respect to timber, joinery, and 
facing bricks, whilst 5,0001. is still required in 
money. | 

In order to assist in bringing together this 
5,0001., Mr. J. Randall, as President to the 
Builders’ Institute, when completing his term 
of office last week, offered 50l., if forty-nine 
similar amounts are subscribed, either as indi- 
vidual sums, or in the form of a combination 
of smaller items, as for instance, two 1 
subscriptions of 25l., or five of tol. Mr. "i 
Bartlett (Perry & Co) kindly opened 2 
special list by promising two donations of 5 | 
whilst Mr. Howard J. Colls and Messrs. Hollan 
& Hannen have each given 50l. towards this 
special object. 

РМ. Edwin O. Sachs (as Chairman) further 
announces that among the gifts in kind during 
the current week was a large iron ara 
so ft. long, presented by Messrs. Dixon & Co, 
of London and Liverpool. dh 

Mr. T. F. Rider (as Hon. Secretary) further 
announces the following monetary subscrip- 
tions :— 


Mr. H. H. Bartlett (Perry & Со.) . .... £100 ? ? 

Mr. Howard J. Colls .............. —: 5 

The Worshipful Company of Joiners (per n 
Mr, T. F. Rider). . .... . a e 


Messrs. Dennett & Ingle 
Mr. W. Hayward (Brixton) (late Hayward 
Bros., Southwark : : 
Workmen of Messrs. Lindsay, Neal, & Co. 9 | 0 
Workmen of Messrs. Gillow & Co........ А 
Workmen of Messrs. George Trollope е 
Sons (Decoration, Upholstery, an 
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Cabinet Department)... ..... . .. . . 5 5 3 
Mr. L. Summerfeld.................... 5 ae 
Messrs. С. & J. Earle, Limited (Hull) .. 5 i 
Mr. E. J. Saunders (Croydon) . ...... : 25 
Workmen of Mr. George Jennings... . 2 0:9 
Mr. James Annan . . . .. . . . . . . . 
Workmen o Messrs. J. B. Johnson & Co., jan 

Liverpool . . . .. .. . еее . . .. . 
Messrs. С. Gude & Son, Hackney .......- 3 : : 
Workmen of Mr. Chas. W. Matthews .. 3 
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Messrs. С. & A. Smith and workmen...... £2 
Mr. Robert Fox .......... ———— € 2 
Mr. R. Bamforth and workmen, Leeds... 
Mr. James Sossick, Chelsea 
Mr. W. Canty and workmen, Stoke 

Newington .............ӛ.... o е 
Mr. J. К. Jackson and workmen 
Messrs. H. Bates & Son 
A Friend of Mr. Rider 
Workmen of Messrs. Sissons, Bros., & Co., 
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Workmen of Mr. J. Bullock, Barnet ...... 
Workmen of Messrs, W. J. Whalley, 
Blackburn „„ „0 %% TOO „%% %%%%%% „„ „66„„ „6 в» 9 % % %% % %%% 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tus usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Alderman W.] H. Dickinson, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
St. Pancras Vestry 7,6004. for а refuse 
destructor; the Wandsworth District Board, 
10,600}. for paving works; the St. George's 
Guardians, 20,000/. for the extension of the 
infirmary ; the Plumstead Vestry, 1,600l. for 
sewer works ; and the Shoreditch Guardians, 


1,575/. for electric lighting works at the work- 
house. 


Works Department—Frauds by Workmen.— 
The report of the Finance Committee contained 
the following paragraph :— 


“We submit to the Council a summary of the 
facta in connexion with certain frauds which have 
been committed by workmen in the employ of the 
Works Department. In July last the works accoun- 
tant discovered that irregularities were occurring in 
the time-keeping at Hedsor and Laleham buildings, 
Boundary-street. The practice of the Council is to 
pay wages to the workmen every Saturday for work 
done up to five o’clock on the preceding Friday 
night, the wages sheets being prepared by the time- 
keeper and countersigned by the general foreman. 
It sometimes happens, however, that a workman 
cannot attend for his wages at pay time owing to 
sickness or other causes, and if such a workman 
sends a proper authorisation for his wages 
to be paid to a representative, payment is so 
made. It should be mentioned that the payment 
of wages takes place in the presence of the foreman 
a and the timekeeper. The first irregularity which 
x was noticed was a request signed in the name of 

: Jones in respect of wages alleged to be due toa man 
ofthat name. Upon inquiry it appeared that Jones 
had presumably worked for a week, for the first 
time, on the job, but had not been able to attend 
for his money ; but the pay-clerk, finding the re- 
quest not quite in order, declined to pay the wages, 
and handed the request back to the man who pre- 
sented it. On making inquiries during the next week 
it was ascertained that, although jones was then 
supposed to be at work, he could not be found at 
Hedsor-buildings, Further investigation showed 
that the number of these requests for wages to be 
paid to a nominee had largely increased at this 
job. Five such requests in different weeks had 
been made payable to and received by a bricklayer 
named Goulding, but on careful examination it was 
proved that they were forged, one request having 
been presumably signed by a man named Beale, 
who is the only person named in the requests who 
can be traced, and who can neither read nor write. 
This man gave evidence to the effect that he had 
not worked the week in question. Proceedings 
were taken against Hutchins, the timekeeper, and 
Goulding, and they were convicted and sentenced to 
nine months’ and six months’ imprisonment re- 
spectively in the second division, the judge remark- 
ing that they had been guilty of a very clever and 
ingenious fraud. Sufficient evidence also was pro- 
duced to warrant the prosecution of a bricklayer 
named Brown and a carpenter named Horsman (the 
latter being the man who had presented the request 
for payment of Jones’ wages). Brown was dis- 
charged for want of evidence and Horsman was 
committed to the Central Criminal Court, and 
subsequently sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment in the second division. The manager 
informs us that he believes the general foreman 
Е on the job to have been absolutely straight- 

forward and honest, but that he trusted too 
much to the timekeeper's honesty, and did not 
therefore discover the fraud. He has been dis- 
missed. The system of fraud practised is that 
known in the building trade as dead men, and is 
exceedingly difficult to detect when there is a con- 
spiracy between the timekeeper and several men to 
defraud in this manner. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the amount of which the Council has been 
defrauded, but it probably exceeds rool. We have, 
however, now given instructions for arrangements 
which we trust will effectually prevent a recurrence 
of the irregularities mentioned above. We have 
deemed it inadvisable to report these facts at an 
earlier date, as the prosecutions of the offenders 
were not concluded until March 15.” 


Mr. C. H. Campbell said ihat one of the 
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reasons he had always objected to the Council 
undertaking its work was that they had no 
check over their employés. They had between 
2,600 and 2,700 men working for them in the 
Works Department, and who could say that 
the system which had been exposed was not 
more largely carried оці? 

Mr. H. Williams pointed out that amongst 
large builders a system prevailed of sending 
clerks round to interview each man on the 
wage-sheet before any money was paid, and 
this prevented any such fraud as that which 
had been practised by the Council's workmen. 

Mr. Bruce, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said the system under which the frauds 
took place originated under the Works Com- 
mittee, and until it proved a failure the Finance 
Committee did not consider it wise to interfere 
with it. They were now endeavouring to pre- 
vent anything of the kind by having travelling 
inspectors to go round. 


Quantily Survcyors.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported as follows, the recom- 
mendation being agreed to :— 


“The Council on February 13 last revised the 
standing orders relating to the taking out of 
quantities for architectural works, and ordered 
that the agreements with the quantity surveyors 
employed for those works should be terminated, 
and the list of surveyors revised and enlarged. 
Notice has accordingly been given to the present 
four surveyors to terminate their agreements with 
the Council, and we are now in a position to submit 
the names of seven firms with a view to their 
appointment by the Council. We recommend 
that the Council do employ upon the conditions 
laid down in the resolutions of the Council on 
February 13, 1900, the following firms of quantity 
surveyors for architectural works, viz. :— 

Mr. C. W. Brooks, Moorgate-station-buildings, 
` 63, Finsbury-pavement, Е.С. 
Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 25, Ludgate-hill, 
E.C.! 
Mr. J. R. Hunt, Bridge House, 181, Queen Vic- 
toria-street, E.C. 
Messrs. J. Leaning & Sons, 28, John.street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 
Messrs. C. John Mann & Son, 28, Great George- 
street, S. W. 
Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, 8, St. 
Martin's-place, Charing Cross, W.C. 
Mr. W. H. Strudwick, 14, Parliament-street, 
S.W. 
and that the solicitor be instructed to prepare the 
necessary agreements.” 


No. 17, Flect-strect.—The question of the pre- 
servation of the old premises, No. 17, Fleet- 
street, referred to in our last issue, was next 
considered, and a long discussion ensued. The 
General Purposes Committee recommended :— 


* That the estimate submitted by the Finance 
Committee be approved, that the Council do sanction 
the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 27,300/. for 
the acquisition of the freehold of the premises, No. 
17, Fleet-street, and for the restoration of the same 
in the manner indicated in this report, that the 
solicitor be instructed to complete the matter, and 
that the seal of the Council be affixed to the neces- 
sary documents when ready." 


After several divisions and the defeat of 
various amendments, the committee's recom- 
mendation was agreed to, with the addition of 
the following words :—'' Subject to the contri- 
bution of 2,500/. by the Corporation of London, 
and the payment by that body of a proportion 
of the cost of widening the roadway." 

Places for Cremalion.—The Parliamentary 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the Burial Authorities (Cremation) Bill as 
circulated be approved, and that steps be taken 
for introducing it into Parliament during the 
present session. 

Housing of the Working Classes. — The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 


„That the Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee and the Parliamentary Committee be 
authorised to appoint a joint deputation to wait 
upon the President of the Local Government 
Board with a view to urging upon him the 
desirableness of the amendments referred to in the 
report being introduced by the Government in their 
bill now before Parliament for the amendment of 
Part III. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890 ; and that the deputation be authorised to 
take such other steps as may be necessary or 
desirable." 


under the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act, 1878, were, on the 
recommendation of the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee, agreed to :— | 
Alterations of the vestibule, London Hippo- 
drome, Cranbourne-street (Mr. F. Matcham). 


Theatres, &c.—The following aprlications | § 
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Arrangements at the Sussex Arms, Culford- 
street, Hackney (Mr. W. Scott). 

Alterations to the Tivoli Music Hall (Mr. W. 
Emden). 


The Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned. 


ڪڪ — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lines of. Frontage. 


Hampstcad.—A theatre building on the south side 
of Pond-street, Hampstead, at the corner of Fleet- 
road (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. W. Jones).—Consent. 

Fulham.—A school-keeper's house at the Peter- 
borough schools, on the north-west side o£ Clan- 
carty-road, Wandsworth Bridge-road, Fulham (Mr. 
T. J. Bailey for the School Board for London) — 
Consent. - 

Hammersmith.—That the application of Mr. G. 
Trotman for an extension of the iods within 
which the erection of an addition to No. 180, King- 
street West Hammersmith, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Islington, North.—A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of No. 127, Stroud-green-road, Ialington 
(Mr. F. E. Grayson for Mr. D. F. Keer).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 131 and 133, Stroud-green-road, 
Islington (Mr. F. L. Pither for Dr. Brighouse).— 
Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—That the application of Mr. A. C. 
Forrester for the Building Committee of the Ber- 
mondsey Presbyterian Church for an extension of 
the periods within which the erection of a church, 
with a one-s porch in front, on the west side of 
Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 147 and 149, Balham High-road, 
Balham (Mr, W. C. Jones for Mr. A. C. Rhodes, 
Mr. J. J. Sainsbury, and Mr. G. B. Wilkins).— 
Consent. 

Islington, South.t—A one-story addition, with an 
iron and glass shelter in front, on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 399, "401, and 403, City-road, Isling- 
ton, at the corner of Torrens-street (Mr. T. C, 
Jenkins for the City and South London Railway 
Company).—Consent. 

Fulham.—An hotel and three houses with sho 
on the west side of Holyport-road, Fulham, at the 
corner of Crabtree-lane (Mr. T. Woodbridge Biggs 
бог Mr. H. J. Greenham).—Refused. 


Projections. 


Bermondsey.t—That permission be given to Mr. 
W. J. Huxley to retain an illuminated sign at the 
“Prince Consort" public-house, No. 210A, New 
Kent-road, extending beyond the general line of 
buildings in Searles-road, on condition that he do 
remove such sign at the expiration of one year.— 
Agreed. 

Hampstead.—Wooden canopies or hoods over the 
entrances to two houses known as Glengariff and 
Killarney on the north side of West Hampstead- 
avenue, Hampstead (Mr. W. A. Burr for Mr. J. 
Tomblin).—Consent. 

Kensington, South,—An iron and glass covered 
way at the entrance to No. 3, Bolton-gardens West, 
Old Brompton-road, Kensington (Messrs. H. Smith 
& Son for Мг. H. Homewood Crawford).—Congent. 

Lcwisham.t—That permission be given to МЕ. 
Bender to retain an iron and glass illuminated sign 
at "The Talma" public-house, Wells-road, Syden- 
ham, extending beyond the general line of buildings 
in Coombe-road (Мг, А. L. Guy for Mr. Bender).— 
Agreed. 

Lewisham.—Bay windows in front of Nos. 111 to 
117 and 123 to 129 (odd numbers only), Minard- 
road, Catford (Mr. J. Lawrence for Mr. A. Cameron 
Corbett, M.P.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover. square. That permission be 
given to Mr. G. Odone to retain a projecting 
iron and glass shelter at the entrance to No. 152, 
Victoria-street, St. George, Hanover-square, extend- 
ing beyond the general line of buildings in the street 
(Mr. R. Willey for Mr. G. Odone).—Agreed. 

Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the Florence Hotel, Nos. 56, 57, and 58, Rupert- 
street, Coventry-street, St. James's (Messrs. 
Chambers and Dewes for Mr. L. Azario).—Consent. 

Strand.—That permission be given to Mr. J. E. 
Cheevers to retain an iron and glass sign at the 

* Savoy Palace" public-house, extending beyond the 
eneral line of buildings in Savoy-street, Strand 
(Mr. T. Beet for Mr. J. E. Cheevers).—Agreed. 

City of London.—Oriel windows on the second and 
third floor levels of premises on the north side of 
St. Paul's-churchyard, City, at the corner of Cheap- 
side (Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, & Gunton for 
Messrs. D. Nicholson & Со, Limited).—Consent. 

Westminster.t—An iron and glass shelter at the 
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new street to lead from Morning-lane to Chatham- 
place, Hackney (for Мг. Н. W. Rowlandson).— 
Agreed. 


entrance to the Belgravia Hotel, Nos. 72 and 74, 
Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. G. A. Hall for the 
Belgravia Hotels Company, V prie] | EA E 

Hammersmith.—An iron and glass illuminated sign 
at the entrance in Bridge-road to the “Hop Poles” 
Tavern, King-street, West Hammersmith (Mr. J. W. 
Brooker for Mr. J. Fleming).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


City of London.—Stables on the west side of Duke- 
street and the east side of George and Catherine 


forth in some detail, and serve to remind the 
English reader that many restrictions are 
placed on the composition of cement in certain 
European countries. These rules should prove 
useful to British manufacturers of Portland 
cement, &c., who are exporters. The regula- 
tions specially mentioned are those emanating 
from the office of the Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry and Public Works of Prussia (188); 
the rules drawn up by the authorities of the 


Conversion of Building. 


Bermondsey.—The conversion of a building, used 
as a warehouse and offices, on the east side of Riley- 
street, Bermondsey, at the corner of Tidal-place, 
into a dwelling-house in connexion with a medical 
training mission (Mr. E. Crosse for the Church 
Missionary Society ).—Consent. 


Wheel-alley, Bishopsgate-street Within (Mr. Е. W. Recommendations marked Y are contrary to the | city of Turin (1894) ; and the elaborate specif- 
Foster).—Consent. pega | views of the Local Authorities. cations relating to Portland cement drawn пр 
Westminster.—Rebuilding of No. 29, Great Chapel- — — by the French Administration of Bridges and 


street, Westminster, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Dacre-street (Mr. P. H. 
Nowell for Mr. A. Craddock).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Rebuilding of Nos. 9 and to, 
White's-row, Spitalfields (Mr. E. Gregg for Mr. J. S. 
Daniels).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.-—Rebuilding of a factory on the 
north-west side of Half Moon-passage, Whitechapel 
High-street (Messrs. Wigg, Oliver, and Hudson for 
Messrs. B. Morris & Sons, Limited). —Consent. 

Rotherhithe. t—A warehouse on the south side of 
Tooley-street, Rotherhithe, upon the sites of Nos. 
136 to 148, Tooley-street, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Magdalen-street 
E Chambers & Son for Mr. F. J. Chambers). 


Koads (1896). 

Chapter IV. describes the nature of the 
stony constituents used in connexion with the 
limes and cements already mentioned, Sand 
is treated in much detail, the dimensions of the 
grains being regarded as the prime factor in 
the classification of the different kinds of sand, 
after due consideration has been paid to the 
three chief kinds as determined petrologically, 
viz, argillaceous, calcareous, and siliceous 
sand. Grit and other similar constituents are 
also discussed. The English reader will be 
more particularly interested in the authors 
observations on the uses of lapilli, volcanic 
sand (called Vesuvian sand, though we know 
not why), and pumice. He might have given 
more attention to the first and last-mentioned 
of these volcanic products, especially in refer- 
ence to the manufacture of light cement bricks 
—as made near Andernach (Rhine), and other 
localities on the Continent. 

The next two chapters enter into the question 
of the proportions of different kinds of cement 
to be allowed with different grades of sand, 
grit, &c., to get the best results, and the 
method of mixing by hand and by machinery. 
The seventh chapter describes concrete, its 
antiquity and some other elementary points. 
Then follow particulars as to its crushing 
weight, impermeability, compactness, specific 
weight, and latera] extension, in which we ste 
nothing of a novel character. The remainder 
of the Book is occupied by a lengthy descrip- 
tion of modes of construction in concrete and 
in cement of various types of building and 
engineering works, such as walls floors 
arches, bridges, tubes, conduits, roofs, Яс, 
those of concrete first, and in ordinary cement 
towards the end. 

We have nothing but praise for this manual, 
except that, in common with others in the 
same series, the type is too small, and the 
index might have been extended and drawn up 
in better order. A whole section under the 
letter P (p. 309) has gone astray. 


Books. 


Le Costruzioni in Calcestruzzo cd in Cemento 
Armato. PER L' ING. GIUSEPPE VACCHELLI. 
Milano : Ulrico Hoepli. 1900. 

Зр HE “ Manuali Hoepli" of the well- 


known Milanese publishing firm, 
SE Ulrico Hoepli, may be compared 
ith !“ Weale's Series," published in England, 
only that they cover a still wider field. 
The little manual before us is of excep- 
tional merit, and may be described as a 
useful book for students and engineers desiring 
special knowledge of the composition of 
concretes and cements, and the uses of these 
latter for constructional purposes. The English 
student reading Italian must be cautioned, 
however, as to that part of the work dealing 
with concretes, as so much of the material used 
in Italy does not occur in this country, and 
certain well-known varieties of cement dealt 
with, especially those wholly or in part derived 
from volcanic debris, are peculiar to the 
peninsula. 

This is not a book, therefore, in which we find 
many generalities of use to the English student, 
unless he is to be employed on constructional 
works in Italy, when the observations of Sig. 
Vacchelli become invaluable. It must not be 
understood, however, that the manual treats 
only of Italian materials and results ; on the 
contrary, it deals also with certain English, 
American, German, and Austrian materials. The 
results obtained at official testing laboratories 
on the Continent seem selected for especial 
treatment, which is no doubt a more correct 
method than by giving a mass of miscellaneous 
data obtained under varying conditions. 

The first chapter deals with the history and 
general nature of hydraulic limes and cements. 
The table on page 3 is worth a great deal. It 
gives the relative proportions of clay and 
calcium carbonate to make nine of the best 
known limes and cements (including pozzolana), 
the index of hydraulicity of each kind, and time 
each takes to set. The second chapter deals 
with certain properties of hydraulic limes and 
cements, including their general chemical com- 
роо апа payaa 5 such as th 
weight, resistance, and permeability. In i ost entirely occupied with a 
speaking of pozzolana, the author remarks that Pal 1 of Bruges but "he twelfth 
it is very largely used in Italy as a medium chapter, on Merchants and Guilds" is of 
hydraulic cement. It is worked at Bacoli (in| interest to those who are looking at Bruges 
the Bay of Pozzuoli, near Naples) and at S.] from the architectural side, as it gives some 
Paolo, near Rome. It varies greatly in colour, information in regard to circumstances whi 
ranging from greenish, yellowish, and brownish influenced some of the architectural characteris 
to blackish, this last mentioned usually apper- tics of the city, the effect of which is still 
taining to an inferior variety of more earthy| to be traced. In the fifteenth century all the 
character. The density of this cement varies | civilised nations of the world had their repre 
from 095 to 104. Good pozzolana from Bacoli | sentative houses in Bruges, and the names of 
should possess, approximately, the following | « paris Halle" and Spaniards -street " still 
chemical composition :— bear evidence of this. The author enumerates 
forty-seven guilds of crafts as existing in the 
fourteenth century, the most influential being 


Space at Rear. 


Dulwich,—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a three-story building, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, on the 
south side of Bassano-street, Lordship-lane, East 
Dulwich, with an irregular space at the rear (Mr. 
E. Crosse, for the Right Rev. Abbott Snow).— 
‘Consent. 


Woolwich.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a two-story dwelling house, with a 
one-story shop, on the east side of Roydene-road, 
Plumstead, with an irregular ce at the rear (Mr. 
R. А. Jack for Mr. J. B. Atkins), —Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Fulham.—Deviations from the plans certified by 
the District Surveyor under Section 43 of the Act, 
so far as relates to the proposed rebuilding of the 
“Jolly Malteter " beer-house on the site of No. 15, 
Vanston-place, and Nos, 1, 3, and 5, Farm-lane, 
Walham Green (Messrs. Nowell, Parr & Kates for 
the Royal Brewery Company, Brentford).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Wandsworth.t —Retention of a one-story building, 
used as a laundry, on the south side of Putney 
Bridge-road (Mr. H. R. Jones for the Cathkin 
Laundry, London, Limited).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear, 


Chelsea.—An addition at the rear of No. 45, 
Cadogan-gardens, Chelsea, to abut upon Culford- 

ardens (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Sir Francis Astley 
Corbett, Bart.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—A porch to No. 12, Burwood- 
place, Paddington, and the raising of the back 
additions at the rear of No. 12, Burwood-place, and 
No. 125, Edgware-road (Mr. J. Dell, for the | Public 
Benefit Boot Company, Limited). —Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Sheds. 


Southwark, West.t—An addition to the Lant-street 
School at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Toulmin-street, Southwark, and the 
erection and corstruction of two play-sheds at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
өобпеу-бігееі and Toulmin-street respectively (Mr. 
T. J. Bailey for the School Board for London.— 
- Consent. 

Lines of Frontage, Wi 
at Rear, 


Bruges: A Historical Sketch. By WILFRED С. 
ROBINSON. Bruges: Louig de Plancke. 
1899. 


dth of Way, and Space Chemical Composition of Pozzolana. 


Slide КУ КОЛЕН 6:20 regard to 
St. George-in-the-East.—A building upon the site of Alumina ........................ 10195 the Carpenters and me 1155 i jue 
Nos. 210 and 212, Commercial-road East, and No. 1, Sesquioxide of iron 870 the latter, he observes ed in old houses 
pun St. сове шега ќо the line (Mr. Magnesia 0'25 чаи Ж 2 С of capacity pro- 
Moon for the directors of the Capital and CounC Soda... about the city, Wer (e is 
der Banking Company, Limited) Conseat. E p 29 [duced by those who sought admission yo 
Projcction and Construction of Building. un carbonate ......... 2.7 nei Бош to visit Bruges as assisting in an 
Strand. A projecting angle turret at No. 6, Great T aise of calci F understanding of the relations of the older 
Iborough-street, St. James s, at the corner of races of calcium sulphate, ildings to its past history. 
Mar А ! and loss : buildings to its pas ory more 
Poland-street, and the construction of a cantilever | “7955 . . .. 2°40 The prosperity of Bruges always hung mor 


rt a part of the rear portion of that house 
(Mr. R. S. Wornum for Mr. W. F. Williams),— 


Refused. 


or less on the rather shifting and 5 
conditions, in that flat country int a 
canals or canal-like rivers, of direct s 
cation with the sea. In the fourteenth = J 
this communication appears to have ane 
far intercepted or unsatisfactory ae 
principal merchandise had to С i 
by the Scheldt through the dod pues 
Ghent, where of course it encount 


From the above it will be noticed how very 
widely pozzolana differs from ordinary limes 
and cements. The calcium carbonate, instead 
of being a predominating factor, sinks to less 
than 30 per cent, whilst its place is largely 
taken by silicate of alumina, alkalis, and iron. 
It isa remarkable cement, and in addition to the 
Italian localities cited, Signor Vacchelli states 
that it occurs in the island of Santorin (Greece), 


Formation of Streets. 


` Wandsworlh.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
С. Dunch sanctioning tbe formation or laying ош 
of a new street for carriage traític to lead from 
Streatham-high-road to Streatham-common South, 
and the widening of portions of Streatham-high- 
d Streatham-common South in connexion 


le 
ль (for Mr. М. H. Voss). That the name | the Azores, the Ardennes, and at Cantal іп tolls. It was the attempt of e pannes 
Voss-court be approved for the new street.—Agreed. France. to turn the course of the River pue water 


Hackney, Southt.—That an order be issued to] . The third chapter treats of official regula- 
Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead refusing to sanction | Hons as to the qualities of cements used on 
the formation or laying out for carriage tratlic of а | public works, &c. The regulations are set 


teenth century, in order to ge ife 
communication, which aroused the str 


between Bruges and Ghent commemorated by 
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Henry Taylor in the first part of “ Philip Van} stans, coal-discharging machines, points-and- 


Artevelde " :— 
“The devil, 


Who never sleeps, awakened them of Bruges 
To dig about the Lis to turn the water." 


History repeats itself in so far that the 
modern city of Bruges is now promoting the 
making of a new and wide canal to the sea, 
with the view of restoring her ancient pros- 
perity. Fortunately in the present day such a 
scheme does not lead to an appeal to arms on 
the part of those who may be jealous of it. 


Hydraulic Power Enginecring. By G. CROYDON 
MARKS, A. M. Inst. C. E., M. I. Mech. E. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1900. 


ALTHOUGH containing a great deal of useful 
information, this book may be defined as an 
incomplete and insufficiently covered skeleton 
of the extensive subject named in the title. It 
is true that the author recognises the impos- 
sibility of dealing in any single volume 
“adequately or comprehensively with the 
many problems arising in the different sec- 
tions into which the very large subject of 
hydraulics and hydraulic engineering naturally 
divides itself.” But the necessity for such an 
attempt is not altogether obvious. Many well- 
known writers have found no difficulty in 
filling entire volumes when dealing with the 
theoretical principles upon which hydraulic 
power engineering is based, and several writers 
have devoted separate volumes to the con- 
sideration of different types of hydraulic 
machinery. After a careful perusal of the 
book by Mr. Croydon Marks, we are of opinion 
that criticism would have been somewhat dis- 
armed if, instead of calling his work “A 
Practical Manual on the Concentration and 
Transmission of Power by Hydraulic Machi- 
nery,” it had been entitled an introduction to 
the study of some hydraulic machines. The 
book is divided into eight parts or sections, of 
which the first is devoted to а brief 
resume of the general principles appertain- 
ing to hydrostatics and hydraulics. The 
second part, not quite happily entitled “ pre- 
liminary,” comprises some concise and well- 
expressed comments upon hydraulic pressures, 
materials, and test-loads. Joints and valves 
are relegated to two separate sections ; accumu- 
lators are discussed rather too briefly in a sec- 
tion supposed to be confined to the considera- 
tion of lifting machines; and pumps for the 
establishment of pressure occupy one section 
themselves. It would be much more con- 
venient and appropriate if all these details 
were discussed in a section allotted to auxiliary 
appliances generally. So far as the chapter 
on platform lifts extends, the subject is 
well treated, but detailed references to 
large passenger lifts for deep-level rail- 
Ways, and to the powerful railway-wagon 
lifts employed іп goods stations might 
have been made with advantage. The next 
chapter entitled “Workshop and Foundry 
Cranes,” contains a brief account of three or 
four cranes, but curiously enough most of the 
space is occupied by descriptions of other 
appliances, such as the hydraulic jack, Duck- 
ham's weighing machine, and portable lifting 
or pulling tools. Hydraulic traversers of various 
kinds are entirely omitted. Warehouse and 
dock cranes are dismissed in about three pages 
of letter-press, and then comes the chapter on 
accumulators, which would be considerably im- 
proved if the illustrations were dimensioned or 
drawn to some known scale, and if serviceable 
data were included in the descriptive matter. 
Presses and metal-working appliances suffer 
equally from want of space, and the book 
finishes with a section on hydraulic motors, the 
last chapter of which is not devoted to motors 
at all, but to five or six “Recent Achieve- 
ments. These might very well have formed 
part of the different chapters to which they 
Properly belong, where, of course, precise 
scientific treatment could have been accorded. 
" In his preface, the author remarks that 

The development of hydraulic - power 
machinery has been somewhat of a modern 
movement, but the examples which are to be 
found in the following pages will possibly lead 
the engineer and designer to go still further.” 
An ordinary reader might very easily draw 
from this sentence the inference that the 
author had mentioned all the chief known 
forms of hydraulic machinery. For the credit 
of the nineteenth century we are glad to 
record the fact that the “engineer and 
designer” have gone much further than the 
author appears to suggest. Hydraulic cap- 


crossings, dock-g.te machinery, excavators, 
dredgers, tunnel boring shields, systems of 
transport, pile-driving and pile-screwing appa- 
ratus, grain-elevators, and numerous other 
ingenious appliances in which hydraulic 
power is conveniently realised, should by no 
means be forgotten, and they ought all to find 
a place in any work professing to be a com- 
plete guide to hydraulic power engineering. 


The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. By S. 
STEVENS HELLYER. Sixth Edition. London : 
B. T. Batsford. 1900. 


Tuis book is so well known to the architect 
and plumber that a detailed review of the new 
edition is quite unnecessary. All that we need 
do is to draw attention to the new matter 
which has now been added, and the modifica- 
tions which the author's views have received 
in recent years. A chapter Оп Cesspools and 
Their Overflows" has been inserted, and this 
includes a short description (with illustrations) 
of the septic-tank system of sewage-purifica- 
tion as applied by the author to the sewage of 
a country mansion. The chapter, however, is 
too short to be of much service. Some informa- 
tion as to the capacity of the sewage-tanks and 
of the areas of the filters for different volumes 
of sewage would have been useful, and Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff's latest method of purification 
certainly merited notice, as did also Dr. Poore's 
filtration-gutters. We are surprised to find Mr. 
Hellyer permitting soakage-cesspoolsto be used, 
even where there are “по deep wells within a 
safe distance, say a mile or so.” If a man con- 
structed such a cesspool on a large estate (with- 
out any wells), a mile or so" from the boun- 
dary in every direction, there might be no 
great objection to his action, but it is certainly 
objectionable that a man should construct a 
soakage-cesspool on a small property and so 
prevent his neighbour from sinking a well and 
obtaining a pure supply of water. 

Among the modifications of the author's 
views we note that the foot-disconnexion of 
soil-pipes is not now so strenuously advocated. 
On page 184 we read that “it is generally 
better to do away with the disconnecting-trap " 
if the drains are self-cleansing and well flushed 
every day. Cast-iron soil-pipes are not con- 
demned so severely as in the earlier editions, 
and flush-out grease-traps are now recom- 
mended, although at one time the author wrote 
that “ grease should not be allowed to enter the 
sewer at all.” No mention is made of lead- 
lined iron soil-pipes, and the subject of bath- 
overflows is inadequately treated, some recent 
inventions being quietly ignored. Of siphonic 
closets only one example is given, and that not 
a very recent one, and we can find no mention 
of “tipper” or “tumbler” closets or of some 
other apparatus which one expects to find 
described in a modern work on sanitation. 

We may add that the book has been revised 
throughout, and has been enriched with many 
new illustrations. Mr. Hellyer must be con- 
gratulated on having added so much to the 
value of his extremely valuable work. 


Practical Plane and Solid Geometry for Ad- 
vanced Students. By JOSEPH HARRISON, 
M.I.M.E., A. M. Inst. C. E., and G. A. BAXAN- 
DALL. London: Macmillan & Co., Limited. 
1899. 

A GENERATION ago the average student who 

struggled with the problems and theorems of 

elementary geometry was apt to wonder why 

a beneficent Providence had ever permitted 

the existence of such men as Euclid and Mr. 

Potts. The abstractions of pure geometry 

were at that time often regarded as conducive 

chiefly to mental discipline, but in the present 
day it is made clear to every one in what 
manner Euclid's theories may be practically 
applied in science and art. Several writers 
have lately been occupied with practical“ 
geometry, and one of the most useful works on 
the subject is the text-book whose title is 
quoted above. It is written primarily for 
science students, and is adapted to the require- 
ments of the advanced stage of the South 

Kensington syllabus. 

Following a dissertation upon mechanical 
drawing, the chapter dealing with the uses of 
squared paper is likely to be useful to those 
whose future duties may include the construc- 
tion of diagrams showing results obtained by ob- 
servation and experiment, whether these relate 
to engineering, surveying, or purely statistical 
work. The second section of the book, treating 


of descriptive or solid geometry, is prefaced by 
a chapter in which the free use of models is 
recommended to the beginner, so that he may 
accustom his mind to realise figures in space of 
three dimensions from representations of such 
figures on paper which has only two dimen- 
sions. Judging from the fact that the authors 
have provided in an appendix some extracts 
from the eleventh book of Euclid necessary 


for the study of solid geometry, they 
appear to assume insufficient theoretical 
knowledge on the part of the student. Pos- 


sibly this assumption is justified by facts, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
familiarity with theoretical principles ought 
always to precede the study of methods for 
applying such principles in practice. Problems 
considered in the earlier chapters of the second 
section are devoted to figures in projection 
made up of points, straight lines, and planes, 
whilst attention is afterwards given to solids 
bounded by curved surfaces, to surfaces in con- 
tact, the interpenetration of solid bodies, 
shadows, and metric projection. Treatment 
of the two last-mentioned matters appears to 
be regulated entirely by South Kensington 
standards, and some readers may regret that 
these branches of the subject are not more 
fully discussed. The same remark applies to 
the section on graphics, which is of the most 
scanty proportions. As the authors express 
the view that “а fuller conception of the scope 
and province of practical geometry is needed," 
and one which sees in it “a powerful instru- 
ment of mathematical investigation," we are 
somewhat disappointed to observe that so 
feeble a demonstration has been made of the 
usefulness of this '* instrument " for furnishing 
graphic solutions of statical problems. 


A Digest of the Law of Easements. By L. C. 
INNES. Sixth edition. London: Stevens 
& Sons, Limited. 1900. 


WE are glad to welcome another edition of this 
excellent work. It is only (including the index) 
130 pages in length, but it may fairly be said to 
contain in codified form the law relating to 
easements. It may be well to give an example. 
Wetake itfrom that part which is concerned 
with the rightito support. A right of easement 
may be acquired by grant or prescription to the 
support of buildings by the adjacent or sub- 
jacent soil. There is no natural right to such 
support.” This is the way in which law books 
should be written on clear and well-ascertained 
branches of the Jaw. Then they areas useful to 
laymen as well as to lawyers. There is only one 
point as to which we desire to make a protest. 
The price of this little book is 7s. 6d. It ought 
to be 38.64. Not one lawyer or layman in а 
hundred will buy the book at its present 
exorbitant price. When a book is largely and 
necessarily costly to produce, and is intended 
only for lawyers, it is reasonable to publish it 
at a high price. But this reason does not apply 
to a small book intended for laymen as well as 
lawyers. 


The Management of Dynamos. By G. W. 
LUMMIS - PATERSON, London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1900. 


THE second edition of this useful work has 
been revised and slightly enlarged. The main 
addition is a chapter on the construction and 
management of motors, Since we last re- 
viewed this book in these columns we have had 
occasion to recommend it more that once to 
electricians and others who have little experi- 
ence of dynamo working. To these its prin- 
cipal use is something to fall back on in case 
anything goes wrong, but it also contains many 
useful hints which, if attended to, will greatly 
lengthen the life of the machine and prevent 
breakdowns. 


The “Practical Engineer Electrical Pocket- 
Book for Manchester. The Technical Pub- 
lishing Company. 1900. 

THIS is an excellent pocket-book for electri- 

cians, and it is published at a very moderate 

price. Unlike other books of its class, there is 
very little antiquated matter init. The brief 
descriptions of apparatus and the short résumé 
of theory are very well done. For а first 
edition the tables and formulz are remarkably 
free from errors. It would be better, however, 
if the limitations of the theory given were 
mentioned. The reader would naturally 
think that the power expended in an 
alter nating current circuit was simply the 
ohmic loss (C'R). The theory of alternating 
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currenis, leaving iron out of account, is very 
pretty and instructive, but it is not practical. 
In the test for leakage, by using two glow 
lamps in series, it ought to be stated that the 
method is not applicable to houses supplied 
from the street mains. In testing the house 
wiring, it is stated that the insulation resistance 
of each conductor to earth should be found. 
The method of doing this, however, is not 
given. The simplest way is by taking three 
separate readings with an Evershed ohmmeter 
in the manner first described in the Builder 
three or four years ago, and now well known. 


The “ Electrician" Electrical Trades Directory 
and Handbook for: 1900. London: The 
Electrician Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. I900. 

THE increase in the bulk of this volume testi- 

fies to the continued prosperity of the elec- 

trical industry. Considerable additions have 
been made to the very useful information 
printed at the beginning of the book. The 

Model Telephone Licences have been included, 

although only issued by the Postal Telegraph 

Department last month. There is also given 

the report of the committee appointed to 

consider the standards for copper specifica- 
tions issued last December, and the Telegraph 

Act, 1800, is given in full. Articles on “Free 

Supplies of Incandescent Lamps" and " Easy 

Wiring Systems" give trustworthy informa- 

tion on topics of great interest to corporations. 

The numerous tables given are valuable, and 

are very convenient for reference. We know 

of no other work that will give such assistance 
to all connected with the electrical industry. 

It will prove particularly useful to the com- 

mittees, all over the country, which have been 

formed to discuss the subject of electrical 
supply, whether for lighting or traction, and 
the establishment of telephone exchanges. 
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THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER THE L 
BUILDING ACT. By Chas. H, Love. (P. S. King 
& Son.) 

THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS : Session 1898-99. (Macmillan & Co.) 

—— фф»... ——— 


LEICESTER-SQUARE.— In our last issue we referred 
to the rebuilding of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's 
Sale Rooms at Leicestet-square, and we stated that 
the work is being carried out after the designs of 
Mr. Arber. We are informed that this is incorrect: 
Messrs. Edmund Wimperis & East are the archi- 
t cts. 


founded a priory for Benedictines. 
three monks introduced by him three more 
were added by Roger de St. John, who married 
Cecily, daughter of the founder. 
blishment was further increased in number to 
thirteen in the time of William de St. John, 


Illustrations. 


BOXGROVE PRIORY. 


МНЕ Priory Church of Boxgrove stands 
EM about four miles east of Chichester, 
not far from Goodwood Park, on a 


sheltered site between the South Downs and 
the sea. Here, in the early 
twelfth century—the date is generally given as 


years of the 


1117-1135 — Robert de Haye, or de Haia, 
To the 


The esta- 


eldest son of Roger, the full number of fifteen 
being completed shortly after. The Priory 
was a cell to the Abbey of Essay, in Normandy. 
Various grants of land were made to the 
Priory by its many benefactors, and in the 
thirteenth century it would appear to have 
reached the zenith of its prosperity ; this is 
borne out by the architectural evidence. The 
Priory was dissolved in 1535, and passed to 
Sir Thomas West, Lord de la Warr, for the 
sum of 1361. 13s. 4d.“ It is now the property 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 

The present remains include the choir, tran- 
septs, and a part of the nave now roofed and 
forming the parish church ; also a consider- 
able part of the north and west walls of the 
remainder of the nave, the entrance to the 
chapter house, various foundation walls north 
of it, and at some little distance, a building, now 
detached, and commonly called the Refec- 
tory, which once formed part of the group of 
monastic buildings arranged round the cloister 
court. The cloister court has determined the 
somewhat curious placing of the nave, and its 
retention in its original form has caused the 
western arm of the church to assume the un- 
symmetrical appearance that will be seen by 
the ground plan. 

The part of the church retaining Norman 
work and work with Norman influence includes 
the "crossing," transepts, and the nave ; also 
the entrance to the chapter house. The work 
is distinctly of two dates. To the earlier—and 
perhaps to the original foundation of Robert de 
Haia—belong the walls of the transepts, the 


entrance to the Chapter House, and the north 
wall, and two arches on the south of the nave 
which are now included in the present church. 
Everything west of this is Transitional work, 
a LEE ЫЙЫМ) E 


* Dugdale. 


the west wall still remaining 


with groups of columns round a cross-shaped 
pier alternating with circular columns. The 
arches are pointed, and the foliage, where 
introduced, is of that stiff form characteristic 
of the first change from Norman to early 
English. Whether or not a central tower was 
part of the original design, it is evident that the 
resent tower is of the second period, and the 
breaking of the jointing between it and к 
original work of the transepts is very clearly 
marked The presbytery was no doubt igre 
with flanking chapels on the east side ud е 
transepts approached through the arches 
that now lead to the choir aisles. 
transepts had windows on both east and к 
faces, and no doubt on the south as W 
These still exist, blocked up by later бал 
The chapter-house adjoined the north m р 
and extended eastward for 11 ft. beyond i | 
the space between it and the choir was russ 
room or approach, and a “ squint Ss 1 
in the east wall of the transept, whic Ta 
be traced both on the inside and аг E 
There is a doorway in the north wal Mee 
choir now blocked up, which appare y 
to it, but this is later work. The soul Ta 
the transept has been disturbed by пег s 
of Perpendicular windows ; the vr 11105 
of the south transept has been filled by oni 
of the same date, and the north sip atu 
west side has been pierced by two E hee i 
one near the angle with the nave, “he aed 
dicular date, and another one ir тусун 
west angle, of modern work. Іп As 
wall of the nare a аве 5 
Perpendicular character, ng nett 
church to the cloister. The total interior le 10 д 


of the nave when complete was u belonged 


E 
i ar shape. 
all has 8880 considerably restored shee 
entirely rebuilt, ш the doorways gie ath 
are ancient. : 
т the eastern half of D no 
aisle. This was its original Ps ors 
first cloister being retained, no 
distance was ever built The 
however, clear of the оше a 
aisle, and the west end thus w yy aisle has 
in appearance. The north wall o ет 
been a good deal altered from Ч 


МЕС fragmen 
but it is largely original, and the i ing the 
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pilaster buttress that stood against the respond 
of the nave arcade. The conjectured com- 
pletion of the plan of this part of the church is 
shown by dotted lines ; a good many of the 
foundations of the west and south walls have 
been found.* This part is now, however, a 
part of the parish graveyard, and no systematic 
examination is possible. There was a doorway 
(now blocked) between the cloister, at its 
south-west angle, and the nave. 

The first, and, in fact, the only, great altera- 
tion to the Priory Church took place in the 
thirteenth century, when the presbytery was 
rebuilt on a grand scale. No doubt the work 
Was commenced from the east, and when it 
was sufficiently advanced, the existing Norman 
presbytery was pulled down and the new 
design completed. It consists of four bays 
with aisles, the western bay being of greater 
span than the others. The exterior in every 
respect is of the simplest possible design, with 
a single lancet in each bay of the clearstory 
and two in each bay of the aisles. At the cast 
end is a lofty triplet, with dog-tooth introduced 
in the labels. A corbel table carries the main 
roof, which is supported by bold flying but- 
tresses, The aisles have eaves. The materials 
are flint for the walling, and stone dressings, 
the only portions entirely ashlar being the but- 
tresses and the east front between the cills of 
the lancets and the springing of the main 
gable, With the exception of the introduction 
of windows of Decorated and Perpendicular 
date, the exterior has been practically unaltered. 
The interior is likewise simple in design, but 
considerable effect has been obtained by a 
lavish use of Purbeck in the shafts, piers, 
and caps both of the main arcade and the 
clearstory. Each bay is subdivided by 
a column or group of columns. The 
arches are pointed and richly moulded. 
Over and between them is a sunk quatrefoil 


* " Historical Remarks on the Priory and Church of 
11 195 Rev, Wm. Turner. 
ele out of the three windows on the south side are 
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above being filled with tracery. The ceilings 
are flat, with intersecting mouldings and bosses, 
The approach to the gallery on the south side 
is by the staircase in the south aisle of the choir. 
There is no access at present to the gallery in 
the north transept, but on the exterior of the 
west wall are traces of a gallery with a door- 
way in the centre, now blocked. Theapproach 
seems to have been from the dortor which ran 
north from the transept over the chapter- 
house. The use to which these galleries were 
put has not béen definitely ascertained.* The 
walls of these transepts are ап interesting 
study, and since the restoration a good many of 
the earlier features have been exposed.  Pass- 
ing again to the eastern arm of the church, 
there are some interesting traces of colour on 
the south side of the western respond of the 
north arcade. There are traces in both 
responds also of mortices for screens. No 
doubt there were others, but they have in places 
been filled in in modern times. 

In the transepts and presbytery are some 
interesting tombs. First, for size and import- 
ance, is the Chantry Chapel, erected by Thomas 
Lord de la Warr for himself and his wife 
Elizabeth. It is dated 1533, and shows that 
feeling for Renaissance detail that is so com- 
mon to many of the monuments of this district, 
notably at the not far distant church at Arundel, 
The chantry is profusely decorated with armo- 
rial shields and badges, the arms of the Le 
Warrs quartering St. John, Mortimer, and 
other coats, and their badge the chape or 
crampet.7 On the opposite side of the church, 
in the north aisle, is a smaller monument of 
the same date. In the spandrels are the letters 
“Т.М.” with flowers introduced of the same 
kind as on the De la Warr chantry. It pro- 
bably is the tomb of Thomas Myles, the last 
Prior, who resigned in 1535. The arms of 
the De la Warrs and their connexions, again 
surrounded by floral decoration, occur also on 
the curious painting on the plaster of the choir 
vaulting. This work, although much later in 
date than the vaulting itself, is highly interest- 
ing, and resembles the work in the Lady Chape 
at the neighbouring cathedral at Chichester. 
There are several other tombs, chiefly panelled, 
of the fifteenth century, and of Purbeck marble 
—one in the north aisle, three in the south 
aisle, and two more in the transept. These 
latter have had brasses removed. Against the 
west wall of the north transept is a tablet with 
a good example of shield, crest, and mantlings 
to the memory of Richard Hobson and Martha 
his wife, dated 1595, and in the same transept 
is a monument to Mary Countess of Derby, 


_Boxerove Prior 
The Cross looking MW 


panel, the whole being enclosed in an arch of 
semi-circular form. The arches of the two 
eastern bays are carried by clusters of alter- 
nately detached and attached columns round a 
central pier of circular or quatrefoil section. 
The western piers are, however, plainer, being 
either circular or octagonal. The length of the 
presbytery is 82 ft, its width 47 ft. The 
Decorated style has left examples of windows 
inserted in the south aisle, and in the east front, 
at the ends of the aisles, and to a rather later 
date, belongs the vestry, on the north side of 
the presbytery, which has a marked deviation 
to the north-east from the main lines of the 
building. It is chiefly remarkable on its 
exterior for a large cross of squared flints, the 
terminations of the arins being roughly 
fashioned to represent fleur-de-lys, inserted in 
the north gable over the window. The porch 
on the west side oí the transept—now the 
chief entrance to the church—is also of 
Decorated date. 

The Perpendicular period is represented by 
windows—two in the north aisle of the pres- 
bytery and two in the south face of the 
transept ; and the font is of this date also— 
octagonal, with quatrefoils in circles on each 
face of the bowl, and a panelled shaft. The 
large doorway near the north-west tower pier, 
leading from the church to the cloister, is of 
late Perpendicular work. The church, with 
the exception of the “ crossing“ and transepts, 
is vaulted throughout. 

Beyond the main architectural features there 
are no details of any particular importance in 
either tbe ruined part of the nave or in the two 
bays now incorporated with the church. On 
the arcade, however, of the latter, on the south 
side, are traces of a beginning of the introduc- 
tion of chevron moulding on the arches, and 
in some places the caps are more ornamental 
than in others. The font stands at present in 
the “crossing " near the south-west pier. Тһе 
most striking features of the transepts are the 
two wooden galleries, their floors being level with 
the springing of the tower arches, and the space 


* [t has been suggested by Mr W. St. John Hore 
that one was used for the organ. 
t The decorated end of a scabbard. 
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daughter and co-heiress of Sir W. Morl 
K.C.B., of Halnaker, and wife of James tenth, 
Earl of Derby, She died in 1752. | 

The position of several altars is clear. The 
nave altar stood where shown on the plan 
against the west side of the stone screen, west 
of the" crossing." On either side was a door- 
way. In the south transept the altar pace 
remains, and at the east end of the north aisle 
is an altar slab, with the five crosses on it, sur- 
rounded by some early tiles, with quaint 
representations of animals and birds, The high 
altar is at present against the east wall. Its 
original place was clearly in the second bay of 
the presbytery, the De la Warr chantry being 
on its right hand. The easternmost bay would 
have been occupied by the altars and a proces. 
sion path, or ambulatory. On the exterior of 
the building are one or two details of interest. 
The easternmost flying buttress of the presby- 
tery is finished with a small gable. On this 
are two shields, one above the other. The 
upper one is charged with three storks, the 
arms of Bishop Storey, of Chichester, and the 
lower one has the initials “Р, R. C., for Prior 
Richard Chese, 1483. The bishop and the 
prior were contemporaries, 

On the face of the north buttress of the north 
aisle are two stones, each measuring about 
IIb in. by gin. Тһе buttress has evidently 
been rebuilt and the stones, cut down, in- 
serted. One has a good carved representation 
in low relief of the horse of the Arundels, with 
a scroll below and the words, Cause m’oblege,” 
the other with five “ chapes” of the De la Warrs. 
Doubtless these were brought from some tomb 
now destroyed and built in with a view to their 
preservation. These stones are illustrated, 
also the shields on the south side, and some of 
the lesser shields with badges from the De la 
Warr chantry. 

Of the monastic buildings only one fragment 
of any importance is still standing. It is a 
building about 65 ít. long and 25 ft. broad, 
formerly divided into three stories, The lower 
or ground level was vaulted, the vault being 
carried by wall corbels and a row of four 
columns down the centre. In the west wall 
are remains of a large fireplace, into which 
some herring-bone work has been introduced. 
There were entrances on three sides—one on 
the east, one on the south, and two on the 
west. It stands about 150 fl. north of the 
church, its east wall being in line with the 
east face of the buttress between the vestry and 
the north transept. It is apparently of late 
Early English work. There was a building, 
shown in old prints, attached to its north- 
west angle. | 

The plan which is published to-day 1s based 
on a careful plan made some years ago by Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge. He has kindly placed it at 
our disposal, and it has been traced, the dates 
or styles added, and other additions made 
including the completion of the nave and the 
plan of the detached building just described. 
The conjectural lines of the nave, cloister, and 
chapter-house are also given, and the present 
position of the font and pulpit—the latter an 
addition of recent years. | 

A good deal has from time to time been 
written concerning the Priory buildings and 
their history. Besides the information and 
view in Dugdale showing the south-west view 
of the church at that date, are papers by Rev. 

J. Petit, dealing with the archi pell 
of the Priory, illustrated with ground plan 
details ; historical remarks by Rev. Wm. Turner, 
vicar ; and a paper by Rev. j scis 
Vol. xv. of the “Sussex Archaeological Collec’ 
tions.” The ground plan, by Mr. Lacy PY 
is one of a series of measured еше, vable 
Priory church, made in 1864, whicharea e 
record of the building and its state at that m 
The general view is taken from the so 
east, just inside the churchyard wall. ic 
points of interest in the exterior interior 
illustrated by the blocks in the text. 
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ventilation and heating of the church is very 
successful, the radiators encased beneath each 
window thoroughly warming a large body of 
fresh air as it enters the building. There is a 
powerful gas-burner beneath the shaft of the 
Boyle's ventilator in the fléche. 

The interior is faced with plaster of a warm 
tone, and is dressed with Bath stone. The 
stone carving in the chancel and that of the 
chancel arch is by Mr. Aumonier, and the re- 
mainder by Mr. Gilbert Seale. 

The whole of the chancel fittings are in 

icked teak, the stalls being made and carved 
by Messrs. White Allom ; the organ case, tran- 
sept screen, and lectern by Mr. Lawrence 
Turner ; and the reredos and Holy Table by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis. The brass and 
wrought-iron gas pendants and the com- 
munion rail were by Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds, 

The chancel and baptistry paving is of 
bluish-green Rust's mosaic. 

The builders were Messrs. Wallis & Sons, 
of Maidstone; and the architect Mr. W. Howard 
Seth-Smith. 


CHURCH AT FORD, WILTSHIRE. 


THIS church was erected in accordance with 
a design exhib)ted at the Royal Academy in 
1898, and of which the interior view, and a 
small elevation sketch of the east-end, appeared 
'in our issue of December 4, 1897. 
The drawing here published was made to 
show an alternative treatment of the lower and 
some other features. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — A 
lecture, entitled Notes on School Buildings,” 
was delivered on the 2nd inst. to the members 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society by 
Mr. E. P. Hinde, A. R. I. B. A. The lecturer 
urged that school buildings should be well 
lighted and warmed, and care be taken to 
prevent draughts. Sanitation was no less 
desirable in a school than in a hospital. He 
advocated asphalt or concrete playgrounds, 
and dust should be scrupulously kept out of 
corners. All plans should be conceived in a 
spirit to suit the requirements of the next 
generation. The present tendency was to 
make class-rooms too small, especially in the 
infant departments. 

THE LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocIETY.—À general meeting of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on 
the 2nd inst. at the offices of the hon. secretary 
(Mr. Francis W. Bedford), Greek-street Cham- 
bers, Leeds, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. 
W. Carby Hall; vice-presidents, Mr. C. B. 
Howdill and Мг, W. H. Beevers ; hon. trea- 
surer, Mr. W. H. Thorpe; hon. librarian, Mr. 
W. H. Beevers; hon. secretary, Mr. F. W. 
Bedford ; and hon. auditors, Mr. F. Musto and 
Mr. Hambler. The Council was elected as 
follows :—Mr. G. W. Atkinson, Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite, Mr. J. F. Bowman, Mr. A. R. Hill 
2. Мг. Т. Butler Wilson, and Mr. R. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
this Society on Monday, Mr. Henry O'Connor, 
President, in the chair, a paper was read on 
"The Disinfection of the Maidstone Water 
Service Mains,” by Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, 
M.A., and Mr. W. J. Ware, Memb. Brit. Assoc. 
of Water Engineers. After briefly describing 
the position of Maidstone and the growth of its 
population, the authors gave an account of the 
conditions under which it was found necessary 
to carry out sterilisation of the mains in order 
(1) to do away with the possibility that any 
infective material that might have made its way 
into the mains should remain in any of the 
Pipes, especially in the dead-ends; and 
(2) to restore public confidence, which could 
only be done by rendering it absolutely impos- 
sible for any such infective material to remain. 
For the disinfection chloride of lime was used 
because (1) of its comparative cheapness ; (2) of 
its efficiency as a disinfectant, especially in 
Solution, the double action of chlorine and 
oxygen being of special importance ; (3) under 
the conditions presented it could easily be 
obtained in a clear solution of the required 
strength ; (4) it exerts comparatively slight 
action on lead; (5) its actton on leather was 
supposed to be less than was afterwards found 
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to be the case; (6) the odour could not be mis- 
taken, and there could be no doubt when the 
chloride of lime had reached its destina- 
tion; (7) after the pipes had once been 
washed out there could not be the slightest 
danger of any ill effects following from 
the. use of chlorinated water. In each 
of the streets from which complaints were 
received, the water supply was suspended and 
the mains emptied. The empty mains were 
then charged from the highest point with 
chlorinated solution stored in water vans. The 
sluice valve was then opened, and the normal 
pressure was brought to bear so as to force the 
solution contained in the mains through the 
services and fittinga of the selected houses. 
Apart from some damage to washers, clothing, 
and pump-buckets, no ill effect of any kind was 
traceable to the use of the chlorinated lime 
solution. As a result of the treatment everyone 
was satisfied that, so far as the mains and 
service pipes that conveyed the high pressure 
water were concerned, there was no possibility 
that any typhoid organisms could continue to 
exist in them. 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
13.—RIVETTED JOINTS (continucd). 


BEBE RICTION of the plates in a joint, due to 
fs, contraction of the rivets in cooling, is 
maes often sufficient to prevent any slip so 
long as the stress is no greater than that pre- 
vailing under ordinary working conditions. 
Thus the rivets may be entirely exempt from 
shearing stress, and the plates may be similarly 
protected from crushing, or crippling, pressure. 
Even if this state of things exists, the inference 
must not be drawn that the ultimate strength of 
a joint is in any way increased thereby. The 
extent to which friction is caused depends 
upon the nature of the material, the shape of the 
rivet, and the mode of rivetting. Widely vary- 
ing statements are made by different writers as 
to the value of the co-efficient of friction (f) for 
iron and steel plates. As the result of experi- 
ments by Morin upon plane surfaces which had 
been some time in contact, it appears that (f) — 
010. Clark, in his work on the Britannia and 
Conway Tubular Bridges takes the value of (f) 
as о18. Others suggest that (Пһ--25, and 
Stoney states that in some experiments made 
by him upon ordinary steel plates pressing 
on each other, the co-efficient proved to as 
high as 06. This estimate is not representa- 
tive of the value of (f) for clean and absolutely 
plane surfaces of the metal, and ought only to 
be accepted on the basis :—(f)=0'6 for (steel + 
inequalities + дігі). The contractile strength of 
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hand-made iron rivets was stated in the last 
chapter as 12°32 tons per square inch, and the 
frictional resistance of steel plates held together 
by iron rivets cannot well be greater than 0'6 
x 12°32=7°39 tons per square inch of rivet 
section. In order that this computation may 
be compared with ascertained results, we subjoin 
Table XXXIII., in which all records are ex- 
pressed in uniform terms of tons per square 
inch of rivet area. From this table the follow- 
ing conclusions may apparently be drawn: 


(1) That the average frictional resistance of 
rivetted joints is about 8:8 tons per square inch, 
both for iron and for steel ; . 

(2 That the ratio of hand to machine 
rivetting is as I : 24; nm 

(3) That the ratio of single to double rivetting 
is as I: I'9; 

(4) That if the value of 2 in. rivets per square 
inch ef area = 1; then the values of £in., and 
I in. rivets аге 0:8 and 075 respectively; 

(5) That differently shaped rivet heads do not 
affect frictional resistance to a very serious 
degree. 


Further experiments are needed for the com- 
plete establishment of a basis from which the 
friction of joints may be correctly calculated. 
In the meantime, it is probable that fairly 
accurate calculations may be made by the use 
of co-efficients obtained by slightly modifying 
the ratios mentioned above. Table XXXIV. 
has been calculated by taking the value of a 
£ in. rivet at 5:6 tons per square inch, as derived 
rom the experiments of Professor Kennedy 
(Table XXXIII.), and the following ratios have 
been adopted for different modes of treatment, 
viz. :—single-rivetting : double-rivetting as I: 
r3; hand- rivetting: machine-rivetting as I: 
2; rivet diameter ; in. = ГО, j in. = 08, I in. 
== 0%. 

For the purpose of comparison we append 
Table XXXV,, which is based on one by 
Professor Kennedy ; the only difference being 
that the values are stated in tons per square 
inch instead of in tons per rivet. With regard 
to all experimental data, it must be remarked 
that slipping of the plates is assumed to be 
visible, and Professor Kennedy suggests it is 
possible that the observed slip may consist 
almost wholly of shear. Friction is never 
taken into account when the proportions of a 
joint are being calculated, as it may disappear 
entirely in process of time owing to vibration 
and other causes. 

Practical engineers are quite agreed upon 
the desirability of conforming as far as possible 
to the theoretical proportions of riveted joints, 
but it is neither practicable nor convenient for 
the correct standard to be approached when 
the plates exceed ß in. in thickness. Theory 
provides for equality of resistance both in the 
plate and in the rivet. Every one is ready 
to admit that if, whilst possessing sufficient 


Table XXXIII.—Friction of Rivetted Foints, as judged by Visible Slip, in Tons per 
Squarc Inch of Rivct Arca. 
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Table XXXIV.—Calculated Slipping Load of Rivetted Foints, in Tons per Square Inch 
б of Rivet Area. 


Single Rivetting. Double Rivetting. 


Diameter of Rivet. ceeded ОГ 18 likely to succeed, in making practice 
Hand. Machine. Hand. Machine. invariably coincide with theory. Taking rivets 
for instance, we find by Rule L, Chapter 11 

FFF that with 1 in. plate, the theoretical diameter 
! in. 56, tiy = 14:56 the rivet should be 2 in. for iron, and 23 in. for 
d а у A the. steel, in a single riveted joint. A rivet of 
this diameter would be much too large for 
manipulation, unless by the aid of excep. 
қ tionally powerful machinery. In boiler. 
Table XXXV.—A bproximate Loads at which a Rivetted Foint will Commence to Slip Visibly, وو‎ Sege rivets are seldom used of 
in Tons per Square Inch of Rivet Area (Kennedy). more Ig in. or II in. diameter, and in 
structural work there is a very obvious objec- 
Single Rivetting. Double Rivetting. ke “Locking 2 the Аа ind te 

Diameter of Rivet. same joint, we find by Rule III., Chapter 1 
Hand. Machine, Hand. Machine, that the rivets should be spaced 53 in. and 
5'36in, centre to centre, for iron and steel 
ł in. 5'6 — 6'8 to 7'9 1$ hy i seb ey f - сү” 

er : Fi қ i inappropriate for girder 

4 44 77*'?177 | boiler-maker would object to them most 


strongly because of the impossibility of 
steam-tight joints with the rivets so far 
Therefore, in using thick plates it is 

to conform with th cal rules, 
boiler-making is concerned, sA. 


di 


Table XXXVI.—Boilermakers' Proportions for Rivetted Iron S'oints (Wilson). 
(All measuremen!s are in inches.) 


H 


Diis Bitte тарда adopt in widest кез e with 
: , : ouble Rivetted Lap Joints : А . ness, to use rivets of the greatest 

Single Rivetted Lap Joints. а Su joints, with D aie Titled Боз — with diameter, and to proportion the of the 
киш 5 : shell plates to the weaker element of the joint, 
Plate. М жек it be represen не beds 

Rivet Dia. Pitch. Rivet Dia. Pitch. Rivet Dia, Pitch, Tn р. АШ MD boiler one diameter 
Cover. adopted for all the rivets, and once more 

теала theory is upset. 

i * j 1 2 Ж. E Similarly, in joints for structural work 
4 ; A 24 1 theory often takes a back place, The pitch 
| i x 1 = 21 № of the rivets may be decided with the 
1 j| I + 3 3 especial object of avoiding undue reduction 
L 13 2 T з} 1 | 38 Н in the strength of the plates by numerous 
a zè 3 i | 4 % transverse perforations, and reasons of a prac- 
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Table XX XVII.—Boilermakers’ Proportions for Rivetted Steel Foints (Board of Trade) 
(All measurements are in inches.) ` |І 


tical nature may fix 2 in. as the rivet diameter. 
Assuming these conditions, a sufficient 
number of rivets must be put in to withstand 
the stress coming upon the joint, and their 
arrangement will necessarily be 
the available width of the p 
rows of rivets may therefore be required, and 
the number of rows (n) may be determined by 
the following rule :— 
_ (p- dy 
x 7854 d*. 

A joint of this kind may very патоне 
a violation of theory, but it should be 
more by the eriterion of suitability for the 
required than by abstract principles. Special 
requirements are evidenced, again, in con- 
nexion with eee * in this 
the practical proportions rivetted 
differ from those adopted in boiler-making and 
in structural work. Hence we find that various 
standards have grown up, each being suited 
for its particular purpose, and only conforming 


Single Rivetted Lap Joint. | Double Rivetted Lap Joint. Double Rivetted Butt Joint. 
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Table XXXVIII.—Shipbuilders? Pr Oportions for Rivetted Ir 
(All measurements are in inches). Rivet itch E 4 dian wed x nts. 
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Rivetting. "S Double Rivetting. Triple Rivetting. 2 S sex b girder уче ү } inch 
Zig-zag | Chain. 51268 adop y ' than any 
— — — | rivets are more largely employed ч 
„ — — |others. Аз joints in structural iron-work have 
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ы я — | sf а | » 3 18h x x otherwise moisture will be apt to penetrate 
| і | = 204 X i] between the plates, causing rust, which may 


ultimately damage the joint. 
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Single-rivetted joints are weakened, by unequal 
tension, which produces a ызың Pyre 
estimated at about 20 per cen in 
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to allow for the zones of weakness caused by 
this method of perforation. Fracture in zig- 
zag-rivetted joints often takes place as shown 
in fig. 80 (Chapter 11), and the stress along 
this zig-zag line is composed of tensile and 
shearing stress. Professor Kennedy states that 
in order to ensure a straight fracture the net 
metal measured zig-zag should be from 30 to 
35 per cent. in excess of that measured straight 
across. Consequently the diagonal pitch 


2 d 
becomes” pt 3! where f—the straight pitch 


and d=diameter of the rivet hole. When 
setting out a double-rivetted zig-zag joint, the 
best course is to settle the ordinary pitch, and 
then to determine from it the distance between 
the rows of rivets. 

We have seen that the bending of a joint 
causes injury owing to the establishment of 
unequal stress, and as experience shows that a 
similar result follows the bending of a single- 
rivetted butt-joint with one icover-plate, an 
advantage is gained by making the cover 
somewhat thicker than the plates connected 
thereby. Professor Unwin recommends that 
single cover-plates should be 14 times the 
thickness of the plate, and the Board of Trade 
rules state that single butt-straps with punched 
holes must be one-eighth thicker than the 
plates they cover. When two cover-plates are 
fitted, no necessity exists for additional strength, 
and the covers need not be more than five- 
eighths or two-thirds the thickness of the 
plates covered. Care always has to be taken 
to leave a sufficient margin outside the rivets 
of any joint, otherwise the plate might burst as 
shown in fig. 78 (Chapter 11). Ample safety 
is ensured by making the margin equal to the 
rivet diameter, except in butt-joints with double 
covers, and in joints where the plate edges are 
roughly trimmed, and the holesiare punched. In 
such cases as these the margin should be equal 
to at least I] times the rivet diameter. The 
extent to which one plate should overlap 
another, or to which two plates should be 
covered by butt-straps, is governed partly by 
the margin necessary, partly by the number 
of rows of rivets, and partly by the distances 
necessary between the rows. As narrow bars 
offer less resistance to splitting action than 
plates, the lap may advantageously be increased 
to 14 diameters of the rivet. 

Finally, we have to inquire into the practical 
efficiency of rivetted joints as compared with 
the original plate. Some fifty or sixty years 
ago there was a popular superstition to the 

ect that rivetted joints were actually stronger 
than the solid plate. No person of average 
intelligence would venture to express such an 
Opinion in the present day, but very likely there 
are many who do not fully recognise the serious 
diminution of strength which must take place 
if a plate is cut, and the two pieces are then 
Joined by rivetting. The theoretical percentage 
of strength, judged by the resistance of the net 


plate section cannot be more than? = x 100. 
hira determined by the shearing resistance 
F the rivet, the theoretical percentage must 
ebend upon the effective shearing area, con- 
sidered in connexion with the section of the 
nal plate. Denoting these values as 
we find that the theoretical percentage = 
| 2 
a X100. If exact theoretical proportions 


pe taken, so that the stresses tending to tear 
plate and to shear the rivet are exactly 
dalanced, the total theoretical efficiency of the 
joint will be a little less than 61 per cent. But 
Proportions such as these are not always 
observed, and the example of a steel joint 

еп, On p. 297, is probably as near an 
Approach to theory as one is likely to meet 
Жз in ordinary architectural practice. Calcu- 
ting the theoretical percentage by the rules 
given above, and taking the value of pas the 
hus rof the plate, we get the following re- 


—d = 
— X 100 = x x 100 == 666 per cent. 
785442 7854 
3:15 ES X 100 = 52:36 „ „ 
Here the rivet is by far the weaker part of 
the joint, and the greater strength of the plate 
does not make the joint any stronger. The 
next point is that a large deduction must be 
€ from theoretical efficiency to cover loss 
of strength due to the various causes to which 
attention has already been fully directed. Turn- 
ing back to Examples 1 and 2, p. 297, we find 


the rivet strength of this joint to be 17:27 tons, 
and the plate strength 30 tons. The strength 
of the original plate per square inch is as- 
sumed to be 28 tons, 2 tons having been added 
in Table XXVII, to represent increase of 
strength due to drilling. Therefore the total 
strength of the original plate section was (3 in. 
x'5 in.) x 28=42 tons, and the efficiency of 
the plate in the joint is (30+42)=71 per cent., 
which is higher than the previous result of 
666 per cent., because no allowance was then 
made for increase of tenacity owing to drilling. 
This high efficiency of the plate largely repre- 
sents waste material. To find the actual 
efficiency of the joint we must see what 
relation the rivet strength bears to the strength 
of the original plate, thus: 17:27 --42—38 рег 
cent. If the same kind of joint were made in 
iron, the figures would be as follows :— 
Strength of plate in joint 18 x'5 (1+1)=18 
tons; strength of original plate (3 іп. x °5 in.) x 
22 tons 53 tons; efficiency of plate in the joint 
= 18+ 33=54 per cent., shearing strength of 
rivet 27854 x 19 = 14'9 tons; efficiency of joint = 
149--33-45 per cent. By these figures we 
see that the iron joint would have a higher 
percentage of efficiency, though it would 
actually be weaker than, and cost quite as much 
as, a steel joint. Table XXXIX. contains the 
approximated values of iron and steel joints as 
compared with the solid plate. The figures 
are derived from the experiments which have 
been quoted and from other sources, but it 
should be remarked that in order to make a 
safe estimate of the efficiency of joints such as 
are used in structura] work, fully 15 per cent. 
ought to be deducted from the percentages 
stated in the table. 


— — 
OBITUARY. 


MR. ROGERS FIELD.—This distinguished hydraulic 
and drainage engineer, who died at his residence, 
Squires Mount, Hampstead, on March 28 last, was 
born in 183r. Mr. Field was named after his 
mother's uncle, Samuel Rogers, the poet. On his 
father's side, Mr. Rogers Field was descended from 
Henry Cromwell, his great grandfather, the founder 
of the old Annuity Society of London, having 
married He Cromwell's great granddaughter, 
Anne. His father was the well-known solicitor, Mr. 
Edwin Wilkins Field, whose statue isa prominent 
object in the hall of the Law Courts. Mr. Rogers 
Field was his eldest son, and never married. He 
was articled to Mr, Thomas Wicksteed, the eminent 
water engineer, and commenced practice some thirty 
үс ago. He was the inventor of Field’s engineer- 
ng aneroid barometer, the special feature of which 
is an adjustment for variation in temperature, 
enabling altitudes to be correctly ascertained in an 
extremely simple manner. But he devoted himself 
more especially to engineering works connected with 
sanitation, and designed and superintended the con- 
struction of the drainage and water supply arrange- 
ments of a great number of public institutions and 
private buildings in all parts of the country, 
including the drainage of Sandringham House 
and Bagshot Park. The by-laws and regulations 
he framed in 1876 for the town of Uppingham 
were substantially adopted by the Local Government 
Board in 1877 in their model by-laws as to house 
drainage. Theautomatic flushing tanks and siphons 
which he brought, after many laborious experi- 
ments, to a high degree of perfection, are largely 
used in drainage and sewerage works both in this 
country and in America. Mr. Field was connected 
with the Sanitary Institute from its commencement 
twenty-four years ago, and was one of the most 
active members of its council and various com- 
mittees. Moreover, he introduced thoroughly 
practical methods of judging at the exhibitions held 
at the annual congresses of the Institute, Through 
his generosity the Parkes Museum was entirely re- 
arranged and a catalogue of its contents issued. 
He was recently elected a vice-president of the 
Institute. His remains were interred at Highgate 
Cemetery on Saturday, March 31. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, MONAGHAN.—The new 
Church of St. Joseph, Monaghan, was dedicated on 
the r8th ult. The base of the building is of lime- 
stone, and the upper portion is of stone from the 
Glebe quarries, the facings being of stone from 
Dungannon and Knockatallon. A tower is situate 
at the south of the west gable. The interior of the 
building has a floor space of 120 ft. by 35 ft,, and 
the height from floor to apex of roof is 50 ft. The 
chancel is 35 ft. by 18 ft. біп, The altars are all of 
marble, and were the work of Mr. E. Sharp, of 
Dublin. The following were some of the contrac- 
tors :—Mr. M'Adorey, Dundalk, the roofing andceil- 
ing ; Mr. Wynne, Dundalk, the gallery, doors, &c.; 
Mr. Francis Duffy, Monaghan, the plastering, and 
Mr. Patrick Duffy, the painting. The gas-htting 
and sanitary work were carried out by Mr. Samuel 


Benson, of Monaghan. The plans were by the late 
Mr. Hague and the building has been erected under 
the supervision of Mr. John Doran. 

ADDITIONS TO CHURCH, ToxTETH, LIVERPOOL.— 
A new chancel, an organ chamber, and choir and 
clergy vestries have just been opened at St. James's 
Church, Toxteth. The chancel is 32 ft. by 20 ft. 
The walls are lined with Ruabon bricks, and the 
ceiling is of polished pitch-pine. An oak pulpit, by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, and a lectern by Messrs. 
Norbury & Co. have been added, The architect 
was Mr. J. H. Havelock Sutton, of Liverpool, and 
the builder was Mr. Wm. Wood, of Liverpool. 

ABERDEEN BOARD SCHOOLS-—FURTHER EXTEN- 
SIONS.—The School Buildings Committee recom- 
mend the adoption of a plan by Mr. Ogg Allan, the 
Board’s architect, for the Pica Sted Woodside 
Public School, providing for its enlargement to a 
three-class school, at an estimated cost of 13,000/. 
The same architect's plan for enlarging the Girls’ 
High School by the addition of gymnasium, cookery- 
room, cloak- rooms, Яс, at a cost of 5,3501., has also 
been approved. The electric light is to be intro- 
duced into Mile-end School. 

NEW BATHS FOR ST. PANCKAS.—Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade-King opened an inquiry at the Vestry-hall, 
Pancras-road, on the 27th ult., at the instance of the 
Local Government Board, respecting the applica- 
tion of the parish of St. Pancras to borrow 70,000/. 
for the purpose of erecting public baths and wash- 
houses in the Prince of Wales's-road, Kentish Town. 
The plans of the proposed baths, designed by Mr. 
Thomas W. Aldwinckle, provide for four swimming 
baths—two for men and two for women—for fifty 
washing compartments for clothing, &c., and 130 
private baths. The men’s swimming baths are to 
be 100 ft. by 35 ft., and one of them will be used in 
the winter as a public ball. 

Town HALL, ILFORD.—The foundation stone 
of this building has just been laid by Councillor 
үу. М7, Gilson, J.P. At the ceremony Mr. Ben 
Woollard, the architect, in giving details of the 
building, said the buildings had been so planned 
that the Town Hall can be entirely shut off from the 
offices if occasion should require, and two main 
entrances are provided. The Town Hall portion 
comprises a large hall 76 ft. long by 57 ft. wide, with 
a stage 33 ft. wide by 18 ft. deep, with two retiring- 
rooms on the same level as the stage and three large 
rooms under. On either side of the entrance 
vestibule are arranged cloak-rooms, and over these 
is a gallery 35 ft. wide by 17 ft. deep. The seating 
accommodation is estimated up to 1,000. The stage 
has been raised 6 ft. above the floor so as to give a 
view from all parts of the building when used for 
theatricals. Four doors at either end and 
one in the middle (nine in all) have been pro- 
vided to the main hall, and two to the gallery, 
those from the gallery going directly into the 
street. In the office portion, provision is made on 
the ground floor for the rates collector, surveyor, 
sanitary inspector, medical officer, and foreman in 
connexion with the surveyor and inspector, and 
other rooms. Also two proof strong rooms, 
one for the town archives and the other for the 
contract plans. On the upper floor of the clerks' 
offices, committee-rooms, and a Council Chamber, 
40 ft. by 30 ft. and 25 ft. high. There will be a stair- 
case leading up to this floor, and a second staircase 
at the rear of the Council Chamber. Rooms for the 
caretaker are provided on the floor over this, and a 
basement under a portion of the back part of the 
buildings. A lift will be arranged from the base- 
ment to the top floor communicating with each 
floor. The Town Hall will be lighted in the daytime 
by large skylights and ornamental lights in the 
ceiling. The ceiling will be elliptical in form, and 
at the highest point 36 ft. from the floor. Provision 
will be made for both gas and electric lighting by 
night. The heating of the various rooms will be 
by open fires, but the Town Hall, staircase hall, and 
corridors will be heated by low pressure steam 
radiators. The material to be used for the facing 
of the two facades is Monk's Park stone, and 
this will be coated with Fluate. The style is “ free 
Classic." The cupolas at the corners and the dome 
of the central pavilion will be covered with copper. 
The height of the building will be 43 ft. to the top 
of the balustrading from the pavement, and to the 
very highest point of the building will be 86 ft. 
from the pavement. The frontage to the High-road 
will be IIS ft., and to Oakfield-road 102 ft. The 
contract price is 24, 900l., and the work is being 
carried out by Mr. George Sharpe. 

HOSPITAL, NORTH BERWICK.—A new hospital 
for infectious diseases, North Berwick, was opened 
on the 29th ult. The building has been erected 
at а cost of 2.5631 It is situated in the New- 
house-road, and is designed for sixteen beds in 
two-ward blocks. Meantime, however, only one- 
ward block, having two wards with four beds in 
each, with the administrative block and ward oftices, 
have been erected. The principal building is the 
ward block, which also contains the nurse's duty- 
room, proper provisions for bathing, two sanitary 
towers, cut-off passages, and fittings. In the centre 
of the block there are two convalescent rooms, The 
architect of the new building is Mr. G. Morbam, 
Edinburgh. 

GASWORKS, CROMER. — New gasworks for the 
Cromer Gas Company were opened on the 29th ult. 
The new works are situated near the Midland and 
Great Northern Joint Railway, about half a mile 
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west of Cromer Beach station. The retort house 
contains four arches of Chester’s patent regenera- 
tive settings, with six retorts in each. The gas- 
holder, 60 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. deep, was con- 
structed by Messrs. S. Cutler & Sons. The engineer 
was Mr. Percy Griffith; and the contractors were 
Messrs, E. Dempster & Sons, Limited, of Elland. 

` Mission HALL, PAISLEY, N.B.—The memorial 
stone of a mission hall in Canal-street, Paisley, was 
laid on the 31st ult. The hall will accommodate 
300 persons. The architect is Mr. John Robb, of 
Glasgow. 

PAROCHIAL HALL, ST. JUDE'S, DUBLIN.—The new 
Parochial Hall in connexion with St. Jude's Parish, 
Dublin, was opened on tbe 24th ult. The architect 
of the building was Mr. Hampden Shaw, of Dublin, 
and Messrs. Kennan & Sons were the contractors. 

GOLF CLUB-HOUSE, LEVEN, FIFE.—À new club- 
house for the Leven Thistle Golf Club was opened 
on the 3oth ult. The architects were Messsr. A. & 
A. C. Dewar, of Leven. The building has cost 
1,700l. 

eee CHURCH, LOUGHREA, IRELAND.—The 
Abbey Church at Loupgurea has just been reopened 
after enlargements. The additions to the church, 
which make it practically a new structure, consist of 
new sanctuary, side chapels, transepts, and porch. 
The transepts are divided from the nave by moulded 
arches resting on carved floriated caps with polished 
granite columns and moulded bases. The chapels 
are also divided from sanctuary and transepts by 
similar arches, columns, &c. The sanctuary, which 
terminates in a semi-circular apse, is 29 ft. in length 
by 23 ft.6 in. in width, and is lighted by five lancet 
windows. The sanctuary arch, which is deeply 
moulded, is supported on polished marble shafts 
with carved ad. moulded caps and bases, The 
transepts are each 25 ft. by 18 ft, and lighted by 
large sexafoil windows. A tower, 19 ft. square, is 
erected on the north side of sanctuary, It rises 
to a height of 73 ít, and is surmounted by an 
embattled parapet and arcaded cornice. The 
tower is four stages in height, the lowest form- 
ing a porch and lighted by quatrefoil windows. 
The lantern or bell stage is lighted on each side 
by double-light windows having jamb-shafts, and 
moulded and carved caps and bases, and deeply- 
moulded arches and labels over. The side 
chapels, which are each 15 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., are 
lighted by circular sexafoil foliated windows. The 
height from sanctuary floor to ceiling is 31 ft., from 
nave floor to ceiling 24 ft, and from transept floor 
to ceiling 32 ft. The dressings of doors, windows, 
&c., throughout are of limestone ; the timber work 
of ceilings, &c., of pitch pine. The church is 
Romanesque in style, and the work has been carried 
out by Mr. Thomas Sweeny, builder, of Loughrea, 
from the plans and specification and under the 
superintendence of Mr. William H. Byrne, architect, 
ublin. 
s POLICE BUILDINGS, NEWTON-LE - WILLOWS, 
LANCASHIRE.—The new police-court buildings for 
Newton-le-Willows, which have been in course of 
erection since August, 1898, are approaching com- 
pletion. The buildings are to cover 1,275 yards, 
about two-thirds of which represent the area 
allotted for main buildings, and the remainder for a 
ard and an outbuilding, which will be used asa 
weights and measures office for the township of 
Newton-le-Willows. The windows of the court- 
room are of stained glass, and in the centre of each 
is the county coat-of-arms, The wood used 
throughout is satin walnut. Hot-water coils and 
pipes heat the room, as also all the other large 
rooms. The magistrates consulting-room, which 
will also be used as an extra court-room when 
necessary, is in the rear of the magistrates’ bench. 
The public entrance to the court is on the north of 
the building, and adjoining this is a staircase leading 
to three double cells, the dimensions of which are 
14 ft. by 7 ft. Residences are provided for the 
sergeant and a constable on the north and south of 
the buildings, and the charge office lies between 
these houses. The bricks used in the building are of 
Accrington make, and the stone facings are from 
Collingworth, Yorkshire. The contractor is Mr. 
John Dickinson, of Westhoughton, Bolton ; and the 
architect Mr. Henry Littler, Preston. The cost of 
the buildings will be between 5,000/. and 6,oool, 
CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, CONSETT, DURHAM.— 
On the roth ult. a block of buildings erected as 
business premises by the Consett Provident and 
Industrial Society, Limited, were opened. The new 
emises have been erected on the site of the old 
buildings destroyed by fire. The total cost is about 
BET The building is three stories high, with 
E sive cellarage, in which are placed a strong- 
pi and meter-room, the various floors being con- 
Ce 421 by a hydraulic lift The ground floor 
n 2104 two shops, with separate entrances from 
со arket-street. Running at right angles from 
де, artments is a cartway entrance, and оп 
пее site side are packing warehouses. The 
pe ا‎ to the second floor is by Gibson-street. 
eniran cond floor is utilised as a grocery and flour 
Tne e e, and furniture store and show-rooms. 
waren d floor are the secretary's offices and 
On the t d recreation rooms, a dining-room for the 
reading an f the stores, general and male clerks’ 


employes © sing-room for the public, and female 
offices, unii There are also club rooms, library, 


tects, Newcastle ; and the whole details of the work 
have been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
G. R. T. Broadway, of Alnwick. The contractor is 
Mr. J. G. Bradley, of Ducham and Consett. 

THEATRE, STOKE, STAFFORDSHIRE. — À new 
theatre has been erected at Stoke. The Gordon 
Theatre—such is the name bestowed on the new 
building—has a facade of 160 ft. to Wolfe-street, 
constructed of red Accrington bricks, with terra- 
cotta facings. The principal block is surmounted 
by two terra-cotta cupolas, the central feature being 
a gilded allegorical figure representing Liberty. There 
is also a bust of General Gordon fixed in panels over 
the central entrance. An iron and glass shelter 
runs along the whole length of the building. The 
architect is Mr. G. F. Ward, of Birmingham. 
The building is fireproof in construction, and a fire- 
proof curtain has been supplied to the proscenium 
opening. The stage is бо ft. by 40 ft. The electric 
light installation is by Messrs. Ludlow & Knight, of 
Birmingham ; the heating is by Mr. Peake, of 
Fenton ; the contractor for the whole work being 
Mr. T. Godwin, of Hanley. The seating accommo- 
dation is for about 2,000, and there is additional 
room in the promenade for 300 or 400 people. The 
auditorium comprises stalls, pit stalls, pit, dress circle 
with family circle or balcony at the back, and 
amphitheatre with gallery at the rear, there being 
two large tiers. A feature will be the addition of a 
winter garden, approached from the dress circle. 

ABATTOIR AND MARKET SCHEME, LINCOLN.—A 
Local Government Board inquiry was held at the 
Guildhall, Lincoln, recently, by Colonel A. C. 
Smith, R.E., into an application by the Corporation 
for sanction to the following loans :—5,500/. for the 
purchase of land in Butchery-street, as a site fora 
covered market; 2,4971. for additions to the Cattle 
Market; and 6,400l for the erection of public 
abattoirs on land adjoining the Cattle Market. Mr. 
R. A. MacBriar, the City Surveyor, submitted plans 
of the abattoirs. 

— — — 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATERWORKS, ARBROATH, FORFAR.—The new 
waterworks at Nolt Loan, in connexion with the 
augmentation of the water supply of Arbroath, are 
now practically completed. The engineer is Mr. 
M‘Culloch, of Edinburgh. The works have cost 
about 8,0004 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, LEEDS, — The Sewerage 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
provisionally approved of a scheme for the 
acquisition of a new site for the treatment of Leeds 
sewage. It is proposed to purchase the Gateforth 
Hall Estate of 1,882 acres for 85,0001. The estate 
is situated in the lower valley of the Aire, about 
five miles east of Selby, and 14 miles from the 
present works at Knostrop. Five years ago the 
City Engineer, Mr. T. Hewson, prepared plans and 
made surveys for conveying the sewage of Leeds 
to this site, and for over two years, it is stated, 
experiments in the biological treatment of sewage 
have been carried on at Knostrop. 

THE BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE.— 
Alderman Sir Bosdin T, Leech, Chairman of the 
Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation, 
has issued copies of correspondence which has taken 
place between various writers in Manchester and 
officials in America as to the alleged trial and failure 
of the bacterial treatment of sewage in the State of 
Massachusetts. Sir Bosdin leaves the correspon- 
dence to speak for itself, but in an introducto 
note he says : Manchester sewage will, in the end, 
however, have to be treated on its merits, and 
experience elsewliere may be useful, but cannot 
determine the exact method of treatment to be 
adopted in Manchester.” 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, YEOVIL. — Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, M.Inst.C.E., held an inquiry at the Town- 
hall, Yeovil, on the 30th ult., on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, into the application of the 
Yeovil Town Council to borrow 24,0001. for pur- 
poses of sewerage and sewage disposal, including 
the construction of the works in Yeovil Without. 
Mr. Armytage, the Borough Surveyor, described the 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOWS, AYLMERTON CHURCH, CROMER—A 
stained-glass window has just been erected in this 
church in memory of the late Miss Marion Ketton, 
of Felbrigge. The window consists of three lights 
and tracery, and contains subjects of the Three 
Maries at the Tomb, Our Lord appearing to Mary 
in the Garden, and the Ascension. The work has 
beea executed by Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, KINGSLEY CHURCH, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE.—A stained glass memorial window has 
just been erected in the parish church of St. Wer. 
burgh's, Kingsley, by Messrs. Ward & Sons, of 
Uttoxeter. The window was made by Messrs, 
Morris & Son, of London. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, PARISH CHURCH, ATTLE- 
BOROUGH, NORFOLK.—A stained-glass window, in 
memory of the late rector, has been placed in the 
south aisle of Attleborough parish church. The 
window is of three lights, and was made by Messrs 
King & Co., of Norwich. 

WINDOWS, PARISH CHURCH, MAYBOLE, AYR. 
SHIRE.—Four stained-glass windows, the work oí 
Messrs. Stephen Adam & Son, of Glasgow, have 
been placed in the front gable of this church. 

WINDOW, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL.—The window 
in the north-end transept of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
presented by the late Duke of Westminster, has 
just been unveiled. 1t is a compauion window to 
that in the south-end transept previously given by 
the Duke. Like that window, it is the work of Sir 
W. B. Richmond, R.A. 10 the older window are 
representations of the kings of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
whilst the new one gives the archbishops and 
bishops, including Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The new window cost 3,0001. A window 
given by Lady · Carnarvon was also unveiled. It is 
situated in the east end of the north-choir aisle. 


— — 


FOREIGN. 


FRaxcE.— The Council-General of the Seine has 
opened a competition among painters for the deco- 
ration of the new Mairie at Asnieres. The designs 
are not to be sent in till December, when they will 
be exhibited at the'Hótel de Ville of Paris ——NM. 
Bourdelle and Desbois, sculptore, have started an 
atelier at Montparnasse, which is to be under the 
direction of M. Rodin, and to be called the “ Atelier 
Rodin. The official architect of the Department 
of the Rhóne has prepared the plans for a great 
custom-house depot to be built at Marseilles, at 
an estimated cost of near four million francs — 
The Government propose to construct a new quay on 
the left bank of the Loire, at Nantes, at an estimated. 
cost of about 1,600,000 francs.——The jury in the 
competition for a savings bank to be built at Bar- 
sur-Seine have awarded the first premium to M. 
Royer, architect, of Bar-sur-Seine ; and the second 
to M. Belloy, of Troyes.——The French Govern’ 
ment is proposing to spend a million francs on the 
improvement on the port of Philippeville, in 
Algeria. 

ITALY.—It is stated that the project of a new 
facade to Milan Cathedral is likely to fail to the 
ground, in spite of its having been the subject of a 
great competition. The chapter of the cathedral 
now feels itself ready to carry out the work, and 
they have announced their intention to begin the 
execution of Brentano's design. They had not 
reckoned with the citizens of Milan, however, for, 
now that these latter see an immediate prospect of 
the facade being erected, the project is meeting with 
very strong opposition from them, which, it и 
feared, may have the effect of causing it to be 
abandoned. The cathedral authorities must im: 
mediately move in the matter, or lose the bequest 
under which they тое be able to carry out the 

eater of the work. 

Ent is believed that before the ead of the 

esent season two-thirds of the main wall of а 
Nile dams at Assouan will be completed. T 
masonry of the navigation canal has already been 
commenced, 


Er d 
релі һе had prepared. Тһе new works will include 
e erection of an intercepting chamber and a 
pumping station, and there will be five tanks and MISCELLANEOUS. 


10,670 square yards of filters in two beds of twelve 


filters each. 
ڪڪ‎ — 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—At an ex- 
amination in Practical Sanitary Science, held on 
March 23 and 24, the following passed, qualifying 
‘oc “membership,” viz., C. B. Burnett, Camberley, 
Surrey; J. Haworth, Ramsbottom ; and the following 
qualifying for “associateship,” viz, E. Lumley, 
London. 

Тн: SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination in 
Practical Sanitary Science, held in Birmingham on 
Marcli 23 and 24, three candidates presented them- 
selves. One of these, Mr. Edward Camm, was 
granted a certificate in Practical Sanitary Science. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION.—We are asked to men- 
tion that from this date all communications relating 
to elementary education should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. Letters concerning science, art, and technical 
education should be addressed to the Secretary, 
"Pen of Education, South Kensington, London, 


Соор FRIDAY WEEK.—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, next week we go to press a day 
earlier than usual. All communications for the 
Editor must reach him by first post on о 
morning, except lists of tenders, which will 
received up to 10 a.m. of the same day. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHIE = 
The adjourned general meeting for the 1 
the subject of ancient lights will be held on Aei ) 
next. Notice has been given by Mr. C. Н, Brodie, 
one of the hon. secretaries of the Practice Sandie 
Committee, that he will move the following reso 5 
tion on behalf of the Committee : That this meh 
ing considers an alteration in the law of 2 
lights to be urgently needed, and requ 17 
Council to put itself into communication aes 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution "d у, 
with a view to the co-operation of that e 
taking such steps as may be necessary to secu 
amendment.” 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. — The ER 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution this year 
held, by permission of the Lord Mayor and 
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tion of Leeds, in the Council Chamber of the Town 
Hall, Leeds, on Wednesday, April 25, at 11 a.m., 
when the following papers will be read and dis- 
cussed::—(1) “ Leeds, its Past and Present," by Mr. 
John Hepper ; (2) “ Nuisances and Noxious Trades," 
by Mr. Arnold Statham; (3) „Covered Sheds for 
Farm-yard Purposes," by Mr. A. T. Walmisley ; (4) 
Adjourned discussion on the paper read by Mr. J. H. 
Sabin (Professional Associate), at the last ordinary 
meeting, entitled * The Incidence of Imperial and 
Local Taxation on Rateable Property." The mem- 
bers will dine together at the Hotel Métropole, 
King-street, Leeds, on the evening of April 25, at 
6.30 for 7 pm. The following day will be devoted 
to excursions to (1) places of interest in Leeds and 
its vicinity (2) Bramham Park and Temple Newsam 
(3) York (4) Sheftield. 

WATERLOO-ROAD.—Under a scheme for building 
new premises on the ground between Francis-street 
and York-street, as many as 350 persons will be 
dispossessed. The project, which has been formally 
sanctioned by the Lambeth Vestry, provides for the 
erection of shops, a hotel, and sets of residential 
chambers, and involves the stopping up of Anne- 
street and Agnes-street. 

HULL ARCHITECTS AND THE QUESTION OF 
FLUSH.—A meeting of the Hull Corporation Water- 
works and Gas Committee was held at the Town 
Hall on the 26th ult., Alderman Massey, presiding. 
A deputation, consisting of Mr. F. S. Brodrick, Mr. 
B. S. Jacobs, and Mr. J. Bilson, waited upon the 
committee to lay before them the objections of the 
architects of the city to two of the proposed new 
by-laws for preventing waste, misuse, and undue 
consumption or contamination of water. The first 
objection taken was to By-law 3,and the deputation 
submitted that the weights of hot-water circulating 
pipes required were excessive. The Chairman said 
that the by-laws, as originally drafted, contained 
weights in agreement with those suggested by tlfe 
deputation, but the Local Government Board altered 
them to make them comply with their model by-laws. 
Of course, the committee had a certain licence given 
to them, and they would not do anything to harass 
trade. The Mayor remarked that it did seem an 
absurd thing to have pipes iwhere there was 
no pressure of the same strength as those which 
had to withstand the waterworks pressure. The 
deputation’s next objection was to By-law 21, 
Sub-section a of which limits the capacity of 
flushing cisterns to water-closets to a minimum of 
two gallons and a maximum of two and a-half 
gallons. They considered that that regulation was 
open to the strongest objection on sanitary grounds, 
and that its adoption would be a retrograde step in 
a matter closely affecting tbe health of the com- 
munity. They urged in the strongest possible 
manner that, at the least, the maximum flush should 
be increased to three gallons. They pointed out 
that a two-gallon flush would probably never have 
been legalised by an Act of Parliament for London 
(Metropolis Water Act of 1871), if it had not been 
for the monopoly exercised by the London Water 
Companies, which are commercial undertakings 
with no concern for the sanitary aspects of the 
question, and every concern for paying large divi- 
dends to their shareholders, The Corporation 
of Hull was in a different position. It was the 
Banitary authority of the city, as well as the 
waterworks authority, and they submitted that 
it ought not to take a step which was almost 
unanimously condemned by experts on sanitary 
questions. The Chairman said that flush cisterns 
of the size proposed had been adopted in Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Birkenhead, Leeds, and other large 
towns. The Local Government Board had held an 
inquiry into the matter, and after hearing forty-two 
witnesses from various parts of the country the 
Inspector said that he failed to see the inefficiency 
ofthe two-gallon flush. The Mayor favoured the 
three-gallon flush. It was not in their own interests 
that the architects were dealing with the matter; 
they were simply experts giving the strong advice 
that two gallons were not sufficient. The deputa- 
tion having thanked the committee and retired, it 
was resolved to request the Engineer to submit a 
report on the matter. The Engineer remarked that 
he was glad the architects and plumbers were look- 
ing into the last-named matter. They had had an 
unrestricted sway in Hull for twenty years, with the 
result that the consumption of water was опе of the 
heaviest in the country. 

CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, BRADFORD.—On 
the 26th ult. Lord Masham paid a further visit to 
Bradford for the purpose of conferring with the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall Committee upon the 
designs for the building which is to be erected 
in Lister Park as a memorial to Dr. Cartwright, 
the inventor of the power loom. The result of 
the interview which the City Surveyor (Mr. Cox) 
had had with the architects of the accepted designs 
(Messrs. Simpson & Allen, of London) was re- 
Ported, and it was explained to his lordship 
that the architects stated that it would be pos- 
sible to “tone down” the building and thus 
effect economy in that way, but they did not at 
all recommend such a course. A perspective draw- 
ing of the new hall, which has been prepared, was 
also inspected, and ultimately Lord Masham ex- 
Pressed his approval of the committee’s proceeding 
with the erection of the hall according to the 
original designs, which it is estimated will cost 
about 55,000. Lord Masham intimated that he 


would carry out his recent promise, and contribute 
a half of the sum of 15,000/. which would be neces- 
sary beyond his previous gift of 40,000/., the other 
half to be provided by the Corporation. Previous 
to the visit of Lord Masham a meeting of the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee, of 
which every member of the Council is a member, 
was held, at which it was resolved that the City 
Council should be recommended to bear the re- 
maining balance of the expense of the carrying-out 
of the designa. 

LONDON GEOLOGICAL FIELD CLASS.—The Satur- 
day afternoon excursions of the London Geological 
Field Class, under the direction of Professor H. G. 
Seeley, F.R.S, will commence on April 28. The 
excursions this year illustrate the geological struc- 
ture of the London basin by devoting a day to 
examination of each of the cretaceous groups of 
rock, which share in the great trough-shaped fold 
which depresses the overlying tertiary strata. The 
stratification will be seen at Godalming, Otford, 
Gomshall, Oxted, and Upnor. One excursion to 
Bedford will be made in illustration of the oolitic 
rock, which has been found beneath London in 
some deep borings. The surface aspect of the 
different rocks, as influencing the geographical con- 
dition of the country, will be examined in the 
plateau and valley scenery between Richmond and 
Wimbledon, Weybridge and St. George’s Hill, and 
between Ranmore Common and Leatherhead. A 
visit will be made also to the escarpment of the 
Addington Hills. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the hon. general secretary, Mr. R. 
Herbert Bentley, 43, Gloucester-road, Brownswood 
Park, South Hornsey, N. 

NORWICH MASTER BUILDERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 
—The annual dinner of the Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association was held on the 28th 
ult. at the Royal Hotel, when about seventy mem- 
bers and friends were present. The President, Mr. 
G. E. Hawes, occupied the chair, and among those 
present were the Mayor (Mr. J. Clabburn), the 
Sheriff (Mr. S. Wainwright), Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 
Alderman Cunnell, Alderman King, Councillor W. 
T. Scaries, Mr. A. E. Collins (City Engineer), Messrs. 
J. B. Pearce, E. T. Boardman, E. Buckingham, and 
J. H. Hatch (secretary). The Chairman gave the 
toast of “ The Queen,” and Mr. W. T. Scarles pro- 
posed the toast of The Army, Navy, and Auxiliary 
Forces," and Lieut.-Colonel Hill responded. The 
President then gave the toast, “ Prosperity 
to the City of Norwich," the Mayor responding. 
Mr. J. S. Smith gave “Тһе Health of the Architects 
of Norwich and of the City Engineer," and spoke of 
the good feeling that existed between architects and 
builders in the city. Norwich had been very much 
improved in recent years by the Norwich architects 
and builders, and he hoped before long it would be 
still further improved by the erection of a suitable 
Town Hall near to the Guildhall. Mr. E. T. Board- 
man, in responding, said he thought Norwich was 
to be very much congratulated upon its builders. 
He knew of no other city in which there were so 
many really good men as builders. Unfortunatele 
their clients were not so generous as they might by 
Incidentally he mentioned that he thought it was 
most important that a Town Hall should be built. 
Mr. J. В. Pearce also responded, and spoke highly 
of the Norwich and Norfolk builders Mr. A. E. 
Collins further responded, and said the work of the 
Norwich builders as a rule would bear favourable 
comparison with that of builders in other towns. 
The Mayor proposed “ Success to the Norwich 
and District Master Builders’ Association.” He 
said no trade could prosper without a certain 
amount of trades-unionism. Trades - unionism 
began with the bar; it went to the legal 
profession, and it was predominant in every 
trade throughout the United Kingdom. The Presi- 
dent, in responding, said the Association had been 
established for three years. He thought that it was 
only right that the master builders should unite to- 
gether, for they had many grievances—grievances 
against the architects, grievances against the men. 
He would like to see a good arbitration clause in all 
contracts, for he did not think one man should have 
full control of a job. The builders felt that they 
should be united, not for aggression or for the op- 
pression of the men, but for defence only. More- 
over, by means of the Association, petty jealousies 
were removed, for they met and consulted together 
as friends. During the last year the Association had 
been allowed to formulate a book of daywork 
prices, which would establish a uniform rate for the 
whole city. The builders of Norwich, through their 
Association, were now united with all the great 
centres of industry throughout the country. “Тһе 
Health of the Merchants of Norwich " was proposed 
by Mr. W. S. Daws and responded to by Mr. C. 
Cunnell and Mr. R. Jewson. Mr. J. Youngs pro- 
posed The Health of the Visitors," and Mr. S. Smith 
(Staffordshire) responded. 

LABOUR MARKET IN THE COLONIES.—The April 
circular of the Emigrants’ Information Office (31, 
Broadway, Westminster) states that in New South 
Wales the severe drought of last year badly affected 
the labour market. The large expenditure, how- 
ever, on public works during the year considerably 
diminished the distress, and latterly prospects have 
improved, and the renewed activity in the building 
trade has benefited other industries also. But 
reports from various towns state there is still no 
demand for more emigrants, except occasionally for 


a few blacksmiths and carpenters, and at Broken 
Hill for skilled miners. In Victoria the increase in 
the values of exports and imports in 1899 shows the 
increasing prosperity of the colony. A report from 
Melbourne states that mechanics are now fully 
employed in all trades, especially the iron trade, at 
wages slightly bigher than formerly. There is a 
good demand, which is likely to continue, for a 
limited number of thoroughly skilled plumbers 
on the Melbourne drainage works; otherwise 
there is not much improvement throughout the 
colony in the general demand for labour. With 
regard to South Australia the labour market 
has been generally dull during the past year, and 
there is still practically no demand for more men. 
At Port Pirie, іп the north, there is a limited 
demand for mechanics at Ios. per day of eight hours. 
In Queensland there is an increasing demand for 
mechanics, but not at Mackay or Charters Towers 
With regard to Western Australia, it is stated in the 
annual report of the Government Labour Bureau 
for 1899 that, as far as the Bureau was concerned, 
no really able bodied man, honestly desirous of find- 
ing employment, remained idle for a very lengthened 
period. There was a considerable demand for farm 
labourers throughout a portion of the year. It was 
difficult to find employment for clerks, accountants, 
book-keepers, and that class of labour. At the end 
of the year stone-masons, carpenters, engine-drivers, 
and general labourers were in demand at East 
Coolgardie ; really good men could get work at 
Perth ; and there was some demand for miners and 
general labourers in the Yalgoo district. In other 
places the supply of labour was sufficient. In 
Tasmania the best opening is for skilled miners and 
mechanics on the west coast. The last reports from 
New Zealand sbow that there was plenty of work 
there. The places in which mechanics in the build- 
ing and engineering trades seem to have been 
specially busy were Auckland, Napier, Greymouth, 
Christchurch, Dunedin, and Invercargill. Persons 
are warned against going to South Africa in search 
of work, as long as the war lasts. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY.—It is reported 
that at a recent meeting of the shareholders of the 
St. James's Restaurant the chairman said that the 
block of buildings between St. James's Hall and Air- 
street, Piccadilly, will be pulled down shortly, and it 
is rumoured that St. James's Hall site will also be 
included within the scheme for rebuilding. St. 
James's Hall, comprising the large concert-room, 
140 ft. by 6oft. and 6o ft. high, and two smaller rooms, 
was built and decorated after the designs of Owen 
Jones in 1857, and has been used during many years 
for the concerts given by the New Philharmonic 
Society, and for the Saturday and Monday Popular 
Concerts. The restaurant buildings were added 
twenty-five years ago. 


GUILDHALL, LONDON.—The porch, built in the 
former half of the fifteenth century, has recently 
been repaired and renovated in pursuance of a vote 
of the Common Council, some decayed stone having 
been exposed by the removal last year of the 
cement and plaster with which the porch had been 
covered. The porch, which escaped from material 
injury by the Great Fire, was left by Dance the 
younger when he, in 1789, took down the old and 
highly enriched south front, substituting the present 
facade. The statues, formetly in the porch, are 
illustrated in Carter's * Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting "—they represented Our Saviour, Religion, 
Law and Learning, and the Virtues. They were 
given to Thomas Banks, R.A., and after his death 
were bought for 100/. by Mr. Banks, M.P. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND WORKS IN THE CITY.—Mr 
D. J. Ross, the City Engineer, reporting to the Cor- 
poration on the works executed in his department 
last yeat, states that three ventilating shafts have 
been erected, making 314 in all in the City. The 
number of premises drained is 156, and of dangerous 
structures reported on ninety-five. The new street 
from Fenchurch-street to Crutched Friars, called 
* Lloyd's-avenue," was opened in November. Nego- 
tiations have been continued for the acquisition of 
the properties required to complete the widening of 
Fenchurch-street between Cullum-street and Iron- 
mongers’ Hall. There now only remains the frontage 
of a single house to be set back in order to 
complete the improvement. The widening of Fleet- 
street between Ludgate-circus and Salisbury-court 
will shortly be completed. Considerable progress 
has also been made with the widening of Fleet- 
street at its western end. The widening of Cheap- 
side has been completed between Paternoster-row 
and St. Paul's-churchyard, and progress has been 
made in the widening of Lower Thames-street 
between Fish-street-hill and Botolph-lane, where the 
new thoroughfare will be 60 ft. wide. The number 
of defective public gas lights during the year was 
102. The gas lamps now in use number 1,906, and 
the electric lights 507. The question of lighting the 
ds Streets by electricity is still under considera- 

on. 

ELECTRIC LiGHTING, ROTHERHAM. — On the 


28th ult. Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, an inspector 


to the Local Government Board, held an inquiry in 
the Rotherham Council Hall relative to an applica- 
tion by the Corporation to borrow a sum of 27,969. 
for electric lighting purposes. Mr. B. Jenkin, 
partner with Professor Kennedy, explained the 
works ; and Mr. j. Platts, architect, of Rotherham, 
gave details of the proposed building. 
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Heinrichs’s Patent Brick Kiln. 
Fig. 1.—Plan at I. (see section). 


Plans. 
Fig. 2.—Plan at II. 
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Heinrichs's Patent Brick Kiln. 
Fig. 3.—Cross section to larger scale. 


HEINRICHS'S PATENT BRICK KILN,—This is a 


blowing machine F, blowing air into them, and 
their outlet ends lead into tho channel G, which 
goes round the whole furnace, at the side of the 
channel D; the tubes E, Et, and Ез end at different 
parts of the channel D, so asto divide the air blown 


order to draw off the saturated air from the 
room, one or more fans N are arranged at the 
opposite 
E. An inclined plane O (fig. 


kiln, shown in the accompanying plans 
в шы section, patented by Mr. ilhelm 
Heinrichs, of Barmen (Rhenish Prussia), by which 
the heating gases are utilised for warming and 


dryin 


i i f the pipes 
to that of the inlet 11 3 5 b йу 


е new bricks before they are placed in the 

d re general plan of the kiln may be of any 
form (circular, oval, or any other shape) so long as 
it retains the character of a closed ring. By means 
of partitions the inner space is divided into chambers, 
A; these chambers are 5 doors L from 
the outside, and by means of bell amper doors C 
e section) they communicate with the smoke 
elector channel by a channel B. This smoke 
Collector is divided by a partition wall, so as to 
two channels D and D' communicating with 
rs other at the end furthest away from 
ie himney. The outlet channels B of all the 
the с e chambers lead into the channel D, 
йг all the heating gasses will be compelled to 
so always at least a certain part of the channel 
pas d then the whole length of channel Dì, that is 
,an t once along the whole length of the furnace. 
at leas upper part of the channels D and D! are 
In d a өтке of heating-tubes ; in the example 
la n three are used —E, Et, E2—beginning at the 
show the chimney and going then along through 
side near els D and D. The beginning ends of these 
n p connected to a fan or other suitable 


in by them evenly through the whole channel, as best 
seen in fig. 2. This channel G is connected to each 
chamber by a passage H, which can be shut off by 
a sliding door, and it also communicates by means 
of openings I with the drying-room K going 
all round the furnace above the filling vaults 
of the chambers. The upenings I can also be closed 
by suitable doors or lids (not shown on the draw- 
ing). This has for its object to exhaust the heat 
from the chambers when the bricks therein are 
completely burnt, so that they may be cooled 
quicker, and also for the sake of utilising this heat. 
The drying-room K has its beginning or entrance 
end at this side of the channel D! ; it goes all along 
the furnace, turning at the end opposite the chimney 
and leading then back towards the entrance side ; it 
it is closed by brickwork, and has sliding doors at 
the entrance and exit ends. From the entrance to 
the outlet its sole or base is slightly inclined. 
Rails L! are laid on the floor of the drying-room, on 
which the wagons M, containing the bricks to be 
dried, are carried slowly through it, moving for- 
wards by their own weight on the inclined plane, or, 
if necessary, being pushed by mechanical power. In 


* , the 
ising the wagons with fresh bricks up to | 
Entra dee of the drying-room, and a ираг ози 
Р serves to them further when they come Е 
of the drying-room at the other side. dog aay 
leading exhaust steam through the cham 7 

be placed on the Fes of the drying-room, 
indicated in figs. 2 and 3. M 
EM. Сто: SHANKLIN.—A large striking ckek 
with four dials is to be placed іп the 1 АТ 
parade at Shanklin, Isle of Wight. It wi idu 
the latest improvements, and із being er 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of Derby. (менгі 

APPOINTMENT.—Mr. А. Paul MacAlister un: 
MacAlister & Tench, architects, of ae deut 
bridge, and London) has been elect А ig at 
architect to the pcd County 

t Fulborne, | | 

e ARCHWAY.—The last роз Ro ied 
structional steel-work of the new Higgs dede) 
was put in place on the 3oth ult Ah a 
lowered into position the усе 15 ad eek 
lished the last piece of the “roof ” o 15 be done 
dete ane can vert Ш бе am 

ore traffic can | the 
ا‎ the demolition of the retaining walls of 
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ші old fabric, ornamental and painting work оп 
the new, and the making of the overhead roadway. 
The new arch is dated 1897, and on the London 
side the steel-work has been picked out in various 
shades for the authorities to choose from. 


ج 
| 
SALE OF TIMBER —At the King's Arms Hotel,‏ ( 
~X Godalming, Messrs. Collier, Son, & Sparkes,‏ 
i auctioneers, submitted for sale some 1,700 oak and‏ 
j". ash trees standing on the Woolmer Lodge estate,‏ 
“а Liphook, the Sache! Court estate, Alfold, and the‏ 
М Andrew's Hill Estate, Billingshurst, Тһе compe-‏ 
tition was keen and spirited throughout, and the‏ 
x auctioneers had no difficulty in disposing of the‏ 
f various lots at what were considered satisfactory‏ 
prices, The principal purchasers were Mr. John‏ 
Wood, Leatherhead; Mr. J. Longley, Cheesworth,‏ .~ 
j Horsham ; Mr. M. W. Marshall, Godalming ; Messrs.‏ 
Foster & Co., Emsworth; and Mr. W. Wiltshire,‏ 
Epsom. The total sum realised by the auction was‏ 
aC upwards of 3,000/.‏ 
Tur EDISWAN REVOLVING SHADE LAMP.—This‏ 
xx portable electric lamp called the Comet" shade‏ 
lamp, consists of an enamelled or plated cylinder‏ . 
which revolves in a wire cradle, enabling the light‏ 
to be thrown in any direction. Тһе eye-shade,‏ 3 
which serves as а reflector as well, may be moved‏ ‚ 
by a touch to any desired angle, so that a desk,‏ 1 
Able, or other desired object alone may be illumi-‏ 
Rated, and all sharp shadows prevented. The‏ ....- 
J! standards are adjustable, and are made in polished‏ 
oak and also in metal It is manufactured by the‏ ---- 
Edison & Swan United Electric Light Company.‏ ' 


——- IMPROVEMENTS AT THE MANSION HOUSE, DUB- 

_- + LIN.—An extensive renovation scheme has just 

=... heen carried out at the Mansion House, Dublin. 

-ШІ The exterior and interior have been repainted, and 

new panelled ceilings have been placed іп the 

-^^ entrance-hall and over the principal staircase. The 

drawing-room has been redecorated, and a new 

raised plaster ceiling has been added. In the 

Round Room the City Arms have been painted over 

the entrance, and the casts of some of Foley's works 

have been cleaned and rewhitened. The work has 

been carried out under the supervision of Mr. C. J. 

M'Carthy, the City Architect, by Messrs. Sibthorpe 

& Co., of Dublin. A new stained glass window, 

which has been placed over the principal staircase, 

wasthe work of Mr. Clark. The new electroliers 

were supplied by Messrs. Edmundson & Co. and 

` Messrs. Edison & Swan. The total cost was about 
7,000l. 


| MAUDSLAY, Sons, & FIELD’S WORKS, LAMBETH. 
—The London and South-Western Railway Com- 

pany have recently acquired the site of Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field's marine- engine works and 
foundries in Westminster Bridge-road, Lambeth, 

for an enlargement of their line. The engineering 

— company will carry on their works at East Green- 
e wich as heretofore, but in the course of next April 
will sell by auction, on the premises at Lambeth, a 
costly collection of engineers’ tools, plant, and 
| machinery by Whitworth, Naysmith, Muir, Buck & 
Hickman, Shepherd Hill & Co., Allcard & Slack, 


^ 


A 


- —  Tangve, and other well known machine - tool 
„ makers, 

zie 

— — — — 

| | CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ABERDEEN JOINERS’ STRIKE.—The attempts to 
settle this dispute by concessions have been unsuc- 
cessful, and both sides are reported as determined 

— not to yield. A considerable number of operatives 
have left Aberdeen for other places. 


ARBROATH JOINERS.—A meeting of the Arbroath 
Operative Joiners was held on the 30th ult., when 
the men considered the intimation made by the 
masters to reduce their wages from 8d. to 72d. per 
hour. It was stated that the masters still adhered 
to their intimation. - After consideration the men 
resolved that if the wages were reduced, as stated, 
they would come out on strike. 


217  KIRKCALDY JOINERS’ WAGES.—Kirkcaldy master 
1:22 Joiners have decided to reduce the men's wages by 
, 31. per hour, this resolution being come to as the 
..' fesult of the slackness in the trade. The annual 
^ agreement between the masters and the men has 
.5^ also been considered by the employers, who have 
i freed to adhere to the present arrangement. The 
„ Building Trade Federation have resolved to support 
te masters in regard to the lowering of the wages. 


oe CARPENTERS AND BRICKLAYERS' STRIKE, TAUN- 
, 10N—-The carpenters and bricklayers of Taunton 
Ake on strike to the number of about 240 men, in 
consequence of their demand for an increase of 
„ages not having been acceded to by their em- 
+  Ployer& The demands of the men аге an increase 
of 18. per hour іп pay, thus raising the standard 
rate of wages from od. to 7d. ; and a new code of 
Working rules to include the following :—" That 
from March 1 to October 31 the working hours on 
2° the first five days of the week shall be from б a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m., with half an hour for breakfast and 

One hour for dinner, and on Saturdays from 6 a.m. 

to I pm. In the winter months, from November І 

to March 1, that the hours be reduced to forty- 

eight per week, with half an hour for breakfast and 

one hour for dinner each day." The master builders 

are willing to adopt the new rule given above, but 
есіпе to grant the advance in pay; hence the 


= 
К trike, 


LEGAL. 


A WEST END LIGHT DISPUTE SETTLED. 


THE case of Ford & Sons v. The Hotel and Club 
Investment Company, Limited, came before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a Special Jury on the 29th 
ult. It was an action brought by the plaintiffs for 
alleged infringement of ancient rights to light. 
The plaintiffs are the owners of Brown's Hotel, 
Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 
On the west side of these houses are eighty- 
two windows, all of which the plaintitfs claimed 
as being anoient lights. Оп the opposite 
side of the street is No. 35, Dover-street, known 
as the Empress Club, which the defendants 
shortly before) the commencement of the action 
began to pull down and rebuild, in consequence 
of which it was alleged the quantity of 
light coming through a number of. the plain- 
titfs’ windows was materially diminished. The 
plaintiffs said that the defendants threatened to con- 
tinue the building, and thereby to obstruct the light 
of other windows. The plaintiffs claimed to be 
entitled to an injunction that the structure already 
erected should be pulled down. There was also a 
claim for damages. 

The defendants, while denying the obstruction, 
also denied that the plaintiffs’ lights were ancient. 
They also alternatively brought 100 guineas into 
Court to meet the plaintiffs' claim. 

Eventually the case was settled on terms not 
stated. 

Mr. Dickins, Q.C., and Mr, G. F. Spence 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. McCall, O. C., 
and Mr. Clavell Salter for the defendants. 


IMPORTANT ACTION BY CONTRACTORS. 


THE hearing of the case of Leslie & Co., Limited, v, 
The Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
was concluded before a Divisional Court of Queen's 
Bench, composed of Justices Bigham and Phillimore, 
on the 2nd inst., the question in issue arising upon 
a contract entered into between the plaintitfs and 
the defendants for the erection of a hospital for 
infectious fevers at Hither Green, Lewisham, the 
case coming before the Court by way of appeal by 
defendants from the decision of an Official Referee. 
A great part of the work in question had been let 
out to sub-contractors and experts, and the question 
to be decided was as to who was to be responsible 
for alleged delay on the part of these sub-contrac- 
tors. The contract, which was dated July 23, 1895, 
provided that the plaintiffs should execute “the 
works" shown on the plans, including the 
chimney stacks and heating apparatus. The time 
in which the work was to be completed was 
two years, and the price was to be 210,000/, The 
material clausesof the contract were these:—(33) 
The managers (viz., the defendants) reserve to them- 
selves the right to employ other parties to execute 
the works for which provisions are made, and to 
deduct the full provided amounts (i. e., the prime 
cost plus 10 per cent. thereon) from the contract 
sum. In such cases the contractors (the plaintiffs) 
are to allow such parties every facility for the 
execution of their several works simultaneously 
with their own. The managers are to be at liberty 
to omit any provisional sums or quantities. The 
contractors are to pay the sub-contractors the 
amount provided in the contract for such purpose, or 
less or more as may be certified, and the pay- 
ments thus made will be considered as work done 
by the contractors, and will be included in the 
certificate to the contractors next fullowing such 
payment. No payment is to be made to such sub- 
contractors, except upon the architect's certificate. 
The contractor is to pay such amount as may be 
certified from time to time, within seven days 
from the date of the certificate, and should the 
contractor neglect, or refuse, to make such 
payment within the said period, the managers shall 
be at liberty to pay the amount direct to such 
sub-contractor, and to deduct from the contract 
sum the gross amount which the contractors 
have included in their estimate in respect of 
such work and his profit thereon, the amount 
so to be deducted not being less in any case than 
such amount so certified. The contractors are to 
attend with all building trades upon the sub- 
contractors, which is to include “ cutting away from 
the same and making good after the same, and 
allowing the free use of such plant, tackle, and 
scaffolding as the contractors may be using for their 
own purposes.” The contract also provided that 
the contractors were to allow such persons full 
opportunity to carry on their works simultaneously 
with their own. The contract also provided for the 
retention by the defendants of 10,000/. as security 
for its due performance. Alterations and omissions 
from the specifications were to be allowed, and 
made only on the direction in writing of the archi- 
tect. Among the works to be erected were twenty- 
nine chimney-stacks at the price of 137/. тоз, for 
each stack. The contract went on: The contractor 
shall provide the sum of 137/. Ios. prime cost 
for each central stack of flues in large wards above 
the level of the ground floor" It then provided 
how they were to be constructed, and that they were 
to be tinished complete by a specialist potter. It also 
provided that the contractors were to supply all 
necessary “ scaffolding, plant, water, and hoisting.” 


The plaintiffs then communicated with Messrs 
Doulton, who agreed to do the necessary work. 
Part of the claim in the action arose from the alleged 
delay on the part of Messrs. Doulton to do the 
necessary work. Another claim arose from a sub- 
contractor for the supply of the necessary steam and 
hot-water apparatus. The clause relating to that 
provided that the hot-water supplies to baths, 
lavatories and sinks, except where otherwise 
specified, should be done by specialists; but the 
contractor was to attend on, and cut a way for, and 
make good after them. A sub-contract was made 
on February 2 between the plaintiffs and Messrs. 
Berry & Sons, by which the latter agreed to supply 
this apparatus for 11,900/., and it was said that 
Messrs. Berry had been guilty of delay in executing 
this work. Owing to these alleged delays, the 
plaintiffs could not complete their works and get 
the architect’s final certificate and payment ac- 
cordingly. The plaintitis therefore claimed damages 
on the footing that there was an obligation on the 
defendants to see that the work was done by the 
specialists and sub-contractors within a reasonable 
time. The case was referred to an Official Referee, 
when counsel for the defendants asked the learned 
Referee to non-suit the plaintiffs on the ground that 
Messrs. Doulton and Berry on the contract were 
the sub-contractors with the plaintiffs, and any delay 
lay against them and not with the defendants. The 
learned Referee refused to non-suit, and this was a 
motion by way of appeal from the refusal. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
the Court held that it was the duty of the plaintiffs 
to see that the contracts with the sub-contractors and 
specialists contained clauses and provisions which 
should either have enabled them to complete their 
works within the specified time or should specify 
penalties in the nature of damages to compensate 
the plaintiffs if, through delay of the specialists, the 
plaintiffs were unable to carry out their contract 
with the defendants. If the plaintiffs had failed to 
protect themselves in this way it was a misfortune 
which they must bear themselves. In these cir- 
cumstances, the learned Oficial Referee ought to 
have held that these damages were not recoverable, 
The appeal was accordingly allowed. 

Mr. English Harrison, Q.C., and Mr. H. Smith 
appeared for the defendants (appellants); and 
Mr. R. M. Bray, Q.C., and Mr. T. Ribton for the 
plaintiffs (respondents). 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


25,155.—-ARTIFICIAL MARBLE, GRANITE, STONE, 
&c.: Г. W. Fames.—The various compounds are 
made of calcined chalk, ground borax, mica dust, 
and soluble silicate—for statuary or white marble, 
with a colouring of oxide of manganese and slag ; of 
soluble silicate, slate dust, slag, elemi, and chalk— 
for Kilkenny or green marble, with salt, blue vitriol, 
sulphuric acid, chalk, elemi, and borax, for colour- 
ing; of red and yellow oxides of iron, powdered 
slag, slate dust, chalk, and hydraulic lime, with 
similar colouring substances—for Aberdeen granite ; 
and so on for black-veined or Bardilla marble, grey 
or Portland granite, and Devonshire red marble or 
spa; when half-dried, the moulded compositions are 
stamped in imitation of grain, veins, &c., the 
recesses being filled with colouring material, and a 
glaze is produced by working their surfaces with 
plate- glass slips. 

25,163.—PLUG Cocks: F. & T. Н. Nodder.—For 
locking the plug of a closed gas or other cock a 
screw is taken out and the plug is turned until a 
bolt, which is pressed with a spring, engages with 
holes in the washer and the nut, the plug’s upper 
portion can then be screwed off ; for unlocking the 
tap the bolt is to be raised by putting a wire into 
the holes in the washer and nut. 


25,217.—~—-ELECTRICAL LIGHTING : R. Echternicyer. 
—For minor installations, a spring and train of 
wheels drive a dynamo, which is set in parallel 
circuit with a secondary battery. The dynamo is 
started by closing a switch, whereupon an electro- 
magnet attracts a rod from the action of a spring, 
and releases a stop-pin upon a wheel. The rod 
drops into the pin’s path, and stops the dynamo, 
when the magnet circuit is broken. 


25,218.—GULLEY TRAPS; AND GRATINGS : 
F. G. S. Ham, W. E. Baker, & C. M. Samson, — 
In order to leave a water-way, the grating is 
pivotted nearer than is customary to the middle of 
the opening ; the water is deflected by a plate into 
a chamber, whence it overflows into another 
chamber having a bell-siphon, which is fitted with 
a flange luted to the trap's bottom, and has a handle 
upon its bell, so that it may be easily removed. 
For traps made of earthenware, the detlecting- 
plate is formed in the body of the trap. 

25, 200.— AN INSTANTANEOUS-GRIP VICE: D. Е. 
Dowey,—The adjusting screw is journalled in the 
movable jaw upon the slide, to which is fixed a 
wedge for engagement with the nut’s sloped lower 
face, whilst the nut’s upper face has teeth that 
engage with a range of teeth upon the vice's fixed 
part. When the screw is turned backwards, the 
teeth become disengaged and the slide moves freely; 
but when the screw is reversed, the teeth engage 
and the work is gripped. 
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25,267.—ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH CIRCLES OF | shank has been driven into the wall as far as its 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS: F. C. Fergusson.—The | flange will allow, the hook (or ring or knob) is pulled 


inventor's purpose is to dispense with the corrections 
for horizontal distance, linear altitude, &c., in the 
use of surveying instruments employed with a staff 
for levelling and so on, which corrections are 
commonly necessary when a staff is sighted at an 
angle other than 9o deg. with the telescope's axis ; 
the circle is graduated to one-half of its circumfer- 
ence in angles, being read by means of a vernier 
upon fixed horizontal arms, which are secured to 
the stand; the other half—to be read from the 
vernier's central arrow—is graduated in tangents 
upon four octants, the line of graduation, divided 
into one hundred parts, is put at a distance equal to 
its own length from the centre from which radial 
línes are set out tothe divisions, whilst the circle is 
marked by them as they cross it. In operation, a 
properly-divided staff is set up at a distant point, 
the telescope is levelled and directed, and is then 
turned through a certain number of the divisions ; 
then the horizontal distance is given by the product 
of the distance, which is intercepted upon the staff 
between the two lines of sight, and the constant of 
the instrument, divided by the number of divisions 
through which the telescope has been turned, the 
percentage of inclination also is given by the read- 
ing upon the circle; in the case of azimuth observa- 
tions—say for determining tbe latitude and depar- 
ture in setting off courses—an azimuth circle simi- 
larly marked is used, and the staff is held in a 
horizontal position. 

25.304.—ARTIFICIAL STONE, BY CASTING CE- 
MENT : KA. Koepp & Co.—In order that the cement 
may freely expand in the course of setting in the 
mould much of the water is removed by suction 
before the mass begins to set, holes are made in the 
core, mould, &c., and a vacuum of from 4o to 
50 cm. is produced with an air-pump or with water 
or steam jets. The suction may also be induced by 
the use of a porous base made of gypsum, sponge, 
some tufaceous stone, or porous carbon, for the 
mould, covered with a finely-meshed web. 

25,305.—A COATING FOR MOULDS: H. Stanning 
ала Т. Aldcroft.—A composition for coating moulds 
is made of asbestos four-fifths, washing soda one- 
tenth, and clay one-tenth (by weight in each 
instance). For green sand moulding it should be 
used in a powdered state, but in a liquid state for 
dry sand moulding. 

25,316.—STOVES : А. Lacolle.—At the lower part 
of the cylindrical grate is fitted another grate, under 
which are two screws whose threads project through 
the grate bars and have recesses, the fire can be 
stirred and clinkers be cleared away from the bars 
by turning the handles, at the sides, of the screws ; 
by disengaging two hooks and removing the screws, 
tbe whole grate may be released. Above the grate 
is a washer which serves to sustain the lining of fire 
bricks having projecting and re-entering parts which 
form circulating flues, and on their top is a fireclay 
dome fitted with a door—to be opened with rods 
and handles— which shuts a funnel-shaped receiver 
for the fuel. 

25,323.— PACKING FOR PIPE JOINTS: P. Hulburd. 
—The device, which is intended for Hanged and 
other pipe' joints, consists of a copper or other 
packing ring, which has another ring of tin-plate 
that rests against the bolts and so keeps the pipe's 
bore and the ring in the alignment desired. 

25,335. — METHOD OF HEATING DWELLINGS, 
ROOMS, HALLS, &c.: Т. Scotland.—The heating- 
medium is caused to circulate through hollow metal 
wall-skirting or tubes. The skirting may consist of 
a single tube, or it may be formed in parts ; for 
heating by means of warm air, tubes can be fitted 
in the skirting, through which air enters the building 
from a shaft. 

25,352.—SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR CAGES, LIFTS, 
AND HOISTS : F. Morgan.—Upon a breakage of the 
hoisting-rope, a lever which is fastened on to the 
hook causes a spring-rod to turn two eccentrics, in 
order that their serrations may engage with the 
guide-rods, and so arrest the cage's fall; levers 
upon the shaft of the spring-rod are moved by stops 
fixed at the well’s top and bottom, and thereby free 
the serrations from the guide-rods when the lift is 
either at rest or being suspended. 

25,384.— APPARATUS FOR USE WITH CRANES : T. 
Whitaker.—Instead of the common spur gearing for 
effecting the slewing motion, the inventor devises a 
large and a small pulley, around which are wound 
two ropes in opposed directions, the ropes being 
secured to springs, and he claims that shocks upon 
stoppage of the crane will thereby be obviated, 

25,523.--САХ5 FOR PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS, 
&c.: R. А. Matthews.—The cans are made of two 

rts soft-soldered together ; upon the lower part’s 
upper edge are attached ears for a small handle of 
wire which is arranged to fall upon the outside or 
to rest within the lower part into which the upper 
rt is socketed ; when the can is empty its two 
arts are taken asunder, the upper part with its 
k serves as a funnel, and may be used, when 
де ес with a strainer, whilst the lower portion 
ihe сап may be used аз a paint kettle, and for 
similar yal с Hooks, &., To WALLS, 

25,535- &c : L. Barlow.—To take the place ої 
CHI ary screw or nail that will not hold is con- 
an ordinary hose shank freely fits within a split 

1 ed a hook, W 2 
triv ded with a Hange, and having a cone- 


tube. fart which ends in a screw. When the 
8 


THE BUILDER. 


March 26.— By Messrs. KEMSLEY. 
Ilford, F a block of building 


away, 30 that its cone spreads out the split tube and land, 


thereby forms strips which bear against the wall's 
remoter side. 

25,683.—VENTILATING GULLEY TRAPS: E. А. 
Grecn.—The gulley trap, which takes both internal 
and external waste pipes, is built into the wall’s face ; 
a dip-plate, in which the seal is formed, has an 
opening, for purposes of inspection, closed with two 
covers having a clay lute between them ; a vertically 
hinged grid provides for ventilation of the trap. In 
the case of a ventilating wall-box fer drains and 
manholes, access to the drain is gained by means of 
a sliding cover arranged at the level of the pave- 


By ALFRED RICHARDS, 
Enfield.—Bush Hill, Bush Hill Cottage, and 14 
55 E ТЕК 8 
Highgate.—2, South-grove, f., т. 38/............. 
By ROBINS, GORE, & MERCER. 
E Blantyre-st., u. t. 634 yrs, E. T. 1|, 
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March 27. — By DRBENUAM, TEwsos, & Co. 
Mary lebone.—27, Duke-st., f., т. S I... 
29 and зо, Molyneux-st., f., r. 844 ............ 
Knightsbridge.— 17, Hill-st., u.t. 39 yrs, gr. 
71. 78., r. bol 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Basil Champneys оп 
“ Hints on the Study of Planning of Collegiate Buildings.” 


7 


drogen.” g p.m. 


Institution o, 
Porter on “А Comparison of Railwa 
their Working Loads. 


8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Mecting).— 


Mr. H. E. Wimperis on “ Experiments оп Struts With and 


Without Lateral Loading." 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7. 


Architectural Association.—Fifth spring visit, to Lord 
Windsor's house at the corner of Park-street and Mount- 
Wade, architect. 


street, Park-lane, W. Mr. F. B. 
2.30 p.m 


Royal Institution.—Lord Rayleigh on “Polarised 


Light," VI. 


.m. 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—(1) Visit to 
.m. (2) Monthly meeting, 


St. Saviour's, Southwark. 3 
Mr. W. F. Sweett on Air-tighe Case Making." 6 p.m. 


Sanitary {Inspectors Association.—Paper by Dr. G. M. 
Lowe, M. D., on Damp Houses Causes and Effects.” 


6 p.m. 
Edinburgh | Architectural | Association.—Visit to (т) 


Balvaird Castle. (2) Edenshead (formerly Pitlochy). 


MONDAY, APRIL 9. 


Royal Institute of British Avrchitects.— Adjourned 


discussion on“ Ancient Lights." 8 p.m. 


Bristol Society of Architects. Annual General Meeting. 


8 p.m. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—7.30 p.m. 
Dundee Institute of Arrhitecture. Visit to Glasgow! 


TUESDAY, APRIL то. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be read 
and discussed : 1. “Тһе Development of the Manufacture 
and Use of Rails in Great Britain," by Sir Lowthian Bell, 
Bart. ; 2. “Тһе Wear of Steel Rails in Tunnels," by Mr. 
Thomas Andrews, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.—Annual 
meeting : election of officers, &c. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11. 


, Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Examination and 
literary committee at 2.30 p.m. General purposes and 
finance committee at 3.30 p.m. Election committee at 
5 p.m. Members’ sessional meeting at у p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Architectural Crafts- 
men's Society.—Mr. Т. Fraser on Principles of 
Practica! Design." 8 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES ОЕ PROPEhTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 19.—By J. Влугу and DOUGLAS YOUNG & 
Co. (at Margate). 
Margate, Kent.— Northdown-rd., Cedar Lodge, f. 


80 
March 22.— By Cores & Со. (on Premises). xi 


30 p.m. 
Royal Institution. Professor Dewar on Solid Hy- 


Junior Engineers.—Mr. Eustace W. 
Bridge Structures 
of Moderate Dimensions and of Methods of Determining 


Paddington.—23, St. Mary's ter., u. t. 39 yrs., f. f. 
12]. // d destosts 
Battersea.— 10, Victoria - rd., u. t. 74 yrs, g. t. 
Ел”. ОРЕГОН ТАТ 
Acton.—Avenue-gardens, Strathray and West- 
bury, u. t. 815 yrs., g. T. 214., т. 1094. 
By Соскетт & HENDERSON. 
Dalston.—8, Gayhurst-rd., u. t. 46 yrs., f. T. Sh, r. 
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4L, r. 704... .... 
93) Forer d 


Old Kent · rd.—37 to 46, Amery s-pl., and 23 to 6j 
(odd), Касае в. also l. g. T. 39^, ut 5! 
yrs., g. T. 132 nemen 

Penge.—Anerley Park, Blake wood, f., f. 100... . 

By Harman Bros. 

Plaistow.—2a, 4 to 12 (even), Upperrd.,f. ...... 

Clapton.— 271, Evering-rd., u. t. 76 yrs. f. f. 94 .. 

Hornsey.—40, Frobisher-rd., u. t. 96 yrs, E. r. 74, 


By Hunter & HUNTER. | 

Shepherd's Bush.—25 and 30, St. Stephen vav., 

u.t. 53] YTS., g. r. 185, r. 614 . . . . 
Slough, Bucks.—a2, 24, 34, and 36, Mackenztest,, 

u. t. 78] yrs., g. r. 40l, Т. 1534 ; 
Ealing.— 20, 33, and 35, Windsor-rd., u. t. 5 ут, 

g. T. 204. 108., r. 1356. 
South Kensington. — 14, Pelham- pl., u t. 13 уг, 
jid By Mark LIELL & Sox. 
Battersea. —6 and 8, Aliwal-rd., u. t. 84 yrs. BT 


"^ae o5 cott et 


Stratford. 1 7, 19, 21, and 23, Great Eastern-rd.,f. 
го to 30 (even), Salway-rd., ...... 
Millwall.—56 and 58, Manilla-st., f. 
Limehouse.—37 and 39, Eastfeld-st., f........-- 
6, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 13; Elsa-st., I. 
57» 59, 83 to 99 (odd), Elsa-st., f...... . 
Stepney.—1 to 8, Causeway-court, | BRE 5 
St. George's East.—89 to 95 (odd), Cable s. f. f. 
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21. . 
N —Southwell Grove, four plots of 
land, fn! Eth 


ЕЕЕ 
................ 


4.40... 


rs., g. T. nil — Ө 
amen cui, Eton-pl., with yard and stab 
adjoining, u. t. 451 and 524 yrs. £T. shes 2 

3 and 4, Eton Mews West, u. t. 52] yrs. g. . nil 
r. 60 ..... 


“Бу Ғароввіск WARMAN. 
Stamford Hill.—62, Amhurst-pk., u. C 79: ут. 


. 
........ 
.“....ша:-............... 


.... 
MP жеке 


r. 124, 125., Т. . : d 
Muswell НП. Barnard s Hil, West View, ut 
„ g. T. 64. 105., r. 38... .. . , g 
Gamay г, Marquess-rd., u. t. 46 yrs f. . &, 
ел; Ө. seene „ rt 
Ногпвеу.-15, Raleigh-rd., u- t. 83 JTS, ЁТ. 64. 105., 
By SCHOFIELD, Evans, & Co. (at Mason $ 

Hall Tavern). TET. 

Pimlico.— Sutherland.st., ** White Ferry 

p.-b., u. t. 38 yrs., Er. 14, г. 150. 


Bayswater.— 79, Kensington Gardens -sq., u. t. 55 Wandsworth.—35, Cicada · rd., u. i. 90 JS, zr. 70, 


YTS., g. r. 25l. e. r. 1407]. o 1,030 КЕБЕ ЕСЕ. 

y Stimson & Sons. i Ы и 28.— By BARKER & SON. 
Peckham.—62, 64, and 66, Gordon-rd., r. 1,120 | Leytonstone.—518 and 522, High- rd., u. l. 71 Y» 
Greenwich. — ao, 22! апа 36, reenwich-rd., f..... 1,140 g.r. 12l i r. 544. TI о ee ылы а 
Be:mondsey.—1 50; Southwark Pk. - rd, ut 555 Ranleigh-rd., u. t. 91 yrs, g. T. , T- 1 

37 yrs., g. r. 54. 178., r. 45 IJ... o a rd., u.t L, g. T. 4. 4° 
16 and 78, Rouel-rd., u. t. 344 YTS., g. r. 8. 585 Bow: 35 5 s ы) p ) 22... 
y CouRTENAY, WELLS, & Co. (at Croydon). . 36 ve By C. H. BROWN. 
Mo A Augustine’s-av., &c., 20 building Pimlico. 6, Rutland-st., u. t. 25 YF, ЁТ. N., 
J%7 ЕРА а ARE 2,660 4 NUMEN D EE 
Ме а е, Surrey.—Goustone-rd., three plots of — E By Inman & Co. 4 
and, ................... :4........  ..... әт i rd., u.t. gr! 
Croydon.—3 and 5, Handcroft-rd., f. li. 0 Hampstead. 7. Garlinge rd a 794 пм 
31 and 32, Westfield-rd., f е 7 By С. ERNEST CLARKE. yi 
17 and 19, Pemdevonsrd., € ср 385 | Chingford. High-st., Vivian Lodge and Als 
Tottenham.—Clyde-rd., f.g.r. 314. тоѕ., reversion а Craig, u. t. 85 yrs, йг. 120, r. 10%%/4fꝙO 


Streatham.—87, Lewin - Td., f.. e.r. sol. 5 
Мар анон то and 84, Chestnut. av., f. ‘° и 
28 and 30, St. Mary’s-rd., f., r. 


810 


еее e 


LEERT алым 


7!ͤ y bua: set By C. & Н. WHITE. 
By Коквек, Price, & Furner. d Brixton.—9 to 17 (odd), Bredon-rd., u-t. 73 n 
Regent-st.— 58, Conduit-st., Corporation lease- р.ғ. 255,1. 1711. 1144. % 


46 and 48, Craston- rd., u. t. 76 yrs, g. f. 13: 
r. 687 » 


чо ә E Preces mure * 
aUud Mu але eL e Ue AIEO EEE S 


a ꝶͤũõr ое ае ев 
+, 
e tt м) 


Holloway.--83, Brecknock-rd., u. t. 41 yrs., g.r. 20 and 22, Trent-rd., u.t. 82 ут», RT i 
Sly €T. 524. S MR і ia d $00 ! ⁵ðV“ ашы 
7. „ College st., i. g. r. бой.) u. t. 25 By Юоссіл« vous Co. pti 
yb, 4 es e T inc қ :. The Mill Estate «ор; 
Priory-st., i.g.r. 142., u. t. 25 yrs., g. r. 24. D ; i d a ee aye tebe TET TM 


YES ИТ Ober is ve уызы 280 V in 8 vr. 
mre 042K nk шш,» ПОСЕТЕ enner-rd., f.g.r. 200, reversion in 7» } 

pace ten u. t. 34 yrs., g. r. nil. 200 | Plumstead, Kent, —Herbert' d. f.g.r. 290, rever 

Camden Town. — 14, да) and 24, Wellington-st., sion in 65 yr. -. T 
u. t. 114 yrs., g. T. 154. 158., r. 1014. .......... 430| Westdale- rd., f. g. r. 70. тох. reversion in 05 УТ 
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/ ⁰⁰ et aan E 11.250 


1,795 
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5 Vale-rd., f. g. r 5. 60ʃ., reversion in 


/ Gee CS ioa Оя 1,250 
ocker to 79 (odd), The Chase, u. t. 683 Ут», 
ro Je 8 2,395 
n т --25 and 27, Harling-st., u.t. 57 yrs. s 
JJ y 355 
y Влісн & BALCH (at Camden Town). 
НоШомау.--58, Langdon-rd., u. t. 77 yrs, g. r. 
)))) ere е өзе seers sac 170 
129, Elthorne- rd., u. t. 67 yrs., g. r. 74., e. r. 384... 330 
he 72 — M Preston-st., u.t. 48 yrs., g. r. 
Fe CCC 270 
Nu 274 & Sons (оп the тешне 
—66, Eccleston-rd., f., e.r. 2 DE 320 
m d 29.—By BRowETT & aT 
(ande i Mumford-court, u.t. 7 yrs, g.r. 
GOL, Т. 280/................................. 920 
Newington Causeway. Avonmouth.st., &c., i. g. r. 
1584, 28., u. t. то YTS., g. r. 100 lil. 275 
Islington. Essex · rd., &c., 1g. r. 1514. 55. u. t. 
18} yrs, g. r. VV⸗ . ор 140 
Camden Town. — 142 and 144, Bayham-st., also 
I. g. 7 221. 6s., u. t. sd yrs., g. T. 122. 18s. 365 
38 aad 99 , Randolph- -st., u. t. 53] yrs., 8.7.142, E 
ТЕПТЕ aea OX Tad Ea A Sd PR 25 
By FULLER, Horsey, Sons, & CASSELL. 
Lambeth.—Belvedere-rd., Canterbu Wharf, 
area 25,870 ft. beneficial lease for 23 YTS., 
ЕУ ОЕТ ox oni Те 3,400 
Ву HERRING, Son, & Daw. 
we pn irby-st., fg.r. 1804, reversion in 
РРО ЕЕЕ 5 5,750 
ciy ol London. Fenchurch. -bldgs., f.g.r. 10g7., 
reversion in By hoe: жалақ NA 31300 
ORTON LEDGER. 
Oxford-st. E $6, James-st., f., r. 1604....... 4,185 
MUSKETT & Sons 
Muswell Hill. X МеГа “Venlo, u. t. 07 yrs., 
r 11/, 118., ет. ö ese e Edo a 665 
reen.—49, Acacia-rd., u. t. 63 yrs., g. r. 52, 
Oe 5555555555555 210 
Horns .—1, Myddleton-rd., f., 7. 236 le Eaa 475 
39, Hornsey Park-rd., f., et. 3 m — 390 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & 3 
Regent-st., то and 11, Marshall -st., u. t. 15 yrs., 
TALI э... E E ES 550 
Highbury. К, Highbury New Park, ut 494 
S DT Pr 1,000 
Holloway.—102A and 1044, Tufnell Park- rd., u.t. 
64 yrs., g. r. 204, е.т.125/................... ,525 
69 and 71, Campbell-rd., „ 550 
City-rd.—8, Pickard- st., u. t. 28 yrs., g. r. s. 165., 
er. sol. rmm 350 
Tottenham, —268 and 270, St. Ann's-rd., u. t. бо 
VIS., 8. T. 87. .. .68%%6%6% ее». rer ie © геге «е». .. 415 
Ву Stimson & Sons. 
Muswell Hill.—6, Colney Hatch Lane, and 1a. 
OP RIP m 3,000 
New Cross.—7, New Cross-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 
62. 25., r. 404. “ееввеевгвегееееееееееее. ә.... 295 
Croydon.—Dominion-rd. даро of building land, f. 450 
By FuLLER, Moon, & ULLER (at Croydon). 
ovdon.—16, Selhurst-rd. and 227, Gloucester- 
rd., бт. go DEA alee dss aa КЕЕ Puis 
55 and 57, Parson's ? 1 1. 3 N 75 
56 and 58, Clarendon-rd., f. ... А MCA 800 
91 to 101 (odd) Windmill- m FFC 1340 
1 and a, Streatley Villas, f., r. S 845 
3o. — By C. RAWLEY, ROSS, & Co. 
Kensin i —14, Horbury-cres., f., r. 95% ...... 1720 
78 9, Melrose- ter., u.t. 76 yrs., g. T. 127, r. 
%%% ! 930 
Shepherd 5 frs ТЫЯ „дееп Park-rd., u.t. 
T. 204. ................... 290 
Acton xi Hill 36, quls rd u.t. 98 ye a gr, 
7l. 105., er. 155 FC 350 
y MAPLE & Co. 
Hampstead · road. — 22, 23, and 24, Rutland -st., 
u. t. түнт 134. 105., т. 1712. LOS ...... 2,055 
ORRIS & HADLEY. 
"e End —Oxfordat., i.g.r. 49l, u. t. 9 yrs., E. r. 
VV 240 
. 362, u. t. 13 yrs., g. r. 184. тоб. 165 
Contractions "E im these lists. F. g. r. ſor 1 d 


сеа, ШЕ for copyhold ; 


unid-rent ; 
S leasehold ; e.r. fot 


чы rental; u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for ge st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
yl par pl. for p ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
— жал саға pe 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS : 
WOOD.“ 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
Whi & s.d. s. d. 
te Sea : first yellow deals. 17 10 о 23 о 0 
Second do . . 16 о 0 17 10 0 
Third do. ..... %.4.в%-%...».... 13 O O 1410 0 
ER ы, 308., and 138. less res- 
Мело: ү: би yellow deals... 15 о о 1710 0 
and sx ies less respec 12 IO 0 13 10 о 
— ші respec» 
Petersburg, white deals 12 00 I 
ее см دت‎ о е m» 4 10 09 
Do. white battens ... ee. 010 О II ОО 
Rin, white deals .... TON e. IO О О II о О 
Swedish mixed yellow deals es» 1000 21 о о 
Р * „eee өс «о 14 о о 27 о о 
ourth OO «2«099009050€602020 12 IO О 13 10 0 
Fifth do. ..........—........ 11 Û0 о 1210 0 
жи ыза nt and 108. less 
Whitewood, 1 ATE Lake: 
innish unsorted ow deals .... 11 о о 11 10 o 
d 5s. less respec- 
Whitewood, $ to 10 per cent. less. 
N ‘second yellow battens. Boo 8 10 0 
F. do. Qa эле о. 08 6000060 зовово OD 7 15 о 8 о 0 
ourth do, оосо ۰۰ € os «а am مہ کت مه‎ 7 10 0 715 0 
Whitewood, ros, less. 
rs Gowa Deck deals, per 
220% „ „„ „„ „„ ое о 296 „63 „ . о 15 о Y 5 o 
Brack 996202 *.60*90069069 6.0 as 4.090 0 12 0 1 о о 


Prices 
ended in the docks. Ten per cent., 


in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 


named are for the wood as imported and 
approximately, should 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Ж s.d. 
этак Fiss deals, &c., per 
1st, Bright and Dry a1 о о 
" 92 e ee 1 0 о 
sizes 16 о о 
— i Br хр ка I1 о O 
313605 10 о о 
ah i Prints . 8100 
оо 
: ofiments = = o о 
St Lawrence Spruce d 
1 10 10 0 
^ » ew» ма مہ مہ‎ өю oo эз 015 0 
rore " m os eo ed 06 өз өз 9 о 9 
ourth әегевееегеоегееее 9 о 0 
o erf баз, 
variar proce Seals, 
New Br battens, and f а $ 68 
ts, ourths .. 9 o o 
United States puch piae раша азе 
Boards, per square 11 © 0 
per square 
1 by 6j and 7ta. зи 12 11 О 
" me 0.0 10 6 
1 by 6) and 7 ln. 1st v == 10 о 
m * n to 9 e 
" ” Pu. ағ 2 o 
o 
3 Ûy а уш h mad pelos 7 9 
7 
2 by 6j and 7 in. s "yellow and 
454 , tongued, and T 
and 7 in. snd yellow and 
4 1572 2 тт 7 6 
by 6j and 7 in. rst w and 
white (ditto)............ 6 6 
Nou i ЛУ 
Gitte, ee 
5% 
sd quality at 15 per cent. less than 
Dans and месі Fe 
Best alice — — AE 18 Ө 
Good mi and Second...... 3 5 o 
Common ing 390 
„байа, сеге onto ee se eset no 3 о 4 
wedish and Norwegian .- 3 10 
Baltie Oak тава 
Danag and Stettin—Large...... 315 ? 
0 3 0 
Oneber T per 
F 5 00 
Oak эе 08 9 9 о.о «ID Gu оо OUO саз Ce 9.0 о 9 مھ‎ 4 15 о 
Кіт эе ә 990900000 «ев ©. олоо „% € مد‎ 4 5 о 
Ash „ ө о „ 000000 ME 9.0900 0 0 „% OS ее 3 IO O 
Birch "nswick Ac, Birch шш 3 7 6 
New Brunswick, & wee 3 5 О 
American Pick Pine Timber (use 317 6 
cu 
& Du tch) 3 10 o 
Sa бо e M, 2 15 о 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
Petersburg 4 O 0 
Riga and ... 410 0 
Norway Poles, per See. 901 
Oak Meme}, Crows P mille fall size pipe 
wn э-ееееееесвсотовоеое 220 [*] о 
-““.ә.еееооезеоевввее 100 оо 
оозоооьов e$ sa ss ое саса ee 16 о о 
Bosnie ышы Barrel ( 28 o o 
United States, Pipe ............ 3710 0 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double : 
„ 0.9 09-8909 лоор о 008009" е 30 0 
Indian Teake ата un рег load 11 IO O 
ae / pe ER o o о 
ogan oot su — 
Hooluren cargo e аке S9 о о 4} 
Ni do... .. 0 04 
Tabasco, do О O 4 
Mexican, do. оо 00 6.9 4409 00 000068 0-0 о о 3 
anama, о. % 0s 0208000088 0 6 ее б о о 
African, doo O 0 3 
Cuba, 0 @eenoe @2e 08 %% e226 FS d [2] о 6 
St. Do: i Ф096 en (E * 6 €.0 Of о о 5 
По. Сш (оой .... 009 
Walnut, American Cori) edit озо 
Do. do. (planks and ).. озо 
Italian „„ o o 3 
Black S о ое 6 о о 
Satin Walnut оқа) foot cube.. o I o 
е lanki and boards) o 1 9 
Sequoia (Califo nian aen per 
OOt cudeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee оное O 1 9 
Whitewood, American ..... (logs) o I 4 
an 
с И boards).. о 1 9 
кеге coe " " d: oe M : 5 
pine 
ТКТ E о а 3 
arrah “"ееееегеееееегееегее planks [*] 2 о 
е spars fresh 
large @ean esas eeet 9500090620299 о о 5 о 
арсен со spars, ondinacy to fic. 0 3 o 
Degame pars... ep oa +e e» [*] 0 
METALS. 
mon We in Scotland ......ton 315 6 
Welsh, in London ........ 9 o o 
Do. ‘de at works in Wales. e. 810 0 
Do. Sta- ordshire in London. 2. .9 15 Ө 
CoprrER— British cake and ingot .. 8110 o 
Rest selected еее 00999096 к... 82 10 о 
Sheets, strong €. € e 9 6.9 86 о о 
Chili b.. 78 I10 O 
YELLOW METAL .............. 
LEAD—Pig 
ish гооо воов LE EE EEE S E] .. ton 16 12 6 
English сот. Вгадаз р rS 16 17 6 
eet 
and upwards .. м. рег sq. ft 18 10 о 
Fife e 19 о о 
Zmc— Еп lish sheet .........0 26 Іо Q 
Vieille Montagne .. 28 10 0 
Spelle .. 2112 6 
Tin—Straits Qs өеееееөееееееетете ^ 138 5 o 
Australian .................. . 138 5 o 
English Ingots ................ 143 О 0 
SL 06.9 0.0 ем о.е OCS 90 CF 066 6 6 ог өс о о о 
Billiton ax a» “- aD ою ده‎ о.о эз өзе UD о 0 о 


ь 4+ ль ә оо Wa ы ш Wr 


оло War 


009000000000000 


оо 
омодоалмооооово0о0о0 


ооороо 


омоодо оо 


* 
“(ы N 
4. о 


ч 


мынъ ы 


Lal - 
00000-30000 


оооо 00000000 


оо ооооо о о © осоооооо O 


оо o000000 


^ 
ub س‎ 


о сом оош мч OUD 
* 


оо ооосооооо ооо o % оо 


осооосоооо 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 Oz. tir - ч per ft. delivered. 

99 27 ſourths е » » 

21 02. thirds ............... ... 24. » » 

” 95 fourth 22d. Т ” 

26 oz. thirds ceeccosoticst92 .... 4d. 97 

әкі lourthks ee ox 34. „ íì 

32 oz. thirds ............... ... Sd. i, ғ 

99 99 ourths .«ғвө..ш.әевев«е» .... 4 . ve 9? 

Fluted sheet, 15 07. ............ la. 97 ІД 

FT] „э 21), «e. . d. 95 Т) 
OILS, «сс. 

Raw Linseed Ой in pipes, per ton.. боо ооо 

"n » „ in ‚ per gal o 2 4 ооо 
Boiled ,, » іп pipes, perton.. 28 10 O © о o 

Т ” » іп drums, per gal. озб ооо 
Tar—Stockholm............barel 1 6 6 о о о 

Archangel..........-. ce eee eoo 1 о o о о о 
Turpentine, in barrels, percwt. .. 220 ооо 

T in drums, per gal. .... 03 4 о о о 

Genuine Ground English White 

Lead .......... a eS 25100 о о о 
Red Leal кие 220° о ө о 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt. оз о еее 


BRICKS, &c. 

$. d. Ф . . 
Hard Stocks .... 30 o per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles ........ 
Smooth Bright 


” ” 


„ 6 "222 


Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 

Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks . 

Best White Glazed 
Stretchers...... 


оооосоооо оа 


Double Headers.. 
Best Dip Salt 
Glazed Stretchers 


and Headers 
Que and Bull. 
2... 280 
Double Headers.. 


[^] ” 


240 " 
о 


о рег thousand at railway дерді. 


Thames and Pit Sand Vs 
Thames Ballast ....... 
Best гос m: 1 EESTI 5 рег ‘ton 
Best Groun ue Lias Lime.. 23 
NoTE.—The cement and lime осада "of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ......... 128. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire- clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depót. 


oo 


Ancaster in blocks .... 
Bath 


pp ecce 
П “.... 


Grinshill 
Brown Portlandin blocks 


рал Рае 


Red Mansfield 
Hard York 

Hard York 6 in. ' sawn both sides 

dings, to sizes 

(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 то) 
3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 
3 in. self-faced Ditto 


SLATES. 


Ж s.d. 
11 5 oper 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
10 15 0 
6 26 


وتن 
ы‏ 


s, d. A 
per it. super. 

і at rly. дерді. 
p 3) 

,» 
з 


I 3 » 
ўз о 9 n 
in. in. 
20X ro best blue Bangor.. 
t seconds ” Т 
n 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc . 1018 o 
16x 8 6 oo 
20 X 10 best Eureka "un- 
fading green..... 11 2 6 
16x 8 ” " 6150 
20X10 Permanent green 
and Sedan green 10 оо 


5126 
TILES. 


Best plain red roofing de 


s. d. 
542 6 per 1,000 at rly. дерді. 


ір and valley Шев.. 3 6 рег doz. j T 
Best Broseley tiles ........ . 47 6 per 1,000 n - 
Hip and valley tiles.. 4 © per doz, o d 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. & W. R.—(Amounts should have been stated.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot unaertake to return rejected communi: 
cations. 

M nr de or V mere N items 
which have n duplicated for other journ 
DESIRED. д j pre 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses, 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily im ly its acceptance, 

All communications re fay and artistic 
matters should be addressed "id Tk EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLIS SHER and 
sot to the Editor. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not inoluded in this List, see previous issues.) 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. br * 
* Borough Asylum ееведбееевобеегеоевебеееегевеевеее 125211141141 157547) г... Cardiff Corporation .еебебееегевевегетеееее Not BUR oi ũ elt алдарын; 404ее ТМГ ЕТІТІТІІ $0549 April n 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &., Supplied by bedaine ип 
Steel Gasholder, Же. ............................................... ‚| Ilminster Gas Company ............... neer, Gas Offices, Ilminster .............................................. April 10 
House and Shop, Griffithstown, Pontypool ............... . T. Williams, Belmont, Victoria-road, Pontypool ............. — 0 
Alterations to Dispensary, 52, Charles-street ............ Cardiff Guardians ................. ,.--| E. Seward, Architect, Queen's Chambers, Cardin қалалы --| de 
Six Houses, Wigton-road, Carlisle... сабады . „ rr 0 | A. W. Johnston, Architect, 81, Castle-street, Carlisle. .. . da 
Pipe Sewers, Bedli JJ! ͤ K Bedlingtonshire U. D. ............... Cuthbert Brown, Bedlington............ ......... e 8 do. 
Road Metal .............. ————— Durham R.D.C. .................. ӨСІНЕ G. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Offices.......... Puis in aides біб do. 
Granite, Slag, Фе. ....................................... КЕРЕМЕТ Bly (Cambs.) R.D.C......................| А. D. Ennals, Surveyor, Lynn-road, EI . ... . . . . . . . . . . do. 
Paving Wor Bighfield-road, Pendleton.................. Salford Corporation..................... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. do, 
Road Works, heliffe-road ............... батушы € .....| Batley Town Council... Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Вайеу................................... ! do, 
Road Works, Cornwall-road ................ DN . . Bedford U.S.A. .............. — Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ...... ————— Á— (al 
‘Drainage Works, &c., Kempston-road ............. Te do. J. Lund, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bedford. .. ...... . 40. 
Warehouse, Stabling, &c., William- street, Bury. O. * | D. Hardman, Architect, Agur- street, Bury. . . .. ... . . . ., ж 
Water Vans and Slop Carts........... ——— Plumstead Veatry................... .....| Engineer, Maxey-road Plumstead ....... лынан аны e April 11 
Building Works at Cemetery .................................... Farnham Burial Board ....... et 8. Stapley, Architect, West-street, Farnham . . . . . . ... da 
Building Work, Black Swan Inn, Alnwick  ............... Alnwick Brewery Co., 144. ......... M. Temple Wilson, Architect, Aln wick... .. ...... ... ..... .... ...... 0a. 
Widening Bridge, &c., nr. Stockbridge, Westmorland) | . ........ County Surveyor, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal .................. nit do 
Wall, Palisading, &c., Railway Crescent, Bridling toon 545% Charles Gray, Town Hall, Bridlington . . . . . . .. ..... ...... do 
Making-up George-street, Blackhill, co. Durham ...... eas 3 J. Dixon, Surveyor, Bank PM Shotley Bridge .................. | do. 
Pipe Sewers (1,000 yards), Kneller-road, &c................ Twickenham U.D.C...................... F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall................. e do. 
Road Works, Blakenall............ САИ НЕТ» -| Walsall Согрогайоп,.................... осори Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall .......................... do. 
Paving Works, Church-street .................................... Heckmondwike U.D.C. ...............| J. Saville, Surveyor, Oldfield-lane, Heckmondwike .................... do. 
Alterations to Infirmary ......................... o Cannock (Staffs.) Guardians .........| A. Veall, Architect, Darl n-street, Wolverhampton ............ do. 
Water Mains ................. ыы ашы FCC Skipton U.D.C. ................ ЕТ" . .. J. Mallinson, Town Hall, Skipton . . . . . . . . . . . . . f. · . do. 
Timber, & "MEER FCC „| Great Yarmouth U.8.A. ...............| J. W. Cockrill, Civil eer, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall... de 
Road Widening, &c., William-street, Ystrad ........... ‚| Rhondda U. D. C. . .. . . ... . W. J. Jones, Surveyor, uncil Offices, Pentre, B.8.0., Glam....... do. 
uri ——————— Vioc AR RV wet Plumstead Vestry .... ................... Engineer, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road Plumstead.............. "—— AO. 
*Wood Paving Works .................... ао за лыш ОРНАТ Hammersmith Уевёту.................. Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith ............. 5 | do. 
Additions, &., to Farm Bldgs., Laes, Arbuthnott, N.B. . . . " А. W. Kinnear, Stonehaven, Aberdeenshire , . EU 
Two Houses, &c., Racecommon-road, Barnsley . Wade & Turner, Architects, 10, Pitt-street, Barnaley................. | d. 
Additions to Business Premises, Sunbridge-road, &c.,| Bradford Prov. Indus. Soc. Ltd. ...| Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Manchester-road, Bradford ............ do. 
Nurses’ Home at Workhouse ................... e ‚| Kettering Guardians .................. Gotch & Saunders, Architects, Bank Chambers, Kettering do. 
Foótbridge, Llantarnam .................................... . .. .. Pontypool, &c., U.D.C. ............... R. Matthews, Surveyor, Cemetery House, Llantarnam .............. do. 
Warehouse, &c., Blackwood-grove, Halifax ...... жанар FT Wed: M. Hall, Architect, 29, No „ Halifax..................... NUES da 
Road Works, Kintyre, N.B “..ша-шшееесеее ФФе8ееве00е0006е4еес esso е00000 00000 Јав. Lothian, Dist ct Clerk, pbeltown... ТІТІТЕГІГІШДІТІГІІГІДІ ee фо, 
Building Work near Churston Ferrers........................ Totnes R.D.C................. дабы S. 8. Rendle, Surveyor, Stoke Gabriel, Devon... . . .. .... .. do, 
Cast-Iron Mains, &c., Brierfleld........................... .. Nelson Corporation ..................... А. Allan, Gas Engineer, Nelson . . . ..... . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. "E. 
Road Metal ...................... КЕЕ 3 .....| Wantage R. р.С............................ District Surveyor, East Isley, Berks. . . .. ...... | Aprili 
Extension of Market, Water-street ........ ТАСИР A Manchester Corporation............... с Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. . . . . . . . . .... .. .. . . | 
Cast-Iron Pipes, &c. (200 tons) ................................. Dundee Water Commissioners...... G. 8. Baxter, Engineer, 93, Commercíal-street, Dundee. do. 
Chapel, Seven Sisters, Neath ................. ER Бы ы» ы ы W. Williams, Architect, 63, Wind-street, Swansea . . . . . do. 
Chapel at Asylum, Castlebar, Ireland........................| Committee . E. К. Dixon, Civil Engineer, County Surveyor, Castlebar ... April Н 
Alterations to Manor House Inn, Shotley Bridge... . . . D. M. Spence, Architect, Ashmount, Shotley Bridge.. do. 
Limestone, &. . o Midsomer Norton U. D. CC.. Surveyor, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton, merset .............. April 16 
Roanne... Hoylake (Cheshire) U. D. C. T. Foster, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hoylake . . . . ...... ..... 
C. I. Pipes, Junctions, KC. e.. ... е... .. «| Shipetone-on-Stour R. D C............. J. E. Wilcox, Civil Engineer, Temple-row, Birmingham ........ „ do. 
Road Metal, жс. .............. e — нө Staffordshire County Council ...... J. Moncur, Surveyor, County Council Buildings, Stafford... | do. 
Bridge, Chewton, near Milton, Hants. ........ pur Lymington R. D.C. H. J. Weston, Civil Engineer, 24, Portland street, Southampton April 17 
Making-up Newton-street, and others ...... ens, Mansfield Corporation . БОГО) Surveyor, White Hart Chambers, Mansfeld ................. | do. 
Sewerage Works (Contract No. 2).............................. Portland U.D.C............................ E. J. Elford, Civil Engineer, New-road, Portland . . . . . өөө do. 
Theatre at Llandudno ................................. ЖООК Grand Theatre шарап, Ltd....... G. A. Humphreys, Architect, Llandudno . . . . . .... ... . „e h 
* Wharfage,Shoota, &c.,for Disposal of Road, &c., Refuse! St. Martin's-in-the-Fields Vestry... зигүетог St. Martin's Town Hall, Charing Cross-road .............. do, 
Vicarage, Lighteliffe, Halifax. . . .. . VVV J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Architects, Halifax... April 18 
Court m, House, &c., Lytham ............. mE Lancs. County Council.............. ....| H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston... . . MAS Disce do. 
Granite Kerbing, Cubes, York Paving, &с. .............. Rochester Corporation City Surveyor, Rochester . аралады барды ааа данын do. 
Additions, &c., to ea alee ROHR MasboroughEquitable Pioneers’Soc| Secretary, Masborough-street, Rotherham ............ nt d. 
Schools, near Mooncoin, Kilkenny ................. % ee Rev. P. Phelan, Mooncoin, Kilkenny. . . . . . ..... ... ...... "n 
«Parish Hall, Coalbrookdale ............................. FFT Herbert Hughes, Coalbrookdale ............. O n ана da 
Concrete Flags and Stone Coping ...................... —— Walthamstow U.D.C. .................. Surveyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow .............Ӛ.əӛ4---- .. ..... b. n 
‘Sorting Office, East Finchley .................................... Н.М. Office of Works .................. | Lee & Bons, 35, Craven-street, W. C. ...... ...... April 
Road Cuttings, Embankments, &c., Tenbury ....... .....| Worcester County Councll............ J. H. Garrett, Surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester .. ...... ..... em 
C.I. Storage Tank, &c., Green-lanes, Small Heath...... Birmingham Corporation wr Engineer, Kent-street, Birmingham ............ мк nen | April? 
Sen!!! sS e + | Norwood (Middlesex) School Bd...| 0. E. T. Lawrence, 22, Buckingham street, Adelphi, W. C. . Sa 
„Well and Bore Hole, &c., Pollington ........................ Goole U.D.C. .......... ß J. C. Meniss, Engineer, 264, Gresham House, Old Broad' t. EC. Аий 
Laundry Machinery at Workhouse ........................... Romford Union ........................... See Advertisement. .. . . . . . . . . .. . ыы . . f mau do. й 
„Electricity Supply Station . .. . .. . . . . . . Whitechapel Board of Works | Engineer, 16, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E...... April р 
*Nurses’ Home at 1пйгтагу....................................... Woolwich Union | C. W. Brooks, 68, Finsbury-pavement, E. C..... ...... iino April 
„Hospital and other Works, North Cheam..................| Croydon, &c.,Joint Hospital Board, Chart, Son, & Reading, Architects, Croydon . . . 9 April % 
Public Bl ³ À Winchester Corporation. See Advertisement.. . .. . . . . .... e ur балана Әнде April & 
*Taking-down and Re-building Bridge, Dedham ....... -| Essex and East Suffolk С.С. .........| See Advertisement.. . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . өл өле 6... April 2 
„Church, Lancaster-road, Notting Bill................ % a nr A C. J. Manor & Воп, 29, Great George-street, 8.М4......................... et 
Building Work at Gasworks, Granton.......... e Edinburgh Gas Commissioners...... W. R. Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh . .... April 
Sewerage Works ............. NO M а А per Aldershot U. D. C. . . . N. F. Dennis, Civil Engineer, 126, Victoria-road, Aldershot......... do. 
Steel Girder Bridge (300 feet in length), Edinburgh ...| Mid-Lothian County Council ...... | Johnstone & Rankine, 238, West George-street, Glasgow ............ do. 
“Sewage Farm, Straining Tanks, &с. ........................ Mountain Ash U.D.C. ..................| See Advertisement «FCC „„ So Мау | 
‘Brickwork Chimney Shaft ........ ROS —— Bermondsey Vestry ........ ..... | Town Hall, Spa-road, Bermondsey . . . . . .. .... .. .. . .. Мау H 
Tramway Rails... . . . I Wolverhampton Corporation ...... J. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. "——( . 
House сазои ата Allerton................. esen) Алл А E prake, Architeot, 142, Allerton-road, Ans deme Pu ME 
Seven Houses, Barnes ...........................................| esent e 5 n & Co., Surveyor, 2, Church. e, Barnes, Surrey ...... 
Auditions to School, London road, Bu НШІ. ийиб С. Botham, Architect, 20, Westatreet, Brighton suec chin ait do. 
Extension of Mart, Be „ arlisie.................., Messrs. R. Harrison & Воп ......... J. Graham, Architect, Bank-street, Carlisle . ...... ...... о 
Four Houses, A8UICIOTG .......................................| == ve enon G. He Ww -road Oo РТТ ЫЫЫ 
Two Houses, &с., Holmside, Chester-le-Street ..... . .. Mr. M. C. Beck — € | T. E. ens ANE Bani ^R 5.0. aii SS . da 
Building Work,St.Nicholas'Church,Newchurch,Lanes.]| —— ............ F. J. Hobson, Architect, Rawtenstall...........«... Mim" do. 
Fourteen Houses, Hotapur-street, &c., Heaton ......... | — | J. W. Dyson, Architect, 67, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ..... do. 
Mill, Irwell Bridge, Bury, Lancs. .............. RN Mr. W. Peers ............... 8 | D. Hardman, itect street, Bury ..... . . emn . % 
Three Houses, Bainbridge-road, Sedburgh, nr. Kendal! Mr. W. Bentley .......................... J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal ........ „ C do, 
Cookery Centre and Alteration of Offices .................. Shrewsbury School Board. | A. E. Lloyd-Oswell, Architect, Dana Chambers, Shrewsbury ..... do. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


| | 

Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | Salary. coo 

MORE ي‎ M C DM M Cd d 
itectural Assistant . . . . . . NER ! Bournemouth C i April ls 

* Architectural Assistant orporation ......... See Advertisement. . . .. . . . Ocoee 115 
„Building Inepector gi ER | nta UDC кы ͤ с 1301. per annum . 6. . 0 April !. 
egurveyors (Second) Assistant........... БЕТЕРІНШЕ esee Hanley Corporation.....................| SOL Haing to 1000. per aunum. . . TT OO E: 
«Clerk of Works .... ..... . ————————— Essex County Council .................. | 3i. 3s. per week ........ % NE ЗОВИ 


— — —— ͥꝓ —ͤ' — —— - 


E . POM x 
Those marked with an asterisk () are advertised in thie Nuanber. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. z. & xxl. Public Appointments, pp. ТҮЙ. Из. 4 D. 
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APRIL 7, 1900. ] 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this beading 
should be addressed to “Тһе Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
meats of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
$100, ca in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, 

*,* Next week communications for insertion under this 
heading must reach us sof later thas 70 a.m. оп Wednes- 
day, as, owing to the Easter holidays, we go to press a day 
earlier than usual. 


Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


AYLESBURY.—For the supply of flints and gravel, 
for the Rural District Council :— 


Flints (recommended for acceptance). 


; Cub. Per 
Parishes. Yards. Yard 
Aston Clinton 3. 
(Upper) — ..... James Dunton .... 100 4 3 
Aston. Clinton 
(Lower) .......... & W. Terry 180 « 10 
Aston Sandford .... Thomas Taylor 50 6 6 
ierton ............ Daniel Norris .. 35 6 3 
Buckland (Upper) .. Thomas Sills . 100 3 10 
, (Lower) LEN Terry . 150 5 11 
es . mas Sills...... 80 3 то 
Cuddington ........ Daniel Norris . 70 7 о 
Dinton ......... ... G. Н. Barvill . 200 6 5 
„W Daniel Norris . 150 6 5 
Drayton Beauchamp 
(Upper William Baker. 70 5 o 
Drayton Bean p 
(Lower) William Baker .... 140 $ 9 
Haddenham........ Thomas Taylor .. 250 6 6 
Hardwick ........ no. Sulston ...... 20 7 0 
Hartwell .......... no. Sulston ...... 20 5 9 
Hawndge ........ illam Baker. 150 3 9 
Quarrendon ........ ohn Sulston...... 8o 6 3 
Stoke Mandeville .. Joseph Franklin .. 109 5 4 
Stone niel Norris .... 100 6 a 
F Charles Miller .... 100 6 o 
Weston Turville J. & W. Terry .... 250 5 9 


No tender for flints has been received for the following 
parishes, viz :—Chearsley, so yds. ; Lower Winchenden, 
50 yds. ; and the Highways Committee recommend that 
30 tons у granite a pi per ton and 35 tons ai sd. 

ton procu or these parishes respecti rom 
Meis. Bassano & Co. ач 


Granite (recommended for acceptance). 

The Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Company, 
Narborough, near Leicester, 390 tons at 115. 4d. per ton, 
and 105 tons at 116. 3d. per ton, and 280 tons at 118. 1d. 
рег ton; George Cannon, зо, High-street, Aylesbury, 370 
tons at 115, 3d. рег toni erome Large, Linslade, 60 
tons at 115. 4d. per ton; W. Bassano & Co., Rowley Hall 

te Quarries, Staffs., 25 tons at 118. 5d. per ton, 6o 
tons at 118. 4d. per ton, збо at 11s. ad. per ton, a.d 20 tons 
at 115. per ton. 


BRYN (Wales).— For the execution of sewerage works for 
the Margam Urban District Council. Mr. J. Cox, sur- 


тө, 8 Talbot :— 
mes, P ohn Davis .. £1,420 о o 
lin, & Co.. £1,786 o o Mark Thomp- 
Thomas Jen- son, Briton 
kins ...... 1,710 o o] Ferry 1410 7 6 


Thomas Taylor 1,599 6 7 


CHELMSFORD.—For alterations and additions to the 
London and County Bank. Mr. Pertwee and Mr. 
Frank Whitmore, joint architects :— 


Brown & боп........ 5, F. John: 
H. Porter or Mast ee 


E i oss & Co. ........ 4.7 50 
Cie aN . 6,470 Bove & 8 1 Ar 4,689 
4 1s. 5, West * 4,56 
р: E , Chelmsford* 4,563 


COVENTRY.—For the supply of granite, Foleshill, for 

the Rural District Council O 572086, 

Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Company, Nar- 
borougb, near Leicester. 


Per ton broken. 


ра 
To be Chip- Unbroken 
delivered at 2} H 33 in. pings. stone. 
8. ° 5. а. $. . 5. d. 
Bedworth Railway Sta- 
ion 
ТОТО 7 O 6 o 56 
Ж Railway Station 7 4 7 то è 4 5 10 
hilton н . 74 71 5 4 5 10 
London tA North-Wes- 
tern Railway Sidin 
London Road, Coven: 
гу 
N . 7 4 7 to $ 4 5 10 
To be supplied from Enderby, Stoney Stanton, or 
Narborough. 


cus Abell, Hartshill granite quarries, near Ather- 


Rate or price per Unbroken 
ton, broken. stone, 
To be Chip- 
delivered at. 2 ш, 1} ш pings. s 
5. s d. s. 5. 
Longford Canal Wharf.. 6 з 63 43 4 9 
Little Heath Canal Wharf 6 з 6 3 43 49 
owe Rridge Canal 
wat %......... 6 6 66 46 50 
yken Canal Bridge... 6 6 66 46 50 
Stoke Heath Canal 
КЕРЕКУ: 63 43 49 
To be supplied from Hartshill. 


DARTFORD (Kent).—For the erection of the Joyce 
teen Hospital (first section), for the Metropolitan Asylums 
nile Messrs. А. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leaden- 
“st. Quantities by Mr. W. T. Farthing :— 
Co. eli, & Charles Wall...... £228,350 
ТТУ £259,580 | Patman & Fother- 


ham 
Co., Led. ғ... ө ,2 Les] 
McCormick ыы 226.822 


he ы 
Ltd.*....,..... $12,459 


THE BUILDER. 


DEVON PORT.—For the erection of parochial offices, 
Camel’s Head, Devonport, for the Guardians. Mr. H. G. 
Luff, architect, 64, Chapel-street, Devonport. Quantities 
Thee j J. Harvey, Courtenay-street, Plymouth .— 

OS. 


enkin & W. E. Blake 41,111 
Son ........ 61,289 o о| F.C. Ambrose 1,103 
Jillard & Stev- F. C. Widger ...... 1,089 
enson ...... 1,260 o J. E. Carter, St 
T. King...... 1,175 о O Budeaux* аф 1,050 
W. G. Goad .. 1.169 о о | Scott „ 821 
Allen & Tozer 1, 138 13 o 


63D —¼̃ĩͤ..ñññ NEU IUE ЖЕНЕНИН 


EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of a mortuary for 


the Town Council. 


F. Rich, 1 Fairlight- 


Cole & Sons ...... 467 12| ter., Kastbourne“ £418 о 


EDMONTON.—For the erection of the Bowes-road 
Schools, N., for the School Board for Edmonton. Mr. 
H. W. Dobb, architect :— 

Amounts included in Tender for 


Tar Paving 

Gas Fitting. and Play- 

grounds. 

£ s.d. £ s.d. Ж . d. 

Godson & Son . .. 19,550 о 0 .. 30800 .. 2, 297 0 0 
Percival Hart ....19,492 0 .. 27926 .. 2,028 5 o 
Knight & Son ....18,348 0 .. 25700 .. 1,956 ОО 

Lawrence & Son, 

Waltham Abbey. 18, 140 о of .. 22400 .. 2,063 ОО 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 18, 300 о о .. 34000 .. 2,009 O O 
Newby Bros. 10, 224 оо .. 26800 .. 2, 210 ОО 
Arthur Porter . . . 18, 99% о о .. 22700 .. 2,170 8 6 

° {Architect's estimate, C18. 500. ] , 


$ Accepted subject to Education Department approval. 


GARVAGH (Ireland).—For the erection of National 
School buildings, for G. J. First Presbyterian Church 


Committee. essrs. W & M. Given, architects, 
Diamond, Coleraine :— 
Maxwell & Co. £g21 19 o| Hugh McMullin, 
. McFarland .. 658 15 o Union - street, 
Gould 658 2 6 Coleraine*....£600 о о 


HALESOWEN.-— For additions to house at Halesowen, 
р pr. Young. Mr. A. T. Butler, architect, Cradley 
eath :— 


Main 
Building. Bays. Total. 
& 4 5 
. M. Tate бут ... то ... 771 
immins & бой 639 .... 88 727 
J. A. Meredyth* 6338 88 723 


LONDON. For the construction of engine -house, &c., 
Callis-yard, Union-street, Woolwich, for the Local Board. 
Mr. H. O. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, Woolwich :— 

C. Киеу ......... „ ОРИ" 35% 
Thomas 6: Edge, Wooiwich* 


“ә... .өшфетш 


LONDON.—For the execution of drainage and other 
works at infirmary, Lower-road, Rotherhithe, for the St. 
Olave's Union Guardians. Messrs. Newman & Newman, 
architects, 31, Tooley-street, S. E. :— 

Pritchard & Renwick £2,759 | Gibb & Со. ........ 


Beattie & Co. ...... 2,725 | Wells & Son........ 2,196 
W. Reason ........ 2,695 | Baalam Bros., 
Finch & Co. ........ 2,66; Kent-road* ...... 2,188 


Barlow & Roberts. 2,250 


LEICESTER.—For erecting Pike-street warehouses, 
Leicester. Mr. C. Kempson, architect. Quantities by 
the architect :— 


F. Elliott .......... £2,314 | T. R. Tebbatt ...... $2,183 
W. M. Sharp ....., 2,298 AYES ...... 2,159 
Mason & Sons...... 2,268 | A. Carr ............ 2,143 
W. Haddon ........ 2,265 | Carr Bros.* ........ 2,132 


[All of Leicester.) 


350 


LINCOLN.—For the erection of buildings at the Сағ- 

works, Bracebridge, for the Corporation. Mr. R. A. 

MacBrair, Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Lincoln. Quant- 

tities by surveyor :— 

Halkes Bros... ...... 44,380 | W. & M. Halkes .. £4,780 

Н. S. & W. Close 4247 J. M. Harrison*.... 3,995 
[All of Lincoln.) 


LYMINGTON (Hants).—For the. execution of pavin 
works, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Pym-Jones, Boroug 
Engineer, Town Hall, Lymington. Quantities by Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor ;— 

T. ey .. 42,775 о o| Free & Sons . £2,388 о о 
H. Preston. 2,682 то о | A. T. Catley.. 2,206 о o 
The Patent Grounds & 
Victoria Stone Newton}, 
Company.... 2,394 11 4| Bournemouth 2,198 17 4 
urveyor's estimate, £2,332 18. ad.) 
. $ Recommended for acceptance. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of Ayresome 
Schools, for the Middlesbrough School Board, providing 
accommodation for 1,270 children and for the caretaker's 
house. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, architect, 2% 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough and Leeds. 
G. Leeder & Waking .... £15,993 3 
5 418,253 т 1| W. Pounden 15,721 15 
16,918 8 1 G. Scales. 15,696 о 
16,264 o o Allison Bros. 14,724 o 


Cons 


J. Johnson. 


PRESTON.— For the erection of an annexe to tbe 
transit shed, Albert Edward Dock, for the ion. 
Mr. A. F. Fowler, Resident Engineer, Dock, Preston :— 

Cartwell & Son, Park- road, Preston“ . £3,497 19 


SPEKE (near Garston, Lancashire).—For the construc- 
ticn of a river wall, for the trustees of the late Richard 
Watt, of Speke Hall. Messrs. Charles H. Beloe and 
Frank E. Priest, MM.Inst.C.E., engineers. Quantities 


upplied :— 
Tehi Taylor, Garston, Runcorn stone ...... £3,000 
$» Ss e stone 
Charles Burt, Liverpool, Runcorn stone .... 2,950 
" Speke stone ........ 
Elwy Williams, Rhyl, stone to be quarried 
y trustees оозе өсесегее „% „% „% %% „ %%%—ĩ[)½ꝙ“n „% оо 9 о 
Holme & King, Liverpool, Runcorn stone“ 


w 
ао Oooo 
Bo 0999 


WILLINGTON QUAY.—For the execution of paving 
works, Smeaton.street, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. F. Davidson, engineer, Council Offices, Willington 


Quay :— 


Geo. E. Simpson, Newcastle* ........ ) Schedule 
Ralph Maughan .................. е. of 
Jno. Worthy .......... ТОСЕК Prices. 


WOKING.—For the erection of bottling stores and 
stabling, for Messrs. H. & G. Simonds, Limited, of the 
Brewery, Reading. Mr. William G. Jones, architect, 


Woking :— 
. Whitburn ........ 41,825 | Drowley & Со....... 41,696 
arris & Son ...... 1,773 | С. Allardf.......... 1,685 
(АП of Woking.) 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 


DULWICH HAMLET.—Manual training centre for 
twenty boys, with power of extension to forty, and art- 


room over :— 

F. & H. F. Garrett & Son £2,096 о о 
Higgs...... £2,328 o o| Akers & Co... 2,088 o o 

W. Downs 2,259 о oj A. J. Ac- 
Thomas & worth ...... 2,066 о o 
Edge...... 2,231 o o| Bulled & Co. 2,066 o. о 
Holliday & H. Leney .. 2,066 о 3. 
Greenwood 2,128 16 & C.Bowyer 1,986 o о 
1,980 о о 


1 
Rice & Son .. 23,124 о o | Е Triggs* .. 


Supply of Bench Cheeks and Stops for use in M.T. centres, on a running contract, for the London School Board :— 


> "d 

еъ w ^^ м . 

a 3 8 Б . - 2% E= 5 H4 T 

Articles. т 2 E 554 = TE TTS 2254 i 5 

з © 264. 544199 — г; 

2 Ж ae Ons %5 Ava кы 5 
. з. d| s.d.| s d. < d. s. d.| s. а. | s. д. | s.d. 
Bench Cheeks, Size No. x ............ each | 1 1 1 Sj 4 o 2 6 2 8 I II т 8 2 6 
„ T 10 1 5 3 9 2 3 2 1 x 6 2 6 
Bench Stops (oak or birch), Size No. 1 e озі o 2 то о 3 о i o 2 о 3 9 4. 
ma » „э 2, о 2 о 3 1 3 о 4 o 44 о 4 9 4 0 4 

" » n 3 n o 21 о 34) 1 6 o 6 o 7 o 6 о 5 о 4 


Supply of the following articles, on running contracts—Fireguards, gauze-covering, studs, and japanned sceops :— 


г F. Bird & Buck & | Carter & Rowland ke | c. w. 
Articles. Co. Hickman. Ау J. Clarke. Hodges. | Palmer Seymour 
s. d. & d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Fireguards, 2 ft. 6 in. high....perft. run 2 4 11 7 5 о 3 9 4 5 5 10 2 Ir 
Gauze covering for ditto ... T I 4 1o 2 0 1 о 1 5% O 11 1 6 
Wrought-iron studs for ditto, fixed com. 
plete ..........з+......5.. per pair; 4 o 11 2 2 0 7 о 3 9 3 5 4 =, 
Japanned scoops ..................еасһ/ 1 54 10 9 1 3l — 1 si 10 113 1 8 


1 Recommended for acceptance. 


[See also желі page. 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ші. 


GORDON HOUSE (Cottage Home).—Providing and ROCHELLE - STREET. — Planting trees, shrubs, 


Gxing kitchener with oven and boot boiler, and running 


&c.:— 
A. Durrant ...... £7 12 J. H. Judge 745%. £419 6 


hot-water services to one bath, four lavatory basins, and 
two sinks, and providing one extra draw-ofl 2 Cutbush & Son .. 7 o R. Ne 3 18 о FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
ween * n £98 16 P ME Smith, £8 FLUATE amps STONE, 
e nghtside тау, & Co....... 3.10 Hardeni 
Foundry and En- J.&F.May ...... 82 10 andi Pr S Builds Waterproofing, 
gineering Co., Palowkar & Sons.... 78 © serving ding Materials, 
Limited | ........ 95 to | G. Davis . 64 o RUBY-STREET.- Clearing away the existing block of 
. Brown, o| Duffield & Co.* .... 59 10] offices in centre of playground, erecting new 1 БА HAM HILL STONE. 
mite - go boys, girls, and infants against the boundary wall, in order , 
i DOULTING STONE. 


that if halls are at any time provided they may not be in 
the way ; refitting lavatories and providing new drainage 
scheme :— 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


J. W. Falkner & J. & C. Bowyer .... £2,234 nee F 


GREAT WILD-STREET. — Providing and fixing 
sliding glazed partition to divide Room D, boys’ depart- EOS д £2,474 | F. Bull“... 6% 2,050 Doulting Stone 
enent :— Lathey Bros. ...... 2,469 | Martin, Wells, & Co., ' Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke- З 
ae samy £ | ۴ Sopa T £103 Ir olf W, Alors & Co. .... 2,325 London and Alder- سے‎ oke-under-Ham, 
urniture Co. бізо о O W. Martin 410 O W. Downs. 2,304 | shot. | м 
: а зе, Mot ы London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, 


Wake & Dean, 


J. Heywood .. 125 о © 
Limited* .... 74 о о 


Bruce, Croom, 
о лаза» IIO 17 9 


16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lam 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C. —The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
fat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
теле. tun-rooms, and terraces, марав 

ontractors to the Forth Bridge (o. [Артт, 


HEAD OFFICES.—Providing three ledger desks, &c., 
and nest of drawers :— 
The Bennet Furnishing Company £137 о 
Newson & Co. (tender incomplete) ...,.. 124 18 


Leslie & Co., Ltd. 47,593 oj W..Shurmur.... £7,036 o 
Williams & Son.. 7,409 I. L. Green 7,031 o 
HOLLAND STREET. — Providing and fixing hot- eei & Sons. 7,300 O Tun Co 6,992 о SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
ewater coils for warming lobby and corridor on first, second, | Lawrence & Sons 7,253 О illmótt & Sons 6,920 о 
and third floors, in conjunction with tubular boilers 2 2 Bros. & Chessum & Sons 6,735 5 INK- PHOTO PROCESS, 
Cannon & Sons .... £69 ce | Knight & Sons .... 453 о 025: эз op ewes 7,191 o| C. Cox* ........ 6,699 о ч 
Berry, Campbell, & | G. & E. Bradley... 49 15 | Staines & Son.... 7,948 o 4&5 East Harding-street, 
چو‎ sna’ po 66 то | Morris & Co. ...... 49 15 
Stevens & Sons }.... 62 о | С. Davis 45 о Fetter-Lane, Е.С. [Арт 
W. Simmons ...... 59 18 _  — '——— 
Ko., LITHOGRAPHED 


QUANTITIES, 
accurately and with despatch. 


RINCES STREST, 
METCHIM & SON (ar.gkonorst wexer 
“QUAN TITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LOLLARD-STREET.— Cleaning interior of school 2— “THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 


King & Son £293 o| W. Hornett* .. 45193 ©] the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
H. & G. Mallett .. 197 15 | J. F. Ford 164 то | rate ot 195. per annum (52 numbers). PREPAID, о all sot | For 1900, price 64. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 |4077. 
(Hooper & Son .... 193 о Europe, merica, Austr a, New Zealand, India, China, = —— ——— — ä — 


&c., 268. per annum. Remittances ＋ ay to DOUG 


FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of TUR 


BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W. C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
— at the Publishing Office, ary annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 

Buide" 


Ernest Mathews СЙ, 


61, St. Mary Axe, E.C, 


' LYHAM-ROAD.—Swimming bath, including offices, 
laundry, &c. :— 


W. Dow nus £7,490 F. & H. F. Higgs.. £6,904 receiving The y Friday Morning's Post. 
15 + Бачае & Со. 7.299 | Holliday & Green- Ж 
J. Appleby.......- 7.156 wood... 60 890 | -—— 

2 Garrett & Son .. ЫРУГ Edwards & Medway түйе SLAT ES, SLABWORK;, 

Wall & Co: .... топ | J. & C. Bowyer.... 6,650 
Ww rie p 6,988 A. Tin Br. Cy, es 6,543 Enamel led Slate, 

. J. Mit : Insigned .......- 6,530 W 

Sons.. Xu кк eee 1 O70 E. Triggs" „ د‎ oi 6,338 ө H в Lascelles & Co. , A Slates. 

manen reen 
121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, Е.С. Perma 
WORES; 


Repairs to buildings on the Schedule of Prices. 
MARYLEBONE —Groups 1 and 2. 
Group 1. Group 2. 
General Builders, Ltd. +35 p.c. +35 p.c. on Schedule 
G. Neal ............ +335 „ 7333 „ x 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


Thompson & Beve- 
1 * 2 2 527 2 — ——— ẽů-— > 
F eckt ES pILKIN GTO NGC 
S car ^ УМ Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
M. Pearson 425 +25 „ " greatest care. (ESTABLISHED 1838), 
DONE Жена а. o ota " MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
. W. (ӨЙ. азге» аа 54 20 ,, өй 
ы М CONSERVATORIES, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EO 


Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 
— 
Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneeau ШЇ 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES 6 PULPITS. | .croxsssrso ашыл ama 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. | SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: ; 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 
Offices: 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 7. 
mm YARDS. | | Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry . ` 
амы 5 RONDE, WALNUT LOGS & PLANKS, 

dene een. CUBA MAHOGANY, | TEAK 
е | 3 
“Cheshire Street, И AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK, PINE, ^ | | 
WHARF. WHITEWOOD, | tou: SINE, 
Parnell Wharf, Old Ford. | SEQUOIA. Ж 9 o 


FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A. SPECIALITY. 
ғ. "T Country . Executed with Despatch. | | ш ا‎ | 


"ES 
ba “ ТСЕ | ИО OES 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


‘Hos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
Wow T $ TON GARDEN, and 29, BAY STREET, ` 


FARRINGDON ROAD, Е.С. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM MEDIATE USE. 
epbone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele, Address BNEWIN: London. 
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to visit the Great 
Exhibition at Paris 
should be warned 
that it will be quite 
useless to go there 
before six weeks 
are out (and per- 
haps two months 
would be nearer the mark) if they want to 
see the exhibits in anything like a complete 
state. The Champ de Mars is at present a 
railway goods yard, and the Esplanade des 
Invalides, the other large area flanked by 
buildings, is in equal confusion. As to the 
exhibits, there is literally scarcely anything 
in the place, unless it be in the smaller 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, into which entrance 
was forbidden to every one, presumably 
because something was really getting done 
there. But the opposite and larger palace, 
however noble its architectural appearance 
outside, is merely an empty shell—nothing to 
be seen whatever. It was the same in the 
buildings dedicated to industrial exhibits, on 
the Champ de Mars ; we went into several, but 
nothing was to be seen but confusion and 
*mpty stalls, or skeletons of stalls in pre- 
paration. It is a thousand pities that things 
have been allowed to drag on so late, for the 
Exhibition will probably lose many visitors 
by being in this inchoate stage during the 
month when Paris is most attractive. In 
July there will be a grand show ; but people 
do not care so much to go to Paris in the 
heat of July. 

À good many of the buildings on the 
Champ de Mars site are not even quite 
finished externally, but they are complete 
*nough for one to form a good estimate of 
the general appearance from an architec- 
tural point of view, Ina certain sense the 
buildings are more remarkable than those 
of the 1889 Exhibition; there is an extra- 
ordinary vitality and vigour in the designs, 
and much evidence of that facility and free- 
dom in modelling which is so remarkable a 
quality of modern French architecture; but 
it is a question whether there is not too much 


|| modetting—too constanta recurrence of curves 


and scrolls everywhere, so that there seems 
to be no repose; moreover, the constant 
introduction of nude figures balanced on 
the edge of a cornice or escutcheon, and 
hanging their feet out in the air, though it 
must be admitted that the figures are always 
well modelled, becomes a mannerism which 
is repeated rather too often. There is 
certainly no building on the Champ de Mars 
site to equal those two admirable buildings 
designed by M. Formigé which stood on 
each side of the ground in the 1889 Exhibi- 
tion, and which we always thought were 
much too good to have been destroyed, 
since they were quite solidly enough 
constructed to have stood for many years. 
The Exhibition commences, at this part, 
above the Pont dena, between it and the 
Trocadéro, where the foreign colonies build- 
ings make a picturesque group The Pont 
d'lena has been widened by throwing out 
foot-passenger walks on cantilevers outside 
the stone balustrade. Immediately below 
it is a miscellaneous assemblage of build- 
ings with no special grouping ; and below 
the Eiffel Tower commences the great 
parallel range of buildings on each side 
of the ground, the vista being closed 
at the south end by the Chateau d’Eau, 
of which we have given an illustration 
(see Builder, October 21, 1899), and which, 
with its cascades pouring down the succes- 
sive steps or stages in front, will no doubt 
have a most brilliant effect, but when this 
will be available it would be difficult to pro- 
nounce. 
best portions are those towards the southern 
end of the ground, which have a less showy 
and more architectural character; the very 
lofty arched loggias on the upper story, 
with the delicate blue and buff colouring of 
the vaults showing between the white 
columns, have a very good effect. The 
Galerie des Machines, which it will be re- 
membered runs across the southern end of 
the Champ de Mars, is quite transformed 
internally; itis a chaos of erections, many 
of them in the form of imitation buildings 
in various styles; among the various erec- 
tions we find the built-up bows and bowsprit 


Of the buildings on either side, the: 


of a great ship, the size of life, if one may so 
phrase it. The centre portion of the Galerie 
has been laid out as a great square compart- 
ment with a brilliantly coloured glass dome 
over it. When we saw the preparations for 
this last year, we expressed some regret at 
the vista of that grand iron roof being broken 
into; but we must confess, on seeing it 
executed, that this will be one of the great 
interior effects of the Exhibition. It ís here 
that the opening ceremony will take place. 
This centre compartment is divided from 
the rest of the Galerie by a lofty architectural 
screen on each side, of very striking and 
effective design. 

The southern end of the Champ de Mars 
has been connected with the southern end of 
the Esplanade des Invalides by two elevated 
roads built on the broad foot-pavements 
of the Avenue de la Motte Piqué; that on 
the north, on iron supports, carrying a rail- 
way, that on the south side, on wooden piles, 
carrying a bridge for foot-passengers. The 
iron piers for the railway are well designed, 
both in regard to appearance and construc- 
tion; the lower bay of the truss forms an 
arch, under which the ordinary foot traffic 
of the street can be continued. When we 
arrive at the entrance to the Esplanade des 
Invalides portion of the exhibition we find 
things on a higher artistic level than at thé 
Champ de Mars. The facade facing the 
Invalides, with its two beautiful bas reliefs 
representing Art and Labour, and its delicate 
white and gilt pinnacles seen against the 
blue sky, is a model piece of design for the 
occasion. For permanent architecture it 
would be too florid, certainly; but for a 
temporary facade for a festive occasion it is 
a quite ideal piece of design, and so are the 
two pavilions flanking the central avenue 
immediately -inside the entrance. Then 
come an extensive range of buildings to con- 
tain exhibits of industrial art, among which 
is the pavilion of the Gobelins tapestry 
works, this and some others in the 
neighbourhood being embellished ex- 
ternally with large decorative paintings, 
representing processes ofart industry. The 
northern portion of this range of buildings, 
however, on the west side especially, shows 
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again a good deal of that over-exuberance 
of detail which meets us everywhere on the 
Champ de Mars—finial features of enormous 
size, which look like small details magnified ; 
colossal figures which reduce the scale of 
everything round them—and so on. 

Coming to the new bridge, Pont Alexandre 
III., which connects the Esplanade with the 
Champs Elysées, we are again in the region 
of high art. The four pylons, as they may 
be termed, two of which mark the entrance 
to each end of the bridge, are teatures worthy 
of the best days of French Renaissance. 
They are masonry erections, with three- 
. quarter-engaged columns at each angle, form- 
ing pedestals to carry each a gilded group of 
& horse and a nude figure, designed with 
great freedom and vigour. On the front of 
each pylon, on the side facing the approach 
to the bridge,is a seated figure carved 
in the same stone as the rest of the 
masonry М. Gauquié’s lamp standards 
along the parapet of the bridge look 
a great deal better in execution than they 
did in the drawings, and are very fine and 
rich pieces of metal design. The bridge is 
ef a noble width. The one mistake in it is 
that the parapet and balusters, which аге 
metal, are designed on the lines and in the 
proportions of stonework, the parapet 
formed of thin metal with a section giving it 
the proportions and appearance of a stone 
coping, though with a bronzed surface; and 
the balusters are hollow, of thin metal 
moulded to the usual outline of stone 
balusters. This is a mistake which we 
should not have expected from French 
artists. But in the main this bridge is ап 
unquestionably fine piece of work. 

North of the bridge we come to the two 
great art palaces, facing each other on each 
side of the new avenue leading to the bridge, 
and it may be at once said that no published 
illustrations give any adequate idea of the 
architectural dignity and beauty of these 
two buildings, their great scale, and the 
fine and striking character of their sculptural 
decorations. Even the one called rela- 
tively the ‘‘ Petit Palais” is of immense size, 
and there is a harmony and finish in all the 
details of both buildings which it is delight- 
ful to contemplate, and which renders them 
truly an honour to modern French archi- 
tecture. The only detail we should criticise 
is that all the exterior flights of steps are too 
steep in section—the risers too high, not 
only for convenience, but for effect, for one 
of the beauties of a flight of steps consists in 
its having an easy gradient, wide tread, and 
low risers; it is only on such lines that 
flights of steps can have their most dignified 
and monumental appearance, and this point 
seems to have been overlooked. Looking 
back from here, past the bridge and its 
pylons, through the long lines of white and 
gold exhibition buildings to where the 
familiar dome of the Invalides, in the far 
distance, closes the vista, the effect is 
something more striking than can well be 
realised till one has seen it. 

Going eastwards to what is to be regarded 
as the principal portal to the exhibition, that 
opening from the Place de la Concorde, we 
may say here again that this design, of 
which we gave an illustration in our issue of 
August 12, 1899, looks better in reality than 
in drawings. The colouring is very effective, 
and like the entry opposite the Invalides, it 
is a model of temporary architecture for a 
holiday purpose. The large arches support 
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a gilded dome, on which stands the piquant 


figure representing modern Paris, a lady in 
modern ultra-rich costume, ia the attitude of 
welcoming visitors to the exhibition. We 
should perhaps have preferred a more 
idealised figure, and though the conception 
is original, the management seem to have 
the same feeling, for the figure is to be 
removed. On plan, the entrance wickets 
to the exhibition are very ingeniously ar- 
ranged in a semicircle with its concave 
towards the entrance, the lines of entrance 
radiating from the centre of the circle ; an 
arrangement both practically convenient and 
effective in appearance. 

Taking one of the river steamers from the 
pier below the Pont d' lena, and going up 
stream as far as the Pont de la Concorde, 
we have a remarkable spectacle in the suc- 
cession of temporary structures which line 
the banks. On the north side the principal 
object of interest is the " Vieux Paris," a 
picturesque combination of imitations of 
feudal architecture, on a somewhat small 
scale it is true (the choir of a cathedral 
which finds place there looks as if it could 
be put into a hat-box), but conveying a good 
deal of the character of old Paris as 
we know it from old engravings. But 
the great spectacle is on the south side, 
where there is an unbroken range of build- 
ings of all styles and outlines, commencing 
with the great globe erection (still un- 
finished), and showing a variety of archi- 
tectural forms and styles, some of them, 
such as the Marine Building, representing 
the most modern French taste; many of 
them imitations of this and that form of 
ancient architecture, all of them well done 
and having, from the river, all the appear- 
ance of solid masonic structures, This 
stretch of the Seine has never been so 
picturesque before; and it is almost melan- 
choly to see so much !abour and talent 
expended on structures which must in- 
evitably be removed before long, for they 
are only shams as far as construction goes. 
If they could remain it would be a spectacle 
worth keeping, but that is obviously impos- 
sible, and one feels a doubt whether the 
game is quite worth the candle. 

Paris is completely, to use the expressive 
French word, “bouleversé” by the Exhibi- 
tion; nothing else seems to be thought of; 
it has dominated the place; bridges and 
viaducts of communication stretch over the 
streets; the centre of the Place du Troca- 
déro, for instance, which is outside the 
Exhibition boundary, is all taken up by an 
immense panorama structure which hopes 
to reap a harvest by its proximity to the 
great show. The amount of money which 
has been spent in more or less direct rela- 
tion to the Exhibition must be immense ; 
for instance, on the high bank of the 
Seine, just beyond the Pont d'Iena, there 
is a group of four immense hotels erected in 
combination, the Grands Hotels de Troca- 
déro," all erected in masonry of the usual 
solid and costly description, and barely 
finished—all to make their profit out of the 
visitors to the Exhibition. But whence are 
the profits to come afterwards for these and 
other large permanent buildings? It is to 
be feared that there will be something like a 
crisis in the market then. 

When the Exhibition is really finished and 
filled, there is no doubt that it will be a kind 
of fairy scene of all kinds of delights. At 
present, in view of the fact that it is to be! 
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officially opened in a day or two, it is rather 
like a nightmare. To talk of “opening " it is io 
fact absurd ; there is nothing to open, except 
the view of the outsides of the buildings. It 
will be finished eventually, no doubt, but in 
the meantime the month of May will have 
been lost, and we regret it exceedingly, It is 
a splendid effort, and we wished it to be a 
success. We will hope it may still be so ір 
the end. But there is nothing more to te 
said about it for the present; the exterior 
appearance is all that can be taken into 
account, for some weeks to come. 


— — — 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT 
THE SALON. 


HE temporary structure for this 
Й years Salon has been formed on 
ground to west of the Place de 
Breteuil, formerly occupied by а» 
abattoir, and which was apparently, for 
the moment, waste ground belonging to 
the Municipality of Paris. The Place de 
Breteuil, about half a mile south of the Hotel 
des Invalides, is a very out-of-the-way site 
for the Salon, a fact which, in addition to the 
superior attractions of the great Exhibition, 
will probably tell heavily against its receipts 
this year. In spite of the large amount 
spent on the construction of the galkries 
(about 24,0004), the Société des Artistes 
Francais have not been able to achieve mucb 
more than the mere covering in of the site, 
and there is nothing of architectural em- 
bellishment except what can be attained by 
the use of bunting outside and tapestries 
and carpets hung on the walls inside. The 
coup d'ail of the interior is therefore a sad 
descent from the effect produced by the great 
central halls or gardens for sculpture which 
were contained both in the Palais de l'Industrie 
and in the Galerie des Machines. The Sculp- 
ture Court is first entered from tbe Place de 
Breteuil; it is a rather narrow court in the 
shape of the letter L ; the visiter tums 3 
corner to the left, and the long arm of the L 
leads up to the first compartment of the 
picture galleries, Turning again to the left, 
the visitor finds himself at the commente 
ment of the long range of picture gallenes, 
which are arranged in much the same Way 
and are on the same scale as those to which 
we have been accustomed at the Palais de 
Industrie; a double row of rooms, inter 
rupted at two points by a large square 
gallery nearly the whole width of the plan 
with a narrow parallel gallery at each side, 
connecting the ranges of smaller gallenes 
The galleries are covered by trussed 
roofs, beneath which is stretched а w- 
larium of white canvas divided into squares 
of about a yard wide by narrow 
bands; whether these are merely deco- 
rative or whether the stuff is put to- 
gether in these squares is not obvious; but 
the effect is quiet and satisfactory 19 di 
eye, and the light good except in dul 
weather, when it becomes deficient, and the 
difference in the effect of many of the 
pictures, as between a dull day and а fairly 
clear one, was very marked indeed We 
have always found this to be the case 10 
picture galleries where the light has to 
traverse a double screen—glass in the уне 
skylight for instance, and canvas or m 
glass in the ceiling; as may be observed ч 
comparing, at the National Gallery, ше 
effect in the recently erected galleries whic 
һауе a direct Nght from the roof, and those 
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in which there is a level glass ceiling below. 
It seems that with an overclouded sky the 
interior light, when it has to pass through 
both rooflights and ceiling lights, is obscured 
in much greater proportion than the obscura- 
tion of the external light. It takes a strong 
light to. assert itself through a double 
screen, 

The architectural rooms at the Salon open 
directly out of the first ‘painting room, 
facing the entrance from the sculpture 
gallery, so that they are well in evidence, 
The number of drawings is less than usual, 
as they are confined to these three rooms, 
(each of them, however, at least twice as 
large as the architectural room at the Royal 
Academy), and there are no long galleries, 
as at the Palais de l'Industrie and the 
Galerie des Machines, along which to range 
a number of drawings not thought worthy of 
admission into the main galleries. This is 
no loss, however, for those furlongs of 
strainers in the galleries seldom included 
anything of great interest ; and the archi- 
tectural show has not suffered in character 
or interest from the restriction of wall 


space. 
As we have observed before, the archi- 


tectural drawings at the Salon differ in 
character from those of our own exhibition, 
in that the majority of them illustrate only 
ideas and Projets, or restorations of antique 
architecture, while the majority of ours 
illustrate buildings erected or to be erected. 
The French drawings, in fact, indicate what 
the architects have been thinking of and 
aspiring after rather than what they have 
done; a fact in keeping with the artistic 
idealism of the French character. This 
year, however, there is a partial exception 
to the rule, as the exhibit which may be 
regarded as the central one consists of a 
very fine model and an equally fine set of 
drawings of the chapel in Rue Goujon 
erected in memory of the charity bazaar 
catastrophe, from the designs of M. Albert 
Guilbert, and which is now nearly com- 
pleted. French architects never show better 
than in a work of this kind, which is for an 
ideal purpose and can be treated as an ideal 
conception. The elevation and plan of the 
design we published some time ago (Builder, 
July 3o, 1898). The model gives all the 
details of the gates and other metal work 
and gilding, and shows the effect of the curved 
walls which project from the centre building 
and enclose the staircase to the main 
chapel; these walls contain niches with 
Statues of much more than lifesize; a 
mistake in regard to effect of scale. 
The interior perspective and coloured sec- 
tions, among the drawings which cover 
the wall in the rear of the model, give a 
complete representation of the appearance 
which the interior will present when all the 
decoration is completed. The main piers 
under the dome are composed of large 
coupled columns of a marble in which a light 
green hue predominates, contrasting with the 
smaller columns of a strong white and dark 
marking which carry the entablature of the 
exedræ іп the intermediate spaces. On the 
entablatures over the main columns are seated 
the usual figures which occupy such posi- 
tions in modern French architecture, and 
which have a decorative effect without much 
meaning. The cove in which stands the 
base of the dome is divided by double bands 
with guilloche ornament rising from the 
slices of entablature over the piers, and en- 
closing between them small figure subjects 


and other decoration. The manner in which 
these bands are rolled round into a scroll 
under the base of the dome is rather weak 
in effect. On the chord of the apse, in front 
of the altar, stands a colossal gilt figure of 
a “ Vierge de la Consolation,” with hands 
outstretched and a very pathetic expression 
of countenance ; the figure is fine, but its 
immense and disproportionate scale spoils 
the architecture, though it is a kind of repre- 
sentation, of course, quite in accordance 
with Catholic habitudes in religious art. 
This figure contrasts rather oddly with the 
effect of the immense marble and gilded 
vases which stand between the columns of 
the main piers; like some of the rest of the 
decoration, these look exceedingly secular, 
and seem to belong to another world from 
the figure of the Virgin. In short, the 
attempt to give an abundantly rich effect 
to the interior has rather destroyed the 
solemnity which one would feel to be proper 
to a chapel commemorative of such a tragic in- 
cident. This again, however, may be less felt 
in a Catholic country, or among a Catholic 
community (for one can hardly call France a 
Catholic country now), where they are accus- 
tomed to rich and even gaudy interiors in 
places of worship designed on the Renais- 
sance model. Externally there is nothing 
but praise to be given to the design, and the 
model and drawings, including studies and 
sketches for the sculpture and the figures in 
the windows, form one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits in architecture that we have seen 
for a good while. | 

Contrary to expectation, the California 
University competition designs are not much 
illustrated here, only two being exhibited, one 
of which, that of M. Despradelle, is a mere 
wild dream totally impossible of realisation, 
and in which even the plan, and the manner 
in which it is got up, partake of the sensa- 
tional character of the perspective view. 
The other California design exhibited is 
that of MM. Bauhain & Barbaud, who come 
of avery good architectural genealogy, the 
former being pupil of M. André & M. Laloux, 
the latter of M. Ginain. In their design 
grandeur and extent are at all events 
governed by something like common sense. 
Their plan shows a garden with a centre 
avenue, the entrance to which is flanked by 
a theatre on one side and a circus on the 
other, placed diagonally, the curve of the 
auditorium of the one forming a feature 
nearly symmetrical with curve of the end of 
the circus on the other side. The avenue 
leads up to a main building, of which an 
immense coloured elevation is exhibited, 
showing it placed on a terrace with retaining 
walls of masonry treated in a massive and 
effective manner. A great flight of steps 
leads up to the centre portion, which is un- 
fortunately crowned by that ugliest of 
features, a cupola square on plan and 
curved on section. The wings, which pro- 
ject far in front of the centre, have also their 
main feature in the centre, though with 
smaller pavilions at each end; an arcaded 
loggia runs along the ground story of the 
wings, between the pavilions, unfortunately 
rather coarse and lumpy in the details of 
columns and import, and in fact this is the 
defect of the design generally; asa whole 
it is dignified and sensible-looking, but the 
detail is commonplace and somewhat in- 
elegant. 

It is, perhaps, on account of the non-exist- 
ence of the new Salon this year that we find 
here some examples of those mere architec- 


tural dreams which generally found place in 
the new Salon. The most pronounced of 
these, by M. Despradelle, is a conception for 
a vast monument—" Phare de Progrés,” to 
the glory of the American people. The 
main elevation of this extraordinary concep- 
tion is given in a drawing nearly twenty feet 
high, showing a great built-up obelisk rising 
from a platform, of which the surface slopes 
off like a glacis, and is decorated with a 
mosaic ornamental pavement. In front of 
the centre stands a smaller obelisk, carrying 
a figure of Liberty, at the sides still smaller 
ones; the attendant obelisks slope back- 
wards slightly towards the centre опе, 
which has an odd and rather unhappy 
effect. The platform stands on another 
platform curving outwards to the four 
angles, and finishing at each angle with 
a stone globe supported on four couchant 
lions. On the sides of this lower platform 
are a series of projections each bearing the 
names of eminent Americans, with a wreath 
at the top of each list. The perspective 
sketch shows the main obelisk soaring visibly 
into the clouds. As a project for execution 
it is of course absurd, but there is a sublimity 
in the conception which is undeniable. 
Another of these impossible but not unin- 
teresting dreams is an extraordinary red 
drawing by M. Bigot, a pupil of М, Laloux, 
of “ Un Calvaire,” which takes the form of a 
rocky island connected with the coast by a 
causeway, on the high rock in the middle of 
which is sculptured in bas-relief a gigantic 
figure of Christ on the cross, in Byzantine 
style and on a ground of geometric patterns; 
a number of small round arched chapels are 
shown hollowed in lower portion of the 


rocks; this also is of course a mere vision . 


but not without genius of a kind. 

The collection includes, as usual, its great 
set of antique restoration drawings, in this 
case those of the Circus of Maxentius by 
М. Recoura. There is the usual curious con- 
trast between the meagre indications in the 
drawings of the "Etat actuel" and the 
elaborate edifice raised on this sleuder 
foundation ; but as an ideal study of a great 
piece of Roman architecture these are a 
splendid set of drawings, especially the 
elevation of the long side (interior) with its 
groups of statuary and the wall above the 
seat-ranges decorated with niches and statues, 
and the undulating line of hills and trees 
rising above it. It is a treat to see suck 
beautiful drawing as this, and as a study it 
shows a great deal of insight into the char- 
acter and detail of Roman architecture ; and 
as no one wants in reality to restore the 
Circus of Maxentius, such a study is at all 
events profitable to its author and innocuous 
in any other sense. Among other studies of 
antique work are a fine set of drawings 
of the Temple of Victory at Athens*, 
including a very effective view  show- 
ing the back of the temple, towards 
the Acropolis, with the prospect over the 
plain extending beyond it; a point of view 
of the building we have not seen illustrated 
before. Among other illustrations of ancient 
work may be mentioned M. Patouillard's 
water-colour drawings of various lots of 
Renaissance work; MM. Gromort and 
Leclerc’s finely-executed elevation of the 
basilica at Vicenza, accompanied by a detuil 
elevation of one bay to one-tenth the actual 
scale, which is a marvel of solid and effec- 


* We did not get the author's name ; the numbers had 
not been aſſixed to the drawings, and where they were not 
legibly signed there was no clue to them. 
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tive drawing and shading; М. Deneux'|at one side, which serve to announce to the | shelve the ВШ--а fate which, at one time, 
interesting measured drawings of the chevet | world that the owner (or his architect) was|seemed very likely indeed to befall it, As 
and fléche over it at Reims, showing all the|at least determined that the sitting-room | we anticipated, there was little or no opposi- 
details of the carpentry—it is curious to|fires should not smoke. There is a new | Поп at this stage, members who hold very 
observe how the upright pieces in tension | Hotel de Ville for Tunis, by M. Woog, which | diverse views uniting with one consent in 
are continued into the air far below the tie- | with its two loggias, white surfaces апа | favourable comment—to the evident gratifica- 
beam, as if to get plenty of stuff to hold by, | green roofs, has a sufficiently southern climate | tion of the author of the measure, Mr. Ritchie. 
or else because it was waste of labour to] appearance, enhanced by the deep blue sky | The omission of “the blessed word, auto- 
cut the ends off; M. Grellet's excellent set | liberally laid on by the artist. But there is] matic coupling — as one member phrased 
of small pencil sketches of cathedrals, | one modern design which is of rather special|it—was naturally remarked; but it was 
' Croquis Archéologiques dans l'Ouest de la interest, asit is the design, by M. Rabier, | explained that the question is undoubtedly 
France," obviously finished оп the spot, and | which gained the gold medal in the recent] covered by the Bill. It was generally 
exactly what such sketches ought to be ; competition for the best Paris street front ; agreed that it was a useful and comprehen- 
M. Radel's plan and elevations of the very |і represents a house in the Boulevard de la | sive measure, going as far as it is safe to go 
curious Maison des Viguiers " at Albi—the | Villette. The general effect is pretty good, | at present. If passed in its present form, 
very flat three-centred arches in one of the|the numerous balcony railings are well|the measure of its usefulness will be deter. 
interiors, broken at the centre by three treated, but the large projections appear- | mined by the extent to which the Board of 
immense projecting voussoirs (the rest ing to hang from the upper portion of the] Trade exercise the powers it confers upon 
of the arch being plain) form a most|building aud stopping with a heavy lumpy | them. 
characteristic feature; also the naive appear- termination above the first floor level, are 
ance of the two sculptured heads of a man | very unsightly ; and if this was the best the 
and woman (evidently the owner of the|competition could produce, the conclusion 
house) in two niches beneath one of the|would be that the best class of domestic 
windows, the niches not being treated | architects in Paris did not compete, In the | Written some years ago, but is republished 
symmetrically, but one of them higher than | plan we observe that the kitchen and water- | With revisions in view of the investigations 
the other, each fitting the size of the head. | closet open out of the same small lobby, the of the Departmental Committee recently 
A more curious bit of building one has doors close together, and the water-closet | appointed to consider the suggestions which 
seldom seen illustrated. We should also | without any external opening whatever. The | have been made for developing the benefits 
mention a very fine water-colour, the size of | French seem to be very slow in making any of the Patent Office. The points made 
the original, of a mosaic head of Minerva іп | improvement in these matters, or even іп | by Mr. Keith are interesting and valuable. 
the Vatican Museum, which, as a piece of | finding out where they are wrong. The Government should do its best 
Roman work, is remarkable for its boldness | There are a good many interesting draw- | to encourage inventors; it should not 
aud freedom of design and execution. ings of ancient work which we have not had regard the Patent Office so much as 
Among designs which may be called ideal, | space to mention, and these are a portion of |а source of revenue; it should bear in 
because they are such as are never likely to | the collection which would probably be of | mind the importance of creating new 
be executed, is M. Wable's design for an | most interest to English visitors; the French | methods and machinery for the purposes of 
Oriental museum, of course a study in the|take such pains in these delineations, and | international trade competition. We cannot, 
application of Oriental detail to a Western | produce such beautiful drawings, that they however, agree with Mr. Keith in his view 
building, concerning which we may say that |are really of value for the study of ancient | that the ingenuity of patentees in the United 
“for those who like that sort of thing, it is | work. At the same time we think it is] States depends so much on the patent laws. 
just the sort of thing they would like" М. | much to be regretted that the Salon archi- | There is far more general ingenuity, а far 
Rives’s “Façade d'un Palais d'Exposition " | tecture does not show more illustration of | greater nimbleness of mind, among the 
may be taken to be a kind of advertisement, | the current architecture of the day. people of that country than on this side of 
representing an exhibition building of such the Atlantic; there is a general eagerness 
size and elaboration of design as never for short cuts, for improvements ; and even 
would be carried out, but as a piece of NOTES. with a less perfect system of patent laws 
architectural drawing it is a triumph; even] The Union of A PARLIAMENTARY Bill has|there would be more inventions in the 
the way the small scale sculptures are put W d been prepared by the two] United States than in Great Britain. But 
in js a study in itself. This is a kind of ` Houses of the Convocation of] that is all the more reason why the State 
drawing it is worth a man's while to make Canterbury for the purpose of extending to|should foster invention as much as possible 
once in a way, perhaps, to“ show his hand ; " the whole of England and Wales the Scope [ in this country. 
beyond that it is time wasted. We do not of the Acts of 1860, 1890, and 1898, which now 
make out whether M. Narjoux “ Projet pour|8PPly to London only. The present Acts 
la Maison du Peuple" is intended for апу | Provide that no union of benefices shall be Wateron hitherto been generally avail- 
particular site and for actual execution or effected and no church shall be demolished Asphalt. able as to the action of water 
not—it is not impossible of execution, how- | Without the consent of the vestries and the | upon asphalt. The matter is important, espe- 
ever, and is an imposing conception with | parishioners who are concerned in the union | cially with regard to the linings of reservoirs, 
a separate and well designed monument | Proposed. From some memoranda and j and we are therefore pleased to observe that 
as a central object in front of the build- statistics drawn up for the City Churches|an account of some experiments on the 
ing; unfortunately the dome is a mistake, | Preservation Society, it appears that so far a| subject has recently been communicated to 
being treated with masonry of unusually | sum of nearly 320,000/ has been obtained | the Brooklyn Engineers Club, New York. 
massive details in the lower part, the upper | from the sale of the sites of certain] Three modes of examination were adopted 
portion consisting of a peaked glass circular | churches within the City, whilst out ot that during the course of the investigations which 
skylight which contrasts wretchedly with the | sum 188,000. was appropriated to the estab- | extended over a period of about two years. 
solid masonry. There cannot be a greater | lishment of new churches in remoter districts ; | In tests of the first class, samples of asphalt 
mistake than to make a glass dome оп а | thus a large balance remains in the hands of, | were placed in glass jars filled up with 
masonry substructure, or a masonry dome | we presume, the Commissioners. It is not | water, and changes in the chemical consti- 
with so much glass that it appears (as in this | commonly known that a clause in the Act of | tution of the water were determined by 
case) to be an integral part of the dome; by 1860 (23-4 Vict, c. 142) especially exempts | analysis, so that the nature of the soluble 
either expedient all monumental character is four churches in the City from liability to | constituents of the material might be ascer- 
destroyed at once. demolition under that statute—they are the | tained. In tests of the second class, atten- 
As usual there are not many drawings churches of St. Stephen, Walbrook, St. | tion was chiefly directed to the observance of 
representing current work, nor are most of Martin, Ludgate-hill, St. Peter, Cornhill, and | alteration in weight after immersion, and in 
them very interesting. One may notice with St Swithin, Cannon-street. the third class physical condition formed the 
satisfaction that the “ spiky " type of French — — -- ES subject of inquiry. Some brands of asphalt 
villa is less conspicuous than usual, and became softened on the surface, which was 
there is even one desigh DE. оошу Accidents Bill, Passed the second reading be- | penetrated to the depth of about 17 milli- 
treated masonry villa, with an exceediugly fore the Easter recess, and will, | mètres after the lapse of two years, and the 
bold cornice, and altogether an unusual in due course, be considered by the Standing colour changed from black to brown. Ери 
ріесе of house architecture, rather spoiled Committee on Trade. It was evidently | ments of the third class showed ane е 
by the two very tall and thin chimney shafts f recognised that it would be a mistake to | amount of soluble matter in the water abo” 


р WE have received a pamphlet 
r аш on “Ош Patent Laws,” by Mr. 
James Keith, C. E., which was 
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the asphalt corresponded approximately with 
the intensity of action observed in tests of 
the first class. An increase of weight was 
in every case noticed after immersion. 
Generally it was found that water contain- 
ing the smallest percentage of mineral 


effect, and that salt water had very little if 
any action on the material. So far, the 
assumption is that the effect of water upon 
asphalt is largely due to oxidation, and the 
result is a serious diminution of quality. 


THE Commercial Gas Com- 
pany and the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, of 
London, have both notified that large 
increases are to be made in their gas 
charges; the former making an immediate 
rise of 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the 
latter of 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
great increase in the price of coal will 
probably necessitate a general rise in gas 
prices іп many parts of the kingdom, and 
will doubtless result in the admixture of 
even larger proportions of carburetted water- 
gas with the coal-gas than are already 
employed. Having regard to the fact that 
carburetted water-gas has a lower heating 
value and a higher specific gravity than 
coal-gas of the same illuminating power, we 
may again draw attention to the desirability 
of introducing a heating power test in the 
series of tests carried out by the official gas 
examiners, and to the fact that gas appliances 
adapted to burn coal-gas are not fitted to 
burn the heavier gas unless it be supplied 
to the burners under a greater pressure. 


Great Increase 
in the 
Price of Gas. 


Urban Districts ACCORDING to Dr. Mair's Report 
of Bilston tothe Local Government Board 
and Coseley. н ; 

upon the sanitary circum- 

stances and administration of the Urban 
Districts of Bilston and Coseley, and upon 
a prevalence of enteric fever therein, the dis- 
trict of Bilston is not in so bad a state in 
regard to sanitary arrangements as we too 
often find recorded in these Reports. The 
state of the dwellings (mostly occupied by 
the working class) seems to be the worst 
point : we are told that many houses in the 
district are in a state of more or less advanced 
decay, and in several streets and alleys it 
was uncommon to see houses with any pro- 
vision for the removal of rain water, and it 
was still more uncommon to see a house 
anywhere in the district without some evi- 
dence of the escape of rain water upon the 
outside walls trom the pipes when such had 
been provided. This is very bad, of 
course, but in regard to excrement and 
refuse disposal we find that at Bilston 
the privies are mostly provided with 
movable receptacles, and the Council em- 
ploy a contractor to remove refuse matter 
from privies and ashpits, who is paid 800l. 
per annum for this work, which has to be 
carried out entirely under the orders and 
directions of the Inspector of Nuisances. 
Every morning the contractor receives in- 
structions from this official as to the houses 
to be visited on the succeeding day, and he 
is obliged to make a daily return of the 
number of privies and ashpits emptied by 
his men. All refuse removed belongs to the 
contractor, but he is forbidden to deposit it 
anywhere within the district without the 
express sanction of the Council. АП this 
is satisfactory ; nor does the sewage 
system seem to be as defective as in 
many country neighbourhoods. The dis- 


trict of Coseley has а worse 
Dwellings are damp and with unpaved yards; 
and there seems to be no system whatever 
of excrement disposal; "ashpits were said 
to be emptied once in three months," but 
there was evidence that even this was very 
imperfectly done. 
in the district; the drainage of inhabited 
places is mostly dependent upon the natural 
facilities which exist for surface drainage, 
Sewage and domestic slops find their way 
from back yards into the roadside channels, 
where such exist, and, where they do not 
exist, flow or lodge anywhere that the in- 
clination of the surface may determine, 
Hence there are nuisances in many parts of 
the district arising from open channels and 
ditches along which sewage matters pass, or 


they all discharge into ditches, brooks, or 
into the Birmingham canal. 
shire County Council 
formation, repeatedly pressed the Coseley 
District Council to provide a comprehensive 
sewage scheme for 
apparently to no purpose. 


last week, Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor of 
the Diocese, granted a faculty authorising 
alterations in the crypt of the church. 
proposed to construct a flight of steps which 
shall afford entrance into the crypt from the 
west end of the present church, which was 
built in 1722-3 on the site, in part, of the 
choir and chancel of the ancient priory 
church (consecrated in 1185), and to stop up 
the present entrance (at the crypt's east end) 
from the disused burial ground. The im- 
provements, to include the laying of the 
floor with tiles, will cost about 1, 4004. 


Parochial 
amount will, it is expected, be voluntarily 
subscribed. A description of the crypt and 
its constructional features is given in our 
" Note" of July 30, 1887.* 


liarity of the marble employed in the six 
altars in the lateral aisles, and particularly 
by that forming the large columns standing 
two by two at the sides of these altars. 
This marble is well known to Italian geolo- 
gists as travertine, a material deposited 
chiefly from hot springs, and made almost 
entirely of the mineral aragonite; but until 
recently there was but little clue to the 
locality whence the stone came. Amongst 
the many varieties of marble dug up during 
excavations from time to time in the forum 
at Rome were to be found occasional ex- 
amples of this same marble seen in Siena 


in a commercial sense. The Italian name, 
alabastrzfe, is unfortunate as applied to any 
of these marbles, as it is likely to be con- 
founded with alabaster ; neither do we think 
the terms Oriental alabaster or calcareous 
alabaster desirable for the same reason. 
Some two or three years since, onyx similar 
to that in the Siena Cathedral was dis- 
covered on the hill slopes in the neighbour- 
hood of Monte Amiata, in Tuscany, and 
further exploration revealed the circumstance 
that by the side of a mountain torrent there, 
some ancient quarries exist. In all probability 
the columns at Siena came from those 
quarries some 400 years since. We learn 
that these excavations have now been re- 
opened, and the material is called Italian 
onyx marble. 


record. 


There are but few sewers 


in which they lodge or stagnate. No ЕФЕ 
attempt is made to purify the sewage} THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
collected by sewers, where such exist; ARCHITECTS : 


THE LAW AS TO ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held at 9, Conduit-street, 
W., on Monday evening, for the purpose of 
discussing the papers read at the ordinary 
meeting on the 19th inst. on Ancient Lights.“ 
Mr. W. Emerson, President, presided. 

Mr. Alexander Graham, the Hon. Secretary, 
announced with great regret the death since 
the last meeting of Signor Michele Ruggiero, 
who was a hon. corresponding member (Rome, 
elected 1887). He was Director for Monuments 
and Excavations in the Kingdom of Italy, and 
member of the Royal Academy of Naples. 

The meeting directed the Secretary to trans- 
mit the condolences of the Institute to Signor 
Ruggiero's relatives. 

The Chairman then introduced the business 
of the evening. He said the question was a 
very important one, and, as was shown at the 
last meeting, the laws relating to ancient lights 
had in the past been the means of most un- 
scrupulous behaviour on the part of many 
people, and had caused a great deal of black- 
mailing and injustice. There could be little 
doubt that the time had arrived when strenuous 
exertions should be made to endeavour to 
obtain some alteration in those laws, and he 
hoped that those who proposed to take part 
in the discussion would bear this in mind, and 


The Stafford- 
have, since their 


their district; but 


CREER Ata sitting of the Consistory 
Beste Church, Court of London, held in St. 
Clerkenwell. Paul's Cathedral on Thursday 


It is 


А г РЕТ „| would suggest some practical points in the 
оне) ds nien uc / ** са event of some action being taken. It would be 
missioners give 400. out of the City a good plan to form a committee composed of 


Charities Fund—the remaining | two or three members of the Institute, two or 
three members of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and two or three lawyers to provide a 
Bill or some suggestions to the Government. 

The Chairman then read a letter from 
Mr. Thos. W. Rickman, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, in which that gentle- 
man expressed his regret that his doctor 
refused him permission to come out that 
evening. He felt strongly, in the words of Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, that “the rule that existing 
rights shall not be interfered with is too 
drastic to be adhered to; also that the pre- 
sumption of law in favour of existing dominant 
lights was contrary to common sense, But 
these were only his private opinions, Should 
Mr. Brodie's resolution be carried, he would be 
most happy to do all in his power to bring the 
Council and the Surveyors' Institution into 
touch with the Council or Standing Committee, 
so as to obtain a combined discussion of the 
whole subject. 

Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary, then read the 
following communication on the subject re- 
ceived from Mr. Arthur Cates :— 

“Every one interested in the establishment 
of right and justice, and in the abolition of the 
tyranny and blackmailing, perpetrated under 
the sanction of the present law of light as 
administered in the Courts, must be grateful to 
the Practice Standing Committee for having 


ARCHITECTS who have visited 
алк the Cathedral of Siena must 
' have been struck by the pecu- 


Cathedral. It occurs sparingly in ancient 


churches in other parts of Italy, and we have 
seen what looks very much like it in small 
panels in St. Peters at Rome. Similar 
marble coming principally from Algeria and 
Mexico is known as onyx in the market. It 
is not true onyx, however, though we should 
be sorry to discard the latter name when used 


Mon NUMOS cp DE M) 
* For further particulars, and illustrations, we may 


refer our readers to the Builder of October 7, 1854, July 1, 
1876, November 28, 1885, and February 22, 1890. 


brought the subject again before the Institute, 
and for baving introduced its discussion bv the 
three able Papers read on the roth ult. For 
many years at intermittent intervals the subject 
has been considered and discussed here, resuit- 
ing in the publication in the Proceedings and 
Transactions of a large amount of valuable 
matter, which might now be collected and, so 


* Papers by Messrs. J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., M.P., 
J. Douglass Mathews and Beresford Pite. For abstracts 
of the papers, and for some notes af the discussion on 
them, see our issue for March 24. 
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far as it may bear on the refo 


rm of the existing | right to light was specially discussed either by | the rents obtained have not been affected, and 
law, be republished as a convenient handbook the Conimissioners or the witnesses ; and it | no one has been injured by its operation. 
for the information and assistance of those who | seemed to him to follow that, as the question| Thus in course of time, When existing terms 
may desire to follow up this discussion to some was not discussed in Parliament, the Act was | һауе run out and the proviso will under the 
practical conclusion. passed, so far as regards the right to light, | new leases have become applicable to the 

The discussion on the Paper on * The Law | without there being any reason for it, and with- whole estate—the Crown estates in London 

of Easements,’ read by Mr. Locock Webb, out any consideration of its probable con- will by the operation of that proviso—and the 
Q.C, on December 17, 1877—Transactions, sequences; and there appeared to him по effect of the decisions of the High Court in 
1877-78, pp. 88-112—elicited an article entitled | reason why the mere fact of such a measure Perry v. Eames“ and in Wheaton v. Maplet, be 
‘The So-called Law of Ancient Window being in the Statute Book should be any argu- | placed much in the same position as if under 
Lights, which appeared in the Builder of ment against its repeal, having regard to the | the law in force in Scotland, and be entirely 
January 26, 1878. This article, which was|circumstances under which it became law. outside the operation of Section III. of the Pre. 
quoted at some length by Mr. John Whichcord | Mr. Roscoe's observations will be found in |scription Act. |. u 

in his preliminary statemeni—Special Com- The efficient municipal control of buildings 
mittee on Light and  Air— Proceedings, generally—of the width of streets, of the height 
Session 1881-82, No. 18, July 27, 1882, p. 236, of buildings, of the open spaces in the rear oi 
was written with great care, and, combining buildings, and the sanitary enactments as to 
the results of a special study of the subject and Provision of due access of light and air—should 
of a somewhat extensive professional experi- nple | amply suffice to meet the requirements of the 
cnce, strongly advocated a complete reform of gaining of an easement of light over an adjoin- Roman Jaw under the servitude of * Allins uon 
the existing law. ing property, by lapse of time only, this Council tollendi? And to protect all alike, in the 

Another article, ‘ Reversions and the Acqui- | does not consider justifiable, and it would be interests of public health, from those encroach. 

sition of Rights of Light, which appeared in | glad to see the law altered. The system of | ments by bold and unscrupulous speculators, 
the Builder of January I2, 1884, dealt with a | gaining an advantage surreptitiously is not in| who are now to some degree held in check by 
position of great difficulty, under which the accordance with the views of inorality held by | the operation of the existing law, and who 
most onerous dominant rights frequently grow | the Council of this Society.' | certainly require to be more rigidly controlled 
up. Both these articles would be most valu-| In the ‘Journal of Proceedings, Vol. 2 N. S., than seems possible under the building laws at 
able, to be included with the suggested ге. | No. ro, August 12, 1886, pp. 281-285, are | present in force. - 
print of excerpts from our Proceedings, &c. ‘Reports on the Law of Light and Air in Scot- 
Assuming that the resolution which Mr. land,’ contributed by William апа C. J. 
C. H. Brodie proposes to submit to the meet- | MacLean for the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
ing will be adopted, it would appear to be | —and by the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
desirable that no attempt should be made to | tion. 
devise some scheme for merely diminishing the 
evils which, it is admitted, the existing law as 
now administered permits and encourages, thus 
to a great extent accepting the present state of 
the law as equitable and correct—but rather, 
the endeavour should be made inter alia :— 

To investigate the principles on which it is 
alleged that such law is based. 

To ascertain the reasons which influenced 
the Legislature in enacting the particular 
clause under the alleged authority of which 
so much extortion is practised and hard- 
ship inflicted. 

To illustrate the mischievous and unjust 
action of the law, and the opportunities it 
affords for oppression and extortion, and 
thus give good reason for the pressing 
necessity for a radical change. 

To inquire into the law of other countries on 
the subject. 

Ás regards rights of light which are mani- 
festly encroachments on the servient tene- 
ment, to consider how such servient owner 
could be protected, by the really equitable 
and just system in force in Scotland, or 
otherwise, from the aggression ой his 
neighbour—the real evildoer and first 
aggressor, the dominant owner. 

In addition to the references given by Mr. 

Brodie in his memorandum on pp. 234-235, 


Architects, in which they say: 'The simple 


‘In Scotland such servitude is regulated by 
express grant or contract, and cannot be con- 


a stop to scandalous litigation between the des Ж 
Crown tenants, resulting in blackmail or the Practice Sub-Committee, said his position on 


future leases should contain a proviso taking | that the meeting of which this discussion was 
away from the lessee all right of light over a continuation was originated by the Practice 
adjacent Crown lands. This recommendation | Sub-Committee of the Institute. The subject 
was adopted, and such proviso has since been | was considered a very important one, and ur 
invariably inserted in every new lease ; shortly | committee were luckily able to secure excellen 


afterwards, this came incidentally under the papers by Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., s 
antc, much useful information in the directions notice of the Master of the Rolls (Sir George | Douglass Mathews, and Mr. Beresford Pite, 


above indicated will be found. My remarks іп | Jessel) and was warmly approved by him. which had been published. The committee, 
the discussion on the law of light and air— | The proviso is as follows: in considering the subject, came to Run 
Proceedings, Session 1880-81, No. 13, March 17, ‘Provided lastly: and it is hereby further | clusion that the law as it stood was 5 
1881, pp. 188-101 contain much information agreed and declared and this demise is made | in need of alteration, and in the result a resolu- 
as to actual experience : regulations controlling | upon the express condition that the said lessee tion was drawn up by them. The resolution, 
the height of buildings in relation to the width | his executors administrators and assigns shall | which he desired to move, was as follows: 

of streets, the French law, the Scotch law, &c.,| not by virtue or in respect of this present 

generally pointing to the necessity for a reform 

of the law ; which will beof service in the con. 
sideration of the matter, but would occupy too 
much time to recapitulate here. 

The special committee appointed aíter the 
above-mentioned discussion requested Mr. : 
Leybourn Goddard (author of ‘The Law of 
Easements’) to report on the law respecting 
light and air as it existed Previously to the 
passing of the Prescription Act, and to show 
how the law of prescription grew up before 


that Act was passed, what were the reasons for covenant and grant with and to her Majest 
the passing of that Act, how that Act was her heirs and successors that it Shall be 


brought in and passed through Parliament, | lawful for her Majesty her heirs and 
and how the law regarding light and air was 


affected thereby. Mr. Goddard's Report was 
printed іп the Proceedings, 1881-82, 11th May, 
1882, pp. 254-267, and clearly shows how littie 
consideration was given to the question of light. 
The Prescription Act was the first result of the 
labours of the Royal Commission on the Law 
of Real Property, and on p. 263 Mr. Goddard sets 
out the few words in which this most important 
subject was summarily dealt with by Lord 
Tenterden—without explanation or qualification 
—and thus became law without apparently 
any discussion or amendment in either House. 

Mr. Edward Stanley Roscoe—who was as. 
sociated with me on that Committee, also care- This proviso has worked admirably ; litiga- 
fully examined the Report of the Royal Com- | tion has been prevented, the development of 
mission and the evidence on Which It was | the estate has not been impeded by rapacious 
based, but did not find that the question of the | or cantankerous owners of dominant rights, 


The subject, he said, was certainly one of 
Over or affecting any land or hereditaments pressing importance. It had been shown in 


belonging to her Majesty not included in this 
demise and to raise to any height or alter any 


buildings now existing or to be hereafter respect is one of immediate and pressing iM- 


new building which may hereaíter be erected 
on the land hereby demised,’ 
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Further on he said that “the strict rights of 
light given by the Prescription Act are very 
onerous, and often very injurious to the proper 
development of our towns.” Any one who had 
followed the subject must be absolutely con- 
vinced of that. Then, speaking of neighbours, 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton continued: His light 
must not be interfered with, however great the 
inconvenience to his (building) neighbour, and 
however little the injury to him, if it be more 
than infinitesimal. Too often such a state of 


things leads to what is nothing less than levy- 


ing blackmail on the building owner. He must 
pay what is demanded or abandon his scheme." 
Was that the position in which they should be 
content to rest? Mr. Mathews said that of 
course it was only the bad cases which made 
the law so oppressive, and he added “ As matters 
now stand an unscrupulous person has an oppor- 
tunity of preventing his neighbours from using 
his property to the best advantage, except by 
payment of some compensation (oftentimes 
blackmail), and the law affords us no means 
otherwise than by mutual agreement to alter 
old lights in a way that may be beneficial alike 
to the owner of the dominant light and to the 
person erecting his new building." Mr. 
Mathews also called attention to the fact that 
this Prescription Act was passed nearly seventy 
years ago, and what was perfectly reasonable 
then had become very unreasonable now. Mr. 
Pite's paper was a collection of brilliant points 
against the law as it at present stood, and 
the way in which it had been administered. 
Again, in 1890, Mr. Holden remarked :—" The 
obtaining of an easement by prescription is, in 
my opinion, a simple piece of dishonesty.” In 
1889 Professor Kerr said: — The incon- 
venience that arises in London from the 
practical application of the law of ancient 
lights is indescribable .... and the trouble 
into which neighbours get, and the hallucina- 
tions under which they labour as regards their 
rights to blackmail each other, are remark- 
able. Again in 1889, Mr. Stevenson stated 
that the law as affecting the right of ancient 
lights acted “in a perfectly haphazard and 
irregular manner depending on mere accident, 
and consisting in stealing a neighbour’s pro- 
perty if he does not look out, at cost and 
trouble to himself to prevent it.” In 1877 Mr. 
T. Chatfeild Clarke remarked :—' So many 
opportunities are now afforded for litiga- 
tion, when the effort is often one merely 
to exhort money, that a remedy is urgently 
demanded.” As far back as 1866 Pro- 
fessor Kerr made some remarks on this 
subject, and he quoted the opinions of two 
Lord Chancellors (Lord Westbury and Lord 
Cranworth) and stated that they did not 
hesitate to deplore the effect of the decisions 
fhey were pronouncing, and to suggest that 
the time had possibly come for the Legislature 
to interfere. If that time had come in 1866, 
how much more was the alteration needed 
now! In his (Mr. Brodie's) opinion, the Act 
which they should strive to obtain should con- 
sist of two operative clauses. The first should 
stipulate that after a certain date the Prescrip- 
tion Act, as such, should cease to exist. Of 
course, ancient lights having existed, must be 
respected, but after a certain date the Prescrip- 
tion Act should be allowed to lapse. Clause 2 
Should apply to actions over lights the pro- 
cedure incidental to the Building Act with 
reference to party-walls. That procedure had 
been found to act perfectly well, and there 
were strong grounds for believing that it 
would act equally well with reference to 
actions over rights of light. He wished to 
Rive quotations in support of his contention. 
When the discussion took place on March 16, 
1893, upon the Science Committee's report, 
Professor Kerr, in clear and distinct terms, laid 
down the principle which he had just stated, 
and that committee proposed that the proce- 
dure of the Building Act with regard to party- 
walls would be an excellent method of dealing 
with cases of ancient light. In conclusion, 
Mr. Brodie said the desirability of amending 
the law was impressed upon his mind forcibly 
by a recent case in which a Turkish bath was 
erected facing a chapel and upon the site of an 
old city prison wall. Attheopening ceremony 
of the bath, the chairman remarked that he 
understood that some objection had been made 
that the structure interfered with the light to 
the schoolroom beneath the chapel, and he was 
surprised that religious people should interfere 
With a bath, because he always thought that 
cleanliness should be next to godliness. Legal 
proceedings followed, and it was held that the 
building did interfere with the light to the 
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schoolroom windows, and therefore it must be 
cut down to an angle of 45 deg. Asa result, 
the baths were closed. That was an instance 
of the general way in which light and air 
cases were drifted into. The question of inter- 
ference with light was not the point—there 
was always some question of spite or greed 
or something similar at the bottom of it. 
Professor T. Roger Smith seconded the re- 
solution. He said they were all agreed that it 
would be very easy to illustrate the hardships 
and injustice that occurred from time to time, 
and there could be no question that the only 
remedy was legislation. They must recollect 
that judges were bound hand and foot by 
precedent. No man in the position of a judge 
dared to do anything which was contrary to 
precedent, and consequently he did not think 
that judges would exert themselves to alter 
precedent or to make it less irksome. He 
thought that the Institute, in promoting an 
Act, would find it could rely upon the cordial 
assistance, not only of the Surveyors' Institu- 
tion, but of Builders' societies, and probably of 
almost all the great landowners in London and 
no doubt several large owners of property. 
They could also, to an extent, rely upon the 
assistance of the lawyers in Parliament. Mr. 
Moulton and Mr. Strahan both suggested modifi- 
cations in the operations of the existing law, 
and no doubt, as far as they could, they would 
assist in securing them. А very desirable 
reform in procedure would be the allowance of 
compensating advantages. At the present 
time they were entirely shut out from courts 
of law. Іп some instances, arbitrators could not 
avoid taking them into consideration, but they 
had no right to do so, and therefore compen- 
sating advantages only indirectly influenced 
awards. A compensating advantage men- 
tioned more than once was the use of white 
bricks of reflecting surface. There were one 
or two other compensating advantages which 
ought always to be considered. First was the 
removal, to some extent, of obstacles. It often 
happened in a building scheme that something 
was going to be taken down which would give 
additional light and would nearly compensate 
for the obstruction of light which was going to 
take place. Under the existing administration 
of the law this could not be taken into account. 
What they ought to do, he thought, was to 
substitute for the present system what was 
known as the party wall procedure, which 
practically put a stop to litigation. If any one 
would consider how many houses were taken 
down and rebuilt in London in the course of 
a year, and then take the trouble to find out 
how many party wall cases went to the courts 
for decision, they would see that this pro- 
cedure disposed, to a very large extent, of the 
difficulties which arose in a way that was just, 
equitable, and prompt. Now whether their 
friends the lawyers would quite like this system 
of dealing with the rights of light, he did not 
know. Perhaps they would not. One objec- 
tion was made to it—he thought it was in Mr. 
Pite's paper—that the nature of an ancient 
light was so very different from that of a 
party wall that it could not be adjudicated 
upon in the same way ; but he doubted that 
very much. He had some little experience of 
settling disputes with regard to ancient lights, 
and it struck him that there was no great 
difference in the amount of difficulty which 
arose in connexion with them and party 
walls. The one feature which pervaded both 
questions was the variety of circumstances 
which were peculíar to each. Ancient lights 
were infinitely varied, and he was of 
opinion that the same amount of care 
and intelligence that was exercised in the 
settlement of party wall disputes should 
also decide ancient lights, probably with 
equal success. Then in the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee there was a proposal 
for an experts’ tribunal. He could not help 
thinking that it would be quite feasible to refer 
cases of ancient lights to that tribunal, whose 
members he considered excellently qualified to 
deal with them. The author of the last book 
on ancient lights sat at the tribunal, and if they 
could not dispose of any difficulties in a satis- 
factory manner, he did not know any who 
could. Then the last, and most important, 
point was that they ought to go in for the 
entire abolition of the acquisition of the rights 
of ancient lights for the future by enacting 
that in no case should ancient lights be recog- 
nised which were not in existence on the date 
when the Act passed. He hoped this point 
would be kept in view. As far as possible 
they should endeavour to remedy the existing 
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mode of dealing with ancient lights. He had 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
Mr. E. T. Hall said they must all be infinitely 
obliged to the Committee for bringing this im- 
portant subject before them at that stage. They 
had a little leisure now to take up subjects 
which a few years ago they had not the oppor- 
tunity of doing. The President had asked 
them to deal with the matter from the practical 
point of view, and he should endeavour in the 
few remarks he had to make to offer some sug- 
gestions which resulted from his experience and 
his consideration of the subject. He should 
like at the outset to clear the ground by refer- 
ring to one or two things which Mr. Brodie 
had touched upon. That gentleman had 
remarked that every man should be compelled 
to light his own property within the curtilage 
of that property, but he had to remind them 
that this was hardly possible in crowded places 
like London. They must not forget one or two 
things in dealing with a subject of this kind. 
One of these was that the Law of Prescription 
had been held in the law courts to be an essen- 
tial law in order to prevent great friction and 
great litigation, and they must remember that 
the Law of Prescription had very often been 
used for the purpose of getting public rights as 
against an individual owner who had been held 
to hold this land on condition that he did not 
obstruct the public convenience. In that way, 
almost all the rights of way they found 
in the country had been acquired, and no one 
would say that the law of prescription which 
had given them footpaths over vast estates, 
without which thev might require to go in a 
very round-about way to reach a place, should 
be done away with. In like manner, water 
rights were most important, and he had no 
doubt it was the consideration of such things 
as these which led the Legislature to say that 
there should be a prescriptive right with 
regard tolights. They must also remember, 
in speaking of footways, that the same 
principle had been held in respect to railways. 
No person, simply because he was the owner 
of land, could prevent a railway which was for 
the public convenience, passing through his 
property,and accordingly the Legislature passed 
bills which were greatly to the convenience of 
the public. Now it was equally in the public 
interest that buildings should be allowed to be 
increased in height and, therefore, the Legis- 
lature which gave the public by prescription 
the right of a roadway through a property also 
said that it would not recognise the right of an 
owner to interfere with the public convenience 
by refusing permission to raise the height of a 
building. Originally the buildings in London 
were of one story, but as land increased 
in value and large numbers of people con- 
gregated within a limited area those high 
buildings had to go up. Now, from a public 
and sanitary point of view, the power given in 
certain cases of preventing overcrowding in а 
building was a good power, and if there were 
not some restriction with regard to lights they 
might find that all sanitary considerations in 
regard tolight permeating through and around 
buildings would be done away with. He also 
thought that if a man, in developing a building 
estate that had formerly been agricultural land, 
approved of the plans of a building to be 
erected on ground for which he would receive 
alarge ground rent, he should not be allowed 
to permit the erection on adjoining land of a 
building which would obstruct the light of the 
windows which he allowed to exist in the 
house first erected. Іп sucha case he held that 
there should be a certain space reserved for 
lighting purposes. He would submit as a prac- 
tical suggestion that when an ancient light had 
been acquired by real lapse of time, say at a 
distance exceeding Io ft. from a fence, the 
adjacent owner should at the same distance 
from thefence have the right to build to the 
same height. That would get rid of the dominant 
right over the adjacent land. No injustice 
would be done to the first man, and they would 
obtain a good amount oí light and air 
between the two buildings. If the fence 
was nearer than Io ft, the dominant owner, 
he thought, should pay during twenty 
years—that was to say, the time in which 
he would otherwise acquire the right—to 
the serviant owner a rent to protect his rights, 
which rent should be equivalent in value to 
what he might expect to get as compensation 
for the injury of that light if he acquired it by 
mere lapse of time. If he did not pay this 
rent, then he should not be allowed to acquire 
the right. Then another suggestion he had to 
make was that the owner of a low building on 
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lawyers, and he was very] Scotland there were Dean of Guild Cors 
should have liked to have These were very ancient institutions, and had 
known whether Sir George Jessel was right, complete control of all building questions, 


one side of a road should be allowed to go to 
the same height with his building as the pro- 
perty of another owner on the opposite side 
without any compensation at all. That was to 
say that a man who had built a tall building on 
one side had, so to speak, acquired for his 
upper windows rights over his neighbour 
opposite. But it was equitable that the owner 
of the low building should have the power to 
erect a building as high as the one opposite 
him, In other cases he thought a building 
owner should be allowed to go to a height 
not exceeding an angle of 45 deg. from the 
level of the public pavement opposite his 
house. They constantly heard of miserable 
cases where blackmailing came in, and in 
which, he was sorry to say, evidence was given 
by people in the profession, or connected with 
the profession, which simply shocked any right- 
minded man. Now if something of the nature 
of his suggestions were enacted many diffi- 
culties of the kind would be got over. Then, 
again, if any building were raised to a greater 
height than formerly, without any compensa- 
tion to the owner, on the opposite side of the 
street, that owner should be allowed to build 
to the same height. Personally speaking, he 
had had dozens of agreements of such a 
character, and he thought them eminently 
equitable in cases of the kind. If that was 
what right-minded owners would do for them- 
selves, it ought to be a thing that the Legis- 
lature would sanction, as a means of ridding 
them of many of the difficulties which pre- 
sently hampered them. They frequently came 
upon cases where a small coal-hole suddenly 
become worth 1,000/. 1n compensation. In 
such cases their architecture was ruined, and 
ill-feeling was created which ought never to 
have been permitted. He quite agreed with 
those who suggested that they should have 
something in the way of a court for the settle- 
ment of disputes as to ancient lights similar 
to party-wall tribunals as constituted under 
the London Building Act ; and that that court 
should be the final court of appeal. With 
regard to cases where money compensation 
was rightly due, they would, he was sure, do 
perfect justice. They must always remember 
that they would never get the Legislature to 
pass an Act to rob a man of property. They 
should be practical, and not simply talk of 
what they would like, but of what they had 
some prospect of getting. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said there was one 
point in Mr. Fletcher Moulton's paper which 
caused him to cast his memory back upon one 
or two cases he had had. Mr. Moulton, if he 
recollected aright, said that a man had a right 
under the present law to the use of the light 
which he had before, whether he required that 
light or not. In this connexion he was re- 
minded of an interesting case he had in the 
City. He was rebuilding ап important 
building which had had the ordinary windows 
in front of it. The new building, being in- 
tended for a public purpose, had a very 
different kind of lighting, both as regards 
height and window space, from the original 
building. Some three or four years aíter the 
building was completed, the owner of the pro- 
perty on the opposite side began to raise a new 
building. A dispute arose, and they went with 
it before the Master of the Rolls, Sir George 
Jessel, who had a great reputation of bringing 
a highly original mind to bear on every subject 
that came before him. He said that in this 
case they had preserved in the building, as 
larger and differently spaced windows, certain 

ortions of the windows of the original 
building, and ſor those portions only were 
they entitled to the rights of ancient lights. 
They must not be allowed, he said, from the 
fact that they bad preserved certain por- 
tions of the original buildings, to acquire 
the rights for the whole of their new 
buildings. The first thing they would have 
to ask themselves was whether they had pre- 

ved enough of their old lights for the new 

i adig His lordship added that if they had 
ie the person on the opposite side had done 
not, un arm. They were told that they must 
them in front of their building which 
uce the windows that existed in 
‘iding, and then they would see 

the old е them they would get enough 
It happcned that the 


own expenses. This 


i ei 
Dar was come to behind the backs of the 
eci 
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experts and of the 
sorry for it, for he 


what Mr. Moulton had said. 
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for the dictum he laid down seemed to modify] Before the erection of any building was con. Jo 
menced plans, &c., were laid beiore the Dean xd 

Mr. Delissa Joseph said Һе had very |о Guild Court, the members of which decided E 2f 
carefully perused the various papers that | upon the questions of foundation, proper venti. em 
were read as well as the report of the dis- lation, proper drainage, the height, the paints 8 
cussion, and had found them full of interest. | which had to be observed in order to m |2210 
It seemed to him that they must start by accept- | with local by-laws, and also what was known 2 " 
ZA 


ing as inevitable the fact that the law had as the neighbourhood of buildings. All questions 

given certain rights to the owners of ancient | having a bearing on the relation of one build. 

lights, and that to take these away would be | ing with another were considered by the Dean 

It was clearly | of Guild Court and adjusted on equitable terms, 

within the right of the owner of a window to | Passing on, Mr. Joseph said one might ask one. 

claim the light he obtained through that} self, what was the real solution of the quest 

its retention. | they were discussing. They must at the outset 

They, therefore, dare not ask the Legislature to | take as granted that vested interests must nd 

interfere with existing rights, although they | be interfered with. They could only, he was 

might ask it to simplify the law and the pro- | afraid, ask the Legislature to make it easier for 

cedure in dealing with such a subject. They] them to adjust matters equitably and fairly 

might ask Parliament to make the acquisition | without having resort to the law. He sug. 

of new lights more difficult by one of the | gested arbitration as one remedy for the 
methods suggested by the various writers and | existing grievances. Of course it was possible 
They might, for example, adopt е | the Legislature would not give them those 
Swedish system, which was simplicity itself, | simple methods of trying to dispense with 
and might be adopted in this country with|lawyers. So long as the law was made bi 
They might also ask | lawyers, as it had been for centuries, it was n 
Parliament to make an appeal to law the last re- | very likely that they would have such legislation 
source, and only after reference to an umpire or | as would result in the reduction of the number 
technical tribunal. It did not appear to him to be | of appeals to the courts. Supposing, therefore, 
a greater hardship to have disputes such as those | that Parliament would not give them facilities 
they had been discussing referred to an umpire | for compulsory arbitration in these matters, 
or a technical tribunal than was at present the | then they must fall back upon the suggestions 
Here they | made by Mr. Fletcher Moulton. He said, let 
had a question as complex, as varied, апа as | us apply to the question of the ownership of 
difficult as that of ancient lights, and a system | light the same principle which the Legislature 
by which experts were appointed to deal with it | has laid down with regard to the ownership of 
before the parties to it went to litigation. Тһе | land. Where the owners of land were at one 
result was that only in extremely rare cases | time found to be troublesome when railways 
was an appeal ever made to the law courts at | were laid down, and refused to sell their land, 
It was possible that if the Legislature pro- | the Legislature stepped in and told them that 
vided for compulsory reference of ancient|they must not stand in the way of works of 
light cases to an umpire or to such a tribunal, | public utility, that they must sell their land at 
litigation regarding them would be prevented. | а reasonable price. with something added as 
One of the speakers had said something about | compensation for the pressure that had been 
a natural hesitancy to refer questions of this | brought 
kind to arbitration, because a question of | principle were applied in the case of ancient 
ownership might be involved; but he might | lights it would be extremely valuable. The 
say that where no legal question of an other suggestion made by Mr. Moulton was 
abstruse character arose as to the existence or | that the judges in deciding a case should have 
non-existence of ancient lights, arbitration by | ап architect assessor attached to the court in 
an architect might be safely adopted, as most | the same way asthe Trinity Masters assisted 
careful men kept some record by them of the|the Admiralty Court. 
building they owned, so that the legal questions | Joseph deprecated the idea of the Institute 
l ve He thought any | going to the Surveyors’ Institution for sugges- 
one in building ought to study very closely the | tion as to the framing of a Bill dealing with 
Where | the subject. 
reasonable regard was paid to these, mutilation | sidered essential that the Architects’ Institute 
í н He | stiould act by itself. Let the Council consider 
might say that his own experience showed him | carefully the suggestion made by Mr. Brcdie 
that in nine cases out of ten negotiations | and bring a report on the subject before the 
between parties resulted in an adjustment of | Institute for consideration and adoption. Then 
If they failed they could | he should like to see the Council itself promote 
fall back upon arbitration, and it was only|a Bill to achieve the objects which they 
where this failed that they had recourse to the | sought. 


little short of confiscation. 


window, and to insist upon 


speakers, 


considerable advantage. 


case with regard to party-walls. 


all. 


would have consideration. 


rights of surrounding properties. 


of a building would very rarely occur. 


the difficulties. 


law courts principally through the obstinacy of 


clients. With regard to compensation, he con- | tion to the too frequent use of the word 
sidered that where a man was deprived of his | blackmailing in discussing this question. When 
light he should receive the market value of it. | the rights of ancient lights were admitted and 
But how was that to be arrived at? It seemed | allowed by the Legislature, they must not allow 
a simple method. They had only to approxi- | such a term to those who tried to protect those 
mately estimate the rental value of the floor|rights. They could go too far in talking of 
space they would gain by the increased height | blackmailing without strengthening their case 
which they obtained from their neighbour, and | in any way. Of course, circumstances altered 
capitalising that, they would find the increased | cases, and instances might occur where black- 
value put upon their property through the con- | mailing did happen. He could give instances 
cession of certain rights by their neighbour. | which he had met with in his own experience 
By these means they would be able to fix the| where it had been necessary to buy a houx 
amount of compensation payable, and they| when a question of ancient lights arose, for 
would be recouped for this in the first one or | the simple reason that it would not have been 
With | worth while to go to law as to the amount 04 
regard to the use of models in cases of dispute, | compensation that should 


two years from the increased rental. 


MEN 


woe tt kk 


to bear upon them. If such a 


In concluding, Mr. » 


It was a matter in which he con- 


Mr. E. W. Hudson said he must take objec- 


be paid. He did not 


he thought these brought to the minds of lay-|agree with the speaker who deprecated that 
men a conception of the whole circumstances | Institute joining with the Surveyors’ Institu- 
which could not possibly be done by diagrams. | tion in a matter of such great importance to 


He was concerned within the last few months | both. 


He had pleasure in supporting the 


in a case in which he made successful use of a | proposition of Mr. Brodie. 


model. On his advice his client put the 
before Mr. Fletcher Moulton. “the 


He took the|had a clause laying down 


Mr. W. M. Fawcett thought if in an Act they 
that in future 


model to the House of Commons, and in the | windows should have no ancient light rights, 
course of half an hour Mr. Moulton came to | and setting out a procedure for dealing with 


the conclusion that his client had no case to | those already existing, 
take into court. His client was thereby saved | that was sufficient. It 
the anxiety and expense of а prolonged|lay down any law or rules, 

The use of models, he con- principles could be agreed upon. 


litigation. 
tended, had the effect of saving their clients 
from unnecessary litigation, and 


that that would be all 
would be hopeless 19 
because no broa 


Professor Kerr said that in the very great 


some- | details into which they had gone it had been 


times of showing them the unreasonableness | shown how extremely difficult the question 
of their claim. Curiously he had not heard] was. The principle which had always secre 
any one referring to the method of dealing | to him to lie at the root of their troubles wa> 


with questions of the kind in Scotland. 


In | that as light was so extremely essential, especi- 


Edinburgh and in other towns throughout] ally in crowded neighbourhoods, no person 


hehe 
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should interfere with it. It was an abstract 

principle which was not defined under the 

Prescription Act. It went no further than he 

had indicated, but it might be interpreted in 

many ways. He instanced the dictum of two 
judges to show that the judicial mind was 
at different periods as the poles asunder. 

They must remember this—apart from the 

fact that they, as architects, had the 

greatest possible objection to lawyers—that 
the latter were continually shifting their 
ground ; the circumstances of the public were 
changing as were the times, but whether they 
could be satisfied with the developments and 
change of the law was another matter. As for 
going to the Legislature to legislate specially 
upon ancient lights, his opinion was that it 
wasabsurd. If they exerted themselves to the 

utmost in order to get Parliament to pass a 
new law with regard to ancient lights—well, 

he ventuced to say they would never get Parlia- 

ment to do it. That was why Mr. Roger 

Smith's Committee never did any good, 
though there was never a man more qualified 
than he to arrive at a thorough and practical 
conclusion. But how would they deal with 
the difficulty? Suppose the Institute were to 
take upon itself in a business-like way the 
work of adjudication, so far as possible. 
Suppose they authorised their Council to 
become a council of conciliation in such 
cases, and suppose by one way or another 
a question of ancient lights got there 
and they gave their decision—which would be 
a practical decision and not a lawyer's decision— 
he would be a bold man who would take the 
decision before the courts. He did not say 
how it could be done, but it was a suggestion 
that had not been heard before. There was 
another plan. They might get the London 
County Council to make by-laws about 
ancient lights, and they might rely upon it 
that that body would do it with a single- 
ness oí mind, and with the desire to 
serve the public at large; but whether 
they would consent to do anything was 
another thing. One thing they could rely upon 
was that in the case of ancient lights the archi- 
tectural profession was sufficiently scientific to 
consider what had been the amount of light that 
had been obstructed. Although he supported 
what Mr. Brodie had brought forward, 
it was quite another matter whether 
it could be carried out in detail. He conceded, 
after his experience for many years as a 
district surveyor, that there was nothing more 
detestable in the whole practice of an archi- 
tect than the way in which blackmail was 
levied in crowded districts. It was blackmail 
and nothing else. He thought they had the 
courts of law with them more than they 
thought as regards the establishment of a 
general principle, but to go to Parliament 
was not the thing he would recommend. 
If Mr. Blashill would tell them what the 
gentleman said who piloted the Building Act 
through the House of Commons, they would 
say nothing more about legislation. His 
advice, therefore, was to let the Institute do 
something ; but whatever they chose to do, let 
It be in the interests of good feeling and pro- 
priety. The principle was such that he did not 
think they could change the law. The only 
thing was to administer it in such a way as to 
be inoffensive but practical. | 
. Mr. E. Greenop said if there was a threatened 
injury the present law provided a remedy 
by injunction ; therefore, there was no reason 
Whatever for a change in the law to enable 
a judge to deal with the question of 
damages. The whole point seemed to be that 
the law existed, but it could not be exercised 
in consequence of timidity. The whole 
question seemed, therefore, to be one of putting 
backbone into the judges. Would it be pos- 
sible to approach her Majesty's judges and 
represent the great evils the community was 
now suffering from? If, moreover, they were 
going to the Surveyors’ Institution to suggest 
an amendment of the law, they should make it 
Pied that they were only referring to the 

rescriptive Act. 

Mr. Douglass Mathews, replying to the dis- 
cussion, remarked that they seemed unanimous 
In a desire to have some alteration, but he 
would remind the previous speaker that they 
Could not alter the law on the matter of 
e lights without altering the Prescrip- 
m Act. Mr. Hall had made a suggestion 

regard to some. principles to be laid 
Ene 92 he ventured to say that general 
as Ciples were absolutely impossible, because 
егу case had its own circumstances which 
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Committee (ten to be elected) :—L. Ambler, 


there was this strong point, that, whether | A. Bolton, W. A. Forsyth, M. Garbutt, 
adjudication was undertaken by a third sur-|*H. T. Hare, *A. H. Hart, A. W. Hennings, 


veyor, an umpire, or a Court of Appeal, the adju- | F. С. Е. Hooper, W. B. 
dicators should have the opportunity of seeing | Lansdown, P. 


Hopkins, G. A. 
. Marvin, H. P. G. Maule, 


all the circumstances and not .be content with | A. B. Mitchell, *G. H. Fellowes Prynne, W. H. 
inspecting drawings or even models. Without | Raffles, E. A. Rickards, H. A. Satchell, E. 
seeing into circumstances themselves they | Howley Sim, A. B. Thomas, and R. H. Wey- 


would get absolutely false ideas. 
objected to the word blackmail, and he was 
right in his objection when a man in a bonà 
fide manner defended his rights. But what 


could be said of the act of 


upon 500. for what was not worth 
5cl.? Was not that blackmail? 
the Surveyors’ 


Mr. Hudson | mouth. 


Hon. Treasurer: Hampden W. Pratt. 
Hon Librarian :—Arthur S. Flower. 
Hon Secretaries :—*G. B. Carvill, *R. S. 


W. H. 


insisting | Balfour. 


Other Officers: Hon. Solicitor, 


As to | Jamieson ; Hon. Assistant Librarians, A. А. 
Institution being invited | Carder, F. J. Osborne Smith; Hon Auditors, 


to assist in dealing with the matter, he desired| W. E. Davis, E. Greenop; Secretary and 
to point out how practical that course would | Registrar, D. G. Driver. 


be. The Surveyors’ Institution was a large 


The Chairman said that any member may 


body, and representative of the profession in | nominate additional names at the next meeting 


every shape and form. 
a great number of barristers and eminent 


In addition, there were | in accordance with the by-laws. 


Mr. Basil Champneys then read the following 


lawyers in that body, and they might be | paper, entitled 


a great advantage and assistance in the 
legal aspect of the question. With refe- 
rence to Professor Kerr's suggestion that 
the London County Council should have 


Hints on the Study and Planning of Collegiate 
Buildings. 


“In dealing with the subject of collegiate 


the power to make by-laws, he was personally | architecture, I do not propose to discuss at any 


of opinion that that body was too fund of 


considerable length its archeological aspect, 


making by-laws, and that, moreover, this | but rather to dwell on the practical questions 
matter was too important to be dealt with in | which are likely to present themselves to those 


that way. 


In conclusion, he expressed the | who have to deal with collegiate buildings of 


opinion that if the matter were brought for-|the present day. It is, however, desirable to 
ward boldly something would soon be effected | say so much with regard to the past as may 
in the way of an alteration of the law. At any | serve to make clear the ideal which the builders 
rate, the result of the discussion would be | of old set before them, and to show what changes 
that the ins and outs of the question would be | of custom have served to modify the original 
more known, and they would be in a position | standards and to present the problems of the 
to settle many cases outside that were now | present day under somewhat diferent conditions 


settled inside the courts. 
The Chairman remarked that, with reference 


from those of an earlier age. | 
Every one knows that at the time when the 


to seeking the co-operation of the Surveyors’ | college buildings at the old universities were 
Institution, he thought that body could help | erected the students entered on their university 
very considerably in settling the question, | career at a much earlier age than is customary 
because its members were men of great ех- | at present. Also that the standard of expense 
perience. lts present President was on the | was generally very much lower than it is in our 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- | own day. The same tendency which has in- 


tects for many years. 


fluenced so many of our great public schools is 


The resolution was then put and carried apparent in the development of Oxford and 


unanimously. 
The Chairman said the subject was narrowed 


Cambridge. = | 
Starting as institutions for the education of 


down to one or two points—that they could not | all classes, and especially for the lower middle 
interfere with the present ancient lights; that | class, they have in a considerable degree be- 
they wanted a better procedure for deciding | come annexed by the more wealthy; and a 


some questions in the law; and that they 


public school or university education is now 


wanted to prevent the acquisition of future | considered to be the privilege of the more 
rights of light as far as possible. These were | wealthy, whereas formerly they were designed 
matters which could only be dealt with by | for the training of all who had sufficient ambi- 
experts, and it seemed to him that the best] tion or enterprise, and offered every facility to 
plan would be for the Council to select a com- | those who were prepared to face poverty and 

mittee. He promised them that the matter | hardship in the pursuit of mental training. 
should be brought before the Council atan early Another tendency which is apparent in the 
date, when he hoped they would have some- | evolution of university buildings, but altogether 
thing practical to lay before the general body | dissociated from the conditions above men- 
of the Institute. tioned, is that of centralisation. In medizeval 
The Chairman announced that the next|times large and important colleges were the 
meeting of the Institute would be held on exception, and small halls, intended for the 
April 23, when a paper will be read by Mr. | housing of a few students each, were the rule. 
Killingworth Hedges on “Protection of Public | Some of the largest foundations both at 
Buildings against Lightning." Oxford and Cambridge have been formed by 
The meeting then terminated. the absorption of a number of these smaller 
— PR abodes, which usually have disappeared in the 


Worcester, is 
ITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | Process. One Oxford College, „is, 
pos pini E x 751. р, this As- generally speaking, a conglomerate of 5-7 
т was held dn Friday evening last wee smaller establishments, as its present сопіог-, 


: ion clearly shows. 

in the Meeting Room of the Royal Institute of | "While the change in the age of the students 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduitstrect | revolutionised the arrangement of rooms, the 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, President, in the | increased size and scope of the colleges 
chaie | afforded occasion for larger and more compre- 
The minutes having been read and con- hensive schemes of planning, and made еНес- 

firmed, Mr. J. A. Bonds was elected a member | tive grouping of the buildings possible. 
and Messrs. A. Atkinson and J. P. Clark were] with regard to the former of these changes, 
reinstated as members. the medizeval arrangement was as follows, A 
On the motion of Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. | set of college rooms consisted of one fair-sized 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to] room, with two or more rooms, usually two, 
Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son for permitting a opening from it. The larger room was used as 
visit on the 24th ult. to the Prudential Assurance |. dormitory, in which a few students and а 
Company's buildings, Holborn. Master of Arts slept, the master being placed 
А vote of thanks was also, оп the motion of | there to keep order, while the smaller rooms 
Mr. J. B. Carvill, hon. secretary, passed to Mr. | were used as studies in the daytime. So long 
B. T. Batsford for presenting to the library a as the students were mere boys, this arrange- 
copy of "The Art and Craft of Garden-| ment was reasonable—not dissimilar to that 
makina" ву MES T: Pl Mawson: at some of our public schools, where a “ pre- 
House List for next Session. fect,” or monitor,” keeps order in a dormitory 


i i f younger boys. As the age of students 
The Chairman then read the following of Young nd Ae ie ош which the 


nominations of the Committee for the House | increased, : 
List for next Session :— students were drawn was simultaneously raised, 


President :—*W. H. Seth-Smith. this arrangement naturally gave way to the 


i i -- i more modern one. The large room became the 
gm DR ыы аа living or “ keeping " room for a single student, 


* Members of the present Committee 


* Members of the present Committee. 
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and one of the smaller rooms or studies was the In both these instances the extra story had 
bedroom, another being used as a "'scout's | been, I believe, forced upon the architect, and 
hole"—as at Oxford —" gyp-room "—as at] the motive for this dictation was no doubt in a 
Cambridge—a sort of pantry, larder, and coal- | large measure a desire for economy. My con- 
cellar in one. In many colleges the division of | viction is that there is no economy secured by 
the rooms remains in its original state, the only | piling up buildings to an unusual height. 1 
change made being their re-assignment ac- | have tested the comparative cost of buildings 
cording to the new method. In other cases | of two, three, or more stories with the follow- 
some structural modifications have been made ; ing result :—A building of two stories is 
and, as it very frequently happened that only | definitely more costly for the same accommo- 
the outer walls and the cross-walls which dation than on: of three; but four or more 
carried chimney-stacks were of masonry, the stories are not more economical than three. 
rest of the structure being mere partitions, | Of course, where ground is limited in extent, 
such adaptations were easily made without any | or of very high value, a new factor is intro- 
radical change. duced; but in the case of college buildings 
The great increase in the size of colleges | this is rarely the case, and there is seldom any 
opened the way to the development of col-| valid excuse for departing from the old type. 
legiate planning on an extensive scale, and] In fact, the old system of college plan- 
suggested the type which nearly all existing | ning, in my opinion, still holds its own, 
colleges to some extentillustrate—the grouping | and needs but few modifications to bring 
of the buildings into one, two, or more|it up to date. А few practical require- 
quadrangles of rather low buildings. In the| ments consequent on the change of custom 
original colleges there are never more than | have to be met. For example, when а 
two floors and an attic, from among which the| set of rooms was composed of a large dor- 
special and more important features, the chapel, | mitory and two smaller studies, it was rather 
the hall, and the library rise into pre eminence. | advantageous than otherwise that the smaller 
The lodgings of the president, warden, prin- | rooms should be approached through the 
cipal, master, or whatever he happened to|larger. This was conducive to quiet in the 
be called, was usually included in the general | studies and caused no inconvenience. Now, 
grouping, and are seldom distinctive features | it is essential that both bedroom and cup- 
in the older college buildings. In the present | board, or **scout's hole or “ gyp-room," should 
day, the head of the college usually requires a | be independently accessible, though there is 
more sumptuous abode, which must become | some advantage in having a door between the 
an important item in contemporary college | sitting-room and bedroom, as it allows the beJ- 
building, while the fact that many of the] room to some extent to benefit by the sitting- 
tutors and fellows are now married will also room fire. Again there is no need for the 
serve to complicate the future of collegiate | "scout's hole or * gyp-room to be as large 
grouping. | ‚ аз опе of the old studies; И need be little 
Besides the hall, chapel, and library, it was | more than a mere cupboard, and one of the 
usual to mark the main entrance of the college, | most modern ideas is to provide for a group 
often, too, the side entrances, or entrances to а | of rooms a kind of general "scout's hole," or 
further quadrangle, by towers—a reminiscence, | pantry, with a sink and gas stove. 
no doubt, of defensive architecture, in which| These are the principal points in which 
all approaches had to be specially guarded. a modern set of rooms differs from the ancient 
For the students’ rooms, the general arrange- | type, which on the whole has vindicated its 
ment is almost invariable. A staircase entered claim to be applied to modern schemes as the 
from the quadrangle led to rooms on either | best and most economical arrangement. 
side; and, as there were three floors, opened] Before passing to other phases of collegiate 
out six sets. This arrangement is usually | architecture, it may be worth while to consider 
adhered to in contemporary schemes, as I| what was the most highly developed idea of a 
think with good reason. The alternative | medizval college, and of this no better example 
plan adopted by Mr. Butterfield at Keble | could be selected than New College at Oxford, 
College is to make the main block of rooms | which in its ancient form showed a corhplete 
sufficiently wide to accommodate two sets design carried out at one time. In order to 
of rooms in depth, with a central corridor | realise Wykeham's idea it is necessary to 
from which the rooms open. I do not think, | remove in imagination certain later additions 
however, that this arrangement is likely to find | which have obstructed the original intention. 
general favour. It is not favourable to effective | The chief of these is the addition of a story 
grouping, as the blocks of rooms аге apt to | to the main quadrangle. This raises the build- 
look bulky and clumsy; and as regards|ings almost to the same level as the gateway 
economy, I made on one occasion the most tower which originally surmounted them, and 
careful comparative estimate of the two also decreases the predominance of the chapel. 
methods, and found that the old gave an equal | William of Wykeham was a great Churchman, 
amount of accommodation at considerably less | and his intention was to make the chapel the 
cost. Inf this case, stare super antiquas vias | great feature of his main quadrangle. Its 
seems to be the best policy on practical no less | great height and scale still preserve its relative 
than on aesthetic grounds. importance, though its superiority to the resi- 
In the few cases in which a departure from | dential portion of the quadrangle is greatly 
the ancient type has been attempted the resuit | hampered by the added story. The dining- 
appears to me to be most unsatisfactory, hall is built in continuation of the chapel, and 
and completely destructive of collegiate cha- originally the two were under a continuous 
racter. At Keble College the architect's roof. Sir G. Scott in his restoration raised the 
intention evidently was to keep the ordinary pitch of the chapel roof, divorcing it from 
buildings entirely subordinate to the chapel, and the line of the original parapet, with which 
as the chapel is very unusually large and lofty, it now makes an exceedingly awkward 
this idea is not altogether obscured); but itl angle. Тһе floor of the dining-hall is 
would have been far more completely and satis- | raised several feet above the ground, while 
factorily developed had the ordinary rooms | the chapel floor is on the ground level, so 
been planned upon the old-established system. | that the internal height of the hall, though 
The result scems to be no less subversive of | lofty, is much less than that of the chapel. 
collegiate effect if the ordinary buildings аге of | The approach to the hall is by a staircase 
four instead of three stories. The “new build- opening from the main quadrangle under a 
ings" at New College, erected by Sir Gilbert | tower rising considerably above the hall and 
Scott about 1876, seem to me to fail for this and | chapel. In the tower are a series of chambers, 
for other reasons. At King's College, Cam- | the purpose of which is not very obvious, but 
bridge, а new group of buildings has in recent | which have the advantage of being in all 
ears been built by Mr. Bodley. Here again a | respects as Wykeham left them. 
fourth story was insisted on by the college, and, | Opposite the main entrance to the college 
eedless to say, everything that was possible | was the library, the conformation of which can 
n been done to give them, іп spite of this f still be traced, though it too has been modified 
has be n. a collegiate character. The fact that | by the addition of a story and the modernisation 
сш T avour, even in Mr. Bodley's hands, | of the windows. An archway passing beneath 
pur proved altogether successful, appears | the library gives access to the garden quad- 
bee lo Be the best possible confirmation of | rangle, 
o 


that a fourth story is necessarily | projections—one of which still retains 


o PIE such architecture ; while in this ly 
unsuita scheme, that of a threc-sid-d quad- | designed for its present purpose, t 
case the ‘th the fourth side open to the river | common-room for the Fellows. 
rangle WI d may long remain incomplete in] To the west of the 
remains p of this unnecessary development | doubt dictated by the conformation of the site, 
consequen The whole scheme might have been | are the cloisters enclosing a garth. intended no 
of height, for about the same с' si as the present | doubt for a burial ground, and adjoining these 
comp 


d instalinent. at the north-east angle is the very simple but 
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effective bell-tower, the great severity of which 
is probably due to its position as an outwork 
of the city wall. 

The great predominance of the chapel aver 
the adjoining buildings, and the presence of 
the cloister and the tower, are somewhat 
exceptional features in college architecture, 
and serve to emphasise the ecclesiastical inten. 
tion of the founder. The same idea is manifest 
in a college of modern foundation, Кее, 
which, as a memorial to a well-known Church. 
man, was founded with a somewhat similar 
view. Other colleges which bear the impres 
of a specially ecclesiastical ideal are Chris 
church and Magdalen at Oxford, and King, at 
Cambridge. In the more ordinary type oi 
college, the chapel, hall, and, in many cases, 
the library are salient features in the grouping, 
but their relative importance varies very cox. 
siderably. E 

So far I have spoken of the ordinary type of 
college buildings as developed in the Middle 
Ages and adhered to in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Modern civilisation hu. 
however, given birth to new phases of collegiate 
life which involve certain modifications of the 
Original character of the building, though the 
collegiate standard must still retain much of its 
influence. 

The first and most important of these is 
the establishment of colleges for women both 
at Oxford and Cambridge. It is clear that the 
life in these must necessarily be of a more 
domestic character than in colleges for men; 
and, if the style of architecture follows the re- 
quirement, the result will be something which 
may be called domestic collegiate.” Aces 
to the several students’ rooms can no longer be 
from staircases entered direct from the open 
air; the approaches must be properly enclosed 
and the passages warmed. |n the instance | 
propose to describe, that of Newnham College, 
the deviation from the original type is greater, 
because the system of the college is that of 
subdivision into halls, each of which is, on the 
whole, complete in itself; the only features 
used equally by the entire college being tht 
great hall and the library. Moreover, the 
scheme, as it now stands, has been developed 
piecemeal—has started from small beginnings 
and grown up step by step, each instalment of 
the group of buildings having been supposed. 
at the time of its erection, to be the last, unti 
the pressure of applicants suggested a further 
extension. I can briefly indicate the stages by 
which this group of buildings has attained to its 
present scope. 

Another building which also deviates fron 
the original type on account of a change 
of purpose is Mansfield College, which 
contains all the features of a college with 
out residence for students. Mansfield College 
is intended to be a centre of life to 
students of a particular religious denomination 
living in the colleges of the University, but 
assembling at Mansfield for services, lectures 
and for social converse. The only residents 
are the principal and a few tutors. Mansfeld 
College, therefore, consists of a chapel, a hall 
a common-room, with the requisite offices 
bursar’s and tutors’ rooms, a few bed 
rooms and several lecture-rooms, a large 
library, and a principal's residence. This 
scheme suggests a somewhat different system 
of grouping from that usual in colleges of the 
ordinary type, though at the same time it was 
for many reasons desirable that the group 
should as far as possible reflect the character 
of Oxford collegiate buildings. The drawings 
which I show will explain how I have en- 
deavoured to meet this somewhat novel problem. 

Having finished the reading of the paper, 
Mr. Champneys briefly described some draw- 
ings of Manstield College, New College. and 
Newnham College in illustration of some 
points he had been alluding to. 


The Chairman, in opening the discussion, said 
the paper which Mr. Champneys had read wa 
an extremely valuable one, in that the subject 
was one about which not very much was 
generally known. There were only a few 
men in the profession who had a chance ul 


which originally consisted of two short | thoroughly studying the subject, and yet there 


was no work in which the individuality of the 


ancient timber roof, and was probably architect could be made more manitest. In 
hat of a| Keble College, whether they liked it or not, there 

was the individuality of the architect: in All 
chapel, a position no | Souls’ College, while the building retained the 
collegiate feeling, Mr. Pear 
own individuality in the work he had 
out ; while in no work was individuality mo 
to be seen than in Mr. Champnceys 


son had marked his 
k he had carried 
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buildings—at Newnham College, and else- 
where ; individuality was also to be seen in 
Mr. Bodley’s work at King’s College, and 
in spite of the four stories, which had been 
referred to as a defect, Mr. Bodley had left 
He (the 
Chairman) agreed very thoroughly with 
Mr. Champneys’ remarks as to carrying on 
the feeling of our collegiate buildings and 
not breaking away from the traditions, as it 
were, of those buildings ; at the same time, as 
Mr. Champneys had said, architects had quite a 
different set of conditions to deal with in 
modern college buildings; they might call 
their work Domestic Collegiate, whereas, in 
medieval times, it might have been called 
Monastic Collegiate. But still, the planning of 
old colleges had answered very well, and 
architects could not do very much better in the 
present day. Although, for various reasons, 
Keble College had not been the success one 
had hoped, yet there was in the design great 


his individuality on that work. 


originality and evidence of a master mind. 


Mr. E. W. Mountford, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Champneys, said that both at 
Oxford and Cambridge one could see the very 
beautiful collegiate work which Mr. Champneys 
I He (the speaker) had spent 
much time in studying the University buildings 


had carried out. 


there and, not being much of an antiquarian, 
he was bound to say that the new work was 
much more interesting to him than the old, and 
amongst the new work that carried out by Mr. 
Champneys was of the best. What one felt 
in looking at such modern work was that 
modern architects could have done even 
better than the old architects had they had 
as good chances and opportunities. Modern 
architects were, generally speaking, hampered 
by the limitation of cost imposed by the client, 
and that was not so to the same extent with 
the original architects of those collegiate build- 
ings. Не could not imagine a more charming 
elevation than Mr. Champneys’ Mansfield 
College; but when inside the building, one felt 
disappointed that the walls were only 18 in. 
thick instead of 3 ft., though that, of course, was 
not the architect's ſault. As the Chairman had 
said, Mr. Butter ſield's Keble College had not 
been such a successful work as some other 
modern University buildings. One could not 
speak about college buildings without referring 
to Gilbert Scott's work at Pembroke, which 
seemed to be absolutely perfect. Buta great 
deal of very good modern work had been done 
at both Oxford and Cambridge, and in his 
opinion that work was equal to any collegiate 
1185 done in the fourteenth and fiſteenth cen- 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that in the paper was condensed 
a great deal of information on the subject and 
the historical information was also of con- 
siderable value, especially to those who visited 
the Universities, and who would care to trace, 
by means of the information contained in the 
інді the development of the colleges. One 
: * at Mr. Champneys had had an opportunity 
a " college work of developing the tendencies 
қ Пе age, working away from the usual 
radiions of college planning and giving 
expression to the new and ordinary require- 
ments of college life ; and that in itself was of 
considerable interest. There were one or two 
points on which, perhaps, Mr. Champneys 
uan be able to give them a little morc 
= ormation. One was as to aspect—the 
р of the principal college buildings. Іп 
Planning a college, what would be the ideal 
aspect of the class-rooms ? It was very interest- 
ing lo hear Mr. Champneys’ remarks about 
juadrangles, and nothing could be more 
ЖЕДЕ than his reasons for not going up four 
The or even three if it could be avoided. 
ар. most forcible reason of all was that іп 
а Бе buildings of more than three or four 
Bu P one could not emphasise the principal 
М СЕС the library and hall or the chapel. 
дай E атрпеуѕ' remarks, too, as to the relative 
abe 8 is tall and low buildings were valu- 
dd lents had an inveterate idea that the 
Tien roof did for any number of stories, and, 
the 8 the higher the building was carried 
ECT. it would be. That certainly was a 
ent d or one thing, the higher the building 
in the 88 eds considerable was the difference 
while m о cartage and carriage of materials ; 
the build € case of a quadrangle, the higher 
great i ings the less light and air—a matter of 
be pau pince to a college. He would 
ihe n о have Mr. Champneys' views as to 
He (t uence of high buildings upon health. 
* Speaker) was much interested in 
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the question of the central corridor system. 
It was very difficult to arrange a central 
corridor in colleges without darkening it very 
much, especially on the lower floors, where 
the men's names on the doors could often 
not be read; while the ventilation was 
frequently unsatisfactory. He believed that at 
Selwyn College the instructions to the architect 
were that he was to plan the cheapest possible 
building, and the result was that in every case 
—in all the blocks as far as he could remember 
—the rooms were arranged on either side of 
the corridors, which were terribly dark and а 
complete failure. There was a rather impor- 
tant point in regard to the quadrangle, viz., 
that when buildings were erected in that form 
they could not be extended if desired ; if one 
side were left, a chance was afforded for exten- 
sion. It was to be observed that in all the older 
colleges the blocks of students! rooms were 
approached from the open air, through the 
M ; and it was only in the new Presbyterian 

llege at Cambridge that that traditional 
arrangement had been departed from ; there 
the students' rooms were entered under the main 
college roof. It was interesting that develop- 
ments in college planning should have taken 
place in women's colleges, and it was evident, 
in view of the popularity of the women's move- 
ment at Cambridge, that had the Architectural 
Association admitted women as members, their 
premises would have become inadequate to their 
requirements! He would like to hear about the 
ventilation of these buildings, especially the 
ventilation of the class-rooms ; and as tc the 
ideal method of treating the walls of colleges. 
Some time ago he read a schoolmaster's remark 
that his ideal class-room would be one with an 
asphalt floor and glazed-tiled walls, so that 
every evening water could be turned on to them, 
and the walls and floors in that way thoroughly 
cleansed. That, he was afraid, would be 
rather a cold treatment. He would like to know 
what kind of stone Mr. Champneys had found 
most durable for college buildings, especially 
in Oxford, the climate of which had such a 
destructive effect on stone. 

Mr. G. B. Carvill said he should like to add 
his testimony as to four-story buildings. Two 
classes of buildings had been referred to that 
evening—the medizval college and quite the 
modern building ; but there was another class, 
viz., that put up early in the present century, 
and which were generally failures because they 
were carried up too high. Whewells Court at 
Trinity was carried up to four and almost five 
stories, and the result was that the rooms were 
so dismal that students could not be got to stay 
in them and the rooms would not let. Two 
stories were taken away from the sunny side 
and the sun was Jet into the quad, with a satis- 
factory result, and the rooms then let. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule asked what arrangements 
were made as to baths in the colleges. 

Mr. Weymouth asked Mr. Champneys for 
more information as to the actual working 
between the kitchen and the dining halls. As 
far as he understood, the arrangements gene- 
rally were rather primitive. 

Mr. Forsyth said he did not agree with the 
Chairman's remarks about the individuality of 
the architect being left in these buildings. 
That was a rather dangerous matter. It had 
ruined Cambridge in some parts. 

The Chairman said that in the plans they 
had seen that evening Mr. Champneys had 
departed from the traditional fifteenth-century 
college building, and in a sense had excelled 
the medizeval architects, though he (the speaker) 
could not at all agree with Mr. Mountford's 
remarks. As to individuality, he did not mean 
that architects should destroy the best work of 
the past in order to express that individuality 
(and, of course, there were some cases of that), 
but that in making additions to an existing fif- 
teenth-century building, say, it should be the 
endeavour of the architect not to make a mere 
copy of the existing work, but to show his own 
mind in the new work. It gave much addi- 
tional interest in a work to see individuality 
marked in the design. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
very heartily. 

Mr. Champneys, in reply, said he was glad 
Mr. Mountford had called attention to Gilbert 
Scott's work at Pembroke, for that work had 
always excited his (the speaker's) admiration. 
They were buildings of remarkable excellence, 
and it was to be regretted that the architect had 
not had more scope ; Scott came in rather late 
in the day, and if he had had more to do with 
Pembroke College it would have been better 
for the architecture of that building. In 
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reference to aspect, as a rule in a quad- 
rangular college building there could not be 
much choice of aspect, for when the quad- 
rangle included a chapel one must, according 
to English ideas, put it east and west, and the 
other sides would be occupied by dwelling 
rooms. In such rooms the more south one 
could get the better, and it might be possible to 
so arrange the buildings as to get the prevail- 
ing aspect south. The only objection to the 
south aspect was that in the summer rooms 
were exposed to a fierce heat, but at the 
hottest times of the year Oxford and Cambridge 
ceased to exist as Universities. He always tried 
to get as much south as possible in the 
domestic buildings of such establishments, 
though, as he had said, there was often not 
much choice. As to the question of health, 
height was an advantage at Oxford and 
Cambridge, for in both places there was a 
certain amount of mist rising almost nightly the 
greater part of the year, and it was possible to 
get above that, and so far as that point of view 
was important it seemed desirable to have high 
buildings. But he did not think there was 
sufficient reason in that to justify a departure 
from the old tradition. As toa centralcorridor, 
there were other difficulties besides that of the 
building bulking solarge. An architect ought, 
if possible, to get the scout’s hole with a window 
to the open, and in that case it was impossible 
unless one extended the length of the suite of 
rooms, Otherwise, there must be one room, at 
least, without access to the open air. As to 
finishing the walls of class-rooms, he was 
rather old-fashioned, and whenever he could 
get people to agree be used panelling, but he 
was not prepared to say that that was best 
from a sanitary point of view, though he 
thought that sanitation was a little overdone. 
It was possible to carry sanitary fads 
rather too far; they might be carried so 
far as to be quite destructive to architecture. 
He did not think, for instance, that any one 
could desire class- rooms with asphalt floors 
and glazed walls except from a sanitary point 
of view. It was an important point of view, 
but not the only опе, ‚апа not the; one that 
architects took most readily to. As to stone, 
one had to be guided to some extent by the 
colour. He liked the floors to be generally in 
harmony with the general colour of the stone- 
work, He thought he knew about half a dozen 
stones which could be trusted to wear, but 
none of his buildings had been up long enough 
to test the weathering qualities of the stone. 
Yorkshire and Lancashire stones and those to 
be got in the neighbourhood of Carlisle had 
always done well enough for him. There was 
a stone called Remington, of a beautiful red 
colour, which he used, and which seemed to;be 
lasting well. As to the external use of stone, at 
Oxford stone had a bad name, though it was 
not altogether the fault of the stone. In the 
old buildings a great deal of stone from 
the Headington quarries was used, and 
the masons in those days were in the 
habit of face - bedding it. In nearly 
all the old colleges that stone had been used 
and used face-bedded, and that was why the 
stone of so many buildings at Oxford was to be 
seen peeling off inthe most disastrous manner. 
Pieces came off in layers, though that gave the 
buildings a look of antiquity. As to the 
Master's Court at Trinity, he could speak with 
some feeling, because he was there himself— 
one of the first occupants. The buildings 
were then called the Master's Hos‘c!, and were 
far higher than they ought to be, though that 
was not the whole of the evil. The quad- 
rangles were very much smaller than they 
ought to be—not much larger than wells—and 
it was impossible for much sun or light to get 
into them. Many of the rooms were very 
gloomy and dismal, and the whole thing was a 
big mistake, arising out of a desire to crowd 
a great amount of accommodation on an alto- 
gether inadequate site. As to baths, under- 
gradutes had not attained to bath-rooms yet. 
He had tried not to ignore the point of 
keeping the dwelling rooms down in order 
to emphasise the chapel and the hall. At 
Keble College the chapel was less pre-eminent 
by the fact that the domestic part of the 
group bulked so large ; but the plan of making 
the chapel and, perhaps, the library, predomi- 
nate, was not universal. In some colleges they 
were designed to give a pleasing relief to the 
architecture, but did not predominate ; it 
was in buildings of a more ecclesiastical 
character that they were intended to do that. 
In Mr. Butterfield there had, he felt, pre 
away one of the greatest architectural influ- 
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d powers of the century. Although 
{еге mee points in his work against which 
he (the speaker) constantly rebelled, he had 
always had the strongest possible feeling in 
looking at Mr. Butterfield’s work that there 
was somebody there, and somebody distinctly 
reat. One part of Keble College was 
рыу fine, i.c., the view of the chapel 
Кош the interior of the quadrangle ; but 
enerally, as to the architect’s work, he felt 
Boe admiration than sympathy for it. 
The Chairman announced that the next 
eeting will be held on the 27th inst., when 
s rs on “Colour Decoration’ will be .read 
by Messrs. J. D. Crace and Gerald Moira. 
Утһе meeting then terminated. 
М фол — 
HURCH, KINGSWOOD, BRIS- 
1 one of the United Metho- 
ch, at Mount Pleasant, Kingswood, 
:don the 2nd inst. The building will be of 
Lag ent t stone, with Monk's Park freestone 
red Pd the roof of pitcli pine will be slated. 
dressings, 2) joinery and the seating will be of pitch 
The с tue floor will be of Messrs. Geary & 
pine, an itch pine blocks. The accommodation 
Wane Е about 450 persons. Мг, W. Paul, of 
wi . 


Bristol, is the architect. 
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PROPOSED SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 


This is a design by Mr. G. O. Scorer which 
was exhibited at the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition. 

The walls were to be of rubble covered with 
rough - cast and coloured white, and with 
moulded stone copings; the angle quoins and 
the facing of the lower part of the walls of red 
brick. The dining- room to have a wainscot 
dado and the drawing-room a deal dado 5 ft. 
high, in square panels, painted white. The 
staircase to be of oak. 

The first floor plan includes three bedrooms 
and two servants’ bedrooms and two bath- 
rooms. 

The long side of the drawing-room faces 
south and the garden front east. 
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BAPTIST SCHOOLS, OLD BasroRp. NOTTINGHAM. 
—New schools in connexion with the Baptist 
Church, in High Street, Old Basford, were opened 
on the 29th ult. There isa central hall, 65 ft. 6 in. 
by 47 ft., with a gallery on two sides and one end, 
the hall being surrounded by seventeen class-rooms, 
accommodating soo scholars. The architect was 
Mr. W. V. Betts, of Old Basford, and Mr. W. J. 
Hutchinson was the contractor. 


THE BUILDING TRADES' GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
PERMANENT HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS 


THE Executive of the Building Trades’ Gift 
announce that their offices will be closed until 
Wednesday inclusive over the Easter holidays, 
and that the next list of gifts will not be pre- 
sented until the week following Easter week. 

During the first two days of the current week 
the following subscriptions and contributions 
have come to hand :— 


Additional Subscriptions. 


Messrs. Malcolm, Macleod, & Со. ......... іп : 0 
Mr. W. H. Pearce ..................... БЕТТ” 10 | 7 
Workmen of Messrs W. H. Pearce ...... 10 8; 
Workmen of Messrs. George Jackson & — 
Ss. 8 : à 
Workmen of Messrs. Hall, Beddall, & Co. 5 P ; 
Messrs. James Blyth & Co. ........ 8 5 р; : 
The Builders’ Materials Supply Stores. 5 5 


Workmen of Mr. George Green (Ayles- 


0 0 
bury, Bucks)................. E 3s 
Mr. George Green (Aylesbury, Bucks) ... 3 3 | 
Messrs. William Titmas & Sons . 3 3 : 

Workmen of Messrs. James Blyth & Co. 3 
Workmen of Mr. Ernest Ireland (More. 5 


cambe) ...ш-.-.”. .......4.. TTD „6 „„ „ „ „ „ „„ „ 6 „6 6 9 
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Workmen of Messrs. William Titmas & 


Sons . . . . . аана 12 11 9 
Workmen of Messrs. G. Aston & Sons. 2 9 6 
Workmen of Messrs. Boshel Brothers 

(Brighton) .. . . .. . . . . . . . . · 2 4 6 
Workmen of Messrs. H. Dakin & Co. 

(Putney) . . . . . . 2 2 1 6 
Workmen of Mr. William H. Forde 

(Birkenheadſ . 116 0 
Workmen of Мг. Fred. Perren ............ 115 О 
Workmen of Mr. George Neal (Kilburn) 

(second donation) ......................... I I4 3 
Workmen of Messrs. R. B, Hilton & Sons 

(Deptford) ................. . . . I S 
Workmen of Mr. T. F. Dobell (Stoke 

Newington) ........-............-- . I 2 O 
Workmen of Mr. William Mousley (Bing- 

lev, Yorks) )) . . . . . . ee I 1 6 
Mr. William Mouslev (Bingley, Yorks)... x I O 
Workmen of Mr. R. Ridley . I I O 
Messrs. Н. F. Green & Co. .................. 1 I O 
Mr. Ernest Ireland (Morecambe) ......... I I O 
Mr. J. C. Base (Stratford) .................. I X O 
Workmen of Messrs. H. F. Green & Co. o 17 o 
Workmen of Messrs. W. Reddish & Son o 12 o 
Workmen of Мг. F. А еу (S. Norwood) о о 6 
Workmen of Mr. James Hill (Barnes) ... o 8 o 


Additional Contributions for Individual Sections. 


The Patent Tile Works (Bridgwater).—1,000 red 
double Roman roofing tiles with the necessary 
ridge tiles. 

The Mosaic Manufacturing Company.—80 yards 
wood block flooring. 

The Limmer Asphalt Paving Company.—200 yards 
super asphalt for footways. 

Mr. Charles W. Matthews. —The whole of the stone- 
work for one home. 

Messrs. Wirgins & Co.—Ridge tiles and finials for 
four homes. 

Mr. James Cann.— One ton of whiting. 

Mr. Thomas Crompton (Ashton, near Wigan).— 
Ironmongery to the value of rol. 

Messrs, Minton & Co. (Stoke-on-Trent).—100 yards 
fancy tesselated tiles. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


—A meeting of this Association was held on. 


the 4th inst. in the Roval Institution, Mr. 
James Bruce, W.S., presiding. Letters were 
read from Sir John Stirling Maxwell, M.P., 
and Sir Lewis M'Iver, M.P., with reference to 
the preservation of ancient historical buildings 
in Scotland, alluded to in the address of the 
President at the beginning of the session. The 
former said it was difficult to urge any action 
in such a matter on the Government, except in 
particular instances or with a definite plan, and 
they must look to associations such as theirs to 
guide them. Four sessions in the House of 
Commons had convinced him that general dis- 
cussions were quite fruitless, and so were all 
attempts to urge a change of general policy on 
the public offices. There must be cases іп 
which buildings in the occupation of the 
Crown or the Government could by the re- 
moval of partitions, additions, and the like, be 
restored to their original state and relieved of 
the uses to which they are now put. Such 
cases could be urged on the Government with 
hope of success, and it would be very useful 
if their Association could prepare a note of 
them. Sir Lewis M'Iver suggested that if the 
Association could bring all the Scottish 
members together without respect to party, 
Government could hardly disregard their com- 
bined demand.—An address was afterwards 
given Бу Mr. W. Н. Hole, R.S.A, on “Тһе 
Relation of Mural Painting to Architecture.” 
Mr. Hole pointed to the modern neglect of 
mural decoration, and insisted on the trinity of 
the arts—architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
He urged the importance of the service of 
colour to architecture, alluding to the examples 
of the past. They had to recognise the fact 
that art was not popular. They must ascertain 
the cause and find the remedy, and they had 
also to ensure the necessary training on the 
part of the artists themselves. No art could be 
Popular, he maintained, which was not decora- 
tive, and if the fine arts were more decorative 
they would be more popular. The selfish isola- 
ton of the arts was at once the characteristic 
and the curse of modern British art life—On 
the 7th inst. the members of this Associa- 
боп visited Balvaird Castle and Edenshead. 
Mr. Thomas Ross, in the course of a description 
of the Castle, said that the earliest mention he 
had seen of Balvaird, or Baleward as it was 
called, was in a “Gift by Henry of Freslay, 
lord of Fourgy, to the Abbot and Convent of 
Cambuskenneth, in return for the benefits and 
honours conferred by them on himself and his 
Predecessors, and for .the salvation of his soul, 
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of the mill of Arringrosk," &c., dated July 27, 
1295, in which he bound himself to compel his 
tenants to use the mil]. The party then drove 
to Edenshead, where, after the old house and 
the site of the Roman camp had been described 
by Mr. James Bruce, the members were pro- 
vided with refreshment by the President. Mr. 
Ross was then thanked for acting as leader, 
and the Rev. P. M. Herford proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Bruce for their hospi- 
tality. 


— tile en 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
At the ordinary fortnightly sessional meeting 
of this Association, held on tbe 4th inst., Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., in the chair, 
Dr. Winstone exhibited two copper medals 
dated respectively 1794 and 1795. These medals 
were issued to commemorate the trial and 
acquittal of the charge of high treason of 
Thomas Hardy and Isaac Eaton, and they 
afford interesting evidence of the great political 
struggle existing at the period between the 
landed proprietors and the trading classes. 
Descriptive of these medals, Dr, Winstone read 
a paper on the political history of Parliamentary 
reform, The Hon. Secretary announced that 
the annual meeting would be held on May 2 
at 4.30 p.m. at 32, Sackville-street. 

ROYAL ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — A 
general meeting of this Institute was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th inst, Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair. Mr. Miller 
Christy exhibited and described a rubbing of 
an incised slab to Jehan de Trouville, date 1305, 
at Héricourt-en-Caux, Normandy ; alsorubbings 
of priests from the churches of Middleton and 
Bradwell, both dated 1349, and of foreign 
origin. In illustration of Mr. Christy's paper 
Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited several other 
rubbings of incised slabs from various parts of 
England. The President read a paper on 
The Cyclic Poems and the Homeric Question,” 
a subject which does not come within our 
scope ; and Dr. Wickham Legg read one on 
the gift of a Papal cap and sword to Henry 
VII. The paper contains a transcript of a 
cotton manuscript describing the arrival of the 
Pope's Cubicular (Bishop of Concordia) in 
England, and the ceremonious delivery oí the 
cap and sword at St. Paul's in the late autumn 
of 1488. The speech made by the Cubicular 
on this occasion had been preserved by the 
Poet Laureate, and the divine service had been 
found transcribed into a pontifical in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge. During the 
ceremony a London fog had come on “ so that 
no man of a great season could tell where the 
King was." 

— . — 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
At a meeting held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on the 6th inst., the Chairman (Mr. Basil 
H. Joy, А.М I. Mech. E.) presiding, a paper was 
read by Mr. Eustace W. Porter on A Compari- 
son of Railway Bridge Structures of Moderate 
Dimensions and of Methods of Determining 
their Working Loads.” The author first dealt 
with considerations relating to the best type of 
bridge for particular cases, and enumerated 
several examples. The structures to which the 
comparisons referred were intended to carry 
a light“ railway of standard gauge, and the 
loads assumed, in addition to the weight of the 
structure itself, were о03 ton for the permanent 
way per foot run and a train of engines having 
an axle load of 8 tons, present Board of Trade 
rules being used. Diagrams were exhibited 
denoting the live loads, and types of the spans 
employed, with their.weights up to roo-ft. span. 
Comparisons were next drawn between a 
masonry arched bridge and one having a 
steel superstructure, showing the economy, 
at the present price of steelwork, in 
employing the former, up to 40-ít. span, 
where conditions permitted the use of an 
arched span. In introducing the question of 
bridge piers, the points to be considered in 
designing structures for countries subject to 
earthquakes were alluded to, the author stating 
that the best course in such cases was to con- 
struct a steel trestle pier stable without any 
assistance from the foundations, since a mass of 
masonry would favour the transmission of 
momentum, being capable of receiving the full 
force of a shock due to an earthquake. Since 
earthquake shocks are not so severe below the 
suríace of the ground it was advisable to 
arrange that such structures as bridge piers 


ference to masonry, 
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should rise, where possible, from a deep 
free foundation formed of steel work, in pre- 
thus allowing the whole 
structure to have the same natural period of 
vibration. A diagram was shown, giving the 
type and weight of steel piers, and cubic con- 
tents of masonry piers up to 100 ft. in height, 
admitting of a comparison of the cost of each. 
and the effect of wind pressure on such struc- 
tures was then treated at some length. In com- 
paring the various methods in vogue for 
determining the working loads on bridges, 
some of the errors occurring when stresses 
were calculated under the English Board of 
Trade rules were indicated. A digest followed 
of the rules most general in America, also those 
of the India Office for railways in India. The 
author concluded by suggesting the form that 
the (now very desirable) new British rules 
should take. Briefly expressed, it was as 
follows :—The total working load for any 
member of a bridge, to be taken as the 
maximum moving load, multiplied by co- 
efficient, and added to the dead load. The 
co-efficient to be 2 for all members except 
main girder flanges, for which r5 might be 
used. The total working stress on the mini- 
mum net area not to exceed 8 tons per square 
inch in tension compression or shear. The 
moving load to consist of three engines giving 
maximum possible load, followed by a uniform 
train load. Wind pressure of 50 lbs. per square 
foot on structure as a fixed load, and on train as 
an advancing load. An allowance for centri- 
fugal force and for longitudinal force due to 
"braking" was specitied. Other points were 
also referred to, notably that the proper stif- 
fening of plate girder webs, and proportions of 
widths of main girder flanges, should be 
enforced.—In the discussion which ensued, 
Messrs. P. J. Waldram, H. Cartwright Reid, 
F. W. Hodgkinson, W. D. Williams, and J. 
Gilchrist took part; and the proceedings ter- 
minated with the announcement of the next 
meeting, May 18, when a paper on “A Short 
Review of the Motor Car Industry, Past and 
Present, would be read by Mr. Charles Н, 
Rush and Mr. Basil H. Joy. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Mana- 
gers of the Metropolitan Asylums District was 
held on Saturday afternoon, at the County 
Hall, Spring Gardens. 

Rochester Housc.—The Asylums Committee 
submitted a report with plans for adapting the 
buildings at Rochester House, Little Ealing, 
for the accommodation of improvable children. 
The estimated cost of the work was 2,0741. 
The plans were adopted, апа forwarded to the 
Local Government Board for approval. 

Leavesden Asylum.—The Asylums Com- 
mittee also submitted a plan for the conversion 
of a olock at Lcavesden Asylum into an 
infirmary block. The work was estimated to 
cost 124/., and it was proposed that it should 
be carried out by the asylum staff. The plan 
was adopted. 

Southern Hospital.—The Works Committee 
submitted plans for the erection of the proposed 
Southern Hospital. They were adopted and 
forwarded to the Local Government Board for 
their sanction. 

On the recommendation of this Commi 
Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, preted: we 
instructed to prepare plans and specifications 
for a certain part of the building work, and it 
was resolved that they be paid a commission of 
5 per cent. upon the erection of the same, and 
a commission of 2% per cent. upon the total 
cost of ithe 555 works required in 
connexion wit e equipment and completi 
of the Southern Hospital. W 

Tooting Asylum. — The Works Committee 
recommended that application be made to the 
Local Government Board for their sanction to 
the proposed scheme for the erection of receiv- 
ing homes for imbecile children at Tooting Bec 
Asylum. The recommendation was adopted. 
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CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. — The address of the 
newly-formed Church Crafts League, of which the 
Bishop of Rochester is President, is now at the 
Church House, Westminster. Lord Balcarres has 
joined the committee since the list was published. 
Mr. Ruskin had consented to become a patron of 
the league onlv a week or two before his death. 
The other patrons are the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Bristol and Stepney, and Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A. 
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l The Grand Palais opposite was built from 

Zllustrations. the plans of three architects, MM. Thomas, 
Deglane, and Louvet. п е, 55 of 
PL. 40,000 square metres. e central entrance, 

=) DE THE PARIS EX HIBIION, composed of three wide bays, flanked by 
E give this week a reduced copy of the | figures representing on one side the Greek, 

official plan of the Paris Exhibition, | Roman, Egyptian, and Byzantine arts, and on 
| on which, for the convenience of those | the other side the arts of painting, sculpture, 
of our readers who may be specially interested | architecture, and engraving, gives entrance to 
in the English exhibits, the position of all the | the wide hall occupying the whole length of 
English departments is indicated by shading|the building, and destined to contain the 
added to the original plan. annual Salons of painting and sculpture, and 

The surface occupied by the Exhibition of|at other times the Horse and Agricultural 
1900 is much more considerable than that of [shows. The fine frieze on the facade towards 
previous exhibitions. It comprises the whole | the Avenue d'Antin, representing the history 
of the Champ de Mars, the Trocadéro and sur-|of art from ancient times, and composed of 
rounding gardens, the Quai d'Orsay, the Espla- | ceramic bas-relief panels manufactured at the 
nade des Invalides, the Cours la Reine, and a | Sévres manufactory, was made from the draw- 
large portion of the Champs Elysées. Тһе jings of MM. Henri Blanc and Barrias, sculp- 
superficies of the Exhibition of 1889 was j tors. The galleries surrounding the building 


960,000 square metres, of which 290,000 square | will be occupied this year by works of painting 


metres were occupied by buildings ; the super- | and sculpture of all nations, and here will be 


fices of the present exhibition is 1,080,000 square | found the works of paintings, &c., exhibited by 
metres, of which 460,000 square metres are|the English artists. The cost of the two 


occupied by buildings. | palaces has been about 25 million francs. 
The Porte Monumentale, of which drawings] The avenue between these two buildings 


and a short description have been given in the | leads to the new Alexandre III. bridge, designed 
Builder, forms the principal entrance to the | by MM. Cassien Bernard and Cousin, architects, 
Exhibition grounds, and being nearest to the | and constructed of cast steel from the drawings 
centre of Paris, it will be to this entrance that | of MM. Resal and Alby, engineers, the steel 
the visitor will most probably make his way.| coming from the Creusot works. The bridge 
The building, the work of M. René Binet, | crosses the Seine in one single span of 350 ft. 
architect, is placed on one side of the Place | composed of fifteen steel girders, made in two 
de la Concorde. It is composed of three|pieces, joined by an articulated joint in the 
immense arches placed on a triangular plan, [centre of the bridge. The bridge appears to 
carrying a spherical dome covering a surface of be somewhat low, owing to the necessity 
500 square metres, The whole is highly deco-|of keeping the level of the roadway 
rated with plaster ornaments intermingled with {sufficiently low to avoid destroying the 
panels of glass mosaic work and a large quan-| perspective of the Hotel des  Invalides 
tity of various coloured incandescent electric | from across theriver. The chief decoration of 
lamps, destined to produce a brilliant effect at | the bridge consists in the lofty pedestals 
night-time. Surmounting the principal arch | which flank it at each entrance. The seated 
facing the Place de la Concorde, above the | figures before each pedestal represent, on the 
curved pediment from which projects the prow | Champs Elysées side, France of the Middle 
of the vessel representing the City of Paris, is | Ages, by M.Lenoir,and France of modern times, 
—at the moment of writing, at least—a very | by M. Michel. Onthe Invalides side the figures 
original piece of work by a young sculptor, M. | represent France during the Renaissance, by 
Moreau-Vauthier, a figure of a woman dressed | M. Coutan, and France under Louis XIV., by 
іп the latest fashion of Parisian modes, герге- | M. Marqueste. Surmounting each pedestal 
senting the town of Paris welcoming its|are groups of Fame and Pegasus of 
guests. This has not been approved, however, | gilt bronze. Four lions led by children, 
and is to give place to an ordinary finial.|the work of the sculptor Gardet, decorate 


The building is constructed almost wholly of [the two entrances to the bridge. 


timber surrounded with decorative plaster| Crossing the bridge, we cometo the Esplanade 
panels and ornaments ; the two lofty minarets | des Invalides, which has been covered with 
are constructed of light ironwork. The dome|buildings of all description, some of very 
covers thirty-six entrance gates so arranged as | doubtful taste as regards design and colour. 
to allow the entrance of 1,000 visitors per A wide avenue, allowing a view of the Dome 
minute. The interesting sculptured friezes | des Invalides, has been left between the prin- 
decorating the lower portion of the façade and | cipal buildings. The buildings entitled Les 
representing Labour are the work of a| Palais des Manufactures Nationales, designed 
rising sculptor, M. Anatole Guillot. The frieze by MM. Toudoire and Pradelle, architects, 
of animals is the work of M, Jouve. cover a surface of 12,000 square metres. 

The avenue leading from the Porte Monu-| They will contain the exhibits of various 
mentale. brings the visitor to the two new Fine | artistic work manufactured at the national 
Art palaces which have already been described | manufactories, and all kinds of exhibits 
in the Builder, and the magnificent new avenue | concerning the decoration of public and private 
leading between these two buildings to the} buildings and dwellings, including furniture 
Alexandre III. bridge, and across this to the | and various industries pertaining to the decora- 
Esplanade des Invalides. The Petit Palais оп | боп and furnishing of dwellings and public 
the left, covering a surface of about 7,000|buildings. The whole of these buildings and 
metres, is the design of M. Girault. | ће avenue between will be brilliantly lit in 
The principal doorway in the centre of the|the evening. The large painted allegorical 
facade gives entrance to a fine vestibule| panels decorating the walls of the facades 


square 


containing a large number of statues repre-|nearest the river are the work of MM. 


senting the schools of French sculpture up to| Auburtin, Baudouin, Chabas, Vauthier, and 
‘the commencement of the nineteenth century. | Paul Buffet. The pavilion to the left 


There аге a number of works by jean | when facing the Dome des Invalides, contains 
Goujon, Houdon, Coustou, Clodion, Carpeaux, | the tapestries from the National Manufactory 
Rude, and Etex. In the large rooms оп | of Gobelins. The exhibits will be divided into 
either side of the vestibule are to  be|the following sections, going towards the 
seen works by Watteau, Largilliere, Frago- | Invalides : decoration and furniture of private 
nard, Boucher, Gros, Troyon, Corot, &c.|and public buildings, decorative glass-window 
Other galleries contain objects of bronze, work, wall papers, furniture for ordinary 
ceramic, iron, copper, &c., of various dates. | and rich dwellings, tapestries of various sorts 
One of the angle pavilions is preserved for old | ceramic work, crystal and glass, apparatus 
woven stuffs, the other for enamelled work. | for ventilation and heating, lighting apparatus. 
Other rooms contain various objects and works | In the sections of various industries are exhibits 
of art, such as furniture and carved wood- of paper ; cutlery, goldsmiths' work, jewellery, 
work. After the Exhibition the Petit Palais watchmaking, bronze and iron art work, and 
will become the property of the city of Paris | various small industries. The buildings on the 
and a State museum, the Municipality having | other side of the avenue contain, first, in the por- 
given 20 million francs towards the expenses | tion nearest to the Hotel des Invalides, the work 
of the Exhibition on this understanding. The | from the Sevres manufactory, and further on 
sculpture work in the spandrels of the door- the various exhibits of foreign countries, similar 
ways is due to M. Peynot. The figure іп | as regards classification to those in the French 
bas-relief representing Science over the prin- section on the other side of the avenue. Ап 
cipal entrance]is the work of M. Carles, who is | important place has been given to the British 
also the sculptor of the charming bas-reliefs of | exhibits in this building. At the back of these 
children. The large panel over the principal | two lines of buildings are a large number of 
doorway, representing the City of Paris sur- | small pavilions, some of them put up by private 
rounded by the Arts—the work of M. Injalbert | enterprise, and nearly all containing exhibits 
is worthy of note. of interest. 
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The avenue turning at right angles from the 
bottom of the Esplanade and the entrance to 
the Alexandre III. bridge leads the visitor along 
the quay to the Rue des Nations, as the quay 
side containing the many buildings represent. 
ing the characteristic architecture of each 
nation is called. Nearly all the States of any 
importance have erected here a pavilion repre. 
senting the style of the architecture most 
characteristic of their country. Seen from 
the river the effect of the line of buildings 
is very fine, but the visitor walking along the 
quay amongst the buildings will find that they 
are too crowded together to allow any of them to 
be properly appreciated. First of all, to the left, 
on entering the avenue, is the Italian pavilion, 
a very florid building of fifteenth century style. 
The Turkish pavilion follows, and is characteris- 
tic in style. It is followed by the immense and 
severely classical building cf the United States, 
The next building, representing Austria- 
Hungary, is composed of a reproduction of a 
number of old Hungarian buildings, unfor. 
tunately arranged in a rather unhappy manner 
as regards the transition from one repro- 
duction to the other. The Royal pavilion, 
officially representing Great Britain, comes 
next. It is partially a reproduction of Kings- 
ton House at Bradford-on-Avon, but the 
architect, Mr. Edwin Lutyens, has modi 
fied various portions and designed others 
in order to bring out as much as possible 
the characteristics of English domestic archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth century. The interior 
of the pavilion is decorated in a very rich 
manner by various English firms. This is 
the only building along the quay constructed 
entirely of iron. All the other building: 
are built chiefly of timber, with iron here 
and there. As the Royal pavilion is destined 
to contain paintings of immense valuet lent 
by several owners of pictures by the old 
masters, it was decided to avoid all danger 
of fire by building the whole entirely of 
iron embedded in plaster. The Belgian 
building, next to the Royal pavilion, is a re- 
production, to a smaller scale, of the Town Hall 
of Audenarde. The Norwegian building 
following is an interesting specimen of the 
style of the country. The building repre- 
senting Germany next along the line isa florid 
example of German architecture of the six- 
teenth century. The interior is very richly 
decorated and contains works of painting {rom 
the Imperial collection at Potsdam. The 
pavilion of Spain is one of the most elegant 01 
the number ;it is designed in a very pure 
Spanish Renaissance. The buildings following 
represent Monaco, Sweden, Greece, and Servia 
The various buildings on the other side of the 
same avenue represent the several minor 
States. Some of them are very interesting as 
specimens of style and construction. 

The footbridge at the end of the Rue des 
Nations crosses the public road at one end of the 
Pont de l'Alma, and leads the visitor toanother 
portion of the Exhibition devoted to buildings 
containing exhibits relating to arms and war. 
The principal building on the quay side is that 
of the Palais des Armées de Terre et de Met. 
an immense construction having a facade 34° 
mètres long and designed in a more or less 
Medizeval style. This building will contain all 
the formidable apparatus of war, and each 
nation has its own section set apart for i5 
special exhibits. The various smaller buildings 
behind this palace, all in the styles of the 
nations they represent, contain exhibits ре 
taining to war on land or sea, means of defence. 
&c. 

The avenue between these buildings leads 
the visitor to the Champ de Mars ; from under 
the wide arches of the Eiffel Tower may de 
seen the whole view of the facade of the build- 
ings situated in a long line on each side of the 
Champ de Mars, and at the end of these the 
immense decorative buildings of the Chateau 
d'Eau and the Palais d’Electricite. The ДЫ 
building on the left of the avenue after passins 
the Eiffel Tower is that of Mines et Metallur ae. 
followed by that of Textile Industries 
cloths, tissues, and clothing, and further on by 
that of Mechanical Industries; the first ot the 
large buildings on the right hand 15 the 
Palace of Instruction, Science, and АП, am 
following is the Palace of Civil Engineering 
and Means of Transport, and further on the 
Palace of Chemical Industries. Thes 
buildings contain in each section the B 
of all nations, each country having а speci! 
section set apart. The ensemble of the Palaces 
of Electricity and Water has been illustrated 
in the Bur/der, in an illustration taken from 
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the model (Builder, October 21, 1899). The 
effect of these two buildings at the end of the 
Champ de Mars, when completed, will be 
imposing; the Palace of Electricity will be 
lit at night by 5,000 incandescent lamps of 
various colours, and a number of arc lamps 
with reflectors arranged to illuminate the whole 
of the facade. The Chateau d'Eau or Water 
Palace, M. Paulin, architect, will cach day cast 
forth immense cascades of water, falling from 
the higher level of the wide arch in the centre 
to the level of the gardens below. In the 
evening the cascades will be illuminated. All 
this water will be pumped from the Seine to 
the upper portions of the Chateau d' Eau, and 
after its fall from the cascade will be employed 
for the boilers and condensers in the Machine 
Gallery, whence it will run back to the river. 
Behind these two buildings is a long gallery, 
the left hand portion of which will be occupied 
by various types of French engines and 
dynamos, and the right hand portion by the 
engines and dynamos of other countries, and 
here the English section is by no means the 
least important. The power given by all these 
engines is about 20,000 horse-power, of which 
about 15,000 will be utilised for lighting pur- 
poses and 5,000 for motive power. The gallery 
at the back of the Machine Gallery is to be 
occupied by various types of boilers of French 
and foreign make ; the two lofty stacks at each 
end of this gallery, of a highly decorative 
design and 250 ft. high, carry away the smoke 
from the many boilers. The old Galerie des 
Machines has been destined this time to house 
the various exhibits of agriculture and food 
stuffs. The whole of the immense building is 
occupied by small buildings of most varied 
design, which will contain exhibits of various 
manufactured products of food and drink. 

The long perspective of the Galerie des 
Machines, which excited so much admiration 
atthe Exhibition of 1889, has been destroyed 
by the Salle des Fétes, a circular domed build- 
ing which has been erected in the centre of the 
hall. This Salle covers a surface of 6,300 square 
metrés, and will hold 25,000 persons. The 
exterior and interior decoration has been exe- 
cuted by various well-known artists. The four 
immense painted panels of the dome are the 
work of MM. Cormon, Frangois Flameng, 
Rochegrosse, and Maignan ; the four smaller 
panels are due to MM. Eugène Thirion, Eugene 
Maillard, Gustave Surand, and Hirsch. This 
Salle, lit by 4,500 incandescent lamps, will 
be utilised for the great solemnities of inaugu- 
ration, and the distribution of the awards to 
exhibitors. The architect of the Salle des 
Fétes is M. Gustave Raulin. 

The gardens in íront of the Trocadéro 
Museum, across the Pont d'Iena on the far end 
of the Champ de Mars, are devoted to buildings 
representing the French colonies and those of 
other nations. The whole ground is so covered 
with buildings, large and small, that it will 
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occupy the attention of the visitor for several 
days. On the front of the gardens towards the 
river side are the buildings representing the 
colonies of Great Britain, British India, &c. 

On the river side opposite the line of build- 
ings called the Rue des Nations, which has 
already been described, is first, at the end of 
the quay nearest the Pont de l'Alma, the large 
and somewhat plain building of the Palais des 
Congrès, followed by some very elegant iron 
buildings for exhibits of horticulture and arbori- 
culture. At the other end oí the quay is the 
pavilion of the City of Paris. Behind these 
larger buildings are a large number of small 
constructions erected by private enterprise— 
theatres, cafés, restaurants, and buildings of 
every imaginative design and idea. 

The boats plying on the Seine will take the 
visitor right through Paris to the Vincennes 
portion of the Exhibition, devoted to sports and 
pastimes, cycles and motor-cars, and agricul- 
tural machinery. 


PANELLING IN THE HALL OF THE 
OLD EXCHANGE, PERUGIA. 


THE panelling here illustrated is in the Hall 
of Audience in the Old Chamber of Commerce 
at Perugia. The seating and panels are of 
walnut, inlaid with boxwood, the designs 
repeating round the room, and were executed 
by Domenicho del Tasso at the end of the 
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fifteenth century. The walls above are deco- 
rated with frescoes by Perugino, representing 
the Seven Virtues. These, with the vaulted 
ceiling painted with arabesques and medal- 
lions, and the finely-toned woodwork of the 
panelling, money-changer's desk, and judicial 
benches, form a room charming for its wealth 
of design and rich, yet subdued, colouring. 
WALTER E. DOBSON. 


DESIGN FOR A CLOCK TOWER. 


IN this design for an isolated clock tower, 
the main object sought was to produce an 
erection that should convey an idea of elegance, 
refinement, and dignity in construction. The 
material to be used is stone, to give an air 
of lightness and grace, it being intended for a 
sunny clime. The statuary in bronze would 
derive relief from its stone setting, and the 
fountains in marble would furnish a pretty 
contrast to the whole. 

The design, by Мг. F. J. Horth, was sub- 
mitted in competition for the Tite prize at the 
Institute, and deservedly attracted very favour- 
able comment when the designs were exhibited, 
though it did not obtain any official award. 


"GLENBRAE," NEAR NEWCASTLE. 


Tuis house stands overlooking Jesmond Dene 
on the outskirts of Newcastle. It is built of 
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tinually replenished from the air stores of the 
soil, forced up siphon-wise by the excess of 
Weight in the corresponding column of cold 
air outside.” Several instances were given by 
Dr. Lowe of houses built according to the 
accepted rules laid down, and with no faults of 
construction (except the absence of a damp- 
Proof course, or of a seal of impermeable or 
Cleanable material, such as Portland cement) 
being extremely unhealthy. In one case, ina 
beautiful home, where the surroundings were 
delightful, the rooms, large, lofty, and well- 
lighted, there was always a damp feeling in 
the air of the interior, especially in the long 
passages on the ground floor, which were 
paved with stone slabs, resting on clay ; the 
house had a succession of owners, driven off 
one after theother by ill-health. Here, said the 
lecturer, 6 in. of concrete would “Тау the 
ghost" which had driven so many owners 
away. 

Houses with walls impermeable to air were 
alsodamp. He knew of a hydropathic estab- 
lishment in the north built of an impermeable 
form of concrete. In this huge building, the 
lecturer said, “every room is damp, except in 
the angle of one wing, where from settlement 
of the foundation a large crack through the 
outer wall, extending from basement to roof, 
wends its way. This crack has visibly been 
stopped up with ordinary mortar, and every 
room affected by it is dry." The painted 
walls of crowded rooms were frequently damp 
with moisture, condensed from the interior 
atmosphere, which was saturated with carbonic 
dioxide and aqueous vapour, exhaled from the 
lungs and skins of the occupants. From this 
hot and dank atmosphere men passed into the 
pure, cold air outside, and wondered at the 
feeling of lassitude, head-ache, and chill they 
experienced, and the catarrh that so frequently 
followed. Persons who spent most of their 
time in houses built over wet, alluvial or made 
soil, charged with watery and perhaps mephitic 
vapour, would exhibit its effects in a lowered 
vitality, a proneness to neuralgia, rheumatism, 
unaccountable colds and coughs, or a tenden 
to phthisis, enteric fever, and diphtheria. In 
former times, before the Lincolnshire fens 
were so perfectly drained and cultivated as at 
present, intermittent fevers and ague were rife 
with splenic enlargement as a prominent 
symptom, precisely as in malarial countries, 
and although, in his thirty years’ extensive 
practice in and around Lincoln, he had not 
heard of a single case of ague, yet since the 
advent of the systematic use of the X-rays in 
medical work, he had found evidences of 
splenic enlargement. Quite two-thirds of the 
somewhat numerous cases of so-called dyspep- 
sia occurring among clerks and younger 
foundry hands showed on the screen of the 
fluoroscope this splenic enlargement. Houses 
built over wet clay were damp and cold, and in 
course of time, particularly in old and ill-ven- 
tilated houses, the floor joists and roof timbers 
became saturated and rotten, and thus the 
emanation of decaying vegetable matters was 
added to the air, which the inmates had to 
breathe when the rooms were closed for the 
night. In such cases there was a tendency to 
catch any of the zymotic diseases that might be 
prevailing in the neighbourhood, and it was a 
question that was receiving much attention 
just now whether such houses might not 
become the permanent home of tubercle and 
even of cancer. 

When once diphtheria, for example, got into 
an old house of that kind, there was no real 
cure but to pull the house down. The best 
remedy in such cases would be an accidental 


fire to break out when the residents were away 
at the seaside. 


The obvious remed 
cut off the cause— 

(1) By maintaining the porosity of wall and 
rooting materials so as to ensure free ventila- 
tion, and to construct windows that will open 
wide, near to the ceiling. 

(2) By cutting off all ground air and moisture 
by an impermeable layer of concrete or 
asphalt extended throughout the basement to 
the outside of the external walls. 

A discussion followed on the resolution of 
thanks, which was Proposed by Mr. Fairchild, 
and supported by Messrs. Ashdown, Moss- 
Flower (ex - Chairman), H. Alexander, and 
other members, and subsequently unanimously 
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theria had broken out in dwellings built upon 
a site two years after it had been made up With 
Shot refuse, When another estate on which 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of pigs had been 
kept at one time, became a building site 
sixteen years later diphtheria again broke 
Out. It could not come from the school, as 
there were no children on the plot attending a 
school in which there was any diphtheritic out- 
break. The site was concreted, but the old 
layer of manure had not been dug out first. 
The houses appeared to be dry. There were 
no complaints of damp and no cellars.— Mr. 
Moss - Flower instanced the case of a house 
near Salisbury where, during the greatest 
part of the day, no smell could be perceived, 
and yet in the early morning, after all 
doors and windows had been closed for some 
hours, there was an intolerable smell. Getting 
up during the night to investigate matters, he 
had found that ground air was being drawn 
into the house during the night, and further in- 
vestigation of the undersides of the flooring 
proved that filth froma neighbouring farmyard 
was being drawn in with the night air. 

In responding to the vote of thanks, Dr. 
Lowe said the chief difficulty of the sanitary 
officer was with the owner, because the removal 
of the causes of dampness touched the 
owner's pocket. He. cited from his own ex- 
perience an owner of a different type, who had 
an excellent house pulled down on his (Dr. 
Lowe's) advice. The lecturer informed him 
that to pull the house down was the only real 
remedy for the insanitary evils that impreg- 
nated it. Unfortunately such landlords were 
rare. 
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CONVALESCENT HOM E. 


THE home provides for six convalescents, 
there being two wards of two beds each on 
ground floor, and two single-bed wards on the 
first floor. The wards are contrived with 
separate bath and lavatory accommodation, in 
order that patients of both sexes may be 
admitted to the home at the same time. 

The materials to be employed externally are 
rough cast for the walls, with red brick plinth 
and quoins, the columns and verandah to be 
in stone and the cornice wood. The roof to be 
tiled. Mr. M. S. Hack is the architect. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ORPHANAGE, CARNARVON. — The award of 
the assessor in the open competition for an 
orphanage to be erected at Bontnewydd, near 
Carnarvon, has been given. The plans of Mr. 
T. Taliesin Rees, architect, Birkenhead, have 
been placed first. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
NEWTON-LANE, NEAR WAKEFIELD.—The de- 
signs of Messrs. Garside and Pennington, 
architects, for a new Wesleyan Chapel and 
sunday school, at Newton-lane, near Wakefield, 
after a competition, have been accepted. The 
church is to be divided by arches, into nave, 
side aisles, with future transepts, organ 
chamber, and chancel on the ground floor, and 
pulpit on side of chancel. In the rear of the 
principal building will be a school.room, 
infants’ room, and class-rooms, with kitchen, 
&c., in the basement. The buildings are to be 
in the Late Gothic style, with tower and future 
spire to the main road (Leeds and Wakefield). 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION: 
DAMP HOUSES, 


AT the general meeting of this Association, 
held last Saturday at Carpenters’ Hall, London- 
wall, the chicf business after the election of 
new members and asseciates was the delivery 
of a lecture on “Damp Houses—Causes and 
Effects, by Dr. С. M. Lowe, M.D. (F. R. C. P., 
Edinburgh), Medical Officer of Health to the 
Lincolnshire County; Council. | 

То the sanitary inspector, he said, upon 
whom thc task of protecting the public 
health was in certain cases committed, the 
constitution of soils upon which dwelling- 
houses were built was a matter deserving of 
careful consideration. Among the chief 
causes of damp houses were wet soils, wet 
walls, and walls impervious toair. The nature 
of the soil underlying a house or place of 
business in which many hours of the day or 

f the night had to be passed, wasinecessarily 
| the highest importance. Soils naturally 
о ntaining or conveying moisture, or composed 
co ach vegetable or decaying matter, or soils 
oi open or porous, and therefore capable of 
d NINE noxious gases and emanations 
T distance, were at all times dangerous to 
liana When fires were lighted in buildings 
ake tated, the interior air became raritied, 
52 ee colder and heavier external atmosphere 
and t in »wards into the house moisture and 
presse Tad micro-organisms as the moisture 
V5 Porosity in soils was ot great im- 
contathe ‘for, while in a loamy soil moisture 
pou lifted as much as 30 in. by capillarity, 
might ки into fragments as large аз split 
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ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES, HOL. 
BORN TO STRAND STREET. 


THE Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council submitted on Tuesday a long 
report as to the architectural features of the 
new street from Holborn to the Strand. The 
Committee had previously brought up a report 
on the subject, which report we printed in the 
Builder for February 24, but the consideration 
of the matter was deferred in order that the 
Committee might receive a deputation on the 
subject from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The deputation was received, the 
whole matter was reviewed, with the result 
that the Committee stated in their new report 
that they were now fully prepared to advise 
the Council on the matter. The first part of 
the report differs very slightly from what we 
printed on February 24, nor does the form of 
invitation to architects, though we print it 
herewith for convenience 


Proposed form of invitation— 


LONDON County COUNCIL. 


London County Council (Improvements) Act, 1800, 
62 and 63 Vict, cap. 266. Рт)ома new strat 
from Holborn to the Strand. 


i. In order to take some measures to ensure 
harmony of design in the architectural treatment of 
the buildings to be placed upon the frontages of the 
new streets in the Holborn to Strand improve- 
ment the London County Council has resolved to 
invite eight architects to submit designs for the 
elevations only, in order to obtain the best pro- 
fessional views of the artistic treatment of this 

reat improvement. 
E ii. The elevations should be accompanied bv the 
necessary explanatory block plans of the frontages 
proposed to be treated in connection with the 
improvement, fronting on the Strand and on the 
curved street proposed to be formed between 
Wellington-street and Clements-inn, 

iii. The Council will pay a sum of 2501. to each 
architect who submits a design in contormity with 
the accompanying instructions. 

iv. On payment of the above-named amount, 
each design is to become the absolute property oí 
the Council, who shall be at liberty to make such 
use of the designs as it may see fit in connexion 
with the object detailed in the first paragraph: hut 
it is the intention of the Council, before making use 
of any of the designs sent in, to seek expert advice 
thereon. TM 

v. The Council will not be under the obligation 
to employ, or secure the employment of, any of the 
selected architects to carry out their designs, or in 
any other capacity, or to make anv turther payment 
bevond the amount before stated with regard to the 
designs: the before stated payment is to be con- 
sidered final. 
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regards frontage, but no portion of the buildings 
must project beyond the black lines. 

vii. The designs are to be in black lines ‘only, 
without colour, with the exception of a light tint of 
Indian ink on the doors and windows. 

үйі, The drawings are to be in geometrical 
projection. . | 

ix. The drawings submitted must include— 

(a) An outline elevation, to a scale of 16 ft, to 
1 in., of the frontage next the Strand, the triangu- 
lar plot next Wellington- street, and of the two 
sides of the curved street between Wellington- 
street and Clements-inn. 

(b) Elevations to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch of 
the half of the Strand frontage from the end next 
Wellington-street. 

(c) Elevations to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch of 
the east and west sides of the triangular plot next 
Wellington-street. 

(d) Elevations to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch of 
the north side of the curved street to the west- 
ward of the proposed main street leading to Hol- 
born showing the arrangements of the salient 
angle. 

A Sections to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch through 
the front walls of the several buildings showing 
the arrangement of the roofs. 

x. The buildings may be 80 ft. high from the level 
of the pavement to the top of the principal cornice, 
attic, halustrade or blocking, with not more than 
two stories in the roof. 

xi. The difference in level on the various facades 
may be dealt with by either ramped features or by 
taking advantage of the breaks which will occur 
where streets are intended. 

xii. The ground floor may be 18 ft. high, the other 
floors not less than 10 ft. from floor to floor, with 
the exception of the rooms in the roof, which are to 
be 9 ft. high. 

xiii. The pavement in front of the Strand frontage 
may be taken to be practically level, the gradient of 
the curved street will be 1 in 55 from the Charing- 
cross or western end, and r in 50 from the eastern 
end. 

xiv. It may be desirable to treat the centre block 
of the crescent-shaped island as devoted to one 
building, the streets at the flanks of it being 
approached by arcaded footways with steps up 
towards the curved street on the north side, and by 
a carriage road from the end leaving the Strand. 

xv. The materials to be employed in the eleva- 
tions to be stone, marble, or granite. No other 
materials will be admissible. 

xvi. It should be borne in mind that the buildings 
to be erected in connexion with the improvement 
may be intended for commercial purposes, but the 
architects in preparing their designs shall have 
regard to the possibility of the central portion of 
the site lying between the new crescent road and the 
Strand being used for the erection of a public 
building. 

xvii, The designs should be drawn on sheets of 
double elephant paper, 3 ft.4 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., con- 
nected if required to increase the length, and 
mounted on strainers, with margins 3 in. wide. 

xviii, The designs, which will be publicly exhi- 
bited, are to be sent in addressed to the Architect to 


the Council within eight weeks of the date of nomi- 
nation. 


Thereport of the Committee then proceeds :— 


" It will be observed that we have readily acceded 
to a request made to us by the Establishment Com- 
mittee on February 21 by inserting words in Con- 
dition XVI, in regard to the possibility of the 
central portion of the crescent site being used for the 
erection of a public building. 

We may mention that the deputation from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects who attended 
before us on March 14 strongly urged us to adopt 
suggestions as follows :— 

(a) Eightarchitects should be invited to send in 
designs, four of whom should be nominated by 
the London County Council and four by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

(b) Each architect sending in a design should 
receive an honorarium of 150/. 

(c) Not more than three designs out of the eight 
should be selected for execution. 

. (d) The site should be treated as so many build- 

ing block say A, B, and C. 

(е) The designs of the successful architects should 
be executed by them under the following condi- 
tions—(r.) The architects to provide all work- 
Ing drawings, details, and specifications, and (2.) 
Their remuneration to be at the rate of 100 
guineas per 25 feet of frontage. 

Af) The adjudication should rest witha joint 

Committee of three members, one to be appointed 

һу Ps ed County Council, one by the Royal 

cademy, and one by the Royal Insti 

British Architects. , j NE f 

(£) А period of at least three months should be 
allowed the architects for the preparation of their 
designs. 

(^) It should be suggested that a joint com- 
mittee of the London N Council and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should be 
appointed to elaborate the above points, and 

draw up the instructions to the invited architects. 

During the conference the deputation suggested 
di t the Council should withdraw the original con- 

tion to the effect that the Council would be under 


no obligation to employ a particular architect, and 
that the Council should agree to pay the architect 
whose design was selected one per cent. upon the 
cost of construction of the buildings. It was 
further suggested that in the form of invitation no 
reference should be made to any particular style of 
architecture, that it should be expressly stated to 
what definite purpose the central portion of the 
crescent site is to pe devoted, and that a few amend- 
ments should be made in the conditions relating to 
details of plans, 

All these suggestions have received our fullest 
consideration, with the result that we are unable to 
advise the Council to place itself under an obliga- 
tion to secure the employment of a particular 
architect after the designs are sent it. It is not 
clear to us that the Council, even if it so desired, 
could accede to this request. We have, however, 
as already stated, decided to advise the Council to 
рау 2504. for each design instead of 1504 as 
originally proposed. Moreover, we would point 
out that the fact of being amongst the eight selected 
architects will represent a considerable advantage 
to each of the persons invited to send in a design, 
and that though we cannot advise the Council to 
give any undertaking in the matter, there is little 
doubt that some if not all of the eight architects 
will be asked by the several lessees of the Council's 
land to prepare drawings for the elevations of their 
new buildings. 

With regard to the suggestion of the Royal Insti- 
tute that a joint committee of three members should 
adjudicate upon the designs, we must point out that 
in inviting designs we do not suggest a competition. 
It is possible that of the eight designs submitted no 
particular design will be selected for the whole 
improvement, but that several may be used. We 
think, however, that the Council may well be advised 
to undertake to seek expert advice before making 
use of any of the designs sent in, and we have 
accordingly added words to this effect to Condition 
iv. in the proposed form of invitation. 

We may add that we have readily adopted the 
suggestions made by the deputation in regard to 
amending the conditions relating to details of plans, 
and have also prolonged the time allowed to eight 
weeks. 

We have used every effort to reconcile the views 
expressed by the deputation from the Royal Insti- 
tute with the conclusions at which we originally 
arrived, and we feel that the moditied conditions in 
the form of invitation which we now suggest, and 
as set out above, concede as much as can reasonably 
be expected from us, having regard to our natural 
desire not to prejudice the interests of the Council. 
We communicated to the Royal Institute the 
moditied conditions which we now submit to the 
Council for adoption, and in doing so we expressed 
the hope that these conditions would have the 
approval of the Institute. In reply, the Institute 
have informed us that they are “іп entire 
sympathy with the London County Council in their 
desire to obtain a great municipal improvement, 
but that in order to secure harmony of design 
and good architectural character, they feel it to 
be essential to the success of the scheme that each 
of the intending tenants be required to go for the 
elevations of their new buildings to one of the finally 
elected architects; and they would further suggest 
that these architects might form a committee of 
advice for collaboration in the whole of the archi- 
tectural scheme.” We have already pointed out 
that in all probability some, if not all, of the eight 
architects will be asked by the several lessees of the 
Council's land to prepare drawings for the eleva- 
tions of their new buildings. We believe that we 
have rightly judged the wishes of the Council in 
using everv effort to secure the co-operation of the 
Institute in such an important architectural ques- 
tion as that dealt with in this report, but at the 
present stage we cannot advise the Council to com- 
mit itself to do more than that suggested in the 
modified conditions which we now submit. 

We think that it is unnecessary for us to empha- 
sise the fact that, having regard to the magnitude 
and importance of the improvement in question, 
which, as already stated, involves a gross outlay of 
nearly five millions sterling, it is absolutely neces- 

to obtain the best professional views of the 
artistic treatment of the improvement, particularly 
as by so doing the Council will realise the greatest 
possible amount for its land. The recommenda- 
tions which we have to submit are accordingly as 
follows— 

(a) That the estimate of 2, ooo. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that, in con- 
nexion with the Holborn to the Strand Improvement, 
eight architects be invited to submit designs for the 
elevations of the buildings proposed to be erected, 
fronting on the Strand and on the crescent road to 
be formed between Wellington-street and Clement's 
Inn. 

(b) That the terms and conditions of the invita- 
tions be those set out in the foregoing Report ofthe 
Improvements Committee, and numbered i. to xviii, 
inclusive. 

(c) Thatthe Royal Institute of British Architects 
be invited to nominate four of the eight architects 
in question. 

(d) That the Council do authorise the Improve- 
ments Committee to take all the necessary steps to 
give effect to the foregoing recommendations. 


Mr. Cornwall, in moving the reception of 


the Report, said the Committee had been in 
communication with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and on most questions they 
agreed with the Institute. The only thing they 
had not agreed upon was that one particular 
design should be selected for the new street ; 
but this would not disturb the friendly relations 
with the Institute. 

Mr. Emden moved that the matter be re- 
ferred back “for the purpose of obtaining a 
Consultative Committee instead of the sug- 
gested competition." | 

Mr. Bull seconded the amendment, which 
was defeated. 

The proposed form of invitation was dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Emden moved to add the 
words “ terra-cotta or other suitable material 
to the materials which might be employed. 

Mr. Piggott seconded, and recommended the 
use of red and white bricks, or bricks with stone 
dressings. 

Colonel Rotton spoke of the beauties of the 
Constitutional Club, which was faced with 
terra-cotta, and which compared very favour- 
ably with the marble of the Junior Constitu- 
tional. 

The amendment was subsequently withdrawn 
in favour of another moved by Mr. Bond for the 
omission of the condition altogether. 

Lord Ribblesdale thought the dignity and 
beauty of stone, as exemplified in Somerset 
House, would warn off architects against the 
use of terra-cotta in that neighbourhood. He 
was in favour of giving their imaginations as 
much play as possible, and would therefore 
vote against any limitation. 

Dr. Longstaff said the Committee found that 
the principal architects were in favour of the 
limitation of materials which they proposed. 

The amendment for the omission of the con- 
dition having been rejected, 

Mr. Bond, M.P., said he saw no reason why 
they should lay any condition on the architect 
as to the material which should be used. They 
knew that in Italy some of the most charming 
structures were made almost entirely of brick. 

Mr. Cornwall pointed out that the recom- 
mendation only referred to eight architects, 
and there was nothing to prevent the Com- 
mittee considering other proposals. 

Mr. Goulding, M.P., moved to include 
"bricks" in the materials which might be 
used, and this was carried. 

Mr. Elliott moved, on Clause xvi., to omit all 
the words after commercial purposes from 
the clause, and said it was “an insidious move 
to get the thin edge of the wedge in" with re- 
gard to a new County Hall, and there was a 
good deal more in it than met the open eye." 

Colonel Ford seconded the amendment, and 
Said there was a secret intrigue going on to get 
the County Hall on this site. 

Sir John Hutton said he challenged the 
candour of the Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to say there was no idea of havinga 
County Hall on the site. He thought that 
candour was shockingly absent from the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

Mr. Goulding, M.P., observed that when he 
voted for the Council’s Bill in Parliament he 
understood that sooner or later a County Hall 
would be erected on one of the sites ; but if 
they were going to build on the most important 
site, let them be upright and say so. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre said he had not yet made 
up his mind whether a new County Hall 
should be erected ona site in the new street or 
not ; but it was certainly very inconvenient that 
such a matter should be settled on a side issue. 

Mr. M'Kinnon Wood protested against the 
talk of a new County Hall being erected for 
their own benefit, because possibly few of them 
would be members of the Council by the time 
a new hall was built. He also objected to the 
amendment that day, which, if carried, would 
prevent them considering the site as a possible 
one for a County Hall. 

The amendment was defeated, and the 
recommendations of the Committee as amended 
by Mr. Goulding’s proposition was agreed to. 

— 

JOHN MILLARD MEMORIAL CHAPEL, BED- 
MINSTER,—On the 28th ult. the John Millard 
Memorial Chapel, Garnet - street, the Chessels, 
Bedminster, was dedicated. The building forms 
part of a scheme to erect a chapel, Sunday-school, 
and lecture hall at Garnet-street. The building 
which has been erected will be used as a chapel for 
the present, but is so constructed that it mav be 
used as the school when the chapel proper is built. 
It is of brick, with Bath stone dressings, pitch-pine 
piers and dado, and wood-block floor about 40 ft. 
square. Mr. G. H. Oatley was the architect, and 
Mr. A. Dowling the builder. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 


, in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., Alderman W. H. Dickin- 


was held on Tuesday 


son, Chairman, presiding. 
Loans.—On 


for paving works ; 


lighting purposes. 


Protection from Fire, Central Works.—The 
Finance Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, That the estimate of 740/. be ap- 
proved; that the work of providing an im- 
proved system for the protection of the 
Central Works from fire be carried out with- 
out the intervention of a contractor, and that 
the plan, bills of quantities, and specification 
be referred to the manager of works for that 


purpose." 
New Theatre, 


certain conditions :— 


* We have considered nine plans, dated March 7, 
1900, submitted by Mr. Lewen Sharp on behalf of 
Mr. H. Lowenfeld, in respect of a theatre which it 
is proposed to erect on a site in Shaftesbury-avenue, 
adjoining the Lyric Theatre. The building will have 
side and back frontages to Rupert-street and Archer- 
he total length of the boundary 
of the site is 382 ft., of which 198 ft. abut on the 
streets above-mentioned, and 184 ft. on other pro- 
It will thus be seen that the site has slightly 
more frontage to streets than is required by the 
regulations, but, on the other hand, one of the 
streets, namely, Archer-street, is 1 ft. below the regu- 
lation width (30 ft.) opposite the theatre, 1 ft. 7 in. 
The theatre will have seating 
accommodation for 887 people, and in construction 
and general arrangement will comply with the 
Council's regulations. While satisfied that no danger 
to the audiences would arise from the contiguity of 
the proposed theatre and the Lyric Theatre, we 
thought it desirable to obtain the views of the Com- 
missioner of Police on the question of the congestion 
of the street traffic which might result therefrom. 
He has informed us that the number of theatres in 
the vicinity causes great congestion of the traffic at 
night, which the police do their best to cope with, 
and that this they must continue to do, howevet 
much the traffic may increase, but that he does not 
feel in a position to make any suggestions that 
would be of use to the Council in coming to a 
In the circumstances we 
recommend that Mr. Lewen Sharp be informed that, 
provided the works shown on the nine plans, dated 
March 7, 1900, submitted by him in regard to a 
theatre to be erected in Shaftesbury-avenue, Rupert- 
street, and Archer-street, are commenced within 
six months, the Council will be prepared to grant a 
certificate under Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 


street respectively. 


perty. 


below to the west. 


decision on the plans. 


32, to the owner of such building." 


Holloway Fire Station.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed: 


“That the estimate of 500/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of alterations and 


repairs at No. 84, Mayton-street, Holloway, be 
approved; that the tender of Messrs. J. Jarvis & 
Sons to execute for 485/. the work required to the 
premises be accepted ; and that the seal of the 


Council be afüxed to the tender in token of 


acceptance thereof.” 


Wireless Telegraphy.—The same committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, 


« That, subject to the passing of the annual main- 
tenance votes for 1000 1. the offer of the Wireless 
Telegraph and Signal Company, Limited, to instal 
and maintain for a period of two years, in considera- 
tion of an annual payment of 50/., the necessary 
electric instruments to enable communication to be 
maintained between the street-station at Streatham- 
green and the temporary sub-station at No. 45, 
Mitcham-lane, Streatham, be accepted.” 


Advertisements in Tram-cars.—The High- 
ways Committee submitted a report in favour 
of a readjustment of the advertising arrange- 
ments with regard to the Council's tram-cars, 
and recommending, among other things, that 
contracts for transparencies on the windows 
should not be renewed. 

Mr. F. Smith moved an amendment that that 

oint should be further considered. Otherwise, 
the Council would lose 1,500/. a year which 
was legitimately earned. 

Mr. Steadman, M.P., seconded the amend- 
ment. He saw no harm in the advertisements 
- rs. 
no. "Baker said the matter had been most 
carefully considered by the Committee, who 
found “that the so-called transparencies 


the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Poplar District Board 6,350/. for paving works ; 
the Clerkenwell Vestry rj61ol. for decorative 
and other works to the Town Hall, and 6,500/. 
the Hampstead Vestry 
90,7401. for electric lighting and 2181. for street 


Shaftesbury - avenue.—The 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee reported 
as follows, the application being agreed to on 


passengers. 


from the transparencies. 


carried. 
The report, as amended, was then adopted. 


a white light. 


Mr. Baker, by way of protest, moved that the 
report be not received. He desired the Local 
Government Committee to revise the by-law, so 
that the old system of coloured lights in tram- 


cars might be restored. 
Mr. Westacott seconded the amendment. 


the white light. 


by-law, which in his opinion ought to stand. 


The amendment was carried, and the report 


was not received. 
King  S'ohn's-courl, 


1890, such contribution not to exceed 8,150/. 


Improvements.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Improvements Committee were 


agreed to :— 


“That the estimate of 1,000/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the 
Council do contribute on the usual conditions one- 
half of the net cost of the widening of Hoxton-street 
at Nos. 297 and 299, proposed ,to be undertaken by 
the Vestry of Shoreditch, such contribution not to 
exceed the sum of 1,000/, it being understood that 
the Vestry shall continue the widening of the street 


from time to time as opportunities occur." 


“That the estimate of 700/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the 
Council do contribute on the usual conditions one- 
half of the net cost of the widening of Grange-road, 
Bermondsey, at Nos. 19 to 26, as shown upon the 
plan forwarded by the Vestry of Bermondsey, such 


contribution not to exceed the sum of 700/.” 


* That, notwithstanding any previous resolution 
of the Council, the Council do give its consent to 
and do contribute on the usual conditions one- 
half of the net cost of the widening of the portion 
of Scrubs-lane lying to the south of, and forming an 
approach to, the bridge carrying the road over the 
main line of the Great Western Railway, the 
execution of the work to be arranged between the 
Vestry of Hammersmith and the Great Western 
Railway Company, and the Council's contribution 
not to exceed the sum of 200/., and to be made sub- 
ject to the width of the portion of tbe approach 
crossing the West London loop of the Great 


Western Railway, being increased to at least 45 ft, 


instead of to about 43 ít. as suggested by the 


Vestry." 


Tenders.—The following recommendations 
of the Main Drainage Committee were also 
agreed to -— 

“That the estimate of 975L, submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved: that the tender 
of Mr. J. O. Richardson, amounting to 91 11. 7s. 11d., 
for the erection of dwellings for the accommodation 


of the statf at the Heathwall pumping-station, be 
accepted.. 


That the tender of Mr. John Jackson, amount- 
ing to 301/. 178. od., for the repair of the ‘river wall 
at the Barking outfall be accepted. ." 


Holborn lo the Strand Improvement, — Mr. 
Beachcroft inquired whether the Improvements 
Committee had yet considered what name 
should be given to the proposed new street 
from Holborn to the Strand. Не suggested 
that as next year was the millenary of King 
Alfred, the Committee might consider the 
desirability of associating the name of Alfred 
with the new street. 

Dr. Longstaff, Chairman of the Improve- 
ments Committee, said they had not yet con- 
sidered the subject, but when they did so no 
doubt the suggestion of the hon. member would 
be considered. 

The Council then considered a report of the 
Committee on the architectural features of the 
improvement. For the Committee's report and 
some notes of the discussion, see page 376. 

Theatres, &c.—On the recommendation of the 
Theatres and M usic Halls Committee, the fol- 
lowing applications under the Metropolis 


darkened the cars and obstructed the vision of 


Sir J. B. Maple, M. P., supported the amend- 
ment, and pointed out that they would have to 
carry 740,000 more passengers at halfpenny 
ſares to cover the proposed loss of revenue 


After further discussion, the amendment was 


Lights on Tram -· cars A discussion took place 
on à report of the Local Government Com- 
mittee recording the decision on the appeal of 
the North Metropolitan Tramways Company, 
which required tram-cars to comply with the 
Council's by- law that every vehicle should carry 


Mr. Webb, Chairman of the Committee, 
pointed out that tram-cars might still carry 
their distinctive coloured lights in addition to 
He declined to withdraw the 
report, or to promise any reconsideration of the 


Limehouse, Scheme.— 
The Council agreed to contribute one-half the 
net cost of carrying into effect the King 
John's-court, Limehouse, scheme, under Part 
II, of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 


Management Buildings Acts Amendment Ad, 

1878, were, on certain conditions, agreed to:— 
Inner doors to entrance, Claylands Sunday 

Schools, Clapham-road (Mr. W. E. Davis). 

Workrooms, &c., at the east end of Drury. 
lane Theatre (Mr. P. E. Pilditch). 

Covered way on the east side of Picturesque 
England; Doll Exhibition in Picturesque 
England ; and Glass Blowing Exhibition, to be 
held in the Royal Gallery of the Imperial 
Court at the London Exhibitions, Earl's Court 
(Mr. A. O. Collard). 

Photographic Exhibition, Portman Rooms 
(Mr. F. Burgoyne). 

Tramways and Light Railways Exhibition, 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington (Mr. R. 
Venner). 

Lighting Approaches, Blackwall Tunnd.— 
The Bridges Committee recommended and it 
was agreed to sanction an expenditure of 
6241. for supplying and fixing cables and lamp 
standards required in connexion with the 
electric lighting of the approaches to the 
Blackwall Tunnel, and to accept the amended 
tender of the British Insulated Wire Company 
for the work. 

Factory and Workshop Acts, 1878 lo 1895.— 
The report of the Building Act Committee con. 
tained the following paragraph :— 


* Proceedings were taken by our direction under 
the provisions of Section 7 (1) of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1891, against Messrs. Hollington 
Brothers, the occupiers of the factory premises 
No. 9, Middlesex-street, for not keeping the factory 
in conformity with the Act of 1878, in that the fac- 
tory was not furnished with a certificate from 
the Council that the premises in question were 
provided on the stories above the ground floor 
with such means of escape in case of fire 
for the persons employed thereia as could 
be reasonably required under the circumstances 
of the case. The hearing took place at the Guild- 
hall Justice-room on April 17, 1899, to which date 
the case had from time to time been adjourned, 
when the presiding alderman decided that the factory 
was not kept in accordance with the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1878, but instead of inflicting a fine, 
he ordered, as he had power to do under Section 51 
of the last-mentioned Act, that the defendants 
should, within three months, carry out certain 
alterations and works, which he specified, so that 
reasonable means of escape might be provided, 
and he declined to allow the Council any costs 
We are of opinion that the alterations ordered 
by the alderman, and which have since been prac- 
tically completed, are not satisfactory, and the 
question has arisen as to who should furnish the 
certificate as to means of escape required by 
Section 7 (1) of the Act of 1891, it being the duty of 
the Council to give such a certificate on being satis 
fied that the factory is provided on the stories above 
the ground floor with such means of escape in case 
of fire for the persons employed therein as can 
reasonably be required. As we are not satisned 
upon this point, we are not prepared to accept on 
behalf of the Council the responsibility of issuing 2 
certificate in respect of the premises. We have 
called the attention of the Home Office to the cit- 
cumstances of the case.” 


Other matters were disposed of, and the 
Council adjourned for the Easter holiday until 
May 8. 

— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SPON'S ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ PRICE- 
ROOK. By W. Young. architect. Twenty-seventh 
edition, (E. & F. N. Spon.) 


ваат — — 


MIDDLESBROUGH ASYLUM.—The Visiting Com. 
mittee of the Middlesbrough Borough Asylum have 
approved of the preliminary plans by Mr. А. J. 
Wood, Surrey-street, Strand, for the enlargement of 
the asylum by 160 beds. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, THORNTON HEATH.—The 
memorial stones have just been laid of a new 
Wesleyan church, Thornton Heath. The building. 
which is being erected by Messrs. William Akers Ё 
Co., of South Norwood, is from the designs of Mr. 
Fredk. M. Ledger, Philpot-lane, E.C., is ретеу. 
cular in style, and will be built of red brick an 
stone dressing. The principal front 18 towards 
Parchmore-road, and the chief entrances are placed 
at that end. Galleries will be provided, with acces 
thereto by stone staircases. The internal dimen- 
sions are: Nave, 74 ft. by 28 fl.; side aisles 50 ft 
by 8 ft. 5 in.: and this, with sittings in the choir. 
will give seating accommodation for 400 persons. 
while the galleries will affotd accommodation 
for 250 persons. The vestries measure, spe 
tively, 9 ft. то in. by 13 ft то in., and 13 ft, 6 in. DY 
I4 ft. The present plan shows а corridor for con 
necting the church with the future school. abou 
14 ít. long, and also a heating-chamber and other 
requisite accommodation. 
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THE BUILDER. 


LONDON BUILDING ACTI, 1894: 
IMPORTANT TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1804, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Great George-street, S. W., оп the 6th inst., to hear 
an appeal by Messrs. Francis Chambers & Son, 
on behalf of the Donkin Land Company, under 
Section 42 of the London Building Act, 1894, against 
the disapproval of and the refusal of the London 
County Council to sanction the plans of ten blocks 
of intended dwelling houses, to be inhabited by 
persuns of the working class, and proposed to be 
erected, not abutting upon a street, in a yard at the 
rear of Nos. 55 to 77, Southwark Park-road, Ber- 
mondsey, extending back to Cadbury-road. 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were Messrs. 
Arthur Cates (chairman), A. H. Hudson, and J. W. 
Penfold. 

The appellants were represented by Mr. Norman 
Craig, barrister, and the London County Council 
by Mr. Andrews, solicitor. 

Mr. Norman Craig, in opening the case, stated that 
there was a great necessity for workmen's dwellings 
in the populous parts of London, and the attitude 
of the London County Council had always been to 
afford every facility possible to private builders. 
The property in question was now, and had been, 
used as an engineering works by the appellants but 
they were removing their works to Yorkshire, and 
it was proposed to utilise the site for the erection of 
workmen's dwellings. The plans submitted showed 
that it was proposed to erect ten blocks, six floors 
high, with 148 rooms on each floor, over the 
whole area, the rooms being divided into 58 sets 
of two and three rooms each. The erection 
would be of fireproof material, and the landings 
| of each floor would not be closed, so that the 

Formation of Streets. ventilation would be ample. On February 24th, 

Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to Mr. | after the plans had been submitted, a letter was 
R. C. T. Gordon, sanctioning the formation or laying | received from the County Council requesting to be 
out of three new streets for carriage traflic on the | informed upon what section of the Act the applica- 
Garratt Park Estate, on the west side of Garratt- | tion was made, and the reply was sent intimating that 
lane, Earlstield (for Messrs. A. & J. Wise). That the | Sections 41 and 42 were those affected. On March 
names Gordondale-road, Turtle-road (in continua- | 14, a notice of disapproval was received from the 
tion), and Siward-road (in continuation) be approved | Council, but no mention was made of the grounds 
for the new streets.—Agreed. upon which the refusal was made, and it only re- 

Hampstead, — That an order be issued to Messrs. | mained for the applicants to appeal to the Tribunal 
Farebrother, Ellis, & Co. sanctioning the formation | to find out, Explaining the plans, Mr. Craig pointed 
or laying-out of a new street for carriage traffic to | out that the ditferent blocks were 25 ft. apart, and 
lead from Frognal-lane to West Hampstead-avenue, | on the south side there was 20 ft. of free space. 
Hampstead (for Sir Spencer P. Maryon Wilson, | From the parapet to the pavement the measurement 
Bart) That the name Bracknell Gardens be | was 50 ft. 6 in., and the diagonal line, taken from 
approved for the new street.—A greed. I6 ft. above the pavement, would, he contended, 

clear the parapet. Dealing with the question of 
Space at Rear. 16 ft. from the ground, Mr. Craig quoted Sections 

Westminster.—That Mr. A. Blackford be informed, | 41 and 42 which, he contended, gave them power 
in reply to his request that the Council should | to deal with the scheme as if the spaces were old 
declare that a strip of land at the rear of a site for | streets; that was to say, it was enough for the 
the erection of residential flats at St. James’s-court, | Council to know that the amount of open space was 
James-street, Westminster, is secured permanently | equal to the amount which would have been 
or to the satisfaction of the Council as an open | necessary for them to provide, supposing they were 
space by covenant or otherwise, that the Council is | building on an open street. 
not satisfied that the maintenance of such strip of | Mr. Frank Chambers, surveyor to the appellants, 
land as an open space is secured in accordance with | who was the first witness, said he had planned the 
Section 41 (т) (iii ) (л) of the London Building Act, | building so that the diagonal line was drawn at a 
1894.—A greed. 5 point 16 ft. from the pavement, and this would pass 

Whitechapel.—A modification of the provisions of | well clear of the top. Не admitted that it was 
Section 41 (1) (vi) of the Act with regard to open | within the discretion of the Council to approve or 
Spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- | refuse the application, and to insist upon strict con- 
posed erection of a mission-hall, with a reading- | formity with the Act. He had prepared another set 
room and dwelling-rooms over, on the site of No. | of plans showing how the building scheme would 
189, Whitechapel-road, with an irregular space at| work out on lines strictly conforming to the Act. 
the rear (Mr. W. A. Pite for the Rev. D. Baron).— | His eriginal plan was, he contended, perfect, except 
Refused. on the assumption that the spaces were not streets 


Dcviation from Certificd Plans. within the meaning ofthe Act. 
St. Pancras, South. Certain deviations from the Mr. Andrews: The second plan is for argumenta- 


plans certified. by the District Surveyor, under tive purposes. 


Mr. Wm. Edmond Wallis, surveyor to the Pea- 
Section 43 of the Act, so far as relates to the pro- body Trustees, also gave evidence in regard to the 


Fb requirements of the Home Office. The i 
“ ” 7 Я y required 
5 n ا‎ Ерр Я pod 8 н. an angle of 45 degrees from the footpath, so that the 
street, on the Mica ct Na í : 5112 T tt Miu xd building in the front should not, in height, be greater 

court. road and N K Әуе 185 t Mr C F than the space between it and the next building. 
Doll for М. I | '& Fite Fei Ref * ^ "'| Mr. Andrews, for the respondents, reminded the 
кз кан NED URES Tribunal that the tendency of modern legislation 


Scparation of Buildings. had been to increase, rather than to lessen, the air 


А space all round buildings. The Act of 1804, by 
Bermondsey.—The formation, on the ground floor, | section 1 3, Sub-section 5, and by Section 41, sought 
of an opening in the party-wall between Nos. 215- 


to prevent persons who were buildiny on a street 
217 and 219, Borough High-street, Borough, with- р р В ni 


n Ө, : f , from raising the structure to a greater height than 
ns making the buildings in conformity with Sec- | that сыын to the width of the street. This was 
us 74 (2) and 77 of the Act (Mr. T. W. Willis for amended in 1898, 30 that working-class dwellings 

г. F. H. Barker).— Consent. were included in the operation ot the provisions. 
Recommendations marked t are contrary to the Assuming the appellant required to build on these 
views of the Local Authorities. conditions, he would have to leave between the 

— . — — 


blocks spaces of from 20 ft. to 40 ft. The totals 
showed that the appellants would require a further 

REREDOS, BARONY PARISH CHURCH, GLASGOW.— 
The memorial of his wife which Lord Newlands has 


addition to the existing two acres by 41 ft. The 
scheme was objectionable in every sense, and if pro- 

erected in Barony Parish Church, Glasgow, was 

dedicated on the sth inst. It takes the form of a 


posed by the Authorities would never be sanctioned 
by the public departments without the Authorities 
reredos, but, strictly speaking, perhaps such a term 
Should not be applied so far as the Church of Scot- 


being bound to put a street through the site and cut 
it up. He might suggest that apart from the ques- 

land is concerned, and the designer of the memorial | tion of light and air, serious ditticulties would arise 

describes it as being an ornamental treatment of the | from fire, particularly in view of the fact that on the 

end of the church behind the communion table. | two acres there would, under the scheme, be housed 

The full effect of the design of the architect, Mr. 

J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., will not be seen until the 


1,770 persons in 888 rooms. 
Mr. John Hebb, from the Building Act Depart- 
hgures, for which there are brackets on the original 
building, are placed on each side of the main 


ment of the London County Council, said the 
objections he found to the plan were as to the in- 
window. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Vicars, sculptor.—G/asgow Herald. 


APRIL 14, 1900.) 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated. 


Lines of Frontage. 


Hampstead.— That the application of Mr. J. 
Tomblin for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of buildings on the south side of 
Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, was required to be 
completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Marylebone, East.—A conservatory and two wood 
and iron covered ways at No. 49, Acacia-road, St. 
John’s Wood, at the corner of Ordnance-road 
(Messrs. R. H. and H. Kerr for Mr. G. Garet- 
Charles).— Refused. 

Finsbury, Central.—Four-story buildings on the 
sites of Nos. 180 to 208 (even numbers only), 
Pentonville-road, Clerkenwell, between Winchester- 
street and Southampton-street (Messra, R. Clarke 
& Parkes for Mr. W. H. Scott and Messrs. Lilley 
& Skinner).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Ballersea.—Additions at rear of Nos. 28, 30, and 
32, St. John’s-road, Battersea, at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of a roadway lead- 
ing out of St. John's-hill (Mr. J. Wallis Chapman for 
Messrs. Gardiner & Co., Limited).—Consent. 


sutficiency of the width at the end of the blocks 
and the height, which exceeded the width of the 
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ways between the blocks. In fact, the buildings 
would be something like twice the height that 
would be permissible if the building abutted upon 
a 25-ft, wide street. There were other defects. 
The planning ofthe building was certainly open to 
objection, but he did not think that was taken into 
consideration by the Council That Authority 
declined to pass the plans because they did 
not comply with the Act in the matter of 
open space around the building. Moreover 
the plan upon which sanitary provisions were made 
was indefensible from a legal and sanitary point of 
view, so that if the Council had passed the plans 
the buildings would have been liable to have been 
stopped bv the Local Sanitary Authority. 


Dr. Young, Assistant Medical Otticer of Health, 


also gave evidence upon the population and sani- 
tary arrangements of the district. 


In the result, the Tribunal dismissed the appeal 


with costs, the Chairman stating that the Tribunal 
could not take upon itself the responsibility of sanc- 
tioning so large a scheme, particularly as it did not 
comply with the Act. 


“= 
Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 


LESLIE & CO., LIMITED, v. THE MANA- 


GERS OF THE METROPOLITAN 


ASYLUM DISTRICT. 
SIR, —Our attention has been called to the report 


іп vour issue of the 7th inst., re the above case, іп 
which a statement appears to the effect that we had 
been guilty of delay in executing our part of the 
work. This statement is untrue, as we should have 
been able to prove had we been called as witnesses 
on the забраспа served on us by the defendants. 
The statement, if left uncontradicted, is calculated 
to do us damage, and we therefore trust to vour 
sense of fairness to insert this letter in vour next 
issue. 2. D. BERRY & SONS. 


The Student’s Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 


STEEL. 
14.—BOLTS AND OTHER FASTENINGS. 


AZAN Y of the joints which have already been 
gj considered might be made by means 
s of bolts or screws, and some of them 


could be made by pins. Bolts and screws 
are apt to become loosened under the 
influence of vibration, however tightly they 
may have been fixed at the outset. Therefore, 
friction of the plates or bars cannot be relied 


upon as an element of resistance in any joint 


formed in this manner. Simple pins are still 
more likely to become loose, whether they have 


been driven into tapered or parallel holes ; and 


although they may be formed so that they can- 


not actually fall out, contractile force is never 
exercised upon the pieces of metal joined 
together. Further, the shank of a bolt, screw, 
or pin cannot fill the hole in a plate so com- 
pletely as a rivet which has been closed up by 
hammering, or by heavy pressure in a rivetting 
machine. Finally, the cost of a bolt or screw 
is always more than that of a rivet, and some 
pins are more costly than bolts or screws. 
Nevertheless, there are often occasions when it 
would be inconvenient or impracticable to use 
rivets in the making of joints, sometimes 
because access for rivetting would be difficult, 
and at others because the length and diameter 
necessary far exceed the dimensions up to 
which rivets can be worked. Very frequently 
a bolt or a pin is intended to act as a pivot 
upon which one or more of the parts connected 
may move freely in a direction perpendicular 
to the axis of the bolt or pin. Here, of course, 
no other kind of fastening would be so suitable. 

Bolts are made in various shapes, some of 
which are shown in figs. 86 to 92. The heads 
may be square, hexagon, cylindrical, or spheri- 
cal, the shanks may be cylindrical throughout, 
or with square necks, and the nuts mav be 
square or hexagon. The threads are usually 
triangular, as tig. 99, but when great strength 
is necessary, square threads, as fig. тоо, are 
used. For girder and similar work choice is 
practically limited to the square and hexagon- 
shaped heads and nuts ; counter-sunk bolts are 
occasionally necessary when projecting heads 
are not permissible ; and bolts with cylindrical or 
with spherical heads are chiefly used in timber, 
being made with square necks so that the bolt 
shall be prevented trom turning whilst the nut 
is being tightened up. The counter-sunk head 
with projecting square, fig. 92, is useful when 
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a slotted head would be too light; the square 
end is screwed down by a spanner and 
afterwards cut off. Set-screws, ог tap-boits, 
as they are indifferently termed, are illustrated 
in figs. 93 to 96, and are similar in construction 
to ordinary bolts except that no nuts are pro- 
vided. Bolts are often required, as in fig. 97, 
so that nuts may be fitted at each end ; and 
sometimes, for the sake of strength, the end of 
a bolt is upset, or enlarged before screwing, as 
infig.98. As a general rule, bolts are passed 
through plain or clearing-holes, but in the case 
of set-screws it is necessary that at least one of 
the holes should be threaded by means of a 
screw-tap. This forms what is known as a 
tapping-hole. Various modes of applying bolts 
and set-screws are represented in figs. ror to 
108. The perverse tendency exhibited by nuts 
to unscrew themselves is the cause of a good 
deal of unnecessary worry toengineers. Many 
efforts have been made to overcome the diff- 
culty in a more refined manner than is 
represented by simply driving a pin through 
the nut, as in figs. 109 and rro, but no 
entirely satisfactory solution bas yet been 
achieved. The familiar device of placing two 
nuts at the end of a bolt, and of screwing one 
down upon the other, as in fig. III, until jam- 
ming friction results, is not sufficiently reliable; 
many so-called lock.nuts are sold which in 
reality are only jam-nuts, as fig. 112, and no 
one has hitherto succeeded in placing a genuine 
lock-nut upon the market. Fig. 113 showstwo 
tie-rods, with right and left hand threads, 
screwed into an open drop-forged turnbuckle ; 
fig. 114 shows two tie-rods connected by means 
of an arm-swivel; fig. 115 illustrates an 
equivalent arrangement, where the connector 
is termed a pipe-swivel; and fig. 116 shows 
how a tie-rod may be joined to a tubular bar. 

Bolts and screws are liable to experience 
both tensile and shearing stress in joints, but 
pins are only exposed to shearing stress. 
Taking tensile stress first, we note that the 
resistance of a bolt is governed (a) by the 
tenacity of the material, and (b) by the eftective 
diameter. As the effective diameter of a 
screwed bolt is measured at the bottom of the 
thread, it becomes desirable that we should 
inquire what are the proportions of bolts avail- 
able for ordinary use. Fortunately, the appli- 
cation of Whitworth's standard to the dimen- 
tions of bolts and nuts is practically universal 
in the present day. Table XXXIX. gives the 
standard dimensions for some of the most 
usetul sizes of bolts and nuts. Bolts with 
square threads have one-half the number of 
threads used in the triangular form. 


Table XXXIX. — Whitworlh's Standard for 
Bolts and Nuls: Hexagonal heads and 
nuls, triangular threads. 


4 чом 5 
5 28 e & а 2. as 
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We can now proceed to find he safe load 
Which may be imposed on a bolt, ict us say, of 
1 in. diameter. By Table XXXIX. the effective 
diameter «:840 in., the area being: (840? x 
7854) = "5542 square inch. Taking the tensile 
strength of iron at 22 tons per square inch, and 
of steel at 28 tons per square inch, the ultimate 
strength of a I- inch bolt would be 127 tons in 
Iron and 15:5 tons in steel. Using 6 as the fac- 
tor of safety, the working loads would be about 
2 tons for iron and 2°5 tons for steel, equalling 
36 and 4'5 tons per square inch respectively. 
The safe load for iron bolts not subject to 
much strain is frequently taken at 4 tons per 
Square inch of the etfective section ; for bolts 
moderately tightened at 2 tons per square 
Inch ; and for bolts liable to severe strain after 
being very tightly screwed up at 14 tons per 
Square inch. Long bolts, or tie-rods, should 
always have the screwed ends enlarged so that 
the effective area shall be equal to the area of 
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the unscrewed portion. In well-proportioned 
bolts the resistance of the threads is fully equal 
to that of the bolt itself. During some experi- 
ments made by Brunel it was observed that 
most of the bolts broke at the base of the 
screwed part, and others, with enlarged ends, 
broke in the shank. 

Whilst speaking of tensile stress, it may be 
just as well to remark that excessive strain is 
very often put upon bolts by the conscientious 
but mistaken eftorts of workmen, who are apt 
to think their labours will be more satisfac- 
torily performed if the nuts are screwed 
down as tightly as possible. This practice is 
very likely to lead to accidents, as, owing to 
the enormous mechanical advantage deriv- 
able from the screw, the strain put upon the 
bolt may easily be higher than the elastic limit 
of the material. We have already pointed 
out (in Chapter 5) the injurious effects of 
straining material beyond the elastic limit, and, 
generally, it may be said that when the parts 
which have to be connected by bolts are 
brought into close contact, and when the nuts 
have a uniform solid bearing against the 
surface, no further screwing down is 
necessary. | 

Shearing stress experienced by a bolt, when 
tightly fixed in position, is to be calculated 
exactly as in the case of a rivet, but, if the bolt 
be not held tightly in its place, stress 
will not be uniformly distributed throughout 
the sectional area, and its incidence will be 
governed by laws which relate to the distri- 
bution of shearing stress in beams. Its 
maximum intensity wil then be greatest 
at the neutral axis, diminishing to zero 
at the top and bottom of the section. For 
example, if F — shearing action of the load at 
a given cross-section of the bolt, and A — area 
of the cross-section at which it acts, then 


F е Ф LÀ 
A = mean intensity over the whole section. 


The ratio in which maximum intensity exceeds 
mean intensity in the case of a circular bolt, or 
pin, = $, and if the bolt is loosely fitted at first, 
or is likely to become so aíterwards, the 
sectional area must be increased in this pro- 
portion. If shearing stress should be imposed 
upon the screwed part of a bolt, the effective, 
and not the nominal, diameter must be used in 
calculations. 

A pin may be either a cylindrical or tapered 
peg, as figs. 117 and 118 ; or it may be a short 
shaft, a part of which serves as a journal, per- 
mitting movement of the parts joined in one 
direction. A pin of this kind is shown in 
fig. r19, having a nut, which cannot be screwed 
beyond the shoulder formed on the shank, so 
that lateral pressure shall not be exerted upon 
the parts connected ; and the pin in fig. 120 is 
similarly secured. Tensile stress is never 
intended to come upon a pin of this kind, and 
the distribution of shearing stress is governed 
by the rules applying to bolts. 


A colter, key, or wedge is merely a tapered 
rectangular piece of iron or steel, as illustrated 
in fig. 121. Sometimes the cotter is simply 
driven into slots cut in the two parts to be 
joined, as in fig. 123 ; at other times one or two 
gibs, fig. 122, are used in conjunction with a 
cotter, as in fig. 124. Figs. 125 and 126 show two 
cotters employed together for connecting the 
ends of tie-bars in thc roof of St. David's Station, 
Exeter, and figs. 127 and 128 illustrate the use 
of cotters and gibs, as applied to the ends of 
tie-bars in tbe roof of Lime-street Station, 
Liverpool. One of the chief advantages pre- 
sented by cotters is that they furnish ready 
means for the regulation of tension. Theangle 
of obliquity in a cotter should not exceed 
4 deg. which is the angle of repose of iron 
upon iron, allowing for the accidental pre- 
sence of oil or grease upon the surfaces. 
Cotters are only exposed to shearing stress, 
which will be equally distributed so long as the 
cotters are perfectly tight in their seats, and 
will be distributed in accordance with the laws 
relating to shearing stress in beams, if the 
cotters become loosened. The ratio in which 
maximum intensity exceeds mean intensity in 
the case of a rectangular key or wedge is 3, 
and if the contingency of slackness has to be 
encountered, due provision must be made by 
proportionately increasing the sectional area 
of the cotter. 

Proportions of Eyc-bars, &c.—When rods or 
bars are connected by bolts or pins, their ends 
are usually swelled out into the form of an eye, 
and it is rather important that the eyes should 
be of sufficient strength to resist the stress to 
which they will necessarily be exposed. The 
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general proportions of an eye-bar are shown 
in fig. 129, and it is found that a joint into which 
such a bar enters, may íail in one of six 
different directions, namely :— 

I. By shearing or bending of the bolt b. 

2. By crushing of the link at c. 

3. By bursting of the link along the line c 4. 

4. By tearing of the link along the line є /. 

5. By tearing of the link through the 
shoulders, , g. 

6. By shearing of the link along the lines / j, 

1 


With the exception of No. 5, all these alter- 
native methods of failure are very similar to 
those described, in Chapter rr, as applying 
to ordinary rivetted joints ; but the conditions 
here are so different as regards the distribution 
of stress, that the most suitable proportions for 
the eye cannot be determined theoretically. 
The following minimum dimensions are re- 
commended by Mr. Berkley for wrought-iron 
flat eye-bars, the various parts of the eye being 
indicated in fig. 129 :— 


Width of bar T а = гоо 
Diameter of bolt .. b x 55 
Depth beyond bolt hole cd = тоо 
Net width across eye ch + = 1:25 
Radius of shoulders ... 26 = гоо 
Radius of neck curves n = 1°50 


Figs. 130 and 131 are illustrations of the eye 
in the middle of a tie-rod, and figs. 132 and 133 
show one method of connecting an eye-bar of 
this kind. Theoretical proportions are not 
observed in practice with regard to bars which 
are slotted for the reception of cotters. The 
simple practical rule is to make the sectional 
area of the bar, taken through the slot in the 
head, from 25 to 50 per cent. greater than the 
sectional area of the bar itself. 

Although not used for making joints between 
metal and metal, there are some other forms of 
bolts and fastenings which may now be con- 
veniently mentioned. Lag, or coach-screws, 
fig. 134, are very useful for attaching metal 
plates to timber. Expansion bolts, single and 
double, figs. 135 and 136, are for fastening iron- 
work to wall or other smooth surfaces. It is 
only necessary to have a hole of sufficient 
diameter and depth for the insertion of the 
bolt end. Expansion takes place when the 
head of the bolt is turned, and the bolt can be 
removed at any time without injury to the sur- 
face of the work. Fig. 137 shows a Lewis bolt, 
which also is secured by expansion. Fig. 138is 
a representation of the ordinary rag-bolt, much 
used for the attachment of ironwork to stone, 
concrete, &c. Foundation bolts are sometimes 
made with a cotter through the end supporting 
the foundation platé or washer, fig. 139, and at 
other times the end is screwed and fitted with 
a nut, fig. 140. In either case the end should 
be swelled, so that the diameter is 1} times 
that of the remainder of the bolt. Ashlar 
anchors, figs. I4I, 142, are useful ties for ashlar 
facing or for tying lining walls to main walls 
when air spaces are required. Beam anchors, 
fig. 143, are for securing girders, which rest upon 
walls, but angle brackets are frequently used 
for the same purpose. Hook anchors, fig. 144, 
are intended for tying a wall to timber beams 
parallel to the wall, and are also used to tie 
front, side, and interior walls. Drive anchors, 
fig. 145, are useful for connecting new brick 
linings to old walls. Wedge anchors, fig. 
146, are used for making tight the junction 
between new and old work, when new founda- 
tion walls have been formed in an old building. 
A coping anchor is shown in fig. 147, and the 
V-shaped anchor, fig. 148, is used for holding 
girders, the loop being passed through a hole 
drilled near the end oí the web. 


— — — 


OBITUARY. 


MR. W. J. ANDERSON.—We regret to learn that 
Mr. W, J. Anderson died recently at Glasgow. Мг. 
Anderson was, as we stated last week, elected an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1893. In 1888 he gained the Alexander 
Thomson Travelling Studentship, and visited Italy. 
Upon his return he published, in 1800, a volume of 
architectural studies in that country, illustrated with 
drawings and sketches he had made in the course of 
his tour. He'contributedeseveral articles to the 
Institute journal, and wrote the article upon 
Melrose Abbey, published in the Bilder, January т, 
1898 (out of print) as No. xxiv. of our illustrated 
series— The Abbeys of Great Britain." In 1800 he 
published a work upon “The Architecture of the 
Renaissance in Italy," of which a second edition 
appeared in October, 1805, and was reviewed in our 
columns of October 28, 1800. In January-February 
last year he delivered a course of lectures at the 
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Glasgow School of Art upon “The Architecture of 
the Renaissance in France.” We understand that Mr. 
Anderson lately undertook the preparation of a 
work upon the architecture of Greece as a comple- 


n of his volume, Architectural Studies іп 
y. 


recently of London-street Board school, Charles- 
town, Pendleton, in course of erection by the 
Salford School Board. The architect is Mr. Henry 
Lord, of Manchester, and Messrs. A. R. Bullivant 
& Sons, of Moston, are the contractors. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING STATION, DONCASTER.—The 
new electric lighting station for Doncaster is 
situated in Gray Friar's-road, the frontage to which 
is 200 ft. in length. In the main building is the 
boiler-house, 101 ft. by 45 ft.; the engine-room, 
тот ft. by 38 fl.; a condensing-room, 40 ft. by 36 ft.; 
a battery-room, 36 ft. by 38 ft.; and the fitting- 
th ops, &c. The chimney, which is 150 ft. high and 
has a lining of fire-brick for 60 ft., rests on a con- 
crete foundation 24 ft. square and 8 ft. thick, the 
cast-iron cap weighing 94 tons. The buildings were 
designed by Mr. Crabtree, the Borough Surveyor, 
the electrical engineer having been Mr. Shoolbred, 
the Electrical Engineer to the Corporation. Messrs. 
Sprakes & Son were the contractors. The boilers 
were by Messrs. Tetlow Bros., of Oldham, and the 
dynamos were supplied by Messrs. Mather & Platt, of 
Salford. The current was switched on for the first 
time on the 2nd inst. 

SHOPs, LEEDS.—Sixteen shops are to be erected 
on a site facing New Briggate and Cross Belgrave- 
street, Leeds. The architects are Messrs. Smith & 
Tweedale, of Leeds, and the following are the con- 
tractors :— Masonry and bricklaying, Mr. Paul 
Rhodes ; joinery, Messrs. Craven & Umpleby ; and 
ironwork, Mr. Leonard Cooper—all of Leeds. 
Mr. Henry Clarke is the clerk of works. 

SCHOOLS, BIRKENHEAD.—The Birkenhead School 
Board have purchased a site for the erection of 
new Board schools in Woodchurch-road, Birken- 
head, for about 1,000 children. They have appointed 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, architect, of that town, to 
carry out the work. 


tories. Between the two lavatories from the main 
entrance access is gained to the dining-room, which 
is 25 fl. square, and will accommodate fifty children. 
From the dining-room the lesson room is ap- 
proached, which is 22ft. by 17 ft. Within easy 
distance of the dining-room and the matron’s sitting. 
room are the pantry and kitchen. On the first, or 
chamber, floor is situate the girls’ dormitory, 40 ft. 
long by 25 ft. wide, accommodating twenty-five beds 
The boys’ dormitory is over the lesson-room, and is 
approached by a separate staircase from the dining- 
room. It measures 25 ft. by 17 ft., and will accommo- 
date seven beds. Between the girls and boys dormi- 
tories there is a private door for the matrons 
personal supervision. On the leit of the main 
landing on the chamber, or first, floor is the 
matron’s bedroom, and next to that comes the 
sewing- room and store-room. There is also a 
linen-room. At the end of this landing comes the 
isolation-room. Most of the rooms are warmed 
with hot water and lighted with the electric light. 
Outside there is a laundry. The various works have 
been carried out from drawings and specifications 
prepared by Messrs, John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
of Huddersfield and Dewsbury, under their personal 
supervision, by the following contractors :—Masons' 
work, Messrs. Moody Bros. ; plasterers’ work, Mr. 
T. B. Tunnacliffe ; plumber's work and the electric 
lighting, Mr. Thomas Armitage; painters’ work, 
Mr. Sam Kendall; slaters’ work, Messrs. Pickles 
Bros.; concrete and macadam asphalting, Mr. John 
Cooke ; warming, stoves, &c., Messrs. T. A. Heaps. 
& Co., all of Huddersfield ; carpenters and joiners 
work, Mr. J. M. Moorhouse, of Meltham ; and venti- 
lating, Messrs. J. Bedford & Co., of Halifax. 
ASYLUM, MIDDLETON-ST.-GEORGE, Co. DURHAY. 
—The private lunatic asylum which has been erected 
at Middleton-St.-George stands in the centre of the 
LISKEARD CHURCH TOWER.—The corner-stones | Middleton Hall Estate of 140 acres, and the look- 
of the new tower of Liskeard parish church were | out southwards is over the Tees Valley to the 
laid on the th inst. Three or four years ago steps | Cleveland Hills. The Hall has been adapted for 
were first taken by the parishioners to secure the | Superintendent's residence, and new buildings for 
legacy of 1,000/. bequeathed by the late Miss Anne patients have been erected on each side, the hall 
Pedler, of Liskeard, for the rebuilding of the dilapi- | separating the sexes. The licence is for 65 patients. 
| j dated tower provided the work was commenced | but accommodation is at present provided for 5o. 
tist church has just been erected at Scapegoat Hill, | within ten yearsof her demise (which took place in | The buildings, which have a frontage of over зоо ft, 
Huddersfield. The building is бт ft. long and 39 ft. | November, 1890), and failing this the money was to | are built of local bricks, and covered with Dinorwic 
wide, and has seating accommodation for 600] be devoted to Truro Cat edral Building Fund. | slates. The corridors are formed of Mark Fawcett 
persons, The body of the chapel is divided by two | After а controversy in which antiquaries and | & Co.'s patent fireproof flooring, and the whole of 
aisles, which communicate with a vestibule 7 ft. біп. | archzologists in many parts of the country took | the ceilings next the roof are of concrete 5 in. thick. 
wide, at the front of the chapel. A gallery runs all | part, a faculty was obtained for the rebuilding of | All the internal woodwork is stained with Marriott's 
round the building, and is approached by two flights | the structure, and, as the result of offering premiums green oilstain. Allthe rooms have open fires, and the 
of stairs from the vestibule, and another flight from | of Sol. and 25/. for designs, those were accepted of | corridorsareheated by low-pressure steam, The light- 
the vestries behind the chapel. There are two| Mr. John Sansom, architect, of Liskeard. This ing throughout is by electricity. The sewage disposal 
vestries on the ground floor, and a large one on the design, however, failed to receive the sanction of the | is by a simple form of bacteria tanks, the efilueat 
east side of the chapel, having an external entrance | diocesan authorities, -as differing too widely from | being carried away by land drains. The founda- 
and another from the vestibule. The whole of the | the old structure, and in order to meet their views | tions were put in by Messrs. Geo. Gradon & Son, of 
internal woodwork is of pitch pine. The pulpit is of | the tower was reduced in size, the pinnacles at the | Durham, and the general contractor for the supet- 
pitch pine, and stands within the communion, under | summit were removed, and other alterations made | structure was Mr. Thos. Beetham, of West Hartle- 
which isa baptistry, built of white glazed bricks | Meanwhile, owing to the Borough Surveyor having pool The heating and hot-water supplies were 
having an exit under the pulpit into the vestry, | condemned the tower as dangerous, a portion of the | carried out by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Limited, 
The ceiling of the ear is divided into panels. | structure was taken down to prevent collapse, and | o£ London and Leicester; the electric installation 
The total cost, including 5 ssp E the remainder was removed subsequently. The|by the Corlett Electrical Engineering Company, 
be 3,700. The work has А a rom " e|new tower will be about 80 ft. high. It is to | Limited, of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Wigan; the 
designs and under the superinten edis of Councillor | be constructed in three stages, with a ringing | sanitary fittings throughout are by Messrs. Doulton 
J. Berry, by the ae contractors ME chamber on the first floor and a bell chamber at | & Co., Limited, of Lambeth ; the special locks and 
Messrs. A. & T. Haigh, Go саг i e ronde E.|the top. The ground floor of the tower will| hardware by Mr. N. F. Ramsay, of Newcastle; and 
Eagland & Sons, Ww RT 115 А ап nieve form part of the church, the old western door being | the fireproof flooring by Mesars. Mark Fawcett & 
Messrs. Т. Allison, Limit Ft pen ri Бе p raid inserted in the west wall, whilst the new tower arch | Co., of Westminster. The whole of the works have 
and painter, a Fre tes s pu . 5. willform ап entrance. All the new dressings are to | been carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
cliffe, * on concre iu Jo п a e,|be of Cheesewring granite, and for the exterior | John W. Dyson, architect, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Huddersfield ; : e ne 1 ; rund 5 ТАЙ d facing up to the first stage the granite facings from | with Mr. Edward Armstrong as clerk of works 
gates, Mr. Т.Н. Rayner, Huddersfield. The caw hard ыш aie 4 2... Da paie 
organ, which is included in the above estimate, has | Liskeard, will be used. The interior walls of the 
been buit By Messrs. Peter Conacher & Co., ir eles уша e buff-coloured stone from 
ersfield. eer. e old features B 
HE CHURCH, GLASGOW.— The foundation stone ture are to be preserved 5 1 
of the Nathaniel Stevenson Memorial Free Church | the actual material from the old tower will be 
was laid БЕ E 7 е ы Sura 2 оп bris me gue new building, including the old 
nk of the Kelvin, at Belmont Bridge, and con- | arch which formerly stood at 
a a nave with apse at the east end, an aisle on | small Norman windows. 3 . 
the south side, and a transept to the north, divided | arch, the stones of which were discovered used as 
from the nave by [ше хее. eN the п walling in pane old tower. At the base of the tower 
i all with session house, vestry, class-rooms, &c. | is to be placed a baptistry. It i i 
rege north-west corner is a tower. The building | peal of eight bells adding E 2.2. 
of rel ноте, е eim ute Tio dia ыы ді бәйле wil ve r i 
Glasgow, executed the mason work, and Messrs. | octagonal turret with КН spiral aa E. ME 
рата foundation stones the corral зке Ве Me, the amanat oi 
dra de Anglican church, which is to take the place | | WORKING MENS CLUB BUILDING CRESWELL 
of the iron structure in West Bute-street, Cardiff, | Norrs.—A working men's club and lecture-hall, for 
were laid on ine sthinst. Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan | the 2 engaged at the Creswell colliery, Were 
я the а ӨКШЕ CHURCH, SHROPSHIRE. — Оп bu and “he baling se och ee Pa the 
Thursday last week the chancel of this church was | superintendence of, Mr. Percy H i Houft hs í 
reopened after being closed „ and deco- | Chesterfield. | ые oe 
; new large stain ass east window WESLEYAN SUN 
rations Heaton, panes & Base illustrates the HUDF ED ыл моко, 4 
Бу: t of the Crucifixion, and was given by Mrs. | 7th inst. of a new West S ME 51006 
subjec M memory of the late Mr. Abraham Darby, | Almondbury. The archit Ai Mr. E. 52. 
Darby) the church in 1854. The general con- | Huddersfield. Шы E ra OR E 
nai rs have been Messrs. Branford & Sons and HUDDERSFIELD ORPHAN HOME 
tracto Lloyd, of Ironbridge. New chancel pave- | Mrs. F. W. Sykes, of Lindle eon 
о, encaustic tiles were made to the architect's | Home іп Fitzwilliam-street S 
ments by Messrs. Craven & Dunvill, and laid with | going extensive alterations 
designs 4 risers of Ashburton marble. The brass alterations the old home ha 
steps le supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis, the | modelled. The main entrance 
eet being Mr. Harbottle Кеед, of Exeter and | street, through a vestibule with 
Cardiff. hall and stone staircase. On the left of the entrance 
BOARD SC is the matron's sitting-room and committee-room 
LANCASHIRE. and on the right are the girls’ and boys day lava. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RENOVATION AND EXTENSION, TRINITY CHURCH, 
DARLINGTON. — The renovation and extensions 
which have been undertaken at Holy Trinity Church, 
Darlington, are almost completed. The walls and 
ceilings of the building have been painted, and the 
heating and lighting arrangements improved, the 
organ repaired, and a new clergy vestry has been 
built. The chancel has been lengthened by several 
feet, and the roof opened up to the apex, so as to 
enable the east window to be raised, and the plat- 
form, on which the Communion table stands, has 
been elevated by adding three steps. Additional 
light has been secured by the insertion of two 
windows on the south side. The church has been 
refitted with new clergy desks, choir stalls, reredos, 
and Communion table. A pulpit has also been erected 
in the nave, the steps being of Robin Hood stone, 
and the superstructure of oak, moulded and carved. 
A vestry for the clergy has been built at the north 
side of the chancel, and the entrance to the choir 
vestry altered, so that the clergy and choir will enter 
the church at the east end of the nave by a wide 
door, the pavement from it to the chancel being 
raised to the same level. The floor of the clergy 
and choir stalls has also been raised a step. In 
addition to the above work, the following gifts 
have been made : Brass eagle lectern, marble font, 
brass cross and flower vases, brass Communion 
railing, and Communion cloth. The whole of the 
work has been designed and superintended by 
Messrs. J. P. Pritchett & Son, architects, of Dar- 
lington, and the following were the contractors : 
Masons’ work, Mr. Dodds, of Melsonby; slaters' 
work, Mr. Lancaster; joiners' work, Mr. R. T. 
Snaith ; plumbers' work, Mr. Metcalfe, Darlington. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, HUDDERSFIELD.—A new Bap- 


— — 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY ASYLUM WATER 
SUPPLY.—The Northumberland County Counci 
have now obtained an excellent supply of water for 
their asylum at Morpeth, the contract for which has 
just been completed by Mr. T. Bell, of Market 
Weighton. The water is obtained from 2 copious 
spring on the moors at Doe Hill, in the Whitton 
Shield district, where a collecting chamber 
storage reservoir have been constructed. From 
thence the water is conveyed for a distance of eight 
miles in 6-in. pipes to a storage tank on top of 3 
tower 65 ft. above ground level. The mains ate at 
cast iron and have all been tested in the trenches. 
before being covered up, by hydraulic pumps t 
a pressure of 50 per cent. more than the Wolki 
head, so that there is practically no leakage, 23 
evinced from various tests since made. The mains 
are supplied with numerous stop, scour, and 21 
valves. The spring can provide the present number 
of inmates with over 100 gallons per head ро, 
being greatly in excess of the gallons requ tk 
by the LunacytCommissioners, and 15 subject to lit 
seasonal variation. The water has been 52154: 
tori examined, both chemically and bu 
logically, as well as to its action on lead. m 
whole of the works were designed by Messrs. ^ 
Balfour & Son, of London and Newcastleup't 
Tyne. | 
STODDART's IMPROVED SEWAGE-FILTER. — TFS 
new sewage-filter is the invention of Mr. F. Walls 
Stoddart, F. I. C., F.C. S., and is described in à рат 
phlet issued from the office of the Public Ha 
Engineer. The filtering material may be "cof 
rubble, clinker, ballast, coke, or other material » 
size of the particles ranging from 14 in. to i. 9 
(аз a minimum) М in. A concrete bed is dd 
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not interfere with the bridge, but if the adjoining 
land were sold for building purposes, then, of 
course, the bridge would be built over and again 
lost to sight. Mr. Phelps urged that an attempt 
should be made to preserve the bridge, either by 
making it accessible where it stood or by removing 
it to some suitable spot.—Mr. Fletcher Moss (who 
is a member of the Improvements Committee of the 
City Council) said that the man who had purchased 
the materials of the old structure claimed that he 
had also bought the bridge. This was denied by 
the Town Clerk and the legal members of the Com- 
mittee, who were of opinion that the bridge was 
the property of the Corporation. The purchaser 
of the old material, therefore, had been served 
with legal notice forbidding him to interfere 
with the bridge, and he was now taking down the 
other buildings without touching the bridge. Mr. 
Moss was of opinion that the Corporation would 
preserve the bridge, either in its present position or 
in one of the parks, The Rev, E. F. Letts thought 
the bridge was probably erected at the time of 
the restoration of the Collegiate Church about the 
year 1400, in order that the stone required for 
building purposes might be carried across the 
Hanging Ditch. He said he did not doubt that 
the bridge stood upon Corporation land, and was 
therefore the property of the city. There would 
not be the slightest difficulty about removing it, 
there being sufficient space to build another bridge 
for the use of the neighbouring tenants. Consider- 
ing that this was one oí the earliest bits of stone- 
work in Manchester, it would, he declared, be a 
disgrace to the city if the structure were not pre- 
served where it could be seen and appreciated. 
Mr. Moss added that in his opinion the name 
“Hanging Bridge" was not derived from the old 
drawbridge, but from the fact that in olden days 
there was a courthouse near the spot, within which, 
no doubt, malefactors were constantly hanged. 
After further discussion it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Letts, to request the Corporation to 
do their utmost “to preserve such an interesting 
relic.” Afterwards Mr. Henry Taylor read a paper 
on * The Ancient Crosses of Lancashire." This was 
the third of a series of seven papers which Mr. 
Taylor is contributing to the Society, and it dealt 
with the crosses and holy wells in the Hundred of 
Blackburn. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—In his report for 
1899 the Director states that the pictures purchased 
during that period were :—* Portrait of an Old 
Lady" and “А Burgomaster,' both painted by 
Rembrandt van Rijn; “ Virgin and Child.” by 
Francesco di Giorgio ; “Portrait of a Young 
Man," Dutch school, seventeenth century; and 
“View of St. Paul's from the Thames, British 
school, eighteenth century. The bequests and 
donations include Henry Walliss “ Death of 
Chatterton " (in a garret in Brooke-street, west 
side, Holborn); James Webb's “Saint Michael's 
Mount, Normandy; Andrew MacCallum’s “ Silvery 
Moments, Burnham Beeches;” “The All Pervad- 
ing," by G. F. Watts, R.A. ; * Christ Disputing with 
the Doctors," by Francisco de Herrera the elder ; 
and a “Study of Flowers," by Henri Fantin-Latour. 
The water-colours comprise a “ View in Sussex,” by 
A. V. Copley Fielding ; * Cheyne Walk," by R. P, 
Bonington ; Castle Entrance," by George Catter- 
mole; ‘Richmond Park,” by William Ben- 
nett; А. B. Donaldson's Puente San Martin, 
Toledo ;" A. MacCallum's “ Monarch of the Glen ud 
and John P. Gulich's “Violin Concerto." The 
collection has also acquired ‘Hounds in Leash” 
(plaster) by the late Harry Bates, A. R. A. In terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest the President and Council, 


by way of experiment at Kalmeshwar, in the 
Nagpur district, as a result of a conference of 
geological experts. —— The American diamond drill 
is coming into considerable use for prospecting in 
the Bengal coalfields.——-A hospital to accommo- 
date fifty in-patients, and arrangements for outdoor 
patients, has been designed b r. G. Penn-Simkins, 
District Engineer of Saran, for the city of Hathwa. 
It is intended as a Jubilee memorial, and the cost 
is defrayed by the late Maharajah of Hathwa. The 
building is on one floor, and, on plan, resembles the 
letter H ; the wards, &c., have, for the most part, 
been placed in two wings, and the administrative 
offices in the centre. The operating-room is imme- 
diately behind these offices, and separated, except 
for a covered wav, from the wing on either side. 


— — cr 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr, A. Hessell Tiltman, architect, is removing his 
office from 6, John-street, Bedford-row, to his own 
residence, 51, Russell-square, W.C.——-Messrs. Fry 
& Co., 19, Farringdon-avenue, have been appointed 
London representatives for the firms of Messrs. 
Charles Joyner & Co. (Birmingham), W. & A. W. 
Hulse (Birmingham), B. Woodall & Co. (Dudley), 
and Butler Chisholm & Co. (Birmingham). 

CHOIR AND CLERGY STALLS, PARISH CHURCH, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—New choir and clergy stalls 
have been erected at the east end of the nave of 
this church from designs by Mr. G. F. Bodley. 

SANITARY REFORM, HULL.—The monthly meeting 
of the Hull City Council was held on the sth inst., 
the Mayor (Councillor W. A. Gelder) presiding. 
The principal item on the agenda was the report of 
the Nuisance Sub-committee and the recommenda- 
tion of the Sanitary Comittee that radical reforms 
be adopted with reference to the collection of night- 
soil and house refuse. A comprehensive report was 
tabled, from which it appears that there are 56,861 
houses in Hull, and only 10,025 are supplied with 
water-closet accommodation, the remaining 49,430 
being what are called privy houses, and of these 
30,109 have no back ways, and are described as “a 
danger to public health.” Тһе Committee's 
recommendations are given under seven heads. 
They ask the Council to draw the attention 
of the medical officer and sanitary inspector to those 
36,109 houses which have no back ways, and where 
the privy is within six feet of the door or window 
of the dwelling ; and they recommend the insertion 
of a clause in any future Corporation bill whereby 
the Works Committee may have power to refuse to 
pass any building plan which does not provide for a 
water-closet. Other recommendations include the 
sub-division of night-soil districts, and the collection 
of house and combustible shop refuse by the em- 
ployees of the Corporation, instead of allowing it 
to remain in the hands of the contractors. Before 
calling upon Alderman Fraser to move the adoption 
of these recommendations, the Mayor suggested 
that the discussion should be deferred until the 
return of Alderman Massey (chairman of the Water 
Committee) from London, and until the Town 
Clerk had prepared a report on their powers and 
the legality of the course they were asked to pursue. 
After discussion, Alderman Fraser accepted a reso- 
lution to deal with the report at a special meeting 
of the Council, about the end of April. 

ABERDEEN CORPORATION TRAMWAYS. — Тһе 
House of Commons Committee has passed Aberdeen 
Corporation Tramway Bill, with the exception of 
proposed tramway to Torry so far as it would pass 
along part of Market-street and the whole length of 


receive the material, but it is suggested that walls 
are unnecessary, the natural slope of the filtering 
substance being utilised instead. The special merit 
of the invention is in the method adopted for dis- 
tributing the sewage over the surface of the filter in 
such a manner as to avoid “ ponding ” either on the 
surface or in the body of the filter. This result is 
said to be obtained by covering the filter with a 
“distributor” consisting of a series of V-shaped 
corrugations. A capital W represents two of these 
corrugations. The sewage enters the distributor 
and passes through perforations in the upper 
angles, flows down under the sloping sides 
and drips from a series of points projecting from 
the lower angles. It is claimed that by this device 
"grounding" is avoided, and (һе filter always 
thoroughly aérated, and consequently that the filter 
requires no rest, but can be continuously worked. 
If this claim be substantiated in practice, the in- 
vention will be worth the attention of sanitary 
authorities, and will be particularly useful in the 
case of small installations for houses, schools, and 
other buildings, where regular skilled attention is 
not available. At the time of writing the report, a 
filter of this kind had been working continuously at 
Horfield, near Bristol, since September 14, 1899, 
with apparent success, but it is yet too early to say 
that the advantages claimed by Mr. Stoddard have 
been fully realised by his invention. 

NEW RAILWAY VIADUCT, BANFFSHIRE.—In order 
to improve the curves, the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company have diverted the line between 
Avochie and Rothiemay a distance of rj miles. In 
the new viaduct there is a double line of rails in- 
stead of a single one as in the old track. The 
river Deveron is crossed by a steel lattice girder 
bridge of single span of 200 ft. clear on the square. 
There being a skew of 36 ft. 6 in., the two main 
lattice girders are each 212 ft. 6 in. long. These are 
25 ft. deep, and braced with seven sets of diagonal 
cross bracing, the whole being covered with patent 
trough flooring rivetted to the top of the main 
girders. The main girders rest on cast-iron bedplates, 
4 in. thick, having one end fixed, and the other end 
resting on steel rollers to allow for expansion and 
contraction. There is also a massive lattice girder 
handrail or parapet of steel, 5 ft. high, with oak 
cope. The steel work was carried out by Messrs. 
Findlay & Co., Motherwell, and, the necessary appa- 
ratus having been erected on the ground, all the 
rivetting was effected by hydraulic power at a 
pressure of about goo lbs. to the square inch. The 
masonry of the new viaduct was executed by the 
railway company's own men. The whole of the 
works were designed by, and have been carried out 
under the superintendence of, Mr. Patrick M. 
Barnett, engineer-in-chief to the G.N.S. Railway 


Company. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, REDLANDS, 
BRISTOL.—A six-light memorial window, erected in 
the south aisle of St. John's Church, Redland, 
Bristol, was dedicated on Saturday last. The sub- 
ject in the upper tier extending over the whole 
three lights is“ Christ blessing little children,” while 
in the lower tier the subject of the centre light is 
“Our Lord as the Good Shepherd,” and in the 
right and left hand lights respectively, “Are they 
not all ministering spirits," &c., and * Their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is 
in Heaven.” The window was designed and 
executed by Mr. T. W. Camm, of Smethwick, near 
Birmingham. The whole was superintended on 
behalf of the committee by Mr. E. C. Hanson, of 


Bristol, Upper Quay. The worksauthorised are extensions to | R.A., have deposited in the Gallery of British Art, 
— P'À D Ferryhill and Sea-bathing Station, and the doubling Millbank, W. R. Colton's bronze statue, “Тһе 

of lines and electrical equipment, where not pre- | Girdle ;" J. Young Hunter's “ Му Lady's Garden; 

FOREIGN. viously executed. According to the Parliamentary | T. Somerscales's * Off Valparaiso ; " “ Approaching 


Night,” by H. W. B. Davis, R.A.; “The Battle of 
the Nile,” by W. L. Wyllie, A. R. A.; and “Le 
Cháteau d'O," a water-colour, by Charles Maun- 
drell The registers of attendances show that 
430,272 persons visited the National Gallery on the 
206 free days of the year, besides 35,229 persons on 
the thirty-one Sunday afternoons, and 41,473 persons 
on the students’ days, when a fee of 03. is charged. 
For the British Art Gallery, Millbank, the corre- 
sponding totals are 177.420 (207 free days), 36,726 
(thirty-one Sunday afternoons), and 24.307 (students' 
days). The admission fees, amounting to 1,644/. 108. 
from both sources, are devoted as an“ appropriation 
in aid” of the Parliamentary vote to the National 
Gallery. 

MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK, 1900.—We have received 
the new annual volume of this useful compilation, 
issued by Messrs. E. Lloyd, Limited (London), con- 
taining particulars of the constitution of all the 
municipal governments and Urban District Councils 
in England and Scotland, with notes in some cases 
of public works contemplated, together with sepa- 
rate statistics concerning gas and water supply, 
Local Government in Ireland, housing of the work- 
ing classes, &c. 

AMERICAN FIREPROOF TIMBER.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of the report of the ‘ Underwriters’ 
Bureau of Fire Protection Engineering,” upon an 
experimental investigation of the properties of 
timber treated by the American Wood Fireproofing 
Company ot New York. It is stated that the treat- 
ment adopted by this company differs from any 
other previously investigated, in that deliquescent 


Committee's decision the Torry tramway could only 
be a small isolated one, having no connexion with 
the general system for the city, but this difficulty 
will no doubt be overcome soon, when the local 
inquiry principle as to Scotch Private Bill legislation 
comes into force. 

THE “ HANGING BRIDGE," MANCHESTER.— The d:s- 
covery of a portion of the old Hanging Bridge near 
the Manchester Cathedral was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society held in the Chetham Hospital on the 6th 
inst., under the chairmanship of Mr. C. W. Sutton. 
Mr. J. J. Phelps submitted for inspection a number 
of photographs of the structure. He also read a 
memorandum in which he described the bridge, and 
expressed the opinion that its erection might safely 
be ascribed to the tifteenth century. Discussing the 
question of its future preservation, he stated that 
the Improvement Committee ot the Corporation, on 
making an inspection, had discovered that a portion 
of the arches lay beneath and formed the support 
of the Hanging Bridge passage, from which the 
tenants on the east side had access to their 
premises. This created a dilliculty, for if the bridge 
were to be removed the necessarv excavations 
which would take place would interfere with these 
tenants' right of access. The matter, he understood, 
would remain in abeyance until the property had 
been pulled down ou the west side, and then another 
inspection would be made. In the meantime tbe 
Corporation were having as complete a series 
of photographs taken as was possible. The 
probability was that the Corporation would 


FRANCE.—The new Sorbonne is to be opened in 
July.— The new parochial Church of Sainte-Anne 
in the Rue de Tolbiac, Paris, from the designs of 
M. Bobin, has just been inaugurated. It was com- 
тепсей іп 1892, to replace the Chapelle Brea. 

here is a question of restoring the Church of 
St. Sevérin, Paris, an operation which would 
include also the opening out of а fine 
Cloister of the fifteenth century.—-—The Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris will shortly be occupied 
with a scheme for the rebuilding of the Mairie of the 
ViUth Arrondissement, on a site in the Square 
Delaborde. A competition has been opened for 
a new Savings Bank at Sens, and the design of M. 
Dapoigny, of that town, has been selected. The 
monument to Daudet, by M. Falguière, was inaugu- 
rated last Sunday at Nimes, —— The Exhibition of 
Pastellists opened on Monday at the Georges Petit 
Gallery ; it includes contributions by MM. Bernard, 
Latouche, Lhermitte, Helleu, and other eminent 
artists, 

INDIA.—A large central goods station is to be 
erected at Cawnpore ; expenditure to a considerable 
amount has already been sanctioned for the pur- 
chase of the site. The North-Western Railway 

Ompany has taken over the lunatic asylum site at 
Lahore, and during the next few months will build 
large staf quarters thereon. The Indian Govern- 
ment has adopted a scheme for the execution of im- 
portant water-supply works for Negapatam. 
T he question of obtaining water from artesian wells 
in the Central Provinces is again under considera- 
Чоп. It has now been decided to sink a well 
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salts are not depended upon to produce the fire- | It appeared that last year the defendant and the 


resisting qualities, and the treatment is not confined 
to the surface of the wood. In this country salts 
which are not deliquescent, and methods which 
cause the fireproofing salts to penetrate to the heart 
of the timber, have long been used; but the state- 
ment that small slivers of the treated wood cut 
ftom samples which had been soaked in water at 
otdinaty temperature for 100 hours, and then 
thoroughly dried, remained non-flammable in an 
alcohol flame is more interesting. Was the immersion 
in running water ? On the other hand, it was found 
that samples of I-in. sheathing which had been boiled 
for two hours in water showed a depreciation in 
fire-proof qualities, and in some cases would sup- 
port combustion. The treated timber was also 
found to exert a corrosive action upon certain of 
the common metals, and although it is not flam- 
mable it gradually chars away when subjected to 
continued severe heat. The method of treatment 
appears to be very similar to that commonly 
adopted in England. Tbe timber is placed in 
chambers provided with steam, pump, and drain 
connexions and equipped with a track for the 
lumber trucks. Steam at low pressure is first 
admitted and the timber is subjected to a moist 
steam bath for one to fifty hours, according to the 
size and variety of the wood. Then a vacuum 
pump is applied to draw the sap out of the wood, 
and * when the vacuum treatment is completed any 
possible acid reaction in the wood is eliminated 
by neutralisation” (with ammonia?) The fire- 
proofing solution is then pumped into the chamber, 
and absorption is assisted by aid of a partial vacuum. 
A pressure of 80 to 200 lbs. per square inch is then 
applied and maintained until absorption is complete. 
After draining, the wood is either kiln or air dried, 
and the wood cellsare left filled with minute crystals 
of fireproofing salts. Apparently the result of this 
treatment is almost identical with the results 
obtained by some of the methods adopted here. 
With all its defects, ſireproofed timber is undoubtedly 
of great value in mary situations, such as in 
temporary exhibition buildings where the danger 
from fire is great and the slow corrosion of nails 
and screws embedded in the wood is a matter of 
little importance. Candid and impartial reports 
such as that before us materially assist in increasing 
its utility, since they tend to prevent the employ- 
ment of fireproofed timber in unsuitable positions, 
and give the builder fair indications as to its true 


value. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


LONDON JOINERS AND CARPENTERS.— It is re- 
ported that a movement is on foot among the 
joiners and carpenters of London to obtain an in- 
crease of wages, and an improvement of other con- 
ditions of labour. Since the last strike the union 
men have been receiving rod. per hour for ordinary 
time, and additional pay for all overtime. Theyare 
now asking for an increase of a penny per hour, 
and this demand has been banded in to the em- 
ployers within the twelve miles radius of Charing- 
cross. The masters have, it is understood, made an 
offer to meet the men half-way with a rise of one 

er hour. 

БАЛЫ JOINERS AND CARTERS, —The position 
in the joiners'strike is unchanged. On 2nd inst. 
carters employed by carting contractors struck to 
the number of upwards of боо, their demand fora 
rise of wages baving been refused. No settlement 
has been arrived at. The strike bas caused incon- 
venience in the building and ornamental granite 
ee ы oF LIVERPOOL JOINERS.—On the oth 
inst. 50 per cent. of the joiners employed in Liverpool 
were locked out, owing to ditferences between them- 
selves and the employers. The matter in dispute has 
reference to the laying of wooden blocks for floor- 
ings, a work which for some time has been performed 
by a special class of workers, who are paid by piece for 
it. The Joiners' Union, it is stated, a few days ago came 
to a unanimous decision that the laying of wooden 
blocks came within the range of their work, and in 
future this work must be done by them. To further 
demonstrate their intention they withdrew trom a 
building in Cook-street all the joiners employed on 
the job. This resulted in the employers deciding on 

lock-out of50 per cent. of the men. The masters 
5 tend that by employing joiners for laying wooden 
Bio ks it would mean considerable additional 
p nse to them. On the other hand, the opera- 
DUM contend that that is purely joiners’ work, the 
joiner baving to construct all kinds of floors, even 


parqueterie flooring. 


LEGAL. 
BETWEEN A BUILDER AND 
BUILDING OWNER. 
of Mavhoe т. Sharpless came before Mr. 
and a special jury in the Queen's Bench 
101 inst. 
Dn the Ape called on, Counsel for the 


ted that the plaintitf was unrepre- 
defendant 2 submitted he was entitled to a 
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sented, 11 әп the claim. There was, DOWEVED, 
formal terclaim by the defendant against the 


= coticß The plaintiff was a builder, and the 
aintift. 
defendant 


plaintiff entered into a building agreement, the de- 
fendant agreeing to advance certain sums of money 
as the work progressed. The agreement also 
stipulated that the work should be finished by a 
certain time, but this part of the agreement was not 
carried out. The builder did not finish the 
building, and, in fact, drew more money than 
he was entitled to under the agreement. The 
defendant proceeded to take possession of all 
the building materials that were on the premises. 
The plaintiff then commenced the action, claiming 
damages, alleging that the defendant had taken 
certain bricks and drain pipes, but so far as the 
claim was concerned the defendant would get a 
verdict. The defendant then counter-claimed for 
damages against the plaintiff, alleging that not only 
had the plaintiff not only not completed the build- 
ings, but said that through the plaintiff's conduct he 
had sustained damage. There wasa clause in the 
agreement that the plaintiff should not take more 
sand from the Jand than was required for the 
building purposes. But the plaintiff took out from 
the different blocks 215 yards of sand and sold it. 
The defendant said that the value of the sand was 
431. The plaintiff also took out of the cellars sand 
in such a way asto endanger the structures, and for 
that the defendant claimed 6/. 7s. 4d. The excava- 
tions under the cellars the plaintiff filled in with 
rubbish which the defendant had to take away and 
replace by concrete involving further expense. The 
total amount of the defendant's claim against the 
plaintiff was 98/. 8s. od. 

After formal evidence had been given, the jury 
returned a verdict for defendant on the claim, and 
also on the counter-claim for 98/. 8s. od., and judg- 
ment was entered accordingly with costs. 


CARDIFF BUILDING DISPUTE. 


THE case of Jacob v. Down came before Mr. 
Justice Stirling, in the Chancery Division, on the 
sth inst., for judgment. The action was brought by 
the plaintitf to recover certain premises at Working- 
street, Cardiff. The defendant was in possession of 
the premises under a lease of June 4, 1894, granted by 
one Jacob Harris, who was tenant for life of the 
property under the will of Evan Harris. Upon the 
land claimed were four cottages, and the lease 
contained a provision that the defendant should 
within four calendar months from the date of it pull 
them down and erect upon the land shops, messuages, 
or dwelling-houses of a value of notless than 2,500/., 
іп accordance with plans to be approved of by the 
lessor, and a further covenant to keep the premises 
in good repair when erected. 

The case was argued on January 27 last. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said the lessor 
retained the right of re-entry in case of any breach 
of the covenants of the lease, and there was no 
question that the lessee had failed to erect the 
buildings within the period stipulated, and in point 
of fact the buildings never had been erected. On 
June 20, 1895, a letter was written by the lessor 
complaining of a breach of non-erection, but not- 
withstanding that the rent which became due in 
August, 1895, was paid or accepted on behalf of 
Harris. Harris died at the end of 1895, and the 
plaintiffs became entitled in reversion, and rent was 
paid and received by them without prejudice to any 
question. On August 3, 1898, the plaintiff gave 
notice under Section 14 of the Conveyancing 
Act of 1881, setting out the building covenant 
and stating that it had been broken, and calling 
upon the defendant to remedy the breach, but the 
notice made no reference to the repairing covenant. 
The action was commenced on November 5, 1898. 
The statement of claim which was delivered on 
December 20 claimed delivery up of the premises 
for breach of the building covenant, but no mention 
was made of the repairing covenant. The defence 
was that the breach had been waived by the 
plaintiff accepting rent, and that the defendant 
had still an intention to rebuild the premises. 
In these circumstances it was a question of 
whether there had been a continuing breach of any 
of the covenants. In his Lordship's opinion the 
covenant to repair imposed an obligation to rebuild. 
In his opinion there had been no continuing breach 
of the building covenant, but there was a breach of 
the repairing covenant. The object of requiring 
notice to be given was to give the defendant an 
opportunity of repairing any breach before pro- 
ceedings were commenced against him. No notice 
whatever had been given of a breach under the re- 
pairing covenant, and, as the plaintiffs were not 
entitled to rely upon the breach of the building 
covenant, the notice given was not sufficient to 
enable the defendants to rely upon the continuing 
breach of the repairing covenant, and the action 
must be dismissed. 


CASE UNDER THE WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION ACT: 
CLAIM BY A PAINTER AGAINST A RAILWAY COMPANY, 


THE case of Pearce v, the London and South- 
Western Railway Company came before the Court 
of Appeal composed of Lords justices Collins, 
Vaughan Williams, and Romer, on the 6th inst., on 
the appeal of the workman from the refusal of Judge 
Addison, sitting at the Southwark County Court, to 
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assess compensation under the Workmen's 
sation Act, 1897. The facts were these: The appel. 
ant was a painter in the employmeat of Menn 
Perry & Co., builders and contractors Mee 
Perry & Co. entered into a contract with the Loodes 
and South.Western Railway Company to do such 
work, such as altering, repairing, and painting the 
company's stations in the London district, as thr: 
might be directed to do by the District Enginee 2 
a fixed schedule of prices. At the time of the acc. 
dent Messrs. Perry & Co. were engaged under the 
contract in reconstructing Hamptom Court station 
and the appellant was employed by them on the work. 
While so employed the appellant was injured by u 
engine belonging to the respondents. The appelar: 
contended that the respondents, though not dis en 
ployers, were liable under Section 4 of the Act t 
pay compensation. The County Court Judge bet 
that the respondents were not liable to pay con. 
pensation because the operation of Section 4 wu 
excluded by the clause at the end, the building of a 
station being * no part of or process in the trade or 
business carried on” by the railway company, М 
being merely ancillary or incidental” thereto. He 
therefore made an award in favour of the геу 
ents. The County Court Judge also found that the 
accident arose “in the course of” the appellants 
employment, but did not arise out of bis employ. 
ment, and upon that ground also he decided in 
favour of the respondents. 

Mr. J. D. Crawford, for the appellant, contended 
that Section 4 of the Act applied to this case, asd 
that Section made the railway company liable to 
pay compensation for an accident to a workm: 
employed by the contractor in the execution of the 
work, and they would have been liable to pay om 
pensation had such work been executed by ther 
own workmen. The re-construction of the statics 
was part of the business of the railway сошрал\, 
and was not merely ancillary or incidental thereto. 
The business of a railway was to carry passengen 
and goods, and to provide reasonable accommoà. 
tion for that purpose. A station was a team 
accommodation to provide. He therefore cz 
tended the County Court Judge was wrong. 

Lord Justice Collins, without calling upon Mr. 
Lawson Walton, Q.C., and Mr. Acland for the Ral- 
way Company, in giving judgment, said that in lis 
opinion the County Court Judge was right He 
would assume that the accident to the appel! 
arose out of and in the course of his employment 
Inasmuch as the appellant was not employed br the 
Railway Company he could only make them i3 
under Section 4 of the Act. That Section vas 
clearly an enabling Section. If the Section hi 
stopped before the proviso, a liability would ш bi 
opinion, have been imposed upon the Каз; 
Company under the Section. Тһе last clause ia te 
Section contained the condition. The Section wa: 
not to apply to a contract with any person for te 
execution by or under such contractor of any wor 
which was merely ancillary or incidental to, ax 
was no part of, or process in, the trade or busines 
carried on by the Railway Company lu bs 
opinion it would be difficult to find a betur 
illustration than the present, of work wi. 
was merely ancillary or incidental to Ше busaes 
of a Railway Company as distinguished 100 
work which was part of the business or trade o 
certain “ undertakers.” The primary ura a fr 
way company was to carry passengers 
The Rice а vf a station was no part of or po 
in the trade or business ae on by а 
company. There was no obligation upon 
company. apart from any special obligation assume 
by them under their acts, to place а station at anf 
intermediate spot on their line. Tbe ае 
of the station was not part of the main work o s 
company, but was merely ancillary or incidet! 5 
it. It was, therefore, no part of or procees in ! 
trade or business carried on by” the compat 
In his opinion the County Court Judge was, thet 
fore, right. 

The B other Lords Justices concurred, and tx 
appeal was accordingly dismissed with costs. 


d 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS 


25,730.—DOOR Locks: P. Kosor, W. Ming 
and P. Sofronow.—The lock is to be opened pn 
key, made of a flexible thin steel plate, which ж j 
inserted into a narrow slot in the casing ае 
with a cylinder on whose surface are a 
projections that pass into corresponding Тс 
the plate-key; when the keys end has js 
beyond the cylinder it releases a set of ШЫ 5 
which otherwise retain the bolt as locked. x ©. 
key is moved further it rotates the cvlinder 15 
draws back the bolt by means of a toothed i 
and rack, the wheel remaining at rest дило; 
cyliader's first movement; ап arm wie 5 
cylinder's spindle moves within 2 recess an 
wheel, and presses a curved pin against 2 s i 
until the catches are free for the кое. 
bolt ; if a wrong key is employed dare x 
by pins into a recess and fails to act. eave 
arrangement the bolt can be moved by 19 5 
handle upon its side which when pressed Ке? 
the catches, and the bolt when withdrawn Б 
with a spring catch upon the handle spindle 
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i 25,746. — ELECTRICAL HEATERS FOR ROOMS, 
05. OVENS, &.: F. апа L. F. Christic—The heater 
Uu. consists of an angular support made of either wire 
gauze, perforated metal, slate, or porcelain, the 
“2822. metal being covered with enamel, mica, asbestos. or 


26,006.—A SASH FASTENER: М. F. Butler & T. | City-road.—18, Remington-st., u. t. 241 yrs., g. r. 
Міпіу.--Оп the frame is a holder, which carries a Ble NOT aol wines queer es ОЕР „ 4285 
screw bolt; to the sash is fastened a plate having a 
socket for the padded head of the screw bolt, a spring 
being arranged for the withdrawal of the bolt. In Stepney.—Dempsey-st., i.g.r. 214, Ut. 13 yrs. 


„ ы" 


“kiz, some similar refractory insulator, whereon is coiled | the case of heavy sashes а fastener is attached to A rp REDE КЕЛІН 125 
Z:.. a resistant strip or wire. Screw clamps carried | each side; it тау, however, be affixed to either sash | Brixton.—34 and 36, Wynne-rd., u. t. 62 Yrs., g. r. 

е: upon insulators support the heater, and electrically | and at the top or bottom, instead of the side of the 94. 105., .7004......... — 2 ... 799 

‘Seon connect its ends, and it may easily be replaced. | window. 18, Loughborough Park, u. t. 23 yrs., g. r. 52, 6o 

“St: The heater is specified as being available as a]  26,034.—Gas FITTINGS: S. B. Colbran.—Under шыныда Ву RIDES SONS S O ONPETETI 2 
‘ts radiator for warming rooms, &c. In the case of its | this invention the customary cup-and-ball or other | Kilburn.—ro to 20, Bridge-st., E 583 yrs., g. r. 

use with an oven it is protected from drippings by | similar joint is altered into an anti- vibration fitting ; 77) ĩ dut) ² ⁵ ⁵⁵⁵d sae wena’ 2,000 


a spiral spring is set around an india- rubber tube in| 65 and 93, Canterbury - rd., u. t. 574 yrs, g. r. 104. 515 


^ ... means of a metal sheet bent to shape. Switches А 
such a manner that it will be compressed between | Paddington.—39 and 43, Brindley-st., u.t. 45 yrs., 


that place the heaters in circuit will serve to regu- 


2227 late the heat, electrical or optical temperature | the ball's inner face and a flange upon the down- C, BT 10% v. Gol . eder t gens i ES 
^..,, indicators being used; ог it may be automatically | tube, The ball has a tail-piece and a stutting-box. ha ies M Te „ 5% a a 355 
ee controlled by expansion or resistance variation. By another arrangement the ball and stuffing-box | Chalk '"Farm.—46, Belmont.st., u.t. 64 yrs., g. r. 

ETLE 25,750.—ECONOMICAL CONSUMPTION OF Gas: Р, | аге discarded, and a gas-tight joint is effected by OL TOS ТО ы батқа ea қатан 380 


means of the compression of ап india- rubber tube | Notting Hill.—26 and 28, Uxbridge-st., u.t. 49 yrs., 
between a flange of the cup and the flange of the g.. 106.6... КӨТЕРЕ 3 sias 


down-tube, the latter's upward movement being | 199 and 110, By E. & 8. ed YTS.) g. r. 20k, 429 


limited by a Hanged socket that is screwed on to it | Clerkenwell.—7, Penton-st., u. t. 46 yrs., ger. nil., 

and abuts against the cup's lower end. ТЕЗ. Souci setae н айык bats МЕ ЕРЕН 500 
26,007.—HOLDERS FOR INCANDESCENT LAMPS: By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 

Н. C. Gover & С. Е. Proctor.—The сар of the lamp із | Victoria Docks.—35 to 41 (odd), Wightman-st., f. 1,180 

secured to a porcelain or other insulating ring by | Canning Towu.—2, Portland-rd., u.t. 77} yrs. 


m...  Barnikd.—The inventor devises an auxiliary gas 
Unas. Cock which, after a given time, will be closed auto- 
-.. matically by clockwork mechanism; the auxiliary 
cock is joined with links to a pivotted lever's one 
.. end, the other end being held by a spring against а 
cam, which is driven by the train within the casing ; 
for lighting the gas the main cock and the other 
cock are turned on, and then the clockwork is 


d up; as the clockwork rude down the Pan: is means of bayonet notches on the latter which g.T. 4% rrt nm 5 s. 4». „ 2 o3 
turned until its notch engages with a pawl so as to | engage with pins оп the former, the supply wires н 050 - B: 
close the auxiliary cock and thereupon put out the | are attached with hokling-bolts to terminal blocks £g AOE. ле ымы FN ase. 215 
flame. set in a channel around the ring, witain holes in Ву T. B. WES Tacorr. 
rus C be CABLES FOR BRIDGES: | the ring and ше blocks аге шс the и о oys ge ee 10 7% 0 and 18, Regent - sd., Ра 
NOR aschinenbau A.-G. Nuruberg.— The cables are | Wire springs whose coils are laid in the channel, K. 5; SET. c E Ж 
БД made of cables separately A red and clamped buttons that press upon the lamp's contact-plates d o . jn e 115 
. with metal straps, bolts joining them to one another | are carried by loops formed of the middle portions of 'March 31.—By SEWELL & BARNES (at 5 
"^: and to the forked tension rods; the saddles consist | the wires, and a mica or similar disc is laid between Norwich). 
of four sections, curved lengthwise and grooved ; to | the ring and another сар fastened on to it with two] Hethersett, Norfolk.—A freehold residence, and 
ES К: provide a good bearing between the sections and a | screws. rene Rea he ..... 4 МЗС 899 
; `” certain degree of flexibility, the lower parts of the 26,129.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE: H. F. Standing АУ. * BV GI ano Decr apps жазшы 420 
ОИ ^ А | t d к 3 : : - pril 2.—By GOODMAN & CROWTHER. 
| sections are radially slotted ; distance pieces are & C. F. Divou.—For apparatus in which the tlush Walthamstow.— Wyatt's- lane f. g. r % 164, rever» 
^ — placed between the cables in the straps, together | Starts through the escape of trapped and compressed sonda ОН yrs ci ea, В.т, „ T 
with stop-pieces, secured with bolts, between the | air, the discharge pipe becomes trapped by causing Ву Е. Мпл.к & REID. 
:T:*  Strap-prongs at the lower ends. it to dip into a short stand-pipe. When the water- Pimlico.—64, Warwick-st., u.t. 34 yrs., g. r. 
Fac 25,808.—MINER'S DIALS AND SIMILAR SURVEY- | level ascends within the tank it falls at the same 34. 105., 6 боё. 808 „ ©з 635 
G INSTRUMENTS: T. А.О опайис and F. Halden. | time within the stand-pipe until it reaches the level NER s CDEN, ones OLLEV. | 
Ne . c and . í я rr қ .--34, Spencer-hill, u.t. 65 yrs., g. r. 
Elbe novelty of the contrivance lies in dispensing of the discharge рірез outlet, whereupon air 134. 12S., т. Ool. se oo 26% Ea EE 550 
with the common method, as outside the instru- | escapes and a Hush ensues. 17, Ridgway-place, u. t. 514 yrs, g. r. ‘gl, 
1 ment, of reading vertical angles and in the substitu- 26,143.—BUILDINGS OF CONCRETE: P. Т. L. S c AR ES SER . 709 
212 tion of a pointer which travels over a dial upon the | Toelpe.— For the construction of walls, piers for . By J. CARTER Jonas & Sons, 
compass dial; bevel wheels or sectors gear the | bridges, quay walls, submerged walls, &c.,is devised Cambridge. — Hill's-rd., a freehold building estate, 
:-- pointer with one of the trunnions of the rocking- | а frame made up of hollow iron standards joined to Аб Р By Он 3,000 
fing that carries the telescope or sights. one another with flat bars, and with angle-irons to Islington.—55, Chapel-st., u. t. 14 yrs., g. r. 244. r. 
Қ мн 25,831.—MARKING DIVISION LINES IN WALL AND the foundation ; T-headed bolts, inserted within 697. "————— m 250 
Б OTHER PAPERS: T. G. Day.—For perforating wall metal sockets in the planks, and through vertical] 7, Orchard-st., u. t. 16 yrs., g. r. 384. e. r. 694 .... 110 
slots in the standards, fasten the planks to the stan- 22, Dagmar-ter., u.t. 46 yrs., g. r. sé. 128., r. 


3 papers in order that several widths may be printed 
in опе roll and be afterwards divided along the 
7:5 marked lines, the material is perforated by a recip- 
сс  focating tool as it is fed between the bed and the 


dards ; the planks are locked firmly when the bolts H ER CENTS EV Se NA UV EDS S А 


5 T E ... 
are turned through до deg., and the bolt-heads аге| © ОВ BOIS Ep tot Ir Зоки 399 


bevelled inside in order that they may press against | ноцомау.—355, Camden-rd., u. t. ҙа yrs. g. r. 


= suide-piat н the similarly bevelled surfaces of the standards ; T ТАА ПЕРУКИ СЕ К: ires vs о 
DE Ы ee e concrete is rammed between the planks, and when By Кхісчт, Frank, & ReTLEY. a 
тл. а holder) in one direction, whilst a spring operates it is set a fresh layer is inserted beneath the lifted | Manor I RU лес f., r. 65 15,00 
, tit in another direction : i j ` | planks. For strengthening purposes the skeleton or . ERS 
ection ; in a variant shape a ratchet- | * . Е \ Hampstead. -15, Fairfax-rd., u.t. 544 yrs., g.r. 
17 5 wheel whose teeth engage with a pin upon the tramework is left imbedded in the wall, though Бу a vi) ст ы су: , 798 
a3: holder, is substituted for th P modification of the mode of construction it may be] paling 30, Webster gardens, ut. oo Vr. Aet 1, 
Т crank may af n the i S dele m Ex Bane: taken away, in which method the standards are 84, . Е: ere EMT 2. В жо. ni 450 
M <8 ри еу М R joined together with transverse screwed rods or By Нергек & Sons (at Leeds). 
E 25870 and 20,097.—CLEANING, DISINFECTING, | bolts being detached by removing the nuts from | Leeds. — 52, Basinghall-st, and 8, о, and ro 
1% AND REPAIRING DRAIN AND OTHER PIPES: С. F. the ends of the rods. The invention is described as Butts-court, area 1,022 yards, ii.... 8,750 
7i Rtstall—Upon a cord ог rod are mounted pairs of being adapted for constructing houses, farm build- By Номнект & FLINT (at Watford). 
v. rubber or Hexible discs which have guide-rollers and | in ss warehouses, Kc. | Wealdstone, Middlesex.—College-rd., two free. 
27 ме held asunder by springs; the discs press the Бо 194 — MOULDING FLANGED, SOCKET-AND- | үу; ен E s dest Bedford Collare f£ = 990 
cement or disinfectant out of the inner chamber spigot, AND SIMILAR PIPES: F. Нее А | 2 VV 
т? between them into the cavities or leaking joints of measuring rod, which projects from the cone- Bushey-grove-road, three plots of land, fo. 178 
АН the pipes, as the rubbers are drawn through them shaped end of the pattern ram, is placed in its 7 and 8, Cashio Het, ой дә 170 
a with cords; for cleaning purposes scrapers or lowest position within the moulding-box filled with K р April Бу CHESTERTON & Sons. 
E brushes: are fastened on to the rod between the sand, which is then pressed by a ram that drives ensington.—23, Young-st., 6б.................. 5,500 
2 inner discs, or on to the discs instead. (20.0 I , Я : Camberwell, 41, 43, and 44, Kemerton-rd., f., 
this “form of liscs instead. (20,097) In | the pattern ram upwards, whilst the ram’s end, or a JJC. д ios: 
^ mounted upon 5 „ Te sleeve, forms the spigot end of the pipe; then the Е By FosrEk & CRANFIELD, | mus 
2 od eff ) , proc Y the | socket pattern is driven down by a hollow ram, In Plaistow.—19 to 45 (odd), Stanley-st., u.t. 751 
г ects the rotation of a brush, or the brush may |; varying plan the socket pattern is made upon the АСОИ е E 2,030 
HE. by ЕЗ: as the 52 5 е through | ram, and the spigot pattern is held in the top of the "x 65 (odd), Stanley-st., ил. 79% yrs., g. r. 
2 г painting ог isinfectin urposes, : avc shaol / nw CC 1,375 
paint or disinfectant can be supplied 10 the шш 2. ОО оор РА e RE & не f 
from outside through its hollow spindle. ' ° “in 93 yrs. 5 e 
25,931.--CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES: C Horton. By 5. Pucu Reap & Co. sis 
| "ia object of the invention is to do away with MEETINGS. Caledonian-rd.—ar, Gifford-st., u.t. 44 yrs., g. r. 
к : х 2 D : + 105-, T. 30U ано ааа . 
V иран, Апи 13 Ki an Res е з Ж 
: By Reynorps & Eason 
” are clamped together, whilst the trussed girders | С/456070 and West of Scotland Architectural Crafts- Жз н n s 
; B : 6 BIEGEE 's Society.—Mr. T. S. Fraser on Principles of | Norwood. — 35, 37, and 39, Clive-rd., u. t. 216 yrs 
consist of struts and tie-rods which are joined to Prac са! Ге, CUN уы P g // Doala. „ E 735 
curved beams with bolts that pass through ribbed Е ра 84, 86, and 88, Woodland-rd., u. t. 59 yrs., в.г. 6 
clamps ; four T-beams having their Hanges outside WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18. 18“. 3s., r. 754 VCC 535 
and their webs meeting in the centre constitute a | Builder: Foremen and Clerks of Works! Institution. Homo cn ightfoot-rd., u.t. 80 yrs, K. r. 
column, a socket-plate bolted on to a pier of —Quarterly meeting of the menibers. 8 p.m. 7*- 75. E ..4ш4..»...........!м..шшш.ҡ.ө 250 
masonry, and having flanges or lugs, receives the SATURDAY, APRIL 21. Battersea NE ып S MARTIN. l : 
lower ends of the four T-beams, in whose middle] Dundee Institute of Architecture,—Visit to Messrs. in 668 yr. . „ E 
point are clamps bolted together and fashioned with Justice & Son's works and Kingoo-tie House. By Ox. L.., Marks, & I Ab RENE і H SON Pau 1,100 
lugs for taking transverse, horizontal, and diagonal] Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dysart ; ' Hotel). ] At EOE Shoe 
tie-rods ; the curved beam із I-shaped in cross- | House and Ravenscraig Castle, Fulham.—66 and 68, Greyhound-rd., also “Тһе 
section, its ends rest upon the inclined surfaces of بهم‎ Castle beerhouse adjoining, u. t. 67} yrs., g.r. 
dots mounted upon roller bearings, the roller axles Hs BON. $1: & SoN ( t Ht ye ee 3,659 
eing mounted in parallel pierced plates in order РТА ^ ^ қ % очсо н аны 
that they may 1 MEIN a another, the SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : M ае e 3.500 
struts also are I-shaped in cross-section, bolts are ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. Wandsworth.—1, 3, and 5 Dawwlishiese Rae 5 yrs 
passed through eyes in the tension-rods (which are March 3o.—By BLACKFORD & Son (at J 8 . ird В © 
Hat) and in the flanges of the struts, the webs of Barnstaple). 43, Dawlish-st., u.t. 315 yrs., g. r. 3% тіз. 90. .. io 
the struts have additional eye-plates, and the bolts | Goodleigh, Devon.—“ Eastacott Farm," ді a. ог. T з Wyvibrd , t. 46 yrs. B. r., 50 . e . . “75 
are received in notches cut in the curved beam's 17 p., f. . . e vtt £1,350 е сеу со ш: 105 (odd), Trevelyan- 
langes; from the lower tie-bolts are suspended Swimbrid е, го freehold houses and : Gi Eu be E. „ . 1,030 
braced transverse girders which carry the bridge's Harding By ЕН а M d % 5 S: 2222 50 
Hoor ; further strength to resist wind pressure Оп | Palston. —7, 9 and 11, Holly-st., u.t. 21} yrs., Ву Cook, SMITH, & WAGHORN. 35 
the sides is provided by inclined T-iron bars which B-T. Ql een ee ee eer 680 | Hackney.—25 and 20, Queen's Down-rd., f., r. 004. 1,455 
Stretch between the ends of the braced transverse | Ball's Pond.—47, King Непгуз Walk, u. t. 5o yrs. Uxbridge, Middlesex.—Beckett-ter., f.g.r. 20. ja 
girders and the upper tie-bults. g. r. 64. 158., r. бой. ........................ 415 reversion in 8 уг. ....................... 575 
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; COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


— — — 


Nature of Work. 


School coti ebrei reo panis 


2. ешееегеа 


. аланы) ee n — مف‎ a 


$9909*9929062209009090009 обета з 


COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Berkhampstead, &c., School Assoc. 504. ; 350. ; and 15. ... . 


By FRANCIS i Co. : " 
I Y Camberwe -grove, f., e. T. 45 
Camberwell. By С. Heap & Co. 


„„ 2 Oe ee ee ee 705 


Marylebone. 115% Thayer- -st., f. 
Kingston 


andra- rd., 
uS Rust-sq., Ut, 58 yrs. g. 1 64.68. 
Camberwe oie 


Old Ford. 2% Es 24, Roman-rd., u. t. 44} Yrs., 
Е-г. «of. Ў E * ir .4%-4............ 
— rafal ‚ А 
195 oe ington. —78 to £6 (even), St. " Matthias- 
iu idt u.t. 76 yrs., £T. 250., Т. 1956 
B ve EDWARDS, & SHEFHARD. 
y and 39, Blenbeim-cres., fy 


( + жа ээ ьа 
..........ш-шәшш. 
....... 

a... 


r. 132 
102, a 
99» чә. 254. 45 
Dalston. — 150 


a ec rem SOR 


2.........% 4 sts) э о өө тд о зот 
ee 
8. 


es oco 9e 9a t „** 


Islington. 279 | 


С onbury.— 8, St. Paul s-7d., u. t. 26 yrs, E. r. 
an 
13% , x. 40% 


„ «е+ оо» Фе эз Фо э ө эз % э э» © „ ө ө э 


„.««+«з ее 33333333 
ener 


C. C. & T. Moore. 
E Curtain-rd., f., г. 7497. 18s... .. 
and 61, Curtain- ord. „ Ut. 52 yrs, g. r. 


MULIERE E ME E 
e.. 

... 

oer 


Bethnal Green a уу уты, g. T. 104. 


7 cles-st.. t. 
Талош — 8, 5 Colt- St., f., r. 1374. m 
3519 


q*a9 ‹ еә э а 752925 
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Those mar ked with an asterisk (*) are adrertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vili, x. & хх, Public Appointments, pp. xviii, é n. 


Limehouse.—474, 49, 51, 53, and 55, Church- row, f. £1, 150, Hoxton.—Hoxton-st., the * Kings Arms” p-b, 
g. T. 1502., reversion in 65 yrs ͥᷣ ys 


shi Stimson & Sons. 
Highgate. — Brams ill. -gardens, f.g.r. 394. 1с5., 


"э оэзэо ев ае= өө = о% ө ө э „ ое э „ е ө 


т. 55% J ðâ ЛЕТИЕ 
Hampstead. — 197 and 201, E rd., u. t. E 
55.) Ег. 12, т. 110 


.4....Ұ%.-....Ү өэ» өз = „6 „ 


Sc., a fer r's. 

u. E 
6L. : I58., r. 452.. 

Vauxhall. — 123 and 125, Vauxhall-st. and 4 and 5, 
Durmow-pl, Ёа, 

ee .--25, Wilson. rd., u. t. 54 yrs., g. r. 74., 
r. 30 


444... поре —* ө „з «.4...., „ „ „ › ө ө ө ө 


—— эе эое о е өз э е өзееее 


угх., K. r. 4: NOM 
NE Evelyn.st., u.t. б yrs., g. r. 84., 
г. 45 


ett» t8 ee ө ж EEE & Жо» еб a 


By VICTOR АСЫНАН 
„Town, -—Arlington- rd., f. g. T. 44., rever- 


444». 6%ее%ө«»%» ooun 4. уо е э э ө е» э э 


Camden 


By ы & HASEETI. 
Finsbury Park. — Blackstcck-rd., the '*Sluice 


unse ” tavern, f. g. r. 1507, , tev ersion in 39 yrs. 


Holloway.—:, Campdale-rd., u. t. 67 yrs, £r 


| 124. B r. 100̃ũl1i•U оо анне n% 
1,049 | HOOKER & Wenn (at Croydon 
Croydon.— die, -rd., six plots of land, f. . їр 
22 ard 24, Limes-rd., f, т. 68. E 
Caterham, Surrey.—1, 2 and 3, Rose Cottages, f. s 
1,270: Rye-ter., four freehold сонаде®.......... ee ы: 
1,550 Ар ril 6.— By F. J. BISLEY & Soss 
| New Gia 56 ard 58, Billington-st., u. L 57 Y, "n 
649 g. T. 104, T. 560 enn <: 
Bermondsey. -16 and 17, Enid-st., u. t. 5 MS | 
45° E. r. 64. . z 
9£0 Rotherhithe. - “287, "Rotherhithe New. td., m y 5 
ZSC ĩ ĩðâ er Ge 
ды: Ву May & Rowven. 
460, а --46, Weymonih: St., u. t. 49 yr», B. . 
200% Te 10 %// %% ӨСӨ 
221 Ву С. А. Wit kixsoN & Sox. 
425 | Oxford.st.- No. 462, u.t. 29 Et 6. 6s., 
oud, . 
770 ob. s Wood. Abbey rd., &c.. m 300, ut : 
8 19} yrs, g. r. nil. 
590 Contractioas used im these lists. Fg. for Ше 
| ground-rent ; lg.r. for bru ground-rent , 1511 
improved ground - rent: for round tent: i Wt 
еа. ова: с. for co К hold: |. for leasehold ; € 5 
3!5' estimated rental ; u. t. for unexpired term ; 4 a 
annum: yrs. for years: st. for street ; rd. for roa 


! square ; pl. for place; 
7,500 : yd. for yard 


CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be dated 

Four Puritlers ......................... TT ТТЕ Hindley (Lancs.) U. D. C. . 8. Holt, Council Offices, Hindley ... | April LT 

Cast-Iron Pipes (6 miles) . Ero — M € Huddersfield Corporation .. PE T.&C . Hawkaley, Engineers, 30 30, Great. George street, 8. —. do. 

Stables and Warehouse... C'ù n Abersychan соор. Society, 144... | J. J. Mages, Abersychan .. ———— КШ" А 

Grit Setts (700 tons), near "Wigan КЕСКЕН Ince U. D.C ðͤ ашасы "m vain, Surveyor, Council Offices .. FV 

Sewerage Works, &c., Maindee, near Newport ee f ас есоназ A T. Roberts & Co., 23, St. Mary- street, Cardifl ... . do. 

Private Street Works. . ONE idisse e hes Bury (Lancs.) 1 8 a . eee. А. W. Bradley, Civil En neer, Corporation Offices . . ...... do, 

Cast-Iron Pipes, «е. ...................... e КҮТСЕ рну (Lancs. ) U.D.C. ...............| 8. Holt, Council Offices, Hindley ..................... F ese] do 

Sewerage Works, near шеш M RSEN ma County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewatairy NP April 13 

Hall, Ellon, Aberdeen eens керегін o ctio. E ae Jenkins & Mars, Civil Engineers, 16, Bridge street, Aberdeen... jene do. 

Telephone CHD OR сосын kr 8 e... | Glasgow Corporation A. R. Bennett, Engineer, City Chambers, G lasgow . . . . . . 10 

Road Improvements, 096. street e Abersychan U. D. C. .. Е. Cooke, Council Offices, Abersychan ..... a, 

Filter Tank, с. .. ... . .. .. . . ..... ...... ..... .... | North Berwick Burgh Commrs. . J. & A. Leslie & Reid, C. k., 724, George-street, Edinburgh ЕСІ 
*Drain Pipes CC TN DN Bethnal Green OR. eee eee eee. Sürveyor, Vestry Hali, Church- -row, Bethnal Green. ee 
*Cleaning and Painting ....................... —— S .<.... | Midland өкесі Ді "o" sess, | Зее Advertisement... do 

Breakwater, &c., Portimockio, N В. ИОА MEET nn D. & C. Stevenson, Civil ‘Engineers, 84, George. street, ‘Edinburgh April 20 

Alterations to Offices, &c. . . . eee e Boston Docks, &c., “Commissioners Engineer, Market Place, Boston ......................... — M do, 

Sewerage Works, Huddersfield . CCC шақа burn & Hanson, Civil Engineers, Huddersfield. Michi ene | ADÎ 21 
Overflow Pipes, &c. Ж“ УКТ ККУ СКК КЛ ООС Burnley Corporation — е... А. Steel, Sheldon Town Hall... E EE QO, 

Gasholdera, &c. . . New Mills Town Council . .... E. Jones Engineer, Town Hall, New Mills ....... .. | do, 
Sewerage 5 E Sees. Gildersome U.D.C. .......... КТ ЕР Waugh, Civil Engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. | do. 
Pavement Works ..................................... .. . . Warminster U. D. C. A. F. Long, Surveyor, Council Offices ................. . . . . . ... .. do. 
SCHOO) i. | Norwood (Middlesex) School Bd.. G. E. T. Lawrence, 22, Buckingham, street, Adelphi, W. C. 2... do. 
Gasholder, &. . . —— е s.s. | Ilford Gas Company J. H. Brown, Engineer, Gas Works Ilford | April 3 
Wel 18inking ............................»......... eee eee eee eee Finedon (Northante. ) U. D. C. . Mosley & Scrivener, Engineers, Flsh- street, Northampton .. ЕТТІ do. 
Well Sinking, &c., near Snaith, Yorks. .............,.......| Goole U. D. C. e J. C. Melliss, C. E., 264, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, EC. — do. 
Coal Store and Workshops at Workhouse . . . Kingston Guardians. ..... . H. Hope, Architect, Union Offices, Kingston-on- Thames April *i 
Draining, Kerbing, pui ., Horsecroft-road .................. Hemel Hempstead Corporation „W. R. Locke, Surveyor, Town Hall.! rri en — April 5 
*Convepiences ....... ——————— a ПЕТУ анов оп Vestry ............ ...........| Chief Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Upper-atreet, Islington, N | do. 
"Cottage Homes .............. —— — À—— Woolwich Guardians . . . . eee Church, Quick & Whincop, Architects, Wiliam- ae = do. 
Public Bathb. . . . . . . . :: it: 9 62 .......... | Winchester Corporation.... ..... See Advertisement.. .. .. . . .. .. .. . . . . . .... ME April tî | 
* Church, Lancaster-road, Notting Hill............. d — C. J. Mann & Son, 99, Great George-street, t, B. W. .. April 2 
Bridge, ‘Dedham MIII. . . . . . . ... . . . .. Essex and East Suffolk C. E .....| Widnell & Trollope, Broad Sanctuary Chamb'rs, W'stminster, 8. W. : da 
“Мем Infant Schools. . eee eR . . Herne School Board..................... Egerton Collard, Architect, 12, East-street, Berne Bay ............... | April a) 
*New School ........ баана %% КАТ Те ».| Blackpool School Board — .... | Anderson, Simon & Crawford, Archts., 16, Rutland-sq.. Edinburgh do. 
*Sewerage Work Ludlow Corporation.....................| Pollard & Tingle, Engrs., 31, Old Queen- at, 5 S.W... | May > 
*Brickwork Chimney Shaft s Vases з ——— ‚| Bermondsey Vestry .....................| Town Hall, Spa-road, Bermondsey ... vivian Жау 4 
Removal of Refuse, «с...................................2......... | Corporation of London ... Town Clerk, Public Health Department, ‘Guildhall ... . Мау 9 | 
Warehouse and Stabling, Wyke, Bradford ............. e Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Bradford. .. . . nS No date | 
Offices, Bruntcliffe, Yor B. n ———— 8 Buttery & Birds, Architects, Queen-street, Morley —M do. 
Additions to Schools, Carlisle............ . —8tͤ' ... . et ЕРТЕН Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carlisle . . . . ...... eeec| do. 
Pier, Berehaven, co. Cork... . . ...... . . .. . . . " Заоа ена К. & C. Sanders, 1, Dawson- street. Dublin ........... . ... 0 
School, Etherley, Bishop suchen’ ——— " m H. Stobart & Co., Colliery Office, Etherley .. Mahima, / 
Schools... . ... .... .. . ...... ..... | Perth School Board . . . . . А. G. Heiton, Architect, School Board Offices, Perth daa 
Gas Plant, ‘Machinery, J КЕНЕНІ Hull Corporation.... . F. J. Bancroft, Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ...... ПЕРГ Р ТҮРЕ do. 
Roadstone, Kerbing, «с. йе инна алайын | Goole U. D.C, F. Chambers, Surveyor, Council Offices... . .. .... . . . . 00. 
Additions to Club Premises.. — Á— ean " vacant Walthamstow Liberal Club ......... F. Williams, Buxton-road, Meal „„ ТРУК TN . 4e 
Drainage Works, Murshall-street, Leeds . C. Т. Wheatley, Crossgates, Leeds. . ee 
Drainage Works, Brechin, N. B. ... ... ꝗ ꝗ . Mr. E репов, 8, Swan-street, Brechin, N. B. ei 20 
Stables, King's Arms Hotel, Dewsbury ............... . . Messrs. Bentley, Ltd. ... . ..] Е. W . Ridgway, Architect, Bond- street, Dewsbury .. ES. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 
ОНЕР Lb ылы 
pplication 
Nature of Appointment., By whom Advertised. Salary. gre 
J E E a | 
Quantity Surveyor's Assistant. . . . CCT London County Council ............... 21. 23. per week dem наасан UEM No date 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 


. WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard P aun 
s. d. s. d. 

White Sea : frst yellow deals..... 18 o о : o o 
Second 0909000200990 оз 00 ес ее 16 10 o 18 o o 
Third do 13 10 О 14 10 0 

. зоз., and 15s. less res- 

Petersburg : first yellow deals... . 1512 о 18 оо 
Second eecsecoccceccveccecess 313 О О 14 О О 

ns, 308. and 906. 
y. 

Peters white deals «с мә مہ‎ оо an 

Do. wis bertans 020000600000 00 ow io P x © 2 S 
white deals ................ 10 10 о 11 10 0 

S mixed yellow deals ...... 16 o o 2t o o 
» Third e. 14 О О 17 ОО 
j e % e. 13 00 1400 
n e@e0 Gece 1 

308., 208., and 106. а ыы 

Whitewood, 10 to so per cent. less, 

Finnish unsorted w deals .... 11 10 O 12 о © 
^ 108. 54. less respec- 

Whitewood, s to 10 per cent. less, 

Norw second yellow battens.. 8 о о 2 5 0 
Fourth do. c cue ouo 4 50 Que о 
1. Жарың s... 750 73100 
40 3 . 2 2 6 %% о 2$ е 1 3 e 

Фегесееогеееееоеоооосоеооее о 198 о 1 © о 

St Lawrance к. » pee 
1%, and Dry, HN 31 оо 38 о о 
" » ee 14 1 

" арыш 16 6 i5 s n 

n " 5. I1 O О 1510 0 

"n sizes 
п 311053 узо о 10 10 О 

St. la Spe Acte 810 о 9 12 о 
First, regular sises.. 11 оо 13 10 о 
ced [T] -еоеевееееегге 10 O O 10 10 0 
5 90 2 «2 te ce 9 15 0 10 0 0 
ourth [] ееееееосеебфееее 

Oddments and battens at sos., тоа. di lp. ы 
NM зе sad си ively. 

Bruns pruce &c. 

Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 25 м ps is м 

United States pitch pine planks and 
boards ards, per square 11 19 о 16 о о 

I by 6] and 7 in. rst ”.... 11 O 16 o 
) me os 

1 by 6} and 7n. xt dorm 15 : => 
L n" [T] te .... 9 o 10 O 
” ГТ) OW soo о 11 0 
white eseo 

iby 6 & yin. аА snd yellow $ 9 ? ә 

, it 
3 by 6} and 7 а. 1st yellow and d ы 
end , tongued, and 
гегесееееееееовоеезеее 8 6 9 6 
3 by 6} and 7 in. and w 
white (di > “ееееееегееоееее 7 6 8 6 
by 6j and 7 in. rst yellow and 
white (ditto).............. 6 6 7 6 
f by 64 and 7 in. and yellow 
white (ditto)... ............ 6 Q 7 о 

Narrower widths at 10 per cent. less. 
yd at 15 per cent. less than 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber 

load 
Best middling E 
5 n Фдегевевсогеее eooo 3 15 0 4 0 о 

Good middling : e 350 310 0 

U Ini егеееееоеоеееоеее 3 о о 3 5 о 
. a во оооосо 3 о о 3 5 о 

Balic Oat Teer -- 22100 915 о 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 4 о о 5 10 0 

. ecce 3 5 09 4 О о 
(іле Pine.. ae ve os se sa me e oo oe 500 6100 
Elm 9290606606 مھ ست‎ ес مہ‎ as ес өс оо as 4 19 0 6 10 о 
Ash OO C4 Ohm Ce OE 9000420902000 4 о о 4 5 о 
Py 0000 an оо осо оо 0068 өө 68 ее өс QU 3 5 о 4 о о 

Ver tusia Kc. ing. 3 IS о 6 о о 

American Pitch Pine Timber...... 317 6 437 6 
Crown { log, 18 cubic ft.— 

Crown & Dutch) nominal 375 ° 417 6 
Be „eee: 3 оо % о o 

wood, per cubic fathom— 

Nin: 9000 „%% %%% ос ао оо m 4 o о 6 10 o 
Naway Pole 5 4100 3 10 о 
Onk Sta F 

999 .. г. ЭО О О 230 О О 

SJ 5 0 0 HP оо 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 28 o o 45 о 2 
Heed States, Pipe еФееегеоедеегее 37 10 o 45 o o 
Ogsbead, extra heavy and double 
(хиа........................ ә о о о о 

Indian Teake ............per | i 19 0 28 10 0 

British Guiana Greenheart....... ооо 800 

Mahogany, per foot superficial— 

Noodnras, cargo average a. 004) о о 3 
тагача бо. Of 08080000 осоо ео 0 о o о 5 
Moo, 0. еееегееееоесоегеео ше 0 о о o 6 
exican do. 0 94 о о 4 
Arkan до, c ӨГӨ 3) o o 4 
— % ес е? ее ор овоо өз о o 9 o 
Саа, . 0100000 оса ов оорооо росе о о о 3 o 0 J 
Do. Cur 40 2ш н 5 5 5 ы 7 

ы American 2000 9-9 Of € о 3 о 0 5 5 
in . (planks and boards) озо о у б 

25 А оз о о 7) 

. per Фтжеегееегеееее of о 0 19 o o 

Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube.. оло озб 
» (p and boards) 019 озо 

* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
oper the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 

added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
£ s.d. £ s.d. 


Sequoia (Californian red wood), per 
wit cube %%% ce case nes ns ае о 1 9 о з о 
tewood, zi бор) © 1 4 о 1 9 
55 п (planks 
- boards). ото озод 
ا‎ 09 93 ее o 2 3 ° 4 о 
uri DING cioe Tb о 1 9 о 2 о 
” 08 » „ 6666666) оз 3 o 3 9 
arrah 
-егеееееееееееегеее о % о о з 
id spars each, ы 
јагде ............ еееесгесеесевее о 5 о o 7 o 
Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair o o о 
ee 4 0 
Degame өрагв................... O i o озо о 
; METALS. 
Inon—Pig, in Scotland ton 
P LE OE еә 3 17 4 о о о 
„ У in London әееегеее © о 9 15 о 
Do. do. at works in Wales...... Bis o 9 oo 
Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 915 o 1115 o 
CorrzR— British cake and ingot ~ 82 о о 83 о.о 
Best selected 2000 ce 080808888 C8 83 о o 83 19 о 
Sheets, strong crée: n Феееееее 87 оо 88 о о 
Chili Быны wm uuo 79 о о о o о 
YELLOW METAL ес 96 өс өс $e 0000 644. 3d. 
S 3 n 16 15 0 o o o 
әеегеееееге 27 о о о е о 
Sheet, English, 6 Iba. рег sq. ft. 
and upwards ................ 1810 о ооо 
pe оозоооовооосееоовеооовеоооо оо 19 о о о о о 
Zmc— оосо 0 oo „ O z 10 O o o oO 
Фтеееееәесесгеев 2 10 о о o © 
Spelter -Феееееееееееевеееееегоевее 22 o о 22 5 о 
Tin—Straits Фееегегеоееоееоевсеееее 135 о 0 135 5 о 
Australian 66 %% % % % % 09 Шееогееее 135 5 о 135 15 о 
English Ingots 666656956999 . „„ 3139 O О 140 0 0 
Banca тееесегесееегеееегеоесеееоее о o о o о o 
Billiton ооо о о о 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 от. Hirse 28. per ft. delivered. 
ТИТ fourths EE Ris ” 97 
21 02. thirds ‚H—— 2 өө 3d. » 99 
зә» fourtbk ns 234 „ 94 
26 oz. thirds ......... €— ... 4d. ҚА " 
„ „ fourths .................. sid. „ ” 
32 02. thirds .................. Sd. ME "T 
лу ТӨЦ bs ose e... die وو‎ » 
Fluted sheet, 1502. ............ 46. "А 17 
29 39 21 „э "7009997990 3 d. ээ 39 
OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oii in pipes, par юп. 2610 © ооо 
" » „ in drums, per gal. o 2 4 ооо 
Boiled ,, „in pipes, per tn.. 28 10 © © o o 
it 3» „ in drums, per gal. o 2 6 ооо 
TAR—St DIR cese cesceve і 6 6 о о о 
n P 1 o o о о о 
Turpentine, аре мерсе. . азо о о о 
Я іп ms, рег gal. о оо о 
Genuine Ground Englsh White 8 
Lead..... F . 2510 0 ооо 
Кеа Lead 222 . 2200 ооо 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... 8 оо 
BRICKS, &c. 
— s. d. dis 
ard Stocks .... 30 o per thousan ide, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 82% E 
Grizzles .. г“... 28 о Т) » 3? » 
Smooth Bright 
Facing e 58 © „ » » » 
Shippers е.....:. 42 о 99 ээ D 99 
Flettons . 29 © „ » at railway depót. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 34 0) "n T » 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 „ 57 » » 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 86 o 4, ” » » 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 84 о „ Т ” »9 
Best White Glazed 
Stretchers...... 260 о 59 92 99 99 
Headers ........ 240 6, 9% 57 30 
Quoins and Bull. 
nose .......... 340 9 5 „э ” ” 
Double Headers.. 320 о „ АА м ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretchers 
and Headers. 240 © 5, » » А 
Quoins and Bull- 
nose ........ „ 280 о)» „ә ” 9 
Double Headers.. 230 о per thousand at railway depót. 
Seconds uality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 40 o perthousand ess than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 © per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast "0.499 ееегеееее 6 ” » 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 © per ton " 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 о  ,, Ж 
Nots.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for 
Grey Stone Lime ......... 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 315. 


125. od. per yard, delivered. 
6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 о per ft. cube, deld. rly. depót. 
Bath 99 ... 1 7 99 ” 
Beer e %) eeee 1 63 %) [T] 
Grinshill іу .... I I0 2% > 
Brown Portlandin blocks 2 2 is $ 
Darley Dale m 2 14 M i 
Red bill 39 2 5 » .? 
Red Mansfield „ 2 4i AM КА 
Hard York ‚ э 210 . » i5 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 27 рег. super. 
: at rly. depót. 
біп. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 r , » 
% зіп. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 3 HS 3 
3 in. self-faced Ditto o g M. 29% 


387 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


SLATES. 
in. in. £ $. d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
” best seconds 9,9 10 15 о ” 97 
16x & 5 se ae 26 93 ” 
20x10 best blue Portma- 
16x 8 6 oo T ” 


20 X10 best _Eureka 'un· 


ading green. . . . 11 2 6 M » 
16x 8 Sb ú 


6150 Т n 
20X10 Permanent 
and Sedan green 10 оо T T 
16x 8 a » 5126 T 75 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best jen red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. depót. 
ip and valley tiles... 3 6 per doz. m T 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per 1,000 Т ” 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 о per doz. » р 


A —— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. О. v. (Below our limit) А. W. B. (Amounts sbonld 
have been stated). P. & Co. (Too late; next week). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


authors. " 
to return resected commun» 


We cannot wnaertake 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. | АҢА 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. | | е 
Any commission to а contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in ty does not n y imply 5 siiis 
communications re ng lit ап 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 


sot to the Editor. 


———— nee 
TENDERS. 


(Cemmunications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architeut 
or the building ier; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some except cases and for special 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BASINGSTOKE.—For work at Basingstoke Union 
Workhouse. 
Laundry Fittings. 


Benham & Sons....£257 о |! Kingdon & Co., 


Barford & Perkins 221 14| Basingstoke .... £210 10. 
Armstrong & Со... 218 o| Russell & Co. 197 19 
Summerscales Bradford & Co 197 10 

Ons . 211 19 Manchester Laundry 
Co.: . 144 IO 


Engine and Pumps. 


Benhan & Sons £256 15 о | Blackwell & Co. £175 10 o 
t Crossley Bros. 20618 6 | Owens & Со... 145 О © 
gd od Tyler | Russell & Со... 9418 


201 10 O 
t Recommended for acceptance. 


p n — — 


new Baptist chapel and 


CARLTON.—For erectin | 
Nottingham. Mr. Richa:d 


school, &c., Carlton, near 


Whitbread, architect, Vine House, Carlton, Notting- 
Chapel School. 

| sd oia 41,289 10. 1,350 0 
Cuthbert .......... 1,687 15 ...... 1,329 о 
Greens 1,859 4% 1,380 о 
Tegardine, Carlton* 1,603 o ...... 1,263 о 
Harper .....ш".в!ш». „ 1,505 О 00 1,223 0 
Main .............٠ 1,625 O ...... 1,295 0 


DARTFORD.—For the erection of eight houses and) 
one shop in St. Alban's-road for Mr. Mark Jacobs. Mr 
Thos. Wooller, architect, Dartford :— 


Enness Brose ерсе 


DEVONPORT.—For alterations and additions to the 
Royal British Female Orphan Asylum, Stoke, Devonport, 
for the M ing Committee. Mr. Henry George uff, 
architect, 64, Chapel-street, Devonport :— 

T. May ....... .£328 o OF. C. Ambrose. 5245 о o- 
Smith & Son .. 278 15 о | W. J. Oliver“. 240 14 10. 


ERITH (Kent).—For the erection of a pair of bouses. 
and shops for the trustees of the Cottage Hospital. Mr. 
W. Egerton, architect, Erith, Quantities by the 
architect 
Finnecy & Son £1,838 15 2 | Spencer & Son 41,698 10 9 
Geo. Miles .. 1,813 o O Enness Bros“ 1,668 o о 
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LONDON. For new roads for the Hornsey District. Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer and Surveyor :— 


THE BUILDER. [APRIL 14, 1000 


|THE BATH STONE FINE, Ini 


Milton Rathcoole Rathcoole Nightingale EAE ATE STONE. oF 
Avenue. Gardens Gardens Lane. Talbet- Road. : 
(znd section). | (3rd section) | (and section). | FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterprooiay, 

Е E TNR and Preserving Building Materials 

: і events „ N 
Williamson & Sons, Limited. . £1 o42 2 о | £691 13 о | £1,041 то о | £2,304 15 о [3,528 16 6 
с! Co Oe »**edensccoscooce 1, 835 1 1,249 4 2 2,790 12 II 3.839 8 9 НАМ HILL STONE, 

rihths, W. ...................... 34 510 57 2 2,178 17 5 3,201 19 4 
Т. Adams, Wood Green, М 620 19 8* 22 16 д» 2,148 2 o*| 3,162 1 1% DOULTING STONE 


GOSPORT.—For the erection of Public Library and 
District 
W. S. Cross, architect, $3; adult attest 


i W. Quantities by Mr. Arthur G. Cross, 6, 
W. T. Dugan ...... 07,37: | Middleton & Co..... £6,750 
a Е зов ДЕМ ТЕРІН 7,280 кошу & Son, " 

. F. E. Lear . 7,250 outhampton*.... 6 
C. M. Bm. 2.179 ids 


ISLEWORTH.—For additions, &c., to Holme Court 
certified industrial (truant) school. Mr. W. H. Ward, 
architect, Paradise-street, Birmingham. Quantities by 
Mr. F. W. Miller, Westminster :— 


Cutler.............. £1,770 | Messom & Sons .... £1,425 
Nightingale ........ 1,669 Dorey & Со." ...... 1,352 
ізіот........... . 1,550 


LONDON.—For external painting and repairs at the 
Licensed Victuallers Asylum, Asylum-road, Old Keat- 


road, S. E. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect. Quantities pre- 

pared by Mr. C. R. Griffiths, 4 and 5, Warwick - court, 
ray 's Inn, W.C. :— 

Pritchard & Kenwick £989 | R. I; Young .......... £625 

S. Hayworth & Sons. 897 | F. Dawes? .......... 595 

W. Croft 740 


LONDON. — For deep sewer at Muswell Hill, for the 
Hornsey District Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer 
and Surveyor :— 
Williamson & 

— 41,497 11 о 
1,431 6 o 


J. A. Dunmore, 
Crouch End, N.“ 705 7 6 


NEWPORT.— For erecting schools in Bryn «road. 
for the Newport, Mon., School Board. Messrs. Habersbon. 


Fawckner, & Groves, architects, 41, High-street, Newport, 
and Cardiff. 

W. Hughes...... 45,649 4| J. Linton =e 04,790 о 
C. Shopland .. 5,360 o|C. Baglow ...... 4,790 о 
D. J. Davies 5,320 о | A. S. Morgan 4750 0 
E. C. Jor 5,147 o| D. W. Richards 4,720 o 
W. A. Linton 5,025 o| C. H. Reed 4,700 о 
D. Davies ...... 4,850 o|C. Lock* ...... 4349 о 


RUSHDEN (Northants).—For the execution of road 
works, ped pier; for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. W. B. Madin, C.E., Vestry Hall, Rushden. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 


R. Marriott. 6280 | W. G. Wilmott .......£268 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 


TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, | үх] Е 
= Las nam ЫЫ д warms FLETTON BRICKS. 


7 е 
THE LARG STOCK OF ALL KINDS OFWOODG IN BYRRY 
LAB N RDA, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM MEDIATE UBE. 
Xolephone, Ne. $74 Holborn. Tele, Address: 1 London... 


The Ham Hill and Doalting Stone Co, 
ing The Ham Hill Stone 
(incorporating енн е Co аі l. 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Him, 
SWANSEA,— For heating work at the Swansea General ! 
and Eye Hospital :— Е ; London t Mr. E. А. Williams, 
{ohn Legg .. 61,054 16 5 | Russell & Co... £892 11 1 16, Craven-street, Strand. 
iliams & Dawson & Co., 
Sons 95 18 8| Ld, Stalyb'dge 859 8 1 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lim 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Ог, (з, 
| Poultry, E. C.— The best and cheapest materials ін 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse fom, 
flat roofs, ‘stables, cow-sheds and milk- wn 


WAKEFIELD.—For чел. 134 houses and shop for 
7 South Kirkby Colliery Co., Limited, near Wakefield. | 
essrs. 


Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract, i -rooms, terraces, 
Castleford, and Selby. Quantities by architects: 5 the Tec Bride Co. p 
Brick and Stone-work.—Walker & Ward," | 

Pente ар сес 410,565 18 Lo 
Joinery.—Chadwick & Sons, “ Staincliffe, SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 

Dewsbury ............................ 4,810 o PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
Slatine.—Pickles Bros., Leeds 1,242 0 4 and 5, East Harding Sweet, 
Plumbing.—Walker & Co., Heckmondwike 694 o Fetter - lane, Е.С. (Аот, 
Plastering.—James Shaw," Pontefract.... 1,050 3 
Painting.—W. Lawrence,“ Castleford .... 338 o QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM &SOW(od тан, n 
"QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLE, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather / Post 1/1 |f. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARD: 


In all kinds of Hard Woods. 


per annum 


erica, Aust: 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 1 
peyerig at the Publishing Обо, oe, per aamu (3s MANQSADY, WalDscot, TEA, A. l. 
— Tie ба, y Fi Morning г Post. Wm. MALLINSÓN & Co. 


Offices: 136 & 138, Hackney Road, London, IL. 
Telephone: 1319 AVENUE 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal A Vertioal Damp COU 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & ether Fees. 


J. I. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates except American 
Ready for immediate delivery to any "Railway Station. 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QUALITY 


Special attention is given to the above by 


шй) 


Contractors to 
H. M. Office of Works, The School Board for Id. 


For estimates, quotations, and all Information, 50) 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL Green, LONDON, E. 


t 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON 


CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. | 
Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR H OT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LONDON : 353 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 918 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8E 
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FOR A COTTAGE HOSPITAL.—Mkr. M. S. Hack, A. R. I. B. A., ARCHITECT. 
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Municipal Trading. 

ӘНЕ proposal of 
the Government, 
made just be- 
fore the Easter 
vacation, to ap- 
point a  Parlia- 
mentary Com- 
mittee to inquire 
into the question 
: of municipal trad- 
aug was, of course, agreed to. The time of 
this moribund Parliament might be better 
occupied than in collecting the opinions of 
Vanous persons upon the question of what 
‘work Municipal: Corporations may or may 
not take up. That a number of interesting 
details, Showing the results of the working 
of various enterprises—gas, water, electric 
lighting, and so forth —will be tabulated, is 
probable. But the report.of this Committee 
will make not the slightest difference in what 
i$ broadly called municipal trading. 

In discussions on this importaut subject it 
Seems to be too often forgotten that Muni- 
cipal Corporations are the local represen- 
tatives of the local ratepayers; that they 
represent the inhabitants of a town or а 
district. Individual freedom is so strong in 
this country that, this being the case, it is 
really for the inhabitants of a particular 
locality to limit, if they wish, the energy of 
their Corporation. If the inhabitants of a town 
consider that a Corporation should not supply 
electric light, but should leave it to a private 
‘Company to do so—or let the place go without 
it—they have ample opportunity of showing 
their opinion. For this reason it seems to be 
Clear that any report of a Committee can be 
little better than academic. It may even 
produce an Act of Parliament which shall 
enact that a Municipal Corporation shall 
not undertake anything except certain 
classes of work. But if the inhabitants of 
towns and districts wish to have various 
matters in their own hands, it is quite 
certain that no Act of Parliament which 
refuses them this right will have more than a 
temporary effect. The report of such a 
Committee is, therefore, really in the same 
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plane as the expression of opinion of a 
few private individuals. Nor at the present 
time can we perceive anything more than 
a normal and expected development of 
municipal enterprise. One thing, indeed, is 
obvious, that something in the nature of a 
Struggle is arising between Municipal 
Corporations and large companies. We 
confess that in many respects the growth 
of the rivalry is a healthy sign. In America, 
“trusts,” as they are called on the other 
side of the Atlantic, are all-powerful ; such 
monopolies must be carefully watched. A 


healthy competition between Municipal 
Corporations and large companies—in 
such matters, for example, as the 


telephone service—is likely to serve the 
interests of the people at large. Indeed, 
the cry against municipal trading is to a 
great extent an interested cry. Tramway 
companies, electric lighting companies, com- 
panies to supply workmen's dwellings, natu- 
rally wish to have a monopoly. There is in 
many respects room both for municipal and 
private enterprise. But sooner or later 
municipalities, if they wish to have a mono- 
poly in regard to certain prime necessaries 
of existence, will most certainly obtain it, 
because the voter is sooner or later sure to 
have his way. | 
Practically, it is pretty obvious to any 
reasonable person what are the limits of 
municipal enterprise Like many other 
things, they are not so easy of accurate 
definition. Yet when they are specifically 
enumerated an ordinarily reasonable rate- 
payer has a pretty clear opinion on the sub- 
ject. He does not need half a dozen 
members of Parliament to tell him what a 
Municipality may properly undertake. It is 
already clear that lighting, the supply of 
water, and the means of locomotion by 
means of tramways are proper subjects 
of municipal work and organisation. Every 
one of these is for tlie purpose of supplying 
a general and a common demand which 
cannot be done by individuals. To a great 
degree it seems clear that one of the ele. 
ments which govern the propriety of muni- 
cipal trading is that it should be connected 
with some matter which, as we have said, 


cannot properly be done by individuals. 
Bread, meat, groceries, can all be sup- 
plied by individuals. Street lighting, on 
the other hand, is of a general nature, 
which, if it be not done by a Munici- 
pality, must be supplied by a company. 
It may fairly be admitted that none of these 
definitions or limitations are necessarily 
logical, because in regard, for example, to 
lighting, it may be said that a single person 
may contract to supply a city with ligh 
But this is exceptional, and, at any rate, a 
city cannot be supplied with light as it can 
with bread by a number of individuals. So 
that if we come to consider the elements 
which are present in what may be called 
legitimate and recognised municipal trading, 
we shall find that they are not sound in 
measures which are debatable. 

The question of Municipal Corporations 
doing their own work, in regard more 
especially to the erection of buildings and 
work of a kindred character, is entirely 
different. This has not to do with the 
supply of some general and necessary 
material, but with work which can be as 
well done for the Municipality by individual 
contractors. But it is impossible to see any 
just principle against Corporations doing 
work for themselves instead of employing 
outside contractors. Why should a Muni- 
cipality, or any other local body, be debarred 
from doing that which any trading corpora- 
tion may do? Obviously, the only reason 
against it is a practical one, namely, that 
work in the nature of building work can 
often be better and more cconomically per- 
formed by independent contractors. It is 
expensive, in the first place, to keep up a 
staff which may not always be required, and, 
in the next place. specialism is so important 
in these days that work of the best quality 
cannot be obtained without going to special 
firms or persons. 

The owner of a large estate keeps his 
repairing carpenter and his bricklayer; he 
has his carpenters shop. In analogy it is 
obvious the Municipality may have similar, 
though larger, departments. From the 
point of view of the workman and the 
employer no harm can be found with such a 


. quite illogical to limit Municipalities too 
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system, for the artisan and toreman must be | that the progress should be sure and steady, 
employed and materials must be purchased. | and should be followed out on business-like 
Where, it seems to us, a Parliamentary | methods But the more carefully the sub- 
Committee may do some service is Ъу |јесі of municipal trading is considered, the 
carefully investigating the results of large] more unreasonable it seems to try to define 
independent operation by Municipalities— | it by sharp definitions. The subject has to 
that is to say, the carrying-out of large | be considered from a practical point of view, 
works which in ordinary circumstances] from the point of view of the ratepayers’ 
would be given out to contractors. We have | interest. We have little fear, having regard 
said many times that it is exceedingly difficult | to the eminently practical character of the 
to form a practical judgment oa the much- | English mind and to the satisfactory way in 
discussed subject of the Works Department|which municipal institutions have been 
of the London County Council, unless or | worked in the past, that Municipalities will 
until the operations have been investigated | venture beyond legitimate bounds in regard 
by an independent body. If this approach- | to what is called municipal trading. 

ing Parliamentary Committee will, as far as 
possible, look into these and similar practical 
points, and leave academic opinions on one 
side, it may furnish the public with some 
‘grounds for the guidance of its judgment. 
It is the public—in other words, the rate- 
payers—who, as we have said, must at the last 
be the judges as to what a Municipality, 
whether a large or a small one, whether it 
governs a great city or a small urban district, 
shall or shall not undertake. 

But there is another point upon which 
something should be said. The carrying- 
out of the main work will produce of neces- 
sity subsidiary works or trades, and it is 


— — 


NOTES. 

РЕ WE have now arrived at a 
Compensation period of the Parliamentary 

Act Session when some ideá can be 
formed of the prospects of legislation for the 
year. It is clear that there will be no 
amendment to the Workmen's Compensation 
Act except in regard to tie inclusion of 
agricultural labourers. It is undesirable 
to have trivial alterations of important Acts 
thrown hastily into the statute-book; but 
the decisions of the Court of Appeal have 
revealed various injustices in the Act which 
should have been removed as soon as 
possible. At a later period a new Act to 

Бреге include the temporary amendments could 

may be given. If a Municipality manufac- have been passed in a future Session. The 
tures gas, it necessarily becomes a dealer ìn | limit, for example, in regard to the height 
coke. It is natural for the man in the street, of buildings is a glaring injustice, and 
when such an illustration is given, to say, of definitions of scaffolding have made the Act 
course, the coke must be sold. Why should in some respects perfectly ridiculous, It 
coal and coke merchants complain? But | would not have been difficult to have 
once allow that a Municipality must of removed these blots this Session by a short 
necessity become a trader in connexion with | section added to the amending Bill which is 
what may be called legitimate municipal] to give agricultural labourers the benefit of 
enterprise, it follows that such trading will. the Act. The Home Secretary has stated іп 
be more wide and more varied than at first | the House of Commons that a system of 
sight is expected. For clearly, if a Munici- insurance has prevented the Act from 
pality is to undertake certain trading duties operating adversely to employers. Under 
Land some it is entitled to do by the these circumstances it is astonishing that 
admission of the most conservative of] some attempt has not been made by the 
ratepayers—then it follows that a Muni- Government, or by independent members, to 
cipality must do this to the best advan- make the Act more systematic and equitable 
tage in the interests of the ratepayers. | in regard to men engaged on buildings. 
During the recent debate on the appointment J)) ub ee қылы 
of a Committee one member said that, The London, THE City of London Electric 
though it was legitimate for a Municipality | County Counci 


ies 3 and Electric Lighting Company has got 
to supply a district with electric light, it Pressure. the consent of the London 


ought not to supply electric power to private County Council to raise its standard pressure 

rsons. But if a Municipality can, by the | of supply from 100 to 200 volts in the area 
machinery necessary to supply light to a supplied by the company under its South- 
district, also by the same means supply | wark Electric Lighting Order. The consent, 
power, and so enable the lighting to be done} nowever, was given subject to some very 
more cheaply in the interests of the rate-| stringent conditions. The difficulties which 
payers, it seems to be an absurd provision arose between the Westminster Electric 
which will prevent it from so doing. If a Supply Company and their consumers on 
Municipality may have tramways in its] the raising of the pressure by the company 
district, with cars drawn by horses, it would last August showed the necessity of making 
be legitimate to raise its fodder on its own | these regulations. The consumers thought 
farm and to sell the surplus produce. All| that the company ought to bear the expense 
these are indirect, illegitimate in one sense,|of any alterations in the wiring made 
but yet necessary consequences of legitimate necessary by the increased pressure, that 
municipal trading. it ought to replace old lamps by new 

In truth, England is in a process of much | ones, that it should reduce its charges, and 
greater social development than is often that it ought to pay any increased premium 
supposed, and applied science is becoming charged by the fire insurance companies. 
prominently the great force of the day. Тһе | As no definite conditions had been made 
intercommunication between the develop-|by the County Council on some of 
ment of municipal trading and the applica-|these points, there was naturally endless 
tion of science to the daily needs ot the|quarrelling over them. In the Southwark 
people is very marked. Neither Conserva- | district, so far as we can see, this will be 
tive politicians, trading monopolists, nor | avoided. The twelve conditions attached 
timid ratepayers will stop either the progress|to the Council's consent have been excel- 
of the one or the other. The main point is|lently drafted, and seem equitable. For 


closely in this respect. A plain instance 


unfairly. 
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example, those who adopt the higher pres- 
sure must get a reduction of at least 15 per 
cent. on their meter bill. We know severa) 
cases where the consumer has accepted a 
higher pressure on being told by the supply 
company that he will thus get a better light, 
He ought to have insisted on a reduction j isiy 
of the tariff, as otherwise he is being treated | a 
At these higher pressures the j 

i 


County Council give the Board of Trade а 
hint to sanction the earthing of the middle 
wire. Another condition made is that any 
consumer supplied by alternating current 
can insist on being supplied at 100 volts 
As this can always be effected very easily 
and cheaply by a two-to-one transformer, 
there seems no reason why all alternating 
supply companies should not be willing to 
do this. 


THE Bill promoted by the 


Ше 5 Саз 1, C. C. to obtain legal recogni- 


tion of tests made with the 


portable photometer, and to regulate the 


charges for prepayment meters and fittings, 
came before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the 3rd inst. Aa 
indic tion of the importance of the Bill is to 
be seen in the fact that fourteen counsel ard 
nearly all the leading gas engineers and 
photometrists of London are watching the 
Bill for one side or the other. The Com- 
mittee is confining itself for the present to 
the portable photometer, and has taken evi 
dence from Messrs. Dibdin, Hehner, Gerrans, 
and Carr, and from Dr. Clowes and Dr. 
Percy Frankland, all for the promoters. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, one of the Gas Referees, 
has also given evidence as an independent 
witness, On the 6th inst. the Committee 
adjourned until the ist proximo. The 
general drift of the evidence has been to 
the effect that the gas companies Supp: 
16-candle gas to the testing stations, but 
not to every consumer in every part of their 
districts, and that it is their duty to 
supply every consumer (save when con- 
nected to a dead-end main) with 16-candle 
gas without regard to cost, while. the 
gas companies assert that such a requisition 
would necessitate the supply from the works 
of 184-candle gas, and that even then there 
would be constant risk of default. In view 
of the admitted deterioration of gas unde: 
certain conditions of supply, the question for 
the consumer appears to devolve into this: 
[s it better to pay for 16-candle gas and 
obtain 14-candle gas, or to pay for 18-candie 
gas and get 16-candle gas? We conside: 
the former to be the lesser of the two evils 
Pure coal gas as made from the coal neces- 
sarily used in London has an illuminating 
power of about 143 candles, and the process 
adopted by some of the companies т 
“ greasing” the gas with petroleum or benzo 
up to the 16-candle standard does n 
materially add to the industrial or domeste 
value of the gas, while it does materially 
add to the price the consumer has to pay 


of the gas companies, but no 
go constituted or so supplied that 


for it. Stringent daily tests should be mace 
in suitable houses, not (as at present) in- 


habited by or under the control of employés 
t in buildings 
the tesis 


will not give a fair indication of the vale 
of the gas in the street main from which the 


building is supplied. 


UNDER the auspices of the 


Exhibition . exbidi- 
of Education ап € 
of Modern Board " 


Illustration. tion of modern illustration 15 


Ш: 
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sort of thing makes registration almost a 
necessity.” We sympathise with our 
correspondent's feelings, but would regis- 
tration really do much i to mend matters in 
this respect? The people who sent round a 
letter like the above would nevertheless get 
themselves registered, aud would find some 
way of advertising perhaps not so obvious but 
equally effective, as far as such tactics are 
effective. To people of common sense and 
judgment such a circular would probably act 
asa warning. 
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in the South Kensington Museum 
2 is now called the Victoria and 
Albert Museum), to open somewhere about 
November 1. Itis to be confined to modern 
examples of typographical work executed 
since 1860, This date is taken as covering 
the time during which photography has been 
available for reproducing, and during which 
time consequently the original drawings 
have been preserved and are available for 
exhibition. This will no doubt prove a very 
interesting exhibition, and will probably 
include some very good artistic work.* 


prominent pictures in the present exhibition 
are Mr. Holman Hunt's “Shadow of the 
Cross, — for which indeed we can only pro- 
fess a very partial appreciation, but which is 
nevertheless ina sense one of the remarkable 
works of the day; Mr. Peter Graham's 
" Gannet's Nest," one of the best pictures, 
and the most typical of his special talent, 
that he has painted; Mr. Briton Riviére’s 
" Daniel," of which the same may be said; 
Mr. Abbey's поМе and pathetic “ Кіпр 
Lear”; Mr. La Thangue’s “ Harvesters at 
Supper"; Lady Butlers “ Quatre Bras": 
Mr. Crofts's “ Evening of the Battle of 
Waterloo”; Sir E. Poynter’s “Queen of 
Sheba”; Mr. Waterhouse’s « Lady of 
Shalott"; Mr. Forbess “The Quarry 
Team”; Mr. Sargent’s “Miss Astor ^; Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis's exquisite landscape 
“ Summer-time" (called originally, if we 
remember right, “ Elderberry Blossom T 
Sir L. Alma Tadema’s “An Audience at 
Agrippa's"; Mr. Whistler's * Carlyle”; Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s memorable Portrait on a 
white ground, called here “The Lady in 
White,” and Mr. Lavery’s portrait of Lady 
Young. A loan exhibition which includes 
such a set of pictures as those we have 
named is of more than popular interest. 
Among pictures of interest which are less 
familiar to us may be mentioned a beautiful 
small work by Mr. Arthur Hughes, “ Silver 
and Gold"; Mr. Wyllie's « Commerce and 
Sea Power," a fine marine, as the French say 
(we want a better word than “ sea-piece "ys 
Mr. Allan’s “The Wild North Sea," another 
fine work of the same class; Mr. Brett's 
small picture of “ Newquay”; and Mr. 
Henry's artistic and Suggestive picture 
"Symphony." The notes on the pictures 
might be better done and more to the point 
than they are. It is absurd to drag in 
Ruskin’s exaggerated praise of the sky in 
Lady Butler's picture —as Capricious and un- 
true as his exaggerated censure in many other 
cases; and in the note to Mr. Crofts’s pic- 
ture (which is a quotation—we are not told 
where from) the expression that Genappe was 
the first important defile through which the 
French army " retired " is apt to convey an 
absurdly false impression of the facts ; there 
was nothing that could be dignified by the 
name of “retiring” after Waterloo; it was 
simply a rout. 
— — 
. .. AMONG the sketches hung at 
New English the lower end of the room at 
the Dudley Gallery Mr. Rich’s 
" Croydon ” (2) is a good example of a Slight 
sketch with very fine quality—something 
about it reminding one of Turner's Sketches; 
and Mr. James's two studies of flowers 
(6 and 26) are also to be recognised 
as colour studies, and Mr. Brabazon's 
Sketch of flowers (I7. As to Mr 
Brabazon's so-called Sketches of general 
Scenes (14 and 23) and Mr. Carter's “ Land- 
scape near Albano ” ( 50), they are childish, as 
things to hang atan exhibition. Miss F anner’s 
Twickenham picture, called Midsummer " 
(57) is, as usual, a fine effect of trees and 
clouds, but the small temple might have 
been drawn upright. Professor Brown's 
"^ Wind, Sun, and Storm” (69) is a striking 
effect of light and atmosphere ; we do not see 
any indication of wind, however, An interior, 
“The Manuscript" (93) by Miss Ethel 
Walker, is a good study of a lady in a yellow 
dress seated before a piano. Mr. Mark 
Fisher contributes a small landscape (99) 
in his usual fine and broad style of painting, 


IT is stated that in the course 
St. Marv ў қ 

de Grace, East of making excavations at the 
Smithfield. Royal Mint for the building of 
new metal and die offices the workmen have 
dug up what are supposed to be the remains 
of the foundations and of a doorway of St. 
Mary de Grace, the "East Minster” of 
London. The New Abbey of St Mary 
de Grace was founded by King Edward III., 
in 1349, in fulfilment of a vow he had made 
when overtaken by a storm on his way to 
France, that if saved by the grace of the 
Virgin he would dedicate a church in her 
honour. The Cistercian Abbey, which 
rivalled Westminster Abbey in its extent 
and importance, was erected within a new 
gtaveyard of the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity, by Aldgate, which one John Colly 
had made, during a grievous pestilence in 
Edward ПІ." reign, where had been a vine- 
yard appertaining to the Tower. King 
Edward III. bestowed Leybourne Castle, 
in Kent, upon St. Mary de Grace, whose 
revenues at the surrender were valued by 
Speed at 602/. тїз. 6d. per annum. The 
Abbey buildings were granted to Sir Arthur 
Darcie, who razed them to the ground in 
or shortly after 1540. On their site was 
erected the Victualling Office, with stores 
and slaughter-houses, established under the 
Navy Board in 1683. In 1742 larger store- 
houses and factories were opened at Dept- 
ford, and offices were subsequently assigned 
to the (old) Victualling Board in Somerset 
House. The buildings, which afterwards 
served for the Tobacco Warehouse,"* were 
eventually removed for the erection of the 
Royal Mint, opened іп 181 I, built after the 
designs by Johnson, and completed by Sir 
Robert Smirke, In Vol. I. (1860) of the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society” is reproduced an 
undated but reputedly contemporary survey 
of the abbey and its precincts, which shows 
two detached gable-ended buildings with the 
“Couent Garden” and « Pineaple Garden " 
to the east; to the north is " Hogg Lane," 

now Royal Mint.street, 

$$ 


| THE Loan collection of pictures 

po E at the Guildhall fully keeps up 
the high character of the 

previous exhibitions held there. These 
annual exhibitions at the Guildhall, in fact, 
though instituted especially for the benefit 
of the poorer classes who cannot afford to 
pay gate-money for picture exhibitions, seem 
likely to become an institution of no little 
artistic value, and where amateurs may from 
time to time have the opportunity of meeting 
again with works which they have admired 
in the West End exhibitions and which 
have passed into private hands. Among the 


THE lift at the north-west 
The Lift at the corner of the Law Courts has 
wee ere operation for nearly 
the whole of last sittings. It is obvious 
from the use which we understand has been 
made of it that there should be one in each 
angle of the building. Between six hundred 
and seven hundred passengers have occupied 
the north-west lift every day. Many of 
these are, so to speak, multiplied passengers 
—solicitors’ clerks who have to ascend and 
descend several times in the day. But the 
numbers show conclusively that the Courts 
of Justice ought long ago to have been sup- 
plied with lifts in all parts of the building. 
It would be desirable if a lift were placed 
at the north end of the central hall, con- 
tinually moving up and down, so as to take 
passengers to and trom the Court corridor. 
A great amount of inconvenience is caused 
to solicitors, witnesses, and others who 
desire to use the Strand entrance. They run 
therisk of breaking their necks down dark 
staircases, or have to hunt for the little stair- 
case which was recently placed at the north 
end of the central hall. Bad as the practical 
arrangements of the Courts of Justice origi- 
nally were, it is quite certain that they might 
easily have been improved if the Board of 
Works had taken some thought to the con- 
venience and the requirements of those who 
use the Law Courts, 
Ce Se 
AN architect in a northern pro- 
Towing vincia] town sends us a copy of 
Architects, ру 
the following letter, which has 
been circulated by a firm of architects from 
another city, who have set up a branch 
office there. We Suppress the names and 


‘address — 


“ DEAR SIR,—We һауе opened offices at thelabove 
address, where we intend to practice as architects, 

Having been successful іп * * ж ж for many 
years we feel that there is an Opening in your town 
for architectural enterprise. Any work entrusted to 
95 would have our personal attention and super- 
vision. 
_ The enclosed list of work will show that we have 
n progress and finished many important buildings 
obtained in competition and otherwise. — Yours 
faithfully, ж ж жж ж g» 
1 is needless to say that the names of the 
Signatories to this bare-faced professional (or 
unprofessional) advertisement are not to be 
found on the roll of the Institute of Archi- 
tects. The correspondent (an Associate of 
the Institute) who sends us the document 
wntes, referring to our recent article on 
" Provincial Architectural Societies ”—“ You 
Seemed to think the builder-architect was the 
only trouble with Provincial architects. 

9! will see, however, by the enclosed that 
we have even worse to contend with. 
Members and Associates of the Institute 
derive very little benefit from their member- 
ship in Provincial towns, and I think this 


» М е . > . . 
Further information is to be obtained on application to 
etary, Board of Education, South Kensington. 


* See J. Gwynne's Plan, 1766 ; Horwood's Survey, 1799 ; 
the several views іп the ‘ Crowle” Pennant ; and our 
“ Note of June 6, 1891, upon the Hodgkin Collection of 
views, plans, &c., lent to the Naval Exhibition held at 


Chelsea in that year. 
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Miss Fanners "A Spring Tide” (116), 
a high-tide scene just below Kew Bridge, is 
a really fine work, and gives the impression 
of the scene admirably. ‘Sultry Weather 
for the Harvest” (137), by Mr. Jas. Henry, 
showsa fine sky effect, and in "Interior" (138) 
Mr. Oppler succeeds in interesting us in a 
mere interior of a drawing-room, with no 
figures and no elaboration of detail, Forthe 
accomplishments of some of the members in 
producing sheer ugliness we recommend the 
visitor to a portrait of a lady and her children 
(98), and an illustration of “Rosamund and the 
Purple Jar” (73). Rosamund was certainly 
a foolish child, but Miss Edgeworth nowhere 
hints that she was hideous. But some 
painters nowadays seem to make a religion 
of ugliness. 


— Q— 


shadow and her feet hidden in the herbage or 
whatever she is standing in, with the unfortu- 
nate result of making her stature appear much 
too short. M. H. L. Lévy's half-length ‘ Femme 
tenant un coupe," a study of a woman in an 
idealised costume of rich materials, is a very 
fine piece of colour, her stature appear much 
too short. Of the single figures of ideal nudes 
M. Verdier's Printemps is pretty and well 
drawn, but with a conventional pinkiness of 
flesh-colour. The only picture of this class to 
arouse enthusiasm is Signor Asti's Dans les 
Rêves,” a recumbent figure with the face 
turned away, which is perfectly beautiful both 
in execution and sentiment. Signor Asti, 
whose name we do not remember, is a 
Milanese by birth, settled in Paris. 

The poetry of figure-painting in modern 
subjects is illustrated by M. Ridel, the author 
of the beautiful work, Pensées d'Automne," 
which we noticed in a former Salon. His 
present work, “ Dernieres Fleurs," is in the 
same melancholy tone, and shows two ladies 
in modern costume seated in a boat in the fore- 
ground,a pond and woods forming the back- 
ground. Asin his former picture, the costumes 
are kept rather subdued in execution, so as not 
to interfere with the pre-dominant interest 
of the faces, the tender expressiveness and 
beauty of which can hardly be over-praised. 
There isa little defect in the picture, in the 
treatment (or want of treatment) of the water, 
perhaps arising partly from the desire to keep 
the background in subordination ;!but never. 
theless this is a beautiful and intellectual 
picture. This fine painter seems to be hardly 
known in England. 

Mme. Demont-Breton contributes a picture 
——** Premiere Audace, Premier Frisson,” of two 
little boys cather timidly entering a rough sea 
to bathe, which is of course admirably painted, 
but hardly one of her best works. M. Debat- 
Ponsan, on the other hand, has made one of 
the successes of the year in his fine picture, 
“Та Cote.” This shows a ploughed field on 
the side of a hill, the outline of which forms a 
high horizon against the sky; in the foreground 
two oxen strain uphill with a plough driven by 
a labourer; the picture is a kind of typical 
representation of rural labour, quite in keeping 
with the lines from the Georgics appended to 
it. The same kind of sentiment—the union of 
landscape with labour — characterises M. 
Diéterle’s small but fine and broadly-handled 
work “ Faucheurs, à la fin du jour" Among 
the indoor pictures which may be classed 
under gere are two which compel atten- 
tion from the seriousness with which the 
subjects are treated. One is M. H. E. 
Rousseau's "La Pricre"; the interior of a 
chapel in which two rows of monks are kneel- 
ing nearly fronting the spectator, the foremost 
one, kneeling alone, in a rapture of supplica- 
tion ; the varied countenances and expressions 
of the remainder are finely studied. The 
other is Mr. Watters's “ I] ne m'aime plus," a 
twilight interior with a single figure of a girl iu 
black with her head bowed on the table before 
her ; it is very simply treated but full of real 
pathos, and all the details in keeping with the 
total effect. The artist isa ане of Glasgow 

ion; the “ Last | but now living in Paris, and a pupil of MM. 
big pictures Ar ie cold in tone, | J. P. Laurens and Benjamin-Constant ; he 
Supper, Y: Bet colourless, but painted in a does credit to his artistic parentage. | 
: " iit and showing some fine heads] Portraits are seldom the strong point of the 
serious Spin a little too obviously Salon; occasionally we find one or two very 
Leonardo da Vinci. remarkable ones, but there are none this year 
scenes of modern life lof the first order of interest. As a rule 
a fatal brawl scene in al French portraits tend towards a too hard and 
instance, painted the scale of prominent treatment of costume — what we 
Mind other such misuses of the art of | call millinery portraits, of which there are not 
ality an М. Bouguereau, on the other hand, |а few examples this year, the best among 
painting: ^ | refined and sentimental pretti- | them being M. Leon Comerre's portrait of 
Е) une Frere,” а half-length of |“ Мате la Baronne de S—— in а black dress 

21 vith her infant brother in her | and adorned with a string of pearls—a sump- 
H : tuous portrait of a sumptuous-looking lady, 
but not an essay in the highest order of por- 


PICTURES AND SCULPTURE AT THE 
SALON. 


As before observed, the number of exhibits 
at the Paris Salon is much smaller than usual, 
and if half the pictures that are hung had been 
refused no one would have missed them. It is 

rest Salon for many years, and it is 
evident that the leading artists are keeping 
their best works for the show of modern 
painting at the great exhibition. Among 
ainters MM. Aublet, Gervais, Cottet, Cormon, 
Marioton, Fantin-Latour, and Gerome, 
do not exhibit and M. Harpignies 1$ only 
represented by a small pem Acre 

chibi ames of nei 

ош E These omissions alone 
ignific: Nevertheless, among 

are significai e йс! good works to 
only they have 


t 

rmously large canvasses 
x id at the Salon (but which are 
best works) is an immense 
Gorguet, “Тһе 
ean le 7 — 9 
ae “ating more than fifty feet long, 
intended 22-2 in the Hotel de Ville of 
Douai and as a mural decorative painting not 
unsuccessful. Among the other large pictures 
M. Béroud is guilty of a piece of allegoric 
fanfarronade representing the galley id the 
Ville de Paris splashing along the Seine, drawn 
accompanied by the usual 
figures for e 
i ; iti ntly a 
cases made and provided; it is appare Di 
"s и Proclamation of George de 
2 Du King of Bohemia," a respectable 
Ping d 1 haee troops after 

. idi wn the iH 
NY. А bud sue full of wooden horses ; 
M Lalire displays his usual gigantic 
and n of nudes,” of which ће пате does not 
atter, for they are all alike, and are possibly 
turned out by machinery. ne only of the 


as it gOS мов” and M. Dupont-Binard, traiture. A finer work in an artistic sense is 
Cave тк Zirl. La Tricoteuse," might be M. Brouillet’s “ Мате C. de B , a three- 
whose [e child of Bouguereau's creation. | quarter length of a lady in a fur cloak, in which 
taken for à ~ also much finish is bestowed on the costume, but 


‚ cingle figures which have a higher 
OE we find M. Henner, tn 
е ME 4 small painting of a nude figure halt 
; mass of dark 
128 returned to the style ot com- 
San in which he made his reputation, 
osition fortunately he has not abandoned his 
nner of exccution, as if all the outlines 
later n ure were caten away byan acid. M. 
Martin's ^ Beaute," a curious and 
e nal work both in conception and colour, 
origina? swers to its title; it represents a 
5 10 the waist, and with her ſace in 
gure 


E 


which is noteworthy also for the beautiful 
painting of the face, both in regard to texture 
and colour. A head of an old lady by M. Cain 
is remarkable for character and expression 
and delicate execution ; and we may mention 
also M. Lavergne's full-length portrait of a tall, 
fair lady in a black dress, as dignified and 
unaffected. Generally speaking the portraits 
of men in the Salon are superior to those of 
women; there is no temptation (except in the 
case of military portraits) to unduly emphasise 
the costume, and individual character and 


expression in the heads is thoroughly studied. 
There is rather a taste at present for |рог- 
traits of men taken as if engaged in their 
daily occupations ; that of Dr. Léon Blotticre 
for instance, by Mlle. Favier, who represents 
him seated before a table engaged with some 
manuscript; that of Mr. MacMonnies, the 
American sculptor, by Mr. John Wallace} (a 
French-American artist); and others. M. 
Benjamin-Constant exhibits one portrait (his 
only exhibit) of a rather uninteresting gentle- 

man decorated with a green tie and a ruby pin 

in it. There is a portrait of M. E. Dumont, 

the architect, by M. Aimé Morot, an admirably 

painted half-length effectively set off by an 

accessory in the shape of a piece of richly 

coloured faience; anda very finely finished por- 

trait of a little girl, by M. Edgar Maxence, is 

also worth special notice. 

Though there is perhaps no work repre- 
senting the highest type of achievement oí 
French landscape-painting (which means the 
highest in the world), there are a fair number 
of examples of excellent pictures of this class. 
—pictures in which a scene is handled with a 
distinct purpose in regard to effect and feeling, 
not merely with the desire to produce a pretty 
scene or to renew a stereotyped effect, Such 
are M. Bertrand's “ Panniers en fleurs, a tree 
and meadow scene treated in a broad manner 
but with great attention to the colour of fore- 
ground and middle distance vegetation ; M. H. 
Biva’s “ Dans le parc de Villeneuve-l'Etang," 
a painting in which a wooded landscape forms 
the background to a mass of bright flowersa 
mingling of flower painting and landscape ; M. 
Crémieux “Soliel et Poussière,” a powerful 
rendering of the effect of strong sunshine in a 
southern landscape ; M. F. Maury's “Sous bois, 
à Gesse," a picture which strongly recalls the 
manner oí Diaz; M. Mourens' solemn idyll 
“Кіп de Jour, fin d'Eté, fin de la Vie"; M. 
Yarz's “ Le Soir—environ d’ Aix-en-Provence,” 
a valley with one side in shadow and the 
other lighted by the sunset—simply a view on 
the outskirts of a town, with the high road 
running down the centre of the composition, 
but treated so as to give a poetry to the 
scene. M. Simonnet's “Le Calme" is а fine 
moonrise scene, but not equal to some of his 
works in previous Salons. The most important 
landscape of the year, in a sense, is M. 
Didier-Pouget's large painting Environs de 
Gargilesse, a view from а high foreground 
over a plain with a river winding through it, 
and a hill and plateau in the middle distance ; 
but this gifted painter is rather in danger 
of becoming а  panoramist. We find 
here much the same elements as in his last 
year’s work; the brilliant and strong treat- 
ment of the foreground, the misty light over the 
lower ground in the middle distance, the sun- 
light on the elevated plateau ; all this is most 
beautifully given, but we have had the same 
effect before, and the picture, so to speak, takes 
to pieces too much ; there isa want of whole- 
ness and unity about it, though it must be 
admitted that if it appeared at the Academy, it 
would probably kill every landscape there. 
The official taste for topographical landscape 
is indicated by the purchase for the Depart- 
ment of the Seine of M. Maurice Chabas’ “ Le 
Plateau de Gravelle,” a landscape in an excellent 

ТЕТ э 
style but purely a“ view sie cual 


horrors, varied by one де 
М. Chabanian’s “Le Vague du Soir, | | 
instance, M. La Villette’s Le Roc уду, anc 
a small picture by M. Rudeaux, u Coucher de 
Soleil en Mer," a very dark rough sea with з 
wild sky, which is really fine, and quite beyon 

the usual run of French “ marines. 

Of military pictures, which are rather à 
specialty with the French, there are п 
than usual, but there is one admirable one оу 
M. Petit-Gerard, „L' Attaque, where 2 group 
of officers stand ona knoll in the a 
and watch a large body of troops marc i 
past in long lines extending 1n (шы + 
from the spectator to the middle Шш 5 
object of attack is not seen, we have on 5 
spectacle of these long ranges of men marc ШІ: 
past towards victory OF defeat, and аза p 
of realism the picture 1$ In this sense b 
impressive, the more so from the ad um 
matter-of-fact way which it 15 treated, : 

otal absence of heroics. = 
Ше we have already indicated, the su 
sculpture аге both less numerous d - 
interesting than usual. The numbers quu 
been affixed to the works, but the pr 11055 
ones could mostly be identined with e 
in the catalogue. Among the larger 
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consisting of groups of figures is M. Maillard's | works that are really sculpturesque is a beautiful 


" Monument to the Memory of Breton Soldiers 
and Sailors," belonging to the town of Brest ; 
it is like a good many other works of the 
kind—men fighting and dying and a winged 
figure encouraging them. М. Desca's rather 
theatrical group of Christ, Pilate, a Roman 
soldier, and a Jewish rioter, is amore pictorial 
than sculptural conception. M. Hugues's 
fountain group, “ Amphitrite,’ was only in 
Process of being erected at the time of our 
visit; everything is backward this year. 
Among other prominent works are M. 
Greber's * Mort du Chef," two nude figures, 
one supporting the other who has been 
wounded; М. Breitel's monument to Dr. 
Rochard, a column with an early French 
capital carrying a portrait bust, while a draped 
figure of a woman (bronze) stands by—rather a 
commonplace work ; and a monument by M. 
L'Hoest consisting of a stele with figures on 
each side of it representing“ Souvenir and 
“Meditation” ; this is a fine work of its class. 
Among works other than monumental M. 
Vassclot exhibits a very beautiful one “ La 
Purété au-dessus des Vices”; “ Purété ” is 
represented by a nude figure holding up a 
gilded lily; the face, which has much indivi- 
dual character, is exactly suited to the proposed 
subject, and is a fine piece of sculptured ex- 
Pression ; the “ Vices” are symbolised by the 
figures in a bronze bas-relief around the base 
of the work. M. Coutheillas has a new 
idea for sculpture in illustrating the fable 
of “The Oak and the Reed" by two 
symbolical figures, but,as might be expected, 
It is too violent in action for sculpture. 
Mdlle. Diéterle exhibits a figure of “ А Sower,” 


ш like Millet's well-known figure‏ ا 
putinto plaster ; it looks sculpturesque enough, Bl cede‏ 
though, which cannot be said for M. jean appear wide and inviting,‏ 
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THE BUILDER. 493 
sion in a fitting and noble form. Their deeply- 
recessed arches are strongly effective in light 
and shade, the portals themselves, with their 
widely-splayed jambs, seem to invite the 
whole multitude of men outside to 
enter, while the display of sculptural 
enrichment, for which they are made the 
opportunity, gives them a significance and in- 
terest above every other part of the structure 
In other countries Gothic buildings too often 
miss this effect. In our own case we had begun 
well with the early Norman western front of 
Lincoln Cathedral, which embodies the grand- 
est conception of a Romanesque facade in 
Europe. The idea of Lincoln was repeated on 
a smaller scale at Tewkesbury, and adopted in 
the early pointed west front of Peterborough, 
but the bold scheme of recessing was allowed 
to drop, and the majority of English Gothic 
facades, as for example Salisbury and Ripon, 
are flat and poor in effect, with small doorways 
that hardly tell as elements in the architectural 
composition. The display of sculpture on these 
facades is as a rule insignificant. That this 
was not due to want of capacity in our medi- 
zeval sculptors, is proved by our unrivalled series 
of sepulchral effigies so abundant in country 
churches as well as in the greater edifices, 
which in their general style and their execution 
surpass anything of the kind to be seen in other 
lands. Our decorative sculpture on exteriors, 
however, partly perhaps owing to climate, 
never developed to the same extent as in 
France. Our chief effort, the western front of 
Wells, is hardly monumental in character, and 
looks too much like an enlarged screen or 
reredos with figures disposed about it in 
niches. It is not, like the great French 
facades, the imposing outward expression of 
the character and structure of the building of 
which it forms the frontispiece. 

The subject of this paper is the relation of 
French Gothic sculpture to the structure it 
adorned, rather than its characteristics from 
the purely sculptural point of view, The 
artistic merit of the pieces as studies of the 
figure and drapery, their expression in gesture 
and countenance, the facility and finish of the 
execution, can be judged of by the specimens 
shown in the illustrations, and it should be 
understood that the work is not what we should 
call in the present day mere mason’s carving, 
only made to look suitable for its place at a 
distance. It possesses in large measure this 
suitability, this decorative effectiveness, but over 
and above this there are fine artistic qualities in 
the works. The figures are well-proportioned, 
elastic, and graceful, the draperies are simply 
and nobly cast, and Viollet le Duc is right in 
claiming for some of the finer single figures at 
Reims or Amiens a place beside masterpieces 
of the Greek chisel. The central figure of the 
three shown in pl. vi. is specially singled out 
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recumbent female figure in marble by М. 
Varenne,“ La Fin d'un Rêve "—a good example 
of the poetry of sculpture, unfortunately less 
illustrated this year than we usually find it at 
the Salon. 


РЕН by the author of the Dictionnaire for compari- 
BOXGROVE PRIORY. son with the statue of Mausolus in the 


British Museum, In their expression of ten- 
der, but fresh and unaffected, sentiment the 
works of the best period possess an ineffable 
charm. Later on a certain mannered grace 
and a sentimental, almost simpering, amiability 
characterise Gothic sculptured figures, but 
these symptoms of the decline are nowhere 
yet apparent in the noble compositions of 
the twelfth and first half of the thir- 
teenth centuries, such as the western 
portals of Chartres, Amiens, and Reims, and 
the northern façade of the last-named 
cathedral. The well-known Mary oí the 

Visitation, from the central portal at Reims 
(pl. vii. is pre-eminent for its classic dignity 
and repose. The amplitude of the modelling 
is quite Greek in feeling, but the sculptor can 
hardly have seen any antique sculpture better 
than a Roman sarcophagus. 

„The merit of the artistic achievement in- 
volved comes into view when we compare in 
point of date this French Gothic sculpture with 
the more famous productions of the schools 
of Italy. The western portals at Chartres 


IN further illustration of the description of 
Boxgrove Priory in the Builder of April 7, we 
give a view of the interior of the presbytery 
looking across it from the altar platform at the 
east end of the south aisle. The extensive use 
which has been made of Purbeck marble in 
the columns, both small and large, of the nave 
arcade is shown, and the curious “ straight- 
sided ” arches in the clearstory. On the left 
the angle of the Dela Warr chantry appears, 
and between the columns on the opposite side 
is one of the two Perpendicular windows 
inserted in the north aisle on either side of the 
vestry. The illustrations already given show 
the Norman work of the nave, the Transitional 
work of its western portion, and the junction 
between it and the Early English work east of 
the crossing. The present view completes the 
series with the Early English work of the 
presbytery. 

— — — 


FRENCH GOTHIC SCULPTURE.“ 
IN all the controversies about the respective 


merits of French Gothic and that of our own 
country it is generally admitted that the 
French builders excelled in the treatment of 
the entrance end of their churches. In the 
natural fitness of things, this should present at 
a distance a conspicuous and imposing effect, 
while ona nearer view the actual portals should 
To this general 


Boucher's unfortunate treatment of “ Summer | idea the French architects of the twelfth and 


In a realistic clay group of a peasant woman 
and child sitting at the door of their cottage, 
and the husband looking out of the window : 


| thirteenth centuries gave architectural expres- 


an utter misuse of the art of sculpture. Among Brown. 


* An address delivered before the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Society, March 14, 1900, by Professor Baldwin 


(pl. ii.) are clearly contemporary with the 
lower part of the towers, which, belonging as 
they do to the earlier church burnt down in 
1195, were in active progress iu the middle ot 
the twelfth century. How long before 1150 
the sculpture may date is a matter of con- 
troversy, but Dr. Море, who has published an 
elaborate study of it,* is inclined to place it 
about 1130-40. There are other portals of 
twelfth-century work, and the great com- 
positions at Amiens and Reims bclong to the 


* “Die Anfinge des monumentalen 5:11е5 im Мі. 
telalter.” Strasburg. 1894. 
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early and middle part of the thirteenth. Duri 
3 ‹ . During| volts, where they clust i | 
ате B n MMC m. S ias E impossible W ons el ce 2: gods ture n the pied i eg of the 
, best works, the reliefs by | while he might from hi tandpoi у can be understood 
Benedetto Antelami at Parm: 1 gh із own standpoint have from the general derati 
a, of the end of objected to his beautiful statues being distri чаа шешу 
the twelfth century, are achievements of a | buted i шеш ‘statues being distr duced: Баг схрапав i 
uted in the upper stages of the buildi h i xpianauons ор оиз hate 
very humble order. The revival in Italian | their details cann ing, Where Been, EYEN, Some waters Yen taking re 
А ‚теч! ot be seen by the spectator on fin “that " By B ECEE 
рішіс ал dass oot, begin ВЮ ће tif | excellent accice of detalled photographs which | g& convention is simply due to thee 
: series of detaile otographs which i "Тезей 
time, and all through the fourteenth it was] have been taken of s bui ee a кепе oi араса. Ta: architectural dimen- 
А 1 Y ldings, notably of | sions of th 
practically confined to decorative reliefs, Reims, that the aalonishin el CCC E 
in the best of which it is difficult not siveness as well as beaut Sn the i ) 
: f some | figures, which f 
to see, with М. Marcel Reymond, the of "these upper 6 yt е heads о Б , which from the neck downwards аге 
: : і per figures can be understood and | highly co tionali 
influence of the earlier Gothic sculpture of | appreciated. There is a series of ki ерси qu E Sonras Detect 
: H . . * n S at the a 1 M . 
АБ It was not till the beginning of the] Reims where the faces аге full of аа uted ага rare ion, it ty af be 
eenth century that the statue in the round A youthful David and a Christ as pilgrim, on heads is almost startling The el irent: 
a a o ren gd Ше fe a Larter the уе Шо, at Reims at the level of the | scribed contours havea technical ran Pad 
: France, the other hand, the | great rose window, may be singled out as of | of th i i behi 
carvers of Reims in the thirteenth century had | special interest (pl. viii.), but few Sho enter the | it is res oí pui block of pus 5. 
enriched the exterior of their church with no building have any idea even of the existence] in plan but set in the wall with the са 
of figures of the kind. outwards. The figure, therefore, lies all within 


- The architectural influence is supreme also | the two planes of the faces of the block that 


very small, The western portals alone have|action. These are never allowed, however, to | cha . i i 
710, "The күл: at Heidi ja 2 400. in 2 , ; racter. It may Бе noted that this remains 


three porches, some of the reliefs in which| Annunciation, Visitation, and Presentation of | with dowels. i 
vie in their exquisite grace with the work of | the Child; the figures turn two and two figures in V 1 
Andrea Pisano at Forence, number 120. 
Regarding this display of sculpture from the | pillar- like simplicity of the forms is not dis- 
point of view of its relation to the architecture, turbed. At Reims the northern jamb of the | Chartres showing masons at work, and we see 
we note that the designer had to deal with the| central portal exhibits a group of four, Joseph, | that while some are shaping the stones for the 
same fundamental problems of decorative art | Mary, Simeon, and Anna, that is treated with| piers or vaulting ribs, others have in hand 
> sculptured figures of kings in high relief on 
is concerned with a cathedral ог a fibula. The] This subservience of the figure sculpture to wet pillar-like blocks GE atone evidently for 
selection of the enrichment, its amount and its | its architectural setting is most marked in the | 
lacing, are all matters in which the procedure | case of the earliest and most interesting of the 
d | sculptured facades, that at the western front of | was actually carved in sifu. The report of a 
instruction for the worker of to-day. The Chartres. Whether this dates а little before or | technical commission appointed in 1843 to 
a little after the middle of the twelfth century examine into the condition of the portal ot the 
south transept at Amiens (that of the Vier ge 


The conception at Amiens (pl. i.) is based_on | coptousness and animation of the work, which, | representations in the archivolts are each cut 
the text about the household of Godin spite of obvious conventions, exhibits in] in a block of about a cubic metre in bulk, and 
being built upon the foundation of the] parts a curious naturalism, as well as much | “all the details, even those that are most de- 
apostles and prophets, Christ jesus Himself | freshness of feeling, are quite in the temper of tached, have been taken in the same stone of 
being the chief corner-stone. The well-known the coming age. The life-like and spirited which they are still integral parts. Ina paper 
figure of Christ on the frumeat that divides the heads of the figures on the jambs, together | on this very question, M. Enlart stated some 
central doorway is flanked by six Apostles on with some of the smaller figures in the archi-|time ago that both methods, of sculpturing 
either side, beyond whom are two major pro- volts and the right-hand tympanum, are most | avant posc or in situ, were in use in the Gothic 
phets, while the minor prophets stand in a line | fascinating in their naivcié and force. One of | period. MM. Jourdain and Duval, in their 
on the face of the buttresses between the doors | the illustrations (pl. iv.) shows the "Visitation" | analysis of the Amiens portals in the eleventh 
all across the front. These colossal forms, | from the tympanum, and one of the “ Elders of | volume of the Bulletin Monumental, state their 
some finely characterised, are highly appro- Mypse , conviction that the quatrefoils on the plinth of 
riate as guardians of the sacred house. Тһе | mate realisation in the group, and the details | the western porches were sculptured by the 
„the minor prophet at the north | and the drapery in the Elder,“ are evidence | first method, which, if a fact, is a little sur- 
corner of the central] porch, seen high up on ot the life that was in the work. How expres- 
the left in the illustration, 1S warmly praised sive is the difference in the treatment of the] To return to the Chartres statues, the ques- 
by Ruskin in his „Bible of Amiens. The | hair in Elizabeth and the crowned Mary! How | tion of chief interest about them concerns their 
crowning work of the administration of Christ, | studied the folds of the dress and mantle of | position. How did such figures ever come to 
the Last Judgment, 18 displayed in the tym-|the male figure, reminding us as they do of а | Бе placed as we find them? They аге sit 
anum, and the same theme runs through piece of antique Greek sculpture! Some of 
Euch of the statuary of the archivolts over- the signs of the zodiac in the archivolts are the columns, with nothing under their feet but 
head. The quatrefoils on the plinth below the | rendered with more spirit than in any other of | а slight conical projection from the shaft, and 
colossal figures have relation to these, and the abundant reproductions of the theme, and | they clearly seem to offend against that very 
admirable powers of invention are shown 1n | the „ l > salutary and generally observed rule, that the 
the representations of scenes or ideas out of | Sciences in the right-hand archivolts. sculptured human figure should not be placed 
the writings of the prophets. It is instructive to compare the “ Visitation ” |in a position glaringly impossible to a г 
Whether or not the actual carver was ге-| оп the western front, of the twelfth century, | personage. Yet this somewhat forced and 
sponsible here for the designs, they exhibit an | with the treatment of the same theme in the | awkward arrangement, seen for the ficst time 
cquaintance W! h the Vulgate text of the | later lateral porches of the end of the thirteenth. here at Chartres, is almost universal in later 
к пог prophets that puts the biblical know- Pl. iv. shows the two side by side. In the] work, and the numerous iron stanchions, which 
ledge ot most moderns to shame. Another | later group (the one to the left), the two faces | have had to be added at Reims and else- 
xample of suitability of motive 1S to be notcd | are almost exactly the same, the actions are| where to sustain the figures, show that the 
$ ; ere the gracefully-designed pin- | without significance, and the drapery is all] absence of support beneath isa technical, a$ 
unt the piers from which the worked into weak flowing curves, reminding well as artistic, solecism. This leads to the 
buttresses start are worked into the form | us of the flourishes of the caligraphist. This | inquiry into the reason and the provenance of 


fly tabernacles, in each of which stands a noble | is the merely conventional grace in which later | this system of placing the figures, and Dr. 
A el with outspread Wings. One of these | Gothic sculpture lost itself. Voge has devoted а good part of his interest- 
5 is shown in pl. v. This idea of a com-] A good deal of the interest of the early] ing, but not always quite convincing, book to 


angels: celestial guardians of the shrine, newly | work at Chartres (pl. iii. resides in its con- working out a theory of a derivation from the 


e their perches from the upper air, is a 
highly poetic and effective one. | " tured fagades of the High Gothic period, it | Gilles and St. Trophime at Arles. The latter 
It is significant of the over-mastering position | suggests questions about the source and mean- | portal is represented in pl. ii. In these, 
held at the time by architecture that the ing of the decorative scheme it was the first] classical influences аге so strong that a range 
€ resque elements In all this work are kept | to establish as classical. It will be noticed | of free standing columns like those of an 
in sever subordination to the decorative how the designer has given value in his com- antique portico, OF like the atrium columns 
IE rom the point of view of the position to the central portal by diminishing | of the Early Christian basilica, crosses in 
presentations are too abundant, | the number of its horizontal divisions as com- front of the wall flanking the doorway, 
d therefore crowded. He would in the pared with the sides. The tympanum has two | while іп recesses on the wall stand full- 
an ats of his own art have chosen fewer instead of three of these, and the figures in the | length figures of saints in relief. Dr. 
intere s and displayed them with more ampli- | jambs have more length because the canopies | Voge, who finds affinities in style : 
motive m would hardly have] sven over the figures in the side portals are| ment between the sculpture at 


tude and freedo af hi in th i itted i : ; ; haíts on 
elected to dispose of his figures in the archi- omitted in the central one. One curious | that at Chartres, thinks that the 5 


ventions. As the prototype of the great sculp- | sculptured portals of Provence, such as St. 
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| Mural Decoration for All Saints’ Church, South Acton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fournal contains an essay on the 
Decoration of St. Paul’s by Miss Minna Gray, 
which is in fact really a kind of counterblast 
to the criticisms which have been made on the 
work that has been done there. Much of this 
was no doubt captious and exaggerated, but 
cult to see, but it may be due to the desire to| we fear that Miss Gray does not understand 
bring the figures out into fullest prominence. | the real ground of objection, from an archi- 
Dr. Vóge's demonstration of the debt of|tectural point of view, to some of the work 
Chartres to Provence may not be wholly satis- | done at St. Paul's and some of what is further 
factory, but it deserves notice as a painstaking |threatened. In fact; the article is simply a 
effort to account for a very curious artistic | panegyric. It derives some value from the 
phenomenon, which has given rise to consider- | beautiful illustrative sketches by the late Miss 
able comment. The system of placing the| Edith James. James Maris is the subject of 
figures, whencesoever it was derived, is open | ап article, and Mr. Baldry writes a short article 
to grave objections, and suitable as is the|on “The Pictorial Possibilities of the Stage,” 
general motive of the saintly forms Jining the| which is really a disquisition on the “ Mid- 
portals, the scheme by which it is carried out | summer Night's Dream" scenery at Нег 
is certainly unsculpturesque, and may be taken | Majesty's Theatre. f . 
as an additional proof of the predominance at| The Easter Art Annual, published in con- 
the time of the mistress art of architecture. | nexion with the Art Journal, is devoted to the 
The achievements of the French Gothic carvers | consideration and illustration of “ The Decora- 
are, as a whole, of splendid artistic value, and | tive Art of Burne-Jones,” a fascinating subject 
offer examples of decorative treatment on а | enough ; but we wish that, as far as the literary 
monumental scale of the highest interest. The | portion of the work is concerned, it had been 
errors of judgment that can be detected іп | treated with more critical discrimination. To 
their work may also be instructive to the | зау that Burne-Jones's decorative treatment of 
modern designer, ˆ | the human form enables his work “ to hold its 

place unrivalled in the whole range of art since 


idle the world began ” is absurd exaggeration. Не 


MURAL DECORATION, ALL SAINTS, | treated decoratively one particular ideal of the 
SOUTH ACTON | | human figure which never varied in character 


and expression, or rather which was destitute of 
THIS із a continuation of the decoration for | expression, and which was often weakly drawn 
this church, designed by Mr. Oswald Fleuss, of | and wrongly proportioned. His decorative works 
Which we gave two other bays in our issue of | are beautiful in spiteof these serious weaknesses, 
April 7, but it is useless to ignore their shortcomings. 
— — чатан On the рас of me very page rings Lis 
| words above quoted occur is a sketch of a 
COMPETITIONS. figure of a knight (fig. 57) which is more than 
_ ALMSHOUSES, Рорвкү.--Іп a local competi- eleven heads high, and ridiculously weak in 
tion for designs for the six almshouses to Бе | attitude and physique—a knight who would 
erected at Pudsey with the money of th | never һауе had the capability to do a feat of 
Thomas and Sarah Lund Charity, the fir- arms. The fact is, Burne-Jones’s genius was 
Premium of 15/. has been won by МІ. C. ©. | essentially of a feminine cast, and he failed 
Nelson, Leeds and Pudsey, and the second, of | always where force and vigour were required. 
1. 10s, by Mr. E. Р. Peterson, Bradford and | Many of the designs illustrated are however 
Pudsey. Тһе houses will be erected іп very beautiful іп a monotonous way of their 
Cemetery-road, Pudsey. own, and are truly decorative in the sense that 
— Burne-Jones always studied beauty and balance 
| of line in his designs. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. | The Architectural Revicw (Boston), Vol. VII., 
~The monthly meeting was held at the Carpenters’ | No. 31, contains an article by M. Jean Schopfer 
all on Saturday, April 7, when, in the absence of 
the President, Professor T. Roger Smith, F. R. I. B. A., 
. J. Clark, Vice-President, Tunbridge Wells, 
Occupied the chair. Included in the business of the 


on “American Architecture from a Foreign 
oe was the selection of a badge to be worn by 


the jambs of our Gothic portals are these same 
classical columns now placed against and 
touching the wall, while the figures correspond 
to those in the recesses, but have moved from 
their niches behind the columns to a position 
in front of them, where they have attached 
themselves in a suspended attitude to the 
shafts. The reason for this last change is diffi- 


Point of View,” which is of some interest. 
Among the things which astonish the foreign 
the bug when visiting works of interest. After 
¢ business of the meeting had been concluded, a 


critic are two especially ; the inflammable 
character of the private houses, “which seem 
Paper by Mr. W. F. Sweett, of Battersea, was read 
d Air-Tight Case Making," and demonstrated by 
wings with details of various cases, together 
specimens of joints, bars, tools, planes, &c. 


Ву Mr. Oswald Fleuss. 


as though prepared on purpose for fires," and 
the habit of building even the finest and 
most costly houses, the abodes of millionaires, 
up to the edge of the street pavement. “Not 
one of the kings of finance, petroleum, or 
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railroads possesses the smallest bit of a garden 
adjoining his city house. 
noises of the street, like the most needy of his 
fellow citizens." This is a point in New York 
City architecture that we have not 
commented on before. 
issue are entirely devoted to drawings of >. „пе 
of the buildings of the Pan-American Exhib tion 
at Buffalo, by Messrs. Peabody & Ste..us. 
These appear to be very rich and yet refined 
specimens of design for temporary exhibition 


buildings. 


He lives in the 


scen 
The plates of this 


The Berliner Architcktur-Welt contains a 


number of illustrations of the painted wall 
decoration in one of the rooms in the German 
building at the Paris Exhibition, designed by 
Herr Bernard Schnaede, of Berlin. 
these are not what English artists would alto- 
gether sympathise with, there is a great deal of 
vigour and invention in them. The number 
contains views and plans of the new Royal 
Stables building at Berlin, of which Herr Ihne 
is the architect. 
structure, but of good proportions and appear- 
ance, and contains some effective decorative 
sculpture in the large niches in the rusticated 
ground story in each wing. Unfortunately, the 
plan shows that neither the projection of the 
principal facade, nor the blank walls and 
sculptured niches just mentioned, have any 
relation whatever to the plan. 


Although 


It is an ordinary “ classic " 


The Antiquary continues “Quarterly Notes 


on Roman Britain” by Mr. Haverfield, and 
“ Curiosities of and in our Ancient Churches 
by Mr. Feasey. Under the heading “England's 
Oldest Handicrafts " Miss Robson writes of the 
„Makers of Weapons.” | 


The Artist calls attention to a remarkable 
work by M. Lambeaux, sculptor, of. Antwerp, 


a gigantic alto-relief crowded with figures 


emblematical of the Human Passions, It is 
said to have produced a great sensation, and is 
apparently being taken on a European tour ; 
but though the illustrations given of portions 
of it are striking enough, we аге rather inclined 
to think that it is one of those pieces of sculp- 
ture which appeal to the public rather on 
account of its meaning and suggestion than on 
account of its artistic execution ; it seems to us 
rather rough work, though with an important 
idea underlying it. 

The Studio contains an article on“ Sugges- 
tions for the Improvement of Sporting Cups 
and Trophies," a sphere of art (? in which 
improvement is certainly urgently required, 
but is it any use to try at it before we have 
improved the taste of sporting men, who of all 
classes of the community have perhaps the 
worst taste in art? Mr. Ashbee's designs, more- 
over, are not successful, because they do not 
suggest sporting subjects, and are much more 
like church plate; Mr. Reynolds-Stephens's 
"Sketch Model for a Yachting Trophy " is 
more to the purpose; his Yachting Cup fails 
from a want of certainty and definiteness of 
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form. The same issue includes a number of 
designs for the decoration of a bedroom, by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn; these are interesting, 
though we do not like the metal-work ; it is, 
however, in the new taste, which is for all 
kinds of formless twists and twirls into which 
there goes little that deserves the name of 
design. | 

The Nineteenth Century contains an article 
by Signor Giacomo Boni on “ Excavations in 
the Roman Forum,” from which a good deal 
of information can be extracted, but which is 
unfortunately written in a very rambling and 
confused (or confusing) manner. 

The Contemporary contains a truly beautiful 
and thoughtful article by “ Vernon Lee under 
the title “The Art and the Country; Tuscan 
Notes”; the main point of which is that the 
art of a special time and country is not to be 
fully understood without knowing the country 
itself —the character of the landscape, the 
feel of the air even. Having started on this 
basis, Vernon Lee proceeds to many interest- 
ing critical remarks in detail on the quality 
of Tuscan architecture and sculpture. Even if 
the reader does not agree with it all, the whole 
article is worth reading, as the expression of a 
rare intellectual perception, in an admirable 
literary style. | | 

Scribner contains a very well written article 
signed Ida M. Tarbell,” on “The Charm of 
Paris.” The writer recognises the fact that 
much of interest has been destroyed in Paris 
in the course of recent improvements, and 
speaks with feeling of the attachment of 
old residents to their old quarters. On the 
other hand, much of the attraction of Paris “is 
due to perfection of municipal housekeeping. 
Paris is not run in the interests of a political 
party, and as a consequence she can have 
clean streets, good lighting, good drainage, 
and plenty of water.” The author 18 cer- 
tainly mistaken, however, in the latter point; 
Paris has not, and never has had, an 
abundant supply of water; that has been 
the constantly recurring difficulty. Mr. Brow- 
nell’s article on aa Ruskin ” should be read 
by some of the infatuated English worshippers 
of this sham prophet. “ Complete surrender 
to emotion, which is, of course, the source of 
whim and fanaticism, has resulted, in 
Ruskin’s case, in a body of criticism most of 
which is never seen by competent critics with- 
out either exasperation or contempt.” That is 
the plain truth, and some day people in Eng- 
land will find it out. Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
writing under the heading “Тһе Field of 
Art," is equally trenchant and contemptuous ; 
we may quote his concluding words :— 


„When a man who is by nature at once a poet 
and a thinker, a man so removed above the ordinary 
vices and foibles of humanity that he might be con- 
sidered as by nature а recluse and an ascetic, al- 
though living among men—when such a man, having 
abundant means at his disposal and using them with 
the utmost intelligence and liberality, purchasing 
works of art in many departments with an enthusi- 
astic love for what he buys and a perfect 
willingness to share it with his friends and 
with the world—when such a man devotes, as 
he says, ten years to be able to teach the 
truth about fine art to the world, and is able 
as the result of all this to give only bold assertion 
where no assertion is possible, and the declaration 
as fact of what was never anything but whim— 
then, indeed, the world has reason to regret that 

ohn Ruskin ever saw or thought of a work of fine 
art in his life. If he had remained a writer on 
morals and on sociology, he might have made strange 
remarks upon fine art and have done no harm ; but 
the mischief his works have wrought in keeping a 
whole world of diligent readers out of touch with 
that other world of art producers, old and new, is 
apparently an irreparable mischief." 


The Century gives an engraving by Mr. Cole 
from Constable's “Тһе Thames," but the style 
of engraving hardly suits a picture with so much 
gmall detail in it. We have an article by Mr. 
W. A. Coffin on the work of Mr. French, the 
author of the equestrian statue of Washington 
presented to France by American women. A 
finer work, among those illustrated, is the 
subject from the Milmore Memorial“ Death 
staying the Hand of the Young Sculptor.” 
Mr. Barnard contributes an article on “ The 
Industrial Revolution of the Power Tool.” 

The Revue Générale contains an article on 
the excavations at Priene, by M. Alphonse 

h. 
Rerne Ruskin Union Fournal, No. t, is one of 
the symbols of the childish worship of Ruskin, 
which seems to have received a fresh impulse 
by the event of his decease. Judging from the 


utter literary weakness of the first number, we 
should think it likely to be also the last. 

Knowledge contains an article by Mr. Gren- 
ville A. J. Cole, “ Across the Downs," consisting 
of some comments on the geological character 
and the history of chalk uplands of England; 
and an article on “ Earthquake Sounds" by 
Mr. C. Davison, who has made earthquake 
phenomena his special study. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains, under the 
heading Capitals of Greater Britain," an 
illustrated article on Kingston Jamaica, also a 
well-written article on the Paris Exhibition. 

The Home Counties Magazine contains an 
article by Mr. Edwin Freshfield, Notes on 
Church Plate in the Diocese of London," which 
is to be continued, and an article on “ Kew its 
Palaces and Associations," written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Leonard Summers. 

The Essex Review (quarterly) contains an 
illustrated article on Essex brasses. 

The Architects’ and Builders Magazine (New 
York) has an article with illustrations of a new 
idea in church building, for hot countries. 
This is a church with a roof auditorium with 
a tent covering, for use during the summer 
months, It is дес by Messrs. L. В. Valk 
& Son, architects, of Brooklyn and Los Angeles. 
A clergyman in Brooklyn, we are told, has 
adopted the idea. 

The Engineering Magazine contains articles 
on the Jungfrau electric railway and on the 
Cape to Cairo railway ; and also an article by 
Mr. G. A. Burt on the Isthmian Canal projects, 
a comparison between the Nicaragua and 
Panama schemes, summing up in favour of the 
latter. One never knows, however, what 
engineering, or contracting, or political inte- 
rests are involved in expressions of Opinion on 
this subject. 

Feilden’s Magazine continues the subjects of 
“Modern Appliances in Gas Manufacture,” 
“ The Great Central Railway,” and * Pneumatic 
Tools and Appliances.” 

The Quarry contains an article on “The 
Kilsythe Whinstone Quarries.” 

We have received also the Gentleman's 
Magazine, the Genealogical Magazine, and the 
English Illustrated Magazine. 


= 
WARMING AND VENTILATION.* 


I HAVE the honour to-night, at the request of 
your Secretaries, to read before you a paper on 
“ Warming and Ventilation —a subject so vast 
that it will be impossible to do anything but 
touch the fringe thereof, but at the same time 
one that always has given, and always will 
give, rise to discussion, owing to the extremely 
divergent views held by the many scientists 
and specialists with regard to the best means 
of procuring efficient results. But however 
this may be, it is not difficult to agree upon 
the definition of good ventilation as the effi- 
cient, constant, and uniform change of air 
without draughts, by which pure air is sub- 
stituted for foul, and good warming as the 
efficient, constant, and uniform maintenance of 
temperature, whatever may be the temperature 
of the atmosphere. i 

I have divided my paper into three parts :— 
I. General. 2. Mechanical and natural venti- 
lation. 3. Special ventilation and warming as 
applied to various classes of buildings. 

I. General.—It is impossible to understand 
the principle of ventilation without considering 
the composition of air, and the changes and 
movements that take place in the same under 
varying conditions. It is not my intention to 
show any of those weird and comic pictures 
which ventilating experts (and they are legion) 
give in their books of the passage of air 
through rooms, and of the effect of breathing 
and the consumption of gas on the air of rooms, 
but I will endeavour to explain the effects by 
words. 

The principal constituents of pure atmo- 
sphere аге аз follows:— Oxygen, 2093; 
nitrogen, 78°19 ; Carbonic acid gas, ‘04; water 
vapour, 84. Traces of ammonia, nitric and 
other acids, and organic matter in suspension, 
are to be found, but for our purpose they may 
be ignored. The nitrogen plays a neutral part, 
and is of little value either way for good or 
evil, and its principal work appears to be to 
dilute the oxygen. 

Airis nota chemical compound, but only a 
mechanical mixture, and its weight is about 
xogth of that of water. Carbonic acid gas, 
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which is the chief impurity, is about half as 
heavy again as air, bat by the law of diffusion 
of gases it is equally diffused throughout the 
atmosphere. 

It is often roughly said that when we breathe 
we take in oxygen and breathe out carbonic 
acid gas, but more truly we may say that the 
exhaled air contains 100 times as much car- 
bonic acid gas as the fresh air we breathe in. 
As it is exhaled at a temperature of about 98 
deg. it rises upward, and if it can be carried 
off before it cools and falls, or by diffusion gets 
mixed with the general atmosphere of the 
room, the air in the room will not retain more 
than its normal proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
And wherever you find excess of carbonic acid 
you are almost sure to find organic matter in 
suspension and excess of vapour. It must also 
be remembered that ventilation which has 
proved efficient during the day may be greatly 
lacking when the lights are turned on, because 
each ordinary gas jet with its sulphurous fumes 
vitiates the air to the extent of three or four per- 
sons. We may therefore sum up by saying that 
efficient ventilation has to remove the various 
impurities which come into the air, and to 
supply fresh air to take the place of the foul, to 
the extent of between 2,000 to 3,000 cubic ft. 
per hour for each person, which is the amount 
required by a person in full health. — 

'The question of warming naturally goes with 
that of ventilation, in that one is generally the 
assistant of the other. In considering this 
question of warming, the most important factor 
regulating the same is the difference in tem- 
perature between the indoor and outdoor air. 
Air is practically a non-conductor of heat, and 
radiant heat passes through the air to objects 
in the room without appreciably warming the 
air itself. | 

The temperature of the human body is 
about 98 deg., and therefore the ultimate ob- 
ject of heating is the provision for the abstrac- 
tion of heat from the body without overtaxing 
physical capabilities. This dispersion of heat 
takes place eithet by radiation, by conduction to 
the air immediately in contact with body, or 
by evaporation of moisture. The material of 
the walls, the amount of window space, the 
climate and position all influence the loss of 
heat. Again, as ventilation causes a rapid 
change of air, this air has to be heated, so that 
the temperature of the room may be main- 
tained at an even temperature. Therefore, it 
ís necessary to calculate the units of heat re- 
quired where warming and ventilation are 
required to be perfect. 

Of course, the ordinary open fireplace is the 
one great source of warming, and is generally 
sufficient in a dwelling-house, but in large insti 
tutions and the like, this warming has to be 
supplemented by a complete system either by 
hot-air, or steam heating, or hot-water heating, 
on the low or high pressure systems. Where 
mechanical ventilation is in use, the warming 
and ventilation can be calculated and regulated 
to meet all conditions, and therein lies the 
great theoretical advantage of the system. 
Let us now consider how the results of good 
ventilation and warming may be effected. 

2. Good ventilation may be obtained by two 
very different systems :— 

(1.) Natural ventilation. 

(2.) Mechanical ventilation. 

Dealing with No. 1 first, I propose to further 
sub-divide this into zs 

(a) Automatic natural ventilation. 

(b) Assisted i an. 

By automatic natural ventilation ] mean the 
natural current of air through inlets and out- 
lets at will, dependent only on the number oí 
such inlets and outlets and the state of the 
wind and atmosphere. For instance, if you 
open a window, or a Tobin tube in a room, with 
an open fireplace, the ventilation which ensues 
goes on automatically, and is at most times 
efficient. ' 

By assisted natural ventilation, I mean the 
natural current of air through inlets and outlets, 
assisted perhaps by some mechanical means, 
though by no means “ mechanical ventila- 
tion.” For instance, a gas jet burning al the 
bottom of an exhaust air flue helps to induce 
the upward current of vitiated air; арап, 
small fans working near the ceiling level help 
to clear the room of smoke, where a plain 
grating would do the same at a slower ас 
Assisted natural ventilation is always require 
in rooms where smoking is indulged in to 
any extent, and in laundries or Do 
where excess of steam is generated; and the 
very best means is by fans acting in opposite 
gables where possible. 
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While upon this subject I might say that 
there is almost another subdivision of Inatural 
ventilation, viz., permanent ventilation. This 
may be obtained by use of fixed louvres of 
glass or slate or wood or other suitable mate- 
rial. І have never liked the use of louvres. 
In certain branches of Government buildings 
I know their use is inadmissible; but, if 
they are placed at an angle of 60 deg., with 
bird wire behind, I believe it is possible to 
make them secure against rain and birds, and 
at the same time provide a means of permanent 
ventilation to buildings where extensive venti- 
lation would be rejected either on the score of 


cost or efficiency. 


Mechanical Ventilation.— This can be carried 


out in two styles— 


(1) Plenum system, in which fresh air is 


forced in ; 


(2) Vacuum or extraction system, in which 


foul air is drawn out. 


By these systems of mechanical ventilation, 
air, after being purified, filtered, and warmed 
to required temperature, afterwards passes into 
the building. In theory it is excelleut, because 
by an elaborate system the air, after going 
through various processes, can be delivered 
into the building to any particular temperature, 
of any particular humidity, and of any par- 
ticular purity, without draught of any kind ; 
but in practice it is not all that can be desired. 
I am afraid that I am greatly prejudiced 
against it, because I have great faith in the 
open window in a temperate climate like this ; 
but under this system all windows must be 


fixed, as the opening of one would destroy the 
whole system. Then, again, the few examples 
of mechanical ventilation in this country are 
not altogether successful. The Houses of 
Parliament have always been a source of 
trouble; Pitman's School of Shorthand, to 
speak from the experience of the scholars, 
is anything but pleasant; and the same tale is 
told nearly everywhere in this country. Of 
course, in the United States there are many 
very successful examples, but there such sys- 
tems аге a necessity. On the Plenum system 
the air is driven by fans through inlets 
well distributed throughout the building, and 
carried off through the outlets provided at a 
rate calculated to provide the requisite amount 
of fresh air to each person who may be in the 
building. It is my fate to be about to carry 
out an example of this system in the first class 
Swimming bath of the public baths and wash- 
houses which are being erected for the Vestry 
of St. Pancras, and I propose to deal fully with 
this in the latter part of my paper. 

On the vacuum system the same effect is at- 
tained by the fresh air flowing in automatically 
lo replace the foul air drawn out by fans or 
other means at the outlets. 

Pinions are divided as to the better of these 
methods, but my advice is avoid both in this 
country unless circumstances compel. 

Most elaborate books and formulz are issued 

у Messrs. Key and the Sturtevant Company, 
amongst others, which give all possible in- 
formation of this part of the subject, and it 
ce these I must ask you to turn at your 

eisure as I must pass on to the second part of 
my paper, viz, the application of ventilation 
T warming to various classes of buildings. 

*€ Cannot do better than start at home, so I 
Vill begin with dwelling houses. 

3. Special Ventilation and Warming аз 
Applied to various classes of buildings. 


(a) Dwelling Houses, 


d The efficient ventilation of an ordinary 
welling house always appears to me to be an 
exceedingly difficult problem, owing in great 
Ду lo the facility with which the female sex 
ес, or imagine they detect, draughts even 
Where it is impossible for one to exist. The 
ШИ! housewife looks upon tobin tubes and 
Р er inlet ventilators as ап abomination 
cee for the one special purpose of causing 
raughts in the house. There are too many 
55 ple who forget that a little sensible ventila- 
i 9n in your house, especially in your bedroom, 
ч absolutely necessary for good health. 
^ OE that the many prejudices of people 
* er private houses can be overcome, some 
the following meansof ventilating a dwelling 
AI may be found effective. 
E E double hung sashes should be provided 
a deep inside bead on to the wood sill, so 
ma, by opening the bottom sash slightly air 
n be admitted into the rooms at a gentle 
е through the meeting rails of the sashes. 
8 Provides inlet ventilation to the rooms 
Without draughts, 
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and of zinc in preference to wood. 


the whole house. 


the evening. 


quired in such rooms. 


upward current in the air flue. 

I am strongly against the use of mica flap 
ventilators, which generally go wrong after a 
few weeks in spite of the manufacturers’ 
assurance that theirs is the only one in the 
market that never fails ; and while they are in 
workingorder they make an unpleasant sound. 

Ventilating cornices can be made a great 
ornamental feature of aroom, and at the same 
time provide an efficient means of ventilation ; 
but ample means should be left for cleaning 
inside of same atregular intervals, as otherwise 
they become dust and disease traps. 

Let us now consider specially the bedrooms 
of adwelling-house. How many there are in 
small houses without any provision for ventila- 
tion! And when one considers that an 
average room may be taken as about 1,500 
cubic feet, and that a person requires 16,000 
cubic feet of fresh air for an eight hours’ 
occupation of the room, it is not surprising 
that without means of ventilation the atmo- 
sphere of the bedroom is far from pleasant to 
anyone entering it before the windows are 
opened in the morning. I put it in this way 
because the occupant of the room gets used to 
it, and cannot notice it to the same extent ; and 
therein lies the danger, for he is breathing in 
vitiated air all the time without noticing it; 
by a little sensible ventilation the air could be 
purified. Every bedroom should, under all 
circumstances, have an open fireplace and at 
least one exhaust ventilator near the ceiling 
level, especially when one considers that at 
times it is necessary to use these rooms as sick- 
rooms. This leads me naturally to the next 
part of my subject, viz., that of hospitals. 


(6) Hospitals. 


That the ventilation and warming of a 
hospital should be as perfect as man can 
devise is obvious when we remember that the 
health of the patients depends so much on the 
regularity of the change and the equality of 
temperature of pure air. 

Mechanical ventilation as applied to hospitals 
in this country is a matter which commands 
little respect from me, and I do not intend to 
refer to it beyond calling attention to the one 
great example, viz., the General Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, and also to the projected new 
hospital at Belfast, which is to be built on 
entirely new principles, the development of 
which is awaited with great interest by all who 
are interested in my subject to-night. 

Mechanical ventilation is, I agree, right ; I 
would almost say a necessary evil, in such 
climates as those of Germany and the United 
States, where such extremes of temperature 
exist, but not in a temperate climate like our 
own, where it is possible to open the windows 
of a hospital ward over three hundred days in 
the year without discomfort or danger to the 
patients. 

Personally, I would suggest the following as 
the best means known to me of ventilating and 
warming a hospital ward :— 

The inlet ventilation should consist of a 
series of galvanised iron valvular gratings of 
size about I8 in. by 6 in., placed in openings in 
opposite external walls 3 in. above the floor 
level, one under each window, through which 
the air would pass over heated copper radiators 
before entering the ward. Supplementary to 
these, similar gratings should be placed beneath 


In addition, Tobin tubes either in the corner 
of the room or on the “ bracket” principle, 
capable of being regulated by a key, should be 
placed on external walls, if possible at the 
junction of the external wall with the internal 
wall in which the door of the room is situated. 
These tubes should be painted inside and out, 


The provision of warm air ventilating stoves 
adds greatly to the comfort of the room, and 
they are of special value in large halls where 
the warmed air rises from the stove through 


It should be remembered that in a dwell- 
ing house certain rooms are in constant use ; 
for instance, the dining-room, where in ordi- 
nary middle-class life the family have all their 
meals, smoke there, and sit and talk there in 
Special exhaust ventilation in 
addition to the open fireplace is certainly re- 


The exhaust ventilation in dwelling houses is 
primarily by means of the open fireplace, but 
this should be supplemented by means of ex- 
haust ventilators placed close to the ceiling 
level, leading direct into air shafts running up 
betweentwo smoke flues, whereby the gene- 
rated heat in the smoke flues induces a strong 
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each bed through which cold air can pass 
slowly into the ward. All these inlets for cold 
and warm air to be controlled by valves, and 
all the gratings in flanged frames and movable, 
so that the openings in the walls can be easily 
cleaned at regular intervals. The openings 
themselves should be lined with glazed bricks 
or tiles or rendered in cement to a perfectly 
smooth face. 

In addition, ventilating stoves of the type 
made by Messrs. Hendry & Pattisson, or 
Messrs. Shorland, should be placed in the centre 
of the ward with descending flues, the number 
of these stoves depending on the size of the 
ward. To these, fresh air is brought from the 
external wall on one side through glazed brick 
channel or glazed fireclay tubes in the floor to 
the air space of the stoves, where the air is 
warmed ‘before being admitted and diffused 
into the wards. This air supply is regulated 
by valves. These stoves should be cased in 
glazed faience work and make a picturesque 
addition to the ward. 

Again, the windows should be carried up so 
that the arch is 3 in. below ceiling level, this 
being the highest that is constructionally 
possible, and the upper portion should consist 
of hopper hung sash, with glazed w.i. cheeks 
on each side to prevent side draughts, these 
hoppers being hung at bottom to open inwards 
and regulated as to width of opening by 
gearing. 

Under normal conditions, by opening these 
hoppers on opposite sides of wards, one side 
will act as inlets, the other as outlets. The 
exhaust ventilation, in addition to the open 
windows and hoppers, is by means of the open 
fireplace, in all way3 a powerful exhaust and at 
the same time one that acts near the floor 
level where vitiated air often lurks. 

To supplement this, I should recommend the 
use of vertical shafts carried up at side of ward 
well above roof, and terminated with Boyles or 
other similar ventilator. These shafts should 
be at least 14 in. square inside, lined with 
glazed bricks with rounded angles, or trowelled 
to a perfectly smooth face with Keene’s or 
Robinson's cement, and the upward current of 


air should be assisted by means of a gas jet at 
foot of shaft, or, if money is no object, by a 


steam coil. 


Into these shafts there should be two louvred 


openings from ward, one 3 in. below ceiling 
level, and one 3 in. above floor level, of size 
about 18 in. by 14 in., the louvred gratings to 
the opening being so adjustable by means of 


brass actuating rod that the upper is closed 
when the lower is open, and vice versa. The 
object of this is, that it may be possible to 
regulate the exhaust ventilation, so that the 
vitiated air may be carried off either near the 
ceiling or near the floor at will, as it is found 
that foul air often lies stagnant near the floor 
level without rising. 

In addition to the open ventilating fireplace, 
the warming of the ward should be by means 
of radiators of a simple type, placed as before 
described, on the low-pressure system, easily 
contro'led so as to keep the ward at uniform 
temperature day and night. It is important 
that the system should extend to the annexes 
and administrative part, in order that the air 
being at the same temperature throughout, no 
draughts may occur when doors are opened 
into the ward. 

This finishes my descriplion of ventilating 
and warming hospitals, but before passing to 
the next part of my paper I wish to refer to a 
system of warming wards which is in use in 
the celebrated Eppendorf Hospital, Hamburg. 
This is etfected by means of a warmed floor. 
Steam heating pipes arc laid in channels about 
3in. wide beneath the floor, which is of 
terrazzo, and the air in the channels is thus 
thoroughly warmed, and communicates its 
heat to the ward floor. No air from the 
channel passes into the wards. Inthis way the 
tempcrature of the ward at and about the floor 
level is kept uniform. This is a very ingenious 
and clever arrangement, which I believe I am 
right in saying has not been put into practice 
in England on account of the excessive cost. 


(c) Schools. 


Where children are concerned it is most 
important that the ventilation should be perfect. 
In the case of schools a rare tussle has gone on 
between the exponents of mechanical and 
natural ventilation, but I hold that where 
natural ventilation has failed, it was becausethe 
outlets had been insufficient and ill-arranged. 
The air should be changed at least three times 
an hour, and the outlets should be properly 
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calculated to effect this. In the old days, schools 
were the most glaring cases of bad ventilation, 
but now, under the London School Board, the 
Education Department, and other Authorities, all 
this is changed. The minimum floor space 
and cubic space per pupil are settled, the form 
and shape of windows are defined, but what 
I should like to see is 2 definite proportion of 
outlet ventilation required for each pupil ; this 
should be between four and five square inches. 
At school, I feel sure, we most of us noticed 
the cold draughts which used to descend on our 
heads, This, I believe, is due toa great extent 
to the provision of ventilators about 6 ft. above 
the floor level. 1 always maintain that the best 
place for inlet ventilators is at or near the floor 
level. 


(d) Churches. 


It has always struck me that the ventilation 
of churches, judging by the results I know of, 
is little understood. I may be wrong—I hope I 
am, and that I shail learn better to-ni ght—but it 
has always been my fate to visit churches 
which were the most draughty places possible. 
My own view is that in designing the ventila- 
tion and warming of a church, the excessive 
amount of window space and cold stone is not 
properly taken into account. The substitution 
of radiators, recessed into the walls, for the open 
grating over a channel containing hot-water 
pipes running down the aisles, I look upon as 
the first change necessary, because there is a 
great deal of difference between a church and 
a greenhouse. 

The exhaust ventilation, which should be 
well distributed, should be led by tranks into 
central ventilating fléches constructed on 
proper scientific principles. Efficient exits 
should be provided for the foul air which 
accumulates in the open roofs of churches, so 
that it does not again descend on the heads 
of the congregation. The exhaust venti- 
lation should be so controlled that it is work- 
ing at its utmost during the evening service 
only, when the gas adds greatly to the amount 
of foul air generated in the building. 

The architect who designs churches should 
remember that efficient ventilation and warm- 
ing, which conduce to the comfort of the 
worshippers, are as important as the external 
and internal beauty of the church, a thing I 
fear that their artistic capabilities lead them to 
prefer to the mere scientific and somewhat 
prosaic nature of the subject of my paper this 
evening. 

(c) Theatres and Public-halls, 


At first sight it appears a somewhat rapid 
change from church to theatre, but though their 
objects are so different they have much in 
common, in that we have to deal in both cases 
with the assemblage of a large number of 
persons under the same roof for short periods 
only. In this case, however, we have to com- 
ply with the regulations of the London County 
Council. | 

Firstly, with regard to the warming. 

No fireplaces are allowed in any portion of 
the auditorium or stage. The warming in 
these places must be by hot air, or on the low- 
pressure hot-water circulation system (the high- 
pressure system with sealed pipes being inad- 
missible), and all the pipes must be of galvanised 
wrought iron. All pipes and radiators must be 
recessed where necessary in the walls, so as 
not to diminish the width of the gangways. 
On this point I would say that the recessing of 
this warming apparatus is very desirable, and 
can, by means of ornamental grilles, be made a 
part of the internal decoration of the theatre. 
The heating apparatus must be enclosed on all 
sides by brick walls at least 9 in. thick, and 
special attention given to the ventilation 
thereof. uU 

With regard to the ventilation, one is left 
more freedom, subject to the approval of the 
Council. A theatre, being a building where 
windows are almost an impossibility, lends 
itself naturally and scientifically to systems of 
mechanical ventilation. I have no hesitation in 
preferring the plenum systern. 

You will pardon me, I feel sure, if I refer to 
one of my own buildings which, though not 
exactly a theatre, is to be used as an entertain- 
ment hall 1 refer to the new first class 
swimming bath about to be erected for the St. 
Pancras Vestry at Kentish Town, which, during 
the winter months, will be used as a public 
hall, and will be warmed and ventilated on the 
plenum system. The cold air will enter in 
the basement and be driven bv powerful íans 
through steam cockles and through filtering 
and moistening apparatus and drawn through 


ducts placed beneath the floor of the dressing 
boxes or gangways of the bath. These ducts 
will be large enough for men to walk through. 
The fans will be driven by powerful electric 
motors. The warmed air will enter the bath 
through a large number of openings each about 
I2 in. square, placed under the seat of each 
dressing-box close to the floor level. The out- 
lets will be at the ceiling level, and thence 
through the roof, which will terminate at each 
end with fixed deal louvres. 


the condensation on the glass in the roof. In 
the case under consideration, a separate supple- 
mentary plenum is so arranged as to discharge, 
from openings in the lower curves of the roof, 
warm air which, rísing to the upper curves, 
where the glass is placed, will entirely prevent 
this condensation. 
fans to be used are those manufactured by 
Messrs. Davidson & Co., Limited, Belfast, 
whose fans, are, I believe, the very best on 


Saturday, April 7, to Lord Windsor's House at 
the corner of Park-street and Mount-street : 
(Mr. F. B. Wade, architect). | 


house generally suggests the problem of crowd- 
ing as much accommodation as possible on a 
limited site. 
house, however, Mr. Wade has produced a 
monumental type of gentleman’s residence, 
palatial both with regard to the spacing of the 
apartments and the decorative treatment of 
the greater part of the interior. 


ground floor, and is approached directly from 
n main entrance by a wide range of marble 
steps. 
vaulted ceiling which is left for future colour 
decoration. 
the design of the hall, carried out entirely of 
marble, which immediately denotes a sense of 
dignity and luxury. 
limited area, but a noticeable disregard for any 
usual methods of spacing a ground floor. The 
marble lining to the walls is from Lord Wind- 
sor's quarries at Penarth. 


hall, is panelled entirely with cedar wood ; the 


gestion of French feeling in the design. In 
direct communication with the morning room 


ployed in the design. 


basement have been perfectly studied. The 
kitchen, which is under the flat at the side of 
the house, is amply lit from the sides; the 
usual type of toplight is absent. A great 
part of the basement walls is lined with 
Dutch tiles with a green tile skirting and wood 
capping on the tiles about 7 ft. above the floor. 
Generally, the kitchen offices are well ap- 
pointed and the fittings are admirably adapted 
to their several uses. 

At the conclusion of the visit the President, 
Mr. Prynne, proposed a vote of thanks to Lord 
Windsor for allowing the members access to 
the house (which is now occupied), and to Mr. 
Wade for kindly arranging the visit and per- 
sonally attending to give any descriptions and 
explanations of the design which might be 
considered desirable. Mr. Cornish, the late 
clerk of works, was also present and assisted 
with useful particulars with regard to the con- 
struction of the building. 


The chief difficulty in the case of a bath is 


I may mention that the 


the market. They are now being used to —áá— 
ventilate the Law Courts of London—one of | 

the most sadly ventilated buildings I know of, | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
and are expected to remedy the present defects. PLASTERERS: 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS. 


THE fifth visit of the Session took place on 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING IN LONDON. 


THE first annual meeting of this Association 
was held at the St. Martins Town Hall, 
Charing Cross, W., on Wednesday. Mr. J. W. 
Sugden (President) occupied the chair, and a 
‘large number of members from London and 
the provinces were in attendance. 

Annual Report—The Secretary (Mr. Geo. 
Soall) presented the first annual report, in 
which the executive congratulated the members 
on the continued prosperity of the trade gene- 
rally. The Association, which was the outcome 
of the lock-out of the operatives in March, 
1899, was, the executive thought, an auspicious 
event, and this annual meeting was probably 
the first occasion upon which a representative 
body of master plasterers from all parts of the 
kingdom had assembled together. A need for 
the Association existed, so that matters con- 
nected with the trade should be dealt with by 
themselves, and a strongly federated union ol 
masters should get control of their trade and 
get the same properly recognised by archilects, 
‘builders, and the operatives. No master plas- 
terers were elected on the standing committee 
of the National Association of Master Builders 
(who dealt with the lock-out), bat their efforts 

by the National Association of 
Master Builders allowing them to elect three of 
their members to sit on the Conciliation board. 


Present-day planning for a modern London 


In the instance of Lord Windsor’s 


The hall occupies the main portion of the 


An arcade on each side supports a 


There is a breadth of treatment in 


There is no feeling of 


The morning room, on the west side of the 


panelling is elaborately moulded with a sug- 


is the “own room.” In it welfind panelling of 
Italian walnut. The change between the two 
woods of these respective rooms is very 
marked ; but though at times seen in con- 
junction with one another, in spite of the 
decided change of the colouring, there is a 
neutral blending of the two materials. 

The dining room is still unfinished, but we 
understand oak will be the chief material em- 


continued :— 

“Many notices for an advance of wages and 
alterations of working rules have been gen. 
some of which have been amicably settled while 
others are still in abeyance. Cordial кш 
between employers and operatives exist in = 
majority of towns where branches of our Associa 
tion are established. At Nottingham a e 
still in existence, owing to the action of the mane 
builders of that city engaging bricklayers to do the 
work of plasterers. A deputation from this 5. 
tion waited upon the Midland Centre of the Natio 
Building Trades Employers’ Federation with a НЕЯ 
of obtaining the assistance of that Association | 
bringing this dispute to an end, and it was арте 
by their members to endeavour to arrange a meet’ ^ 
of the two sections of operatives, together wi 
an equal number of master builders and 1 
plasterers, but up to the present the operative ee 
layers have refused to join In the аггапрете 
which still stands in abeyance. The result i$ к 
disastrous to the master plasterers of that едін 
as the bricklayers will not allow Union plaster И 
to work on Federated Master Builders jobs, 40 
will not work with non-union men, and they 
the support of the Federated Master Builders p қ 
action they have taken . . - > At the hens 

Birmingham on 
the Scottish Master 


From the centre of the hall on the north side 
the grand staircase approaches the salon on the 
first floor. This extends over the hall and 
entrance, and is undoubtedly the most striking 
feature of the building. Clustered Chippolina 
columns, with carved Sicilian caps, support a 
modelled vaulted ceiling. The walls are de- 
signed in a series of marble panels in which 
Verd Antico and Breccia predominate. In 
pleasing contrast with the subdued tone of the 
lower staircase walls there is a Burne Jones 
cartoon framed into the wall of the landing. 
This gives a decorative effect to the large ex- 
panse of blank wall, and is in every way a 
notable addition. 

It must be admitted that the decoration of the 
boudoir is not so successful as that of the other 
parts of the building. The heavy character- 
istics of the mouldings are still further brought 
into prominence by a vivid green and gold 
treatnent. The work to this apartment is, 
however, still unfinished ; perhaps the ultimate 
colouring of the walls will to a certain extent 
justify the present scheme. 

On the second and third floors, reached from 
the side staircase only, are wide corridors ex- 
tending the whole length of the house. The 
sides of these corridors are arranged in a series 
of panelled wardrobes, effectively designed and 
lined with cedar wood. The woodwork 
generally is stained green. The offices in the 


yearly зс м 73 3 
ber 17 a deputation е 
Plasterers Association was introduced Кү 
secretary having read а draft ШОО ыс 
basis of a proposed aínliation of the two 115 
tions, the various members of the deputation o 
expressed their views on the subject, and ADEN 
that the same should receive the careful cons! fa 
tion of their members, and, personally, the aser 
the time had arrived when an Dae sh: 
be arrived at between the mem 0 
ciations, for their mutual benefit. On ires "i 
of affiliation with the National Assoc ape 
Master Builders, it was agreed that the 1 ua 
read should be forwarded to the 52 Page 
ciation of Master Builders as а basis on W "i 
were prepared to affiliate with them. This q 
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with 10,0817. for the seven months; therefore 
they would see that there was a slight 
increase in the percentage of claims paid. 


was brought before the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Master Builders which was 
held in London on January 30, when it was de- 
cided that our application be laid on the table . . . 

Your executive further wish to call the attention 
of the trade to this movement, which has for its 
object the adoption of a common policy in regard 
to questions that may from time to time be raised 
affecting the trade. 

To accomplish the objects of this Association, the 
necessity for generous and ungrudging financial 
support must be emphasised. The apprenticeship 
question is one that deserves the serious attention 
of the menibers, who should in all cases employ as 
many apprentices as the agreement permits, viz, : 
one to every four operatives, so as to remove the 
present intolerable scarcity of labour; and, further, 
that all apprentices should be bound , а" 


The Chairman, commenting upon the report, 
said he had to thank the members for the 
substantia] support they had accorded him— 
support both moral and financial. From what 
bad already transpired it was clear that the 
Association would be of great use, not only in 
the every day life of their trade, but in 
emergencies such as they had already ex- 
peritnced. The Association had undoubtedly 
justified its existence, but there was yet a great 
deal of work to be done. 

Mr. Wheater (Leeds), as one of the auditors, 
informed the meeting that the accounts were 
in excellent order. Necessarily their first year 
was the most expensive. Speaking of the 
success of the Association, he assured them 
that those in their trade in Leeds had already 
derived great benefit from their union in the 
matter of contracts alone. He threw out as a 
suggestion worth considering that the number 
of the executive should be decreased. Mr. 
Jones (Liverpool) having spoken in terms of 
approval of the report, the latter was adopted. 

On coming to the election of President for 
the ensuing year, Mr. W. Smithies (Charles 
Smithies & Son, Birmingham) was unani- 
mously chosen, while Mr. A. Wheater (Leeds) 
was voted to the vice-presidency. The 
auditors were Messrs. J. Mallin (West Brom- 
wich) and H.  Hodkin (Sheffield. Mr. 
Rimington moved a vote of thanks to the 
retiring President, and the latter, in returning 
thanks, said there was every desire that the 
Association should become strong. It was an 
important point with him that the Master 
Plasterers should have control of their own 
affairs. He felt that in the past they had not 
been justly treated, but now that they had 
been brought together he found a very strong 
brotherly spirit prevailed. 

It was agreed that in future the headquarters 
of the Association should be at Birmingham. 

The Secretary submitted the draft of an 
agreement with the Scottish Master Plasterers’ 
Association. The Chairman explained that the 
only difference between them and their 
Scottish friends was the penaity to be inflicted 
for breach of agreement.— Mr. Davidson 
moved that the draft agreement submitted by 
the Scottish Association be accepted.—This 
Was seconded by Mr. Wright (London) and 
carried unanimously.—It was resolved, after a 
vote, to hold the next half-yearly meeting at 
Liverpool. 

In the evening the members dined together 
at the Holborn Restaurant. The chair was 
Occupied by Mr. W. Smithers (Birmingham), 
the newly-elected President, who was sup- 
ported by Messrs. J. W. Sugden, the retiring 
President, B. Thorp (Bradford, W. H. Horne 
(Idle, Yorkshire), A. Wheater (Calverley, Yorks), 
J. Bassett (Bassett's Adamant, Birmingham), J. 
Mallin (West Bromwich), W. Jones (Sheffield), 
T. Rimmington (Leicester), R. Simpson (Notting- 
ham), A. Mountain (Leeds), S. Wright (Hack- 
ney), Н. Summers (Harlesden), С. Kenway, С. 
Chissell, J. Annan (London), J. Rule (Sunder- 
land), J. Lindsley (Barnsley), F. S. Ross (Roch- 
dale), John Davison, T. Thomas (Birmingham), 
J. Dewhurst (Blackpool), T. Odams (Derby), W. 
E. Jowett (Huddersfield), J. Walsh (Leeds), T. 
Jones (Liverpool), T. Day (Nottingham), ! 
Brailsford, J. L. Harrison, Warring, 
Tennison, F. Leadbetter, T. Hall (Sheffield), 
and Geo. Stoney (Leicester), and others. 

After the loyal toasts, “Тһе Army, Navy, and 
Auxiliary Forces," given by the Chairman, was 
acknowledged by Mr. J. W. Sugden, who pro- 
posed the toast of the evening, “Тһе National 
Association of Master Plasterers.” He reiterated 
his belief that a great future was before the 
Association, 

The Chairman was the first to respond, 
and he took occasion to thank the Association 
lor conferring upon him the honour of the 
Presidency. 


Mr. Soall, the Secretary, also responded, and 
mentioned that the membership now totalled 


over 300. 


Mr. Rimmington proposed “The Craft of 
Plastering,” and advised members to take great 


pains in educating their apprentices. With 


regard to their practical interests, he urged that 


they should make it impossible for builders to 
take away distinctiveness of their craft by 
entrusting the work to bricklayers or any other 
operative class. 

Mr. S. Wright (London), who responded, 
reminded them that plastering was an ancient 
and honourable craft, originating, no doubt, at 
the dawn of civilisation. Coming down to the 
Syrian times, they saw how, even in those 
early times, the craft had so developed that the 
Syrians began to record events on their plaster 
work. The Egyptians, too, did the same, 
and went further, by indulging in sculpture on 
the plaster of their walls. Indeed, it was only 
by the remains of work such as this that we 
had any reliable record of the history of early 
peoples. Coming to still more recent times— 
during reigns of our Henries and Edwards— 
they saw how plasterers became possessed of 
rights and privileges, which he feared they had 
now lost. 

Mr. A. Wheater, Leeds, who also responded, 
said he was very much afraid that master 
plasterers allowed themselves to be treated 
with too little respect by allied trades. Their 
aim should be to stand together, and not to 
under-cut one another, to the disadvantage of 
themselves and to the advantage of certain 
branches of the building trades. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing that fewer failures and 
bankruptcies were recorded among plasterers 
than among any other trade in the country. 
That was something to be proud of. 

“ Kindred Associations" was given by Mr. 
Lindley, and acknowledged by Mr. B. Thorp, 
Bradford. “Тһе Visitors," “Тһе Committee,” 
and “The Chairman” concluded the toast 


list. 
— 
BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 


THE nineteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held at the registered offices, 
31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, on Thursday 
the 5th inst., Mr. Stanley G. Bird presiding. 

The notice convening the meeting having 
been taken as read, and the minutes of the 
previous meeting read and confirmed, the 
Secretary, Mr. R. S. Henshaw, read the fol- 
lowing report :— 

“т, The directors have the pleasure to present 
their report and the accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1899. 

2. During the period under review, the company 
has received notice of 2,159 accidents. 

3. The directors, in view of the present uncer- 
tainty as to the risks which are thrown upon the 
members of the company by the Act, as interpreted 
by the Court of Appeal, and of the advice of their 
responsible officials, do not consider it expedient to 
reduce the normal rate of premium below 15s. per 
cent, which was the rate fixed when the Act came 
into operation. They feel, however, that all those 
holding policies on December 31, 1899, are entitled 
to some rebate on renewal; and, continuing the 
policy which they initiated last year, the directors 
propose to allow to old policy-holders a rebate 
average about 15 per cent. Thecontinuing members 
of the mutual society will therefore reap some 
advantage, and it is hoped that new members will, 
by effecting an insurance at once, become entitled at 
the end of the current financial year, as old insurers, 
to a substantial rebate, when the result of the year's 
working has been ascertained and their policies are 
renewed. 

4. The remuneration of the directors for the 
period will, in accordance with the Articles of 
Association, be left to the members at the general 
meeting. 

5. In accordance with the Articles of Association, 
the following directors retire and are eligible for re- 
election, namely :—Messrs. H. H. Bartlett, Stanley 
G. Bird, John Mowlem Burt, Frederick J. Dove, and 


‚| Thomas F. Rider." 


Appended to the report was the statement of 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 1899. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 


the report, and the revenue account and balance- |. 
sheet of the company, said he had to con-| 


gratulate them on the successful ending of the 
year. The accounts were made up for the 
year, whereas the former accounts were only 
made up to December, 1898, for seven months, 
and therefore they were not very well com- 
parable; but it would be noticed that the 
premiums showed an increase of 3, 160l., and 


the claims amounted to 23,150/., as compared 


any higher rebate than the 15 per cent. 
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The percentage of claims to premium 
income was about 673 per cent, and 
the expenses of management and rebate 
came to about 174 per cent, so that it 
showed that the claims paid, and the 
expenses of carrying on the business, came to 
about 79 per cent. of the amount of the 
premiums. The expenses of working the 
company were very low indeed—11j per cent. 
The usual percentage of other companies varied 
from 25 per cent. upwards, but this company 
was carried on as a mutual company and for 
the benefit of the trade generally, and the ex- 
penses were not very heavy. They might 
think, probably, that the amount of the premium 
charged was high, and that possibly it ought 
to be reduced so as to bring the Builders' 
Accident Insurance somewhat into competition 
with other offices which are charging very 
much less; but it was not the policy of the 
company to enter into competition with any 
company ; certainly not with a company that 
had a large sharc capital or other business, out 
of which they could pay their losses. If the 
Builders' Accident Insurance had losses to pay 
at all, they had to pay them out of their own 
pockets, and it was not fair that they should 
cut down their premium. They ought to carry 
on the business fairly and honourably towards 
one another, and to assist the trade generally. 
Although, indeed, they were paying a little 
more premium just at the present time, it was 
really an insurance against having to pay a 
higher rate of premium at some other time, 
because all respectable offices or (he would 
not say respectable offices, some of the 
old-established offices were charging a very 
much higher rate than the Builders' Accident 
Insurance, and they continued to charge it, 
and they would not abate their charges. 
Therefore that rather confirmed the Builders' 
Accident in the step they had taken, and 
what they proposed to do was to keep the rate 
of premium up to what it is at the present 
time, If the offices which were quoting lower 
rates could continue to do so for a year or two, 
and they thought they could get rid of the 
Builders' Accident and one or two other offices 
which were charging a fair rate, that was 
their object, and if they were successful in 
doing so it might be depended upon that they 
would put up their rates quite as high as other 
offices and a great deal higher. Therefore it 
was a great deal better to go on paying a 
higher rate than to have to pay any sum that 
the other offices might ask at some other time. 
He did not think they were justified in offering 
The 

had only had eighteen months' experience, and 
that was not long enough to justify them in 
proposing a reduction in the rates at present. 

Mr. Burnell seconded the adoption of the 
report. The amount of increase of business 
showed the energy that had been put forth by 
the directors to enlarge the area of the Society, 
and it was certainly very.satisfactory to see that 
there was such an increase on the twelve 
months' working over and above what it was 
last year. 

The motion having been carried unani- 
mously, the five directors who had gone out of 
office were re-elected. 

Mr. Burnell suggested that in future the 
number of attendances and the number of 
meetings should be stated. He moved that 
the remuneration of the directors be the same 
as last year. 

The motion having been seconded was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Henshaw stated that there 
had been thirty-three meetings during the year. 

It was resolved, “That Mr. Charles Fox, F. C. A., 
be re-elected auditor to the Company.” 

Mr. James Hill moved a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, to all the directors for their ser- 
vices during the past year, and to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Henshaw. 

The motion having been seconded, was 
carried unanimously, and, the Chairman having 
replied, the meeting terminated. 


— ————— 


HOTEL, GLENFARG, PERTH.—A new hotel is being 
built at Glenfarg, adjoining the station. The site 
fronts the Great North-road and the road to Dam- 
head. Mr. David Smart, of Perth, is the architect, 
and the following are the contractors :— Mason, 
Mr. William Deas, Glenfarg ; joiner, Mr. Alexander 
Deas, Glenfarg ; slater, Mr. James Buchan, Perth; 
plumber, Mr. James MacLeish, Perth; and plas- 
terer, Mr. A. E. Hutcheson, Kinross. 
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BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — The 
annual general meeting was held at the Fine 
Arts Academy, Queen's-road, on Monday, the 
oth inst., Mr. W. L. Bernard presiding. The 
report for the session was presented to the 
meeting and adopted. A satisfactory increase 
in membership has taken place during the 
past year, and various papers on artistic and 
technical subjects have been read at the 
monthly meetings. The by-laws have also 
been entirely revised, and, after approval and 
confirmation by the Royal Institute, wil] be 
in force next session. The balance-sheet 
showed that the funds of the Society are in 
a satisfactory condition, and the auditors 
(Messrs. Nicholson & Weston) were re-elected. 
It was decided to make an annual grant to 
the Architects Benevolent Society, and to 
discharge the liabilities of the Book Club. 
The voting for officers resulted in Mr. Frank 
Wills being elected President, Mr. G. H. 
Oatley and Mr. Joseph Wood (re-elected) vice- 
presidents ; and the honorary secretary and 
treasurer (Mr. H. Dare Bryan) was again 
unanimously re-elected. Mr. Frank Wills, in 
succeeding Mr. Bernard in the presidential 
chair, alluded to the years of valuable work 
that the retiring President had devoted, not 
only to the interests of the Society, but to all 
matters affecting the well-being of the pro- 
fession in the district. A hearty vote of thanks 
to the late President was formally moved by 
Mr. езер Wood, seconded by Mr. Harold 
Smith, and carried with acclamation ; and, 
upon the proposition of Mr. M. A. Green (Bath), 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Oatley, a similar vote of 
thanks was passed to the honorary secretary 
for his labours on the Society's behalf. This 
was supported by the President, and carried 
with acclamation ; and the proceedings then 
terminated. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—On the roth inst, the annual 
meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors was held at the School of Art. 
The President, Mr. J. Smith, presided. The 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. Fenton, read the 
thirteenth annual report of the Council, which 
stated that the membership during the past 

ear had been increased in numbers, but owing 
to several deaths and removals, the present 
net total—-iro—was four less than at the 

corresponding period of last year. After a 
reference to the meetings held during the 
year, the Council dwelt on tbe corre- 
spondence between the Society and the Master 
Builders’ Association on the question of an 
open arbitration clause. At present no definite 
decision had been arrived at. A lengthy re- 
ference was made to correspondence with the 
Town Clerk of Sheffield on the subject of the 
Corporation Bill. The Council stated that a 
letter had been received, dated the 6th inst., 
from the Town Clerk, and that most of the 
Society's suggestions had been adopted. Those 
remaining unaltered, while not quite satis- 
factory, were safeguarded by the right of 
appeal. Broadly, the Society's views had 
been generally met by the City Council, 
and the result should prove satisfactory, not 
only to the profession and their clients, 
but to the public generally. The Council had 
had before them a letter from the Notting- 
ham Architectural Society with regard to 
the question of architectural work carried out 
by that Corporation, which was causing con- 
siderable dissatisfaction to the profession in 
that town. The Council approved of a reply in 
sympathy with their complaints, and asking for 
further information as to any action which the 
Nottingham Society might take in the matter.— 
The Council had also had before them the 
same question in relation to Corporation work 
in Sheffield, but had not, as yet, been able to 
take any definite steps in the matter. The 
Council had had before them the question of a 
competition for two new churches in the city, 
and the Archdeacon of Shettield was addressed, 
calling attention to the lack of proper condi- 
tions ; the absence of а professional assessor ; 
no plan of the land or indicated levels and the 
non-provision of any premiums. The statement 
of accounts showed—with a balance in hand 
Jast year of 1241. 38. 9d.—the total receipts 
to be 2131. 5s. 7d., and the year closed with a 
balance in hand of 1271. 6s. 1d.—The Presi- 
dent, in proposing the adoption of the report, 
said the suggestions made by the Council of the 
Society to the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Corporation with regard to the Corporation 
Bill, had for their object not the diminution 


been cast for the letterpress. The repro- 
ductions of the engravings are admirable ; 
and in fact, except from the book-collector's 
point of view, the possession of this new edition 
of Adam’s work will be equivalent to the 
possession of the original. 

The issue will be completed in ten parts, of 
which the one before us is the first, at a cost of 
218. each part. 


but rather the increase of public advantage, 
with the least possible hardship and іпсоп- 
venience to building owners, and were also 
made in order to facilitate the working together 
of the architects and the Corporation officials. 
—Mr. C. Hadfield seconded the adoption of the 
report, and the motion was agreed to. A vote 
of thanks having been passed to the officers for 
their services during the past year, the follow- 
ing were elected for the ensuing twelve 
months :—Mr. J. Smith (President), Mr. P. 
Marshall (Vice-President) Mr. F. Fowler 
(treasurer), Mr. Fenton (hon. secretary). 
Council: Messrs. R. W. Fowler, C. Hadfield, 
C. J. Innocent, E. M. Gibbs, J. R. Wigfull, J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, and T. Winder. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—A 
meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Society 
was held on the IIth inst. іп Dowell's Rooms, 
George-street, when the Honorary President, 
Mr. R. D. Lorimer, gave an address and pre- 
sented the prizes for the competitions as fol- 
lows :—Honorary President's Prize of 10/., Mr. 
Bailey S. Murphy; President's Prize of 31. 38., 
I. Mr. W. S. A. Gordon; 2. (Prize of 2l. 2s., 
presented by Mr. Robert; Wilson) Mr. W. H. 
Johnson ; Vice-President's Prize of 2/. 2s., Mr. 
And. Muir. 


The Cathedral Church of Carlisle. By C. KING 
ELEY. Geo. Bell & Sons. 1900. 


THis is a further addition to the “Cathedral 
Series " already brought out by Messrs. Bell & 
Sons and is similarly arranged, the letterpress 
dealing in five chapters with the points of 
interest in its history, the exterior and interior 
of the fabric, the history of the See, and an 
account of the castle. It is profusely illustrated 
by reproductions of photographs and a number 
of plates from Billing’s well-known work on 
the cathedral. Carlisle is one of our smaller 
and less interesting cathedrals, but its Early 
English and Decorated choir will always give 
it a foremost place for beautiful design, and 
there is considerable interest in the Norman 
work of the “crossing” and the fragments of 


— o the monastic buildings of the Augustinian 
house of which the church formed part. The 
Illustrations. way the choir is joined to the earlier work 


must always be considered as one of the least 
successful solutions of the many problems that 
faced the mediæval architect, but of the beauty 
of the addition itself there can be no question. 
The ground plan given at the end of the book 
is poor; it occupies a page, and is sufficiently 
large for the windows and various dates to 
have been shown. Like the plans of some 
of the other books in this series, itis the one blot 
in a very careful and concise guide. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FRENCH GOTHIC 
SCULPTURE. 


HE whole of our illustration plates are 
MB occupied this week with examples of 

ШІ French medieval sculpture, which are 
given in connexion with a lectureon the subject 
by Professor Baldwin Brown, recently read 
before the Edinburgh Architectural Society, 
and which is printed in full in this number. 
Having intimated to Professor Baldwin Brown 
that we should be glad to publish his paper, he 
sent with it a collection of photographs 
of the sculptures chiefly referred to, and 
we thought we could not do better than 
take the opportunity of giving some collective 
illustrations of a medizeval art which is of such 
great interest, and which has been a good deal 
discussed of late, in Mr. Prior's recent work 
and elsewhere. 

All the illustrations are commented on in 
Professor Brown's lecture, to which we may 
therefore refer the reader. 

All the illustrations of Reims are from photo- 
graphs by M. Trompette, of that city. In the 
other cases we are not able to give the names 
of the photographers. 


Notes on Instruments best suited for Engineer- 
ing Fieldwork in India and the Colonics. By 
W. G. BLIGH, M.Inst.C.E. London: E. & 
F. М. Spon, Limited. 1899. 


THIS book is neither a descriptive treatise on 
surveying instruments generally, nor a fext- 
book on surveying, but is exactly what one 
might reasonably expect after reading the title. 
Mr. Bligh has had some considerable er- 
perience of engineering fieldwork as an 
executive officer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment in India, and he is, therefore, perfectly 
aware of the difficulties which have to be en- 
countered in Indian and colonial surveys. 
More than this, he knows exactly what instru- 
ments are most suitable for such work, and 
how far the instruments, made for surveys 1n 
England, fall short of the standard necessary 
elsewhere, Ina country like England, whose 
area is thoroughly well mapped, and where ¥0 
many landmarks exist in the form of church 
towers and other prominent objects, the task 
of the surveyor is comparatively a simple one. 
On the other hand, in India and the colonies 
the survey of vast unmapped areas demands 
special instruments and special knowledge. 
Mr. Bligh is by no means the only engineer 
who has found the need for improvement in 
appliances intended for use abroad. A paper 
on the subject of Railway Surveying in 
Tropical Forests," read by Mr. Shelford to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, makes clear the 
difficulties encountered in lands where tracts 
of dense forest have to be penetrated, and 
rough country negotiated, sometimes with the 
aid of inaccurate maps, and at others without 
even these doubtful auxiliaries. Mr. Shelford, 
says, for instance, that “Іп the Honduras and 
all the African surveys the trade route, or path, 
was surveyed with a miner's dial, chain, and 
spirit level. . . . A theodolite survey of the 
road would be most laborious and liable to 
errors... (He) has never found a prismatic 
compass satisfactory, in hot climates it becomes 
foul and slow in action, and it is apt occasion- 
ally to give a false reading.” 

« Turning to the opinion of our author, we find 
he thinks that “Invention as regards above- 
ground surveying instruments has been 
absolutely at a standstill in fact for a long 
time, if the refinements of stadia measurements 
and theodolite levelling, which are mostly 
practised on the continent and in America, be 
excluded.” Like Mr. Shelford, he 1s partial to 
the miner's dial, with regard to which he says, 
— We find that invention has been by no 
means stationary, but that the original simple 
miner's dial has been again and again improv 
upon, till it has now been developed into an 
instrument which is eminently suited tor above 


Books. 


The Works in Architecture of Robert and Fames 
Adam. Reproduced, with English and 
French Text. Part I. Dourdan (Seine-et- 
Oise), France; E. Thézard fils. 1900. 

АТЫҢ HIS is the first portion of a reprint of 
the great work of Robert and James 
Adam, copies of which are now 
ardiy to be found except in libraries. It 
is reproduced, as indicated above, by a French 
publisher and with French and English 
text; we presume, therefore, that it is ex- 
pected that there would be some demand for 
it among French architects. Possibly its 
publication in France may lead to an Adam 
fashion there also, if it be properly brought to 
the notice of French architects, and if they 
are led to understand (for that is the impor- 
tant point) that this is a publication which 
represents the work of architects who made 
the English style for their own generation, and 
whose work has been the object of a "revival " 
in England. As far as this country is con- 
cerned, the publication perhaps comes a little 
late, for fashions in architecture change so fast 
here that it is likely enough that the taste for 
imitating the form of Classic architecture 
developed by the Adams is just about to give 
place to some other cult. But the book at any 
rate is а celebrated one, and those who have 
not a copy of the original for their library may 
be glad to have the reprint. i 

The plates have, we presume, been repro- 
duced by photography ; they have very much 
the look of the originals, and both engravings 
and text are reproduced on the large and 
sumptuous scale of the original, with its fine 
type and wide margins, А special type has 
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—as well as below—-ground work. In an 
unmapped country the conditions closely 
approximate to those in a dark mine, or a 
ship at sea, consequently the magnetic needle 
must play an important part in any instrument 
suitably designed for colonial work.“ 

If to this extract we add the information that 
Mr. Bligh is himself the inventor of several 
apparently excellent instruments, designed 
specially for Indian and colonial operations, 
the motif of his " Notes on Instruments” will 
be fairly evident. He does not, however, 
attempt to use existing instruments as a foil 
to augment the merits of his own, for he is 
ready to point out excellencies where they are 
to be found, even when suggesting improve- 
ments. 

Commencing with instruments for horizontal 
angle surveying, the author mentions the fact 


tbat 
"Preliminary surveys ín India are generally 
carried out by sub-overseers, a low-paid class of 
native subordinates who could not be entrusted 
with so complicated an instrument as a theodolite. 
But they could easily be got to work vernier rack 
dials, which are very strongly built instruments, 
and superior in every way to the prismatic compass." 


Unfortunately, the compass, which is so largely 
employed in India, cannot be read to less 
than a quarter of a degree, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it can be relied upon to more 
than about one-third of a degree. The 
author, therefore, advocates the adoption of 
some instrument intermediate in precision, 
between the prismatic compass, which reads 
degrees, and the theodolite, which reads to 
single minutes. An appliance said to fulfil 
this condition has been devised by Mr. Bligh. 
It is termed the Combined Prismatic Dial and 
Clinometer," and the vernier gives readings to 
five minutes. The superiority of this modified 
Compass is attributed to the increased interval 
between the sight vanes, to the introduction of 
a rocking centre, allowing inclined sights to 
betaken and inclination measured, and to the 
provision of bubble-levels. Several forms of 
miners' dials and theodolites are described and 
illustrated in the same chapter; the Hedley 
rack dial is recommended as an excellent sur- 
veying instrument for use by native surveyors, 
or generally as a very superior substitute for 
the ordinary prismatic compass. 

A new instrument for angular measurement 
by direct means is known as Henderson's 
Rapid Traverser. This appliance is considered 
by Mr. Bligh as likely to supersede to some 
extent other angle- measuring instruments, 
owing to its accuracy and simplicity. It is 
found in practice to be especially applicable 
for town surveying and for the triangulation of 
distant or inaccessible objects. Col. Holland, 
late R.E, speaks well of the Henderson 
traverser, and says it eliminates three distinct 
sources of error—(1) inaccurate readings, (2) 
mistakes when entering angles in the field- 
book, and ( 3) mistakes in plotting. This instru- 
ment was originally intended for mining work, 
for which, the author remarks, it is clearly 
unsuitable, though constituting a valuable 
acquisition for operations above ground; he 
thinks its adoption has been considerably dis- 
couraged by the excessive price charged by the 
makers. Clinometrical instruments next receive 
attention, and after discussing the respective 
п of appliances by various makers, chiefly 
1 88 designed ſor mining and geological work, 

e author speaks of the primitive kind of road 
tracer used in Ceylon, and often made by native 
omen. The instrument is much employed 

Y planters, principally because no other 
rd simple road tracer is available. So 
Br ш reproach тау по longer exist, Mr. 
bein has devised an instrument, which is now 
R T made under the style of the Planter's 
1... Reflecting levels of any kind are 
2 "e as to be suited for civil engineering, 
clin € survéyor who wants a really good 
код is invited to consider the points of 
in er invention by the author, The apparatus 
hone is constructed so that the height of 
ШЫ of sight may be adjusted to that of the 
thro y means of a sliding pillar working 
tele en the head of the tripod and between its 
e copic legs. Mr. Bligh's level is said to be 

y rapid, sufficiently accurate, and to be 
dos arly adapted for use by natives. 
jenes att, or dumpy level, may be con- 
1 Y employed in England where in- 
i en makers are always accessible for 

Ж | ses of adjustment, but the original Y- 
preferred some improvement thereof, is much 
ш abroad because testing and adjust- 

шау easily be performed by the surveyor 
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himself. There are already several com- 
paratively new types of level, combining the 
form of the dumpy with the adjustability of 
the Y, and these are duly noticed by Mr. Bligh. 
Short’s Gradient Telemeter forms the subject 
of a somewhat lengthy description. This is a 
new instrument of ingenious design which has 
been highly spoken of by the Indian Govern- 
ment, the West Australian Government, and by 
the Cooper's Hill College. It is made 
in various forms available for taking 
levels and gradients, for measuring dis- 
tances, and for setting out railway curves. 
Quite recently some modifications suggested 
by Mr. Bligh have been adopted by the 
makers, with the full approval of the inventor, 
and it is now believed that the Gradient 
Telemeter is one of the best all-round instru- 
ments for engineering operations, combining 
the functions of the level, the miner's dial, 
and the tacheometer, in addition to its own 
speciality of minimising labour in the field 
and in the office. А chapter is devoted to 
barometrical levelling, and the author describes 
the most suitable methods of curbing the 
vagaries of the aneroid barometer. He objects 
to the excessive range which is invariably 
adopted for instruments of this class, and aptly 
remarks, “It is not everyone who wants to 
ascertain the height of mountains 10,000 ft. 
high, or to descend into the bowels of the 
earth; and yet we find that no surveying 
aneroid is made with a less range than 
6,000 ft.” If these instruments were made with 
a range of, say, 3,000 ft., the cost would cer- 
tainly be less and the gradations would be 
larger, and, therefore, more convenient. In 
India, the variation of the diurnal wave is 
fully 140 ft., and the use of twin barometers is 
almost indispensable, one being read by an 
observer at the survey camp and the other by 
the outdoor worker. If a self-recording baro- 
graph were available, one skilled operator 
vvould be released, and the records ought to be 
free from errors. The ordinary form of baro- 
graph made for meteorological purposes might 
be enlarged, so as to become suitable for the 
surveyor, but it would then be very expensive 
and enormously bulky. The author has 
devised an instrument which he hopes 
will meet this want. Briefly described, it 
consists of an ordinary aneroid barometer 
with a clockwork arrangement attached 
to the body of the case, and having 
a revolving chart which is marked by the in. 
dicating needle. The attachment runs on a 
roller-path encircling the dial, and it can be 
set to any desired part of the circle by means 
of a rack. Thus automatic records can be ob- 
tained within a sufficiently extended range for 
all ишу purposes. 15 order to avoid inter- 
ference, by reason of friction, with the free ide 
: р : suddenly checked it is only necessary to recall 
mort the Price only’ maim ane chants | memories where lead. pipes have been split in th 
: А ; sides, and after repairing or renewing them, had 
9 5 ine ; but d ar 5 also provided | again to repeat the repairs or renewals.” 
sy ite peng ef a Knob. Further апу іле | f the author's mastery of the English language 
is fitted for the purpose of shaking the тесћа- |18 10 belter пап that implied ру these samples; 
; he should get someone to go through his books 
nism, so that the needle may always read cor- d t th tences so that thev should 
rectly. Tacheometry forms the subject of a sepa- |81 Tesis EE us e intended t sin 
rate chapter in the author's note-book. Tacheo- |55 mean wha FFF 
meters are, of course, well known toall surveyors, 
although they are comparatively little used in 
this country. Abroad they are largely em- 
ployed, and are found to save an immense 
amount of labour, particularly in the case of a 
tract traverse on rough ground, with cross 
sections at intervals. The use of the tacheo- 
meter is by no means easy, and somewhat 
troublesome calculations are required to 
reduce inclined to horizontal distances in dis- 
tance measuring and in levelling. Conse- 
quently, the author recommends as an alternate 
the adoption of Short’s Gradient Telemeter in 
its latest form. Three brief chapters on road 
tracing, surveying by interpolation, and survey- 
ing in tropical forests, are interesting as indi- 
cating the conditions under which work has 
often to be performed abroad. Those who 
think of exercising their professional powers 
in Indian or Colonial spheres should derive 
benefit from a perusal of the author’s experi- 
ences, and will probably wish more of them 
had been related, though they can scarcely be 
regarded as “notes on instruments.” The 
volume would be improved by the addition of 
an index, and by further revision on the part of 


the author. 


author with especial regard to the convenience 
of mine surveyors, but there is no reason why 
they should not be applied in other directions. 
The principles involved are the same as those 
in Hutton's “ Mathematical Tables for Seamen,“ 
but in the present case determinations have 
been made to three minutes of the quadrant, 
and to ten different radii of hundreds, com- 
mencing with тоо and ending with 1,000. As 
constructed, the tables appear to be applicable 
to any basis of lineal measurement, providing the 
measure of the angle be taken according to the 
English system. Although aids of this class in 
no way dispense with the necessity for careful 
surveying, they may often be advantageously 
used as alternatives to ordinary methods of 


plotting. 


Hydraulic Rams: their Principles and Con- 
struction. By. J. WRIGHT CLARKE. Lon- 
don: B. T. Batsford. 1900 

IT is an undoubted fact that the hydraulic ram 
is a useful, and under favourable conditions 
an economical, appliance for raising water in 
moderate quantities. Success depends largely 
upon the correctness with which the ram and 
its auxiliaries are proportioned to the exact 
nature of the duty to be performed, and also 
upon the care taken with regard to practical 
details by the fitter. In his little handbook, 
addressed principally to plumbers, the author 
exhibits the same practical acquaintance 
with the subject which is evidenced by his 
previous writings on somewhat kindred 
matters. He is at his best when he relates 
facts and offers advice suggested by actual ex- 
perience ; he is at his worst when attempting 
to expound hydro-mechanical principles such 
as are involved in application of the hydraulic 
ram. Ав the preface correctly intimates, “no 
claim is made to literary merit, but the author 
hopes this may be found useful." If by "this," 
literary merit is to be understood, we are in 
entire accord with the sentiment expressed. 
We even go a step further, and venture to 
suggest that in succeeding editions, some 
attempt might usefuily be made in the direction 
of literary merit, so that the aspiring plumber 
who assails the stronghold of hydro-mechanics 
shall not have to encounter so much involved 
and parenthetical (not to say ungrammatical) 
phraseology. The following quotations will 
sufficiently illustrate our meaning :— 

“It has been found in practice that where a 
service pipe from a cistern had an air pipe fixed 
below the stock-cock (sic), as at B, it has been found 
necessary to turn the end, out of which water 
spouted, over the top edge of the cistern, when a 
bibcock on the service pipe has been suddenly 


closed." 
ы To still further show the power of water when 


The Steam Laundry: its Construction, Equip- 
ment, and Management. By JOHN TAYLOR, 
A. I. Mech. E., «с. London: Heywood & Co., 
Limited. (No date.) 

Mr. TAYLOR is the manager of one steam 

laundry and the managing director of three or 

four others, and it is only natural, therefore, 
that the greater part of his book should be 

devoted to the subject of management. Part J., 

on Construction, occupies only about twelve 

pages; Part II., on“ Equipment," runs to forty- 
three pages; and Part III., оп “ Management," 
to seventy-nine pages. The planning and con- 
struction of a laundry cannot, of course, properly 
be considered apart from the questions of equip- 
ment and management, but to the architect the 
book would have been more serviceable if some 
of the space which has been devoted to these 
questions had been given to Part I. The plan 
of a “model laundry to wash 100/. per week ” is 
weli arranged, and leads us to suggest that Mr. 
Taylor should, when a new edition is called for, 
include other typical plans, not omitting thelaun- 
dries connected with public institutions such as 
hospitals and workhouses. Architects will not 
quarrel with Mr. Taylor about his remarks on 
construction, as in most cases he insists on the 
best of both materials and workmanship, 
although some may be disposed to think that 
large inspection chambers for drains need not 
be quite so close as һе suggests— namely, not 


Traverse Tables for usc in Mine Surveying. By 
WILLIAM LINTERN. London: Crosby Lock- 


wood & Son. 1900. 
THESE tables have been computed by the 
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more than 20 ft. apart. Part II. treats of 
boilers of different kinds, engines, and ma- 
chinery, and is amply illustrated. The book 
cannot fail to be of service to laundry pro- 
rietors, for whom it is chiefly intended, and 
architects will find in it many valuable hints. 


votes on Boiler Tesling. By FREDERICK GROVER, 
N I. BI. E., A. M. I. C. E., Manchester: Тһе 
Technical Publishing Company, Limited. 


et booklet of forty-four pages contains in- 
structions on the testing of boilers with regard 
to their efficiency as steam-producers. It does 
not deal with structural defects, and the title is 
therefore to some extent misleading. Practical 
hints are given on stoking, fuels, air-supply, 
&c., and a typical boiler trial is described in 
detail, including the necessary apparatus, calcu- 
lations, and form of report. The “notes” 
cannot fail to be of service, but it is a pity that 
the calculations were not more carefully 


checked. On page 38, the “ evaporation from 
and at 212deg. per pound of dry coal" is 
calculated to be ro'o61bs., and this figure is 
given in the report, but on page 40 the calcu- 
lation of boiler-efficiency is based on an evapo- 
ration of 10°33 lbs. of water. The heat-units on 
PP. 38 and 4o are also contradictory, and in 
two places (on pp. 38 and 41) decimal points 
are wrongly inserted. These are details, but 
they detract somewhat from the value of an 
otherwise excellent little pamphlet. 


The Mercantile Year Book, 1900. Edited by 
WALLER LINDLEY Jones = (Mercantile 
Guardian Office). 

Tus book contains a directory of the principal 

exporters of various classes of goods from 

London, and the foreign ports with which they 

principally deal. Those who have building 


materials, &c., to export will probably find it 
useful for reference. 


NEW INFIRMARY, WILLESDEN. 


THE foundation stone of the new inel 
Acton-lane, Willesden, was laid on the 10 an 
The accompanying block plan and bird уе 123 
show the general disposition of the buildings. of the 
will be erected on the south-west por ш 
site acquired by the Guardians for the is ur 
and infirmary. The site is as nearly as P 
falling very slightly towards the кле, feats 

The buildings, when completed for 01 Pos 
(the present buildings will provide е М 
for 400, viz., 150 sick and 230 infirm), will © oid 
six double ward blocks (А А А), enr Ta redi 
high, and each with accommodation Sus RUE 
The administrative block (B) is placed in y! ed 
of the buildings, with communication 2 a a Ae di 
corridor with the ward blocks. On eit ч з 
the administrative block are two Sapa 1 5 
(CC) for male and female patients. 5 
mediately in the rear two small QE Mack 
Behind the administrative building 15 222 ne 
(D) to contain the laundry, boiler 3197 28 
and in the rear of the male 
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a small building (E) for short period lunatics. 
In the rear of the female blocks is a ward for 
lying-in cases (F). Behind the laundry block, and 
removed some distance from ít, are tbe stables and 
mortuary (G). The entrance gates to the buildings 
are flanked by two small blocks (H and I) respec- 
tively for porter's lodge and patients’ clothing store 
and disinfecting apparatus. The buildings marked 
in dotted lines and lettered J.T. show future exten- 
sions to bring the accommodation up to the total of 
616 beds. Block K will eventually be a separate 
nurses’ home. Block L shows the extensions of the 
lying-in wards, 

Each double ward block contains on each of the 
two floors two large general wards to hold twenty- 
two beds each. At the end of each ward isa large, 
well-lighted, and cheerfulday-room. On either side 
of each end of the block are towers which will be 
fitted with baths, sinks, and conveniences. The 
centre part of the block is divided, on the ground 
floor, by the corridor, and on the upper floor by а 
conservatory, which effectually cut off one set of 
wards from the other. Two ward kitchens are 
provided on each floor, and two separation wards 
(one with separate bath and conveniences), These 
ward blocks will hold only sick patient ; but it is 
intended, for the present, to devote part of them to 
old and infirm workhouse inmates, until arrange- 
ments are made to build proper accommodation for 
this class, 

The top of the connecting corridors will be available 
as ambulatories for convalescent patients, and the 
ground between the blocks oa the ground floor will 
be laid out as gardens. 

The administrative block contains on the front the 
entrance hall, committee-room, library, consulting- 
room, and medical officer’s and matron’s apartments. 
Immediately in the rear of the corridor (with access 
to same from two branch corridors in the wings) 
are the general kitchen, and scullery and store-room. 
Nurses’ sitting and dining rooms, matron's needle- 
room, &c., are provided on the ground floor of the 
south-west wing. The north-east wing is devoted 
to dispensary and various stores. On the upper 
floors, of the front block and two wings will be a 
number of single rooms for nurses’ and servants’ 
bedrooms. 

The laundry block will contain a large laundry and 
wash-house, with receiving and delivery rooms, and 
drying-horse chambers. Also the boiler - house, 
engineer's shop, dynamo room, and coal store. 

Accommodation is provided for two lunatic wards 
of each sex, with separate attendants' rooms, and 
padded rooms. 

The lying-in ward block comprises a ward for six 
beds. Labour and quiet rooms, and also separate 
apartments for nurses on the upper floors. 

The stable buildings comprise two stalls and a 
loose box, harness room, coach and ambulance 
house, and coachman's bed and sitting- room. The 
mortuary building will comprise large mortuary 
chamber, post-mortem room, and relatives' waiting- 
room, &c. 

The external walls of the buildings will be faced 
with yellow stock bricks relieved with red bands and 
strings, &c., and the roofs will be slated. All ward 
floors throughout will be solid and fireproof, and 
constructed with concrete between iron joists. The 
wards themselves will be plastered throughout, and 
painted in two heights, the floors being of hard 
white maple in narrow widths. All corridors will 
be paved with tiles or granolithic, The staircases 
and main corridors will have dadoes of coloured 
glazed bricks, All the sanitary annexes, bath-rooms, 
and ward kitchens will have high dadoes of light 
glazed tiling. The laundry and washhouse, and 
other similar parts of the buildings will be faced in- 
ternally with glazed bricks throughout. 

А deep main drain traverses the whole length of 
the roadway in the rear of the buildings, eventually 
joining the sewer in Acton-lane. This main drain 
Will be separately ventilated. Branch systems run 
between each pair of blocks, each being connected 
to the main drain with an intercepting trap 
between. The pipes will be of glazed stoneware, 
Jointed in cement, and laid on cement concrete 
beds, Manholes will be provided at every change 
of direction, The surface drainage will be carried 
bya separate system direct into the main road, 

The buildings generally, including the wards, will 
be heated by open fires, but the latter will also have 
supplementary heating by means of low-pressure 
hot-water circulating pipes. The buildings will be 
lighted throughout by electricity. Natural venti- 
lation is relied on throughout in the wards by means 
of windows with fanlights over, inlet flues, both at 
the floor level and at a height of 7 ft. above the 
floor, and outlet flues at intervals in the centre of 
the ceilings, 

The buildings haveibeen designed by, and are being 
Carried out under the superintendence of, Ыс. A. 
Saxon Snell, F. R. I. B. A. The foundations and main 
drainage are being carried out by Messrs. Cowley & 
Drake, of Willesden Green, at a cost of 6,1007. Тһе 
bills of quantities were prepared by Messrs. North- 
croft, Son, & Neighbour. Mr. A. G. Hillier isacting 
a8 clerk of works. 

— — — —— 

COTTAGE HOMES, WALLINGFORD, BERKSHIRE, — 
The three cottages which the Guardians of Wal- 
lingford have erected as children’s homes. were 
opened on the 7thinst. Messrs. C. Smith & Son, of 
Reading, were the architects. 
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Gate with Hood over: Designed by Mr. C. Н. B. Quennell, 


(From the Pyghtle 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 
Mr. J. P. WHITE (Pyghtle Works, Bedford) 


sends us an illustrated catalogue of carriage and 


wicket gates, designed for him by Mr. J. S. 
Cooper and Mr. C. Н. B.Quennell. As he says 


in the prefatory remarks, “11 has hitherto been 


impossible to obtain either gate or wicket ready 
made which did not too closely recall the detail 


and stop-chamfering of the Gothic revival." 
The remark is significant of the influence of 


fashion, for thirty or forty years ago the best 
makers and the best designers were producing 
stop-chamfered gates and other woodwork, as 
representing the most artistic style; and 
possibly thirty or forty years bence some other 
maker,or Mr. White's own representative at that 
period, will issue a catalogue of something in 
4 new taste to supersede the one under notice. 
However, we always thought the stop-cham- 
fering business was over-rated, and there 
can be no doubt that the gates illustrated in 
this catalogue, though for the most part 
exceedingly simple in treatment, are in 
thoroughly good taste. They show the 
characteristic treatment of wood іп con- 
structions of this kind, with little ornament, the 
effect being chiefly produced by the shaping 
and placing of the component parts, In the 
carriage gate and wicket, for instance, No. 4 
in the catalogue, the character of the work is 
mainly due to the slightly bent shaping of the 
rails in the upper open-work partion of the 


Works Catalogue.) 


gate; a very simple thing, but enough to 
preserve the work from commonplace. Тһе 
most ambitious work in the catalogue, No. 8, 
of which we give an illustration, is intended as 
an entrance gate and hood either for a church- 
yard or for an entry in а park wall. Apartfrom 
the cross, it perhaps suits the latter situation 
best. 

The British Luxfer Prism Syndicate send usa 
* Manual of Luxfer Prisms and Electro-glass,”’ 
which constitutes a scientific resumé of the 
principles on which their glass is designed and 
the manner of its application to lighting rooms 
under various circumstances. А diagram is 
given of the Protractor scale, by which the 
best shape of prism can be selected according 
to the height from which the exterior light 
comes; there is also the Table method, which 
shows the method of selection when it is 
desired to concentrate the light on some par- 
ticular portion of the room. The company 
state that they could find no data as to 
observations of the comparative light of 
the sky under different conditions ; we should 
be surprised to find that there were no 
such data in existence, though they may not 
| have been published. Тһе Company have 
carried on an exhaustive series of experiments on 
the brightness of the sky for every season of the 
year. Thcy mention as a result that on a cloudy 
day, between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., the average 
| light is about 100 candle 


brightness of sky | - 
but for windows this 


power per square foot : 
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value must be divided by 4 (reasons not stated), 
so that an opening in the ceiling one foot 
square should be estimated at 25 candle-power. 
This, however, has to be very much reduced 
for a glazed skylight, in consequence of the 
interference by the glass itself, by dirt on its 
surface, &c. The whole publication is useful 
and interesting, as explaining both the theory 
and practice of selecting and fixing Luxfer 
Prism lights. 

The Climax Ventilating and Heating Com- 
pany (Glasgow) send us Part 2 of their Cata- 
logue, showing designs for what are called their 
“natural exhaust” ventilators. As we have 
often pointed out, this type of ventilator must 
necessarily fail to act when ventilation is most 
wanted, i.c, іп hot calm weather, however 
useful such cowls may be in windy weather, in 
promoting up-draught and checking down- 
draught. It is a good point in this catalogue, 
however, that the makers have provided 
designs for exhaust cowls which are unpreten- 
tious and in good taste in point of form and 
design; some of them, indeed, show a good 
deal of original character; we gather from the 
preface that one object was to make them 
more architecturally suitable than such addi- 
tions to a building often are, and in this the 
makers have certainly succeeded. The cata- 
logue includes also louvres, air gratings, &c. 

Messrs. Cort, Paul, & Cornick (Leices- 
ter), send us their catalogue of sanitary fittings, 
including manhole covers and frames of many 
designs, sewer ventilators, foot-irons for build- 
ing into manholes ; gullies, among which we 
may mention the “heavy stable gully” with a 
perforated bucket to intercept particles of 
straw, &c., and prevent the choking of the 
drain ; street bins for refuse ; pumps, including 
a special cesspool pump which is warranted 
not to choke, and also a manure or sewage 
cylinder and air pump, by which the air is 
exhausted from the cylinder and the sewage 
takes its place—it is suggested also that these 
pumps and cylinders are well adapted for 
emptying gulley pits. A section is given also 
of their flushing cistern and tank, with a dip 
box taking the lower end of the siphon. 

Messrs. W. F. Dennis & Co. send a catalogue 
of the goods kept at their wire stores 
at Millwall Docks, They have adopted the 
simplest form of index for wires in general use, 
so that a buyer on opening the page at any 
gauge number he requires, can obtain at a 

lance :the cost of the various descriptions of 
wire, the Imperial standard size of each gauge 
in decimals of an inch, and the approximate 
length of each size of wire in yards per cwt. 
The catalogue also includes chains, and the 
patent “ Ditrigon " wire for fencing, a kind of 
medium between barbed wire and the ordinary 
cylindrical wire ; it has no hooks, but its sharp 
spiral edges render it inconvenient to climb 
over or handle. 

The Townmead Iron Foundry (Fulham) 
send us a Jeaflet with illustration and descrip- 
tion of their rising table saw-bench, specially 
designed for builders and joinery manu- 
facturers who require a quick-cutting accurate 
saw-bench, which can also be used for cutting 
tenons, grooving, rebating, and striking small 
mouldings. The speed for sawing is 1,400 
revolutions per minute, the approximate 
weight 8 cwt. The same firm send illus- 
trations and description of their chain 
saw mortiser, recommended for the com- 
mon run of work in sash door and blind 
factories ; the cutting is done by a continuous 
cutting chain running at a high speed, and so 
designed that each link has only a small por- 
tion of the work to do. The same firm send 
also an illustration of their locomotive steam 
crane, in which the carriage is in one massive 
casting, the axle and travelling shaft brackets 
bolted to it and provided with loose caps and 
lock nuts. The post is a steel forging, turned 
and fitted to the carriage. The revolving 
frame is built of two rolled steel girders, con- 
nected by cast-iron transomes, and revolves on 
four anti-friction rollers. Each crane is tho- 
roughly tested with its full load before 
sehe Sui Fan Company, Bradford, send 
illustrations and description of their "Sun" 
fan, stated to be an improved type of Blackman 
fan. The whole of the frame which carries the 
fan being made of malleable or wrought iron, 
naking it unbreakable under ordinary condi- 
Kon: and decreasing the weight considerably. 
u The fan centre is made in the form of a 
mid, the fiat sides of which form solid 
faces for securing the inside edges of the blades 
to, giving greater rigidity to them ; the special 


form of centre also gives direction to and a 
freer access for the air into the centre of the 
fan, and the enlarged outer end prevents 
swirling and the return of air into the fan on 
the discharge side ; by modifying the size of 
the centre and the form of blades, any reason- 
able amount of resistance can be overcome.” 
The following is given as the result of a test 
made in January last :— 


„Number of revolutions per 


minute 6...6 ТЕТЕ . 300 
Volume of air moved per 

Minutes rrr ern vaa 89,468 cubic feet. 
Power required to drive......... 5'I h.-p. net. 
Volume of air moved per horse 

power per minute .... 17,543 cubic feet.” 


Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, engineers (Fulham), 
send an illustration and description of their im- 
proved high-speed frame for sawing stone. 
The framing is of rolled steel joists and angles 
strongly stayed and bolted, and the front is 
open so that the stone to be sawn can be 
dropped into position by an overhead traveller 
The feed-motion is self-acting. 

Messrs. Koch & Co. send a leaflet with des- 
cription and illustration of a safety-hook for 
coupling, which claims to be secure from 
opening itself, but which can be opened when 
freighted and in tension without the necessity 
of easing the connexions. It is necessary to 
experiment with such a thing actually, before 
one can feel satisfied as to its action; it is 
apparently a hook with a long tail to it, which 
acts as a guard against accidental opening, and 
as a lever to draw it out when required. 

We have received a pamphlet describing 
Husson’s Safety Acetylene Generators. These 
generators take up very little space, and are 
made to be used in country houses, &c., for 
generating acetylene gas for illuminating pur- 
poses. Carbide can now be bought cheaply, 
and many cyclists use it for their lamps. 
Making acetylene gas in bulk and storing it is, 
however, not a process to be trusted to the 
uninitiated. Many experts are of opinion that 
there is great danger of it forming explosive 
compounds when in contact with some metals, 
Several accidents have been explained on this 
hypothesis. 

Mr. Archibald Dawnay issues a small volume 
of the tables of strength of rolled steel joists 
and compound girders, with sections; also 
tables of sizes and strength of steel stanchions 
and cast-iron columns. 

Messrs. Measures issue, about the same size, 
tables of sections and strengths of rolled steel 
joists and girders ; they also call attention to 
their heating apparatus, lamp columns, fenc- 
ing, &c. 

Messrs. Fred. Jones & Co. send us a useful 
pamphlet on their silicate cotton, giving some 
account of its manufacture, and sections of 
floors, &c., showing its application for filling 
spaces for insulating and other purposes. 

Messrs. Hamilton & Co. send us a catalogue 
of brushes for house painters’ work, also grain- 
ing finishers, palette knives and sable brushes 
for artistic work; soldering lamps of various 
kinds ; paint stainers and paint mills; wire 
brushes for foundry use, &c. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LAVORI DE RESTAURO ESEGUTI AL CASTELLO 
DI MILANO. (Milan: Umberto Allegretti.) 

BUSINESS TERMS AND PHRASES, with equivalents 
in French, German, and Spanish, (Pitman & Co.) 

DENDERAH : Seventeenth Memoir of the Egy 
TE Exploration Fund. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 

ILLUSTRATED TOPOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF 
LONDON : First, Second, and Third Series. (London 
Topographical Society.) 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. By W. H. St. 
John Hope. (Reprint from Yorkshire Arch:eolo- 
gical Journal.) 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN-MAKING. By 
Thomas H. Mawson. (B. T. Batsford.) 


— áÓ M 


RE-OPENING OF ST. JoHN's CHURCH, BLACK- 
BURN.—St. John's Church, Blackburn, was re- 
opened recently, after undergoing restoration. The 
chancel has been widened and a chancel arch 
erected. The east wallhas been set back some 9 tt., 
and the east window has been placed higher, a3 the 
floor of the chancel has been raised. Mr. T.H. 
Duerden was the architect, The masonry was 
carried out by Mr. Jas. Thompson, the joinery by 
Messrs. Marshall & Dent, the plastering by Mr. W. 
Standing, the plumbing by Mr. Davies, and the 
painting and decorating by Messrs. R. J. Duerden. 
Messrs C. H. Woods & Co. have installed the 
electric light, and two stained-glass windows have 


been inserted by Messrs. Seward & Co, of 
Lancaster. | 


Correspondence, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


SIR,—Will you kindly grant me a small space in 
your paper in which to supplement the version of 
my observations in the discussion on ancient lights 
at the recent meeting of the Institute, as given by 
your reporter in your last issue ? 

What I pointed out was that under the existing 
law as laid down for us, both by Mr, Moulton and 
Mr. Strahan, the judges in cases of threatened 
injury bad now the power to give relief by injunc- 
x or damages by the operation of Lord Cairns' 


That, this being so, no case for extra Parlia- 
mentary powers to enable a judge to deal with 
such matters by way of damages instead of injunc- 
tion, as had been suggested, had been made out 
As regards the other point brought forward, namely, 
the abolition of the possible acquisition of rights to 
light by prescription, the case may be different. 

[n short, we are told by eminent counsel that the 
law is sufficient, but that the judges in the exercise 
of their discretion do not see fit to fully exercise it. 
Mr. Moulton used the term “timidity " in reference 
to this, and I ventured to suggest a surveyor's 
reason for the judges' attitude, at the same time 
asking whether it might be possible, by the Institute 
and other influential bodies respectfully approach. 
ing them, to induce them to enforce their powers 
more strongly. E. GREENOP. 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
IS.—IHE STRENGTH OF COLUMNS. 


MB ROM the academic point of view there 
are clearly marked distinctions be- 
OM tween columns, pilasters, stanchions, 
and struts. These differences are more im- 
portant in decorative than in constructive 
design. Art, on the one hand, seeks variety of 
form for its due expression, whilst Science, on 
the other, strives to disregard merely external 
consideratious, and to look at the essential 
nature of things. Thus, from the strictly 
scientific standpoint, all members of a struc- 
ture, which are exposed to direct compressive 
stresses in the direction of their lengths, belong 
to one class, and are subject to one set of rules. 
Such members may either be isolated or built 
into walls, or they may be parts of a framed 
structure. They may be of different shapes, 
and be called by different names, but their 
inherent properties are not thereby affected 
except in degree. 

For these reasons we shall include in this 
elementary consideration of columns all mem- 


bers designed for the resistance of pressure 


applied in the direction of their length, and 
the rules which will be given for the calcula- 
tion of strength must be understood to apply 
generally to all such parts employed in struc- 
tural work. 

Cast-iron columns are very extensively used 
in all kinds of buildings, and will doubtless 
continue to be used.  Circumstances which 
conduce very much to their popularity are the 
readiness with which they may be procured, 
and their general adaptability to the exigencies 
of architectural design. The last-named 
recommendation is to some exent a demerit, 
for the reason that it tends to encourage the 
employment of unprotected ironwork 10 a 
manner entirely contrary to the most approved 
methods of fireproof construction. In cast-iron 
columns there is always present the risk of 
flaws, blow-holes, irregularities of section, 
and variations of quality due to foundry 
operations. Such contingencies are inseparable 
from the use of cast-iron columns, and a fur- 
ther drawback is to be found in the fact that 
brackets and lugs, which are cast on for the 
connexion of other members, are apt to 
break off without warning of any kind. 
Failures of cast-iron columns are usually at- 
tended by serious damage, and the utmost 
vigilance should be exercised with regard to 
all details connected with their design, manu- 
facture, and erection. The statement 15 fre- 
quently made that cast iron 15 more readily 
affected than wrought iron or steel by the 
action of fire. It appears, however, to be те 
fact that unprotected cast iron is practically 
unharmed by temperatures as high as 1,300 "1 
1,500 deg. Fahr., whilst wrought tron and oe 
begin to yield at temperatures of about | > 
or 1,200 deg. Fahr. In support of these $ 
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Illustrations to Student’s Column. 


ments, we may cite the experiments of 
Professor Bauschinger, of Munich; of the 
New York Committee representing the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
Tariff Association of New York ; and, further, 
the official reports upon the fires in the Ames 
Building іп Boston, U.S. A., and in the 
Horne Building, Pittsburg. It should 
never be forgotten that protection of cast 
iron is necessary, because in most fires the 
temperature would be much greater than 
any which could be safely endured by cast-iron 
Columns. The same remark applies more 
forcibly to wrought iron and steel because of 
their comparatively smaller resistance to heat. 
So far as corrosion is concerned, it is generally 
admitted that cast iron is not affected in the 
same degree as wrought iron and steel, and 
asthe metal is always thicker, the proportion 
of rust to sectional area is necessarily smaller. 
Cast iron is protected by the silicious skin re- 
ceived in the sand mould, and the surface is 
Comparatively free from rivet and bolt holes, 
Projections and joints, which aid the collection 
ot moisture. Moreover, the superficial area is 

ways less in a cast-iron column than in a 
Wrought-iron column of equal strength, and 
Consequently there is asmaller surface exposed 

Corrosive influences, These reasons point 
lo the superiority of cast iron; but as a 


matter of fact the advantage is more appa- 
rent than real, because if wrought iron and 
steel are reasonably protected they are very 
little more susceptible than cast iron to 


corrosion. 


Exhaustive investigation has been made by 


able mathematicians, and notably by Euler, 


with the object of demonstrating the laws 


which govern the strength of columns, but 
the results so achieved apply to the ideal and 
perfect column, and not to one which exhibits 


the imperfections inseparable from all things 


made by man, Consequently, the rules used 


in practice for determining the strength of 
columns are considerably qualified by em- 
pirical coefficients intended to represent the 
results afforded by experimental inquiry. 


Euler assumed the existence of a certain 


ratio of length to diameter below which the 


material constituting a column would be frac- 
tured by direct compression, and above which 
it would fail by reason of transverse strain. 
Euler's theory may be thus illustrated: 
Assume that a straight column of uniform 
section, and symmetrical as to elasticity, 
is fixed in such a way that when loaded 
axially, it shall be free to bend along its entire 
length. Supposing curvature to be produced 
by the momentary application of a transverse 
force, there will be a bending moment at 
every section. If the load be suthciently great, 
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the deflection will continue or will increase; 
whilst if the load be not sufficiently great, the 
column will resume its normal shape. In this 
assumed case the influence of the load is resisted 
by the elasticity and inertia of the column. The 
modulus of elasticity depends upon the nature 
of the material; the moment of inertia is 
governed by the form of its cross-section ; and 
both these measurements are qualified by the 
ratio between length and diameter. Euler 
arrived at the conclusion that the strength of a 
long column would be directly proportional to 
the 4th power of its diameter, and inversely 
proportional to the square of its length, and his 
theory demonstrates the desirability of adopting 
sections in which the moment of inertia is pro- 
portionately large. Hodgkinson’s experiments, 
conducted in the year 1840, still constitute one 
of our chief sources of knowledge as to 
the strength of columns. Briefly summarised, 
the following are the conclusions to be derived 
from his inquiry. Short columns, in which 
the height is not greater than four times the 
diameter, are fractured by actual crushing 
of the material; sometimes, as shown in fig. 
149, the end slides off in the form of a wedge, 
the height of which is rather less than 1°5 
diameters. and when the height is less the sides 
are split, as іп fig. 150. Medium columns, 
whose length is less than 30 and more than 5 
diameters, are distinctly affected by bending 
stress, but the weight required to cause fracture 
in this manner is so great that crushing force 
becomes manifest, and the column yields to the 
joint action of the two forces. Long columns, 
whose length is not less than 30 diameters, fail 
by flexure, and although pressure tends to 
cause failure by vertical compression, still the 
direct breaking weight is far below the crush- 
ing strength of the material. 

Hodgkinson's experiments also showed that 
the strength of a column is affected by the form 
of the ends and the manner in which they are 
fixed. He therefore divided columns into three 
main classes :— 

I. With both ends spherical. 

2. With one end spherical and the other end 
flat. 

3. With both ends flat. 

The relative strengths of these three classes 
are I, 2, and 3 respectively, and an example 
of each type is shown diagrammatically in 
figs. 151,152, 153, where the direction of flexure 
is approximately indicated by dotted lines, and 
the point or points of fracture are shown by 
arrows. When flat-ended columns have discs 
cast upon the ends, strength depends less upon 
the presence of the discs than upon the man- 
ner in which they are fixed. If the tops and 
bases be faced in the lathe, and the founda- 
tions be dressed off level, the maximum strength 
will be attained. If the column be irregularly 
fixed, so that the pressure is taken diagonally, 
only one-third of the maximum strength will 
be developed. Ifthe ends be roughly faced 
by chipping off irregularities with a cold chisel, 
inequalities of the bearing surfaces will cause 
the weight to come upon a few points at the 
ends, which cannot then be truly perpendicu- 
lar to the axis. In such a case strength should 
not be taken as more than two-thirds of the 
maximum. It is now usual for engineers to 
draw distinctions between columns with round, 
pivotted, hinged, pin, flat, and fixed ends. 
Within certain limits, the value of each of the 
first four of these types is taken as 1, and of the 
last two as 2. 

The propertics observed by Hodgkinson 
apply to pillars of wrought iron, steel, and 
wood, as well as to those of cast iron, although 
strength is governed in each case by the nature 
of the material and other factors. As the 
general result of his investigation, Hodgkinson 
found that the strength of a column depended 
upon the nature of the material, and also that it 
varied directly as the 36th power of its 
diameter, ard inversely as the 17th power of 
its length. Hodgkinson's formula in its simplest 


and bears a sort of 


6 
form is: P=mx sa 


family resemblance to that of Euler. Variations 
of the rule, and of the value expressed by the 
coefficient эл, are necessary for computing the 
strength of columns of different forms, and as 
tables of the 36th and 17th powers, or alterna- 
tively of logarithms, are also required, Hodg- 
kinson's formula has never been popular, and is 
very seldom used by engineers. 

Various attempts have been made to embody 
the valuable data obtained by Hodgkinson in 
the form of a simple rule which might be con- 
venient for general use. A formula of this kind 
was first suggested by Professor Gordon, and 
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it assumes failure to result from a combination 


of crushing and bending stress. Gordon's rules 


are thus written :— 
(a) For columns with both ends flat and 
ча fS 


P= ТЕС 
Ita (5) 
d T 
Г. (6) For columns with rounded or jointed 


ends 
fS 


P=" ;iwV 
(а) 
4 
The following are the significations of th 
symbols used :— | 
P=breaking load of the colamn in tons, 
S —sectional area of the column in square 
inches. 
1 = length of the column in inches. 
d= least diameter of the column іп inches. 
f = strength of the material. | 
a=a constant depending upon the sectional 
form of the column. | 
By altering the value of the coefficients, 
f and a, Gordon's formula may be employed 
for calculating the strength of cast-iron, 
wrought-iron, and steel columns of various SEC” 
tions. Table XL. gives the most generally 
accepted values of the coefficients f and a 
used in connexion with Gordon's formula :— 
Table XL.—Values y^ ЛЕР for Gordon's 
ule. 


— — — 


t 
| Value | Value 
Section of Column. Metal. of f. | of a. 
d ase. Cast-iron |36 tons | “0025 
n bol — n 36 „ | “0025 
Rectangular, solid .... Ss 36 „ 7 ‘002 
a ' hollow...» — 36 „ | оо: 
Round .. | Wrought-iron 16 s 00033 
Rectaugular n 16 „„ | 700033 
LT, L, &c. (Unwin). ... ” 19 » 011 
Round, solid (Baker) Steel 30 „ | ‘0007 
Rectangular, solid „, 2s 30 „ | 0004 


applying Professor Unwin’s modification 
of the PP for miscellaneous sections of wrought 
iron, it should be noticed that the diameter to 
be used is found by taking the shortest diameter 
of arectangle or triangle circumscribing the 
section. As the quality of steel supplied on 


ordinary building contracts is not usually equal 


hat demanded in important engineering 
DUIS it is preferable to calculate the strengths 
of steel columns by the aid of the same co- 
efficients as are employed for wrought iron. 
In this connexion it may be noticed that the 
values of f adopted by the New York Build- 
ing Department are 80,000 lbs. — 357 tons 
for cast iron ; and 40,000 Ibs. = 17°85 tons, 
for both wrought tron and steel. 
Modifications of the Gordon rale, applicable 
to columns of any section, were recommende 
in the following forms by the late Professor 


ine: 
Ж For a column fixed at both ends 
S 


P= 


1? 
Im 


: cr. 
(5) Fora column with both ends rounded or 
jointed 


TN 
(c) For a column with one end fixed and the 
other rounded or jou 
P = s+ Pa 
14 16 * 
cr | | 
Here, the symbols and their significations 


are :— 
breaking load of the column in tons. 
S section area of the column in square 


inches. 


al. 
LI. Valucs of Coefficients for 
Table А Rankinc’s Rule. 


| | 
Metal. | Value of /. Value of c. jValue of 22. 
ےے‎ 165. tons. i А i n I 
= ы j n. 
Cast Iron ·ͥ( | 80,000 = 35°7 1 ^ 
| I 
| ooo = 16°07 „з 
ron; 3% 6,002 " 
Wrought Iron | 3 
Mild Steel .. | 45999 = 21°42 | Зо,ооо 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. HENRY JARVIS.—We regret to announce the 


death, on the 11th instant, at 502, Lordship-lane, 
Dulwich, of Mr. Henry Jarvis, of 29, Trinity-square, 
S.E. in his eighty-fifth year. Mr. Jarvis was 
formerly District Surveyor of St. Giles, Camber- 
well, during a period of thirty years. His atchitec- 
tural works include, we understand, the churches 
of St. John, York-street, Walworth (1860); St. 
Matthew, Newington (1867) ; St. Paul, Kingsdown- 
road, Upper Holloway (1869-70); St. Stephen, the 
Common, Walworth (1870-71) ; All Souls, Grosvenor- 
park, Newington (1871); St. Augustine, Lynton- 
road, South Bermondsey (1878) ; and St. Mark, 
East-street, Walworth (Henry Jarvis & Son, 1873). 
To the last-named church, which has a nave with a 
span of 37 ft., was removed the organ—by Renatus 
Harris, the younger, 1724—from St. Dionis Back- 
church, in Fenchurch-street, after the demolition of 


the latter in 1878. The firm of Henry Jarvis & Son 
were appointed last year to carry out some exten- 
sive additions and alterations at the workhouse 
in Constance-road, Camberwell, for the Guardians 
of the Parish of St. Giles. 


— . —— EE 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, DARWEN, LANCASHIRE.—A 


new Wesleyan church has just been erected at 


Darwen, in the Bolton-road. The new church 


occupies a site in front of the existing school-chapel, 
and has frontage to Bolton-road and Epworth- 


street. It consists of nave with deep transepts and 


chancel, with organ chamber, tower, minister's 


vestry, and choir vestry, with the usual adjuncts. 
The two main entrance doors give access to a vesti- 
bule leading to the church, Above this vestibule, 
and approached from the same, is the Sunday school 
scholars’ gallery. The total seating accommodation 
of the church is 514 adults, or 680 mixed congrega- 
tion. The building is faced with Yorkshire par- 
points, the dressing being of Runcorn red sandstone. 


The chancel and gallery have four-light tracery 


windows ; the windows are fitted with lead lights. 
The joiner's work in the interior is of pitch-pine. 


The choir stalls, reredos, pulpit, and the font with 
a basin of alabaster, and the communion table, are 
in Dantzic oak, carved. The chapel is lit by elec- 
tricity. The heating is by hot-water, on the low- 
pressure system. The tower, at the angle of Bolton- 
road and Epworth-street, is open in the upper part 
with light tracery, and is surmounted with a timber 
spire covered with green Westmoreland slates. Those 
who have taken part in the erection of the church 
are as follow :—Mr. J. B. Thornley, architect, under 
whose superintendence the whole of the work has 
been carried out; Mr. R. J. Whalley, building and 
joinery work ; Mr. R. J. Knowles, plumbing ; Mr. 
A. Airey, heating ; Mr. Barton, Blackburn, electric 
lighting ; Messrs. Stott & Co., Oldham, ventilating ; 
Messrs. Williamson & Watson, Liverpool, glazing ; 
and Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter, pulpit, 
choir stalls, and chancel furniture. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, JESMOND, NORTH- 


UMBERLAND. — New premises have been built in 
Eskdale-terrace, Jesmond, for the Central Newcastle 
High School for Girls. On tbe ground floor is the 
main hall, 81 ft. by 30 ft. 
laboratory, a kindergarten room, and rooms for the 
d | headmistress and the secretary. On the first floor 
there are nine class-rooms and .a-sitting-room for the 
assistant mistress, whilst on the top floor there is a 
dining-room, a studio, two class-rooms, a'chemical 
laboratory, a kitchen, scullery, &c. The building is 
heated on the low-pressure hot - water system. 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Newcastle, were the archi- 
tects, and the contract has been carried out by Mr. 
Geo. H. Mauchlen, of Newcastle, the clerk of the 
works having been Mr. Matthew Dodd. 


There is also a physical 


BOARD ScHOOL, BLACKBURN.—The new Accring- 


ton-road Board School, Blackburn, was opened 
recently. 


The atchitects were Messrs. Cheers 
& Smith. 
Town HALL, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE.—A town hall 


is to be built at Leigh, from a design by Mr. J. C. 


Prestwich, architect, of Leigh. 

HOTEL, HOVE.—The Hove Corporation have 
approved the block plans for the proposed new 
hotel which is to be erected on the site of Mill’s 
Terrace, and which it is proposed to name the 
„Royal King’s Hotel.” The building will be quite 
isolated, with frontages to King's-road and the sea 
front, now the foreshore, along which the Corpor- 
ation will continue the present esplanade. The 
principal entrance will be from the return end, facing 
the lawns, and looking towards Brighton. It is 
intended to provide a roof garden which will gain 
an uninterrupted view the whole length of King's- 
road to West Pier. A winter garden will also be 
embodied in the scheme. The plans will provide 
for the rooms to be let in flats in varying sizes or 
singly. Messrs. Palgrave & Co., London, аге the 
architects. The cost will be about 130,000/. 

FLATS, LONDON.—A block of residential flats, 
Crescent Mansions,” is now in course of erection 
on the site of 122, Elgin-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
(to the new frontage line recently passed by the 
County Council) under the direction of Mesars. 
Palgrave & Co., architects. The elevations will be 
a type of Queen Anne, and contrast of colour will 
be given by green shutters to the windows. A 
circular angle turret will commence on the second 


home. 
for occupation at the end of the year. Accommoda- 
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Story. The roof will be covered with green slates. 
Messrs. E. Collins & Co. are the builders. 

PRIORY COURT, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—A block of 
residential flats with a frontage of 250 ft. to 
Mazenod-avenue, is now approaching completion. 
The entrance is by a gatden court and carriage 
sweep, with a fountain in the centre of the lawn. 
The building contains twenty-seven complete flats. 
Messrs. Mead & Burton are the contractors, Mr. J. 
Farrell clerk of works, and Messrs. Palgrave & Co. 
architects. 

CLuB, GOSFORTH, NORTHUMBERLAND. — New 
premises have been erected in West Avenue, 
Gosforth, for the accommodation of the Men's 
Club. The building adjoins the Assembly Rooms, 
to which it is connected by a passage at the rear, in 
order that on special occasions both may be used for 
social gatherings. It has been built of brick with 
stone dressings, and hasa frontage of 52 ft, with a 
depth of 112 ft. The main entrance is from West 
Avenue, On the first floor there is a billiard-room. 
and behind this are meeting, supper, and committee 
rooms and other conveniences. A covered quoit 
ground adjoins the building. On the first floor isa 
room which will be used as a library and reading 
room, while rooms for games, conversation, aud the 
work of the committee are also provided. At the 
rear is the caretaker's house. Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood were the architects for the building; 
Mr. W. C. Fleck, of Gosforth, was the contractor. 

PREMISES FOR THE EASTERN TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, FINSBURY.—The foundations of a building 
for the Eastern Telegraph Company are being laid 
at the corner of South-place and Finsbury-pavement. 
The premises will be erected from the desigas of 
Mr. John Belcher. 

ALMSHOUSES AND CONVALESCENT HOME, SHEF- 
FIELD. — Blocks of almshouses have just been 
erected at Sheffield, and a convalescent home is 
now being built, іп accordance with the terms of the 
George Woofindin bequest. The almshouses are 
situate at Hunter's Bar, at the corner of Ecclesall- 
road and Brocco Bank. The houses are in three 
blocks, of six almshouses in each, forming a quasi- 
crescent on plan, standing upon a raised plateau, 
with a terraced roadway in front and carried round 
the back of the buildings. The Porter Brook passing 


through the grounds has been bridged over at the 
west end to form a carriage entrance, and a rustic 
foot bridge spans it, a3 a shorter communication, 
citywards. The walls are faced with red bricks 
from the Thurstonland Works, near Leeds, with 
dressings of Stoke stone, the roofs being covered 
with Broseley tiles. Each cottage or almhouse con- 
tains a living room, scullery, and larder, with the 
usual offices, with two bedrooms on the upper floor, 
and the centre block in addition provides a reading- 
room for the use of the inmates. The architect of 
the new buildings was Mr. W. R. Bryden, Buxton, 
Derbyshire, the builder being Mr. James Salt, of 
Buxton. Mr. 
iron fencing 
designs ; 
worth, 

chimney 


Eayres executed the wrought 
and gates from the architects 
and Messrs. Killer Bros, of Wirks- 
supplied the polished Hopton Wood 
ieces in reading-room, and Messrs 


Moorwood, Sons, & Co. the ranges, stoves, &c.— 


The site of the convalescent home is situated at 
Whiteley Wood, with a southern aspect overlooking 
the valley purchased by the Corporation for the 
public park extension. 


The site contains about 
16% acres, and a carriage-drive has been constructed 


through the property from Whiteley Wood Lodge to 


Fulwood, thus affording two approaches to the 
It is expected that the building will be ready 


tion is being provided fur about forty patients. The 
building is two stories high. On the ground floor 18 
the diníng hall, which, together with the principal 
entrance ball, occupies the centre of the front. This 
apartment, which is 50 ft by 24 ft, is being 
wainscotted all round for a portion of its height 
with oak, and the entrance hall is separa ted from 
the dining hall by an oak screen. It is intended to 
be used for entertainments as well as reíreshments. 
To the east and west of this central portion are 
respectively the women's and the men's wings. 
women's wing contains an entrance hall, witb sepa- 
rate entrance and staircase, reading and writing 
room, and parlour. The men's wing contains 
similar entrance and staircase, reading and 
writing room, parlour, and billiard and smok- 
ing room. A verandah extends in front of each 
wing for the use of the patients. | A straight 
corridor runs behind the above-mentioned rooms 
from one end of the building to the other, and at 
the ends are placed box-rooms, lavatories, cloak- 
rooms, &c. On the northside of this corridor are the 
offices, containing kitchen, scullery, servants' hall, 
and store-rooms. On this side also, in the mens 
wing, is the porter's sitting-room. On the first floor 
are the bedrooms, those for men being, as in the case 
of the day rooms, in the west wing, and for women 
in the east wing. In these the cubicle system pe 
been adopted, the space being divided ке 
wood partitions, 7 ft. high, into rooms for two or 
three beds. The windows of the cubicles on the 
south front are treated as French casements, Pa 
ing on to the balcony over the хезон 
admitting of patients being wheeled ou i 
Lavatories and bath-rooms are provided s P 
ends of the wings ason the ground floor, i gis 
end there is an emergency door and an outsi 13 
staircase in case of fire, and fire hydrants are 
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a 4‏ ےل 
Town Hall on the 12th inst. relative to the petition‏ 


provided. The central portion over the dining and | Salons of 1885, 1888, and 1889, and the Cross of 
entrance halls and raised above the wing floors is | the Legion of Honour in 1894. of the City Council for a Provisional Order to put 
divided into two parts, that to the front being sub- in force the powers of the Lands Clauses Acts, with 
divided into cubicles, and so planned that it can be reference to lands required for the widening of 
used as an alternative ward for either wing, so as Cookridge-street and the extension of Albion-place. 
to provide for the fluctuation of the relative The proposed line of widening runs through the 
number of patients of each sex, that to the back Roman Catholic Cathedral, but the Corporation 
being sub-divided into cubicles, baths, &c., for the | architect (London), sends us drawings and | have come to a conditional agreement with the 
servants. Two separate rooms for use in case of | description of a coping tile for gables, party-walls, | authorities of that church. It is suggested that a 
sickness are also provided, one ia each wing, and | &С., which has the edges turned up so as to form | portion of the land scheduled between Great George- 
quite separate from the other bedrooms for isola- | small gutters, and prevent the rain running down | street and St. Ann's-street shall be given to the 
tion. The building is faced all round with the | the walls. Small pipes, to discharge into the main | Roman Catholic body asa site for a new cathedral. 
Enfield Company's red-pressed bricks from Accring- | Butter, are fixed at the lower end of gable copings. | Тһе minimum width of Cookridge-street, at the 
ton, with Matlock stone dressings. All the floors | We subjoin the sections of the tile as proposed for | cathedral corner, is 34 ft. 5 in., and it is suggested 
are of concrete construction, and will be covered to make it 85 ft. wide. The Inspector went through 
with pitch pine blocks and terrazzo mosaic. The the plans with Mr. Jeeves, the Town Clerk, and Mr. 
roofs are covered with Peake & Co.'s mottled tiles, Hewson, the City Engineer. | 
A turret with a clock crowns the centre of the THE ORDNANCE SURVEY.—The Government will 
building. The architects are Messrs. Hemsoll shortly ask the House of Commons for a vote of 
& Paterson, of Sheffield. Тһе general con 207,609/. to defray the expenses for the current finan- 
tractors are Messrs. Dawson & Jones, of cial year of the survey of the United Kingdom and 
Huddersfield and Sheffield. The heating, which of minor services connected therewith. In justifi- 
is on the low-pressure hot-water system, is cation of the expenditure the following particulars 
being carried out by Messrs. Newton, Cham- are given of the work being accomplished, together 
bers, & Co.; the domestic hot-water suppl with approximate statements of the further amounts 
by Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., of Leeds and Shef- required, and the dates proposed for completion. 
held ; the ventilation is by Messrs. J. Bedford & Co., r. Completion of the new series engraved 1-in. map, 
of Halifax; the wood block floors by Messrs. with hills: amount required for the year 1900-1, 
De Grelle, Houdret, & Co, of London; the 6,5оо!. ; approximate further amount required tor 
terrazzo floors by Mr. J. F. Ebner, of completion, 17,250/.; probable date of completion, 
London; the electric bells and telephones by December 31, 1902. 2. Maintenance and revision 
Messrs. Johnson & Co., of Sheffield; and the of the 1-in. map of Great Britain, 2,000/. 3. Special 
leaded lights by Messrs. Jeffrey & Foster, of revision of the 1-іп. map of Ireland : amount re- 
Sheffield. The buildings are being wired and fitted quired for the year 1900-1, 7,5001. ; approximate 
for electric light by the Sheffield Corporation. further amount required for completion, 5,0007 ; 
DOULTON MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, LAMBETH.—A probable date of completion, March 31, 1003. 4. 
building has been erected іп High-street, Lambeth, Special revision of the j-in. map of England: M 
as a memorial to Sir Henry Doulton. In the eleva- required tor the year 1900-I, 1,500/. ; probable Ey 
tion Doulton glazeware is used. There are a hall, of completion, March 31, 1901. 5. Preparation o 
capable of holding 400, a billíard-room, reading- an engraved Sin. map of Scotland, amount reque 
rooms, &c., and the electric light is installed. The for the year 1900-1, 1,000. ; аро пме 5 
architect was Мг. Hardcastle; Messrs, Parsons amount required for completion, 1,0001. ; probable 
were the builders, Mr. Starkie Gardner did the art date oteompletiom Marco о. V 
iron-work, and the leaded glazing is by Janes & Co. of a 1-іп. map of Great Britain, wi A ills : m 
Opposite the platform in a niche is a bust of Sir required for the year. rare 5 e 
Henry Doulton, by Mr. George Tinworth. Under- further amount required for completion, 2,000/. ; 
neath is an inscription. robable date of completion, December 31, 1902. 7. 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE, MANCHESTER.—The new evision of the Dn maps E гаво іп ое 
Religious Institute, in Deansgate, Manchester, was and with bills: amoun чш uie e year 9 Я 
opened on the 5th inst. Тһе building is three Sool. ; APPORTA E fu 5351 1 5 
stories in height, the lower story of the frontage completion, 4,0001. ; P S es E f the 
being constructed of red sandstone from Derbyshire, December 31, 1905. : C PM p Mus: 
with red Rose of Mull granite in columns and bases. engraved тігіп. ap a ͤö;; E 
The superstructure is executed in Ruabon red brick required for the year СА ' 5 dti PP a 
and terra cotta. The main entrance is in Deansgate. бише каа: ке 125 TARP T m .% 
The ground floor is occupied mainly by two shops, probable da е, of со ар N 5 mu d a 
with offices and stores, one for use by the Religious Preparation A a W- к р a ы е мега 
Tract Society, and the other by the British and hills: amount required toi 9185 » 25 13 pp = 
Foreign Bible Society. On the first floor are the mate further amount required or completion, 750/. ; 
offices, stores, &c., to be occupied by the City probable date of completion, December 31, 1902. 
Mission, and a board-room, about 30 ft. by 23 ft: Io. General revision and возеле of the 6-in. 
for the common use of the societies. This room has and 25-іп. maps vd eat. d Mor is at бше: nob 
a light oak dado and mantel, and an ornamental shall have remaine 5 ога id 185 реп 
plaster ceiling. On the second floor is a meeting- than twenty years: 2 requir : or 1. 
room, with the usual ante-rooms, which provides 96,909). ; . urt 
seating accommodation for about 450 people. completion, 1,080,035l.; probable date of comple- 
Messrs. Robert Neill and Sons were the general tion, December 31, 1907. II. Completion of the 
re-survey of Ireland on the 25-in. scale: amount 


contractors, and Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester, required for the year 1900-1, 53,000/; approxi- 
меке: mate further amount required for completion, 
813,5о01.; probable date of completion, Decem- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
IMPROVED COPING TILES.—Mr. W. A. Williams, 


gables and for party-walls. There is also a wider 
spreading one, on the same principle, for fruit walls, 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS (INCOR- 
PORATED).—At a meeting of the Election Committee 
held on the irth inst, the following gentlemen 
were elected, viz.:—Members : S. Crawshaw, India, 
Capt. C. H. Vasturme, Woolwich ; Associate: F. B. 
Patch, London. 

DRILL HALL AND ARMOURY, ST. MARYLEBONE. 
--Тһе headquarters and drill-hall of the 5th (West) 
Middlesex Ritle Volunteers—the Marylebone corps 
—were taken about three years ago for the con- 
struction of the Great Central Railway. Subscrip- 
tions are invited towards a building fund for the 
erection of new quarters, together with a drill-hall 
and armoury, upon a site on the Portman estate 
which hag lately been obtained on behalf of the 
corps. A sum of about 6,000/. is needed, besides 
the amount received as compensation from the rail- 
way company, the estimated necessary outlay being 
nearly 9,000/. 

DISCOVERIES IN CRETE.—The Athens correspon- 
dent of the Times writes under date of April IO :— 
* The excavations carried out by Mr. Arthur Evans 
and Mr. D. G. Hogarth in Crete continue to yield 
results of the highest interest. On that portion of 
the site of ancient Knossos which Mr. Evans has 
selected for investigation (Kephala) a Mycenæan 
palace has been discovered containing relics of extra- 
ordinary importance by means of which the hither- 
to uncertain question of Mycenzan writing has 
been finally settled. In the chambers of the build- 
ings have been found a whole series of clay tablets, 
analogous to the Babylonian, but with indigenous 
Cretan script. These tablets are apparently palace 
archives. On the south front of the building the 
entrance hall of the megaron has come to light, and 
in the adjoining corridor is a large piece of fresco 
representing a full-size figure of a girl in Mycenæœan 
costume, holding a long vase. In brilliancy of 
colouring and grace of form the figure surpasses 
anything hitherto discovered belonging to this 
period. The remains belong to the great Мусеп:сап 


—— — corem 
age, about 1400 h. c. ber 31, 1915. 12. Survey of Guernsey on the 25. in. 
FOREIGN. THE EXPLORATIONS AT WINCOBANK, SHEFFIELD. | scale : amount required for completion (by Decem- 
ber 31, 1900), 405/. 13. Revision of Town Scale 


—The members of the Shettield Naturalists’ Club 
met at the lecture-room in Leopold-street on the 
12th inst., to hear a lecture by Mr. E, Howarth, 
Curator of the Weston Park Museum, on the sub- 
ject of the excavations recently carried out at 
Wincobank Hill. The lecturer explained that specu- 
lation had been rife for a long time as to the true 
character of what had been popularly known as the 
Roman Camp on Wincobank Hill. The work of 
exploration was begun on July 25 last year and con- 
tinued until well on in October, two men supplied 
by the City Surveyor being employed during that 
time. Mr. Howarth went on to describe the camp 
and the explorations made, whereby it was dis- 
covered that the inner rampart had been built 
up of stone, and was not an earthen rampart 
at all. This inner rampart was complete all 
the way round, but the outer rampart was less 
perfect. In the ditch between the outer and inner 
ramparts they found a wall which appeared to go all 
the way round, and which had been built up of 
rough unworked stones, without any sign of mortar. 
This was not the way the Romans did their build- 
ing. Тһе site of the camp showed no evidence of 
occupation whatever, so that it had evidently been 
a camp of refuge, to which people could tlee in 
time of danger. This was evidenced by the dis- 
covery of the site of a hut outside. Some pieces of 
Roman pottery, evidently parts of a cinerary urn, 
were found whilst the ditch was being excavated, 
and proved that the Romans had been there, but 
the form and structure of the camp showed that 
they had not erected it; and the discovery of some 
blunt instruments at one part of the rampart proved 
an earlier occupation than that of the Romans. It 
might, therefore, be safely concluded that the camp 
was of ancient British origin, and not Roman. 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS, LEEDS.—Mr. E. A. 
Sandford Fawcett, an Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Leeds 


maps (the cost over and above the cost of revision 
on the 25-in. scale being repaid by the towns 
desiring revision on the larger scale), 4,0007. 14. 
Maps for Land Judges' Court and Land Commis- 
sion, Ireland (to be ultimately repaid from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of estates), 3,600/. 15. Engraving 
maps for the Geological Survey, 1,000/., and services 
for other public departments, 5,850/. 16. Publica- 
tion of maps prepared and revised as above: 
amount required for 1900-1, 50,10c/, ; approximate 
further amount required for completion, 707,200/. ; 
robable dates of completion—December 31, 1909, 
or Great Britain, and December 31, 1920, for 
Ireland. 

HAREWOOD-PLACE AND OXFORD-STREET. — Ап 
extensive site is being cleared at the corner (west) 
of Oxford-street and Harewood-place, having a 
return frontage to the entire west side of the latter 
thoroughfare, and a south frontage to Hanover- 
square, for the erection of a block which will com- 
prise shops, offices, and residential chambers. Mr. 
Paul Hotfmann is appointed as architect of the pro- 
posed buildings, the contractor being Mr. H. Lovatt, 
of Wolverhampton and West Kensington. Amongst 
the houses already pulled down was one in Hare- 
wood-place which the late Sir James Paget, Bart., 
occupied during many years. We notice, too, that 
the adjoining premises in Oxford-street of the Royal 
Orthop:edic Hospital are about to be rebuilt. The 
bospital, originally established by Dr. Little in 1838 
in a house on the west side of Bloomsbury-square, 
at the corner of Hart-street, was removed to its pre- 
sent quarters about forty years ago. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL MONEY BILL.—The 
Bill which the Council will introduce in the course 
of the current Session of Parliament is intended to 
define the amounts that they may expend for the 
various purposes in respect whereof capital expen- 
diture is necessary during the financial year beyin- 


FRANCE.—On the occasion of the opening of the 
Paris Exhibition M. Bouvard, the general directing 
architect, was created “Grand Ойісіег” of the 
Legion of Honour, and the rank of “ Officier " in the 
Legion of Honour was conferred on M. Girault, 
architect of the “ Petit Palais“; M. Bernard, archi- 
tect of the new bridge ; M. Raulin, architect of the 
Salle des Fêtes; M. Scellier de Gisors, farchitect- in- 
chief of the Colonial Exhibition ; and MM. Thomas 
and Deglane, joint architects of the “Grand 
Palais” Four other architects, MM. Cousin, 
Devienne, Lafon, and  Louvet, have been 
created Chevaliers of the Legion. — The jury 
in the competition for the Prix Chenavard 
have awarded the first prize to M. Louis Faure- 
Dujarric, pupil of M. Pascal, for his design for 

Municipal Baths on the Champ de Mars;” the 
Second to M. Goujeon, pupil of M. Laloux, for his 
monument “ Aux Défenseurs de la Patrie.” The 
new buildings of the municipal schools in the Rue 
Jean Baptiste Say, at Auteuil, were opened a few 
days ago. М. Germain Salard is the architect. The 
buildings have cost about 2,100,000 fr. The 
Academie des Beaux-Arts has awarded the “ Prix 
Duc" to M, Georges Chedanne, for his design for 
the Palace Hotel in the Champs Elysées (illustrated 
RE Builder of January 6 of this уеаг).--Тһе 

rench Government have offered to the city of 
Paris a fountain in ceramic ware, executed at the 

vres manufactory, and which it is proposed to 
Et near the Grand Palais on the Champs 
е Municipal Council of Paris have 
n orised the erection of a statue of Auguste 
қ ue on the Place de la Sorbonne.———M. Chesnay, 
architect, of Paris, has obtained the first premium 
in the competition for new schools at Maisons- 
tte. — The death is announced of M. August 
Eee ап engraver on wood of no ordinary 
ent, and who was a member of the Société des 
tes Français, He received medals in the 
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ning on April 1, 1900, and (on account of the 
following financial year) during the six months 
next ensuing. Amongst the objects in question are 
tbe following—sites and buildings for new Council 
offices, coroner’s courts, weights and measures 
atations, reformatories for inebriates, workshops, 
gas - meter testing - stations, lunatic asylums, ап 


epileptic colony at Horton, precipitation and other |у 


works at pumping-stations, sewerage works, and 
new main and relief sewers, purchase of property, 
compensations, and works, industrial dwellings, 
&c., in respect of the Tower Bridge approaches, 
and of the widening of the Strand at Holywell- 
street, Tottenham Court-road at Bozier's-court, 
Southampton-row, Wandsworth-road, High-street, 
Kensington ; Albert Embankment, York-road, Bat- 
tersea ; Long-lane, Southwark; Old-street, Goswell- 
road ; of the laying-out of a new street in South- 
wark; of the St. George's-place, Knightsbridge, 
improvement ; and of the rebuilding of Battersea 
Bridge, under the Act of 1884; stations, buildings, 
riverside piers, floats, &c. ; for purposes of the Fire 
Brigade Act, 1865 ; electrical lighting on Victoria 
Embankment and Westminster Bridge ; rebuilding 
of Highgate Archway and Vauxhall, Old Gravel- 
lane, St. George-in-the-East, and Cat and Mutton, 
Shoreditch, Bridges; and the removal of certain 
gates, bars, or other obstructions in streets. Some 
other projected schemes foreshadowed by the Bill 
relate to tramways and their adaptation for electrical 
traction, the purchase of Spitalfields Market, the 
acquisition of a large open space at Dollis Hill, a 
tunnel between Rotherhithe and Wapping, and new 
water works, reservoirs, and aqueducts. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


PUTE IN THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE.— 
оа inquiry at the offices of the London branch of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
it was stated by the secretary, Mr. Rust, that though 
no official intimation of the willingness of the 
masters to concede the carpenters’ demand of a 

nny per hour advance in wages had been received 
y him, several firms had already signified their 
agreement with the terms in question. The Central 
Association of Master Builders had communicated 
to the men's society their willingness to meet the 
men half-way and make an advance of a halfpenny 
per hour, and the matter was to be placed before 
the employees and a vote taken. The result would 
be known about a week hence, and would be sub- 
mitted to the masters at a meeting to be held on 
the 19th inst. Mr. Rust further stated that in the 
case of the men adhering to their demands and the 
refusal of the masters to comply with them, some 
3,000 ог 4,000 men would be affected. He thought, 
however, that the men would most probably rest 
content with the halfpenny offered them b the 
masters, which would make a wage of 10/4. 
hour. From subsequent inquiries, it appears that 
the threatened crisis will be averted. The men have 
held special branch meetings all over the metropolis 
to consider the situation, and although the result of 
the ballot cannot be made known until the begin- 
ning of next week, it is stated that there isa majority 
in favour of accepting the employers offer of 34d. 
hour increase in хосе eee: the union de- 
1d.—Morning Advertiser. 
mand TOINERS' DISPUTE, COALVILLE, LEICESTER.— 
The masters and men met in conference at the Fox 
and Goose Hotel recently to consider the rule as to 
wages. Mr. George Beckworth, of Whitwick, 
master builder, presided, and both sides were fully 
represented. After a lengthy argument the masters 
eed to pay the carpenters and joiners a half- 
еар an hour extra, making 84. ап hour to “ ordinary 
skilled workmen.” With regard to the dispute with 
the bricklayers’ labourers, at a former meeting the 
Master Builders’ Association determined that only 
competent labourers should be paid at the rate of 
ur. 
2 трае WAGES, COLCHESTER.—The Col- 
chester bricklayer employed by builders who are 
mbers of the Master Builders’ Federation ceased 
8 k recently owing to the employers' refusal to 
ا‎ to the demand of the Colchester Branch of 
the Operative Bricklayers' Union for a higher rate 
of pay. The general rate 1 nate К Ше 
Union had put in a demand for 
7d. an hour, 8d. с The masters have since 


nt of 8d. an hour. | 
Erpressed their willingness to accede to an increase 


d. to 734. 
gr EE ayes EUER AT WILMSLOW, CHESHIRE. 
The master builders of Wilmslow, Alderley Edge, 
um unding districts, have refused to 
f wages to the bricksetters, and 
w threaten to come out on strike 


affected. 
still be lowe 


FELIXS 


following day. 
= a an immediate advance of 124. per hour, 


‘tional d. in twelve months’ time. 
and ap WE MA SOUTHPORT.—The Southport 
| то а their employers have come to terms. 
join 


pied by a mantle manufacturers’, and constituted 
a workshop, the ground floor and basement being 
let to the Aérated Bread Company, and cut off from 
the other premises. The only connexion between 
169 and 170 was a door let into the party-wall, and 
there was no workshop at 170. Мг. McCarthy, ior 
the defence, argued that these were two separated 
buildings, and if the defendant carried out the 
Council's suggestions he would have to 

on the premises occupied by the Aérated Bread 
Company. No. 169 could be called a work. 
shop, no doubt, but not 170. Mr. Avory said 
counsel was not entitled to argue these matters 
before the Court; he should have gone to arbi- 
tration. Mr. McCarthy: We are not compelled 
to go to arbitration. My defence is that there are 
sufficient means of escape. The learned counsel 
then contended that the notice served on the 
defendant was bad, as these were two separate 
sets of premises. The case was heard the previous 
week, and was adjourned by the Alderman, who 
desired time to consider his decision. He now said 
that the notice, which was the foundation of these 
proceedings, alleged that the premises in question 
were a workshop. Looking carefully at the defini- 
tion in the clauses, he could not think that they 
formed one building, but were separate, and that 
No. 170 did not come within the section. The 
Council's notice appeared to him to be bad, and, 
therefore, he dismissed the summons. The law оп 
the matter was very difficult, and he was quite 
willing to state.a case.—Times. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


26,310. —ELECTRICAL FITTINGS: G. А. Clark, W. 
McAulay, and F. McLaren, —The casings are in- 
tended for use in making junction and distribution 
boxes, electrical switch bases and cases, wall and 
ceiling roses, &c.; in the instance of wall-brackets 
the conductors are soldered on to branch pins pass- 
ing through an insulating block and recessed in 
order to form sockets for plugs at the flexible cords’ 
ends, a fibrous disc, which a screw cap keeps in its 
place, grips the cords ; for arc lamps the pins are 
socketted at each end, and leads are sweated into 
the sockets when they have been passed down 
through a divided insulating disc. Other applica- 
tions of tbe invention are specified. 


26,318.—DOOR AND SIMILAR BOLTs: %. Мау.-- 
A spring at the back of a sliding bolt tends to force 
it into a staple ; in one position an arm which pro- 
jects from the bolt through a T-shaped slot in the 
casing prevents the bolt from being shot; but the 
bolt may be shot from one side of the door by 
means of a rod that passes through the door to that 
side, and which, when pressed, engages with and 
turns the arm until it enters into the slot and 20 
frees the spring to shoot the bolt ; for windows the 
rod is discarded. 


26,334. —ELECTRICAL SWITCHES: W. F. Ferguson 
апа W. С. H. Stump.—In a narrow circular chamber 
made of some insulating material and attached to 
the switch is put some mercury together with an 
insulating disc which fits tightly in the chamber and 
is mounted upon a spindle, the contact terminals 
being exposed within the chamber ; a pointer upon 
a spindle indicates the circuit, which may be broken 
by turning the spindle's thumb-piece eo that the 
disc will displace the mercury. 

26,350.—-PROCESS OF ORNAMENTING WOOD: Н, 
Buyten.—In order to bring out the wood's natural 
grain by means of sand-blasting the surface, having 
been rendered quite smooth, or inlaid or carved, 18 
protected—as to such that are not to be 
sand-blasted— with a stencil-plate of paper, rubber, 
&c., that is cemented on to it, or with ; 
after the process of blasting, a soft steel wire brush 
is applied, before removal of the stencil-plate а 
stain may be applied, and then to the rest of the 
surface may be applied a lighter stain or such other 
colours as are desired. 

26,375.— WORKMEN'S TIME CHECKING APPARATUS: 
F. W. Máes.—Across the machine's face are caused 
to move a set of rods, which have loose sleeves 
one for each workman—graduated with notches, 
say for every ten minutes, to be seen through ca 
apertures; under normal circumstances the rods 
and their sleeves move in unison, but a workman 
upon his arrival hangs a numbered disc upon tne 
hook of his lever, and by 90 doing, lifts the lever | 
other end into the notch immediately above an 
thereby arrests the sleeve which thus remains 
locked to mark the time of his arrival. | 

26,403-—FLUSHING APPARATUS AND P 

. Day.— The tipper is mounted in the front of a 
chamber contained in a trapped lower pan p 
which passes a vertical pipe leading out of VA 
choked outlet that mane 5 ait 

harge ; an apron upon the pa Й 5 
into Ehe chatubes, and the ball-endec trunnions 15 
the tipper work in blocks that ht into гесек че 
chamber's sides, so as to allow its removal, toge Е 
with the bearings, for repair; а vessel, to be UM | 
by the hand, and set ироп the edge of a sin m. 
underneath a tap, may serve for flushing БО з 
for latrines each of the basins may be а = 
described above, and be further provided witha 


The men asked for an increase of 1d. per hour, but 
have met the employers half way and accepted 48. 
an hour. | 

PAINTERS’ WAGES, NORTHWICH.—The operative 
house painters in the Northwich district have been 
granted an advance of 4d. per hour in wages, 
with, it is stated, the promise of another jd. next 
ear. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING 
MARCH.—According to the Labour Gazette employ- 
ment in the building trades has improved and is 
good in most branches The percentage of 
unemployed union members among carpenters and 
plumbers at the end of March was 2:6 compared 
with 3:1 in February, and 1:6 in March, 1899. Nine 
disputes, mostly in regard to wages, commenced 
during the month. Six of these were in Scotland 
and three in England. 

DUNDEE MASONS’ STRIKE.—The Dundee masons’ 
strike, which has lasted for over two months, is 
now at an end. Both masters and men have 
accepted the terms suggested by the Lord 
Provost and members of the Works Committee, 
viz, that no reduction of wages should take 
place until May 15; that wages should then be 
reduced by 4d., and remain stationary for six 
months; that no further reduction or advance 
should take effect unless after three months’ notice 
on either side; and that there should be no 
victimising of individuals on either side for the part 
they had taken in the dispute. 

DUNFERMLINE PAINTERS’ !STRIKE.—In response 
to an invitation from the Dunfermline master 
painters, a deputation of the workmen met with the 
employers on Thursday last week, when a dis- 
cussion took place respecting the several points at 
issue which have led to the men being on strike 
for about a fortnight. At the end of the con- 
ference the employers instructed their Secretary to 
inform the men that they would concede the demand 
for an advance of wages from 8d. to 834d. per hour, 
with the proviso that future agreements should 
terminate at the end of December each year, and 
that any alteration of rules should come into force 
on February 1 of each year if mutually agreed 
upon. 

FTOINERS? WAGES AND WORKING RULES, 
GLASGOW.—A mass meeting of the joiners of 
Glasgow and district was held in the City Hall on 
the 13th inst. for the purpose of considering the 
present position of the negotiations with the em- 
ployers regarding wages and working regulations. 
A year ago an agreement was arrived at, by which 
a set of working regulations were agreed to 
by both parties, and the wages fixed at rod. per 
hour. This agreement has expired. In February 
last the men sent a communication to the employers 
stating that ey wished the agreement to be 
renewed for another year, and asking fora reply. 
No reply, however, was given beyond an intima- 
tion of а reduction of Id. per hour in wages. 
At the meeting it was moved and seconded That 
we resist any attempt to reduce wages or alter the 
working rules. That the men interview their 
individual employers with the object of obtaining 
an answer as to whether the rules are to be binding 
for the next twelve months from April 16. Failing 
a favourable reply, work to be stopped,” 
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LEGAL. 


MEANS OF ESCAPE IN CASE OF FIRE. 


AT Guildball a few days ago, before Mr. Alder- 
man Bell, Mr. Robert James Worley, an architect, 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, was summoned at the 
instance of the London County Council for having 
failed to comply with a notice requiring him, as 
owner of a certain workshop, situate at 169 and 170, 
Aldersgate - street, to provide necessary means of 
escape in case of бге for the persons employed 
there. Mr. Horace Avory (instructed by Mr, Chilvers 
on behalf of the London County "enr appeared 
in support of the summons, and said that under 
the Factory and Workshop Act, non-compliance 
with the Council's notice rendered the defendant 
liable to a penalty of II. per day from the com- 
mencement of the offence, and he was now sum- 
moned for his neglect from December 5 to March 12. 
The proceedings arose under the following circum- 
stances. In October, 1897, the Home Office called 
the attention of the London County Council to the 
fact that these premises were inadequately provided 
with means of escape from fire. On November 3, 
1898, the Council sent a letter to the defendant as the 
owner, pointing out to him the work which required 
to be done, consisting mainly in the construction 
of an iron staircase from top to bottom. No 
answer was received to that notice, and a second 
one was served upon him on July 28, 1899, requiring 
the alterations to be carried out before October 23. 
To this also there was no answer, and, as he took 
no steps whatever to comply with the request of 
the Council, this summons was issued. Mr. Avory 
pointed out that, under the Act, it was quite open 
to Mr. Worley to have formally objected to the 
Council’s propositions, in which case the matter 
would have gone to arbitration; but he had done 
nothing at all, and had not even suggested 
any ditterence of opinion. Evidence was given 
showing that the upper floors of No. 169 were occu- 
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which discharges over a weir into a common 
trough, a separate flush being supplied to the basin 
and the trough respectively. 

26,413 —HINGES FOR STEP-LADDERS: C. Fulford 
and G. F. Manion—The hinges are made with rule- 
jointsor with stops that limit the opening of the ladder, 
the hinge-plates being joined together with jointed 
stays or links, which also have stops. In some 
forms the stays may be rejected, or the jointed links 
are screwed on to the ladder’s sides. 


26.466.—CLOSET DISCHARGE FITTINGS: A. Fyfe. 
—For effecting discharge the air is exhausted from 
within a space between two traps by raising the 
piston of a cylinder, from whose lower end a pipe 
to the space above the second trap. Under 
normal conditions the piston reposes within an 
annular extension at the foot of the cyclinder so 
that the outer air passes through the cylinder and a 
pipe provided for the purpose, whereby any 
premature action—say, by the emptying of slops, 
is obviated. 


ends respectively. 
26,804 —TUNNEL DRIVING: W. % 


rings and the tail end o 


rings. 


26.912.—BENDING METAL PIPES: С. Brandt.— 
The apparatus is devised for the use of plumbers rows 
and other artificers in bending metal pipes when the 
ae ond MEETINGS. 


latter are cold ; it comprises a range of half-rounded 
shaping templets, which are cast either separately or 
together, and are fastened with pins upon a base- 
plate; the base- plate having been firmly secured to 
a bench or wall, one end of the pipe is held in one 
of the grooves in the most suitable templet with a 
bar or an eccentrical cam, and the pipe is then bent 
round by the hand, the groove serving to preserve 
its circular form. 

26,517.—WELL DOORS OF LIFTS: А. Sear.—A 
pivotted lever upon the cage engages, as the latter 
rises, with a tumbler upon the balanced and verti- 
cally-sliding door, upon the door—and normally 
lying at rest within a recess in the tumbler—is 
pivotted another lever which locks the tumbler 
when the latter is in engagement, When the door 
ascends a fixed pin is struck by the lever (upon the 
door), which thereupon rises to tilt the tumbler, so 
that the door, thus freed, falls, through its own 
weight. into the closed position. 

26,610.—ELECTRICAL ARC LAMPS AND GLOBE- 
HOLDERS : R. E. B. Crompton and E. A. N. Pochin— 
The frame comprises two plates, joined at the 
middle, with four tubes which carry regulating 
solenoids, a resistance, a dash-pot. a choking coil, 
and a transformer—an insulated yoke being sup- 
ported by two of the tubes; the arc- enclosing 
globe and the lower carbon-holder are borne by the 
yoke, whilst a hollow bolt and a lower yoke upon 
two rods sliding within long tubes support the outer 
globe, the bolt bas an inner thread which engages 
with a screw іп a cap оп the lower carbon-holder’s 
lower end, a clutch upon a central tube joined with 
cores in the solenoids, and carrying the dash-pot's 
piston at its upper end sustains the upper carbon ; 
the arc lamps, tor direct or alternating currents with 
enclosed or open arcs, are aíter the kind specified ín 
No. 6,276 of 1897. 

26,6644.—PACKING FOR PIPE-JOINTs : E. Pute. 
— The packing, intended for use with the spigot and 
socket, and similar joints of sewers, water-mains, 
and so on, consists of fusible rings composed of 
some insulating material—a mixture of terra-cotta, 
sulphur, and tar, for example—in which are embedded 
spiral metal conductors connected to terminals ; the 
rings are inserted into the joint and are then fused 
by the flow of an electrical current through the 
conductors. 

2613.—SERVICE PIPE REGULATING VALVES: 
K. S. Watson, F. H. Durell, and M. B. Miller.—A cylin- 
drical valve, whose ports are connected by a rod, is 
fitted in a cylinder, between the valve's inlet and 
outlet, which has discharge ports at its upper end, 
the contact of a ring upon the valve and the cylin- 
ders lower edge closes the valve under normal 
conditions, whilst a spring presses a relief valve on 
the rod's lower end against its seating ; as the rod 
is pressed downwards, the relief valve opens, and 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2t. 
Justice & Son's works and Kingoodie House. 
House and Ravenscraig Castle. 
MONDAY, Арки. 23. 


Buildings against Lightning.” 
by’ lantern slides. 8 p.m. 


Electricity and Engineering." 8 p.m. 
be repeated on Tuesday, April 24, at 4 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 


ensuing year. 8 p.m. 


Turbayne will show some book decorations 


for tapestry, cretonne, wall-papers, &c. 
musical programme. 7 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


8pm. 


FRiDAY, APRIL 27. 


of Heat and Light." 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 


at 3. 30 p.m. 
Royal Institution. — Professor 
M. A., on Egypt in the Middle Ages." I. 


— GÀ 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Llandenny, Monmouth.--A freehold cottage and 


then the cylindrical valve opens also, whereupon ten enclosures, 39a. 3 f. гр................. 
the flush flows through the ports, but with libera-| Pentre Farm in i M 28 p.. f.. ID 
tion of the rod tbe relief valve becomes closed, and аме pein кс 5 ss 15 5 
NH the main valve is shut by the operation of an] Dover Maerdy Farm, 127 a. 1 f. 17 b., F. . 
regulator above the outlet. Langeriew, Monmouth. Enclosures, cottage, and 

е 26,755.—ROOFING-STRUCTURES, SHEDS, ЯС, OF 8 е ee а) 2 sey P.» f og es 
SN . 9T 2% , ос < , . . . JJ. 
5 G. E. ее ий Freehold cottages, gardens, and the Royal Oak 
uilt up with rails an ansve House, за 1r, p.. 


Cwrt-y-Dela Farm, 71a. 2r. 18 p., f. 


tie rods, which join together stakes or posts driven ана 
Llangwm Isaf, Monmouth.—Cwrt Robin Farm, 


into the ground is covered over with rooting sections 


of wood, corrugated iron, &c., or with glazed frames. %% ((C ͤ VIS тамада 
For а lean-to roof the uprights are joined Бу hori- ** 5 
2 ie. zs = i К , . .2... 
fhe cease уа iis by bearers that 227 re PL Llangwm Isaf Farm, 134a. Zr. 33р., f. — 
; ез of the structures a Llansoy, Monmouth. Lower House Farm, 155a. 
covered in with boards, sacking, corrugated metal зге / аз ews secede 
plates, glazed frames, and so on. Two cottages and six enclosures, 33a. or. 
26,795. —HAND-SAWS : W. А. Kindt.—The inventor зор.» G ͤ—— t „„ э ө о ш! 
supplies a handle which сап be applied to ditferent * e : 3r. 29 P., f. 
saw-blades. The handle is slotted to take the base | Llandenny, Mon.—Percoed Farm, 22 a. з ч 
of the blade, which has wings near its base; the )))... 8 
Six enclosures, 29 a. 2 г. 4 p., fil. Ае 


Wings pass between a slotted plate affixed to the 
handle and another slotted plate which is pivoted 
or hinged on to the former. The curved ends of the 
latter slotted plate engage with a spring or sliding 
catch when it is turned down to be parallel to the 
other slotted plate. 


26,797.—CLOSING OF JUNCTIONS ІМ EARTHEN- 
WARE PIPES: 3. C. Trueman.—The method of 


April 6.—By Messrs. SPELMAN (at Norwich). 
Norwich. to and 12, Denbigh-st., f., r. 25% .... 
April 7.—By J. Krrrow (At Launceston). 
Jacobstowe, Cornwall. — Penhallum Farm, 
38 acres, f. ......... DONT RET ED . 
April 9. — Ву Linnetr & LANE. 
Kensal Rise. —3, 14, 13, and 26, Bathurst-gardens, 
u.. 97 yrs, Б.Г. 234, r. 1454................. 


closing junction inlets or outlets іп earthenware 
pipes when thev are not being used is described as 
equally available for joining pipes: a groove and a 
ridge are fashioned upon the branch pipe's socket, 
projections upon the inserted plug pass through two 
segmental openings made in the ridge, then the plug 
is turned, and the joint is finished with the clav 
packing already filled in; for joining pipes, the 
pipes are made with grooves and ridges at their 


. E. Binnic.— A 
shield is to be employed for driving the tunnels, 
which are lined witb concrete compressed with the 
rams which propel the shield ; asthe shield advances 
temporary rings are built up within the permanent 
lining, the concrete being shovelled in between the 
the shield, and pressed in 
sections by the rams, the rear rings are taken out as 
the concrete becomes set, their upper parts being 
allowed to fall upon tracks which consist of short 
rail-lengths secured to the lower segments of the 


Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Messrs. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dysart 


Royal Institute of B»ttish Architects.—Mr. Killing- 
worth Hedges, M. Inst. C. E., on *' Protection of Public 
Illustrations will be shown 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Special meeting. The 
eighth ** James Forrest” lecture, by Sir William Н. 
Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., on “Тһе Relations between 
The lecture will 


_ Institution of Civil Engineers. Annual general meet- 
ing of corporate members only, to receive the report of the 
Council, and to elect the Council and auditors for the 


Lhe Society of Designers (Members! Evening).—Mr. 


bindings in cloth and leather, piper covers, title pages, 
publishers’ marks, head and tail pieces, posters, &c. ; and 
Mr. Lindsay Butterfield will show examples of his designs 
There will be a 


Carpenters’ Company, London Wall (Lectures on 
Carpentry and Joinery). —Professor T. Roger Smith оп 
" Carpenuy, Framing of Roofs, Partitions, &c." 7.30 


p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.— Professor George 
Forbes, F. R. S., on The Electric Transmission of Power.” 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Professor H. S. 
Hele-Shaw, F. R S., on Road Locomotion.“ 8 p.m. 


Architectural Association.—Messrs. J. D. Crace and 
Gerald Moira on “ Colour Decoration." 7.30 p.m. 

Royal [nseztution.—The Right Hon. Lord Kelvin on 
** Nineteenth Century Clouds over the Dynamical Theory 


British Institute of Certified Carpenters. — Visit to 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley’s, Westminster Bridge-road, 


Stanley Lane-Poole, 
3 p.m. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF РКОРЕКТҮ: 


April 4. — By Drivers, Jonas, & Co. (at Usk). 


By MIDDLETON & CRACKNELL. 


Hampstead. —46, Hemstal-rd., f., e. r. 48747. £560 
By E. W. RICHARDSON & Son. 

Islington.-—23 and 25, Canonbury-rd., u. t. 184 yrs., 
g. r. (оё, r. 76/............................. 480 
Manor Рк. —94 and 96. Herbert - rd., б .......... 575 

Зу S. WALKER & SON. 

Dulwich.— 142, Rosendaie-rd., u. t. 91 yrs., gf · r. 

104. 105., r. 6 . 635 
By J. Н. LvNcH. | 

Canning Town.—Liverpool-rd., f.g.r.'s 674 48., 
reversion in 859 yrs. ........................ 1,460 

Ordnance-rd., f. g. r. 18/. 12s., reversion in 85% 
YES ( ee (P 410 
Star-lane, f.g.r.'s 434. 10s., reversion in 85} yrs. 975 


1,545 
Clifton rd. &c.. f. g. r. 324. 48., reversion in 554 yrs. 710 


1,900 
Brighton, Sussex.—22, Upper Wellington-rd., f... 420 
April 10.—By DxngNHAM, Tewson, & Co. 
Blackheath. - 1, Beaconsfield-bldgs., u.t. 59 yrs., 


R. r. nil, r. 28. o ا‎ 6,050 
By NoTT, CARTWRIGHT, & ETCHES. 
Pimlico.—41, Moreton-st., u. t. 30 yrs., Б.Г. 84. 10s., 
499 


r. 55 қ ; 
126, Alderney-st., u. t. 314 yrs., g. r. 84, r. боё... 550 


Streatham. —38 to 68 (even), Marian-rd., u. t. 

99 yrs., g. r. 697. 48. ........ ... — . 2,040 
By Rut ey, Son, & VINE. 

Haverstock Hill.—42, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 394 yrs., 
EY. III 8 1, co 

Islington. — 15, Spencer - st., u. t. 181 yrs., g. r. 84., 
Т. ./ ³ðͤ ⁰ 8 250 

Kentish Town. —23, Bartholomew - rd, u. t. 584 yrs.» 
ГӨ ЕТЕ ЛООГО О „F 620 

By Рниир Stock. 

Dulwich.—g, 11, 13 and 15, Tell-grove, u.t. 79 
S6 ET r 8 800 

Stoel ecll а, Bellefields- rd., u.t. 644 yrs., g. r. 15», 
CC 8 525 


ЖАБУ 255% ͤ se tee ES $50 
By FLEURET, Sons, & ADAMS, 


Fleet-st.—Fetter-lane, °“ The Falcon” p.-h. ; 
also то and 11, St. Dunstan's-chambers, 
u. t. 89 yrs., g. r. 100., r. 6254. ............ 6,000 
N orwood.—Berridge-rd., f. g. r. 364, reversion іп ч 
8 


68 угз. ......... —————————— 
Shepherd's Bush.—Poplar-grove, f g. r. 3o7., rever- 
sion in 7€} yr‘nss 4 8oo 
Chelsea. Oakley-cres., i. g. r. 364, u.t. 534 yrs., 


‚т. ... eee te es - 630 
Paddington. —Praed-st., “Тһе Load of Hay” 
p.-h., u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. 202., Т. 100 II. 1,420 
such AS Hampstead. 23, 25, and 27, Buckland-cres., u. t. 
1] уі, g. r. 152, r. FOO ....... n 2,905 
St. Jonas Wood.—107, Alexandra-rd., u.t. 573 
yrs,, g. r. 152, r. 85. EEE 715 
Kilburn. - 26, Carlton-vale, шл. 48] yrs, g. r. 
„ / таны ыт 8 675 
83 and 84, Cambridge- rd., u. t. 624 yrs., g. r. 16/., 
FJ SBS a aT EM 710 
Bayswater.—27, Newton-rd., ut. 214 yrs., g. r. 
GOL FOOL, аа ыр F ВР 400 
Paddington. — London-st., Ashton's Hotel“; 
also 17, Arthur- mews, u. t. 201 yrs., g. r. 12%, 
т. ö “d ———M— ГС 3. £00 
By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS, 
Kensington.—:20, Lexham-gdns., u.t. 7t yrs. 
J LT MERE 1,700 
Belgravia.— 60, Cadogan-pl., beneficial lease for 
0 oo oxi eR wei 88 1,000 
Hornsey.—2 to 10, Weston-parade, u.t. 95 yrs., 
%% 8 4,785 
96, 98. & 102, High-street, u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 
SEA. rr uo ae E exa ТЕЕ 4% 1,835 
Palmer's-green.—2, Broadway-parade, u.t. 94 yrs., 
PAIL AIS Т. OR узуш, y E RAE I,150 
каш io & 51, New King s-road, u. t. 96 yrs., 
g. r. / ess Sen sey — —— 2,200 


Ву Bovron, PEGRAM, & BUCK MASTER 
lat Walham-green). 
Hammersmith. —2 & 4, Holyport-road, f., г. 784. 730 
By EpwiN Evans (at Clapham-junction). 
Wandsworth.—16, Dent's-road, u.t. 804 yrs., g. r. 


74. IM., e. r. 454..... FFF . 450 
Battessea.—31, Rollo- street, u. t. 624 yrs., g. r. 42 345 
бт, Speke-road, u. t. 64$ yrs., g. r. 5. 255 
46, Wakehurst- rd., б, r. 427. ........ ——— 430 
11, Cologne-rd., u. t. 67 yrs., g. r. 74., e. r. 344. 340 
New Malden.—1 and 2, The Chestnuts, u. t. 53 yrs. 
g. T. 124. 105., e. r. 687. ..... puedo Duke ТИЯ 425 
Wandsworth.—s, Patten-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g. r. 
IO SS EIOS Silos A КЕТСЕ 570 
11, Ila, 13, 13a, 15 and 17, Caryill-rd., u. t. 
£1,490 BIE yrS Qoo Nede Ха ы ыы 1,070 
4:190 36, 38, and ҷо, Algarve-rd., u. t. 87} yrs., g. r. 
13.330 1700... ͤ y 630 
2,210 | Tooting. — 21, 22, and 23, Mandrake: rd., u. t. 
3.025 ! 106 4308. eoo eges Civ EAT Ve CEA 665 
April 11. —By Honson, Ricnakbs, & Co. 
685 | Holloway. — Bardolph-rd., i. g. r. zil., u. t. 328 YTS., 
1,150 J ИРИ §20 
Crayford-rd., i.g. rents 612. 10s., u. t. 328 yrs., 
155 gr. nil. C i Ate dice Sits 1,530 
7 By T. С. WHARTON. 
1,640 Peckham. —3, Rye Villas, u.t. 78} yrs., g. r. 70. 75., 
255 Io BOL у ыз жазатыны ELEANOR ETE CUL See D 300 
330 62, St. Aidans-rd., u. t. 784 yrs, g. r. 57. ss., г. 284. 270 
2,000 Tottenham,—-1 and 2, Tebworth-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 
r. mill 400 
2,425 Eltham, Кепе. 8 to 20 (even), Novar- rd., u. t. 79 
& угы, DOS 3454. ........ VFC 1,05% 
87o | Swanley, Kent.—Crockenhill, a freehold nursery, 
1,700 / RE RCRUM $00 
865 Wimbledon. 195, Haydons.rd., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. 67. 215 
April 12. By C. SPARROW & Son. 
440 Finchley. — Regents Park-rd., '' Floral" and 
925 t Yew Tree" cottages, Г.................... 615 
Coleridge-rd., a plot of building land, f. .... .... 130 


Contractions used im these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground. rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground- rent; g. r. for ground - rent; т. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum : yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent, 


1,470 l yd. for yard 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, dœ, still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS | 
MONTE - ج کک ج اد ر‎ ЕРЕ аза лы Bes eee, десе cR | 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Dae sda 
School бәете бес» е €*95099090099900990*290 00000 6560006800 060006 500600 0060060056 Berkhampetead, &c., School Assoc. 50. 7 851. ; and 151. -еееееоегее-ес ғ „ % „% „%%% %%% „%%% „„ J e 16 
CONTRACTS 
Tenders to 
Natare of Work or Materials. By whom Reguired. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be delivered: 
Sewers, &c................. MON — p A eas Gildersome U. D.C. Sure Waugh, Civil Engineer, Bradford ............................ ..... April ?1 | 
Paving Works 22-22, 022202222202 сс Warminster сое ) U. D. C. азан A. F. Long, Surveyor, Warmins ter е a do. 
Additions, &c., to 9, Laura- place, Aberystwyth 9 Mr. G. F. Roberts o T E. M n, Architect, Aberystwyth ...... ................ MUS do. | 
Additions to Workhouse Hospital, Birr, Ireland ....| — . Н. Dooly, Board Room, Workhouse, ВІН т en Ба” 
Additions to Pendoylan House, Cardiff "A .. | Mr. E. T. Williams . F Williams, Architect, 31, H h. street, Cardiff ................. do, | 
Schools, Ryton ......... ............................... амды ПРИЗЕРА Rev. Canon Baily, The Rectory, yton....... ... —€— C do. | 
Tower and 8pire at Church, Horsforth ..................... vos aula J. B. Fraser, Architect, 8, Park-square, Leeds .......................... do | 
School . лшн. . . | Norwood (Middlesex) School Bd. . G. E. T. Lawrence, 22, Buekingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. ... .... | 
*Shaft and Electric Light Station... .... Ilford U. D. ........... ———— H. Shaw, Surveyor, 7, Cranbrook-road, Ilford ..................... . April 93 | 
Mission Hall, Barnard Castle CCC F. H. Livesay, Architect, 107, Newgate-atreet, палар Auckland) do. 
Alterations to Offices, Boston, Lincs. ............ .. . ..... | Harbour and Dock Commissioners га neer, Market Place, Boston eea eae do. 
Hotel, South Broomhill... .. ......... ....................... Right Hon. Earl Gray .................. avell, junr., Architect, Alnwick . ...... sess — do, 
Cot ttage, Harperley Park, Bishop Auckland Skanes Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Darlington.............. MO 
Bridge, Llantillio, Crossemey............. —— do sesiss Monmouth R. Ю.С. ..................... Mr. Rogers, Surveyor, Cwmcarran . ... . . . . . . do. 
Walls, &c. at УУоткһойв6.......................................... East Preston Union Guardians ... H. Howard, Architect, Town Offices, Littlehampton ... ............ do. 
House, Summer-hill, Cork .. . . . . .... . .. eem e W. Н. НІП & Son, Architects, 28, South Mall, Cork. . . ..... do. 
Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, Salop-street, Dudley] Trustees . ... . А. Ramsell, Architect, 187, Wolverhampton-street, Dudley. do. 
Rebuilding the Bell Inn, Staple ton 5 Қ Bernard & Pearson, Architects. Baldwin-street, Bristol. do. 
Shops and Houses, Abbeydale-road, Sheffield ............ Mr. A. Twigg ...... .. eee eee e.. G. А. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, ‘Sheffield . do. 
Road Materials, &c., near nr ford — H— Hambledon R.D.C. .................. . | G. Lintott, Surveyor, Cranieigh ама а feu F УЕ до. 
Road Works . . . . . e cese] Wivenhoe (Essex) U. D. C. ...| R. H. Barrell, Surveyor, Wivenoo˖driiii . . . 20 
Paving Chapel. lane, Ibstook ........ MR — Market Bosworth R.D.C. ............ Wm. Thorpe, Surveyor, Nailstone, Хппеабоп............................. E а 
Granite Road Metal, «с. ....................... eee Gretton R.D.C. ........................... J. E. Willford, Council Offices, Uppingham.................. . . . . . . . Ap 
Station Bulldings near Manchester . . . . eee eee. Lancashire & Yorkshire Rly. Со Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester . . .... . . . . . . . "d 
Alterations to Workhouse ........ РИИ "x E Newton Abbot Union Cum ian ns...| S. Segar, Architect, Union-street, Newton Abbott. P 
Foundry, Pellon ........................... ˙I Utley & Co., Architects, 10, Waterhouse- street, Halifax ............ T 
Repairing Charnwood and Penshurst roads .......... .....| Croydon Town Council ...............| E. Mawdsley, Town Hall, Croydon .. . . . . . РЕ "s 
Street Works, Гапдрцага-гоаа .............. . ............ Southampton Corporation W. B. G. Bennett, Borough кес Southampton И pa 
Boring and Lining Well at Waterworks, Waterford ...| Hertford Corporation . . J. H. Jevons, Civil Engineer, Hertford .................. 22. . . " M os 
Boiler House and Laundry, aede: —— PM Eo s ................................ J. Vickers Edwards, Architect, County Hall, "Wakefield... .... ..... р; 
Pavilion, Lonsdale Park ...... жамы eese ee avidi „ алено Sports Co....| J. Eden, 58, Pow-street, Workington e SRS: = 
Five Houres, Station-road, Rainham ........... e Mr. M. W. Potter ..................... F. Smith, Architect, Bank Chambers, New Brompton... . . . M 
School, Rhiwfawr . .. . 5 2.000 Board — e W. W. Williams, Architect, 63, Wind-street, Swansea ... ........ 5 
*Six Detached Homes, Piumstead . ........ Woolwich Guardians EE Church, Quick & Whincop, Architects, William-street, Woolwich April % 
Electricity Buildings, Strawberry-road, Pendleton . Salford Corporation..................... J. Holt, Civil Engineer, 6, St. Mary's Gate, Мал енен КҮНГО 140 
Road Metal, «с. (9,000 tons) ИРИ PEE Lanchester R.D.C. ... ............... W. Cumming, Surveyor, Lanchester ....... алында Sea aan a April 27 
*Public Ваёћв ........... ese sess € Winchester Corporation . See Advertisement.... . . . . . r: y^ 
Farmhouse, Longwood, near Halifax ................ ТРА ОНИ Е. Р, Beaumont. Architect, Southgate Chambers, Ны нн na 
Two Houses, Burnopfield ....... EE COE Consett, Durham, Waterworks Co.| A. Russell, Sherburn- terrace, Consett . „ April 28 
Chapel, Boundary Wall, k 0. . ......| Cricklade (Wilts.) Burial Board ...| W. Drew & Sons, Architects, ” Victoria-street, Swindon ......... ds 
Parsonage, Grimethorpe Colliery, Cudworth ........... — C. H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham ..... . m 45 
Additions to Еасіогу...... .................... e Messrs. Reynolds & Co. ............... W. H. Read, "Architect. Corn Exchan OR TC 90 , 
Church, Lancaster-road, Notting Hill................ өы 2 C. J. Mann & боп, 29, Great George-s et, 8. W.. ...... April 30 
“Мет Infant Schools —— — —À ыы ..... | Herne School Board арыны; Egerton Collard, Architect, 12, East-street, Herne Bay 140 
School Bulldingns s. . . East Ham School Board R. L. Curtis, 120, London Wall, E.C 959856454 do 
i" Theatre at Мипеабоп..................................... . .. . . Nuneaton Theatres, &c., Co., ma Owen & Ward, Architects, 71, Colmore-row, "Birmingham . азба i 
Sea Wall, North Fambridge ....... CCC ..| Maldon R.D.C. ............. H. G. Keywood, Civil Engineer, 6, Market-hill, Maldon....... EAE do, 
Wall, Gates, &c., Redhill.......... OS NE — Market Hall Company, Limited .. A. Rmith, Market Hall, Redhill .............. . . . . . . . pu: do: 
Two Villas, Canterbury. .. .. . . n I. T. Ashenden, Architect, 29, Westgate, Canterbury... dero s 
Two Cottages, Brookend Farm, Springfield ............... Chelmsford Corporation — M Surveyor, 16, London-road, Chelmsford ......2.....222-- m ibi ds 
Sewers, «с. ................ série etus stub eps Rea qao T 8 Brighouse Corporation ............... A. M. Fowler, Civil Engineer 1, St. Peter's-square, Manchester... do. 
Surveyors Materials q . 8 Rothwell (Yorks.) U. D.C. J. T. Pears Surveyor, Council Offices, Rothwell ...... ..... . . . do. 
Boundary Walls, Gates, and Sewer ........... . . Redhill Market Hall Co, Ltd... Clayton & Black, 152, North - street. Brighton .. ...... ..... e. May 1 
Sewerage Works ..................................... See нен Lathona and Burscough uͤ.D. C. ...] J. T. Wood, Engineer, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool ........... Mur Аз ей | 
Gasholder an oE iipna E E Gloucester Gaslight Company ..... | W. S. Morland, Engineer, Gasworks, Hempeted .. . m May 2 
Making up and Paving Beaumont-crescent. ............... Fulham Vestry .. ............!...... Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S. W.. . . . 3 ar^ | 
Sewerage Works o —— — á Ludlow Corporation... ve dk Pollard & Tingle, Engrs., $1, Old Queen-st., Westminster, “| May 3 
Water Works, Brereton, near Rugeley . ...... . . . .. Lichfield R. D. C. . W. E. Rogers, Surveyor, Rugeley . . ...... .... ian 40 
Jans. . ... „ f fl f. er таваа 52 es өзе е». Caniberwell Vestry o n. Engineer, Vestry Hall, Camberwell......... ... еее 5 May 7 
Buildings, various (See Advertisement) .. . . Hornsey U. D.. senn. Surveyor, Council's Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, v May 8 
“Sewerage Works ........................... РНЕКТІ London County Council ... . ........ Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S. W May 9 
*Extenston of East Cliff House. . Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... C. & W. Henman, Architects, 64, Cannon. street, d — May 10 
“Supplying and Fixing Iron Caps and Ties, &c. -..| Metropolitan Asylums Board . Office, Carmelite-street, Embankment, E. C.. ...... .. i? 
„Storage Reset voil: хасан леса Va bun а ы: Leominster Corporation............... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leominster . . .. . . — GÀ Ж 
Workhouse Infirmary ............................................ Romsey Union s. ....| J. Jenvey, Architect, Market Place, Romse7 5 No date 
rr ⁰ ed Workington Corporation ............| Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Lowther-street, Carlisle ......-. E do. 
Alterations to Church, Blucher-street, Barnsley жар tt ° UU ыды i H Crawshaw Architect, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley "Cm бөгеді do. | 
Club Premises, Shipley, Yorks. . .. . . . . .. „ Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Bradford ....... .. . . do | 
Cottage and Shop, Thotley Point, near Ipswich .......| . J. 8. Corder, Architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich ЖК S do: | 
C FCC Mr. Thos. Corner Г..| W. W. Robinson, Architect, ее, F an | 
‚тее 6 ое ооо ана в......-» u 8 York Cham ers, lam % do. 1 
Shops and Flats, West Hampstead, N. W. .. .. Т ee 8. моц, Architect, Yon 113, Finsbury-pavement, Е.С. «n a : 
Restoration St Mary 8 Church, Rockcliffe, nr. Carlis tec Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carlisle . . eee eee. n do. 
Granite Road Metall FCC ee UDe 425 RA NS D. J. Diver, Surveyor, Desborough ........ӛ.... sere. ns v do. 
Road Works, Beestorn . м4... зз F. C. Martin, Civil Engineer, Angel- ‘row, ? "Nottingham..... о d. 
Additions to the County Hotel, Ulverston . —j 2. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Bro en- street, Ulvers ies do. 
Shop and House, Kingsthorpe, Northants .. . 2242 С. Palmer, Architect, Logan- street, Market Harborough . ds do. 
Six Houses, Crowthorn-road, Ashton-underLyne | —— I. келер Burton & Percival, Archt., 150A, Stamford-st.,Ashton- -under-Lyn 
= „„ ee ee сазды f ³·—wwi ees CE Se 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


| Applicat 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. ee | 
кекете 
Se ТЕНТЕК rr ðy ل‎ Vp шар 
lerk of Work | | 1 
“С егк о OTR .ө4....,.... а. TEE TM | ' Stepney Union 31. 3 k NOSE eee 4 %%% ..... May $ 
*Borough Engineer and Survey Ee Grims! G. 8. per weeeekkkk . . . . . . ME Aay 
„Clerk of Works VVV о 400. per annum, increasing to 7 No ute 
* Architectural Assistant ss а... ЕРКИН Plumstead V estry ons ) a „ e 
*9*9«2»5900940928 — оознов .%.40%06444ш04%00006% 


. xvili. xix. 4 ші. 


Those marked with an asterisk (7) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Controcte, pp. Iv. vl. vil. x. & 21. Publio Appointments 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
STONE. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
Ж 8. d. 5 s.d. 


+ 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. Р Season (Californian redwood), per A Ы 5. d. ЕЕЕ 
8. 8, 4. foot cube еесеетезеобеееееәегвәее о I о 2 о ncaster іп .... 2 о сп е . rly. 

White pies yellow deals. 15 o 0 33 ов Whitewood, American т Сова) о 2 4 o 1 9 Bath 99 огоо 1 7 рег i L Ё I 

r 99 эе 92509-00090 өс «5 QD 1 1 2 
J ⁵ 3330 о сло е Жазы s. (pinka Grinshill — „, JE. ii 
3 о 24 о о ds).. o 2 9 o 8 9 » .... 10 ” » 

Battens, 408., 308., and rss, less res- Quartered osk 15 „ p 08353 о 4 о Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 4 » 
. pine l о 1 9 озо Darle Dale U a 1j ” ээ 

Peters М yellow deals 15 19 0 18 оо ” BF әеееевг%%е еегее» o 9 3 o 9 9 Red rsebill 93 2 5 n ” 

бесопа | 
= aud eck ls aa 13 о о 14 ОО arrah 6 „ 6 ав со „%%% „ „„ lanks os O os 3 До аркы » a 44 os » 
" respec wood Spars each, fresh or ” 2 то 99 ” 
tively. иа E кайа ed a ads o | Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 

Petersburg, white deals .......... 12 ro о 15 o o | Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair.. о : | x Е И о landings, to ires s. d. 

5 ess 2ssosese IO O О 11 10 о | Degame spar 2 O i о озо о (under 40 ft. вар) 2 7 per deer. 
, 8 6695692692 „ 6606 0 10 10 0 II 10 О at riy. e t. 

S mixed yellow deals ...... 16 o o at о o біп. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 rog | 

» Thid do о ШЫ моо 17 0 || METALS, 5 s in, sawn both sides „ Few 

33 ourth 589607290 13 о о 24 о о random S1zes 1 3 

3 Fifth do. 6656375522. 12 © O 13 о о "oM tin Scotland ео эе «o ЮП 3 16 o ооо 9 Т 3 in. self-faced Ditto o 9 : 2 
306., 9208., and 106. less Bar, We $ in London Фәезегее 9 o о 9 15 о i 

respectively. Do. do. at works in Wales...... 8100 9 0 © SLATES. 

Whitewood, хо to so per cent. less. Do. Staffordshire, іп London.. 9 15 o 1115 © |in, in. ed 

Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... zr зо о 12 o о | COPPER—British and ingot — 82 o o 83 © © | 20x зо best blue Bangor. 11 s o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dex 

Battens, zos. 34. less respec- Rest selected ll... . 82 10 о 8313 о „ dest seconds „ 10150 2 Н 

tively, Sheets, strong „„ 87 оо 88 o o , 

wi e 16X 8 best " 6 26 7 " 
tewood, s to 1o per cent. less. Chili Багв..................... 78 12 6 о o о | охо best blue Portma- 

Нах dn cone yellow battens... 8 о о : 5 o e مهه ەه‎ uses ual 9d. doc x .. 10 18 о И 2% is 

—— —*⸗ 62 7 10 0 о о = бх 8 $ 6 
Fourth do. 96099909 as eo as 2.9 On as 7 50 7 10 0 Spanish s«sesssratesesuesesstOM 16 15 9 o оо oS heat Eureka 5. е ж М 
Whitewood, хоз, less. English Com. Brands .......... 17 3 9 о о о fading green..... 11 2 6 » " 
p com Deck deals, per Sheet, English, 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 16x 8 уБ зі 6:5 о + T 
в 3 Ш.............,....... о 15 о 1 5 [^] rive upwar 6 %%% %% %%% %%% ое ды = А : 5 x 20X10 ernannt green 
“..%4%веегевсвееееееееееее о 18 O і 00 гевее”гееезееевгеггеоеоезоегеееее 
St. Lawrence Pine deals, &c., per Zinc—English sheet . . ton 26 10 о o o o 16 8 кы ا‎ P 18 6 nf 15 
P. S. H. Vieille Montagne .............. 2810 о о о о x M е 
1st, Bright and Dry, regular і зт о о 38 o о ter — ——K—3ů—2 R„̃Kͤ—A—[— 333 22 10 0 22 12 6 TILES. . А 
77 98 ents „ 14 10 О $3 о о Tin—Straits әггееегеевеегегееееегге 139 15 О ооо . А 5. d. 
20d m г sizes 16 10 о 19 оо Australian ‘......... „.......„ 140 IO о 340 10 © | Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. depée. 
98 LL ts ee 11 of 0 15 10 о English Ingots ФФеегеегегееееее 243 оо 144 o о Hip and valley tiles.. ee 3 6 per doz. » ээ 
IL "em 10 IO о її IO 0 Billiton 26 2 „% %„%„%/%%00 „ оо „ ооо ооо Бен мун tile сз е. 47 6 рег 227 77 » 
«th n .. 9 o o 10 о о оо өс өс өс OW лә вс ео مہ مہ‎ өс әс ооо o o oO ip an cy CS... 4 o per 02. ” ” 
„ 810 о g 13 0 
Se. Lawrence Spruce deals, Kc. ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
i z TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
First, regular lies.. .... .. . п о о 13 10 о 15 Oz. thirds.................. 2d. per ft. delivered. 
i " q Ae uU UU. осо Ө urn os ad. A. H. (Amount should have been stated). 
Third a On enee as te „%5᷑ 9 15 о IO 0 о d A oe a ” » a eee . Е 
Fourth : %% үр 2228 9556 21 02. n: кез Exe Ae Ye 220 » » . of өше articles, 1 5 

Oddments and battens at 208., 106. 99 99 ou ““.ә...... ........ 2 . Т 3 an papers r At meetings, rests, о course, wi e 
6d. and less е 8 26 OZ. thirds (EE % % „%—1r- %% %%% 6 „% „%. 4d. 3? 93 authors. д 

Now Brunswick Son Mh ae 91$ © пое Ee Ы; 1 —*ͤ оенаоте ене ..... 3d. " ” We cannot unasriake to return rejected commun’ 

0 1 1 n 2 OZ. ir Феееегесеее 6 26 2 „6 „ 5 ” DE 99 cations. " 

United States pitch се clas and 950 915 o sy, ЙОшЇһб.............,.... 234. ^ T Letters or communications (beyond mere news 170 

22 . 11 1 о 26 0 o | Fluted sheet, 15 . .. 24d. وو‎ » which have been duplicated fot other journals are NO 
dry per square T ور‎ 2222 es 348. وو‎ » pei pelled to decli 211 ö 
1 6] and 7 in. ıst W cece 11 о 16 o e are com ecline pointing ou an 

iving addresses. MAE 
I by бф and 7in. rst е е i 2 n А OILS, &c. ‘ Any o to a Con aor to те E article is 
= ; linn iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
» н н White 9 o zo о | Raw Linseed Oil іп pipes, perton.. 26 10 о ооо By the E. di ior Who аА the right to peje ірін (із: 
" »" OW cons 9 о її о " D ә іп drums, рег gal. o 2 4 o o o |, : f of ai icl 
, whi in pi o o actory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
н oj» White o 9 o | Boiled ,, » inpipes, perton.. 28 1o о о |: А 
ity 6j & 7 in. 1st & and yell i in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 7 
i 7 yellow 7 9 o i 5 „ in drums, per gal. o 2 6 ооо арз : li асы ЕНЕ 
, white 7 6 $ 6 | Taa—S N 166 ооо All communications regarding literary ап 15 
à by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow and gel....... tío o o o | matters should be addressed to HE EDITOR ; those 
white an Turpentine, in barrels, per С ыз лош с o o (relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
e РЕ 8 6 9 6 p in drums, per gal. о з 4 © o o j Matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
176 10 (0 1 A 2nd yellow and E Сеше Ground Enghsh White not to the Editor. 
‚ —ͤ—ͤ—ñͤ ** ***́“³1l : 7 8 6 „ re ee оеоооае 25 10 о ооо 
i and 7 in. zst w Red Lead ............ — 3200 ооо 
white (ditto).............. 6 6 7 6 | Best Linseed Oil Putty per cwt... o 8 о о ө 
{ by 6} and 7 in. pete : "s TENDERS. 
white (ditto еедегегезеевеәгсеее 6 1 i i i d this beadin 

Narrower widths a то per cent. less, ы * VARNISHES, Ес. | Б be addressed z “The Editor," aid must reach us 

3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than 3 : 2 per gallon. | got later than Jo а.ж. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannet 

and, Fine Elastic Copa! Varnish for outside work. 016 о ublish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 

Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. т o o E the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 

per load Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 o ments of Tenders acce ted unless the amount of the Tender 
Best middling ................ 315 o 4 o o | Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ........ оло ofis given, nor any list n which the lowest Tender is under 
8 Second...... 3 5 © 3 10 o Bes a Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside өле о | £100, unless in some exceptional cases and for speci 
ыы e. o ее 368 // Vans КЫН с ve ормо У 
1 8 y ч : 10 з 3 н 5 a Bard cope р for inside work ...... 1 o o| * Denotes accepted. t Denotes $ сан ыы ына 
tic imber— est Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.. 016 о : ; . i 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... + о о біо о | Extra Pale Paper Varnish ....... б Беле йш wees o12 of BERRYNARBOR 757 коре се enr 
Small ..е... соол оа оо фз об ооооооае 3 5 о 4 00 Best Japan Go d Size PRU NE Тоо QN жазура Mee оло о 5 ше = р, bv Mr W H Mock 8 oF. 
1 Timber per load Best Black Japan ............ . 0 16 o Ban pe speeificatiou ру М Wee , yor, 
)))) Suse B es ООО Лав нам W. Sanders ...... £730 13 
Elm FF 550 eee 10 9 f Berlin Black | eth, Sanders ........ £766 о | Goss & Sons 713 9 
Фо ол ocean eter seen teense ес 4 00 4 50 n ACK ............».............,...... O 15 6 
3 “э оо ъз тегә зе еә вс әс че 99 Q9 «в 3 5 о 4 о о Kuotting 4.4. Werth шэ er a Oo oe ә е. “ғ... о 9 о R. Burgess e 735 10 

Vc .. · 1 eenn . 315 о 6 o o | Best French and Brush Polish ............. e. о 8 6 س‎ ———————— 

American pros pc Birch uasa зоо 4 50 BLABY (Leicestershire).—For the erection of a lodge, 
Wainscot log, 18 cubic Аы 3176 417 6 BRICKS, &c. for the Blaby and Wigston Joint Hospital. Mr. R. J. 
Crown ( y ) І Bae улу б uud Stephens, architect, VF pes js. 
„кк nominal { 3 0 4 о о 55 30 o per thousand alongside, in river. s | ri vd y Janee ae p W. Cooke. “Broughton ЫБЫ 

wood per cu 7 } m ou oc an Dux bur . , E- 
ary eii CC 610 o «arses “ықы 28 0 „ РА is - Charles Sharpe ...... 440 Astley, Rugby* .... 419 
еегв%шеввел 90 as 10 0 10 0 ж : 

Norway Poles, per ft. nnn ы o 1 2 о ij Facing Stocks.. 58 o ,, » n " BLACKBURN.— For the erection of shop and house, 
Staves, Per mille full size pipe Shippers ........ 42 O „, T » " Eldon-street, for the Blakey Moor Co-operative Society. 
emel 6 . . 820 O о 230 о о |Flettons......... 29 © „, » at railway depét. | Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, architects, Richmond- 
Brack —„ᷣ ео ов . . 190 О О 200 О О Red Wire Cuts .. 34 o ,, T » өз chambers, Blackburn :— : 

Danzig. esses 165 © о 5 ОО Best Fareham Red 71 6 „ T T уз В. Hatton.... £1,151 15 6] Lewis & Sons. £1,065 о о 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal). 28 o o 30 о o Best Blue Pressed R. Webster.. 1,130 o of Jas. Holden.. 1,035 o o 
United States, Pipe .. Staffordshire .. 86 o Ginger & қ W. 
Hogshead, extra hen and double ae ae Best Stourbridge " " j xi C x 6 C h 1,028 о o 
and double st 2 ooper .... 1,124 3 ronshaw .. 2 
an Toke ә... pii 6 26 6 „„ „„ 39 o o 35 o o B . d 84 o U 98 п 22 Jas Park Sons 1,109 o o J. c lands 6 

Indian 4 аке .,,.........рег 11 10 о 1610 о es ке е as. Parker. 1,073 о о ackburn 1,020 О 

British Guiana Стеепһеап!......„ ооо 8 оо Stretchers...... 260 O „, is ii ji 

Mahogany, per foot superficial— dietis TE C 240 о „ j i: : uci E т 8 T 
voduras, Cargo average оо оо uoins an uli- LONDON.--For the Children's Receiving Home at 

orn g «dd 060 О i оо 5) nose .......... 340 © وو‎ » » , Trenmar-gardens, for the Guardians of the Poor of 
abasco, 45 —U—U x О О 4 оо 6 3 320 © „; T, TI » Paddingion: Mr. 4 Wallis Chapman, architect, 11, 
Mexican, О, .2.6..........., оо o est Dippe a Sutherland-avenue .:— 

Рапата, do. 8 o o 1 o S ^ Glazed Stretchers J. O. Richardson © 45,536 | Godson & Sons 45,145. 
Coin FCC .. o о 3 o о 5 and Headers чен 240 о 9) 99 ” 93 Barrett & Power.. “ж 5,397 F. & H. F. Higgs os 4,97 5 
S ba, 0.................. O © 6 о o | Quoins and Bull- Kingerlee & Sons .. 5,379 | W. Gibson 4,918 
be Cue до, .............. о о 5 o o 7} позе .......... 280 о „, "T y á Snewin Bros. & Co. 5,346 B. E. Nightingale, 

wae” Cur (good to prime) .... оо 9 о 1 | Double Headers.. 230 o per thousand at railway дерде. | Falkner & Ѕоп...... 5,255 Albert Embank- 

Dan American e e озо обо орн 4 пашу јон APPIO e 9 5244| ment ............ 4:795 
‚Чо, (planks boards) ... озо о 6 ite and Dippe olliday reen- 
I per foot superficial in 003 о 5 7} | Salt Glazed .... 4o о per thousand ess than best. WOGd ............ 5,154 
* а, ашы" боо зз о о Thames заи Sand 22.2... l 9 per yard, delivered 
oot cu ve o Ir о о r 6 j|inames» Dallas Ж 
” (planks and boards) 019 o 4 о | Best Portland Cement ........ 34 о рег (оп : LONDON.—For the erection of new fireproof staircase 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o „, 52 at the Blue House Laundry, Walworth, S. E. Мг. 
* The or; . Мотв.--Тһе cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary | Money Marsland, architect and surveyor, 63, Great 
landed į Prices named are for the wood as imported and charge for sacks, Tower-street, E.C. :— 
in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should | Grey Stone Lime ......... 125. od. per yard, delivered, | Candler & Sons (252 Bragg & Sons ...... 0227 
John Marsland........ 242 | Н. E. Crooks? ...... 215 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 
[Sec also next tage. 


be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices, 


— = ات‎ ç ć - 
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LONDON.—For decorative repairs, electric lighting, 
and re-drainage at  ''Martley," Leigham-court-road, 
Streatham, S.W. Mr. Money Майа, architect, sur- 
veyor, and sanitary expert, 68, Great Tower-street, E.C. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of а large 
block of business premises, South Bank, for the Middles- 
brough Co-operative Society. Mr. W. G. Roberts, 
architect, 61, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. Quantities 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 


Geo. Candler & Sons £497 by sg д Cartwright, Foster's Buildings, 22, High- BATH STONE, 
[No competition. ] street, Sheffield :— : 
Murgatroyd & Perks & Son.. 29346 9 9 et E for E EIE Waterproofing, 
—ẽ —_ —_—— Sons £11,950 o o|Executors of апа Freserving uilding Materials. 
ONDON.—F E ? саи Bros. 10,500 о О the late J. 
LO? N.—For putting in foundations up to damp | Wm. Thomp- Johnson, HAM HILL 
course of St. Thomas's Church, Telford Park, Streatham SDN со 9,276 11 8|  Middles- STONE. 


Hill, for the Vicar and building committee. Messrs. 
Sidney R. J. Smith, 14, York-buildings, Adelphi, and 
Spencer W. Grant, 63, Finsbury-pavement, E.C., joint 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


J. T. Bulmer 9,750 o o | brough*.... 9,204 o O 
G. Rodge .. 9,685 19 6 Hudson Bros. 
W. A. King 9,553 17 О (withdrawn) 9,258 0 О 


architects. Quantities by Mr. Money Marsland, 68, | S. Coates .... 9,374 17 9 (incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Traak & Soa 
Great Tower-street, E.C. :— i | Тһе Doulting Stone Со.) 
„ Chief Office: Norton, Stoke · under-Ham, 
G. H. & A. Bywaters MORTLAKE.—For the erection of forty-two work- Somerset. 
1. ETT £2,591 | Candler & Sons. . . £2, 195 | men's dwellings, South Worple Way, for the Urban London Agent : Mr. E. A. Williams, 
A. Porter 2,325 | F. G. Minter* ...... 2,070 | District Council of Barnes. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, C. E., 16. Craven-street Strand 
Higgs & Hill ...... 2,354 | High-street, Mortlake :— цен , , ч 
B. E. Nightin- S. Dockerill .. £10,496 оо x 
Contract No. 2.—For the erection of part of the wale vas saa: £13,285 оо | J. Wilford .... 46556 оо Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Superstructure. Lorden & Sons 12,888 оо | D. Pitt, Holly Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
t x H. Е, Higgs .. 69,343 Candler & Sons . £8,000 + 2 12,867 25| Lodge, Mort- Poultry, E. C. The best and cheapest materials for 
ollowa ros. 8,875 Smith & Sons А . 9. Heaton 12,541 1| lake* ...... 9,947 ОО Р 
А. Porter . ures 9245 Gregory & Co au R MS Soole & Sons.. 12,100 o o| G. W. Е, Bates 9,854 18 7 damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
Higgs & Hill ...... 8,334 | F. cl Minter ...... 7,300 2 Бу اا‎ à 11,800 o o | Jones Bros. 9,833 11 7 flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
.R.Gurr.... 10,850 оо 


granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, te 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADVT. 
М —ꝛ—ꝛ 


SPRAGUE & CO, Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


—— — ͤ ä ũ E—.:;nE — -_ 


S 


NORTHAMPTON. —For the erection of new box 
factory, St. James-end, Northampton, for Messrs. Scott 
& Co. Messrs. Mosley & Scrivener, architects, 


LONDON. — For erecting two pairs semi-detached 
villas, Clapham Common, Mr. Herbert Bignold, archi- 
tect, 242, Lavender Hill, S.W. :— 


Heather £4,200 | Dick-on . 42,750 Northampton. . : 
НЕН; Mee co Aene 1744.| CADE iise e 2730 J. M. Panting £1,215 o o|]. Garrett... 01,136 o o Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
enkins ............ 2,885 Wisgrose G. J. na . 1,138 0 0 Bills of Quantities, &c. 
Stanley .... 1,198 10 o A. J. Chown.. 1,125 O 0 А 
— ——— E. Агспег.... 1,195 o o|W.  Beards- 4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Арут, 
Sharman < more ...... 1,108 o O ت‎ O 
LONDON.-—For the erection of St. John's Institute Son 1,190 o A. P. Hawtin" 1,094 о o 

Larcom-street, Walworth, S. E. :— Н (All of Northampton.) QUANTITIES, a armo 
Higgs & Hill..... . . . 45,095 FF £5,697 accurately an - habe 4 
Lawrance & Sons .. 5,854 | Johnson & Co. .... 5,569 OOO —— — д в ТЕШ із 
Holloway Bros. .... 5,728 Holliday & Greenwood 5,449 METCHIM & SON fer Send ВТ. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 195. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, (D: 
&c., 26s. per annum. Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 


" QUANTITY SURVEYORS' DIARY AND TABLES, 
ro 1900, price 64. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADVT. 


Ernest Mathews М 00. 


William Shepherd .. 5,700 | John Marsland* .... 5,445 


— änmã—¼.½6ꝗꝓ 


LONDON.—For erecting the !first?block of new Works 
Depot at Bethnal Green, for the Vestry of St. Matthew. 
Mr. R. Stephen Ayling, architect, 19, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster :— 


Perry Bros. ........ £2,387 | Chessum & Sons . . £2,679 prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 ату AZ Е 

Тага & зора ...... 2,797 | Harris & Wardrop.. 2,637 numbers) “The gd. por, eh s уна, сар, xax 61, St. Маг Шаш. qt 
Johnson & Co....... 2,792 | Thomerson & Son .. 2,578 | receiving e er," by Friday Morning s £051. 

Sheffield Bros... 2,777 | W. Gladding.... —..- 2,512 SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Ashby Bros......... 2,748 | Gough & Co. ...... 2,484 

G. E. Todd. 2,729 | Joseph Haydon*.... 2,460 Enamelled Slate, 

F. & F. J. Wood.... 2,683 


Marble; 
Permanent Green Slates. 


W. Н. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


LUTON.—For the erection of a highway depot, &c., 


x Muy ron, for the Town Council. Mr. A. J. L. WORKS; 

‘vans, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Luton :— Tel Т T. 7 

kos à cho ipie elephone No. 1365, London Wall. .and 

Miskin & Sons...... £5,817 | б. Smart £4,848 P gie 209; сааш ` llefenn North Wales. 
S. Redhouse TE 4,014 | W. G. Dunham, Aber e y: 

T. & E. Neville .... 4,851 Luton" xaxe esas o 4,686 BRANCH HOUSE: 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


MAESTEG (Wales).—For the erection of schools, &c., | › | \ & CO 
Caeran, for the School Board. Mr. E. W. Burnett, archi- 1 
tect, Tondu, near Bridgend :— 


JSTABLISHED 1838) 
үу, McGaul ........ 62,893 | J. Battary .......... £2,493 greatest care. A BERS 
P. Gaylard .......... 2,820 | E. Evans, Maesteg” 2,339 MONUMENT CHAM 
W. Francis 2,794 is 


KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 
Telephone No., 9751 Avenue 
—_—_—_— 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, Registered Trade Mark, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank Office, & Shop Fittings, E ПИЙ Asphalia 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. | sem imd, a nv 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. ON APPLICATION. SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


DRY PLANKS and BOARDS. 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) TEAK WALNUT 
WAINSCOT OAK ) BIRCH BROWN OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR ASH ROSEWOOD 
HONDURAS CEDAR WHITEWOOD MAPLE В.Е, &0, &- 


WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Offices, 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, NT 
LARGE STOCK of 
BETHNAL GREEN. = BOARDS 
uu d FASCIAS, COUNTER-TOE 2." 


WHARF OLD FORD. Always on hand, & 
Telephone: 1319, AVENUE. | 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Wos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OFWO 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM АКы Gee 
Telephone, No. 774 Holborn, Tele. Address:"BNEWIN : London, 


tore Yards: DISS STREET. 
Store T 
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progress of a fire, but in an unprotected state 
they must not be relied upon for the support 
of floors and roofs except at normal tempera- 
tures. One has only to look at numerous 
important public buildings in the metropolis 
in order. to realise the amazing disregard 
evinced in the past as to the collapsing 
points of iron and steel when exposed to 
heat. And even now there is no clear indica- 
tion that these simple data are universally 
considered to be essential factors. 

When we find that buildings of national 
importance, such as the new Record Office 
and the new Admiralty, are provided with 
roofs in which the iron construction is not 
enclosed, and is protected merely by a fire- 
proof ceiling, it can be no matter for surprise 
if structures erected under less august 
direction do not fully comply with reason- 
able safeguards. | 

In our previous article we pointed out the 
inadequacy of so-called fire-resisting floors, 
constructed in accordance with the London 
Building Act, and our correspondence 
columns have further evidenced the con- 
fusion prevalent as to proper interpretation 
of existing regulations. These things are 
merely typical of the official status of fire- 
proof construction, which now in its begin- 
ning is without form and void." Perhaps 
order may take the place of chaos at no 
distant date, but this desirable consum- 
mation will not be arrived at by any system of 
spontaneous evolution, and will be achieved 
solely by continued effort and hard work. 

In Great Britain we are probably less 
advanced in fireproof construction than are 
many continental nations, but this distinction 
is one constituting another bond of sympathy 
between our own country and the United 


lies the fact that fireproofing methods have 
not entirely emerged from the chrysalis state 
of experimentation. Architects may be agreed 
as to the desirability of improvements, but 
their opinions differ in many essential points 
as to tbe exact manuer in which admittedly 
needed reforms are to be effected. We 
have recently directed attention to the 
admirable work performed by the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, and in the same 
issue reference was made to the paper by 
Mr. Blashill on “Тһе Architect in Relation 
to Fire Prevention." It was pointed out by 
the author, and by several well-known archi- 
tects taking part in the discussion, that many 
impediments existed tending to render diffi- 
cult the progress of improvements in respect 
of fire-resisting construction. Legal re- 
quirements were admitted to be lamentably 
insufficient, and especially so far as they 
related to old buildings and to roof con- 
struction generally. The provisious of the 
Building Act of 1894 with regard to roots 
appear to recognise that danger may ap- 
proach a building from the outside, for they 
stipulate that roofs should be covered with 
slate, tiles, or other incombustible material ; 
but except in the case of buildings including 
"any story constructed in the roof at a 
height of 60 ft. from the street level" no 
demand is made for other than the ordinary 
combustible roof, which is so undeservedly 
popular, and there is little or nothing ex- 
pressed in the Act leading to the inference 
that internal sources of danger bave been 
adequately realised. Unfortunately, similar 
criticism may occasionally be directed 
against the professional architect, who some- 
times exhibits the same difficulty in appre- 


recognised as an absolutely essential factor, | ciating the undesirable nature of ordinary 
roof construction. States. As a matter of fact, intelligent 


but these probably form a small percentage 

of the whole amount of building works con-| Another matter not yet grasped by the|Americans already recognise their defi- 
ducted throughout the country. Admitting | legislative mind, and seldom sufficiently con- | ciencies, and the greater immunity of 
the accuracy of the view that fireproof con- British buildings from destruction by fire is 
Struction is not likely to be extensively freely admitted. At the same time, it ought 
demanded by the popular voice, it becomes to be known that, having seen the evils 
evident that legislative enactments are re- attendant upon ordinary systems of con- 
quired in order that the system may become Struction, our American cousins are now 
Compulsory in the case of all new buildings, promptly taking measures tor the purpose of 
and of all important alterations to existing preventing the perpetuation of condemned 
Structures. But beyond these considerations ing back or keeping out flames during (һе | methods. This course of action is all the more 


Fireproof Construction. 


T LTHOUGH archi- 
UNI tects in this 
country are fully 
alive to the im- 
portance of, and 
necessity for, fire- 
proof construc- 
tion, very little 
interest with 
regard to the 

— af subject is evinced 
by the general body of the public. This 
apathetic attitude undoubtedly constitutes 
the most adverse influence against which 
the advocates of rational and scientific build- 
ing construction have to contend. Соп- 
sidering the immense numbers of dwelling 
houses and other buildings existing in our 
great cities, and the extremely inflammable 
nature of their constituent parts and of their 
contents, it seems wonderful that the per- 
centage of fires remains so small. The 
very fact that the chance of fire in any 
individual case is very remote seems suffi- 
Client to reconcile the average householder 
ог occupier to existing conditions. Сарі- 
talists, again, who are financially interested 
in building operations, are not always ready 
to spend money in directions which do not 
Promise adequate return, and in certain 
Classes of property it would be difficult to 
increase the present ratio of rent to accom- 
modation simply by the offer of what is 
apparently considered to be so intangible an 
advantage as additional security of life and 
Property, There are, of course, numerous 
lances where fireproof construction is 


sidered by the average architect, is the pro- 
tection of structural iron and steel from the 
influence of fire, We fear the pious belief is 
still far too prevalent that these metals may 
be considered to be fireproof because they 
are incombustible. True it is that they may 
be usefully applied in some details for hold- 
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necessary because of the change of ſorm which is 
has been fevinced by the typical American 
building. Only a generation or so back the 
popular imagination pictured America as a 
country in which Indians, backwoods, and 
one-storied log - houses were prominent 
features. In the present day a new vision 
is presented, where Indians and backwoods 
are displaced by populous cities and endless 
railroad tracks, whilst the wooden home- 
stead is crowded out by gaunt erections of 
the “ sky-scraping" order. It is quite true 
of large cities that tall buildings are becom- 
ing increasingly popular, but. American 
architecture should not be supposed to exist 
solely for the production of such mon- 
strosities. Even if this were the case, the 
value of fireproofing systems would be 
increased rather than minimised, and we 
may therefore derive advantage from the 


tion Committee, whose publications аге able than the most carefully-devised artificial 
regarded as being “of the utmost value to all | tests, and we have therefore condensed the 
who are interested in the development of пей results in the following table :— 


Table 1.--Ехат ев of Fires in the United States, 


Kind of Construction. | Origin of Fire. 


Result. | Remarks. 


— 


Exposed ironwork Buildings of brick and pine 
expanded, forcing | have more chance of being 
beams from their saved than fireproof build - 
supports. Roofs, | ings of this kind. 
боом, and columns 
ell. 


1895 Manhattan 


So-called “ fireproof.” 
Savings Bank, 
N.Y. 


Exposure fire 
from another 


building. 


1891 | Lumber Ex- 
change Building, 
Minneapolis 
(eleven stories). 


Old part (nine lower 
stories), slow- burning 
construction, iron 
coluinnz, iron girders, 
wood joists, Cased 
terra-cotta. 


Burned  twenty-four 

hours, only walls 
and iron columns 
left, supporting up- 
per stories. 


New part (two upper 
stories), best fireproof 
construction, steel 
frame and floor beams, 
hollow tile floor 
arches. 


Withstocd fire witb- 
out serious injury 
from fire or water. 


comparison of our owh methods with those Building near | Non - fireproof. Iron | Flames from | Outer faces of wall | Shows the unreliable cha- 
uid : in th Schiller Theatre,| frame, wall covered | Schiller theatre| tiles fell off, expos- | racter of tiles and the 
constituting the most modern practice 1n the Chicago. -with ° vitrified tiles, | бге, зо ft. dis- | ing iron frame. Brick | danger of unprotected 


windows not pro- 


tant, entered 
tected by shutters. 


through win- 
dows. 


walls not damaged. | windows. 


United States. 

A. recent publication on this subject* 
seems to present a useful summary of the 
most efficient methods of treatment as 
recommended and used in the best practice 
of the day, and the author hopes it may 
rouse “more general interest in а phase of 
building construction, the full importance 
of which from an economic standpoint and 
from its close relation to the safety of 
human life, still largely remains to be 
realised in a practical and adequate way." 
At the outset, it may be remarked that 
Mr. Freitag admits the number of fires 
and the percentage of values destroyed by 
fire in the United States to be greater than 
those in Europe, and he accounts for this 
state of things by citing the better methods of 
construction generally prevalent in Europe. 
This opinion is confirmed by the United 
States Consular reports issued in 1892 by 
the State Department at Washington at the 
instance of the National Board Committee 
on Statistics; and it may be added that in 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Newcastle, Rome, 
Florence, Turin, Brussels, Antwerp, Havre, 
Copenhagen, and Trieste, every fire 
during 1899 was confined to the building 
in which it originated. Similarly | satis- 
factory results have not been experienced 
in the United States, where fires are 
frequent and losses are heavy, the 
losses by insurance companies and the 
public ín the United States amounting in 
1893 to thirty-three million sterling. — — | 

In commenting upon the conditions 
indicated by such heavy losses, Mr. Freitag 
remarks “Ош fire losses cannot be met by 
the simple provision of insurance. Insurance 
is only a means whereby the community 
bears the loss of the individual. It is 
a palliative for the evil, not a cure. Nor is 
it possible to effect a change simply by 
increasing the rates of insurance. The 
insured must co-operate with the under- 
writers in bringing about a better class of 
building construction, and this will obtain as 
soon as the individual realises what propor- 
tion of a reckless waste he is made to bear." 

These sentiments are worthy of notice, if 
only for the purpose of showing how nearly 
they represent professional feeling on this 
side of the Atlantic. Further, we are glad to 
observe that due recognition is made of the 
work undertaken by the British Fire Preven- 


Building near | Steel frame building. 
side curtain - walls of 


tile. 


Flames entered | Wall tiles off in large 
from Opera quantities. 
House fire. 


Another example indica- 
ting the disadvantage ot 
tiled walls. 


1892 | Athletic Club 
Building, 
Chicago 

(nine stories). 


Steel frame fireproof 
building, self-support- 
ing walls, terra-cotta 
floor arches, columns 
and partitions  pro- 
tected by terra-cotta. 


"| Floor beams twisted. 
Steel columns bent. 
Column protection 
broke. Undersides 
of tire blocks fell off. 

Little injury to metal. 
Building not еп- 
danyered. 


Tile partitions much 
damaged by witer. Air 
spaces in ceilings and 
wainscotting aided fire. 
Too much wood in floors. 
Column partitions of bad 
design, and included nail- 
ing strips, which burnt 
out and caused fall oſterm · 
cotta. Fireproofing not 
properly bonded. 


1897 | Pittsburg Fire: 
(a) Jenkins 
Building. 


Entirely of wood, but 
had iron shutters to 
windows. 


In this building.| Completely destroyed.| Shutters proved of value in 


retarding spread of fire. 


5) Horne's Store 
Building 
(six stories). 


Flames entered | Contents burnt. Tank 
through міп-| on roof fell. Steel 
dows from (a) | work damaged to 
60 ft. distant. extent of 20 per 
cent. (of which 15 
per cent. was due to 
tank) Tile floors 
little damaged. 


Fire-proof, steel columns 
and floor framing, tile 
and concrete floors,roof 
not fireproof, window 
shutters of wood, 
covered with tin. 


Tank supported by beams 
resting on roof girders, 
which were only protec- 
ted a ceiling. Heat 
caused collapse. Wood 
look-outs for heavy cor- 
пісе instead of мегі 
brackets. Fire acted as 
annealing furnace and 
improved quality of steel 
members. 


(c) Horne's 
Offices 
(four stories). 


Fireproof construction, 
but no shutters to 
windows. 


Entered through| All combustible mate- 
windows from | rial destroyed, Steel 
(a) бо ft. dis- work, arches, and 
tant. column covers, all 

good. 


Damage largely due te 
wood strips for base 
boards. Shows necessity 
for shutters. 


(d) Methodist 
Building 
(eight stories). 


Entered from 
(a) 2o ft. dis- 
tant. 


Fireproof cons ruction. Contents burnt, but! Wood partitions covered 
iron and concrete | with plaster proved very 
good. Only part of | unsatisfactory. 


woodwork destroyed. 


1898 Livingtone 
Building, 
New York 
(eight stories). 


Originated on 
fourth floor. 


Fireproot construction. 
Partitions, 2 in. metal 
Studs, expanded metal 
and plaster, doors and 
frames of wood, sheet- 
iron, and asbestos; 
iron window shutters. 


Contents of fourth | If windows protected there 
floor burnt; fifth | is little danger 

and sixth оог | spreading to other foots. 
damaged by water. Metal-sheathed doors and 
Structural damage | metal partitions 

very slight. valuable. 


1898 Vanderbilt 
Building, 
New York 
(fifteen stories). 


Fireproof construction ; 
iron shutters to win- 
dows. 


Exposure fire 
from another 
building 4o ft. 
distant. 


Damage confined to | None of the window shat: 
wood, plaster, and | ters were closed. Dun- 
contents. culty occurred in getting 

dose up the stairs, owing 
to unsuitable design. 


1898 |Home Insurance| Fireproof construction; 
Building top flanges of girders 
(fifteen stories). | exposed and no win- 

dow shutters. 


Fire entered 
through win- 
dows from ad. 
jacent build- 
ing of five sto- 
ries. 


Damage chiefly from | Demonstrates the necessity 
eleventh floor up. | for window shutters and 
Structural injury value of fireproof com 
slight; floor arches | struction. Space under 
stood well, but one| safe should have been 
broken through fall- concrete instead of boards 
ing of a safe. Part| with air space beneath. 
of a floor arch on All girders must be pro- 
fifteenth floor fell | tected. Burning of wooden 
owing to deflection | doors and parutions did 
of an exposed girder. | great damage. 


i - 
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this subject.” We will pass by the pre-| We commend the foregoiog statement to 
liminary chapters of the volume under|the careful consideration of our readers, 
notice, for their chief interest is not so much | more especially for the reasons that fire- 
practical as historical. proofing has hitherto been more or less 

rhe next Section is devoted to the subject | academic and theoretical as to its nature, 
of fires in fireproof buildings, and in it are | and that many important practical questions 
given particulars of several well-known fires, | still remain open. The answers are to be 
with details as to the origin and extent of |found in actual fires, of which there have 
each, as well as the nature of the struc- | been comparatively few in modern fireproot 
tural defects which permitted the flames to buildings worthy of the name. Fireproof 
gain a hold upon the building, and helped to | construction, even of the most approved 
accentuate the damage in other directions, | description, is only relatively valuable, 
Information of this kind is even more valu- | for we know that buildings in which 


» "The Fireproofinz of Steel Buildings,“ by J. K. 
Freitag. с.к. John Wiley & Sons, New York ; Chapman 


& Hall, Limited, London. 1899. 
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Permanency and corrosion next receive 
attention, and as iron and steel are in- 
creasingly employed, even in this country, 
where skeleton construction has not hitherto 
been viewed with an approving eye, we can 
commend this chapter to the attention of our 
readers. Amongst other points, Mr. Freitag 
discusses the relation existing between 
corrosion and fireproofing; the causes of 
deterioration; the relative corrosibility of 
cast iron, wrought iron, and steel; the per- 
meability, porosity, and chemical action of 
materials such as mortars, masonry, terra- 
cotta, and concrete; and the effects of 
leakage from pipes. 

Terra-cotta floors receive ample attention 
in the work to which we refer, and the rela- 
tive characteristics of porous and hard-burnt 
materials are pointed out, as well as the 
effective values of different forms of construc- 
tion, A comparison is also made of various 
manufacturing processes and methods of 
setting terra-cotta work. Amongst other 
matters touched upon may be mentioned 
ceiling and floor details, protection from 
weather, and girder protection. As we have 
already said, the last-named is an absolute 
essential of fireproof construction. Many 
failures have resulted in times of fire from 
the great exposure and consequent collapse 
of insufficiently protected beams, and on this 
score Mr. Freitag remarks :—“ There can be 
no doubt as to the vital necessity of protect- 
ing these members as carefully as ingenuity 
can devise. Girders, when they project 
below the ceiling line, as is commonly 
the case, are much more exposed 
to the injurious effects of fire and 
water than the ordinary floor beams. 


the superiority of Salamander” lining over Intense heat is brought to bear on the 
asbestos, in the case of tests 1 and 2 corners or exterior angles of the girder 


(Table II.), and points out that, as shown by | protections, and the streams from the fire-hose 


tests 3 and 4, the lack of protection at the | tend to tear off the fireproofing of the girders, 


joints constitutes the main weakness for fire- due to the resistance offered in the corners. 


i 


resisting qualities in “ mill-construction", The interior angles also create dead-air 
spaces at these points, which cause the flame 
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remaining part of this chapter full descrip- 
tive details and illustrations are given of 
several types of girder-protection blocks. It 
should always be borne in mind that no 
load ought, under any circumstances, to be 
carried by the side blocks of girder protec- 
tions, ' 

Concrete and composition floors are next 
examined and illustrated by the author, 
and the respective qualities;of many leading 
systems are pointed out. Speaking as to 
the relative merits of terra-cotta and cor- 
crete floors, Mr. Freitag quotes the opinions 
of some trustworthy experts, which, it will be 
observed, do not entirely tally, Thus we 
find in two reports made upon the Pittsburg 
fire (Table I.) there are distinctly conflicting 
recommendations respecting terra-cotta and 
concrete. The report of the surveyors states 
that "We believe that this same class of 
material (hard-burnt tile) of the end con- 
struction, made heavier throughout with an 
extra web to strengthen it and properly put 
up, would stand any ordinary kind of fire." 
On the other hand, the report of the board 
of engineers upon the same conflagration 
contains the following opinion :--“ The most 
important lesson taught by this fire was the 
lack of strength developed by the fire-clay 
fireproofing. The floor arches showed by 
the scaling off of the lower webs that they 
were unable to offer any sufficient force to 
counteract the tendency to lateral motion. 
In view of these important developments, it 
is our opinion that important structures of 
this class should have a radically different 
method of fireproofing. There seems to be 
but one material that could be utilised to 
accomplish these results, and that is first- 
class concrete," 

It does not appear that either form of con- 
struction fully conforms with the conditions 
formulated in the report of the engineers, 
and it is likely that floors formed of thick 
porous tiles with rounded interior corners to 
prevent cracking, with deep skew-backs, 
with arches having level ceilings and con- 
crete filling of good quality, would accomplish 
the ends suggested by the criticisms in 
question. The New York Building Depart- 
ment tests are sufficiently favourable towards 


originating fires would find little encourage- 
ment may easily be damaged, if not des- 
troyed, by flames from adjacent or contiguous 
premises, Therefore the full value of 
modern methods will only be realised 
when the day of fireproof cities and towns 
has dawned. In the meantime: much may 
be done by the protection of windows 
so that fire may not readily enter from 
without; by the use of incombustible floors, 
partitions, and roofs so that fire may not be 
encouraged within; and by the protection 
of all iron and steel members so that the 
collapse of incombustible members may be 
averted. 

After dealing with actual fires, Mr. Freitag 
proceeds to consider the essential charac- 
teristics of an acceptable fireproof floor, and 
these he expresses in the following terms :— 

Strength and rigidity under static and moving 


loads. 
Ability to resist shock due to falling bodies. 


Permanency under ordinary conditions and ser- 
vice, Minimum of dead weight in the construction, 
not involving skilled labour. 

Minimum of cost, using cheap and abundant 


materials. 
Ability to resist effects of fire and water. 


These conditions are as satisfactory in 
theory as they are difficult of attainment in 
practice, but considerable progress in the 
right direction is indicated by some of 
the more important public tests made during 
recent years in the United States, as given 
in Mr. Freitag’s pages, Other tests are con- 
sidered, dealing mainly with the strength of 
fireproof floors. Some inquiry into the fire- 
resisting qualities of wooden floors has also 
been made by the New York Building 
Department, from which the author deduces 


floors, 


Table II.—Fire Tests of Wooden Floors. (New York Building Department, 1896.) 
Areas of floors, 4 ft. square ; fire applied by steam jet oil burners; temperature, 1,560 deg. Fahr. 


Test, | Description of Floor. Smoke Appeared. | Flame Appeared. | 
terra-cotta floors, апа at the same time they 
No. 1 к Two thicknesses of 4-іп. tongued and grooved | 18 minutes after start, at the 29 minutes after start ought to satisfy those who have adversely 

| q Pine flooring, asbestos sheet between Joints criticised floors of concrete and composition. 
n 2. ... Same section as No. 1, but with a layer of | 27 minutes after start 40 Ж д : : 
| Generally speaking, the conclusion may be 


drawn that either form of construction is 
satisfactory within certain limits, if carefully 
designed and executed, whilst, on the other 
hand, both may be unreliable if defective 
materials or workmanship be permitted. In 
Table IV. we reproduce comparative data 
stated by the author as to the weights of 
American floors. 

The remarks previously made with regard 
to the protection of ironwork apply equally 
to the question of column fireproofing. Mr. 
Freitag treats this portion of his subject in a 
separate chapter, where some excellent sec- 
tional drawings are given, illustrativeof almost 
every available type of casing. Fire-resist- 
ing partitions, it is to be feared, are not even 
yet recognised as essential details. So-called 
fireproof partitions are sometimes to be 


‘* salamander in place of asbestos . 
n 3 -...| Mill-construction floor; the lower course 2-in. | 63} ú 
tongued and grooved spruce planks, covered 
with 3 in. yellow pine. No fireproof filling 
„ 4. . . Same as No. 3, but with a single layer of 
T er " between tbe courses 
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to split up or separate, thus allowing the 
gathering of super-heated air in the interior 
angles. This often vitiates the cement, and 
if the blocks are not joined [mechanically, 
they will fall from position.” We have 
quoted this passage because it appears to 
express some truths which are not always 
remembered by those responsible for the 
design and erection of buildings. In the 


| Another chapter treats ot materials used 
in fireproof construction, and contains а 
good deal of information which may be well 
known, but is not always borne in mind. 
Here again we find the author reinforces his 
own statements by the quotation of practical 
data, some of which we have once more set 
forth for comparative purposes in the sub- 
Jeined table, 


Table I1l.—Fire Tests of Building Stones and Terra-cotta. 


dd t А о ет Sneed س‎ TR ONE 


Dimensions of Time of 
pecimen. Material. 5 Result. | ; 
ii ЧЕ found, but little commendation сап Бе 
ыз M. | 
awarded to such fittings. Referring to con- 
3 Inch Я і i duall l 3 з ; ; . 

ы EIS MORES 12.22 f.... ыш structional details of this kind as exempli- 
ғ 3 M bl в . ао. : ы — 

n i Granite. 2 Began to fuse at rose heat and fell asunder when cool. fied in the United States, the author Says 
"oon Brown Sand- їч Showed greatest resistance but cracked and became use | “ The average partition is nothing more than 
ae * ; i ted t bdivide areas’ac- 

“о. Terra · cotta. 15 وو‎ Immersed in water when white · hot and underwent little | a light screen erected to su i 
change. cording to the demands of tenants, to form 
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Table 1V.—Comparative Weights of various Floor Systems, іп lbs. per square fool. 


th Ha ; у 
1 - “! о . ош 3 
jj 
22 3 Еа d 23 4 23 233 3 3 
— — — 
Type of Floor. 8 | Seis dl] осер = | FIO ЕНЕСІ e 
„ 8 ЕЗІ B18 | v8 38 8214 2 
8 Hobo; LIR EELS $1 v 
fr І i «m E. E » c Qo: "i SEE Apr mes 8 v a “- 
2% . 8 Oe p um O "83 с 25 
| nd Oe Ka 
Terra-cotta end construction е. бо | 3% | 19'0 7˙ 210 T'S | фо | 50 | — — | 8yo | 1:07» 
Roebling, arch construction ...... | бо | 3°5 | 410! | aro; 15 40 == 100 — 87270 [| 1500 
Columbian, flat ceiling con- | | i 
„% uses sede caw Бо | уо ! 545| — |27015! 40 | бо — -- | 960 | 1500 
Expanded Metal Co., No. 3 | i | | | 
constructio un 40 | 55 ¦ 300 = 210 1% | 40 50 2:0 — 710 t soo 
Fawcett Яоог.................... 6˙5 , 355 | 140 300| 210 15/40, so | : — | 85'5 | 1520 
Rapp, panelled construction......| бо | 3°§ 210 2г0| 2:9! rs5 | 4o | so | too — ото 1500 
Metropolitan floor .............. бо | 35,750 — |2го” rs | о | 50 2o | o5 | 625 | 15о0 


corridors, or enclose stair or elevator wells, 
or make other architectural divisions, These 
partitions often include large areas of interior 
sash for the transmission of borrowed light 
to and from the corridors, or from one room 
to another, besides considerable quantities 
of wood in doors, door frames, and even in 
wainscotting. Thus the important question 
of fire-retarding capacity is largely lost sight 
of.” | 

Plaster partitions of several descriptions 
are illustrated, and the drawbacks attendant 
upon certain of their details are fully inves- 
tigated. It should be noted that the fire 
in the Methodist building at Pittsburg 
(Table I.) proved conclusively that plaster 
on metal lathing will not prevent the char- 
ring of woodwork behind the plaster, even 
when the látter material remains intact. 
Further, it is known that, apart from any 
question of the employment of wood, 
plaster construction is of little value in fire- 
proof work. In justification of this doctrine, 
we may quote the results afforded by the 
Home Life Insurance building (Table I.), 
which are conclusive as to the utter failure 
of metal Jath and cement mortar partitions 
either to confine or to resist fire. Mr. Freitag 
expresses the opinion that plaster cannot 
readily be bonded to any surface so as to 
successfully resist the combined action of 
fire and water, and although he admits lime- 
mortar to be a desirable fire-resister in itself, 
he does not think it capable of retaining its 
hold under the action of water. 

Terra-cotta partitions have almost invari- 
ably suffered considerable injury in severe 
fires, but failure is usually the result of faulty 
design or construction, and not of inherent 
unsuitably, for the material possesses admir- 
able qualities in respect of strength, and of 
fire and water resistance. The Home Life 
Insurance building fire (Table I.) indicated 
faulty design to a noticeable degree. Although 
little or no water was thrown into the upper 
floors of this building at the time of fire, 
many of the partitions collapsed under the 
influence of heat. This result is attributable 
to the fact that the fireproofing did not 
extend higher than 5 ft. above the floor line, 
and, beyond this height, interior sashes were 
placed for communicating borrowed light. 
Amongst other defects quoted by the author 
are the absence of proper fixing of partitions 
at the upper edges, and their formation upon 
wood, which in time of fire, will burn away 
or will shrink and thus cause instability. 

American practice with regard to wall 
construction is not of immediate interest 
to British architects, but some useful matter 
is contained in that part of Mr. Freitag's 
work which deals with roofs, suspended 
ceilings, and furrings. 


considers the natura] tendency of flame 


Every one who: 
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to receive so little support and attention 
from the bulk of the members. Nothing 
Seems to draw a large meeting except 
papers on purely artistic subjects. Now 
architecture is not only the art but the 
science of building, and it is perhaps on the 


Scientific class of subjects that information and 


discussion are of most practical value. At 
the Institution of Civil Engineerstheannounce- 


ment of à paper on any special question of 
[structural or scientific improvement is sure to 


draw a large meeting and lead to an impor- 
tant discussion. Dut at the Institute it 
appears that the consideration of such an 


| important and difficult subject as the pro- 


gress of a fire, must recognise the necessity 
for much greater care than. is commonly 
exercised in the design of roofs and 
ceilings, In the earlier part of this article 
reference is made to the new Record and 
Admiralty buildings, where the only roof pro- 
tection is to be found in fireproof ceilings. 
Either of these ceilings can be regarded as 
being entirely and absolutely incapable of 
injury by fire; they are not likely to 
develop greater powers of resistance than 
floors, which sometimes fail, although not so 
liable to conditions so severe as those to 
which roof ceilings may be exposed. Fire- 
proof ceilings are, of course, in every way to 
be recommended, but prudence dictates 
their application in addition to, and not іп 
substitution of, adequate roof protection. 
From the surveyor's report upon the Horne 
Store building fire (Table I.) we quote the 
following extract, which directly bears upon 
this insufficiently appreciated point 

“АШ portions of the structure between the ceil- 
ing and the roof should be well covered, as the heat 
goes upward. In this case the intense heat of all 
the floors in the Store building rushed up the light 
shaft, elevator and staircase openings, and the top 
portion having no fireproofing, simply melted and 
let this immense tank, that was placed in the top of 
the building, plough its way through the several 
stories, each adding as they went their own weight 
and contents, and all went t5 the basement." 
Although it may be questioned whether this 
quotation will be universally regarded as a 
theoretically perfect example of the English 
language, as understood in this country, its 
practical meaning is perfectly clear and well 
worthy of attention. The final chapter of 
Mr. Freitags treatise on “ Fireproofing ” 
contains an account of the equipment 
recommended for fighting fires generally; 
and in the middle of the work the natural 
sequence of descriptive treatment is more 
or less interrupted by a dissertation upon 
fire-resisting design, and upon sundry mate- 
rials and details, such as fireproof timber, 
wire-glass, interior openings, fireproof and 
protected doors, fireproof shutters, and 
various arrangements for the installation of 
mechanical appliances, 

Taking the book as a whole, it may well 
be regarded as usefully summarising the 
chief features of fireproofing systems 
practised in the United States, and it is in 
every way worthy of perusal by architects 
and others who have at heart the further 


development of fireproof construction in this 
country. 
— B: ا‎ 


NOTES. 
ТРА THE small attendance at the 
at cue reading of Mr. Killingworth 
' Hedges’ paper at the Institute 
of Architects’ meeting on Monday evening 
affords another example of the regrettable 


and heated air to ascend during the pro- fact that subjects of practical interest seem 


tection of buildings from lightning, treated 
by an electrician, has little attraction for 
members. Surely it is the duty of those 
who carry out buildings, to take every 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge on 
practical subjects of this kind. That should 
be one of the main objects of an Institute ot 
Architects. 


SIR WILLIAM PREECE gare the 
5 " James Forrest lecture last 
' Monday at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. The subject chosen was 
“On the Relations between Electricity and 
Engineering," and, although it is very difficult 
nowadays to advance anything new about 
electricity, yet the lecturer's enthusiasm for 
his subject and the skill with which he illus- 
trated the fundamental principles on which 
the science is based, made the lecture 
both instructive and interesting. If we 
might venture to criticise an authority 
whose experience as a practical electrician 
is unequalled, it would be to suggest 
that he took a too favourable view of the 
electrical progress made in this country. 
He surely ought to have given some proof 
of his statement that telephony was as far 
developed in England as in any other country 
in Europe. The ordinary electrician listens 
to such a statement with amazement. 
Again, Sir Frederick Bramwell, in seconding 
the vote of thanks to the lecturer, took the 
opportunity of mentioning how much the 
Act of 1882 had hindered the development 
of electric lighting. Sir William Preece 
however, did not agree to this, but, 
on the contrary, thought that the Act was 
most beneficial. Such cheerful optimism is 
refreshing to listen to, but we are afraid that 
it is not justified by the facts of the case. 
The lecturer took a rapid survey of the 
modern developments of electricity. He 
showed a new telephone switchboard sutt- 
able for exchanges, where the attendant 15 
summoned by a lamp lighting instead 
of by a bell Such an arrangement 
must make life in a telephone exchange 
much pleasanter. He described some of 
the electrical arrangements devised by 
Mr. Webb at Crewe for raising signals, 
moving points, &c., and stated that there 
would soon be rapid developments of these 
applications. In his opinion the combina- 
боп of electric lighting and traction stations 
was highly desirable. He instanced St. 
Helens, where the cost of generating ап 
electrical unit had been reduced trom 324. 
to 067d. by combining the electric lighting 
works with the tramway station. In con- 
clusion, Sir William Preece stated that not 
only does electricity economise labour and 
so increase national wealth, but recent 
developments in the application of it in 
medical practice promise also to alleviate 
human suffering. 
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latter test was made under the auspices of | fabric for the purpose of a museum of relics 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of New [associated with Chetham, of whose college 


York City, and the Building and Fire Depart- [and library, formerly part of the Cathedral 
ments. | collegiate buildings, we gave two illustrations 


on November 7, 1896: “Тһе Architecture of 
our Large Provincial Towns: No. Il, Man- 
chester "; one showing the little quadrangle 
or cloister court, as reinstated by Mr. 


Medland Taylor. | 


A HOUSE fell in Venice оп 
Condition of the 21st inst, causing two 
deaths, and exciting that feel- 
ing of insecurity which has been manifested 
lately about the condition of buildings 
generally in this most singular of old cities. 
Such an event, if not common, has occurred 
often enough within the last quarter of a 
century to induce serious considerations 
about the more important monuments. of 
Venice. Twenty years ago one of the 
church towers fell down, since then two old 
houses, and a new one in course of construc- 
tion, have collapsed, causing numerous deaths. 
In the present case, that of a miserable old 
tenement nouse in the old Ghetto, the cause 
of failure is supposed to have been the 
clearing away of mud from the adjoining 
canal by means of a dredger. This laudable 
attempt to purify the canal, which, as usual 
in Venice, is little more than an open sewer 
filled with sea water, caused the slipping of 
the treacherous foundation and the lament- 
able accident. One of the neighbouring 
houses is expected to share its fate. Venice 
will be a serious problem for the next 
century. The insecurity of its old buildings, 
the horribly insanitary condition of the 
canals, the increase of its poor population, 
and the impossibility of closing the canals 
and yet maintaining circulation amongst the 
houses, are matters which will call for 
unprecedented ingenuity on the part of the 
civic authorities to resolve satisfactorily. 


Ir seems probable that very 
1 shortly all the direct current 

electric companies in this 
country will supply at 200 volts or over. 
The Board of Trade have wisely fixed the 
limit at 250 volts, and already this pressure 
has been adopted on a large scale at 
Glasgow. It may be questioned, however, 
whether this high pressure will make the 
electric light more popular. The electric 
energy can certainly be supplied at a cheaper 
rate, but then most consumers want to buy 
light. From experiments we have made 
with certain glow-lamps we know that 
we can get more than 25 per cent. 
more light from loo-volt lamps than 
from 250-volt lamps for the same con- 
sumption of energy. Hence, unless the 
fariff is reduced more than 25 per cent., the 
consumers will be the losers, The disad- 
vantages of 250-volt supply from the arc- 
lamp user's point of view are much more 
serious. If he uses open type arc-lamps, he 
must put five in series across the mains. 
Hence, if he only desires one lamp, the 
whole five must be turned on, and it will be 
impossible to practise those little economies 
by means of which electric lighting is made 
inexpensive. Another drawback is that one 
faulty lamp will make the other four 
unsteady. Supply engineers suggest that 
this difficulty can be avoided by using 
enclosed type arc-lamps, which are made 
to work across the 250 volts. From 
experiments made recently by Mr. W. B. 
Sayers, and communicated to the Glasgow 
Local Section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, it appears that these 
arc-lamps give less than one-third the light 
that we could get from ordinary glow-lamps 
at the same cost, and hence, as arc-lamps for 
indoor lighting are in general only used for 
the sake of economy, the absurdity of the 
suggestion is apparent. If corporations 
take to supplying electricity at 250 volts, we 
agree with Mr. Sayers in thinking that they 
ought to supply a continuous current trans- 
former to those consumers who desire to use 
arc-lamps, and that they should fix their 
meter on the low-pressure side of the 


transformer. 


ше у à Flameng, called La Revue, 
‘Gallery. 1810,“ and representing Napo- 
leon reviewing cavalry on the Place du 
Carrousel, which is on view at Messrs. Tooth 
& Sons' Gallery, is a work that seems to 
imply that M. Flameng aims at being the 
successor of Meissonier as a painter of 
military subjects; and he is not far behind 
his model. It is, to be sure, a picture to be 
rather regarded in detail than as a whole; 
it is a piece of realism rather than au 
artistic conception; but in that light it is a 
signal success. A line of cavalry in full 
trot occupies the foreground, the nearest 
rider violently pulling at his horse to keep 
the line; in the background are seen a group 
consisting of Napoleon accompanied by 
Grouchy, Duroc, Soult, Marmont and Ney. 
It is this group which is the most remark- 
able portion of the picture, and the portion 
most especially recalling and rivalling 
Meissonier. The Arc du Carrousel rises at 
the back of the scene. The picture is well 


worth a visit. 


Ruskin! THE Fine Art Society announce 

Turner ‘that the Turner drawings which 

кан» were Ruskin's property, and 
were exhibited at their gallery in 1878, are 
to be exhibited there again, by the consent 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn. The exhibi- 
tion will also include a recent portrait ot 
Ruskin by Mr. Severn. We would suggest 
that the interest of the exhibition would be 
increased if a collection of Ruskins own 
drawings were added to it. They are always 
worth seeing; and if Ruskin had done more 
drawing and less writing he would have 
done himself more justice, 


—— — — 


THE NEW GALLERY EXHIBITION. 


THE death of Burne-Jones has been a seriou 
loss to the New Gallery exhibitions; how 
serious is evident from the fact that such a 
piece of commonplace as the picture entitled 
“Тһе Rock of the Sirens” should have had a 
central place in the west room. The only 
works of the first order to be found there ‘are 
among the portraits, of which there are in 
the same room two exceptionally fine examples 
— Мг. Jacomb-Hood's vigorous and lifelike 
portrait of the Queen’s Coroner, Mr. Mellor 
(156); and Mr. Melton Fisher's noble one of 
the Countess of Denbigh (166), in which no 
doubt the artist has been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in his subject, but he has produc 2d 
a work of art worthy of her. Mr. Shan- 
non’s portrait of Mrs. Shannon (185) is rather 
too pose in attitude, and has the defect 
that one feels one's attention distracted 
from the personality of the sitter by the 
elaboration of the dress and accessories. 
The same is the case with the artist’s “ Mrs. 
Temperley (244) on the opposite wall, a 
more powerful picture, in which the dress, 
regarded as drapery, is most effectively and 
picturesquely treated, but the face seems the 
only uninteresting portion of the picture, and is 
dead and cold in colour. After all, the real 
object of a portrait is the human subject, not 
the glitter of silks and textile decorations. Mr. 
G. F. Watts, in his quarter-length of Мг. 
Wilfrid Blunt (139), illustrates another scheme 
of portraiture, in which the person is pre- 
dominant over the costume no doubt, but face 
and costume together are treated as a study in 


IN connexion with the subject 
"uM of the previous note, it may be 
of interest to our readers to 
know that the question of the stability of 
the Ducal Palace is receiving great atten- 
tion at present from the Venetian authori- 
без. The alarming reports in some papers 
are apparently great exaggerations. An 
official report on the subject appears in 
the “IV.a Relazione” of the Ufficio 
Regionale,” giving a reassuring account 
of the matter. An alarming impression has 
perhaps been created by the fact that the 
great library and the archzological museum 
are on the point of being transferred to other 
quarters, This new arrangement, it is hoped, 
will relieve the palace of a great deal of 
weight on the upper stories, and so avoid 
any danger in the future. This seems a 
very reasonable conclusion; the palace was 
never intended by its constructors to be a 
Storehouse for the immense library and the 
weighty marbles, &c., forming the museum. 
Its own years are a sufficient weight for the 
venerable building to bear. 


Clayton Old 1 HE Corporation of Manchester 
Hall, have resolved to take steps for 
Manchester. : 5 
the repair and preservation of 
the Old Hall, which they bought four years 
ago, and have appointed Mr. A. Darbyshire 
to superintend the work. Clayton Old Hall 
was sold by the Byron family in 1620 to the 
brothers Humphrey and George Chetham. 
On the death of the latter in 1627, 
Humphrey—to whom Manchester owes 
much—succeeded аз sole owner, апа 
occupied the house until his death in 1653, 
The wide moat is crossed by a bridge 
having two arches and three-sided crenelles. 
which, it is supposed, was built in the 
later years of the fourteenth century, and 
some years before the oldest remaining 
portion, which is post-and-pane work, of the 
house itself. Some additions were made, 
and, as some aver, by Humphrey Chetham, 
in the former half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the Old Hall suffered further change 
about one hundred years ago. The scheme 
provides for setting aside a part of the 


T THE value of non-inflammable 

mable Wood, Wood (rendered fireproof by 
the electric fireproofing pro- 

cess) has been strikingly demonstrated by a 
conflagration which took place recently in 
the large Dun building, New York, The 
fire was confined to a single room, the 
whole of the woodwork in which had 
been treated by the process above men- 
tioned. Seeing that the heat was so 
fierce that iron hinges were twisted and 
glass melted in the room, there appears to 
be no doubt that the building, or a great 
Portion of it, was saved by the employment 
of this particular form of fireproof material. 
Experiments with wood thus treated, lately 
conducted in New York, show that even at a 
temperature of 1,900 deg. Fahr. the wood 
Was little more than slightly charred. The 


THE picture by M. Francois 
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colour. Considered іп this light the portrait of 
Mr, Blunt and that of “Miss Lina Duff 
Gordon (145) are fine and interesting pictures, 
only we feel no conviction that they are good 
likenesses, as we do in the case of Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood's portrait in the same room, already 
referred to, and which is so strong in individual 
character. Among the portraits of the year 
one of the finest is Mr. Sargents The 
Hon. Victoria Stanley " (248), a little mischief 
of a girl in a short red cloak and holding a 
hunting-crop ; this is a portrait, and a very 
characteristic one, not a mere pictorial study. 
Mr. Robert Brough’s two portraits, “ Mrs. 
William Pyper of Hillhead” (149) and “Тһе 
Viscountess Епсотһе” (190) are noteworthy 
for a remarkably broad and free style of execu- 
tion, the result of which is perfectly satisfactory 
in effect ; this is really artistic work, and the 
demands of. portraiture and of pictorial effect 
are justly balanced. At the top of the north 
room, also, are two admirable portraits by Sir 
George Reid, those of Dr. Fairbairn and 
Macleod of Macleod (215, 219). 

The first room (south) includes what one 
may call the curiosities of the exhibition, such 
as Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s large picture of 
“The Expulsion from Paradise" (58) where a 
medizeval angel in highly ornate armour drives 
out a Burne-Jones Eve, and Mrs. Evelyn de 
Morgan's “Ithuriel” (41) a decorative treat- 
ment of the Miltonic angel preparing to touch 
with his spear Satan— 


* Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve." 


This also is 2 more or less Gothic picture, 
Ithuriel, in ан ittitude of conventional stiffness, 
occupying the centre of the canvas, with a 
background of small cherubs’ heads, the nude 
Eve sleeping at his feet (her consort seems 
to be forgotten) ; but though stiff and un- 
attractive as a whole, it contains beautiful work 
in detail. What Mr. Brangwyn is aiming at in 
his “ Charity " (24) we do not understand ; it is 
a symbolical treatment of the subject appa- 
rently, but the recipients of charity seem to be 
remarkably richly dressed, and the colour has 
all gone out of the flesh into the vestments ; 
yet the total effect can hardly be called decora- 
tive, either in line or colour ; it is the work of 
an original artist, but as such it is disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Boughton’s two small works, “A 
Song of Spring " and “ Ashes of Roses " (5, 11), 
each of them showing an ideal figure amid 
foliage, are very pretty bits of sentiment, with 
more in them than appears at first glance. Mr. 
Walter Crane paints a decorative picture with 
a moral, under the title A Stranger (71), the 
stranger being the figure of Peace with the 
symbolical olive branch, hovering with a sad ex- 
pression above the dark shoulder of the earth—a 
pleasing work, but perhaps more attractive for 
its sentiment than for its artistic effect. With 
this may be contrasted Sir. W. Richmond's 
charming little picture " By Summer Seas” 
(88), painted in a flat decorative style, and 
representing a nude figure reclined at full 
length by the sea which formsthe background ; 
a contrast to Mr. Crane's inasmuch as it 
represents painting purely for beauty of 
line and with no special idea attached to 
it. A more prominent work is Mr. Collier’s 
society scene “А Proposal” (267), а young man 
in evening dress with his face turned away 
from the spectator, proposing to a lady seated 
in an arm-chair in a richly-furnished room ; 
everything is capitally painted, but for any 
expression of feeling in the lady's face she 
might be listening to the merest ball- room 
small-talk. Perhaps this is а moral (оо, and 
indicates the manner in which a well brought- 
up young woman ought to conceal her feelings 
on such an occasion ; but it is a treatment that 
hardly adds to the interest of the picture. 
Mr. Austen Brown's " Wayside Pasture " 
(218) forms a connecting link between figure 
ictures and landscape, since it includes both 
elements; it is one of the most striking and 
original works in the Gallery, though rather 
perhaps in the way of promise than per- 
formance, for both figures and landscape are 
treated in a rather crude manner, the whole 
thing looking too much as if cut out in 
‘Ihouettes of different colours; but it is a 
pi ture not to be passed over. The only land- 
dn e on a large scale, Mr. Thorne Waite's 
тре Home of Caedwalla " (106), is a senti- 
ental rather than a great picture. There are 
m e good landscapes on a smaller scale ; one 
by Mr G. F. Watts, “ pee nM (133), me 
dac have seen from him, with a 
e la etal aérial effect of light and 
91 in the sky and its reflection in the lake 


a fine picture of “Evening” (ror), by Mr. 
Perppercorn, who perhaps tends to become a 
little too vague in his poetic treatment of land- 
scape, but who at least never misses the 
poetry of a scene ; an interesting study of early 
morning effect on the Lago Maggiore (118) by 
Mr. Alfred East, and “Тһе Boat Race” (184), 
by Mr. John R. Reid, which is really to be 
judged as a landscape, in spite of its title, and 
in which the middle distance is one of the 
best bits of landscape in the galleries. In 
addition to these, we may mention, among the 
smaller works, Mr. Orrock's * Morwick Mill " 
(34), rather mannered in the foliage, but with 
a fine sky; Mr. Priestman’s “ Watering Cattle 
(80); Mr. Arnesby Brown's “The End of the 
Harvest (тоо) ; Mr. MacWhirter’s “Тһе Gates 
of the Forest, Sherwood " (165) ; and Mr. Frank 
Walton's “ Townhurst Woods (235), а minia- 
ture forest landscape of much beauty and 
delicacy. Mr. J. L. Pickering's “Тһе Silence 
of the Hills“ (207) shows a very fine sky, but 
somehow the picture as a whole strikes one as 
rather a made-up effect. 

The most important work in sculpture, 
though one of the smallest, is Mr. Pomeroy's 
sketch model for a statue of Cromwell on a 
pedestal ; the statue has dignity and character, 
the pedestal might be improved in architectural 
detail. Mr. Alexander Fisher's work, described 
as an Overmantel in Enameland Ivory (462), 
is really an overmantel in brass with reliefs in 
enamel and ivory in the three bays. The reliefs 
represent " The Garden of the Hesperides," 
Inspiration, and “Тһе Knowing Angel; 
the subjects are effective in themselves, but 
hardly harmonise with what may be called the 
architectural setting, which is, however, very 
well treated as a piece of metal design. A 
lectern eagle in brass (493) designed by Mr. 
J. H. M. Furse is a refreshing contrast to the 
usual trade eagle. Among other things to be 
mentioned are Mr. Emil Fuchs’s marble bust 
entitled “Тһе Coquette ” (483), on а decora- 
tively treated bronze pedestal; Mr. Mullins's 
bust of the late Dr. Martineau (491), and some 
small cases of jewellery by the Ranee of 
Sarawak, Miss Elinor Hallé, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson, 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


_ AN ordinary meeting of this Institute was 
held at 9, Conduit-street, W., on Monday 
evening, Mr. William Emerson (President), 
occupying the chair. 

Mr. Alex Graham (Hon. Secretary), 
announced the decease of Mr. Benjamin 
Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A, who was elected 
Associate in 1868 and Fellow in 1877. 

Mr. Graham also announced that Mrs. 
Reynolds Rowe had presented to the Institute 
a portrait of her husband, the late Mr. 
Reynolds Rowe, of Cambridge. The picture 
was exhibited from the Chairman's table, and 
a vote of thanks to Mrs. Rowe was agreed to, 
on the motion of Mr. Graham. 

Mr. W. J. Locke, the secretary, announced 
that at a statutory examination last week three 
candidates were examined and passed— namely, 
Henry Nathaniei Kerr, Walter Henry Wood- 
ward, and Ernest Alexander Young. The 
Council of the Institute had granted these 
gentlemen certificates of competency to act as 
district surveyors in London. 


Protection of Public Buildings rom Lightning. 


Mr. Killingworth Hedges then read a paper 
on the “ Protection of Public Buildings from 
Lightning,” of which the following is an 
abstract: 

Mr. Hedges began by a reference to points 
brought forward in his paper on “The Fire 
Risks of Electric Lighting,” read before the 
Institute in 1884, and in Colonel Parnell's 
paper on “The Action of Lightning Strokes 
in Regard to the Metals and Chimneys of 
Buildings," read before the Institute in the 
same year. In the same connexion were 
quoted opinions of Dr. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., 
and Professor Kirchoff, of Berlin. Since 
the Report of the Lightning-Rod Conference 
in 1882 there had been no official report on 
the effect of lightning strokes on buildings 
protected by conductors, and he hoped his 
paper would elicit some expression of opinion 
from architects, who had more opportunities 
of observing such effects than engineers. 
Discussing the action of a lightning flash, 
thé author called special attention to its 
surging ейесі, which has very destructive 


tendencies. Lightning conductors, as usually 
arranged, do not guard at all against what Dr. 
Lodge termed the “spitting” action. They 
may serve to discharge or pass off on to the 
atmosphere the induced electricity from the 
earth and from the buildings upon it; but as 
lightning protectors they are so arranged that 
should they be actually struck by a flash the 
building would probably be set on fire; there 
was a chance, too, that a portion of the electric 
current would be diverted into unearthed 
metal-work, and prove most destructive in its 
tortuous course to earth. For the sake of these 
public buildings, it was necessary to explode 
the fallacy that a properly constructed lightning- 
rod never failed. During thunderstorms the 
atmosphere and all conducting objects in the 
immediate neighbourhood become charged 
with electricity at a constantly increasing 
potential or intensity as we recede írom the 
earth. Even objects directly on the earth, such 
as railroad tracks, high fences, &c., become 
charged and will spark. The characteristics 
of a lightning-flash more particularly concerning 
the present subject are :—(1) Surging, due to the 
oscillatory character of the spark, and con- 
sisting of a disruptive discharge, sudden and 
violent, more like the blow of a hammer; 
(2) Self-induction, a property which gives rise 
to counter force or choking effect, noticeable 
in straight wires, but much more pronounced 
in coils of wire; (3) Side-flash, the result of 
self - induction. A disruptive discharge will 
often leave what would ordinarily be called an 
excellent conductor, and side-flash through the 
air to other much worse conductors; for in- 
stance, the lightning-rod may be struck, but 
instead of following the course provided, a 
side-flash may select its own path through a 
wall of brick or stone to a neighbouring gas- 
pipe or bell wire. The phenomena of sarging 
and sel- induction were described by the 
author and illustrated by diagrams. 

In dealing with the question whether our 
public buildings are efficiently protecteu, the 
author first reviewed the methods formerly 
adopted for the protection of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The spire of old St. Paul's was 
partially damaged by lightning three times. 
and its destruction by fire in 1561 was 
attributed to the same cause. The author 
had recently to report on the lightning con- 
ductors put up at the Cathedral in 1872. These 
took the place of the original system erected 
under the advice of the Royal Society about 
I44 years ago. They were considered at the 
time to be the most advanced system of pro- 
tection. The system was thoroughly over- 
hauled by the author for the purposes of his 
report, and pronounced to be open to serious 
criticism. Elements of danger due to inade- 
quate conductors, faulty connexions, non-pro- 
tection, and other causes were found to exist. 
Of the dome, statues, choir, and towers, none 
were efficiently protected. The author read 
extracts from his report, and fully detailed the 
weak points in the installation. This was an 
average specimen of the method of protecting 
public buildings. That more disasters do not 
happen is due to good luck, and to the fact that 
the warm air ascending from the numerous 
chimneys in large towns helps to lessen the 
violence of thunderstorms ; but should a direct 
flash strike an insufficiently-protected edifice, a 
disaster would occur. Descriptions of conti- 
nental and American practice were given by 
the author, and details of installations on 
public buildings abroad which he had 2 
spected. The method adopted at ће Cathedra 
of Notre Dame, Paris, the author const 
dered somewhat Jacking ; thatat Cologne Cathe- 
dral was far more advanced, the work UE 
carefully executed, and of a design whic 
might be followed with safety. At the на 
de Justice, Brussels, was installed the pe 
recent adaptation of the Melsen system, details 
of which were given. The author next gave 
an account of his rearrangement of conductors 
for the better protection of St. Pauls. The 
plan recommended by him, taking into R 
sideration the large amount of copper Са ч 
already disposed about the building, was. a 
to run three new cables from the m 
of the framework supporting the cross to the 
roof of the dome (making inter-connexion 
with the iron supports of the structure) ; there 
connecting them with the eight селее 
ductors, and reuniting them at the base ol te 
dome to the existing system, which 15 nee : 
by running a new 4-іп. seven-ply copper а 
оп the top of the parapet entirely roun | 
building. From this horizontal conductor, 
aigreltes, consisting of five pointed copper 
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rods, were teed at intervals by means of special 
brass boxes tinned inside, into which the cable 
was placed, the aigrettes first secured by binding 
and the whole united by running in hard solder. 
The method of obtaining efficient new earths 
(a matter of difficulty owing to the nature of 
the ground), of the process of earth attachment, 
and the general arrangements were fully de- 
tailed and illustrated. 

This installation should not be taken as a 
model one, except, perhaps, with reference to 
similar ecclesiastical structures, which do not 
lend themselves very readily to the improved 
methods of protection, such as the author re- 
commended for all new public buildings. It 
is almost impossible to draw up a set of rules 
to be universally applicable; each building 
should be carefully studied, first, as regards 
its position with neighbouring structures; 
secondly, as to the disposition of the metal 
employed ; and, thirdly, with reference to the 
subsoil and its suitability for earthing the con- 
ductors. 

Under the head of practical questions, the 
author then recapitulated a number of rules 
and principles laid down by Professor Lodge, 
supplemented with suggestions of his own, his 
aim being to elucidate the possibilities of im- 
provements in the erection and testing of 
lightning conductors. Іп conclusion, he 
warned those who had to specify methods of 
protection to put no faith in the generally 
received opinion that a certain space conti- 
guous to a lightning-rod is completely pro- 
tected by it, so that if the rod is raised high 
enough a building in this protected region is 
safe. Nothing was more illusory ; no space 
near a rod could be definitely styled an area of 
protection, for it was possible to receive violent 
sparks or shocks from the conductor itself 
without taking into account the phenomena of 
surging and self-induction. 

The paper was further illustrated by slides 
giving views of St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, 
Notre Dame and Cologne Cathedrals, and 
Rockliffe Church, also of lightning discharges 
showing, first, the popular representation of a 
flash of lightning, followed by others taken 
from photographs of actual discharges. These 
were lent by the Royal Meteorological Socicty. 

On the table were specimens of the fittings 
designed by the author for St. Paul's Cathedral. 


described the peculiar features attending the 
photographing of the flashes of lightning that 
had been thrown on the screen that evening, 
and pointed out that thunderstorms were but 
small atmospheric disturbances, or miniature 
cyclones, of which so much was written. 

Mr. J. Slater said he should not like them to 
separate without according a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hedges for the extremely interesting way 
in which he had presented the subject before 
them. Не also desired to include in that vote 
Mr. Marriott. There were one or two points 
іп Mr. Hedges’ paper which came as surprises 
to him. As to the best materials for lightning 
conductors, he did not know whether it was a 
modern idea or not, but he certainly understood 
that the majority of electrical engineers who 
were consulted in connexion with tall chimney 
shafts preferred tapes to stranded wires. He 
had always understood that one great advan- 
tage of tapes over wires was that all con- 
nexions that had to be made could be done 
so much more easily. He quite under- 
stood that they got a more elaborate system of 
connexions by wires, but was it not a fact that 
these were very much more expensive than the 
connexions with tapes? Another point had 
occurred to him with regard to the safety of 
tall chimneys. Was there any possible risk 
to a brickwork chimney if they had iron-hoop 
bond in it not in connexion with the lightning 
conductor? Of course, when one had a tall 
shaft he felt inclined to put in hoop iron bond, 
but should there be a possibility of the lightning 
current jumping across from the conductor to 
that metal, they would be inclined to modify 
their inclination and avoid the use of this 
altogether. 

Mr. E. T. Hall, who seconded the vote, said 
the lecture had been exceedingly interesting. 
Many of them remembered the report to which 
Mr. Marriott had referred. It was drawn up 
many years ago, and he was glad to hear on 
such good authority that it formed a text-book 
upon which they could still rely. He hoped 
Mr. Hedges, in his reply, would give his 
opinion on the following point. It had become 
a practice now, in order to get rid of large 
quantities of steam from big engine installa- 
tions, that the exhaust pipes should be carried 
up the centre of the chimney shafts. Was that 
at all dangerous from a lightning point of 
view? "They were secured by cast-iron stays 
all the way up. What he should like Mr. 
Hedges’ opinion on was—Which would be the 
best way to protect the shaft? It was assumed 
that outside there was the ordinary lightning- 
conductor, Might not the lightning perversely 
strike the iron shaft, and, if so, how could 
such a structure be protected ? 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston remarked that 
in the photographs of lightning which had 
been reproduced on the screen, they had seen 
that all the streaks were crooked, none were 
straight. How was that associated with the 
theory that the means for conducting the flash 
should be straight? Again, was not the flash, 
of which theysaw the result, electricity being 
ae rather than the progress of electricity 
itself ? 

Mr. Brodie desired to put a question also 
on a practical point. Was it necessary to 
protect lightning conductors so that people 
should not be in danger when they leaned 
against them? Would not the current go 
through a man resting against the conductor 
instead of through the conductor itself? If 
that were so it would be necessary to very 
carefully guard the conductors. 

Mr. Hedges, in reply, said that in regard 
to most great buildings there was a diffi- 
culty in getting information as to the means 
that were adopted in protecting them from 
lightning. This circumstance led him to 
express a hope that something would be done, 
so that gentlemen in the architectural profes- 
sion would feel sufficient interest in the subject 
to encourage a central body to collect all the 
data so that the experience of the profession 
might be available. He was afraid the Light- 
ning Rod Conference report referred to by 
Mr. Marriott was rather old for the purposes 
of to-day. He would rather suggest that some- 
thing should be done to resuscitate the ccm- 
mittee referred to by Mr. Marriott ; gentlemen 
should be elected by the Council of the Institute 
of Architects, bythe Meteorological and other : 
learned societies interested. Then the ques- 
tion of cost would arise. On this he woul 


Mr, Е. T. Hall inquired whether Mr. Hedges 
advocated that the lightning-conductor should 
be insulated away from a building or attached 
by metallic branches or brackets. He instanced 
a case of a high chimney-shaft. Was it better 
that such a structure should have its conductor 
insulated or attached by bands fastened tu the 
brickwork ? 

Mr. Hedges replied that perfect insulation 
was of great importance. The ordinary por- 
celain insulator was very little good as a matter 
of fact, for when rain moistened the surface, it 
became partially a conductor. His view was 
that it was better to keep the cable away from 
the brickwork, and it was desirable, in his 
opinion, not to take it in and out of the projec- 
tions of the buildings. It was best done by 
having supports and a stranded conductor 
stretched vertically alongside of the shaft. 
Supports of metal could be built into the shaft ; 
there was no real danger of the electric current 
running, by this means, into the shaft itself. 

Mr. W. Marriott, Assistant Secretary of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, remarked that 
his Society was very much indebted to the 
Institute for having taken part in the Lightning 
Rod Conference in 1878 and the following two 
or three years. The Institute was represented 
by Professor Lewis and Mr. Whichcord, and 
they, with their colleagues, drew up a report 
Which, he believed, constituted the standard 
work on the subject to this day. For himself, 
he believed that if the instructions there given 
were followed, the greatest amount of pro- 
lection would be afforded to buildings. Of 
Course, it depended on the architects how 
much the lightning conductor outside a build- 
Ing would destroy its artistic effect. The 
definition of lightning given by the author 
from a work published in 1820, seemed very 
vague. Perhaps the best definition was this 

Lightning is the visible discharge of elec 
tricity between one group of clouds and 
another, or between the clouds and the ground 
from a thunderstorm." The office of the 
lightning-conductor was, put simply, to carry 
the electric discharge from the clonds to the 
earth. He had been very much interested in 
investigating the phenomenon of thunder- 
Slurms, and had scen many spectacles which 


asked to make a grant. 


matter up. If, however, it was 

ward by some institute of standing such as 
that of the architects, popular interest might 
be revived, and so much information collected 
that they might obtain excellent data. For 
his own part he had to rely a great deal 
upon the information supplied by clergymen 
to whose churches disasters had occurred. One 
of these happened last week at Thirsk. A 
thunderstorm occurred—the same, in fact, that 
passed south, and at St. Mary Cray resulted in 
the death of a man who sought shelter in an 
iron-roofed shed. At Thirsk, it appears, the 
church, which was not protected by a con- 
ductor, was not damaged at all, but the neigh- 
bouring chapel was very seriously knocked 
about. The accident corroborated what he had 
told them about the side flash. There was a 
sort of vane over the chapel. The lightning 
struck it, the current first ran down the slatc 
roof to the gutters, and then endeavoured to 
jump to earth, but found a better outlet by the 
rain water-pipe. There wasa certain amount 
of surging in an upward direction and the 
usual displacement of the ground due to the 
inefficient earth connexion. Proceeding to 
reply to the questions addressed to him, Mr. 
Hedges said that, with regard to the use of tape, 
he preferred stranded cable, but at the same 
time tape had the advantage of being some- 
what cheaper. As regards the employment of 
hoop-iron in shafts, Professor Lodge's experi- 
ments showed there was a.tending to side 
flash to metals. Tall chimneys were, as a 
matter of fact, seldom struck when in use. 
The heated air made an excellent conductor ; 
indeed, in laboratory experiments the electric 
discharge would leave the conductor preferring 
the heated air from the artificial chimney. 
With regard to Mr. Hall's question on exhaust 
pipes in chimneys, he thought that care should 
be taken to earth the pipes; and in reply to 
Mr. Brodie he would like to say that he would 
not care to lean against a lightning conductor 
when a discharge was passing through it. 
The probability, however, was that the current 
would pass down the conductor to the earth 
provided the earth connexion was suitable, 
except in the event of the man's clothes being 
wet from the rain; in this case some of thc 
current would probably be diverted through 
his body. 

Mr. Marriott, in returning thanks, remarked 
that lightning conductors should be of sufficient 
capacity to carry the current, or it wonld leap 
from one point to another, and thus cause great 
damage. Hehad been asked to explain how it 
was that іп a church, the spire of which was 
struck by lightning, the windows were blown 
out. Asin the case of tornadoes, it was pro- 
bably due to the expansion of the air inside the 
building. 

The Chairman, in conveying the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hedges and Mr. Marriott, said 
that with regard to Mr. Hedges' suggestion 
that architects should co-operate in obtaining 
define data on lightning conductors, he 
confessed that he thought the proposal was 
a very useful one. At the same time, he 
thought those interested in the compilation of 
such particulars should supply forms that could 
be filled up by persons not scientifically 
informed on the matter. If Mr. Hedges would 
formulate a scheme he would promise that it 
should have the best consideration of the 
Council. He concluded by announcing that 
the next meeting would be held on May 7 for 
the presentation of the annual report and 
transaction of other business.” 


* — —— 


COMPETITIONS. 


WATERLOO BOARD SCHOOL, OLDHAM.— 
There were thirty-five competitors in this 
competition, and Мг. А. М. Bromley, of Not- 
tingham, was the assessor. The plans under 
motto “ Wellington " were placed first by him, 
and the Board adopted his award, and appointed 
as architect, their author, Mr. R. Holt, architect, 


LiverpooL 
— P — 

BUILDING IN FENCHURCH-STREET.—Some exten- 
sive building operations have been begus од the 
northern side of the street. Mr. H. H. Collins bas 
prepared the plans for a block of offices and shops 
to be erected by Mr H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton 
and West Kensington, contractor, upon the ground 
between NO 119, the Olde Elephante” tavern, and 


d Cullum-court ; and Mr. G. D. Martin is the architect 


suggest that the British Association should be of the new premises on the site of No. 124. The 
The question svas, he | adjacent houses between Fen-court and Tabernacle- 


thcught, discussed at the Bath meeting, but | alley, westwards, аге also about to be re-built, 
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House, Mount Pleasant, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. C. H. Strange, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


HOUSE, MOUNT PLEASANT, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 
Tuis residence was designed for a medical 


man, and advantage was taken of the fact that 


the site is bounded in front and back by roads 
at different levels to obtain the consulting- 
rooms, &c., in a lower ground Hoor approached 
from the main street, while the principal 
entrance to the house is from the higher road 
(the opposite side to that shown in the sketch). 
The lower story is of stone, the upper ones are 
of red brick, and the roof is tiled. | 

Mr. С. Н. Strange 15 the architect, and the 
contractors are Méssrs. Strange & Sons, of 


Tunbridge Wells. 
SSS — ͤöUWQ-f — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


"BURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
e ander Architectural Association 
visited Ravenscraig, St. Serfs Tower, and 
Dysart House on the 21st inst., by permission 
Pur. Michael B. Nairne. The party drove 
сй to Ravenscraig, when Mr. J. A. К. 
Inglis, A. R. I. B. A., in describing the Castle, 
ne that, built in 1460, it had in plan much 
8 and that, unlike many similar 
to itish buildings of the period, the name of its 
builder the date of erection, and even the cost 
bui uch of the material were still on record. 
of m embers then walked through the policies 
et Serf’s Tower, when Mr. Inglis pointed 
to 15 t the north aisle had been wholly sacri- 
out ; ж form the new road. After examining 
fice 22 of St. Serf, the party assembled in 
Dysart House. On the motion of Professor 


Baldwin Brown a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. and Mrs. Nairne for their courtesy, and 
to Mr. Inglis for his descriptions. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE.— 
The results of the competitions arranged by 
the Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, 
and Art have just been announced. There 
were three entries for sketch work, and the 
prize was awarded to Mr. Е, Webster (Messrs. 
Keith & Sons’ office). The exhibit of Mr. 
A. W. Lawrie (Mr. T. M. Cappon’s office), 
in the section for the design of a golf club- 
house was placed first, and honourable 
mention was made of the work of Mr. 
А. S. Macrae (Mr. J. P. Bruce's office) and of 
Mr. John Soutar (Mr. Cappon's office). Mr. 
William Stocks (Mr. T. H. Thoms' office) has 
won the first prize for a design for a fireplace. 
There were six other sections, but only one 
competitor appeared in each, and the Council 
awarded suitable honorariums. The judges— 
Messrs. T. Ross, A. H. Crawford, and G. S. 
Aitken, Edinburgh—in their report stated that 
many of the drawings showed considerable 
evidence of skill both in design and drawing, 
and were much in advance of what could be 
produced by pupils a generation ago. 

—— 9 ͤ— 

SCHOOL-CHURCH, OSSETT, YORks.--The founda- 
tion stone was laid on the 16th inst. of a new school- 
church, which is to be erected in Junction-road, 
Ossett. The building, which will be entirely of 
stone on the outside, with ashlar dressings from the 
Holmfirth quarries, will measure 50 ft. by 22 ít. A 
movable screen will separate the chancel end from 


the rest of the building. The architect is Mr. A. S. 
Marriott (Messrs. Marriott & Son ). 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE ordinary meeting of this Board was 
held at the County Hall, Spring-gardens, on 
Saturday last, Sir E. Galsworthy presiding. 

Local Government Board Sanctions — Com- 
munications were read from the Local 
Government Board authorising the ырен 
of a further sum of 550“. on the күс 
additional ward pavilions at the North- 
Western Hospital, and of 257,000/. on the we 
tion of Joyce-green Hospital, and pir — 
plan relating to the proposed addi 
accommodation ſor laundrymaids at Leavesden 
Asvlum. a 

Grove Hospital. — The Works Committee 
reported that on December 16 they were 
empowered to appoint a firm of eX 
gardeners to advise as to the laying-out — 
grounds of this hospital for an a Bog 
They now submitted a plan, together — 
descriptive report, prepared by Messrs. -- n 
& Son, for this work, the total са 
they estimated at 2,637/., which v 3 
certain works to roads and drainage, pore ' . 
proper path, paved and kerbed, азе i 
nurses’ and servants’ dormitories 3 ei 
rooms, апа various granite pavings — 
stores and road crossings, &c. On the pes 
mendatión of the Committee, the pe — 
plan were approved, and the Commi 
empowered to invite tenders by ad 
for the execution of the necessary rae Wu 

Work at Leavesden y me = * 
Committee reported that they ieee 
the Local Орка ms in reply ced 
letter, that the to 
tions and additions to the laundry at Leavesden 
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Asylum would amount to 5,650/., namely, 2, 7000. 
ſor structural alterations, 2,000/. for machinery, 
3501. for arehitect's commission, quantity sur- 
veyor’s charges, and clerk of the works’ salary, 
and 5001. for contingencies. 


Concrete Drains.—Reporting upon Tooting 


Bec Asylum, the Works Committee stated that, 
Pursuant to instructions, they had further con- 
“(егей the decision of the Wandsworth District 
oard of Works that the rain-water drains to 
the Tooting Bec Asylum should be laid in con- 
crete, and they now recommended 


" That the Clerk be instructed to address a com- 
Wo the Wandsworth District Board of 
L orks, calling their attention to the decision of the 

ondon County Council not to interfere with the 
requisition of the Board of Works that the rain- 
ue drains at the Tooting Bec Asvlum should be 
aid in concrete, and expressing a hope that, having 
regard to the serious expense which this decision 
will involve and to the importance of the precedent 
Which it will create, the Board of Works will, not- 
standing the failure of the managers' appeal, 
allow the matter to be re-opened and further dis- 
Ru before the Board of Works enforce their 


This was adopted. 
— 


EXTENSIONS, SI. OSWALD’s CHURCH, SMALL 
ост, BIRMINGHAM. — The additions to St. 
3wald's Church, Small Heath, Birmingham, con- 
‘isting of west front, two adjoining bays. and 
south-east porch, which complete the body of the 
edifice, were dedicated on the 2 зга inst. Mr. W. Н 
ал, was the architect, апа Mr. Т. Rowbotham 
Me uilder. The sculptural work was executed by 
essrs. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham. 


Cricket Pavilion, Netw 


CRICKET PAVILION, NEVILL GROUND, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


THIS pavilion was carried out last year. It 
contains, in addition to a large club-room over- 
looking the cricket field, three dressing-rooms 
fitted with shower-baths, lavatories, &c., secre- 
tary's room, scorer's room, kitchen, refresh- 
ment room, &c. The lower floor has walls of 
red brick, the upper story is of timber construc- 
tion, and the roof is tiled. Its cost was about 
1,000/, The architect is Mr. C. H. Strange. 


— . — aerem 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, held on 
the day before the Council adjourned for the 
Easter recess, the proceedings were governed 
by the clause in the order of reference which 
empowers the Committee at certain seasons to 
act on behalf of the Council in relation to 
matters included in the order of reference. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions. 
Names of applicants are given in brackets. 
Buildings, are new erections unless otherwise 


stated. 


Lincs of F ron lagc. 


Hampstead.—A conservatory at a house known as 
Wychconibe, Haverstock-hill, Hampstead (Mr. L. 
Sharp for Mr. G. Monro).—Consent. 

Hampsiead.—That the application ot 
Physick & Lowe for the London and South-Western 
Bank, Limited, for an extension of the periods 


IL Ground, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. C. Н. Strange, . K. I. B. d., Architect. 


within which the erection of a one-story addition 
in front of No. 318, High-road, Kilburn, to flank 
upon Netherwood-street, was required to be com- 
menced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Islington, North.—A one-story shop on part of 
the forecourt of No. 125, Stroud Green-road, 
Islington (Mr. F. E. Grayson for Mr. D. F. Keer).— 
Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.— Formation of in- 
closures to an open portico in front of No. 52, 
Eaton-place, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. A. 
Tillotson for Mr. T. Ralli).— Consent. 

Wandsworth (detached). — Dwellinꝑ-liouses on the 
west side of Croxted-road, Dulwich, between Dal- 
keith-road and Turney-road (Mr. C. M. Quilter for 
Mr. S. Admans).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Retention of one-story shops on 
part of the forecourts of Nos. 308 to 316 (even 
numbers only), King-street West, Hammersmith 
(Mr. A. Lines for Mr. J. R. Chibnall).—Refused. 

SL George, Hanover-squarce.—AÀn iron and glass 
shelter, projecting over the public way, at the 
entrance to the Grosvenor Hotel, Buckingbam 
Palace-road, Pimlico (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & 
Son for the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Raway Company).—Refused. 

Strand —An iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
at the junction ot Cranbourn-street and Charing- 
Cross-road, to the London Hippodrome (Mr. F. 
Matcham for the London Hippodrome Company, 
Limited). Refused. 

Woolwich.—The rebuilding of the “ Red Lion“ 
public-house on the north side of Shooter's.hill, 
Plumstead (Mr. J. O. Cook for Mr. C. Beasley).— 
Refused. 

Projections. 

Westminster.—A porch to a block of residential 

flats in course of erection on the west side of 


Messrs. ; Emery-hill-strect, Westminster, at the corner of 
| Francis-street (Mr. E. J. Stubbs for Messrs. J. Allen 


& Sons).—Consent. 


A22 


Whitechapel.—Retention of an iron guard-rail, 
fixed over the cornice at the fourth floor level, in 
front of Nos. 31 to 35, Whitechapel High-street, at 
the corner of Commercial-road (Mr. J. W. Chapman 


for Mesers. Gardiner & Co).—Consent. 
Widlh of Way. 


Deptford.—Five houses on the western side of 
Wilson).— 


Hammersmith.—Buildings in Davisville-road and 
Percy-road, Shepherd's Bush (Mr. A. Chapman for 


Friendly - street, 


Deptford (Mr. G. 
Consent. 


Mr. G. Godfrey).—Consent. 


Weslminster.—A sand store on the west side of 
Brewer's Green, Caxton-street, Westminster (Mr. 
G. R. W. Wheeler for the Vestry of St. Margaret 


and St. John, Westminster).—Consent. 


Whitechapel.—A one-story addition to the infants 
school, АЦ Saints’ schools, Buxton-street, White- 
chapel (Mr. A. Cox for the managers of All Saints’ 


schools).— Consent, 


Wesiminster.—A building оп the north-east side of | Fawe-street, Poplar, to connect warehouses on the 
Douglas-street, Westminster, between Nos. Io and 


18 (Mr. W. Workman for the Army and Navy 


Auxiliary Co-operative Supply, Limited).— Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Woolwich.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of 4 two-story dwelling-house, with 
shop, on the east side of Roydene-road, 
irregular space at the rear (Mr. 


a one-ato зю 
Plumstead, with an 
R. A. Jack for Mr. J. B. Atkins) Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plan. 


Strand.—Certain deviations from the plan certified 
by the District Surveyor, under “sction 43 of the 


Act, so far as relates to the ргор-зей erection of a 
dels of dwellings (adapted із be inhabited by 
persons of the working class), with shops on the 
ground floor, on the site of Nos. Sr, 52, and 53, 
Brewer-street, and No. 28, Great Windmill-street, 
Golden-equare, St. James's (Mr. W. Graves for 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo & Co., Limited).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


ethnal Green, North-east. — The re- erection of 
buildings on the site of the Arabian Arms public- 
house, Nos. 222 to 232 (even numbers only), 
Cambridge-road, and Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 8, Bishops- 
road, Bethnal Green (Messrs. H. Dawson & Son 
for the trustees of the Moravian Trust Estate).— 
5 school building and a dwelling- 
house on the east side of Torridon- road, Hither- 
green, with projecting buttresses, bay window, 
porch, &c., and with the forecourt fence at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road 
(Mr. E. J. Hamilton for the Rev. A. Hancock).— 
t. 
Wc Green, South-west.— Three warehouses on 
the site of Nos. 138 to 146 (even numbers only), 
Cambridge-road, Bethnal Green, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of Pelican- 
ge (Mr. А. Hood).—Refused. | 

St. George, Hanover-square.— An iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Premier Hotel, Dover- 
street, Piccadilly (Mr. G. W. Aylmore for Mr. W. G. 
Hornsey).—Refused. — — 

Westminster.—A deviation from the plan sanc- 
tioned on February 20, 1900, for the erection of a 
drill hall and headquarters on the west side of 
Regency - street, Westminster, to abut also upon 
Chapter-street and Frederick-street, by the absorp- 
tion of an additional piece of land from the public 
way (Mr. W. C. Waymouth for the Electrical Engi- 
neer Volunteer Corps).— Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


St. Pancras, East.—The erection, on the site of 
No, 69, Euston-square and Nos. 172 and 174, 
Euston-road, St. Pancras, of a fire-brigade station 
with a projecting pent and six-story bay window 
and an irregular space at the rear (Mr. O. Fleming 
for the Fire Brigade Committee of the Council).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


St. George-in-the-East.—That the application of 
Mr. E. Crosse on behalf of Mr. E. Gibbs, for an 
extension of the periods within which the erection 
of three four-story blocks of dwellings adapted to 
be inhabited by persons of the working class, with 
four one-story shops, on the sites of Nos. 2 to 22 
(even numbers only), John-street, and premises at 
іре rear in Marmaduke-court, St. George-in-the- 
Last, was required to be commenced and com- 
pleted, be granteJ.— Agreed. 


Width of Way and Construction of Buildings. 


ithe.—Four iron sheds at Messrs. Quirk, 
5 Со lead worke, Rotherhithe-stree 
Rotherhithe (Mesers. Croggon & Co., Limited, for 
Messrs. Quirk, Barton & Co.)—Consent. 
Kensington. North. -A temporary wood and iron 


sled in the garden at the rear of No. 28, Holland- 


ington, at less than the prescribed | ironwork, and Messrs. Mellowes the patent 
rk-avenue, Kensingt f Ladbroke-terrace-mews | glazing. Messrs. Candler & Sons were the 


builders, and Messrs. Millard & Pryce the 
architects. 


istance from the centre о 
i Me. J. C. Inglis).—Consent. 


Bow and Bromley.—Four iron gangways acros 


t, | the roofs bein 
ы stable fittings аге by Messrs. Musgrave 
о 
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BOTANICAL LABORATORIES, GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE above buildings are situated in the open 
grounds to the west of the main University 
buildings and facing University-avenue on the 
north and the athletic grounds on the south. 

The main entrance is from University- 
avenue, and gives access to a central hall, 
lighted by a cupola over the staircase and rising 
19 ft. to the ceiling, round which are grouped 
the lecture theatre, museum, herbarium, and 
professor’s rooms. 

The lecture theatre is open to the roof, and 
finished with a plaster ceiling. It faces 
south, and has a bay window for plants, 
with a conservatory on the roof over. It 
measures 54 ft. by 36 ft. and is seated for 213 
students. The museum is similarly roofed, 
measuring 52 ft. by 35 ft., and has two galleries. 
The herbarium measures 40 ft. by 35 ft, and 
rises the full height of hall, with one gallery, 
the entresol space over the professor's room 
being used for assistants’ private tooms. 

The first floor, over the herbarium and central 
hall, is occupied by the elementary laboratory 
(65 ft. by 35 ft.), with working accommodation 
for тоо students, and over the professor's room, 
by the advanced laboratory (27 ft. by 35 ft). 
These laboratories are open to the roof with 
ceilings in plaster, and lighted by roof-lights 
from the north. 

The buildings are of Bishopbriggs grey sand- 
stone, square sed subble, with scabbled 
hewing, and the roofs of Lancashire blue slates. 
The work is intended to combine the styles 
of the old Scotch gateway adjoining, and the 
University buildings proper. 

The contractors are:—For masonry work, 
Messrs. Alexander Muir & Sons ; for wrought 
work, Messrs. J. Herbertson & Son; for slating 
work, Messrs, A. M. Ross & Sons; for plumbing 
work, Messrs. Fyfe & Allan, Limited; for 
plastering work, Messrs. Geo. Rowe & Co. 
for heating and ventilation, Messrs. J. 

& Sons ; all of Glasgow. Mr. Thos. Douglas 
acts as clerk of works. "M 

The estimated cost of the buildings is about 
18,000/. { 

The building is the joint design of Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott (London) and Mr. J. J. Burnet 
(Glasgow), and is being carried out under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Burnet. 


opposite sides of that street (Mr. Max Clarke for 
Messrs, Spratt's Patent, Limited).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—A temporary wooden infirmary 
building on land adjoining the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Convalescent Home, situated between 
Church-laneand Rectory-lane, Tooting, with the fore- 
court boundary or fence at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Church-lane (Mr. C. A. 
Sharp for the Guardians of the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Union).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—The retention of four wood and 
iron sheds in the yard at the rear of No, 2, Kemp- 
sell-cottages, Worple-road, Putney, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of Elizabeth- 
place (Mr. F. J. Jee).—Refused. 


Formation of Strects. 


Hammersmith.—That an order be issued to Mr. T. 
Athey, sanctioning the formation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead from Hamlet- 
gardens to Ravenscourt-park, Hammersmith (for 
Mr. W. H. Gibbs). That the name Hamlet-gardens 
(in continuation) be approved for the new street.— 
Agreed. 

Lewisham.—A variation from the plan sanctioned 
by the Council on March 7, 1899, for the formation 
or laying out of a portion of Adamsrill- road, Perry- 
bill, ord, so far as relates to a deviation in the 
position of that road (Mr, A. J. Dorrell).—Consent. 


Dwellings for the Working Classes. 


Hammersmith.—That the Council do make an 
order as follows :—Whereas Messrs. N. S. Joseph, 
Son, & Smithem, of Moorgate Station-buildings, 45, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C., on March 31, 1900, under 
the provisions of Section 42 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, delivered, on behalf of the Guinness’ Trust, 
at the County Hall, a plan marked “А” of three 
blocks of intended dwelling-houses, to be inhabited 
by persons of the working class and proposed to be 
erected, not abutting upon a street, on a site on the 
east side of Fulham Palace-road, Hammersmith, 
between the Victoria Laundry and the Metropolitan 
District Railway ... the Council does by this 
order sanction the said plan marked “A” so far as 
Section 42 of the said Act is concerned. . . . . 
—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—For alterations and 
additions to the fenerating station and works of 
the Westminster Electric Supply Company, Limited, 


at Eccleston-place, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Mr. C. S. Peach).—Consent. 


Separation of Buildings. 
Fulham.-—The formation, on the ground floor, of 
an opening in the party wall between Nos. 11 and 
12, Salisbury - pavement, Dawes - road, Fulham, 
without making the buildings, when considered as 
one building, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Act (Messrs. Н. and E. Lea).—Refused. 


WREN'S COLONNADE, HAMPTON 
COURT PALACE. 


THis beautifully-proportioned colonnade 
— — forms the approach to the Kings ie 
Staircase, and is a pe Си 
Clock , at Ha 
Illustrations. the Second or 


Palace, and opposite the Great Hall. It forms 
one of the moat interesting portions of Wrens 
work at the Palace. E 

In the midst of Tudor ا‎ i it 16 
been considered on that account to rat 
place ; it is, nevertheless, an ornament to the 
courtyard, and forms a mask to an irregular 
though picturesque, block of buildings 5, 
Wolsey’s time which are seen above 

apet. 
Ратне colonnade, which is of Portland stone. 
consists of seven couples of Ionic columns т | 
very fine caps, and pilasters of the same o E 
at either end against the wall, sopporunf | 
entablature and balustrade on the top. = 
the two central columns are large carved 
of stone, upon which are worked the i 
William and Mary, and under шее! ais 
ments of foliage, 5 trophies ' 
ked in very high relief. 

William Em melt, the celebrated Байы! Е 
employed at this time at the Казакы 5. 
most probable that the vases and trophics 


STABLES AND FARM BUILDINGS, 
WICKHAM HALL, KENT. 


HERE HESE buildings were erected a year or 
MEE two ago, substantially as shown in the 
SM. accompanying illustration — with the 
exception of the central dog kennel. 

The stables and cow - houses are lined 
entirely in glazed bricks from floor to ceiling, 
the doors being of oak, and the harness-room 
fittings of teak. 

Externally, the walls are finished in lias lime 
rough-cast, with dressings of salt-glazed bricks, 

cóvered with green slates. 


Messrs. Moreland supplied the constructive 
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six working days, proceeding in the following 
manner :— 

(b) For all purposes of the foregoing rules the 
Board of Conciliation shall consist of three members 
nominated by the employers and three by the 
workmen. Each party shall send to the other 
within one week from the date of signing these 
rules and within one week from January 1 in each 
year, the names of sjx persons from whom three 
shall be selected to act as their representatives on 
the Board of Conciliation for the current year 
ending December! 31, and in the event of death or 
resignation of any member, either party shall 
appoint another member within one week, notice 
being given thereof. The number of representatives 
of the employers and of the workmen on the 
Conciliation Board shall always be equal and shall 
be so maintained during the sitting. 

(c) The Board of Conciliation so constituted if 
unable to agree shall make application to the Board 
of Trade under the “Conciliation Act, 1896," or 
apply for the appointment of a person to act as 
conciliator. "The Board of Conciliation shall have 
power to decide all questions arising between the 
employer and the workmen, including any ques- 
tions between one trade and another as regards 
demarcation of labour of other matters, provided 
that for the decision of any question involving 
claims or rights of other sections of the building 
trades a Joint Conciliation Board shall be consti- 
tuted of the three representatives nominated by each 
trade involved and by a similar number of repre- 
sentatives of the employers, so that members on 
the Joint Conciliation Board may be specially 
represented on such Board, and so that the 
numbers of representatives of the employers and 
the workmen on such Joint Conciliation Board 
shail be equal and so maintained during the sitting. 

(d) A Joint Conciliation Board shall have the like 
powers as a Conciliation Board, and be regulated in 
the same manner. 

(c) The Conciliation Board or a Joint Conciliation 
Board shall have power to make such rules and re- 
gulations for the transaction of business as they 
may approve. 

(/) In the event of an application being made to 
the Board of Trade or a person being appointed 
as conciliator, the decision of such person or the 
Conciliation Board shall be final and binding on both 
parties. 

її. That six months’ notice on either side shall 
terminate the foregoing rules. 

(It is understood that the six months' notice shall 
not expire during the winter weeks.) 

Signed on behalf of the carpenters and joiners, 
Thursday, April 19, 1900:— W. M. Thomson, A. 
ое, A. W. Raynor, Charles Childs, W. F. Dean, 
. Dixon, James Webster, J. T. Stobart, J. Miles, W. 
Randall, E. T. Jessup, R. Rust (Secretary). 

Signed on behalf of the London Master Builders' 
Association, Thursday, April 19, 1900 :— Charles 
Wall (President London Master Builders' Associa- 
tion, Thomas Gregory, Frank May, William 
Shepherd, Ernest J. Brown, Thomas Costigan 


(Secretary). 
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the cornice were executed by him, doubtless 
under the supervision of Grinling Gibbins. 
The illustration is from measured drawings 


by Mr. Philip J. Turner. 
н ал 


WORKING RULES FOR CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS IN THE LONDON 


DISTRICT. 


THE following is the agreement as to rules 
which has just been arrived at between the 
representatives of the London Master Builders’ 
Association and the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Societies: 

N. B.— Throughout these rules employer means 
a member of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and ‘workman’ means a member of a Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Trade Society. 


I. That the working hours in summer shall be 


fifty per week for forty weeks. 

That during twelve weeks of winter, commencing 
on the second Monday in November, the working 
hours shall be for the three weeks and the last 
three weeks forty-seven hours per week, and during 
the six middle weeks forty-four hours per week. 


Hours of Labour.—(Summer, for forty weeks.)— 
First tive days of each week, 6.30 a.m. to Зат, 
8.30 am. to I2 noon, І pm. to 5 p. m.; Saturdays, 
6.30 a.m. to 8 a.m., 8.30 a.m. to 12 noon. Equal to 
fitty hours per week. (Winter, for twelve weeks.)— 
For three weeks commencing the second Monday in 
November : first five days of each week, 7 a.m. to 
8 a.m., 8.50 am. to 12 noon, 12.30 p.m. to 4.30 p. ni.; 
Saturdays, 7 a.m. to 8 a.m., 8.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
Equal to forty-seven hours per week. For the next 
six weeks: first five days of each week, 8 a.m. to 
12 noon, 12.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. ; Saturdays, 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon. Equal to forty-four hours per week. For 
the following three weeks: first five days of each 
week, 7 am. to 8 am, 8.30 a.m. to 12 noon, 
12.30 pm. to 4 30 p.m. ; Saturdays, 7 a.m. to 8 a. m., 
8.30 am. to 12 noon. Equal to forty-seven hours 
per week. 

Joiners in sbops to have one hour for dinner 
throughout the year. 

2. That the present rate of wages shall be 
advanced опе halfpenny per hour from May 1, 1900. 

3. That overtime, when worked at the request of 
the employers, shall be paid at the following rates, 
namely :—From leaving-off time until 8 p.m., time 
and a quarter ; from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m., time and a 
half; after 10 p.m., double time. No overtime shall 
be reckoned until each full day has been made, 
except where time is lost by stress of weather. On 
Saturday the pay for overtime, from noon to 4 p.m., 
shall be time and a half; after 4 p.m., and Sunday, 
double time. Christmas Day shall be paid for the 


same as Sunday. 
4. That one hour’s notice be given or one hour's 


time be paid by either side on determining an ووو‎ 
engagement. a wages due shall be paid at the 

expiration of such notice, or walking time if sent to 

yard. All workmen, who are in receipt of full Correspondence, 


wages, and who have been employed for not less 
than forty-two hours, shall, on discharge, receive 
one hour's notice, to be occupied, so far as is prac- 
ticable, in grinding tools, with one hour's pay in 
addition. 

In the event of more than ro per cent. of the 

workmen of the trade employed at the job giving 
notice toleave during any one day (except Saturday), 
they shall not be entitled to receive their money 
until noon on the following day. 
5. That men who are sent from the shop or job, 
including those engaged in London and sent to the 
country, shall be allowed as expenses 6d. per day 
for any distance over six miles from the shop or job, 
exclusive of travelling expenses, time occupied in 
travelling, and lodging money. 

6. That payment of wages shall commence at 
hoon, or as soon thereafter as practicable, on 
Saturday, and be paid on the job. But if otherwise 
arranged, walking time at the rate of three miles 
per hour to get to tlie pay table at twelve noon. 

7. That employers shall provide, where practic- 
able and reasonable, the following conveniences :— 
(4.) A suitable place for the workmen to have their 
meals on the works, with a labourer to assist in 
preparing them. (b.) A lock-up where tools can be 
left at the owner's risk. (c.) A grindstone for the 
use of workmen. 

8. That wages earned after leaving-off time on 
Friday and Saturday only shall be kept in hand as 
back time, 

9. That the term London District shall mean 
twelve miles radius from Charing Cross. 

10. (a) For the adjustment of all disputes and to 
Avoid stoppage of work, it is agreed that upona 
diference arising between an employer or upon 
the works of an employer and any of his workmen 
from any cause whatever, notice shall be given by 
the association or society of the complaining party 
to the association or party representing the other 
side and the subject matter of dispute shall there- 
upon be referred to the Board of Conciliation who 

l be summoned within seven days, and, if 
practicable, shall give their decision within the next 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


LABOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SIR,—I see that the carpenters and joiners are 
asking for an advance in wages, and that the 
masters have offered МЧ. an hour. I hope this 
opportunity will be taken of making some agreement 
with the trades-unions ; either to allow piecework 
with a specified minimum price, or to define the 
quantity of work a fully-qualified mechanic will 
guarantee to do in a certain time. 

At present it is quite impossible for a builder to 
say what the labour on any piece of work will cost 
him, and yet he bas to complete his contract for a 
fixed price. It is this uncertainty which causes the 
very high prices in building at present, and which 
has stopped a large amount of work. In America 
higher wages are paid than in England, and 
yet American firms can supply steel rails, 
&c. more cheaply than English firms, simply 
because the men work faster and are more 
skilled. Builders will never be safe from 
making heavy losses on contracts until they know 
with certainty how much work a man will do in a 
certain time. At present the only certainty is, that 
however badly and slowly a man may work, if he 
is called a mechanic by the trades-unions, а builder 
must pay him the full rate of wages. А gcod work- 
man finds that a man who is turning out half the 
work that he is doing is paid just as much, so he 
naturally has no inducement to do any better. 
This question will have to be faced if England is to 
keep her trade, and the зоопег it is settled the 
better for every one, including the mechanics them- 
selves. As work seems likely to become more 
slack, especially if the war be prolonged, it is a good 
time to arrange matters on a more satisfactory 
basis, and I hope the Master Builders' Association 


will make an effort to do so. 
G. M. NICHOLSON, . 
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PENALTIES FOR UNFINISHED 
CONTRACT. 

SIR,—What is the usual practice with architects 
when granting their final certificate for work done 
under a contract which states that the work should 
be finished at a certain time under a penalty, and 
the work is not completed in the stated time? Is 
it proper for the architect to advise the proprietor 
as to the amount of the penalty and ask him 
whether he wishes to enforce it, or to grant his 
final certificate deducting therefrom the amount of 
the penalty, without having the opinion of the 


proprietor. | ОМЕСА. 
“ы” Іп our opinion the architect should advise his 


client in regard to the liability of the contractor to 
а penalty, and act on his instructions. That is his 
duty to his client; and his duty to the contractor 
will be to call attention to any special circumstances 
—8uch as an unexpected strike or an unusual run of 
bad weather—which might stand as a valid excuse 
for the whole or part of the delay, and under those 
circumstances to suggest or arrange a compromise 
which will be fair to both parties. —ED, 


Books. 


Notes on the Early Sculptured Crosses, Shrines, 
and Monuments in the Dioccse of Carlisle, 
By the late Rev. W. S. CALVERLEY, F. S.A.; 
edited by W. б. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. R. T. 
Wilson, Kendal. 1899. 


WING to the untimely death of Mr. 
(i Calverley, this long-planned book 
ond presents a somewhat scrappy appear- 
ance, and is not the well.welded whole 
which it would have been had his life 
and health been prolonged. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Collingwood has done his share of, the 
work, as a friend and brother expert, with con- 
siderable skill, and the broad result is the issue 
of a volume of considerable value to the 
antiquary and the ecclesiologist. Mr. Colling- 
wood—so well known as a Ruskin student— 
has adopted the plan of printing his share of 
the work in somewhat smaller type, so that the 
different authors can be readily detected. From 
I880, down almost to the time of his death in 
1898, Mr. Calverley contributed year by year 
excellent and carefully illustrated papers onthe 
pre-Norman sculpture of Cumberland to the 
“Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian Society,” and осса- 
sionally to other journals. It was his ambition 
to gather these together, to re-edit them, and 
to fill in the gaps, but that work had mainly to 
be done by another. It was Mr. Calverley who, 
in 1882, first started the theory of the “ pagan 
overlap" in our early Christian sculpture—a 
theory which was then received with some 
scepticism, but which was aíterwards fully 
established, and thoroughly accepted and 
corroborated by such a painstaking authority 
as the present Bishop of Bristol. The first ex- 
position of this theory was made at Carlisle, 
at the summer meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in 1882, when some 
of the remarkable carvings on the great 
Christian cross at Gosforth were interpreted 
as Edda-myths. Scandinavian legends have 
since been traced on the Christian crosses in 
the parish church at Leeds, and at Kirk 
Andreas, in the Isle of Man. Year after year 
Mr. Calverley was able to adduce new and 
substantial proof of the genuineness of this 
theory of the blending of pagan legend with 
Christian truth. One of the last instances of 
this was in the lecture he delivered to the 
Lancaster Philosophical Society in 1891, when 
he interpreted the Vilsung-myth оп the cross 
at Halton. 

Those who know little or nothing of the 
churches and churchyards of Cumberland will 
probably be much surprised at learning the 
great number, the artistic beauty, and the 
infinite diversity of the early Christian 
sculptured crosses or fragments that are to be 
found in that county, and which are here 
described and faithfully illustrated throughout 
the whole series. The volume is arranged 
alphabetically ; it opens with the parish of 
Addingham, and closes with that of Working- 
ton—a list that comprises upwards of sixtv 
different localities, many of them having 
several examples. One of Mr. Calverley’s 
favourite statements was, that the monuments 
of Cumbria still bear witness to the fact that 
there was a continuous Christian Church at 
work there, century by century, ever since thc 
days of the Romans. This book goes far to 
prove the literal truth of what was at one 
time considered too vaguc and credulous an 
assertion, | 
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Art in Needlework: a Book about Embroidery, 
By Lewis F. Day. London: B. T. Batsford. 
1900. 

THIS book by Mr. Day is essentially a practical 
book for the embroideress, and will prove of 
great use to the artistic needlewoman. The 
author gives his views as to what embroidery 
is in his preface. The custom has been,” he 
says, “ since women learnt to kill time with the 
needle, to think of embroidery too much as an 
idle accomplishment. It is more than that. 
At the very least it is a handicraft ; at the best 
it is an art.“ No one who has seen the 
beautiful specimens of embroidery exhibited 
the last few years at the Arts and Crafts 
and at the South Kensington School of Art 
Needlework will deny this. If more women 
would take up embroidery instead of paint- 
ing, we should have fewer Бай pictures 
and more beautiful needlework. Needlework 
is a more natural art to a woman than paint- 
ing, if one may use such an ambiguous 
term as a “natural art ;" that is to say, that 
the use of the: needle comes almost naturally 
to womankind, and, therefore, there is not 
the long up-hill toil, stretching over many 
years, of the art student in painting; and, 
though it requires a certain amount of artistic 
perception to be able to arrange colours and 
adapt stitches, the genius which is required to 
make a fine piece of embroidery is of a lower 
order than that required to paint a fine picture, 
and the art is within the reach of many who 
could not attain to the painting of pictures. 

A feature in Mr. Day's book is the reproduc- 
tion of the sampler, both front and back being 
given, so that it is perfectly easy for the 
worker who reads the instructions at the same 
ішпе to learn all the stitches given. One very 
important point in the book is the necessity for 
the designer to understand something of the 
stitches and materials before making a design 
for needlework. We are glad to find that 
“cross stitch " is not condemned. 

It is a “far cry" from the pink roses and 
violet pansies worked on canvas of thirty 
years ago to the artistic designs for cross 
stitch on pages 13 to 19. The materials are 
the same, only in one case there is design 
adapted to the limitations of the angular stitch ; 
in the other an attempt was made to reproduce 
the softness of a painting of realistic flowers, 
without any regard to the fact that by reason 
of the canvas the stitches could only be square. 

Some of the illustrations are very beautiful, 
particularly a delicate design in satin stitch 
worked by Miss Buckle, part of a design by 
Walter Crane, a piece of “cut work in linen, 
a fine appliqué panel by Miss Keighley, and a 
beautiful “darning design" by William 
Morris. , 

The book is most carefully arranged with 
marginal notes on the different stitches, and a 
descriptive list of the ninety-four illustrations. 


Iron Corrosion: Anti-Fouling aud Auti-Corro- 
sive Paints. Ву 1.0015 EDGAR ANDES. 
Translated from the German by Charles 
Salter. (London: Scott, Greenwood, & 


Co. 1900.) 

THis is a very useful work, describing the 
various natural conditions which cause corro- 
sion of iron, discussing the numerous methods 
of treatment which have from time to time 
been advocated for the preservation of iron, 
and enumerating the most important details of 
several official specifications relating to the 
treatment of ironwork by contractors drawn up 
by different Continental authorities. 

These specification extracts are particularly 
interesting, and show that considerable 
diversity of opinion exists as to what consti- 
tutes the most suitable method of treatment. 
The following extract from the specification 
adopted by the United Association of German 
Architects and Engineers may be quoted as 
affording an indication of the manner in which 
architects and engineers associate on the Con- 
tinent for mutual beneht, and of the conditions 
under which Continental contractors are 
called upon to carry out work :— 


„Before putting together, the various parts must 
e freed from all impurities, rust and scale, the 
of cleaning to be stated by the contractors 
when tendering, except where any particular method 

rescribed by the special conditions, or the con- 
E aps desires to deviate from the latter. If 
oe ical means are resorted to for this cleaning, 
oe contractor is liable for any subsequent rusting 
pho to carelessness in removing the acid, The 

р lates, rods, Ёс.) chemically cleaned must be 
Painted over with thin, quick-drying linseed varnish 


b 
method 
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whilst hot, immediately after cleaning, and kept 


under cover until the varnish is sufficiently dry. 
Before the covering paint is applied, notification 
must be given to the consumer во that he may first 
examine the ironwork ; and it is only after the 
treatment necessitated by this preliminary accept- 
ance of the goods, and repairing the defects in the 
coat of varnish, that the first coat of the particular 
paint stipulated in the contract may be laid on. All 
surfaces that are to be covered up by others must be 
painted before the parts are put together. 

In the case of all interstitial spaces where water is 
liable to accumulate, the painting must be very care- 
fully performed, and provision made for the drain- 
ing away of the water through holes bored for the 
purpose. If the latter is impracticable, the spaces 
must be filled up as well as possible with asphalt 
putty, or some other suitable material.” 


The author concludes his book with direc- 
tions for what he considers the best practical 
method of treatment. Generally speaking, the 
method recommended greatly resembles that 
adopted for the iron used in constructing the 
Forth Bridge (see the Builder, January 27, 
1900, p. 77). 

Iron is now so extensively employed in 
vital positions in constructive work of all 
descriptions that it is impossible to overrate 
the importance of acquiring a knowledge of 
all conditions liable to encourage corrosion, 
and of the means by which the material 
may be prevented from losing its strength 
when employed in positions where corrosion 
would naturally take place. The book before 
us deals with the subject in a manner at once 
practical and scientific, and is well worthy of 
the attention of all builders, architects, and 
engineers. 


Spons’ Architects and Builders’ Price Book, 
with Useful Memoranda and Tables. By W. 
YOUNG, architect. Twenty-seventh edition. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon. 1900. 


IN this work thc sub-title (“Useful Memo- 
randa and Tables) should, as this portion does 
in the body of the work itself, take a first place 
in the title; as until it has been thoroughly 
revised from beginning to end of the “ price 
book portion, the book for the purpose of 
" pricing" is practically valueless. Certainly 
there has been some revision since it was pub- 
lished in the old pocket-book form, but this 
has been of a very harmless nature in numerous 
cases. Comparing the twenty-seventh edition 
with the thirteenth, for example, it will be 
found that pages of the latter have been 
“lifted ” bodily, prices and all, to do service for 
the latest edition. In fact, to a large extent it 
strikes one that the stereotyper has been con- 
sidered a more important person than the 
reviser. 

In some cases where the 'prices have been 
revised, the revision is not such as would meet 
the approval of those conversant with the 
subject. It will be a shock to most to hear 
that grey stocks have increased in price 58. per 
thousand betwecn 1898 and 1900 (page 176 in 
both editions). 

Why brickwork in Roman cement should be 
given as it is on page 173, with half brick 
walls, trimmers, &c., while for Portland 
cement an extra price for bulk brickwork is all 
that is given, is incomprehensible, considering 
the present almost universal use of the latter in 
place of the former, This, however, with the 
extremely awkward disposition and arrange- 
ment of the items generally throughout this 
portion of the book, appears to arise largely 
from the wholesale “ lifting" from the earlier 
editions previously mentioned. There ought 
to be some sequence in the arrangement so 
that it should not be necessary to refer to the 
index for the leading items. 

The “ Useful Memoranda and Tables " con- 
tinue to answer their purpose, as in such 
matters of stern fact revision is not necessary, 
and it is this portion of the work that makes it 
a useful book of general] reference; but as a 
price book we do not think it will be found of 
any real value. The pricing portion should 
either be thoroughly revised from beginning 
to end or entirely eliminated, and the work 
boldly appear under its sub-title only. In its 
present form one edition is practically as good 
as another, and there is no excuse for it being 
republished annually. 


— —— 


CHOIR STALLS, ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, Nor- 
TINGHAM.—New choir stalls of oak have been 
erected іп the chancel of St. Matthew's Church, 
Nottingham. They were designed by Mr. A. N. 
Bromley, of Nottingham, and were made by 
Messrs. J. Hutchinson & Son, of Nottingham. 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
I6.—THE STRENGTH OF COLUMNS (continued), 


N order that the meaning of the term 
M radius of gyration may be duly appre- 
ME ciated, some acquaintance with funda- 
mental mechanical principles is necessary. 
Gyration, or angular motion, is readily per- 
ceptible when exemplified in a machine or 
structure where a part is, and is intendedto be, 
in visible motion about a given axis. It is not 
quite so easy to realise gyration as existing ia 
the part of a structure which is intended to be 
motionless, and is apparently so. But the same 
principles apply to either case. For instance, if 
part of the axis A B, fig. 154, of a column be bent 
so that it assumes the position A C, the plane aa 
will rotate about the axis A, until it assumes the 
direction а! a', and incidentally there will be 
induced a state of compression in the fibres at 
one side, and of tension in those at the other. 
In a vertical column, bending under the in- 
fluence of a load, motion of the plane surface 
constituting a transverse section must be con. 
sidered in connexion with its axis. The axis of 
rotation is the imaginary line about which 
gyration takes place, and the centre of gyration 
is that point where the energy of gyration may 
be’ conceived to be concentrated. 

The radius of gyration is the distance of the 
centre of gyration from the axis of rotation, 
and this radius, denoted by the symbol r, 
is used as the index to an effect producible 
in a given form of column section. Соп- 
sideration must be given to inertia, that 
power by virtuc of which matter tends to 
resist any change of state; and more particu- 
larly to the moment of inertia, because it is an 
index to the resistance afforded by a given 
form of column section to a change ol state. 
As action and reaction are equal and opposite, 
so there is a definite relation between the 
radius of gyration and the moment of inertia 
of a given surface. Denoting the moment of 
inertia by I, and the area of the surface by A, 


| 
the relationship is thus expressed :—r = vi a" 


and r’ = x From this it appears that if the 
value of I is known, the values of r and r can 
readily be ascertained. To find the moment of 
inertia of a rectangular surface, such as that 
represented in fig. 155. it is necessary to con- 
sider the surface to be made up of an infinite 
series of narrow areas parallel to the axis A B. 
Let f be the thickness of one such area, 
and х its distance from A B. Then its area is 
b t, and its moment of inertia with regard to 
AB-bty. The moment of inertia of the 
whole rectangle equals the sum of the moments 
of the infinite series, or X b f y*, the value of 


which is., If the breadth b and the 
I2 


depth d be expressed in inches, I will be found 
in inch units, and the moment of inertia in 
respect of an axis in the position and direction 
A B is said to be the vertical, or greatesl, 
moment of inertia. In the rectangle shown in 
tig. 156 the moment of inertia in respect of the 
axis A B is much smaller, and is known as the 
horizontal, or least, moment of inertia. This 18 
the moment which must always be taken when 
calculating the strength of a column, a 
the axis is that about which bending is mos 


likely to occur. 


Table XLI. Least Moment of Inertia of 


Various Sections. 
ت ن لک‎ дастанынан 
8 Form. Value of I. 
3 
v 
22 ا‎ 
Fig. | T 
i tangle Ad? 12 | 
156 E pic | (ы: -ó,d,?)*13 
5о | Solid square ó'—12 
12 Hollow square 1 5 
161 T. section (bd? +i d’) : € 
162 | Simple I-section | 5 15 E 
. i bad? - (À 241 02242 7! 
163 | Compound Сонот ( 2% e, | 
164 | Cruciform section | (4 Trend. n ШР, 
165 | Channel ts f (a ? (2 - 26,27, 77 
156 | Solid cylinder A 
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Table XLII.—Valuc of r? for 
(Rankine). 


Form of Section. 


Solid rectangle, least side = / 
Thin hollow rectangle, 

breadth = b, height = / 
Solid square side = Л 
Thin hollow square, side = / 
Solid cylinder dia. = Л 
Thin hollow cylinder, dia. = k 
Liron, breadth of flanges = b, 


flange area = A, web area |— 


Channel-iron, depth of Manges 
+ thickness of web — Л, 


area of web — B, of 
flanges = A. 


When the actual area of a 


than the product of its extreme breadth and 
depth, deduction must be made for the area 
included in these dimensions, which forms no 
part of the metal section. Modifications of the 


; : b d? 
simple equation I = are also necessary for 


calculating the value of I, in the cases of cir- 
cular and of unequally formed sections. 


Tabe XLI. gives equations 


moments of inertia of various sections, illus- 
ioe In figs. 157 to 167, relative to the axes 
ere shown, and Table XLII. contains 
rules by which some values of r! may be 
approximately obtained іп ап expeditious 


Manner, 


Reverting to rules for calculating the strength 
" Columns, we find that neither the Gordon 
K the Rankine formula expresses experi- 
' a data with any marked precision, and 
: hi ts given by the two formulas are apt to 
“hibit considerable differences. 
calcul fy to occupy space by comparative 
ithe ations, as the student can perform these 
ен leisure. The following typical examples 

the ee intended to illustrate the application 

5, 


е ral 


Ex f. Find the breaking weight of a solid 
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Illustrations lo Student's Column. 


cylindrical column of cast iron with fixed 


Various Sections | | 
ends, length 20 ft., diameter 6 in. 


In Gordon's rule, f=36 tons, а= 0025, 
à 1\2 
y? = 4 S = 28°27, /=240 in (g) — I,600. 
ES — Hence, 
/ + 12 ea o ones ; 
kW һ+3Ь I-F('0025 x 1,600) 035 tons. 
12 f ＋ 5 Ex. 2. Find the breaking weight of a hollow 
W + 12 cylindrical column of wrought iron with fixed 
h 6 ends, length то ft., diameter 5 in., thickness 
h? + 16 of metal, 25 in. :— 
h*- 8 In Gordon's rule, /—16 tons, a = 00033, S= 
„ A 6 | ТИТА, ТЕ 
12 A+B (19 35- 15904) = 3 731, 8120 in. ( = 570. 
hry A Hence, 
U2 (A + B) p> 1953731 . = 50' tons 
САВ І + (00033 х 570) ^ | 
4(A + Br In Rankine’s rule, f— 16707, €= 30,000, [2 = 


14,400, r? —3:125 (Table XLII.). 
Hence, 


P 


— — 


16:07 x 3'731 

EE I4,400 
36,000 x 3:125. 
Conversely, if the breaking weight and 
length of a column are known, the proper 
diameter can be calculated; or if the breaking 
weight and the diameter are known, the length 
may be obtained. Factors of safety for cast 
and wrought iron columns were stated in 

Chapter 6, but these may have to oe varied to 
suit individual cases. Moreover, it is desirable 
that the factor should be increased as the ratio 
of length to diameter increases. 

If existing formulas are not perfect, those 
who use them have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing what they are doing, so far as may 
be, but when the strength of columns is found 
by the aid of tables, the inquirer frequently 
exhibits a degree of blind confidence which 
may or may not be justified. Tabular records 
published in this country as to experiments on 
columns are frequently more remarkable for 
antiquity than for applicability to modern 
requirements, and for some unknown reason 
British iron and steel manufacturers appear to 
think it desirable that practical details as to 
their goods should be withheld as much as 
possible. Ironfounders seldom, if ever, state 
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dimensions from which the strength of their 
standard columns may be calculated. Simi- 
larly, steel manufacturers rarely publish more 
than the weights and over-all measurements 
of rolled sections, and even these dimensions 
are not often given for built-up sections. 
Everything, in fact, is left undone which would 
tend to encourage the use of standard pro- 
ductions, and everything is done which tends 
to confirm engineers in the habit of specifying 
special castings and special sections. In the 
United States, a very different practice is fol- 
lowed, and the handbooks of engineering firms 
contain such precise details and are of so com- 
prchensive a nature, that they are actually used 
as text-books in more than one of the leading 
technical colleges. For the purpose of illus. 
trating the mode of procedure adopted when 
such aids arc available for the computation of 
strength, we append some tables taken from 
American sources. 


Table XLIII.—Ultimate Strength of Hollow Cast 
fron Columns (Birkmerc) in pounds per 
square inch of sectional arca. 


Length Round. | Square. Length Round, 


+ diam. + dia ^ | Square. 
E | 
5 75,300 76,200 27: | 46,444 | 50,700 
6 73.400 74,60 18 44,200 | 48,540 
7 21279 72, бо 19 | 42,100 | 46,460 
970 70,920 20 40,002 44,650 
9 66,832 68,850 21 | 38, 100 | 42,510 
IO 64,0:0 66,670 22 36,aco | 40,650 
II 61.420 | 64,410 23 34,440 | 38,870 
12 58,820 болас 2 32,79» | 37,175 
13 56,240 59.89> 25 | 31,2220 35,560 
14 53,860 | 57,470 20 29,740 34,010 
15 51,200 | 55.170 27 28, 340 32,58 
16 48,285 52,010 22 27.030 | 31,150 
~o ned 


Table XLIII. gives the ultimate strength of 
cylindrical and square cast-iron columns, as 
judged by the ratio of length to least diameter. 
A suitable factor of safety must, of course, be 
applied in every calculation, and attention 
must be paid to the form and condition of the 
ends. 

Ex. 1.—Find the safe load of a cast-iron 
column with fixed ends, length 15 ft., diameter 
IO in., thickness of metal r in., factor of safety 


— 
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= 18, the equivalent strength 


for which in the table is 44,200 lbs. per square 
inch. The area of the column is 7854 (10? — 8) 
= 2827. Therefore the total safe load is 


44200х 2827 = 156,191 lbs., or 69.7 tons. 


Here, 


Table XLIV. — Calculated Safe Loads for 
Wrought-Iron Struls & Columns (Birkmere) 
in pounds per square inch of sectional area. 


For round columns add ro per cent. to the figures given 
below ; for square columns add 5 per cent. 


| | 
Length = Flat Fixed | Hin 
à ged | Round 
Least Radius Ends. Ends. Ends. Ends. 
of Gyration. | 
\ 
20 14,380 | 14,380 | 13,940 | 13,330 
30 13,030 13,030 12,4 11,670 
40 11,760 11,760 11,110 10,140 
50 10,860 10,860 10,130 8,930 
60 10,000 10,000 9,230 7,820 
70 9,190 9,100 8,330 6,850 
80 8,420 8,420 7,500 5,950 
go 7,920 7,950 6,840 5,230 
100 7.450 7,500 6,220 4,560 
110 6,840 7,070 5,620 3:980 
120 6,260 6,670 5,060 3,440 
130 5,790 6,220 4,580 2,962 
140 | 5349 5,800 4,120 2,510 
150 4,830 5,390 3,570 2,120 
160 4,350 §,000 3 1,760 
170 3,920 4,570 2,640 1,530 
180 3,500 4,170 2,250 1,310 
190 3,190 3,830 2,020 1,150 
200 2,900 3,500 1,800 1,000 


Table XLIV. gives safe loads for wrought- 
iron struts and columns as calculated by Mr. 
Birkmere, of New York. Before this Table 
can be used for any given column, the 
radius of gyration must be ascertained, either 
by calculation or from one of the numerous 
tables always available in the United States, 
but rarely so in this country. Suppose 
we wish to find the safe load for an I-joist 
used as a column, with flat ends; length 
IO ft., size 10 in. by 5 in, area 853 in. 
The value of r is found by calculation to be 


r14, therefore E —I20--I14:-IO0S, and if we 
í 


take the strength opposite to the ratio 110 in 
the table, the safe load per square inch is 
6,840 lbs. Multiplying this by the area, we 
have 6,840 x 8:53 = 58, 345 lbs., or 26 tons total 
safe load. Similar calculations can readily be 
made for any other form of section. 

Table XLV. gives particulars of the well- 
known Phoenix columns, and is an example of 
the information furnished in respect of Ameri- 
can manufactures. It will be observed that 
the fullest details are given on all essential 
points, so that strength can easily be estimated 
by the usual rules, or by any reliable table 
showing either the ultimate strength, or the 
safe load corresponding to an ascertained value 


of the ratio L 


Table XLV.—Dimcnsions of Phanix 
Columns. 


Columns A, В", Bi, апа С have four Segments. 
Least Radius of Gyration=D x *3630. 
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Table XLVI. із one of a series contained in | cussion ; a “ Diana in marble which was one of 
the handbook of Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps, & | his finest works; “A la Porte de l'Ecole," a plaster 
Co., and once more the superiority of Ameri. | group; the Lafayette statue, now at Washing. 
can commercial methods becomes strikingly Eu the “ Femme au Paon,” another remarkably 
evident. ne ideal nude, a worthy successor to the 
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Table XLVI.—Safe Loads іп tons of 2,000 lbs. of Steel Z-bar Columus, square ends Carnegie, 
Phipps, & Co.). 


Allowed strains per square inch for steel, safety factor 4:— 
12,000 Ibs. for lengths of 9o radii or under. 17,100- 57; бог lengths over 90 radii. 


20 in. Steel Z-bar Columns. 
Section: 4 Z-bars бф in. x ğ in. I Web Plate 14 in. x rin. 6 Side Plates 20 in. wide. 
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So far as the use of tables is concerned, it 
may be said that absolute reliance should 
never be placed upon such aids to calculation, 
and the architect should always know exactly 
what is the true purport of all data that he is 
employing. Tables of dimensions, whether 
concrete or abstract, are usually reliable when 
issued by responsible firms, but information 
as to the ultimate strength, and especially 
as to the safe loads of columns, ought to be 
accepted with some reserve, unless their origin 
and the conditions to which they apply are 
fully known. It is preferable to adopt tables 
showing ultimate strength, as the operator can 
then add his own factor of safety according with 
the nature of the case under consideration. Even 
then great care must be taken in the selection of 
tables, for many of the tests by different 
experimenters do not in themselves afford any 
reliable basis for practical work. It is only 
when records furnished by experiments cover- 
ing a sufficiently wide range are gathered 
together in large numbers and submitted to 
close scrutiny and classification, that their real 
teaching becomes evident. More harm than 
good is likely to result from the indiscriminate 
repetition of data in various text-books and 
collections of tables; and no really compre- 
hensive and intelligible summary of all authori- 
tative records has hitherto existed. This 
deficiency has to some extent been made good 
by recent investigations, to which attention 
will be directed in our next chapter. 


Diana. He was also the author of the “St. Vincent 
de Paul” in the Panthéon ; of the “ Peche, a marble 
statue forming one of the decorations of the Paris 
Hótel de Ville, and the plaster model of which isin 
the Municipal Pavilion of the great exhibition ; of 
the allegorical figure of “ Asia at the cascade of 
the Trocadéro; and of a monument to Gambetta 
erected at Cahors. Among his latest works was the 
statue of Cardinal Lavigerie in the 1898 Salon—a 
work which, unavoidably pide was somewhat un- 
sculpturesque in character. He had also executed, 
some twenty years ago, a colossal quadriga symbo- 
lising the car of the Republic, a plaster model of 
which was placed, from 1881 to 1886, on the Arc de 
l'Etoile, but was finally demolished. The committee 
of " Les Gens de Lettres had commissioned him to 
model the statue of Balzac, in place of the one by 
M. Rodin which they had refused; the plaster 
model was exhibited in the 150) Salon, and the 
bust he had just completed before his death. 
He leaves unfinished the model for the monu. 
ment to Pasteur. His last completed work 
was the statue of Daudet recently inaugurated 
at Nimes. Falguicre was created Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in 1870, Ofticier,” in 1878, 
in connexion with the great exhibition of that year. 
and Commandeur " on the occasion of the 1839 
exhibition. Since 1882 he was Professor at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and was also, in the same 
year, elected a member of the Institute as successor 
to his master Jouffroy. It should also bementioned 
that he had tried painting with some success, and 
the female figure in his “ Femme au Paon bad рге. 
viously appeared on the walls of the Salon as a 
picture, under the title “Juno.” 

The following works by Falguiere have been 
illustrated in the Builder: La Musique (June 1, 
1889); “La Poésie Heroique" (July 22, 1893); 
“Le Росе” (September 11, 1897); Model of the 
Statue of Balzac (June 10, 1899). 

MR. B. E. FERREY.—We learn with regret of 
the death, in his fifty-fifth year, at his residence, 
No. so, Abingdon-villas, W., of Mr. Benjamin 
Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A., of No. 110, St. Martins 
lane, W.C. Mr, Ferrey was the only son of the 
late Benjamin Ferrey, F. S.A., and was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1868 (having won the Silver Medal in that year) 
and Fellow in 1877. As joint architect with his 
father he carried out the enlargement and altera- 
tions of St. Lawrence Church, New Brentford 
(illustrated in the Builder of May 1. 1875) He was 
architect of St. Mary Magdalene Church, Trinity- 
road, Upper Tooting, of which the nave and 
aisles were consecrated in December. 1858— 
one of the aisle panels, “The Ascension.” the 
first of a series in terra cotta, being designed 
by Mr. Tinworth, and executed at Doulton's works. 
Lambeth. His designs for the church were subse- 
quently completed by the erection of the chancel in 
1899. Mr Ferrey was also the architect of an 
enlargement, in 1896, of Christ Church, Victoria: 
road, Kensington, as originally designed by bis 
father, and consecrated on July 23, 1851, and of the 
church at Fauls, in Shropshire, to waich he added, 
in 1808, the organ chamber built in memory of the 
late Rowland Clegg, third Viscount Hill, of Hawk- 
stone Park, Shrewabury, who died on March Zo, 
1895. 

MR. R. RANDALL, F.S.I.—The death occurred on 
the 20th inst. of Mr. R. Randall. F. S. I., late sur- 
ve yor, War Department, at his residence, I, Sun dur v. 
gardens, Palmerston Park, Dublin. The deceased 
was sixty-six years of age, and retired only a year 
ago, so did not long enjoy his pension. During his 
lengthy career he was stationed at the War Omce. 
Birmingham, Aldershot, Colchester, Halifax. and 
for the last thirteen years of his service at the 
Curragh. Here he was responsible for the con- 
struction and finance of the great barrack scheme 
which is now in progress at that place, and he was 
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TRON CORROSION; ANTI-FOULING 
CORROSIVE PAINTS. By L. E. Andés. 
from the German by Charles Salter. 
wood, & Co.) 

FIRE-TESTS WITH PARTITIONS. (Nos. 44 and 47 
of S British Fire Prevention Committee’s publica- 
tions, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNI- 
CIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS. Volume XXV. 
1898-99. Edited by Thomas Cole. (E. & F. N. 
Spon.) 


AND ANTI- 
Translated 
(Scott, Green- 
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M. LEON FALGUIERE.—We greatly regret to have 
to record the death of this eminent French sculptor, 
which took place a few days ago from the unfortunate 
results of an operation which he had undergone in 
the hope of curing an internal malady from which 
he was suffering. Falguiere was born at Toulouse 
in 1832, and, while still very young, came to Paris 
as a pupil of Jouffroy, and at first worked in the style 
of rather weak elegance which he imbibed from his 
master. and which was in fashion from forty to fifty 
years ago. Later, when he had gained success, he 
created a more robust style of his own, marked by 
an unmistakable :esthetic individuality. He obtained 
the Prix de Rome іп 1859, and subsequently sent 
from Italy his “ Vainqueur au Combat de Coq," 
which attracted great attention in the Salon of 1864, 
and procured him a medal at the great exhibition of 
1867. His “Тһезее Enfant,” exhibited the year after, 
was also much admired. Since then he has pro- 
duced a great number of works, among which 
the following may be mentioned: Martyr 
Chrétien.“ a marble statue which obtained a me da 
of honour ; the statue of Corneille near the Theatre 
Francais; the “ Danseuse Egyptienne,” which was 
a great success in the Salon of 1873; the “ Suisse 
accueillant l'Armée Francaise,” exhibited in 1876 ; a 
statue of Lamartine which gave rise to much dis- 
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an energetic and incessant worker. He was also 
architect of the Church of Ireland Soldiers’ Institute, 
Roman Catholic Soldiers’ Institute, and Nurses’ 


Home, at the Curragh. 
— . —— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, DARLINGTON.—The founda- 
tion stone has just been laid of a new Wesleyan 
Church at East-road. Mr. James W. Thompson, of 
Newcastle, is the architect. The new church. 
which includes three vestries, is designed in the 
Gothic style, and will measure in the inside 
78 ft. o in. by 41 ft. 8 in. The main elevation will 
be of red pressed bricks and stone dressings. The 
seating will be of pitch pine, the windows, doors, 
and screens will all be glazed with cathedral tinted 
glass with leaded lights. 

PROPOSED CHANCEL, BUCKLEY CHURCH, FLINT- 
SHIRE.— Plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham, architects, of Chester, for a 
new chancel at Buckley Church, to cost about 
1,0001. 

CHURCH, OLDCOTES, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — The 
Bishop of Derby visited Oldcotes recently for the 
purpose of opening the new chapel of ease to the 
parish church of All Saints’, Harworth. The build- 
ing, which is dedicated to St. Mark, has been erected 
to the designs of Messrs. Hodgson & Fowler, of 
Durham. The church is on brick foundations, the 
superstructure being of wood and cement, the 
timbers being pitch pine, Stockholm tarred. The 
building comprises nave, chancel, vestry, and porch, 
with bell turret at the west end, and is roofed with 
red tiles. The floor is of wood ; the seating is for 
about a huadred persons. The contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Kelsey, of Goole. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, MATTISHALL, 
NORFOLK, —Foundation stones of a new Primitive 
Methodist chapel at Mattishall were laid on the 
16th inst. Mr. King, of Mattishall, is the builder, 
aod Mr. Kerridge (Messrs. Kerridge & Son, of 
Wisbech) is the architect. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ILFORD. — The 
memorial stones of anew Congregational church, 
in High-street, Ilford, were laid recently. The 
architect is Mr. J. D. Mould. 

BOARD SCHOOL, CHESTERFIELD.—On the 18th 
inst. the foundation stones of .a new Board school 
were laid at Chesterfield. The school is being 
erected at the corner of Ashgate and Foljambe 
roads, and is to be called the Central Board School. 
Asite of six acres here was secured by the Board 
for 5,000L, and a considerable portion will be 
available for other purposes. The school itself will 
cost 14,2304, exclusive of site and furniture, 
and accommodation will be provided for 1,191 
children. The building will have red brick facings 
and terra- cotta dressings, and the frontage will be 
to Ashgate- road. Under the central hall will be 
swimming baths, cookery, and laundry rooms, and a 
pupil teachers’ centre. The architects are Messrs. 

iltman & Jackson, and the contractors Messrs. 
J. C. Kellett & Son, Leicester. 

WESLEYAN BUILDINGS, NORTHAMPTON. — The 
memorial stones have just been laid at Northampton 


` of Wesleyan School Buildings, including a large 


assembly hall. The site of the new buildings is 
at the junction of the Wellingborough-road with 
Stimpson-avenue. Plans for the assembly hall and 
school buildings, and also for the church, which is 
subsequently to be erected, have been prepared by 
Mr. H. H. Dyer, architect, Northampton. Mr. 
Edward Green is building the schools and assembly 
hall at a cost of just over 2,000/. The assembly 
hall will seat an audience of 450, and the school 
buildings comprise an infants-room, capable of 
accommodating 150, and eight class-rooms, two of 
Which can be thrown into the assembly hall, while 
there is а parlour for the ladies in connexion with 
the church. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE HOSPITAL, COLNE, LANCA- 
SHIRE.—A cottage hospital has just been erected at 
Colne at the expense of Mr. W. P. Hartley. The 
townsfolk decided to commemorate the Queen's 
Diamond Jubilee by the erection of a cottage hos- 
pital for the reception of accidents and other cases. 
The institution. will provide accommodation for 
fourteen patients, with space for extension, and is 
arranged as a central block of two stories, with two 
Wings of one story, and a kitchen block in the rear. 
The building is Tudor in style, and thearchitect was 
Councillor Holgate. 

MASONIC HALL, LIMAVADY, IRELAND. — The 
foundation stone of a new hall for the Freemasons 
of Limavady was laid on the roth inst. The build- 
ing will be of red brick, with red sandstone facings, 
ГС а roof of red tiles, Тһе architect із Мг. W. J 

iven, of Coleraine, and the builder is Mr. James 
Wray, of Limavady. | 

CONSERVATORY, STANLEY PARK, LIVERPOOL.— 

* new “Gladstone” Conservatory, which has 

erected near the Anfield-road entrance to 
; Рагк, Liverpool, was opened on the 23rd 
зе he structure, of iron and glass, is 120 ft. 
im s 50 ft. wide, 10 ft. high at the eaves, and 30 ft. 
1 ridge. It was designed by Mr. Baillie 
ackenzie, of Edinburgh. 
aon OFFICES, NEWPORT, MON. — The new 
Ouse for the Newport Board of Guardians, at 
*en g. hill, Newport, were opened on the 21st 
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inst. The building Is of red Mansfield stone with 
pressed brick facingsand Bath stone dressings. Mr, 
Benjamin Lawrence, of Newport, was the archi- 
tect,and Mr. A. S. Morgan was the builder. 

PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT, MELTON ASYLUM, 
SUFFOLK. — Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry at 
the Town Hall, Ipswich, оп the roth inst., respect- 
ing the appucation of the Sutfolk Joint Committee 
for permission to borrow 58, 500l. for purposes of 
the Suffolk County Lunatic Asylum at Melton. The 
proposed works comprise additional blocks for 280 
patients, new boiler bouse, steward's stores, bakery, 
mess and recreation rooms for attendants, an isola- 
tion hospital, medical superintendent's house, farm 
buildings, mortuary, statf cottages, lodges, and the 
installation of electric light both in the new and 
existing buildings. The scheme was explained in 
detail by the architect, Mr. A, J. Wood, Surrey- 


street, Strand. 
— oe ее 
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SEWAGE SCHEME, BIRSTALL, LEICESTER, —Col. 
W. Langton Coke held an inquiry at Birstall, on 
the 18th inst., on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, into an application by the Barrow-on-Soar 
Rural District Council for a provisional order to 
empower the Council to put in force for the pur- 
poses of sewerage and sewage disposal for the town- 
ship of Birstall, the powers of the Land Clauses 
Acts with respect to the purchase and taking of 
lands otherwise than by agreement, and for sanction 
to borrow 5,5007. to carry out the scheme. Мг. 
Deane, solicitor for the Council, said the scheme 
now submitted was a gravitation scheme only. 
There were certain arrangements for pumping in 
the original, which were not in the amended, 
scheme. Mr. W. H. Simpson submitted the plans 
of the amended scheme. 

DRAINAGE SCHEME, EASTLEIGH AND BISHOP- 
STOKE, HANTS.—Col. J. T. Marsh, R.E., held an 
inquiry on the roth inst. into an application by the 
Eastleigh and Bishopstoke Urban District Council 
for permission to borrow 16,000/. for the purpose 
of sewerage and sewage-disposal for Bishopstoke and 
a small portíon of Eastleigh. The inquiry was held 
at the Urban Council's offices. A detailed report on 
the scheme was presented by Mr. John Henry 
Blizard, of Messrs. Blizard & Lemon, engineers. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, TRURO.—Mr. F. Н, Tulloch, 
an Inspector to the Local Government Board, held 
an inquiry at Truro on the roth inst. into an appli- 
cation by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
7,500/. for works of sewerage. The system pro- 
posed to be adopted in the treatment of the sewage 
was explained by Mr. F. Candy, general manager of 
the International Purification Syndicate. The plans 
were explained by Mr. G. M. Taylor, of Messrs. 
Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp. 
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FRANCE.—M. Guilbert has received the medal of 
honour for architectural exhibits at the Salon, for 
his remarkable exhibit of the model and drawings 
of the memorial chapel, fully described in our recent 
article on “ Architectural Drawings at the Salon." 
----Гһе medal of honour for painting has been 
awarded to M. Humbert, and for sculpture to M. 
Verlet, author of a monumental fountain intended 
for Bordeaux.——The President of the Republic is 
to officially inaugurate the two Fine Art palaces, at 
the Exhibition, on May 1.— The central group of 
sculpture from the old Palais de l'Industrie has 
been set up in the park of St. Cloud. M. Saint- 
Marceaux, the sculptor, has just completed his 
model for the monument to Daudet to be erected at 
Paris. It represents the eminent novelist seated by 
an olive tree on which he rests his hands, in an 
attitude of meditation. An International Con- 
gress of Theatre Art is to be held in Paris from 
July 27 to July 31. Theatre architecture, its internal 
and external treatment, will be one of the subjects 
most prominently considered ; also the questions of 
the safety of the audience, the lighting of tbe stage 
and the auditorium, machinery, decoration &c. The 
architectural section will be presided over by 
M. Bunel, architect-in-chief to the  Prefecture 
of Police. — Mr. McKim, the well-known 
American architect, has been commissioned 
to design a pedestal for the statue of 
Washington by Mr. French, to be presented by 
American ladies to the city of Paris. The pedestal 
and statue will be erected on the Carrefour d'[ena. 
——The Municipalitv of Paris are proposing to 
cover in completely the river Bievre for the length 
of its passage through Paris. The new museum 
at Nantes has just been opened. M. Aube, the 
sculptor, has just completed a splendid centrepiece 
for a table, in silver and crystal, for the Palais de 
l'Elysce. It represents a ship, in silver, оп a sea 
of rock crystal The ship is the “Ship of Peace,” 
with France at the helm (!) accompanied by Russia, 
while four personages representing Art, Commerce, 
Science, and Industry, act as rowers, The centre is 
surrounded by groups representing Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America, The whole has been cast by the 
cire perdue process. We have to record the death 
of two French sculptors—M. Charles Rochet, who 
completed the statue of Charlemagne on the Place 
du Parvis Nótre Dame (commenced by his brother 
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Louls Rochet), and who was eighty-five years of 
age; and M. Louis Pierre, а sculptor who haa 
received medals at various Salons, and who was the 
author of tbe statue of Le Botteleur in the park 
of Montsouris. 

AUSTRALASIA, — À large wire-rope bridge has 
recently been constructed across Chasm Creek, in 
connexion with the Westport - Cardiff Colliery, 
Middle Island, New Zealand. It is 200 ft. in length, 
is of the inverted bow-string type, supported by 
four steel-wire cables. The travelling load is ten 
tons, and the haulage is conducted on the endless 
rope principie. 

UNITED STATES.—The plans for the new library 
building in Washington, which have been prepared 
by Messrs. Ackermann & Ross, architects, o£ New 
York, are about to be revised. The endowment for 
the building is $350,000, and, now that the quan- 
tities have been gone into, it has been found 
necessary to so revise the plans as to effect a 
reduction in cost of as much as 40 per cent. of the 
whole. ——4A model of the proposed Chicago Post- 
office building has recently been made by M, Garet, 
a Frenchman resident in Washington, and has been 
placed on exhibition in the Treasury Department. 
A 306-in. water main has recently been con- 
structed across Harlem River, New York. At the 
point crossed the Harlem river is 1,200 ft. in width, 
and in laying the main it was found necessary to 
dredge a trench across the river to a depth of 30 ft. 
below mean low water. The flexible joint pipe used 
was 36in. inside diameter; it was laid in 12 ft. 
lengths, with a bell and spigot joint at the two ends. 
The joint is a modification of the Ward flexible 
joint. — Some remarkable ruins of a large house 
built by the Pueblo Indians have recently been 
discovered in San Juan County. The building 
was seven stories in height, and is built with 
stone roughly dressed and laid in clay mortar. 
The timbering of the tloors is of heavy logs of red 
spruce, covered with smaller ones laid at right 
angles to them, the whole being covered with small 
wood and bark finished with a layer of clay. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
-—Sir Thomas N. Deane & Son, architects, have 
removed their offices from 3, Upper Merrion-street, 
to 15, Ely-place, Dublin. ——-Messrs. Roberts Adlard 
& Co., slate merchants, have removed their City 
offices to 98, Great Tower-street, E C. Communi- 
cations to be addressed to their head offices, 26, 
Bermondsey Wall, S.E. 

THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.— 
On Wednesday, May 2, the official tests, under the 
auspices of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
will comprise partition tests between match-board ed 
partitions of “non-flammable” wood and ordinary 
wood. Other tests in May will include investiga- 
tions with a “Маск” partition by Messrs, King 
& Co., and with another partition by the Fireproof 
Partition Syndicate, as well as several tests with 
doors and fire-blinds ; whilst a number of private 
experiments will also be undertaken during that 
month. Reports have been issued during the current 
week on a match-boarded partition filled in with 
slag wool by Messrs. Anderson & Son and Messrs. 
Broadbent & Co.; and on a partition by the 
Mural and Decorations Syndicate, Limited. Further 
reports will be issued in May on a floor of wood 
joists with concrete filling and a match-boarded 
ceiling ; and on one of wood joists with concrete 
filling and plaster ceiling on expanded metal 
lathing. Reports will also be issued in May on a 
test with a floor by the Mural and Decorations 
Syndicate, Limited, some fire screens by Mr. R. 
Bugge, and a number of doors constructed 
in three thicknesses of deal, oak, and teak. Re- 
garding the question of obtaining some International 
basis for tests with fire-resisting materials with a 
view of arriving at comparative results, there are 
still considerable difficulties in the way. Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs, the Chairman of the Committee, 
who has been inspecting, by invitation, the new 
Government fire-testing grounds at Berlin, finds that 
the proposed assimilation of the testing arrange- 
ments is the more difficult as the plant and methods 
of the Committee are so far in advance of anything 
to be found on the Continent, where this form of 
research work is still carried on in a very incom- 
plete and primitive manner, It is, however, hoped 
that in some of the technical details—such as the 
measurements, recording temperatures, &c.—the 
metric system and the centigrade system can be 
shortly adopted by the Committee, together with 
the usual figuring in feet and Fahrenheit. 

FREEMASONRY APPOINTMENT.—The Prince of 
Wales, as Grand Master of English Freemasons, has 
appointed Mr. H. L. Florence to the office of Grand 
Superintendent of Works for the ensuing year, being 
the third year in succession that this ottice has been 
conferred upon him. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—In consequence of the illness 
of the author, the following paper announced for 
reading before the Society of Arts is unavoidably 
postponed :—April 24 (Applied Art Section).—E. F. 
Strange, “Тһе Practice of Lettering.” 

CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.—The Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its usual 
monthly meeting on the 19th inst. at the Society's 
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House, Dean's- yard, Westminster, the Rev. Canon 
С. Ғ. Norman in the chair. Grants of money were 
made in aid of the following objects, viz. : building 
new churches at Leyton, Christ Church, Essex, 
100]. ; Bordesley, St. Oswald, near Birmingham, 
rool. in lieu of a former grant of 80/. ; and Denaby 
Main, near Rotherham, 55/. in lieu of a former grant 
of 35/.; and towards enlarging or otherwise im- 
proving the accommodation in the churches at All 
Cannings, All Saints, near Devizes, 251; Little 
Bowden, St. Nicholas, near Market Harborough, 
35.; Noman's Heath, St. Mary-the-Virgin, near 
Tamworth, 10/. ; and Radley St. james, near Abing- 
don, Berks, 20. A grant of (оі. was paid for 
works completed towards All Saints, Gwynfe, near 
Liangadock, Carmarthen. In addition to this the 
sum of 282/. was paid towards the repairs of thirty 
churches, The Society likewise accepted the trust 
of sums of money as repair funds for Great Crosby, 
St. Faith, Lancs, and Walkden Moor, St. Paul, 
Lancs. The annual general court of this Society 
will be held on Thursday, May 17, at the Church 
House, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, at 3 p.m., when 
the chair will be taken by the Bishop of London. 

FIXING WOODWORK TO WALLS. — Mr. Percy 

Chick, builder's foreman, ` 
Putney, sends us the 
specification of a patent 
he has taken out for the 
better fixing of wood- 
work to walls, by means 
of dovetailed recessed 
bricks taking a dove- 
tailed wood slip or plug, 
as shown in the diagram, 
either flush with the 
wall or projecting from 
it, as desired. It is a 
more workmanlike pro- 
cess than cutting into 
brickwork after it is built 
to insert wood plugs. 
The practical difficulty 
perhaps would be to 
create a sufficient de- 
mand to induce brick- 
makers to make the 
bricks. Brickmakers are 
generally very unwilling 
to go out of the beaten track of their manufacture. 

SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.— The 
half-yearly meeting of this body was held on the 
roth inst. in the Palace Hotel, Aberdeen, Mr. А. 
Beveridge, builder, Perth, one of the vice-presidents, 
occupying the chair. It was resolved to appoint a 
consultative committee of 24 members—six from 
each of the four largest Scotch towns, viz., Glasgow, 
Edinburgb, Dundee, and Aberdeen— each of the six 
to represent a different trade; the committee to 
meet from time to time, chiefly with regard to 
wages and conditions of labour. Recent trade dis- 
putes were referred to, and it was reported that 
there was a prospect of a satisfactory arrangement 
being come to with the architects in the ditferent 
towns as to general conditions of contract. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, PEMBROKE.—Mr. P. C. 
Cowan, Chief Engineering Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry on the 17th 
inst. in the Town Hall, Ballsbridge, into the ques- 
tion of loans for which the sanction of the Local 
Government Board was asked by the Pembroke 
Urban District Council. The loans amount in all 
to 23,032L, and the purposes for which they are 
required are as follows :—Constructing street 
crossings, paving pathways, erecting working-class 
lodging-houses under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, improvement of Fire Brigade Station, 
and alterations and additions to the Town Hall. 
Mr. Jefferson, who appeared for the Council, said 
the amount they were applying for in cennexion 
with the Town Hall and Fire Brigade Station was 
3,000). Mr. J. H. Middleton, engineer, gave evidence 
of the proposed scheme for the granolithic pave- 
ment of the pathways. Mr. J. J. Farrell, architect, 
who had made an estimate tor the Urban Council 
in connexion with the erection of forty labourers' 
cottages in Donnybrook, said twelve ot these cot- 
tages would be four-roomed houses and the re- 
maining twenty-eight three-roomed houses. Mr. 
Charles H. Ashworth, architect, gave particulars 
of the improvements and alterations at the Town 
Halland Fire Station. 

BUILDING IN LLOYD'S-AVENUE.—The remaining 
space in the new thoroughfare between Fenchurch- 
street and Crutched-friars, is already appropriated 
for the erection of suites of offices by Messrs. Braid, 
Pater, & Co. contractors, atter Mr. Herbert E. 
Knight's plans and designs, on the east side, and, on 
the west side, of suites of offices to be designed by 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash. 

ST. MICHAEL CHURCH, BASSISHA W. — In the 
Guildhall Museum has just been deposited the large 

iece of carving, painted for the most part in white, 
f the Royal Arms with the Arms of the City at 
о h side, which was іп the Church of St. Michael, 
D ishaw, recently demolished. It was set up, 
3 the organ, against the west wall of the 
arch immediately beneath the ceiling, and ex- 
5 ee 4 across nearly the entire width of the nave. 
ten Aktion of the altar-piece has been removed, 
A Jer the care of Mr. George H. Birch. to St. Mary's. 
ае The Church of St. Michael was erected 


t a cost of 2,823/., after Wren's designs, іп 1675-9. 
a m 
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The open space at the east end was formerly the | and of workmen was held in Airdrie at which the 
churchyard, levelled in 1865, and the site of the | terms of a settlement of the strke, now in its eighth 
parish engine and watch houses (1681-1840). week, were discussed. An agreement was arrived 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, ROTHERHAM. — Mr. f at as follows :—That the men resume work at the 
H. Percy Boulnois, Inspector to the Local Govern- | old rate of od. per hour, that three months’ notice 
ment Board, recently held an inquiry in the] be given on either side before April І for a con- 


Council Chamber, Rotherham, relative to applica- | ference, and that any rise or fall oí wages then à , 


tions by the Corporation to borrow 50,000l. for the | decided on should take effect on June т. A twelve 
purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal, 6,000). | month's agreement was signed to this effect. The 
for purposes of municipal buildings, and 4.,000/. for | strikers afterwards held a meeting and accepted the 
alterations and additions to the Mechanics’ Hall. | terms. 


Мг. R. E. W. Berrington, engineer, stated that the — — еса 
sewers and works comprised in the proposed loan : 
were for the Herringthorpe district, the Temple- LEGAL. 


borough district, and the Richmond Park district. 
The 6,000l. for the municipal buildings was for ex- 
tensions to the Council Chamber and the provision 
of ottices for the Town Clerk and other Corporation| тнк case of the Queen r. Shiel and others cam: 
officials. The architect for this work is Mr. J.] before the Court of Appeal, composed of Lord: 
Lovell. The loan for the Mechanics' Hall was to Justices A. L. Smith Vaughan Williams, and Romer 
enable the Corporation to make various alterations | on the 25th inst. on the Appeal of the London County 
and additions to the hall. The architect is Mr. J. | Council from a decision of a divisional Court ni 
Platts. , Queen's Bench in proceedings taken before a magis- 

STREET IMPROVEMENT, CLEETHORPEs.—Major- | trate under Section 150 of the London Building 
General H. D. Crozier, R.E., Inspector to the Local | Act, 1804, by the London County Council against 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Cleethorpes | Snewin Brothers & Co. The proceedings were 
on the roth inst. into an application by the Urban | taken in respect of a building which was intended 
District Council for power to borrow 1,4801. for | to be used as а fully-licensed public-house, part of 
purposes of street improvement at the Market | which was to be used for living in, and the question 
Place. Mr. E. Rushton, Surveyor to the Council, proposed to be raised was whether a public-house 
produced plans, and gave details of the scheme. came within Section 74 of the Act, which requires 


А ووو‎ that when a building exceeding 1o square yards ın 


area is used in part for the purposes of trade or 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR, manufacture, and in part as a dwelling-house, the 

| . | two parts shall be separated by walls and Hours 

ABERDEEN JOINERS STRIKE —At a mass meeting | constructed of fire-resisting materials, and all pas- 
on Saturday last of the Aberdeen joiners on strike sages, staircases, and other means oí approach to 
a proposal of the masters to compromise the dis- the part used as a dwelling-house shall be con- 
pute by paying 844. per hour was considered, and | structed of fire-resisting materials. The magistrate 
after full discussion it was unanimously agreed to | decided against the County Council, and declined to 
remit the matter to arbitration. state a case for the opinion of the Court on the 
THE BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE. — The] ground that the same point was decided in the case 
threatened trouble between the carpenters and | of Carritt r. Godson & Son,” in which a Divisional 
joiners in Bradford and their employers has been | Court held that a public-house was not within the 
avoided by the men accepting an increase of Id. | section. The case of ^ Carritt +. Godson & Son" 
per hour, making the rate od. The stonemasons, | was decided under a Criminal Section of the 
however, have not as 26 been satisfied. Тһе men | London Building Act, and there was accordingly no 
want 1od. per hour, and the masters decline to offer right of Appeal from the decision to the Court of 


ACT, 1834. 


more than gid. Accordingly, a strike is expected in| appeal. The County Council took the present pro- 
May. . ceedings in order, if possible, that they might get 
THE ARBROATH JOINERS.—The Arbroath joiners | the decision of the Court of Appeal on the matter. 
are still on strike against the reduction by the] and obtained a rule calling upon the magistrate to 
masters of the rate of pay from 8d. to 74d. show cause why he did not state a case. Snewin 
per hour. А new element of dispute has entered | Bros. & Co. appeared to show cause against the 
into the question in respect of the employment | rule, and the Divisional Court (Mr. Justice Channel 
of non-union men by some of the masters who | and Mr. Justice Bucknill) discharged it. Hence the 
had conceded the higher rate of wages. The men present appeal of the County Council. 
have intimated that they will not work alongside] The Lords Justices at the conclusion of the argu- 
non-union men, and it is likely, it is stated, that this | ments held that the present case was on all fours 
9 m be settled in accordance with the] with the case of “Carritt v. Godson & e and 
esire of the union men. ; tly right in refusiog 
OPERATIVE MASONS’ WAGES, GLASGOW.—A mass Hip ‚ые ша жае ш 
meeting of the operative masons of Glasgow was| The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
held on the 20th inst. in the Albion Halls for the} Mr. Horace Avory appeared foc the London 
purpose 15 considering о коне reduction of County Council in support of the appeal ; and Mr. 
wages. e men are working under a yearly agree- i & Co. 
ment which expires at the end of June. The asters i о освети 
desire to reduce the wages from oid. per hour to ——+- a 
od., and in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment ney communicates some time ago with the RECENT PATENTS: 
representatives of the men, asking that this should ABSTRA TENTED IXVENTI 
be given effect to. The men's ofticials met them in GI ЮЗА 5 
conference on the oth inst, and as a result of this | 26,962. -METHOD FOR CASTING PIPES, COLUMNS. 
conference the matter was laid before the meeting | &с.: G. W. Crompton & F. Chambers,—For a core 
on the 2oth inst. At the close of the meeting it was | bar to be used in casting columns, pipes, cylinders, 
officially intimated that by an overwhelming | &c., is devised a split sh or cylinder, which, whilst 
majority the men decided to adhere to the standard | normally contracted with spring hoops, can be ex: 
wage of 914. per hour. panded by means of a bar whose wedges engage 
THE BUILDING TRADE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—The | with wedges upon the shell's inside, and which slides 
building trade in North Staffordshire is moderately | upon inclines within the shell; the core bar is 
good, but considerable anxiety is manifest by both | formed by coating the expanded shell with loam, 
employers and operatives as to the steps the brick- | and, after the casting. is collapsed in order that it 
layers will take on the demand they have made for | may be taken out. 
an advance of wages, inasmuch as up to the time of | 26,991.—ROOFS FOR WORKSHOPS AND FOR 
writing they had refused to accept arbitration by | OTHER BUILDINGS: E. Sé.—Deep д upon 
the Board of Trade, which the employers have | widely-spaced columns carry the roo , the trusses 
offered to them. On the other hand, the joiners | being joined to beams which support the roof 
have agreed to abide by the decision of the Board | gutters lengthwise ; in the roof's sloping sides are 
of Trade arbitration. The condition of employment | placed the skylights, the remaining portions of the 
із good in all departments, particularly joiners, who | roof being covered with sheet metal, slates, tiles 
are very well employed. Bricklayers have a few] &c.; to prevent loss of direct light the ceilings~ 
out of work. Painters and plumbers are exception- | made of cement, terra-cotta, plaster, wood, pressed 
ally busy, and overtime is general. Plasterers, | cork, and so on—may be slightly inclined, and in- 
stonemasons, bricklayers, labourers, and all the | sulating air spaces beneath the roof are provided by 
operatives in the brick and tile yards, are fully | partitions and by glazing the parts between the 
employed.—sStat/ordslire Sentinel. ` | ceilings. ; 
DISPUTE IN THE POTTERIES BUILDING TRADE. 27,000.—STAGE FLOORS: E. 0. Sachs.—The in- 
зг John Taylor, K C.B., sat as arbitrator at the] ventor makes up a stage floor of sections that rest 
North Stafford Hotel, Stoke-on-Trent, on the 24th | upon trussed girders or arches, which are attached 
inst., in regard to a dispute between the carpenters|to vertical sliding columns, and are joined with 
and joiners and the master builders of the Potteries ropes to winches and to counter-weights. The 
and Newrcastle-under-Lvme about wages.  The| winches are worked either by band mechanism 
operatives had given notice for a reduction of hours | or by a motor, when it is desired to lift or to lower 
and an increase of wages from 8%4. to od. per | the stage's corresponding section. 
hour, and the employers had given a counter-notice| 27,008. —MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT 
for a reduction of one hour per week and a reduc-|C. F. гоп Forell.— Limestone, marl, or chalk, with 
tion of wages from 8144. to 8d. per hour. The | сізу, clay-slate, or similar materials, are first wetted 
notices do not take effect until May r. The matter|and then dried, broken up, and heated to a red 
in dispute was considered at great length. It is| heat in a rotary furnace, whence they are passed t^ 
expected that the arbitrator's award will be made | another and more slowly rotating furnace wherein 
before the notices expire. thev are fused at a higher temperature in the close 
_ AIRDRIE AND COATRRIDGE JOINERS.—On the 24th | proximity of a gaseous fuel burner: a diseharce 
inst. a meeting of representatives of the masters|chute and a charge hopper are fitted to tbe two 
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furnaces respectively, in order that the calcining 
and burning may constitute separate processes, and 
that the calcined materials may be ground or other- 
wise treated before they are burned. 

275,004.— WINDOWS : W. Turnbull.—To the upper 
sash stiles are fastened dovetailed beads which 
slide in grooves in the lower sash stiles, the sashes 
being swivelled upon vertical pivots after they bave 
been screwed or bolted together in a slightly-open 
position. Instead of parting beads an outer bead 
upon one side of the frame and an inner bead upon 
its other side are so hinged that they may be turned 
backwards out of the way, a swivelling eye near the 
pivot and pulleys in the window-head are provided 
tor the upper sash’s cord, whilst the lower sash's 
cord runs over pulleys which turn upon vertical 
pivots, the frame's inside portions are hinged so that 
the guide pulleys can be easily reached, and the 
upper and lower inner beads are hinged also, the 
lower sash's dovetailed grooves being extended 
beyond the sash with dovetailed strip3 of metal. 

27,118.--А WATERPROOF COMPOSITION: F. F. 
Ingham.—A waterproof material for the expos 
surfaces of viaducts, bridges, flat roofs, footpaths, 
&c., and for covering, in some instances, macadam 
or paving, is made of rock asphalt, Stockholm tar, 
Norwegian tar, Archangel pitch. and bitumen boiled 
together with a portion of sand or grit ; itis to be 
spread over layers of brattice cloth. or canvas, and 
covered with an additional coating of its own 
material. 

27,140-7.— DRAWING PENS AND COMPASSES: E. 
Hervais.—The ends of the blade are curved so as to 
include an angle between them; thus, when the 
pen is held at various angles, it will draw lines 
varying in thickness, and there will be no need to 
turn the adjusting screw. The blades, formed of 
rounded steel wire, fit into a socket, and are re- 
tained by means of a screw which engages recesses 
cut into the blades, and whose head also bears 
against them. A screw strap with a nut and a fixed 
washer draws them towards one another, whilst 
their ends are cut away so as to be half rounded in 
cross-section, and are bent in order that their points 
may be closed together. 

27155.— INSPECTION AND CLEANSING OPENINGS; 
MANHOLES : F. Young (F. Young & Co.).—The dis- 
charge from a house-drain is taken by a stoneware 
or metal trap whose two openings are carried up by 
means of two pipes to the ground level. The open- 
ings will serve for the introduction of a rod and a 
scoop wherewith deposits may be taken out. The 
top covers of the two pipes are after the kind 
specified in No. 23,589 of 1896. 

27,181. — METHOD OF STOPPING DRAIN AND 
SIMILAR PIPES: G. M. Reed and W. H. Knight.— 
For stopping the end of a drain-pipe, gulley, sewer, 
Junction, or trap is provided an oval-shaped 
stopper that is held in position with bars or ridges 
formed at the sides of the pipe end. When its 
handle is turned through 9o deg. the stopper's 
longer diameter passes beneath the projecting 
ridges upon a socket, for instance, which retain it 
in place; a tight joint with a ring cast in the 
socket’s lower portion is made with a bitumen 
backing. ring, which is cast upon the stopper's lower 
rounded portion. 

27,390.—BALL-AND-FLOAT VALVES : F. Wellard.— 
To the top of the float is soldered a flattened cover- 
ing plate, having lugs which fasten it on to the tloat 
lever. The float is cylinder-shaped, and bas a 
rounded base, 

27,526.—THERMO-ELECTRICALLY FITTED BRICKS: 
F. Matlhias.—The invention relates to bricks, arch- 
stones, flagstones, and so on, for walls which are 
exposed to the sun, for ceilings of workshops heated 
by gas or other illuminants, and for similar objects. 
The bricks are fashioned hollow. The bottom of 
the brick which is exposed to heat is closed in witli 
thermo-electrical elements, drawn into points at 
their other ende, the points being joined with metal 
bands, and the terminals being carried diagonally 
through the bricks and connected with those of the 
bricks next ad jacent. 

27:547-—FIREPROOF CEILINGS AND FLOORS: 
J. F. Kleine and A. Slaff.—Concrete is filled in 
Over iron bars which are carried beneath the floor's 
under side, and are overlapped with other iron bars 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 


of Heat and Light. 9 p.m. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 


Paul's Cathedral. 3 p.m. 


at 3.30 p.m. 
London 


Castle and Black Gate, Newcastle. 
WEDNESDAY, Mav 2. 


Crosses." 4 p.m 
Masterpieces of the Italian School." 8 p.m. 


—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural 


8 p.m. 
Church Crafts Le 
the Church House, Westminster, S. W. 5 p.m. 


THURSDAY, May 3. 


8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 
Fripay, May 4. 


“ Pottery and Plumbism.” 9 p.m 


meeting. 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, May 5. 


M. A., on Egypt in the Middle Ages.” II. зр 
well Castle and Church. 
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ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 9.—By R. Darton & Son (at Carlisle), 
Beaumont, Cumberland.—A freehold farm, com- 
prising бо acres ............................ 
April 10.—By FAREPROTHER, ELLis, & Co. (at 
Twickenham). 
Twickenham, Middlesex.—York-st., &c., 58 plots 
of building land, f. (in lots).................. 
April 12.—By TOOTELL & Sons (at Maidstone). 
Loose, Kent. Paragon - villas, two freehold houses 
April 16.—By P. MATTHEws & MATTHEWS (at 
Felixstowe). 
Felixstowe, Suffolk.— High-rd., &c., 52 plots of 
building land, f. (in lots)................ nS 
April 18.—By EbwiN W. Harris. 
Beckenham, Kent.—Elmers End-rd., two building 
lots, s 32% ð̊ y ЗЕ ӨР 
Anerley.-- Marlow-rd., Palace View, f., г. 257..... 
Plaistow.—163 to 183 (odd), New Barn-.st., u. t. 7o 
and 8o yrs.. Z-T. %% еа 
Ву Т. N. Turner. 
Acton.—12 and 14, Birkbeck-av., f., т. 5444. 
Highgate.—1 and 3, Holmesdale-rd., u.t. 814 yrs., 


laid in the floor's up i 

; per part and sustained by 1 

girders and the walls : the bars have projections g-r. 124. 1228. 4 ....... 15445442...... 

and channels for holding the concrete, whilst the shepherd: s 2: 9 and 88, Gayford.rd., u.t. 
77 yr$., g. r. 104........................... .. 


Ву WiNbRUM & CLEAVE. 


lower range of bars extend to the joist or girder in 
Poplar.—4: to 55 (odd), Portree-st., u. t. 73 yrs., 


order to carry the concrete and prevent it from 
Peeling from the girders when exposed to heat. 


ез эз зө teeters tenses ө ч en teen wena „ Ф „ „ 8. 


g. r. 34 . 
East India Dock-rd., u. t. 22 yrs., g. r. 37., 


209: CONSTRUCTION OF SCAFFOLDING, &C.:| 273 ; 
4 engough.—Two les are fastened to ether r. 50 s e* «6% %..!.44.......Ш......ы..-ш-!”..ш!:... 
at a right angle with U-shaped metal clips made Canning оа ооа оа roe eae б 
with spikes for holding the wood, and with flanges E Idh „VNN 
int р Mte did р $1 to 57 (odd), Wouldham-st., u.t. 544 yrs., 

о which wood. packing із filled, and the clips are | f. 122 1 24 Ж чун. 
then bolted together; for two poles set diagonal- | Limehouse.—35, Pigott-st., u. t. 45 yrs., g. r. 44, 
wise are used half- clips which cross one another. 6.7; ДО ss сакка тека ss MD 

April 29.--Ву Davip Burnett & Co. 


dedger, or a single pole, is secured to the wall 
with a bolt that passes through a lug which is 
threaded upon the bolt of the clip. For fastening 
two poles together end-wise, a clip made in a 


Dalston. — 102, Graham-rd., u. t. 62 yrs., g. r. 8J., 


.жғле..“ғежеггее»ееевеве-е белесеееее еге.» 


double U-shape is devised. 
27,628.—METHOD OF PREVENTING THE BURSTING ТЕТ CC . 
OF PIPES ІМ FROSTY WEATHER : №. M. Hopkins.— 1111 OE IS TR IE, 
r. 30 „„ „% „„ „ to 66923955 „„ ES 


By Burton, SMITH, & Co, 


he pipe has a swelling, which serves as an expan- 
Camberwell.—57 and 59, Hollington-st., u.t. 66 


sion chamber ; at the bottom of the chamber of a 


horizontal pipe is a cross-rib, which directs the үйө ШЕ AEN NNMERO CURE 
expanding ice into the chamber, and thereby dissi- | Battersea.—2, 4, and 6, Tritton-st., u.t. 66 yrs., 
gr. 5525 JJ ˙ͤBn 


Pates the pressure within the pipe; in the case of a 


vertical straight pipe the rib is arranged so as to 
turn the ice into a side chamber, and for a vertical 
bent pipe the chamber is formed in alignment with 


Architectural Assoctation.— Messrs. J. D. Crace and 
Gerald Moira on“ Colour Decoration.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution. The Right Hon. Lord Kelvin on 
“ Nineteenth Century Clouds over the Dynamical Theory 


Architectural Association,—Sixth spring visit, to St. 


Royal fmstitution. — Professor Stanley Lane-Poole, 
M. A., on Egypt in the Middle Ages.” I. 3 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Soctety.—Visit to the Church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Delamere-terrace, Paddington, at 


3-30 p.m. Ex 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters. — Visit to 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley’s, Westminster Bridge-road, 


and Provincial Builders’ Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation.—Quarterly meeting, at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon-street, E.C. Mr. Morgan will read a paper on 
the Formation of an Insurance Fund." 7.30 p. Ti. 
Northern Architectural Association. — Visit to the 


Royal Archeologica? Institute of Great Britain and 
/»eland.— (1) Kev. J. G. Marshall on Lullington Church, 
Somerset. (2) Mr. J. R. Mortimer on Embankment 


Society of Arts.—Miss Halsey on “ Some Unfamiliar 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works! Institution. 


Association. — Annual 
Business Meeting and President’s Valedictory Address. 


¢.—General meeting to be held at 


Carpenters’ Най, London Wall (Lectures on Car 
pentry and Joimery).—Professor T. Hudson Beare on 
Strength of Timber and How to Test It.“ 7.30 p. in. 

Civi] and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.— Professor 
К. H. Smith on“ Valve Gears and Valve Diagrams." 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Meeting at the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
If the discussion on Professor Forbes’ paper, read on 
April 26, is concluded, the following paper will be read: 
“ The Calculations of Distributing Systems of Electric 
Traction under British Conditions " by Mr. H. M. Sayers. 


Royal Institution.—Professor T. E. Thorpe on 


Glasgow Architectural C raftsmen's Society. — Business 


Roya. nstitwtion.—Professor Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. Visit to Both - 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHRPHARD. 
City-road.—9 to 14, Pickard-st., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 
507. 108., r. 2347 £1 772 


67, 68, бо, 79, and Зо, Moreland-«t., u.t. 28 yrs., 
. r. 414. 105., r. 1917. ....... dde id dus 1,470 

Finspury-pk. —38, Lorne-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g. r. 72., 

есі АЗҒЫН 8? —— ees tees 4:0 
By Davip J. CHATTELL (at Chislehurst). 
Chislehurst, Kent.—Green-lane, 15 plots of build- 
ANG E sues ordre toons PAR T обт 
Ну Wyatt & Son (at Chichester). 

Chichester, Sussex. —72 to 76, St. Pancras, f. .... yo 
148 and 149, St. Pancras, f ...... ET xe disti 6; 
141 to 144, Whyke-rd., Ғ...................... 415 
St. Martin's-st., St. Martin's Hall, and house 

adjoining, fn. ERG RR eaae we 510 
New Fishbourne, freehold house and shop .... 105 
Aldingbourne, Sussex. — Five freehold cottages .. 450 
April 20.—By HAMPTON & Sons. 
Brentwood, Essex.— Warley Villa and т acre, f. 2, 400 
By G. A. WILKINSON & Son. 
Bermondsey.—41, Ѕра-га., u. t. 274 yrs., g. r. 5l.. 
dd SR o aede tate . 640 
43, Spa-rd. and 2, Neckinger, u.t. 274 yrs., g.r. қ 
55 


77 ³W ER 9 5 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freebold 
ound-rent; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 

improved ground-rent ; g.r. for und-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. tor freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum : yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for yard. 


em — 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
£ sd. £ s.d. 
White Sea: first yellow deals. 18 о о 23 о o 
Second do. 6 „% %% % %, % % % 68 ег ^9 16 10 о 18 о о 
Third до....................... 1310 0 14 10 о 
ens, 408., 303., and 15s. less res- 
pectively. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals... . 15 10 о 18 o o 
Second до. ................... 13 O O 14 О O 
Battens, 30s. and sos. respec. 
tively. 

Petersburg, white deals ma... 12 10 о 15 o o 
NL philo а dui sl 10 о о 11 IO о 
gn, wbite ecoceoceccececeosa IO IO О 11 10 О 
Swedish mixed yellow deals e». 16 о о 21 ОО 
» Third do. ....:ш-.2 14 о о 17 о о 
23 Fourth do. ess. 13 О О 14 ОО 
22 Fifth do. e. 1200 13 о о 
306., 906., and тов. 

respectively, 


Whitewood, 10 to so per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 11 10 о 12 o o 


Banai, ros. and ss. less respec- 
tively. 
Whitewood, $ to ro per cent. less. 
Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 оо 860 
Third do. — 2 22 вав 7 10 0 8 о о 
Fourth do. * —— эө өө өзе эе э هه مه‎ os 7 5 o 7 10 o 
Whitewood, ros. less. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
40 ft. 3 ini. .: OIS O 1 $0 
ееегеееоегеоеееогеоеееоеевге О 12 0 1 0 о 
St. Lawrence &c. 
РЕН ADS dii 
1st, Bright an ; sizes a1 оо 28 о о 
" " nc 14 100 2200 
snd "n regular sizes 16 10 о 19 о о 
Ра " oddments.. 11 о о 1510 o 
grd " 516 10 10 0 11 10 o 
n " dments.. 9 о о 10 о о 
4th ñ кое 2:19 о 10 10 о 
i ents .. 10 Q 10 о 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. ? 
First, regular sies Ir о о 13 10 0 
Second [T] mo as (9 6.0 6.000 өз IO о о IO JO 0 
Third " то — 2 ве 915 о т о о 
Fourth ТІ Oe еееевевоеево 9 5 9 9 15 о 
Oddments and battens at zos., 106., 
78. 6d., and Eur less res ively. 
New Brunswick Spruce deals, &c. 9 15 о п o o 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 9 5 о 915 о 
United States pitch píne planks and 
boards ...................... II IJ 0 16 о o 
Per square 
13 by 64 and 7 in. rst yellow .... її о 16 о 
, , ап TEE ES 10 6 13 0 
1 by бі and у In. rst مهمه وو‎ 10 о i о 
” M" » white ее as 9 o 10 О 
” М and yellow “гс. 9 о II О 
70 n — o» White .... 8 o 9 o 
й by 6} & 7 in. 1st & and yellow 7 9 9 o 
» " n white 7 6 8 6 
$ by 61 and 7 in. rst yellow and 
Mog (grooved, tongued, and 
4%..0%.ше ее еееезеее 8 6 
3 by 6$ and 7 in. and yellow and : 
white (ditto)................ 7 6 8 6 
by 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
white (ditto).............- ., 6 6 7 6 
§ by 6} and 7 in. and yellow and 
white (ditto)................ 6 o 7 о 
Narrower widths at то per cent. less, 
3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than 
an . 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 
load 
Best middling Lo 315 о 400 
Good middling and Second. 350 3 10 o 
Common middling.............. 3 оо 3 5 О 
сэ Чегвшей................„. зоо 3 50 
wedish and Norwe Ваке... 21 
Baltic Oak Timber - Ec P 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 4 o о 5 10 о 
S 22244 «c 3 5 0 4 o 0 
Quebec Timber per 
Yellow Pine 5 о o 610 о 
a ош оо * 9 оо «аа mo مہ‎ mé m? مہ مہ‎ аз om 4 10 о 6 зо о 
Elm — ee aona со со те оо а аз эз 4 о о 4 5 9 
: 9-9 مه‎ эз کت‎ ao os os me مہ دہ‎ P өзе om 3 5 0 оо 
Виево Шо sd 3 15 о Н о о 


* The prices named аге for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 

| [See also page 431. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


| 

Е COMPETITIONS. 
ا‎ DUC NR бы ыға II Oe 262. | ee ыл _ | 
| N tw Designs to 
| ature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. be delivered 
r EFUBLBOR. ............................... sl 955-1505 TOL ace рылымы айдыны E e s No date | 
Se ee ee ee SS ee Sa — — — — ы CEU тасы ана ас Eus | 


| | ` CONTRACTS. 


— MM M —€— n ——  ————  - 


Nature ot Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


Ф 

шоп эсс .2..%з»-» Romford R.D.C.. 06000 006 080 ... G. Lapwood, 19, North- street, Romford „„ 66 овое оа зво %õ,fEñ— ТИДЫ April 30 
Paving AV. ut 2j 8 Mountain Ash (diam. ) U.D. C|. Mansergh, Engineer, 5, Victoria-atreet, S. W. . . . . .... May 1 
St gg 118 cur ————————— Braintree (Essex) U. D. C. .. | Н. H. Nankivell, Surveyor, Vestry Hall . .... — do. 
E Lan ewer Works S Govan (N. B.) Commissioners ......| F. G. Holmes, Civil Engineer, Hillock House, Goran . sosete. do. 
om r S ae North Shields ...... e Tynemouth Gas Company ....... .....| W. Hardie, Engineer, Gasworks, North Shields......................- do. 

zi Асы! * рі eton-road, Bristol ................................ Great Western Railway Company G. K. Mills, Paddington Statlon, W. өө do. | 
де r сы? upply Works (Contract No. 11). ee ........| Southampton Corporation............| Kincaid & Co., Engineers, 29, Great George- street, 8. W. do. 
Addit Hen. ac... .....| Barnsley Town Council .............. | J. H. Taylor, Civil Engineer, "Barnsley € 1 do. 
ae по о | arm House, near ar Modbury, Devon . дайы ru Mr. Rogers, East Leigh Farm, Mod bur... . 88 7 — do. 

G бы MM TOO ..........................ӛ........... ә...) Могесатђе School Board ............| J. B. Newton, Architect, Euston-road, Morem е —— is do. 
MM | ums erra .......| Poole Gas Сотрапу .....................| W. Davis, Engineer, Gasworks, Poole . (“ dO 
Cot r Wie .4..в..шеш. „%% „ „„ „ „ „% „ „%%% „ „ „ „„ „% „ „6 6 6 6 60 Amble UD aie este NM W. Gibson, Surveyor, 31, Queen-atreet, Amble n HH do. 

F tage, vin -....!!в:6%... 98%%0608%64060%06600%..»ө 4...4.%» ое. оов. оове E. Grove, Architect. Littleworth-street, Evesham . Seances do. | 
"Sewerage Wien С . . ee eee eee . . . .. Board Of Works (Ireland) ...........| W. Dobbs, Eetate Offices, Castlecomer .. — € do. | 
s W ян . ...... ...... ..... .. . Lathona and Burscongh U. D. C. . J. T. Wood, Engineer, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool 9 ivii eee 2100: 
yum e 7858 e eee... Litherland (Lanes. ) U. D. C. .........| W. B. Garton, surveyor, 95, Sefton-road, Litherland . . .... May 2 | 

А пош to rammar School, “Mirfield... . "m PRENDE J. L. Fox, Architect, Dewsbury TAS — do. 
tores, rimethorpe %%% %%% %%% „ „ „% eee %%% о Sheffield Gas Company 9092009990902 J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield .. eee do. | 
Schools (€ РРР eessessosseessessoesessesese.] Ramsey School Board .................. J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester . do. 
Gas Engines, &c. .. — саноа ee Ludlow Town Council..................| Pollard & Tingle, Engra., 31, Old Queen-st., Westminster, S. W... do. 
8 Canton. Market co ано W. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff .......... н до. 
wer, c кенен Lanchester R.D.C. ........... W. H. Ritson, Council Offices... „ do. | 
Public Hall, Waldo on ihe Nace —— EC A. Migotti, Architect, 162, Brecknock-road, ‘London, N — ; do. 
ving Works . q „ зз: Trowbridge U.D. 6. 4606022205200: F. E. G: Bradshaw, Surve or, Town Hall . . . . . . . . . do. | 
1 Lg Sewage Works, Dukinfleld . . .. Lees | Newton, Son, & Bayley ngineers, 17, Cooper-street, Manchester) do. 
xo nan died V Hampstead Vestry . Sordi eee. Surveyor, Vestry Hall, "Him tead, N. W.. e ш?) 3 
g the nn, Ashton Gate, ‘hear Bristol .. .| Messra. Hall & Sons ........... ...... E. W. Barnes, Architect, Guildhall Chambers, Bristol ..........-.... 0. 
Rebullding the Lord Nelson Брза, Darlington . ins Messrs. ROPE a Sonn, Limited... G. G. Hoskins, Architect, Darlington... өз... do. 
Reconstruction of Canal Bridge... . . .. . . . ... West Bridgford (Notts.) U. D.C. W. Pare, Civil Engineer, George-road, West Bridgford .. do. 
Four Puriflers, &c., at GasWOFks ...... аео. Smethwick Tewn Council .......... . W. J. Sturges, Gas Offices, Town Hall ..................... ЕКЕН do. 
House, Churwell, Yorks. ............ C Mrs. G. 8. Tetleyvyvd . . Buttery & Bird, Architects, Queen - street. а КРАНА do. 
„Business Premises, Bristol ........... OT MET PET Mr. E. Everard ........................... H. Williams, Architect, 24, Clare-street, Beate —€——Á do. 
Ambulance House .............................. eee. . . . | Bromley& Beckenham Jt. Hosp. Bd.] See Advertisement... ............ ........... . e шу) 4 
Granite Road Metal (1,250 —.—.—..—.—. .] Ashford U. P. C. . . . . . .. ... We Terrill, Surveyor, North-street, Ashford . 0. 
Sees ak дедым: Dews е — — 4. Мг. Н. Squlres . sso. C. H. Marriott & Sons, Architects, West Park- street, Dewsbury do. 
at Workhouse ....... | Abergavenny Union Guardians . W. Н. P. Scanlon, Towa Hall, Abergavenny . —— do. 
Additions to Aspley Brewery, Huddersfield .............. | Messrs. Bentley’s, Limited .........| J. Berry, Architect, 9, Quen ‘street, Hudderafeld . Қ. . % do 
„House. Murthly (N. B.) Asylum. . . .. E: District Lunacy Board ............... D. Smart, Architect, Perth... ЕНТЕКЛЕ eee] СОКУ 
Additions and Alterations ouma Hotel, Leeds . — А. Fenwick ................... . . Вее Advertisement. . . . . . . БЕРЕКЕСІ Mp mA 5 
Additions to Schools, Sudbury .... pM o ПОЕ W. M. Fawcett, Architect, Cambridge . .. . ...... 
mney Bron ew. street. ...... . ... | Middlesbrough Corporation ......... Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings . .. .. . . .. до. | 
Alterations to Premises, Morpeth. —Ó (— ——— P ns n Indus. Co-op. Soc., Ltd.] J. Magin, Newgate Street, Morpeth ................-... «н do. 
Sessional Court, &c., Wallsend ........................ iii No berland County Council| J. Cresswell, County Architect, Newcastle ... ya Ncc oae opa cid do. 
Rebuilding Business ries , Parliament at. Kil enny кием ў J. Е. Reade, Civil Engineer, Juhn-street, Kilkenny ............... do. 
Twenty-two Houses. i Keighl ———[——— eet —e4 . . . Barber & Company, Architects, Craven Bank-chambers, Kilkenny do. 
Chapel, Clydach, Wales a БАЗ eee Tr КРЕ W. W. Williams, Architect, 63, Wind-street, Swansea ......... ... do. | 
Additions to the Anchor Inn, Buc le, B. ...............| Mr. W. Mather J. Perry, Architect, Buckle .. . . crue do. 
Club House, King Cross, Halifax ........ . . e .] Working Men's Club & Institute. Walsh & N icholas, Archt. Lancs. & Yorks. Bank- chmbrs., Halifax May 7 
Two Houses, Harrow ...... . . e РРА Тру Land Company, Limited............... V. Marsh, Civil Engineer, Hindes-road, Harrow ................... 0. 
Sewerage Works .......... mcs ске . . ...... ..] Armagh U. D. C. ... ... . . . J. F. Peddie, C. E., 36, Scottish Provident Banatnen, Belfast ae. do. 
Light Railways ........ fies —9——[o' . 5 .. . . . ....| Barking U. D. C.. . .....| G. Barker, Еп neer, 1, Victoria-street, 3. MAS —QM€ do. 
Cemetery Works, Clinc ea РЕ siii өзө» ......| Bexhtll U. D. C. .. .. . .. . . . .. G. Ball, Civil ngíneer, Town Hall . . . .. . ..... .. do. 
Storage Tank at Sewage Farm, Sad nd ————g—9 Harrow U. D. C. me E. Lines, Engineer. HIgh. street, Harrow . . .. M 760; 
Paving od (оска ВТОРИТЕ —M eee . e. . . c. | Camberwell Vestry ” Ба EE Engineer, Vestry Hall, Camberwell... КОЕТ ЫТ do. 
па о sabes ————Á—— € ...| Lewisham Board of Works ........ Surveyors Department, Town Hall, Catford, I е v бегі 8 
Foundation Wor alvey Sekine 8 раа ee € Slough V. PD. O. —— 9 . . . . W. W. Cooper, Surveyor, 1, Mackenzle-street, Slough... €: 0. 
num Cottages, Miles Platting .......................... — Manchester Corporation . чу Surveyor, Town Hall . .... .. .. . . . .... A AE do. 
lallway, W ЕМВ FV Barking School ага.................. C. J. Dawson, Architect, Barking... 9$«00«00600*960900000090900909*04454090500999208* до, 
Light Railway, Wic ... . ...... . Highland Railway кошраау» тате W. Roberts, Engineer, Inverness . . .. een . 
„Making - up Roaas . . . .. .. . . . . . . . . . . rennen Tottenham U. D.C. . . . Р. E. Murphy, 712, Ві ad, h do, 
Municipal Offices, "Ba a rphy, 7 gh-ro: Tottenham . . cause: 
Additions to un 2 р kirk. ы рой 4b eee. Rawtenstall Corporation . eere | А. W. Lawson, Civil Engineer, Municipal Office.................... sane. May 9 
fSurveyor's мие п > 7 55 l des Lancashire R.D.C................| €. Law-Green, Civil Engineer, 50, Hampton road, gouthport teat: 0. 
‚и n arket-street .......... esses] Bingley U. D. C. a. CC х e oe OF Market-street, i Wen i нө T “ e| Mar n | 
„666 760 e80n90nen900049090240909000860900000099990, "TT IST DET ann on reat eo e street, M m nster f: a 
Additions to поо, —— * Bettws-y-Cwyn (Salop) School Bd.] R. Parry, Architect, Lydbury North . dide —— do. 
Lecture Hall, Saintfleld, co. Down, Ireland... . . ЖО Tone UTA . . . .. H. Hobart, Architect, Dromore, co. Down . a do. 
*Storage Reservoir ЕТТЕГІ — acess o" кошт сирова: — Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Коло AME J ER o do. | 
"Workhouse Id, Paving, dio —— CC N 1 o V 2. Зертеу; Architeot, Market Plac, omiey fis SUE E hohen nie ear | 
we „ D ы бы» 6551654 ngineer, uncil'8 ces uthw ane te 
*Alterations and A ditions at p Royal Mint ККУС n 35 сте of Works Westcott, Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S W AT d 
*Hanatorium .......... езе .... . .. . . e . га y. R 1655 e . ..] W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Margaret's- street, Canterbury... do. | 
Stoneware eae ir ——— b nne ОЎ 1. n on K. D. C. eS J. Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27, ш st. „Westminster do. 
Bandstand aad T n ————Á— ОГ Е уар пше D. G. eee see TAS. Jepson, Surveyor, Tiviot Dale, Stockport... 24 do. 
Wooa Far! Paving or ——— senos . Paddington бі . .. . . . . . . . .] Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow- road, N m * ws | 
Wood ГИАОСАЗ.....»:????? 666ꝙBſ. „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „60 ...... ео %%% „„ „„ „„ „ 5 4 ч 
ооа корш E: e 9 РЕИНА 8 ы ane . . . . .. . . . . А. F. Scott, Surveyor, Church- өсегі: Crom err do. 
"Granite . . . . . . . . . . . . . к. f Dn F Nowell Parr, Clifden House, Boston- road, Brentford ............ 251 15 
„Wood Paving.....--- о" —ͤ—ͤ— . —j 0. . езе ее же. MEDIE E CDU e . .. . . . Surveyor, Town Hall, Old- street, E. C0. 1 0. 
‘Electricity Genera aa arboré өөн ————⁊—.ͤ—ͤ . 51 Bes Scoop Bone ute Surveyor, Council's Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon do. 
Schools, S : 3; БИ Td г Do ..........| Martin & Martin, Architects, 106, Colemore-row, Birmingham do. 
"Workmen's Dw үз і piis өө өөө —.—.——õ.— eee at De 1 a 8 Nowell Parr, Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford — M do. 
‘Painting. Cienan m Те F since — cuis a ов ee Newinan & Newman, 31, Tooley- street, S. E. . ES. Y 
Street EAE ee —— No En Cr ie —À —j—— ʒt— 9 Л of Works, City Chambers, GMS ZOW . . .... ..... .. o. | 
Sewerage Y 3% 8 СА 5 КЕТ 2 
«саның, Repair, and Painting Of Schools o. 2" West Ham School Board...... . . | W. Jacques, 2, Fen- COE. 10 Т stree NR a 
Sew n n TT ле ino VVA ехе | Ge Н. Ww ild, Surveyor, Littleborough .. ———— —— PE No date 
Villa, Colinton, - ЖҮРЕ e Т erse] E. С, Н. Maidman, Architect, 13, South Charlotte-st., Edinburgh do. 
pusiness promier Еа 5 —(j з FVV G. and T. Steaue. Architects, 29. "Little Park- street, Coventry TOR do, 
Cip Оой Мары Re „„ анада | Bromet & Thorman, Architects еа кы T a eii de 
hapel, Opensnav, ran. road. Strood Û Wr H. L Damser on, ennings, Archt., 34 ctoria-b! chester 0. 
Sine Houses, сосове гозо, «пева —j—— —U) | Мг. H. L. Dampier SA e M Banks, Architect, 6, Theobald-square, Etch „ do. 
Houses. Chapeltown Ki Е 655844 4555% J. Trip tt, Hi h Green House, Chapel 
Two rsgill, near Carlisle . ...... ...... . .. T g se, Chapeltown . . . ... . . .. ... do. 
Chapel, Heathe Бы Oliver Dodgsliun, Architects, Carlisle .......... sive. 20: 


[See also nert page. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


— mm — — — — —. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. руіне 
шиш pig T O Es ош 1 ошен 230. per annum ПОТЕН ТЕ Мау 7 
rough Engineer and Surveyor ........................ TM msby Town Council .............. 4004. per annum, increasi ee ee | 
General Engineering Draughtsman ..................... .... Salford Corporation.... e ' ке be son j ee й 
*Clerk of W Orks 5 Lydney R. D. Ce... . . N Mar 9 
Architectural Assistant FFC Plumstead Vestry....................... „ No date 


These marked with on asterisk (*) are adrertised in this Number. Competitions, p. tv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. xil. dé xxiv. Public Appointments, pp. xxi. & miv. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. B. J. B. -V. W. L. (Amounts should have been 
stated). 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
VARNISHES, &c. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


6 s.d. 2 s.d. 
per gallon. 


ын з . e e 3 is ó 4 2 5 pne pac Copa! Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 o NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
Wainscot 1 8 cubic ft. — st Elastic Copal Varnish for outside wok I o o | : ”. : 
Crown . & Dutch) Y inal 3 15 ° 417 6 Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 o Аар paver read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
Brack .............. nomi { зоо 4 o o | Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ........ ото о 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— Best Lum Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside We cannot unasrtake to return rejected communi- 
ers d. ES vs о 6 10 о WO I еее еее еее е :2445444....... O IO о Ы 
Riga and T E М 10 Ж $ 10 о Е іре a e m o 16 o т ог commun cations (еу mere news ieni 
Norway Po ft. N o est pal Varnish for inside work ...... 1 o о | which have been duplicated for other journals are 
Oak Se ee үр; full size pipe idi sU pes ids Carnage Мез н for inside work.... о:6 of DESIRED. " ; 
, Crown "DE .290 о о 330 оо xtra Pale Paper Varnish sss. O 12 о We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
Best Japan Gold Size ........................ s esses 
„62 2 „6 „ “шеше % I о с 200 о о ра . "озо »еое эе сеа ее "TES о IO о 1 addr 
p 3 x xr mede 16 о о 175 ОО Bee b чалы ..... ПЕНА o 16 o uS о ib t t it articl . 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal). . ? оо go о о Oak and Mahogany SM 8 o 8 o em SPA LC IRSE а са o ele 6 he ^ е 15 
United States, Pipe ............ 37 10 о 45 о о Brunswick Black ............... ...... cence o 8 o 5004 е approval of the article, when written, 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double Berlin Black 0. o 15 6 | БУ the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
егі ы еее г... 222399 Base baer and i pgg UTS e90 2 333 5 ділді 3 
Indian e іш о 16 10 о гепсп and brush Fonsn ............ .. 0 
ner eee e e . e а 
ab foot i matters shou to Н 
Бабол cago avenge : f 22j вое 3 
i 46-22...) а 0 0 о о matters sho to 
Tabasco, do. ........... бағыш 2024 о о ó vod ылы» aires m sot to the Editor. f 
Mexican, do 004 о о 4 чүк spem a 3o o per thousand alongside, in river. 
Panama, do. .................. оо оо ugh Stocks a 
ОП бо. TT o о : o o H Бопе Bright 28 о т ” И] LL TENDERS 
Cuba, e eee %% „ „„ % %»„„%%»7“6G⸗1 е 9 о о o о 8 . е 
St. i do 0085 о o 7j сс аак Stocks.. 58 o „, » ” ” те : à ? í 
Do. Cur to prime) .... o o 9 o r 3 |$ ippers ........ 42 0 „ 55 i » (Communications for insertion under this beading 
Walnut, American Sites. озо 050 n neque 29 © „, » at railway depét. | should be addressed to The Editor, and must reach us 
Do. do. (planks and boards) .... оао 076 ЕЕ М ais z^ 34 0 „ 5 "i fid not later than го a.m. оя Thursdays. N. B. We cannot 
Italian, per foot superficial...... ооз о o 7} t dci m Red 71 6 ,, " "n ” publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
lack Sea, per ton 600 I о о Best Blue Pressed or tbe building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
Satin W Staffordshire .. 86 o ,, i i ii ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
alnat J per foot cube.. оло о т б А теп CODO : 
5 (p and boards) ото о 3 o | Best Stourbridge is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 5 4 84 о, ” T » 6100, VN in some exceptional cases and for special 
foot cube .................... O 19 О # О reasons. 
itewood : { : Stretchers...... 260 o ; 5% 
= 8 ن‎ о4 о т 9 Headers — 22525 4 d к : * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
boards). . o s uoins an uii- 
шө n "on "ET з 942 Double Haden 390 о С " E AMMANFORD.—For the erection of а chapel, Cape 
: u .. 320 0 ; „= , 
n а „„ pi с 4 : с å S Best Dip Salt " P " Hendre. Mr. J. W. Jones, architect, Gwily "Но use 
iem se ........... (pank) озо о 2 3 Glazed Stretchers Llandilo :— 
each, fresh Obs paia ii 240 O „ " n " ишу Шише asuna 9 Da ы ЕЯ 61,417 o 
%S 0 o о о : wn omas avid mas .. 1,397 0 
Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair . 0 5 о о 4 о nose .......... 380 о „ 9 „ ” John .....-.., 1,500 О John H. Vaughan, 2 
Degame par. о B © оло o | Double Headers.. 280 о per thousand at railway дерді. | John Howells.... 1,588 o|  Pantyffynnon* 1,360 o 
Seconds wis Daves 560 о | Georg Vau ha 380 
А : -— l о e Vaughan 1,280 о 
Whiteand Dipped i 
Salt Glazed .... 40 о per thousand less than best. - 
Inon—Pig, in Scotland лн ір ді ee mor „VVV 7 6 ake ) жануын BARNSLEY.—For the erection of workmen’s institute, 
топове 1 Л 1. 
Be Webb, in ТЕК аа о рау о | Вен Рош Селим рос м орап н e Hoyland, near Barney ны 
Do. 0. at works in Wales...... 8100 9 о о Мотк.--Тһе cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary л | 
Со Staffordshire, in London. ... 9 15 0 11 15 9 charge for sacks. Bricklaying, ee. 
rep alot ра cake and ingot .. fo o o йт © O | Grey Stone Lime ......... 125. od. per yard, delivered, A. Hemingway, Hoyland Common, 
Sheets F p 5 go о 0 Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. near Barnsley ............ e 908 17 о 
Chili bers . : ; 
8 а ias ME mea 
8 E 
S хав ТОЙ ö 4 tOO 16 18 0 ооо s. d. 5 iau ea D E VN 525 13 8 
Com. e 17 6 3 0 O O | Ancaster in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld, rly. depot Slating and Plastering. 
Sheet, English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft Bath 1 7 ' . 
and upwards ................ 1816 3 ооо "n КИВ 6 " ” M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley...... 194 10 e 
Pipe rr 2 2062 6 6 ^o T ..2... 1 6 3 о о O G 1 shill " d "n 99 . . 
Zinc—English sheet ..........ton © 10 0 о о о Brown Portland in blocks : {5 Ы | | Painting, бес. 
Montagne .............. 2810 о о о о | Parley Dale с 21% W. Н. Rawlin, Hoyland Nether, near 
Spelter. ПР РРР 22 10 о 2212 6 | Red bill, 2 5 ^ x ВагпзЇеу.......................... 86 9 o 
Тін- Straits в...шдеешө е „ 137 о 0 ооо Реа Mansfield » 2 4} و‎ SUUS 
ge 1 PE P 138 10 О 139 O O | Hard York . „ 2 10 20” i 41,715 9 8 
nglish Ingots ................ 141 о о 142 о © | Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
Date e 1 ooo ооо landings, to sizes s. d. 
ОЙ 9 0 о о 9 (under 40 ft. sup.) 27 per ft. super. CRUMLIN (Mon. For additions to schools for the 
6 in. Rubbed Ditt 9 at rly. depót. мушуна chool Board. с Mr. E L. Roberts, 
y in. Ru itto.. 21 ” А architect rcarn. uantities е architect :— 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. „ „ зіп, замо both sides ' C. F. Morgan, Newbridge”. UBI Lie 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 й T 
15 02. thirds ..... “444.....««.. 21d. per'ft. delivered. » ” з 1D. self-faced Ditto o 9 n 9 
КУ; аты асылына саса ыы at " ” VV: For ape ت‎ of a minister s 
. thirds ............ куё,» 30% , residence, High- street, Solva. r. D. E Th , archi- 
5 ” fourths $a EE S RM іне 22d. а SLATES. tect, Haverfordwest. таз атыш 
А oz pua nn 45 » Т in. in. C s.d. Wm. Morgan, Penycwm, R.S.O. (Pem.)* .. £395 
Jaor this „уулуу луы... sd. 5 5 золе best Hus Bangor: dr S o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
99 fourths “....шв!шфөб б» . [T] % » t seconds n ao 15 а d » 
Fluted sheet, 15 2 x d ч 16X 8 best blue Рог 6 26 " " HINDHEAD (Surrey). — For the works required in the 
” FFC d. 5 i3 то х то best blue Portma- alterations and additions to Blen-Cathra, Hindhead, 
кр doe 5 A с " - Surrey, for the Rev. ui Richmond. Messrs. Newman & 
1 » Т „ Т ewman, architects and surveyors, 31, Tooley-street, 5.Е. 
20 * 10 best Eureka un- Quantities b Messrs. Selby & баш ictoria. 
OILS, &c. s fading green. . 1: А 6 " " e ciue еі unders, 39, Victoria 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, perton.. 26 10 о о o o |, n E ? ini 
і v 20X10 Permanent green School. Chapel. Ding Total 
Т in per gal. o 2 о о о 4 pel. Hall. otal. 
Boiled „, in pipes, per ton. 28 10 о © o o 6X в апа Sedan айын т 22 6 & os Balaam Bros. ...... 47,909 .. £683 .. £625 .. 49,217 
TAA e? р in drums, per gal. о ; 5 ооо n "> 75 d Samuel Page Haus 6,699 .. 719 .. 584 .. 8,002 
AR S oe barrel X ооо . Ф unt ........ 6,409 .. 585 ya 610 "S 7,604 
азы I OO О О 0 pman & Lowry.. 6,056 .. 583 .. а 79; 
Tapes, bert paromi. 2 2 o о о о иы: Botterll & Sons VVV 
in .... ооо е Wi ——u—y— we , .. .. .. 9 
Genuine Ground English’ White 227 Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. дерді )) ае OES 
Lead ....... TT e. 2810 0 ООО ip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. ” » Farnham} ........ 5,345 -. 479 .. 450 .. 6,265 
Red Lead ее; 22 оо о o o | Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per , % „ . Hutchinson ........ 5,310. 406 .. 456 .. 6,261 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... e 80 ө о ө Hip and valley tiles. 4 о per doz. уз. ‚з 1 Amended tender accepted, 6,258/. 8s. 9d. 
CE 2150 NEXT pagc. 
[See al t pag 
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LANCASTER. — For the erection of bakery and 
laundry at the workhouse. Mr. ). Parkinson, architect :— 


Masonry.—H. W. Stoneham £41,688 16 6 
Joinery. — E. Thompson 491 8 6 
Slating.—T. & J. Till. 328 3 0 
Plumbing.—Whittle & Wilcock* .. 295 о o 
Painting.—]. Taylor 59 8 9 
Ovens.—A. Cornthwaite*.......... 140 о о 


All of Lancaster.) 


LIMPSFIELD.—For infants’ home at Limpsfeld, for 
the Church Missionary Society. Mr. John Norton, archi- 
tect. antities by Mr. S. J. Thacker. :— 

Alfred Bush... . .. £6,298 | Thos. Воусе........ £6,081 
Perry & Co, ........ 6,141 [Lawrance & Sons“. 5,985 


LLANDONNA (WALES) --For the construction of 
sea - wall, flood gates, &c., Wern, Red Wharf Bay. Mr. 
h Owen, architect, Menai Bridge. 

: Baker .. £2,978 15 o | Parry, Menai 
ohnGriffith.. 2,500 o 21 


Bridge* .... 61,457 о o 
ones Bros. .. 


1,469 о o 


LONDON.— For erecting stables and van · ahed build- 


Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, 31, Tooley- street. 
G. Parker q . . 1, 778 
Wells & Son“ IT s 1,565 


Storage Company, Limited, at Millwall Mr. Alfred 


Roberts, architect, 18, Nelson-street, Greenwich, S. E. :— 
Bulled & Co......... 01,075 Jerrard & Sons ...... £789 
W. Mills............ 919 | T. D. Len- 745 
Watts, Johnston, & H. Groves 739 
o 793 | W. Martin“ 712 


LONDON.~—For the erection of shop premises and 
stabling at Ilford, E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert 
Riches, architects, Bromley-by-Bow, E., and 3, Crooked- 
Jane, VVV E.C. :— 

Todd & Co. ... & H. Cocks .... £3,560 


..... $3586 
‘Osborn & Sons...... 3.569 | Sheffield Bros.* .... 3,393 
Dearing & Son...... 3,565 


LONDON.- For the construction of an underground 
convenience, Gibb's Green, Fulbam, for the Fulham 
Vestry. Mr. C. Botterill, C.E., Town Hall, Walham 


Green :— . : 
Newellite. Glazed bricks. 

Geo. Jennings, Lambeth .. £2,250 .. £2,250 

W. Pearce, Thornton Heath 1,950 .. 2,000 

Finch & Co, Lambeth .... 1,938 .. 2,058 

Doulton & Co., Lambeth .. 1,932 . 2,070 


LONDON. For the erection of branch premises for 

the London and Provincial Bank. Mr. Alfred Roberts, 
architect, 18, Nelson-street, Greenwich, S. E. :— 
E. Proctor ........ £3,740 | G. F. Havell ...... $3,150 
J. & A. Oldman .. . . 3,525 | S. J. Jerrard & Sons 3,087 
С. Simmonds & Sons 3,520 | Н. Groves* ........ 3,020 
W. Mills .......... 3,3951 


MARYPORT. — For alterations, &c., to “ Golden Lion“ 
botel, for Sir Geo. Hodgson & Co., Limited (Carlisle Old 
Brewery). Mr. H. Higginson, architect, Carlisle. Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 

Thomas Mandle, South Quay, Maryport*.. £1,4so 16 


C. B. N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
18, 16, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
Nos. 7,9, 9 10 D EDEN, end 20, BAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, Е.С. 
KINDS OF WOODS IN BVERY 


P ALL 
DRY, AND FIT FOR IM MEDIATE USE. 
Tele. Address: ° 1 Londen." 


THE BUILDER. [APRIL 28, 1900. 


MENAI BRIDGE (N. Wales).— For the erection of 
schools and residence, Llanrhyddlad, Anglesey. Mr. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


h Owen, architect, Menai Bridge :— 4 
Je Oaa E Wan Priichasd. ol s FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
J. & R. Evans.... 1,575 о | Hugh Williams, BATH STONE, 
Llanrhyddlad* 1,39 of FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.- For the erection of Ayresome 
Schools, accommodation 1,270 children, with caretaker's 
house, forthe School Board. Mr J. Mitchell Bottomley, 
architect, 28, Albert-road, Middlesbrough :— 
Leeder & Son 618,253 1 1| М. Pounder £15,721 15 4 
S. Coates... 16,918 8 1 G. Scales.... 15,694 o o 
Executors J. allison Bros., 

1 Wil .. 16,264 o o| Middlesbro' *, 14,724 о O 

. A. King 15,993 3 7 


HAM HILL STONES. 
DOULTING STONE. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sea 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 

Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


ROYDON.—For detached residence, to be erected for 
Mr. F. Bull, at Roydon, Essex. Mr. F. Child, surveyor, 
65 and 66, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 


Extra for Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Fred. Britton £1,800 о o ron Ta te Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Of се, 2 
Wells & Sons .... 1,092 о б 80 о о Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
Ekins & Co....... 1,050 о о 140 о 0 damp courses, railway arches, : floors, 
Glassock & Son .. 1,008 o o not given flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
F. Hitch ........ 549 о 0 110 IO O tun-rooms, and terraces, te 


оше» | 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADvT. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lid, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 


execu 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. [Артт, 
ff.:!!! Sane ee EE 


SWINDON.—For the erection of a church, Redbourae- 
road. Messrs. Drew & Sons, architects, Victoria-street, 
New Swindon :— 

A. ү. Colborne £7,319 17 4 | Pydeman Bros. £1,1/00 о 
C. Wickins .. 1,249 5 oj К. J. Leighfield* 1,151 o o 
J. Williams .. 1,217 o o 


(АШ of Swindon.] 


SWINDON.—For forming roads, laying in sewers, &c., 
on the Even Swindon Estate, for Mr. ]. Morrison, J.P. 
Messrs В T Drew & Sons, surveyors, Swindon. uan- 
tities the surveyors :— PRINCES 

J. Williams, Swindon? · h: £1,655 - SON {or n 1 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
Fox 1900, price 64. post 7d. In leather 1 Post 1/1 (ADTs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
'" THE BUILDER " (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the United at 


Oca eet т DR PLANKS AND BOARDS 


Bein было куска at Sa Eos In all kinds of Hard Woods. 
"SUBSCRIBERS ie LONDON and the SUBURBS, by. Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, 1 ut. 
Ruben] өг 4a. gd. рег нет (гоа <Р can eme] Wm, MALLINSON & Co. 


bers) o quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving '' The gam je F » Morning s Post. | Offices : 186 & 138, H aokney Road, London, NE. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, Jr serere 


ASPHALTE 
SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors: 
Bpecial 
THE 
Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, ШІН MI | i 
Ready for imediata delivery to eap отоци ls. 


NORMAN CROSS |z. ome ot works, The кәсі Board tor todon, 


FIRST QUALITY 
For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 


FLET ГОК В Ң I C KS. at the Offices of the Company, 
BETHNAL GREEN "SLATE WORKS, | 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY НІШ, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. CANNON STREET, &.C. 


attention із given to the above by 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. LIVERPOOL. GLASGOW. BRISTOL. 
358 to 364, Euston-rd, N.W. 6 &8,Hatton Garden. 47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL PASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices : Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


€—————————— À— —— ——ẽ ß. . А 


— 


DETAIL : oF : COLONNADE 
IN: THE: CLOCK : COURT : ro:rtE -oF - FEET. 
KINGS : STAIRCASE. meye fee 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy. 


AKEN asa whole, 
the show of 
drawings in the 
architectural 
room this year 
is a very good 
one; it includes 
a considerable 
number of inter- 
esting drawings 

ellustrating works of a good deal of character, 

and though there are some things which 
aay be called eccentric, either in regard to 

‘drawing or design, there is hardly anything 

that can be called mere commonplace; no 

large drawings of railway hotels or houses 
in flats, the work of surveyors rather than 
architects, such as have sometimes occupied 


such a disproportionate space on the walls; 
and this is wherefore to be thankful. 

The recent introduction of models as a 
Geature in the exhibition is kept up this year 
by the presence of three models, of which 
the most important is that of an “ Inner hall 
of a Country Mansion,” by Mr. William 
Young. The model has not been very well 
put together, since the front screen of it has 
to some extent parted company with the 
rest; and this portion of the model, consisting 
ofanarcade separating the outer from the 
inner hall does net agree with the plan 
affixed, which shows circular columns, 
whereas the model shows oblong piers with 
à half-column on the inner face. The inner 
hall, which is the main subject of the 
illustration, is a square apartment with a 
dome over it, and with a semi-circular apse 
at the further side ; the large recessed arches 
to right and left of the main compartment 
are cut across by a balustraded gallery ; at 
the back of one of them is a fireplace. The 
architecture contains nothing new in detail ; 
it is an application of the ordinary materials of 
Classic architecture, but the whole would be 
a fine and palatial bit of interior, and the model 
certainly shows its effect in a more interesting 
mauner than any drawing would. At the other 
‘end of the room Mr. George Murray exhibits a 
model of a dome pendentive with a decora- 
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tive design, " St. Matthew,” for execution in 
mosaic; this is rather decoration than archi- 
tecture, but finds its right place in the 
architectural room. The painting shows a 
seated figure of St. Matthew, in dark red 
drapery, supported (as they say in heraldry) 
by an angel in drapery of a lighter red; the 
upper portion of the figures is cut out 
against a gold ground. The decorative 
design of the border is graceful and rather 
The remaining stand carries two 
One is a very 
well executed model of a cottage, which 


novel. 
models of small houses. 


we gather is made by the exhibitor, 
Mr. Lionel F. Crane; as a design 
it is rather too much a repetition of features 


which have lately become a fashion—rough- 


cast walls and sloped buttresses, and high 
red-tiled roofs ; it is like a great many other 
designs for small houses made recently, and 


neither better nor worse, only the whole 


Style strikes us as a kind of contrived 
assumption of the picturesque. The other 
model, of Rushmere Lodge, near Ipswich, 


exhibited by Mr. Charles Spooner, is a card. 


model painted, and is chiefly interesting on 
account of the plan, which shows a very 
good remodeiling and enlarging of an older 
building. 

The most important works of public archi- 
tecture illustrated are shown in the two 


[aud stately piece of architectural effect. 


. . Extra Lavge-Page Phote-Lithe. 
Extra Large-Page Ink-Photo. 


and perspective drawing, but will be found 
on another sheet in our illustrations, as we 
received the drawings separately and not in 
the frame. In the ground story the series of 
arched labels over the windows, nearly abut- 
ting on each other, have rather too crowded a 
look to our thinking; the treatment of the 
upper portion, with the columns intercepting 
the string-course over the windows, is very 
graceful, and the plain wall spaces left above 
the windows have a value in the design. 
The plan shows the fine effect of grouping 
proposed in connexion with the opposite 
facade of the Imperial Institute, with the 
circular central space with a monument, and 
a portico or arcade forming an entrance 
screen to the road at each end. When this 
is carried out the whole will make a fine 
Mr. 
Brydon's circular court is notable for the 
simplicity of treatment of the rusticated 
basement—a simplicity which we entirely 
sympathise with ; as shown in the drawing, 


the order above strikes us being a little too 


low in proportion to the basement; this may 
be the effect of the drawing, but otherwise 
we would suggest as a point for considera- 
tion whether the upper portion of the design 
should not be slightly higher in proportion 
to the basement. A very little would do it. 
Next to these perhaps the most important 


exhibit is that by Mr. Belcher, the general 
elevation and detail elevation of his fine 
building for the Eastern Telegraph Company. 
The facade is an excellent example of dignity 
and architectural symmetry combined with a 


drawings reproduced in our present issue 
Mr. Aston Webb's Royal College of 
Science (1866) and Мг, Brydon's “ Circular 
Court, New Government Offices, which 


latter, as representing one of the most im- 
portant new national buildings of the day, 
and being also an exceptionally good per- 
spective drawing, might have claimed a 
more central place in thg hanging. We 
regret that no plan is given with it, as the 
placing of this circular court in reference to 
the rest of the building and to the adjacent 
Government buildings is an important point 
in connexion with its architectural design. 
Mr. Webb has not only given plans of his 
building, but also a block plan showing its 
position in connexion with the rest of the 
large group of buildings situated between 
Princes Gate and Queen's Gate; these are 


placed in the same frame with the elevation 


picturesque effect, obtained not by cutting up 
the building in an unexpected manner, but by 
the introduction of symbolic sculpture and 


other details which give a distinct character 


to the building; the small bronze genii on 
the spheres, for instance, above the cornice 
in the recessed portion of the front, and 
the crowning of the cupola with an armillary 
sphere, a detail which in itself suggests 
associations conuected with electric cables 
and electricity. The French are very 
good at giving special character to a 
building for a special purpose, but we do 
not know that they ever do it better than 
this, and they are apt to be more florid in 
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detail, whereas everything here is sober and 
restrained in style. The wide gaping shop 
windows on the ground story, we suppose, 
cannot be helped, but they injure the 
design very much. The large detail eleva- 
tion, with the contour of plan of the 
principal features given on it, is a kind 
of drawing we wish to see more of in 
the architectural room; the only objec- 
tion is that, considering the limited size 
of the architectural room, if we had many 
drawings on this scale there would be room 
for but few exhibitors; an additional reason 
why the Academy should be urged to enlarge 
the space for architectural exhibits. English 
architects who go to the Salon for the first 
time are usually astonished at the scale and 
the extraordinary elaboration of the French 
architectural drawings, which in this sense 
are far beyond anything we are accustomed 
to here; but it is of no use to try to emulate 
them, because at Burlington House there 
would be no space to hang such drawings. 
Mr. T. G. Jackson's contribution consists, 
as usual, of a perspective drawing of modest 
proportions and unpretending style, repre- 
senting certain new buildings for the 
University of Cambridge (1690), the central 
one being the "Squire Library," which is 
treated in that collegiate style and feeling 
which this architect has so completely 
assimilated. A small order of columns 
adorns the ground story, through which there 
is a triple arcaded entrance into the space 
(whatever it is) in the rear of the 
facade ; the upper portion shows a series of 
projecting bays, the facade being stopped 
by a semi-octagona! turret at each end. The 
whole expression of the building is just 
-what suits the place and its object. On the 
frieze above the order in the ground story is 
seen the rather curious inscription “ Hine 
Jucem et pocula sacra," we presume an old 
college motto, and that pocula here means 
not "cups" but “draughts” (which is а 
secondary meaning) — draughts from the 
fountain of Helicon. 

The only other R.A. who exhibits in the 
architectural room, Mr. Norman Shaw, shows, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, of Liverpool, a remarkably fine 
drawing of the new Parr's Bank in Liverpool 
(1798). This shows a two-storied basement 
(or rather one story and a mezzanine) appa- 
rently in granite, the walls above treated in 
white surfaces with darker bands, of what 
material is not obvious; the window-dress- 
sings аге of red brick or terra-cotta, which 
tells remarkably well in contrast with the 
black and white of the rest of the walls. A 
strongly marked modilion cornice of con- 
siderable projection crowus the whole, an 
excellent example of a business street build- 
ing which has character and dignity without 
departing from simplicity. ; 

Mr. Collcutt’s building for Lloyd’s Register, 
Fenchurch-street, illustrated in three draw- 
ings, is also a fine piece of street architec- 
ture, though of a very different and more 
classic type. The elevation to Fenchurch- 
street (1780) shows a ground story with rusti- 
cated piers, a first floor story with an Ionic 
order, and an attic with strongly rusticated 
pilasters or piers. On the ground story bas- 
relief sculpture is introduced in the spaudrils 
of thearches between the columns, which sym- 
-pathetically lay aside their rustication at the 
level where the sculpture commences; a nice 
little point in the design. The elevation to 
‘ Lloyd's Avenue is of the same character. 


We do not know whether the design is im- 
proved by the projecting turrets at the 
angles, which stand out rather abruptly. 
The upper portion of the angle of the.build- 
ing is shown in perspective in a very effec- 
tive drawing (1766), which in the hanging 
has been allowed to be too far divorced from 
the elevations with which it is connected. 

Among the more prominent drawings Mr. 
Prior's design for “Тһе Medical Schools, 
Cambridge ” (1689), is of considerable 
interest and originality. There is unfortu- 
nately no plan. Theperspective view shows 
а building very plainly treated, almost 
entirely of rusticated masonry, with three 
slightly projecting features finished with a 
curve on each side and a small pediment in 
the centre. Between these the line of the 
parapet is broken by a small curved fronton, 
beneath which is a panel with a bas-relief. 
The design is stopped at the left-hand end by 
a heavy piece of rusticated masonry ending 
in a curved gablet. The only feature we do 
not like is the flat and rather ungainly 
corbel beneath the principal windows in the 
two end pavilions; (the centre one is dif- 
ferently treated). But this is a front which, 
though very flat and almost bald in general 
treatment, is like no other building, and 
may be called an original architectural con- 
ception. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney exhibits a very 
large detail elevation of part of a “ Competi- 
tive Design for a Public Building" (1798), 
which we take to be one of his drawings for 
a large competition for a public building 
some years ago. The materials of the 
design, as far as detail is concerned, are of 
the ordinary type of late English Renaissance, 
but the drawing is a very powerful one, and 
shows how much effect may be produced 
by the judicious employment of rustication, 
that source of architectural expression which 
Ruskin scoffed at in so uncompromising a 
manner. The ground story is treated with 
very strong and bold rustication, the second 
story with a somewhat more subdued appli- 
cation of the same decree; the upper story 
alone is plain masonry. The drawing is very 
effectively tinted and shadowed, and was 
quite worth exhibiting, though we imagine 
it belongs to a competition of some time 
back. 

We should mention also, among the leading 
drawings, the interior of the Moot Hall at 
Colchester by Mr. Belcher (1,817), a room 
with a semi-circular ceiling carried on an 
order of coupled columns at the sides, 
which however are partly recessed behind 
the main wall line, so as to appear to carry a 
solid architrave, and the cornice has only 
a slight break over them, instead of the 
mass of projection, with nothing over it 
except an unnecessary statue, which we 
too often see as the finish to engaged 
columns. Mr, John S. Babb's two 
friezes of figures in light cream tone on 
ared ground, illustrating the Attic Months ” 
(1799, 1819), form the most important 
example of decorative design, and certainly 
have a very decorative effect on the room, 
being hung as they are along the top of the 
line of drawings, on each side of the centre of 
the long wall. Another drawing deserves 
special mention as something rather out of i 
the usual line, the “Ideal Town to the en- | the French; but Avenue de La Bourdonnais 
trance of the proposed submarine English | (as it should be spelt), which thousands of 
and French tunnel” (1867), which we English people will walk or drive down this 
thought had by this time ceased to be “ pro- | year, serves to keep in memory the name i 
posed." It is by Herr Jan Kotéra, appa-|the greatest Frenchman who opposed us m 


rently a Bohemian architect, as he dates 
from Prague; it is however more French than 
anything else in style and idea, and is in 
fact just the kind of thing we are accustomed - 
to see at the Salon, only on about four times 
the scale of this drawing, It is not an idea} 
“town,” in the usual sense of the word, but 
a kind of pompous architectural frontispiece 
to the entrance to the tunnel; it is intended 
for the French end of the "proposed" 
tunnel, and we should imagine that the author 
had at one time, at all events, gone through 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts course of study. 
It is a conception on paper only, for it could 
never be carried out, and though ambitious 
enough in conception, is too odd and 
eccentric in detail to be admired here at al} 
events; it may suit French tastes better. 
The drawings named above include the 
largest and most important of the year, but 
there is plenty of interest in many of the 
others, to which we shall return. The 
general impression produced is that at pre- 
sent there is among English architects a 
good deal of real effort at originality, at new 
treatment of old materials, in many cases. 
with very good results, and suggesting that 
architectural conception is not so finite a 
thing as the mass of every-day buildings 
would sometimes tempt one to think. 


. — — 


NOTES. 
WE print on another page a 
No ee a Fellow of the 
Street. | Society of Antiquaries in 
regard to the naming of the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, not because we 
agree with it, but because it is amusing, and 
it illustrates one view as to the naming of 
streets which may be called emphatically 
the antiquarian’s view, and which perhaps 
has a claim to be represented in any dis- 
cussion of the subject. Mr. F. Davis appears 
to think that because there is a historie 
topographical interest in the old names oí 
streets which indicate their original condition. 
or circumstances—such as Coleman-street, 
Milk-street, Horseferry-road, &c., therefore 
we ought to abide by this principle for the 
sake of future students of London topo- 
graphy; and that the naming ot streets in 
commemoration of eminent men or great 
events is a puerile fashion, Most persons 
will we hope concur with us In the 
opposite view—that the naming of streets 
after some merely local circumstance 
represents the habit of a half-civilised 
society, and indicates an absence ol great 
ideas and wide interests. Would Mr. Davis 
really prefer that Waterloo Bridge should = 
called South-Western Railway Bridge ? 
We may observe that the French, since the 
commencement of the century, have adopted 
in the main the system of calling the streets 
of their capital after great names and 
great events. To take only the military 
ones—what associations are awakened 
by the names of Avenue d'lena, Pont 
d'Austerlitz, Avenue Hoche, Avenue 
Kléber, Avenue Marceau, Boulevarde 
Lannes, Avenue de la Grande Armée, &c., 
&c. Many people hardly remember the 
fact that our great possession, India, was 
at first and for years hotly contested with 
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their smaller diameter. Hence it seems 
probable that aluminium will be soon largly 
used for electric purposes. In the subse- 
quent discussion references were made to 
the five important power Bills which are 
being considered by a joint Parliamentary 
Committee this week, and it was obvious 
that members were very anxious that they 
should pass, so that this country might fol- 


ber " in order to build again in the same way 
as before—in other words, to prepare for 
another conflagration. 


India, as well as the ungrateful treatment he 
received at the time from his own country. 
If French ideas on these subjects ruled in 
London, there would be little doubt that our 
new street, if made just now, would be 
“Avenue Roberts." For our own part, we 
keep to the suggestion we have already 
made, that the street be called “Gordon 
Avenue,” in commemoration of the noblest 
Englishman of our time, and as a practical 
reply to the late poet-laureate’s trenchant 
question—" Have we forgotten Gordon?” 


Іт has been stated in the daily 
Additions tothe press somewhat prominently 

that plans have been passed for 
four new courts to be erected in the gardens 
at the west side of the Courts of Justice. 
One new court is required for the additional | low the lead of many other countries where 
Chancery judge who was lately appointed, | private enterprise has created new industries 
but we have reason to believe that this court|and revolutionised old ones by providing 
will be placed in the existing building at the | cheap power. Capitalists in America as far 
north-west angle ; in other words, at the west | back as 1890 undertook to utilise Niagara 
end of the corridor which connects the main | Falls, and the works designed by Professor 
court corridors, which run north and south | Forbes have proved а commercial and 
on either side of the Central Hall. It would | engineering success. Surely establishing 
be regrettable to occupy the space at the | Power Stations near the mouth of coal pits 
west side of the Courts of Justice. Though|and transmitting power to our busy manu- 
marked by many practical inconveniences, | facturing centres is a much less risky opera- 
it is one of the finest modern buildings in | tion іп 1900. 
London, and deserves not to be crowded by 
other buildings. There is no doubt that 
it would be a great public improvement if 
the buildings between Bell-yard and Chan- 
cery-lane were demolished, and a broad 
thoroughfare substituted. Moreover, if a 
block of Law Courts is to be erected on the 
west side of the Courts of Justice, they 
should be entrusted to a first-rate architect, 
so that they would be in harmony with the 
main building. But there does not seem 
to be any need for four new courts, and 
any large scheme of this kind appears 
very improbable at the present time. Even, 
however, if one new court is added, this 
should not prevent further practical improve- 
ments in the existing Law Courts. The 
electric light should be placed in every part 
of the building, and the heating system 
should be extended to all the corridors. 


W give, in our Letter from 
The Paris du a А : А 
Exhibition Paris,” what information is at 
Disaster. present available in regard to 
the construction of the bridge the fall of 
which caused the fatal accident last Sunday 
in connexion with the Paris Exhibition. 
The bridge, it must be remembered, was not 
an Exhibition structure, but was put up by 
the proprietors of the Globe Celeste" to 
form an easy access to their show from the 
Exhibition, It is perfectly clear that the 
central span of the bridge, measuring nearly 
60 ft. in length, 15 ft. in width, and mainly 
formed of concrete, 8 in. thick, collapsed 
immediately the last temporary support had 
been knocked away. As rupture is said to 
have occurred at the very point where a 
beam of insufficient strength would naturally 
break by its own weight, only one conclusion 
can be drawn as to the cause of the disaster. 
More than one Press reference has been 
made, implying that the bridge was con- 
sidered unsafe because the cement had not 
completely set. From this it might be in- 
ferred that faith in the transverse strength of 
concrete is more fully developed in Paris 
than in this country, but at the present 
moment we really have no proper data upon 
Which criticism may fairly be based. 
Parisians appear to regard the disaster as 
the direct result of hasty jerry-building, and 
to doubt the safety of other structures con- 
nected with the Exhibition; the Figaro attri- 
butes the accident to inexperience on the part 
of the architect ; and the builders blame the 
authorities for insisting on so wide a span. 
Such a stipulation as the last-named cer- 
tainly affords no excuse for persisting in the 
erection of the bridge, if it had been designed 
for less onerous conditions. The whole 
matter will, of course, form the subject of 
searching inquiry, which may advantageously 
be extended to all other erections in and 
connected with the Exhibition, so that the 
confidence of the public may be in some 
measure restored. 


IT is stated that a sum of 
e ch, Mayfair, early 15,000/, is to be ex- 

pended upon the enlargement, 
which will include a new aisle, of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception in Farm- 
Street, to be carried out after Mr. Romaine- 
Walker’s plans and designs. The church, 
which is the first that has belonged in 
London to the Order of Jesuits, was origi- 
nally built after the designs of J. J. Scoles, 
and was opened in 1849. The Chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament was added by 
Clutton, in 1858-9. The high altar, pre- 
sented by Miss Monica Tempest, of Brough- 
ton Hall, Yorkshire, at a cost of about 
1,000}, was designed by А, W. Pugin; the 
east window, above, being by Mr. Wailes. 
The south front of the church, which is 
built after the early fourteenth century style, 
is supposed to be based upon the south 
front of Beauvais Cathedral. The designs 
for the residence, adjoining the church, for 
the Jesuit Fathers, were made by Messrs. 
Goldie, Child & Goldie, whose original 
designs (modified in the building), are illus- 
trated, with a plan, in our columns of 
July 10, 1886, 


PROFESSOR GEORGE FORBES, 
Electric Power F. R. S., read last week to the 

Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers a most interesting paper on “ Distant 
Electric Power Transmission.” He described 
several transmission lines which are in 
actual operation, and gave details of the 
working of the plant at Niagara Falls, which 
will be very useful to electricians. In South 
California power is transmitted from a water- 
fall at the San Bernandino mountains to Los 
Angelos, a distance of eighty miles, at a 
pressure of 33,000 volts. Again, at the 
Snoqualmie Falls power is transmitted to 
Seattle and Tacoma, at distances of thirty 
miles from the station, by means of 
aluminium mains at a pressure of 40,000 
volts. Nearly seventy tons of aluminium 
are used, and it is showing no signs 
of deterioration, although it has been 
exposed in the open air for over 
two years. Professor Forbes suggests that 
aluminium conductors should be painted or 
varnished. This would get over the risk of 
oxidisation. The weight of aluminium is 
almost exactly one-half of that of copper 
required to carry the same current. This is 
a great advantage in places like Central 
Africa, where the cost of transport is enor- 
mous. The diameter of an aluminium main 
is 28 percent. greater than that of a copper 
one, hence it is more exposed to wind 
pressure and its strength is not so great. On 
the other hand, with the very high pressures 
used in power transmission schemes, the 
brush discharge from the wires when fully 
charged becomes very troublesome, and is 
much greater from copper mains owing to 


| THutr'exhibition of the Society 
. of Painters іп Water- colours is 
a very strong one in regard to 

landscapes, which of course occupy far the 
larger proportion of the space. One of the 
finest and most effective works we have 
seen there for some time is Mr. Eyre 
Walkers “At the Back of the Thunder- 
cloud " (173), showing the sun-lighted mass 
of an immense pile of clouds which have 
passed over, carrying the thunderstorm in 
front of them. The same artist exhibits 
a fine and richly coloured study under 
the title“ Deepening Shadows—Ashdown 
Forest" (6), an effective contrast to Mr. 
Gregorys bright drawing, full of detail, 
“ Birches in Мау” (3), hung near it; the two 
form not a bad illustration of the wide 
diversities of treatment and style pos- 
sible within the proper limits of landscape 
painting. Mr. Philip builds up a fine High- 
land landscape, Corrie Glas, Argyllshire " 
(37), in his usual broadly washed style of exe- 
cution. Mr. Albert Goodwin's “ Lincoln" (15) 
is his best work, but in this and much more in 
other city views by him he is getting too far 
in the direction of an overwrought delicacy 
of treatnent and colour which makes his 
pictures look more like dream cities than 
real ones. In "The Hunt Ball” (14) Mr. 
Tom Lloyd shows a snow scene with the 
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Жей THERE is little to be said in 
Fire, regard to the Ottawa fire beyond 
pointing out that it is simply 

the case of Chicago over again, Given a 
city largely built of timber, an accidental 
fre started somewhere and a good wind 
blowing to spread and carry it along, 
and the catastrophe is just what might 
be expected. Chicago learned its lesson, 
and discarded timber building. From 
an ominous sentence in the Times foreign 
news page, it seems doubtful whether 
the Ottawa people are following their ex- 
ample. We read that “rebuilding opera- 
tons have been commenced on a small 
scale, but the work is greatly retarded for 
want of lumber," Ze, timber in balk, all the 
Stock of which has been burned. It would 
appear from this that the Ottawa people are 
only waiting to replace their stock of “ lum- 
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lighted mansio 


had the humour of introducing a fox, the 
object of the hunt, in the foreground, play- 
ing his own part in the festivity. Mr. Wilmot 
Pilsbury’s works, according to their own | for. 

standard, are as good as ever, Birches | were 
and Gorse” and "Sunny Noon” (204, 208) class life, such as that of a nurse and 
children in the drawing-room (we forget 
exhibited at the Academy some 


especially ; this is a somewhat mechani- 
cal art, but it is at all events carried | the title) 
out with the most conscientious саге | Уеат5 ago, in which the character of the 
and finish. His "Autumn in the WOod“ e 


(112) and Mr. Waterlow's "A Farm 


contrast in regard to the manner in which 
landscape may be treated in water-colour ; 
but the last-named work is the better art. 
Among other landscapes to be noted are Mr. | 
Gregory's beautiful woodland scene "Aj|but the figure of Pilate, as the Roman 
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nin the background, and has world of art. He had great abilities, but of 
a somewhat superficial character, and there 
was a want of seriousness in his work, which 
his great facility of-exeeution did not atone 
Among his most decided successes 
some of his genre pictures of upper- 


public, and succeeded ; the work is theatrical, 


Choir Invisible? (97) Mr. Нетув “A official cold and unmoved amid the clamour, 


Pul to Windward” (24); Mr. К. W. 
Allan’s “Toil and Sunshine" (130), in 
which however the sea is not the best 
part; Mrs. Allingham’s “А Home Farm, 
Isle of Wight" (136), а work in her best 
style; Mr. А. Goodwin's “ Ryein the Drought 
of Summer" (147); and Mrs. Allingham's 
«A Kentish Garden" and "A Farmyard 
Corner" (152, 158). Of architectural subjects 
(besides Mr. Albert Goodwin's) there are 
several, among which Mr. Rooke's “Western 
Porches, Bourges” (196) and “ Lady Chapel 
and Apse, Bourges „ (199) are excep- 
tionally forcible and solid in effect; Mr. 
Marshall's Amiens (57) wants exactly 
that character of solidity, it is too washy in 
effect for an architectural subject, and is not 
one of his best. Mr. Goodall’s “ St Paul's 
from Bankside (93) shows the lantern on 
the dome painfully crooked, a matter to 
which artists are often not sufficiently atten- 
tive in treating architectural subjects. Mr. 
Hodson’s large work, ‘ Public Supping at 
Christ's Hospital" (66) is a very highly 
&nished study of a crowd of figures aud 
faces, but does not otherwise interest us 
very much. He has made a good architec- 
tural study of ** The Oldest Part of the Blue- 
coat School" the first drawing in the 


catalogue. 


AT the Society of Fine Arts is 

Mino ^ a most interesting collection of 
pencil drawings by Sir John 

Tenniel made for cartoons in Punch, among 
which one meets with pleasure many designs 
which are like old friends. Part of the inte- 
rest of the exhibition consists in the illustra- 
tion it atfords of the artist's method of work- 
ing, in cleanly drawn and finely shaded pencil 
work, in which medium his work is seen to 
greater advantage than in the engravings, At 
the same gallery is a small collection of pastel 
portraits by Mr. Charles M. Horsfall, notice- 
able chiefly for a good deal of vigour in the 
rendering of the facial expression ; generally 
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speaking the colour is rather crude in effect, 
but the portrait of an elderly lady (No. 13), in 


grey dress with lace, has a more refined and 
artistic effect. At Messrs. Dowdeswell's 


Gallery Mr. Jungmann exhibits a second col- 
lection of his rather eccentric but clever 
studies of Dutch figures, in a style which 
looks as if the various portions were cut out 
and inlaid, rather than painted ; it is a doubt- 
ful form of art, notwithstanding the ability 
shown in the pictures. 


THE death of Munkacsy, at the 

The late age of fifty-six, removes from 
M. MunkacY: |. an artist who gained a great 
fame rather in the popular world than in the 


in the art-market. 


——— ا‎ 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 


atthe Exhibition, which caused the death of 


as yet known, but a strict inquiry is being made 
in order to establish the responsibilities and the 
causes which led to the catastrophe. This foot- 


of the Globe Celeste, an immense spherical 
construction just outside the grounds of the 
Exhibition, in order to allow direct passage to 
visitors from the Exhibition grounds across 
the Avenue Suffren to the above outside show. 
The footbridge, constructed of a system of 
armed cement called "system Mattrai," com- 
posed of a network of slight iron rods and bars 
embedded in cement, was raised 23 ft. above 
the roadway beneath, with a width of 18 ft. and 
a total span of somewhat over 300 ft., supported 
by intermediary pillars formed of vertical iron 
rods embedded in cement. A portion of the 
bridge had already been deprived of its center- 
ing and a workman was proceeding to take 
away the remaining portion of the centering 
when the collapse occurred, the first intima- 
tion of the impending fall taking place by a 
sudden riít at the end of the bridge from which 
the centering had not been removed, the fall of 
the whole mass taking place several seconds 
after. The collapse may be attributed to 
several possible reasons : an error in the calcu- 
lations of the resistance of the network of iron 
when designing the work ; a defect in the 
system (which, however, has been rather 
largely and successfully employed before for 
similar work); a sudden subsidence in 
the ground owing to excavating work 
going on around the bridge, or again, 
and most probably the real reason, bad 
workmanship and faulty materials, an undue 
haste in putting the iron rods together and in 
mixing and applying the cement in which the 
rods were embedded, for the whole strength of 
these systems of armed cement consists in the 
quality of the materials and the very careful 
mixing and applying the cement to the iron 
зо as to secure cohesion between the two 
materials. The Exhibition authorities re- 
pudiate all idea of responsibility on their 
side, the ſootbridge in this case being out 
of the grounds of the Exhibition, and, 
therefore, until the moment of its testing 
and accepiation by them as being fit for 
the use of the Exhibition public, outside their 
inspection. The bridge was to have been 
tested by the authorities on the day after the 
accident, and it was for this reason that the 
centering was being taken down, possibly with 
undue haste, for the cementing work had only 
very recently been finished. The test to have 
been applied would have been 800 kilogrammes 
per square metre. The responsibility appears 
to fall either on the architect of the Globe 
Celeste, M. Galeron, who also designed the 
bridge, or on the contractor, for defective con- 
struction or employment of bad materials or 
detective work ; but for all concerned it is a 
most serious matter. The accident, sad as 


hildren was delightfully given, and the 
in| whole executed with a brilliancy of effect 
Provence" (109) form, again, an instructive | Which took the eye, notwithstanding a sus- 
picion of chic, In his large painting of 
“Christ Before Pilate” he obviously laid 
himself out, like Doré, to catch the religious 


and seeming merely to want to know what 
the prisoner had to say, was no doubt a 
remarkable conception. The picture was 
purchased by an American for 20,000/., but 
it will not long continue to hold that value 


THE exact causes of the fall of the footbridge 


nine persons on Sunday afternoon last, are not 


bridge, which had not yet been opened to the 
public, was specially erected by the proprietors 


it is, has its useful side, for it is raising 
a sudden and strict inquiry into ihe 
solidity of the rest of the work in the Exhibi- 
tion, some of which may possibly leave much 
to be desired ; all the buildings and construc- 
tions which give any doubt as to their solidity 
will be carefully examined and tested, so it 
may be hoped that the sad accident of Sunday 
will be the first and the last of the serious ones, 
The death of four workmen caused by the fall 
of a scaffolding in the Salle des Fétes on Mon- 
day has added much to the panic which for 
the moment has seized the public, but this 
accident is almost certainly due to carelessness 
on the part of the workmen themselves, by fix- 
ing their scaffolding in an insecure manner. 

The two Palaces of Fine Arts in the Champs 
Elysées were inaugurated on Tuesday last by 
the President of the Republic. The smaller 
Palace now contains a large portion of the 
exhibits of retrospective French art, sculpture, 
painting, tapestry, bronzes, jewellery, &c.; 
the ground floor of the larger palace contains 
the centennial exhibition of French sculpture, 
the most important works which, from the com- 
mencement of the century, have figured in the 
various Salons ; a large portion is reserved for 
the works of foreign artists. The first floor 
galleries already contain a certain number of 
works of painting of French and foreign 
artists. 

The chapel in the Rue Goujon, commemo- 
rative of the catastrophe of the Charity Bazaar, 
was opened to a select number of visitors on 
Tuesday last. The monument, the work of a 
quite young architect, M. A. Guilbert, who has 
certainly given himself heart and soul to the 
work, is charming in design and sentiment, 
and the artists who have decorated the interior 
have shown much poetic feeling and delicate 
tact in their work of homage to the unfortu- 
nate victims of the fire. The fine statue of the 
Virgin Mary, “ Меге des Douleurs,” placed on 
the summit of the dome, is the work of M. 
Horace Daillon, sculptor, and is formed 
of wrought copper. The interior is ex- 
ceedingly rich as regards the materials 


employed, the effect of the columns 
and urns of white and black marble is 
calm and dignified. The four figures repre- 
senting Destiny, Death, Resurrection, and Re- 
ward, are the work of M. Hiolin, sculptor. 
The Chemin de la Croix leading out from the 
chapel, and formed of marble columns and 
“ stations ” of old silver, with ceiling panels 
decorated with garlands of leaves and flowers, 
is sumptuous, but at the same time calm and 
unobtrusive. In the vestibules are marble 
slabs relating the names of the victims of 
the catastrophe, set out without any regard 
to the order of rank or position of the 
unfortunates. The figure of the Virgin Mary, 
nearly 20 ft. high, standing behind the altar 
in the chapel, is also the work of M. Daillon. 
The artist has clothed the Virgin, the “Mere 
des Affligés," in а perfectly simple and very 
modern style, with a shawl draped across 
her shoulders. The face is that of an aged 
woman, lined with grief and tears, showing 
her agony at the loss of her loved ones, but 
yet seeming to accept the sacrifice with sub- 
lime heroism. This work of M. Daillon is a 
very fine one, although its colossal size inter- 
ferés with the architectural scale of the 
interior. 


The interior decoration of the dome is due to 
M. Albert Maignan, the well-known painter. 


The lower portion of the dome is coloured so as 
to delicately recall, by the slight suggestion of a 
few tongues of flame, the circumstances of the 
death of the victims ; a little higher the colour” 
ing blends into a soft golden hue almost like the 
reflection of a hidden light beyond; in the glow 
of this light is the figure of the Virgin. pre 
senting to her Son the Martyrs of m 
Amongst these are discreetly _sketche 

portraits of some of the victims — the 


Duchesse d'Alençon, Mmes. de Vatimesnil, 


the two young sisters Chevilly, Mde. de bon- 


neval, the Baronne de Saint-Didier, who 
silver-white hair is half hidden in a veil ol 
crape, Doctor Feulard carrying the body ot ДЕ 
daughter ; and in the background the figure o 
Saint Vincent de Paul welcoming the sisters ot 
the poor. Above are the figures of e 
supporting the Cross of the Passion, and m 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, Uns 
whole is a wonderful page of grief, consola- 
tion, and pity. " 

The vote for the medal of honour fot ar chi- 
tecture at the Salon took place on April atin 
ceremony was presided over by M. Du 
and seventy-seven architects took part in the 
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brated scientist, artist, general, or other great | new line which the “ Ouest" Railway Company 


voting. At the first round the votes were 
divided between MM. Guilbert, Wable, Despra- 
delles, and Recoura ; at the second round the 
majority of votes was greatly in favour of M. 
Guilbert, and to this architect was awarded the 
medal of honour for his drawings of the com- 
memorative chapel just referred to. 

The Paris Town Council has adopted the 
scheme submitted by M. F. Cavel for the 
enlargement of the Palais de la Bourse, by 
means of the construction of two wings, one 
on either side of the present building, with a 
continuous colonnade in the style of the actual 
building. The Palais de la Bourse was com- 
menced by Napoleon I. from the plans of the 
architect, Theodore Brogniart, and completed 
underthe Restoration by Eloi Labarre. The 
building took nineteen years to construct, at a 
total cost of seven and a half million francs, 
and was inaugurated in 1826. It is said that 
although Labarre continued the work without 
any variation. from the original design of 
Brogniart, yet all the honour bas fallen on the 
former, so much so that at the death of this 
architect in 1833 special honour to his memory 
was shown at his burial by taking the funeral 
procession once round the monument on the 
way to the cemetery. А relief model was 
exhibited by Brogniart at the Salon of 1808, 
and it would be interesting to compare the 
model, which is probably to be found in some 
of the State offices, with the actual building. 

The Minister of War has issued a decree 
fixing the number of medals necessary to the 
students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to afford 
dispensation of two out of the three years of 
obligatory military service : viz., painting and 
engraving, twenty medals in the various school 
competitions ; sculpture, seventeen medals ; 
and architecture, forty-three medals. 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded 
the Prix Duc for 1900 to M. Chedanne, archi- 
tect, for his Palace Hotel in the Champs 
Elysées. 

The first International Congress on Theatres 
will be held at Paris from July 27 to 31 next. 
The programme will deal especially with the 
questions of the interior and exterior architec- 
ture of theatres, the safety of the spectators, the 
lighting of the theatre and scene, the machinery, 
decoration and costumes, and the general 
arrangements for presenting classic and 
modern pieces. The Minister of Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts has accepted the 
presidentship ; and MM. Pascal (architect of 
Civic buildings), Bunel (Architect of the Pre- 
fecture de Police), Cassien-Bernard (architect 
of the Opera House) will be amongst the 
members. The first portion of the programme, 
to be brought forward by M. Bunel, will com- 
prise the questions of plans, arrangement, and 
furnishing of theatres and concert-halls, the 
maintaining or the suppression of the pro- 
scenium, the arrangement of the orchestra, the 
rules and regulations concerning the safety of 
the public and artists in France and abroad, the 
construction and arrangement of a popular 
theatre. All desiring to take part in the 
Congress must apply to М. Charbonnel, 
Secretary, 168, Rue de Grenelle. 

The subject for the second preliminary com- 
petition amongst architects for the Prix de 
Rome was an Athenæum, comprising a large 
atrium or vestibule, with galleries adjoining, 
for exhibiting reproductions of ancient and 
modern works of art; a large amphitheatre to 
Contain 2,000 persons; ten other amphitheatres 
of various dimensions ; a concert hall; a large 
library, and a winter garden. Ten of the 
Competitors have been selected for the final 
Competition for the Grand Prix de Rome. 
The subject for the annual competition at 
the École, called the Rougevin prize, was the 
decoration of the stern of a ship. This subject, 
rather out of the ordinary line for this im- 

portant annual competition in decorative com- 
Position, produced some designs well studied 
and beautifully drawn and coloured, but hardly 
suitable in a practical sense, since they bring 
us back to the high poops and decorative 
Sterns of the ships of the time of Louis XIV. 
and XV. The first prize was awarded to M. 
Senes, the second to M. Vielborski. 

The Paris Town Council has decided to 
change the form of the street name-plates 

ed at the corner of each street, and to 
render them as artistic and as interesting as 

Possible. With this object they propose, first, 

lo frame the name-plates in an artistic and 
instructive manner ; and secondly, to inscribe 
under each name a few lines giving the history 
and the reason of the name. As nearly all the 
streets of Paris are named after some cele- 


man, or again after the name of some old 
custom or trade which once took place in the 
neighbourhood of the street, or again after a 
town or place famous in the history of France, 
the proposed innovation will be not uninte- 
resting. 

The Commission du Vieux Paris has re- 
quested, and has obtained, the classing as an 
historical monument of the famous Chevaux 
du Soleil, a large bas-relief which surmounts 
the doorway to the old stables of the Hotel de 
Rohan, now the Imprimerie Nationale. This 
bas-relief was the work of the sculptor, Robert 
Le Lorrain, born in 1666, pupil of Girardon, 
and Prix de Rome. It has been decided to 
demolish the old Hótel de Rohan ; the request 
of the Commission du Vieux Paris is therefore 
well timed. 

The students at Rome bave sent home some 
interesting work this year. M. Duquesne 
exhibits the actual state and a scheme of restora- 
tion of the Trophies of Marius. M. Pille sends 
numerous drawings of the Temple of Victory 
on the Acropolis of Athens, the Church of 
Samari, tbe tomb of the Medicis at Florence, 
the doorway of the Cathedral of Come, and 
interior views of the Church of Mount Athos. 
M. Patouillard exhibits details of various old 
buildings on the island of the Tiber, showing 
the actual state of the island and a view of the 
buildings along the river. M. Recoura sends a 
restoration of the Circus of Maxentius, of which 
he exhibited the actual state in his drawings of 
last year. M. Chaussemiche has sent drawings 
of the Acropolis at Terracina. 

The Great Exhibition, although gradually 
taking on an appearance of completion in some 
portions, is still far from being ready to receive 
the public in a fit manner. All the priacipal 
buildings are completed, or nearly so, with the 
exception of the colouring, but the various 
installations in the interior still leave much to 
be desired. Now that the inauguration has 
taken place the fever oí the last few days 
before the opening has given place to a com- 
paratively unhurried calm, which does not 
augur well for the rapid completion of 
the whole. Still, no doubt, a month's time 
will see the Exhibition in a state nearly ap- 
proaching readiness, and the various buildings 
are being inaugurated as soon as their respec- 
tive interior installations are completed and 
the public admitted. Owing to the backward 
state of the power for generating electricity, 
the “Fêtes de Nuit" have been suppressed, 
except in some portions where electricity is 
obtained from private or public sources. The 
rolling platform has turned out a great success ; 
the paying entrances to the grounds average 
40,000 per day, and 120,000 on Sundays, despite 
the fact that visitors are almost unable to go 
through a large portion of the buildings. 

We may add to our obituary notice of M. 
Falguiére, given last week, that the sculptor 
has only left three works unfinished, viz.: a 
statuette of General Gallifet, a figure intended 
to replace, at the Panthéon, the statue of the 
Revolution which had been provisionally 
placed there, and a picture, Deux Nymphes 
Surprises au Bain." The monuments to the 
composers Ambrose Thomas and Bizet are 
completed in marble, and ready to be put up. 
The medallion intended for the tomb of Daudet 
is completed, and the figure of Fame which is 
to surmount the Pasteur monument. The 
monument itself is in course of execution under 
the direction of M. Dubois, and also the monu- 
ment to Balzac. A fine medallion by M. Victor 
Peter, which was to have been presented to 
Falguière by his friends and pupils, will be 
presented to his widow. It has a profile like- 
ness of the sculptor on one side, and on the 
reverse a reproduction of his “ Poete emporté 
par Pégase,” one of his last works, which 
adorns the Square de l'Opéra. 

The new Orléansrailway terminus on the Quai 
d'Orsay, in course of erection from the designs 
of M. Laloux, will not be completed till the 
middle of July, but it is sufficiently advanced 
to show that the facade towards the Quai will 
have a fine decorative aspect. The new Inva- 
lides station by M. Juste Lisch, in Louis XIV. 
style, has a fine hall, cheerful and well lighted, 
and decorated with landscapes by M. Eugène 
Bourgavis, representing the principal towns 
along the line—St. Malo, Dieppe, Rouen, 
Havre, Cherbourg, Brest, Mont St. Michel. 
The same architect has designed an elegant 
little pavilion in Louis XVI. style for the station 
in the Avenue Henri Martin, an agreeable 
variation from the usual commonplaces of rail- 
way station architecture. This station is on the 
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have established to serve the Great Exhibition 
by a direct route. This will bea great improve- 
ment on the roundabout system of railway 
communication with the 1899 exhibition. The 
new line, which branches from the Ceinture 
line at Passy, crosses the Seine abreast of the 
Ile des Cygnes on a steel viaduct, and lands 
the passenger at the Champ de Mars terminus, 
whence also there is a new line to Versailles, 
driven by electric power. This latter passes 
through a tunnel on the left bank, beneath 
some of the Exhibition buildings. 

The visitors to the Exhibition will thus have 
easy access also to Versailles, where, under 
the direction of the able curator, M. de Nolhac, 
a great many new objects of interest are being 
arranged. For instance, four new picture 
galleries have just been opened on the ground 
floor ; rooms with large windows opening on 
the Orangerie, and containing some pictures of 
great interest. Among them are a fine portrait 
of Mme. de Maintenon, and one of the Marquis of 
Dangeau, the historian of Louis XIV's.reign,by 
Rigaud, by whom also there is a portrait of the 
Duc de Noailles. In the next room are por- 
traits of Philip V. of Spain and his queen, 
Elizabeth of France, by Van Loo; that of 
Louis XV. and that of James Stuart. In the 
third room is, among other pictures, a curious 
representation of a review of the Mousque- 
taires du Roi." The collection in the fourth 
room includes portraits of Marie Leczinska, 
of the Dauphin, and of Choiseul, the celebrated 
Minister under Louis XV. These new galleries 
complete the collection of paintings open to 
the public. 

We have to record the death, at the age of 
sixty-three, of M. Léon Daru, member of the 
Socicté Centrale des Architectes. He was a 
pupil of Guénepin and of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. He was architect of many private resi- 
dences, and of the buildings for the racecourses 
at Enghien and Saint-Ouen. He was an excel- 
lent practical architect, and his loss is much 
regretted by his professional brethren. 


е aa 
ANOTHER PITTSBURG FIRE. 


CURIOUSLY enough, since the publication of 
our article on fire-proof construction, we learn 
that the Horne Store Building, Pittsburg, has 
once more been seriously damaged by fire. 
As pointed out in our last issue, some serious 
structural defects were evidenced by the fire 
of 1897, and though the building itself escaped 
destruction, the damage done represented a 
sum which ought to have suggested to the 
proprietors the desirability of more adequate 
means of protection against future danger. The 
account given of the second fire proves that 
some of the original faults were perpetuated 
in the reconstituted building, for the flames 
again spread from one floor to another by way 
of the shaft openings, and the roof again col- 
lapsed, because it was only protected by a so- 
called fire-proof ceiling. Nevertheless, this 
recent fire shows clearly how the contents and 
fittings, even of a badly-designed fire-proof 
building, may be completely destroyed, whilst 
the structure itself escapes with comparatively 
little damage. This is satisfactory evidence of 
the value attaching to fire-proofing methods, 
but so long as the owners of premises continue 
to insist upon the adoption of inadequate 
designs, and to neglect the teaching of expe- 
rience, so long will fire-resisting construction 
be lightly esteemed by the public at large. 
Some useful information as to the history of 
the 1900 fire is to be gleaned from the report 
of an engineer, who received full assistance in 
his work from the Fire Bureau and from the 
Fire Marshal. The following collated state- 
ment is from the report in question :— 

“The street walls have large unprotected win- 
dows, the rear wall has windows with shutters of 
wood covered with tin. The tin-covered shutters 
stood the severe test very well. There is a large 
light-well running from the first floor to the root ; 
it is 5o ft. by 22 ft. in size, and opens on all floors. 
There are two iron stairways on the east side, 
running from the first to the sixth floors. Four 
passenger elevators run in shafts, with 5-inch terra- 
cotta protection and iron doors at each floor, the 
upper part of the doors being open grating. In the 
rear of the building are two freight elevators, cut off 
by tile partitions ; one elevator well communicates 
with the adjoining stairway at each floor. Therear 
stairway from the first floor to the roof is enclosed 
in terra-cotta walls. At the time of the fire there 
were no fire doors in any part of the building to 
shut the openings from these shafts to each Hoor. 
There was (sic) no fire hose except in the boiler 
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room, no ſire-pump, no automatic sprinklers, and no 
auxiliary fire alarm boxes; only fire buckets and 
hand extinguishers. There was little protection on 
top of the main floor beams, merely a little cement 
under the top flooring. The fire is believed to have 
started on the fifth floor, and was soon burning on 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth floors ; about the time it 
was put under control there it broke out in the 
basement. The first floor was burned somewhat by 
embers falling through the light-well, and by flames 
coming up through four openings from the base- 
ment, Molten glass from the covering of the light- 
well ignited everthing it struck on the first floor. 
About two-thirds of the roof has fallen in. The roof 
metal work was unprotected below; the ceiling 
was of expanded metal covered with plaster. Three 
columns failed above the false ceiling where they 
were unprotected. The fire is supposed to bave 
been conveyed to the basement mainly through a 
vertical shaít, and also down the freight elevator 
wells." | | 

These particulars do not constitute a com- 
plete statement of the damage, but they are 
sufficient to emphasise the principal defects of 
the building, and from them the following con- 
clusions may be drawn :— 


‘only one that could reasonably have been | on 
chosen. 
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the author shows a small tower with an octagon | annual dinner will be held , 
lantern and spirelet, he is careful to point out | Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, «ез oe 


that this, above the level of the aisle roof, can| He hoped that a large number of members 


only be regarded as an extra, to be carried out | would be present. 


at some future time. His estimate for the| The Chairman then nominated as officers for 


whole is 4,790/., which, comparing the figures, next session those gentlemen whose names 


is apparently based on a general estimate of | were read at the last meeting.” followi 

81d. per cubic foot—a reasonable sum for the | gentlemen were 5 са io B 2. 
style of work indicated. There is no doubt | neers, viz., Messrs. W. A. Jeckells, G. Symon 
that this is by far the best and most suitable | C. H. Brodie, and A. Smithers. E | 
design of the six; indeed, we should say, the) Mr. J. О.Сгасе then read the following paper 


The next best design is that by Messrs. Cubitt The Coloured Interior Decoration of 


& Collinson, which however we do not think Architecture, 

could be carried out for the money ; it is solid “When so large a subject has to be dealt with 
building, though plain enough. The subsidiary | in so short a time, it is necessary to select some 
buildings are mostly arranged in a block cn one section or principle to which particular 
échelon with the c urch, near its south-east attention may be called, and in looking round 
angle, which avoids the difficulty in regard to to make such selection, I find one upon which 
lighting the future south aisle when carried | 1 have often laid stress before, and which can- 
out: on the other hand, the position of the|not be too often insisted on with regard to 
“church parlour,” extending northward from decoration. I mean its subservient relation to 
the west front and at the furthest point from architecture ; its duty of respect to the 
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all the other rooms, cannot be regarded as architecture it is to adorn. 
(ао c Let us for a time put aside the average 
2. The necessity for fire-doors at all open- | 1® the accepted plan, with more space and in dwelling room with no features that can be 
ings in shafts, and the undesirability of |2 more prominent position for sound. The classed as architecture. Colour can do much 
light-wells, especially if unprovided with estimate for the whole scheme is 4, 008l., based for it—can give it character, can give it pro- 
fire curtains preventing the communication on an assumed cost of 8d. per cubic foot ;| portion, and can make it lovely or unlovely ; 
of flames from one floor to another. but if we take Mr. Seth-Smith's estimate but the result after all is a matter which con- 
3. The need of automatic sprinklers, of fire- for his scheme as accurate, it is obvious | СЕГІЗ only the owner and the decorator. They 
pumps, of auxiliary fire-alarms, and of at a glance that this one must cost a good | сап try what experiments they are inclined to, bau 
organisation generally for dealing with an deal more, especially as there is a tower ОГ what fads they fancy; and they do no man !-; 
outbreak of fire in its initial stages. of pretty solid proportions which, as far as wrong. Ifthe result pleases their friends, they — 
So far as the main ſeatures of the Horne | appears from the architect’s report, is included have their reward ; and if it does not, they will 
building are concerned, it is worthy of note in the estimate. The authors show a scheme be satisfied that this is due to want of culture in 155 
that the damaged steelwork, which originally of their own for promoting extract ventilation | their friends. 8 i 
cost more than 18,000/., can probably be repaired revel | | ; But it is quite another matter if the building s 
at a cost of less than 1,000., and as this sum is ceiled in the upper portion with a raking under treatment has other than domestic func- ja 
includes making good the wholly preventible ceiling rising from east to west, forming an tions, or has received from its author somè E 
damage in the roof, it will be seen that very cxtract flue leading to an outlet at the west end, definite architectural expresston ; that is to Sa, 142 
little harm has been done in other directions. and rows of small hot-water pipes laid just | bears some stamp of another man’s thought. n 
With regard to fire-proofing material, we learn | сі. J t | 1 When this is the case, it becomes the p ү 
that the cost of repairs is not likely to exceed | Ceiling warm, as well as to induce a current in rators’ business to study that Ms 0 
1301., exclusive of damage in the roof. Beyond | the flue formed between it and the roof ridge. | thought and to endeavour to enhance its value. 
these amounts, a heavy loss has been incurred | This arrangement is supposed to be sufficiently In pursuit of this intention, he has first to try 


in respect of merchandiee, and as the owners 


: derive much advantage from | 1 
ишме ot this аш. we 52 expect advantage of the rake, which would have the | structuce and proportion. If he can find these, 


Horne building is to be more effect of contracting the extract flue towards he must never lose sight of them, for these are i 
ny representative of Diode fire-proof its outlet, though the effort to warm the roof | the features or lines with which nothing else m 


„„ Been i must interfere. — 
fie ae ы шш шшш Mr. However varied or however rich the decora- 


expresses a reasonable doubt whether the sum | tive detail of the whole may be, the final result 
named is sufficient even for substantial build. of the coloured decoration of architecture 
MOUNT HERMON CONGREGATIONAL | ing without ornament. He shows a plain and should be lucidity of expre ein and this 
CHURCH COMPETITION. sensibly-treated brick edifice with stone dress- is only to be obtained by allowing the due 

| VUE. , | ings, the planning is good, and the church plan proportion of expression to each feature which 

Six designs submitted in competition for this] widens in an effective manner towards the has a place in the ideal scheme of structure. 
chapel, which it is proposed to build in York- | east end ; but the author's scepticism as to the If such expression is really in due proportion, 
road, Woking, were on view last week at the| possibility of carrying it out within the repose—that great element of beauty in all art, 
Memorial Hall in Farringdon-street. The con- assigned limits of cost is certainly justified. but most of all in architecture—is produced. 

ditions of the competition we have not been | The other designs hardly call for comment. For what is it that produces ‘ repose 
able to see, but we gather from the architects’ |: in art? It is the immediate satisfying ol 
reports исне E P that 15 scheme the mind’s instinctive search a 
was to be considered under two sections, viz.: |. қ and in architecture that something 15 stabil 
the chapel and vestries, and a memorial hall THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | Now, this stability which the eye and mind 
and some adjacent rooms, and that the sum of | AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the demand is not one of which scientific or pric 
3,5001. was available for the church, &c., and | Architectural Association was held on Friday | tical evidence need be forthcoming. It's that 
1,300/. for the remainder of the scheme. This | evening last week in the Meeting Room of the | of which an instantaneous conviction 18 borne 
is little enough ; and Mr. Seth-Smith, whose | Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, |to the mind bythe continuity of suggested lines 
plans have been accepted, not only furnishes | Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. G. H. Fel- of strength in reasonable proportion to each 
by far the best design, but is the only one of | lowes Prynne, President, in the chair. other. And it is these lines of suggested strength 
the competitors who seems to have fully Mr. G. B. Carvill, Hon. Sec., announced which colour may do so much to explo 
realised the necessity of economy of mate- | that the annual soirée (smoking) will take place | or to confuse. Nor is the explanation 
rial and construction in view of the at St. George's Hall, Langham- place, W., on altogether so simple а matter. It is as harm- 
limited sum to be expended. He adopts | Thursday, May 10, at 8 p. m., when a musical | ful to over-accentuate any of them as to con- 
for the church a low, wide roof with curved | play will be performed, entitled “ The Mayor of | fuse them. The expression of each part must 
braces, on timber supports instead of stone} Montilado: a Spanish Romance.” Members’ | be relative. To exceed the due proportion of 
piers for the aisles. The hall and other rooms | tickets Is. each, visitors’ 25. 64. each. А ladics' expression in any part is to disturb the balance. 
are arranged im a block parallel with the] night (dress rehearsal) will be given on Wed. Blatant expression in colour is like shouting 
church on the south side (if the usual orienta- | nesday, May 9, at 8 p.m. Double ticket, to one'sown language in the ear of a foreigner; К 
tion is adopted), the hall being connected with | admit lady and gentleman, 38. Single tickets, does not make things clear, and probably 

the west porch of the church by a corridor, | ladies, 15. each; gentlemen, 2s. each. Mr. gives offence. 

and another corridor of communication runs | Carvill said it was hoped that the soirée would Another point which it is desirable to men- 
up parallel with the church. When the south | be well attended by members. tion, because it is the subject of frequent mi» 
aisle is added, which 15 supposed at present to Mr. Carvill also announced that Mr. А. T. conception, is that lucidity of expression does 
be left as a ‘future extension," the light to it | Bolton had presented to the library a bound | not depend on the use ог omission ol detail. 
would be rather interfered with by the sub-|copy of his paper, recently read before the The most elaborate and delicate detail is com: 
sidiary buildings only divided from it by the | Association, on “ The Dome as the Basis of an | patible with perfect lucidity. — | 
width of the corridor. The decorative treat- Architectural System."* A vote of thanks The one necessary thing in using ornamental 
ment of what we must call the nave arcade, as | having been accorded to the donor, detail is to take care that it does not interit 
indicated on the longitudinal section, could | The Chairman announced that the first meet- | with the main scheine. Used with proper skill 
only be judged o! from a detail drawing ; | ing of the Water-Colour Class will be held on and knowledge, it should be able fo 37 
it may be asked, since this за timber соп- | Мау 12. Оп account of ће ill-health of Мг. | materially in its development. On the one 
struction, why adopt an arched forin in the| A. W. Weedon, Class Instructor, Mr. P. L. hand it, should assist to explain surface ot А 
bavs—a form not suggested by wood-| Forbes has been appointed as his successor, | accentuate line ; on the other, it is invalus j 
work? Tne organ space, as usual with | There will be eight meetings, only two of which as a means of lowering tone and softens 
church plans, із 190 small (about 10 fl. by | will be indoors. effect, without sacrificing purity of the indie 
10 ft.) and too much “cornered.” The general| The Chairman also announced that the colours. Further, it facilitates harmony DY 


I. The néed of adequate internal roof pro- 
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effect of the building, as shown in the pencil 


perspective sketch, 13 VCTY pleasing, and though 
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out in their best garments, and these best 


giving the opportunity of small ‘recalls’ of 
colour—of importing, as it were, fragments of 
one colour into the field of another—one of the 
most essential conditions of complete success 
in harmony. This should be carefully noticed 
by students in examining the pictures of the 
best masters. 

I have said just now that it is the first 
function of colour, when used in architecture, 
to assist in producing that ‘repose’ which 
results from an instantaneous impression of 
stability. This means that the eye must be 
encouraged to recognise at a glance such 
features and proportions as indicate or 
suggest well-balanced structure, whether that 
beexpressed inthe architecture or not ; for it 
must, and in fact does, often happen that 
structure is not outwardly expressed—at any 
rate, not tothe extent that allows instantaneous 
conviction of its sufficiency. A flat ceiling is 
one example. In such cases colour steps 
in and suggests constructive lines of some 
sort, which, though they have possibly 
no relation to the actual invisible structure, 
suffice to satisfy the eye in a moment as to 
the balance and stability of the surface, on 
which it must otherwise have hesitated in 
doubt. Moreover, lines of some kind are indis- 
pensable to assist the eye and mind to travel 
over the surface of the building ; and, whether 
by mouldings or by colour, it is the disposition 
of these lines upon which depends the impres- 
sion of 'repose. If simple, and suggesting 
the relation of one part to another, the eye 
grasps the meaning quickly and is at rest. But 
if the lines expressed (whether by mouldings 
or colours) are inconsequent, purposeless, and 
without proportion, the eye becomes puzzled, 
restless, and dissatished. The eye demands a 
clear path, not a broken wilderness. 


ciples. 


follow those immutable principles which, 


repose and stability of the architecture.” 


paper entitled 
Colour Decoration, 


which everybody from the very earliest period 


there is nothing new under the sun, I am 
afraid nothing new will come from те; but, 
as you have kindly asked me to speak on this 
subject, I will endeavour to give you my ideas. 
There are one or two points I would like to 
put forward, especially about outside decora- 
tion, and more so about outside colour decora- 
tion, about which I feel very strongly. 

Firstly, let us take the Greek work. I donot 
think it is necessary to go further back. Take 


To touch on another branch of decoration,|the Parthenon, for instance: it was a great 
and a most important one, the use of pictorial | marble edifice. Now, the frieze round the 
art in connexion with architecture. We аге | building was in low relief and, I think I am 
accustomed to hear the most transcen- right in saying, was coloured, was it not? 
dental talk over the idealism or symbolism | And I fancy the capitals of the columns were 
of the subjects to be painted in this or that | also coloured or gilded, and that colour as ап 
building. I am far from underrating the value | enrichment was, no doubt, used on other parts 
of this quality in art. What I want to point [of the external ornament. If I knew more 
out is that it is the building, as a whole, if it be | about the building, or as much as some of us 
a worthy building, which first has to be соп: | present, I could tell you exactly what parts 
sidered ; and that it is the form, the tone, and | were coloured; but that is not what I want to 
the treatment or style that affect the building, | point out at present. What I want to point 
not the ‘subject.’ For the harmony of the|out, and what we want to know, is: was the 
building it would not matter a jot whether the | result when new a success? I say when new, as 
subject were ‘Cupid and Psyche’ ог Moses | we all know what a delightful painter Old Time 
inthe Bulrushes,’ But it may ruin the whole | was and always will be. Well, was the result 
effect if the picture is in a badly proportioned |a success when new ? I think it must have 
panel, painted in too cold a key, or executed in | been, and principally why I think so is because 
а style too crude or too complicated for its | of the glorious climate and perpetual sunshine, 
surroundings. Not one in fifty of even very | and that perpetual sunshine and clear atmo- 
able English painters has been trained to look | sphere wants colour. You may be surprised 
at art from this side—or to consider the|to hear me say this, but I fcel I am right. 
necessity of keeping the whole tone of his| Why ? Because the shadows are so cold, the 
own work in relation to the decorative result | sunlight so dazzlingly white, that there is practi- 
in the whole building. Look at the paintings|cally nothing of variety of colour in the 
in the Royal Exchange. Not опе, or perhaps | noonday heat. As we all know, it is only 
but one, is in tone with its surroundings; пог | when we feel hot in the sunshine that we know 
any twoin tone with each other. I regret this | it is hot ; by that I mean the more dazzling the 
the more because I first suggested, іп а | ѕип the more deadly white the building 
report to the Gresham Committee dated | becomes, and the more uncompromisingly blue 
October 9, 1890, that these panels should be | the shadows are; the sky one expanse of 
painted historically. pitiless azure, the trees in the landscape one 

Undoubtedly, painting in the studio instead | uniform blackish green, and even the eartha 


of on the wall itself tends to enlarge the risk | parched grey monotony. Well, all this is cold 
in colour, is it not ? and the old Greeksitook this 


of want of harmony with the whole surround- 
ings, though it certainly presents some advan- | into consideration and recognised it, and I am 
tages. To take one disadvantage alone, the] certain that is why they put colour on their 
difference of light. This is almost certain to be | buildings. Do not think I am running down 
different in degree and quality, and more than | the sunshine; I am only trying to point out that 
likely to differ in direction. This being the | where there is no cloud (and therefore scarcely 
case, there is only too much probability of a | any atmosphere) the less colour the landscape 
general difference of tone between the picture | has. That is my reason for believing that these 
and its surroundings when finally brought | buildings required colour. 
together. Even the design or cartoon of the} If we come a little further north we see 
Picture—colour apart—will often need some less colour on buildings, and when we do see 
change, when tried on the spot, from what [it, it is not quite successful. Why? Because 
seemed satisfactory when viewed in the studio. | nature bas more colour in it, and, therefore, 
_ The coloured bands or margins, which|a white building with a zinc roof comes as 
In coloured decoration are so valuable, are|a relief. In the latitudes that embrace the 
more than ever useful when pictorial treatment | greater part of Northern Europe we do not 
is adopted in the panels. They afford the|find so much colour outside buildings; but, 
means of connecting the more forcible colour-|again, higher up towards the Arctic, your 
Ing of the picture panels with the rest of the| coloured wooden reliefs have been and 1 
Work, and so preventing them from appearing | believe are still used. This is no doubt for the 
as detached patches. Apart from this function, | same reason, only in this сазе it is the perpetual 
snow that requires relief, In medieval Italy, 


they greatly facilitate and direct the passage of 
the spectator's eye over the whole work, and | Spain, Portugal, Southern France, and even 


aid that prompt grasp of form and suríace 
Which I have already spoken of as inducing 
the sense of repose. 

The matters which I have mentioned are 
Practically ‘axioms’ which are absolutely 
independent of style or fashion. The build- 


colour, especially in Italy and the Peninsular. 


ing may be ecclesiastical or secular, Classic or 
Gothic, simple or elaborate; it matters not. 
The general principles which should guide 
decoration are true for all. And it is this main 
point which it seems useful now to insist upon, 
because we find so many persons ready to 
substitute particular arrangements of colour or 
pattern for any real knowledge of art or prin- 


Be sure of this, that just as sound principles 
are independent of style or fashion, of any 
special harmonies of colour or of any character 
of design, so no design, no arrangement of 
colour, no excellence of skill can really 
enhance the value of the architect's work if the 
decorator does not carefully think out and 


whilst they allow of an infinite variety of treat- 
ment, have for their base the expression of the 


Mr. Gerald Moira then read the following 


“To deal with a subject like the one we 
have before us this evening is a very dilticult 
matter, as there is always so much to say and 
equally so little. Decoration is a thing about 


has had something to say, and, therefore, as 


Southern Germany, we find a great deal of 


I attribute this to the Church as much as to the 
sun. The reason I do sois because the Roman 
Catholic Church has so many holidays and 
feast days. On those days the people come 


garments were always bright, nay, brilliant in 
colour, and then the art world of the day found 
that grey and white buildings did not suit so 
much bright colour; they wanted a note of 
it somewhere, and it was this that led to such 
buildings as Venice possesses, and to some 
in Spain and Portugal that one could no doubt 
name, Even in the present day the people of 
those countries do not look amiss, because they 
are still in a great measure a holiday-making 
people in an everlasting sunshine. We in 
work-a-day England do not get much sun, and 
precious few holidays, and therefore do very 
little else but work. Our wearing apparel 
naturally becomes neutral tint, and as such we 
could not stand our buildings being highly 
coloured; they would be out of key. It is the 
commonplace things that have their effect even 
on art. It is the man's mode of living that 
rules his household. and a nation's mode of 
life that rules everything around it, and it is 
necessity that ruics «пе world. Had 4 said this 
in the beginning, I need not nave troubled you 
all this time, These are my ideas why colour 
was used on the outside of buildings. The 
inside is different, and is therefore more uni- 
form all over the world; that is, the same 
amount of colour and same treatment can be 
used in the north as in the south. Of course, 
one finds places that ought to have been deco- 
rated left undecorated, and vicc versa ; but this 
sort of thing is sometimes unavoidable. Take 
a church, for instance, that has been decorated 
in this period and in that from time to timc. 
It looks well—at least, it hangs together. I 
believe it is dirt that does it, because it is the 
most dangerous thing to put a new painting or 
mosaic in an old building. Why? Because 
they are out of tone. The former has the best 
chance,as it will go down, but will not look 
well for at least half a century. The latter, 
like all materials that have a glazed surface, 
has no chance in a stone building, old or new, 


and therefore ought not to be used. It will 
remain blatant and bright for hundreds of 
years when the stonework around it is becoming 
yearly more toned down and mellowed. When 


we see an old church abroad that perhaps may 


have had the roof painted some hundred or so 
years after it was built, the man who painted the 
roof made no attempt to keep his work in the 
same style as the architecture, but to-day it 
looks well, taking for granted thatthe man who 
painted it was an artist. Now that brings us 
to two questions: the first one is, * What is 
Style’; the second, do we work for to-day or 
for the time to come? Firstly, to my mind too 
much is thought and said about style to-day. 
An architect comes to the painter and says: ‘I 
have a Gothic building and want some Gothic 
decoration for such and such a part. Now that 
seems to me ridiculous ; to start with, I don't 
believe the building is Gothic. We live in the 
twentieth century, and when Gothic art 
flourished railway trains and quick-firing guns 
and a thousand and one other things did not 
exist, and all these things help to influence the 
Gothic building of to-day. It may be exactly 
right in proportion even down to the very 
smallest moulding, but it won't have the spirit 
of the Gothic times, This is not quite the 
architect's fault, though perhaps he ought not 
to have tried it; the fault lies as much with 
the men he is obliged to employ ; the stone- 
mason and so on, who only work with their 
hands, and who's one idea is either the dinner- 
bell or the bell for knocking off work. And it 
is the influence of the present-day times that 


prevents an architect being able to procure 


from the painter a Gothic decoration. The 
painter may be able to paint knights on horse- 


back and saints in a way that perhaps to-day 
look medi:eval, but in fifty or eighty years time 
they will say ‘ There is one of those queer things 
painted at the end of the last century, which in 
those days was supposed to be quite medi:eval,' 
and to us now, what was built sixty years 
ago and looked upon as pure Gothic, to-day we • 
call it Early Wesleyan, or Victorian and Albert, 
and there is every reason that in another sixty 
to-day's Gothic will be put down to to-day. 
So to my mind it makes very little difference in 
painting a decoration for the said Gothic 
building whether you dress your figures in the 
costume of the Gothic period or in the clothes 
of to-day. In fact, to-day's garments would be 
more honest and inore in keeping with it, and 
if such a work be done by an artist it will keep 
its place and will look well for ever. I think 
the last words answer the second question. I 
have only said Gothic for the sake of a name. 

I have just returned from Paris, and while I 
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was there I went to most of their public 
buildings that have been so lavishly decorated 
with great frescoes within the last thirty years, 
and I came still more to the conclusion that 
they have had one great decorator, Puvis de 
Chavannes. He was a man who thoroughly 
understood that his decoration was to be part 
of the building it was to be placed in, and he 
always regarded the wall he was dealing with 
as the flat surface it is, and in this way pre- 
served thearchitectural features and the propor- 
tions of the buildings ; and these are the points 
that go to make a great decorative artist. The 
rest of the men who have covered large walls 
in such buildings as the Panthéon and the 
Hotel de Ville have had nothing else in their 
minds, it seems, but to do a tour dc force, a 
thing that in some instances it is impossible to 
be in the same room with. One I remember 
very well; it is a ceiling with rolling clouds 
and blue sky, on which some cavaliers and 
ladies are dancing a minuet or something of 
the sort. To begin with, I should say it would 
be a most uncomfortable thing to dance on, 
leaving alone that it entirely throws the pro- 
portion of the room out, as it makes the ceiling 
an indefinite height. This is the style of work 
that makes architects very chary of giving 
decorative work, and goes to show that a man 
may be a very good portrait painter, or land- 
scape man, who has no idea of the qualities 
that go to make a decorator. 

There also seems to me to bea common mis- 
understanding as to what is true decorative 
painting. Theart of painting embraces three 
distinct styles—firstly, the purely pictorial or 
the representation of nature in colour— 
realism ; secondly, the decorative picture ; and 
lastly, decoration pure and simple. We need 
not deal with the first or realistic style, but I 
think we should arrive at a definite comprehen- 
sion of the difference between the two latter 
forms of painting, for I imagine that it is 
owing to this lack of understanding that much 
so-called decoration at the present time fails 
in itsintention. A picture is complete in itself, 
and has nothing whatever to do with its 
surroundings. This is proven by the fact that 
it is possible, with no worse effect than а bad 
headache, for one to go to an exhibition where 
are jumbled together some hundreds of pic- 
tures, each having not the slightest relation to 
each other, but no one has ever suggested that 
such treatment of a wall as employed, say, at 
the Royal Academy, is a successful form of 
decoration. It is necessary for one to lay 
stress on this point to prove what I wish. The 
decorative picture, however good in itself, re- 
mains always a picture. And, as if by instinct, 
the artist feels himself when painting it more 
trammelled than he ought to be when engaged 
in decorative art. He takes, perhaps, a his- 
torical scene, and treats it in however peculiar 
a way he may feel. He may be a Burne- 
Jones, Rosetti, Ford Maddox Brown, Leigh- 
ton, or an similar stylist, but the mere 
fact of his having to deal with а piece 
of canvas having по ultimate relation 
to any particular site, also instinctive conven- 
tions, be he conscious of them or not, will 
cramp his power and for ever prevent his 
creating other than a decoratively pictorial 
effect, however fine in its way. It is, I conceive, 
hardly possible for a picture painter to break 
these bounds, try as he may (the only notable 
instances are perhaps the finest Japanese prints), 
and this, I feel, shows that a picture can never 
be successfully hung except on an easel, apart 
from anything else, and not placed to ornament 
a wall which it was never desi gned to decorate. 
A true decoration should be absolutely a decora- 
tion, and nothing else. That is to say, it should 
be the most appropriate enrichment of the 
space requiring it. This is what I meant when 
| said what I did of Puvis de Chavannes 
work. Hence it is agreed that in method as 

ll as in intention there should be little or 
Е in common between the picture and 

а the applied decoration. The best realism is 
t which, amongst other things, suggests 

15 8 nere. In mural decoration the absence 
apud: sensc of atmosphere is its finest quality. 

Я should be neither atmosphere nor any 
T erspective to mar the eftect of flatness, 

A Mich ould be the first aim. The wall is 
whi -tructional flat plane, and nothing should 
a constru it which will create an illusion that 
be done tal One has seen decorations painted 
uus which give the idea that the painter 
bjected to the wall, and desired that 


the weig 


ho 
е or landscape, 


which one saw some 
and this error was 


found by the analytical eye to be more 
or less entirely due to the introduction of 
atmospheric and perspective effects in the 
painting. Such work conld never be accepted 
as true decoration, and the bare wall in these 
cases would better satisfy the eye of any one 
who had the slightest education in architecture 
and its demands than any such painting, how- 
ever clever in paint technique or strong in 
colour and subject. The Sistine Chapel paint- 
ing by Michelangelo, certainly one of the 
finest accepted works of its kind, loses greatly, 
to my mind, by the introduction of violent 
perspectives and shadows which destroy the 
flatness of the spaces and cast a blemish on 
otherwise perfect work.” 

The decorative painter should find himself 
less trammelled than in any other branch of 
the art, yet one seldom finds that the op- 
portunities afforded are made use of or even 
realised at all. He has, of course, certain rules 
and conditions to conform to, such as uniform 
scale, &c., but in the main he is a free agent. 
While he should conform tothe laws of nature, 
he is not bound by nature in the photographic 
sense. The old sculptors and painters went to 
nature for their foliage, and yet each one in 
translation impressed his own individuality to 
a very marked extent, so that we find a large 
number of carvings and decorations by different 
men of, say, the vine-leaf, yet while each one is 
totally different in treatment to the next, they 
are all undoubtedly vine leaves. And here let 
me remark that in every case the spirit of the 
age—the date of the work—is indelibly marked. 
So it should be now and in the future. The 
decoration, no matter what subject or however 
treated, should be contemporary in feeling. It 
is quite a false idea to imagine the twentieth- 
century artist can possibly feel and work with 
the intention of the fifteenth-century painter. 
We live under entirely different conditions, and 
we must work in sincerity to our feelings if we 
wish to do honest and convincing work. 

I hope I have expressed what I mean by the 
few limitations only which are set to the 
decorative painter. For the rest, he has an 
entirely free hand to evolve beautiful shapes 
and use the richest schemes of colour, while 
his choice of subjects is seldom limited by 
conditions which render them impossible for 
the pictorial painter to translate into paint. A 
good design, first of all, should be the object of 
the decorator—fine line, happy placing, big 
masses, and equally fine empty spaces. Then 
the treatment of his figures, draperies, and 
accessories with beautiful outlines. For out- 
lines form one of the chief difficulties and are 
one of the most important features in decora- 
tion. The realist may lose an outline here and 
there to a mere impression, but the decorative 
painter has to deal with hard-and-fast outlines, 
which the absence of atmosphere insists on. 
It is in this respect that I quarrel with what 
I term the pictorial decorators, and there are 
unfortunately many such who are engaged on 
buildings at this present time. Another error 
I think is to imagine that a richer decorative 
effect is obtainable by the employment of an 
intense, high-pitched key of colour. There can 
only be oNE really successful scheme for each 
one particular place, and it is the first object of 
the artist to discover what that is, what style of 
work, what scale of drawing,and what scheme 
and key of colour. Thisis where careful study 
and training as much as natural instincts will 
tell. For the rest, it is not for me to say any- 
thing of my own methods ; I doubt if I could. 
I have contented myself with dealing, as far as 
possible, with the main question as to what 
will and what will not lead to a successful 
decorative effect." 
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probably open on to a passage or another 
room, and, in order to get harmony or contrast, 
not only should the scheme of the room be 
considered, but the scheme of the room in 
relation to the passage and the other rooms. 
In rooms of importance, and in decorative 
schemes upon a considerable scale, the method 
of co-relation was one of the first things to 
consider. There was, for instance, not only 
the effect close to the eye in the apart 
ment, or portion of the building being 
decorated, but the effect of vista; and there 
was also the effect of repetition of colour, or 
change of colour, and very often the principle 
alluded to by Mr. Crace (which was seen in 
medieval art of all kinds, to some extent, 
in English polochromy, and the remains of 
colour decoration to be seen in the Eastern 
Counties and other parts of England), viz, 
the principle of counter-change. А good 
effect was got by repetition and counter- 
change of colour. They must have noticed, 
if they had studied East Anglian work, the 
colour in the screens; the colours employed 
were few, but there were repeated panels of 
red and green which counter-changed, giving a 
pleasing effect of repetition, of rhythm and 
harmony—a tying together which was very 
pleasant. That could be applied more broadly 
in dealing with apartments, or portions of 
apartments, of buildings. One could look 
through arches or doorways, and perceive 
another apartment in which might be an 
approximate or exact counter-change. For 
instance, one might have a broad scheme of 
blue in one room, with upholstery of yellow, 
and in another room one could counter. 
change to yellow walls and blue upholstery. 
If properly handled that method was ex- 
ceedingly effective. In the simplest rooms 
a definite scheme was required; they would 
probably know what furniture was to be 
put into it; they would know all about the 
light and, if in the country, the general effect 
that the view out of the window gave. For 
instance, if it were a room on the ground floor, 
with French or low windows, and plenty of 
them, and a green lawn and a good deal of 
green outside, it would probably be found that 
it was not wise, unless they were adepts at 
decoration, to adopt a treatment of green. The 
crude greens outside, in May and June, would 
spoil the internal effect in the same colour. 
That was his experience in simple matters of 
decoration, for if he had a large scheme of 
decoration he called ina painter. What Mr. 
Crace said as to the necessity of line, and the 
stability which the eye and mind required, 
was extremely suggestive; as also were his 
remarks about the lines of suggested strength, 
where one was not necessarily suggesting 
obvious structure, but concealed ot suggested 
structure. It explained his (the speaker's) sense 
of unrest when looking at schemes of decora- 
tion in which there was no sign of possible struc- 
ture. Mr. Crace had spoken of a principle in art 
which was very important, viz., that ot recall of 
colour. He (the speaker) noticed it in some 
of Velasquez's pictures in the great gallery 
at Madrid—a note of colour caught up and 
reflected throughout the picture. He had also 
noticed it last year in the Vandyke Exhibition 
at Antwerp, the same principle being seen in 
many of the pictures. It was a principle 
applicable not only to pictures, but to the 
decoration of a room. He had had a rather 
striking instance—an accidental one—of the 
effect of colour being spread or reflected руа 
picture. Ап early picture, by Mr. Sargent, 
a lady in a red dress, had been removed поа 
panelled drawing-room and put into с 
dining-room, which had just the same lightan 
windows as the drawing-room, but the dining 
room had a flock wall paper, which exactly 
matched the colour of the dress. The 1 
upon the picture was extraordinary it sone 
to give double value to it, while the room ып 
looked twenty times better than it did M 
the picture. It seemed almost as thoug 
the room had been decorated for the 1 
though, as he had said, it had not and it pate 
to be a good instance of the affect to be got Dy 
an important picture which had not bp 
painted for the site, but which had been ш 
to create а site. Although he agreed with ( sd 
Moira that a great painting must be paie 
for, and almost upon, the site intended, ns 1 
one was the possessor of а commonp ш 
house, and a picture which was anything 
commonplace, the object was to try and ut 155 
the most fitting surroundings for the p a 
While Mr. Moira was perfectly right in waz 
he said about the relation of brilliant colou 


Mr. E. P. Warren said he had listened 
with great pleasure to the admirable and 
thoughtful papers, and he found himself in 
almost entire agreement with the ideas of 
their authors. Mr. Crace’s paper was obviously 
the result of great experience and thought, 
and was extremely suggestive to students 
of decoration, and to those architects who, 
like himself (the speaker), had concerned 
themselves much in decorative efforts of a 
simple kind. Mr. Crace had said that a man 
was free in his own room in decorative matters 
as in others, which was true; but in the 
simplest treatment of a room, and in the sim- 
plest form of decoration even, an initial idea 
was necessary. The scheme of decoration of 
the room must be relevant to the treatment 
of the rest of the house; it must be remem- 
bered that the room had a door which would 
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costume and the external decoration of buildings 
to brilliant climate, he did not think he was 
quite safe in assuming that the instinct for 
colour was always suggested by brilliant 
climate, for it would be possible to mention 
countries where extreme brilliance of costume 


was to be found in dull climates. There used 
to be extraordinarily vivid colours in Ireland, 
with its dull and damp climate, while in 


Scotland one saw the traditional brilliance of 
colour in the Highland costume. In regard to 


buildings, however, Mr. Moira's views in this 


connexion held good. What he had seen of 


towns in the East prompted him to believe 
what Mr. Moira had said, for Eastern towns 
were generally aglow with colour, but the 
blazing sunshine created an effect which 
caused the strongest colour to disappear. He 
had brought before them a small drawing 
of a terra cotta cornice in Sicily, on which 
the small gamut of colour employed—red, 
grey, and buff—gave an extremely decorative 
effect of a rough kind ; and it was suggestive 
in showing that with simple materials the 
builders had been able to get an external 
colour effect. The whole thing was a good 
deal like Egyptian work, such as could 
be seen in the British Museum and else- 
where. In the fifteenth century decorative 
effects, in almost the same colours, but on 
different lines naturally, were obtained in 
northern countries; they were to be seen 
again and again in portions of the coloured 
roofs of churches in England—at Blyth- 
borough, for instance. The use of this simple 
gamut of colour in the medizval decorative 
school was akin to the heraldic scbool of 
heraldic emblazoning, where the rules were 
definite and the colours few. One could not 
put tinct upon tinct or metal upon metal, 
and the colours used in the north of Europe 
were mostly what might be called heraldic 
colours, and, broadly speaking, the heraldic 
rue was observed. That led him to 
think that the rules of blazonry were 
not merely conventional, but they were sug- 
gested by what was found to be suitable for 
decorative treatment, and afterwards con ven- 
tionalised and stiffened into definite rules. 
Heraldry in buildings of importance was still, 
he thought, an extremely happy and pleasing 
form of decoration. While not bothersome and 
troublesome to read, there was a pleasing 
effect of quaintness about it, and, moreover, it 
ent itself to most charming effects of colour 
and to most perfect and beautiful drawing 
of a decorative order; unfortunately, it was 
somewhat neglected by decorative painters to- 
day, and yet, next to the indication of the 
human figure or animal figures, which was not 
always proper or possible, heraldry was a very 
pleasing form of decoration. As to Mr. Moira’s 
remarks about the effect of the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel being somewhat impaired by 
the exaggerated perspective and the shadows, 
&c. he agreed to a large extent; but one 
criticised such a tour de force, the work of such 
a great mind, with diffidence. It was a diffi- 
cult work to see properly, for one had almost 
to be on one's back in order to do so ; and it 
seemed to be somewhat over-intellectualised, 
somewhat troublesome ; but still, it was such a 
splendid work that they must all feel glad to 
have it there as it is. With modern decorative 
works, he constantly felt that the artist had 
been over-intellectual—had given too much 
story; had given more than any one, even 
with the utmost patience and study, could take 
in. There should be study enough in one's 
Work to give the required decoration—some 
admitted tradition ; something coherent which 
emphasised the origin of the town or building 
In which the decoration occurred (a pleasing 
note was added to the decoration if one could 
give it a local hint or story, but the story 
should not be so complicated that the decora- 
tion was over-complicated to express it). It 
should be treated first entirely as the theme for 
decoration, and it was sufficient if it just 
indicated that; and if the decoration were 
itself successful, only the Philistine critic 
would bother about the manner in which the 
story was represented, though it was possible 
to spoil the story by giving too much of it. In 
any applied decoration in England, one must 
remember the climate. For instance, in a large 
building like a church or a hall, the misty blue 
atmosphere would affect even broad masses of 
colour extending up the wall 30 ft. or 4o ft. 
Red at the base of a wall had a tendency to 
ome purpleish, towards the top. 
owing to the blue in ithe atmosphere and 


the decrease in light extraordinary changes 


Partly 


took place in regard to colour in the roof of a 
building. He had noticed the effect, particu- 
larly in bright red, in buildings of quite 
moderate height—in a church 35 ft. high, for 
instance—even in very dry and clear weather ; 
and in one case he had to introduce some 
yellow into the red as it climbed up. Colour- 
ing, as had been said, to be successful must be 
experimentally tested in situ. One could form a 
mental scheme which might be approximately 
correct, but the actual tints and tones must be 
experimentally arrived at in the building and 
repeatedly observed under different conditions 
of light, for no two days would be alike and one 
must arrive at an average condition of effect. 
He urged them strongly to study decoration as 
much as possible. It might be studied, amongst 
other places, in the National Gallery, by 
observing the minutize of some of the pictures 


there and the way in which the colour was 


caught up and repeated. As an instance of 
splendid decoration of a room, he would men- 


tion the Apartamenti Borgia, in Rome, an ex- 


tremely good little model of which could be 


seen at South Kensington. 
Mr. Rickards having made a few observa- 


tions, 


Mr. A. H. Hart, in proposing a vote of thanks, 


said that he welcomed the fresh indication of a 
more 
painter and the architect. Mr. Moira’s explana- 
tion of why colour was and is employed іп hot 
climates was interesting and seemed reasonable. 
Besides the effect of making everything black 
and white, strong sunshine had another curious 
effect, viz., that it made it extremely difficult to 
distinguish one surface from another, and one 
reason why the Greeks coloured their architec- 
ture was in order to emphasise the surface. 
One was apt to look at a Greek temple as a 
perfect thing in itself, with its beautiful propor- 
tions and perfect carving, and one did not seem 
to want anything else. We could not, however, 
judge properly such a work from an English 
standpoint ; a visit to Greece convinced one of 
the great brilliancy of the sunlight and the 
difference of the conditions. Mr. Moira's remark 
that necesssity is the mother of invention in 
regard to colour was much to the point, as also 
was his remark that where a 
possesses much colour, a plain building acted 
asa relief. An architect who attempted to vie 
with Nature's colours in the ornamentation 
of a building in the country was presumptuous 
and certain to fail. Mr. Moira had not said any- 
thing as to colour in large towns, where a 
totally different condition of things existed, for 
there was not much in the way of beauty of 
landscape in large towns. 
colour in towns was most important, for it was 
a means of enlivening a dulness and monotony 
which were too often present, and which were 
increased by dirt and fog ; and anything which 
could be done by the artist to relieve such mono- 
tony was welcome. A field for the architect and 
decorator was open in the case of town build- 
ings, and perhaps the best materials to use 
where there was dirt and fog were those with 
glazed surfaces, as those surfaces were cleaned 
by rainfall. 
been said by Mr. Moira of mosaic decoration, 
and what was said was hardly favourable. 
Architects were convinced of the grand quali- 
ties of mosaic as decoration ; it had breadth 
and dignity, and, moreover, it was per- 
manent, which was more than could be 
said of any other kind of painting: it was 
eminently an architectural decoration, and 
there were some splendid ancient and modern 
examples of its use. 
Moira had emphasised the point as to the 
restrictions necessary in decorative painting, 
for it was of much importance that there 
should be those restrictions ; at the same time, 
if one insisted on it as absolutely necessary, 
some of the finest works of the past would be 


intimate understanding between the 


landscape 


The influence of 


He was sorry that so little had 


He was glad that Mr. 


putaside. At any rate, we were quite safe in 


saying that the French ceilings of later date 


were in the worst possible taste, with charac- 


ters from the classics and with distorted 


Venuses crawling round the coves, and it 
seemed unlikely tbat anything of the kind 
would be done again. Both Mr. Crace and 
Mr. Moira had called attention to the unsuita- 
bility of ordinary decorative pictures, painted 
in the studio, as adornments to buildings. 
There were many conditions attaching to a 
suitable decoration, which could only be 
worked out in situ, while the best works of the 
past were invariably painted on the spot and 
in fresco, and this demanded great celerity and 
was an excellent training for the artist. It 
seemed a great pity that in England fresco was 


ration. 


so unsuitable, on account of the smoky climate, 
but other metbods were available and had 
already been proved. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith seconded the vote of 
thanks. It was pleasing to find two such 
expert decorative colourists agreeing зо 
thoroughly as did Mr. Crace and Mr. Moira in 
the great principle that such decoration must 
accord with the structure and must express it. 
Artists were supposed by some people to have 
no art principles, and that everything con- 
nected with their art was a matter of feel- 
ing. With that view he totally disagreed ; 
every great artist had—whether it was intuitive 
or not, whether it had taken a definite line in 
his mind, and had been argued out consciously 
or not— great principles which underlay every- 
thing he did, and no decorative artist would be 
any the worse colourist for having such prin- 
ciples as had been mentioned by the readers 
of the papers. These principles really regu- 
lated architects in their ordinary house deco- 
ration—in little matters like wall-papers, for 
instance, on the judicious selection of which a 
great deal depended—as well as in work of 
greater importance where they called in an 
artist to deal with it. He could not help 
thinking that the present French wall-papers, 
with their vertical lines and very often their 
beautiful and subtle patterns, were much better 
than our own wall-papers, which suggested no 
sort of structure. As to rococo ornament, Mr. 
Crace rightly said that it transgressed first 
principles ; to his (the speaker's) mind it was 
often repulsive unless it was most beautifully 
varied and subtly treated. He was very glad 
to hear Mr. Crace speak so strongly about 
the beauty and permissibility of extreme elabo- 
This elaboration was seen in the 
Moorish ceilings in the Spanish palaces and 


churches, where there was extraordinary rich- 
ness of colour, and yet perfect harmony and 
repose. Nothing that he knew of in Europe 


had 
those ceilings and their beautiful richness and 


yet sense of repose. 
in colour, the great principle of repetition, Mr. 
Crace did not say very much about the prin- 
ciple of focussing—with a large body of red, 
for instance, in one part, one wanted to get a 
very definite spot of brighter red somewhere 
to focus it. That was very noticeable in Millais' 
great picture Ophelia, where the red was 
focussed in the centre of the subject; but 
in decorative work it was also an important 
principle, though how to do it in ordinary 
room decoration was not an easy matter. As 
to pictures, in decorating a room it was im- 
portant to ascertain what pictures there were. 
In the pictures by Mr. Waterhouse, the painter, 
the principle of the repetition of a very few 
colours produced a beautiful decorative effect, 
and was very noticeable. 
resting to hear the views of the lecturers as 
to how far Nature's harmonies as a key and 
guide to decorative work might be relied on. 


impressed him more, perhaps, than 


In speaking about recall 


It would be inte- 


In the bumming-birds to be seen at South 
Kensington there was a wonderful variety of 


tone, and yet nothing appeared to be out of 
keeping, though in that connexion, of course, 
proportion was an important matter. 


A imp There 
was a danger in designing decorative work in 


not putting a full-size cartoon in position 
before the work was executed, and recently he 
had been disappointed in seeing a blemish in 
an otherwise beautiſully executed work, which 


would have been avoided had a cartoon been 


put up beſore the work was carried out. 


Interesting as Mr. Moira's theory was as to 
dress in relation to colour and climate, he did 
not agree that the Church had so much to do 
with the colour one saw in Spain and the 
South. The same principles which applied to 
Greece would apply to the Audalusia. As a 


result of fashion, partly, colour had largely 


gone out in costume, but no doubt it would 


re-appear again. 


The Chairman said they were glad to have 
two such papers from men who had had real 


experience in the matter, and especially from 


Mr. Crace, who thoroughly entered into the 
side with which architects sympathised, viz., 
the subservient relation of colour to architec- 
ture. As to the value of structural suggestion 
in decoration, they were far too apt to lose 
sight of that, though it was becoming more 
and more recognised. It was being recognised 
in a sort of structural way by bringing out con- 
venient lines and making panels of the work, 
as it were; at the same time, that panel system 
was carried a great deal too far in some cases, 
such as our own theatres and music-halls 
—in the Lyceum Theatre, for instance. The 
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patches of landscape seemed wholly out of 
place in ceiling work, about which there should 
bea flatness. The invaluable thing in archi- 
tectural decoration was to get flatness of sur- 
face. That was one of the points that artists 
far too often lost sight of, and their work 
became purely pictorial. There had not been 
much said that evening as to the value of gold, 
but all those who had had any experience in 
decoration must feel that gold had a great 
value in colour schemes and that it was simply 
invaluable in wall decoration. As to domestic 
treatment of rooms, one saw what could be 
done iu that way even with such things as 
books, and the same room, in different owners' 
hands, often had a totally different effect by 
the placing of a little bit of colour here and 
there. The instinct of one occupant would 
get the harmony of colour which another 
would not feel. He welcomed that helpful 
feeling—that unity of feeling between architects 
and artists which was gradually coming back. 
It seemed ludicrous that architecte, with their 
limited chances of education in colour decora- 
tion, should dictate to the artist what he was to 
do. Atthe same time it was equally ludicrous 
for the artist, with his very limited training in 
architecture, to dictate to the architect ; and it 
was by the unity again of the two, each help- 
ing the other, that we are likely to get the 
hoped-for result. Architects must not trust too 
much to their own formed opinions of certain 
classes of decoration, but they should try and 
get the artist into absolute sympathy with 
them. 


reflection of the light of the west window 
with the result that when the light was on i 
everything was lost except the gold ; the rest 
was a dark silhouette. Gilding was an invalu- 
able adjunct in decoration, but EI 
more care in its use. It was the most beautiful 
means of expressing leading lines—lines that 
wanted to be delicately emphasised—and of 
improving the harmony of the rest of the work, 
because it was always reflecting some other 
colcur. When used, it must be used in refer- 
ence to expression. He thought the gilding 
in the Queen's Hall was about as unfortunate 
asit could be,for the gilding was put on in 
spots, and nowhere was it used to express lines 
of structural form. All suggestion of construc- 
tion was lost, and the eye was directed by, 
bright patches, with the result that one wished 
for less gilding, though more might well have 
been used if it had been put in the right place. 

Mr. Moira also briefly replied, and the meet- 
ШЕ саша 

he next meeting will be held on the 11th 

inst., when Mr. Alexander Payne will read a 
paper on "Egyptian Temples," illustrated b 
lantern views. 
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THE following forms the principal portion of 
the paper read by Mr. John Hepper of Leeds,. 
at the meeting of the Surveyors' Institution in 
that city last week :— 


Historic Notes. 

The vote of thanks having been put to the 1080-1086.—Leeds a farming village, so de- 
meeting and heartily agreed to, Mr. Crace, in [5cribed in Domesday Book. 
reply, said he thoroughly agreed with Mr. 1207.—In this year Maurice Paganel, Lord of 
Warren on the question of private houses. He] the Manor, granted a limited charter to the 
did not wish to infer that it was less important burgesses of Leeds. 
for the house that the scheme of decoration| I 26.— First Charter of Incorporation granted 
should be carefully thought out; what he to the burgesses by King Charles L, by which 
meant was that it was much less important to the town and parish of Leeds were first consti- 
the public whether the thing was successful or tuted a municipal borough, the Council to con- 
not than it was in a building where one had | sist of one alderman, nine principal burgesses, 
already got the seal of another man's thoughts | and twenty assistants, | 
and ideas. He quite agreed with Mr. Warren's 1661.—Second Charter, granted by King 
useful suggestion that it is particularly desir- Charles II., the Council to consist of a mayor, 
able that colour harmony from room to room twelve aldermen, and twenty-four assistants. 
should be a consideration; and he also agreed| | 1662.—The Council divided the borough into 
(he had insisted on this in a former paper) as | SIX wards, for the better relief of the poor. 
to the value of the counterchange of colour, 1684.— The Charter of 1661 surrendered to 
which was a most useful side of decorative агі | his Majesty King Charles II. 
to study thoroughly. In regard to outside] 1684.— Third Charter granted to the burgesses 
colour, as affected by climate, he thought that | by King Charles II., the council to consist of a 
sufficient weight was not attached to the fact | mayor, thirteen aldermen, and twenty-four 
that the whole question of the scale of colour assistants. | 
in bright sunshine or in moderate light was 1689.—The third charter of 1684 superseded 
largely a question of the mechanical action of | by their Majesties William and Mary, and the 
the eye. The pupil of the eye contracted or | second charter of 1661 restored to the burgesses, 
enlarged according tothe amount of light. In a | and is still in force, except where it is incon- 
bright light colour had to be very positive in | sistent with or contrary to the provisions of the 
order that the eye might see it, whereas іп the | Municipal Corporations Acts. 
moderate light of a cloudy day very fine dis- 1835.—William IV. The ancient charters 
tinctions of colour could be seen. As to the] above mentioned, together with those granted 
same colour changing near the roof іп a large | to other municipalities throughout the kingdom, 
hall, that arose from more than one cause. [t| were brought within the operation of the 
was not only that the light itself diminished, | “ Municipal Corporations Act, 1835," the council 
but that the light in quality became reflected | to consist. of the mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
light instead of direct light. All reflected light, | cillors. Under the authority of the Act the 
assuming that there was a white surface, became] borough was divided into twelve wards for 
yellow, or orange yellow, in quality, and, in the municipal election purposes, with sixteen alder- 
case of the colour on the wall of a hall, the | men and forty-eight councillors. _ | 
higher it went the more reflected light there was, 1881.—Borough divided into sixteen wards, 
while the direct light diminished. Therefore, | with sixteen aldermen and forty-eight coun- 
other things being equal, white or light colours | cillors. | mE 
became yellower, and darker colours became]  1893.— Her Majesty Queen Victoria, by her 
by contrast more purpleor grey in tone, and the | Royal Charter, conferred upon the borough the 
decorator had to make allowance for that. The | title of “ City." | 
models at South Kensington, referred to by Mr. Superficial area of the city is 21,572 acres, 
Warren, were excellent for study and they gave | and the circumference 31 miles. The city 15 
an opportunity for studying Italian decoration almost entirely freehold, and the instances of 
which we had not had in this country before. | copyhold and leasehold and of freehold ground 
As to fresco decoration, the old Italian decora- | rents are so infrequent that we are sometimes 
tions which had been referred to were soine- | 1n danger of overlooking them, and so unpopu- 
times erroneously said to be frescoes; they | lar are they that building societies and mort- 
were practically to a large extent tempera, | gagees аге chary of lending money upon them 
and it was only within the limit of a compara- | and buyers discount them. 
tively few years that fresco was executed for The population of Leeds estimated to the 
decorative purposes. He certainly agreed that middle of 1809 is 423,889, and its rate of in- 

ature was 4 guide to be taken into account, | crease is nearly 2 per cent., or about 8,000 per 
5 nature was the most important and useful] annum. Its proportion to area is about 19°65 
9 of study; but we must take nature into] per acre. In 1851 the rateable value was 
am Piu all round, with light and shade as well | 420,41 11. being an average per head of 
a lour All nature was a necessary guide 2/. 85. oid. In 1800 the rateable value was 
a th decorator, but especially the colouring of 1,620,895/., or nearly 3l. 16s. 6d. per head. 
O end plants. As to mosaic, he had not| The net debt of the city is 5,821,443/., or 
D with that because the subject was so 


interest at which the city can borrow and the 
high estimation in which its stock is held inthe 
market, and this will be still more clearly 
understood by a consideration of the under. 
takings which the council has under its control, 
viz. :— 

A splendid system of waterworks, which is 
well worth the inspection of any surveyor 
interested in such matters, and which repre- 
sents a capital outlay of £1,964,656, and a 
daily available supply of twenty-eight million 
gallons, against a consumption (including 
compensation), of 24,936,000 gallons. 

The gas and electric lighting works, equal to 
a capital expenditure of £1,639,190, and a 
source of considerable profit. 

The tramways, on which there has been an 
outlay of over half a million, and which are 
being extended in all directions to the city 
boundaries. At present they are worked by 
electric, steam, and horse power, but the first 
is rapidly superseding the other two. They 
are well managed, and a great boon, as well 
as profitable. 

he markets, viz.: Corn Exchange; the 

reat General Market in Kirkgate, the principal 

rontages of which will shortly be rebuilt ; the 

| Victoria Cattle Market, which causes a yearly 

loss; the Wholesale Meat Market, which was 

opened last July; and a large and popular 
Fish Market. 

Baths and wash-houses total up to £61,000, 
and are likely to be increased in number. 

Upon allotments we have spent £7,216, but 

the result has been far from encouraging. 
. The Town Hall, the Municipal Buildings, 
Free Library, and Art Gallery form an impos 
ing group, and will well repay an inspection ; 
but, large as they are, they are so unequal to 
city requirements, that steps are being taken 
to provide new Assize Courts and other accom- 
modation, which will entail an_ outlay of 
probably half a million, especially if they are 
to be built on the south side of Victoria-square, 
in front of the Town Hall, which is generally 
(apart from considerations of cost) regarded as 
the most suitable position. 


City Improvements. 


The rapid growth of the city has rendered 
necessary street improvements, transformation 
of localities, and rebuilding to an extent pre- 
viously unknown іп its history. | So far as street 
improvements are concerned, it is satisfactory 
to know that the plan of buying a greater dept 
than was actually required for dedication 10 
the public user has had successful juga 
indeed, in one case, Vicar-lane, where ч 
width has been increased from about 29 


+ 
2 * 


improvements will occasion. During this 
present month of April the City Council a 
decided upon a most important impe cii 
involving the removal of the Roman А 
Cathedral and its schools along with T 
other buildings between the end of e 
and Great George-street, so a3 to widen "e 
ridge-street, get rid of a dangerous oo 
give greater freedom at a very busy з pm 

The city improvements have in ipa 9 
been undertaken on а bold scale an 1 0 
dispatch, a matter of great importan S 
public convenience, minimising cost, nh. 
larger returns of capital, enabling 2 qui a 
settlement of localities, and the earlier crea 
of rateable value. 

Sanitation 


ion for 
has claimed a large amount of attention 
many years, and immense sums thd 195 
expended in sewers and 179 outfall, 
iding depots, in openin | 
ba buülding PET uu ca becks an 
streams, in removing 1N 
letting air into close neighbourhoods, 1 
providing at a cost of nearly 100,0 Ds 
smallpox, and other hospitals anda e d | 
and now the Corporation 1 d а 
acquiring the property of an Ment pes 
of about 161 acres on the east side о 1 
which will probably cost us 9 e a 
more than can be realised by resale, 


more than is at present inten 


It 131. 148. Sd. per head. The rates levied by the business uses. nm 
1 but there was one point he would like to Council and for poor rate and school board for — nien the Сау Council bas 
25 viz., that the last place in the world the year ending March 25, 1900, are 7s. 2d. in * Since this paper vas wd ace Estate к 
rc , ША. | 


decided to purchase 1 UT 
1,882 acres, neat Selby, for 85,0204, and to co 


Leeds by a sewer, which at the rate o 
about 200,907. 


| -cur was nearly on the 

; osaic ought to occur w 
wae E the eye—in a reredos 1n a church, sav, 
leve с ne was almost bound to, get a direct 


the 4. 
It will be seen, therefore, that our debt is 


well secured, accounting for the low rate of 
for there o 
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It is occupied by a population of about 3,800, 
for 2,000 of which it is expected provision will 
have to be made on the cleared area. or some 
substitution therefor. The Board of Trade 
regulations do not admit of back-to-back 
houses, which are so prevalent and popular 
here ; blocks in flats on the London principle 
are contrary to Yorkshire habits and predilec- 
tions; upon the land at such prices as the 
Corporation is likely to want, and with such 
conditions as it will probably impose, specu- 
lators will not be able profitably to build; 
philanthropists do not seem inclined to venture 
on the field; the Corporation is unwilling to 
engage ina great building scheme ; investors 
object to public money competing with private 
capital ; the people displaced are mostly poor 
and unable to pay the increased rents which 
will be required, and groan at the hardship of 
being removed from their old haunts and con- 
tiguity totheir spheres of work ; and itis fore- 
seen that the overcrowding of neighbouring 
districts will create other areas as insanitary as 
that from which they will be expelled. 

Iam inclined to think that the Corporation 
will be compelled to devise and carry out a 
scheme for rehousing the disturbed poor, and 
those members of this gathering who have 
experience in such matters could not engage 
in a discussion more profitable to ue than that 
which would throw light on this difficult 
problem. 

The extension of the tramways with low 
fares will do much to relieve the pressure on 
the older parts of Leeds, and better the con- 
dition of the working classes ; but to them and 
to all of us the abatement of the smoke—which 
obscures the sun, chokes our lungs, spoils our 
buildings, soils our stocks, and distresses our 
visitors—is of urgent importance, and needs 
much more attention than it receives. 

I hope our Corporation will see now neces- 
sary it is in framing future by-laws to insist 
that streets in which back-to-back houses are 
to be built shall be more than 36 ft. wide,* or, 
better still, that they shall be 36 ft. wide with а 
6-(t. area on each side, so that the houses shall 
be further apart and have more privacy than 
they possess when abutting upon the cause- 
way. Of course the effect of this will be, not 
so much to increase the rent, as to reduce the 
price which the landowner will receive for his 
land ; and it seems to me that the increment of 
value to the land caused by the increase of 
population should not go altogether to the 
landowner, but that some of it should be shared 
by the people in the form of increised open 
space, so that they may have more sun, more 
ar, more room for movement, and so have 
better and morc healthy conditions of life. 

ж ж 


I desire now to draw your attention to some 
of the characteristics of Leeds, to which she 
owes so much of her success, apart from the 
practical, enterprising, persevering, and thriíty 
nature of her people. 

Leeds is about equidistant from the English 
and Scotch capitals and from the eastern and 
western seaboards, and being served by all the 
leading railway companies, and having a con- 
tinuous waterway between the two seas along 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal from the west 
and the Aire and Calder navigation to the east, 
the city has become a great distributing centre, 
and has no superior in that respect. The easy 
gradients of the roads and the convenient 
positions of the railway goods stations and 
canal depóts are of great importance to com- 
mercial traffic, as where towns such as 
Bradíord and Halifax rcquire two horses 
per load, we use only one. Being on the edge 
of the great Yorkshire coalfizld, our boilers, 
furnaces, and fires can be fed at the lowest 
Cost. Ironstone and stone are within our 
borders, and still larger supplies are within 
сазу reach ; and no town can be more advan- 
tageously supplied with the vast extent and 
variety of materials requisite for a large range 
of manufactures. The immense deposits of 
Cay suitable for bricks, fire-bricks, sanitary 
tubes and appliances, and pottery in various 
parts of the borough are a source of great 
Wealth, not only because of the great home 
and foreign demand, but because we can 


Supply ourselves at the lowest rates for our 


own building operations. 

We are not subject to the violent storms and 
great floods of which we often read as occur- 
ring elsewhere, and are consequently saved a 
large amount of ioss which others endure. We 
J ee UA EROS ORAL ee ERE DE 
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th Would it not be still better to pass a by-law against 
€ erection of back-to-back houses at all ?— Ер. 


boundaries. 
tion grows at the rate of nearly 8,000 a year. 


number and variety of influential manufactures 
which it possesses, and which keep all families 
more or less employed. So many of these 
trades require female labour, and there is so 
much employment for young people, that a 
family of an industrious character is never 
without employment for some or all of its 
members. The earning power, therefore, of a 
family is larger and more equably exercised 
than in the case of towns with one class of 
manufacture, and the distribution of money is 
more even and the capacity for saving in- 
creased, and consequently we seldom have 
those periods of acute distress which are 
experienced elsewhere. 

An enumeration of manufactures carried on 
in Leeds and district will further illustrate 
this, viz. :— | 

Woollen and union cloths, blankets, carpets, felt 
druggets, and canvas. 

Ready-made clothing on a gigantic scale; hats 
and caps; boots, shoes, and slippers in great and 
rapidly increasing quantity. 

The tanning and manufacture of leather in every 
form, and from the lowest to the highest class, to 
such an extent that Leeds is looked upon as the 
head of the trade. 

Forges for the making of boilers, boiler plates, 
rails, and railway rolling stock ; heavy forgings of 
many kinds, steel, &c. 

Works of great extent for the manufacture of 
railway, traction, tramway, pit, mill, and other 
engines; the most powertul hydraulic machinery 
for railways, docks and works of all kinds ; engines, 
dynamos, and apparatus for electrical work of all 
descriptions ; flour mill and oil mill machinery ; 
brick-making machinery, steam cranes, steam 
ploughing, and other agricultural machinery. 

Works in great number, and many of them ex- 
tensive, for the making of engineering tools, small 
arms, torpedoes, flax. silk, woollen and other textile 
machinery, cycles, artistic and other light ironwork 
for domestic and decorative use; glass bottles, 
pottery, nails and screws, paper and paper hang- 
ings, &c. ; large printing and lithographic works in 
considerable number, 

Extensive works for the making of bricks, sani- 
tary appliances, and beautiful forms such as the 
celebrated Burmantofts faience ; chemical, dye, and 
drysaltery works; the alteration, extension, erec- 
tion, and repair of buildings for such an enormous 
range of manufactures, the erection of more than 
2,000 houses annually, as well as of shops, ware- 
houses, &c., necessarily provide a large amount of 
employment. 

Adding to all these the many employments 
in various associated handicraíts, collecting, 
distributing, shops, warehouses, and other in- 
dustries, which it is unnecessary to specify, it 
will be readily seen that work must be steadier 
and more univeral in Leedsthan in many other 
places, and it is not surprising that an artisan 
population trained amongst such a variety of 
occupations should acquire an adaptiveness of 
skill and intelligence which fits it for, and is 
constantly attracting to the city, new trades and 
manufactures, and thus widening its commercial 
influence. 

I have often been asked by strangers the 
reason for the growth, the steadiness, and the 
prosperity of Leeds, and why we Leeds men 
have such confidence in our continued pro- 
gress and in our frechold investments, as evi- 
denced by the large number of years' purchase 
we give, that I have thought it might interest 
surveyors to have placed before them facts of 
which we have some reason to be proud, and 
which we necessarily take into account when 
we are dealing with the various interests in 
our charge. 


— — 


HOUSING AND ALLOTMENTS SCHEME, MANCHES- 
TER.—An inquiry into an application by the Man- 
chester Corporation to the Local Government 
Board for power to borrow 36, oool. to enable the 
Corporation to purchase 237 acres of land at 
Blackley tor housing and allotment purposes, was 
held on the 24th ult. by Mr. E. A, Sandford 
Fawcett in the Town, Hall, Manchester. Evidence 
in support of tbe application was given by Mr. 
T. De Courcy Meade, the City Survevor. 


have pleasant suburbs in which to reside, and |. 
are within easy reach of the delightful pleasure 
resorts of llkley, Bolton Abbey, and Harro- 
gate, and of a wide range of fine country for 
driving and cycling. Breezy moors are but an 
hour's railway ride from us, and the Bramham 
Moor Foxhounds meet within or close to our 
With all these commercial, resi- 
dential, educational, and recreative advantages, 
it is not surprising that we find the varicty of 
our businesses increases, and that our popula- 


That which does so much to ensure the 
stability of Leeds, and its freedom from sudden 
collapses of trade and employment is the large. 


enjoyed the use of water-courses 


THE SURVEYORS' INSTITUTION : 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, LEEDS. 


THE third annual conference of the Sur- 
vevors' Institution was held at Leeds on the 
25th ult. Shortly after ten o'clock the Lord 
Mayor (Alderman John Gordon) informally 
welcomed the delegates, who were presented 
to him in his rooms at the Town Hall. At 
eleven o'clock the conference assembled in 
the Council Chamber, where the Lord Mayor 
officially voiced the welcome of the city. 

A vote of thanks to his Lordship was, on the 
motion of the President, Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
F. S.A., agreed to. 

A paper was then read by Mr. John Hepper 
on “ Leeds," the greater part of which is printed 
on another pave. | 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Неррег was unani- 
mously carried, оп the motion of Mr. J. W. 
Clutton, of York, seconded by Mr. A. M. Fowler, 
of Manchester. 

Mr. Arnold Statham, barrister-at-law, fol- 
lowed with a paper on “Nuisances and Noxious 
Trades." The object of the paper, the speaker 
explained, was to give a resumé of the law 
relating to those manufacturing industries and 
trade operations which either уйше the 
atmosphere, or disturb the serenity, or pollute 
the water supply, or otherwise invade the 
rights of private individuals, or the public, to 
live under conditions where they should be free 
from molestation or annoyance. It explained 
in detail the nature of public and private 
nuisances, giving casesin point. With regard 
to air supply, the author said the occupier of 
a house was entitled not to claim according to 
mere considerations of delicacy or fastidiousness, 
but according to the plain, sober, and simple 
modes among English people. With regard 
to the pollution of water-courses, Mr. Statham 
said riparian proprietors, if there were any 
fortunately still surviving, who had hitherto 
in their 
natural state, were entitled to restrain the 


fouling of the water without proving that the : 


pollution was actually injurious to them, and 
the fact of the stream being already con- 


taminated by the refuse or discharge of other 


factories was no defence to an action to restrain 
considerable additional fouling by a particular 


factory ; and although the owners of particular 


manufactories had acquired a prospective 


right to foul it, the fouling by them respectively 
must not be considerably enlarged to the 
prejudice of other people. 
dealt with the nuisances caused by noise, the 
collection of crowds, and the warehousing of 
inflammable matter. 
ceedings in respect of the removal and abate- 
ment of nuisances was discussed at length, 
and the speaker concluded with a reference to 
the rights of public Corporations, and the 
liability of public bodies. 


The paper also 


The question of pro- 


Mr. Howard Martin moved a vote of thanks 


to Mr. Statham, which was seconded by Mr. 
Bidwell, and a lengthy discussion followed, in 


which Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. John Hepper, 
Mr. H. Hanson, and Mr. T. Blashill partici- 
pated. 

The resolution having been adopted, the 
conference adjourned. 

During an interval in the proceedings the 
members of the conference were entertained 
at luncheon by the Lord Mayor. 

In connexion with ithe conference, there was 
on view in the old committee-room of the 
Town Hall a collection of views oí ‘Old 
Leeds," lent by Mr. Richard Wilson, Councillor 
Denison, Col. Wilson, Mr. Lionel Teale, Mr. 
Henry Fowler (of Manchester), the Thoresby 
Society, and the Leeds City Council. Special 
mention may be made of Thoresby's extra. 
illuminated copy of the History of Leeds, in 
seven volumes, lent by the Leeds Free Library 
Committee. 

At the banquet, which was held in the Hotel 
Metropole, the chair was occupied by the Pre- 
sident (Mr. T. M. Rickman), supported by the 
Lord Mayor of Leeds, the Vicar of Leeds, the 
Stipendiary Magistrate, Mr. Arthur Vernon 
(vice-President), Mr. A. Buck, Mr. C. Bid- 
well, Mr. R. Horsfall, Mr. William Wright, 
Mr. George Langridge, Mr. T. T. Wainwright, 
Mr. Howard Martin, the Hon. Edward G. 
Strutt, and Mr. Thomas Blashill; with 
Mr. D. Watney (past President), Mr. John 
W. Penfold (hon. secretary) ; members ot the 
local Reception Committee, Mr. A. M. Fowler, 
Manchester (forimerly Borough Engineer of 
Leeds), Mr. Thomas Hewson (City Engineer), 
and others. 
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Тһе loyal toasts having been honoured, “ The | 


Navy, Army, and Reserve Forces” was given 
by Mr. Thomas Fenwick, and responded to by 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Wellsted. 

The President, in giving “The Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Leeds,” said they had heard 
during the day of the rise and progress of 
Leeds from a country village to the use of water 
power, and then steam power, and now electric 
power ; of its increase of size, first four-fold, 
and then ten-fold, from a population of 4,000 to 
420,000. The Corporation had wrestled with 
the problems of water power, steam power, 
and electric power, and he was sure they 
would be prepared to deal with whatever other 
forces of nature that could be found and 
utilised for the benefit of mankind. 

In responding, the Lord Mayor expressed the 
opinion that Corporations were at present bear- 
ing upon their shoulders just about as much as 
they could carry. Let the Corporation deal 
with all such things as were practically a 
monopoly, such as the disturbance of the 
streets, or matters which affected the welfare 
or the health of all members of the community. 
But let them stop short of that stage. When 
anything went wrong, or any article was not 
to be obtained as cheap as some people thought 
it ought to be, people said, “ Oh, let the Corpo- 
ration take it over." He appealed to them all 
to assist in checking the over-weighting of our 
municipal Corporations. 

Mr. Charles Bidwell gave “Тһе Bench and 
the Bar,” the respondents being Mr. C. M. 
Atkinson and Mr. Arnold Statham. 

The Lord Mayor of Leeds proposed The 
Surveyors’ Institution.“ | 

The President, in responding, referred to 
the work done by the Institution in the direc- 
tion of the education of the younger members 
of the profession. 

The remaining toasts included “The York- 
shire Provincial Committee,” which Mr. Arthur 
Vernon proposed and to which Mr, J. Farrer 
and Mr. C. H. Gott responded; and “Тһе 
Guests," proposed by Mr. Howard Martin, and 
responded to by the Vicar of Leeds. | 

The following day the conference visited 
places of interest in Yorkshire. Four excur- 
sions were arranged, one to the Crown Point 
Printing Works, Messrs. John Fowler & Co. s, 
Messrs. Greenwood & Batley’s, the Leeds 
Forge Company, and Kirkstall Abbey. The 
second party went to Bramham Park and 
Templenewsam Park and house. Another 
party visited York, and another Sheffield. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND АКСН/ЖО- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of 
the Archaeological and Architectural Society of 
Durham and Northumberland was held on the 
26th ult. in Bishop Cosin's Library, Palace 
Green, Durham. The Rev. Canon Greenwell 
presided. The Treasurer (Mr. J. G. Gradon) 
presented the annual statement of accounts, 
showing that the receipts for the year 
(including a balance in hand of 129/. 9s. 2d.) 
were 209l. 4s. 2d., and the expenditure left a 
balance of 1701. 18s. 8d. The statement was 
formally adopted. The election of officers 
then took place. On the motion of Mr. W. 
Scott, seconded by Colonel Rowlandson, the 
Rev. Canon Greenwell was elected President 
of the Society. Messrs. R. O. Heslop and 
W. H. Knowles were re-elected Hon. Secre- 
taries, and Mr. J. G. Gradon Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Committee was re-elected, 
with the addition of the name of Mr. J. P. 
Gibson, of Hexham, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Greatorex. 
The members afterwards selected the 
following places for the outdoor meetings 
of the Society in the ensuing Season :— 
ist meeting, Lanchester, Medomsley, and 
Ebchester; 2nd meeting, Crake, Sheriff 
Hutton, an Raskelf; 3rd meeting, Holy 
Island ; 4th meeting, Langley Castle, Staward- 
le-Peel, and Willimoteswick ; 5th meeting (two 
days) Carlisle and Penrith. The President 
then 'delivered the customary address on the 
revious year's excursions. In the course of 
р. remarks he mentioned that the Society paid 
ш it to Hexham Abbey, and took occasion to 
215 to the proposed alterations in the old 
p church. He said that among other 
a it was proposed to add a nave to the 
h, and, in his opinion, it was a very 
cnuic ddition to make. At the end of the 
proper ep century it was proposed to build a 
ise bui it was never carried out. The rector 
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of Hexham had gathered 31,5007. for the] As will be seen from the plan, the building 
restoration or reparation of the Abbey, and it| provides a bar and coffee-room for passing 
was very important that the money should not | tourists, with a small residential hotel for 
be wrongly spent. It would be a very sad | visitors, together with stabling and other accom- 
thing if anything were done to injure the build- | modation necessary in an outlying district. 
ing, and so far as he was concerned he was| The materials intended were clean, square- 
perfectly satisfied that nothing of the kind | dressed whinstone for the walls (partly taken 
would take place. Some of the members of | from an old building on the site), with red free- 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient | stone dressings from Moat Quarry, Dumfries- 
Places had declared that Hexham was going | shire, while the roofs would be covered with 
to be ruined. However, they were determined | red tiles. A. INGLIS, 


to carry out the restoration or reparation upon 
the lines laid down, and in his opinion no 
person could accuse them of attempting to 
destroy this ancient church. He might say 
that no person had taken a stronger line 
against injudicious restoration than he had, 
but he assured them that at Hexham 
there would be no destruction, and what 
was going to be done was perfectly 
legitimate. It was proposed to bring back 


the church as far as possible to the condition in : 


which it was before the more modern altera- 
tions and enlargements were made, and, in 
addition, to add two new buildings. One of 
these was a nave at the west end. This was 
rendered necessary by the want of accommoda- 
tion for the congregation. He did not see any 
objection to this. It was intended in the four- 
teenth century to have built a nave, and if a 
nave was proper then, why not in the present 
century? There were objections to this, as 
there were to the proposed addition to the east 
end. Atthe east end it was proposed to build 
а small chapel. It was said this would destroy 
the proportions of the original building, but in 
his opinion it would not interfere with the pro- 
portions of the building in the slightest degree. 
This chapel was wanted as a place in which to 
hold services when they did not wish to use 
the whole of the church, and it would make a 
very desirable addition to the church buildings. 
As to the architect to whom the work had been 
entrusted, he was a man in whom he had the 
greatest confidence. He regarded him as one 
of the most reliable of architects. His work 
exhibited a considerable amount of artistic 
feeling, and he was sure he would suffer 
nothing to be done that was not favourable to 
the general effect of the building. 
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Illustrations. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


E give the elevation, perspective view, 
and plans of this important building, 
together with the block plan showing 

the placing of it in relation to the adjoining 

public buildings. 

_ The illustrations are from a frame of draw- 

ings which forms a central exhibit at the 

architectural room of the Royal Academy, and 
which are referred to more at length in the 
leading article in this issue. 


CIRCULAR COURT, NEW GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES. 


THE view here given, from a drawing 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, shows the 
intended appearance of the central circular 
court in the new block of Government offices 
on the Great George-street site, designed by 
Mr. J. M. Brydon. The plan and exterior 
elevations of the building will be found in our 
issue of March 25, 1899. 

The circular court is 160 ft. in diameter, and 
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ART UNION OF LONDON. 


THE annual general meeting of the members 
of this society was held at the Lecture Hall of 
the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, on 
the 27th ult., for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the Council and for the distribution 
of prizes of works of art for the year 1899- 


Mr. Mackrell occupied the chair and, in the 
course of some opening remarks, referred with 
regret to the death of the late President, Lord 
Lothian, and to the resignation, in consequence 
of ill-health, of the Secretary, Mr. Ormsby 
Dunn. 

Mr. F. L. Marriott, the newly-appointed 
Secretary, then read the report of the Council, 
from which we take the following portions :— 


“It could not be expected that the «шышы 
demands upon the public purse in connexion wi 
the present war and Indian famine could be without 
their effects upon the subscription list of the Art 
Union, and the Council have consequently to face a 
somewhat diminished revenue for the year now 
closing. On the whole, however, the decrease is 
not serious, and bearing in mind that the claims of 
the various relief funds and the increased fiscal 
burdens of the country are of a character and 
extent to make an appreciable difference to the 
average individual, the Council feel that the Society 
is to be congratulated upon the loyal support which 
it has received. Even South Africa itself, in the 
midst of all its trying and absorbing cares, bas 
not been forgetful, and the Society's agents in 
Cape Town deserve particularly warm thanks for 
the measure of success which, in spite of every: 
thing, they have achieved. Notwithstanding 
the falling-off in subscriptions, the Council have 
been able, after setting aside the sum of £1,380 for 
engravings, &c., to provide £472 for prizes to be 
drawn for to-day, making with those awarded to 
unsuccessful members of ten consecutive years 
standing, a total of 179 prizes... . Among M 
works of art specially selected by the Council fot 
rizes аге :— 
ý A study from the picture of ‘True and Loyal, by 
F. ХУ. Yeames, R.A., made especially for the Art 
Union by the artist. ts 
A framed original water-colour painting, Mare 
and Foals at Play,’ by H. W. B. Davis, RA | : 
One bronze statuette, 'The Eagle Slayer, by 
ohn Bell. , 
: Six sets of elecro-silver Album Covers, designed 
by the late Miss Simpson. . 
Twelve Dragon Jugs, by Copeland, in сеа tie, 
T welve copies in tera сма T = new statue 
by Mr. George Tinworth, ‘ The PET 
"Twelve framed oxydised silver Bas Reliefs, ‘The 
Descent of Venus,’ by Etty, R.A. 
Twelve Blue Doulton Ewers. idis 
The copyright in all s Pans works i3 
roperty of the Art Union of London. 
P Several new pieces of pottery have been и 
the list of the Society's works, and а more impor Y 
acquisition has been Mr. George Tinworth as я 
ette, ‘The Jester,’ copies 5 which will be draw 
for as prizes on the present occasion. ‚ 
Arrangements have been made for a copy of вн 
Jester,’ апа а set of the late Miss Simpson з y 
Album Covers, to be exhibited at the ipripeam ue 
Paris Exhibition, and a small selection of N ді 
Society’s works has also been lent to the Comm: 
of the Women's Exhibition at Earl's Court. . T қ 
Remembering the great popularity achiev M 
the etching of Mr. Clayton Adams pea acil 
Silver Dart, some three years ago the Cou 


: : (Е 
have purchased from that artist а compa hrs 


al will be 


ize i ing of 1901... 
resented as the first prize in the drawing o 
The arrangement recently entered into for the 


: ile it adds to 
pleted we have no doubt it will form one of the | letting of the ground-tloor office, while it 2 һ 


finest architectural effects in modern London 
buildings. 

We may mention, in connexion with the 
subject, that the foundations contract for the 
new building has been let to Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co. of Westminster, and the work 
is being rapidly pushed forward. 


A BORDER INN. 


Tuts sketch was prepared іп accordance 
with the modern requirements of an old inn 


among the hills on the Scottish border, which | sidered as works of art. 
after all, little more than 4 P 


it is intended to rebuild. 


the revenue of the Society, in no M Ag seda 
efficiency of its administration. On the | 
the concentration of the Societ 10 
in the spacious gallery on the nrst 2 15 the 
clerical staff at hand for reterence, v С 
greatest assistance to members іп making 


tion of the works they wish to acquire. 524 


There is а feature іп the ou 
without promise for the Society. 
doubt of a ені ELT 
mechanical reproductions Wh 552% 
marked а development of the Jast twenty ye 


р А O- 
: : ine title to be c2 
have in themselves small genu ph otogravure 13 


hotograph: а 
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than they are at present. We have no schools 
in this country yet where practical hot-water 
heating, hot-water services, or steam heating 
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picture whose lines are drawn in a compara- 
tive instant of time by the clever manipula. 
tion of a flash of light, and its relation to the 
product of the infinite labour, skill, and patience 
which the etcher's needle must bring to bear, is 
distant indeed. On the other hand, however, photo- 
gravure has, by reason of its essential cheapness, 
been employed in countless directions where the 
more costly methods of etching or engraving would 
have been out of the question, and in that way has 
done much to popularise art and artists and to 
spread an interest in pictures generally. By thus 
creating an art interest in fresh quarters. where, 
by.and-by, in the natural course of things, a 
higher form of art sbould step in and continue the 
work of education, the dissemination of process 
pictures has increased the potential clientele of such 
institutions as the Art Union. It can scarcely be 
said that,as yet, the outer fringe of the picture- 
loving public has begun to feel very keenly the 


the United States of America—the home of the 
‘ Radiator’ trade—and many of the heating and 
ventilating engineers in that country have com- 
plained to me bitterly of the apparently false | is dealt with ; our boys and men are allowed to 
ratings of radiators in certain makers' cata-| grow up, I fear, somewhat in ignorance of 
logues. I think also that all radiators should | what is going on around them, and in many 
be tested by an independent authority—indeed, | cases have missed some of the most salient 
by a specialist—under fixed conditions ; that | points of their business or profession by paying 
his decision should be final, and the heating | attention to lesser subjects. Domestic hot-water 
trade should reject any radiators that do not | circulation work has not had, in some instances, 
bear such test or ‘hall’ mark. It is no more to | that serious attention given to it which it de- 
ask for this test of radiators than it is to ask for | serves, and it only requires a good, practical 
a test with a girder, column, or high-pressure | man to look round some of the installations 
boiler. that are erected from time to time in various 

Similar remarks might be made about the | parts of the country, and see how poor they 
various kinds of heating boilers that are placed | are in design, in execution, and in workman- 
before the engineering trades. Many of the|ship. Endeavours are being made to make 
boilers catalogued will not perform their duty|this portion of the heating and ventilating 
comparative tameness and insufficiency of photo-| UP to anything like the figures which аге | engineer's trade a part of another allied trade 
gravure, but the feeling is certainly taking hold of | Stated. In regard to boilers, my idea is to] better called monopoly—but I hope our 
the inner circle, and as it spreads, as it inevitably| use the simplest form possible—good water-| members will be loyal and steadíast in their 
must, the opportunities of a society like this, which, | ways, free as they can be from ‘twists’ or | purpose, and not be disposed to give up their 
‘turns,’ and with proper access for cleaning ; boe a branch of business that really belongs 
o them 


to its honour, and frequently to its cost, has rigidly 
adhered to the highest standards of black and white | and, above all (if my remarks should reach the 

Again, I have seen, heard, and read of dis- 
agreements at one or two of our technical 


work, must, as inevitably, increase also. boiler-makers of this country), let me advise 
schools. In some cases the journeymen of a 


In moving the adoption of the report, the | them to increase the size of the smoke-nozzles, 

Chairman said, as to some of the prizes | as nearly all the present nozzles are too small, 

to be drawn for, that Messrs. Doulton had | especially for a soft coal such as is used in {ће | certain trade have objected to apprentices 

succeeded in introducing a glazing which did | Majority of cases in England. The mountings, | learning their art at the evening classes for 

not necessitate the use of lead. The discovery | too, on our boilers might have more thought|fear they should become better men than 

would doubtless be instrumental in getting rid and care bestowed upon them than has Бееп | themselves, and they, the journeymen, be 

of the dreadful effects of lead-poisoning | the case formerly. thrown out of employment. Further, some 
apprentice students would not allow other 

boys to attend the classes to which their 


brought on in the process of glazing by the old | I. think that cast-iron socket and spigot 
method. piping should be discontinued for all sizes up 
business was somewhat remote. Surely this is 


Мг. R. Biddulph Martin, M. P., seconded the | to and including 4-in. internal diameter for all > | 
motion, which was agreed to. good installations, whether they be for steam | not going to be tolerated, either by the teaching 
The Chairman next submitted a resolution | or hot water. I consider wrought-iron pipe | staff or by the body of gentlemen who govern 
recording the regret of the members at the | Should be used in preference to cast-iron. For | such institutions. It is only necessary to bring 
death of their President, Lord Lothian, and offer- conservatory and similar work, however, per- | home to the students themselves that such a 
ing their condolence and sympathy with his | haps the ordinary cast-iron socket and spigot | course is the most suicidal and cespotic that 
family. pipe would suffice. could ever be devised, and if carried out, or 
The resolution having been carried in| [think the time has now arrived when this | even tolerated, we as Englishmen would soon 
silence, the Dean of St. Paul's was re-elected | society ought to take in hand the standardisa- lose the reputation that has stood us іп 
a Vice-President of the Society, and the mem- | tion of all flanges and diameters of pipes and|such good stead in past years. . . . The 
bers of Council were re-elected, with the addi- the Pitch of threads which should be used in| Technical Schools are public property and 
tion of Mr. Felix Clay. our trade. This has been accomplished in the | supported by public funds, and the means of 
Votes of thanks were then passed to the United States with great success, and also|entrance into such an institution must be as 
hon. secretaries, Mr. John Sparks and Mr. Т. | economy to the makers and users of such|íree and as open as is possible to the very 
Buxton Moorish; and the Council of the goods. I am satisfied if the makers in this] poorest boy ог girl so long as they conduct 
Society of Arts for allowing the meeting to be | Country bad the facts put before them they| themselves properly, and with that morale 
held in their Lecture Hall. would at once see the reasonableness of this| which is expected of all students. We should 
The prizes were then drawn for. suggestion. I would recommend for con.|try and rid ourselves of many of these class 
A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded | Sideration that this society appoint а com- distinctions, letting our object be for the good 
the proceedings. mittee of standards, and if it so determine | of the greatest number. Who knows but 
I shall be most happy to serve on the com- | that the assisted one may be a Faraday, a James 
re mittee, and give time ie a project that would Уа ог а радо ог indeed equal 

INSTIT М secure uniformity in this class of work. o some of the greatest scientists England has 

о 1. с” р I would like to see this society have a Form | produced. Might we not find in our Art Schools 
: of Specification that we could send to archi- | a rising Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Leighton, or 

A QUARTERLY meeting of the Institution of | tects as а specimen, so as to place all contrac- | а Sir John Millais, whose very names should 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers was held tors оп the same level or plane. At present] help and stimulate a youth in his ambition to 
on Tuesday at the Holborn Restaurant, Мг. | Our contract work is done oftentimes іп a some- | reach a pinnacle of at any rate fame, if not 
D. M. Nesbit, M. I. M. E., President, in the chair, | What careless fashion ; hence there is liability | actual wealth? ... 

The minutes of the previous meeting having for mistakes, misunderstandings, and what| I would urge with all the force at my com- 
been read and confirmed, the following gentle- | might be termed ‘sharp practice. There are| mand all men connected with industrial pur- 
men were elected:—as Members: Messrs. D. | many matters relating to buildings that have to | suits to be on the alert, ready and willing to 
Burns, Gray, Lea, H. A. Parker, and J. | be warmed and ventilated which are common, | cheapen and improve this or that commodity, 
Wenham ; as Associates : Messrs. S. W. Robin- | therefore І do not see why a stereotyped | because, as certainly as we are here assembled 
son and S, Scholes, Form of Ventilation’ could not be devised to | to-day, there are many pieces of mechanism 

President's Add cover practically all installations. coming into this country to stay, and it behoves 
FOSS. I am afraid that the heating and ventilating | everyone—master, foreman, workman, appren- 

The President then delivered a short address. | engineers in England are not as particular as| tice, or labourer—to look after and prevent 
Having thanked the members for electing him | they should be in regard to the terms of con-] waste or unprofitable work of ever Кіпа...” 
as President, he said, in speaking of the Insti- | tracts they are asked to undertake, from lack of | Mr. Jones, in congratulating the President 
tution, that he hoped that they would secure a | unity in resisting some of the stringent clauses | оп his address, said that the remarks about 
thoroughly good technical society, where they | inserted in contracts by public bodies or their | standardisation were very important, and it 
could interchange ideas with each other more | officials which they are compelled to agree to.| was most desirable that something should be 
than had been done formerly in the heating This is a point we are rather lax about in| done in the direction indicated. 
and ventilating profession. Proceeding, he England. I contend that when a contract is Mr. Maguire said that one of the many 
said :— made between A and B, B performing his matters referred to in the address had already 
portion of the contract, it is not too much % | been taken in hand by the Council—viz., the 
expect À to perform his part under the stipu- | endeavour to induce members of the heating 
lated terms which may have been laid down. | trade to join together and assist the Institution 

These are serious matters to us as heating in an effort to bring about a better state of 
and ventilating engineers, and I would suggest | things in regard to application for contracts and 
that a committee be formed specially to con- | specifications. Heating engineers wereapplied 
sider this question, with a view of laying be-|to by architects, Corporations, the Govern- 
fore the Council and the members as а body | ment itself, and invited to compete with 
some useful rules for the guidance of heating | each other and cut down each other's price, 
and ventilating engineers in making contracts. | in order that the very lowest tender might 

In mentioning this, I do not wish that our | be obtained. The trouble and expense involved 
Institution shall become tyrannical, or be at all | and wasted in that was considerable, and the 
dictatorial to their clients. I feel sure that if | Council of the Institution were taking steps in 
a committee were appointed to consider this| the matter with the hope of bringing about a 
subject, and proper rules were prepared, it| change which would be satisfactory to every- 
would be possible to get an audience with| body. America was freer than this country in 
some of the members of the Royal Institute of | trade matters. All the trades here seemed to 
British Architects, so as to discuss matters and | be governed by the societies. 
come to a common understanding. The President said that he considered the 

Now with regard to our Technical Schools. | question of standardisation a most important 
I should much like to see these take a more one. As to technical schools, it really seemed 
practical view of matters germain to the build- | too bad that trade jealousies should stop honest 
ing trades, and let them become more practical | endeavours to, promote the good of students. 


"I think that I cannot do better than men- 
tion to you some of what I believe are apparent 
defects, as I see them, in our profession. Let 
us take radiators. I am sure many members 
here will endorse my remarks when I state 
that a radiator, which is a first-class article for 
steam, 18 often a very bad one for hot water, 
and vice versa... . I know a case in the North 
of England where an architect, a friend of 
mine, who has just erected a public building 
In which the contracting heating and ventilat- 
ing engineer allowed 10 square feet of heating 
surface per 1,000 cubic feet of space, but he 
could not get the building warmed satisfactorily. 
I am satisfied the radiator in this job is 
unsuitable for hot water circulation. Again, I 
think we should insist upon manufacturers 
guaranteeing a certain amount of actual heating 
area in each section or loop, not merely 
mentioning a rating which is practically of no 
value to an engineer who has to give a guaran- 
tee to his client to perform certain work. This 
has been a vexed question for many years in 
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Well- managed technical schools were of great 
benefit to the country at large, though cram- 
ining should not be allowed in them. 

A discussion then took place on a paper read 
by the President at the January meeting, 
entitled“ Heating by steam at or below atmos- 
pheric Pressure.” 

It was arranged that a summer meeting of 
the Institution should be held in London on 
July 10 and 11, when papers will be read by 
Messrs. F. Dye (on “ Domestic Hot Water 
Supply ") and J. Nelson Russell. The papers 
will be read on the first day, and a dinner will 
be held in the evening ; and on the second day 
visits will be made to various buildings for the 
purpose of inspecting heating and ventilating 
installations. | 

The meeting then concluded. In the evenin 
the members dined together. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SIXTH ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF LAROUR STATIS- 
TICS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: 1805-00. 114d. 
(Evre & Spottiswoode.) 

PRACTICAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By John 
Parnell Allen. Third edition, revised, 7s. 6d. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


THE NAMING OF THE NEW STREET 
FROM THE STRAND TO HOLBORN. 


SIR,—At a recent meeting of the London County 
Council reference was made to the naming of the 
new street from the Strard to Holborn, and it was 
suggested that, as the millenary of King Alfred 
would be celebrated next year, the name of King 
Alfred should be associated with the new street ; 
and a suggestion has also been made that one of the 
interesting local associations abounding in the 
neighbourhood—historical, literary, and dramatic— 
might be perpetuated in the name of the new 
street. I trust that such spurious mintage will not 
be perpetrated. 

The principle of the bestowal of place-names 
and street-names should be that of our Celtic, 
Saxon, and Scandinavian predecessors—the applica- 
tion of some mere demotic term incogitantly and 
almost unconsciously selected, but consentaneous 
with that which had to be defined. This wise did 
the Strand and Holborn come by their names, and I 
trust that the new street will come to be known bv 
some name as lawfully begotten as the names of 
those two old streets between which it will form a 
thoroughfare. 

Our Saxon predecessors (and our betters in local 
terminology) were content to call that side of a 
certain thoroughfare on which were situated the 
shops, Cheapside (from Anglo-Saxon ссаф--ргісе, 
sale) and the east saleplace or market they called 
Eastcheap; the street in which the coalmen or 
charcoal burners sold their goods was known as 
Coleman-street, and other streets abound indicating 
the Jons ef origo of their names. Amongst many I 
may cite Fleet, Windmill, Brook, Moorgate, Fish, 
Bread, Milk, Camomile, and Wormwood streets ; 
Sherbourne, Moor, and Leather lanes ; Walbrook, 
Barbican, London-wall, Aldgate (the Old Gate), 
Tower Hill, Horseferry-road, Old Bailey, Covent 
(originally Convent) Garden, the Poultry, the Broad 
Sanctuary, Lombard-street (the street in which the 
Lombard money dealers established themselves), 
Trump-street (the street in which the trumpet- 
makers had their shops); and if a street had been 
appropriated by fiddle-stick makers in all probability 
that street would have been called Fiddlestick- 
street. I know not that any street was thus appro- 
priated, but an important thoroughfare became a 
mart for the sale of piccadillas,a once fashionable 
turn-down collar, and that thoroughfare came to be 
known as Piccadilly. 

The name needed for our new street is some term 
or terms indicating its raison d'être, some name 
proclaiming the thoroughfare to be a connecting 
link between the strand of the Thames and the 
street over the bourne running a little distance 
north of the river, a very much condensed Strand- 
and-Holborn-chief-junction-road. 

Strandborn-highway, Strandborn High-street, or 
Strandborn High-road would fairly well respond to 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT. TO THE 
NATION. 


WE are asked to publish the following addi- 
tions to the list of contributions. We are in- 
formed that the building operations will now be 
immediately commenced, and the executive is 
putting itself into communication with the 
various donors as to the delivery of materials, 
&c. In order to facilitate delivery and save 
cartage, a special siding has been laid from 
Bisley station right on to the site of the homes, 
the necessary permission for this having been 
granted by the War Office and the National 
Rifle Association, as adjoining owners. On 
this account all deliveries originally intended 
for Brookwood station should now be made to 
Bisley station. 


Additional Contributions for Individual 
Sections of the Work. 


Messrs. Cafferata & Co. (Newark-upon-Trent). —The 
whole of the Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian 
cement, for the whole of the homes. | 

South Staffordshire Blue Brick Masters’ Association (West 
Bromwich, Staffs). —25,0co blue bricks. 

Messrs. Dixon & Co. (Liverpool and London).—A so-ft. 
iron church. m 

Messrs. Anselm, Odling, & Sons, Limited.—The marble 
steps for the six homes. . 

The London Sand Blast Decorative Glass Works. —The 
whole of the ground glass for the homes. 

Messrs. Smith & Turner.—Sets of hinges for the homes. 
Messrs. Bolding & Sons, Limited (second gift) (per Mayor 
of Windsor). A bath and appliances. 

Mr, William Willet.—A staircase for a home. 


For the Equipment of the Homes. 


Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co. (per Mayor of 
Windsor)—No. ao tabloid medicine chest, fitted 
complete. . 

Messrs. Elkington & Co. (per Mayor of Windsor).— 
Eighty table forks, eighty dessert forks, eighty dessert 
spoons, eighteen table spoons, eighty tea spoons, 
twelve salt spoons, twelve egg spoons, six sauce ladles, 
two soup ladles, four gravy spoons. 

Herbert Mappin, Messrs. Mappin & Co. (per Mayor 
of Windsor)—Eichty table knives, eighty dessert 
knives, carvers, and forks. 


Additional Subscriptions. 
Workmen of Mr. Frank Hawkey (Surbiton) .... іп 


о А . А 2 
Mr. T. L. Green. ............................ 10 IO Ж this need, though lacking the junction element. 
Mr. Frank Hawkey (Surbiton) ............... 10 о O If “link” would be permitted in place of “ street " 
Workmen of Messrs. J. W. Falkner & Sons.... 6 18 g[or “road,” Strandborn High-link or Strandborn- 
Workmen of Messrs G. E. Wallis & Sons(Maid- Я linkway would accurately denne the new thorough- 
stone „%: 5 10 | fare. 
Work of Mr. T. L. Green 1 5 5 9 тл”; : Е 
Mr. George Nelson Watts (Notting Hill) ...... s s „ , Link. is a term to be found in railroad Phrase. 
Mi ee eR . 5 s о| Ology. Why may not the same term be employed 
Mr. George Axton (Shepherd's Bush) 5 o of in street nomenclature 2 
Messrs. С. E. Wallis & Sons (Maidstone) ...... 5 оо The term “high” may, by some, be regarded as 
Workmen of Mr. William Shepherd . 4 10 o[antiquatec, but the word is not obsolete, being still 
Wor an рас Р" frequently used with the signification of chief, 
EE as Henry Couch (Wolverhampton)... 4 00 principal. We still have a High Court of Justice, a 
Workmen of Messrs. G. Woolliscroft & Son, Lord High Chancellor, high treason, high priest, 
Limited (Hanley, $а@з).................. 3 7 то | high commissioner, high sheritf, high bailiff, high 
Messrs. Flint Bros. and yon . 3 зо 5 on Queen's highway, highways and 
Workmen of Messrs. Т. & W. Farmiloe, Ltd... 2 12 9 | byways, highdays and holid. i esti 
Workinen ot Messra: T. Rider & Son (per Mr. the past. Б М idays, high al, and 
Robert⸗)):ë:: : : reer casein 2 5 O ды. ‚ 
Мт. 5. Powell and workmen (Bedford Park) .. 2 2 o Should the London County Council build their 
Workmen of Мг. Н. J. Арріегоп.............. 2 o о| new hall in the new Street, “ Council Hall-street ” 
Mr. George Ashby and workmen.......... se 1 13 6 Would be appropriate. E 
Workmen of Mr. Stanley G. Bird (per Mr. C. J. Of recent street nomenclature, * The Thames 
Newson) ........ 6 . . — % I 10 of Embankment” and “Charing Cross-road” may be 
NOME 5 ate EIE Hs "Qe cited as names conformable with local environ- 
Workmen of Messrs. W. Scrivener & Co., ment, put wras is to be said of “ Shaftesbury- 
Regent's Park нае 1 з 9 | avenue and Rosebery-avenue 2" Those two 
Mr. T. Н. Batstone, Willes deen 1 1 о | avenues recall the Windsor Cottages and Sand- 
Mr. F. R. Blunt, Leeds ........ ........... s 1 x of ringham Villas " ef hoc genus omne. 
Workmen on the Redstone так 3 nen 1 2 o It 1 pat е the material of which was red 
orkmen of Mr. William Най, Liverpool vers + | stone, I should call the place The Red Stone House 
ноияи Thornton & Sons, | or if situated at the junction of two roads, and the |" 
Workmen of the late Mr. Edward F. Woodward, house lacked any feature more distinctive than its 
Bristol CCC “ Й 12 о situation, my notepaper would probably bear the 
Mr. E. Parsons, Rams gate. cee sa ese А 10 о | inscription, “Тһе Corner House.” 
The Painters in the employ of Messrs. T. Rider FREDERICK Davis, F. S A. 
& Son .4......."........ш.. 2,4... 2 ** 7 a E » 
Two Friend 2 6 * See our Note“ on page 434 —ED. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


SIR, —I sent a drawing to the Royal Academy this 
year, and marked it clearly with the “А” necessary 
to distinguish it as an architectural subject. А ſew 
days ago I received from the Secretary an unable 
to accept card, marked with a large “ B" in blue, 
and as if to make doubly sure there was a “В and 
W” marked in pencil as well. I, therefore, assumed 
that the drawing hid been judged as a black-and- 
white, and as it had no interest as such ] wroteto Mr. 
Eaton suggesting that there had been an error. and 
that it would be possible to rescue my modest little 
frame from the black and white tribunal and place 
it before the architectural judge А not too cour- 
teous answer was returned that it made no 
difference, and that the drawing was rejected—as a 
black-and-white. I then wrote to Mr. Aitchison. as 
architect on the Hanging Committee, who, with 
infinite kindness, made reply that as seven times, 
at least, as many works of art are sent in a3 can be 
accepted, which must, of course, result in much 
disappointment, and as I judge that it (my drawing) 
was not accepted by the Council, the number of 
works precludes the possibility of revision." 

I cannot feel that Mr. Aitchison justifies the 
Council. The number of works sent in can be 
limited if the Royal Academy chooses, and is in 
consequence of their own seeking. 

Much money is spent each year by architects 
in the preparation of perspectives, and I feel that 
they should be judged as such, not as black and 
whites or oil paintings. 

I have had drawings sent to the black-and-white 
room before - perhaps because of the overcrowding 
in the one poor little room set apart for architects, 
aud a desire to find a habitation for such subjects 
which approximate in their treatment to the black 
and white method. C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


*.* How does our correspondent suggest that the 
Academy can limit the number of works sent in ¢ 
They could only do so by confining the exhibition 
to the works of artists specially invited to exhibit ; 
and neither artists nor the public would thank them 
for that. For the rest, we saw Mr. Quennell’s 
drawing, and to classify it with “black-and-white” 
works, and then reject it as such, is ridiculous, and 
shows a want of attention or knowledge on the 
part of some one at the Academy. The drawing 
was obviously intended as an architectural design, 
not as a “ picture”; and the works for the black- 
and-white" room are judged as pictures.—Eb. 


“FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION." 


SIR, In your leading article on “ Fireproof Con- 
struction,” of the 28th ult., you call special atten- 
tion to the Admiralty buildings, state that the ceil- 
ings only are fireproof, and that they have “roofs in 
which the iron construction is not enclosed.” You 
also severely comment on the matter. 

The roofs of both blocks of these buildings, as 
well as the ceilings and floors, were constructed by 
ourselves on the system invented by Mr. Fawcett. 
The upper or nearly flat roof ccnstruction, as you 
will see by the enclosed photographs, is practically 
a repetition of the ceiling construction, the concrete 
being ordinary. It was finished with a thick Hoat- 
ing of cement and sand, as preparation to the 
asphalt, and lead finish. 

The sides or quick sloping parts and the dormers, 
also the cores to the domes and roof features, 
were constructed in thc same way, except that 
the concrete was composed of fine sifted furnace 
ashes and cement ruled off to a true surface and 
slated. Each slate was bedded in mortar and 
nailed to the concrete. The large dome and root 
feature were covered with copper. 

With regard to the Record Otſice. we constructed 
the floors and ceilings, in both blocks, but not the 
roofs ; these were formed with iron principals and 
purlins, to which were secured thick cast iron 
plates as the roof finish. 

MARK FAWCETT & Co. 


*„* We evidently misunderstood а remark of Sit 
John Taylors in the discussion on Mr. Віаѕ з 
paper at the Institute of Architects оп December 18. 
He cited the New Admiralty and the Record Otſice 
as both having fireproof roofs, and then gave a 
brief description uf the Record Othce roof as ot 
iron, not encased; and we concluded that his 
description applied to both roofs, as both were 
mentioned together.— Eb. 


WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


SIR,—We notice in a lecture on “ Warming and 
Ventilation,” which is printed in your issue of April 
21, in commenting upon the different systems 
of mechanical ventilation, the following words 
eg Pitman's School of Shorthand, to speak from 
the experience of the scholars, is anything but 
unt." 
е atement is incorrect, and we do not con- 
sider that the writer should torm an opinion on the 
system of ventilation adopted at our school trom the 
words of 4 few out of the many thousands of 
scholars whe attend during the year. When we 
were laying (he plans of our Metropolitan School 
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we gave a good deal of attention to the warming 
and ventilation, and after looking into the question 
very thoroughly we decided to adopt the Sturtevant 
system, and since the installation was started (when 
cur school was opened, two years ago) we have 
never had occasion to regret our decision, as the 
apparatus has proved very satisfactory, and has 
done all we expected it to do. 


ISAAC PITMAN & Sons, LIMITED. 


but ought also to include the corrective factor | 
Er for accidental eccentricity. We iMd 


know that when flexure takes place both com- 
pressive and tensile stresses are induced, but | 
it should be remembered that the maximum 
compressive stress in a column of symmetrical 
section has a greater value in pounds per 
Square inch than the maximum tensile 
stress ; consequently tension does not become 
the controlling factor unless a considerable 
difference exists between the compressive and ' 
tensile strength of the material. Mr. Mon- 
crieff gives a variation of his formula for 
failure by tensile stress, but, for the reason 
stated above, this need not be used in ordinary 
cases. It is necessary, however, to take 
tension into account to a certain extent when 
determining the strength of a column with flat 
ends which are not fixed. As Mr. Moncrietf 
points out, a distinct line is to be drawn be- 
tween the column with flat ends and the 
column with fixed ends. In the former type 
no fensile stress can be developed at the 
ends, and if tension were attempted to be 
set up at these points, the ends would 
begin to rotate on their bearing surfaces, 
and the column would be in a highly unstable 
condition. In a column with fixed ends the 
bending moment at each end is theoreti- 
cally equal to that at the centre. So long as 
no tensile stress is established in a column with 
flat ends, it will behave exactly the same as a 
column with fixed ends, that is to say, up to the 
point of loading where stress in the column at 
its ends and centre is as shown in fig. 168, 
when a small increase oí load will probably 
result in failure. The accuracy of this view is 
demonstrable by considering the case of a 
column whose ends are fixed ; in which tensile 
stresses have been developed at the ends and 
centre. If the fibres in tension at the ends 
could be cut, whilst under load, so as to 
transform the column into a  flat-ended 
column, we should naturally expect to find 
an immediate alteration of curvature, and 
it is highly probable that the column 
would fail with the same or a slightly 
augmented load. The substantial truth of 
these views with regard to flat-ended columns 
appears to be clearly evidenced іп Mr. Christie's 
experiments, and Mr. Moncrieff provides for 
the effect of incipient tension by a rule derived 
from his formula for failure by tensile stress. 

This modified rule is intended to determine 
the critical condition of incipient tension, and 
if flat-ended columns are proportioned in 
accordance therewith, no tension can be set up, 
and they will behave similarly to columns with 
fixed ends. 

In their unabridged forms the two equations 
for estimating the strength of columns are thus 
written :— 

(а) For failure by compression :— 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


I7.—THE STRENGTH OF COLUMNS (continued) 


ЖҰП exhaustive inquiry as to the strength 
of columns has been made by Mr. 
J. M. Moncrieff, M.Inst.C.E., whose 
practical conclusions are fully stated in a paper 
recently communicated to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. All the most 
important experimental records are dealt with, 
including those of Hodgkinson, Christie, Mar- 
shall, Bauschinger, Considére, Tetmajer, and 
others furnished by various official tests con- 
ducted in the United States. Mr. Moncrieff 
has subjected the data at his disposal to 
analytical examination, and all results, except 
those involving defects or special conditions, 
are plotted in a series of diagrams in sucha 
manner that the relationship between the 


direct load and the ratio L may be seen at 
r 


a glance. 

Upwards of thirty diagrams of this kind are 
given in the paper, containing the results of no 
tewer than 1,789 experiments indicative of the 
behaviour of cast iron, wrought iron, steel, and 
timber columns. Curves are drawn in each 
diagram, showing the strength of the ideal 
column, the upper and lower limits of strength 
of the practical column, and the safe working 
dead load of the latter. These curves have 
been calculated by a formula, now made 
public by Mr. Moncrietf, which exhibits 
features worthy of careful consideration. The 
theory forming the basis of the formula relies 
chiefly upon two assumptions :—(1) that a per- 
fectly centred column, of perfect material and 
straightness, is an ideal conception seldom or 
never realised in practice, and (2) thatthe various 
disturbing influences preventing its realisation 
are practically all capable of being represented, 
as regards their ultimate effect, by an equivalent 
eccentricity of loading. Any theory founded 
on these principles should be expressed by a 
formula from which the strength of the ideal 
column may be calculated, if the factor repre- 
senting eccentricity be reduced to zero. To 
the first proposition no one will be likely to 
object, and as regards the second, we may 
remark that the investigations of Christie, 
Marshall, Considere, and Bauschinger show 


that the physical and geometrical axes of a M : А 
column do "bat often 8 and that a| (% For incipient tension in flat- ended 
column may possess greater strength when | columns :— 

loaded in an apparently eccentric manner than BET. E 

when loaded in an apparently central manner. ] 2 4 (1 = 32 

So ſar, then, the theory appears to be reason- = = ЕКА ЕЕЕ дық 

able, and consistent with ascertained facts. Fa (> +5 


An important factor in the formula is e, repre- 
senting equivalent eccentricity. The value of € 
cannot be determined beforehand, for it depends 
upon defects of material or of workmanship, 
and upon the effects of manipulation during 


manufacture. As employed by Mr. Moncrieti, 
200066 
é finds a place in the expression r denoting 


Formula (a) applies to columns with round, 
hinged, or pin ends without alteration ; when 


C | | Ж m V иы 
accidental eccentricity, The value of » could Material. | Fe d P per +3 e |р ye 
50. ° 7 А ‘ NI о | 
easily be calculated, because c is the distance | sq. in. yt 
of the extreme fibres in a ап 5 on | 5 
the neutral axis the distance, for instance, O К E ass ld GE | 
. М ON... cece , 4,970.0 0 
а from A in fig. 154—and r is the radius of | Cast iron Sun $99 d o.6 | 
gyration of the section. In the present state = 46676 units. | 
of our knowledge it appears to be desirable | „„ | 
that one constant value should be assigned | wrought iron.. ы am | "eom іі о 
lo the quantity 25 as determined by expert- = 933°3 units. 
4 ‚соо ooo 
mental evidence. Any column having the ps Mild steel ... — 24000. = Е 2% 
eccentricity of loading, or the least degree о e : 
initiai curvature, will immediately commence | | 
to bend under load, and the bending — vt ае а 36 666 OOOO | - 
crease more rapidly than the s phis =3°6 units. E NN. ns 
| 


Therefore we see that any expressi 
strength of a column should not only be in 


2222 VJ... 98 
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harmony with the laws governing deflection, | used for columns with flat or fixed ends the 


value ascertained must be multiplied by 
two; but formula (b) must be applied to 
columns with flat ends when the ratio of 


D s ; ET Я 
yo is reached, at which incipient tension 


becomes the controlling factor. 


The following are the significations of the 
symbols used in the formulas :— 


— = length + least radius of gyration in 


inch units. 

E = modulus of elasticity in pounds per 
square inch. 

F. = maximum compressive 
pounds per square inch. 

f. = direct load 1n pounds per square inch. 


stress in 


€ € LJ . 

—- = constant representing accidental 
r 
eccentricity. 


The precise use of equation (a) is as fol- 
lows :—Let it be assumed that in a given 
section, а certain value of maximum compres- 
sive stress Е, is not to be exceeded; if the 
numerical equivalent of this be inserted, to- 


gether with the values of /, E, and — we 
have at once the proper ratio of Е correspond- 


ing to the direct load f, per square inch. If 
the loading should be purposely eccentric, it 
becomes necessary to add the actual mea- 


sured eccentricity e and the value 29 as fixed 
r 

by the section, in addition to the constant 

= for accidental eccentricity. 

r 


For the purpose of showing the manner in 
which Mr. Moncrieff has presented his facts, 
we reproduce one of his diagrams, where full 
details of a large number of tests are plotted, 
and where curves are given showing how far 
the formulas are consistent with experimental 
results, 

The formulas can be used, as they have been 
in connexion with this diagram, for ascer- 
taining ultimate strength. 

For actual practice they are intended to 


indicate the correct ratio of = for any given 


direct load, at the same time fulfilling the con- 
ditions that the maximum fibre stress shall be 
within sate limits as regards the strength of the 
material and that the working load shall not be 
more than one-third of that under which in- 
stability would result by reason of insufficient 
stiftness of the material. The first condition is 
secured by assigning to Е, a sufficiently low 
value, and the second by the insertion of the 
factor of safety K. 

Table XLVH. contains the Moncrieff working 
formulas for coluinns, and the values of con- 
stants for cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. 

Two other diagrams are also reproduced 
from Мг. Moncrieſf's paper, one giving the 
curves of safe dead loads for centrally loaded 
columns, and the other the curves of safe dead 
loads for eccentrically loaded columns. The 
following examples will serve to explain how 
the curves have been calculated for central 
loads. 

Ex. r.— If the dead load per square 
inch be limited to 5,000 165. in а cast-iron 


I 
column, find the correct ratios of = for round 


and fixed ends respectively. 


Table XLVII.—Moncricff Working Formulas for Columns under “Central” Loads. 
A unit of 10,000 lbs. is used for Fe, /, and E. 


Formula (4) for 
ini pient tension 
in flat ended 

columns. 


Formula (a) for round ended | 
columns. 
(Results to be doubled for 
fixed-ended columns.) 
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(1) For round ends by formula (a) :— 


5 


(2.) For fixed ends the ratio is 
‚ 686x2 = 13722. 
Ex. 11.—With the same limit of load as 


in Ex. I, find the correct ratio of for flat 
ends. By formula (b) :— 

| с: ке 

= 2:138 fe = 2:138 2,800 = 113˙1 


It may not seem to be clear when formula (a) 
and when formula (b) should be applied to 
columns with flat ends, because the point at 
which the curves would intersect is not neces- 
sarily known. As, however, the lower ratio is 
always that which must be accepted, we have 
an easy clue to the selection of the proper rule. 

These equations may be used for the purpose 
of obtaining a series of curves for general 
guidance. or they can be applied to individual 
cases. The only modification necessary in 
dealing with live loads instead of the dead 
loads, for which the stresses stated in Table 
XLVII. are suitable, obviously consists of a 
reduction in the values of F., and an increase in 
the value of K. Mr. Moncrieff suggests as an 
alternative that the moving load should be 
increased by a percentage dependent upon the 
character of the load, and that the result 
should then be treated as a dead lead. 

Perhaps the following example will serve to 
illustrate the practical application and conveni- 
ence of the formula, or of the curves obtained 
therefrom. 

A wrought-iron column, 15 ft. long, with flat 
or with fixed ends, has to carry 30 tons 
dead load — 67,200 lbs, and the maximum 
weight is not to exceed 10,000 lbs. per square 
inch of section. We find either by direct cal- 
culation or from the diagram of safe dead loads 


that the ratio 7 = 90; thereforer = = 2. 


— 
— 


As the sectional area should be 22200 = 67 
, 

square inches, any column may be selected 

whose radius of gyration is not less than 

2 inches, and whose sectional area is not less 

than 67 square inches. 

Before leaving this part of cur subject, it is 
will be well to direct attention to the fact that 
а serious misconception frequently exists with 
regard to the requirements necessary for 
realisingithe conditions of fixity in the ends of a 
column. Colums are often put up and fixed in 
a fashion which makes them nothing more 
than flat-ended columns so far as their 
behaviour and strength are concerned. To 
make this matter perfectly plain, let us take 
two examples, In the first, let it be assumed 


! that a row of columns, of which two are drawn 


in fig. 169, are properly fixed to rigid founda- 


i (а 


74 /o 
tions, and the upper ends of the columns are 


secured to a strong and rigid girder. Of 
6 the imposition of а load оп any span 
d the girder wil cause deflection, but the 
*viaton will be small and the stiffness of 


BAPTIST CHAPEL, HORNSEY.—A new Baptist 
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chapel was opened at Ferme Park, Hornsey, on the 
26th ult. The architect was Mr. Geo. Baines, of 
London. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WHITLEY, NORTH- 
UMBERLAND.—The foundation stone was laid at 
Whitley on the 25th ult. of the new church on the 
Esplanade. The church hall was erected over three 
years ago. The hall and site cost 2,500/., and it is 
estimated that the new church will involve an 
expenditure of 5,000}. The new church when fully 
completed will measure go ft. by 42 ft, and will 
provide accommodation for about 450 worshippers. 
Included іп the building will be a minister’s vest 
I6 ft. by 9 ft, a small hall 29 ft. by 16 ft., wit 
accommodation for sixty-eight people, and the 
central corridor will be 4 ft. 6 in. in width. The 
building will be of Gothic structure, with a chancel 
behind the pulpit. The walls are to be faced with 
red Ruabon bricks with black joints and Denwick 
stone dressings. The roof will be covered with 
pea-green slates in diminishing courses The 
ventilation is on the Honeyman invisible system, 
and the heating will be carried out with hot 
water on the low-pressure system. Cathedral 
glass will be placed ín the windows. The 
contractors are Messrs. Fishburn & Со, of 
North Shields; Mr. W. Bowden, of Whitley, is 
clerk of works ; and the plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Henry Gibson, of North Shields, 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HALL, FINCHLEY.—AÀ 
Presbyterian church hall, which has been built on a 
portion of a site at the corner of Finchley-road and 
Frognal-lane, was opened on the 29th ult. It is 
proposed to build à permanent church on the other 
portion of thesite. The architect is Mr. William 
Wallace, and Messrs Holloway Bros, are the 
builders. 

EXTENSION OF ST. MARK'S CHURCH, PEMBER- 
TON, LANCASHIRE.—The foundation stone has just 
been laid of additions to St. Mark's, Newtown. The 
main fabric has been in existence for some years, 
and the additions consist of a chancel, 33 ft. long, 
with a width of 24 ft. On the north side will be 
provided two vestries, one each for clergy and 
choir. The organ chamber will be situated on the 
south of the chancel, with a circular staircase on 
the angle. Tbe organ chamber will be carried to 
the height of the chancel eaves. In the chancel 
stalls will be provided for the choir, and two prayer 
desks—one оп the north and one on the south side 
will be introduced, the stalls and desks to be exe- 
cuted in Dantzic oak. The buildings of the addi- 
tions will be similar in character to the present 
nave papo n walling, with Red Runcorn dress- 
ings. Tbe work is to be carried out lin accordance 
with designs prepared by Messrs. Heaton, Ralph, & 
Heaton, of Wigan, at an estimated cost of 2,6001. 
Mr. Wm. France, of Pemberton, has undertaken the 
building, and the stone work has been let to Mr. W, 
Winnard. 

HOSPITAL, STANDON, STAFFORDSHIRE.—A_ hos- 
pital erected at the Standon Farm Home for boys 
was opened on the 25th ult. The building is of 
brick, and was designed by Mr. G. A. Craig, of 
Market Drayton. 

HOSPITAL, ABERLOUR, BANrF.—The Fleming 
Hospital at Aberlour was opened on the 3oth ult. 
The building is situated on the Allachy ground at 
the top of Queen’s-road. The architects were 
Messrs. Dunn & Findlay, of Edinburgh, and the 
following were the contractors :—Masonry, Mr. D. 
Forsyth, Elgin ; carpentry, Messrs. A. & R. Dunbar, 
Craigellachie; plumbing, Mr. di Hunter Clark, 
Elgin ; slating, Mr. Wilson, Dufftown ; plastering, 
Messrs. A. & J. Munro, Aberlour; painting, Messrs. 
J. Kintrea & Son, Elgin. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, MANSFIELD, NoTTS.—The block 
of schools which have been erected by the Mans- 
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the girder, as compared! with that of the 
columns, will be relatively so high that fixity 
will be practically, though not theoretically, 
attained. In the second example, let us assume 
the columns to be spaced some distance apart, 
and that their upper ends are fixed to a girder 
which is oniy moderately rigid. Then the 
girder when loaded will deflect considerably, 
as shown to an exaggerated uegree by dotted 
lines in fig. 170, and the columns will expe- 
rience severe bending stresses in addition to 
their direct loads. Thus, it should be clear 
that an injudicious attempt to fix the ends of a 
column may result in serious and unexpected 
diminution of strength. 

If there be any uncertainty as to the fixity of 
the ends, strength should be calculated as for a 
flat-ended column, with due allowance for 
bending stresses as mentioned above, if any 
such may reasonably be anticipated. 

— — — 
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PADDINGTON CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. — This 
chapel, situate in the Marylebone-road, having 
undergone extensive improvements and additions, 
has just been re-opened for public worship. The 
Original building was erected in 1813. The front, 
which is entirely new, is principally of stonework 
and in the Italian style, and the pediment and other 
principal features are decorated with carving. On 
each side are towers terminated with octagonal 
roofs; these contain new staircases. There is a 
church parlour on the first floor, and new vestry, 
classrooms, with other conveniences, on the two 
lower floors. The lecture-hall, which is below the 
chapel, has been considerably improved and in- 
creased in height. Additional daylight has 
been obtained, and the walls have been under- 
inned. The alterations in the chapel afford 
increased accommodation, the space formerly used 
for vestibule and staircases being now utilised 
for seats. Additional height has been obtained by 
removing the ceiling, and dormer windows have 
been constructed. The windows throughout are 
new, and these are glazed with ornamental leaded 
glazing. The gallery front is also new. The organ 
case and pulpit, which are new, are made in carved 
oak. The organ (by Mr. Gern, of Notting Hill) 
is a fine instrument, with three manuals, blown 
by means of a hydraulic engine. Electric light- 
ing has been adopted throughout the building, 
and four fans, driven by electricity, venti- 
late the lecture hall The entire outlay has not 
been much less than 10,000/., including the new 
organ. Mr. Alfred Conder, Westminster, was the 
architect; the builders were Messrs. Kingerlee & 
Sons, of Oxford; Messrs. Palmer & Watson, of 
Charing Cross-road, carried out the installation of 
the electric light; and the carved oak pulpit was 
executed by Messrs. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham. 

Sr. FAITH'S CHURCH, GREAT CROSBY, LIVER- 
POOL.— On the 2184 ult, the Archbishop of 
York (Dr. Maclagan) consecrated the Church of 
St. Faith, which has been erected in Crosby- 
road North, opposite College-road, Crosby, by 
Mr. Douglas Horsfall, of Mere-bank, Sefton-park. 
St. Faith's Church occupies a corner site upon 
the high road from Crosby to Waterloo. The 
church provides accommodation for about 800 
worshippers, and is Early Perpendicular in style, 
with large traceried windows. The external and 
internal walls are of red Accrington bricks, and the 
windows, dressings, and other features of red 
Runcorn sandstone. The nave is 40 ft. wide, and is 
a hammer-beam roof. The doors are of 


covered b 

oak, and the choir stalls and chancel fittings are of | field School Board in Rosemary-lane, Mansfield, 

mahogany, stained green. The reredos has five | were opened on the 25th ult, by Lord Belper. The 
schools are arranged in two separate blocks, the 


figure panels in glass mosaic, designed by Mr. H. B. 
Bryans, of London, and executed by Salviati, of 
Venice. Two screens separate the chancel from its 
aisles. The church, which will be lighted by gas 
and heated by means of hot-water pipes, has been 
built from the plans of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, 
Messrs. Roberts & Robinson being the contractors. 
The cost is estimated at 16,009/. 

MISSION CHURCH, CANKLOW, ROTHERHAM.—~A 
new mission church at Canklow, Rotherham, was 
dedicated on the 23rd ult. Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, of 
Rotherham, was the architect, and Mr. H. Trehern, 
of Parkgate, was the zeneral contractor. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OLTON, WARWICK. 
—The memorial-stone of а new Congregational 
church in Kineton-road, Olton, was laid on the 
24th ult. The architect is Mr. John P. Osborne, of 
Birmingham. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, MARTON-LE-MOOR, YORKS. 
--А new Wesleyan chapel at Marton-le-Moor was 
opened on the 16th ult. The building is of red 
pressed bricks and white Rainton stone in the front 
elevation, tbe rest of the building being of white 
brick. There is a schoolroom, divided from the 
chapel by a movable partition. The contractors 
were Messrs. Joseph Kay, Boroughbridge, masonry ; 
Mr. John Waddington, Boroughbridge, joinery ; r. 
Chas. F. Dean, Boroughbridge, plumbing ; Mr. M, 
Bartholomew, Knaresbro’, plastering; Mr. John 
Baynes, Ripon, slating ; and Mr. H. Reed, Borough- 
bridge, painting. Mr. J. A. Prior, of Wakefield, was 


the architect. 


larger (a two-storied building) accommodating 500 
children (250 on each floor), and the smaller (a 
two-storied building) finding room for 500 infants, 
the total accommodation being for 800, with an 
additional 120 in the central halls of the boys’ 
and girls departments. The school is also provided 
with a small cookery department in the south-west 
corner, covered playgrounds, and garden. The 
various class-rooms are arranged around the central 
hall, and, in addition to the ordinary exits, therc are 
also provided doors for use in emergency. These 
open outwards and are fitted with patent panic 
locks. The rooms are floored with wood blocks 
with a foundation of concrete, and the class-rooms 
in each block are separated from the central hall by 
movable glass partitions. The architect is Mr. R. F. 
Vallance, of the firm of Vallance & Westwick, and 
the contractors Messrs. Gilbert & Gabbitas, of 
Nottingham, the amount of whose contract was 
10,6041. 

CHURCH SCHOOLS,  KIDDERMINSTER. — New 
infants’ schools in Leswell-street, Kidderminster, 
were opened on the 25th ult. Messrs. Meredith & 
Pritchard were the honorary architects. 

PUBLIC BATHS, ROTHERHAM.— Mr. W. O E. 
Meade King held a Local Government Board 
inquiry in the Council Chamber, Rotherham, on the 
24th ult., into an application by the Town Council 
for sanction to borrow 2,000/. for public baths pur- 
poses. It was explained that part of the money 
was needed to carry out certain work at the Public 
Baths, which had become necessary owing to sub- 
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sidences which had taken place; the Free Library, 
which occupied the first floor of the building, 
having been endangered. It was proposed to con- 
struct Turkish baths and nine first-class slipper 
baths on the site of one of the swimming baths 
which had become useless owing to the subsidences. 
Details of the work were given by Mr. J. Platts, of 
Rotherham, the architect. 

MATER INFIRMORUM HOSPITAL, BELFAST,— The 
formal opening of the new Mater Iafirmorum 
Hospital, Belfast, took place on the 23rd ult. The 
architect of the new building was Mr. W. J. Fennell, 
whose plans were selected in competition, Mr. 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, acting as 
assessor. The contractors were Messrs. Henry 
Laverty & Sons. The site has a frontage on the 
south of 230 ft. to the Crumlin-road, and altogether 
contains an area of slightly over one acre. It is 
composed of red boulder clay, with a gentle incline 
from north to soutb, The hospital is designed on 
the pavilion system, and the principal portions 
of it may be said to consist of three distinct blocks 
facing the Crumlin-road, the centre one being the 
administration building, flanked by a pavilion block on 
each side—that on the east side being for males and 
the west one for females. These pavilions present 
their gable ends tothe Crumlin-road,and extend back- 
wards and parallel to the east and west boundaries 
about 146 ft., and are connected on the ground floor 
to the administration block by a wide corridor 
running east and west the entire length of the front- 
age. Each pavilion is three stories in heigbt, and 
contains two large wards on each floor, each of these 
wards being provided with two sanitary chambers 
in towers, which branch off diagonally at the ends, 
and are separated from them by disconnecting 
corridors. The spaces formed outside the gable 
ends by the projections of these towers are utilised 
for verandahs for the use of convalescents Each 
of the large wards is also provided with a ward 
kitchen, a store, and a small private ward contain- 
ing only one bed. Between these extreme pavilions 
and the administration block is placed a smaller 
pavilion, which contains smaller wards and day- 
rooms for the convalescents, and also the children's 
wards. Each pavilion has its own staircase, and in 
its well" is placed the hoist, large enough for the 
removal of patients too ill to sit or stand, Stair- 
cases are also provided. The hospital is planned for 
150 beds besides the cots for children. Most of the 
ground floor is well elevated over the soil, and 
supported by arches. The extern department is 
placed in the west pavilion, and the patients enter 
by a special side entrance intoalarge waiting-room, 
lined with white enamel tiles. From this the 
patients ascend to the first floor of the pavilion, 
where the doctors are to be found, each provided 
with a consulting-room opening off another waiting- 
room ; and off each consulting-room is a dressing- 
room for special cases. No provision is made for 
nurses’ bedrooms near the wards. Once a nurse 
goes otf duty she will proceed to the Home, where 
the nurses’ beds and day-rooms are, isolated from 
the scenes of hospital labours. The administration 
block contains on its ground floor the reception- 
rooms, offices, and rooms of the resident medical 
officers. The first floor contains a number of rooms 
especially provided for patients who can afford to 
pay for special wards. Тһе top floor of this block 
is reserved for the use of the nuns who labour in 
the hospital, and is rendered secluded by a gate 
across the staircase bearing the inscription, “ Con- 
vent portion." Behind the centre of the administra- 
tion block, and separated from it by the main corridor, 
is the chapel for the use of the inmates and the 
patients. Galleries run round the end and each 
side, and open into the chapel by means of arches, 
The chapel terminates with an octagon, in which is 
the sanctuary, lighted by three stained-glass win- 
dows, showing subjects suitable to hospital work, 
and under each is a marble slab bearing the donor’s 
name. Under these windows rises the high altar, 
constructed of white Carrara marble. On raised 
steps at each side of the sanctuary are two rows of 
stalls for the use of the Sisters of Mercy. These 
stalls are worked in Riga oak. The rest of the 
chapel, both on the ground floor and the galleries, 
contains seats for the use of the inmates, and 
a sacristy is provided at the end of the apse, 
with а separate entrance for the officiating clergy- 
man. The chapel is flanked on either side by a 
corridor, branching at right angles from the main 
corrider, off which are placed one-story buildings, 
containing the observation wards and recovery 
wards for patients’ immediate use after operations. 
The east one of these corridors also leads to the 
sacristy and the operating rooms, while the west 
one leads to the students’ room and the lecture 
theatre, and terminatesin the disconnecting corridor 
between this portion and the kitchen range of 
buildings. The yard divides the kitchen buildings 
from the laundry range, which occupies the extreme 
north-west corner of the site, and contains the 
receiving-rooms, wash-rooms, drying-rooms, dis- 
infecting chambers, stores, !roning-rooms, and 
boiler and engine houses; while on the west 
side of the yard is placed the mortuary and post- 
mortem room. This range i8 connected with the 
kitchen wing by a bridge on the third or top 
floor. The buildings are of red brickwork and 
stone dressings, and will be heated by hot water and 
lighted by electricity. The front range of buildings 
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are recessed 28 ft. from the Crumlin-road. The 
principal entrance to the hospital is in the centre of 
the administration block, which is somewhat more 
ornamental than the adjoining buildings, and is sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Mater Infirmorum. The 
floors of the wards and corridors are of concrete 
covered with terrazzo. The hospital has N.A.P. 
windows. The roofs are covered with patent 
vulcanite flat roofing. These roofs are laid out as 
gardens, with grass plots, flower beds, &c. Electric 
light is supplied to the whole building, gas being 
used only tor cooking and laundry purposes. 

NURSING HOME, DUBUIN.—The foundation stone 
of the new nursing home attached to the City of 
Dublin Hospital was laid on the goth inst. The home 
was designed by Mr. Albert Murray, architect, of 
Dublin. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, DARLINGTON.—A Wesleyan 
chapel is in course of erection in East-road, Dar- 
lington. The building, which is béing erected on 
the site af a former chapel, and measures 78 ft. by 
41 ft, will seat over 809 persons, and will cost 
about 3,000/. The main elevation will be of red 
pressed brick, with stone dressings. Galleries will 
be provided for the choir and organ, and the seat- 
ing will be of pitch-pine. Messrs. Johnson & Boyd 
are the contractors for the brick work and masonry ; 
Mr, R. T. Snaith for the joinery work ; Mr. T. Lish- 
man, plumbing; and Mr. J. Law, painting. The 
architect is Mr. J. W. Thompson, of Newcastle. 

THE WINTER GARDEN АТ DUTHIE PARK, 
ABERDEEN.—The winter garden at Duthie Park is 
now nearly completed. In design the structure is 
in the form of a cross, with entrances from each 
side, and with a large dome in the centre. The 
building measures about roo ft. either way, and the 
height from the floor to the top of the dome is about 
бой. The estimated cost of the building alone is 
about 2,000]. Mr. Rust, the City Architect, pre- 
pared the design; the mason work is by Mr. 
Farquharson, and all the other work by Messrs. D. 
Macandrew & Co. 

NEW POLICE STATIONS, ABERDEENSHIRE, — 
Architects have been appointed as follows for the 
proposed new police stations, viz. :— Port Erroll, 
Mr. Davidson, Ellon ; Maud, Mr. J. M. Pirie, Aber- 
deen; Kintore, Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, Aberdeen; 
Echt, Messrs. Brown & Watt, Aberdeen. 

INVERNESS MARKET Cross. — Тһе “Mercat 
Cross" of the Highland capital is to be restored at 
the cost of Sir R. Finlay, Solicitor-General for 
England and M.P. for Inverness, and plans for the 
erection of the cross in front of the town hall have 
now been approved by the Dean of Guild Court. 
Mr. Gall, Inverness, is architect. 

SEAMEN'S INSTITUTE, YARMOUTH.—The Duke of 
York has just opened the new Seamen’s Institute 
on the South Quay, Great Yarmouth. The building 
occupies a site of about 28 ft. frontage to the quay, 
with a depth of about 90 ft. On the ground floor 
is the Seamen’s Institute, 68 ft. by 28 ft., and 12 ft. 
6 in. high, with a store-room at back about 15 ft. 
bv 12 ft. The Mission Church is on the first floor, 
es ft. by 28 fl., and 22 ft. in height to the apex of 
the roof, with vestry adjoining, the same size as the 
store-room below. The main entrance to the Insti- 
tute is trom the quay, with outer and inner swing 
doors The church has a staircase of pitch-piae, 
leading from an entrance lobby in Row 143. There 
is also a ladder staircase from the vestry, leading to 
the open space in the rear. The external wood- 
work of the west front, facing the quay, is of teak 
of an ornamental character. The ground floor, 
has а projecting central porch, with canopy 
over, and moulded windows on each side. The 
church has а seven-light window at the east and 
west ends. The chancel floor at the east end of the 
church is raised. The roof of the church is open- 
timbered. The windows are filled in with tinted 
cathedral leaded glazing. The architects were 
Messrs. Bottle & Olley, and the general builder 
Mr. William Cork. 

FIRE BRIGADE STATIONS, DURLIN.—The fire 
brigade station in Lower Buckingham - street, 
Dublin, is almost completed ; it is being erected from 
designs by Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, the City Architect. 
Three more stations are to be erected—viz. ,a central 
station in Great Brunswick-street, and stations in 
Upper Dorset-street and Thomas-street. 

NEW STANDS, CHESTER RACECOURSE,.— Three 
new stands, providing covered accommodation for 
2,500 persons, have been erected at Chester Race- 
course. The county subscribers’ stand contains, on 
the ground floor, the main entrance, luncheon room 
for stewards and directors, officials’ rooms, cloak 
rooms, and akitchen. On the first floor are stewards’ 
and ladies’ tea and retiring rooms, refreshment bar 
and saloon 83 ft. by 20 ft., and a covered stand 97 ft. 
by 20 ft. 4 in., with accommodation for the stewards 
and Press, From the covered portion of this stand 
there is a double terrace of open steps leading down 
to the lawn. Tattersall's stand is 92 ft. in length 
and 38 ít. in width, and accommodates 1,500 
persons. The grand stand is 66 ft. bv 38 ft. A new 
ambulance room and police offices have been pro- 
vided. The buildings are in the half-timbered style, 
and were erected by Messrs. Parker Brothers, of 
Chester. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, of Man- 
chester, were the architects, 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, BRESSINGHAM, 
NORE OLK.— Memorial stones were laid recently of a 
Primitive Methodist Chapel at Bressingham, near 
Diss. Mr. Harvey Winkworth, of Ipswich, is the 
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architect, and Mr. J. K. Fisher, of Bressingham, is 
the builder. 

THEATRE ROYAL, NEWCASTLE.—It is proposed 
to rebuild the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, and Mr. 
Frank Matcham has been appointed to prepare 
plans. 

ALMSHOUSES, REIGATE.—The foundation-stone 
was laid recently of the Victoria Almshouses in 
Deering-road, Reigate. Messrs. Chas. Nightingale 
& Sons are the contractors, and Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
the Borough Surveyor, is the hon. architect 

ALBANY HOUSE, TAVISTOCK-PLACE.-—This house 
and the chapel of St. Andrew's, which adjoins it, 
are being pulled down. It is proposed to erect on 
the site a block of buildings, which will include a 
dancing school, residential flats, and a number of 
shops. The architect is Mr. Foster, and Messrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham are the builders. 

PUBLIC BATHS, FULHAM.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. H. Dighton Pearson for the proposed 
public baths in Melmoth-place, Fulham. Тһе 
buildings will contain swimming baths, private 
baths, and wash-houses. | 

DOULTON INSTITUTE, LAMBETH.—In our brief 
account of this building in our issue for April 21 
we stated that the glass was supplied by Messrs. 
“Janes & Co."; it should have been W. James & 
Co., Kentish Town. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 


NEW BRIDGE AT BUCKIE (BANFFSHIRE).—The 
Buckie Police Commissioners have adopted the 
design lodged by Messrs. Stewart & Son, Peterhead. 
for a three-arch stone bridge between Buckie and 
Buckpool, in line with Church-street, and accepted 
their offer to build the same for 1,7051. The Com- 
missioners will construct the embankments, bringing 
the total cost up to 2,485/. 

HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS, PORTKNOCRIE 
(BANFFSHIRE), —The offer of Messrs. Sellar & Co., 
Aberdeen, to carry out the break water and other 
improvements has been accepted. The engineers 
are Messrs. D. & C. Stevenson, Edinburgh. 

WATER SUPPLY, BEWDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Mr. Willcocks, C.E., an Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Bewdley on 
the 27th ult., relative to the application of the Town 
Clerk to borrow 12,0001. for the purpose of carrying 
out a water-supply scheme for the borough. It was 
stated that a supply of water had been found at 
Blackstone, оп the Wribbenhall side of the Severn ; 
provisional contracts had been entered into, and it 
was estimated that the scheme would cost 12,0001, 
Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, Engineer to the Corpora- 
tion, gave an outline of the scheme. 
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FRANCE.—The Chantilly Museum, from April 19, is 
open freeon every Thursday and Sunday till October, 
be new Palais des Beaux-Arts at Nantes has 
just been opened. M. Gosse is tbe architect ms 
building, which stands on a site between the cathe- 
dral and the Jardin des Plantes, has cost about fout 
million francs. It is to contain the municipal 
library and museum.——The Government m 
voted a sum for restoring the facades of the ol 
cháteau of Nantes, a historic building of great 
interest. M. Jaunard, architect, of Langres, z 
been appointed on the staff of the ыт 
Historiques department, in place of the late М. 
Godard.——The death is announced of М. Auguste 
Nicaise, an archeologist and writer of distinction. 
and a correspondent of the Department of Шыдай 
tion Publique. Не possessed, at his residence 2 
Chalons-sur-Marne, an important artistic с llection. 

INDIA.— More than 20 per cent. of m AUS 
expenditure in the Central Provinces at the presen 
time is being devoted to water-supply purpose 
As a result of the disastrous landslips at Darjeeling 
last year, an Act has been passed with a view to ШЕ 
more efficient regulation of building, drainage. an 
road works. The control of the works to b = 
cuted is vested chiefly in the municipal engineer 3° 
the special engineer appointed. The circumstance 
that the Act forbids the erection of rooms that lat 
not at least one outer or verandah wall, thong 
generally feasible in small houses, i3 much гезеп'® 
by Indian architects when applied to large . 
for by the Act the architect will no longer be at 
to introduce a central staircase hall, with top ligt 
and ventilation from a glazed lantern in the ru! 
——New barracks are to be erected at Manon 
Karachi. 
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POST-OFFICE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—New post 
office buildings have been erected in the High 
street, Weston-super-Mare. The building adjcout 
the Royal Arcades, and contains a large pubie 
office, a sorting-room, and rooms for the chief cler} 
clerks, postmen, and messenger boys on the grou 
toor. Telegraphing and telephoning rooms, with? 
room for lady clerks, are on the first floor; and 
the top floor are quarters for the caretaker. ТІ 
cost of the site and building has been about 12.000 
and the work has been carried out by Messrs. Н. . 
Forse & Sons, of Bristol, the architect being M 
W. R. Oldrieve, from her Majesty's Осе of Worl 
London. The post-ottice is built of bricks, wi 
Bath stone facings, 
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LEGAL. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 


BASIS OF A LUMP SUM IN LIEU OF WEEKLY 
ALLOWANCE. 


AN important case of arbitration, under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, came before Judge 
Stonor on Tuesday at Marylebone County Court. 
The appellants were Messrs. W. Pattinson & Sons, 
builders and contractors, of Rushington, Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire ; and the respondent was Trees 
Stevenson, a foreman joiner, living at 97, Hormead- 
road, Paddington. 

Mr. Duckworth was counsel for the appel- 
lants, and Mr. Giveen, counsel, appeared for the 
respondent. 

Counsel for the appellants explained that his 
clients were now applying to his Honour, in ac- 
cordance with Section 13 of the first schedule of the 
Act, to decide as to the amount of a lump sum to be 
paid to the respondent in lieu of rl. per week, to 
which it was admitted he was entitled under the 
Act. On December 7, 1898, the respondent was 
working for the appellants upon a building. When 
it became dark a strong light was used, and, in mis- 
taking a shadow cast by the light to be properly 
secured boards, the respondent stepped into space 
and fell to the ground. By the fall his leg and 
ankle were seriously injured, From the day of the 
accident until the present time the poor fellow had 
been paid 1/. a week, with extra for a little work 
when he was able to go back. The learned counsel 
went on to submit that, as the Act provided that 
300/. should be the maximum payable in case of a 
workman losing his life, the present respondent, who 
had only partially lost the use of one leg, could not 
expect to get more than 300/., less the 90/. 128. 9d. 
already paid to him. 

Counsel for the respondent disagreed, maintaining 
that his Honour should name an amount sufficient 
to enable his client to obtain an annuity of II. a 
week. 

The judge: But then we must take the man's 
health and pursuit into consideration. 

Mr. Duckworth: I maintain that in no case 
should the man get more than would have been 
payable if he had died. 

The Judge: I do not see that. We have to con- 
sider what might be called the equity of the Act." 

Mr. Giveen : The equity of the Act comes to 
this: a widow could marry again, but this poor 
man cannot get a new leg. 

Mr. Arthur Murrell, M.B., &c., who had attended 
the man, stated that both bones of the leg had been 
broken, and the ankle was badly fractured. At the 
present time it would be unsafe for the man to 
ascend ladders and climb about buildings, and 
witness did not expect that there would ever be 
much improvement. 

Mr. Giveen handed in an actuarial table which 
showed that an annuity of 52/. would cost a man 
forty-six years of age—the respondent's age—750/. 
He was in a position also to prove that tbe man 
would have been accepted by an assurance com- 
pany before the accident as a first-class life, This 
table anticipated that the man would only live to 
sixty years of age. 

Mr. Duckworth replied that the table dealt with 
the probable duration of life, and not tbe probable 
duration of working capacity. 

Mr. Giveen remarked that the man might live 
much longer than was anticipated by such a table, 
but, in any case, the contingency was thrust upon 
his client ; he had not thrust it upon the appellants. 

The Judge: Тһе 521. a year might be given to 
him for the difference between his former ability as 
a foreman and his present ability, and such a differ- 
ence, I suppose, might affect him up to the age of 
sixty. 

Mr. Duckworth said that if the man were unable 
to do any work whatever there might be something 
in his learned friend's contention, but the respon- 
dent was perfectly able to do some work. 

Mr. Giveen replied that, although the appellants 
had taken the man back into their employ, they 
might sooner or later give up business or die, and 
the respondent, by no means a young man, and 
with an injured leg, might find it very ditticult to 
find fresh employment in the building trade. 

The Judge remarked that in assurance companies 
tables allowance must be made íor working ex- 
penses and profits. 

Mr. Giveen replied that the table which he had 
submitted was purely actuarial, and that the 
ordinary assurance companies charged more for an 
annuity than the price he had mentioned. 

Ultimately his Honour fixed the amount to be 
paid by the appellants to the respondent at 4600, 
allowing taxed costs. 

Counsel for the appellants remarked that his 
clients might feel justitied in appealing against his 
Honour’s decision. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS.—Mr. Ohlson, who 
has purchased the business of the Andrews- 
Hawkesley Patent Tread Company, has taken new 
premises for the business at Columbia Works, New- 
road, Poplar, E., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 

MEMORIAL TABLET, NORWICH CATHEDRAL.— 
The brass tablet erected in the ante-choir of Nor- 
wich Cathedral to the memory of the late Dr. 
Zacharíah Buck was unveiled on the 17th ult. The 
brass was designed bv Mr. W. R. Weyer, of Nor- 
wich, and was engraved by Mr. H. East, of the 
same city. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS, BARRY, GLAMORGAN.— 
On the 24th ult, at the Gas and Water Offices, 
Barry Dock, Colonel H. F. Turner, C.B., R.E, 
conducted a Local Government Board inquiry 
into an application by the Barry Urban District 
Council for power to borrow, under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, 3,1701. for the construction of a 
further portion of Gladstone-road, from Court-road 
to Weston-square, Cadoxton ; andunder the Private 
Street Works Act of 1892, 1,5511. for making up 
streets, and 43/. for construction of a new street 
between Holton-road and Merthyr-street, Barry 
Dock. Mr. J. C, Pardoe, Surveyor to the Council, 
gave evidence in support of the application. 

ABERDEEN ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING CLUB.— 
A meeting of this club was held in the Trades Hall 
Buildings recently. Mr. Levie presided. The busi- 
ness for the evening was to hear Mr. Kelly's report 
and award in the recent competition. Two prizes 
were offered for the best designs for a ‘ Small 
Country Villa," costing 1,500}. After a lengthy 
report on tbe eleven sets of drawings submitted, 
Mr. Kelly placed “Esmond” first, “Тһе Major" 
second, and * Toujours Pret" third. On the en- 
velopes being opened it was found that the author 
of the design “ Esmond " was Mr. George Forsyth, 
50, Fountainhall-road ; of “Тһе Major," Mr. Alex. 
Meldrum, Bonnymuir-place ; and of Toujours 
Pret," Mr. Fenton Bisset, Banchory. 

HUXLEY MEMORIAL STATUE, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM.—A statue of Professor Huxley has been 
pliced in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. It is of white Carrara marble, and 
was executed by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. The 
pedestal is of Verona marble, 


MANCHESTER GAS UNDERTAKING. — Mr. E. A. 
Sandford Fawcett, a Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the Manchester Town 
Hall, on the 24th ult., relative to the application by 
the Manchester Corporation to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 250,000/. for 
purposes of their gas undertaking. Mr. Joseph 
Swarbrick, architect, described the works to be 
undertaken, and evidence was given by Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, City Surveyor. 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS.— 
The seventh visit of the session took place on 
Saturday, April 28, when the members, by permis- 
sion, visited Messrs, Farmer & Brindley's works in 


Mearns, who was called in as oversman, forthwith 
fixed the wages at 8d. per hour, being a farthing 
under what the master joiners had offered. 

JOINERS’ LOCK-OUT АТ DONCASTER, — On the 30th 
ult., a meeting of master builders ot Doncaster was 
held to consider the dispute between Messrs. Arnold 
& Son, and their joiners. The joiners employed by 
Messrs. Arnold at the Great Northern Works on the 
Crimpsall gave in their notices because the firm 
would not discharge a non-society man, and the 
firm at once locked-out their other joiners. The 
meeting decided to ask the men to send a deputation 
to an adjourned meeting of the master builders. 


DUNFERMLINE PAINTERS' STRIKE.—On the 27th 
ult. a conference of representatives of the master 
and operative painters was held for the purpose of 
trying to arrive at a settlement of the present 
dispute, in connexion with which work has been 
suspended for a month. Mr. Cunningham occupied 
the chair. The men demanded a halpenny per hour 
advance in wages, and that agreements as to wages 
and work should continue until April 1 ; and the 
masters offered a halfpenny advance, and asked that 
new agreements should begin at February I, so as 
to give them an opportunity of contracting for the 
season's work. After an hour and a half's discus- 
sion, a settlement was arrived at as follows :—(1) 
That wages be raised from 8d. to 82d. per hour; 
(2) That notice of any proposal to alter wages or 
rules be given by December 31; (3) That a con- 
ference be held оп or before February 1 to consider 
the proposals made on December 31; and (4) That 
the settlement arrived at on February 1 come into 
force on April r. 

BUILDING TRADE, STAFFORDSHIRE, —Consider- 
able anxiety is now being experienced in the build- 
ing trade as to the terms of the award of the 
umpire selected by the Board of Trade to hear the 
evidence from both the employers and the opera- 
tives as to their respective claims for alterations ín 
wages, &c. Upto the time of writing the award 
had not been received. This affects the joiners 
more particularly, as the bricklayers have refused 
arbitration, and itis fully expected that a struggle 
in this branch of the trade is inevitable. Employ- 
ment continues fairly good in all branches, joiners 
being the busiest. Stonemasons and plasterers are 
also busy. In the brick and tile yards good orders 
are on the books, both for local and export trade, 
and the operatives are working well. At Leek the 
building trade is moderately good, and all the 
operatives are fairly busy. At Crewe employment 
is very good, and joiners are working overtime. 
At Stattord a considerable improvement is manifest, 
and overtime is general with the operatives, par- 
ticularly painters, who are now all fully employed. 
—Slaffordshire Sentinel, 

CARPENTERS’ STRIKE IN DBELFAST.—About боо 
carpenters and joiners employed in the building 
trade in Belfast have come out on strike, They 
asked for a reduction of one and a half hours in the 
week and an increase in wages of 4d. per hour. The 
employers made a counter demand to employ whom 
they pleased in ringing and pointing and other pre- 
Westminster Bridge-road. The party were met by | Paratory work in making foundations, also outside 
Mr. Baines, manager, and Mr. Ernest Brindley, who | six miles radius walking boundary to employ non- 
conducted the members over the works, pointing | Society men. The Carpenters and Joiners' Society 
out the numerous models, casts, and works in pro- ottered to withdraw the demand tor increase of 
gress; among other things the carving in hand for | Wages if the masters would withdraw rule rc 

foundation work. The masters refused, and the 


the Marquis of Bute's mansion, Drapers’ Hall, 
Roman Catholic cathedral, and other important | men er work, the three months' notice having 
expired. 


buildings. A special attraction for the members 
was the system of machinery for the turning of | WAGES OF DECORATORS AND PAINTERS AT 
stone columns, one for the Catholic cathedral being | CARDIFF.—A meeting of the Cardiff District of the 
upon the lathe. Amalgamated Society of House Decorators and 
THE BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.— Painters was held at the “ British Volunteer,” The 
The tests of the British Fire Prevention Committee | Hayes, on the 3oth ult., Mr. J. Utterson, district 
this week were solely in connexion with “non- chairman, presiding. The object of the mecting 
Hammable” wood, the object being primarily to | was to receive from the district committee the 
show whether the treated wood would spread or result of their negotiations with the master builders 
sustain flame, the duration of the investigation | and master painters of the district. Last January 
being forty-five minutes. The Report of the Com- the members of the society submitted notices to the 
mittee will be shortly issued, and should be of | master builders and master painters for alterations 
Particular interest, as the trials were made on а in their working rules, including an advance of 
comparative basis, and with so-called matchboarded | wage. Тһе District Secretary, on behalf of the 
partitions, The attendance of members and visitors | Committee, now announced to the general body 
Was very large, including many of the Government that, after interviews and discussions between the 
and municipal ofticials, as well as the representa- representatives of both parties, a settlement had 
tives of the great insurance companies. been arrived at likely to prove satisfactory to all 
concerned the men to receive an advance of d. 


per hour, commencing from May 1. 
—— — — М 


THE BRICKMAKING TRADE.—The strike in the 
. M 2 а a EI 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. brickmaking trade in the neighbourhood of London 

ABERDEEN JOINERS’ STRIKE.— This strike, after 


is practically settled, the majority of the masters 
lasting eight weeks, came to an end on the 26th ult, 


having agreed to increase their original offer of 
58. 3d. per 1,000 to ss. 7d., which the men were 
when the operatives refused to accept 84d. per hour, | prepared to accept, although last year they were 
but resumed work on the condition that they should 
receive such wages as should be fixed by arbitration. 


getting 6s. 
STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS' LABOURERS IN NEW- 
The employers named Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect, 
Aberdeen, as arbiter on their behalf, and the men 


CASTLE. About three hundred bricklayers' labourers 
c came out on strike on Saturday last in Newcastle 
appointed Mr. George Bisset, City Treasurer, Aber- | and district for an increase in their minimum rate 
deen, to act for them. The only other point іп | ор pay of from Od. to 7d. per hour, and for the 
dispute—the alteration of Rule 7 of the by-laws, re- | alteration of their working rules with regard to 
ferring to the date of giving notice of proposed | apprentices and stone carrying on ladders. Twelve 
alterations—had previously been mutually agreed | months ago a similar dispute occurred, and it was 
to. What the arbiters had to decide was thus simply | settled by the labourers being granted 7d. per hour. 
Whether the standard rate of wages should remain 
at 84d. per hour or be reduced to 8}d. or Sd. Тһе 


Since then several firms have reverted to the lower 
arbiters failed to agree, and ex-Lord Provost 


IMPORTANT ACTION AGAINST A 
HOLLOWAY BUILDER. 


THE case ‘of Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co. 2. List 
came betore the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury in the Queen's Bench Division on the Ist inst., 
an action brought by the plaintitfs, the well-known 
engineers and iron and steel merchants, to recover 


rate of wages, and it is the workmen thus affected 
from the defendant, a builder, the sum of 


who have left work. 
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4101. 138. 3d., the price of certain fron girders,|three weeks; as it was it took nine weeks to fix 
stanchions, and joists sold and delivered to the | them. 
defendant by the plaintiffs. The defendant's case} Mr. W. H. White, the defendant's architect, also 
was that he was ready and willing to pay accord- gave evidence in support of the defendant's case. 
ing to the terms of his contract, but alleged that the | He said it would have been impossible for the work 
plaintiffs would not accept such payment. The | to have been proceeded with in a satisfactory manner 
defendant also counter-claimed for 1,0001. damages | until all the girders were in position. 
ainst the plaintiffs for their delay in the delivery| This evidence concluding the defendants case, 
of the girders according to the contract. Counsel addressed the jury on behalf of their respec- 
Mr. Reginald Bray, Q.C., in opening the case, | tive clients, and his Lordship having summed up, 
stated that the goods in question were delivered to | the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs for the 
the defendant, who was building some premises | amount of the claim and for the defendant on the 


called Elthorne Mansions, Holloway-road. The|counter-claim for 1251, and judgment was entered 
defence to the claim was that the defendant was | accordingly. 


ready and willing to pay in the manner agreed, 
but the plaintifís refused to accept payment except 
by the full amount in cash. The defendant, how- 
ever, did not pay the amount into Court, which was 
usual in thecaseof such a plea. With reference 
to the defendant's counter-claim, the learned counsel 
admitted that there had been some delay in the 
delivery of the girders by the plaintiffs, but he sup- 
posed that that was the case in almost every case 
where any quantity of iron goods had to be deli- 
vered towards the close of last year. He hoped to 
satisfy the jury that the defendant had suffered no 
substantial damage by the delay. Counsel then re- 
ferred to the contract which was contained in the 
correspondence which had passed between the 
parties by which the {plaintiffs undertook to do 
their best to deliver the goods by the end of August 
last. The arrangement for payment was that the 
defendant should pay for the goods by the 
payment of one-halí the amount in cash on 
the roth of the month following delivery, and 
to give a three-months' bill for the balance. Certain 
of the goods were supplied in the month of August, 
in payment of which it was arranged the defendant 
should give a bill This was done. The question 
of delivery of the remainder of the goods then 
arose, and it was arranged that the plaintiffs should 
complete their delivery by the end of September, 
the plaintiffs to be paid for same a half in cash by 
October ro, and the remaining half by a three- 
months bill accepted by the defendant. However, 
some delay took place in the delivery of some of 
the girders, until some time in October, and there- 
fore the arrangement for payment was deferred till 
November IO. It appeared that the defendant 
complained that the girders were not delivered by 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


64.—TELEMETERS: A, Wirlh.—A right-angled 
frame, which carries the telescope, is supported by 
a stand with horizontal and vertical adjustments, 
and having guides so curved that the telescope 
shall move always parallel-wise to itself; in 
operation the telescope may rest, say, upon a stop 
and a series of points in a straight line are observed, 
it is then turned through a very small known angle 
and the guides keep it parallel to itself, the dis- 
tances of the points are read off the scale upon the 
guides as the points again pass, in succession, into 
the line of sight. 

76.—WiNDOW HOLDERS: Eri Safety Window 
Company.—The holders are devised for removable 
sliding sashes. Vertical grooves, wherein strips are 
held by the lifting cords, are cut in the edges of the 
window frame and the sashes ; in each of the latter 
is a removable pin which engages with a notch in 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL v, WANDS- 
WORTH AND PUTNEY GAS LIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


AT the South-Western Police-court, Mr. Garrett 
bas Just given his decison on a summons Ишей by | each strips outer edge, whilst notches ia te si 
worth and Putney Gas Light and Coke Company inner págs Ee wh туш de ade t y 
for failing to set back a new building on their Î desired position Upon withdrawal of the pins 
premises at the prescribed distance from the centre from. thera otch a on the oder ed ges of the strips 
of the highway. The case originally came before | the sashes сап be removed ! 
the magistrate last November, when the law on the L : F. Weeks.—In order to raise 
matter was argued by Lord Robert Cecil, Q. C., Wo rum d . ie 1 1 ай 
counsel for the company, and Мг. Daldy, counsel conjunction with the lifting uns во that power is 
for the Council, the former contending that the : Ju. oad by putting the lar 

ivate Acts of the company overrode the general obtained for raising the load Dy puting ше ғын 
Act of Parliament. His сонр upheld that | PUMP d. к со pump aon e n 

: pea ) із moun а spindle which carries а relict valve ; 
abet } ао ре the (os accu. NCC panty the two pumps work together when the relief valve 
Council appealed against the decision, and a сое фа, the pump pa out ч f ш 
Divisional Court, consisting of Justices Ridley and е ee cce Е 5 ateach 
Тілше dies ira peel E stroke ; when the valve’s stem is ae а it 

. . » Tam 
solicitor to the company, asked that the smallest „ 5 Pe is ол 
penalty should be imposed, in view of the fact that whereby the load is lowered. 

+ cedes е was at present eS -|  140.—SAwiNG MACHINE BENCHES : J. Rockefeller 
in e petition of the company respecting the] Par 1 ; Ce сыпы 
b of the two roads —Waterside and d e e d bas wii 45 joined 
Worple-road—which flanked the new building, as "is ether, so that they shall move always parallel-wise 
to the site of which the original dispute arose. Mr. | (08 nother. b od on which is a pin that 
Chilvers, on behalf of the County Council, pointed © е ‘through RAM in ae bar, which " to be 
out that they were not asking for a daily penalty. Р ша with a handscrew for the purpose of 
Mr. Garrett imposed a penalty of 40s. with ten | 10 eri 14 h is hinged on to 

: lowering or raising the bench which is hing 

guineas cost. one of the parallel bars. 


7 — N 3: (. 
the plaintiffg in ш ргорег س‎ s that some of — و‎ — > „ Т Қ-н soa E 
m were not of the proper length. | : , E. i „S. Fe t 
11 Lordship addressing Mr. Tindal Atkinson, MEETINGS. conductors from becoming twisted the tapered inner 


Q.C. (counsel for the defendant), said he understood 
that the plaintiffs delivered the whole of the goods 
by November 10, and that the defendant was bound 
to pay on November 10, half of the price for same 
in cash and to givea bill at three months for the 
other half. 

Mr. Atkinson agreed that that was so, but the 
amount of the plaintiffs’ claim was subject to have 
set off against it the amount of the damages for 
delay for delivery of the goods according to the 
terms of the contract to which the defendant was 
found to be entitled. 

Mr. Bray, continuing his address, said that the 
plaintiffs had delivered two-thirds of the goods by 
the end of September and the remaining one-third 
bv the end of October or the beginning of 
November. | 

Evidence having been given in support of the 
plaintiffs’ case, 

Mr. Atkinson, for the defendant, contended that 
his client had suffered material and substantial 
damage by reason of the delay of the plaintiffs in 
not delivering the goods within the time specified 
by the contract. 

The defendant, examined, stated that he was a 
builder, and that his architect for the building in 
question was Mr. White. It was most important 
for him that the girders should have been delivered 
in their proper order. His order for regularity in 
delivery of the girders was not observed by the 
plaintiffs at all. The plaintiffs sent men to his 
works to shorten two of the girders. ag were 
there for about a fortnight, and his work was 
delayed accordingly. His men were delayed in 
waiting for the girders. His men were only half 
employed while they were being paid full wages. 
By reason of the delay in delivery of the girders 
and stanchions he could not do the roofing-in before 
Christmas. If that could have been done the 
building could have been completed by March last. 
As things now stood the building would not be com- 

leted till September next. They were roofing-in 
the building now. He accounted for the six months’ 
delay by reason of the plaintiffs bringing him into 
the winter months unnecessarily. If the girders 
had been delivered according to the contract, the 
building would have been let by March 25 last. 
The rent of the building would be approximately 
1,0001, a year. 

Thomas Beckett, the defendant's foreman, also 
gave corroborative evidence. He said that the 
girders did not come in their proper order, and the 
consequence was that the whole job was spoiled. 

His Lordship: You mean that it put the whole 
j of gear? 

e us said that that was what he meant. The 
men had to be shifted from one job to another. 
Some of the girders delivered were not according 
to plan. If the girders had been delivered in their 
proper order they could have been fixed within 


ends of the cord-grips are formed squared or 
angular in section, or partly circular with one flat 
side or more, and so will fit into a corresponding 
opening in the lamp-holder, the outer parts being 
cone-shaped, to take the screw cap : the cord-grips 
are described as being suitable for plugs, ceiling 
roses, and electroliers. 

172.—BRICK MOULDING: T. C. Ғачса!,--Тһе 
mould's four sides are pivoted in recesses formed 
in the bottom plunger, so that when the plunger is 
lifted they will fall outwards, but the outer sloped 
surfaces of the four sides press against wedge- 
shaped plates (fitted with elastic backings) when the 
plunger is lowered ; the plate-backings, formed of 
rubber, spiral springs, &c., are contrived to prevent 
the mould-box from becoming jammed or locked in 
the table, and by retaining its pivoted sides in close 
contact with the pressed brick after the plunger has 
been lifted, to fashion a brick with its corners and 
edges sharp and clean. 

170 AN APPLIANCE FOR MITERING PURPOSES: 
W. W. J. Nicol.—The invention consists of a device 
wherewith the board can be held at the angle 
desired, and the plane can be guided; the board- 
supports are held between two side planks which 
are rabbetted at the top, and so guide the plane. 

196.—ROOFING-TILES : G, Ree.—For fettling and 
. | ornamenting rough plastic ridge tiles; the tiles are 
put upon frames whose hinged sides are shaped to 
correspond with the tiles when finished, a Y -shaped 
recess is cut in the middle of the crest, and the top 
corners are cut away, when the sides have been 
turned backwards the tile is lifted upon the frames 
upper portion, the operation being facilitated by 
means of cross ribs made with openings between 
the sides. I 

264.—INCANDESCENT VAPOUR Lamps: R. ^ 
Doran.—The vaporising apparatus, which is И 
contained, is fastened with a clamp on to the 
mixing-tube and the burners ; it includes a valve fot 
regulating the oil supply and a vapour-nozzle, a 
screw-cap effects an adjustment of the аш-5р2% 
between the mixing tube's end and the nozzle. T 

334.—CAGES AND LIFTS: J. Righy and W. К. 
Tavlor.—The invention is devised to effect an auto- 
matical opening and closing of well doors: a js 
is hinged upon the door's inner side, and upon the 
flaps inner edge is fastened a plate that 5 
between rollers upon the outer end of a bar, whic 
slides in horizontal guides upon the cage's side, the 
bar has a slide pin for engagement with a slot in an 
arm attixed to a cross shaft; a roller upon the 
cross-shaft’s end outside the cage engages with 1 
guiding groove, along the well's entire depth, Mos 
is shaped 90 that, with the cafe's approach to 
floor, the bar-rollers engage with the plate, where d 
by means of a turn of the arm the bar i$ fore 
outwards, and the door is opened—this action 
is reversed as the cage leaves the thor: 
for a locking contrivance, a locking-bar slides vet. 


FRIDAY, MAY 4. 
Royal Instltution.—Professor Т. E. Thorpe оп 
“ Pottery and Plumbism." 9 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen's Socicty.— Business 
meeting. 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, May s. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Stanley Lane - Poole, 
M. A., on Egypt in the Middle Ages.“ II. 3 p. m. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. — Mr. F. Wallis 
55 on The Principles of Sewage Filtration.“ 
p.m. 
British Institute о/ Certified Carpenters (Carpenters 
Hail).—6 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. Visit to Both- 
well Castle and Church. 


Monpay, May 7. 


Royal Institute of British Arvchitects.— Annual general 
meeting to receive the annual report, &c. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor Vivian 
B. Lewes on ''The Incandescent Gas Mantle and its 
Use. -I. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engincers.—Mr. B. D. Healey on “Тһе 
Economical Disposal of Town Refuse." 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Closing address by 
the President, Mr. E. A. Ould. 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY, May 8. 


College for Men and Women, 29, Qnceen-sqguasc, 
Bloomsbury (Free Lectures on Architecture).—Mr 
Halsey Ricardo on Colour in Architecture.“ 8. 30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Nelson 
Dawson on “ Art Metal Work." 8 p.m. 

Soctety of Biblical e ee МЕ. F. Legge on The 
Slate Palettes from Hieraconpolis and elsewhere.“ 
4. 30 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, May 9. 


Architectural Association. — Annual Soirée (Dress 
Rehearsal, Ladies’ Night), St. George’s Hall, gham- 
place, W. A musical play to be rformed, entitled : 
„The Mayor of Montilado : a Spanish Romance.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. A. Moresby White on Improve- 
ment of Our Roads." 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Incorporated).— 
General Purposes and Finance Committee at 3.30 p.m. 
Election Committee at 5 p.m. Council Meeting at 7 p.m 


THURSDAY, May 10. 
Architectural Association. ~Annual Soirée, St. G ! 
Hall, Langham-place, W. 8 p.m ns eorge s 


Carpenters! Hall, London Wall (Lectures on Car 
fentry and Joinery). — Mr. S. Barter on °‘ Joinery 
Windows." 7.30 p.m. j 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Meeting at the 
Society of Arts, John-street, WC. Mr. S. Evershed on 
“А Frictionless Motor Meter." 8 p. m. 


Fripay, Mav 11. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Alexander Payne on 
" Egyptian Temples." 7 


МУР | ue p.m. 
Sanitary Institute.— he Institute 
Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. 7 p. in. 
SATURDAY, May 12. 


Northern Architectural Association Visi 
4 з аа. S t to 
v. M. C. A. and warehouses, Low Friac-street, Newcastle. 


Dinner, Venetian 
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tically upon a plate fastened at the side of the well- 
opening, and has a hook for engagement with a bar 
of 2 similar shape upon the door; pins upon the 
locking-bar engage with slots cut diagonal-wise in 
plates attached to a plate which, with the cage’s 
approach to the floor, engages with a plate thereon 
and is thereby forced inwards, so that the locking- 
bar becomes free from engagement with the door. 
A spring returns the ERR Dad and the plate to 
their normal positions when the other plate is with- 
drawn, and they are then in place for locking the 
door. 

345.—FIREPROOF COMPOSITIONS FOR WOOD 
AND OTHER SURFACES: H. V. Simpson and British 
Non-Flammable Wood Company.—For a fireproof 
zinc paint an admixture is made of silicate powder, 
borax (or aluminium hydrate), ammonium phosphate, 
sodium chloride, and white or coloured zinc paint 
—the ingredients should be first ground in oil 
before the addition of the zinc or lead paint ; for 
the ammonium phosphate may be substituted 
ammonium chloride; for coating outside surfaces 
the lead or zinc paint may be replaced with white- 
ning or lime solution, size or linseed or other oil 
being added, and silicate of soda being used instead 
of silicate powder. 

356.—RoODS AND TUBES FOR ELECTRICAL INCAN- 
DESCENT LAMPS : L. W. Gans.—The rod or tube, 
moulded from an earthy oxide, is fired, coated on 
either its outside or inside with iridium, rhodium, 
osmium, or some other highly fusible metal prepared 
as a ceramical lustre, and then heated in a muffle 
containing a reducing-gas, to a high temperature. 
For the oxide may be employed lime, baryta, 
strontia, magnesia, &c.; and it may be mixed with 
water and about 1 per cent. of boric, silicic, or 
hosphoric acid to give it substance and consistency. 

he tubes are from 5 to 15 millimetres in length, are 
from 1 to 5 millimetres in thickness, and have an 
internal diameter of 2 or 3 millimetres. 

387.—WALL-HOOKS, INSULATOR-HOLDERS, AND 
HOLDFASTS : F. Unterberg.—The articles are made 
out of plates shaped in the form of a cross, the top 
and bottom arms being bent downwards and corru- 
tated, and the two other arms having holes for the 
astening of insulators; the specification also 
describes the process of making the articles and the 
dies and punches employed, 

401.—ATMOSPHERICAL GAS- BURNERS: Н. О. 
Strong.—In order to ensure a speedy mingling of air 
and gas, some holes are made through the nipple 
upon the gas inlet; holes are also made in the 
chamber into which the mingled air and gas Hows, 
the chamber being contracted in its length so that a 
better mixture may be obtained ; tubes are provided 
for admitting a further supply of air into the 
chamber. 

417.—AÀ PRESERVATIVE PAINT: C. М. Nielsen.— 
For coating and preserving roofing materíal, &c., a 
composition is formed of coal tar 55 per cent., 
water-ground chalk 20 per cent, ground Thomas 
Gilchrist slag 15 per cent., turpentine 5 per cent., 
and pulverised burned clay 9:5 per cent. 

423.—DISINFECTION AND TESTING OF DRAINS: 
C. T. Kingsett.—The ſumigating compound or disin- 
fectant is to be placed inside an elastic ball whose 
cover or lid is secured with bound string, which 
becomes un wound, and so frees the lid, when the 
ball has been washed through the trap. 


наа‏ — ا 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS:‏ 
WOOD.“‏ 
Per Petersburg standard P rude £ 4‏ 

| s. d. 6. 
White Sea: first yellow deals... 18 o o 23 o o 
Second 0. €9 9990670906006 69 о „% 16 IO 9 18 о о 
Third doe 13 IO о 1410 0 
Battens, 408., 308., and 15s. less res- 

pectively. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals. 15 зо о 18 o o 
Second do. егогоеебегегоегәгсоеоееее 23 о о 14 о о 

у. 

Peters white deals ....... 1210 о о 
Do whee naa err aia C io p о i 10 о 
Riga, white deals ........... . 1010 О 11 10 0 
Swedish mixed yellow deals e 16 о о 21 о O 
T mud 45 e. 14 О О 17 ОО 
as ourth 0. еегеевге 13 о о 14 оо 
97 Fiſth do. 262 „% meee 12 0 о 13 о о 


306., ROS’, and ros. 


y. 
Whitewood, 10 to жо per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted yellow e». 1110 0 12 о о 


ns, 106. 5s. less respec- 
tively. 
Itewood, s to ro per cent. less. 

N ү second yellow battens.. 8 оо 8 5 o 
Third do . 7100 8 о о 
Fourth do. 7 5 0 7100 
Whitewood, ros. less. 

Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 

40 ft. 3 in........ әееееевеә 2000 5.9 о 15 2 5 
оз о r00 


еегееееовооегеевееоееео 0.008 


St. Lawrence Pi 
PSH ine deals, &c., per 


18, Bright and Dry, sixes 21 оо 28 о о 
” Ho. dments.. 1410 0 32 0 O 

„ regular sizes 46 10 о 19 оо 
" " oddments.. I1 о о 15 10 O 


i * The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
осе in the docks. Теп per cent., approximately, should 
added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Ж s.d. £ s.d. 


7) 
ath " lar sizes 9 
i íi ent 8 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, Sires „ 11 
Second " EF 
Third ТІ то өс of «өсе ес Re 9 
Fourth i ағат қазы 20 
Oddments and battens at 208., 108., 
7s. 6d., and = less res 1747 
New Brunswick Spruce deals, &c. 9 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 0 
United States pitch pine planks and 
„ @eeete e 1I 
vr per square 
t by 6j and 7 in. 1st yellow .... 
, n $n وو‎ c 
I by 61 and 7 In. rst v 
90 97 ” white 22 20 
' ә. White 
d by 6j & 7 in. rst & and yellow 
2 by 6p and h st yell roa 
7 in. 1 ow an 
white (grooved, tongued, and 
6j and 7 in. and yellow and 
AK (анс) КОР эй: а. 
у 64 and уіп. rst w 
i vida (dito . and yellow and 
y 64 and 7 in. an 
5 
Narrower widths at то per cent. less. 
td quality at zy percent, less than 
2n 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 
р per load 
Best middlin о0о е ease ص‎ ae 9.0 3 
Good middling and e 3 
Common ling... 3 
Undersized **900* 0002002069 6 6 Oe 945 3 
Swedish and Norwegian .. 2 
Baltic Oak Timber— 
Danzig and Stettin—Large.. ео مه‎ 4 
Small -еәгеегее еее еоеееееегтеееее 3 
Quebec Timber per 
Yellow Ріпе.................... 5 
"099 96 9 5» «D » € 9» 5 во ео ьо 64 ољ Q5 4 
Elm eas 9 09 09.9 9 0 ово 0 9 O 9» б< EERTE 5.0 QUÉ 4 
oo “ә 9 9 э MO 68226480 Ә-Ә оо оо оо o „р 3 
2 6 „ % „ „ ов (FEFE EEEIEE „„ „ 3 
New Brunswick, &c., Birch .... з 
American Pitch Pine Timber 3 
Wainscot, ре log, 18 cubic ft.— 
cow ng. & Dutch) nominal { 3 
rack 5 0% % %%% % „„ 3 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
Petersb e E000 04 се Qe e 4 
Riga and Danzig .............. 4 
Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ 0 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Memel Crown . e eee? Ga 8e 69 ae 220 
Brack еееегеәзеооеәегегееговевае 190 
Danzig өэ ӨтӨ ӨӨ өө өөө o 0009 858 s m Me 16 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal). 2 
United States, Pipe ............ 37 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
(3 dde ............... 44 „ 39 
Indian Teake ............ рег load 11 
British Guiana Greenheart о 
Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
onduras, cargo average о 
Nicaragua, do. ........... Were. 0 
Tabasco, do. ................. о 
Mexican, do. SP 0068 OFFA CHO в.о OO о 
Рапапа, бо. ............. sheen 0 
African %%% T 0 
Cuba, %%% utes ae eines о 
St. опао Dp 8 
Do. Curls (good to prime) .... 0 
Want a or (logs)...... Sexe, 0 
Do. do. (planks and boards) .... о 
Italian, per foot superficial...... o 
Black Sea, per ton.... E жо. 6 
Satin Walnut (logs) foot cube.. o 
" ‚_ (р and boards) о 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
foot cube ............ поа. Ө 
Whitewood, American ...... ) o 
" T lanks 
boards).. о 
учее сах n n ‚++ 0 
uri pine ( o 
?9 DLL ee eee ое (plans о 
мге 44-в4%%%еө е...» (planks) о 
wood spars each, fresh an 
large 2 e . о 
Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair.. о 
Degame pars O 
METALS. 
lron—Pig, in Scotland ......ton 3 
Welsh, in London 9 
Do. do. at works in Wales. 8 
Do. Staffordshire, in London. 9 
Corrx British cake and ingot .. 8o 
se ^99 зееооеее еодббее B1 
Sheets, strong TIPP 84 
^ ili Баг... isa ca rus va Fresh 76 
YELLOW METAL .............. 
LzAD—Pig 
ish о 9 „„ ев ....:шһ-:--.., ОЙ 16 
nglish Com. Brands ......... 2 17 
Sheet, English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft. 
and upwards ................ 18 
-әееееоеееее г-егевееәвеееееееве 19 
White Геда................... 25 
Zinc 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 28 
Silesian i disses sec cce hh hri 28 
Spelter ................... ....- 2I 
Tin--Straits eC «0009604009 99*0929906 137 
Australian e«"»09909.06 еб әбееесоә еее 139 
English Ingots — . I4 O 
p ese ks on о 
о 


Billiton ее e өл «Ге (Cm 2 OD a эз ®е о O u 


> 
ч 


м 
оил 


""OoOowwogooooocooo 


мы 


oO % d ы 


3rd, Bright and Dry,regular sizes 10 хо о 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
21d. per ft. delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ........... ree 
‚э fourths ..........- e -- ad. ” » 

2I OZ. thirds “Фтегевееевеоевааг ... . т 99 
"T Sürth 8 234. 39 ” 
26 oz thirds 5656265522 „ „6 „ „4 „466 ХЕХ 4d. ээ » 
gy op fourths iocus eurer Eee 3d. „ A 
32 OZ. thirds % % „„. 5d. эр go 
99 77 fourths TTE 662 „„ „ ве „„ . . ” 3? 
Fluted sheet, 150z. ......... ... 231. „ Т 
” 99 2I ” евооеоз оосо ое 3 э? 98 


OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Ой in pipes, per ton. 28 10 о ооо 
" 75 „ in drums, per gal. o 2 5 ооо 
Boiled „ „ in pipes, ре (оо 3010 о О о о 
, in drums, per gal. озу ооо 
таео s a 166 ооо 
Агсһапвеві..................... I О О о о о 
Turpentine, in barrels, per cwt. .. 2 40 ооо 
p in drums, pergal..... 03 6 ооо 
Genuine Ground English White 
Lead ылга 555% M yh ARR 25 IO O ооо 
Red Leal 2200 ооо 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... о 8 о о о ө 
VARNISHES, &c. 
per gallon. 
Fine Elastic Copa! Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 o 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 10 о 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ ото o 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
WOT EUER AA a RAS ото о 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... o 16 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... I o o 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... o 16 o 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish ......... ——— o 12 O 
Best Japan Gold Size ...... owen Е Eua 010 0 
Best Black Japan ............... Fd wee — o 16 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ............ E o 8 o 
Brunswick Black ................- “ o 8 o 
Berlin Black cies oeuvres tren 8 o 15 6 
Knuotting азы инрои р dee RR CS o9 о 
Best French and Brush Polish ............. e. 086 
BRICKS, &c. 
s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 3o о per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles ........ 28 о 99 ” go 79 
Smooth Bright 
M ыы 5 .. 58 © وو‎ ” ” ” 
ippers ........ 42 о „ $i A » 
Flettons.......... 29 ^ 4 „и аќ railway depót. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 34 9 „ ” » 90 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 „, 5 УЗ " 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire. 86 o „ T T if 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 84 o „ й F 55 
Best White Glazed 
Stretchers...... 260 о, - ñ т 


Headers ооо sean 240 э ю »” LL 97 


Quoins and Bull - 


nose —— * о . 340 с 99 ГІ) [1] 99 
Double Headers.. 320 o „, эф „ ik 
Best Dip Salt 

Glazed Stretchers 

and Headers. 240 o „, j н j 


Quoins and Bull- 
о, D , , 
o per thousand at railway дерде. 


: 40 o per thousand less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand 7 o per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast ...,.......... 6 ji " 
Best Portland Cement 34 © per ton „ 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 о 5„, i 
NorE.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 128. od. per yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 


оовоооо о 


ооовоое е 


STONE, 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 о per ft. cube, deld. rly, depót 
Bath i æ... I 7 ji 9s 
Beer " —. 1 6 » " 
Grinsbill А TE I 10 з He 
Brown Portlandinblocks 2 2 1) 70 
Dacley Dale és 2 14 н әй 
Red Corsebill „, 2 5 hi » 
Red Mansfield „, 2 4i е Йй 
Hard York ; 10 


П 2 IO 
Hard York 6 іп, sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 7 рег ft, super. 
at rly. depót. 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto. 2 r „ „ 
3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 3 Ho ой 
3 in. self-faced Ditto o g "s 


» » 
99 go 


SLATES. 
in. in. £ s.d. 
20X то best blue Bangor.. 11 s o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
»  bestseconds ,, 10150 d РР 
16X 8 best vi 6 26 5i "n 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc .. I0 1B o ii » 
16x 8 ” T 6 oo T " 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green... . II a 6 bi 5 
16x 8 ” " 6150 7 " 
20 * 10 Permanent green 
and Sedan green ıo оо ii T 
16x 8 ” „ 5126 " " 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. дерді. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. ” 19 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 47 6 per 1,000 T T 
[Tip and valley tiles. 4 о per doz. ñ ” 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included іп thie List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Mtn — CI +... 
„Church and Schools . . TUES ononon essnee d BE 1, c нын FCC 

Per CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &., Supplied by 
lll, айынын Rothwell U.D.C NIE W. T. Pearson, Surveyor, Rothwell, near Kettering.......... "E 
Farm Buildings, Kildrummy, N. .....................) „%..4 Қүран! А. Тауіог, Castle Cot , Kildrummy, N.B. .............. ае дема 
Church Restoration, Ansley, near Atherstone........ "n CMM eee Scrivener & Sons, Arch tects, Hans x8 
Sewerage Works, Klilamar .................................... f R. D. C. 5 H. Walker, Civil Engineer, Albion Chambers, Nottingham ere 
Two Houses, Bassett-road, Camborne, Cornwall.........| e Mr. Moffatt, Market Place, Gamdone 
Shed, West fen. e € ..--| Boston (Lines.) Corporation ......... Borough Surve or, Market Place, Boston ........ mo "—— 
Chapel, Llanbradach, N E —— TAM R. Rogers, Ty- aesyfed, Pontypridd .. ................. "— 

* Road Material .................... Vi ieee PES dade аА жаты ..] Lewisham Board et Works “ eg Pas Department, Town Hall, Catford, 700 э. 
*Making-up Roads .................... E ЕРНИ —— Tottenham U.D.C. ............... ee urphy, 712, H igh-road, Tottenham .. . orros, 
*Making-up Roads. E t —— Chiswick U. D. C.. . e Surveyor, Council's 519555 Sutton Court, Chiswick .............. 
Cast-Iron Рірев........................................... TUM . Enfield 0.0.6. ........................... R. Collins, Court House, Enfield ............................................... 
Offices, St. Michael's-road ..... . ЕТЕМ А Portemouth Guardians Rake & Co well, Architects, Prudential Buildings, Бунар 
Bridge, Kirton Holme, «с. .......................... e Holland (Lines.) County Council.. L. Starkie, Surveyor, Boston ........................ C 
Club Premises, Brixham, Deon . . . — E. Richards, Architect 7, Strand, Torquay. „ 
Villa, Beechwood- avenue, Pontefr ace... we e W. Hurst, Architect, utefract ece eee 
Stabling, Joiners’ Arms, Newton, Northumberland. [. НЕ М.Т. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick ........................................ Е 
Entrance Lodge, Baildon, Yorks. . . . . uU NECS Isitt & Co., Architects, hradford. . . . . . ... . . „„ 
Additions to ools, Abernaut... ...........| Aberdare School Board ‚| Т. Roderick, Architect, ton stor ери, ПАТЕТ КЕТКЕНІН 
Grand Stand, &c., Paignton, Devon Agricultural Show Committee. F.W . Puddicombe, Palguton ff!!! — ( 
Additions to House, near ee Devon............ . Mr. J. S. Bartlett... Mr. Barrons, Weir View, Totnes .. € Е 
Schools, Dufftown, N. B. ...... 3 EN 2 Mortlach School Board ............... Sutherland & Jamieson, Architects, Elgin . . .. eae 
Fifteen Cottages, Sein worth "e ————Á .....| Birmingham, &c., рташаве. Board| J. D. Watson, Engineer, Minworth............... . . . . . tenen 
Hmünn! ep uege sevo sos Бы 8 War Department e pastes Royal Engineer's Office, но. Aldershot. ... .. .. . . .. 
Chapel, Duffryn- road, Mountain Ash, Glam. .. . Morgan & Elford, Architects, 1 -atreet, Mountain Ash ...... 
Bridge, Dent Gate-road, Kinninvie ............... КЕТТІ Barnard Castle R. Ю.С................... 3. arkin, Surveyor, Barnard Castle.. . ... . . nent 
Pair illas, Queen’ e-road, Bradford....................... ТТТ MEMMIUS e J. Ledingham, Architect, District Bank саттен, praetor 69 
Chapel, rea deal Ireland "— —— —— Lunatic Asylum Visitors ............ J. T. Kelly, Asylum, Castlebar............. —Ó————————— 
Pipe Laying ...................................... eee Warrington Corporation............... J. Deas, Civil ngineer, Bank House . . . . . . . ... . . . .. . .... 
Church Hall ................... CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC e n C. J. Mann & Son, 29, Great George - street, Westminster . . 
* Workhouse Infirmary . CCC шон rass көз ET ....| J. Jenvey, Architect. Market Place, Romsey .............................. 
Electrical Plant ............................... €" ous 44% Bayi e ...| G. R. Peers, 96, Пеап , Manchester ................................. 
SeWers ............................. ee En recia. ydney (Glee. УК ЛЫС ( W. H. Thelwall „Civil пес. 3, токеаноше valle ng = C... 
Footbridge, Llantarnam C e Pontypool, &c., District Council...| R. Matthews, Surveyor, House, Llantarnam . ЖУ 
шең аре; &c., Athenry, co. Galway. . n NNNM T J. G. Skipton, Civil Engineer, Athlone ........................ . ss: 
9 оо S . 8 ҚҚ ылы Levenshulme (Lancs. ) U. D. C. . . J. Jepson, Surveyor. Guardian Chambers, Tiviotdale, Stoc 
Sewers, Great Orme's Head, North Wales............ — Llandudno U. D. г ЖООГО рат нана E. P. Stephenson, Civil Engineer, Church Walks, Llandudno ..... 
Reservoir, Great Orme’s Head . E E E УУ do. 
Pavilion . . . . . . . . fr eene . r . . r. . non көн 6 Andover Town Council SA VAM SEES Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ............................... — veis 
‘Additions to Stapenhill Mission Room School............ Burton-on-Trent (U. D.) Sch. Bd....| Clerk, School Board Offices, Burton-on-Trent .................. . . . . .... . . 
ошоп Palisade Fencing and Gates do. do 
"Lamps, Lanterns, and stent pes кө аз Egham Parish Counell........... жары Clerk, Council Offices, High- street, Egham ....................... T 
Three Cottages, Éalington ....... 2.2842... Lord Ravensworth ..................... H. Wallace. Trench Hall, Gateshead ..........-... айналы ызы 
Street Works, South koy Wakefield... 2905 КЕЗ ШАШКЕ РР АМ Garside & Pennington Surveyor, Pontefract . t 
Additions to Garner House, Broughton —— n ҮЙ J. Заре КЕСАР АА ЕТТЕ J. Garner, Broughton-in-Furness ....................... MR зы: 
Gasworks (lst Section) Provan ................................. rporation .................. W. Foulis, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow . . ... . . . . . . . . 
Brick Se wer . . 22 2 secu) Sb. Late ke’s оа Vestry .. теи Surveyor's Department, Vestry Hall, City-road, H. C. . . .. 
"Sewer Works and Paving Works .. ——— Манана Уевїту..................... Surveyor, Town Hall, Westminster, SW. oc contu "өөө 
Basement of Hotel, Felixstowe, Suffolk. . — dum Hon. D. A. Tollemache T. W. Cotman, Architect, Northgate-atreet, Ipewich m 
Painting, @с.......................... e КАК ЛГУ 5и Islington Guardians ........... МЕР W, Smith, Architect, 65, Chancery- lane, W. C. — 
"Municipal Buildings gs cc — Reigate Town Council......... TN Mackintosh & N ewman, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, ‘Holborn .... 
| Sewerage Buildings. . . ИИИ Bolton Corporation ..... A Hinnell & Murphy, Civil Engineers, 18, Mawdsley-street, Bolton 
| House, Stables, e Rhodes Farm .................. iade. do. do. 
*Btreet едеу! Stones "— Susp iov e Glasgow Corporation .. . . . . Master of Works, City chambers, Glasgow. не 
“Buildings Alterations 22-222..." se Northumberland County Council Т мл Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-TYN .............. 
House, Stabling, &c., Old Hil, Staffs. REE ....| Rowley Regis U. D. C. Wright t, Council Offices, Old Hill . . . .. .. .... . 
| Elec tricity Plant, nde “ Central Electric Supply Co., Lid. ү t alker, 18, Carnaby-street, Golden-square, bis — — 
Engine Shed, &c., Colne (Lancs.) .. m — Ü m Lancs. & Yorks. Railway Company| R ‚ C. Irwin, Hunt's Bank, Manchester ......... . . . . . . . . . . m 
| Refuse Destructor . .... ———————— Taunton Town Council ............... J. H. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices ....... — 
Wood Paving... gggg 8 N Cheltenham Corporation 1 Surveyor, unicipal Offices, Cheltenham ........ O 
Steel Bridge, &c., Camber, Portsmouth mn) . . A. Hellard, Town Hall, Tormann MES Tu m 
Drill Hall, Dingle-lane, Winsford, Cheshire .............] _ . J. H. Cooke, Winsford .. „„ ынын 
Public Buildings 6111 MN East Ham U.D.C. ........... OPEN 
| Church, Nevin, near Pwllheli, Carnarvon ................ . 
Banking Premises, S рыс CCC Lincoln & Lindsey Bank Co., Ltd. 
Eight Cottages, Statlon- road, Sedbergh FFC Charity Commissioners ............... 
| Villa, Arnside, Kendal ............................ КЕРІЛЕ a Мг. R. Bush .................... „ J. Stalker, Architect, Kendall VCC 
| Wall &c., Sheffield FCC Norton Burial Board ........ ... Clerk, Derbyshire-lane, Norton, Sheffield . . . . . . .... 
Seren Houses, Withnell, Blackburn mom or лет аты 3 W. Stirrup, Architect, 14, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn ............ 
| Villa, Conisborough, near Doncaster WHC Athron & Beck, Architects, Doncaster ..................... ононе 
‚ Additions to Farm, &c., Cattleholmes аі. Mr. T. Williams............. e J. Shepherdson, Architect, 15, Manor. street, Bridlington............ 
Weaving Shed, &c., Linthwalte, ii veniireeseas Messrs. Whitwam & CO. | А. Shaw, Architect, Knowl, Golcar . . . . . . . ары 
| Additions to c зае iore — Gateshead School Board.............-- Thompson & Dunn, Archt. St. Nicholas’ “bidgs.,Newcastle-on- 
Two Houses, South Drive, Harrogate 5 Mr. R. T. Hodgson . Bland & Bown, Architects, Harrogate .............ӚӚӚ-Ӛ---... 4... 
Shop, &c., Baynes !!! S— ОА ое ар Е. G. Hughes, Architect, Hampton, Middlesex ........... — Ó n 
Shops, Storerooms, &c., Highbury-road.............. io Bulwell (Notts.) Co-op. 8ос., Ltd.| W. Betts, Architect, Old Basford, Nott. ........... ЖҮ? "om ЕТ 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
r ⁵ dd EET NEN M de 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. 
улыл ДЬ 510225005 2522 ee 8 
eee oe ew eo ow ee 
48 | Grimsby Town Council 4004. increasing to 500/.. 
. neer and Surveyor .......... . nell per annum, inc ng . —— өөө 
свою аа MS Per ЭККЕН КЕКТҮҮ Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... 91. 28. рег week . . . . . . . . . · . MR 
Clerk... . . . . .. . . . . . r . . . . . . · . nen Islington 5 F . | 1204. per annum .......... MANN EE 
«Chief Engineering and Surveying Assistant ............... Leyton U. D. C. . . . .. 150. per annum ES . 
| 


F Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. Ф xxi. ннер уы ет 
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& Co. 
PROPERTY : By Gitsert & How. April 24.—By BA DEL. Woon, 
SOME RECENT SALES OF | Stoke W .— 120, Bethune- rd., u. t. 77 yrs., £ кеш uer rt P s qoo ft. {, ка 1.990 
HANGE REPORT. 111 2225 рызда REA TS ұш» 990 wic and b.- d : 
price a OHCACIEORD a ri ТІҢ Langham-rd., u.t. 77% yrs., g.r. Laindon Hills, was .—Butler's. Grove pam 1,00 
123.— RTHUR, н JJ на ы heed а gee СУЗ оо 172. зг. 11 pa f. . . f J 
Camberwell ia and 2, Milkwell-yard, f., r. 5 v Meus. КЕ Еу 3 Two Suren "" Wheelwright's shop, and ^ н 
544. 1. „ . RUPEM Magus £730 Barking, Edel —-9 to 20, Grove-pl., f. (in lots) 1,840 „ „ Sone, & CASSELL 
"By Drivers, Jonas, & Co. Шога, Essex.—Ilford-lane, а block of building sas, 1 The Abbey Mills 
Maida Vale. „ u. . 73 yrs., ix land, sarti 25 eulos verkehrt ns e 3,125 Batis -- West Ham-lane, 
g.r al., e.t ............ ......ш..... ee 7 


Distillery, area 17,000 yds., f., with goodwill, И 


6 n өзені 
m" у W. С. SHADRAKF. 


MGE EE 


20,000 
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£320 
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TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this beading 


B 
Woodford Green, Essex. — Fairfield-rd., Rook- Canning Town.—Francis-st., f. g. T. 354, rever- addressed to“ itor," 
stone, u. t. 800 TS., f. r. 74, ег. 424. 460 sion in 54 ARS p а 5% > 8 665 | to! later tham 10 a.m. on Tis. ТА ar eda 
Theydon Bois, Essex. — Piercing Hill, The Francis-st., f.g.r. 104., reversion in 744 yrs. 230 | Publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
650] Victoria Dock-rd., f.g.r. 204. 108., reversion іп or the building-owner; and we cannat publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 


r, E nob on „элэ калу iro eo nes é 
Y y WALFORD & WILSHIN. 


Camberwell.— 115 and 117, Blakes-rd., u. t. 63 yrs., 


ФУ Lesbo ERE IT whe Y» We dia. Ve 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 


is given, nor any list in which the | t Tender i 
тоо, unless in some exceptional NE — کیاد‎ roce 


KE e AETAT tee een ..... 350 
s By Herrer & Sons (at Leeds). Tavern," &c., f. g. r. 352, reversion in 46] yrs. — 1,610 | "еазопв.) 
—Chapel Allerton, ‘‘The Mex- 62, Mildmay Park, f., e.r., €54................ 1,000 * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


borough Arms Inn,” with smithy, workshops, 
&c., adjoining, f., area 9,299 yds., Ё, r. 1682. 


2 „ „% „„ „6 „„%%%/ „%%%. jr „% „% „% P: % %%% %%% „% % %„„ о „„ 


12,000 


BARNSLEY.—For the construction of i 
offices, &c., and alterations to Town Hall, for Y егі EN 


By 9 PINE ud ae 3 , ged 
e, = -rd., three plots o idin be N " 260 | tion, r. Henry Taylor г m 
. ET PAE a 4 260 | Hackney.—s, Horton-rd., u.t. 574 yrs., g. r. 52, Barnsley. ry Baylor, architect, St. Mary's-place, 
2 to 8 (even), Soulbury-rd., f................... 440 F daa Fuwstexdui Et dark 305 N and Stonemasonry.— 
48 to 58 (even), Old-rd., f. i <s 4... 310 | Dalston.— 39, Holly-st., u.t. 374 yrs., g.r. 52. . 250 J. & C. D. Potter, Corporation-st. был о о 
2 to 52 (even), Wing-rd., f. iii. 1,075 | Hoxton.—16, Cropley-st , u. t. 5 yrs., g. r. 57. тоз. 100 Jotnery.— James Smith, Gawber .. 290 o о 
ington-av., a residence and ҙа, тг. 38 p., f. 350 | Rotherhithe.—35, Clark's Orchard, with stabling Plastering.—M. Fleming, Eastgate 72 о о 
Bossington-av., meadow and garden land, 2 a. ab жаға, u. t. 64 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 454. ee 135 Slating.—Dawber & Son, Eastgate 35 2 6 
Uo. УЧТУ HSDPA, cated abies 270 | Stamford Hill.—58, Avenue-rd , ut. 764 yrs, g. r. Plumbing —S. Rushforth, Eldon-st. 224 о о 
Leighton uzzard, Beds.—7, 9, and 11, Bridge- Fhe ХОЙ алк базе A no nas ТЕТІКТІ 8 190 /ronfoundering. — B. Denison, 
26, % To TIO келә peo sux (oa RAP APR UA S BÉ 2,250 | Streatham.— 13 and 21, Buckleigh-road, u.t. 77} Regent-st. South e 98 o o 
2 and 5, Bridge-st., area 2r. 13 p., f. .......... 1,025 N ITEM 765 Hot Water Engineering. —B. Deni- 
13, 15, and 17, Water-lane, f....... n 250 | Canonbury.— 14, 1, 3, and 5, Alwyne: villas, u. t. son, Kegent - st. South ............ 140 0 0 
to 9 (odd), Friday-st., ........... газе бә 280 18b yr. Ж.Ү; 155, Te BOM улс»: TERT 630 Painting. Beaumont Bros.,George- 
are building and garden land, By PRATT & MARSLAND. R . 9300 / 
182.2 r. 19 f, ....... 2а Аны ха 1,575 | Sydenham.—3, Myrtle-ter., u.t. so yrs, g. r. ( — 
Heath · rd., two cottages and Pest House Meadow, 34 68. d. DOTEM IP AM 150 BAXENDEN ( Lancs.).— For the erection of the Glad- 
0 еск да иал бәз Si cacao 420| 29 and 33, Acacia-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g. r. 102, .... 265 | stone Memorial Club and Bowling Green, for the Accring- 
Heath-rd., Broomhill’s Farm, 39a. 2r. 13 p., f. 2, | Battersea.—16 and 17, Corunna-rd., u.t. 43} yrs., ton Liberal Club. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, archi- 
Heath-rd., The Plantation, 6 a. о r. 19 p., f... .. 750 Bik. бахет «зз: T «зака! Seen a ° 510 | tects, Post Office-chambers, Accrington, aad Lytham, 
Eggington, Beds.—An enclosure of land, за. 1r. By SHEPHERD & Carrer. ; Quantities by the architects :— 
SERE eee еру TE E лере 140 | Cricklewood.—r1 and 2, Providence-pl., Providence Excavating, Building, and Masonry, 
B м. КОРЕ (at Masons Hall Tavern"). Cottage, and two shops adjoining, area — Hannibal Ramsbottom ... КҮЛТЕ 4893 5 7 
ра ر‎ ў “Тһе Dartmouth Hotel,” 5 / ²* . ² AAA 720 اا ا‎ and /oinery. — Richasd 
f., with goodwill........ n 25,150 | Shepherd's Bush. — 1404, Goldhawk- rd., u. t. 46 „ U 297 о о 
Acton.— Gunnersbury-lane, the Mill Hill TE NU ҚЫ ТУ qt. A cud a» V am си 315 Slating.— John Қау Mee ...... 5 О 
Hotel,” u. t. 47} yrs., r. 75}, with goodwill .. 7,070 By Stimson & Sons. Plumbing and Glasing.—Foden Bros. 130 o с. 
April 25. —By Dver, Son, & HILTON. Finsbury.—78 to 84 (even), Clifton-st., u.t. 8] yrs., Plastering.—Thos. Cronshaw........ 57 оо 
Kilburn.—22, Kilburn-sq., u. t. 24 yrs., g. r. 72., г. жр oh, 460555245» anna CIA з йон A 220 Painting.—John Whittaker 25 о © 
3... E FT E en 210 | Gray's Inn-rd.—95 and 99, Harrison-st., u. t. 28} — — 
By J. & R. Kemr & Co. „ w 0 aae i eects 510 | | £1,456 10 7 
Woolwich, Kent.—406, 408, and 410, Woolwich- Camberwell.—164, Boyson-rd., u.t. 51} yrs., g. r. The һом); [Al Хы Accrington. ] 
rd., u.t. 72} yrs., Er 504 йй; Gd. эз ъз уур. 565 64. тов, Т. 344. ... F А 415 е bowling-green forms no part of these contracts. 
M. A уена Ig Yr „ da erection of. ык sant 
Ву W. B. Mason, Deptford.—64, Tanner's-hill, u.t. 54 yrs., g r. 62, пан ca ae e pone 5 Fishing & 
Stoke Poges, Bucks. Pine wood and 4 a. 3r. 8 p., f. 4,100 F ү ҮГИ einer 350 Pins ашралу. : х А eeler, „Boston, 
By Rushworth & STEVENS. Old Kent - Td.— 15 and 17, Hatcham- rd., u. t. бо F рее ane тікі а рМ a 
Bayswater.— 19, Craven-hill, u.t. 34 yrs.. g. T. 35/7. 2,750 Big K.. Te TM ihe e 1437 у^ ا‎ occ БАБ 
Norwood.—Thurlow Park- rd., Ardoch House, f, South Lambeth.—6 to 18 (even), Hartington-rd , S 'Sh ÉL in n. "26 ead . 
CFP ee жеке 1,100 u. t. 23$ уте, £r <44. Re VEA Vis N einne ne eee 1,200 
Regent-st.—Coach and Horses Yard, area 3,000 ft. ; 20, 22, and 24, Hartington-rd., and 19, Neptune- - 
ы? building lease for 80 yrs., let at nar annum 100 st , Ut. 23] yr&, Б.Г. 29. 108. .............. 350 BROMLEY (Kent).—For the erection of stable and 
By R. Tipey & Sow, 36, 42, and j^ Hartington-rd., u.t. 23] yrs., g.r. cottage at Hichland-road, for Mr. T. G. Wharton. Mr. 
Hoxton.—2 to 8, 11 and 12, Allerton-st., also l.g.r.'s 304. Fa 96 „ „% 1 e aa 535 | St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E. C., 
39.79. 6d., u t. B yrg, gr. Il. ves 510 38, Hartington-rd., and 29 and 31, Neptune-st., and Orpington :— | 
De Beauvoir Town. — Hertfora-id., i.g.r.'s u.t. 23] yrs., g. T. 300., Т. 8о/............ HIA soo | T. Philpot .......... $593 | Lewis Evans ........ L473 
474. 188., u.t. 18 yrs., g. r. 77. 19% c ........ 390 1 rancis- rd., a corner plot of building Palin & Son........ .. 568 
ity-rd. — “Ste, u. „ E. Mu МЕТ eet vetoes tan fada kk s 150 ы MY . 
Ы rade im VV $ 105 , By WILLIAM WESTON. CARDIFF.—For additions to police station, Roath, 
By WacsTAFF & Sons. Dalston.—32, Queen's-rd., u. t. 41 угѕ., g. r. 87. 155., for e Corporation, Mr. W. Harpur, C. E., Town Hall, 
—17, i 5.2 Ж. Y Auto POT ad ene bp caer hens кере 400 | Cardiff :— . 
Bee Mic ciate, abl BE Hain, San, & Daw Melhuish Bros.£5,060 о o | D. W. Davies..£4,650 о o 
Ву Doucras Young & Co. Regent's Park.—Park-rd., a profit rental of Thomas & Son 4,810 о о | W. T. Morgan 4,500 о 3 
Clapham.—52, 54, 56, and 58, Sandmere-rd., u. t. 124. 8s., for 2: YTS. .................... $e 530 | Geo. Griffiths. 4,785 5 6 | Chubb & Co.“. . 4,477 o © 
буйы Еа. Toll, v. ЗВО. Close sees ie 1,565 April 27. By C. RAwrEv Cross & Co. Rees & Thomas 4,7:9 о о Gerard Hallett 4,340 12 © 
92, 94, 96, and 98, Sandmere-rd., u.t. 8o yrs., Kensington.—92, Addison-rd., f., e.r. сой. ...... 1,255 | Fox & Co. .... 4,679 3 5 (All of Cardiff.] 
BEL ARE Ta ROL 55542555. a ө ала ETT 1,570 | Shepherd's Bush.—27, Lena Gardens, u t. 76 yrs., | — € 
Bromley, Kent.—1 to 4, Yates-villas, u. t. 83 yrs., g. . 54. 105., e. x. ö 500 CHELSFIELD (Kent) — For the erection of four 
ooo ETT TI 2 460 By Green & Son. houses at Green-street Green. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 
South Hackney.— 307, Victoria Park-rd. and 114, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orpington :— 
r. WA OWEN ка») 51,634 | T. Knight... TE XLI 


.. By Morris & Prace (at Nottingham). 
Risley, Derby.—The Risley Hall Farm, go a. o r. 


Annis-rd., u.t. 444 yrs., g. r. 52. 55, 


Somerford & Son 1,632 | Stebbings & Pannett 1,136 


Air dees ede ә а? RP r Carl NA ESSER ile ТАР é 
The Risley Manor Farm, 167a. or. 30 p., f..... 8,864 By E. Ногѕуоктн. By Weed... sues ctis 
The Manorial Rights of the Manors of Risley Stoke Newington.—18, Osbaldeston-rd., u.t. 76 ------------ 
.. ² ¹ e 8 200 VIS., gr. 8/. 8s., e.r. şol о ое EAL ae RS 590 CHEPSTOW. — For the restoration of the parisb 
79, Cowper-rd., u.t. 8ot yrs., g.r. 74,1. 367. .... 360 church, Caerwent (nave section), for the Rev. W. A. 


83 and 85, Cowper-rd., u. t. 8o] yrs., р.г. 134., 


Downing. Mr. С. E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff. 


%% ГТҚ wx Cad ˙—ͤQ sc ada eruta 421 
By Freuret, Sons, & Apams (at Masons’ Д чә дез кые сыйа ыа 22 Ew Rd EA AE A & 625 т 9м s х t 
y don Wenn ( 1 ns Wickes aud 4. Fal it Villas, Qut. 36 ora, aane by Mr. J. W. Rodger, 14, High-street, Car 
Oatlands Pk, Surrey.— Main-rd., the “ Flint ; ТАЕ Ba SoA teresa e ROSES 355 | Sh Dt & Sos... 6 81 W. Clarke. Lian 
Gate Tavern,” f., with goodwill 45525650554 6,000 | Hackney.—37 and 39, Teal-st., u.t. 134 yrs., g.r. Knox & Wells.. 3 i О dad"... ss L510 5 о 
By HARDING, Low, & HARDING (at St. Albans). BIEL CaaS o E Rte eh 155 | J. Williams .... 577 14 о J. Jenkins 465 o c 
By HUMPHREYS, SKITT, & HUMPHREYS. Couzens & Co... 525 1i 9 


New Cross.—Nettleton-rd., i. g. r. s £74, u.t. 45 


EAST HAM.-— For the erection of eighty-seven doublo- 


M 2] . ا‎ A =. N 2,100 yrs., g. T. a Bs узы T ob i & C eir ЖА 
'erulam-rd., two freehold cottages 360 By Laine, WATERS, 0. "c Же, ] 
Branch-rd., a freehold cottage ................ 310 | Strand Green.— 3o, Gladwell-rd., u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. Pig coe ee ре Pie ае Кеш. „И: 
190 and 192, Fishpool-st., f. .......... ....... 200 6, r. 364. es. —2 LIII 360 Pact Hams...” d: ; 42 
Victoria st., engineer's shop and plot of land, f.. 200 By A. J. SHEFFIELD. leslie & Co F. N. Toole & 
11 to 25 (odd), Albert-st., Ii. Rs ia od ed ad 1,010 | Stratford.—-83 to 91 (odd), Langthorne-st., u.t. 20 Ltd a £56,982 о vc Apes on £40,746 o 
„Ву Sikes & FirLiNGHAM (at Leicester). „ YTS, K. r. RR. f toasts тсз. ез зке renes 300 W Jerram Ж 55 225 o | Herbert Bros... 37,239 15 
Tilton, L- icester.— A freehold farm, 229 a. ог, 35р. 8,5оо | Limehouse.—211, Salmon-lane, area 4,000 ft., u. t. Tae. & Son 40,082 o | Surveyors Esti: Ж 
Ax VIE Бот, Ble Ж... TAM racks Кен hiya а 750 Gregar & Son .. 45,930 о cc ignia 38,580 o 


April 26.—By CockEgTT & HENDERSON. 
Stratſord.— Romford- rd., Тһе 


Deanery and Contractions used im these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 


FELIXSTOWE. - For new offices and agent's resi- 


S5 52 ei x e hoe E 4,850 | ground. rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground. rent; i. g. r. for 
and 1 a., Ада d. NE АЕ 4 ips K Mis gc 4:595 | 1 roved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground. rent; r, for rent ; | dence, to be erected іп Hamilton-road, Felixstowe, for the 
Ву R. W. DENVER & Co. ^ 7901 f. for пае ; F. ſor e * „ ; 1 25 for | Coast. Development Company, Limited, of 33, Walbsook, 
Wadhurst, Sussex.—Great Butts Estate, 198 a. چ‎ phage seat ade p РЗ келе а fe ' — чы p from plans prepared by Mr. Wilfred J. Hardcastle, archi- 
ot. 37p., Ё..... QAUM UD uM aac 3554 | 28008 › yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road ; aq; for | rect, 0, Surrey-street, Strand, W. E. :— 
ARE tee 55 8 square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; Smith & Ѕоп........ £2,695 | Everett & Son ...... 2,173 
Wealdstone, Middlesex.—1, 2, and 3, Cecil. yd for yard. Shillitoe & Son .... 2,664 | Fred. Bennett... 2,35c 
i villas, f. Se Me Ur DUE Жауын рае Kerridge & Shaw .. 2,500 | Thos. Ward, СІН 
cton.— Shakes e-rd., Sunnybank. f. r. col , Brown & Son ...... 2,576 Works, Felixstowe’ 22 
mae kern Raue ea Гул, goh se o TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Notting Hill.—257, Cornwall-r +» u. t. 621 yrs., S. F. H. (Amount should have been stated). HASTINGS.— For the erection of chimney shaft 100 
Са 80 . ae e se 265] NOTE. — The responsibility of signed articles, letters, | high, near Brede Bridge, for the Corporation. Mr. P. H 
Stoke Now! Davenport-rd., f., г. 424. 750 | and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the | Palmer, C. E., Town Hall, Hastings :— 
e 3 5, C TM 9, Prince George s- authors. Foster & Dickecey N circo ess £930 
"Be ЕЛ YTS.) B. r. 265, T. 1362. .......... wW. i undertake to retu ected т Td = 
* „ FFV LONDON. For pulling down and rebuilding ‘‘ Tke 


cations. : 
Letters or Communications (beyond mere news items) 


which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 


Jolly Gardeners," Clapham, S.W. Mr. Herbert Riches, 
architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, 


City of London.—:8o and 181, Fleet-st., and 144, 
Е.С. Quantities supplied :— 


Fetter-lane, area 1,550 ft., a building lease for 


yrs., let at per annum 
Жк Шы e E RE ENDO Loser e SG 8 930 DESIRED. С s 
4° to 143, Fetter. lane, area 1,850 ft., a building We are compelled to decline pointing out books and | Osborn & Sons . . 21,947 | T. Welsh .......... 41,860 
Or So yrs.. let at per annum. 650 | giving addresses. Courtney & Fairbairn 1,897 | Sheffield Bros.* 1,655 
Whitehead & Со. .. 1,875 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 


By FRANK M. Ні веку 
linde Heath.— 6, Denning-rd., f., e.r. 622... 830 
F 


LONDON. For additions and alterations to 67, 69, and 
71, Southampton-row, W. C., for Messrs. Walter Hill & 
Co. Messrs. Charles & W. H. Pertwee, architects, Lon- 


Streatham, А, 2 x dein in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
and nearly га, Ét ти arrington Lodge АП communications regarding literary and artistic | don and Chelmsford. (Quantities by Mr. Joseph Rook- 
^ C & T! M3 Е.Г. 144 1,440 | matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those | wood, 25, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
Commercial-rd | Pe Кум OORE. relating to advertisements and other exclusively business | Killby & Gayford....£2,513 | Е. T. Chinchen .... £2,196 
St, f, r, 3622 205 42 % 52 (even), Watney- matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and | Harris & Wardrop .. 2,367 | Stevens Bros. 2,182 
leds ыы ан же KT ER SSeS 7:715 | mot to the Editor. Green & Со ceva. 2,300 | Snewin Bros, ...... 1,985 
[Sce also next page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


LIVERPOOL.- —For the erection of sanitorium, Birch 
Hill, near Frodsham, for the Hospital Committee. Messrs. 
Na n & Thichnesse, architects, 14, Castle-street, Liver- 
poo! :— ў 

Holme & Green .. 


——— M 411,850 o о 

W. H. Fedde e... 11,647 O O 
Wm. Nickson .................... 10,778 15 7 
C. W. Davenport res 10,192 6 9 
Henshaw & Sous e 10, 150 O 0 
Brown & Backhouse.............. 9,980 о о 
Morrison & Sonn 9,800 о о 
Hughes & Stirling... mesc... 9,750 О О 
Т tor J; 8 
CCC 

Tomkinson & Sons 9,567 о о 
Beckett qo ———— 95,434 о о 
Isaac Dilworth ................—. 9,200 о о 
// ͤ VT 8,873 0 o 
(/// ² ²˙ AAA Aw d cere 8,675 0 О 
rrard & Sons, Swinton 8,307 о о 


MAIDSTONE.—For the erection of electricity station 
and destructor house, Fairmeadow, for the Urbarft District 
Council. Mr. T. F. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fair- 
meadow, Maidstone :— 


Pryor & Co... £9,002 о o Neale & Co. 
Wallis & Sons, (shaft and 
Maidstone“ 8,563 о о flues only). £312 30 о o 
. Surveyor's estimate, £8,384 25. 


` NEATH (Wales). For the erection of school buildings, 
Melincrythan, for the Neath School Board. Mr. 


. Cook 
Rees, architect, 


Church-place, Neath. Quantities by 


architect 

Evan Thomas 17, 588 о | John Davies .... £6,662 о 
Watkins & nia .. 7,107 Elias Morgan .. 6,483 o 
H. Billings.. доо о p Rees ...... 6,450 о 
W. Francis . ~ . 6,900 o | Lattey & Co..... 6,450 o 
Marles & Son .. 9,887 o| David Davies, 


Walters & Johns 6.848 5 Cardiff* 


А 5,930 
Lloyd Bros. .... 6,700 


o 
Lloyd & Tate .. 5,566 10 


NORTH CRAY (Kent).—For the erection of twenty- 
two cottages on the Birchwood-road. r. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orping- 


ton : 
Е. Wood .......... £7,448 
E. Thorne..... .. 6, 600 


i 6,429 


Enness Bros. .......65,998 
Stebbings & Pannett 5,280 


ORPINGTON (Kent).—For the erection of five cot- 
B es at Chapel-square. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 
шошо ч -lane, E. 2 and Orpington :-- 


е 41.2750 T Knight........... £997 
Stebbings & Pannett 1,150 | Е. R. Thorne, Orping- 
Smith & Son .... 1,130 "oe TFT - 940 
W. O Wen 1,100 


PAIGNTON (Devon). — For the erection of stable, 
coach house, & c., Steartfield, for Mr. W. M. G. Singer. 
Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman. architects, Bank- chambers, 


Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, 
Paignton :— 
Time. 

H. Dre p (4,270 .. Io months. 

N ( ³• AA sows 4,250 6 js 

G. Webber. 4.00 2 "n 

Dart & Pollard, Paignton” 4. 

W.A.Goss ............ 3,999 E or то ‘months, . 

No. tae зев. 2,997 o months. 

S. Blatchford „ 3700 .. 7 " 

Dart & Pollard .......... 3,875 ua a 

j. C. & W. Watson ...... 3,550 „ November 10. 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


o 7,8, TON GÅRD 11 12, Е 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
Bon 29 29, RAY STREET, 
Pur KINDS OF WOODS IN RYERY 

THI , DRY, Фир FIT FOR IM MEDIATE СӘ. 
Telephone, Ne. #74 Holborn. Tele. Address: "BNEWIN : Londen.” 


TRE MES асың 


PENZANCE.—For additions to school, Gadibus 
for the Perranuthnoe School Board. Mr. H 


y. Maddern, | 
architect, 26, Clarence-street, Penzance :— 
Np Hosking, Townsend, Hayle*...... ooo 247 
. Dusting ....... Қа dC. e — 247 


SHEFFIELD.—Alterations to the Ls Atlas " Inn, 
Carlisle-street, Sheffield, for the Directors of the Old, 
Albion Brewery, Limited. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, archi- 
tects, 14, St. James s-row, Sheffield. Quantities by the: 
architects. 


то | E. W. Potter .. £189 16 о, 


1 
ee & боп .... 234 о OW. W. Mears.. 178 15 o 
A. Turner 225 o O H. Laidler .... 176 о o 
atli 212 o ([J. S. Scanley, . 
B. Powell..., S. 5 о Empire - 1 
E. Hancock o| Sheffield“. 


175 15 4. 
MN of Sheffield.) 


SHEFFIELD.—For additions to stable, Stalker Walk, 
off Pear-street, Sheffield, for the Ecclesall Industrial and 
Provident Society, Limited. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, 


architects, 14, St. James'-row, Sheffield. Quantities by 
the architects. 


Allen & Banks ..../276 о | С. Н. Gillam...... „адз о 
Geo. Vaughan 264 191 J. S. осал ет Em 
Martin & Hughes 246 o ріге-гоад, S effleld* 220 17 


STROOD (Kent).—For the erection of *' St. Nicholas 
Parish Hall” and fenees round site, Brompton-lane, for the 
Rev. W. J. Tait and Committee. Mr. E. F. Cobb, archi- 


tect, 20, High-street, Rochester. Quantities by the 
architect :— 

. H. Harris ......... 4989 | A. P. Finnis.......... £335 
Vest Brothers........ 895 | Trueman & Son ...... 826 
W. Ring ... 


:........ 870 | W. Coker, Halling* . 743 


—— ...------ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published W oeiy is а sapped DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of th ) 


United Kingdom, at the 
rate ot 196. per annum hen PREPAID o all perso sof 
Europe, ar um (gr New Zealand, India, 

annum. Remittances (payable to DOUG 
FOURDRI INTER) should be اا واي‎ o the publishes of ч THE 


"SUBSCRIBERS 115 LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 


at the Publishing Office, 195. per annum m (52 
hum bers) or or 4$. 


one bers 
receiving '' The Raw A эу, (rs numbers), can Раб 


W. Н. Lascelles & Co., 
121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
da OR ALL TER PROVED KINDS OF 
. BATE STO 


` FLUATE, for ‘Hard — 
„and Preserving Build Mate Kan * 


Thé Ham Hill and Dodlting Stone Co, - 


| Gnoxporating The Ham Hill Stns Co. mid C Teak & Ses 
Doulting Stone Co) 


The 
Chief Office 3E ope Stoke-untler-Han, - 


London Agent I. K E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphaite Company (MI. H. Glen}, Ofe & 
е . , VInce, 42, 
Poultry, E. C. —The best and cheapest materials fot 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

tun and balte 
тт. 


granaries, om, terraces, 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Со · | 


SPRAGUB 5 CO.’S, Ltd, 
С INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, ЕС. ([Артт. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM b & SON {or озоктон 
"QUANTITY SURVEYOBS' DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1j. Post 1/1 [ADT 
.. a А 


Ernest Mathews & И. 


61, St. Mary Ars, Е.С. 


SLATES, $ SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
| Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS: 
don, B. and 
ее, н "A berllefenny, Worth Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-strest, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&OO 


CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 10 

Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 

— —nm( 


шн ШЇ 


— Л ы 
PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIEG. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE BILIA PAYING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 


WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 


Offices: 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


YARDS. 
Oiss Street, 
Menotti Street, 
Hague Street, 
Cheshire Street, 
Derbyshire Street. 


WHARF. 
Parnell Wharf, Old Ford. 


HONDURAS MAHOGANY, 
CUBA MAHOGANY, 
AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK, 
OAK CILLS, 

WHITEWOOD, 


Telephone : 
1319 Avenue. 


Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry 


WALNUT LOGS & PLANKS: 
PME 

PLAIN & FIGURED OAK 
KAURI PINE, 


SEQUOIA. 


FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A SPECIALITY: 


Country Orders Executed with Despatch. 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


PENZANCE.—For additions to school, Goldsithne y, : 
for the Perranuthnoe Schocl Board. Mr. Hy. Maddern, 
architect, 26, Clarence-street, Penzance :— 


LIVERPOOL.—For the erection of sanitorium, Birch 
Hill, near Frodsham, for the Hospital Committee. Messrs. 
Willink & Thichnesse, architects, 14, Castle-street, Liver- 


pool :— J. L. Hosking, Townsend, Hayle* .. —. . . . . +- £247 FOR NU. ew oF 
Holme & Gren £11,850 о о W. Dusting 6.26 ееевовъа нозете тетет — 247 FLUATE, for Harden W. 
W. H. Forxlle oc eeren 11,547 0 9 , : ening. aterproofing, 
Wm. Nicksoen 8 mm 10,778 15 7 2 and Preserving Building Materials. 
С. W. Davenport. 10,192 6 9 SHEFFIELD. Alterations to the “‘ Little ara po 
Henshaw & Sous 10,150 0 0 Carlisle-street, Sheffield, for the Directors of the Ol 
Brown & Backhouse...... eee 9,980 o О Albion Brewery, Limited. Messrs. Hall & “enton, archi- HAM HILL STONE, 
Morrison & Sous 9,800 о о tects, 14, St. James 's-row, Sheffield. Quantities by the DOULTING STONE 
Hughes Stirling 9,750 о о architects :— \ The На ^ ы s 
1. Pilkington 9,682 о о Chas. Roberts.. £296 1 10 E. * Rotter £189 16 о е т Hill and Doulting Stone Co 
Т. Woods neers 9,649 о о Bee & Son .... 234 0 о | W. W. Mears .. 17515 О (incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and С.Т 
Tomkinon Sy Sons 9,567 © 0 A. Turner 225 o O H. Laidler z le» 176 9 o s The Doulting Stone Co.) C.Trask & Soa 
Beckett & Co 9,434 о о CO Ed. essiis 212 O С S. Scanley. Я h 
Isaac Dilworth »ss..ssreseserere=e 9,200 о O B. Powell 200 о о Empire - road, Chief Office Norton, Stoke · under · Ham, 
Wm. Halllll“è⁊—3˖.J · 8,873 о о E. Hancock.... 194 О О Sheffield“... 175 15 4. Somerset. 
A. Alleeuaann ss 8,675 0 О [All of Sheffield.] London ent Mr. E. A. Williams, 
Gerrard & Sons, Swinton n 8,307 о о 


16, Craven-street, Strand. 


~~” — 


— — — H 


SHEF FIELD. For additions to stable, Stalker Walk, 
off Pear street, Sheffield, for the Ecclesall Industrial and 
Provident Society, Limited. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, 
architects, 14, St. James - row, Sheffield. Quantities by 
the architects: 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lm 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 


MAIDSTONE.—For the erection of electricity station 
and destructor house, Fairmeadow, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. T. F. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fair- 
meadow, Maidstone :— 


& C Allen & Banks ...£276 о |С. H. Gillam «« £242 о А 
Erro ed doe wn ые > 25% Geo. Vaughan 264 19 | J. S. Scanley, Eni- flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
Maidstone 8,563 о ol flues only) £3,250 о © Martin & Hughes . 246 o pire-road, Sheffleld 220 17 aries, tun-rooms, and terraces, halte 


Surveyor's estimate, £3,884 2s. 8d. 


— ͤZ—y— uyh.t¼ũĩ —yę᷑ 


ontractors to the Forth Bridge (o. (Ат. 
٠ پپپ‎ ne 


SPRAGUE & CO.S, Ltd, 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 


e 


STROOD (Kent).—For the erection of St. Nicholas 
Parish Hall” and fenees round site, Brompton-lane, for the 
Rev. W. J. Tait and Committee. Mr. E. F. Cobb, archi- 
tect, 20, High-street, Rochester. Quantities by the 
architect: 


NEATH (Wales). For the erection of school buildings, 
Melincrythan, for the Neath School Board. Mr. J. Cook 
Rees, architect, Church-place, Neath. Quantities by 
architect: 


Evan Thomas £7,583 © John Davies .... £46,662 о J. Н. Harris ......... £989 A. P. Finnis. ........ £335 

Watkins & Go. . 7,107 o | Elias Morgan 6.483 о | West Brothers ..-- 895 | Trueman & Son ...... 826 Fetter-Lane, ЕС. [ADYT. 
Н. Billings...... 6,999 о | John Rees ...... 6,450 0 W. Ring 870 | W. Coker, Halling” .. 743 ب‎ — > 7. 
W. Francis 6.900 o| Lattey & Co..... 6,450 0 

Marles & Son .. 6,887 о | David Davies. — . =“ QUANTITIES, &o., LITHOGRAPHED 
Walters & Johns 6,848 о | Cardiff". 35205 5.930 0 accurately and with despatch. 


Lloyd Bros. — 6,700 о | Lloyd & Tate .. 5,566 10 8, PRINCES 
METCHIM & SON ата ST viens 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 


For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/ Post 1/1 (ADYT. 


61, St. Mary Ars, ё. 
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SLATES, SLABWORK 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United ы су at the 
rate of 195. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. o all part sof 
Europe, erica, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c., 265. en annum.  Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER," No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 45. g pe quac (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder," by Friday Morning's Post. 


م 


NORTH CRAY (Kent).—For the erection of twenty- 
two cottages on the Birchwood-road. Mr. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orping- 
ton :— 

Е. Wood .......... £7,448 | Enness Bros. ...... £5,908 
E. Тһогпе.......... 6,600 | Stebbings & Pannett 5,280 
T. Knight......-... 6,420 | 


ORPINGTON (Kent).— For the erection of five cot- 
tages at Chapel-square. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 
8. Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orpington :- 


Somerford & боп .. 61,250 | Т. КЕНЕ esso sas. £997 
Stebbings & Pannett 1,150 | E. R. Thorne, Orping- Е Enamelled Slate, 


Smith & Son 1, 130 ton’ 


W. OWED cc cd ce us ce 1,100 | Marble; 


Permanent Green Slates: 
aca 


WORKS: 


, London, E. and 
Bow n Aberliefenny, North Wales. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


— — — — 


PAIGNTON (Devon).—For the erection of stable, 
coach-house, &c., Steartfield, for Mr. W. M. G. Singer. 
Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, architects, Bank-chambers, 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, 
Paignton :— 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


E З BRANCH HOUSE: 
ее ра ы быз £44,270 -. I? brad HIGH CLASS JOINERY, 37 Victoria-street, B : 
E ce tee ИВ LASCELLES' CONCRETE N & C0 
Dart & Pollard, Paignton” 4,0 1 2 р | PILKI GTON 
x. A. Goss F › Gio months, _| Architects’ д Уз se Sai out with the (ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Barat pir ina какайта ICS: fe d 2s Б v MONUMENT CHAMBEBS, 
c Follard .......... 3,975 ee О 
A C. & W. Watson s е 3,850 "» Nov amber IO. CON SERVATORIES, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E 


Telephone No., 9751 Avenue 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. | SEYSSEL ASPHALTEs 


M. MALLINSON 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 


Poloneean ШЇ 


$, 
PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT pooris 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. тыға pim 


C. B. N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


os. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 

HATTON GÅRDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, ` 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM MEDIATE U 
Telephone, Ne. 774 Holbern. Tele. Address: “SNEWIN : e A 


Telephone : 


Offices : 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, М.Е. io me 


YARDS. 
іі HONDURAS MAHOGANY, . WALNUT LOG 
Hague Street, CUBA MAHOGANY, TEAK, 


Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry S & PLANKS: 


Cheshire Street, AUSTRIAN WAIN А K 
Derbyshire Street. OAK CILLS, SCOT OAK, EN & FIGURED OA : 


WHARF. WHITEWOOD, KAURI PINE, 
Parnell Wharf, Old Ford. SEQUOIA. | ү 
FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS А ЅРЕСІАШ"' 


Country Orders Executed with Despatch. 
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VOL. LXXVIIL. No 2988 MAY 12, 1906. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New Buildings for the University of Cambridge. — Mr. Т. G. Jackson, R. A., Architect.... .................. E Ver dafs Deuble-Page [nk- Photo. 

St. John's College, Oxford. - Measured and Drawn by Mr. J. B. Ғайоп................................................Тио Double-Page Photo-Lithos. 

Dining-room ''Glen Falcon," Isle of Man. Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, Агсһиесі.......................... eco sooo cc so ingle: Page /mk-Photo. 

Proposed Wrought Iron Gates. By Mr. A. Harold Smith ................................. e E FC Single-Page Ink Photo. 

Blocks in Text. 
New Buildings før the Uni erꝰity of Cambridge. Plan. 1 I nva pe tn Page 468 | Illustrations to Student's Column. „666 2 6 %% % „„ „% %„%„%„„ „ 6 „ °з Расе 470 
А New Scaffold-pole Attachment ² näꝛ2ꝛ 0 9569 9 2 22 Page 474 

Royal Academy IXhibitioʒr . ãV % 457 | Correspondence :— | Books Received ....................... ...................... 4:0 
M "Em 459 | Reducing the Labours of the R.A, Hanging Committee. 467 Obituaru; 7: %%% . 473 
The Royal Institute of British Architects ................... 461 The Naming of the New Street ............................ 467 | General Building News CCC 473 
Magazines and Reviews ...................................... 463 | Illustrations ~~ Sanitary and Engineering News OL 473 
Bothwell Castle and Church .......................... ...... 464 | New Buildings for the University of Cambridge ............ 468 | Stained Glass and Decoration .......................... T 474 
The Architectural Association Visits 464 | St. John's College, Oxford; Measured Drawings ............ 468 Miscelianeous CCC . 474 
The Architectural Association Soirée ......................... 464 Dining-Room, "Glen Falcon," Isle of Мап.................. 468 Capital and Labour 6 474 
The President oſ the Institution of Civil Engineers 46 Design for Wrought Iron Cateees en 468 | Legal :— | 
Royal College of Science, Imperial Institut -road.............. 465 | Applications under the 1894 Bu Iding Ace... 468 Action by an Architect fof Feet SS 475 
Architectural Societies ........................................ 466 | The Student's Column. — Details of Structural Iron and Steel. 470| An Architect and his Fee 3 475 
Archzolozical Societies 466 | Books: Rev. Arthur Dimock's “The Cathedral Church of St Claim for Personal Injuries ..,............................... 475 
Engineering Societies ........................................ 466 | Раш"; W. H. St. John Hope's " Fountains Abbey"; Rer. Ning ð 475 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition. 


N spite of our great 
losses of late years 
in the world of Art, 
the exhibition at 
the RoyalAcademy 
is one of the best 
which has been 
seen for several 
years ; and it con- 
tains two great 

pictures, which is more than an average for 

one year—Mr. Sargent’s portrait group in 

Gallery III., and Мг, Abbey's scene from 

Henry VIII. in Gallery II. The latter, which 

illustrates the fine and pathetic scene of the 

trial of Queen Catherine, is hardly if at all 
inferior in interest and dramatic power to the 
remarkable picture of Gloster and Lady 

Anne ("Richard IIL") which caused so 

much excitement three or four years ago. 

The figure of the Queen, who has half 

sunk on her knees beside her chair in 

her impassioned appeal to the King, is one 
of the most real and pathetic figures in 
modern painting ; the whole scene, crowded 
with figures, is admirably and effectively 
grouped in a pictorial sense, but it is Mr. 
Abbey's peculiar merit that he is not content 
with merely making an effective picture—he 
endeavours to realise Shakespeare's charac- 
ters, and seems, in this as in the Gloster 
picture, really to add something definite to 
our comprehension of the scene. The King, 
with a very rich costume painted with re- 
markable effect, is seated on a throne on a 
red-covered dais to the left, the two cardinals 
and their richly-dressed suit supporting him ; 
the Queen and her ladies at the opposite end 
of the composition, the two groups being 
connected by the crowd of minor personages 
and guards stretching across the back of the 
picture. The red spears or pikes of the guards 
are again made use of to assist the decora- 
tive effect of the background, only here they 
form vertical instead of sloped lines. The 
attitude and expression of Henry VIII., 
looking on the Queen half tenderly, with his 
chin resting on one hand, is quite in keeping 
with the impression given in the play of his 


tone and temper in this scene. Thisis a great 
Shakesperean picture ; and we have to thank 
Mr. Abbey for another, the penance of the 
Duchess of Gloster, from Henry VI., which, 
though a smaller and less important work, is 
almost equally remarkable for its vivid 
realisation of the principal characters and of 
the whole scene. The larger picture, as an 
illustration of our great poet, ought to be 
purchased by the State for the national col- 
lection of modern art in the Tate Gallery. 

Mr. Sargents portrait group of three 
sisters, Lady Elcho, Mrs. Adeane, and Mrs. 
Tennant, is one of the finest of modern por- 
trait pictures, remarkable alike for its compo- 
sition and for the wonderful breadth and 
what the old.fashioned critics used to call 
bravura of execution. The costumes, with 
the other millinery accessories, form a mass 
of white against a dark background. The 
knowledge and certainty of effect with which 
the brush has been used can perhaps only be 
fully realised by comparing the brush work 
on close inspection with its effect at the 
proper distance, The heads of the two older 
ladies stand out against the dark back- 
ground ; the youngest, seated in the centre 
of the group, is one of the most graceful 
and charming figures to be found in modern 
portraiture; the painter has had every 
advantage here, but he has made the most 
ofit. The only thing one might complain of 
is that the hands might have been a little 
more finished, and there is a disagreeable 
over-red shadow in the hand of the figure on 
the left. But as a whole, the picture is one 
of the finest portrait groups of modern 
times, and has justly aroused a general 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Orchardson’s large picture, Windsor 
Castle 1899," which consists of a group of 
portraits of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
his son and grandson—the portraits of four 
generations of the Royal family, is not 
exactly the kind of picture on which his 
genius is best employed ; but it is something 
to see a royalties portrait group which is 
treated in the highest style of the art; and 
when we remember the days of Winter- 
halter, we may congratulate her Majesty on 
this salutary change, in these latter days, in 


the selection of painters for Court portraiture. 
Mr. Orchardson employs here his usual 
practice of spacing the figures far apart and 
leaving a considerable canvas to fill up with 
accessories ; the Queen is seated on the left, 
the other figures grouped together on the 
right; the little boy with a bouquet which 
he is to present to the Queen, hanging back 
rather with a shy diffidence, is a very pretty 
figure. The room and all the accessories 
are carefully finished, but as usual, are 
harmonised into a comprehensive colour 
scheme, in which nothing is hard or over- 
accentuated. О 

Portraits аге the strongest element of the 
exhibition; landscape the weakest. There 
are more good portraits than we have space 
to mention. M. Benjamin-Constant sends 
us from across the Channel two exception- 
ally fine portraits of the sumptuous order, 
Princess Demidoff and Lady Colebrooke, 
which hang as pendants in Gallery XI.; the 
former, in which the lady is dressed in a 
spangled gauze with a rich cloak half thrown 
off, is a splendid piece of inspiration in 
colour. This is a finer portrait than the 
single one by the same artist in the Salon, 
and we must feel complimented that this 
eminent French artist should send his best 
portrait of the year across the Channel to 
our show. Mr. Sargent has a very forcible 
bust portrait of Lord Russell of Killowen 
(190). Professor Herkomer, in two por- 
traits of ladies (15 and 668), has shown 
in both a brilliant combination of green and 
saffron draperies, which have rather too 
much theair of being got up for effect and 
as if the drapery were the principal and the 
person the secondary object. Among the most 
noticeable of the remaining portraits of the 
year are Mr. Sargent's Earl of Dalhousie” 
(44), another white combination, light white 
dress and marble columns, a red necktie 
forming the only bit of strong colour; Mr. 
Gregory's portrait of a little boy (230) 
painted amid a woodland scene; several by 
Mr. Ralph Peacock, all marked by individual 
character and treatment; Mr. Shannon’s 
"Lord Manners” (50) and “Мате. 
| Меннен " (371); and Mrs. Normand's 
(Henrietta Rae) portrait of the Lady 
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Mayoress (1,075). To the class of portraits 
also really belongs Mr. Collier's clever pic- 
ture entitled “Тһе Billiard Players" (95); 
the figure of the man about to play, and 
studiously considering the unpromising posi- 
tion of the balls, is admirable. 

Among subject pictures of the ideal class 
the largest and most ambitious is Mr. 
Dicksee's " The Two Crowns" (167), a moral 
picture in which the state and splendour of 
an armed king riding in triumph is contrasted 
with the crown of thorns on a life-size 
crucifix; and to say truth the moral is about 
the only thing that is worth much in the 
picture, which is a gaudy and flaring affair, 
with none of the higher qualities of art 
about it. Mr. Watts exhibits an old picture, 
which we last saw at an East London loan 
exhibition, of Lady Godiva being helped 
from her horse by her women, almost faint- 
ing in an agony of feeling which is most 
powerfully expressed in her countenance; 
this is a fine work both in design and in 
feeling, but it must be said that it is absurd 
to attribute to a lady of that rough age the 
feelings which a modern woman would have 
had under the supposed circumstances, and 
therefore it is a mistake in historic con- 
ception. Sir L. Alma-Tadema only sends 
one small picture, hung in his usual place, 
but that is a perfect little work of its kind; 
it is called simply “Gold Fish” (226), a 
figure lying at length on a marble floor look- 
ing at gold fish in the fountain basin, a 
silver vase of flowers by her; a terrace with 
another figure beyond carries the eye fur- 
ther outward to a bit of distant landscape 
and buildings beautifully shown, though on 
a most minute scale; the picture is a perfect 
little work of pure art. It is balanced by 
Sir E. Poynter's “ Water Babies (224), two 
nude Roman girls, one splashing in the basin 
of a fountain, the other seated on the rim 
and laughing at her; the two figures are 
admirably drawn, and of course all the deco- 
rative and architectural details painted with 
great care and learning ; an interesting point 
is the contrast between the late Roman 
marble screen in the background, with its 
inlaid ornaments, and the arch of thin brick. 
work, part of the older Rome, within which 
it is built. These two pictures make a 
charming pair of works of the same purely 
artistic type ; we will not say they are equal 
in merit, but let us avoid “comparisons” 
and be grateful for both. 

Among other works of classic association 
is Mr. Waterhouse's “ Awakening of Adonis" 
(155) a long composition of much beauty of 
colour and line; Adonis lying in the fore- 
ground is just being awakened by a nymph 
who puts her face to his; an emissary 
probably from: the circular temple of Venus, 
the lower part of which is seen through 
the trees; the perspective of the circular 
colonnade has not been quite accurately laid 
out. The foreground is full of a kind of 
flush of colour in flowers and figures which 
seems proper to the subject, and altogether 
this is a very charming though hardly 
a powerful work, Mr. Arthur T. Nowell 
makes an essay of the same kind in his 
allegory of "Spring" (985), there is a great 
deal of beauty in the face and colouring of 
of the semi-nude figure of Spring, but the 
drawing is not as good as it might be. Mr. 
Arthur Hacker's “ Musicienne du Silence " 
(309) is an ideal of the Renaissance type, 
rather inspired by Giorgione; two women 
in rich draperies finely contrasted in colour, of 


of ordinary life is Mr. Dendy Sadler's “ The 
Squire's Song" (32), a humorous revival of 
the days of long waistcoats and large pota- 
tions; and Mr, W Small shows us "The 
Good Samaritan" done into modern life 
(1,016) in the person of a benevolent young 
doctor gratuitously ''ausculting" the sickly 
child of two tramps—a kind of picture the 
public love; there is а moral to it. It is 
well enough painted and of course it does 
no harm, except that it encourages people to 
think that moral example is the highest 
object of painting. It would do very well as 
a picture to decorate the out-patients’ ward 
of a hospital. 

We are not without moral allegory, 
furnished to us on a large scale by Mr, 
Byam Shaw, whose curious picture, “Тһе 
Ways of Man are Passing Strange" (1,034) 
seems to be a great bewilderment to the 
average spectator, though it is really quite as 
simple as the Pilgrim's Progress. It repre- 
sents various types of mankind all leaving 
the Christ, in radiance in the centre of the 
picture, to follow love, fortune, fame, and 
other bubbles ; a story often told in painting, 
but there is a seriousness about Mr. Shaw's 
treatment which raises it above the average 
moral allegory; the figure of the infant 
child kneeling before the Christ is quite 
touching, and among the left-hand groups 
there is some very fine painting for the delec- 
tation of artists. Mr. Albert Goodwin gives us 
another of his pieces of supernatural or celes- 
tial architecture in "Dawn in the Pilgrim's 
Road" (375), but we do not think these 
attempts are successful, aud indeed a first 
glance at this picture gives an impression 
of a large railway station roof, which we 
found it impossible to get rid of. 

Military pictures are not strong this year. 
Mr. Crofts's “ Oliver Cromwell at the 
Storming of Basing House" (82) is ol 
course an adequately executed work, but 
not very interesting, and we thiuk the figure 
of Cromwell rather weak. It must be ай. 
mitted, perhaps, that there is a kind о! 
glamour about Peninsular and Waterloo and 
Napoleonic subjects which the best painting 
can hardly impart to scenes from the Parlia- 
mentary war. Mr. Hillingford, who made a 
reputation by his painting of the ball on the 
eve of Quatre Bras, has hardly made much, 
however, of his two pictures, one Peninsular 
and the other Quatre Bras (1,009 and 584); 
indeed, the “Critical Moment at Quatre Bras” 
seems to consist chiefly in the fact that 
the Duke is just about to gallop over some 
of his own troops. Among pictures of 
architectural or engineering interest are Mn 
Thaulow's “The Old Bridge in Verona” 
(365) and Mr. Gow's painting of the Nile 
dam in process of erection (198) and Sir 


whom one plays on an old-fashioned type of 
violin ; there isa little touch of archaism about 
it which is not unpleasing. In the same room 
is Mr. Herbert J. Draper’s “Тһе Gates of 
Dawn" (290), a fine bright conception of a 
partly-draped female figure opening the 
golden gates, but just spoiled by the figure 
being too short in proportion, too short in 
the legs, for the best beauty and dignity of 
the human figure, which surely we ought to 
look for in a picture of this kind. But this 
at any rate is a poetic figure; not like Mr. 
Tuke’s nude model with a commonplace 
face, whom he asks us to actept as 
“ Hermes." 

Among the interesting class of works 
illustrating modern life, but in which the 
interest lies in the artistic treatment and not 
in the story, is Mr. Clauseu's little work, 
“ Setting up Sheaves” (4), really a study in 
light and colour on foreground and distance. 
His head of a girl “ Under the Tree (315) a 
study in light and shadow, is another 
example; also Mr. La Thangue’s “Тһе 
Water-Plash" (351) visited by a flock of 
geese, with the light through the trees making 
white flecks on their backs. A more im- 
portant work of the same class is Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes's “Тһе Drinking Place” (334), 
a work with absolutely no subject—two 
horses drinking in a shaded pool, one of 
them ridden by a farm boy ; yet this is one 
of the most successful and most pleasing 
works this artist has ever produced. A pic- 
ture which may be compared with it, and 
which has a similar kind of interest, is 
Mr. Arthur Lemon's "The Day's Work 
Done" (970), also a charming work of its 
kind. Mr. John R. Reid's " The Sale of Old 
Dobbin” (503) illustrates the opposed type, 
in which, good as the execution of the 
picture is, the interest is in the story told, 
the expressions of the different actors in the 
scene, not least that of the dear old horse, 
who is quite pathetic. Yet, as an intellectual 
enjoyment, this is below the level of Mr. 
Forbes's picture; it expresses what could be 
expressed in words; Mr. Forbes expresses 
what is beyond definition in words, or what 
only painting can give. 

Not that we would despise story-telling 
pictures, as is the fashion with the new 
schoo] of critics; let them tell their story 
well, and they have a raison d'être ; they add 
something to our conception of the narra- 
tive. Whether Mr. Wyllie has quite done 
this in his large picture of the fight between 
Blake and Van Tromp (275) may be a ques- 
tion ; it is not as convincing as the Battle of 
the Nile of last year; perhaps the unwieldy 
old ships are too far from our modern naval 
experience to look quite real. Mr. Padday, 
whose clever kind оѓ“ Treasure Island“ scene 
we noticed last year, is hardly so successful 
in “Worsted” (580), a scene on board a 
pirate ship cannonaded by another vessel ; 
there are more figures, but none so original 
and so full of character as in “ Marooned.” 
Mr. Bacon paints a war subject in “ Ordered 
South" (302), pathetic in a sense, and the 
officer's head is fine; but we have never had 
again from him such a picture as “ The 
Announcement," with which he made his 
début at the Academy. In connexion with 
this may be mentioned Mr. Leslie's fine 
picture “Іп Time of War" (168), remarkable 
as a composition, being all in parallel lines, 
the result of which is to give striking 
emphasis to the one figure with her head 
bowed on her hands. Among other pictures 


tion toa small group of distinguished visitors. 
Another picture interesting on account oí 
its subject, is Mr. Hugh Riviere's painting 
(962) of a racing eight-oar in practice, 
coached from the bank by a man on horse- 
back; "In the Golden Days” it is appro- 
priately called, for when is life worth living 
as it is to a man in the flush of youth and 
strength and the glory of a long swinging 
pull? We mention it because we do not 
remember to have seen an eight-oar at the 
Academy before, at least as a principal 
subject. 

Animal painting, pure and simple, | 
well represented in Miss Kemp -Weichs 
large picture of “Horses Bathing in the 
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Sea " (427), and still better by Mr. Blinks’s 


right to be “on the line” for good; no man 


"On the Moors” (39); his two pointers are|can be always at his best, especially when 
quite perfect, and as far as it goes this is|the best is so very good. Mr. Draper has 


one of the most successful pictures in the 
Exhibition. 

Next we come to the landscapes. There 
is nothing that can be called a great land- 
scape—there seldom is; though there are 
some landscapes with great qualities. 
Among these is Mr. Mark Fisher's Hill and 
Vale" (413), a work only disappointing from 
the sense that the scene itself is not alto- 
gether worth the talent displayed in it. Mr. 
Fisher is one of the few landscape-painters 
of the day who really has style; and one 
rather regrets that he does not spend it on 
scenes of more grandeur and interest. He 
made his first appearance at the Academy, 
many years ago, in a work of much grandeur, 
but seems nowadays to be content with 
translating the commonplace of landscape into 
something recherché in art; this is much, but 
one would fain have more. His little picture 
in Gallery XL, "The Bathers" (1,023), is a 
most masterly work, though not “ under- 
standed of the people.” Mr. Waterlow is a 
painter who has been gradually working up 
to a style, which seems completely formu- 
lated in his Pastorale Provençale ” (672), а 
beautiful and most completely balanced 
work. Mr, East has come near producing a 
great work in Lake Bourget (544), but it 
just falls short for want of sufficient breadth 
and mass in execution. Mr. H. W. B. 
Daviss large picture, After Sunset (16), 
hangs this year in the front room; charm- 
ing, but not great; bis small work in Gallery 
IIL, "Twilight Grey" (227) has higher 
qualities. In the first room too is Mr. Peter 
Graham’s “То Valley Pastures” (49), some- 
what of a variation from the usual properties 
of his Highland scenes, and in which he has 
shown the effect of the gleam of light on a 
portion of a hill-side with a force and reality 
which must appeal to every one familiar 
with Highland scenery. In the same room 
too is Mr. David Murray's best landscape, 
“Brig of Balgownie (54) which has unity 
and a fine rich tone; his other landscapes 
take to pieces too much. Мг, R. Vicat Cole's 
"Springs Delights (439) is a brilliant and 
beautiful bit of wood scenery made joyous 
by sunlight and blue bells; it makes a 
very effective contrast with Mr. Fisher's 
" Hill and Vale," and was probably hung as 
a pendant with that object. Among other land- 
Scapes Mr. Harry W. Adams has made 
а very real snow-scene in Winter's Sleep” 
(538), with the leafless trees looking red by 
contrast with the snow; Mr. C. E. Johnson 
has made a good picture of an often-painted 
scene on the Wye; and Sir W. Richmond 
has gone out of his usual path in painting a 
mass of summer cloud hanging over a calm 
sea, (662) in which there is a good deal of 
grandeur. 

Among sea pictures we have a really fine 
one from Mr. Hemy,“ Breakers Ahead (142), 
in which the sea is treated with the new 
method and surface which this painter has 
recently adopted; whether it is quite as 
truthful as his old method we should 
hesitate to Say; sea water, even under a 
strong wind, seldom looks as opaque as 
that. Mr. Somerscales has been hung 
high up this year; his picture "A Flying 
Squadron of the Old School" (1,042) does 
Dot, as far as one can judge, seem quite 
equal to his remaikable picture of last 
Year, but we should say he has earned the 


overdone the colour in “Тһе Ebb” (955), 
the effect is striking but it is hardly Nature. 
Mr. Fraser has made a fine study of in- 
coming sea on a windy day (1,080). 

The sculpture, as usual, we shall treat of 
separately ; having too much respect for the 
art to follow the usual practice of disposing 
of it in a few words, at the end of a long 
description of the more popular productions 
of painting. 

— — 


NOTES. 
In another part of our issue we 
publish two cases in which 
disputes arose from architects 
taking out quantities in addition to perform- 
ing those duties which more strictly pertain 
to the profession of an architect. As will be 
seen, no decision was given in either of 
these cases, though the Lord Chief Justice 
made some criticisms on the dual position. 
The same point arose earlier in the year in 
the case of Restell v. Nye, tried by Mr. 
Justice Mathew, who gave judgment in favour 
of the architect, suing also as quantity sur- 
veyor, though he stated in his judgment he 
did not consider that the architect had be- 
haved well in not stating to his employers 
that he should take out the quantities and 
be paid for so doing. The ground of the 
decision in that case was that the contract 
between the building owner and the archi- 
tect did not include in the architect's fees also 
the payment for taking out quantities. It 
has to be borne in mind that many building 
owners understand nothing at all about 
quantities, they do not know that any work 
in that way has to be done. The whole 
trouble seems to us to arise from a want of 
a clear understanding between architect and 
employer. The architect should, therefore, 
state that quantities have to be taken out, 
and have to be paid for primarily by the 
builder, finally by the employer. Then 
if the architect proposes to take out 
the quantities he should further make the 
state of affairs clear to his employer. The 
latter, iſ—not being told in the first place— 
he finds out later in the course of the busi- 
ness that his own architect has taken out 
the quantities, that they are paid for by the 
builder, but finally come out of his pocket, 
at once is suspicious and annoyed, and 
thinks he is being defrauded. It may also 
be worth considering whether, if an architect 
proposes to act as quantity surveyor, it 
would not be desirable for him to be paid 
directly by the employer, making the 
arrangement in the first instance ; there can 
then be no doubt about the legal rights and 
liabilities of the two parties. ' 


Architects as 
Quantity 
Surveyors. 


A coop dea! of public attention 
appears now to be devoted to 
the bankruptcies of more than 
one firm of well-known solicitors, and to the 
way in which these failures seem to indicate 
that lawyers are too prone to indulge in 
financial operations. We fear that not a 
little of the bad building and the bankruptcies 
of builders are owing to the way in which 
firms of lawyers act as money lenders. It 
was only last week that in the case of “in 
re Tomlinson” it was stated before the 
Registrar in Bankruptcy that the baukrupt, 
a builder, had erected something like three 
hundred houses in London, the money for 


Solicitors 
Financing 
Builders. 


these operations being found by a firm of 
solicitors and another individual who was 
the most active creditor. When solicitors 
finance builders; as a rule they do 
so with money they have themselves 
borrowed ; sometimes, as recent bankruptcies 
show, money belongiug to clients entrusted 
to them for safe investment. Of course, a 
lawyer makes a profit out of these building 
operations in regard to purely legal matters ; 
preparing agreements and reports. It is, there- 
fore, to his interest to encourage a builder to 
indulge in as much speculative building as 
possible; the more speculative the larger 
is the profit to the solicitor in his capacity as 
lawyer and money-lender, if the affair should 
turn out allright. Neither he nor the builder 
care for the ultimate fate of the houses, 
whether they fall or whether they tumble 
down; each requires to make a quick profit 
and after that the deluge. Certainly to 
financial lawyers much jerry building is due, 
for without them many speculative and im- 
pecunious builders would not be able to 
begin operations at all. 


THE Prevention of Accidents 
Bill has entered upon another 
stage this week, being now 
under the consideration of the Standing 
Committee on Trade. A variety of details 
not dealt with in the draft Bill now begin to 
crop up, and amendments are being pro- 
posed which would, in some cases, limit the 
scope of the measure, and in others tend to 
enlarge it. The general feeling appears to 
be decidedly against any material deviation 
from the report of the Royal Commission ; 
Mr. Burns giving it as his opinion that if the 
Bill мейі through without a line of amend- 
ment it would give satisfaction. In view of 
this attitude of the committee Mr. Ritchie 
withdrew an amendment regarding the time 
to be allowed for the disuse of solid-buffer 
waggons and agreed to modifications in other 
amendments he had proposed. It was hardly 
to be expected that the railway and wagon 
owning interest would allow this stage to pass 
withcut an endeavour to secure favourable 
conditions for the changes in construction of 
roling stock, which will be the inevitable 
outcome of this measure ; and, as Mr. Ritchie 
has taken occasion to point out, with some 
emphasis, reasonable proposals from their 
representatives should not be met by labour 
members in too hostile a spirit. The latter 
occasionally exhibit a tendency to regard 
suggestions from the other side, with a 
distrust and suspicion that is  unduly 
exaggerated. 


Protection for 
ilway 
Servants. 


THE Select Committee of the 
House of Commons continued 
its consideration of this Bill on 
the ist inst, and, after hearing further 
evidence from. Dr. Clowes on behalf of the 
Council, commenced taking evidence from 
the opposers of the Bill These included 
Mr. Trewby, of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Mr. George Livesey, of the South 
Metropolitan Company, Professor Vivian 
Lewes, Gas Examiner to the City of 
London, and Mr. Young, Gas Examiner for 
West Ham. The evidence against the Bill 
consisted mainly in showing that the photo- 
metrical value ascribed to gas depends 
entirely upon the conditions under which it 


is tested,“ and that therefore it should in fair- 
. ̃ ec cR ——— — д HEU ARA «ESE 
* London gae consumers will learn with satisfaction that 
the Select Committee have thrown out the portion of this 
Bill which deals with the portzble photometer. | 
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ness only be examined under reasonable 
conditions such as those hitherto recognised 
by the gas referees. Also, in pointing out 
that by compelling the gas companies: to 
send out richer gas they would not benefit 
the consumer, for the gas companies would 
have to raise the price of gas to cover the 
extra cost of enrichment, while the consumer 
would not be able to detect any appreciable 
difference between the more highly enriched 
gas and that which he now receives. 


IT is matter for regret that the 
course of lectures now being 
delivered by Professor Oscar 
Montelius, of the Stockholm Museum, at 
University College is not more largely 
attended. Professor Montelius is probably 
the first living authority on his subject 
Prehistoric Chronology, and he speaks 
excellent English. His lectures aim at 
giving just what so many who cannot 
specialise on this difficult subject want, £e, 
some idea of the data and methods of the 
science, the way in which prehistoric chro- 
nology is arrived at, what is and what is 
not evidence, how far the chronology is and 
must be relative only, and what amount of 
absolute chronology can be arrived at. His 
last lecture, Friday, May 4, at 4 p.m., was 
illustrated by a most interesting series of 
slides showing the development of the stone 
axe and of the fibula. Absolute chronology, 
he will proceed to show, is possible if a pre- 
historic period in one country is contem- 
poraneous with the historical time in another 
part of the world. The lectures are on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. The practice of 
getting eminent foreigners to lecture in 
England is an excellent one, and should be 
warmly supported. 


Prehistoric 
Chronology. 


| ] THE last meeting of the Hellenic 
Helene Societe. Society was of exceptional in- 

terest. Professor Gardner 
showed a drawing of a very fine red figured 
vase recently presented to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. The design, which is 
in splendid preservation and of the finest 
early fifth century вс, work, shows a female 
figure rising from the ground in the usual 
attitude of Gaia, the Earth, but clearly in- 
scribed Pandora. The vase, then, is definite 
evidence of what has long on literary grounds 
been suspected, £e, that Pandora is none 
other than Mother Earth herself, giver of 
all gifts. Professor Gardner's paper was 
followed by a short communication from 
Miss Harrison in which she discussed the 
famous “ бох ” of Pandora. The“ box,” she 
urged, was no box at all; the word is a mis- 
translation dating back as far as the sixteenth 
century. Lilius Giraldus, a mythologist of 
that date, translated the word used by Hesiod, 
z.e. wifoc, Бу the Latin pyxis; this again was 
translated “ box.” А я«Өос is a large earthern 
jar, and among other purposes was used for 
burial; оп a vase at Jena a large жібос is 
represented sunk into the earth and from it 
souls are issuing in the form of winged 
ghosts. Ghosts were regarded by the 
Greeks as the source of disease, old age, and 
death. The Athenians had a festival near akin 
to our All Hallow's Eve and called by them 
Pithoigia, pithos-opening, when the souls of 
the dead came up for a season. In a word, 
Pandora opening her box of evils is the 
Earth Mother opening the ті0ос grave and 
releasing maleficent ghosts. 


Academy banquet, by the Master 
of Trinity College and Sir Norman Lockyer, 
were not as remarkable as the speeches on 
this occasion sometimes are, though we 
quite agree with Sir Norman Lockyer as to 
the inter-dependence of science and art. 
We should be almost inclined to go further 
than he did, and to say that knowledge of 
facts comes first, and the artistic expression 
of them afterwards. The speech of the 
President in reply to the toast of the Royal 
Academy was of some special interest to 
architects, as he spoke strongly and plainly 
on the subject of the Vauxhall Bridge ques- 
tion. On this matter Sir E. Poynter said :-~ 

“J had proposed to myself to make a somewhat 
bold and intrusive incursion into the domain of the 
London County Council and other authorities who 
are responsible for our public buildings, but our 
sitting has been a long one, and I cannot venture to 
detain you with more than a few words. It will be 
remembered that not long ago a protest was 
entered by thebody of architects in the Metropolis 
against the design for the new bridge at Vaux- 
hall, which certainly, viewed as architecture, 
із wanting, and presents the appearance of 
an incongruous medley of details culled at 
random from architectural text- books. This 
suggestion was that a competent architect should 
be employed for the architectural part of the 
structure, as I believe is the case in France, and 
probably in other countries. I am told that this 
suggestion was rejected on the ground that such a 
proceeding might offend the engineer responsible 
for the bridge. 1 confess that I cannot see why an 
engineer should take offence at being thought 
ignorant of an art which he has not practised, any 
more than that an architect should consider him- 


self injured because he has not been employed to 
engineer a railway." 


Those who are interested in the question 
wil be glad to have the support of such 


sound common sense from the President of 
the Royal Academy. 


A RECENT number of the En- 
лао ша gineering Record contains a 

brief history of the ill-fated 
dam which, until last month, spanned the 
Colorado river near the city of Austin. The 
structure was 1,125 ft. long on the overflow 
line, 1,275 ft. on the crest, and 68 ft. in 
height from the bed rock, and the object for 
which it was constructed was to provide 
power for electric lighting, for electric rail- 
ways, and for manufacturing purposes gene- 
rally. The dam had a heart of rubble 
limestone, and the facing blocks were of 
granite. Considerable trouble arose during 
construction from strong flowing springs both 
in the river bed and in the adjacent lime- 
stone ''bluffs"; and, after completion in 
May, 1893, the river found its way through 
a fault in the limestone formation at 
a depth of about 25 ft. below the foun- 
dations. Consequently, 30 ft. of the 
masonry broke off, and the discovery 
was then made that the original stratum 
below the foundations had formed a shelf 
about 20 ft, thick, resting upon soft materia), 
subsequently washed away by the lake 
water. After completion of the necessary 
repairs, a water-bearing stratum was dis- 
covered about той. below water level and 
perpendicular to the face of the dam. In 
1899 a leak in the bed rock made its appear- 
ance at the up-stream face of the structure. 
This was stopped with clay, and another 
leak found the same year was Stopped with 
hay апа earth. To complete the list of mis- 
adventures, comes the information that the 
dam broke on April 7, but apparently with- 
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quential damage. From the description of 
an eye-witness, it appears that immediately 
before the failure, water was sweeping over 
the crest of the dam to a depth of 1o ft, 
carrying with it acres of drift. Suddenly 
there was a commotion of the water, ac- 
companied by a trembling of the earth, 
and two portions of the dam, each over 
200 ft. long, were seen to be moving down 
the stream, whilst between the two displaced 
sections there was а gap of about 100 ft, 
where the masonry had been entirely 
demolished. Finally, the two sections 
themselves crumbled away and disappeared. 
As the dam did not topple over, we may 
assume it was correctly proportioned, and 
that the sole cause of the failure was the 
utterly unsuitable nature of the site. Look- 
ing at the whole affair as an object-lesson in 
hydraulic engineering, it may be said to have 
succeeded admirably, though not beyond 
expectation. Some of our readers may 
think that the erection of a costly structure 
is a somewhat extravagant form of test for the 
soundness of a site, and English engineers 
will probably be more than ever confirmed 
in their old-fashioned way of thinking that 
adequate preliminary investigation is a detail 
which should never be omitted. 


AT the meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers on the 
inst, Professor Vivian 
Lewes read a paper describing recent 
developments in Continental eee 
practices, and dealing in particular with г. 
Dellwik water-gas process by which double 
the volume of gas formerly produced per ton 
of coke may be obtained, The latter e 
of the paper was devoted toa pa 

of the theory of gas manufacture by the id 
tillation of coal, and it was demonstrat | 
that the production of tar was ponds 
faulty distillation. By present practices 

gas manufacturer produces a large quan y 
of tar which is a continual source of annoy- 
ance to him, and he is constantly endeavour- 
ing to devise some method by which he "i 
reconvert his tar into gas or employit asa е. 
It should, however, be possible by bone 
upon the lines indicated by Professor qu 
to so distil the coal that all the hydro-car ча 
which now go to form tar should n | 
converted into gases identical with ipit 
already found in coal gas. The price К an 
coal having recently been doubled, i - 
become imperative that more E 
methods of distillation should, if possib e, | 
devised. If carburetted ог benzolised pad 
gas of equal heating power to that o s 
gas can be sold at a much lower price, we 
not think that any injury likely to er 
from the presence of even 3o per Cen А 
carbon monoxide іп the gas would be oe 
parable to the advantage gained by Бий 
universal adoption of a cheap smokele 

fuel for both domestic and industrial pape 
If coal owing to its high и. pe 
entirely discarded by the people of p 
the metropolitan fogs would become as 
and as harmless as a Scotch mist; but i 
to be feared that the worst offenders, m 
as railway engines and river steamers, :: 
continue to vomit forth their tar-smeare 

particles of carbon for many years to come. 


The Theory 
of Gas 
Manufacture. 2nd 


Mr. H. M. SAYERS read a 
Problems of paper last week to the Institu- 
cals er tion of Electrical Engineers on 


“ The Calculation of Distributing Systems of 


The subject is a timely one, for, althoug 
the design of electrical distributing systems 
for lighting purposes is thoroughly under- 
stood, yet the conditions of working electric 
tramways are quite different. In the latter 
case the load is fairly constant and fluctua- 
tions of pressure on the line are of little 
consequence, hence the most economical 
arrangement of the mains for lighting would 
not be the best for traction. Mr. Sayers 
gives a complete theoretical calculation for 
a hypothetical case, and shows how the 
proper sizes of the mains, &c, could be 
predetermined with fair accuracy. When he 
discusses such subjects as the proper number 
of generating stations or the best system to 
use his treatment is not so satisfactory, as 
it is not permissible to arrive at general 
results from a particular case. His method, 
however, is suggestive, and may enable the 
traction engineer to arrive at useful] com- 
parative results in any particular case by 
altering Mr. Sayers' data to suit the local 
conditions. It was pointed out that con- 
tractors have a prejudice in favour of small 
initial outlay with heavy subsequent working 
expenses, as they find that such a scheme is 
more readily taken up by Corporations. 
Mr. Swinburne stated that the prevention of 
the corrosion, or rather "eating up" of gas 
and water pipes by straying electric currents, 
was a question of vital importance. He 
made the valuable suggestion of a traction 
"three-wire" system with a " boosting” 
dynamo to keep the electric pressure 
between the rails and the earth zero, and 
thus effectually prevent leakage currents. 
General Webber stated that he had recently 
watched workmen putting up poles for 
electric traction wires in a most crude and 
ineffective way. Traction engineers have in 
this matter a great deal to learn from 
telegraphists. 


WE are not surprised to learn 
that the original figures of 
three of the Apostles, executed 
in stone probably by Francis Bird, which 
stood above the south transept of St. Paul's, 
have become so weather-worn and dilapi- 
dated that it has been considered necessary 
to replace them by new copies; but we are 
surprised to learn that, if we are rightly 
informed, no szulptor has been consulted in 
the matter. Messrs. Farmer & Brindley 
have taken photographs of the old statues, 
and have made the new ones, It is 
no disparagement to Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, who are first-rate carvers, to say 
that they are not sculptors in the artistic 
Sense of the term; and we think a sculptor 
should have been employed, and that the 
Dean and Chapter have fallen short of their 
duty in not doing so. The old statues, we 
learn, were built up in about twenty pieces, 
the new ones are in three pieces; this is in 
favour of their durability, but durability is 
not the only thing to be considered in the 
sculpture of St. Paul's, 


New Statues 
for St. Paul's. 


THE Turner drawings collected 
by Ruskin are again exhibited, 
at the Society of Fine Arts 
Gallery, and are well worth a visit as 
examples of the versatility of that wonder- 
ful painter ; while Ruskin's notes on them 
are, of course, very characteristic and interest- 
ng reading, though in many cases very exag- 
Berated in their expressions; іп fact, one's 


Ruskin's 
Turner 
Drawings. 
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impression is that each drawing is one of the 
most wonderful Turner ever produced—until 
we come to the next one, which is dealt with 
in the same hyperbole, Ruskin points out 
in two or three cases Turner's method of 
placing his figures so as to support, as it 
were the principal object in the picture; but 
this is after all almost a commonplace of com- 
position, employed by many artists before 
Turner, and which those who are accus- 
tomed to study pictures can see for them- 
selves, without such a mystery being made 
of it. The drawings are divided into 
groups, commencing with “ Schoolday 
Drawings,” among which we quite agree 
that “Тһе Dover Mail” (1) is most interest- 
ing as a kind of forecast of some of Turners 
special characteristics. Kilgarron Castle“ 
(4) is a beautiful work in a style recalling 
Girtin, but with more richness of effect and 
feeling than Girtin generally attained. Then 
comes the second group “ The Rock Founda- 
tions" among which the “Vevay” (8) is 
curiously brown in general tone, The com- 
parison of the two drawings of “The 
Aiguillette" (то and 11), with five years 
between, is very interesting. A group of 
small Italian subjects follows, of which '* The 
Bridge of Narni " (15) is singularly beautiful 
and delicate, also “Тһе Falls of Terni ” (16), 
but to call this “(һе most perfect piece 
of waterfall-drawing in existence" is hyper- 
bole again. In the fourth group“ Reality: 
England at Rest" the beautiful drawing of 
“Richmond, Yorkshire" (24) seems to indi- 
cate the source of Mr. Albert Goodwin's 
inspiration in the manner of treating local 
scenes. Play: Richmond Bridge, Surrey“ 
(29) is a beautiful drawing, but the gay 
figures,” however “ characteristic of Turner,” 
are not admirable and do not improve the 
work. Among the other drawings atten- 
tion should be given to “ Devonport” (30) 
as a fine piece of effect, again spoiled 
by the vulgar figures in the foreground, 
which seem put in as a kind of “lark ” of the 
artists; “Salisbury” (33); ‘ Okehampton 
Castle (35); Bolton Abbey (37), with its 
dark stream — Ruskin here laments "the 
exaggeration of mountain scale which he 
admitted to fulfil the strength of his mental 
impression, an admission which really 
explains a great deal of the art of Turner, 
who constantly used facts in landscape as 
material for a conception of his own. 
* Rouen " (46—from the “ Rivers of France); 
and “Tells Chapel” (47) are both full of 
Turner's special genius; “Тһе Pass of St. 
Gothard” (51) is a Turneresque exaggera- 
tion; the studies of the pheasant and the 
jay (58 and 60) are splendid bits of rapid 
plumage painting, made for ultimate use as 
objects in landscape. "Though all the draw- 
ings are not what Ruskin makes of them, 
every one interested in Turner should see 
them. 


AN American visitor writes 
from Paris: “Тһе Exhibition, 
though іп a deplorably un- 
finished state, is nevertheless already most 
attractive, The stranger should on his first 
visit make the ascent of the Eiffel Tower in 
order to understand the plan of this wonder- 
ful fairyland, and then do a little at a time. 
There is one serious inconvenience, in the 
tact that tickets cannot be bought at the 
entrance or at properly established offices. 
One can buy tickets outside the Exhibition 
at the bureaux where seats for the theatres 
are on sale; but tickets are not sold at the 


The Paris 
Exhibition. 


wickets as they were in the 1889 Exhibition 

and if the entrance fee is paid at the gates, 
as is most convenient to the majority of sight- 
seers, it is necessary to buy of noisy vendors, 
un-uniformed, who rush at you, like the 
" scalpers" who surround the doorways of 
American theatres, and implore you to buy, 
and whom you have no means of knowing 
are reliable. If you push by them, as [ did, 
and endeavour to pay at the wicket, you are 
sent back to them, in a state of wonder at so 
unusualand disagreeable an arrangement." 
Our correspondent's information may save 
trouble to other visitors. The system, or 


want of system, certainly seems very objec- 
tionable. 


— . 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE annual general meeting of this Institute 
was held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Mr. William Emerson, President, in the chair, 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been taken as read, the report of the Council 
for the official year 1899-1900 was submitted, 
The report stated that since the publication 
of the last annual report seventeen meetings 
of the Council had been held, of which the 
Council elected on June 5, 1899, had held four- 
teen. In the course of the year thirty Fellows 
have been elected, thirty-eight Associates, one 
Hon. Fellow, one Hon. Associate, and one 
Hon. Corr. Member. Of the thirty Fellows, 
ten have been elected by the Council under 
the proviso to By-law 9, four being presi- 
dents of allied societies, and six having 
been unanimously recommended by the Coun- 
cils of allied societies. The only Hon. Corr. 
Member elected is the Comte de Suzor, of St. 
Petersburg. The total number of subscribing 
members is 1,676. The following tabular 
statement, showing the growth of the Institute 
папа, the last fifty years, may be found оѓ 
interest :— 


. Contributing Hon. 
Year. Fellows. Associates, Visitors. Associates, Tota). 


1850 120 95 — — 215 
1800 173 129 12 -- 324. 
1870 275 235 IO — 520 
1880 346 335 — 115 790 
1890 519 708 — 80 1.307 
1900 618 1,013 — 45 1,070 


The Institute has lost the Duke of Westminster 
and John Ruskin from the class of Honorary 
Fellows; William Simpson from the class of 
Honorary Associates; Sir Arthur Blomfield and 
William White from the class of Fellows ; and 
Paul Sédille, who for many years had been an 
Hon. Corr. Member of the Institute. The total 
losses by death during the past year are as 
follows :—Fellows: Charles Bell, Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, T. Elworthy, B. E. Ferrey, Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher, T. J. Flockton, W. 
Kidner, E. J. Lowther, T. Cooke Nicholson, 
W. Willmer Pocock, R. Revnolds Rowe, F. W. 
Stevens, W. W. Wardell, William White, S. W. 
Williams. Retired Fellows: A. K. Mackinnon, 
F. T. Dollman. Associates: W. J. Anderson, 
H. Hockey Burnell, C. H. Purday, J. Hewitson 
Shaw, E. Emlyn White. Hon. Associate: 
William Simpson. How. Fellows: The Duke 
of Westminster, John Ruskin. Hon. Corr. 
Members: Paul Sédille, J. von Egle, Michele 
Ruggiero, 

Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
were held in June and November, 1899, in 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Manchester (in June only), and York, 
and Final Examinations in London. 

During the year 248 gentlemen have been 
registered as probationers, the number of 
whom now stands at 1,253, and 63 as students, 
the number of whom now stands a 333. There 
has been a great increase in the number of 
candidates in 1899, the fees received amount- 
ing to 992/. 58., as against 783/. бз. received 
during 1898. The Council greatly regret to 
say that the Arthur Cates prizes for the best 
sets of testimonies of study (supplemented by 
certain specified sheets of drawings) submitted 
by students for admission to the final examina- 
tion, have not been awarded this year, no 
student who had passed the examination having 
observed the conditions. The Ashpitel Prize 
has been awarded to Mr. R. T. Barker, 
who passed the final examination in June, 
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The Council express their cordial thanks to 
the Board of Examiners for their services, and 
also to the Allied Societies of Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Newcastle, and York for their help in con- 
ducting examinations at their various centres 
during the year. 

The Royal Institute annual dinner will be 
held during the Congress week on Friday, 
June 22, in London, at the Whitehall Rooms. 
The Council are in the midst of preparations 
for an Architectural] Congress to be held in 
London during the week commencing June 18. 
The programme will include papers and dis- 
cussions on architectural questions, visits to 
places of interest, the presentation of the Royal 
gold medal, a conversazione at the Guildhall, by 
permission of the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, and the annual dinner. A general com. 
mittee of distinguished persons, architects, and 
other artists has been formed, which includes 
the names of Lord Windsor, Lord Strathcona, 
the Right Hon. A. Akers-Douglas, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Мі. Basil 
Champneys, Mr. Walter Crane, &c. 

The Council have resolved upon a scheme 
for holding the Special Examination in the 
Colonies, and the first will be held in June, 
1901,іп Montreal and Sydney, simultaneously 
with that held in the United Kingdom. It will 
be open to all architects over the age of 
twenty-five. The examination will be con- 
ducted on precisely similar lines to those held 
at provincial centres ; that is to say, the testi- 
monies of study and the answers to papers will 
be adjudicated upon by the Board of Examiners 
sitting in London, and the oral alone will be 
conducted by the Local Committees. The 
Council have arranged that these Local Com- 
mittees, appointed under the various local 
Architectural Societies, shall be in every way 
representafive and responsible. As soon as 
South African affairs are cleared up, the exami- 
nations will be held in Cape Town and else- 
where. 

Adopting the report of a committee that had 
been in frequent communication with the 
Association of Technical Institutions, the 
Council have arranged that certain certificates 
of the Science and Art Department shall be 
accepted as exempting from portions of the 
Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations. 

A deputation of the Institute waited upon 
Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., President of the Local 
Government Board, to lay before him the 
report of the special committee on the admi- 
nistration of building by-laws in non-metro- 
politan districts, and the resolution of the 
Institute as to the extension to the provinces 
of the London system of dealing with rights as 
to party-walls. The President of the Local 
Government Board informed the deputation 
that no legislation was yet possible, but, short 
of legislation, the Board would do all in their 
power to meet the views of the Institute. 

The Council have addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies protesting 
against the proposed demolition of the old 
Curtain Wall at Famagusta, in the island of 
Cyprus. А reply has been received from the 
Colonial Office stating that the letter has been 
referred to the High Commissioner of Cyprus. 
At the request of the Royal Commissioner of 
the Paris Exhibition, 1900, the President nomi- 
nated three members of the Institute to act 
on the International Jury, of whom one, Mr. 
Thomas W. Cutler, has been selected. The 
Council, acting on behalf of the Institute, which 
was one of the seven original representative 
bodies concerned in the establishment of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, have 
advanced the sum of 30/. towards the initial 
expenses of the Board. This sum will be 
regarded as a first claim on profits accruing to 
the Board in respect of fees for examination. 
Mr. Thomas W. Cutler has consented to act as 
the Institute's representative on the Board 
Ihe Council hope shortly to be in a position to 
submit to the general body a form of contract 
as agreed upon between them and the Insti- 
tute of Builders, with whom they are still in 
communication. The Council have given their 
attention to various schemes for acquiring new 
premises for the Institute, but are not yet in a 
position to make any report. The Council 
have reappointed Mr. Arthur Cates as a 
member oí the Tribunal of Appeal. Since 
the present Council came into othce the Presi- 
dent has appointed twenty-one arbitrators 
under building contracts, and eleven assessors 
in the following public competitions :—Clacton- 
on-Sea Improvement, Corsham Hospital, Ful- 
ham Vestry Baths and Washtou3es, Abingdon 


School Board, Burnley Technical Schools, 


Bury Infectious Diseases Hospital, Newcastle 
School of Cookery, Dorking Hospital, Walsall 
Town Hall, Cameron Memorial Hospital (West 
Hartlepool), Berkhampstead Girls’ Grammar 
School Buildings. 

During the past year a considerable body 
among the Associates have approached the 
Council through chosen representatives, in 
order to place before them certain disabilities 
that lay upon the class of Associates, and to 
obtain, if possible, a larger share in the 
working of the Institute. The question of 
greater variation in the composition of the 
Council was also urged. The Council, after 
giving the matters the most earnest considera- 
tion, made a recommendation, now approved 
by the general body, that the by-laws should 
be so altered as to provide two extra Asso- 
ciate seats on the Council, to remove the 
restrictions оп Associates’ eligibility to 
serve on the Council, so that any Asso- 
ciate may be eligible to serve, and, by 
abolishing the asterisks before the names of 
members of the existing Council on the voting 
lists, to secure an even chance of election for 
all nominees. The Council hope that, while 
convinced of the necessity of maintaining the 
dignity and prestige of so important an autho- 
rity as the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, they have acted in this 
matter in no illiberal spirit towards the 
younger members of the profession. 

The Council are pleased to inform the mem- 
bers of the continued financial prosperity of 
the Institute, the balance of receipts over ex- 
penditure being 1,125/. The somewhat in- 
creased cost of the Fournal is due to several 
heavily illustrated papers in the volume. 
Since December 31, 1899, the Council have 
invested 1,210/. IIs. in Canadian Three рег 
Cent. Inscribed stock, and the invested capital 
of the Institute now stands at 8,950/. 9s. 54. 

Since the election of the present Committee 
the Literature Standing Committee have held 
eight meetings. At thc first meetings Professor 
Elsey Smith and Mr. Arthur S. Flower were ap- 
pointed Hon.Secretaries, andat the next meeting 
Mr. R. Phenc Spiers was appointed Chairman 
and Mr. H. Heathcote Statham Vice-Chairman. 
The Librarian having completedthe catalogue 
of the loan library by preparing a supplement 
carrying on the work down to December 31, 
1899, the Committee have arranged that this 
supplemental catalogue shall be printed and 
bound up with the copies in stock of the origi- 
nal catalogue, and sold for 6d., as the “ Cata- 
logue of the Loan Library with Supplement 
comprising Additions to December, 1899." The 
Committee have also had under consideration 
the desirability of preparing a supplementary 
catalogue of the drawings, prints, and photo- 
graphs in the library which are not included 
in the general catalogue. The Committee 
desire gratefully to announce the donation 
made to the library by Mr. Aubrey Stewart, 
through Mr. Phené Spiers, of several books of 
drawings by the late Professor Willis and the 
Rev. Canon Stewart. The Librarian reports 
to the Committee as follows :— 


During the twelve months ending March 31 of 
the present year 164 volumes and 32 pamphlets 
have been added to the library of the Royal Insti- 
tute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and trans- 
actions of societies, and parts of works issued in 
serial form. The number of volumes presented to 
the Reference Library was 98. The works 
purchased comprise 62 volumes, out of which 36 
volumes were added to the Loan Library. The 
attendances of readers and borrowers during the 
year numbered 4,071 (in 1898-99, 4,251), the number 
of works issued on loan being 1,447 (in 1898-99, 
1,163), 53 volumes having been issued to Fellows, 
209 to Associates, 391 to students, 597 to proba- 
tioners, 196 to ticket holders, and 1 to an Honorary 
Associate. . . . The number of tickets issued for 
admission to the library other than to members of 


the Institute or to students and probationers 
was 4t. 


The usual monthly meetings of the Practice 
Standing Committee have been held. Mr. J 
Douglass Mathews was re-elected Chairman, 
and Mr.S. Flint Clarkson was elected Vice- 
Chairman in the place of Mr. Thos. Harris 
whose ill-health necessitated his retirement. 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith and Mr. C. H. Brodie 
were re-elected Hon. Secretaries. The counsel's 
opinion on the liability of architects under the 
new Workmen's Compensation Act, referred 
to in the last report, was duly obtained in the 
form of answers to the questions put by the 
Committee. These were published in full in 
the Tournal of June 3, 1899, PP. 432-434, and 
subsequently, as suggested by the Committee, 


issued as an Institute paper. The considera- 
tion of the London Government Bill by 
the Committee—also mentioned in their last 
Report—resulted in a list of objections to 
and suggestions for the improvement of the 
Bill being sent to the Council with a 
recommendation that they be communicated to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Clerk to the 
London County Council, the leading London 
newspapers, and the professional journals. 
The Council adopted the recommendation, and 
the suggestions, &c., were published in the 
Institute Fournal of April I5, 1899, p. 349. 
The Chairman of the Committee subsequently 
reported that he knew from conversa- 
tion with Members of Parliament and others 
that these suggestions carried considerable 
weight and were highly approved. Questions 
sent by members of the Institute seek- 
ing advice on the subject of professional 
charges, the stamping of awards, architect 
carrying out work without the intervention of 
a contractor, ancient lights, variations as affect- 
ing a building contract, discharge of clerk of 
works, power of Local Authorities to take land 
without adequate compensation, &c., were con- 
sidered, and reports thereon sent to the Coun- 
cil. The Institute form of Party-wall notice 
was amended at the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee. The publishers of Whitaker's Alma- 
nac,” acting on the unofficial communications 
of an Hon. Secretary of the Committee, have 
corrected and amplified their paragraph con- 
cerning architects’ charges, so that it 15 now in 
accord with the revised Institute schedule. 
They also, for the first time, now publish, under 
the heading of “ Professional Education,” a list 
of the chief centres of architectural education, 
and a reference to the Institute examinations. 
The Committee have, with the Councils ap- 
proval, undertaken the consideration of the 
revision of the Institute pamphlet ол“ Dilapi- 
dations.” This will probably involve the 
writing of an entirely new pamphlet, the 
synopsis for which is now under consideration. 
Any suggestions by members of the Institute 
will be welcomed by the Committee. The 
Committee have also in haud the preparation 
of a short schedule indicating the usual prac 
tice as to the payment and amount of tees in 
party-wall cases. | 

The Science Standing Committee report that 
they have held ten meetings since the publica- 
tion of the last annual report with an average 
aitendance of eight. Mr. W. C. Street was 
appointed Chairman; Mr. Lewis Angell. Vice- 
Chairman ; and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and 
Mr. Max Clarke, Hon. Secretaries. The Com- 
mittee are preparing for publication the results 
of the experiments for ascertaining the strength 
of different kinds of brickwork. The Com- 
mittee have not been able to complete the 
arrangement for acquiring a standard size for 
bricks, but hope to be able to do so shortly. 
The Committee have undertaken an inquir 
into the supporting power of rocks and a 
and hope to report the results in the course 0 
next session. 

The statement of accounts of Ordinary Funds 
for 1899, prepared by Messrs. Saitery, Sons, 
& Co, chartered accountants, and audited 
by Mr. Zeph. King and Mr. F. W. Marks, y 
Hon Auditors appointed at the Annual Genera 
Meeting of 1899, was appended to the report. 

The report and balance-sheet having been 
adopted, Messrs. Hilton Nash. & H. E 
Satchell were nominated as auditors for the 
ensuing year of office. | е 

The nex business was to appoint, under 
By-law 43, the Statutory Board of pum 
under the London Building Act, 1504, 4n 
other Acts of Parliament, for the ensuing Feat 
of office. The existing members were ٤ 
elected, and the following additional auch 
appointed :— Messrs. — Arthur Ashbridge, 
Arthur Crow, R. P. Notley, H. D. Searics- 
Wood, and G. L. Crickmay. 

The meeting then terminated. 


— — 


FREE CHURCH, SHAWLANDS, RENFREWSHIRE. 
A Free Church is to be erected at Shawlands trom 
a design by Mr. R. Miller, of Glasgow. 

HOSPITAL, Moss SIDE, LYTHAM, LANCASHIRE. 
A hospital is to be erected at Moss Side, E 
for the Fylde Joint Hospital Committee. | d 
buildings will comprise a scarlet-fever pavilion te 
fourteen beds, pavilions for typhoid and diphtheria 
cases. four beds each, administrative duildings. 
porter’s lodge, waiting and discharge n ju 
tuary, stables, laundry, and disintector. The co 
will be about 10,000/. Mr. S. Wilson, of St. Anne s. 
on-Sea, is the contractor, and Messrs. Haywood & 
Harrison, of Accrington, are the architects. 
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the circumference of the pipe. Diagrams are 
given of the pipe and the joins, Other 
articles are "The Tramway System of Glas. 
gow,’ Modern Appliances in Gas Manufac- 
ture," * Pneumatic Tools and Appliances," &c. 


Hastings. Both, however, are absolutely 
French both in design and in style of drawing, 
and do not present a new idea; they are 
simply the eternal Ecole des Beaux-Arts type. 
It seems a great pity that the United States 
architects should be thus content with mere 
imitation for buildings of national importance. 

The Art Tourtial has an article on “The Art 

of Mrs. Traquair,” whom many of our readers 
no doubt have heard of asan Edinburgh lady of 
considerable original genius in decorative art. 
Mrs. Traquair, we learn, is Irish by birth, though 
Scottish by marriage. She appears to have 
had the good fortune to originate a style of 
her own through the fact of having made her 
first artistic essays in book-decorating merely 
for her own pleasure and without reference to 
any special school or teaching. In 1884 Pro- 
fessor Geddes suggested that ES шо deco- 
rate the mortuary of the Sick Children’s looked forward sufficient] 
Hospital, and the effort, undertaken with diff. уа е commencement 
dence, resulted іп furnishing exactly the right 
outlet for her talents. Since then she has 
become very well known in Edinburgh as a 
decorative artist, and has gained a more than 
local reputation. Following this is a short 
paper on the work of another lady artist, Miss 
Katharine Cameron, a water-colour artist of 
much original fancy. The new gates of 
Florence Cathedral are described and illus. 
trated. There is a separate publication on the 
Paris Exhibition, which is to be continued as 
an extra to the Art Fournal, 

In the АлШдиағу is an account, with four 
engraved illustrations, of the exceedingly 
curious and interesting Late Norman font now 
in use in the Church of Holy Trinity at Lenton, 
a suburb of Nottingham, and constituting 
almost the sole relic of the ancient Lenton 
Priory. It appears to be unusually richly sculp- 
tured for a font of this date ; the engravings 
illustrate four panels of the sculpture. The 
number includes a short article on “The 
Churches of Famagousta, by Mr. Alíred 
Harvey, from which however we do not learn 
very much. Miss Robson's series of chapters 
on “Kngland’s Oldest Handicrafts” is con- 
tinued, dealing this month with “Makers of 
Weapons.” 

The most important article in the Enginecr- 
ing Magazine is that on “ Works Management 
for Maximum Production,” by Mr. J. Slater 
Lewis, the main conclusion of which is that 
profitable production nowadays, on the largest 
scale, is a question mainly of method in the 
management, with the implication that in this 
quality English workshops are too often defi- 
cient. Among other articles is one on “ Manu- 
facturers' Associations and Labour Unions,” 
from which we quote the following :— 


“It is a solemn duty laid upon the employers of 
labour jointly to promote, by organised etfort, the 
mutual loyalty and prosperity of employer and 
emyloyee. From their vantage ground the em- 
ployers should make the first advances. With 
honest endeavour and with clean hands they should 
take up the economic questions and invite co- 
operation from both organised and unorganised 
labour. They should not allow themselves to 
become cynical when forced to join issue with the 
worst phases of unionism. Let them first 
examine their own position and see if it is 
founded on justice. Satistied upon this point, let 
them bring the whole influence of their 
financial strength against the encroachments of a 
tyranny that, however it may oppress capital, 
is infinitely more blasting in its effects upon labour. 
Labour organisations havea mission that is justified 
in every rational mind ; but in unwise hands the 
power of labour organisations often becomes a 
grievous menace. The members of labour unions 
sometimes find that they have placed shackles upon 
their own wrists that they are powerless to cast off. 
Against such slavery—against the proposition that 
honest men and good mechanics may be arbitrarily 
deprived of their rights and driven into helpless 
poverty—it is the duty of the manufacturers to 
stand like a stone wall. Itis equally their duty to 
inculcate within their own ranks a spirit of equitv 
that will lead to absolute justice in their relations 
with their employees.” 

Fetlden's Magazine contains an article on 
“Тһе Coolgardie Goldfields Water Scheme.” 
Liberal water supply is an essential to gold- 
mining, and it is stated that the“ Ferguson 
patent locking bar steel pipe," of which 330 
miles in length are in process of construction 
for the goldfields scheme, is the cheapest forin 
of water-carrying pipe that has been devised. 
Each pipe consists of two half-circle sections 
with their edges thickened up and fitted into 
two longitudinal locking bars. The lengths 
are connected bya joint consisting of a wrou ght- 
steel thimble or ring with lead run in at both 
sides, and forming a dovetail joint all round 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Quarterly Revicw contains two articles 
dealing with artistic subjects. One of these is 
a review of Tolstoi's recent attack upon Art, as 
a wholly mischievous influence turning man- 
kind away from the attainment of the highest 
virtues. The article is well written and aims 
at answering Tolstoi's arguments with counter- 
arguments ; but we think arguments are rather 
thrown away on sucha subject, because neither 
position, that of Tolstoi or of the artist or art- 
lover, admits of scientific proof ; it is a matter 
of feeling and perception. Art is simply the 
highest form of intellectual enjoyment, the 
nature of which almost defies analysis. If 
Tolstoi, and others who have taken up an 
exclusively moral ideal of life, do not want 
intellectual enjoyment and do not see any use 
in it, they are merely people whose nature is 
deficient on one side, and they will make 
converts of those who suffer from a similar 
dehciency ; but of no others. Theorists of this 
type may just as well be let alone ; no reasoning 
will convince them, nor will their reasoning 
have any effect on those who have the power 
of producing and of enjoying works of art. 
No doubt there are higher and lower aims in 
art ; there is some art which is superficial and 
showy, and affords enjoyment only to the 
weaker kinds of intellects; but it is hardly a 
matter of morals at all, except in the case in 
which poets and painters have really en- 
deavoured to appeal to or awake the worser 
passions of mankind ; and these form a very 
small proportion of the whole. Many poor 
and weak pictures are painted every year ; but 
there are few, indeed, which can be said to 
have done anybody any harm.  Tolstoi's revolt 
against art is a mere recrudescence of Puritan- 
ism, the root of which is the feeling— “ because 
we cannot enjoy anything in life, therefore no 
one else shall" To devote a serious article 
to its refutation seems a greater compliment 
than it is worth. The other article referred to 
is one on Ruskin, which is unfortunately in the 
tone of undiscriminating eulogy, almost 
worship, current at present among a certain 
proportion of English people, and which will 
excite the astonishment of the next generation. 
The writer calls Ruskin “ the greatest art-critic 
that has ever lived ; "any one who could say 
so does not know what criticism means. 

The Architectural Record (New York, 
quarterly) contains an interesting set of illus- 
trations of “Some Entrances to the Sky- 
scraper,” containing a number of designs of 
the entrance doorways of the modern lofty piles 
of ofice buildings in America. The treatment 
of the entrance in these buildings is a matter 
of some difficulty, as anything like a separate 
design to it is so apt to look crushed and 
dwarfed under the immense height of the 
building, and hence we think the graceful 
columnar entrances, some of which are illus- 
trated here, are out of place ; an entrance 
which is cut likea cavern into the building is 
better. Hence, of those illustrated, the entrance 
to the De Vinne building seems most to the 
purpose, and that to Aldrich Court. Mr. E. C. 
Gardner's article on “Some Handicaps of 
Provincial Architecture " is very amusing ; 
examples are given with good-naturedly 
satirical titles For the Study of Literature, 
Science and Art” (a building like a mill) ; “ The 
Committee wanted something Richardson- 
esque" ; “ Romanesque as She is Spoke” «с. 
Mr. Jean Schopper contributes a well-illustrated 
article on Wooden Houses in France during 
the Middle Ages." 

The Berliner Architeklur-welt is still largely 
occupied with illustrations of the German pavi- 
lions at the Paris Exhibition and their decora- 
поп. The Gemeinde Doppelschule in the 
Glogauerstrasse, however, by Herr Hoffmann, 
illustrated and described in the first article, is 
of considerable interest ; the main building has 
character and picturesqueness, and some of the 
details, such as the decorative friezes of 
Silhouette designs, are very original. 

The Architectural Review (Boston), Vol. II., 

9. 4, is a very interesting number. It con- 
tains a long and extensively illustrated article 
on " Old Woodwork in English Churches," by 
Mr. Robert Brown, and an article on Ruskin 
by Mr, Longfellow, the architect, which is one 
of the best we have read, and is very different 
from the blind adulation we meet with in so 
many English papers. Тһе illustrations 
include two fine elevations, one of the accepted 
design for New York Custom House, by Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, the other of a competitive design 

or the same building by Messrs. Саггеге апа 


anda limited size for engines and carriages, 
while Ámerica can work Eoods much more 


believe that France is beating us in railway 
speeds—we have seen no evidence of it ; and 
when the writer praises the foresight of the 
American engineers in building locomotives 
economically and somewhat roughly, with 
the knowledge that a new pattern will 
be demanded іп ten years, while we 
spend money on building locomotives to 
last thirty years, the proper retort would be 
—how many breakdowns of locomotives on 
the road are recorded in England, in com- 
parison with those on the railways of the 
United States? That is aquestion to be asked 
before the matter can be considered settled. 
An English engineer hates bad workmanship 
either in permanent way or rolling stock : 
American engineers seem to be quite content 
to pass both for the sake of an economy to the 
company at the moment. We prefer the 
English plan. 

The Nineteenth Century contains an exceed- 
ingly interesting article by Mc. Claude Phillips 
on his discovery, in an obscure Position in 
Hertford House, of the lost painting of Perseus 
and Andromeda by Titian, which has now 
been cleaned and added to the pictures forming 
the Wallace collection. The argument for the 
authenticity of the work, as stated by the writer 
seems perfectly satisfactory, : 

In the Century is a well-written article by 
Mr. Montgomery Schuyler on Art in Modern 
Bridges,” with illustrations by Mr. Harry 
Fenn. With nearly all of it we are in agree- 
ment, but we dissent from his view as to the 
extreme ugliness of the Menai tubular bridge. 
Viewed as a detail and close to, the rivetted-up 
tube is no doubt entirely devoid of beauty ; but 
as Gilbert Hamilton pointed out, it should be 
regarded simply as a beam on a large scale— 
a built-up beam. As such it has the merit of 
simplicity and suitability for its purpose, and 
the towers, though they might be improved 
are quite unpretentious ih design, which is one 
of the best qualities an engineering work could 
have. The same number contains an interest- 
ing article on the works of that gifted and 
independent artist, M. Fantin-Latour. 

Harf«r contains an article on “The Art of 
E. A. Abbey, R.A.,” by Mr. Henry Strachey 
another of those disquisitions on living artists 
which are a fashion of thc day, but we think a 
doubtful fashion. 

In Scribucr, Mr. E. C. Peixotto writes “An 
Artist’s Impressions on the Paris Exhibition,” 
illustrated by the author's sketches, which are 
very good, but which in some cases show what 
will be (when everything is finished) rather 
than what is. Under “Тһе Field of Art" the 
subject of formal parks and gardens is dis- 
cussed, apropos of a small park lately laid out 
at New York (the Hudson Park), the formality 
of which is apparently a striking innovation in 
American gardening Practice, for we gather 
from the writer that what in the last century 
was called the English garden (the au naturcl 
garden with winding walks) has been up till 
now the accepted taste in the United States. 
The author (Mr. Montgomery Schuyler) thinks 
the experiment will not be popular, and that 
in a small park more pleasure is to be obtained, 
at less outlay, by the informal than by the 
formal method. To our thinking, it depends 
very much on the climate and on the kind of 
trees and flowers that can be introduced. 
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The Revue Générale includes two articles on 
artistic subjects ; Salons d'Art" by M. Arnold 
Goffin, and “Une Heure au Salon Francais 
de 1900," by М. Edouard Trogan. This latter 
is an original and individual bit of art criticism, 
confined to a few pictures, but worth reading. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains a short 
article on East London in the Middle Ages,“ 
by Mr. H. F. Hills. Though only three pages 
long, there is a great deal of information and 
suggestion contained in it in regard to the 
former inhabitants of what is now East London, 
and their trades and circumstances. 

The Quarry contains an article on “The 
Porphyry Quarries of Lessines in Belgium. 

Knowledge contains a short article, with an 
illustration, on the Tribuna di Galileo” inthe 
Museum of Physical Science at Florence, 
which may call the attention of visitors to 
Florence to a memorial collection of consider- 
able historic and scientific interest. 

The Genealogical Magazine gives an illus- 
tration and criticism on the public arms re- 
cently granted to the town of Hove опе of 
the most complicated coats of arms we have 
ever seen emanate from Her Majesty's College 
of Arms.” The writer admits that it is all 
perfectly heraldic, but regrets that the Hove 
authorities “ wanted so much to be introduced 
into the shield." 1t does not appear to us that 
the shield is exceptionally complicated. What 
is the signification of the “leg-irons” which 
form part of the blazon? Was Hove anciently 
a town of malefactors ? 


ds — 


Forfar Peerage, one of that house building the 
south wing of the new Bothwell Castle, which 
was completed by a successor towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, James Playfair 
being the architect. It was in this completed 
house that Sir Walter Scott wrote “ Young 
Lochinvar," when on a visit in 1808. 

The oldest part of the ancient castle is the 
great circular tower, constructed of very fine 
masonry, with details of the Early English 
period. The builder must have been one of the 
Olifards. The chief hall had a stone pillar in 
the centre from which sprang a groined roof 
to the octagonal sides of the tower, after the 
manner of Westminster Abbey Chapter House. 
This hall was 35 ft. diameter internally ; the 
walls of the keep were of the enormous thick- 
ness of 15 ft. There is a story below the hall 
which contains the well 30 ft. deep, and above 
are two stories which, if we may infer from 
vertical slits in the angles of the octagon and 
midway between these angles, must have had 
their floors supported by a hammer-beam 
arrangement of timber. 

The chapel has been very fine in three 
groined bays with pointed mullioned windows 
on one side. It was probably built by the 
Morays. Тһе vaulting is gone; two bosses are 
lying in the portcullis room, one of them 
carved with the Tudor rose, so that they cannot 
have belonged to the chapel. 

The banqueting hall is still later, and very 
likely a work of the Douglases. 1% has been 
a magnificent apartment, with a clearstory of 
cusped windows at one side, and towards the 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
VISITS : 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 


As a general rule, the visits of the Associa- 
tion arranged for the early part of the year 
are to buildings being erected or of recent 
date. The visit, which took place on April 23, 
to St. Paul's Cathedral was, however, a notable 
exception to the rule, and proved beyond doubt 
that there are many who wish írom time to 
time to renew their acquaintance with familiar 
and much valued monuments of past ages. 

The interior decorations were much com- 
mented upon, and, generally speaking, the 
opinions expressed in these columns from time 
to time were strongly upheld. 

Unfortunately, the Canons in residence were 
unable to conduct the visit, but, with a certain 
amount of assistance from the vergers, the 
members were enabled to take the usual round 
of the crypt, and afterwards, by means of the 
south-west staircase, to the triforium and 
whispering gallery. 

Several members waited until the conclusion 
of the service in the Cathedral, when the 
President, through the good offices of Canon 
Newbolt, obtained the necessary official sanc- 
tion for the access to the Golden Gallery and 
Ball. This latter part of the visit was perhaps 
more interesting from a sight-seeing point of 
view than from any desire to study the archi- 
tectural effects of the main position of the 
building. 


south end on the same side a traceried window. xdi 
BOTHWELL CASTLE AND CHURCH. | The fireplace is double, with a niche above it} THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ON Saturday, the sth inst, the Edinburgh | for a statue, but without any projecting hood. SOIREE. 


Architectural Association paid a visit to Both- 
well Castle and Church, and were joined there 
by members of the Glasgow Association. Mr. 
G. S. Aitken, architect, Edinburgh, conducted 
the party. 

The Pm recorded owner оѓ the Barony of 
Bothwell was Walter Olifend, who held the 
position of Justiciary of Lothian in the reign 
of Alexander III. A predecessor of that name 
was a prominent Baron in the reign of either 
David I. or William the Lion. 

After the death of Alexander IV. the barony 
passed to the important family of Moray, and 
was possessed by Sir William Moray, who died 
when on parole in an English prison in 1300. 
At that time the castle consisted of a tower, 
fortalice, and pertinents, and had been taken 
some time before by Edward I., who held it 
with a garrison under the English commander, 
Stephen Brampton. The Scots retook it by 
assault, after a tedious siege of fourteen 
months, when by that time most of the; garri- 
son were slain and the survivors at the point of 
starvation. The victors held it till September, 
1301, when Edward himself invested it with a 
large force and obliged them to capitulate. 
Edward then granted the castle and barony to 
the famous English commander, Aymer-de- 
Valence, after whom the great circular tower 
was named. In 1309 Aymer-de-Valence fled 
here after his defaat at London Hill; and in 
1314 Sir Wm. FitzGilbert received the Earl of 
Hereford and fifty;of his men, after their defeat 
at Bannockburn. Not long after, however, Sir 
Edward Bruce beseiged the castle and com- 

elled the English garrison to surrender. 

After the battle of. Halidon Hill, when Scot- 
Jand was over-run by the English army under 
Edward III., it fell again into alien hands, and 
the King himself lived here from November 18 
to December 26, 1336, and it is on record that 
he issued in that year fifteen writs from the 
Castle. In 1337 it was retaken by Sir Andrew 

төнө hen dismantled. Sir Andrew 


was t | 
М to the house of his fathers by 


ci bert the Bruce with the title ot Lord 
Del ]t subsequently passed into i 
hands of Archibald the Grim, who к 
he arms of the Bothwell house and took the 
| Ше for his residence. Bothwell remained 
an the possession of the Earls of Douglas till 
дері when, for seeking revenge tor the 
1455» 1 murder by James II. of his father, 
one e ninth Earl was prescribed and his 
9131 s transferred to the Crown. He retired 
estate dores Abbey, died, and was buried there 
1450 and so the line of Black Douglases 
1 ’ 


came to an end, " f rietorship it 
; anges of prop 
oe 2. Douglas íamily in the person 


returned to the E of Angus, grandson of 
of Archibald е Cat,“ who had 5 
1 for Hermitage Castle and Lordship 
in í 


of ела came under the control of the 


It is, very singularly, below the level of the 
present floor, which rests on vaulting intro- 
duced at a later period. The original floor of 
the hall must have been about 12 ft. lower, a 
little above the level of the courtyard. 

The entire area of the castle is now exposed 
to view, although, unhappily, the barbican and 
a considerable extent of the curtain wall is 
level with the ground. These parts were un- 
known till the year 1888, when an old plan of 
the castle was discovered in the library of 
Bothwell House, showing that the castle was 
of greater extent than had been supposed. 
The Earl of Home had thereupon excavations 
made, which revealed these interesting founda- 
tions. The castle when complete must have 
been the most extensive and ornate feudal 
castle in Scotland. 

Bothwell Church, which was afterwards 
visited, is one of the five collegiate churches of 
Lanarkshire, and it was founded by Archibald 
the Grim on October 13, 1398. It is in the 
form of a rectangle on plan, 55 ft. long by 22 ft. 
broad, roofed with a continuous pointed ribbed 
vault covered with stone slabs, alternately con- 
vex and concave in their section. It is of four 
bays with massive buttresses at each side and 
also at the east end. There is a sacristy on the 
north having a quadripartite vault covered 
with a curious lean-to roof of stone slabs 
similar to those on the church. The church 
is now attached as an independent place 
for worship to a larger modern church 
erected to the west of it in 1833. As two Nor- 
man capitals were found on excavating the old 
church, there is ground for supposing that there 
must have been a Norman nave at one time. 

The 1833 church superseded one that had 
stood from the year 1718, and it in its turn may 
have been on the site of the Norman building. 
Two corbels which carried the rood loft are at 
the west end of the Douglas foundation, and 
also two apertures on the same level close to 
them which must also have been intended to 
receive a rood beam, but as they occur imme- 
diately over the apex of a window in each case, 
the windows have been relieved by safety 
arches. It has been hither;o supposed that 
these arches were constructed in view of future 
transepts, but the reason now given disposes of 
this idea. 


THE soirée of the Architectural Associalion 
for the year 1900 is likely to be remembered as 
the most successful entertainment ever given 
by that society, the musical play, the feature of 
the occasion, being one of the best ever pro- 
duced by the Association. On Wednesday 
evening, at St. George's Hall, Langham-place, 
the dress rehearsal (ladies' night) of the play 
for the year took place before a large 
gathering of members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation, when those responsible for the enter- 
tainment must have been gratified by the 
manner in which the play was received. | 

“The Mayor of Montillado: a Spanish 
Romance,” in two acts, was written by Mr. F. 
Dare Clapham, the music being by Mr. 
Leonard Butler, who conducted during the 
evening. The play was produced by Mr. G. B. 
СагуШ and Mr. Clapham. 

The following are the dramatis persone :— 
Don Muria Maduro, Mayor of the town IMr. 
G. B. Carvill); Don Juan Purlino, an architect 
(Mr. Alfred Stalman, who acted his part to 
perfection) ; Luiz, son to Bodega, and assistant 
to Purlino (Mr. S. Constanduros); Biero 
Bodega, landlord of the inn (Mr. F. Dare 
Clapham ; Rosita and Juanita, his daughters 
(Miss Sophie Tyler and Miss Grace Wylde]; 
Carlos and Pedro, friends of Luiz (Mr. A. 5. 
Vernon and Mr. Gervase Bailey); Antonio 
Amillo, foreman mason (Mr. A. W. Bentham), 
Diego and Alvaro, masons (Messrs. Frank 
Carvill and Bernard Lang) ; Carmen, Mercedes, 
and Inez, flower girls (Miss Ada Yerbury, Miss 
Evelyn Jackson, and Miss Rose Webb): 
Dolores, daughter of the Mayor (Miss Annie 
Roberts); and chorus of flower girls and 
masons. Acts I. and II.: the Marketplace, 
Montillado—a Spanish town in the Medi 
terranean. 

Stonemasons are at work preparing the 
foundation-stone of a new town hall, and some 
flower girls try and sell their flowers to the 
men and tempt them to give up work tor the 
day. The masons appear not unwilling to 
assent to the proposal ; in fact, holidays seem 
to be a first necessity in Montillado, The fact 
that the workmen are paid bythe hour seems to 
be an active motive for work at all that day—a 
day which would have been a holiday but for 
the fact that the masons had had to be at work 
on the foundation-stone up to the last to get It 
ready because so many of the Common 
Council wanted their names put upon Н— 
Common Councillors who “gave a further 
donation to the building fund on the under- 
standing that their names were In large 
letters“ For all that, the money does not Цом 
іп very rapidly, and some of the теп аге near 
throwing up their work for fear of not getting 
their wages and because the foreman 15 insult- 
ing at times. The foreman, when he appears, 
objects to the presence oí the girls, but 15 jns 
pacified, and, in order to brighten the da) $ 
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PAVILION, ACCRINGTON, LANCASHIRE. -A pa- 
vilion for the Globe Bowling and Billiard Club has 
been erected at Accrington. The buildings com- 
prise two large rooms. Inthecentre is an entrance 
hall with bar, stores, &c., and to the rear are the 
bowl box-room, ladies-room, lavatories. &с., and 
rooms for the steward and stewardess. The build- 
ings are of brick and stone, with half-timbered 
gables, Four large bays front the ргееп, and a 
verandah extends the whole length of the pavilion. 
The cost has been about 3,000L, and tlie work 
carried out by local contractors, the architects 
being Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, of Accrington 
and Lytham. 
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work, buys flowers from the girls, and the 
During the 
singing Purlino enters, and, though a very 
doubtful sort of an architect indeed (not- 
withstanding the fact that he had in student 
days won the Soane and Tite prizes, and 
that the King, in recent years, had given him 
permission to put D.S.O. after his name—i.c., 
District Surveyor in Ordinary), asks for an 
explanation and sings a song, “A Well-known 
the following lines 


whole party join in a chorus. 


Architect, in which 
occur :-- 
Iam a well-known Architect, 
So treat me, please, with due respect, 
For I'm the President-elect 
Of an honourable Society. 
Because I've built both far and wide 
They've asked me next year to preside— 
A fact I may to you confide 
Without any impropriety. , . . 


Prominence, of course, I seek 

And as I have no end of cheek, 

I never miss a chance to speak 
Anything for notoriety. 

If in your work you would succeed, 

I'll teil you what has been my creed 

To always move, and drink, and feed, 
In the very best society. 


Amillo asks that one or two little matters in 
regard to the job should be made clear to him. 
The concrete under the tower, on his eighth- 
scale, only measures 9 in. deep, and he does 
not think that enough. Purlino explains that 
it was only shown so deep on the competi- 
tion drawings for the sake of the cube. Amillo 
says he has no detail, and that " the District 
Surveyor is getting quite nasty." Then ensues 
the following dialogue :— 


Purlino: That reminds me. he has written to say you 
have no damp course to the walls of the basement." 

Ато: “Damp course—well, I never! I’ve white- 
washed the walls. Never knew any one so particular as 
that District Surveyor, ' 

Purlino: “ You must see to it. I can’t be bothered with 
such trifles.” 


The architect says that the other questions of 
the foreman must be left to the office-boy. He 
appears to be much concerned about the 
foundation ceremony, hoping it will “ро off 
well.“ He is afraid he will have to wait a long 
time for his fees, but as he wants to marry 
Dolores, the Mayor's daughter, he is prepared 
to wait, though “if she refuses me again, I will 
bring an action against the Mayor for my fees." 
Purlino is likely to be put to this trouble, for 
Luiz, his assistant, is in love with the lady. 

While preparations are in progress among 
the young people for a night sail on the sea in 
order to see the illuminations, Purlino comes 
on the scene again and reads a letter from a 
slate merchant, soliciting a testimonial, in 
which “a liberal offer of 10 per cent.” is made. 
Though he has never used the bricks, he 
directs Luiz to say in reply :—“1 have always 
used their bricks, and, as President-elect of the 
Institute, have much pleasure in saying they 
are the best on the market. (P.S.—Not for 
publication.) I shall be glad of a cheque by 
return.” Another letter says :—“ We thank 
you for your testímonial for our patent stone, 
and beg to enclose cheque for 151. Purlino's 
terse comment оп this is: “Рау it into the 
bank. And yet there are people who say 
that architecture is not a paying profes- 
sion! This is where the art comes 
in. One can almost make a decent 
income out of these tradesmen—but then the 
insults one has to pocket from them—at least, 1 
do!" In fact, the practices of this Spanish 
architect appear to be as corrupt as those of 
similar master architects in previous Architec- 
tural Association plays, and only the assistants 
or students appear to be animated by honour- 
able impulses, to say nothing of art instincts. 
Some amusing conversation follows ín regard 
to the foundation-stone laying ceremony and 
the financial position of the Corporation. 
Money is scarce, yet, in order to move with 
the times, &c., the new town hall is being 
erected. The Mayor is concerned about Pur- 
lino’s fees, but acting on Bodega’s suggestion, 
he proposes to the architect that Dolores shall 
marry him on completion of the town hall, 
on condition that Purlino foregoes all his fees on 
the Public Baths and the Town Hall. Purlino 
agrees, mentally determining to make it up 
somehow out of the professional amounts and 
the tradesmen," and to mark the event he ex- 
presses his intention of giving all the workmen 
the holiday for which they have been clamour- 
Ing. The Mayors daughter, however, has 
Something to say about the matter, and her 
emphatic refusal to marry Purlino brings the 
first act to a close. 

In Act II. a year has elapsed, the work at 


they have earned as singers, largely augmented, 


the charms of the disguised Dolores. There 


act, as in the previous one, notably between 
Bodega and Amillo as to hours of labour, &c. 
Amillo thinks that “in this climate, six hours a 
day is quite enough work for anyone.” “ Yes,” 
says Bodega, “but six hours’ pay isn’t, that’s 
the difficulty, eh! Why don't you work eight 
hours ?—that wouldn't hurt you. Amillo says 
twelve hours wouldn't, *but some can't do 
more than six.” Won't do more, you mean,” 
says Bodega. “ Exactly,” is the reply, “апа 
the Union has got to consider them as 
they belong to it, so, of course, they make 
it six.“  Amillo has а grievance against 
architects, complaining that they think a fore- 
man cannot do anything “right on his own." 
The last job he was on he told the architect his 
eighth-scale drawings were so clear that he could 
finish the job from them if the architect would 
send him full-size details of the chimney caps 
and the barge boards—“ it isn't trusting you, 
and I told him so. Talk about architects being 
original nowadays! They don’t know what it 
means! Let them give us poor foremen a 
chance, and we'll show them something origi- 
nal!" As to the opening ceremony, Purlino 
thinks such affairs are very slow, but they are 
a good advertisement, professionally, because 
there is always a chance that in a fit of absent- 
mindedness the reporter may mention the 
architect's name. The Mayor agrees, but points 
out that the name of the firm supplying the gold 
key is usually mentioned prominently. The 
Mayor, not knowing of the arrival or the inten- 
tions of his daughter and Luiz, offers to pay 
Purlino half now and the remainder in instal- 
ments, but Purlino refuses, saying : * You can't 
employ an architect on the hire system." Need- 
less to add, the money is forthcoming from Luiz 
and Dolores, Purlino is paid, and every one, 
except the architect (who has contributed so 
largely to the funds of the strolling players, 
and so defeated his own ends) appears to be 
satisfied. 

On the motion of Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, the President, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Messrs, Butler, Clapham, and 
Carvill, and the ladies and gentlemen who had 
assisted by their efforts on the occasion. If an 
argument were wanted, said the President, to 
urge against those who cavil against the social 
side of the work of the Association, it is 
afforded in such an entertainment as given 
that evening. 

The costumes were by Messrs. C. & W. 
May. 

The soirée was held on Thursday evening 
when the play was repeated. 


— . —— 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


MR. JAMES MANSERGH, C.E. has been elected 
President of the Institution in succession to Sir 
Douglas Fox, C.E. The new president, who 
has attained a high position amongst the 
leading sanitary and water-supply engineers of 
the day, has recently been engaged upon exten- 
sive works for the supply of water at Tyne- 
mouth (including a covered service reservoir 
with a capacity of three million gallons at 
Moorhouses), Gravesend and Milton, and Bir- 
mingham. At Birmingham the area to be 
supplied covers 83,000 acres— exceeding by 
one-tenth that of the county of London. The 
scheme provides for a submerged dam across 
the Cabanloch reservoir, and for collecting water 
in an area of 45,570 acres from the rivers Elan 
and Claerwen, aflluents of the Wye, with a 
storage of cighteen thousand millions of gallons. 
Four years ago Mr. Mansergh madeareport upon 
the drainage of Plymouth, in respect of which 


the town hallis just finished, and the Mayor is 
to open the building. Though he has just been 
elected for a second year of office, he is not 
happy, for his daughter has disappeared in 
company with Luiz, and Purlino is threatening 
legal proceedings unless the fees are paid. 
Why Purlino should do so is not quite clear, 
unless in Spain a mayor can be held personally 
responsible for debts incurred by a corporation 
or public body. The Mayor of Montillado has 
tried in various ways to raise the money, but he 
is still short by 400 pesetas. Luiz and the Mayor's 
daughter, however, opportunely arrive on the 
scene as disguised strolling players and they 
good-naturedly propose to extricate the Mayor 
from his difficulties by lending him the money 


since their return, by contributions from the 
unconscious Purlino, who has been smitten by 


are several lively and pointed passages in this 


several contracts for a deep-sea outfall sewer, 
long tunnel sewers, and other works at Sutton 
harbour and Laira-green were let out in the 
course of the last twelve months. He has also 
undertaken the construction of sewerage works 
for the Corporations of Exeter and Coventry, 
and the District Councils of Cuckfield, in Sussex, 
and Mountain Ash. We may add that Mr. 
Mansergh, who was born at Lancaster in 
April, 1834, began his professional career as 
an apprentice to Messrs. Mackie & Lawson, of 
that city, and that in 1859, after his return from 
Brazil, where he carried out some surveying for 
the Dom Pedro Segundo line from Rio Janeiro 
into the interior, he started in business as a con- 
tractor and contractors' agent for railway and 
sewerage works. Seven years later he became 
a partner of the late Mr. Lawson, in West- 
minster, who had succeeded to the late Sir 
Robert Rawlinson's practice. For the Lan- 
caster Corporation he designed their large 
compensation reservoir at Abbeystead and 
another at Damas Gill. In 1889 Mr. Mansergh 
was commissioned by the Government of 
Victoria to prepare a sewerage scheme for the 
metropolitan district of Melbourne, which 
extends over 134 square miles, with Mel. 
bourne in its midst, that will, when accom- 
plished, cost, it is calculated, six millions 
sterling. In 1895 he went to Toronto to advise 
upon waterworks with a supply from Lake 
Ontario, and visited Ceylon to inquire and 
report upon the sanitary condition of Colombo. 
Eighteen months ago he was invited to Buda- 
Pesth as member of a committee of engineers 
to examine the waterworks there, of whose 
efficiency some misgivings had arisen. Mr. 
Mansergh was elected Member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers ini1873, and Vice-President 
in 1895. In 1892 he was appointed a member 
of the Royal Commission of Enquiry concern. 
ing the water supply of London. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE-ROAD. - 


THE following particulars in regard to this 
building, which was illustrated in our last 
issue, reached us from Mr. Aston Webb, the 
architect, too late for mention last week ; we 
therefore give them now. Last week's issue 
contains the perspective, front elevation, and 
plans :— 

These buildings are being erected to accom- 
modate the chemical and physical branches of 
the Royal College of Science, the former occu- 
pying the east portion and the latter the west. 
The principal entrance is in the centre, with the 
science library now accommodated in the art 
museum over, and this, being used by the 
public, is connected by a passage-way with the 
public science galleries in the rear. The build- 
ing provides a large lecture theatre for each 
department. 

On the chemical side is a large chemical 
laboratory, organic and research laboratories, 
combustion and operation rooms, rooms for 
water and gas analysis, distillation, physical 
chemistry, &c., and students’ class-rooms ; also 
professors’ rooms, large apparatus rooms, and 
common-room for students. On the physical 
Side are senior and elementary laboratories 
rooms for research, magnetism, heat, elec- 
tricity, and acoustics ; also dark rooms, pro- 
[essors' rooms and laboratories, large appa- 
ratus room, and workshops. Especial care is 
being taken to isolate the physical laboratories 
to reduce the vibration, and no iron or steel 
work will be used in this portion of the 
building. 

The top floor is entirely for educational pur- 
poses and will also be used by the new 
London University. The arrangements and 
fittings throughout have been most carefully 
thought out by the professors of the college, 
and are believed to be up to the most recent 
experience. 

Externally the main building is the same 
length as the Imperial Institute, and will be 
recessed in a similar manner. The entrances 
to the museum galleries will be a repetition in 
general character of those designed by Mr. 
Collcutt on the other side oí the road, and the 
main building will be connected with these 
entrances by the apparatus galleries. — The 
total frontage is 850 ft. 

The building has been kept severe in out- 
linc as betitting an educational establishment. 

The foundations are now being put in by 
Messrs. Leslie & Co., of Kensington, Mr. G. Í 
Peacock acting as clerk of the works. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The annual business meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association was held in the 
Royal Institution, Princes-street, on the 
2nd inst, Mr. James Bruce, W.S., presiding. 
Satisfactory reports were submitted by the 
secretary and treasurer, the accounts of the 
latter showing a credit balance of 116/. In 
reviewing the work of the session, the Presi- 


THE BUILDER. 


The general arrangement of modern plant, 
the height and size of stacks, the dimensions of 
main flues, the pressues for forced draught and 
the temperatures of furnace gases were then 
considered. The author observed that when 
using natural draught the temperature of the 
flue gases was considerably less than when 


using forced draught ; the latter required about 
2]bs. of air per pound of refuse burnt, or say 
485 cubic feet per minute, for a consumption 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, FALKIRK.—À new public 
library is to be erected at Falkirk, and a com- 
petition amongst architects has just been held. 
Mr. Geo. Washington Browne, A.R.S.A,, and 
Mr. Hew Morison, principal librarian, Edin- 
burgh, acted as assessors. Eight sets of plans 
were sent in, and the plan placed first was 
that of Messrs. M'Arthy & Watson, archi- 
tects, 25, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, second 
place being secured by Messrs. Lessels & 


of 10 cwts. per hour, whereas double that 
volume of air was usual for natural draught ; 
hence the lowering of the temperature in the 
flues. The volume is doubled by an incre- 
ment in temperature of 485 deg. Fahr., so that 
whether using forced or natural draught the 
same size of flues is necessary. The use of 
screened versus unscreened refuse was then 
discussed, the results, as stated, being in favour 
of the latter. Considerable stress was laid upon 
the importance of following up in practice every 
operation with regularity, particularly in charg- 
ing and clinkering the furnaces. In conclusion, 
the author outlined what he considered might 
probably be the type of steam generator for 
future destructors. It might be termed a 
vertical water tube boiler set between a pair of 
furnaces or between two ranges of flues, the 
circulation being so arranged that all deposit 
would be thrown down in the upper drum. 

THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
On Saturday, May 5,a visit was paid by this 
Institution to the Bromley depót of the Poplar 
District Board of Works. The members were 
shown over by Mr. J. Williams, one of the 
officers to the Board, and Mr. S. Streeter, clerk 
of works. The depot includes dust destructor, 
power stone-breaking, and clinker-grinding, 
for the manufacture of footway paving kerb 
and channel from the residue of the destructor. 
All the steam required to drive the various 
machines is raised from the combustion of the 
dust refuse. There are also steam disinfecting 
apparatus, engineering workshops, &c. The 
electricity works adjoining, in course of erec- 
tion, were seen and their general arrangement 
explained. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, WALSALL.— 


Taylor, Edinburgh, and third place by Mr. 
Wm. Scott, Linlithgow. According to the 
conditions of competition the architects whose 
design is placed first (Messrs. M'Arthy & 
Watson) will be employed as architects for the 
building, Messrs. Lessels & Taylor, the authors 
of the second design, getting a premium of 
251, and Mr. Scott, the author of the third 
design, getting 15/. The new building is 
estimated to cost from 4,5001. to 5,0001. The 
building is two stories in height with basement 
in back portion. The principal entrance to the 
building is nearly in the centre of the elevation, 
and gives access to a wide corridor leading to 
a central hall. To the right of the entrance is 
the reading-room, 51 ft. 6 in. by 29 ft, 
giving accommodation for fifty-eight readers 
and fourteen newspaper stands suitably 
arranged. Entering from the central hall 
and to the back of the building are the lend- 
ing library and reference library. The 
lending library, which is situated behind the 
reading-room, is 39 ft. by 37 ft., giving accom- 
modation for the public and staff and 16,000 
volumes. Cotgreave's indicators will be used, 
and will be placed on the counter dividing space 
for public from the staff. A service stair is 
provided in this apartment, connecting the 
various floors, and a lift for books, &c., is also 
arranged convenient for the staff. Provision 15 
made for extending the book accommodation 
by means of a future gallery in this apartment. 
The reference library is to the west of the 
lending library, and is 25 ft. by 20 ft, having 
tables arranged for readers to face the atten- 
dant. A gallery is provided in this apart- 
ment, and there is accommodation for 5,000 
volumes. The staircase is placed in the 
left of the principal entrance. On the 
upper floor is the recreation-room, 50 ft. by 
30ít. Provision is made for sixty-four readers 


dent directed attention to the action of the 
Council in regard to the Chapter House at 
Restalrig and the old national buildings of 
Scotland. With reference to the Chapter 
House, he observed that the position of this 
almost unique Scottish ecclesiastical building 
had been brought under the notice of its pro- 
prietor, the Earl of Moray, and his Lordship 
had at once made inquiry into it. Two of the 
members of the Association, Mr. Ross and Mr. 
Hunter Crawford, had visited the building, and 
reported on its state. As to the old national 
buildings, the Council of the Association had 
brought the inattention of successive Govern- 
ments to these buildings before Scottish 
members of Parliament, and prominent 
members of all shades of political opinion had 
indicated a readiness to help in this important 
matter. Office-bearers for next session were 
elected as follows: President, Mr. Henry; F. 
Kerr, A. R. I. B. A.; past- president, Mr. James 
Bruce, W. S.; vice-presidents, Messrs. А. 
Hunter Crawford and Robert Wilson; hon- 
orary secretary, Mr. T. Fairbairn; treasurer, 
Mr. John Johnston, C. A.; librarian, Mr. J. A. 
Carfrae. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCH.EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting on May 2, Mr. James Hilton. 
F. S. A., hon treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Talfourd 
Ely, F.S.A., exhibited a silver seal bearing his 
family arms, and dating from the earlier part 
of the last century—about 1720. The Rev. 
J. C. Marshall contributed a paper on Lulling- 
ton Church, Somerset. Lullington was one of 
the many manors of Somerset given by 
William I. to Geoffry, Bishop of Coutances, 
and it is probable that the Norman church was 
founded by Geoffrey, or by his nephew, who 


was Earl of Northumberland, as a memorial 
to the Bishop, who was buried under the high 
The author described the general 
features in considerable detail and. dwelt more 
especially on the Norman architecture, and 
pointed out the resemblance in several respects 
to the Monastery of S. Saveur near Coutances 
and the Church of St. Pierre at Caen (the next 
diocese to Coutances) and suggestedthe proba- 
bility that Lullington and these churches were 
either the work of one hand or at least of the 
same guild of artists. The paper was illus- 


altar. 


trated by some excellent drawings. Mr. J. R. 


[ortimer read a paper on eleven embankment 
ees which exist in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, believed by the author to be early 


Christian moot hills. Messrs. Peers and Wilson 
took part in the discussion. 
n ل‎ 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


ЕТҮ OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
m “Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Mon- 
day. the 7th inst., Mr. Henry O'Connor, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, a paper was read on The 
Economical Disposal of Town Refuse," by Mr. 
Brierley Denham Healey. The author first 
referred to the imperfect results obtained with 
the methods of refuse disposal formerly adopted 
by sanitary authorities. He then explained the 
method of procedure to be adopted in the 
selection of suitable plant when the require- 
nents of the case were known. He indi- 
ted by a table of co-efficients the value of 
0 by several systems, the efficiency of 
which was shown to vary from 52 to го, 5 
average of six systems being 07. 1 he cape 
outlay and working expenses were dcalt wi 
in an elaborate table of results. The author 
ih showed by means of the annexed tablc 
ihe great loss of calorific value when too many 
furnaces were connected to one steam boiler. 
his table column A shows the efficiency for 
ш raising ; column B. the ethiciency for 
a e burning . column C, the efficiency of 
i e КЕТЕР . and column D, the etbeiency of 
C 


capital expenditure. : | R 

Combination. A B со» 

Two boilers рег furnace .. ds " = 5 95 o'sa 
i : nace ...- 24 

o und Ps per boiler . . 077 «2 OF! 9774 1 00 


Two ſurnaces 


The five selected designs recommended by the 
assessor (Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, F. R. I. B. A.) 
and approved by the Walsall Council are by :— 
(1.) Mr. James А, Bowden, architect, Moorgate 
Finsbury-pavement, 
(2.) Messrs. Cackett & Burns 
Grainger-street-west, 
(3. Mr. Sidney W. Cran- 
field, A. R. I. B. A., and Mr. Hy. Jno. Potter, 
A. K. I. B. A., 19, Lincolns Inn, fields, London, 
(4) Mr. J. Glenn Gibson, architect, 
5.) Mr. 
William A. Pite, F. R. I. B. A., and Me R. S. 


Station-buildings, 63, 
London, E.C. 
Dick, architects, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


24, 


W.C. 
4, Grays Inn-square, London, W.C. 


Balfour, A. R. I. B. A., 3, Upper Montague.street, 
Russell-square, London, W. C. 


NEW POLICE HEADQUARTERS, CHELMSFORD. 
—The Springfield Court Special 


the county requirements. 


recommended that his design be accepted, 


subject to the conditions of competition being 


fulfilled, and that he also be awarded the 
second premium of Sol., which would merge in 
his commission. The cost of carrying out the 
selec.ed design was estimated at 14,500/. The 
sub-committee recommended that the first pre- 
mium of 1001. be awarded to Messrs. Brown 
& Field, architects, of Ipswich ; and the third 
premium of 25/. to Messrs. Chas. & W. H. 
Pertwee, of Chelmsford. The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, mentioned 
that all designs involving an expenditure of 
over 15,000/. were eliminated, not from com- 
peting for the premiums, but from the recom- 
mendations of the sub-committee. The plan 
which had won the first premium would cost 
over 10,0001. to carry into effect. The plan 
recommended for acceptance would, the com- 
mittee believed, mect the requirements in every 
way. Colonel Howard, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said that the plans for over 15,0007. were 
not hopelessly lett out, for if the sub-committee 
had not found anything satisfactory below that 
sum they would have gone over it. The reso- 
lution was carried, and it was decided to send 
the plans to the Local Government Board. 


Sub- 
Committee of the Essex Standing Joint Com- 
mittee reported a few days ago that they have 
received thirty sets of designs from competing 
architects, and were of opinion that those 
submitted under the motto Utility " best met 
They had since 
ascertained that the author of the work was 
Mr. George E. Clare, of Chelmsford, and they 


and space is left for games. This apartment is 
unobstructed by pillars, and can be used for 
entertainments, lectures, &c. There are a 
workshop and other conveniences. A separate 
entrance is provided giving access to the base- 
ment, which can also be used as an exit from 
the recreation-room when required. The 
principle on which the plan is arranged is that 
the three library-rooms are placed on the same 
floor, so that the reading-room and reference 
library can be supervised by the attendants in 
the lending library. The building will be 
heated by means of hot water on the low-pres- 
sure system. 
tO 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AT the general meeting of this Association: 
held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on 
Saturday last, a paper on the " Principles of 
Sewage Treatment” was read by Mr. F. 
Wallis Stoddart, after the ordinary business of 
electing new members and associates had been 
disposed of. The new facts marking the evo- 
lution of the problems of the disposal of sewage 
were chiefly those indicated in the last reports 
of the London County Council and the Man- 
chester County Council, with some results of 
experiments at other centres. By the light 
of these new facts, the lecturer proposed to 
consider the principles underlying the con- 
struction of sewage filters so as to secure a 
maximum of efficiency at a minimum of cost. 
Intermittent filtration had succeeded to the 
earlier processes of continuous filtration, as 
one of the consequences of the experiments of 
the Rivers’ Pollution Commission, but the 
lecturer's attention had been drawn to cases of 
continuous filtration in which the conditions 
of intermittent filtration were  erectively 
present. Where faulty drains produced a 
constant leakage into the surrounding ground, 
the course of the sewage was indicated 
for a short distance by discoloration and toul 
conditions in the soil, but these indications 
quickly ceased—generally within the space oi 
two or three yards. Analysis showed the 
abundant presence of fermentanon oe 
but they were oxidised and inottensivé. — 
reproducing, on the laboratory scale, these ~ 
ditions, it was ouly necessary to fill a glass 
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tube with powdered chalk, which could be THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 1 . е 1 5 Are a iud 
F ты е 6, by d simple drip THE London County Council resumed its шел were reasonable or not was not a matter to 
E apparatus. Three impor а Were dis- sittings on Tuesday afternoon in the County | be dealt with by the Alderman, as the Act provided 
-. Closed by an apparatus of this kind :—(1) By Hall, Spring-gardens, Alderman W. H. Dickin- | for the matter being decided by arbitration. Upon 
JJC (he MOS Î soa, Chairman, presiding. this point the Alderman decided in favour of the 
favourable conditions of food and air supply Loans.—On the recommendation of the | Council. Upon the question of whether the build- 
: the power of the filter might be exalted to such | pinance Committee it was agreed to lend the | ings constituted one workshop or two he stated 
As a degree that a hundredfold the effect obtained Bermondsey Vestry 19,000/. for the purchase | that, having regard to the definition clause, he was 
| in the Royal Commissioner's experiments of land: the Clerkenwell Vestry 8,650. for of opinion that the premises did not form one 
might be obtained; (2) a single flushing of the ; А 27% Ж ! workshop, but that they were separated, and that, 
Ent 5 paving works; the Lee District Board 2,2401. | or Ksh ера 

h cess of sewage (or of other : , : this being so, No. 170 was not within the provisions 
filter with ап excess ge | for pipe sewer works ; the Mile End Old Town 
liquid) reduced the nitrifying power of the PIP : of Section 7 (2) of the Act. He accordingly dis- 
ees Ч ing about in 1 a if a! [| Vestry 5,900/. for granite paving works; the | missed the Council's summons, but refused to allow 
ба? ater 1 : der 258) 8) : ni ee s Newington Vestry 2,5007. for sundr y Works at | the defendant's costs. We have decided to serve a 
„ uo were alowed 10 олт іле Interior Of {the depot ; the Poplar District Board 10,000/. | fresh notice upon the owner, dealing only with the 
the filter so as to cut off therefrom the con- for electric lighting purposes ; the Stoke New- | premises, No. 169, Aldersgate-street, and are calling 
| linuity of the column of air, there was a prac- ington Vestry 2,300/. for wood paving works ; | the attention of the Home Secretary to the circum- 
_: tical cessation of oxidation. This continuous the Shoreditch Vestry 20,000. for electric light- | stances of the case, in view of the Factory and 
. column of air was represented in the soil, ing purposes; the Holborn Guardians 1,8601. | Workshop Bill now before Parliament.“ 
in the case of leakage from а faulty | for Provision of laundry; and the Shore-| The Council, having transacted other busi- 
,, drain, by the interstices in the soil, which were | ditch Guardians 7,500/. foriengineering works at ness, was counted out. 
— еа with air. Accepting the view . the workhouse 
= object of filtration of sewage is to bring about Y duc U, he ЖЕ eR 
22 the oxidation of dissolved impurities, it becomes ame commitice reported 41 elle e METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 
= Obvious, said the lecturer, that this can be most recommendation being agreed to .— THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was 
„ Satisfactorily accomplished by so arranging the | 74 By agreement between masters and теп | held on Saturday at the offices of the London 
E construction of the filter as to ensure that the rate of wages for carpenters and joiners 


School Board, Thames Embankment. 
has been increased from 10d. to 1044. an hour | Caterham Asvlum.—The Asylums Commit- 
as from May 1. We recommend that the 


tee submitted a plan of proposed alterations to 
Council's list of rates of wages and hours of | the lavatory at Caterham Asylum and recom-. 
labour be amended by increasing the rate of | mended that they be approved and forwarded 
wages for carpenters and joiners from 10d. to] to the Local Government Board for approval, 
1o}d. per hour." 


and that when such approval has been ob- 
framcar Trausparcucies. -The Highways 


tained, an advertisement be issued inviting 
Committee, having been requested by the | tenders for the execution of the work under the 
Council to reconsider their intention to refuse 


supervision of the Engineer to the Board and 
new contracts for window advertisements іп | the Surveyor to the Board. This was agreed 
tramcars, now reported that they were still of | to. 


opinion that such advertisements interfered 
with the view of passengers, and should not be 
permitted. 

Mr. Benn defended the action of the com- 
mittee in regard to what he described as the 
poor man’s carriage. It was true that the 
prohibition of these advertisements would 
mean а loss of 1,500/. а year upon the receipts, 
but he deprecated the worship of the dollar, 
and suggested that the tramcars would become 
more popular. 

The report was adopted, 

Farmficld Reformatory for Women.—The 
Inebriates Acts Committee recommended and 
it was agreed that the estimate of 1,6001. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved, 
and that an expenditure of that sum be 
sanctioned for additional works to buildings on 
the Farmfield estate for and the lighting of the 
proposed reformatory ; and that the Inebriates 
Acts Committee be authorised to take the 
necessary measures for the execution of the 
works. 


Heath Asylum, Bexley.—The Asylums Com- 
mittee reported that they had invited by adver- 
tisement tenders for the erection of the farm 
buildings at this asylum, and received tenders 
as follows :— 
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! the sewage during the whole of its sojourn 
A in the latter shall be under the conditions most 
de favourable to an intimate admixture with air in 
| the presence of the oxidising bacteria, and that 
Ж any alternation of more or less favourable con- 
-> ditions, such as is necessarily the case with the 

| intermittent filter, implies a low efficiency, a 

loss of time, and increased expense. The lec- 

.- turer showed the first working model of his 
dus apparatus, which, he claimed, was capable of 
showing a complete solution of the problem. 

= The filter had now been runnin g seven months. 

Although it had been somewhat longer in 
А maturing, it ultimately arrived at the same 
pitch of efficiency as the others, and was now 
D giving an eflluent of а perfectly satisfactory 

character. The shape to be finally taken by 

the filter was the following: —A heap of 

Clinker, ballast, or similar material, screened 
between two and three inches, is levelled on 
2 the surface, on which rests the required 
,. number of distributor sections, each of which 
.;  QOnsists of a number of parallel gutters similar 
г in construction to the one exhibited, but 6 ft. in 
length. These distributor sections do not 
.. Immediately adjoin one another, for it is found 
„ а the intervals between the sections facili- 
fate access. The distributors are fed directly 
from the tank, and a circular channel round the 
base of the heap serves to collect the efiluent, 
which finds its way thither by the nearest route 
85 soon as it reaches the floor of the filter. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, referred to 
experiments made to test two suggestions that 
г been proposed for enhancing the power of 
ble sewage filter. From these tests the lecturer 
A concludes that “no advantage appears to be 
—  ganed by either supplementing the supply of 
id oxygen or raising the temperature of the filter. 

th of which courses would necessarily be 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


REDUCING THE LABOURS OF THE 
R.A. HANGING COMMITTEE. 


SIR, —The total number of works sent in to the 
Royal Academy each year could be easily reduced 
by a rule that no artist should send more than, say, 
four frames--at present it is eight, I think. 

The hanging space remaining the same, such 
limitation would ensure the very best work of each 
individual ; most of the rejecting would be done at 
home; the poor overworked Academicians, for 
whom Mr. Aitchison pleads, would have some 
chance of giving each picture an individual judg- 
ment; and, naturally, would be saved the trouble of 
looking at all the little odds and ends and sug- 
gestive sketches now sent in, because they may just 
happen to find a corner somewhere, or ft between 
their grown-up brothers, 

At present, to be on the Hanging Committee must 
be much worse than a month’s hard labour; and 
for the unfortunate R.A.’s selected there is no option 
of a fine. C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


THE NAMING OF THE NEW STREET. 


á attended by considerable expense, and he felt Thomas & Edge (Woolwich) ...£8 305 SIR,—The questions of naming and re-naming 
convinced that the sewage e: of the-future С. Bush & Son (Lee) diss 7,500 10 5 зо important, and it is so neces- 
will be that which most accurately reproduces Charles Jackson (Watford) ..... . 6,591 загу that public sentiment should be stimulated 


respecting them, that I ask to be allowed to join in 
this controversy. Mr. Frederick Davis objects to 
such names as “Shaftesbury-avenue” and “ Rose- 
bery-avenue," but probably the majority of 


the essential features of that universal filter 
Which has served the purposes of humanity for 
50 many centuries—the soil." 

À hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 


They had accepted the lowest, viz., that of 
Mr. Jackson, which is well within the estimate 
approved by the Council for these buildings, 


| ; instructed the solici о Londoners will consider these to Бе singular 
= Stoddart for his paper. ane AM и an tor to complete appropriate names, and I do not expect the р 
UK ы posal to name the new street from the Strand to 
d — — Factory and ee Acts, 1878 to 18095.— ma в шош пораи. or “Strandborn 
P | Я The Building Act Committee reported as | Highlink,” or,“ Strandborn Linkway," is likely to be 
THE PROPOSAL FOR A CONCILIATION | Тһе Duilding d received with much respect, i 
BOARD. You say that Mr. Davis's view is “emphatically 


“In accordance with the provisions of Section 7 
(2) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, a sealed 
notice was served by the Council upon the owner 
of the premises, Nos. 109 and 170, Aldersgate-street, 
requiring the provision of means of escape in case 
of firefor the persons employed therein. As the 
sealed notice was not complied with proceed- 
ings were taken, by our direction, to enforce 


the antiquarian's view," but I submit that this 
isa mistake. The intense wish of the antiquary 
is to cherish and preserve such relics of the past 
as are leít to us, but surely it is a false 
antiquarianism to endeavour’ to mimic our 
forefathers, and to use a pedantic form of words 
quite out of harmony with our present practice. 
For instance, we cannot but regret the constant 


ре Ата meeting of the Council of the National 
- Association of Master Builders of Great Britain 
and Ireland, held in St. Martin’s Town Hall on 
hursday, April 26, 1900, the President (Mr. 
^^. W. Sapcote) being in the chair, the correspond- 
7. е Which had taken place between the 
2.. Secretary (Mr. J. A. S. Hassal) and the opera- 


a tives’ re : 7% | compliance with the requirements specified in| change of names of streets, in which there is no 
e due 55 1. Mes G. e RE r 16 such notice. At the hearing of the case} evident advantage, and which has the obvious dis- 
р Ormation of a National Con-| i+ was contended for the defendant that the 


advantage of confusing topographical history and 
obliterating pleasant memories of past times, А4 
the same time it is equally evident that new streets 
should be named according to the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century and not in an archaic form. We 
must be grateful to our forefathers for using the 
Style of their own day, and thereby exhibiting to us 
their thoughts and habits. We are now so eclectic 
and unreal in our tastes, that our successors will 
be quite unable to form a true opinion of us from 
relics of our time as may come down to them, It 
is most important in naming our new streets to set 
our faces against a sham archaism, and the adoption 
of the name of King Alfred, who did so much for 
London, to the new street, would be more in con- 
sonance with true antiquarianism. 
HENRY B, WHEATLEY. 


4 Gliation Board was read. Alter discussion the 
following resolution was adopted. 

That having heard read the correspondence 

к has passed between this Association and 

¢ operatives on the subject of the suggested 
—. (mation of a National Conciliation Board, 
oe © Council desires to confirm the resolution 
> 9 at a Council meeting of this Association 
a eld on October 24, 1899, as follows :— 
Ж ‘hat In the opinion of this Council it is 
Sd not expedient to Proceed with the formation of 
g j a ational Conciliation Board at present, 
S essa monetary guarantee be given on both 
* | Sides, for the due performance of the decision 
x of the Conciliation Board.’ 


Council's requirements were unreasonable, as the 
present means of escape were sutticient, and also 
as. to comply with the Council's requirements, the 
owner would have to commit a trespass, inasmuch 
as the ground floor of the premises was let off to 
the Acrated Bread Company. In support of this 
contention the case of the Council v. Lewis's 
Trustees was cited. It was further contended 
that, although the premises Nos. 169 and 170 had 
been united on the first floor by an opening in 
the party wall, and were approached by one 
common staircase, they were two separate buildings 
in different occupations, and therefore not one 
workshop but two, and that as there had never 
been torty persons in No. 170, it did not come 
within the operation of Section 7 (2) of the Ac, 
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Illustrations. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


E new buildings, by Mr. T. С. 
which the 


illustration 


College. | 
The Geological Museum to the east is now 


being bnilt chiefly with a fund of over 20,0001. 
raised many years ago to provide a memorial 
to the late Professor Sedgwick. The rest of the 
cost of its erection is defrayed by the 
University. | 

The central block of the front to Downing- 
street contains a Law Library (with porter's 
house) and some committee-rooms, and is pro- 
vided by a share of the bequest of 40,000/. to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge by 

e late Mrs. Squires. 
ta joining this westward will be the Law 
School of the University. Westwards of this, 
again, will be the Archaeological Museum, one 
end of which will complete the frontage to 
Downing-street, the rest running backward at 
right angles along Tennis Court-road. 

These buildings, with the return wing of the 
Geological Museum facing Downing-place, 
will enclose a quadrangle on three sides 
leaving the fourth for other University build- 
ings which are in contemplation. 

The total length of the front of the three 
buildings to Downing-street will be 376 ft. and 
of the return wings at each end 176 ft. and 


t. respectively. " 
ote drawing is exhibited in the 
o 


Academy. 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD ; 
MEASURED DRAWINGS. 
ed in our issue e Е 3. Me 
е 's fine erspective sketch of part of the 
paron angie of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
We now publish the measured drawings o! 


Royal 


WE. publish 


this building by the same artist, which were 
among those which gained him the Silver 
Medal of the Institute for measured drawings. 

The work is by Inigo Jones, and was carried 
out in the earlier portion of the seventeenth 
century (1631-35). We publish it in this issue 
partly because we thought it would be of some 
interest to compare a piece of ancient University 
architecture with the modern University archi- 
tecture illustrated on another plate. 


DINING-ROOM, *GLEN FALCON," 
ISLE OF MAN. 

Tus is an interior of a dining-room in a 
house built from the designs of Mr. W. M. 
Baillie Scott, of Douglas, Isle of Man. The 
drawing is exhibited in the Architectural Room 
at the Royal Academy. We have not received 
any information from the architect in regard 
to it. 


DESIGN FOR WROUGHT-IRON GATES. 


Tuts design, which is exhibited in the archi- 
tectural room at the Royal Academy, is a com- 
mission from the English representative of a 
colonial gentleman, and will probably be 
carried out in this country and under the 
supervision of the designer, Mr. A. Harold 
Smith. In regard to the design Mr. Smith 
writes :— 

“Тһе drawing hung at the Academy is really 
the first sketch, but I am modifying the top 
portion, which is scarcely restíul enough. In 
the bottom portion divided into panels, the 
arrangement of bars is, І fancy, rather novel, 
and should look well in 

ШЕ o“ ш 


perspective. Тһе two 
middle bars are stif- 
fened with distance pieces in the centre ; the 
forged ends clip and are pinned to the face 
of the horizontals.” 

— — 
— MEMORIAL BRASS, TRURO CATHEDRAL. — Tbe 
brass which has been placed in Truro Cathedral in 
memory of Archbishop Benson was dedicated on 
the 2nd inst. It was designed by Mr. F. L. 
Pearson. | | d 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 184 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the London County Coun’ 
cil on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain condi- 
tions. Names of applicants are given 10 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Linc of Frontage—City and South Londor 
Railway Station, City- road. 

Islington, South.—(a) That the resolution of the 
Council of April 3, 1900, sanctioning the erection ot 
a one-story addition, with an iron and glass shelter 
in front, on part of the forecourt of Nos. 305 401. 
and 403, City-road, Islington, be rescinded. (b) That 
the Council, inthe exercise of its powers under Sec- 
tions 22 and 73 of the London Building Act, 1894, but 
in no way otherwise than under such sections, do 
consent tu the erection of a one-story addition, with 
an iron and glass shelter in front, on part of the юге 
courts of Nos. 399, 401, and 403. City- road, 18016: 
ton, at the corner of Torrens-street (Mr. T. C 
Jenkin for the City and South London Railway 
Company).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage. 


Lambeth, North.t—A two-story building on part 
of the forecourt of No. 66, Kennington-road, 
beth (Mr. D. W. Scott for the North 
Liberal and Radical Club).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.--One-story shops on the id 
courts of Nos. 171 to 189 (odd numbers only) . 
street, Homerton CC A. W. Weston and Mr. ^ 
Cbambers).——Consen 

бара Ne NM ЖТ 
east side of Highga slington, 2 
Old Crown lad eun. J. E. Goodchild & Son tX 

rs. Griffiths).—Consen NET 
М Nine I: Church on the site of Nos. 195 i B ) 
and 171, Upper Kennington-lane, Vauxhall (Mr. f. 
A. Walters).--Consent. |0 T 

Marylebone, West.4—A brick and stone рше о 
No. 63. Montagu-square, St. Marylebone, to an 
upon Upper George-street (Messrs. Brown & 
row for Mr. J. С. Сох). —Consent. ES 

Dulwich.—A two-story addition in front of 
De Crespigny- park. Camberwell (Mr. J. C. King 
Mr. D. W. Butterfield). Content 
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Hackney, South.—Buildings on the east side of 
Upper Clapton-road, Hackney, between Nos. 50 and 
52 (Mr. G. R. Woodruff).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Twelve houses, with shops, on the 
south side of Brownhill-road, Catford (Mr. A, J. 
Glock ).—Consent. 

Brixton. The retention of three houses com- 
menced to be erected, and the erection of thirty 
houses, on the west side of Hackford-road, Brixton 
(Mr. T. Fasnacht for Captain T. T, Jennings, R.N.).— 
Refused. 

Brixton, — A one-story shop on the forecourt of 
No. 7, Flaxman-road, Loughborough Junction 
(Messrs. L. A. Rodwell & Son for Mr. W. T. Lewis). 
— Refused. 

Dulwich—A one-story shop on the west side of 
Parish-lane, Penge, at the corner of Penge-lane 
(Mr. H. E. Davey for Mr. F. H. Leader).—Refused. 

Kensington, Norih.—Two one-story shops upon 
the forecourt of No. 168, Holland Park-avenue, 
Notting Hill, at the corner of Addison-road North 
(Mr. Н, E. Davey for Mr. А. McCullock).— 
Refused, 

Kensington, South. -A block of residential flats, 
with bay windows and a porch, on the east side of 
Allen-street, Kensington, at the corner of Abingdon 
Villas (Messrs. Palgrave & Co. for Mr. W. J. Blow). 
—Refused. 

Newington, West.—Buildings on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 122 to 146 (even numbers only), New 
Kent-road, Newington (Mr. L. A. Withall for 
Messrs. Sutton & Dudley and Mr. T. W. Earle).— 
Refused. 

Wandsworth.—A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of Westwell Villa, Lower Richmond-road, 
Putney (Mr. D. A. Ross).—Refused, 


Projections, 


St. Gorge, Hanover-square.—The retention of two 
wooden bay-windows at the first floor level in front 
of No. 11, South-street, Park-lane, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. H. H. Gordon).—Consent. 

St rund. - An iron and glass shelter at the main 
entrance to the London Hippodrome, Charing 
Cross-road, at the junction of Cranbourn-street and 
Charing Cross-road (Mr. F. Matcham for the 
London Hippodrome Company, Limited).—Con- 
sent. 

Kenstugton, South.t—An iron shelter at the tem- 
porary entrance to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Exhibition-road, Kensington (Messrs. J. Mowlem & 
Co. for Н.М, Office of Works). Refused. 

Holborn.t—Oriel windows оп the first, second, 
third, and fourth floor levels in front of Nos. 101 to 
107, High Holborn (Mr. W. C. Waymouth for Mr. 
O. Owen),—Refused. 

Strand. 1— A porch at the dining-room entrance 
to the Marlborough Hotel, Bury-street, St. James's 
(Мг. G. W. Aylmore for Mr. W. G. Hornsey).— 
Refused. 

Strand. — That Messrs. Wylson & Long be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to their 
request for its consent in respect of a projecting 
illuminated sign at the third floor level in front of 
No. 45, Strand (for Messrs. Anstiss & Sons).— 
Agreed. 


Width of Way. 


Finsbury, East.T— A building on the south side of 
Benjamin-street, Cow Cross-street, Holborn (Mr. 
W. C. Waymouth for Messrs. W. R. Crow & Sons). 
—Consent. 

Norwood.t—A one-story workshop at the rear of 
No. 17, Westow-hill, Upper Norwood, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of a road- 
way leading to Froggat's-cottages (Mr. H. J. Carter). 
—Consent, 

Poplar.t—4A one-story office building on the south 
side of West Ferry-road, Millwall (Messrs. Crickmay 
& Zimmermann for the Guelph Patent Cask Com- 
pany, Limited).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central—A portion of the boundary 
fence-wall to the boys’ playground at the White 
Lion-street schools, Pentonville, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of Penton- 
grove (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School Board for 
London).—Consent. 

Hampstead, —A block of water-closets and urinals 
in the playground of the National Schools, West 
End-lane, Hampstead (Messrs. W. & C. A. Bassett- 
Smith for the managers of St. Mary's National 
Schools).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—That the application of Messrs. 
Hesketh & Stokes for Messrs. Wigan, Richardson, & 
Co., for an extension of the periods within which 
the erection of a building on the west side of Vine- 
street, Tooley-street, Rotherhithe, was required to 
be commenced and completed be granted.—Agreed. 

Westminster. —That the application of Mr. G. A. 
Hallfor an extension of the periods within which 
the erection of a building on the north side of 
Orchard-street, Westminster, at the corner of Great 
Smith-street, was required to be commenced, be 
Branted.— Agreed. 

Whitechapel.—A one-story workshop at the rear 
of No. 54, Great Prescot-street, Whitechapel, at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Tenter-street South (Messrs. Wigg. Oliver, Hudson, 
& Co, for Mr. H, Friedlander).—Consent. 

Bermondsey,—-A one-story building at the rear of 
the “Swan” public-house, Old Kent-road, Ber- 
mondsey, at less than the prescribed distance from 


the centre of Comus-place (Mr. J. G. Ensor for 
Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co.), —Refused. 

Hampstead.—A one-story stable and van-house at 
the rear of No. 1, Priory-road, Kilburn, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of Priory- 
mews (Messrs. S. J. Dainton & Son for Mr. W. 
Palmer).—Refused. 

Kennington.—That Mr. H. Carnall be informed, in 
reply to his letter stating he is unable to accept the 
conditions upon which the Council, on February 20, 
1900, sanctioned the retention of a boundary wall at 
less than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Langley-lane, South Lambeth-road, Kennington, in 
front of the new workshop erected on the north 
side of Langley-lane, that the Council is not pre- 
pared to modify the conditions attached to its 
consent.—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Islington, North.—Two blocks of residential flats 
on the west side of Crouch-hill, Islingtun, adjoining 
No. 77, at the corner of Heathville-road (Mr. C. W. 
Matthews). —Consent. 

Limehouse.—A building to be used as a public 
library, on the south side of Commercial-road East, 
Limehouse, at the corner of Norway-place (Messrs. 
J. & S. F. Clarksonifor the Commissioners for Public 
Libraries and Museums for the Limehouse district). 
— Consent. 

Camberwell, North.—A mission church and hall 
on the site oft Nos. 45, 47, and 49, Brisbane-street, 
Camberwell (Mr. R. J. Lovell for the Rev. F. D. 
Vaughan).—Refused. 

Kennington.—A one-story addition on part of the 
forecourt of No. 18, Fitzalan-street, Kennington- 
road, Kennington, at the corner of Gundulf-street 
(Messrs. J. A. J. Woodward & Sons for Dr. F. W. 
Smith).— Refused. 

Newington, West.—A two-story warehouse on the 
site of Nos. 14 and 16, Peacock-street, Newington- 
butts (Mr. A. W. Reed for Messrs. F. & J. Kent).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Projections. 


Marylebone, East.—An oriel-turret at the north- 
west corner of a building on the south side of 
Bentinck-street, Marylebone, at the corner of 
Marylebone-lane (Mr. A. H. Kersey for Mr. T. H. 
Griffiths) — Consent. 

Westminster. An iron and glass hood at the 
entrance to a block of residential flats, Nos. i to s, 
Grosvenor-mansions, Palace-street, Victoria-street, 
Westmineter (Mr. R. Parry for the Grosvenor 
Mansions Company, Limited) —Consent. 

Sirand.t—lron and glass shelters on the west, 
south and east sides of Wyndham's Theatre, 
Charing-cross-road, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, to 
overhang Charing-cross-road and St. Martin's-court 
(Messrs, T. Potter & Sons for Mr. C. Wyndham).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—lron and glass shelter on the north side 
of Wyndham's Theatre, Charing-cross-road, St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, to overhang St. Martin's- 
court (Messrs. T. Potter & Sons, for Mr. C 
Wyndham).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Whitechafel.—The re-erection of No. 3, Bell-lane, 
Wentworth-street, Whitechapel, partly over the site 
of Coburg-court, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Mr. R. A. Jack for Mr. S. Lyons).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Projections, and Space at Rear. 


Lambeth, North.—Two blocks of dwelling-houses 
on the east side of Belvedere-road, Lambeth, adapted 
to be inhabited by persons of the working class, at 
less than tbe prescribed distance from the centre of 
Chicheley-street, with six-story bay windows in 
front and an open space at the rear (Mr. L. A. 
Withall for Mr. J. R. D. Ross).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage, Width of Way, and Space at 
Kear. 

Grecnwich.—The re-building of No. 222, Trafalgar- 

road, East Greenwich, to abut also upon Colomb- 


street, with an open space at rear (Mr. R. Whaley 
for Mr. J. J. Faulkner).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plaus. 


Westminster.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the Act, 
so fat as relates to the proposed erection of a 
building on the site of Nos. 6 and 7, Cowley-street, 
Westminster (Mr. F. А. Sinith).— Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Buildings. 


Wands:orth.—Tlemporary Infirmary buildings on 
land adjoining the Wandsworth and Clapham Con- 
valescent Home, situated between Church-lane and 
Rectory-lane, Tooting, with the forecourt boundary 
or fence at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Church-lane (Mr. C. A. Sharp for the 
Guardians of the Wandsworth and Clapham Union). 
— Consent. 

Bow and Bromley. The retention of a temporary 
wooden shed erected on the east side of Wick-lane 
Old Ford-road, Bow (Mr. O. E. Winter for the 


Board of Works for the Poplar District).—Refused. 


Islington, North.t— The retention of a wood and 
iron shed in a yard at the side of No. 48, Trinder- 
road, Islington, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of a roadway leading from Trinder- 
road to Trinder-gardens (Mr. E. C. Fawley for 
Messrs. Algernon Live Limited).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.t— An open wooden shed at Baltic 
Wharf, Brewhouse-lane, Putney, and the retention 
of the forecourt fence (Messrs. W. Douglas & Sons 
Limited).—Refused. 


Projection and Construction of Bridges. 


Southwark, West.— Two iron gangways across 
Pump-court to connect, at the first and third floor 
levels, Nos. 120 to 128, Union-street, with Nos. 114 
to 118, Union-street, Southwark (Messrs. Е. 
Chambers & Son for the General Electric Company). 
—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.t— That an order he issued to Mr. 
W. C. Poole, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of three new streets for carriage traffic out 
of the east side of Grafton-road, Р -hill, Catford 
(for Mr. G. F. Darby). That the names “ Rutland- 
road" (in continuation) “ Rubens-street,” and 
" Tugela-street" be approved for the new streets.— 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth.t—That the Council do permit the 
retention of gates across the eastern entrance to 
Danemere-street, from Ashlone-road, Putney (Mr. 
C. Coward).—Consent. 

Fulham.—The retention of a wooden fence across 
the entrance to Vera-road, Fulham, near its junction 
with Colehill-lane (Mr. H. G. Brace for Mr. W. 
Moss and Mr. E. Messiter).—Consent. 

Kennington.—That an order be issued to Mr. C. 
Barker, sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Chester-street to Lower Kennington-lane, Kenning- 
ton (for the Duchy of Cornwall), That the name 
Denny-street be approved for the new street.— 
Agreed. 

Norwood.—That an order be issued to Mr. R. 
Dickins, sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Gubyon-avenue to Kestrel-avenue, Herne Hill (for 
Mrs. E. Gubbins and Mrs. C. E. Gubbins) That 
the name Woodquest-avenue (in continuation) be 
approved for the new street.— Agreed. 

Islington, West.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
F. Matcham, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for foot traffic only to lead from 
Holloway-road to Warlters-road, Islington (for Mr. 
F. W. Purcell) That the name Macready-place be 
approved for the new street.—Agreed. 

Hackney Central.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
A. Bedborough refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of a new street for carriage traffic to 
lead out of the west side of Clarence-road, Hack- 
ney (for Mr. J. W. Woodall).—Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That an order be issued to Sir 
Richard Farrant, refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of two new streets for carriage traffic 
out of the east side of Hillside-road, Streatham Hill 
(for the Artisans, Labourers, and General D wellings 
Company, Limited).—Agreed. 


Height of Buildings. 


Islington, West.—A theatre building on the south 
side of Holloway-road, Islington, to exceed in 
height the width of a proposed new street to lead 
from Holloway-toad to Warlters-road, upon which 
new street the building will abut (Mr. F. Matcham 
for Mr. F. W. Purcell). — Consent. 

City of London,—Buildings on plots 6 and 7 on 
the north side of Lloyd's-avenue, City, to exceed in 
height the width of that street (Mr. H. Knight for 
Messrs. Braid, Pater, & Co.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Buildings on plots 4 and 8, on 
the north and south sides respectively of Lloyd's- 
avenue, City, to exceed in height the width of that 
street (Mr. M. E. Collins for Sir Charles Oppen- 
heimer).—Consent. 


Dwellings for the Working Classes, 


Wandsworth (detached).— That the Council do 
make an order as follows :— Whereas Messrs, W. 
Cubitt & Co., of No. 258, Gray's Inn-road, W. C. 
delivered for the trustees of the Peabody Donation 
Fund,at the County Hall, plans of fourteen blocks 
of intended dwelling houses, to be inhabited by 
persons of the working class, and proposed to be 
erected, not abutting upon a street, on a plot of Jand 
on the west side of Rosendale-road, Lower Nor- 
wood, between the premises of the Express Dairy 
Company and the Peckham and Sutton Branch ot 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
also of two blocks of intended dwelling houses to 
be inhabited by persons of the working class, and 
proposed to be erected abutting on Rosendale-road, 
in front of the said fourteen blocks, with an open 
space at the теаг. . . . Now the Council does by this 
order sanction the block plans numbered 1 and 4 
and block elevations, numbered 3, so far as Sections 
41 and 42 of the said Act are concerned. . . .— 
Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


Southwark, Wost.— An additional boiler. house on 
the east side of the City of London Electric Light- 
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ing Company’s western station, 
the site of Nos. 47 to 55, Sumner-street, Southwark 
(Mr. F. Bailey for the company).—Consent. 
Recommendations marked { are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


— ا —— 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


POMPEII: ITS LIFE AND ART. By Auguste Mau, 
Translated into English by Francis W. Kelsey. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

FIRE-TESTS "WITH  FIRE-RESISTING CURTAINS, 
AND FIRE-TESTS WITH FLOORS, (Nos. 46 and 48 


of the Publications of the British Fire-Protection 
Committee.) 


HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES : 
by Various Authors. (P. 5. King & Son.) 


— . 2 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


I8.—CasT-IRON COLUMNS AND CONNEXIONS. 


AST IRON columns and stanchions are 
(> made with sections of so varied а 
nature that no difficulty occurs in 
choosing a form suitable for any required pur- 
pose. A channel section is much used for 
carrying the ends of main girders entering party 
walls, and is generally embedded in the brick- 
work. Rectangular stanchions or pilasters 
are employed for similar purposes, but are 
generally fixed against the wall surfaces. 
One of the most common forms of stanchion 
is of I-section, and it may be made either 
with solid or hollow web. This section is 
largely used in mills and factories, chiefly 
because of the convenience it offers for the at- 
tachment of brackets for shafting and of other 
mechanical features. When exceptional heavy 
loads have to be carried the addition of a third 
flange will be found convenient. Thc cruciform 
section is considerably used, although it is one of 
the weakesttypes which could be designed, and 
is therefore the most expensive so far as the 
weight of metal is concerned. One advantage 
it possesses, in common with other types having 
open flanges and webs, is that any flaws or 
defects in the metal may readily be detected. 
Judged by the criterion of strength per unit 
weight of metal, the hollow cylindrical column 
is undoubtedly the best and most economical 
of all. It is of course the least desirable form 
for building into the walls, and is more difficult 
to fireproof than the other shapes to which 
reference has been made. The respective 
strengths of three simple forms of column are 
stated below, and the student may find it 
instructive to calculate the resistance of various 
sections by the rules which have previously 
been explained :— 


No. 64, Bankside, on 


Essays 


Hollow cylindrical section ......... 100 
J-section ........ ИИТ 75 
Crucilorm secHon денене» 44 


All columns or stanchions with open webs 
should be strengthened by transverse webs 
called stiffeners. These are usually cast at 
intervals of 3 ft. apart, and when the hollows 
of the column are to be filled with cement or 
fine concrete, holes may advantageously be 
cast in the stiffeners S that continuity of the 

i e preserved. | 
е Ал есіле or stanchion is adjacent to, 
or enclosed by, a wall, care must be taken to 
see that the load comes wholly upon the iron 
member, and that it does not rest partly upon 
the wall itself. If this point be overlooked, 
cracking of the brickwork will most likely 

osult. Therefore it is desirable (1) that an 
endis column should be independent of the 
brit kwork, so far as relates to vertical move- 
ber and (2) that the top course of the wall 
сер be slightly below the cap ог other part 
of the column upon which the load is intended 
ie ee aatia columns and pilasters 

. still used, though not to the same extent as 
E ly A well-known firm of ironfounders, 
Es venia a prefatory to illustrations of 
5% en columns, suggests cast iron as a 
€ ‘al not liable to injury from fire. This 
Шы де ought only to be accepted in a com- 
dl a ense, and whilst fully recognising the 
pa cast iron, we feel it necessary to 
merits ihe invariable application of proper 
a y roof protection to all supports formed of 

r * 
this material. 55 atal in hollow columns 

ber pio ed than one-twelfth of te 
. and in practice it generally varies 

1А ў. © 
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Illustrations to Student's Column. 


between this fraction and one-sixth. Morin 
suggested the following proportions for the 
length and thickness of columns :— | 
Length 7 to то ft., maxim thickness o's in. 
„ 170 ЖҮЗЕ 


)) ” o6 in. 

"n I3 ,, 20 ft 1 » o's in. 

” 20 И 27 ft. ” yi 1˙0 In. 
As pointed out in Chapter III., careſul 


examination of cast-iron columns is always 
desirable. Very little useful information is 
to be derived from external contempla- 
tion, and if the architect wishes to be quite 
sure that the metal is uniformly of the specified 
thickness, he must cause holes to be drilled at 
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ifferent points, so that actual measurements 
xe be doen The practice of casting — 
horizontally is not entirely obsolete, and w » 
it is adopted considerable eccentricity may 
expected from shifting of the core. — 
internal strains, productive of initial curvature, 
are also likely to be developed. By the — — 
modern system of casting columus in a ve 2 
position these defects are less undesirably 
evidenced, and the metal is of better Ks у 
because gases are forced out by the 
metal. 
Whatever may be the profile of a column, 
the base should be spread somewhat for the 
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purpose Of securing lateral stiffness. The | detail in the Jackson Building, New York. Тһе | evidently taken trouble in collecting the his- 
column shown in fig. 184 is one of those sup-|columns measure 16 in. by 12 in. and are|torical facts about the old and the present 
porting the roof of Lime-street Station, Liver-| placed in the side walls of the building, | cathedral, and we do not know that anything 
pool. It has a length of 20 ft, a mean|about 15 ft. apart; the main girders аге [of importance is omitted, though his style is 
diameter of 3 ft., and the thickness of metal іп | 20 in. deep, and rest upon brackets cast with | rather rambling and discursive. But a more 
the shaft is 2 in. In this example the base is|the columns, whilst they are connected by | serious weakness is that the author is evidently 
only thickened at the extreme end, and the|angle knees and bolts. Smaller girders аге | rather afraid of having any opinion of his own 
column is secured by means of an annular |similarly fixed at each side of the columns for | on points of architectural criticism, and conse- 
ring held in its place by foundation bolts.|the purpose of supporting curtain walls. А | quently the book is patched with quotations as 
None of the load is supported by the apparent | so-called fireproof column is shown in fig. 173, | to what this person and that person said; and 
base and capital, which are merely added for | where a cast-iron shell-covering surrounds the | we may add that where he does express an 
architectural effect. Flat base-plates, as fig. | shaft, and the intervening space may be filled opinion of his own it is generally a very 
181, are suitable for light loads, but should not| with incombustible material. The capital is|questionable one. For example, he. says 
be used for heavy loads, or the weight will not | loose, and may be in two halves, so that it сап | ої the modern reredos that upon this 
be distributed equally over the foundation | be fixed after the column has been erected. magnificent specimen of modern art it is waste 
stone. When the load is considerable a|This column is supporting an upper wall, | of time to lavish praise ;" a sentence which at 
ribbed base-plate, such as that shown іп | which rests directly upon a pair of girders | once stamps the value of his :esthetic criticism. 
fig. 182, ought to be employed. Plates of this connected by distance pieces and bolts. A It is an interesting fact in the history of the 
description should be of sufficient area for dis-|similar arrangement is illustrated in fig. 174, | modifications of the design of St. Paul's, that 
tributing the weight as may be necessary for| where an upper wall is built upon a three- | Wren was compelled to use two superimposed 
safety and stability. The bottom plate and the | beam girder ; the main girder at the left hand | orders where he intended to have used one, 
body of the base should be the same thickness | rests on a cast bracket, being secured to the | because he saw a difficulty in getting sound 
as the column to be supported; the ribs must] column by angle brackets and to the upper stone of a sufficient thickness for the pro- 
be of similar thickness in order that the casting | girder by a 6 іп. by jin.strap. Sometimes it | portions of the single order. But when the 
may not be strained in the act of cooling. А | may be inconvenient to use a deep main girder, | comparison is made with St. Peter's, and it is 
hole is left in the centre through which cement | and in such a case the connexion shown in|remarked (truly enough) that the two orders 
тау be run, and smaller holes are provided fig. 175 will be useful Here two I-beams|increase the apparent height so much that 
between the ribs for the purpose of indicating | are fixed, one on each side of the column. This| many people have fancied, in comparing the 
whether the operation of grouting has been | arrangement provides the necessary rigidity, | two, that the facade of St. Paul's was as high 
properly performed. Very often the base of а and as the girders need only be of moderate as that of St. Peter's, an author who under- 
column is merely bolted to the foundation | depth, the ceiling below can be perfectly level. | stood architectural design could in afew words 
plate at the ground level, where it is more ог | When a main girder has to extend through a | have shown the real reason of this, and have 
less subject to corrosive influences. А better | column or stanchion, provision should be made| given the reader, сп passant, a useful little 
plan is to make the joint a little below the | as indicated in figs. 176 and 177. In the first] lesson on the effect of scale in architectural 
surface, as in fig. 184, so that it may be of these diagrams the two separate lengths | detail, which is so little understood in general. 
adequately protected. In all important con- | of the column are connected by independently But this is a minor matter compared with 
tracts the joints should be faced in the lathe, cast jaws of sufficient height to permit | (һе following sentence, speaking of the nave 
but frequently the faces are merely chipped off | бе passage of the girder, In the second | arcade :— 
level, and a sheet of lead or felt is inserted for | illustration the jaws form part of thelower| «This method of making the arches spring from 
the purpose 5f compensating for deficiencies of | Section of the column, These methods of con- | an entablature instead of letting them rest natu- 
workmanship. Sheet lead may cause serious | struction can be applied either to round or to Jally on the capitals, was an idea borrowed from the 
galvanic action, and felt is almost certain ќо | square columns, but the connecting part | Romans, who in turn borrowed it from the Greeks. 
crumble into powder in course of time. We | between the cap of the lower length and the | With the Greeks the entablature was useful, as 
have previously pointed out the fact that | base of the upper length must be of rectangular | they had no round arch.“ &c. 
corrosion is most apt to take place аі | section. A mode of connexion suitable for | This is, of course, absolute nonsense ; and no 
joists, therefore it is obvious that the bolts | internal columns is shown in fig. 178, where | one ought to attempt to write about architec- 
by which a column is secured should be pro-|the floor joist rests on а bracket and|ture who had not better knowledge than to 
tected in some adequate manner. If the base is secured by bolts to a lug cast with | write such a sentence as that. 
should become unstable through corrosion of | ће column. This mode of fixing is] In regard to the exterior dome and lantern 
the bolts a considerable loss of strength will} by no means so desirable as that in which | the author does not understand, any more than 
ensue, as the condition of fixity will cease to | angle knees are used, for the reasons that the | most peeple, why the stone lantern standing 
obtain, and the column will virtually become lug may break off, and that the number of | apparently on the top of the timber dome is 
one with flat ends. An interesting example of bolts is necessarily more limited. The main | architecturally unsatisfactory. He says it is not 
a column with rounded ends is given іп | girders at each side of the column are connected | a sham, because “it is evident as we look at 
fig. 183. This particular form of support was | to similar lugs, and if the girder consists of two | it" (the dome), “ that it is incapable of bearing 
designed for the inner portion of the gallery at | Joists placed side by side, the lug can be cast іп | апу such weight." Precisely ; and that is 
Olympia, Kensington, by the joint engineers, | the form of a hollow rectangle and of suitable | the very reason against it. We have no objec- 
Mr. A. T. Walmisley and Mr. Max am Ende. | Size so that it may act as a separator or distance | tion to the Gothic timber roof carrying a flêche, 
The whole gallery acts as an abutment to the | Piece. Dotted lines in the figure indicate the | because it really carries the fiéche ; and if St. 
roof arch, and the ball-and-socket joint was | Positions of the capital and base respectively of | Paul's lantern had been a timber or metal 
adopted so that bending moment оп the | the lower and upper lengths of the column. | structure carried by the timber dome, we make 
column might be obviated. Columns with It is not absolutely necessary that the portion | no objection to the latter as an outer roof. But 
rounded ends are sometimes used in structures | Of a column above the cap, where connexion of | when once we know that the lantern, appa- 
where considerable variations of length аге | girders is to be made, should be of rectangular | rently built on the dome, is part of a masonry 
expected in consequence of expansion and|section. An examination of fig. 179 will make | structure entirely independent of it and merely 
contraction, Columns or struts with round, | Clear one way in which girders can readily be | thrust through it, a sense of dissatisfaction 
pivotted, and pin ends аге, of course, most attached to a circular extension above the|ensues. The fault is the greater, because the 
generally used in connexion with bridge and | capital of a column. design mimics the genuine structure of the 
roof work. earlier great dome of St. Peter's, where the 
In large buildings the columns usually extend stone lantern is really carried by the dome, and 
from the basement to the roof, and arrange- the structure is homogeneous and monumental. 
ments must be made at each floor for the con- Although the author draws attention to the 
hexion of girders. The columns may, there- practical reason for the abandonment of the 
lore, be supplied in lengths governed by the single order and the substitution of the double 
distance from floor to floor, and the different order in the lower portion of the design, he 
sections can conveniently be joined together passes over with hardly a remark the extra- 
hear the points at which the girders are con- ordinary discrepancy between the “ warrant ” 
nected. Sometimes a simple spigot and faucet design for the dome and spire, and the dome as 
joint is used, similar to that adopted for water actually carried out. We do not know that 
pipes, but it is far better that bolts should also there is any evidence to be had as to how it 
applied, as shown in fig. 180. For the best came about that Wren was allowed to depart 
Cass of work the surface should invariably be so entirely from the design which had received 
turned and bored so that a true joint of metal official sanction, but the point is so important 
to metal may be ensured. If the spigot and that more stress should have been laid on it. 
faucet be omitted, the bolt-holes ought to be It is really the most inexplicable thing in the 
drilled and the bolts themselves should be history of the existing building. Our belief is 
turned to fit the holes ; cast holes with loosely- that Wren never seriously intended to carry out 
fitting bolts would be entirely inadmissible as this design, which is not only bad artistically, 
Prejudicial to the stability of the joint. but would have been, to say the least, a very 
arious artifices are adopted for hiding risky one in a structural sense ; but that he 
the actual joints in a column. As we have drew it because there was а great regret for 
en in figs. 183 and 184, false bases the loss of the lofty spire of the medieval 
and capitals may be attached, and a similar cathedral, and he wished to appease the 
mode of treatment can be followed in official or the popular taste (or both), by indi- 
buildings where the connexion is between the cating that, if they accepted his preference for 
ceiling of one story and the floor of another. classic architecture, they might nevertheless 
At other times no artifice is necessary. For have their spire. All that is comprehensible 
instance, in fig. 171 the capital is usefu) as well enough ; but the difficulty isto understand how 
45 ornamental, for it serves to support two and by what influence Wren came to be 
girders, of which the ends are shown in the allowed to make such a complete change from 
illustration, and it also provides a joint for the the design which had been officially sanc- 
extended portion of the column. Fig. 172 tioned ; because there is plenty of evidence 
shows the elevation and plan of a column that in regard to other points he had by no 
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The Cathedral Church of St. Paul. By the 
Rev. ARTHUR DiMock. London: Geo. Bell 
& Sons. 1900. 


E presume that as this series of small 
\\ books on the English cathedrals is 
| intended for popular reading, it is 
on that account that the publishers have 
put them nearly all into the hands of those 
who, in respect of architecture, must ре 
called amateur writers, the clergy figuring 
largely among the authors. This system 
may have produced more readable books 
than would have been written by archi- 
tects, or by men who are professedly and 
specially students of architecture, who are apt 
to lay stress on technical questions of design 
and structure which the general reader cares 
little about. But in the case of St. Paul's, 
which in a historical sense is so much nearer 
to us than the medieval cathedrals. and in 
connexion with which there are a good many 
interesting points in regard to architectural 
design to be considered, we cannot but think 
that it would have been better to have employed 
an architect. 

A small book on St. Paul's ought to be a very 
good one, and ought to treat the subject with 
architectural knowledge and insight. We 
cannot consider that this volume comes up to 
the required standard. Mr. Dimock has 
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means his own way in everything. He was 
compelled, for instance, to put a balustrade 
above the cornice, in spite of his own almost 

t This part 
of the history, therefore, is a puzzle, which, 


contemptuous condemnation of it. 


perhaps, cannot now be solved. 


As a brief history of St. Paul’s the book con- 
tains, probably, all that the general reader 
wishes to know, but frum an architect's point 
of view itis not satisfactory, and we cannot but 
feel that the author, whatever his good inten- 


tions, has not been equal to his task. 


Fountains Abbey. By W. H. ST. JohN Hope. 
Reprinted from the “Yorkshire Archzo- 


logical Journal." 


Тнів reprint of 130 pages, with numerous 


illustrations and a ground plan, was well 
worth issuing. 
that, with the * Memorials of the Abbey of St. 
Mary of Fountains" (2 vols.), by the late Mr. 
Walbran, the illustrated papers of Mr. Gordon 
M. Hills, and the monograph accompanied by 
monumental plans and drawings of Mr. 


Arthur Reeve published in 1892, there was 


nothing more to be said about the ever- 
attractive and extensive ruins of Fountains. 
But Mr. Hope, with his great experience of 


monastic plans and his exceptionally lucid 


methods, has given us a most readable, clear, 
and able treatise, the value of which is con- 
siderably enhanced by the drawings of Messrs. 
Hills & Reeve kindly put at his disposal. 
Another valuable part of the monograph is the 


particularly fine plan that accompanies it, by 


Mr. Harold Brakspear. This historical ground 
plan is the best that we have as yet seen of any 
conventual buildings. It is in ten different 
colours and embraces the whole of the sub- 
sidiary structures, and yet it is of sufficient size 
and so clearly lettered that there is not the 
least confusion, and the probable date and use 
of any given part of the building can be at 
once ascertained. The ten periods here denoted 


ace :—(1) Norman work anterior to the Fire of 


1147 ; (2) works immediately after Fire ; (3) later 
Norman work; (4) late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century ; (5) femp. Abbot John of 
Kent, 1220-47 ; (6) late thirteenth century ; (7) 


works of fourteenth century; (8) fifteenth 


century, chiefly іст). Abbot John Darnton, 
1479-94 ; (9) temp. Abbot Marmaduke Huby, 
1494-1526; and (10) doubtful and post Sup- 
pression. 

For the lettering on the plan, which assigns 
the uses to the various parts of Fountains 
Abbey, Mr. Hope is responsible. His con- 
clusions differ somewhat írom previous in- 
vestigators, but his arguments, based on a 
wide-spread knowledge of English Cistercian 
houses, and fortified by the interesting account 
of the visit of the Queen of Sicily to the Abbey 
of Clairvaux in 1517, appear irresistible. Mr. 
Hope has also done well in consulting the 
arrangements of the yet extant house of 
Maulbronn, in Wirtemberg, which was 
described by Mr. Charles Fowler in “ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects,“ 1882-3. Attention is drawn to the 
plain, pointed barrel vaults of the original nave 
aisles. These vaults were without ribs and set 
transversely across the aisles; they have ail 
now fallen, but the cross-arches remain 
throughout. We venture, however, to doubt 
whether Mr. Hope is correct in saying that 
"this method oí vaulting is an importation 
from Burgundy,” we believe it to be of English 
origin, but space does not here permit the dis- 
cussion of the question. The large room on 
the south side of the cloister, to the east of the 
frater, has hitherto been invariably described 
by all writers and guides as the kitchen, as 
it is theonly building round the cloister where 
the large fireplaces that were supposed to be a 
necessity of the monastic kitchen could be 
found. Mr. Hope, however, absolutely es- 
tablishes that as the ca/efactorium, or warming- 
house, where the monks could, in the winter 
months, step out of the cloister to warm them- 
selves, The actual kitchen is on the other side 
of the frater ; the fireplaces, by a curious plan, 
were originally in the centre of the apartment. 
'This makes the sequence of the buildings coin- 
cide with the order of the Cistercian Sunday 
procession, or weekly visitation tour, which 
ran :—capitulum, auditorium, dorimitorium, cl 
dornutorii necessaria,calefactorium,refectorium, 
coquinam, cellarium. Thecellarium, or range ot 
buildings in charge of the cellarer, was on the 
west side of the cloister, and atthe great Abbey 
of Fountains is no less than 300 ft. long by 41 ft. 
wide; it is divided into two alleys, and is 


It might have been thought 
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pillars) and has a floor above. 


beery monks. 
floor was chiefly the lay dorter or dormitory. 


time to spare to look into details. 


our digestion. 
bay of the Presbytery 


visitors, for the position seemed scarcely likely, 


to supersede the central one of the great church. 


illegible." 


Vespers in the Cistercian breviary. 
We should like to see this treatisc put in a 


linen backing to the admirable plan, and then 


guide-book. 


History of Luton Church. 
CoBBE. George Bell & Sons, 1899. 
Norton-sub-Hamdon. By CHARLES 


TRASK. 
Taunton : Barnicott & Pearse. 1898. 


be considered as local. The former is a work 
of more than 650 pages, and we cannot be 
beside the mark if we declare it to be an 
exhaustive summary of a parish church. 

The authorities consulted date back to Offa's 
charter to St. Albans, when certain lands at 
Luton were conveyed to the Abbey, at the close 
of the eighth century. From this remote 
period we are gradually transported to the date 
of the book's publication. A biography of the 
incumbents is given, and information concern- 
ing trusts, hospitals, and finally the parish 
church itself, which was built at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, largely 
rebuilt in the fourteenth, and restored by the 
late Mr. Street some thirty years ago. It is 
well known as an important example of a 
parish church, and is capable of seating some 
2,000 people. 

The history of such a church through the 
troubled times of the Reformation and the 
Commonwealth may be considered typical 
of many, and in this way the book possesses a 
general, apart from its individual interest. 

Norton-sub-Hamdon will be the more readily 
located when we say that it is the parish 
wherein stands the famous Ham Hill. One is 
not surprised to find matters of interest con- 
nected with a spot which has withstood the 
process of denudation which has visited its 
surroundings, and both geologically and 
archivologically, Mr. Trask has much informa- 
tion at his disposal. Ham Hill must have com- 
manded a once important tract of country, and 
it is not surprising that it abounds with hut 
circles. Anyone familiar with the country 
cannot help thinking that at one time it must 
have been the only dry spot to be found amid 
that wilderness of dykes. Athelney is not far 
distant, where King Alíred burned the cakes, 
and Sedgmoor lies away to the north-east, with 
the whole key to that bloody fight depicted in 
its water-logged surroundings. 

The quarries seem to have been worked from 
very early times, two thousand years since, the 
author tells us. Ham Hill stone will be familiar 
to most of our readers. The principal quarries 
are about 9o ft. deep, from the surface of the 
soil to the base-bed of the stone, called by the 
quarrymen ‘the clout. The workable free 
stone at this point is 58 ft. thick and almost 
entirely composed of comminated shells, united 
by an irony cement, and is a remarkable 


vaulted from end to end, with a central row of 
The term 
cellarer confuses the ordinary mind, and brings 
before the imagination rows of barrels and 
The fact is that the cellarer 
was in charge of the conversi or lay brothers ; 
their frater and other offices formed the ground 
floor of this great building, whilst the upper 


In addition to settling the doubtful points of 
the complex buildings of Fountains, Mr. Hope's 
treatise is of much value to the visitor who has 
There is 
scarcely the remains of a bracket or a pin-hole 
in the wall, but its use is either definitely fixed 
by some authoritative quotation or comparison, 
or else a shrewd conjecture is offered for 
In the middle of the first 
is a platform of 
several steps ; this has always been pointed 
out to us as the place of the high altar. The 
difficulty this has caused to many careful 


is now cleared up. Mr. Hope points out that 
J. the platform is made up of old paving, and is 
almost certainly the creation of Mr. Aislebie 
when he cleared out the church towards the 
end of last century. Mr. Hope must also be 
congratulated on having succeeded in decipher- 
ing most of the topmost inscriptions on the 
magnificent north tower, built by Abbot Huby 


Mr. Walbran, half a century ago, wrote of 
them as being “so weather-beaten as to be 
They prove to be sentences that 
occur in the daily offices of Lauds, Prime, and 
stiff cover, provided with a good index and a 


every intelligent visitor to Fountains would 
like to use it as a charming and instructive 


By the Rev. HENRY 


THE intrinsic interest of both these books must 
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deposit, for though attaining so considerable a 
thickness, it does not appear to be represented 
in any other locality, and yields a very excel- 
lent stone of alight brown colour, due to the 
presence of carbonate of iron, an analysis 
proving it to contain 14 per cent. of metallic 
iron. The grey beds which occur at the bottom 
of the quarries, and average about 10 ft. in 
depth, yield the best weathering stone." lt 
has long been a matter of regret to the archi- 
tect, that this grey bed is practically unobtain. 
able out of the district. 


The Homeric Palace. By NORMAN MORRISON 
IsHAM, Architect. The Preston and 
Rounds Company, Providence, U.S.A. 

THE proportions of text and margin in a 

printed page are not merely a matter of 

zesthetics. When the text occupies but one 
half of the page’s area, as in the present book, 
reference is rendered difficult by the informa- 
tion being unduly scattered. It is even more 
serious, when for the preservation of a fancy, 
the illustrations are so huddled and reduced as 
to imperil their clearness. Only after some 
difficulty are we able to do justice to Mr. 

Isham, who, as an architect, should have been 

the better able to appreciate the value of a 

good and legible plan. Affectations of the 

brochure style are unsuited to authors who 
regard their business seriously, and Mr. Isham 
has taken pains in dealing with one of the 

“Homeric questions.” It is only within quite 

recent years that the poet's mise-en-scène has 

been accepted as realistic. The investigations 
of Schliemann and Dorpfeld have now 
rendered it certain that the palaces of 

Agamemnon and Alcinous hada real existence, 

and were not castles in the air. | 
The present essay discusses the possible re- 

storation of such a palace, both from existing 
remains and from the descriptions given in the 
poems. The hall (megaron) wherein Odysseus 
took his vengeance upon the Suitors, fronted 
by its porch (atthousa) and propyl:eum ; ће 
situation, too, of the armoury, whence the 
victims hoped they might secure means of 
defence, may be fairly located. But the postern 

communicating with the city, so enticing in 15 

possibilties of escape, remains undiscovered. 

Homer’s descriptions are so definite that the 

dramatic effect of such a situation is much 

added to by the ability to follow these descrip- 
tions with probable accuracy. Matters of 
doubt the author wisely leaves as such, and 
the reader is not wearied by remote proba- 
bilities. Matters of doubt there are always 
likely to be where an effort is made to gauge 
the flights of romance. Homer—homeros, the 
fitter—lived, as it is generally agreed, in an 
age considerably subsequent to that from which 
he drew the folk lore which provided bim 
with material. Whether or not he actually 
beheld these Achzan palaces must remain an 
uncertainty. The social customs of his time 
are staged against a background of an alien 
civilisation, and if the poems be read for their 
arch:vological precision, the inquirer may be 
most justifiably misled. _ 
The author is induced to draw a comparison 
between these Mycen:ean strongholds and the 
medizeval castle. We will not now accompany 
him in this direction. Yet it is a noticeable 
fact that the art of the period shows pro 
nouncedly western proclivities, in combination 
with Assyrian types. There is a direct appeal 
to natural forms in many of the ornaments 
from the tombs of Mycen:e that distinguishes 
them from the highly conventionalised pattems 
of the East. On the other hand, such a piece 
of work as Homer describes in the shield of 

Achilles would appear to be frankly a | 

design. We may be quite sure at least thal 

about one of the poet’s creations there 15 

nothing remote. The eternally charming 

Nausicaa could never have been other than a 

western princess. 


— —— 
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The Renaissance in Паһап Art. En ib By 


for Students and Travellers, J. 
SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. Simpkin, 
& Co. | А 
THERE can Бе no further opportunity fot 2 
a joke as once appeared in Posch, hatc 
upon the assumption that Botticelli EH 
name of acheese. The numerous Dam ue 
which have from time to time and 1 
the Italian painters should have rene ег 1 5 
names at any rate familiar. T here 15, Ше 
a likelihood that unless read in 121 
the pictures which they describe, 15 Me 
will recollect little beyond the na 
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their old quarters at the back of the Town Hall 
having been sold. The site selected is in Great 
George-street, opposite the new Pupil Teachers’ 
College. The hall will be a building of three stories in 
front and four at the rear, constructed of brick— 
brown glazed to the cills of the ground floor 
windows, red pressed to the first floor line, and 
buff pressed above—with red stone dressings. From 
a hipped roof, covered with green Westmore- 
land slates, will rise ап octagonal ventilating 
turret. The principal entrance in Great George- 
street will give access to an entrance hall, and 
this to two offices and a committee - room, 
which, with the steward's room, will be situated 
in front. Behind will be a lodge-room, 44 ft. 
by 22 ft. On the first floor will be situated 
a dining-room, 44 ft. by 22 ít, and another, 
61 ft. by 30 ft., with service-room and lounge. On 
the second floor will be the principal lodge-room, 
61 ft. by 30 ft., and this, overlooking Great George- 
street, will have a circular ceiling with moulded 
ribs. Attached will be two committee-rooms, ап 
ante-room, and gentlemen's and ladies' cloak-rooms. 
The kitchens will be located at the top of the house, 
and there, also, will be the caretaker's apartments. 
Lifts will likewise be provided. Mr. J. Mitchell 
Bottomley, architect, Leeds, has prepared the plans, 
and the principal contracts have been let as follows: 
Brick and stone work, Mr. J. T. Wright; joiners' 
work, Messrs. Craven & Umpleby; plumbing, 
Messrs. Braithwaite & Co. ; plastering, Mr. J. Dob- 
son ; slating, Mr. James Season ; and painting, Mr. 
A. Bateman. 

PAROCHIAL OFFICES, WARMLEY, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE.—New offices for the Warmley Board of 
Guardians have been erected facing the village 
green. Mr. Henry W. Bennett was the architect, 
and Messrs. Adams & Jefferies, of Oldland, were 
the builders. 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, STEETON, YORKSHIRE 
—The new Mechanics’ Institute at Steeton was 
opened on the Sth inst. The building comprises a 
reading-room, a library, and a Parish Council roorn. 
Above these is a billiard-room with two tables. In 
the basement are five slipper baths and a heating 
chamber. Messrs. John Judson & Moore, of 
Keighley, were the architects. 

ADDITIONS TO KINCORTH HOUSE, FORRES.—Ex- 
tensive alterations and additions are about to be 
made at Kincorth House, including an installation 
of electric lighting plant. The following local con- 
tractors will carry out the work: Mason, Mr. Wm. 
Ross; carpenter, Mr. James Robertson ; plumbers, 
Messrs. Boyne & Martin; painter, Mr. James 
Robertson. The whole works are being carried ort 
from the plans and under the direction of Mr. P. 
Fulton, architect. 

RESIDENCE, CHAPELTON, N.B.—A large residence 
is to be erected on the Sanquhar lands of Chapelton 
on the south side of the Rafford turnpike, about 
midway between the Leanchoil Hospital and Fir 
lands, Тһе contractors are :--Мазоп, Mr. John 
Mackenzie, Forres; carpenters, Messrs. A. & R. 
Dunbar, Elgin; plumbers, Messrs. Boyne & Martin, 
Forres ; slaters, Messrs. James Gray & Son, Inver- 
ness ; plasterers, Messrs, Angus & Ross, Forres ; 
painter, Mr. James Roberton, Forres; and iron- 
work, Messrs. Mackenzie & Cruickshank, Forres. 
Mr. P. Fulton, of Forres, is the architect. 


OSWESTRY.—The Town Council has decided to 
construct a swimming-bath and accessories at the 
Gymnasium, the building to be used for gymnastic 
purposes during the winter months. The Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. G. William Lacey, has submitted 
sketch plans and estimates which have been 
approved. The estimated cost of the proposed 
works is 1,500/. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS, BRIGHOUSE, YORKS.— 
In order to double the main line from Manchester 
to Normanton the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company are removing a portion of a hill 
which separates Brighouse from Huddersfield. The 
amount of soil, &c., to be removed is 800,000 cubic 

ards, and the materialis being deposited on low- 
lying land on the Kirklees side of the river Calder, 
ata distance of about half a mile. The work is 
under the supervision of Mr. A, Hulme, chief 
engineer for Messrs. Holme & King, of Liverpool, 
who have the contract in hand. 

STREET LIGHTING.—Several towns have recently 
made large extensions in the use of the Weisbach 
incandescent system for street lighting, among 
others Bradford and Huddersfield, both of which 
have municipal electricity and gas supplies. Brad- 
ford introduced the Welsbach system with success 
some time ago, and has now decided to fix several 
thousand more burners. In Tunbridge Wells, where 
the Corporation also owns electric light, the Town 
Council has decided to fit 350 incandescent burners 
in street lamps. The gas undertaking in this case is 
the property of acompany. The sea front at Hove, 
which gives excellent opportunities for good light- 
ing, is at present being titted with new lanterns and 
burners tor the Welsbach system. Other towns 
which have recently adopted this method of street 
lighting include Dukinfield, Maidenhead, and Hemel 


Hempsted. 


painters and the “ schools " to which they 
belong. . 

The present book is the second part of a 
series of three upon Italian painting, and deals 
with the schools of Venice, Padua, Ferrara, 
Parma, and Verona. Mr. Brinton has no 
doubt received impressions from the pictures 
upon which he writes, which will find their 
response among certain of his readers. These 
impressions, that they may be the more 
convincing, he curiously presents between 
inverted commas, to denote that they are 
culled from his note-book, and originally 
written under the immediate influence of the 
work he is describing. The text has thus the 
appearance of a compilation from various 
authorities, until you recognise that the author, 
in the spirit of Mr. W. S. Gilbert's burlesque 
humour, is, under the role of a wi iter, quoting 
himself in the guise of an impressionist. This 
is an unnecessary complication of a style that 
is not too direct to begin with. 


"In the cap of the Italian nobleman, whom 
Moretto (National Gallery) has painted, is a motto 
(a pun, perhaps, too, on the name—Julia—of his 
love) in Greek, which signifies strictly, I desire too 
much !'" 


Here is a sentence which Mr. Brinton, the 
writer, would, we feel sure, at once repudiate. 
But it is not an easy matter to write intelli- 
gently about pictures. A picture tells its own 
story, and it is ten to one that the point and 
beauty of the story are lost in repetition. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. CHARLES EVANS-VAUGHAN.—We learn with 
regret that Mr, Charles Evans-Vaughan, of No. 11, 
Adam-street, Adelphi, died, of typhoid-fever, on 
Sunday last, aged forty-three years Мг. Evans- 
Vaughan was elected a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in 1887. On January 14, 
last year, we published an illustration of the eleva- 
tion (showing the intended tower) fur his additions 
to the Town Hall buildings, in Rosebery-avenue, 
Clerkenwell, as enlarged and completed after his 
original plans and designs, 1894-5, the builders of 
the earlier portion being Messrs. C, Dearing & Son, 
whose contract amounted to 14,491}. The additions 
comprise a stone-yard, store-rooms, and offices, for 
which Mr. B. E. Nightingale's tender of §,493/. was 
accepted. Lord Rosebery opened the Town Hall 
on June 14, 1805. Mr. Evans-Vaughan also рге- 
pared a scheme for the internal completion and 
decoration of the fabric, in respect of which Messrs. 
Campbell, Smith, & Co.'s tender of 1,717/. was 
accepted about three months ago. He was the 
architect of the new Welsh Church of St. David, 
Paddington, erected at а cost of nearly 4,000/, 
and opened in July, 1897, which is, we 
believe, the first church that has been built 
expressly for a Welsh congregation in London. 
Amongst Mr. Evans-Vaughan's other architectural 
works we may here mention that he has lately 
prepared the plans for the main sewerage of a large 
building estate upon Stoneham Farm, at Dartford, 
and recently erected for the Holborn Union Board 
of Guardians a new steam laundry at Mitcham, so 
planned that the boilers and engine-room stand in 
the centre of the block, thus diffusing heat and 
power to the various departments (including the 
children's laundry) which are grouped upon one 
floor around them. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


EXTENSION OF ST. TERESA’S MONASTERY, 
CLARENDON-STREET, DUBLIN.—An addition is being 
made to the Monastery of the Discalced Carmelites 
adjoining their church in Clarendon-street, Dublin. 
The additional premises are built in the Romanesque 
style, of red stock brick, with stone dressing. The 
building reaches the height of four stories, and rises 
60 ft. above the ground. There is a frontage in 
Clarendon-street extending over 110 ft., while the 
structure reaches backward at right anglesto Claren- 
don-street on the Wicklow-street side to the length 
of 108 fl. The building bas been designed by Mr. W. Н. 
Byrne, architect, Dublin, while the contractors are 
Messrs. Connolly. The extension of the monastery 
is L-shaped, and there is a quadrangular yard at the 
rear, the square of the boundary being completed 
by the sides of the church. On the ground floor the 
accommodation of the new building includes a lend- 
ing library, caretakers rooms, waiting rooms, store 
rooms, cloisters, and dynamo-room in connexion 
with the electrical installation which will light the 
premises. The original building, including the 
church, is at present lighted by electricity. On the 
first Hoor are situate the men's confraternity room, 
the oratory occupying the corner of the building, 
the sisters' confraternity room, the sisters' dressing- 
room, lavatories, practice-room for the choir, the 
latter affording access to the organ gallery in the 
church. On the second floor are the library of the 
community, the kitchens, the scullery, and the refec- 
tory. The top floor contains the infirmary, bath- 
rooms, and a series of cells communicating with the 
cloisters over the church. One of the wings will be 
covered by a flat roof reached by a staircase and 
floored with asphalt, while it will be protected by a 
high and ornamental parapet. The central portion 
of the structure will be capped by a mansard roof. 
There will be two entrances, onein the centre of the 
structure taking the form of a gateway and arch, 
leading into the yard; the other a smaller door, 
which will be the general way of ingress and egress. 
Two staircases will run the whole height up the 
building, while a lift will also communicate with 
every floor. Corridors will run along each story. 


PuBLIC HALL, PITLOCHRY, PERTH.—The new 
Public Hall at Pitlochry was opened on the 26th ult. 
The hall has been built on a site near the Established 
Church. In the front portion of the building there 
is a vestibule, with cloakrooms and crush lobby on 
the ground floor, and a small hall and other accom- 
modation above. The main hall, which is seated 
for Soo persons, measures 60 ft. by 33 ft. 6 in., the 
height being 24 ft. The gallery has seating accom- 
modation for about ninety persons. At the south 
end there is a stage 25 ft. long and 14 ft. broad, with 
dressing-rooms, retiring-rooms, &c. Тһе building 
is heated by hot water. The contractors for the 
work were :—Masonry, Messrs. Stewart, Jamieson, 
& Forbes; joinery, Mr. W. Sims, Moulin ; slating, 
Mr. A. R. Butchart; plasterer, Mr. J. Veitch; 
plumber work and heating, Mr. Adam Menzies; 
painters, Messrs. A. & W. Miller; the Climax Ven- 
tilating and Heating Company, Glasgow, supplied 
the ventilators. The cost was about 3,0001 Mr. 
Alexander Ness, Dundee, was the architect, his 
designs having been selected in a competition. 

NEW MASONIC HALL FOR LEEDS.—The Free- 
masons of Leeds are about to erect a new hall, 


The Parsons Handbook. By REV. PERCY 
e M.A. London : Grant Richards. 
1899. 

CONFUSION exists in the minds of many of the 

clergy between public and family worship. 

The one invites ceremonial and the other does 

not. Architecture and decoration are insepar- 

able from ceremony, and yet where ceremony 
is employed, the parson has often but an imper- 
fect eye for effects. “Тһе clergy have worked 
upon purely commercial lines,” says Mr. 
Dearmer, “they are mostly even now con- 
tent with decoration that is the ridicule 
of competent artists, or is ignored by them 
as not being even amusing ; and the Church 
has almost entirely failed to call to her 
service the great artists and craftsmen of 
which the last generation produced so large 

a number.” No one can have visited the 

“Art Section" of a Church Congress with- 

out feeling how just this charge of commer- 

Cialism against the Church is. Yet we do not 

see what reason we have to expect any better 

results from the clergy than from folk generally. 

A pass exainination in the classics will not com- 

pel a sympathetic interest in the arts. This may 

be said, however : their daily work does not 
place them upon lines of direct opposition to 
whatsoever things are lovely aud of good 
report. Theirs is a suitable ground for tillage, 
and Mr. Dearmer has so thoroughly turned it 

ч that results might reasonably be hoped 

ог. 

The author insists that all matters connected 
with the church fabric, as also its furniture, 
frontals, dossals, &c.—so often left to the selec- 
tion of the ladies of the congregation—are for 
the architect to deal with and decide upon. 
This is as it should be; but, on the other 
hand, the architect’s knowledge of church re- 
quirements must be adequate. He will at least 
find many practical suggestions in these pages. 
Upon pulpit construction, for instance, the 
Parson should be an authority. There are 
Words, also, to those about to build churches, 
that are broad and sensible :— 


" Gothic architecture is most beautiful when it is 
true, as the modern imitations of it hardly ever аге; 
but it was only in use during the four centuries of 
the Christian era, and is therefore not more eccle- 
siastical than other forms of architecture. In 
Gothic, as in all other times, the church builders 
used the current style that was in use for secular 
buildings as well. The parson should not try to tie 
down the architect to any popular ideas as to what 
13 ecclesiastical— which is, indeed, just the reverse 
of the whole Gothic spirit.” 


A perversion of symbolism has indeed 
gotten such a hold upon certain clergy, that 
Gothic architecture, or even some particular 
Period of the style, has become to them the 
one and only form identified with Christianity. 
May we add that there are architects whose 
sympathies are quite as circumscribed, and 
Parson and architect alike might read Mr. 
Dearmer’s little book with good results, 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 
TYNDALL’S PARK, BRISTOL.—Two stained glass 
memorial windows, which have been inserted in 
the west end of the south aisle of this church, were 
unveiled on the rsth ult. The windows were the 
work of Messrs. Joseph Bell, of Bristol. 


WINDOWS, DRAX CHURCH.—Two stained glass 
memorial windows have just been placed in the 
chancel of Drax Church. The one on the north side 
contains a figure of St. Paul; that on the south side 
a figure of St. Peter. Both windows are the work 
of Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds. 


MEMORIAL WiNDOW, ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, 
EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. — A stained glass 
memorial window has been placed in the west end 
of St. George's Church, Edgbaston. The window 
has been carried out by Mr. Dunstan J. Powell 
(Messrs. Joho Hardman & Company), and consists 
of three lancet lights, in the centre one of which is 
the figure of St. George. In the dexter light is a 
figure of St. Martín, and the sinister light contains a 
figure of St. Barthulomew. 


WINDOW, ST. MATTHEW'S, EYE GREEN, PETER- 
BOROUGH.—A new stained glass window of two 
largelights has been placed in this church. The 
subject is The Resurrection. The work has been 
executed by Mr. Н. A. Hymers, of Chelsea. 

Sr. Paul's CHURCH, HENDEN, SUNDERLAND.— 
The new west window of this church has been 
filled with stained glass of various subjects from the 
life of St. Paul. The work has been executed by 
Mr. H. A. Hymers, Chelsea. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Ея Henry Adams, Consulting Engineer, of 
60, Queen Victoria-street, has taken into partner- 
ship Mr. Hal Williams, formerly principal assistant 
in the office of Sir F. Bramwell. The firm will 
practice under the title of Adams m 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE SKETCHING AND 
cione CLUB This is a club formed in connexion 
with the Glasgow Technical College for the excel- 

ent purpose of combining cycling runs with the 
study and sketching of ancient buildings. They 
have made this spring a visit of five days to Oxford, 
and have various places of interest in Scotland 
down on their programme for visits. Last year the 
club carried out a holiday sketching tour in Nor- 
mandy; this year they propose to take it to 
Belgium in the course of July. Р - 
AFFOLD-POLE ATTACHMENT. — Mr. 

R s, os Leytonstone, has submitted to us 
a simple contrivance for securing ledgers to scaffold- 
which is illustrated in the 5 


Pa. Itis an arrangement of chains with soli 
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quadrants at each end which clip the scaffold-pole, 
and which have projecting lugs pierced for a screw- 
bar by which the whole can be drawn tight. In a 
slightly different form it can also be used for lashing 
two scaffold-poles together. The chains and lugs 
in each case are double, placed a few inches apart, 
so as to get a firm grip. The contrivance is simple, 
effectual, and easy of application, and ought to be 
very useful, It is made in two sizes which will 
take any pole between a 6-in. and 4-in. standard, 
and a 4-in. ledger. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME, WEST BROMWICH. 
—A Local Government Board inquiry was held on 
the znd inst. in the Town Hall, West Bromwich, 
into an application by the Town Council for sanc- 
tion to borrow 30, oo0l. for purposes of electricity. 
The inquiry was conducted by Mr. G. W. Willcocks. 
Mr. Quinn, the Electrical Engineer, explained the 
scheme. А site for the works has been purchased 
at Black-lane, fronting the London and Holyhead 
road, and adjoining the Birmingham Canal. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, LEICESTER.—A Local 
Government Board inquiry was held in the 
Municipal Buildings, Leicester, on the 3rd inst. 
into three applications by the Town Council for 
permission to borrow sums of money for (1) the 
construction of a railway bridge at Fosse- road; 
(2) for additions to the refuse destructor at West 
Humberstone ; and (1) for extensions atthe Borough 
Lunatic Asylum. The inquiry was conducted by 
Мг. H. H. Law. It was explained that the Council 


proposed contributing 2,0001. towards the con- 
struction, by the Midland Railway Company, of a 
railway bridge across Fosse-road in place of the 
present level crossing. The second application was 
for 13,1561. for the addition of six cells to the 
existing destructor at West Humberstone. Evidence 
as to this was given by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey. The third application was for 
19,9831. for various additions at the Borough Lunatic 
Asylum. The architect is Mr. H. Hind, but the 
work will not be commenced for some time. 


OLD CLOCK, ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, LEICESTER. 
—The curious antique clock which for about 200 
years did service on the front of the church, but 
which was taken down about twenty-five years 
since when the church was restored, has now been 
refixed and the two little automaton figures strike 
the quarters. The old figures and case have been 
carefully restored, but entirely new clock works and 
mechanical actions had to be supplied. Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, of Derby, have carried out the 
work. 


CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE.—A general meeting of 
the League was held on Wednesday last week at the 
Church House, Westminster, when the Bishop of 
Rochester was in tbe chair, The minutes of the 
inaugural meeting held at Leighton House in 
February having been read, the treasurer and secre- 
tary presented their reports as to the progress and 
finance of the League since its commencement. 
The results of the first few months' work have been 
very encouraging, a good number of applications 
for advice as to church decoration having already 
been dealt with by the committee. Any persons 
wishing to have further particulars as to the aims 
of the League are invited to write to the secretary 
of the League (at the Church House, Westminster), 
who will gladly let applicants have any information 
they may require. 


PROFESSOR LEWES ON INCANDESCENT MANTLES. 
—On the 7th inst. Professor Vivian B. Lewes 
delivered the first of a course of three Cantor 
Lectures upon “Тһе Incandescent Gas Mantle 
before the Society of Arts. The lecturer briefly 
traced the history of incandescent gas lighting from 
the time when attempts were made to use rods or 
filaments of lime, magnesia, and other metallic 
oxides, and mantles of metallic platinum, to the 
time of the introduction of mantles made by immers- 
ing а mantle of cotton іп a solution of salts of 
thorium and cerium. Не pointed out that mantles 
of the composition described in the earliest Wels- 
bach patent specifications are now found to possess 
a much lower-light emissive power than was ascribed 
to them when first manufactured. This is due 
to the fact that the rare earths employed at that 
time contained impurities, such as smail quantities 
of ceria, which materially increased the light-emis- 
sivity ой the mantles. Thus a mantle of pure 
thoria yields practically no light, but the presence of 
minute quantities of ceria causes the mantle to 
become appreciably incandescent; and if about 
I per cent. of ceria be present, the maximum light- 
emissivity is obtained. When the quantity of ceria 
is increased beyond 1:5 or 2 per cent, the illu- 
minating value of the mantle is diminished. The 
new “Voelker” and Daylight“ mantles were 
exhibited and described. 


APPOINTMENT.—Mr, E. Sandeman, Water Engi- 
neer to the Plymouth Corporation, has secured the 
appointment of Engineer to the Derwent Valley 
Water Board. The salary commences at 1,200/. and 
rises to 1,500/. Mr. Sandeman, who is a native of 
Lancashire, was an assistant engineer at Blackburn 
for over eleven years, and went to Plymouth as 
water engineer in 1891, 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


WAGES DISPUTE IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 
THE MALVERNS.—About 180 men are affected by 
the dispute between the members of the Malvern 
branch of the Federated Builders’ Labourers 
Society and the master builders of Malvern. The 
men, who demanded an advance in the rate of 
wages from 5d. to 6d an hour last January, 
received an answer from the majority of builders 
in April declining to entertain the advance, or to 
make the men an offer. On the 30th ult., the men 
were paid off, as they declined to work at the old 
rate of wages, and on Labour Day they remained 
out on ctrike pay. 

STRIKE OF DUDLEY CARPENTERS. — The strike 
in the carpentry trade at Dudley has been amicably 
settled. The men had given notice for an advance 
from 8d. to 84d. per hour, which the employers 
refused, and hence the strike. The employers have 
now agreed to concede the advance in July, and on 
this condition the men have resumed work. 


STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS' LABOURERS AT LIN- 
COLN.—A dispute has occurred at Lincoln between 
the bricklayers'labourers and the Master Builders’ 
Association, as a result of which 150 men ceased 
work. The majority of the men are members of 
the National Amalgamated Union of Labour, and it 
appears that about six weeks ago an application was 
sent to the Master Builders' Association at Lincoln 
for an advance of 1d. per hour on the present rate 
of sd. per hour. The men were also desirous 


that the masters should sign a code of rules 
though it is admitted that the rules desired have 
hitherto met with almost general observance. 
The following official statement has been prepared 
on behalf of the employers :—The present standard 
rate for bricklayers’ labourers is Sd. per hour, equal 
to 14. 28. та. per week of fifty-three hours. It will 
be seen that the advance demanded is 44. 5d. per 
Week, or 20 per cent. in excess of the present rate, 
which, if acceeded to, would bring bricklayers' 
labourers’ wages to 11, 68. 6d. per week. At a meet- 
ing of the Lincoln Master Builders' Association, at 
which between twenty and thirty firms were repre- 
sented, it was unanimously resolved that the 
standard rate of wages of 5d. per hour for ordinary 
bricklayers' labourers be adhered to, the present 
rate being considerably in excess of that paid to 
labourers in the employ of the Corporation, and the 
engineering and other firms ín the city. It was 
stated that on most of the building firms a consider- 
able number of labourers were still at work, and 
that the places of the union men who were out on 
strike were being gradually filled up. 


POTTERIES AND DISTRICT BUILDERS’ DISPUTE. 
—The following is the award made by Sir John 
Taylor in this dispute :—*“ In the matter of a dispute 
between the Potteries, Newcastle, and Leek Branch 
of the Master Builders’ Association and the opera- 
tive carpenters and joiners of the Potteries and 
Newcastle district relative to alterations in the 
present working hours and wages. In this case the 
parties have issued counter notices and demands. 
The said branch of the Master Builders' Association 
have given notice for a change of the hour for com- 
mencing work on Mondays only, from March 1 to 
October 31 inclusive, from 6.30 a.m. to 7 a m, aod on 
Saturdays for leaving off work from 12.30 p.m. to 12 
noon during the same months, the rate of wagestobe 
reduced from 84d. per hour to 8d. The said opera- 
tive carpenters and joiners have given notice for a 
change of the hour for commencing work from 6.30 
a.m. to 7 a.m. throughout the week, from March 1 to 
October 31 inclusive, and for leaving off work from 
12.30 p.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays during the same 
months, the rate of wages to be increased from 84d. 
per hour to gd. I, the undersigned, having been ap- 
pointed as umpire in this matter by the Right 
Honourable the President of the Board of Trade, 
and having taken upon me the burden of acting as 
umpire with respect to the said connter notices and 
demands, have met the respective parties and have 
considered the reasons put forward by them for the 
changes in the working hours and wages of which 
they have given notice, and I now adjudge and de- 
termine that the working hours from March 1 to 
October 31 inclusive, shall be on Mondays from 
7 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., and on Saturdays from 6.30 a.m. 
to I2 noon, the working hours for Tuesday and the 
three following days remaining as they are at pre- 
sent, from 6.50 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., and Î do further 
adjudge and determine that the present rate oí 
wages, 8% d. per hour, shall remain unchanged, that 
rate having been arranged only last year and no 
sufficient reasons having been put before me by 
either side to justify its being increased or reduced. 
It has been agreed by the parties in this matter (by 
signed document) that this award shall continue іп 
force for three years from May 1, 1900. As witness 
my hand, JOHN TAYLOR.” 


THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE IN BELFAST.— 
So far as the carpenters’ dispute іп the city is con- 
cerned, it would appear that there is every india- 
tion of a speedy settlement. On the 3rd inst. 
several of the non-associated builders yielded to 
the demands of the men, which means a redaction 
in the numbers on the strike roll. The society still 
maintain their determined attitude to hold out, aod 
as yet the masters connected with the Builders 
Association have not shown themselves so anxious 
to agree to the men's terms. The friction between 
the bricklayers and the employers has been practi- 
cally settled to the satisfaction of both partie 
Northern Whig, 


JOINERS’ STRIKE AT PUDSEY.—The Pudsey joiners 
dispute has become more acute. The men asked for 
an advance from 7d. to 8d. per hour, and the mas- 
ters offered 74d. per hour. At a meeting recently 
the masters decided not to make any further ойе, 
and all the union workmen іп the town took out 
their tools, About thirty men are affected. 


STRIKE OF DUNDEE SLATERS.—Acting in terms 
of a resolution to resist the reduction of wages by 
d. an hour, Dundee operative slaters have come 
out on strike. The Broughty Ferry employees 
who were also affected, remain at work, the 
employers there having withdrawn the notice. 


STONEMASONS' STRIKE AT NEW MILLS, DERBY, 
AND CHESTER.—The journeymen stonemasons 10 
the New Mills district struck work on the rst inst 
for an advance of 1144. per hour—from 8d. to 9444. 
Nearly all are members of the local trade society. 

NOTTINGHAM PLASTERERS' DISPUTE.—The dis 
pute with the Nottingham plasterers is gradually 
giving out, and may practically be considered 
have settled itself, leaving things i» slalu que. 
There is rather a singular feature in connexion with 
this branch of the industrial world in the city. It is 
said that there are only about 130 plasterers in 
Nottingham, and there is, or has been for pea 
time past, work enough for 300 at least. Hence 
trouble.—Nottingkam Express. 
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however, that arrangement was altered, because the 
defendant suggested that these plans were not 
really sufficient for the purpose and that he should 
prepare better plans With regard to that it was 
further agreed between the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant that the plaintiff should prepare the plans and 
specifications and obtain tenders in respect of the 
work for a fee of 5 per cent. on the cost. The 
plaintiff's contention was that he was to pay this 
5 per cent. and that there would be nothing more 
to pay. The plans, &c., were finished in June, 1896, 
and certain tenders were received which the em- 
ployer thought too high. Negotiations then took 
place in order to see if some one of the contractors 
would not agree to do the work at a lower figure. 
Ultimately it was arranged that a contractor 
named Mr. James Carmichael should do the work 
required for the sum of 3,200/. That contract was 
signed on October 29, 1896. The contract pro- 
vided that the work had to be completed by 
May 3t, 1897. There was also a proviso that 
the work should be done in a workmanlike manner 
and with the best materials, and that alterations and 
additions might be made during the progress of the 
work on the order of the architect. It seemed that 
the ordinary course with regard to these orders was 
not followed in this case. The architect ought to 
keep an order book in which he entered the orders 
he gave. In the present case the orders were given 
by letter. It was impossible at the end of im- 
portant work like this to ascertain really what was 
extra work and what was contract work after a con- 
siderable lapse of time when there was no data to 
show the amount of extra work the architect had 
ordered. Theextras inthe present case amounted to 
1,060/. The learned counsel proceeded to state that 
the summary attached to the bills of quantities con- 
tained a provision that the contractor tendering 
should add the surveyor's charge of 24 per cent. on 
the estimate, which was to be paid out of the first 
instalment. The plaintitf's complaint on that was 
that this was in breach of the arrangement made by 
the defendant that he would do the work at 5 per 
cent. In addition to that the plaintitt's case was 
that he never knew that this amount was to be paid 
to the architect, that he was never consulted upon 
it, and his consent was never given. The plaintitf 
never knew until later, by a mere accident, that the 
defendant was receiving that sum of money from 
the contractor. No only was that so, but the 
learned counsel thought that there would be ottered 
strong evidence of an intention on the part of the 
architect to keep this fact back, or secret, from 
the plaintitf. In support of that statement the 
evidence was that when the plaintitt asked for a 
copy of the bill of quantities the copy sent to him 
by the defendant terminated at page 108, and did 
not contain the paragraph complained of. The 
plaintitt's contract was that the defendant should do 
everything for the 5 per cent, and that the 
plaintiff should have nothing else to pay. He 
should submit that although there was ample 
authority on the part of the architect to employ a 
quantity surveyor, it was contrary to the rules of 
the protession that the architect should do the work 
himself without the consent of the employer, and 
receive any payment from the contractor. He 
should be able to prove from the rules of the 
Institute that the defendant had no right to receive 
payment from the builder in the circumstances, 

His Lordship: 1 understand it was not alleged by 
the architect that an independent quantity surveyor 
was employed. 

Mr. Scott Fox: By a letter of June 22 to the 
plaintiff he said he was going to do it himself. He 
said, * I will take out the quantities" Throughout 
the correspondence there was no suggestion that he 
would employ anybody else. 

Mr. Giles replied that at this time the plaintiff 
knew nothing of the payments passing between the 
contractor and the architect. It was only in conse- 
quence of something which the plaintitf heard later 
on that the plaintiff taxed the architect with it, 
and he admitted that it was in respect of getting 
out the quantities that he was to receive payment. 
In June, 1507, some further work was undertaken 
by the architect for the plaintitt, and this was the 
erection of certain stables to Hillwood. Tenders 
were obtained for the work and quantities were got 
out. These quantities were submitted to the 
plaintiff, who struck out this claim of 24 per cent. 
when the quantities came before him. Tue plaintitt 
said that the contract with the deiendant was the 
same as it was for Hillwood—viz., 5 per cent. for all 
the work, and that he would not allow this 23 per 
cent. for taking out the quantities. The defendant 
said, however, he was entitled to it. 

Mr. Scott Fox : Yes ; he said he was entitled to it 
and insisted on it being put in accordingly. 

Mr. Giles: I understand the plaintitf refused to 
pay that 24 per cent. on that second contract, and 
struck it out. 

Mr. Scott Fox said that his learned friend was 
unintentionally misleading his lordship. 

Mr. Giles, continuing, submitted that the defendant 
was not entitled to anything for measuring up the 
extras, &c., as it wasall included in the 5 per cent. 
for the total cost of the work. Asa matter of fact, 
the sum claimed for that item, viz., 721. 153., had 
not been paid by the plaintiff, but it was included in 
the certificate of the architect granted on August 31, 
1898, and claimed in the action which the con- 
tractor was bringing against the plaintiff. There 


LEGAL. 
ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT FOR FEES. 


THE case of Dollar v. Higgs and another came 
before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury in 
the Queen's Bench Division on the rst, 2nd, and 3rd 
inst., an action brought by the plaintiff, an architect 
and quantitv surveyor, to recover from the defen- 
dants, Messrs. H. & H. T. Higgs, builders and con- 
tractors, the sum of 2621. ros. The plaintiff’s case 
was that in August, September, and October, 1897, 
the defendants, Messrs. Higgs, were employed in 
the erection of certain buildings at Tottenham for 
Messrs, Pickford & Co. The plaintitf prepared 
plans and took out bills and schedules of prices and 
measured up the work in connexion with the said 
buildings, and alleged that his fees and charges as 
quantity surveyor amounted to 262/. 10s. His case 
was that in October, 1899, Messrs. Pickford & Co. 
paid to Messrs. Higgs on behalf of the plaintiff the 
sum of 2621. 108., and that the defendants received 
the said sum of money as agents for the plaintiff. 
He alternatively claimed the money for work 
done and services rendered as quantity sur- 
veyor. The defendants denied that the 
plaintiff took out the bills or schedules of 
prices, or measured up any of the work in 
connexion with the buildings, or that his fees and 
charges amounted to any sum. They denied that 
they had ever agreed to pay the plaintitf his 
charges, and that Messrs. Pickford & Co. ever 
paid them any sum as agents for the plaintiff. 
They said that Messrs. Pickford & Co. paid them 
2621. 35. 8d. for and on behalf of Mr. Wardle as 
surveyor's fees for measuring and making-up 
accounts in respect of the buildings, and alleged 
that they had paid Mr. Wardle this sum. The 
defendants further denied that the plaintitt did any 
work or rendered any service as quantity surveyor 
in or about the erection of the buildings. It 
appeared that the plaintiff's case was that he had 
employed Wardle to do the work in question at a 
less percentage than he was to receive from Messrs. 
Picktord & Co., and which was by arrangement 
15 per cent. In other words, the plaintiff alleged 
that Wardle did the work as his assistant. 

After hearing evidence, his Lordship left the fol- 
lowing questions to the jury: (1) In the circum- 
stances of the case were the defendants justified in 
regarding Wardle to be an independent quantity 
survevor and paying him? (2) Was there any 
evidence that the plaintiff did anything in relation 
to the quantities, except in his character ot architect? 
His Lordship said he hoped that the plaintiff would 
think it right to consult the highest authority in his 
profession as to whether that authority thought it 
consistent with the highest standard of professional 
honour to act upon such an arrangement as the 
plaintiff said he had done in the course of the case. 
His Lordship thought the arrangement spoken of 
was objectionable, as it was desirable that the 
quantity survevor should be an independent person 
and quite independent of the arcbitect. The archi- 
tect ought to have no interest in the work of the 
quantity surveyor at all. He told the jury that if 
the plaintitf had led the defendants to believe that 
Wardle was an independent quantity surveyor he 
could not recover. 

In the result the jury could not agree on a 
verdict and were accordingly discharged. 


AN ARCHITECT AND HIS FEES. 
IMPORTANT CASE. 

THE case of Torromé v. Scott came before the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury in the Queen's 
Bench Division on the 3rd inst. 

Mr. A. T. Lawrance, O. C., and Mr, Giles appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Scott Fox, Q. C., and Мг. 
Sturgess for the defendant. 

Mr. Giles, in opening the case, said the plaintitf 
brought his action against the detendant, who was 
an architect employed by him, for negligence. 
There was also a turther claim in respect of certain 
monies received by the architect from the con- 
tractor in alleged breach of the agreement entered 
into between the emplover and the architect, and 
further without the knowledge and consent of the 
employer, The defendant denied the alleged negli- 
gence, and said that the agreement between himself 
and the plaintiff was that he (defendant) should 
have the usual charge of 5 per cent. for preparing 
the plans and specitication of the work to be done, 
and also for supervising the carrying out of same. 
He further said that the plaintitf did not demand, 
nor did he (defendant) agree that the commission 
of 5 per cent. should be taken in discharge of all 
fees, charges, and expenses whatever in relation to 
the said work, The defendant also counter-claimed 
against the plaintitt for fees he alleged to be due to 
him for services rendered. Тһе plaintiff was 
the owner of a house and premises called Hillwood, 
West Hill, Sydenham, and the defendant was an 
architect and surveyor practising in London, The 
agreement between the parties was entered into in 
March, 1896, in respect of the house in question, to 
which the plaintiff desired certain alterations and 
additions to be made. In the first place the agree- 
ment with the defendant was for a sum to cover the 
Supervision of the work and to carry out the altera- 
tions for which plans had been prepared by a West 
End builder for a sum of 3 per cent, on the cost. 
That was the first arrangement. Subsequently, 


was a similar claim made by the defendant in respect 
to the stable contract, and he granted his certificate 
also with respect to those extras. 

His Lordship: My present impression is that you 
have to show, to begin with, a special contract that 
5 per cent. was to cover the charges for taking out 
the quantities. It may be that this gentleman was 
wrong in undertaking that work himself, and I 
think he was. I think he ought to have had some 
independent person to do that work and the 
measuring up. If he had done so, however, the 
plaintiff would have had to pavfor it. You have 
to show that there was an express contract by the 
defendant with the plaintiff that the 5 per cent. was 
to cover everything. His Lordship said that it 
appeared to him that the matter could be best dealt 
with by an arbitrator. 

Mr. Giles said that he rather thought the question 
of whether there was a special contract or not was 
one which ought to go to a jury. 

Mr. Lawrance said that the questions to be 
decided were whether there had been impropriety 
on the part of the defendant with reference to 
those payments, and whether he had been guilty of 
negligence in his duty as architect, and those ques- 
tions, he thought, ought to be tried together. The 
question of negligence was very much a matter of 
detail and examination, which seemed to him, sub- 
ject to what his learned friend on the other side 
might have to say on the matter, ought to go to 
some scientific person to say whether there had 
been impropriety or negligence on the part of the 
defendant. 

Mr. Scott Fox remarked that he was in a little 
ditticulty. His learned friend, Mr. Giles, had 
opened that the defendant, although not guilty of 
fraud, had been guilty of deceit. He (Mr. Fox), in 
agreeing that the case should be referred. did not 
want it to be said that the defendant wished to 
have the case withdrawn from a public investiga- 
tion. He (counsel) had considered the matter, and 
he felt it would be impossible to try the negligence 
part of the case before such a tribunal as the 
present. 

After some furthet discussion it was arranged 
that the case should be referred to the President of 
the Institute of British Architects, with power for 
that gentleman to name the architect to adiudicate 
on the matter if he (the President) could not take 
it. 

The parties, on the recommendation of the Lord 
Chief Justice. decided to make the Presidentithe 
absolute arbitrator whose decision should be final, 
he being also empowered to decide what should be 
done with regard to the costs of the trial and of 
the arbitration. 


CLAIM FOR PERSONAL INJURIES. 


IN the Westminster County Court on Monday 
the case of Griffin v. Dove & Son was tried before 
his Honour Judge Lumley Smith, Q.C. It was an 
action by the piaintiff, a bricklayer, to recover 
damages from the defendants, a firm of builders, for 
personal injuries sustained owing to the negligence 
of their workmen. 

The plaintitf was called and said he went into the 
employ of the defendants in December of last year, 
and on the 6th of that month he was engaged in 
laying brick; on a building at Vauxhall Bridge-road. 
Whilst he was so employed another set of men were 
working above him in the erection of a scaffold, and 
during the operation they allowed a long scatfold 
pole or ledger to fall upon him, with the result that 
his back was severely injured, necessitating his 
attendance at Charing Cross Hospital for several 
weeks, during which time he was unable to do his 
work. He had also had to pay a sum of about 21. 
to provide himself with nourishment while he was 
ill, and he now sought to recover compensation for 
his loss, 

After hearing plaintiff's evidence, his Honour said 
he did not think he had succeeded in proving any 
negligence, and therefore judgment would be for 
the defendants. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


434.—WATER-WASTE VALVE DISCHARGE: C, 
Nuber.—A winding-passage, or a screw-down valve, 
admits the water into a closed vessel and thence to 
the discharge-pipe, a valve which rises and falls 
with a float controls the inlet and is itself to be 
prevented from becoming quite closed during frosty 
weather by a nut upon а screwed stem that 
engages with a stop. The overflow pipes form 
guides between which the outlet valve rises and 
Hloats when a spring-pin, moved by a projecting 
lever, pushes it away trom its seating. 

458.—A SLIDING BOLT FOR Doors: S. Menidcl. 
—The sliding bolt, which will serve also as a catch, 
comprises a spring (behind the bolt) and a casing 
which bas two slots that ditfer in their lengths and 
are joined by a cross slot, in order that the bolt- 
stem may be put into either; when the stem is 
turned into the shorter slot the end of the bolt enters 
the staple for only a short distance and serves for a 
spring catch, but when the stem 15 turned into the 
longer slot the bolt is shot farther into the staple. 
In a modification of the invention the bolt is mor- 
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tised into the door and the stem projects through 
similarly slotted covering-plate. i | к 
470.—CONTINUOUS KILNS FOR BURNING BRICKS: 
F. H. and F. W. Cooper.—For two lines of chambers 
joined at both their ends the outlets to the main 
flues (which are arranged below the ground and 
outside the kiln) are placed in the kiln's floor under 
the bottom fire-holes, and at the crowns of the 
chambers to communicate with passages made in the 
outer walls; by means of dampers in the flues the 
operations of firing and drying can be carried out 
with either an upward or a downward draught, 
and the passages convey hot waste gases from 


metal casing is inserted in the sash stile, and in the 
casing is pivoted a cam which joins the cord to a 
гой; if the cord is broken the pressure of a spring 
forces the cam outwards against the pulley stile, 
and so holds up the sash, though under normal con- 
ditions the cam is retained out of action by means 
of the cord’s pull through the connecting rod. 
сера FASTENINGS : F. Algar А geo oper : 
the outer rail is engaged by a cam lever, which is c 

pivoted to a plate nm the inger meeting-rail The | 482 (0 488 (even), High-rd. ; т to 6, Waverley- 
cam of the lever serves to hold the sashes apart and 
so to prevent them from shaking. There are stops 
upon the plate that prevent one from moving the 
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the top of the cooling chambers to the bottom of | lever too far, and the cam may be made wedge- Man" inn, f. г. 451. . és 
the chambers that contain green goods. shaped. Closes SE & S. Surrn 
538.—WELL- DOORS FOR LIFTS: F. Goddard.— | 799.—MOULDING BRICKS, TABLETS, &c.: H. erkenwell.—5, Easton-st., u. t. 16 yrs., g. T. $^... 


A pivoted catch, whose inner end carries a friction 
roller, is ſitted upon the well-door, which slides in 
guides. As the cage reaches the floor the catch 
upon thedoor becomes engaged with a catch upon 
the cage, so that the door is raised until the roller is 
forced into a recess, and the catch is thereby freed 
to rise and to become disengaged. For roller and 
folding doors there are provided inclines upon the 
cage, and rollers upon the inner ends of the catches, 
whose engagement will operate a locking catch, 


Bohmken.—A crank, link, lever, and a rocking arm 
on which is a spring pin tbat engages with ratchet 
teeth at the table’s edge serve to turn, intermittently, 
from the shaft the moulding table, whilst any back- 
ward motion of the table is obviated with another 
spring stop-pin, the hinged bottoms or flaps of the 
moulds will fall as they pass over a discharge 
opening in the fixed table, and an eccentric upon 
the shaft is reciprocated by a pressing-plunger 
which carries an ejecting rod that operates in the 


Sc uke's, — 21, 23, and 25, Central-st., u.t. 9 yrs, 
сете Hertel. 
Camden Town.—21, Hampsbire-st., u.t. 43 yrs. 
April 28.— By CLARKE & CHARLES (at Harrow). 


Harrow, Middlesex. —1 and 2, Julian - pl., .... 
Wealdstone, Middlesex. Gordon · rd., three plots 


whilst catches for doors to be opened by the hand | mould next adjacent; a bearing block projects 9 and. 1 nu 5 
and for keeping them in a raised position may Бе | through the fixed plate which is opposite the] наулы Six plete of lon "E no ae 


similarly applied. 
$71.—ELECTRICAL ARC LAMPS: Н. V. Fames.— 
The clutch is formed of two indiarubber pads, 


plunger, and so affords a support for the hinged 


April зо. CBy E Bros. 
flaps whilst the pressing is performed. pril 30.— By Eastman BROS 


Forest Hill.— 11 Dacres- rd., u. t. 65} yrs., gT. 71, 
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adiusted with screws and levers, that are hinged on — . ———— . By LxorOlID FARMER. 

(55 loose plate and pass through slots іп а block Willesden 5 fig.t's 1:04, re- 
which is clamped upon the supporting tube—the MEETINGS. version T 0 ^ зоого ectoscscecetoeccevesoo 
tube containing another tube on which is the pci ee Tic u &. yek, ir. 
holder for the upper carbon. When the former FRIDAY, May 11. Stoke Newington.—S0, 82, and 84, Palatine-rd., 
tube is lifted up the block causes the levers to] Architectural Association.—Mr. Alexander Payne on u.t. 734 yrs. B-T. 164. 108., r. 9... 
move inwards, whereupon the latter tube is also | « Egyptian Temples." 3.30 p.m. St. John's Wood. —8o, Boundary-rd., u. . 38 yrs, 
lifted by the gripping action of the pads; but when | Sanitary /nstitute.— The Institute Dinner, Venetian g.r. 172, e. r. 130. ITE 


Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. m. Ву FIELD & Sons. 
i rE Blackfriars.—42, Stamford-st., f., т. 65 II. 
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By J. А. TRYTHALL. 
Selhurst.—14 and 16, Dagnall-pk., f., r. 531. 
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By FULLER, Moon, & FULLER. 

Carshalton, Surrey.— Westmead Farm, 28 a, f. .. 

May 1.—By ВЕлік & Capps. 


it falls the clutch is opened by the stopping of the 
loose plate by a portion of the lamp-frame. In the 
case of enclosed arc lamps, the pads and carbon- 
holder are replaced with screws or projections 
upon the levers. that act directly upon tlie carbon, 
for which is provided a guide that slides in the 
er tube. 
outer SU MECHANISM FOR DOORS: O. Cobb.—Bent 
metal plates, hinges, and screws join the leaves of a 
double door to one another, and also to a vertical 
pivoted post, and are so arranged that they shall 
move in a segment-shaped casing. The person who 
wants to pass through first pulls back the door, and 
then, entering the space between the leaves, passes 
through the casing. The opening of the door is 
limited, and it is prevented from leaving the casing 
by means of stop-pins that are fixed on to the 
casing, slots being made in the leaves in order that 
each leaf may pass the stop-pin upon its own side. 
The leaves can be opened separately and thrown 
back by detaching the plates and the fixing screws. 
587. —WATER-HEATING APPARATUS AND APPLI- 
ANCES: %. Winterflood.—The “geyser casing is 
made double, the inner casing being corrugated, and 
the tubular boiler has disc-shaped ends. As the 
water flows into the boiler it presses upon a dia- 
phragm of indiarubber and opens the gas-valve. If, 
through an accident, the gas-valve does not become 
closed as the water supply ceases, the water 
essure opens 4 safety-valve upon the outlet, and— 
the check-valve being closed—the overflow of water 
to a supplementary valve presses down the dia- 
phragm and thereupon cuts off the gas supply. 


SATURDAY, MAY 12. 


St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society. Visit to the Churches 
of St. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge, and St. Mary - 
at-Hill, under the guidance of Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A. 
Meeting at St. Magnus at 3 pun. 

Northern Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Y.M.C.A. and warehouses, Low Friar-street, Newcastle. 


MONDAY, May 14. 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor Vivian 
B. Lewes on The Incandescent Gas Mantle and its 
Use.” II. 8 p. m. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. Mowbray A. Green 
on Renaissance Architecture of Bath and Neighbour- 
hood." With limelight illustrations. 8 p.m. 
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э nearly 1 acre, u. t. 59] yrs, Е.Г. 144, r. 

24 е әз е ДЕЈ 


TUESDAY, May 15. 


By HARMAN Bros. 
College for Men and Women, 29, Oueen- c guase = 4 n 

Bloomsbury (Free Lectures on A rchitecture).— Lecture Нау t &c., hE. rents 1074- os 

амаар 8.30 pm. с at. 50 YTS, Б.Т. By F СТ . 
octety of Designers.—Mr. George R. Rigby on | ү; m е : 
„ Design for Stencil- work.“ 8 p.m. is E ыш. 3, Oxford-rd., u. t. 52 yrs, E. r. бё 
“% „ 4%4..-..........................%% 
Barnsbury.—48 and so, Westbourne-rd. ; 32, Son’ 
ning-st., and 71, Roman-rd., v. t. бо yrs., f. r. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16. 


Society of Arts.—Professor Flinders Petrie on “А 
National Repository for Science and Art.” 8 p.m. 

Institute of Builders.--Annual Dinner, The Albion," 
Aldersgate-street, E.C. 6.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works! Institution. 
—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

British Archaeological Assoctation.—The Rev. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma, М.А., on Barking and Stratford One 
Thousand Years Ago.” 8 p.m. 


284. ....!.ш!шве........ ее ее „„ „ „ „ 
Holloway. — 17, Upper Tollington - rd., u. t. 424 yrs, 
g. r. 7l, r. 364 
By P. & G. GERN. 
Old Kent-Td.— Nas. 620 to 632 (even), 632A, and 
634A, with laud in rear, f., r. 443^; : 
f. g. r. 64., reversion in г: yrs., with reversions 
to adjoining propertiyhh) n . 
By Sar TER, Rex, & Co. 


ish Town.—23, Carlton-st, u. t. 51 
THURSDAY, May 17. Kentish Lown. ~ 23, , SH yrs 


{ „ „ „ „%%% „„ „„ „ „ „ „ 4 4 46460 ғ... 
г AICS, FABRICS, &c.: С. g. T. Si, r. 387. ig 
Рут Ооо е coloured % Саа а гои. ИШ (Си aan qu Thorpedale-rd., ut. 7% 
Ы ит. " . Н : en a omery .0-” ir. omas las ill on “А ey час э eh "P en 2........ 
fferently shaded 
cubes are used, their sides being di try 


By NICHOLSON, GREAVES, & Co. (at Sheffield). 
Blaxton, жо ҮогКкз.—'* Carrside Farm,” 367 a. ot. 
28D., fo cade do sa ceva << ao SA SA а» 
Py Rawlins & Co. (at Catford). 
Catford.—Northwood-rd., &c., 52 plots of building 


, Comparison of English and Continental D aes 
or coloured, or the cubes may be subdivided. They P E ontinen oors.” 7.30 


are described as being applicable for producing 


p.m. 
Society of Arts (Indian Section, at Imperial Institute). 
designs for carpets, wall-papers, mosaics, tapestry, 


Mr. J. A. Barnes, C. S. I., on The Industrial Develop- 


: ment of India." 4. 30 p.m. ) 
and for kindred purposes. à Institution of Electrical Engineers (at the Institution land, f. (in lots). Rn 
655-6.—ELECTRICAL DE 5 ` a сс of Mechanical agi ee Mr. 4. C. Eborall on By ALFRED RICHARDS (at 22 Наш) 
order that a switch may be locked in the "On | « Alterpating-Current Induction Motors.” 8 p.m. Edmonton.—1, Angel pl., fy r. 360 «einn 


sition, the handle and the contact-arm are con- as to 3t (odd), Graham' rd., ut. 78] yrs, 


f a cap FRIDAY, May 18. gr.12. ............................ us 
nected to a sleeve, the former by means o n : „ 
covered with ebonite, the sleeve being adapted to] /pstitution of Junior Engineers.—~A Paper by Mr. ді Pad. „ e 


central tube affixed to the base and con- 
nega cash at the bottom of which is a tube that 
operates in a groove in the sleeve. | In the “оп 
sition a spring causes the pin to rise into a slot, 
thereby locking the switch, which may be freed by 
depressing the push; by another adaptation a 
partial movement of the handle serves to release 
the switch, the ebonite cap fits loosely and has a pin 
that moves in an inclined slot cut in the sleeve, then, 
when the handle is turned, the cap takes a vertical 


Basil H. Joy and Mr. Charles H. Rush, entitled '* A 
Short Review of the Motor-Car Industry." 8 p. m. This 
Paper, announced for May 4, has been, at the request of 
the authors, postponed by the Council as above, in order 
that the results of the 1,00o0-mile trials, arranged by the 
Automobile Club, may be dealt with in the appendix to it. 
Mr. Bertram C. Joy, announced as the joint author of the 
Paper, being prevents by illness from attending to it, his 
мо pa indly taken his place, 

oyal Institution.—Professor J. A. Ewing, M.A. 
F.R.S., on '* The Structure of Metals." g p.m. S ' 


1, 3, 4, and 7, Lady-lane ; 12, 16, and 18, North- 
st., and premises adjoining, area 1,929 yds, 
Г., г. 4264. 125. ............. ——À 

9, 11, 13, and 15, Carnaby-st., 29, 82, and 84, 
Fenton-st., ; то and 12, South Carnaby-st. ; 
also Carnaby House, f., r. 1214 125. ........ 
to 7, Driffield-pl., f.. 

Mabgate Green, a block of cottages, with 
stables and outbuildings, f., r. 1274 1. . 

By WETHERALL & Sons (at Odibam). 

Long Sutton, Hants.—A freehold cottage and 


-pi ich, in thi our enclosures, 24 & 2T. 23 b 
movement and lowers the P ror electing بمب‎ Feo abl ites a CEU 
shape, OC : ‘tral parts of a switch Two freehold cottages . 
an isolation of the metallic central parts 0ї 2 К May 2.—By Joux Davey & Co. 
from the contacts the ial К gine a SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: Marylebone.— 28 31, and 32, Clipstone-st, u. t. 22 

. г aroun зе Swivel г.) g. r. 74. „„ 
8 move together with the contact lever; | ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. yrs, 67.7 By С. Pearce & Soss. 
ers case of knife switches a shield that works H ра T — By T. Woops (at Hounslow). Hoxton.—72, New North-rd., u. t. 15} yn gr 
xr ‘ection or shield upon the base is mounted ounslow, Middlesex. and 2, Alpha Cottages, f. £400| | 33% ел. BON i re, K. c 
with a projection Tivoli-rd., two freehold cottages .............. 450 | Islington. — 21, Southgate-rd., u. t. 19 YTS, Ё 
upon the contact-arm. Isleworth, Middlesex.—4, Lower sq., f., r. тоё. 220 20, г. ЗЗД 12. ннн луинтт 


754.—FASTENINGS FOR Doors: T. Fackson and 


i 11, Benyon-rd, u. t. 254 yrs., B-T- 20, r. 34. 
E. Withington.—A dove-tailed extension fastens, on y 


De Beauvoir Town.—1, Ufton-rd., u. t. 18) yrs, 


ich is pi Bromley, Kent.—68, Homesdale-rd | REET RR 
-iamb, a bracket on to which is pivoted y, , ale-rd., u.t., 80 yrs. g. T. 44. r. 344. : ; 
to the door А tch : in order to fasten the door the 46 . ................. ds 205 102, Mortimer-rd., u. t., 15 yrs., B. r · 105. т. a 
a button or Ca , : i 4 19 to 22, Skym Corner, f .................. 1 апа Stamford-rd., u. t. 16 уг», BT 1» 
catch is turned over, 30 that it may lie before the y and 8, Gravel-rd., € ON зо] 35 Fo 
. BS | tstington—ya St Paulst, ut 26) ут ЁТ 
702.—SAFETY CONTRIVANCE FOR SLIDING SASHES, By Humnert & FLINT (at St. Albans), VVV ee ns 
SHUTTERS, Doors, &С.: F. Thompson.—The device St. A ns Herts.—1 and 2, Clarence-rd., Ё, Clapton.—3, Gilpin-rd., vp 81] em grs : : 
e fety suspending arrangement which PSI асады карыз ROS cea Saa Dae. bad тоо | Bromley-by-Bow. 18 and 20, ыш © Mun 
Conto Say nan the cord or chain breaks, A та to 15, Clarence-rd., f., r. 109 АРУ 1,490 56 yrs, Б.Г. 70. 1... tett = T 


£6,000 
‚со 
39 


4,760 


10,200 


Battersea.—13, 15 and 17, Urswick rd., ut. 67 . 


1,570 


15523 
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City of London. —7o and 71, Farringdon-st., area 


PRICES CURRENT (Continue 1). 
5 


1,000 ft., f., ет. 2со/............... 
Uxbrid By Foster & CRANFIELD. ч. > VF то) 10 117 (odd), Flaxman: rd., 
i үл. Queen's: rd. North, u t. 44 yrs., D tas o £2295] by 6pand7 in. zst yellow ang са 
ane ped 4 ll. S m i 1 . , 9 
Harrow, Middlesex. —1 and 2, Roxeth Villas a E 265 od Lamb-th. —13, Priory-rd., f. e. r. 50 % 0 . ы 353 wbite ( , tongued, and 
QEYTS, g. T. 10%, г. SL . . " I 2. and 49, Trinity-sq., u. t. 28 yrs., g. r. by 6} and 7 in. snd yellow and 9 о 9 9 
By Hbwarsri Fuse . Kingsland ues 32; ates pd 565 hite (ditto ы w 
Supian, 5 сн and Caylock's Es- Ж xa: бі 2a, Jonn Campbellrd.; ut. 67 yrs., 8 by 64 ate 3 8 o 8 
e, 133a. тт. 2бр.,Ё................... umstead, К Vie FFF 3 ite ditto „ i 
Coggeshall, Essex.—Marigolds and 52 a. or. 14 p., 2,500 бз кен 1 55 5 rd., ſ. g. r. 15“. 108$., ИТ by 6 е (9 ; D: ... E 7 о 7 9 
so % ½½ Kk „ék„ „%%% „„ Manthorpe-rd., f. VT white (ditto)................ 6 
i N бд арза р ие visir: 5% Manthorpe rd., 5 уе 1745] Narrower widths at то per cent. less 5. 
E | i х е 5 Enclosure, 4 u., ö fg. r. 224. tos., reversion in 81 i ma quality at 15 per cent. less thao 
Fue 55 water ‘meadows, 7 а. em C i CAUTLN SUA К “Boo ru (at Banbury). ix 53° | Danzig and Memel Fir Timber 
“2рас.................................. ropredy, Oxon. — А Saat б re load 
„ s Farm, 19 a. 3 r., c..... 35 32. ог. 38 р. ......... с ee w Ж Best middling Met 490 450 
о A Cottage and Pest Little Баша Oxon. V 75 Cocoa ciation c 3 7 6 3 (5 o 
„ 120086, 04. 2 T. Ор.,с....................... yard and buildings ^ ——y—b — оа 
hocking, та freehold cottages ........ rus N By NIRE А. te EAE p., f. 99 А V 3 2 5 3 8 5 
F. JoL.v & Co. or wood. -24, Werndee-rd. ‘ wedish and Norwegian Balks .. .. 
Stratford.—38, Ham кала f 382 .... 66 RS „ ps i Baltic Oak Timber— Tue dp. as 
1,9 to бо (even), David - st., u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. 244... 390 53 and 55, Woodside-rd., u t. 97 yrs., g. r. 100 н Small and Stettin—Large.... 4 о © 515 о 
ytonstone.— 55 to 61 (odd), Granleigh-rd., u.t ay 4.—By HARDS & BRAOLY. еттер 3 7 6 4 50 
pal e 3 опимони Blackheath. —113 to 121 (odd), Shooter's Hill-rd. O elo Fac. 7 
E am, 8, The Pavement, u.t. 82 yrs., g. r. a MRE 75 Yey 755 Oak Ww Ріпе..-................ 417 6 бао о 
Horn 7% ............................... VES os 125 Svuthwark. ~2, 5, 6, and ә, Bath-ter., f., r. 1544.. 2,075 Кї у сы рш сос 476 610 о 
W sey. —20 and 25, M ddleton-rd., f., r. 524. 165. 670 Ww By HORNE & Co. A b as as то IERIE ES есес ос 4 о о 4 5 О 
Apping.— s, (Queen 5 ead - pl., f. +з овое о» во» » р» оо 135 apping. - 2, Great Hern tage-st., f., r. 204. Теса 320 Bi, *690400€0052900090090292000000 „ 3 $50 4 о о 
eckham.— 33 to 39 (odd), Haymerle-rd., u.t. 68 | 2, Little Hermitage-st., and 1, Bu-hell-st., f., | New Brunswick. Kc. Birc — 3 7 6 515 о 
pou 157 Б. 255 b .. FCC боо Ji! 8 790 | Ameri Pitch Pine’ rh .... 3 5 9 400 
W.—34, 36, and 38, Swaton-rd., u. t. 622 yr: 14, Little Hermitage-st, (site of), area 3,650 ft , f. ^ VVT Timber...... 312 6 417 6 
„„ 5 8 I5, 17, 10, and 2:1, Great E Gite of), heat юра cec 
......................... и ptu Jh БЫЗ АЛА ы ә 
ки Green.—133, 135, and 137, Bethnal Green. 29 area 4,100 ft. FCC бао гот ng. & 5 nominal { „„ 
rd., u. t. бі YTS., E. T. 64JIJIJJIJ .J.... 1,440 | Knichtsbe; By Joses, Lane & Co. Lathwood; per cubic fail 326 4 90 
Hyde Part Монкктт, Booker, & Co. VVV Petersburg ....... 8 6 
уае ark.— 3, Hyde Park-sq., u.t. 334 yrs. g. r B ers drin 491 yrs ........... КЕЕ 4,150 Riga and anzig 33 822522 19-0 
СН ИН dp M is i rompton-s«q., er. 134., геуегзіоп іп 19) yrs.. 1,440 Norway Pol f .е...в-шшееее 410 о 5 IO о 
B 4,500 Broinpton-sq , f.g.r.'s 20l., rev арен b y es, per ft. run ........ о o 1 o o 1: 
Th y THURGOOD & MARTIN. 10 and rı, Brompton-sq., f А 1 . Staves, per mille full sise pipe 
Топцоп Heath. — 364, London-rd.,f., r. 372. .... 60 25 Montpelier.sd . r. Bul . LL бе)  Memel Crown ...... ...... 20 о 0 1900 
M . % -rd., f. g. r. 3ol, reversion in 29, Wilton-pl., u.t. 24 yrs. gps oe oe dd +9. o 2 ae B 2 -теееебезеееәегеоеееевее 190 о о 200 о o 
By 6 760 179, Brompton-rd , u t. 234 yrs т. 127, r. 1500 ed Danzig ........................1(б6 о О 175 О o 
Gold к, Moon, & FULLER (at Crcydon). 9, Beauchamp-pl., u.t. : Вг. 12% . 507 1,50% Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 25 o o 30 o o 
Gand, Vito 43 са and 46, Limese d., f. 2,290 г. 724. ) E 6 5 JJ 
oria- Ж ‚4. И А * э з о э ө э ө ао а ааа астаса лы IUS ө өз ажо а 33 
s, Soutöbridge. pl, &. . af. ros, 280 | Chelsea. 1. Walton - pl., u. t. 22 yrs, . T. 764, 8 
34 and 344. Seon а. аот нА 220 F the 76 e gw. we FF ре, 1,420 Indian Ties ee ea 3? o O 35 9 0 
) 2... Brush Guiana бақан үз з= 97220422 
as 1 ОСОРЕ jesus 625 132 Fulham-rd. f., r. 5% . 1,85o | Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
„South Park-hill-rd., Iii... a , | ., r. 587. 1,1¢o Honduras, cargo average .... о о 44 о о 5 
Fulh May 3.—By BEARD & Son. | eee used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold Tabases. di F 1 оо ё 
s mA to 123 (odd), Dawes-rd., f., г. 295“. 4.680 groun M ud lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for abasco, do. ................. O O 4 o o 6 
N »tronde-rd., freehold stabling premises, г. 25/ : C i roved ground - rent; g. r. for ground-rent ; г for rent, Mexican, do % O 0 4 о o 44 
: ele to 5, and 8 to 14, Buülmer er 370 . tor . с. for copyhold ; 1, for leasehold ; e. r. for Panama, do. ................. O O о 0 ¢ 
also J. g. r. той, u. t. 43 yrs., g.r. soZ........ zx 1,700 unum. dioe Vb unexpired term ; p.a. for per Cuba, J Em M 5.24 
Rotherhi By F. J. Bistey & Sons. square ; sl for pomi t кезд рес ог Ones Бу St. . „ 
otherhithe.—Elgar-st., two plots of building J C d т Curls (good to prime) у... o o 9 % д. 
dd f youn е е a .... оо 9 от 3 
Bermondsey IFF „ Фееәееееее.? 480 Walnu American (logs ee е 
5 — 51 to - i — . e PM t aU TP ы 9 3 9 0 3 о 
еса JV 
e.— 54 to „ ....... э Л aeo. ө 9 о 3 о о 7 
21. „„ Crámpron st., u. t. 71 yrs., PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: Black Sea, perton.............. 6 о о 1 о у 
B F АА FFC ote [IP 1,055 Ww "m Satin Walnut (1 ) foot cube.. o I 9 о 1 6 
с y FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE, OOD. T and boards) o 1 
gand 1a, SERERE. lapton-rd., f. ............ 2,100 Per Petersburg standard hundred. Sequoia (Californian redwood), per Фк 
acy ко е , u. t. 243 yrs. g r. 487., r. Whi Sea : first 5 4. d. 4 s. a wW foot cube — 22 вове оова O 2 9 озо 
Stoke Newin ... ae ....... сер LC QUERN E 6 10 ite . yellow deals. ..... 18 o o 22 то 0 hite wood, American [EXE - (logs о I 4 O Ir 9 
79 yrs xi e 72, Osbaldeston-rd., u.t 7 do. Meets e e 16 О 0 i8 оо н n (planks 
3 ; *3 B Puce HA ler Wate ew em m 500 hird 4... ы. t3 о о 410 с uartered oak * boards)... x : 9 = з ? 
а „ Margaret-rd , u. t. 69 yrs., e pectively. | warne. ...... dog 874 | 222 
ale . . . 4 азалы EEE E T E et J s .ееееегеееееегеое 
6, St. John’s-rd., ust. 75 yrs, gr. 6L 108. 470 Second o first yellow deals...... 15 o o 18 o arr. blank 5 
„„ а r e | bees Ga epee тюе оӊ ° Шы spas sa, Be and 0440442 
rouch Hill —-9 Mount Pleasant Villas, u t. Pa tively. large.......... coe evt 0 § 0 07O 
E a а. ا‎ 465 | Petersburg, white deals .......... ¢2 o o 15 о o Lancewood spars, ordinary to fair.. озо © 4 o 
+ ood.r T u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. тоё, 10S, Do. white battens еегезгезегеге»» IO 10 о 11 IO О Degame 5раг.... «9069009299090 га 6 0 à [*] 2 tO 9 
iius E Ron ak VV 45 Riga, white deals о о о It 10 O 
ET 7 i Charrington-st., u. t. 43 Yrs., Swedish mixed тед» deals ...... 1610 0 21 о о METALS. 
Retro eu Ы ЛЛ e ae бор ” e ee 14 12 0 t7 o о |lIxow—Pig,in Scotland ...... ton п 1} о о о 
gT. 8. 5 Market, u. t. 24 yrs., 2 cow 20 9 . 14300 (4 10 0 Bar, Welsh, in London ........ d о S 915 0 
Forest Gate ВУ Ch Cid Т. Plong. 415 | dattens, 30s., sos., and ro. less 1 E S 
orest Gate. — 9, Earlham-grove, f respectively. Epid bh nM tae e px 
5 ct marvon-rd. f. М 7 4 - зы 1 2m Whitewood, ото зо per cent. less „ cake aad 5 % ee 87 S 
, on- rd.. f., r. 4%%0ꝶU . 20 | Finnish unsorted уе! А V P s m 
„ Я Ар! t of building land, f a TE Ie S 2 gattens, 108. 5 11 IO 0 12 ІЗ 0 CL 4.. 662 26 оо ое 6 „„ „6 „ 60 85 о о 87 о OQ 
W.— 137, e Broadway p oed. ^ tively. 6669 5652 6 оо оо ое оо 75 5 о о o 0 
2, 49, and 8, Grafton-rd. South, fi. 275 | Whitewood, s to ro per cent. less. ee ап b. 7d. 
S4, Libra-rd., f. ....... РЕТ UT 1,175 | Norwegian second yellow batteus 8 е ` 
hitechapel.—8, to, and n Chula qo 260 Third do. HG ee o о 8 15 0 Spauish vcecosoceocecececccs LOD 17 2 6 o о 0 
aL 1-3. ox: ane, f, г. с. 7 10 о 813 o English Com. Brands .......... 1710 о о o 9 
ae and tab, Church-lane, f., r. бо? — a 3,960 Waite wood, ros. less. нана а 25,7? Suet English, 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
агы Са1апе, Гат. zol., reversion in gh yrs. (us 2 ex Daazig, Crown Deck deals, pe: Pipe к 2. 19 то о о о о 
os “ П лм OMS ee: Meee 222524 t, „ tut у чер т=з тееевзсееоеозвгеоееәсвееее 
Paus 0, 5 (0150 (even) Pevensey-rd., po Ормо Е 3 inn.. OIS O 15 о Р White Lead....... ыза. 25 i9 0 О О О 
South пн EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. Ук 360 | Se [езе Pine deals. &c., per ЕЕ SOUS Vieille Montagne .......... ton 29 оо о о о 
е ub yrs, EE af o 100, Bentham-rd., u.t. ia ‘Bright and FF S mes 3 ·‚ q q 2810 0 о O 
Sout ensinrt % (( 470 D Q gece ое оо оо новото та ветено 21 15 O 21 17 6 
; зы” a ecc 2: 
slington.—3os, Liverpool-rd du uiia ЕДИ 6 Б Б oidean : о 19 о о азі ps оаа еа swe d O 137 0 9 
V Os EE Bhs are, . regular sizes озо ас ло о Banca 7) Е ЕХ 
4 апа 5, Crowland-ter, ut 1 .... 120 i : oddments IO то 0 11 10 0 illico, 2669 9ũe „„ „„ „„ „6 оо о о о о о о 
roi 105. .... „ Ut. 37% yrs., g. r. 94., «tb a recalar aides oie 2 IO O о Шиоп.......... 2.......... оО О 0 ооо 
By Noo VFC 24 940 10 10 0 K ; 
B ON, & Haney. oddments oe 8 10 ЕМС I: ر‎ 
St. John 41 and 43, Newcomen-rd., f. r. 544. 125 St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. j eae hg ыы CR E өзү зе 
‚ John's Wood. Wellington. ., ig f. 360, ut. CCC SB, d 15 07. ІҺіг45.................. 21d. per ft. delivered. 
Wenn? gr. nil "озо з ә» „о ч Е 8. { a % шь Second "в .гевгеоееее | IO о 3 re M 35 fourths esos v mince me жою om ad. 97 м 
elington Е rd., TP бї, 2 5 1 5 290 Third " „ 10 2 о M > 2 21 OZ. л ааа ғалы жою ПЕ ... 34. » " 
104. 16s., with reversion for тоў yrs. a 650 Fourth , ense. 910 О 10 ОО 6 02 ari V aid. on 5 
"e F oddments and Liens at 906.) 106., 26 oz A 18 —— аж» 4d. is s 
à m --Мапог Park, stabling premises ü t 78. 6d., and S. less res ively. и» hird S 56 „ „ „„ „ оо е товоо оо „ . 34d. [1] 99 
sia ТҰЗ eru Qoo od sut. 5 New Brunswick Spruce FE 32 ear ir р —— EE өдетте SÛ: y» T 
0n,— 317, Brixton-rd. п. .«бғ...4.... І Oddments, battens and fo 4 22 15 ,* 99 ourt s “-әв...: .ег..евеге» 434. LT] ” 
eat 7... , 71 yrs., g. r. 204, United States pitch pine anke abd 9 O то о 9 Fluted sheet, 150z. .... КЕСЕ 254. „ i 
berwell.— 1064, Neate. st. "wt sh y f ee 499 boards *9*-.e6$*v6€0050900*290925220069 II о о 15 о о P " zz m pe dd 344. d "t 
Sabre ec Vẽ—;; ж js езіп uen per square OILS, & 
hibam. —5а, 36, 58, and 66, Weils d, uit ere, 4852 41 i ili а 
Dulwich ЗА 28A, r. 1347. ............. Жин ; 1,230 ы , 40 و‎ 22 11 О 13 3 Raw Linseed Ой in pipes, perton.. 36 o o So 
à n ive-r ТЫЛЫ teversion in ’ t by 6j and 7 in. rst aum 18 8 12 3 " - in drums, рег gal. o 3 o ооо 
Walle %%. 8 Р » н н White 9 6 10 3 | Boiled ,, „in pipes, per ton. 38 оо ооо 
ington, Surrey. —Cranley-gdns., Ig. rents 1. o” n low -... 6 fr 3 |н рз, ә in drums, pergal оза ооо 
Cim lon in 7 yrs . , ” „ә T white aid 9 6 9 3 Tar—Srockholm............ barrel I 6 6 о о о 
5 and 19, Neate-st alude 440 3 by 6} & 7 in. ти & and yellow 8 3 9 3 Archangel.........5 52.2. IOO O O 0 
AMD u. t. 21 YTS., g. r. of, 15s э Hos EET: к a 15 white 8 o à ә | Turpentio-, in barrels, per cwt. 260 о о о 
, ddington-sq., u.t. 3 E CE NADA pis " in drums, per gal. o 3 8 о о о 
De Beanvo; y W. STEVENS. S., T. 301. 34 * The pri ed R Genuine Ground English White 
s oir Town.— 98 and 100 Tottenham-rd КЕСЕНЕ visae поа аге for the wood as imported and ааа а РРА НР 25 10 о ооо 
t. 18 угы, E. T. 10). " an іп the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should Red Lea tt 200 ооо 
зара а WR de 100 | be added іп order to arrive at the current trade prices. Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... o 80 о о о 
[See also page 479. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


1 
| COMPETITIONS. | 
i E В ——— E hn ns К „„ TTT — — ——— — ——— — — —jʒ— k — — «ачен | 
| Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. М өткі aola 
| —— 
*Plans for New School.. OS бы ....... . Bradford Bchool Board ............... ОРАУ as No date 

CONTRACTS. 
2 | 
. ; Tenders t. | 
| Natare of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by aad 
| 

| 
* Additions to Stapenhill Mission Room School.. Burton-on- Trent ды) D.) Sch. Bd....| Clerk, School Board Offices, Burton on-Trent ....... . May 14 | 
*Wrought-iron Palisade Fencing ma Gates do do. 

Shed, Tanks, &c., at Gas works F Millom (Cumberland) V. D.C. ; T. Lawrence, Council Offices ............ ..... .................. May 15 
Pipes, c., for Tramway PCR E ы тс уны Birkenhead Corporation............... W. Bates, Civil Engineer, Be Bentinck. street, Birkenhead |o do, 
Rtables, &c., Wycllte-Jane, Bridlington F Messrs. Oxtoby & Holtby ............ J. Earnshaw, Architect, Bridlingto gton .................. —— do. 
House, Penypark, Cardigan.. fearon Rev. D. Bassett, Penypark . q Ды do. 

' Additions to Farmhouse, Ring, near ‘Craigrothie - MEN D. Henry, Architect, t. Andrews .. ... «e „55 do. 

' Alterations to HO арц Farm, Plympton ...... FC D. W , Surveyor, 7, болгау г Plymouth .. e do. 
Bollers, rumpi, е 5 —R88 West Ham Town Council ..... .......| F. E. Hilleary. Town Hall, West Ham 3 * 16 
Water Sup y Works, Folkton ......... MC Sherburn R. D. Cee q W. O. Woodall, 32, Queen-street, Scarborough .. e 0. 
Large Engi " У shop, Darlington . North Eastern Railway Company] W. Bell, Architect, York . . . a „ do. 

; Pair of V llas, Sandylands, Morecambe .. ..4%.әЖ%4..4.... ae 5666 %%% 6 „0 Walker * Collinson, Architects, Morecambe .. анын ا‎ зеза do. 
Additions to Schools, Newton Abbot . US Rowell & Son, Architects, Newton Abbot ^... ee ee. do. 
House, Stables, &c., Lessendrum, Aberdeen. [ Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen... do. 
Two Houses and Shops, Roundhay, Leeds .. „ o A W. H. Beevers, Architect, 26, Bond- ‘street, Leeds .... do. 
Shops, &., Donegall-street, Belfast.................. ........ Mr. F. R. Lepper T Lepper & Fenuell, Architecta, 33, Wario -atreet, Belfast .. do. 
Three Houses, Deepcar, near Sheffield ............... ..... R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 5 Eastgate, nsley FFF do. 

* Wood Paving Blocks .......... S CEDAR Bethnal Green Vestry /.. .....| Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Church-row, Bethnal Green ................ T" ЕС 17 
Electrical Plant ..... King's Lynn Corporation G. Pilling, Borough Engineer, Town Наама: es 0. 
Alterations to Church, “Dunmurry, Ireland —Ü Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast e eM айы do. 

Two Houses, Northowram, Ill ] музу, SR M. Hall, Architect, ?9, Northgate, Halifax ........ ............. eee do. 
Shelter in Recreation Ground, Blackley. 5 Manchester Corporation J. Gibbons, Architect, 25, Cross. street, Manchester... „эм. до. 
Sewers, Gibson-street, Hillhead... знн cess. | Glasgow Corporation ......... ....... J. Lindsay, Interim Chambers, Glasgow S E ETET do. 
Alterations to Infirmary .............. FCC Ballymahon Union Guardians .... | P. M'Greevy, Board Room. Workhouse .. ee do. 

"Munisipal Buildings ........ nos A A ... | Reigate Town Connell. Mackintosh & Newman, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn baa c do. 
Street Paving Stones нее ... | Glasgow Corporation eee Master of Works, City Chambers, Glasgow .. аланың do. 
‘Removal of Street and House Refuse ....................... Camberwell Vestry ....................| W. Oxtoby, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Camberwell... РЕКЕ rca! quus do. 
Street Works, Fairfield Estate, Derby = ale 5 TUN W. Swindell, 4пгуеуог, Albert-street, Derby ............._........ мау 18 
Road Works, East Mortoen . . Kelghley кр. NA ‚| H. M. Butterfield, C.E., 3, Laythor гре. terrace, East Morton. . .. 0. 
Farm Buildings, Snapdown, Devon Serres. | Mr. W. R. Moore МЕ 8. Dobell. Architect, Queen-street Chambers, каг. 5 do. | 
Wesleyan Church, Radcliffe, Lancs ...... J. B. Thornley. Architect, Darwen .......... 3 do. 
Council Offices, Fire Brigade Station, Stables, &c..... Farnham (Surrey) U.D.C. .......... See Advertisement . . . . May 19 
"Steam Boilers, Southall Schools... ............. ИТЕР . | 8%. Marylebone Guardians ......... | W. J. Fraser & Со., 98, Commercial- road, B. ....... —— is do, 
Shaft Sinking, Shotton Colliery, Durham ................. Horden Collieríes, и. НЕРИР J. J. Prest, Fern House, Newcastle-under- Lyme 4.2 eo de do. 
Inn and Out-buildings, Hunton, near Bedale ... ..| Mr. J. E. Miller. . | Т, F. King, Edgley, Leyburn . .. . . . . CD MIC do. 
Restoration of Church, Hebburn, Bothal, Morpeth .. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Durham шшш шари шш. do. 
*Asphalte, York Paving, Broken Flints, &c. ........... . Bermondsey Vestry ... ... | Surveyor, Bermondsey Town Hall ..... CCC May 21 
Farmhouse and Offices, орап, Cornwall .. ШІ) Mr. А. F. Basset t... ou H. B. Paull, Tehidy Office, Camborne  ......... ‚.| %. 
Church, Warley-road, Blackpool . „ m Anderson & Co., Architects, 16, Rutland-square, E inburgh ..... do. 

i Butchers’ Market . Sse arenes o... | Okehampton Town Council sien J. A. Lucas, Architect, Exeter. . анне m сы do, 
Alterations to House, Mundurno, VVV . W. Ruxton, Architect, 84, Unlon-atreet, Aberdeen do. 
School, Green-lane . . .. ę . Bradford School Board ...... ....... E. P. Peterson, Architect, 48, Tunbridge-road, Bradford .......... do. 
School, Weston Point, Runcorn... eee bouis J. A. Sauer, Weaver Navigation Offices, Northwich .. . . . do 
Sewerage Works, &c. . ens. | Pershore R.D.C................. E. B. Martin, C. E., Church- street Chambers, Stourbridge .. БРЕТ 2 May 2? 
Additions, &c,, Plough Inn, Leigh, Surrey. . ........ ЕТКЕН W. Buck, Architect, Horsham . Map do. 

. School, Шіп orth, НаШах q „„ A. d. Daizell, Architect, 15, Commercial. street, Halifax MORE do, 
'*Wideniug, Walm J. noes Willesden pare Council .........| Engineer, Public Offices, Kilburn, N ысы баасы 8 do. 

Road Making and Paving Works (several roads) do. 
*Kerbing, Paving, Ke..... . C Lewisham Board, of Works mt Surveyor's Department, Town Hail, саны 8. E M do. 
"Granite Spalls and Broken í Granite d Hackney Vestry... TM Chief Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackuey MS 2 —' . Мау B 
r do. do. do. 

5 0008 do. do. do. 
*Making-up and Paving New Streets q q Plumstead Vestry.................... .. Surveyor's Office, Vestry Hall, Plumstead, 8.E......... — — do. 

Wood Paving Work . e ..| Hammersmith Vestry ..... ......... Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. ———.ꝛ—ÿƷ — . —— n. do. 
*3wimming Bath, May for ail 4% London County Council. . Architect’s Department, pring Gardens, 8 N Уук м 24 | 
Taking-up and Relaying Floors .............................. . | Metropolitan Asylums Board ......| Offices, Embankment, E. C ß . 0. 
*Paving Roadway and Courtyard... do. do. | 

Three Chapels, Walls, &c., Langley- Toad, Pendlebury Salford Corporation Vo PESE "esas ады Sharp & Foster, Architects. 28. Beans i a do. | 
Free Library, &c., Blackley.. zie а Manchester Corporation. . | J. Gibbons, Architect, 25, Cross.street, Manchester. p do. 
Rebuilding Brierley Вгійсе ...... ........ ec | Derbyshire County Council ........ J. Story, Surveyor, County Offices, Derby ................... €— à do. 
House, Canal-road ..... e. . . Bradford Corporation ..... . Е. Wild, Architect, 9, Charles-street, Bradford ...... ......... do. | 
Three Houses, Manor Heath. road, Halifax —— MEME RO R. Hor«fall & Son, Architects, Commerctal-street, Halifax lot See do. 

«Painting District School, Ashford, 1 near Salis ves . West London School District ...... Superintendent, District School, Ashford, near Staínes... . May 25 
Lime (850 tons) . m " Walsall! Corporation... J. R. Cooper. Borough Offices. .... CCC May 2 

additions to Car ‘Sheds, “Tinsley .. sens | Sheffield Corporation ............ a.. | C. F. Wike, Civil Engineer, Town Hall .. еле зер) Мау % | 

Wood Parin ggg ыы еі sorses: Cheltenham арып Vance engin Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham | PDT cii e do. 
"Granite Kerb and Pitching ec. | Hanwell U. O. C. | Surveyor, Council Offices, Hanwell .................. ............ A do. | 

| Foundations, Windmill, fe “near Stowmarket ......| Rast Stow R. UW Taylor & Co., EE 97. Great George-street, S. W. 2.2.) May 29 

' Storage Reservoir, Ewealey... See see. | Tynemouth Corporation . J. Mansergh, "Engineer, 5, Victoria-street, S. W.. "E do. | 

|" Unclimbable Fencing... —Á—————— . | Shoreditch Vestry .. N Town Hall, "m street, EK. C. . ... Мау 30 
“Егесбіоп of Boller House. e . ... | 8t. John, Hampstead, Vestry . Surveyor. Vestry Hall, Haverstock ч C May 31 
Town Hall and Publie Library. ааа Plumstead от ОРЕ NUS s See Advertisement .. uod. sin us na) JUNE ¢ 
‘Public Buildings . . . ree East Ham U.D.C. А .| Surveyor, Public Offices, Fast Ham, E. Qut. PME do. 2 | 
‘Disiufecting Station, Shelters, &c., at Clapton ......... Hackney Vestry .. Gordon & Gunton, Architects, Finsbury Honse, Е.С . . . June 12 
«Alterations and Additions to Public Ын ees». | Brighton County Council . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton БОРИНА НЕЕ до. | 
*Coastguard Buildings at Cromer .............. . .anss .. Admiralty ............................| See Advertisement ee os » June 15 
Reservoir......... . . — À FFF Bacup Corporation ee .... | J. Diggle. Civil Engineer, 3, Longford. street, Heywood, Lancs. ...| June 16 
"Electricity Works ... . . . . -e oies .. . | Luton Town Council. | Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, ü ees June 18 | 
Building Work, at Vicarage, Luddenden, Yorks. s. The Vicar, Luddenden ... ........... s .... e No date | 
Factory, Portland. road, Rushden, Northanta.......... 21 Co-operative Wholesale Soc., Ltd. Architect, Company's Offices, 1, Balloon-atreet, Manchester . do. 

| Paving Works, Sutton c / ФУРИЕ Seuleoat es R. D.C. A. Greaves, Surveyor, Hess le . . enone do. 
New Road, Har et . CCC Mr. Stead, 33, James- street, Harrogate o. . eas : do. 

| Drainage Works, pix Althorne .. veces] Maldon R. D. C. ....... w] H. G. Keywood, Engineer, 6, Market Hill, Maldon .................... do. | 
Additions to Grove Mills, Ingrow, Keighley . . 9 ий Judson & Moore, Architects, Keighley ........................... sata do. 

| Fifty-four Shops, Leeds . . .. .. . . . . . .. Leeds Estate ‘Company, Limited | Secretary, 11, New Bond-street, Leeds eese do. 
Twenty Houses, Brighton- ‘grove, Ashton-om-Mersey |00022... J. H. Pemberton, Architect, 224, Brazennose-st. Ashton-on-Mersey| da 

| School, Mickley, Northumberland wo... . gages ss W. Bedlington, Architect, 23, Eldon- uar Neweastle . . . . do. 
Heating Schools, Ke. ..... . . . . . . . . Tilehurst ( Berks.) School Board ...| Н. May, The Forbury, Reading pe pnr 111 do. | 

| . ا‎ denm eue eret M Gr E J CL E ЕКЕН = 22 NOE CUT RE IP . 
| PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| EM REM کے ا‎ 

Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
с йер Ol ТӨК ,,... на di HU да қанын , Hunslet Union .................... | Not stated.. . .... 8 ————————— ИТУ барына 0 date 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vl. vill. x. xii. d xxiii. Public Appointments, pp. XX. & niil. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


VARNISHES, &c. 
per gallon. 


l ic Copa! Varnish for outside work .. o 16 о 
iden Copal Varnish for outside work .. I о о 
Bex Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 о 
Best Hard Oak Varnish pe vo 1 о1о о 
es det Extra Hard Church arnish for inside 
MeN Seek eei e О 
iA Copal Varnish for inside work ..... . 016 о 
— Rest Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... I o o 
T Bet Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... o 16 o 
Sunt. эша Pale Paper Varnish .................... 0 12 0 
eltern шал бо СТРИ ЕРА dax Ee. OIO O 
Коб Best Black Japan ..... seras e o 16 o 
| (ak and Mahogany Stain. O 8 о 
Y date Brunswick Black’. kk nn o 8 o 
беш ill,. o 15 6 
s Келіп esere emen О 9 О 
best French and Brush Polish ............. poe? о 8 6 
BRICKS, &c. 
БЕ s d. 
EL Hard Stocks .... 3o о per thousand alongside, in river 
ты Rough Stocks and 
"e 5 28 o n ” n " 
Smooth nght 
PES Facing Stocks.. 58 o 4, m T, ” 
à. Skippers 8 42 O „ .9 ” 39 
i Fiettons, . ........ 29 ^ y, ә at railway depót. 
%, Red Wire Cuts 34 9. " » " 
a rE Red 71 6 ,, n " " 
81 ue ressed 
bi Staffordshire .. 86 o „, P iis " 
da Bet Stourbridge 
Py Fire Bricks. 84 © „ 4 i »» 
k. Bese White Glazed 
h Suetchers.... . 260 о, T n Т 
5 Headers 240 2 وو‎ » 7 ,» 
k Quoios and Bull. 
b hee 340 с p өй 55 T 
Double Headers.. 320 o „ „ „ » 
à Best Di Salt 
h Glazed Stretchers 
a and Headers .. 240 o „ n n ” 
4 Quoi and Bull - 
ù, 10% ...... ... 2 о ” 9 n” ” 
0 ние. . 280 о per thousand at rail way depót 
à Se 
) While and ped 
N Salt Glazed .... 40 o per thousand less than best. 
1 para Pit Saad . . . 7 O per yard, delivered 
\ ast *»€0690 зот» зв ао 6 
) Best Portland Cement ........ 34 o per ton | 
li Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o „, " 
0ТЕ.--Тһе cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
; or 
(леу Stone Lime ......... 125. od. per yard, deliver: а 
В Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 318. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
| s. d. 
| Ancaster in blocks . . 2 о per ft. cube, deld. rly. depó: 
155 " nesa 1 ^ И 
Е" 
Ginhill ^ ^ . и й 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 : 6 
M. 1 ” 2 13 » ” 
> Red Mansfield . а 5; 2 и 
ard York ” 2 4 n T 
2 10 ," ' 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, 10 sizes s. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 27 per fi. хире 
Я . ‚ at rly. depot. 
i n pn 6 in. ат Ditto.. 2 101 „ $5 
n Т ` 31n. sawn th sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 " Т 
„ „ 3 in. self-faced Ditto o g Т Т 
| 
SLATES. 
in. in. б s.d. 


2X to best blue Bangor.. 11 50 per гооо of 1200 at ry. dep 
» best seconds 
6 * B best " 
#X ro best blue Portma- 
doc .. 10 18 o 

6 oo 


” 9? 


ix 8 » " 
% 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green 


11 
ANE ES 
0 (10 Permanent green 

m and Sedan green 10 оо 


n 512 6 


TILES. 


» 


Bex lai s. d. 
pa red roofing tiles. 40 6 per 1,000 at rly. depót. 


Ip and valley tiles 6 per doz. 
Best Broseley tiles. i 6 s 1,000 E ө 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 о per doz. " Т 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. S. H. H. C. (Amounts should have been stated). 


e Thie responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
ieee read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


cats annot undertake to return rejected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 


DESI Rin been duplicated for other journals are NOT 


We А v- he 
riving ioe to decline pointing out books and 
given) Commission to a contributor to write an article is 
ythe E d. to the approval of the article, when written, 
985 TR» who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
in ty y. d € receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
be does not necessarily imply Its acceptance. 

ae Reel PONE regardin literary and artistic 
аа ud be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 

& to advertisements and other exclusively business 


Matters shoul ) 
hal to the Edi be addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and 


THE BUILDER. 


' TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 


should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach us 
not later tham 10 a.m. om Thursdays. N. B.- We cannot 


publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 


or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 


ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABBEYDALE (Sheffield), —For three almshouses, con- 
veniences, and boundary wall, Abbeydale and Bushey 
Wood-road, Abbeydale, for Mr. Christop er Carter. Messrs. 
Hall & Fenton, architects, 14, St. James-row, Sheffield. 
Quantities by the architects :— 

Mastin & Son..£1,829 o о! E. Fox, Broad- 
Margennison.. 1,516 ıt o way, near 


W. Marrison.. 1,498 8 3 Sheſſield“ . . 1, 387 18 6 
Bee & Son.... 1,471 11 J. S. Yeanby.. 1,370 1 9 
J. Morton .... 1,561 а of E. Hancock .. 1,208 o о 


ABERDARE. — For the erection of twenty-two houses, 
Aberaman. Mr. G. A. Treharne, architect, 18, Cannon- 
street, Aberdare :— 

For the Oaklands Building Club, Aberuman, Aberdare. 
Raymond, 14, Taff Embankment, Cardiff... £3,492 то 
For the God»e Aman Building Club, Aberaman, 
Aberdare. 

Reymond, 14, Taff Embankment, Cardif".. £4 428 о 


BANWELL (Somerset). —For the erection of two 
senu-detached cottages, Towerhead, and detached cottage, 


dandford, for the Trustees of the late Wm. Corfield. 
Mr. A. Powell, C.E., 3, Unity-street, College Green, 
bristol :— 
VVV 4797 | С. Sprake ГЕ £605 
A. dimmons ... 729 H. Read, Axbridge*.. 474 
U. Summons... iiis 

BEXLEY (kent).—For cask- washing shed, for the 


directors of Peffell's Bexley Brewery. Мі. Charles M. 
Cobb, architect, Enfield, Middlesex :— 


G. Miles, Brith 


BLAINE (Mon.).—For the erection of schools, for the 
Aberstiuth School Board. Мг. K. L. Roberts, architect, 
Victoria-chambers, Abercarn, Mon. Quantities by the 
architect :— 


Williams & A. P. Williams 13,880 о о 
Sons ...... 44,300 о о | Саеп Bros. .. 3799 6 9 

T. L. Morgan 4,210 o o Jenkins, 

Evans & Sons 4,099 16 Newport” .. 3,760 o o 


6 
D. Davies. . 3,890 о о | E. A. 1homas 3,570 о о 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For erecting a fire station. and 
works in connexion therewith, Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
M.Inst.C. E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor : — 

Hoare & Sons ...... 05,547 | McWilliam & Son, 
Jones & Son 57098 West Station Works, 
Jenkins & Sons 4,569] Bournemouth’ . 4, 500 


BRISTOL.— For additions, &c., to St. Peter'5 Hospital, 
tbe Offices of the Guardians of the City and County of 
Kristol. Mr. W. S. Skinner, architect, Edinburgh Cham- 
bers, Baldwin - street, Bristol: -- 


Alternative for 
public gallery. 


МИСС О 10,100 ...... 137 
E, Love ...... өзімен P 57084 140 
E. Walters 4 5,080 қ 133 
G. Humphreys ............ 5,500. ...:.. 110 
H. H. Fr X^ 6340 sed . 140 
Cowlin & Son ТТТ” 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co., 

Bristol“ ....... Cua vacan 5,99 128 
M. Durnford .............. TIS зы. 117 
5. R. Gorvett (withdrawn) 45698. ossee 120 


COLWYN BAY.—For making up, &c., the West 
Promenade, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. 
Jones, C. E., District Council Offices, Colwyn Bay :— 


Contract M he 
Grodwell & Co. ............ 65,451. .... 41,350 
Anthony Fasey & Son ...... 59450 р 7бо 
J. BiG Ses wees 86 e 4 740 
Shetfield & Evans .......... 4,508 . 525 
Rowland E. Williams ...... 4,119 543 
Geo. Law, Kidderminster*.. 3,840 512 
Mooney & Co .. — 574 
Roberts & Ellis ............ == 459 


Place, Batley : — 


Name of street. M. Hall & Sons, 


| 


. shop and premises, for 


| architect. Quantities by Messrs. C. 


ford-road, for the 
, Limited. Messrs. 


479 


DEWSBURY. —For the erection of stables, &c., Brad- 
Dewsbury Pioneers’ Industrial Society, 
Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation- 


street, Dewsbury :— 


sewage works, Stonebridge, 
trict Council. . Gi 
Western Hill, Durham :— 
С. T. Manners.. £63. о о 


s Carrick .. 


Jotnery.—J. Brooke, Dew-bury ...... 428 o 
Plumbing.—¥F. Newsome, Dewsbury. 299 15 
Plastering. —]. Richardson, Dewsbury 120 o 
Slating.—G. Hargreaves, Dewsbury .. 140 0 
Concreting.—J. Lockwcod, Stanicliffe, 

near Dewsbury .................... 315 0 
Painting. —C. A. Kershaw, Batley .... 36 o 
Jromwork.—C. Bailey, Savile own, 

near Dewsbury .................... 735 о 


DURHAM.—For the construction of bacteria beds at 
for the Durham Rural Dis- 
Gregson, surveyor, Eastwood, 


J. G. Bradley, 
Durham" ....£450 о o 


Mr. G 


G. Kirtley . 497 о o 


457 10 6 


ENFIELD (Middlesex). For the erection of dairy 

es^rs. h. Mr. ; M. 

Cobb, architect, Enfield, Middlesex ` Charles М 
H. S. Hardman, Enfield 


"*909*06029429206226^25242929 


ENFIELD.—For additions to the 
pany's premises, for Messrs. Geard. 
Cobb, architect, Enfield, Middlesex :— 

Willmott & Sons . 


Graphotone Com- 
Mr. Charles M. 


GRAVESEN D.— For the erection of a pri t i- 
dence, Whitehill-road, for Mr. H. Davis. Messrs, Charis: 
M. Cobb and Leonard J. Couves, architects, Enfield 
Middlesex: ' 
J. M. Dering ...... 


41,074 | Beal & Hubbard 
W. Ii. Rayfeld.. o: W елің E 


903 | W. & F. Tuffee 


ILFORD. For the erection of bandstand, б th 
District Council. Mr. Herbert Shaw, C. к Casto 
road, Ilford :— 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, 
LC 


139, Cannon-street, 
ndon, i 


„% „% „„ „ „% „[p .4...ш..фввев в. » 


6348 


LONDON. — For St. Columb's Church, Lancaster-road 
Notting Hill, London, W. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
John Mann & Son, 
S.W. :— 
Alternative reduces 

amount by :— 


29, Great George-street, Westminster, 


o PUN oo 
Balaam Bros....... 8,500 O  ...... бсо : 
С. Lyford ........ 8,494 о e 721 о 
Bulled & Co....... 8,135 O  ...... о 
С. Jackson........ 057 O 42542... 679 o 
W. Gibson ........ 5900 о  ...... 600 o 
J. Christie ........ 25790 O  ...... 730 о 
Chessum & Sons. 7,432 10 593 о 
G. F. Halliday.... 7,373 то  ...... 608 10 
Hibberd Bros. .... 7,290 o .. 675 о 
John Appleby .... 57,2250 700 о 
F. G. Minter...... 7,050 о  ..... 4 бо o 
Veale & Carter. 6.596 o ...... 550 о 
Gough & Co....... 0,594 O  ...... 600 o 
Chas. Ansell ...... 6,464 о * 515 о 
F. I. Chinchen.... 6,460 m . 600 о 
Godson & SOS. 6,329 о 35 559 о 


LONDON.. For pulling down and rebuilding . Ihe 
Neptune" public-house, Somers Town, N. W. Messrs. 
Foulsham & Herbert Riches, architects, 3, Crooked-lane, 
King William:street, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow ; — 


Dearing & Sons. £4,530 | Sheffield Bros 64,395 
Antill & co 4,500 | Courtney and Fair- 
'Todd & Co. ........ 4,433 байи?" .......... 41127 


LONDON. For alterations and additions, „о and 
Farringdon-road, for Mr. H. F. L. Orcutt. 
M. Cobb, architect, Enfield, Middlesex :— 

F. W. Mason, Eufield 
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Mr. Charies 
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LONDON.—For the erection of corner shop and pre- 
mises, Chamberlayne Wood-road, Kensal Riss, Middlesex, 
for Mr. Frederick Naylor. Mr. Charles M. Cobb, archi- 
tect, Enfield, Middlesex: 

Willmott & Sons 
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LONDON.—For the erection of corner shop and 


premises, Chapter-road, Willesden, for Mr. Frederick 
Naylor. Mr. Charles M. Cobb, architect, Euhcld, 
Middlesex :— 

Messrs. Newman .......... ۰.۰۰۰۰۰. a Dod 


BATLEY. For paving, &c., Mount Pleasant, for the Borough of Batley. Mr. O. J. Kirby, surveyor, Market 
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5. Coop & Son, | H. & W. Barra- R. Walker, 


Bradtord. Dewsbury. clough, Brighouse. Bradford. 

s. d. 4 s. d. £ s. d. Á S d. 

Нїаһсїйє-гоай........................ $64 8 o | 717 15 6 760 8 4 | 94) 15 o 
Hartington-streeee ! 411 6 о 522 15 9 | 553 10 6 | 50 9 v 
Beaumont - street | 439 17 0 | 5:9 911 592 10 6 731 4 о 
Denison-streeſett᷑ͥhhh 548 6 о | осуз 19 8 733 7 о 917 18 6 
Back Purlwell-lane ..................... 54 2 6 i 77 17 0 65 13 9 101 7 0 
Back Beaumont-street  ............... 105 10 о | 151 10 O 163 15 о 197 10 о 
Back Purlwell Hall-road .............. | 137 о о | 197 о о | 219 10 О 257 о о 

— — —— — — — ا‎ + -- - - — — — -— 
Totals vocet ca it 8 | £2,918 8 4% 13,114 15 1 £3,845 4 о 


Borough Engineer's estimate, £3,095. 


[See also next page. 
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LONDON. — For the erection of two pairs of houses, RAMSEY.—For proposed new schools at Ramsey, TH 
Willingdon-road, Wood Green, for Mr. Frederick Naylor. | Essex, for the Ramsey School Board. "n W. Start, E BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


Mr, Charles M. Cobb, architect, Enfield, Middlesex :— architect, Colchester, Harwich, and 54, ew Broad- 
; F. W. V £1,300 street, E.C. Quantities by the architect :— £ FOR a o. PROVED KINDS OF 
Beaumont. ........ 43,503 | Bennett 3,202 H STONE 
——..  ج‎ ЖӘ -2;%>%66в2563. 3,495 | Smith & Beaumont.. 3,189 FLUATE, for Hardeni > 
; А ` S 4: ening, Waterproofin 
— " 22 е, Dupont & Co. ...... 3,377 | Saunders, Dovercourt” 3,168 А ye P B» 
NEW ТОРТОМ (Derbyshire). —For the erection of | 7751 375 › i and Preserving Building Mat 
à : E еп 
two villas, for Mr. J. С. Metcalf. Mr. Ernest Oxiey, 1 
анна Cey oran Moms by architect S аса SUNBURY-ON-THAMES.—For the Macon of a 
adin avenport, New Tupton*........ public mortuary, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
H. F. Coales, surveyor, District Council Offices, Sunbury- 5 STONE. 
on- Thames :— DO a sT А 
у ; E. Chamberlain ...... £223 | Thos. Gurney, . 8 ONE 
PETERBOROUGH. For the erection, of cemetery | Gaze & Sons sat ebe Fen- The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
:bapel. t , &c., Farcet, for the Farcet Parish 2% x А 
il Mr William Boyer, architect, roa, Cowgate, Thames* .... £199 15 5 | (Incorporating i ihe Ben ma C Dicit NM 
Peterborough. Quantities by architect :— a ы 5-8 E РУ: Chief 4 
B. Mills...... £1,175 6 6 Jas. Hicks.... £989 о о| SWINDON.—For additions to factory, workshop, &c., ief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
J. ag N/A 1,037 : 4 Бр гене 958 15 10 for Messrs. Reynolds & Co. Mr. W. H. Read, architect, Ж Somerset. 
W. Rowe.. 1,02 . 5, > : дм Anc — 
Ww Wade d ga a 26 Old Fletton, Co n achangia ee ; фа паоп ent :— Mr, E. A. Williams, 
S. Hipwell .. 990 o o| Peterboro . 950 o o FF T 16, Craven-street, Strand. 


TREGONY (Cornwall),—For the erection of a house, Asphalte.—The Sevssel : 
PONDERS END.—For proposed roads, Southbury- | Reskivers, for Mr. T. H. Beard. Mr. Wm. Swift, archi- Aaphalte Company (Me Н Glenn), Office, ve 
. * , , 


5 . Mr. Charles M. Cobb, archi- | tect, 38, Lemon-street, Truro :— | 
- x ow i = е Tonkin . . 310% Davis ................ £240 Poultry, E. C. The best and cheapest materials for 
ct, £ sd. 4 . d. Trigunna ............ 270 Hugh, Veryan* ...... 218 | damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
Killingback & Co. vigata p ere -- -- flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
;Ivn - 2 I o Ө : 1 
. PI 658 м о WHITE RODING (Essex). -- For the erection of а granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
12 in. sur- Congregational Chapel. Messrs. C. & W. H. Pertwee, | Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ADVT, 
face drain 172 0 0 architects, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford :— 
- 2,671 OW. Drewery .........- £390] T; Barker :.5....5.>-% £640 
William Wadey Do. 1,150 0 O R. Simon 751 | E. H. Hockley, Hatfield SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
illiam y.. UE. 4:5 Letch & Bowtell...... 7*5 Heath, Harlowt.... 573 PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS 
775 о о : , 
155 ° 9 „% o o| . WINCHESTER.—For the erection of public baths for 4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
қ D — 0 о | the Corporation of the City of Winchester. Messrs. Fetter-lane, Е.С. [Арут, 
James Pavey .... M 717 m d Lansdell & o, ICM: Quantities by Messrs. 
y Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour :— 
Lee de Martin Wells & Co., Aldershot ....-. £10,890 o | QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
a Фа hos J. S. Kimberley, Banbury .......... 10,810 o 
Th улг Do. 1:40 о 0 2,977 У F. Bascomb, Winchester ............ 10,254 IO accurately and қи Quum. 
omas / AT 42 5:36 C. Ansell, ПатһеВ.................. 9,949 © METCHIM & SON (ere sr. STREET 
625 0 o "QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
169 о о For 1900, price 64. post 7d, In leather 1/. Post 1/1 [AD VT. 
& S Do DECR EE e. чч TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Neave & Son .... о. 100 о о 
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Europe, America, Austr New Zealand, India, China, lon, 


&c., 265. r annum, Remittances (payable to DOUGLAS 
Merredew & Co. Do. 2,223 о О FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of ' THE In all kinds of Hard Woods. 


ы ^" oe o , SUBSCRIBERS u LONDON acd u, suBURES, ty | Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, (0, Ac. 
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596 "THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
88 > the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
12 3 1 rate of t per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID, o all part sof 
r36 о о | à ғ 


;eorge Bell ..... Do. i099: ТӨ, pr e Publishing Offi 1 
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receiving The y Friday Morning s Post. 


Offices: 186 & 138, Haokney Road, London, N. E. 
Telephone: 1319 AVENUE. 


Е J. Betts Do. 788 e E 
Ĩ. J. ETRIDGE Ir senes 
s ea g YS Д E 


------ 2,066 о 


1,489 16 8 1,489 1 


Lawrence & Thacker Do. For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
SLATE MERCHANT, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 
) T TALBOT (Wales) For tbe erection of a house — _ 
s 8 А Port Talbot, f. r Dr. Hartland. Mr. Frank | all 
B Smith. architect, Port Talbot: 4 i Special attention is given to the above by 


£1,329 | ©. & F. Gaven ...... £1,166 | 
с | Morgan Сох........ 1,155 


T. H. Owens ...... 15 
D. Gormon ........ 1.2935 


| ТНЕ 
Davies & Sons. 1 25 Stephen Rees аа, 1,545 Penrhyn T Bangor 
Thos. Jenkins ...-.. 1,275 | le eas Bros, , Aber кеб | i 
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T is curious to read 
at the present day 
the prophetic utter- 
ances of only 
twenty or thirty 
years ago on the 
future of Italy, and 
more especially on 
the future of the 
old Italian cities. 
How differently they have developed from 
what was expected! A writer of only 
fifteen years ago describes Bologna as a very 
ériste place ; the streets, rendered narrow by 
their endless porticos, seemed buried in a 
melancholy gloom. The baroque style of so 
many of the palaces and public buildings 
imposed a sense of the hated pontifical 
government, which had then but recently 
disappeared. To an Italian, the city seemed 
a“ Roma piu piccola,” and, as such, repre- 
sented all that was distasteful in civic archi- 
tecture and public monuments. 

Fifteen years ago the terrible word “ sven- 
tramento” had only just been adopted to 
express that radical change and improve- 
ment in the conditions of the old cities, that 
Clearing away of the old squalid centres, 
which has now become the order of the day. 
The “ sventramento " of Bologna is compara- 
tively very recent. It hardly commenced 
before 1890, and although so few years have 
elapsed, the changed condition of the city 
48 very remarkable. The grand new Via 
della Indipendenza, which leads from 
the railway station to the piazza in the 
centre of the city, was only commenced 
about 1892, and already it is practically 
complete, almost the last of its palaces 
being ready for the joiners and electric 
fitters to put the finishing touches. The 
Writer above referred to seems to have 
‘thought Bologna would prove an unsatis- 
factory example of a modernised town, 
because the new streets then projected were 
intended to be lined in the old fashion with 
porticos. But if he should ever revisit it, he 
Will perhaps be surprised to find the Via 
della Indipendénza a sufficiently gay scene 
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of an evening, its porticos lit up with 
electricity and thronged by a pleasure-seek- 
ing crowd of promenaders attracted by the 
brilliantly lighted shops or the numerous 
cafés chantant. 

Bologna is situated on an absolutely flat 
level at the foot of the Apennines, and conse- 
quently lacks the advantage of a picturesque 
site. But to compensate for this, advantage 
has been taken of a mound of earth 
within the old city limits, to form 
a most ingenious and effective principal 
entrance to the city from the railway 
station. This is called the “ Montagnola " 
(fig. 1); it forms а large public garden and 
promenade, and at the same time is a kind 
of high terrace overlooking the Via della 
Indipendénza.” Raised on one of the 
Ciiaracteristic porticos, it constitutes for a 
considerable distance the side of this princi- 
pal street. This work dates from 1896. It 
has since been decorated with a grand stair- 
case covered with sculpture, to form a 
memorial of the expulsion of the Austrians 
from the city during the War of Indepen- 
dence, Part of this monumental public 
garden, and also of the street, is a large 
theatre and café chantant, bujlt last year by 
an enterprising citizen, whose speculation 
has succeeded much better than. was 
expected. In summer time concerts are 
given in the open air on the upper terraces 
of the gardens; in winter (the severe snowy 
winter of North Italy) the theatre entered 
from the street is used. 

This new quarter of the city consists of 
immense brick palaces, divided up into flats, 
and supported on porticos of imposing pro- 
portions. As a general rule the fronts are 
covered with cement, and but little stone is 
used. In some cases the facades are of 
brickwork au nature/—with elaborate carved 
and moulded ornaments to doors and 
windows. The colour of the local brick is 
always pleasing—and a considerable quantity 
of terra cotta of the same tone is introduced. 
Whenever moulded brick is used, the more 
exact forms of the pseudo-Classic style are 
departed from, and a very free adaptation 
of the earlier Renaissance, mixed with 
Gothic details, is generally used. 


In such | 
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cases, although these details may be copied 
from medizval examples, there is no attempt 
at medizvalism in their application. Doric 
or Corinthian columns support pointed 
arches with cusp decoration, and the balconies 
and string courses are a mixture of Classic 
cornices and Gothic quatrefoils. A bastard 
style in a small building generally looks 
puerile, or the result of ignorance, but when 
used on the scale of such buildings as the 
Bolognese, of 60 ft. to 70 ft. in height on an 
average, its use challenges attention. 

The most important characteristic of 
Bologna is, of course, the universal adoption 
of porticos over the side-walks of the streets, 
a system of constructing a city only possible 
in the climate of Italy. Anywhere else the 
ground floor of such houses would be unin- 
habitable, and even in Bologna, in winter 
time, they are not only abominably dark, but 
very damp and unhealthy. The chief reason 
for this mode of construction seems to be, 
that the city is subject to extremes of climate. 
In winter it is visited by terrible snowstorms, 
and in summer the thermometer runs up 
to about 100 deg. Fahr. in the shade. 
With such climatic conditions the arcades 
are of great advantage; it is, in fact, a city 
wherein umbrellas aud sunshades are prac- 
tically unused. Like many other cities of 
the Lombard Plain, Bologna is still very 
medizeval in the matter of drainage. The 
gutters for rain-water are constructed in the 
middle of the streets and not at the sides. 
This economy of drain-pipes is possible in 
consequence of the small area of the streets 
exposed to rain. Ап effort has been made 
to iatroduce the water drainage of houses in 
the Northern European style, but proves a 
failure. The supply of water for the purpose 
is insufficient, and the sewers have been 
constructed on so small a scale that they 
easily get out of order aud are difficult to 
repair. 

The new flats built over the porticos 
generally follow a local type of plan (fig. 2). 
The back wall of the portico is always the 
central wall of the flats overhead. The 
portico is usually about 13 ft. to 18 ft. wide. 
This allows of a suite of rooms over of fair 
proportions; at the back another suite is 
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tacked on, forming entrance, kitchen, and 
bedrooms. As in all Italian house plans, 
such passages as exist are badly arranged 
and lighted, and in a general way the rooms 
have a tendency to lead one out of another. 
The ground floors of such houses are always 
devoted to shops and offices, 

In construction, the portico is invariably 
vaulted in the ordinary way. The rest of 
the building is usually provided with iron 
and hollow brick floors, covered with the 
well-known mosaic of marble fragments set 
in cement. 

Perhaps the most noticeable and, on the 
whole, satisfactory modern building of 
Bologna is the new Savings Bank. This is 
a completely detached four-fronted building, 
faced with the fine local limestone, which 
receives a good polish almost like marble, 
and with a large amount of inlaid work in 
the form of panels, &c., of what is com- 
monly called red Verona marble. The design 
is simple and well proportioned, and suited 
to the materials ; there is an absence of any 
affectation or striving after novelty, and the 
detail is not so over-elaborated as is often the 
case in Italian buildings. 

In the Savings Bank building (fig. 3) the 
square piers which support the principal front 
are of stone, as is often the case With these 
porticos ; but they are constructed of brick 
usually, and it is very wonderful to see what 
enormous weights brickwork used in this 
way is capable of supporting. In the 
majority of instances the brickwork, which is 
apparently moulded expressly for the pur- 
pose, takes the form of a Doric column with 
entasis complete, and always in the proper 
proportion to its height and architrave ; the 
capital and base are usually stone. The 
bricks used in these columns are about 10 in. 
long on the curve and 21 in. thick, but the 
sizes vary. The mortar used seems of ex- 
ceptional good quality. The art of building 
in this style is of remote antiquity, and it 
may, perhaps, be looked upon as a Lombard 
speciality. 

Very few restorations of ancient monu- 
ments have been undertaken in Bologna in 
modern times. About 1860 the exception- 
ally interesting church of St. Stephen, which 
represents in a curious way the buildings of 
the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem as they 
stood in the tenth century (before the Cru- 
sades) was subjected to disastrous rebuild. 
ing, which has destroyed much of its 
interest, At present the immense church 
of S. Francesco is being restored in a more 
conservative spirit, but the decorations are 
rather vulgar, although they display a very 
considerable knowledge of the mediaeval 
style of Italy. This church has a regular 
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chevet of chapels at the east end, like a 


French cathedral, each of which is being 
decorated in a different design with stucco 
relief in the diaper ornaments rather sugges- 


tive of “ Lincrusta” wall Paper. The stained 


glass is of a curious mosaic character, the 


general effect is singular and bizarre. When 
complete the restored church will have a 


very imposing appearance, if not altogether 


Satisfactory, 


The walls of the city are merely retained 
for octroi purposes, outside them is a vast 
suburb of new villas, reminding one of the 
suburbs of London, their styleless architec- 
ture and meretricious Ornament, “streaky 
bacon” brickwork, and Slated roofs seem 
copied from the genuine “speculative 
builder's " style of twenty years back. 

It is singular that the houses outside the 
town should display so great a want of that 
architectural feeling which the buildings 
inside undoubtedly possess, 


THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 


Ata meeting of the Election Committee held on 
the oth inst., the following gentlemen were 
elected Members :—Mr. J. R. Siva. S. Aiyar, 
Madras; Мг. J. J. Marsland, Bombay. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF VAUXHALL 
BRIDGE. 


HEN the day's toil is over the 
ordinary person turns to his- 
evening paper for entertainment, 
and he is prepared to treat want 

of accuracy with some amount of indulgence. 

But in the morning one looks for sober 

facts and serious criticism, and we are 

therefore a little surprised to notice that 
the Daily News has recently attempted to 
be funny over some imaginary difficulties. 
in connexion with the new Vauxhall. 
Bridge works. Our contemporary suggests- 
that "some serious mistake has been 
made as to the nature of the foundations. 
upon which the old structure was based," 
and that “it is very doubtful whether the old 
piers do not rest upon wooden piles" In 
this event it is said that “plans are alt 
upset"; the playful remark is made that the 
piles will have to be pulled out “like so 
many huge teeth," and it is implied that the 
work must be carried down a good deal 
further than was intended, at a greatly 
increased cost. A mysterious reference is 
also made,as to “explorations towards 

Australia," and, finally, it is hinted that the 

" fundamental part of the problem "—what- 

ever that expression may mean—will have to 

be planned all over again, and that nobody 
can say when the new bridge may be 
finished. 

This lapse of the Daily News into the 
new journalism may possibly lead to some 
misconception, and it will therefore be use- 
ful to make a brief statement of the actual 
facts. As we have previously pointed out, 
the foundation - stone of old Vauxhall 
Bridge, laid in 1817, was diseovered in 
September last above the pile-supported 
platform of the Westminster abutment. The 
existence of piles has consequently been 
known for some time past, and the statement 
that they may still be present will probably 
cause no undue excitement in the engineer's 
department of the London County Council. 
So far as the remainder of the old structure 
is concerned, it is believed that no piles 
were used on the Surrey side, and none 
under the intermediate  piers, because 
when the iron spans were removed 
the piers almost immediately began ‘o 
deviate from the perpendicular, No doubt 
this circumstance was chiefly owing to 
undercutting of the gravel bed upon which. 
it is said the foundations rested, and it і. 
clear that if the piers had rested upon piles 
no such settlement would have taken place. 


Before the present designs were commenced: 
full inquiry was made inte the early history 
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some cases in 1879 were traced to in- 
fected milk, and others in 1898 to cockles 
which had been gathered from sewage- 
polluted mud-flats; but milk and cockles 
were not sufficient to account for all the 
cases in these outbreaks, and appear to have 
had nothing to do with the outbreaks in 
some other years. The water-supply, de- 
rived though it mainly is from hundreds 
of shallow wells sunk in a pervious soil 
riddled with cesspools, cannot (the Commis- 
sioners think) be held solely responsible for 
the outbreaks. Prior to 1895 all houses in 
Chichester were either undrained or drained 
to cesspools; since March, 1895, a great 
number of houses have been connected with 
the new public sewers, and many of the 
inhabitants received the impression that 
the spread of the disease in 1896-7-8 
was due to sewer-air. А careful com- 
parison of the numbers of cases in houses 
drained to cesspools and in those con- 
nected with the sewers shows, however, 
that the incidence of the disease is prac- 
tically the same in the two classes. 
Again, no uniform relation can be traced 
between the disease and the rainfall, or the 
rise and fall of the subsoil water. Having 
exhausted all these possible causes of fever- 
outbreaks, the two experts turn to the soil; 
but, although they seem to think that this is 
perhaps the great offender, they are com- 
pelled to admit that the facts“ do not favour 
belief that these potentialities as to soil- 
pollution are in themselves sufficient ex- 
planation of the long continuance of this 
fever in serious amount in Chichester." In 
conclusion they recommend a thorough in- 
vestigation of the conditions obtaining in 
Chichester and other fever-haunted towns, 
"supplemented by skilled research on the 
part of the statistician, the geologist, the 
chemist, and the bacteriologist." 

Every one will admit that such an investi- 
gation would be of immense service to the 
community, but years would probably elapse 
before the results were made public, and in 
the meantime the disease is levying its 
annual toll of suffering and death. We can- 
not but think that, in Chichester as in many 
other towns, the repeated appearance of 
enteric fever is due to a variety of causes, 
and that the search for a single cause will be 
as fruitless as the search for a universal 
solvent. In some years one insanitary con- 
dition may be the principal agency by which 
the disease is communicated, while in other 
years it may be originated by other insani- 
tary conditions. The private water-supply 
of Chichester is admittedly bad. Two 
samples of well-water tested by Sir Edward 
Frankland in 1898 were so seriously 
polluted that he was obliged to report 
that both wells ought to be closed; nearly 
one-fifth of the water" from one of the 
wells had, he said, been in the condition of 
average London sewage." When the num- 
ber of leaky cesspools is taken into con- 
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d the old bridge. Existing records were 
eamined, and information was furnished 
both by the present company and by a 
gandson of John Rennie, the original engi- 
пет. There never has been any dispute as 
to the facts that the bridge was at first 
intended to be of arched masonry, and 
that iron spans were substituted, for financial 
reasons, after preparations had been made for 
the foundations of the Middlesex abutment. 
This altered programme would very probably 
lead to the omission of piles under the foun- 
dations subsequently formed. One ot the 
reasons rendering necessary the rebuilding 
of the bridge was a knowledge of the fact 
that the masonry of the piers was consider- 
ably uadermined by tidal action, and in the 
investigations through which this condition 
became evidenced no indications of pile 
work were discovered. Further, it should 
be remembered that the piers of the new 
bridge will be of much greater sectional 
area than the piers of the old bridge, 
owing to increase of span, and in only 
one instance do the old and new sites 
coincide. In any case, therefore, all 
but one of the old foundations would 
have to be cleared away, and the new 
loundations have always been intended to 
rest upon the stratum of clay lying beneath 
the gravel bed of the river. The new abut- 
ments will cover and extend beyond the old 
sites on each side of the river, but the piles 
Will not be removed, At the present time 
theold piles on the Middlesex shore have 
deen bared fora depth of from 3 ft. to 5 ft., and 
are found to be in excellent condition. Addi- 
ional piles are to be driven for the purpose 
of providing a sufficiently extended support 
for the new foundations ; the new piles will 
project from the excavation to the same 
height as the old piles, and concrete will 
then be filled in to the level of the timber. 
If piles should by any chance be found on 
the Surrey shore, and beneath the one other 
coincident foundation, a similar course will 
be pursued, In the unlikely, though not un- 
considered, event of any piles being dis- 
covered where they will be in the way of 
new work, removal will of course be neces- 
sary, but it is usual that material of one 
kind or another should be removed when 
excavations are undertaken. Nothing has 
occurred which will in any way upset the 
plans of the engineer, or which he has 
not already foreseen, and the work is pro- 
ceeding without interruption or hindrance, 
although perhaps not quite so rapidly as 
might be desired. 


— . — 


ENTERIC FEVER AT CHICHESTER. 


PBN many occasions during the last 
forty years Chichester has suf- 
fered abnormally from enteric 
fever, but unfortunately it has 
not been found possible to discover any 
one local condition to which the outbreaks 
of the disease can clearly be attributed. 
In 1896 and 1897, as well as іп 1898, 
the disease was prevalent to such a serious 
extent that, in August of the last-named 
year, an inquiry was held by Dr. Theo- 
dore Thomson and Colonel Marsh, R.E., on 
behalf of the Local Government Board. The 
elaborate report of these experts has now 
been published, but, as far as positive 
evidence of the "agency of fever preva- 
lence in Chichester is concerned, it 
18 practically silent. It is true that 


the well-water is obvious, and there can be 
no doubt that, at some time or other, cases 
of typhoid fever must have been caused by 
drinking the foul water from such shallow 
wells. But if the water is polluted, the 
probability is that milk also will at some 
time or other be polluted, and cases of 
typhoid fever would occasionally, as in 1879, 
be caused by such infected milk. Then 
again, the germs of typhoid fever may be 
conveyed by air as well as by water, and it 


sideration, the dangerous nature of much of 
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is possible, therefore, for the disease to be 
communicated by the emanations from cess- 
pools and from the sewage-polluted soil. 


It is clear to us that the endemic nature of 


typhoid fever in Chichester is due toa variety 
of insanitary conditions, and steps ought to 
be taken at once by the sanitary authority 
to put an end to these conditions. The con- 
struction of main sewers was an important 
improvement, but much more remains to be 
done. Shallow wells ought to be closed, 
cesspools and midden-privies ought to be 
abolished, and drains to be properly laid 
from every house, disconnected from the 
sewers, and ventilated. The construction of 
houses ought also to be carefu!ly considered, 
especially with a view to preventing the 
admission of ground-air. 
accommodation is at the same time insuf- 
ficient, and ought to be increased. There 
can be little doubt that the improvements 
now suggested would not only reduce the 
mortality from enteric fever, but would also 
tend to improve the general health of the 
city. 


The hospital 


—— 


NOTES. 
A CORRESPONDENT asks us 
Architects once more the frequently re- 
rawings. ( . 
curring question, whether, 


when a building has been carried out, the 
employer can demand the plans and contract 
documents from thearchitect. The question 
is one which cannot at present be very 
satisfactorily answered, as the point does 
not seem to have been decided by any high 
legal court of late years. In 1870 the point 
came before the Court of Exchequer, which, 
as far as the imperfect report goes, seems to 
have held that the drawings belonged to 
the employer. One argument seems to 
be that the employer is entitled to 
the drawings where the building is 
not carried out; why is he not en- 
titled to them when it is carried out? The 
cases, however, are not quite parallel. The 
argument on the architect's side would be 
that, in the case of a building carried out, 
he was not engaged to produce drawings of 
a building, but to devise a building and over- 
see its erection, and the plans are merely 


his method of communicating his ideas to 
the workmen. One reason the question 
remains legally unsettled probably is that, 
as a matter of fact, very few clients 
demand the drawings. If they are ever re- 
quired for reference, it is probably more to 
the client’s own convenience that they should 
be filed in the architect's office. Neverthe- 
less, if any test case is ever taken intoa 
high court, so as to become a precedent, we 
anticipate, from observation of the proclivi- 
ties of the legal mind, that it will be settled 
against the architects; so perhaps the best 
policy is to avoid letting any such case come 
into court, 


WE printed in our issue of 
March 3 a letter from the 
Medical Superintendent of 
the Middlesbrough Asylum, commenting on 
what appeared to be the intention of the York 
City Council to reproduce the plans of the 
Middlesbrough Asylum aud employ their 
Engineer to carry it out, and urging, 
quite rightly, that ап architect with 
special knowledge of asylums should be 
employed. At a meeting of the York City 
Council last week there was a long discus- 
sion on the subject, in the course of which 


а 


Тһе Proposed 
Asylum for York. 
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it was denied that there had been any inten- | follows that the Department will now sanc- 
tion of simply copying the plans of the | tion an expenditure varying from 5627. 10s. to 
"they меге no|750/. for the smallest cookery centre. 
more to be used than the plans of any other |їз certainly an improvement, as the sum 
asylum,” which seems to be an admission that | formerly allowed was quite inadequate for 
the system of setting their engineer to adapt | the purpose. 


Middlesbrough Asylum ; 


the plans of other asylums was, at all events, 
to be used. Two very strong letters were 
read, one from the Institute of Architects, 
the other from the Lunacy Commissioners, 
both condemning the system of building an 
asylum without employing an architect 
who was specialy conversant with such 
work. These seem to have had a good 
deal of effect on the minds of some 
members of the Council, but in the 
end the amendment of Mr. Scott, to the 
effect that it was not advisable to employ 
the City Engineer as architect for the pro- 
posed asylum, and that the Asylum Com- 
mittee be instructed to select an architect 
who had experience in that class of work, 
was lost by a majority of 23 to 17. Ideas of 
economy seem to have been at the bottom of 
the decision, It will probably be found to 
have been a false economy. 


THE Prevention of Accidents 
Bill has been returned by the 
Grand Committee on Trade in 
much the same form as when submitted to 
them for consideration. The schedule set- 
ting forth the various matters in respect of 
which the Board of Trade are empowered to 
make rules is absolutely unaltered, although 
notice had been given of a considerable 
number of amendments. The schedule had 
been the subject of negotiations with the 
railway companies before the Bill was 
drafted—doubtless with the view of ob- 
viating protracted discussions at a later 
stage—and Mr. Ritchie was able to induce 
the Committee to leave it alone. With 
regard to the question of experiments, the 
railway representatives were only defeated 
by one vote in an endeavour to restrict the 
powers of the Board to the one subject of 
automatic couplings. This was all that last 
year's Bill proposed, but we have got beyond 
that now, for the principle has already been 
adopted, both by the House and the Com- 
mittee, of empowering the Board to require 
the use of " any appliance which had been 
shown to their satisfaction to be calculated 
to reduce danger" to railway employés. It 
is extremely improbable that the Board of 
Trade will abuse the powers entrusted to 
them. 


Protection for 
Railway 
Servants. 


THE new rules to be observed 

Elementary in planning and fitting up 
public elementary schools have 

recently been issued. The innovations are 
very few, the most important being in regard 
to schools with a central hall. Hitherto the 
Education Department has allowed one class 
(or under special circumstances two classes) 
to be taught in the central hall, but this 
permission is now withdrawn for infants’ 
schools, and for boys’ and girls’ schools it is 
said that one or two classes av sometimes 
be allowed.” There is only one other addition 
to the rules, and this is that benches “ should 
be fitted with backs." We note that the 
regulation as to the allowance of ''from 
27 5. to 500“. which the Department was in 
1899 prepared to sanction for the building of 
a cookery centre, has been altered to “an 
allowance varying from 155. to 203. per 
square foot.” Ав the size of a cookery school 


must be not less that 750 square feet, it | jewel cup. 


suspends nearly the whole weight of the 
spindle armature and brake, and the results 
he has obtained are excellent. Curves were 
shown illustrating the results of tests of two 
of his meters by the Board of Trade, and 
their accuracy was wonderful. At full load 
the inventor found that the air friction was 
less than one-half per cent. of the tota) 
resistance, and the mechanical friction was 
only half the air friction. Mr. Evershed's 
paper is a pleasure to read. He begins by a 
clear statement of the genera) principles he 
employs; he then gives the constructional 
details of the various parts, and finally in an 
appendix gives an elegant mathematical 
demonstration of the theory of his meter and 
the result of tests on it. 


This 


THE preamble of the Bill for 
the enlargement of Euston 
Station has now been passed 
by a Committee of the House of Commons. 
Broadly speaking, the new Euston Station 
will face the gardens in Euston-road. The 
existing station will be brought forward 
and broadened. The company propose to 
spend nearly two millions on this work. 
Й is obvious that the new building will be 
an important addition to London, and that it 
will give opportunities for a structure which 
should be a credit to the Metropolis. The 
existing Euston Station was at one time 
regarded as a building above the average, 
the Central Hall having a good deal 
of dignity. But of late the traveller has 
begun to wish that the hall were plat- 
forms, and it has begun to be recognised 
that large terminal stations should be as 
simple as possible in their arrangements— 
whereas the hall at Euston cuts the station 
in two. The station at Frankfort is usually 
considered the most perfect in Europe, and 
certainly it is one of the easiest and most 
convenient for the traveller, since the 
moment the booking offices are left there is 
in front the various platforms accessible and 
obvious. In France the station at Tours, 
though smaller, is a satisfactory building 
internally, and imposing externally, partly, 
no doubt, because of the large space in front 
of it. In this respect the new Euston will 
have much in its favour, facing the broad 
space of Euston-road and its gardens. 


Euston 
Station. 


THE annual Report of the 
Chairman on the business of 
the Works Department of the 
Vestry of St. Pancras mentions, among other 
things, a proposed attempt on the part of 
the Vestry to put a stop to the serious in- 
convenience caused by ropes stretched 
across the footway of the streets for lowering 
goods (especially casks) from vans into the 
cellars. It was proposed that statutory 
powers should be obtained to compel the 
use of hydraulic or other power for this pur- 
pose whenever a public-house was rebuilt ; 
but on consideration this idea was abandoned 
as inadequate, and it is suggested that some 
more drastic regulation is required to deal 
with it. The subject of the difficulty of 
clearing the streets of snow is referred to :— 


Parish of St. 
Pancras. 


People who think over the matter superficially 
do not realise all the difficulties, Every man 
employed by a Local Authority has to be numbered, 
timed, and booked, whether he work for an hour or 
a week, and the wages have to be paid daily and 
accounts balanced, demanding the whole attention 
of the indoor staff, to the prejudice of every other 
branch of their work. 


THE modern electric meter 
compares very favourably with 
the pioneer types in use ten 
years ago, but the introduction of higher 
pressures and small candle-power glow- 
lamps has made it necessary that it should 
record at a much smaller load than formerly. 
Now in an electric meter the drop in pressure 
from one side to the other must not be 
greater than I per cent., and is often much 
less, hence the fraction of the power left to 
turn the rotary parts at light loads is very 
small, and as less than „th per cent. of 
the energy received by a meter is con- 
verted into useful work inside it, the friction 
of the rotating parts must be almost in- 
finitesimal if it is to rotate at all at light 
loads. The elimination of friction is there- 
fore the problem which meter manufacturers 
have to solve. Recently attempts have been 
made in the direction of using magnetic 
force to take the weight of the rotary parts 
of a motor meter off its bearings. In the 
Stanley meter, recently introduced in 
America, the spindle supporting the rotating 
aluminium disc simply floats in the air sus- 
pended by the attraction of iron discs fixed 
on it and the iron ring poles surrounding 
them. This meter, however, only measures 
alternating currents. Mr. Evershed, in an 
admirable paper read to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, last week, described a 
"frictionless motor meter" which he has 
invented. In the ordinary meter the friction 
is nearly all due to the step bcaring which is 
usually a rounded steel point resting in a 
Mr. Evershed magnetically 


Improvements 
in Electric 


The work of clearing the footways has often to 
Meters. 


be done twice over, because there is no stated time 
in which occupiers are compelled to clear their 
steps and forecourts, which is frequently done 
after the footways have been cleared, which are 
again littered by those who cast the snow upon 
them in the expectation that the Vestry will dili- 
gently visit the street a second time to counteract 
their want of forethought or unwillingness to do 
more than what is just needful for their own 
convenience. 


In consequence of this state of things, the 
Report suggests that it would be expedient to 
seek for an alteration of the law, with a view 
of reverting to the former obligations on 
occupier. We have always been of opinion 
that the cancelling of the obligation on an 
occupier to clear the pavement before his 
own premises was a mistake. 


For some new premises that 
are now being erected in John- 
son-court the house has been 
pulled down to which Dr. Johnson removed, 
in 1765, from No. 1, Inner Temple-lane, and 
which he left for No. 8, Bolt-court, F leet- 
street, eleven years afterwards. Thus of his 
many residences in London—seventeen are 
recorded—only one of those authentically 
identified now remains, being that which 
forms the west side of Gough-square, 
north of Johnson- court. From the house in 
Johnson- court he started for his travels in 
Scotland and the Western Isles, France, and 
North Wales, and there he shared his home 
with Mrs. Anna Williams and Robert Levett. 


Johnson- court, 
Fleet · street. 
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Ir is stated that the Office of [religions of the ancient world were derived 
from a common origin, and had for their main 
idea either the worship of the powers of 
nature or as regarding nature as a theatre 
descriptive of divine things. Theancient vedic 
hymns of India were addressed to the powers 
of nature, and the fact that the different days of 
the week are to this day dedicated in English 
or French to different planets is evidence 
that the religions of the Gothic tribes 
coming from central Asia were derived from 
the same source. 
jecture of the object of the Druidical circles of 
stones is that they were devoted to the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, and the name Baalbek, 
afterwards Heliopolis, shows that the worship 
of the sun dated from a very early period in 
Syria. That the religion of the Greeks and 
Romans owed much to the same source is 
well known, and we know from Herodotus 
that the Greeks regarded the Egyptian asa 
civilisation earlier than their own and to be 
greatly venerated. 
the monuments themselves and the repre- 
sentations on them that their early worship was 
derived from the phenomena of nature, the rise 
and setting of the sun and moon and stars, the 
waxing and waning of the moon, and so forth, 
and fortunately we have from Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics a full description of what took place in 
each room of the temples, where staircases were 
provided leading up to the flat roofs, so that 
certain ceremonies might take piace in full 
view of the heavenly bodies in honour of which 
the services were hcld. 


jon Works have sanctioned a pro- 
` posal made by the Hampton 
Wick Urban Council to erect an inscribed 
memorial tablet in honour of Timothy 
Bennet, the shoemaker of Hampton Wick, 
to whose spirited exertions the free enjoy- 
ment of Bushey Park by the public may 
justly be considered to be due. About 150 
years ago Lord Halifax closed the footpaths 
lading across the park to Hampton and 
Hampton Court from Hampton Wick to all 
who were not ticket-holders, thus renewing 
the obstructions which had been imposed in 
the reign of Charles [., but had been re- 
moved by Charles Il. shortly after the 
Restoration, 


In the sale of the Peel collec- 
ез оГ tion last week were included a 
signed picture by Canaletto of 
Greenwich Hospital as seen from the Thames, 
with Flamsteed’s observatory in the back- 
ground, and two small views of the cities of 
Westminster and London, from the river, by 
Samuel Scott. In one of the latter Scott 
depicts Westminster and Lambeth, as seen 
beyond Westminster Bridge, with Derby 
House and Whitehall Stairs in the fore- 
ground. It is an early view, for he shows 
Labelye’s Bridge—which was opened for 
trafic on November 18, 1750—as unbuilt at 
its southern end, and with the centreing 
under four of the constructed arches. The 
other picture, taken from mid-stream a short 
distance above Temple Stairs, presents a 
view of Whitefriars, the mouth of the Fleet, 
Blackfriars, St. Paul’s, with many of the City 
churches, and old London Bridge, with the 
remaining houses that were finally removed 
in 1757-8, The first-named painting was sold 
Wr 100 guineas, those by Scott realised 
155 guineas and 110 guineas, whilst a view 
on the Grand Canal, Venice, by R. P. 
Bonington, was bought for 650 guineas. 


— . — aa] 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE last meeting of session 1899-1900 of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting Room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. о, Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street, Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, President, in the chair. 
| Some nominations having been read, the fol- 
Hd: gentlemen were elected members :— 
> essrs. T. S. Gregson, J. A. Hallam, F. C. R. 

almer, W. B. Stonebridge, and R. J. 

ulston. 
4 ue Chairman announced that the annual 

inner would be held on Thursday, May 31. 
а the motion of Мг. С. В. Carvill, Hon. 
M eat a vole of thanks was accorded to 
N C. Corlette ſor presenting to the 

rary a printed copy of his paper, read before 

e Association, entitled “Тһе Decoration of 
Churches. 
sane Chairman said he desired to pass a vote 
had be 8 to those ladies and gentlemen who 
evens еп responsible for the soirée the previous 
au d Those members of the Association 
Ment ers who had attended at the entertain- 
NR оша feel that they owed а great debt 

idis tude to Mr. G. B. Carvill and Mr. H. D. 
ur am and all those who took part in what 

у quite one of the best entertainments ever 
& ы Association. 

Motion having been agreed to, Mr. 
Alexander Payne read the following paper on 


Egyptian Temples. 


“I think I ma 
Mes y say without fear of con- 
ноп that in studying the temples of 
Tera We are studying the earliest monuments 
ы ا‎ to religion and erected by 
ancient odd. most civilised nation of the 


There is evidence to show that most of the 
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See Вийав» tor March 31 last. 


conquered Egypt, and made it a province of 
their empires, no attempt was made to disturb 
their worship and religion, so similar in some 
respects to their own; in fact, the Egyptian 
deities were at once adopted as part of the 
State religion, and vast sums were spent in the 
restoration of the ancient temples evidently 
under the direction of the Egyptian priesthood, 
and, judging from the inscriptions, with the 
most scrupulous conservatism of the ancient 
plan and purpose. 
restorations exist as those of the Ptolemies of 
the ancient Temples of Edfu and Denderah, 
which have preserved to us in its simplest and 
complete form what may be regarded as the 
typical temple of the Egyptians as used for 
worship for a period of at least 4,000 years, if 
not more. 


from. Probably from their regarding the land 
of Punt (either in Arabia or at the extreme 
south-east of the Red Sea) as the Holy Land, 
they came from the east. 
called the cradle of Egypt, but the seat of the 
first settled monarchy appears to have been the 
great city of Memphis, just south of modern 
Cairo, and said to have been founded by 
Menes, the first historic king, about 4000 B.c. 
This city must have been one of the largest 
of the ancient world, and the ruins of an im- 
mense palace remained as late as the twelfth 
century A. D.; but, owing to the inundations 
of the Nile, nothing remains of it at the 
present day but a few earth-mounds and 
two colossal statues, which stood in front 
of the great Temple of Ptah, and the Pyra- 
mids and innumerable tombs built on the 
uplands west of the Nile, which formed the 
great cemetery of the city, and amongst which 
the famed Pyramids of Gizeh formed the chief. 
These are surrounded by whole streets of 
tombs, which are said by the Arabs to extend 
for two or three days’ journey into the desert, 
and alone would give an idea of the vast popu- 
lations in the valley of the Nile who were 
buried here. The inundations of the Nile have 
also destroyed almost every vestige of the 
large cities which once existed in the Delta, 
so that it is necessary to go 200 or 320 miles up 
the Nile before reaching extensive remains of 
temples. 
cluding the river itself, would appear to have 
risen since the times of ancient Egypt, so that 
the Temples of Denderah and Edfu, which will 


The most probable con- 


In Egypt it is certain from 


When the Greeks and Romans successively 


Probably no such splendid 


It is not certain where the Egyptians came 


Abydos has been 


The whole valley of the Nile, in- 


be described in detail, are now some 30ſt. or 
40 ft. below the level of the ground, and have 
had to be dug out quite recently for their com- 
plete examination, and are now under the care 
of the Government as ancient monuments. 
There are ако extensive remains at Kom 
Ombos, Esnch, Philæ, and other places on the 
river. Some ruins which existed at the time of 
the great French expedition under Napoleon 


have now disappeared, but it is at ancient 
Thebes that an idea of the magnificence of 
obtained. 
The ruins of temples and buildings there 


ancient Egypt can be best 


exceed those left in the remainder of Egypt 
altogether, if we except the Pyramids, and are 
far more extensive than anything remaining 
either at Rome or Athens. 
ancient city, being mostly above the level of the 
inundation, has escaped the destruction that 
has fallen upon other cities. 


The site of the 


Thebes dates from a high antiquity, and a 


few of the more ancient parts of its temples are 
from the times of the Eleventh Dynasty, about 
2500 B. C.; 
Nineteenth Dynasty (about 1400 B.C), Seti I 
and Rameses II., &c., the chief seat of govern- 
ment 
Thebes, and the city was embellished with the 
magnificent temples of which the ruins now 
remain. The great group of Karnac alone is 
nearly a mile long and one-third of a mile 
wide, and comprises a whole assemblage of 
temples connected together by avenues of 
sphinxes. 
of an avenue of sphinxes to the Temple of 
Luxor on the banks of the Nile, about one mile 
to the south, where are the ruins of one of the 
finest temples which remain. 
built on the east bank of the river. 
west bank there is a series of temples, or 
rather mortuary buildings, erected by various 
Pharaohs to the memory of themselves and 
their ancestors ; and further from the river, 
under the mountains containing the tombs of 
the kings and the vast cemetery of Thebes, 
was the mortuary temple, Deir el Bahari 
described 
buildings are mostly far too complicated 
and elaborate 
of a single paper. 
in many instances a departure from the 
original and simple plan of the early temples 
dedicated to the gods. 
period would seem to have been almost intoxi- 
cated by the grandeur of the empire and the 
extent of its foreign conquests, and the temples 
are covered with inscriptions of their own 
glorious doings, and, though the credit of 
them is all ascribed to the gods, the prevailing 
sentiment seems their own glorification. 
bably no man in the world ever had more 
statues erected to his memory than Rameses 11., 
and the cost of them would exceed many 
millions sterling of our money. This Rameses 
is generally supposed to be the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, and to have shortly preceded the 
time of the Exodus. 


but under the Pharaohs of the 


was transferred. from Memphis to 


From this group there are remains 


These are all 
On the 


in this rooin last year. These 


in the limits 
Moreover, they show 


to describe 


The monarchs of this 


Pro- 


In describing the ceremonies that took place 


at the temples, which were in the main 
theatrical exhibitions of the phenomena of 
nature, it is necessary to form some idea of 
Egyptian cosmogony. 
world to be a vast plain suspended in space, of 
which Egypt, with the Nile running through 
it, was the centre, and by far the most im- 
portant part, the nations round being com- 
paratively barbarous and uncultivated. Below 
this plain was stretched out the plain of the 
nether world, with another Egypt and Nile 
almost the counterpart of those in this world; 
the sun and moon and heavenly bodies, after 
traversing above the world, descended in the 
west and passed back again over the plain of 
the nether world, rising again in the east. All 
the spirits of the departed went to the nether 
world, and those that were judged worthy of 
continuing life remained there with the same 
avocations and amusements that had occupied 
them in this world." 


They imagined the 


(The following were then illustrated on the 


screen :—A distant view of the great Pyramids 
at Gizeh, showing how they are elevated on a 
plateau above the general plain of the River 
Nile; a nearer view of the Pyramids, showing 
on one of them a portion of the old stone casing 
remaining ; the colossal Sphinx, partly exca- 
vated, with the ruins of a small temple and 
altar between its paws: a view of a subterra- 
nean temple near this Sphinx, constructed of 
huge blocks of granite, supposed to date from 
the time of Chephren (about 3500 B.C.) ; the 
great step Pyramid of Sakkara, near the site 
of ancient Memphis, older than the Great 


Pyramid, and said to date from 4300 B.C. 
(B. M.); part of the interior of the Mausoleum 
of Sacred Bulls at Sakkara (each bul! was 
buried in an enormous granite sarcophagus) ; 
a gigantic statue of Rameses II., which for- 
merly stood in front of the Temple of Ptah at 
Memphis, and is one of the few remains ot that 
vast city; and statues from the museam of 
Gizeh, whica show the great excellence the 
Egyptians hid obtained in the art of sculpture 
at a pericd almost antecedent to the date for- 
merly given to the creation of the world ; one 
of them a statue in wood of an inspector of 
е 
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workmen, or perhaps an architect, probably 
nearly 6,000 years old (Fourth Dynasty). | 

“We must now journey some 300 miles 
up the Nile before we come to any consider- 
able remains of a temple. I may just be 
allowed to state that travelling on the Nile is a 
most delightful way of spending a holiday at 
the time of year when I made the journey, 
viz., early in March, when the climate of 
Egypt is absolute perfection, day after day of 
splendid sunshine, with just enough fleecy 
cloud about to give variety, and the warm sun, 
tempered by a delicious wind from the north, 
refreshing and bracing. All combine to pro- 
duce an etfect like the finest summer weather in 
England, and this renewed day after day with 
absolute certainty. The dust from the desert, 
which is one of the great inconveniences of 
Egypt, does not affect us on the river, though 
now and then we sce it whirling along like a 
waterspout of sand or pillar of cloud in the 
distance. 

The river is also enlivened by the numerous 
dhows, or native boats, with their large tri- 
angular white sails scudding through the water 
at a fine rate before the north wind, sometimes 
even quicker than the steamer ; the banks аге 
picturesque, with groups of palm and sycamore 
trees, and here and there native villages ; there 
are also occasional sugar factories with chim- 
ney stacks which remind one of an English 
town, and do not improve the landscape. 

The prospect on the Nile from each side is 
bounded by the Arabian and Libyan moun- 
tains, sometimes rising in most picturesque 
forms and thrown out by the light and shadow 
of the brilliant sunshine. The colours at 
sunrise and sunset are magnificent, and one 
cannot wonder that the Egyptians derived 


their ideas of the divinity from the glorious orb 
traversing their country each day from east to 
west in such splendour, and followed at night 
But I must pass on to 
our first temple, which is at Denderah (see plan 


by the moon and stars. 


on wall). 


On arrival at the landing-place, a ride of 
twenty minutes through fields brought us to 


the temple and the site of the ancient Egyptian 
town. 


the Government. 


from the very earliest times. 
says: “Тһе great 


building plan of 
(Denderah) was 


found written 
sors of Horus.“ 


this monument found described 
characters of the time of 


ancient times, and were not deviated from in 
any essential particular. We may therefore 
regard them as models of the ancient temples 
which existed from the earliest time, and it is 
interesting to notice many features in common 
between them and the Tabernacle erected by 
Moses by divine command and the Temples of 
Ezekiel and Herod, and also the temples of the 
Greeks and Romans. There is as much simi- 
larity in the plan and arrangement of the great 
temples of Egypt as there is between the 
ditterent cathedrals of the Christian Church. 
This Temple of Denderah was dedicated to 
Hathor. 
Egyptian mythology is complicated by the 
fact that, in various localities, different. names 
are applied to the same idea. The fundamental 
principle seems to have been to regard the 
heavenly bodies and powers of nature as 
symbols of the attributes of the deity, and in 
most localities there is a divine trinity. First, 
there is the masculine or creative principle 
symbolised by the sun, and called Ra-Harmachis 
at Heliopolis, Amen-Ra at Thebes, and so on ; 
aud in the philosophical idea representing the 
powers of goodness and light as opposed to cvil 
and darkness. Secondly, there is the feminine 
or receptive and maternal principle symbolised 
bv the moon and stars, and called Isis, Hathor, 
Muth, and several other names; and in the 
philosophical idea representing truth and 
„aith, which keep alive and preserve the 


powers of goodness in states of decline sym- 


a marriage or union between these two, there 
follows the third principle, the new-born day. 
represented by the sun rising again and called 


senting the resurrection and regeneration, and 


of what takes place in nature; each hour and 
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inscription, which gives the uses of the room. 
The second room formed an exit from the 
temple on that side. The third room formed a 
sort of anteroom to the staircase leading to the 
roof on that side. 

Following the main axis of the temple, the 
next room is called the Hall of the Altar, imme- 
diately behind the Hall of the Appearance. 
On the left from this a small anteroom leads to 
a long straight staircase ascending to the roof, 
There is also a room on this side called the 
'room of purification, probably used in the 
preparations for festival ceremonies. On the 
other side is another staircase, of short flights, 
winding round a square with landings at the 
angles, and ascending to the roof. The inscrip- 
tiohs on these rooms and staircases refer to the 
great New Years Festival, on which occasion 
there was a solemn procession of the priests 
carrying images of the deity through the 
temple and afterwards to the roof, symbolising 
the union of the goddess Hathor with Ra—the 
sun—on this festival day, the first of the year; 
this is given in the usual symbolical language 
of the Egyptian myths, taken from astronomical 
events. The inscriptions relate that ‘the 


bolised by the night. Finally, as the result of 


Horus ; and in the philosophical idea repre- 


the dawn of a new era of religion and civilisa- 
tion in the world. The ceremonies and pro- 
cessions which took place in the temples would 
appear to have been theatrical representations 


day being symbolised as a separate deity, and 
the great event being the triumph of the sun 
over the powers of darkness and its bursting 
forth in renewed splendour at the opening of 
day. 

‘Hathor’ literally means ‘the house of 
Horus, evidently the power which preserves 
and protects the youthful deity, that is, the 
rising sun, till the time for his rising in glory 
before the world. There was probably an 
entrance court before the Temple of Hathor at 
Denderah, but if so it has been destroyed, and 
now one enters directly into a hall, or porch, 
supported by twenty-four columns ; this is the 


We now have to descend a staircase to 
the level of the temple floor, the rubbish from 
which has been cleared out, and the building 
placed in charge of a keeper in the pay of 
This temple, as it actually 
stands, was rebuilt in the time of the Ptolemies, 
the decorations of which continued down to 
the time of the Roman Emperors, but the in- 
scriptions show that it was a restoration of an 
older temple which stood at the same place 
One inscription 
Ant 
in ancient 
characters on hide of the times of the succes- 
Another inscription says 
that King Thothmes III. made a restoration of 
in ancient 
King Khufu 
(the builder of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh). 
Thus it appears that the Egyptians regarded 
theinselves as the keepers of the sacred plans 
of the religious buildings, which were handed 
down by writing and tradition from the most 


Hypostyle Hall, or Khent Hall—ihat is, Front 
Room. It is 143 ft. broad, 80 ft. deep, and 
about 50 ft. high. It is a most noble apartment 
of harmonious proportions, and at once strikes 
the beholder with its grandeur ; the walls are 
decorated with reliefs recording the various 
Pharaohs who built or restored the temple ; 
representing them as ascribing all to the gods 
and making their offering of the temple to 
them. The ceiling represents the firmament 
and stars ; at each end is a figure of the goddess 
Nut, who represents the firmament of heaven 
in the form of a tall woman bending over and 
touching the ground with her hands as the 
firmament appears to bend over the earth : on 
other parts of the ceiling are representations of 
the signs of the Zodiac, with figures of the 
twelve gods of the hours of the night ascending 
on the east side and descending on the west 
side. The moon is also represented by fourteen 
divinities ascending steps—the fourteen days 
of the crescent moon ; and fourteen divinities 
descending steps—the fourteen days of the 
waning moon. The twelve hours of the day 
are represented by twelve divinities, each in the 
sun's disc, sailing in boats across the vault of 
heaven. 

Passing through this room, with its beautiful 
and massive columns covered with inscriptions, 
we proceed along the central axis of the temple 
into the Hall of the Appearance, so called 
because the statue of Hathor, the Golden- 
Rayed, was brought on festive occasions from 
the Holy of Holies in the rear into this hall to 
be exhibited to the people, who did not advance 
beyond the Front Room; this room is 45ft. біп. 
square, and the ceiling is supported by six 
columns. The representations on the walls 
describe the ceremonies that the Pharaoh had 
to go through as chief priest before entering 
to worship the goddess: he enters the hall 
carrying a staff and covered with a long 
garment, preceded by a priest dressed in 
a panther's skin (the sign of a priest), 
who sprinkled incense on a burning censer ; 
he lays his robe aside and bends before the 
image of Hathor ; then he goes through the 
act of cleaving at the ground with a short 
plough—this means turning the first sod for the 
site of the temple ; then he smites a blow with 
a hammer on a stone—this is laying the 
foundation stone; then he shapes the first 
brick for the enclosing walls; afterwards we 
see him before Hathor with a building tool in 
his hands, and he is said to utter this sentence : 
‘I have built the monument, the great one, 
as a perfect building to all eternity.’ Thus the 
king himself was actually to commence the 
temple, | which was supposed to be built 
under his immediate auspices on the old and 
Sacred pattern as an offering to the gods. 

There were three small rooms on each side 
of tne Hall of Appearance ; one of those on the 
left side was the temple laboratory, where the 
incense, oils, and ointments were prepared for 
the temple services, as the inscriptions thereon 
show. The _Egyptians were so skilful in 
matters of this sort that the word chemistry 
is derived from Khem, the ancient name oí the 
land ot Egypt. The second room is called the 
assembly room,’ and it is supposed the otterings 
were placed here оп the festal days. The third 
room atforded a passage out of the temple. 
One room on the right, or west side, was called 
the ‘silver room,’ and contained the jewels and 
ornaments of the divine image and temple 
utensils of costly materials, as shown in the 


head of Hathor, 
on the Sun mountain. 
the sun transferring his splendour during 
the night to the moon, or Hathor ? The Holy 


goddess comes in her beautiful festival that her 
spirit may unite in the heavens with her father; 
she rests on her throne in the place of behold- 
ing the sun’s disc when the bright one 
unites with the bright one’—that is, the 
sun with the moon. 
pictorially displayed on the walls of the stair- 
case ; the standards of the various gods and 
goddesses are shown carried along in the 
solemn procession with the king and queen of 
Egypt and priests and priestesses, and the 
shrines holding the sacred images. 
roof is a small temple, from which the rising 
sun or the moon and the stars could be seen, 
and which presumably formed the goal of the 
procession before proceeding down the other 
staircase. The next room in the centre of the 
temple axis behind the Hall of the Altar is 
called the Hall of the Cycle of the Gods, or 
the Middle Hall, and this is immediately in 
front of the cellar, adytum, or Holy of Holies. 
This sanctuary is surrounded by a passage 
round which are a series of small rooms used 
in the services of the temple. 
the left of the Middle Hall is called the 'cloth 
room; here were kept the sacred garments 
and perfumes ; and the room on the right is 
the chief festal room. This opens into the two 
adjoining rooms, which together form a small 
separate temple like a side-chapel, one being 
open to the air as a court with a sanctuary 
behind it. 
for offering what is necessary, and it was 
probably used for special or subordinate ser- 


This procession is 


On the 


The room on 


At Edíu this is called 'the room 


vices like the side-chapel of a church. The 


sanctuary of this small temple is approached 
by seven steps, and is adorned by two columns 


in front. On the ceiling is a painting of the 
firmament with the tall woman leaning over 


and touching the earth with her hands and 
feet ; 


the sun 


is represented as resting 
her lap, his 


beams shining upon the 
who is shown sitting 
May this not mean 


in 


of Holies, together with the other rooms round 
it, are called the ‘hidden secret chambers.’ 
The Holy of Holies was called ‘the dwelling 
of the golden one, and was the repository of 
the sacred boat or ark. This could only be 
entered by the ruler of Egypt as supreme pon- 
tiff, and by him only once a year, on the great 
Festival of the New Year, like the High Priest 
amongst the Jews (see Levit. xvi). Не is 
shown on the inscriptions breaking the seal 
of the door and going on towards the figure 
of the goddess and offering her homage. 
Of the eleven small rooms immediately sur- 
rounding the sanctuarv the one at the back 
was called the 'dwelling of Hathor, and 
was probably where her statue was kept; 
the next оп the left was called the ‘vase 
room, and the next the ‘sistrum room. 
The first room on the right was called the 
‘restoration of the body, and the next the 
‘birth room." The next is the Sokar room, 
in which Osiris renewed his limbs ; the next is 
called the *union of the two lands. "These 
rooms refer to the mvth of the sun god Osiris, 
afterwards Horus, whose enemies have been 
destroyed, who has conquered the powers of 
darkness, and who has then risen from the 
nether world with the assistance of Hathor or 
Isis. According to the myth, Typhon (who 
represents evil) had cut the body о! о 
pieces and scattered it over Egypt, whic 
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pieces were collected by Isis and finally | barren mountains which border the valley and | at the Temple of Horus (a god of day) at Edfu 
restored to life. the desert beyond. are called the Festal Hall and the Hall of 
Next to the dwelling of Hathor is *the| In front of the pylons are four vertical deep|the Repose of the Gods, which seem to 
chamber of flames, where the goddess is | niches, in which were placed the higher flag- | indicate the refreshment and repose of the 
represented exterminating evil with fire ; the | staffs, covered with copper, as the inscriptions | deities after the day's work is done. The 
next is called the ‘throne room of Ra'—the|tell us, ‘to avert the storms of heaven’; іп | description of the rooms round about the 
sin—where the Pharaoh (who represented the | other words, they acted as lightning conduc- | sanctuary is also somewhat different to those 
deity on earth) is shown destroying a crocodile|tors as well as flagstaffs, another proof of the | at Denderah ; the one immediately behind the 
evil with his lance. On the west side аге the | scientific attainments of the Egyptians. The | sanctuary is called the ‘chief apartment,’ 
‘rooms of purification’ and the ‘room of a|rubbish of ages has so accumulated round j the very secret place of the dispenser of 
necklace,’ where the king is shown presenting | these temples that the floors now appear sunk | rays,’ and it is intimated that the goddesses 
anecklace to Hathor. In the thickness of the] some 20 ft. or so below the general level of are with him, and do not desert him; this 
walls of the temple are twelve crypts or secret | ground, but the temple itself has been cleared | seems to mean that the sun had set. Then 
chambers in which, it is supposed, the treasures} by the Government and exists in excellent | came three rooms sacred to Osiris, that is, the 
were kept, and the entrances to which were | preservation. sun in the nether world ; then there is a room 
ingeniously concealed. The open court in front of this temple | called the ‘room of the spreading of wings,’ 
On the roof were six rooms, three on ће | (which is wanting in Denderah) is spacious | and the destruction of Osiris's enemies is re- 
east and three on the west side, devoted to the] and open to the sky, paved with flags апа presented in the ‘goal of millions, that is, 
worship of the slain and risen Osiris, as shown [surrounded by thirty-two columns on the the nether world; these probably represent 
by the inscriptions. In one of these was а | south or front, the cast or west sides, | (һе sun or the god of light triumphant over 
curious representation of the Zodiac, now in | forming a colonnade. The temple itself is | the powers of darkness, and generally the 
the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. . | sacred to Horus (the sun at his rising). Тһе | resurrection. 
| have passed by Abydos, where there аге | Orientation is exactly the opposite to that at] On the inner side of the girdle wall, on the 
interesting mortuary buildings, with some of | the Temple of Denderah, the front of which | west side of the temple, is an interesting repre- 
the most beautiful sculptures of Egypt, dating | faces north, whereas this temple faces south ; | sentation of Horus fighting with and over- 
from the time of Seti I.; and shortly above | that is, it faces the position of the sun during | coming his enemies, depicted by a hippopota- 
Denderah we come to Thebes, with the great | the daytime, whereas the опе at Denderah,|mus; and it is represented in twenty-two 
temples of Karnac and Luxor. It is quite | dedicated to the gods and goddesses of night, | scenes, the work being done with the assistance 
impossible in the limits of one evening to] ſaces the position of the sun in the nether] of the Pharaoh, who is the representative of 
describe these in detail, but I show a few | world, according to Egyptian ideas during the | the god on earth. In the first scene the king, 
slides relating to them." night. The temple was rebuilt during the|standing on shore, attempts to transfix the 
'Thefollowing illustrations were shown on|reigns of the Ptolemies, but the inscrip- | hippopotamus with a spear, which turns its 
the screen :—The great hall at Denderah, with tions inform us that it was carried out | head on one side. Horus, with a javelin in his 
what are called the Hathor capitals ; sculptures | according to the plan of the great writing that | right hand and a chain in his left, and accom- 
from Abydos; various photographs of the fell from heaven to north of Memphis. It is | panied by Isis, attempts to do the same; after- 
great temple at Karnac; the colonnades at] further stated that the great hall was built | wards Horus secures the hippopotamus with 
Luxor; the colossal statues of Rameses between | according to the arrangements of temples|the chain, and transfixes it with his javelin. 
the columns at Luxor; the pylons and obelisk | written by Kherheb Imhotep, son of the god In some of the scenes the Pharaoh and the 
infront of Luxor Temple; and others.) Ptah ; this shows that the Egyptians in the | god and goddesses are presented in sailing 
"Almost all the temples on the west bank | arrangements of their temples rigidly adhered | boats and ships. 
of the river were mortuary buildings, the west | to the traditions handed down to them from] A few miles above Edfu the channel of the 
or setting sun being devoted to the dead. antiquity and preserved amongst them іп | Nile contracts and passes through a chain of 
We next make a stop at Esneh, 484 miles writing. As at Denderah, a history of this sandstone mountains, which are extensively 
above Cairo, where are the remains of the | particular temple, and a description of the | quarried. Vast chasms are cut down through 
Hypostyle, or Front Room, corresponding with | rooms and the uses to which they werc put, is | the mountains in every direction as if they had 
the similar apartment already described for] given in the inscriptions on the walls. Тһе | been sawn, the tool marks of some such instru- 
Denderah ; it is a very noble specimen, in | inscriptions also give a detailed account of the | ment as a saw being plainly visible. These 
excellent preservation. The size of the hall is | restoration of the temple, and of the great | were the quarries of ancient Thebes, and ex- 
108 ft. by 52 ft. 6 in., and is supported by | festival which took place at its opening and |tend for miles; and in some cases it looks, 
twenty-four columns 37 ft. high. Thereare high | dedication, and how the king himself, along | from the debris that is left, as if a whole moun- 
abaci over the capitals of the columns, on which | with the goddess Safekh (the goddess of sacred | tain had been removed, leaving nothing but a 
rest the massive architraves, and again on | writing and history), laid the foundations of the detached mass of rock here and there. If no 
these the roofing blocks, varying from 22 ft. to | adytum (the Holy of Holies), the starting point temples had remained, these quarries alone 
% ft. long and 6 ft. 6 in. wide. It is calculated | for determining its halls, and the part of the| would bear witness to the enormous works 
that there are 110,000 cubic feet of sandstone | temple usually built first. The side chambers | carried out by the ancient Egyptians.” 
In this hall alone, and the whole of the interior | of the building were placed in proper order [Illustrations were here shown of the 
is covered with inscriptions. According to | according to the directions of those acquainted | Temples of Езпеһ and Edſu; those of Edfu 
these the hall was founded not later than [with the rules; the sacred architects of the] including a view of the entrance-court and 
Thothmes III. (Eighteenth Dynasty) ani after- | temple working with the lord of the papyrus | front of the temple, showing the dwarf 
wards rebuilt by the Ptolemies ; it was dedi- | writing. From the foundation of the new | walls between the columns, behind which are 
cated to the ram-headed Khum-Ra, опе of | temple to its completion and the festal entry of the small chambers already described; the 
the representatives of the sun god, and signi-|the deity B.C. 142 was a period of ninety-five | top of one of the staircases to the roof, with 
lying the union between the rising and setting | years. the procession of priests portrayed on the 
Sun. The signification of the name is ‘The Following the front court, we come upon the | walls ; and a bas-relief showing the Pharaoh 
Uniting.’ As usual, there are two deities | Hypostyle Hall, or Front Room, which formsthe | cutting the first sod for the foundation of the 
associated with him, forming a trinity—in this | first room at Denderah as it now stands. This | temple. | | 
Сазе, Nebunt, a form of Isis, and Hirka, a form | hall contains, against the front wall and between | Forty miles above Edfu the steamer was 
of Horus, the rising sun. the pillars, two little rooms, one on each side, | moored up to enable us to see the beautiful 
The hall is remarkable for the great beauty | like chapels, which we learn from the inscrip- | Temple Kom Ombos. At this time of the 
of the capitals of its columns, which differ from | tions were intended, the one on the left as an | year this temple stands out conspicuously above 
one another, but are not discordant. Тһе sculp- | incense chamber to hold the incense and holy | the river оп a plateau, and is seen at a great 
tor has derived his inspiration from the lotus, | water required on religious festivals, and the distance in each direction from its being at a 
Palm, and other foliage ; these are beautifully | one on the right a chamber or safe for the | bend in the stream; but in the time of the 
carved round the bells of the capitals ; they аге | sacred rolls and books of the temple, a cata- | inundation the waters approach very near the 
bound round with rings or cords carved іп | logue being given on the walls. temple floor and have considerably undermined 
tone (annuli) between the capitals and the] The ceiling of this hall is covered with | the foundations; the Government have spent 
columns, all at the same height, and the in- | astronomical representations; to the left аге |а great deal of time and money in restoring 
scriptions consist mostly of descriptions of the | ће first six hours of the night, and to the | and building a solid embankment on the side 
gilts and offerings to the temple. right the second six. Over the door the sun's | of the river to prevent further encroachment 
A few miles above Esneh is Edfu, a little | disc is represented rising from the horizon | and destruction. The great portal looks very 
village in which stands the most complete | with attendant deities, and below in an attitude | majestic in the evening light flanked by the 
Specimen extant of an ancient Egyptian temple. | of worship is the personification of the four | remains of huge pylons on each side, and the 
1€ plan is almost the same as thatat Denderah, | senses; to the right the eye and ear symbolising | temple building must have been a most impos- 
with the addition of a large court surrounded | sight and hearing, and to thelefttaste (atongue) | ing pile when complete, with grand flights of 
J a colonnade in front of the temple, | and reason. The planets are also portrayed | stairs down to the river. The peculiarity of 
entered by a huge pylon or gateway, with | with fourteen deities ascending steps repre- | the plan is that it is a double temple, with twin 
two Pyramidically-shaped massive towers, | senting the fourteen days of the waxing moon, | entrances side by side, and double suites of 
Which originally formed the main entrance] and fourteen others descending to symbolise | rooms throughout; the left half on entry is 
to all Egyptian temples. There is also а | the fourteen days of the waning moon. There | sacred to Horus, god of the day, and the right 
girdle ог encircling wall going round ће [аге also the representatives of the twelve | half to Sebek, the crocodile-headed god (a god 
Whole temple and forming an outer protection, | months, and of the thirty days of each month. | of the night). Like the other temples we have 
Which probably originally existed round most| The hall following the Front Room at Den- | been examining, there has been a restoration 
Syptian temples. It is scarcely necessary to | derah (a temple sacred to the gods of the | under the Ptolemies of an ancient building 
desctibe this one in detail, as the internal|night) is called the Hall of the Appearance, | which stood on the site. Many parts of the 
arrangements are so much like the one at and the next room the Hall of the Altar; | temple are unfinished, and it is interesting to 
enderah. The pylons in front, or ‘watch|then comes the Hall of the Cycle of the|note on the ceiling and architraves of the 
lowers ' as they are called in the inscriptions, | Gods. I suggest that this is because after the | Hypostyle Pronaos (the building now forming 
are 100 ft. high ; an easy staircase surrounded | sun has run his course at night he appears іп | the central porch or entrance) the red lines 
With good hewn stone in large blocks in the|the hall to the worshippers in all his glory, | dividing the surface into small squares which 
Pylon ascends to the summit, from which inthe| Hathor being on such occasions called the| were used by the Egyptian sculptors for 
Evening light a magnificent view is obtained | Golden Beamed. and the sun goddess, and all|drawing out their figures and hieroglyphics, 
he winding Nile, with its narrow fringe of | the powers of heaven are, as it were, awake and by means of which the time-honoured 
Cultivated land, bounded by the picturesque but | to their duties; but the corresponding rooms | proportions for the human body were 
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retained. Some of the tablets in the British 
Museum, dating back to the Twelfth Dynasty, 
may be found with these squares perceptible 
on the surface, and it is remarkable that the 
proportions in these later ones are slightly 
changed and agree with what are given by a 
Greek writer as the proportions for the figure. 

A short distance further south brought us to 
the first cataract, the southern end of Egypt 
proper, near which are extensive granite 
quarries. 

It is said that all the obelisks, granite blocks, 


and pillars found in Egypt come from these 
quarries ; and the labour of working them and 
taking them down to the river and to their 
various destinations must have been almost 
In one place there is a huge 
obelisk, partly worked, lying on the ground 
half buried; this mass measures II ft. on the 
side, and quite goft. can now be seen above 
the ground ; it has marks across it as if the 
original or some subsequent workers, having 
given up the design of carrying away so huge 
a mass, had commenced to cut it into smaller 
blocks—a design they did not, however, carry 
out, so that to this day it remains to excite the 


incredible. 


wonder of travellers. 


Above the cataract and quarries is the pic- 
turesque island of Philz, crowned with temples, 
walls, and colonnades, set off with palm trees, 
and surrounded with rocky islands and granite 
blocks of fantastic shapes, red and purple above, 
and shiny black, looking almost metallic where 


reached by the waters of the inundation. 


The banks of the river are picturesque, like the 
islands, and studded with noble palm trees. There 
is a large village on the left, and numerous 
picturesque Nile boating craft with their large 
triangular white sails impart life to the scene ; 
here we engaged a boat and were rowed across 
to the south end of the island, whence long 
colonnades lead up to the celebrated Temple of 
This goddess was worshipped here from 
540 A.D., after which there 
seems to have been a Christian village on the 
island, with a church and forum, and during 
this period the inscriptions and reliefs of the 
temple were plastered over to exorcise the evil 
spirits who were supposed to dwell there. The 
island is about a quarter of a mile long, and 
150 yards broad; the Temple of Isis, with its 
accessories, occupies about half the length of 
the island. The temple was built at various 
times, and owes its charm not only to the 
gracefulness of its architecture, but also to the 
beauty of its situation, from which it has been 
We first enter a 
detached porch with six columns on each side, 
dating from Nectanebus II. (fourth century 
B.C.) In front of this porch were two obelisks, 
one of which has been removed to England. 
From this porch we pass into the large 
colonnaded court in front of the temple ; this 
is about 100 yards long, and is irregular in 
shape, but very picturesque : there were thirty- 
two columns on the west side running along by 
the river; the other side was never com- 
pleted. The capitals are varied and very 
in many cases vivid colour- 
to the 
pylons, or main entrance to the temple proper, 
adorned with reliefs сп creux—that is, sunk 
below the general surface — representing 
on the upper part Pharaoh sacrificing to Osiris 
and Isis, and to Isis and Horus, with battle 
The pylons are 150 ft. wide 
and бо ft. high, and command a beautiful 
bird's-eve view of the island. Formerly there 
were two lions and two obelisks before the 
central entrance, through which we enter into 
the inner peristyle of the temple proper. On 
the west of this was a temple called the Birth 
House ; on the east isa colonnade with rooms 
behind in two stories ; and to the nor this a 
second pylon before the inner rooms of the 
temple. The Birth House on the left or west is 


Isis. 
early times down to 


called the ‘Pearl of Egypt.’ 


graceful, and 


ing remains. This court leads 


scenes below. 


a complete small temple in itself, with a cella, 


in front of which are two vestibules and a 
colonnade around like a Greek temple. It is 
adorned with reliefs, describing the birth of 


Horus, or the new-born day : it also illustrates 
the education of the young Pharaoh or heir to 
the throne, who is supposed to be the repre- 
sentative of Horus on earth, and shows his 
birth, education, and instruction in the arts, 
such as music, &c. This building dates from 
3reek Ptolemies. 

tC one on the right or east side of the 
court seem to have comprised the laboratory 
and library. On one 1s written, This is the 
library-room of the gracious Safekh —the 
goddess of  historv—' for preserving the 
writings of the Jife-besto ving Isis. 


THE BUILDER. 


We now enter through the second pylon 
into the inner part of the temple, the first 
apartment of which is an elegant hypostyle 
consisting of an uncovered forecourt and a 
covered hall beyond, with four columns on 
This is one of the most beautiful 
halls in Egypt, not only on account of its well- 
balanced proportions and admirable preserva- 
tion, but especially on account of the beautiful 
and delicate colouring, which, being very 
little perished, conveys a better idea than 
almost any other example of whatthe gorgeous 
effect of these buildings must have been when 
their colours were fresh and unfaded. The 
columns are ornamented with palm branches 
and other foliage, which are coloured in 
brilliant blues, greens, and reds, not according 
to nature, but apparently according to an 
ancient canon of contrast of colours ; and the 
whole effect is harmonious and resplendent in 
the extreme. The ceiling has the usual astro- 
nomical representations, and the interior rooms 
consist of the sanctuary, treasury, and minor 
apartments as in the other examples described. 
On the left or west side is a staircase which 
ascends to the celebrated ‘ Osiris room’ on the 
roof of the temple, where are interesting reliefs 
illustrating the Egyptian doctrine of immor- 
tality. Osiris is first shown as a mummy on a 
bier, on which Hapi—the Nile—lets milk 
trickle from her breast, and Horus pours the 
water of life ; afterwards there is represented 
the waking-up of Osiris into new life and his 
investiture with divinity asa ruler in the nether 


each side. 


world. 


A small building on the west of the temple 
of Isis contains on each side a curious repre- 
sentation of the source of the Nile. Below is 
a cave guarded by a serpent, in which sits the 
symbol of the Nile, a man with lotus flowers 
on his head with a woman’s breast, pouring out 
water from two vases ; above this is a group of 
rocks like the islands round Philz, while on 
the top a vulture—Muth—and a hawk—Horus 


—keep watch. 


it are of no importance. 


slides. 


neighbourhood were then shown.) 


such work into their temples. Everything 
seemed to be concentrated on their temples 
and tombs.. Imagine the ruins of London, say 
4,900 years hence, how would they compare 
with these Egyptian ruins? What rubbish 
much of it would seem! A few foundation 
stones with the names of donors or persons 
of more or less importance, principally less, 
upon them, might possibly be found amidst 
a chaos of bricks and mortar. In the Egyptian 
work there seemed to be the whole history of 
a nation written on the walls, the architecture 
handing down the history of the nation and 
the religion and the traditions of the nation. 
One could not but be struck by the beautiful 
pictorial and poetic symbolism which seemed 
to run through every bit of Egyptian work, and 


which gave such a great interest to the study 
of the work, 


On the east side of the island is an elegant 
little temple, or pavilion, which goes by the 
name lof ‘ Pharaoh’s bed,’ with five columns 
on each side and four at each end, and half 
enclosed ; it is a favourite subject with painters 
on account of its elegant form and suitability 
to the landscape, though the inscriptions within 


I have to thank Mr. Spiers for lending me 
the beautiful coloured drawing on the walls of 
the coloured hall above referred to, and also for 
the loan of many plans and photos ; and also 
Mr. Francis Hooper, who has lent me some 
I will now conclude by putting on the 
Screen some photos from Phila and neigh- 
bourhood. Thanks arealso due to Mr. Francis 
Taylor for preparing the photographic slides." 


[Some photographs from Phila and its 


The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said that the Architectural Association did not 
often indulge in papers of an antiquarian 
kind, but if any excuse was wanted for occa- 
sionally doing so it was to be found in such 
a paper on such a subject that had been 
brought before them, with such beautiful 
illustration by Mr. Alexander Payne that 
evening ; there were one or two points which, 
in hearing such a paper, appealed to him very 
strongly. When one looked at the tremendous 
and stupendous works to which reference had 
been made, erected 6,000 or more years 
ago, one felt the smallness and comparative 
insignificance of much of our present work, 
and realised how great must have been the 
religious force and the mechanical power pos- 
sessed by the builders in those days to put 
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Mr. J. Marshall,in the course of someremarks, 
said that the carriage of the materials used in 
the erection of the buildings presented great 
difficulties, and there existed long inscriptions 
in which the successful conveyance was spoken 
of much in the same way that a general would 
speak of having gained a great victory. It 
was considered a matter of great importance. 

Dr. Weymouth asked if Mr. Payne had dis- 
covered any origin in Egyptian work of the 
prevailing plan of our English, and generaily 
Christian, churches. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Payne, said that when he was 
travelling in Egypt the guide-books were not 
filled with the copious information now to be 
found in Murray” and Baedeker, and many 
of the mysteries which he saw in the temples, 
on the ceilings and walls, were unexplained 
in the books of those days, and he had to 
pass by them, admiring their colour and draw- 
ing ; they would have been a great deal more 
interesting to him had he been able to under- 
stand their meaning. Тһе Chairman's remarks 
about the ruins of London 4,000 years hence, 
compared with the ruins of Thebes, were 
interesting, because if Mr. Payne, in his 
capacity as district surveyor, were called upon 
to report on the condition of the walls 
which were built, say, 2000 B. C., and those 
built by the jerry builder in London, he would 
be compelled to say that the jerry-built walls 
were admirable, and would last for many years, 
while the bricks employed in the granaries of 
Rameses the Great were of such a nature that 
they would very quickly crumble away. As 
they did not, and the jerry-built walls did, that 
suggested a great difference in the climates. 
Those Ramesesene walls which existed now if 
exposed to a single day’s rain in London 
would have been washed away at once. 
That was a most astonishing thing to remem- 
ber. Shortly before he (the speaker) visited 
Philze, Marriette Bey sent one of his sculptors to 
continue some carving work, four or five feet 
run, on one of the temples which had been left 
unfinished by the Сгезагв. If he (the speaker) 
had not been told of this he would never have 
noticed the difference in sharpness between 
Marriette Bey's work and that previously exist- 
ting, for the climate had had no effect on the 
old work. The reason for this was that there 
was no damp, and sun had no effect without 
rain. In consequence of the intense dryness, 
the stone did not crumble away, and remained 
as sharp as when first used. One point struck 
him very much when he visited these temples, 
viz., that although some of the rooms were 
absolutely black with darkness the walls were 
covered with the mysteries of the Egyptian 
religion. At what time were they carved, and 
with what light? It was difficult to under- 
stand how the walls of many of these absolutely 
dark rooms had been covered with beautiful 
sculpture. As was well known, a very Serious 
accident occurred at Karnac some time ago, 
when eleven columns fell down. The disaster 
was partly due to the fact that every year when 
the Nile rises water comes up to the buildings. 
He had been told that not far away was a salt 
lake, and it was probable that salt water was 
carried to the foundations of the temple, and 
the salt water drying, the salt caused the lower 
portions of the columns to decay. Sincethe fall 
of the columns an examination had taken place, 
and it was seen that the foundations were not 
of a very good character. The columns rested 
on large stones, which were placed on com- 
paratively small base stones, which had been 
placed very irregularly ; on one side they were 
absent, and it was on that side that the columns 
had fallen. Why the disaster had occurred 
now, and not a long time ago, was that a great 
deal of clearance had recently taken place, 
robbing the columns of an additional support. 

Mr. J. E. Newberry, who seconded thc vote 
of thanks, said that Mr. Payne mentioned the 
wooden statue in the museum at Gizch. lt 
was made of sycamore wood, and it might be 
interesting to know that there is a good cast of 
it in the British Museum. The idea of the 
trinity mentioned by Mr. Payne struck him as 
being very fine, and it seemed to have con- 
siderable suggestiveness in it. With regard 
to the date of the foundation of Thebes, à 
tomb had been discovered there as early as 
the Sixth Dynasty, but it was in the Eighteenth 
(about 1600 B.C.) that Thebes became the 
capital of Egypt and under the Thothmes and 
Queen Hatasu many of the finest temples were 
erected. From an architect's point of view 
it was interesting to note that before and up 
to the Eighteenth Dynasty most of the build- 
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ings were constructed of limestone which was | rounded by mountains on all sides. The engi- 
obtained from the hills on the west, and is|neers were to build their great embankment, 
a very beautiful material almost like marble. | so that instead of standing on the island cliff as 
It allowed the artist to carve very delicate | a basement the temple of Philæ would be іп а 
bas-reliefs upon it. Тһе bas-reliefs from | lake, and the picturesqueness of it would be 
Abydos were also, he thought, of 5 селее to the extent that all the underneath 
in later times, when limestone was found to | part would be hidden. The original idea was 
bea treacherous material, sandstone was used. | that the embankment would be so high that at 
in studying the hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, | certain seasons the temple would be actually 
it Wek aper to iue the еа іп the засе саи 5 been put 
treatment of the materials. e sculptures in stop to. Architects, he ventur o suggest, 
the sandstone were just cut down and then | did not learn their Egyptian architecture from 
modelled, whereas іп the limestone (the earlier | the right point of view. It was, in a sense, no use 
ones) the whole of the background was sunk, | talking about Denderah, Edíu, Esneh, &c., for 
and the figure left in very yi relief, giving E was like talking about Gothic architecture 
a beautiful effect. As to the Orientation of the | and illustrating it by the works of the Gothic 
temples, Sir Norman Lockyer divided them | revival. Тһе real works of the style were built 
into solar temples and stellar temples—the | centuries before, and the Ptolemaic duildings 
solar ones facing approximately east and west, | were only hashes up of the genuine early art. 
so that the sun could enter at sunrise or | The most interesting, perhaps, of these temples 
sunset; and Sir Norman Lockyer thought it | which they were able to visit was that at Deir 
Ms by finding 0 ve ae pearing 2 ME. а е а hae 5 
e axis o emple, to discover its date : emple consis о series o 
from astronomical data. terraces rising up to the face of a great moun- 
Mr. Percy Newberry said he had resided at | tain. There were porticos of many-sided 
Thebes five or six years, and he éndorsed what | columns, and, despite the Egyptian cornice, 
Xo ce о thse Stone 
e ypt. Some years . On w 
ago he had discovered a number of garlands, | were wonderful low-relief sculptures. Any 
some 2,000 years old, made of flowers, which | student going to Egypt should give his atten- 
a in a perfect state of preservation, and a to the earlier work, and leave aside the 
teen years ago Professor Flinders Petrie dis- | later work of the imperial Rameses. In study- 
covered garlands of roses. So perfect was their | ing Egyptian architecture one must understand 
state of preservation that the rosebuds when | the religion. Great outdoor processions took 
put in warm water, gradually opened, and опе | place from temple to temple, and services even 
au eee ar n den ee date ұл тата Abe: 
€ was іп a nearly perfect state. | Wher еге Were shrines. -air 
These wreaths could now be seen at Kew, in | character of their religion influenced their 
the museum just opposite the palm-house. То | architecture very much. . 
realise properly what the temples once looked] The vote of thanks having been put and 
like, one had to remember that gardens were laid | heartily agreed to, | 
Шым , ашаа o Dr улака 
2 s the plan of the garden о . , 
a ats he was about to bring out a little | not think that much ui Christian worship 
X on the history of the gardens of the|or ceremonies could be derived from the 
mcr wn in which that would be illus. Egyptian reon е ichs e many 11 
э еге was a garden round the ween; and when ristianity came in 1 
Т. Mos ави, some distance north par 5 My all Pte y 2. P 
nderah. Then at Deir cl Bahari there were | ceded it was bad, except the jewish; thoug 
the actual trunks of the trees, from which | the Christians did incorporate many of the old 
tee ue whole 55 din ше 10 е: os [T 
emple. r. Payne said that the | building might perhaps applied to the 
о сарі, &c., ME generally on the | temporary A la built under ке E 
west bank of the Nile. That was not quite| of unburnt bricks, but certainly could not 
iae cdd of us cemeteries, tombs aid d оа 2 ш , ug of the 
es deing on the other side. Professor | buildings he studied in ypt were so 
Petrie, six years ago, found the tombs of | massive in character that he never came across 
the kings of the First Dynasty at Abydos|such work in London. As to flagstaffs being 
among the rubbish left by a Frenchman, | coated with copper, what ke had read was a 
Who had been working on the site for a long | quotation from one of the inscriptions, and it 
time, and who was supposed to have cleared | seemed to be a very clear description of a 
the place. This same Frenchman found а large | lightning conductor. All the cemetery build- 
number of pots at Abydos, and was asked |ings he saw were on the west side of the Nile. 
what he proposed to do with them. He said | As to the monotony of the journey up the Nile 
ui әріпі break them up, апа though an offer | that was very much EE oí the p secing 
48 made to pack and send th to the] that one could travel so many miles by rai 
museums of Bicone they were Кыша his on | апа could break the journey апа до by boat in 
6 а E pde collection would in that i to T E 2. 5 sia 
€ in value, the pots were all smashed. | о him that nothing cou e | ап 
Since then English inspectors had been | and interesting than the part of the journey he 
appointed, who would prevent such things | took by steamboat on the river. 


а М . э 
Ppening in future. What was Мг. Payne's Election of Officers and Votes of Thanks. 


authority for Saying that the flagstaffs of the І | 
temples were covered with copper? Obelisks | The report of the scrutineers appointed to 
уеге capped with this material “о as to flash the | examine the voting papers in the election of 
Sun s rays.” Мг. Spiers mentioned the difficulty | officers for next session was then read. The 
the Egyptians must have had in doing work in | following is the result of the election, viz. :— 
dark chambers. He (the speaker) believed that | President, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. —. 
a Series of reflectors was used to transmit the] Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. A. Pite and R. 
šuns rays into the dark places. He had | Elsey Smith. 
Worked in the tombs of the kings himself by | Committee, Messrs. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
means of reflectors in this way. H. T, Hare, A. T. Bolton, H. A. Satchell, 
Мг. A. Bolton said that, thanks to the modern | F. G. F. Hooper, А. W. Forsyth, Matt Garbutt, 
last steamers, one could nowadays get out to | A. H. Hart, A. B. Mitchell, and E. H. Sim. 
Egypt and back, and even prolong the journey] Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt. 
as lar up the country as Philz, in about six} Hon. Librarian, Mr. Arthur Flower. 
Weeks. Mr. Payne had given them a very| Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. G. B. Carvill and 
good idea of what there was to be seen going | К. S. Balfour. 
up the river, and had incidentally given some Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith then proposed a vote 
800d descriptions of the scenery, The fact|of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. G. H. 
Was that in the journey up the river there were | Fellowes Prynne. He said he felt a difficulty 
days of great interest followed by long and|in saying anything which would adequately 
occasionally uninteresting intervals. The ріс- | express his feelings and the feelings of the 
turesqueness of the Nile scenery depended to | members of the Association. Allof them would 
a lar ge extent on the relative approach of the | agree that in every way Mr. Prynne had carried 
mountains on either bank. At the First Cataract | out the duties of a somewhat responsible posi- 
the hills came so close that it was like going | tion in a splendid manner. It would be difficult 
through a pass ; while in other parts the flat,|to say how many speeches Mr. Prynne had 
made during his term of oftice, but those 


fertile plain extended a long way into the 

distance, Phike was the chief point of the|speeches were always worth listening to on 

expedition from the popular picturesque point | account of Mr. Prynne’s eloquence ; his artistic 
ability they were all conscious of, and his 


of view. It was a little gem of a temple on | | 
an island in the river, in appearance sur- | charming churches attested his ability as an 


architect. Mr. Prynne's business capacity was 
wonderful, and his endurance had been very 
great during the two years that he had been 
their President, for he had attended every com- 
mittee meeting of the Association during that 
time, and altogether about 160 or 170 meetings 
of the Association. Mr. Prynne had shown 
admirable tact and in every way the society 
had prospered, especially financially and in 
membership, during his presidency. The Asso- 
ciation had given recognition to Mr. Prynne's 
exceptional service by twice electing him 
President, and that was the highest honour 
they could give any man. 

Mr. Bolton seconded the vote of thanks. 
That they had had a most energetic President 
would not be disputed by any one, and the 
Association had undoubtedly prospered during 
his years of office. As had been said, to 
appoint their President for a second year was 
an honour rarely bestowed. Mr. Prynne 
brought a wonderful amount of enthusiasm to 
bear upon everything he undertook, and as 
President he had always endeavcured to im- 
press his own enthusiasm upon those around 
him. 

The vote of thanks having been very warmly 
agreed to, 

Mr. Prynne, in response, said that by having 
his heart thoroughly in every detail of the 
work of the Association it had been in every 
way a pleasurable time to him, and he hoped 
that any enthusiasm he had, had to a certain 
extent inspired enthusiasm in others. He 
believed most fully that one’s aim should be to 
get enthusiasm for any object one had in view, 
and no object could be higher than that of 
helping others in the educational work of the 
noble art of architecture. But the work of the 
President of such an Association depended on 
the officers he had under him, and he had been 
particularly fortunate in that respect, for in 
Messrs. Carvill & Balfour, their hon. secre- 
taries, he had had true supporters, and need he 
add that the secretary, Mr. Driver, had also 
been of enormous help? He therefore 
had great pleasure in proposing a vote of 
thanks both to the hon. secretaries and Mr. 
Driver. 

The motion having been agreed to, and Mr. 
Carvill having suitably replied, 

Mr. Clapham proposed a vote of thanks to 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt ; 
the hon. librarian, Mr. Arthur Flower; the 
assistant librarians ; and the editor of the Notes, 
Mr. Beresford Pite. 

The Chairman said that the Noles had greatly 
improved under the five years' editorship of 
Mr. Pite, and it was therefore a matter of real 
regret that Mr. Pite was about to retire from 
that position. They must all desire to convey 
their most warm thanks to Mr. Pite for his five 
years’ service as editor of their journal. 

The vote of thanks was then heartily agreed 
to, and Mr. Seth-Smith announced that Mr. 
Prynne had kindly undertaken to act as editor 
of the Notes, and Mr. Satchell as sub-editor. 

A vote of thanks to the scrutineers, Messrs. 
C. H. Brodie, A. Smithers, W. A. Jeckelis, and 
A. Symon, brought the proceedings to a close. 


— жы pre ere 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ancient Lights—The Council have com. 
municated with the Surveyors’ Institution in 
accordance with the resolution passed at the 
general meeting of April 9, and have requested 
that body to appoint a Committee of three to 
meet a Committee of the Royal Institute, con- 
sisting of Mr. E. A. Gruning, Vice-President, 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, and Professor T. 
Roger Smith, so as to form a joint Committee 
who may take such steps as may be necessary 
to secure an amendment in the law of ancient 
lights. Further, the Council suggested that 
this Committee should add to its number one 
or more legal members of either body. 

The Annual Dinner—The annual dinner 
will be held on Friday, June 22, at the White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge will honour the Institute 
with his presence on the occasion, other dis- 
tinguished guests being His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Mayor. 

The Conversazione.—A conversazione will be 
held on Tuesday, June 19, at Guildhall, by the 
kind permission of the Corporation of the City 
of London. fes 

The Architectural Congress. — It is hoped that 
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a full programme of the Congress will be pub- 
lished in the next number of the journal. 

New Nominations lo the Council.—The follow- 
ing further nomination to the division of the 
Council representing Allied Societies has been 
made by the Council, the nominee having 
recently been elected President of the Bristol 
Society of Architects : Frank William Wills. 

Tne following nomination to the Council has 
been made by Fellows and Associates con- 
formably with By-law 30, viz. : Sidney Robert 
James Smith. 

New Nomination lo the Art Commiticc.—The 
following nomination to the Art Standing Com- 
mittee has been made by Fellows and Asso- 
ciates under By-law 49, viz. : William Arthur 
Webb. 

Professional Advcrtising.—The question of 
professional advertising having been considered 
by the Council, they particularly desire to 
direct the attention of members to the follow- 
ing resolutions recently passed by them :— 

1. That it is not derogatory to the profession for an 
architect to sign his buildings in an unostentaiious 
manner, similar to that adopted by painters and 
sculptors, 

2. That it is undesirable for architects to place their 
names on boards or hoardings in front of buildings 
during course of construction, for purposes of self- 
advertisement. 

The late William Hepper—Mr. William 
Hepper, of York, who died on Friday the 4th 
inst. in his fiftieth year, had only recently 
joined the Institute, having been elected a 
Fellow in January last year, in accordance 
with the unanimous recommendation of the 
Council of the Allied Society at York. Mr. 
Hepper was one of the five architects who 
founded the York Architectural Society in 
1882. He had been hon. secretary and 
treasurer of the Society, and had occupied its 
presidential chair. He was the surviving 
partner of Messrs. Fisher & Hepper (formerly 
Gould & Fisher), and had carried out several 
ecclesiastical works, notably St. Maurice, York, 
alterations to Holy Trinity, Micklegate, and 
All Saints, Pavement. He also erected 
numerous villas in the neighbourhood of York, 
and carried out alterations and improvements 
to the grand stand and enclosures for the York 
Race Committee. 

The Architects’ Bencvolent Socicly.—With re- 
gard to the mention of the Architects' Bene- 
volent Society in the discussion on the annual 
report, the Council desire to call attention to 
the fact that in former years every new 
member was called upon to make a donation of 
two guineas to the Society. Though this rule 
has long been cancelled, the Council hope that 
new members, in recognition of the immense 
value of the Architects Benevolent Society to 
the profession, will make such a donation as 
lies within their power on their joining the 
Institute. R. I. В.А. Journal, 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


ThE annual dinner of the Sanitary Institute 
took place on Friday in the Royal Venetian 
Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, the President of the Insti- 
tute, presided, and among those present were 
the Bishop of London, the Earl of Stamford, 
Rear-Admiral A. A. FitzGeorge, Sir Francis 
Sharp Powell, Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir W. H. 
Preece, K.C.B. ; Surgeon-General J. Jameson, 
C.B. (Director-General A.M.D.) ; Lieut.-Colonel 
A. S. Jones, V. C.; Alderman W. M. Dickinson, 
Professor W. H. Corheld, «с. | 

The Bishop of London, in proposiag " The 
Naval and Military Forces of the Empire, 
said the Sanitary Institute was connected with 
thearmy in many ways, and many of its mem- 
bers had also been connected with tbe military 
service, There was much to learn from a 
sanitarv point of view in thc conduct of a 
campaign, and many sanitary problems arose. 
The reports showed an excellent sanitary con- 
dition with the forces, and showed that the 

reat service which had been rendered by this 
Institute was not thrown away in times of 
: gency. | 
i itector-General J. Jameson replied. 

Sir William Preece proposed * The Houses 
of Parliament," alluding especially to thc 
splendid service which was carried out on 


Institute, he referred to the Vaccination Bill, 
which was then passing through Parliament. 
The measure was of great interest to them, and 
he was told that he would lose 50,000 votes if 
he went on with it. The Bill was passed, and 
he could now say as one of the chiefs of the 
department which administered it that it was a 
most pronounced success. He now proposed 
to deal with the question of the better housing 
of the working classes. It was not necessary 
in an assemblage like this to refer to the 
immense importance of this subject. If things 
were in this country as they ought to be, it 
would be far and away the most important 
question. Happily it was removed from all 
party strife, and it could not hardly be made а 
party question. Whilst it was being said—and 
said by almost every speaker on both sides of 
the House of Commons the previous night— 
that the Government Bill was defective, and it 
did not go to the root of the matter—this could 
be admitted—but it met a great and pres- 
sing need. Talk of going tu the root of the 
matter! the root was much deeper than 
politicians knew ; it was not only a matter 
of model dwellings, but of model people, 
and they could not make people model 
by bricks and mortar. What was the crying 
need of London at the present moment with 
regard to housing of the poor? It was not, as 
some people thought, the enforcement of the 
present law by local authorities, although that 
was very important and was grossly neglected, 
but the consideration which weighed upon 
local authorities was the probability that if they 
rigidly enforced the present law in London it 
might lead to a result which would startle 
humanity. They could not turn people out of 
houses by the tens of thousands without having 
some other accommodation for them. It was 
not actually the enforcement of the law that 
was wanted; the need was space-room 
to live. The London County Council 
were carrying out a great work amid tremen- 
dous difficulties, and they deserved the 
credit and encouragement of the citizens 
of London. 1t was not possible to find 
space in this crowded metropolis—the few 
open spaces must not be touched because they 
were the lungs of London—and, therefore, the 
authorities must provide dwellings outside, and 
that was exactly what the Government pro- 
posed to give the Council power to do. It 
might be said that this only touched the fringe 
of the question, but it remedied a great evil and 
a great oversight in the legislation of the past. 
With regard to the clearing of insanitary areas 
for the purpose of erecting workmen's dwell- 
ings there was legislation in galore, but the 
cost stood in the way. Such enormous sums 
had to be paid for compensation that in the end 
the rent was more than the working man could 
afford to pay. This difficulty would have to be 
met by an entire change in the procedure. A 
general election could not be far off and one of 
the great issues upon which it would be fought 
would be this housing question. 

The Duke of Cambridge proposed “ The 
Sanitary Institute," which he said had been 
established about twenty.six years. It's pro- 
gress had been very marked, and it had, 
indeed, kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation. We could not have continued to have 
lived on in the same ignorant state as was pre- 
valent twenty-six years ago; with increased 
population came greater demands íor sanitary 
reform, and happily this had been provided. 
The Institute members and associates now 
numbered 3,400, and the total income last year 
was 6,218/. No less than 371 meetings had 
been held during the year, which had been 
attended by 9,464 persons, while over 45,500 
had visited the museum of the Institute. 

Professor Corheld, the Vice-President, in 
reply, said that when the Institute was first 
formed the meetings were held in a small room 
at Spring-gardens, which was approached by 
a narrow staircase. Now they had much : 
better and laiger premises and a museum, | the following report in reference to this 
which had been greatly supported by the Duke | matter. 
of Cambridge. Examinations were held in| “We reported on February 27, 1900, that a Divi” 
London and provincial centres, and arrange- | sional Court had allowed the appeal of the Council 
ments were being made for one to take place | against the decision of a magistrate at the Green- 
this year at Sydney. wich police-court nene of VV 

The proceedin on the forecourt of tbe premises о у 
boast to he Chad PORC , Works, Waldranuroad, Forest Hill 

` The magistrate held that the show-case, which was 
حح‎ constructed of wood and glass, fixed on wheels, and 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday after- 
noon at the County Hall, Spring-gardens, Alder- 
man W. H. Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Kensington Vestry 20,300/. for wood and 
asphalt paving works, the Bermondsey Vestry 
1,590. for paving works, and the St. Saviour's 
District Board 5,000/. for the same purpose. 

Main Drainage Extension: Northern Outfall 
Sewer.—The Main Drainage Committee re. 
commended and it was agreed, that the tender 
of Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., amounting to 
95,885/. 13s. 2d.,for the construction of section A 
(commencing at a point about 150 ft. west of 
the East London Cemetery bridge and extend- 
ing for a length of about 5,472 ft. towards the 
outíall works at Barking) of the two additional 
lines of outíall sewers between the Abbey 
Mills pumping-station and the Barking outfall 
be accepted. 

Theaircs, &c.—The following applications 
under the Metropolis Management and Build- 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1878, were, on the 
recommendation of the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee, agreed to on certain condi- 
tions :— 

Pay-box in connexion with the gigantic 
wheel at the London Exhibitions, Earl's-court 
(Mr. A. O. Collard). 

The staging to be erected for the new 
panorama in the existing building in the 
Western gardens at the London Exhibitions 
(Mr. A. O. Collard). | 

Two side-shows which will occupy the 
space formerly known as the long bar in 
Elysia, at the London Exhibitions (Mr. A. O. 
Collard). 

The seating arrangements for the cinemato- 
graph show in a building in Elysia at the 
London Exhibitions (Mr. A. О. Collard). 

Accommodation for the Soudanese Dinka 
workers at the London Exhibitions (Mr. A. O. 
Collard). 

A building to be known as Bechstein Hall 
and to be erected in Wigmore-street (Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt). : 

An alteration to the entrance vestibule at the 
London Hippodrome, Cranbourn-street (Mr. 
F. Matcham). 

National Bazaar which it is proposed to hold 
at the Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington, on 
May 24th, 25th, and 26th, in aid of the war 
funds (Mr. H. A. Legg). | | 

New baths and washhouses which are being 
erected in Prince of Wales-road, Kentish 
Town, with a view to a music licence being 
obtained for the men’s first-class swimming 
bath (Mr. C. H. Barrett). This bath can be 


wide, and will afford seating accommodation 
for 737 persons on the ground floor and 304 in 
the gallery. Itisseparated from the rest of the 
premises by fire-resisting construction. 

Alterations to the Shoreditch Town Hall (Mr. 
W. G. Hunt). 

5 to the Tivoli Music Hall, Strand 
(Mr. W. Emden). 

Rain Gauges in Wales and the Thames Valley. 
—On the recommendation of the Water Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the Water Committee 
be authorised to arrange with Mr. H. Sowerby 
Wallis for a continuance of observations of 
rainfall in Wales and in the Thames Valley, at 
an expenditure of 330l. per annum for the 
former and 75/. per annum for the latter. 

Horton Asvlum.—The Asylums Committee 
reported that they had accepted the tender and 
scheme of Messrs. J. & F. May, amounting to 
3,501/., for the cooking apparatus and baking 
machinery in connexion with this asylum. 

Proceedings іп Respect of Show-case ott the 
Forecourt of Premises іп Waldram-road, Forest 
Hill.—The Building Act Committee submitted 


committees. — se | . ADDITIONS TO REREDOS, CROSTHWAITE CHURCH, | used for the display of bicycles and cycling acces- 
The Earl of Stamíord replied for the House CUMBERLAND.—Two carved statuettes, of English | sories, was not a ‘structure’ within the meaning of 
Lords. oak, representing St. Kentigern and St. Herbert, | Part VII. of the London Building Act, 1504. The 


т. W. Russell, in responding for the 
| said that two years ago 
n annual dinner of this 


have been added to the reredos in Crosthwaite | Divisional Court allowed the Council's appeal and 
Church. The figures were the work of Messrs, | remitted the case to the magistrate for further con- 
Harry Hems & Sons, RETE sideration, as they were not sure whether he had 


Mr. 1554 
House of Commons, 


when speaking at à 


turned into a hall 115 ft. 6 in. long and 50 ft. 
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Kirby, Liverpool; J. W. Kirk, Westminster, S. W.; 
A. T. Latham, South Norwood, S.E. ; W. B. Leather, 
Leeds ; A. D. Lomas, Manchester ; D. Luker, Ealing. 
W. ; D. S. Matthews, London ; E. F. Mumby, Upper 
Tooting, S. W.; A. G. Nockolds, Saffron Walden; 
R. F. Parry, Bishops Waltham ; R. Pinder, London ; 
J. R. Pinegar, London; P. E. Ridley, Wandsworth 
Common; W. F. Robbins, Hastings; W. H. 
Sanday, Uxbridge; J, C. Scrivener, Caterham Valley; 
J. H. Shufflebotham, Taunton ; W. Sly, Whitehaven ; 
[. A. Smith, Knutsford; P. W. Smith, Finsbury 
Park, N. ; C. H. Southorn, Leamington Spa; E. F. 
Stimson, Brixton Hill, S. W.; Е, W. Terry, York ; 
C. J. H. Thomas, Hampstead-road, N. W.; А. E. 
Thurgood, Guildford; W. W. Tremlett, Nuneaton ; 
M. O. Type, Moseley, Birmingham; D. A. Watson, 
Shirburn, Oxfordshire; F. B. Wells, York; H. J. 
West, Leytonstone ; P. N. Wilkinson, London. 


} * 
y 
ATO 
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Irish Candidates. 


J. C. Goff, Kingstown, co. Dublin ; D. R. O'Brien, 
Limerick ; H. R. B. Wood-Martin, Dublin. 

The following Candidates have passed the 
direct Fellowship Examination in Division 
V. :— 

J. G. Kelly, Pontefract ; A. S. Marriott, Dewsbury. 


Thirty-six Candidates, not included in the 
above list, who passed the examination in 
Division II. and III. as a whole, failed in their 
typical subject and are referred back to their 
studies in the subject. 

Nine Candidates who passed the examination 
as a whole in Division IV. and V. also failed 
to pass in their typical subject, and are referred 
back to their studies. 

Eleven out of forty-two Candidates in the 
various divisions who came up for re-examina- 
tion in their typical subject have failed again 
this year. 

It is open for all these fifty-six Candidates to 
offer themselves again for examination in their 
typical subject in March, 1901. 


— — ي 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT. 


WE are asked to give the following list of 
additional subscriptions for the proposed 
Soldiers’ Homes at Bisley :—- 

The Leicester Master Builders’ Association 


(per Mr. W. E. Starkie, being the proceeds 
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Lead Ratnwater-head, Royal Pavilion, Paris Exhibition. Made by Mr. W. Dodds, 


found as a fact that the structure was merely a show- 
case, and the Court further expressed the opinion 
that, if they had the matter entirely open to them, 
they would have found, rather as a matter of fact 
than of law, that the structure in question was a 
‘structure’ within the meaning of the said section 
ofthe Act. The case was re-heard at the Greenwich 
police-court on April 28, when the magistrate stated 
that, сеа the opinion of the Divisional 
Court, he was still of opinion that the structure in 
question was merely a show-case and not a struc- 
ture’ within the meaning of the Act, and he accord- 
ingly dismissed the summons and increased the costs 
which he had previously allowed against the Coun- 
cil from 5/. 58. to 82, 88. 


Fire Alarms for Telephone Messages.—The 
Fire Brigade Committee recommended and it 
was agreed that all fire-alarm posts in London 
now rented of the Post Office and all fire- 
alarm posts that may yet be rented be adapted 
for the transmission of telephone messages ; 
that the Council do accept the offer of the Post 
Office to fit such posts with microphones and 
plug-holes for telephones, and to provide plug- 
holes in the corresponding indicators in the 
fre-stations, for an annual rent of тоз. 6d. for 


Bedford; P. S. Pitt, Cambridge; J. A. Robinson, 
Kirkby Lonsdale; P. Schofield, Preston; E. J 
Stead, Preston; À. P. Stockings, North Finchley, 
N.; C. F. Stone, Wigton; .F. E. Strudwick, 
Bromley, Kent; W. H. Taylor, Nottingham ; 
A, Timb:ell, Tavistock ; J. R. Tonson-Rye, Crooks- 
town, County Cork; V. Turner, Wakefield; T. 
B. Wacher, Canterbury; L. M. Walton, Bexley ; 
J. G. Withycombe, St. Albans; K. J. Young. 
Brixton; H. Parker, Buxton; G. L. Perrins, 
Preston ; G. Pinson, Solihull ; W. Plant, Leicester ; 
A. C. R. Pole, Basingstoke ; E. S. Pugh, Wolver- 
hampton ; H. V. Ratfety, High Wycombe; P. C. 
Raffety, Birmingham; J. Roberts, Wales, Aberyst- 
with; E. W. Saunders, Stroud Green, N.; E. G. 
Shettle, Balham, S. W.; J. E. Thorold, Grantbam ; 
T. E. Tiffin, West Hartlepool; R. S. Townly, 
Hastings; A. R. Upsdale, Forest Gate, E.; F. L. M. 
Walsh, Streatham Hill, S. W. ; T. J. Walter, Bourne- 
mouth; F. Waters, Norwich ; S. H. West, Ealing, 
W.; E. J. Whatlev, Balham, S. W.; M L. Wheldon, 
York; B. W. White, Stamford Hill, N.; G. J. 
Whitten, Tenby; R. E. H. Williams, Enfield 


Wash, N. 
Irish Candidates. 


C. J. Bourchier, Tullamore; E. A. Gibbon, Water- 
ford ; H. P. Stewart, Dublin. 
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The following Non-Student Candidates have 
also passed the examination for the Profes- 
sional Associateship :— 

H. H. Arnold, Norwich ; E. J. S. Banks, London ; 


The Highways Committee recommended, and 
it was agreed, that the Council do accede to 
the application, dated May 4, 1900, on behalf of 
the Postmaster-General, for permission to lay 
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Kent; T. C. Bliss, Ealing, W.; C. S. Brimacombe, | Messrs. J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood... 10 o 


therewith, Workmen of Messrs. J. 


Bowyer, Upper 
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С. Clunn, Bath; Н. A. W. Cobb, London ; W. J. 
Cochrane, Hetton-le-Hole ; F. C. Cook, Nuneaton ; 
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London; N. B. Kemsley, Woodford ; G. F. Lawley, 
London; V.S. Leigh, Hackney, N.E. ; C. Living, 
Jun., Plaistow; L. Maggs, Brixton, S. W.; J. Р. 
Martin, Brighton; A. E. Mills, Wimbledon; D. 
Mills, Ipswich ; E. А. D. Morgan, St. Asaph, North 
Wales ; W. P. Newman, London. 


The following Professional Associates have 
passed the Fellowship Examination in Divi- 
sion IV. :— 


H. H. Addiscott, Stoke Newington, N.; S. Arno, 
South Hackney, N.E.; H. B. Baverstock, Godal- 
ming ; F. J. L. Birch, Melplash ; C. J. B. Bridge- 
water, London; H. H. P. Burgess, Brondesbury, 
E N.W.; H. F. A CELA Abbey ; F. S. Chester- 

ancock, jun., St. Austell, W. W. R. ton, London; R. Н. Chichester, Market Drayton; 

Ha oW. Islington, N.; H.G. a = W. J. T. Cole, Torquay; W. S. Cowper, Tunstall, 
е, Stroud Green, N.; J. Н. Hinchcliffe, Leeds ; | Sittingbourne ; G. A. Cutler, Lewisham-hill, S.E. ; 
ү: Hooper, Andover, Hants; W. C. Houghton, б. C. Dawson, Nuneaton; D. O. Dunlop, Man- 
dodtord: А. B. Howes, Balham, S.W.; F. J. | chester; A. К. Ellis, Shalford ; H. Goadby, Twicken- 
Johnson, Erith; H. D. Jonas, Whyteleafe, Surrey ; | bam ; A. Goodman, Clapton Common, N.E.; J. 
8 Jones, London; A. V. Kislingbury, Finchley, | Е. Gripper, Battle ; T. W. A. Hayward, Sudbury ; 
vil F. C. Knibb, London; L. Lanham. Dulwich | О. J. Healing, Finchley, N.; H. Hinks, Croydon ; 
М. ае, S. E.; Н. Lisney, Sydenham, S. E.; W. S. T. Hood, Halstead ; A. E. Hope, Forest-gate, E.; 

ackintosh, Kingston-on-Thames; Н. E. Perks, | Fitz-Laurence P. D. Jennings, Bournemouth; R. 
Johnston, London; D. P. Jones, Llandaff ; E. F. J. 


Workmen of Messrs. John Shelbourne & Co., 
((/ ð SE Боо 016 2 
Workmen of Mr. George Parker, Peckham... o 14 6 
о 
о 


passed the Examination for the Professional 
ciateship бысы 


5 A. Bartlett-Morle, London; W. R. Bingham, 
Brice: Hill; H. K. Blyth, Cotham, Bristol ; *H. C. 
W 599, Troy, Monmouth ; G. J. Bruzaud, London ; 
сав. Kiverton Park, near Sheffield; S. J. 
aah London ; G. H. Cope, Broxton, Chester ; 
бар Cramphorn, Chatham ; W. R. Davidge, Ted- 
Dek n; J. G. M. Davies, Skelton, near Penrith; A. H. 
eral. Highbury, N. ; R. Dudley. Neath ; J. W. 
pana ; R. L. Ellis, London; H. V, Fletcher, 
mouth U; W. Foster, London; W. Fox, Bourne- 
Pu W. S. Freuer, London and King’s Lynn; 
+H g 5, Goodbody, Bristol; C. A. Hall, London: 


Mr. J. G. Cooling, Gainsborough .......... о 10 

Mr. A. Balfour and Workmen, Kilburn о 10 

Workmen of Messrs. John Shelbourne & Co., 
Barking ........ РЕА E as o 9 


The matince performance at Drury Lane on 
Tuesday, for the maintenance of the Homes, 
has resulted in an estimated gain of about 
3,000/. (the exact amount is not yet ascertained), 
which will go entirely to create a fund from 
which the general up-keep and structural and 
decorative repair of the Homes will be perma- 
nently assured. 

— 2. — 


RESTORATION OF ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, LEEDS. 
—The corner stone of the apse which is being con- 
atructed at the east end of St. George's Church, 
Leeds, was laid on the 3rd inst. A new roof is one 
of the improvements included in the scheme now 
being carried out. New pews will be provided for 
the body of the church, the electric light will be 
installed, and the vestry accommodation will be 
extended. The architect is Mr. H. Walker. 
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* Driver Prize and Penfold Silver Medal, 1900. * Crawter Prize, 1900. t Penfold Gold Medal, 1900. 
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Illustrations. 


EDGEWORTH MANOR. 


E give two illustrations of the additions 
to this house, for which Messrs. Ernest 
— George & Yeates are the architects. 
The interior view shows part of the oak 
panelled hall and staircase in the new portion 
of the house. The oak panelling is here carried 
up to the parquet ceiling, divided by pilasters. 
The stairs rise behind an arcaded screen. On 
the wall, pierced by transomed windows, the 
panelling is of less height, the stone arches 
showing above; the lower lights of the win- 
dows have oak shutters. 

On another page is shown the outside of this 
new wing, now nearly complete. It is built of 
a shelly limestone quarried on the estate, and 
the roofs are of local roofing stones. 

The house stands above a wooded ravine 
and has one of the finest positions in the Cots- 
wold country. 

Messrs. Hayward & Wooster, of Bath, are 
the contractors; Mr. A. Fincham, acting as 
clerk of works. 

The drawings are exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 


"HOLWELL," HERTS. 


T urs is an illustration of a house which is in 
progress a few miles from Hatfield, from the 
designs of Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates. 

The design has been kept studiedly simple, 
following the Georgian type, and is of red 
brick with green outside shutters on its sunny 
sides. With the porch and wings it is E- 
shaped on the north or approach side, while a 
loggia fills the space between the wings to the 
south. 

The building is generally symmetrical but 
for the necessity of a water tower, which 
rises from the offices on its east side. 

Messrs. Parnell & Sons, of Rugby, are the 
contractors, and Mr. R. W. Rouse the clerk of 
the works. 

The drawing 
Academy. 


is exhibited at the Royal 


CHOIR STALLS, SAN PIETRO, 
PERUGIA. 


THE choir stalls of the Benedictine Church 
of S. Pietro, at Perugia, are executed in walnut 
wood, richly carved, having intarsia or inlay 
panels (of boxwood let into the walnut) to the 
lower stalls, with subjects either arabesques or 
else taken from scripture. 

The whole is the work of Stefano de Ber- 
gamo (begun in 1532 and finished in 1535), and 
is said to be from designs by Raphael, though 
this statement rests on no good authority, as 
the latter died in 1520, some years before this 
work was started. The similarity, however, of 
the arabesques to those of the Loggia at the 
Vatican is very marked. 

The intarsia is the work of Fra Damianode 
Bergamo. f 

All the arabesque panels and carvings are 
very vigorous and are varied throughout ; the 
carving stands out very boldly and is tipped 
throughout with gilding. The effect of the 
whole choir, so spacious and lofty, with the 
sweep of its large apsidal end, fitted with these 
stalls, is one that must cause this church to be 
ranked as one of the most beautiful in Umbria, 
The whole church is a “gallery of pictures,” 
and the panorama to be obtained from the 
balcony (reached through a small door, beauti- 
fully inlaid, at the head of the apse) of the 
Valley of the Tiber and Assisi in the distance, 
is one not soon to be forgotten. 

R. H. WEYMOUTH. 


— Ad BM 


MONUMENT TO NUBAR PASHA.— From a design 
by Mons. A. Raudry, architect, Paris, there has just 
heen completed by Messrs. A. Macdonald & Co., 
Limited, in their Abereeen granite works, a monu- 
ment to be erected in Alexandria, of red Scotch 
(Peterhead) granite, all polished except where 
carved, to the memory of the late Nubar Pasha 
1325-1899), who died in Paris last year, and whose 
1 115 services in Egypt are well-known. The 
А emorial із in the form of a small Egyptian temple, 
б foundation measuring 12 ft. long by 8 ft. deep. 
There are two front pillars and a back wall, with 
Hanking pilasters supporting an entablature sur- 

а ted by ап enriched cornice and sloping roof. 
mounte eight is over 10 ft. There will be a 
ble statue in alto relievo placed оп a 
эзе to the back wall once the granite 
s in the land of the Pharaohs. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY: THREE TOWNS BRANCH.—The 
fourth annual meeting of this Society took 
place on Wednesday, the oth inst, at the 
School of Art, Plymouth. The President of 
the branch, Mr. Henry Geo. Luff, A. R. I. B. A., 
occupied the chair, and announced that the 
annual meeting of the parent society would 
take place on the то inst. at Exeter, 
and it was hoped that a goodly number 
would be present from the Three Towns. On 
the motion of the Chaicman, seconded by Mr. 
Shires, it was resolved to recommend to the 
Society at Exeter the name of Mr. A. W. 
Debnam, the Surveyor to the Stonehouse Urban 
District Authority, as an honorary member of 
the Society.: Mr. Shires, hon. secretary and 
treasurer of the branch, in presenting his 
report, stated that three new members had 
been elected during the past year, and 
one member had resigned. In September last 
members of the Society were kindly invited by 
Mr. James Crocker, ex-President of the parent 
society at Exeter, to Dunster, where the Castle 
and the quaint old-time village claimed atten- 
tion. They were afterwards entertained to 
luncheon by Mr. Crocker, and subsequently a 
visit was made to old Cleeve Abbey, a very 
enjoyable day being spent. In December last 
a new experiment was tried, and proved every 
way a decided success. It was well attended and 
hope was expressed that the dinner should be 
held annually. The general chairman of the 
branch (Mr, Henry George Luff) occupied the 
chair. During the evening Mr. W. H. May 
proposed the formation of an Architectural 
Library. The idea was heartily taken up, 
several subscriptions were promised either in 
books or cash, and the Library Committee 
were now considering further develop- 
ments of the scheme. It was hoped that 
before the winter session arrived a start 
woull have heen made. On December 13 
last they were pleased to welcome Mr. 
Edmund Sedding, who delivered a very 
able address on ‘Cornish Granite Work," a 
very spirited discussion resulting. It was in 
this department of the Society's work that the 
committee would like to see a great improve- 
ment, and earnestly solicited papers for dis- 
cussion during the coming session. The com- 
mittee also desired to draw attention to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ prize 
drawing exhibition held annually in Plymouth 
in June or July. During the past session regi- 
stration of architects had continued to be 
under discussion, a very successful meeting 
being held at Exeter, in which the principle of 
the Bill was supported. The report and 
balance-sheet were adopted. The election of 
officers to serve on the Council resulted as 
follows: Chairman, Mr. Henry Geo. Luff (re- 
elected); committee, Messrs. Parker, May, 
Dwelley, Bazeley, and Lethbridge ; and hon. 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. B. Priestley Shires 
(re-elected). 

— — n 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Institute of Builders 
was held on Wednesday evening at the 
" Albion," Aldersgate-street, City, Mr. J. Green- 
wood, C.C., in the chair. Among those present 
were Alderinan Sir John Voce Moore, Colonel 
Stanley G. Bird, V.D., Major Woods, V. D., 
Messrs. G. H. Fellowes Prynne (President of 
the Architectural Association), A. Jacobs (Master 
of the Carpenters' Company), T. Peet (Master 
of the Masons’ Company), J. Randall (Past- 
President of the Institute of Builders), T. M., 
Rickman (President of the Surveyors’ Institute), 
. B. Ward (Master of the Tylers’ and Brick- 
layers Company), W. F. King and C. Wall 
(Vice-Presidents of the Institute oí Builders), 
W. E. Riley, A. Murray, H. T. Gordon, T. 
Blashill, Howell J. Williams, L.C.C., R. Neill, 
ГІР. A. S. Shand, J.P., апа Т. Costigan. 
Letters expressing inability to attend were re- 
ceived from Mr. Colls and Mr. W. Sapcote 
(President of the National Association of 
Master Builders). 

Sir John Voce Moore, proposed “The Army 
and Navy," and Col. Stanley G. Bird replied. 

Мг. Т. Blashill proposed “Тас Institute of 
Builders.” Не said that no argument was 
needed to prove the desirability of such an 
institution, It existed not merely as to the 
means to overcome their minor struggles and 
diticulties in the conducting of building 
business, but (o deal with larger questions 


involving fair and proper treatment to the 
builder. He had no doubt that the Institute 
was carrying out its duties with success, and 
for the good of everyone connected with the 
building trade. It also rightly existed for the 
benefit of the members themselves. It was 
desired that the men engaged in this important 
business should have every opportunity of 
combining and improving their position as 
much as possible. For many years past—too 
many years, in fact—the question of builders’ 
contracts had been very much to the fore, 
His friend, the President of the Institute of 
Surveyors, knew better than he how long this 
struggle had been going on. There was 
nothing so important as a proper arrangement 
between the contractors and the person with 
whom they contracted. That was the founda- 
tion of everythjng, and when they could get 
this question of builders’ contracts properly 
settled they would be in the position 
of knowing exactly what the rights and duties 
of the different parties in this important 
business really were. It was the want of 
knowledge rather than anything else which 
got them into the depths of difficulty and 
brought them before judges and arbitrators 
who were necessary evils, no doubt. He 
sincerely hoped that ina measurable distance 
they would arrive at a conclusion which 
would be satisfactory to all parties, and which 
would prevent friction between the owner, 
architect, and builder for a very Jong time to 
come. They all wished the Institute of 
Builders every success. 

The President, in reply, said that he ani all 
the members of the Institute wished that they 
might soon come to a conclusion with refer- 
ence to the form of contracts which would be 
satisfactory to the architects and the public 
generally. Such a conclusion, he felt sure, 
would not only help the builders, but it would 
help the architects and the public. One of the 
duties which the Institute of Builders under- 
took was to arrange, when there was any large 
Government contract, who should be employed 
as the surveyor or surveyors, and that, in the 
interest of the builders generally, was a very 
useful position to take up. They also watched 
the Bills in Parliament affecting their own 
interest and probably the interest of the public, 
and they likewise watched the by-laws made 
by Local Authorities. There was a by-law 
talked about which would restrict the trade 
very much ; it forbade any one standing on 
window sills to clean windows. The Institute 
also had a fund for the benefit of builders who 
had not been successful in business, and he 
regretted to say that there were a great many 
who had failed through no fault of their own. 
On behalf of the Institute he had very great 
pleasure in acknowledging the toast. | 

Mr. T. F. Rider, in proposing “Тһе Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” mentioned the story of 
an American barrister who forgot an eloquent 
speech he desired to render. After repeating 
the sentenced “Ladies and gentlemen, twenty 
years ago this was a howling wilderness 
twice, he added, “I wish it was now. Helike- 
wise meant to make a powerful speech, but he 
had forgotten most of it. He remembered, how- 
ever, that he desired to treat the subject in a 
philosophic manner—as to whether the archi- 
tect or the builder came first; whether the 
builder evolved from the architect, or was the 
architect the result of the earliest builder? He 
recollected also that he endeavoured, when 
thinking of his speech, to sketch an ideal archi- 
tect from a builder’s point of view. He was to 
be a man not too young to be inexperienced 
and not too old to suffer from the liver—a man 
whose detail drawing would be ready when the 
contract was signed and who would be prepared 
to issue a certificate before he was asked. He 
was also to bea man who would settle accounts 
with lightning-like rapidity. He would believe 
that there was such a thing as an honest 
builder ; and he would believe that a builder, 
like a blackbeetle, had feelings. However, they 
all regarded architects as high-born English 
gentlemen, whom it was not only their duty 
but their pleasure to work with, and they hoped 
that the good feeling which had always existed 
between them would continue. He remem- 
bered likewise having had some idea of what 

a perfect surveyor should be. He was а man 
whose courtesy was only equalled by his con- 
fidence, who took out all the labour properly 
instead of lumping it together—a man they 
could look to for the justice which they never 
failed to receive. 
Mr. F. H. Fellowes Prynne, in reply, said 
that one would think from the way in which 
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the toast was received that architects were | these conditions which had come before him] Part I., descriptive of materials and their 
popular amongst builders. He hoped this was | over and over again, sitting as an arbitrator | characteristics, has been improved by the re- 
s; he personally had always met with the|that no set of conditions, however well they | writing of the chapters on cement, mortar, and 
kindest of treatment from builders. If there | were drawn, would answer the carrying-out of | concrete, and by the insertion of an entirely 
was to be that friendship—that business friend- | the contract, unless they were properly fitted to | new chapter оп sand, gravel, and broken stone. 
ship—between architects and builders which | the circumstances of the case. In almost every | So far as the testing of cement is concerned, 
ought to exist, there must be a most thorough | case there was some local condition, some | we observe that the author points out the 
business understanding as the basis. Art ought | local material, some local custom—some inci- | disadvantages of existing clips for holding 
not to interfere with an absolute business | dent of the contract —which ought to be fairly | briquettes, but he does not describe some of 
undertaking with the builders. No one would | looked in the face before the contract was|the more recent types which һауе been 
welcome more than himself a definite decision | signed. The cases which came before him ав | examined and favourably reported upon by 
as to the conditions of contracts which they | arbitrator arose because these incidents had | American experts. In the new matter relative 
hoped would be shortly agreed upon; but|not been looked into before the contract was |to the preparation and use of mortar, concrete, 
tere was one thing which architects апа | signed. Не did not believe that any code or | and artificial stone, the reader will find that 
builders have wanted to do in the past in their | set of rules would apply to all the circum- | due recognition is made of modern theory and 
own interest. They must all look at the ques- | stances of every case, but he trusted they would | practice, with the exception perhaps that very 
tion from two sides, and it was just as well to | be able to obtain a set of conditions which little information is furnished with regard to 
refer to this matter. Some seemed to wish that | would be suitable for general contracts. He|the transverse strength of concrete. The only 
there should be arbitration on the architect's | had, however, no hope that such a set of con- data referring to this point are derived from 
decision as to material. Не knew that might be | ditions could be driven down the throats о | ће experiments of Mr. A. F. Bruce, of 
unpopular, but it was as well to know that [all architects, or that they would be found} London, and it may, therefore, be assumed 
some builders considered that when an archi- | applicable to all the circumstances of every | that investigation as to the transverse strength 
tect felt it necessary to condemn certain | case. of concrete has been somewhat neglected in 
material during the progress of work there] Mr. G. Randall, the ex-President, proposed | the United States. The remaining parts of the 
should be arbitration. Judging by the сгісѕ | “ The President." He said that during his] volume upon foundations, masonry structures, 
of "No, no!" which had been accorded to] term of office he hoped that the conditions of | and masonry arches, although practically un- 
these remarks, he judged that he had entirely | contract would be finally settled. The Insti- | altered, may once more be mentioned as 
misunderstood the matter; but he thought it | tute of Architects, however, wanted further | deserving the most careful attention on the 
had been spoken of as one of the wishes | amendments, but they all trusted that the | part of all who are interested in such work. 
of the Institute of Builders. If such a] matter would be concluded during Mr.] Part III., where foundations are discussed, 
thing was adopted it would place the client | Greenwood's term of office. No doubt, also, | really constitutes a complete treatise, in which 
and architect in a very unfavourable position. the new President would do all he possibly |a classification is made of the principles em- 
There would be absolute chaos, for the archi- | could for the homes which were to be the | ployed in constructing foundations, and suffi- 
tet would not know where his work com- | builders' gift to the nation. cient examples are given from actual practice 
тепсей or the client where his extras began.“ Тһе President, in reply, said he would do | to illustrate the application of these principles 
In the Builder and other building papers|the best he could in the interests of the |to various kinds of soil and to various types of 
attention had been called recently to two | Institute. structure. Professor Baker's work is un- 
actions in connexion with architects’ fees, in| A toast to “Тһе Visitors,” proposed by Mr. | doubtedly the most masterly exposition of the 
which the point arose as to the surveyor | W. F. King, and responded to by Mr. E. O.] art of masonry construction which has ever 
and architect being one person. He most | Sachs, concluded the list. During the evening | been written in the English or any other lan- 
thoroughly advocated and hoped that ten-|a programme of music was rendered. guage, and its value is considerably enhanced 
ders from architects who tender as by the additions and emendations forming part 
their own quantity surveyor would be of the present issue. 
5 n suspicion. There was just one 
other point to which he would refer. The ] 
members of this Institute who had the power APPLICATIONS UNDER TTE TIONI 
to raise monuments in this land to mark our BUILDING ACT, 1894. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL. London: The St. 
history, who had the power of doing thorough AT the meeting of the London County Coun-| Bride's Press, Limited. Price 3s. 6d. 1899. 
good work—surely they also had some power | cil on Tuesday, the following applications | Tunis little book covers іп the space of about 
in influencing those who did poor work to do| under the London Building Act were соп- | 250 pages the subject indicated by its title. 
better! In London there was a chaos of bricks | sidered. Those applications to which consent] The first portion deals with the history of 
and mortar, and in the suburbs houses were | has been given are granted on certain condi- | various methods of road-making. The interest 
run up by speculative builders—he was afraid | tions. Names of applicants are given in of this section is increased by portraits of 
he must say jerry-builders—purely for money, | brackets. Buildings are new erections unless | Metcalf, Macadam, and Telford. Тһе next 
without any regard for art or anything else. It] otherwise stated. section, dealing with the selection of road 
reminded him of the Frenchman who ridiculed ТЕ. lines, is too briefly treated, and in the discussion 
the statement that London was beautiful after ine of Frontage. on the influence of geology upon road 
he had seen the dull monotony of the streets in| — Fulham.—Three houses on the south-east side of | engineering there аге many important 
some suburb. There was also the story of two] New King’s-road, Fulham, at the corner of | omissions. We do not think that the road 
friends who each purchased a house side by Bradbourne-street (Mr. R. Groom for Mr. J. student would be seriously impressed with the 
side. One house fell down during a gale, and | Nichols)—Consent, — — value of geological knowledge by the perusal 
the owner could not understand why the other Projection. of this portion of the book. The subjects of 
had remained standing. His friend said, “I Paddington, South. -A wooden oriel window, at | embanking and drainage are more Satisfactorily 
сап explain; I papered my house." Surely | the ground floor level, in front of No. 1, Cambridge- | treated, and the letterpress is appropriately 
this Institute and the Association of Master street, Edgware-road, Paddington (Mr P. W. illustrated by several well-executed diagrams. 
Builders could influence builders to put an end | Scott for Mr. L. F. Wyburd).—Consent. We must confess to a feeling of some disap- 
to this sort of thing. | га > pointment with the treatment of the all- 
Mr. T. M. Rickman, who also responded to Line of Frontage and Width of Way. important subject—road materials. The author 
this toast, remarked that reference had been] Paddington, South.—An addition to No. 1, Albion- | appears to have trusted to * Notes on Building 
made to the evolution of architects, but what | mews North, Hyde Park, Paddington (Mr. A. | Construction " and to Webster’s Dictionary for 
struck him was the evolution of the surveyor. | Rowsell for Mr. C. G. Paterson).— Consent. a considerable portion of his information on 
At one time he occupied the position now held the nature and composition of rocks. We find 
by Mr. Prynne, and Mr. Blashill knew as much in consequence that many old standard errors 
about London surveying as any one. He had are repeated here with unblushing insistence. 
great pleasure in referring to his connexion We are told, for example, that potash felspar is 
with the Architectural Association as the foun- more liable to decay than other varieties. No 
dation of his professional life. He was trained distinction is drawn between the different 
аз an architect and was taught measuring and varieties of mica, some of which rank 
calculating work. His own inclination was amongst the most stable of minerals. 
ae the en and people did not give him Elvan is stated to differ from granite in the 
other work, but they gave him surveying. il 2 : absence of mica, and greenstone is said to 
He had always found that his 122. Wiley & Sons ; London: Chapman & Hall, consist of felspar and hornblende.  Quenast 
of old buildings, which was his special] Limited. 1399. stone is called a limestone іп the text and a 
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The Construction of Roads and Streets. By 


sd 


Books. 


A Treatise on Masonry Construction. Ву IRA 
O. BAKER, C.E. Ninth edition, revised and 
partially rewritten. New York: John 


Pleasure and the only pleasure he ever PREVIOUS edition of this invaluable | granite in the index. In reality it is neither. 
work was fully noticed in our columns] These are only а few examples, taken at 

some years аро, and the favourable | random, of the imperfections in the mineralo- 
opinion we then expressed has since received | gical treatment of roadstones. Then, again, 
universal confirmation. Weregret to ind, how-| we fail to find any allusion to the methods 
ever, that the first chapter still contains the sug- | of testing road stones. We are aware 
gestion that the primary essential of building|that the value of these tests is denied by 
material is cheapness, and the doctrine that | many engineers; but, on the other hand, 
“ next in importance after cheapness is dura-|so much has been written on this subject 
bility.” Another exp.ession in the same chap- in recent years that some information 
ter is to to the effect that " the strength of stone| on the point is certain to be looked for by 
is in some instances a cardinal question." These|the road student. Almost the only reference 
expressions are so much opposed to the views | to road stone tests is the repetition of Macadam's 
held by architects and engineers generally, and | advice to carry about a pocket set of scales and 
are so much at variance with the teaching con- | weights. The technical treatment of modern 
veyed throughout Professor Baker's book, that | methods of construction of roads, strects, and 
we can only assume that the words in question | footways seems to have been carefully done ; 
are intended to have some meaning of a тоге | апа there is here much useful detail. Тһе 


had in his professional life, had been of 
great service to him as a surveyor. He had 
always been able to take stock of a building, 
Whether it was а small house in the suburbs 
that had been altered, or a nobleman's house 
that had gone through generations of altera- 
tions, and he had been able to look at the 
building as a thing which had grown from 
year to year and from generation to genera- 
tion, and he had been able to understand its 
history in a way which he might have missed 
had he not studied Gothic architecture. With 
regard to the question of conditions of contracts, 
the last time he was at the annual dinner of 
this Institute he was told that the conditions 
ad been settled, but not made public, and he 
Was now told that they were really scttled. 


He trusted that they would be settled, but | harmless character than that which is apparent] value, however, of this portion is somewhat 


еге was one important matter connected with | on the suríacc. 


spoilt by the very meagre index, a most 
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important adjunct to any work which claims to 
be of use for reference. 

A feature which strikes the reader of this 
book throughout is the unusually large portion 
of the text enclosed between quotation marks. 
We do not pretend that a carefully-selected 
collection of excerpts from well-known standard 
works is without its use, but we think it would 
have been better if the subject matter had been 
entirely in the author’s own words, and the 
references confined to the footnotes. The book 
will, however, be found of considerable use for 
the purpose for which it professes to have 
been written, viz., for students preparing for 
engineering examinations. 


Waterworks for Small Cities and Towns. By 
JouN GOODELL. New York: The Engincer- 
ing Record, 1899. 

THis work is very largely a compilation, but 

it is well done, the author having thoroughly 

assimilated his materials. Scarcely any part 
of the great subject has been omitted, and 
considering the size of the book the amount of 
information contained in it is a matter for 
wonder. After a few hints on surveying, the 
yield of catchment areas is discussed, and the 
four next chapters are devoted to reservoir- 
dams—earth, timber, and masonry. The 
chapter on timber weirs and dams is inte- 
resting on account of the comparative novelty 
of such work in this country. The supply of 
water from rivers and ponds, and from springs 
and wells of different kinds, is next considered. 
The chapters on pumps are inadequate, and so 
is that on the purification of water. The 
statement that “the details of these American 
types of filters are so well shown in the pub- 
lications of the companies making them ” that 
it is unnecessary to describe them, does not 
help any one to decide which are the best 
types; and yet this is exactly the kind of 
information which the student hopes to find 
in a text-book. Тһе section on water- 
towers shows that American engineers con- 
sider effect much more than their English 


brethren, Some of the water-towers in 
Holland are meritorious examples, but 
they are generally overdone. The three 


American examples given in Mr. Goodell's 
book are less fussy and more artistic. One 
has the iron encased with brickwork and 
granite ; the tower is octagonal, and is faced 
with granite to about one-fourth its height, and 
above this with brickwork with granite 
dressings. A circular stair turret projects from 
one side of the octagon, and is carried a little 
above the eaves of the main tower, and finished 
with a lofty conical roof with spreading eaves. 
The main roof is of rather lower pitch and 
octagonal in plan. The two other examples 
expose the naked riveted plates, but a good 
effect is gained by the staircases winding 
helically around them, the projecting balconies 
at the top, and the conical roofs with spreading 
5, 

"^ Here and there we find in the book loose 
statements which are out of place in a work of 
this class, as, for example, on page 34, where, 
speaking of the cross section of dams, the 
author remarks that, “if the dam is quite high, 
a berm 5 ft. or 6 ft. wide should be made on 
the inner face a fcw feet below the low-water 
level.’ The two words we have italicised 
leave much to the student's imagination. But 
such loose statements are very few. The 
illustrations, although small, are clear, and the 
work is well got up and provided with a good 
index. The book, both in matter and manner, 
is worthy of the office from which it is issued, 
and this is saying a great deal. 
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Hercford : the Cathedral and Sec. By A. HUGH 

FISHER. Bell's Cathedral Series. 1899. 

„соко CATHEDRAL has suffered so much 
1 hands of the academic Wyatt that 
justice is sometimes scarcely done to it. But 
the rebuilding might have been in the taste of 
Horace Walpole's Gothic villa at Twickenham, 
in which case we should have had a still more 

ainful monument of the exotic whims of the 
eighteenth century. Much to interest us, how- 
ever, still remains—the grand piers of the nave, 
the decorated work of aisles and tower, while 
the Lady Chapel is surely a unique specimen 
of thirteenth-century architecture. 

The general severity and the smallness of 
scale which the interior presents to some 
observers call for a greater freedom and 
relief ; and this desire 1s intensined by Sir 
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of which is expressive of rigidity in all its 
details, whereas rigidity is a quality wrought 
iron does not possess. Scott may have caught 
an infection from the Early Decorative work 
in the north transept, which displays in the 
straight-sided arch such extreme formality as 
to be barely consistent with grace. The most 
pleasing feature of the church, as most will 
probably agree, is the central tower. As to 
the date of this Mr. Fisher is surely in error. 
“Тһе central tower," he writes, that gives 
example of Decorative work, covered with its 
profusion of ball-flower ornament, was built 
by, or at any rate, during the episcopate of, 
Giles de Braose (1200-1215)." That a fine 
example of Decorative work should have been 
conceived at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century is a statement we should find it 
difficult to credit, even had not Murray warned 
us as to its general but erroneous acceptance. 
We wonder it did not occur to the author to 
furnish some authority for so unusual a 
statement. 

Like the other volumes of the series, the 
book has an attractive appearance, and it will 
no doubt compete for sale with other guide- 
books, but it will not earn the reputation of a 
classic. A guide-book, so far at least as its 
information goes, should be unassailable ; and 
with modern facilities for reference the exer- 
cise of a little care should produce a hand- 
book with a fair claim to permanence. 


Home and Garden. By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1900. 


IN “Home and Garden” Miss Jekyll writes 
with charm upon many things ; upon so many 
things, indeed, that the reader wonders how it 
is that he is edified rather than distracted. 

In the first place the author builds her own 
house, not alone, but with all the proprieties 
conferred by an architect's assistance, of whom 
—and at the end of it all, too—she has no words 
but those of praise. She had advantages. The 
local stone is good ; she can put her hand upon 
home-grown oak that has been twenty years in 
seasoning. There is a local carpenter of skill 
and resource who will accept “fair measure 
and value for work done. She has her own very 
definite ideas about the house in which she pro- 
poses to live. There must be no passages; 
anything of that nature must be of such pro- 
portions as to entitle it to the name of 
"gallery." “The sitting-room is low and 
large, measuring twenty-seven feet by twenty- 
one feet, and eight feet from floor to ceiling. A 
long low range of window lights it from the 
south, and in the afternoon a flood of western 
light streams in down the stairs from another 
long window in the middle landing. The 
stairs come straight into the room, and with 
the wide-hooded stone-built fireplace, take up 
the greater part of the western end. The win- 
dows are set with their oak mullions flush with 
the outer face of the wall, so that as the wall is 
of good thickness every window has a broad 
oak window-board cighteen inches wide." 


* Many of my friends knowing that I dabble in 
construction and various handicrafts, have asked 
me whether I did not design the house myself. 
To which question, though I know it is meant to be 
kind and flattering, I have to give an emphatically 
negative answer. An amateur who has some con- 
structive perceptions, may plan and build a house 
after a fashion ; and to him and his, it may be, and 
quite rightly and honestly, a source of supreme 
satisfaction. But it will always lack the qualities 
that belong to the higher knowledge, and to the firm 
grasp of the wider experience, There will be 
bungles and awkward places, and above all, a want 
of reposeful simplicity both in and out." 


This is a graceful tribute on the author's 
part. About a house that is evidently so 
original in conception we would gladly have 
learned more than the book tells us. But the 
author's planis to leave you interested and pass 
on to something else. And this something 
else runs on into chapters upon workshops and 
tools, the flower garden, wild garden, and 
kitchen garden, the foliage of surrounding 
lanes, the planting of common lands—and cats. 
As the fashion now is, the house stands upon a 
light sandy soil, and such is,in the gardener's 
estimation, a poor soil. But if it will not grow 
lilies or roses to perfection, it will grow 
lavender and rosemary in profusion, and many 
things that will compensate for the loss. 

The book is illustrated by most excellent, and 
in some instances very beautiful, photographs 
of flower, garden, and hedgerow, taken by the 
author herself. Nor among the illustrations 


Gilbert Scott’s iron chancel screen, the design | must we omit to mention the portraits of the 
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two house cats as being specimens of brilli 

reproduction. We have never seen ecc 
more sufficiently justify itself as a means of 
book illustration. The claims of the ^ formal " 
garden have been lately so ably advocated by 
more than one writer that we are the more 


ready to do justice to the special beauti 
“ accidental" garden. j SOME 


House Drainage and Sanitary Fitments. By 
GERARD J. С. JENSEN, C. E., Author of 
Modern Drainage Inspection and Sanitary 
Surveys.” London : The Sanitary Publishing 


Company, Limited. 1900. Pp. 257, and 
illustrations. m а 4 


THE prominence given by Мг. Jensen to that 
ugly word *'fitments" would have led us—had 
we not known his previous work—to look 
forward to the perusal of this book in the fear 
of finding in it such specimens of Queen's 
English as would have made the famous Dean 
turn in his grave. The book, however, is 
much better than its title, and we can heartily 
recommend it as a trustworthy guide to the 
subjects of which it treats. In these days of 
invention an author cannot reasonably be 
expected to mention every novelty, at any rate 
in a small work of this kind ; but Mr. Jensen 
may be congratulated on having crowded so 
much information into so small a space. Of 
criticism we have little to offer; but we 
may point out the inconsistency of objecting 
to drains of quick gradient on the ground that 
they would be “exposed to unnecessary wear 
and tear through the friction of passing sand 
and similar substances," and of suggesting in 
their place the use of vertical drops in drains 
(figs. 146 and 140); the pipe at the toot of each 
drop would certainly be exposed to un- 
necessary wear and tear.” Then again, 
Maguire’s “decimal " rule for the gradients of 
drains may be accurate enough for drains in 
which there is a regular flow of sufficient 
depth, but that it is not safe to adopt it for long 
branch-drains was proved by Mr. Plummer's 
experiments at Newcastle in 1896. Finally, 
the statement on page 92 that the temperature 
of the air in the drain is always higher than 
that of the exterior" is quite erroneous, and 
consequently the theory of drain-ventilation 
based on it is also erroneous. In these matters, 
however, Mr. Jensen errs in good company. 


The Agricultural Surveyor and Estate Agent's 
Handbook of Practical Rules, Formulae, 
Tables, and Data. Ву Том BRIGHT. With 
Illustrations. London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Son. 1899. 


WE can heartily recommend this book. It 
will prove as useful to estate agents as 
Molesworth's “ Pocket-book’’ is to engineers, 
and as Hurst’s to architects and surveyors. 
Besides the usual tables of weights and 
measures, areas, logarithms, trigonometrical 
ratios, interest, &c., it contains concise and 
detailed information about farm-buildings, 
fences, land drainage, farming operations, 
fixtures, dilapidations, the measurement. of 
timber, the valuation of property, surveying, 
and other matters with which the “ agricultural 
surveyor and estate agent” should be con- 
versant. The chapter on “Equipment of 
Agricultural Properties " occupies nearly one- 
third of the book, and is of special interest to 
architects and builders; it is illustrated 
with plans of farm-buildings, farmhouses, 
labourers’ cottages, &c., and with draw- 
ings of roofs, Dutch barns, gates, doors, 
shelter-sheds, and other details, the scantlings 
being given in all cases and the approximate 
cost. Some of the prices, it must be confessed, 
are too little; for example, slating at 33s. а 
square of 100 superficial feet. In the section 
on the strength of beams, a factor of safety of 
4 with a constant of 400 for fir is dangerously 
small. Something ought to have been said, in 
the section on levelling, about the taking and 
working out of intermediate sights ; back sights 
and foresights only are mentioned. The 
allowances made in measuring hay in stacks 
are stated, but nothing is said about the allow- 
ances for hay in permanent barns, in some 
parts of the country an allowance of 2 in. or 
3 in. is made for each wall against which the 
hay abuts. We have noticed other details in 
which improvement might be effected, but 
taking the book as a whole we have found it 
remarkably accurate and complete. A word of 
praise is due to the publishers for the admirable 
manner in which they have performed their 
part of the work ; the type is clear, the paper 
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thin but good, and the corners rounded to 
make the book more serviceable for pocket 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


MESSRS. ASHWELL & NESBIT (London and 
Leicester) send us a handsomely got-up pam- 
phiet, rather than catalogue, describing their 
plenum system of ventilation, with illustrations 
of various buildings in which it has been 
arried out, accompanied by pretty full descrip- 
tions of the manner in which it is constructed 
and worked in these buildings. A tabular 
result of tests of their system carried out at 
Brougham-ter, School, West Hartlepool, is also 
given, which shows the size of inlet in each 
room, the velocity of the air on entering, the 
cubic contents and the number of times the 
arwas changed per hour. With the article 
оп the plenum system as a principle of venti- 
lation we are generally in agreement, though 
we decline to accept as a fixed principle that 
the air should be admitted at the top of 
the apartment and withdrawn at the bottom. 
The firm state that they have given great 
atention to the question of the size of 
ет mains, and their alignment and 
fxng, and that “there are more іп- 
accuracies in this class of work than in 
any other we know of. 1t has often been found 
that the bad arrangement of steam piping has 
been the principal reason for an apparatus not 
working satisfactorily " ; which we can readily 
believe. We are glad to see the remark, “ We 
have rather discarded ornament on our radia- 
tors, because we believe English architects do 
not care for this" ; we hope other firms will 
follow this example. 

Messrs. G. A. Harvey & Co., metal trade 
manufacturers, send us the discount list for 
use in connexion with their trade catalogue, 
showing in table of columns the name of each 
article, the number of the page in their cata- 
logue, and the trade discount on it. 

We do not generally notice trade almanacks, 
Which come in shoals in the early part of the 
year, but that issued by the “В. and S. Folding 
Gate Company” is so artistic in form, with its 
picture in the centre, and the decorative 
wreaths enclosing some gilt symbols of the 
trade, that we must make an exception in its 
favour. We do not know what the picture of 
the two lovers (by Mr. Alfred Fredericks) has 
to do with the folding gates, but it is at all 
events a very pretty one. 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


SIR—In your review (p. 472) of Mr. Hope's 
excellent work on Fountains Abbey a doubt is 
expressed as to the correctness of his statement 
that the method of vaulting the nave aisles is an 
importation from Burgundy. As I am responsible 
€ having made a similar statement elsewhere 
(Royal Institute of British Architects Fournal, 3rd s., 
, 310), І think it would be interesting if your 
reviewer would give his reasons for thinking that 
the method is of English origin. The system of 
Overing aisles with barrel vaults set transversely is 
associated with barrel vaulting over the nave itself, 
for which the aisle vaults provided abutment. An 
ample is illustrated by Viollet-le-Duc, Dict.i., 179. 
514, and four others are shown on plate 99 of 
chio and von Bezold's Die Kirchliche Baukunst des 
Abendlandes. At Fountains the Cistercian builders 
only borrowed the system, working it out in the 
national manner of the time, and the nave itselí was 
never intended to be vaulted. But, so far as my 
| vation goes, this system was quite foreign to 
¢ Norman and English methods ot the middle of 
the twelith century. 
pma be useful for your readers to know that, 
xi ough Mr. Hope's monograph is published in the 
Journal of the Yorkshire Arch:vological Society, 
*Parate copies of it can be purchased from the 
secretary, ro, Park-street, Leeds. 
JOHN BiLSON. 


Б. Mr. Hope says that the method of vaulting 
ae aisles and chapels east of the transepts “is a 
‘ercian importation from Burgundy,” and gives 
б " Bilson as his authority. We had the advantage 
à Nene with care Mr. Bilson’s admirable paper 
i Orman Vaulting, read before the Royal Institute 

British Architects on March 20, 1899, directly it 
s issued, and at a much more recent date we 
ve noted Mr. Prior's arguments (“History of 
GOES Gothic") against the too common asser- 
ti us as to foreign origin of purely English work, par- 
‘ularly with regard to the Cistercian architecture of 
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theseventeenth century, and the notion that England 
borrowed the square east end from Citeaux. Mr. Bil- 
son refers to Viollet.le-Duc in support of the vaulting 
Idea of Fountains being borrowed from Burgundy ; 
but Viollet-le-Duc's illustration (“ Dict." i., 179) is 
an example of methods adopted at Limoyes, Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seine, and Е ontenay, and certainly these are 
not Burgundian towns. 
arches, still standing, of the nave aisles of Fountains 
are semi-circular, as shown in fig. 4 of Mr. Hope's 
treatise, whilst the specimen example of Viollet-le- 
Duc (tg. 14) shows pointed cross-arches. 
pointed cross-arch is also given in a text illustration of 
Fonteney in Dehio's Dic Airchen des Cistercienscrordens, 
page 529. Plate 99 of Dehio and von Bezold's great 
work seems to us to have only two examples in any 
way resembling Fountains, namely Hauterive and 
Bonmont, and in each of these cases the cross- 
arches of the aisles are pointed and not rounded. 
When we think, too, of the transverse arches used 
in the vaults of the crvpts and chapter-houses and 
small buildings by early Norman architects, as at 
Durham, Lastingham, Worcester, Winchester, Can- 
terbury, St. Peter's, Oxford, and Norwich, there 
seems to be no necessity for assigning the aisle 
vaulting of Fountains to foreign and certainly not 
to Burgundian intluence.—Eb. 


Moreover, the cross- 
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THE NAMING OF THE NEW STREET. 


SiR,—In your “ Note" in the Builder of the sth 
inst., referring to my letter in the same issue, vou 
suggest that I wish to abide Бу a principle of 
street-naming which I admire “for the sake of 
future students of London topography." I assure 
you that I had no such intention. I wished merely 
tosuggest that a name conformable with the sur- 
roundings and purpose of the new street would be 
more appropriate than one in no wise related to the 
surroundings or the purpose. 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley—in his letter in your 
issue of the 12th inst. — objects to the names I 
proposed because they are archaic in form and 
"mimic our forefathers.” He regards “ Shaftes- 
bury-avenue and “ Rosebery-avenue " as “ singu- 
larly appropriate names,’ and states that “new 
streets should be named according to the spirit of 
the nineteenth century." But Mr. Wheatley also 
states that we are now “eclectic and unreal in our 
tastes. Would he not be more consistent if he 
were to condemn—instead of approving—our recent 
street nomenclature, which is the outgrowth ot that 
"eclectic and unreal" nineteenth century taste 
which he deplores? But Mr. Wheatley wishes to 
continue naming our new streets “according to the 
spirit of the nineteenth century and its “ eclectic 
and unreal tastes." 

And is Mr. Wheatley accurate in stating that the 
names I proposed are archaic in form? Strand and 
bourne are common dictionary words; link (in the 
sense of a connecting road) being a railway term, 
cannot be regarded as archaic (though unfamiliar in 
street nomenclature) and the term Aigh is certainly 
not an obsolete word. 1 gave several illustrations 
of the present use of the word with the signification 
of “chief.” 

When building a new cathedral in the Early 
English or Decorated style, we do not “ mimic our 
foreíathers," * and in naming a new street on the 
principle of our predecessors by calling it that 
which it is, rather than that which it is not, we 
should be equally innocent of mimicry. 

FREDERICK Davts. 


SIR, —There is a principle in the naming of new 
streets that I think ought not to be lost sight of, 
namely, that they should derive their names from 
some important building or locality to which they 
lead, or from some public building in the street 
itself. Horse Guards-avenue and Charing Cross- 
road are examples of the former ; Imperial Insti- 
tute-road of the latter. By this means tinding one's 
way about is simplitied, which, in a large place like 
London, is a great consideration. 

I would suggest either St. Mary’s-avenue or 
Somerset House- avenue as appropriate names іп 
the present instance. C. F. N 


— | 


THE PAviors’ COMPANY.—The Court of Alder- 
menof the City of London have agreed to a report 
presented by the General Purposes Committee on 
the petition by the Master, Wardens, and Assistants 
of the Company of Paviors. The Company prayed 
that the Court of Aldermen would grant them a 
livery. The report sets forth that several members 
of the Paviors' Company were connected directlv or 
indirectly with the paviors' craft, that the industry 
had greatly developed during recent years, and that 
the Company are actively prosecuting their work 
and interests among those engaged in that trade. 
Having regard to the fact that, despite the absence 
of a previous charter of incorporation, a livery had 
been granted in a few cases where the especial 
circumstances warranted such a course, the Com- 
mittee recommended, and the Court of Aldermen 
assented, that the Paviors Company should be 
created and reconstituted as a livery company of the 
City, the number upon the livery to be not more 
than sixty at any time. 


* On the contrary, that is exactly what we do ; and it is 
a mistake. Ep. | : 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


I9.—W ROUGHT-IRON AND STEEL COLUMNS 
AND CONNEXIONS. 


the present chapter no distinclion will 
be drawn between wrought-iron and 
3 steel columns, because construction in 
either material is precisely the same. As a 
matter of fact, the employment of mild steel is 
now practically universal, and wrought-iron 
columns are out of date so far as new work is 
concerned. The simplest possible form of steel 
column can be made by using a weldless tube, 
to which an angle ring is riveted at the bottom 
to serve as a connexion to the base, and 
another ring at the top for connecting the 
shaft with the cap. Tubes of this kind are 
readily obtainable up to 20 in. in diameter 
by $ іп. thick, and they are made of round, 
square, octagonal, hexagonal, and other sec- 
tions. Stanchions may consist of a single 
I-joist or channel, providing the load is not too 
heavy. Columns are generally built up of 
various commercial sections of steel, and a 
great variety of shapes can thus be produced. 
lwo conditions which should always govern 
the form given to the completed column 
are strength, and suitability for the attach- 
ment of other members of a structure. 
Further, it is policy to select sections which 
can be rivetted together with a minimum 
expenditure of time and material. Strength 
can easily be calculated by the rules given 
in previous chapters; suitability for the 
connexion of other members depends entirely 
upon the arrangement adopted, which should 
always permit the load to fall as equally as 
possible on all parts of the column. Economy 
of manufacture is ensured by using sections 
providing the necessary strength but requiring 
a small number of rivet lines. A cruciform 
column may be made, as shown in fig. 185, by 
the use of three 1-joists ; the two smaller mem- 
bers are rivetted through their flanges to the 
web of the larger one, and only two lines of 
rivets are required. Although the cruciform 
shape is not in itself economical because of its 
relative weakness, this drawback is consider- 
ably neutralised by savings in manufacture. 
The same kind of section can be obtained by 
building up the column of angles and plates, 
but eight lines of rivets are then necessary. 
The H-section, fig. 186, is formed of three 
I-joists, joined by four lines of rivets. If 
cover-plates are added, as in fig. 187, twelve 
rows of rivets are necessitated, and the metal 
inside the square is of small theoretical value, 
for it is always the fact that metal near the 
neutral axis of a column contributes very little 
strength. Another type of H-section is shown 
in tig. 188, the only difterence between this and 
the column illustrated in fig. 186 is that the 
outer members аге of channel instead of 
I-section ; by turning the channel so that the 
flanges face inwards, a more pleasing appear- 
ance is secured. Іп either case four lines of 
rivets are required. Square columns may 


be constructed in several ways, one of 
the simplest of which is seen in fig. 
189. The channels may be rivetted to solid 


side plates, or, if preferred, the sides can be 
latticed. Angles are frequently employed in 
making square columns, the sides plates being 
fixed on the inside or outside of the angles 
according to fancy. The former arrange- 
ment is certainly more sightly than the other, 
though not quite so convenient for rivetting. 
Examples of columns so made can be seen on 
some stations on the Metropolitan Railway 
and elsewhere. Square columns formed with 
channels only need four lines of rivets, whilst 
those with angles take eight lines. A good 
rectangular section is seen in fig. 100, made 
entirely of channels, and only necessitating 
four lines of rivets. Several modifications of 
this shape are obvious. For instance, the 
upper and lower channels might be displaced 
by two flat plates, or channels could be dis. 
carded altogether in favour of plates and 
angles, and sections like those given in figs. 192 
and 190 would then be produced. Sometimes 
a built-up I-beam, as fig. 163 (Chapter 16) is 
used for a column, and when the lines of 
rivets are not more than six in number this 
form is in every way satisfactory. A column 
made up of Z-bars is considered by some 
engineers to be superior to all other types. It 
certainly requires a Comparatively small expen- 


diture of labour, and provides facilities for the 
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2 5 par ee the heaps Iron and Steel Works, = 
y. Some of the sections most suit "a 
able for structural work are illustrated in the бегі 
accompanying diagram, and it will be observed a 
Sigi85. ,У/0466. figir. fi ; ا‎ 
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Sections of Duisberg Co.'s Seamless Tubes. ramis 

y м” E x 

{ Ен that they comply with the conditions neces- и 

НЕ sary for strength and economy, although the ete 

2 + second example does not appear to be of Е 

f | it < Ц particularly desirable shape. These sections md 

+ tL are rolled as above, in lengths up to 33 ft., and E x 

+ up to 20 in. diameter, so there are no longitu- T 

+ dinal joints to favour corrosion and to cause qe 

| weakness and expense. It is said that columns Lys 
formed of these sections have already been ze 

somewhat extensively used on the Continent Lae 

and the attention of our own manufacturers mr 

might advantageously be turned in a similar ny 

direction. a 

Columns of wrought-iron and steel may be e" 

joined together in various ways, the simplest "^ 

of which is shown in the upper part of fig. 196, me 

where the top of one length and the bottom of E 

another are fitted with angle-bar flanges which тиз 

сап be joined by bolts passing through the өзге 

separating plate indicated іп the figure. In fig. mo 

I9I, a somewhat similar mode of connexion is vim 


illustrated, and the figure also shows how gir- 
ders may suitably be supported. The two 
portions of the column are separated bya plate, жіп 
the thickness of which must depend upon the 
weight transmitted by the girders. The two 


small joists are intended to carry a curtain wall, "T 

and they stand upon castings secured to the "m 

separating plate by bolts which pass through гек ( 

the flanges of the joists, as well as through the : заш 

castings and the plate. The large girder rests ЖА де 

directly upon the separating plate, and the "dn 

bolts which hold it in position pass through n 

two angle bracket serving to stiffen the plate еке 

—— and to connect the two portions of the "ade 

column. The plate is also strengthened by “әт 

brackets at each side, and а cover-plate is рго- Î о 

vided at the back of the column, where in TE 

this case there would be no room for an а ul t 

bracket, because the column is intended to а any 

situated in one of the outer walls of a building. V ad 

The column, of which front and side elevations "nin 

and sectional plan are shown in fig. 192, is сең. 

of a type used іп the New Netherland, New "кА 

York. This building stands close to the € 

— entrance of Central Park, and has seventeen lars, 

ағар | stories above the street level. It will be ir. y. 

Si 6/95. ig s. noticed that the girders composed of two I-joists m 

are supported on angle brackets rivetted to лау 

Illustrations to Student's Column. the column, and that they are also rivetted to ird vi 

angle knees placed at each side of the Ras 

webs of the joists. The por. Борн wer ie 

f ; : А п the contractor's T eng 
suitable attachment of girders. As will be entire sectional area. The columns were of ча bo тан . ere det Iob D tun, 
«een in fig. 191, only two lines of rivefs are | cruciform section, built of plates and angles, | that they could be rivetted on when the girder * 
used, and all the surfaces of the column аге and the total length of each was about | had been fixed in position. A similar arrange- a 
readily accessible. Columns are also made up | 81 ft, consisting of three separate lengths. | ment was made for the other girders shown. ey 
of rolled segments, as shown in figs. 195 and Owing to some oversight in the case of some|In connecting one portion of the column to s 
194. Most of the large rolling mills in Eng- | of the columns, the terms of the specification | another, a separating plate was employed as тм 
land manufacture this kind of section, which | were not complied with, and instead, the ends | before described, only in this case it is above зр 
is well know in the United States as the | of each bar and plate were machined to a good | instead of below the girders, and it does not LI? 
“ Phoenix” segment, and, being patented, can fit before rivetting was commenced. Tacking | extend so far beyond the sides of the column. д 
only be obtained from one firm in that country. | rivets were put in for the purpose of keeping the | Two sides of the joint are made by the aid of Un 
Any desired sectional area within reasonable different parts in their correct relative positions, | angle brackets and at the other sides cover- "т 
limits can be secured by placing plates between and rivetting was then proceeded with through- plates are provided extending about 2ft. above шы 
and below the joint. As the upper length of ү» 


| the segments. In practice it is always desirable | out the length of 27 ft. On completion it was 
| to use such plates if the column is formed of | discovered that the angle-bars and plates had 
| two or more lengths, as connexions cannot | crept past each other to such ап extent that the 
satisfactorily be made by any other means. previous fitting was entirely nullified, and the 
One of the influences which-tend to produce | joint had to be redressed by hand. The web- 
weakness by reason of internal stresses, is the | plate ends were also found to be hollow to the 
| effect of machine rivetting. We do not mean | extent of 4 in. in the half-width of column 
to imply, of course, that the individual rivet| between the angle bars, thus evidencin 
joints are weak as compared with hand-rivetted | internal stresses in the column as made The 
joints, but to direct attention to the undoubted | columns appeared to be quite straight and true 
fact that when a compound member is being | as a whole, and the material was all made and 
rivetted up, the different parts tend to stretch tested under the same specified requirements 
and creep past each otber, sometimes in |oftensile strength, viz., twenty-eight to thirty- 
varying degrees. Consequently the member | two tons per square inch, with ultimate elon a- 
may exhibit суса p compe or it may | tion of at least 20 per cent. к 
be apparently straig ough subject to con- This creeping tende 15 i 
siderable internal stress. An instance of this | be avoided in Meets er rough teas 
effect 15 cited by Mr. Moncrieff, in connexion | be allowed for when estimates of E are 
with a bridge over the River Tyne. In order being made. If tubular columns of the kind 
to guard against the creeping tendency, the | previously mentioned can be employed there 


column is of smaller area than that to which it "hal 
is connected, filling plates are necessary be- чү 
күсеп the cover-plate Wen 


“іу 
“4. 


by fig. 193. Неге bars are placed between the хе 
flanges throughout the entire length of the № { 
column, but аё the part where the girders are 
attached, and the different lengths of the X 

onnected one to another, the bars | 
ates, one extending through м 
others reaching to the 3 
hey are attached to the first ne 


rivetted to their projecting en 
In this manner it is possible to 
continuous from the bot 


building, so that the join 
ame 5 the remainder of the de 


engineer's specification demanded thatthelarge|is very little reason for anticipatin i i 
ups da REY gt a internal |: t stronger th 
columns of e did Ans should have their stresses, but in many cases a mole tube will ide rhe е bar drawn at the side of one 
ت و‎ vine b тлар етра Ше ies 18 not pamen sufficient strength for carrying the girder is for supporting the floor arch, the . * 
after hi ive in lengths at given load. In this connexion it may there- hich would be carried by a joist rivette i. 
qe conta d DAVE ае ооа being that | fore be useful to make mention of ibis new * م ب‎ girder. In fig. 194 4 column of ы 
е butts aring over the! sections of seamless tubes, which are manu- ' eight segments is represented. The girders м 
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are supported on knees, and the upper flange 
of each girder is not connected by the usual 
angle bracket, but a wedge is driven between 
the end of the girder and the column, so that 
the space shall be entirely closed. А cap plate 
is fitted to each length of column and connexion 
is made by rivets passing through the plate and 
angle plates rivetted to the upper length. When 
a very heavy load has to be carried by a girder, 
the latter member may advantageously be sup- 
ported by a triangular bracket rivetted to the 
column, as illustrated in fig. 195. This bracket 
can generally be situated in a partition wall, 
and thus any disfigurement of the interior 
apartments may be avoided. The column 
in this figure rests upon the girder below, 
which transmits the weight to the cast-iron 
base. By this arrangement the centre line of 
pressure is removed further away from the 
outer wall than it would be if the column were 
supported in the usual manner. A cast-iron 
base plate suitable for a heavy steel column is 
shown in fig. 196; and fig. 197 illustrates an 
interesting example of cantilever construction, 
occurring in the Old Colony Building, Chicago. 
This mode of support became necessary for 
some of the columns because of a difficulty 
with the owner of the adjoining property. The 
lower column is 3 ft. 63 in. from the party line, 
and rests оп a triple-web box girder, 2 ft. біп. 
by 2ft. 6in, which is placed on a series of 
15-in. I-beams bedded in concrete. The end 
of the box-girder cantilever supporting the 
segmental upper column is also shown in the 


figure. 
— to 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, SKERTON, LANCASHIRE.— 
The foundation-stone of the new church of 
St. Joseph, Skerton, was laid on the 6th inst. The 
building will consist of a nave and two aisles, one 
aisle terminating in.a square tower, which will be 
65 ft. high, and the other in an octagonal baptistry. 
The facade will consist of the tower at the north- 
west corner, front door and west window in a 
recess, and the octayonal baptistry covering the 
lean-to roof of the aisle at the south-west corner. 
The church will be 112 ft. long and 54 ft. wide. 
There will be two side chapels, also sanctuary, 
sacristies, and confessionals. There will be five 
tracery windows on the north side and four on the 
south, five clearstory windows on each side, and a 
large tracery window at the west end. The struc- 
ture will be of Yorkshire stone. Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin, London, are the architects, and Mr. Chas. 
Walker, of Preston, is the sole contractor. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, HAYWARD'S HEATH, 
SUSSEX.—Memorial stones were laid on the 2nd 
inst. of a Wesleyan church which is being erected 
at Hayward’s Heath. The church is being built of 
red brick, with Bath stone dressings, and will seat 
352 persons. Mr. James Weir, of Westminster, is 
the architect ; Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., of Wands- 
worth, being the builders, 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, ARNOLD, NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE.—Memorial stones were laid on the зга inst. 
of a Wesleyan chapel in Church-drive, Arnold. 
The building will be 52 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, and 
will seat 300 persons. A block of schools will ad- 
join the chapel, and the principal schoolroom will 
be 30 ft. by 25 ft. divided from two classrooms bya 
movable partition, Externally the buildings will be 
of red bricks, with stone dressings. Mr. W. H. 
Higginbottom, of Nottingham, is the architect, and 
Mr. 4. Wayte, of Arnold, is the contractor. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WHITEABBEY, CO. 
ANTRIM.—Whiteabbey Presbyterian Church was re- 
opened, after undergoing repairs, on the Oth inst. 
The church has been practically rebuilt, with the 
exception of portions of the two side walls; and an 
alcove, intended for an organ, has been added over 
the pulpit. The ceiling. flooring. and furniture are 
allnew. The building contract was carried out by 
чевгі J. & W. Stewart, and the architect was Мг. 
Nicholas Fitzsimmons. The cost-was about 3,500/. 

FREE CHURCH, MACDUFF, BAxrr.— The new 
church which has been erected for the Free Church 
Congregation of Macduff was opened on the roth 
inst, Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, Aberdeen, was 
the architect. The building contains 550 sittings. 

NEW CHANCEL, &C., CHRIST CHURCH, CHELSEA. 
~À new chancel, organ chamber, anda choir vestry 
ni to be built at Christ Church, Chelsea. The 
oundation-stone of the new chancel was laid on 
the 8th inst. Mr. A. Reeve is the architect. 

SCHOOLS, CHURCH EATON, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
: ew schools at Church Eaton were opened on the 
e inst. The buildings are of brick, and were 
buste by Mr. G. Wormal, of Stafford. The 
uilder was Mr. T. Herbert. Mr. Wm. Chatfield 
executed the woodwork, and Mr. W. Packman the 
Plumbing and painting, 

TEACH SCHOOLS, BEESTON, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
"i e foundation stone of new church schools, which 
Th ping erected upon a site having frontages to 
Š th -road and Hassock’s-lane, Beeston, was laid 
п we 3rd inst. The building is to be of pressed 

cks, with Bath stone dressing, and a roof of 


green slate, 
is the architect, and the contractor is Mr. Wm. 
Fletcher, of Beeston. 
future time to erect a church adjoining the schools. 


Mr. Robert C. Clarke, of Nottingham, 
It is proposed at some 


BOARD SCHOOL, LEYTON.—The foundation-stone 


was laid recently of the new school which the 
Leyton School Board are building in Davies-lane. 
There will be accommodation for 1,502 children. 
The infants’ department will have ten class rooms, 
and the boys’ and girls’ departments eight each. A 
hall, 73 ft. by зо ft, will be attached to every 
department. 
from the school building. The amount of the con- 


The caretaker's house will be apart 


tract is 25,638/., and it is being carried out by Mr. 
F. J. Coxhead, under the supervision of Mr. W. B. 
Jacques, Architect to the Board. 

NURSING INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. — The 
memorial stone of the new Nursing Institution, 
which is in course of erection in Leicester-place, 
and is to form Northampton's Memorial of the 
Diamond Jubilee, was laid on the 3rd inst. The 
building stands back about 40 ft. from the street 
and has a frontage of 42 ft. In the basement are a 
dining-room for the nurses, kitchen, scullery, 
pantry, box-room, lavatory, and coal cellar. On 
the ground floor are the secretary's office, with a 
store-room adjoining, a matron's private room, 
a nurses sitting-room, and a lavatory. On 
the first floor are three bedrooms for private 
patients, a bath-room, a matron's bedroom, &c. 
On the second floor are seven bedrooms and bath- 
room and lavatory accommodation for the nurses. 
The building is to be faced with Bath stone and the 
roof to be covered with red tiles. The cost will be 
about 2,400/.—exclusive of furniture. Messrs. C. 
Dorman & Son, of Northampton, are the architects, 
Messrs, E. D. Sharman & Sons, of the same town, 
being the builders. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE LEED3 UNION 
INFIRMARY.—At the fortnightly meeting of the 
Leeds Board of Guardians on the goth inst. the 
chairman of the Intirmary Extension Committee 
(Dr. J. G. McCandlish) submitted the plans and 
details prepared by the architect, Mr. Saxon Snell, 
in connexion with the alterations which have for 
some time been under the consideration of the 
Board. The committee reported that the most 
desirable manner of providing additional accommo- 
dation was by utilising the present Section six and 
the main schools’ building, and erecting additional 
blocks in place of the old building behind the 
schools. They recommended the Buard to provide 
infirmary accommodation for 770 cases. The main 
building of the schools should form the administra- 
tive block, containing entrance-hall, committee- 
rooms, medical staff and matron's offices, library, 
visitors' rooms, matron's quarters, and quarters for 
the assistant medical officer, steward, &c., with ser- 
vants’ bedrooms on upper floors. The upper floors 
and wings to be utilised as wards, and proper 
sanitary blocks erected. The new Infirmary blocks 
should be erected on the site of the old 
buildings behind the schools, proposed to be re- 
moved. Other blocks would comprise kitchen and 
stores (one-story building), and double wards (three 
stories in height), and a one-story building for 
lying-in cases. The committee recommended that 
the existing medical officer's house be not interfered 
with. A block for male and noisy cases should be 
erected behind it, and no alteration made in the 
front elevation of the schools building, the com- 
mittee believing that the otficers' quarters could be 
etfectually cut otf from the wards without any 
alteration to the front of the building. Separate 
receiving wards for male and female cases to be 
provided on the ground floor of the schools' build- 
ing. The committee advised the board not to con- 
sider the suggestion to reduce the number to be 
accommodated to 650 by omitting the top floors in 
two of the new blocks А new mortuary would 
also be erected. The total accommodation would 
be for 358 males and 412 females. With regard to 
the extension of the nurses’ home, the committee 
believed that the most feasible plan would be by 
adding another story throughout. The present 
dining-room and kitchen could then be thrown into 
one large room, and a new kitchen provided on the 
floor above. Dr. McCandlish moved the adoption 
of the committee’s report, and Mr. Eddison seconded, 
and the proposition was carried, with the one altera- 
tion that the words in the report binding the Board 
to an accommodation of 770 should be eliminated. 

Y.M.C.A. PREMISES, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— 
The new premises for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at the junction of Grey-street, Grainger- 
street, and Blackett-street were opened on the 
gth inst. The building contains reception-room, a 
reading-room, fourteen smaller rooms, a hall capable 
of seating 700, a second hall capable of seating 300, 
a gymnasium and baths, while other portions of the 
property consist of shops and offices. The principal 
entrance to the Y.M.C.A. is in the centre of the 
facade in Blackett-street. The main staircase is 
lighted by a window in High Friar-street, where 
Dr. Bruce’s memorial window has been replaced. 
A lift has been provided up to the uppermost floor. 
The large hall has an entrance from Blackett- 
street, and a back entrance from High Friar-street. 
At the back of the shops that occupy the inter- 
vening space between the entrance and the 
Academy of Arts is a meeting-room, 37 ft. long by 
25 ft, with entrance from the vestibule of the 
Y.M.C.A. Ontheother side of the vestibule there is a 


Above this, on a mezzanine floor, a 
dressing-room is provided with lockers, lavatory, 
and batbroom. n the first floor is the general 
office of the Association. On the left is a large hall, 
and on the right a reception-room, 34ft. by 20 ft., 
with a buffet, cloak-room, and lavatories. Leading 
out of the reception-room is the games-room, 24 ft. 
by 18 ft., and beyond this is the reading-room. The 
large hall, with an ante-room, i8 on this floor. It 
will be known as the * Connaught" Hall. On the 
second floor is the committee-room, adjoining 
which is the young men’s parlour. A 6-ft. corridor 
runs down the centre of this floor to the small hall. 
The third floor contains the gymnasium, with 
lavatories, baths, dressing-rooms, &c. The fourth 
floor has been let as a photographic studio 
The premises are heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity. The contract has been 
carried out by Mr. A. Pringle, of Gates- 
head, the sub-contractors being as follows :— 
plastering, Мг. W. R. Dodds, Jarrow; slating, 
Messrs. Beck & Son, Newcastle; plumbing, Mr. К. 
Herron, Newcastle; and painting and glazing, 
Messrs. Adam Robertson & Son, Newcastle ; Messrs. 
Vaughan & Dymond, of Newcastle, supplied the 
ironwork, and Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson, of New- 
castle, did the concreting. The heating engineers 
were Messrs. H. Walker & Son, of Newcastle. The 
electric light was installed by Messrs. Bland Bros. 
The brass shop fronts were supplied by Messrs. 
Grifhths & Co., the glazing being by Mr. G. J. 
Baguley. Messrs. Diespeker executed the mosaic 
work; Mr. G. Wragge, the wrought-iron work, and 
Mr. J. Angove, the marble work. The clerk of 
works was Mr. F. W. Bulmer. Mr. J. W. Taylor, 
of Newcastle, was the architect. The total cost has 
been about 43,000/. 

PUBLIC BATHS, CHESTERFIELD. — The new 
baths erected іп Soutli-place, Chesterfield, by the 
Corporation, were opened on the sth inst. The 
building has been erected from designs by Mr. 
Featherstone, a former Borough Surveyor, and 
under the supervision of the present Surveyor, Mr. 
Nicholas. There are ten porcelain slipper baths, 
two of them to be first-class baths. The builder 
was Mr. R. Peck, of Chesterfield. Mr. Haslam, of 
Hardstoft, carried out the heating arrangements. 

HALL, DUNDEE.—The local members cf the 
Ancient Order of Foresters are about to erect a 
hall on the north side of Ward-road, Dundee. The 
site is at present occupied by a block of houses and 
offices. The plans for the new building have been 
prepared by Messrs. Johnston & Baxter, Dundee. 

BaPTIST CHAPEL, GROES, DENBIGH.—An English 
Baptist chapel has been built at Groes, near 
Ruabon ; it will seat 250 persons, Mr. J. W. Jones, 
of Ruabon, was the architect. 

NEW CONVENT CHURCH OF Sr. Louis, KILTI- 
MAGH, Co. MAYO.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church for the Convent of the Sisters of St. Louis 
was laid on the 6th inst. at Kiltimagh. Mr. 
William Byrne, of Dublin, is the architect. 

TowN HALL, BALBRIGGAN, COUNTY DUBLIN.— 
The new Town Hall, Balbriggan, was opened on 
the 3rd inst. The building is situated in the main 
street, and has cost about 1,100/. The hall will 
seat about 500 persons, and is 85 ft. by зо ft. The 
architect is Mr. Shaw, C.E., of Drogheda, and 
Mr. Henley, of Drogheda, is the builder. 

EXTENSIONS TO THE CLOTHWORKERS' DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
Additions have been made to the clothworkers' 
departments of this building. The new buildings 
were opened on the 11th inst. and have been 
designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, in 
harmony, architecturally, with the other parts of 
the col ege. They adjoin the main wing of the 
textile department. By means of a corridor over 
the front of one of the weaving sheds—an extension 
of the textile museum—the spinning building is 
reached. On the ground floor there are rooms in 
which the preparatory processes of yarn manufac- 
ture will be carried out, including a stock-room, 
scouring, blending, and preparing rooms. A large 
apartment, also on this floor, is to be equipped with 
two sets of carding machines, spinning and twisting 
frames, the machinery having been designed 
with the specific object of affording scope for 
variety of experiment in making all kinds of 
woollen yarns. The second floor will hold the 
worsted machinery, cap, flyer, and ring spinning 
frames, as well as preliminary machinery for back- 
washing, combing, and gilling. There is also a small 
conditioning research laboratory, where investiga- 
tions may be carried out and tests made as to the 
nature and effect of different processes in yarn con- 
struction. The extension of the dyeing department 
consists of a three-storied building containing two 
additional dye-houses for practical dyeing, and a 
reseatch laboratory for the prosecution of scientific 
investigations into colouring matters and their 
application to the dyeing of textile and other fabrics. 
The two buildings, with their fittings, will cost 
upwards of 26,009/. 

FIRE BRIGADE STATION, GLASGOW.—The new 
Central Fire Station of the Glasgow Fire Brigade 
was opened on the Ist inst. The new station covers 
an area of 3,300 yds., and has involved a total ex- 
penditure of over 60,000/., the site costing 22,750/., 
and the buildings about 40, 00. The station has 
two frontages—one in Ingram-street, and the other 
in High-street, that in Ingram-street, four stories in 
height, being the principal. On the ground tloor to 
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the right of the entrance are the watch- room and 
the engine-house, with accommodation for four 
machines. The offices are to the left, and comprise 
the chief officer's room, officers’ and clerks’ Irooms, 
&c. Immediately to the rear of the engine-house, 
and opening into it, are stalls for eight horses ; and 
behind this is the fodder-house, spare stables, 
machine and harness rooms. Оп the first floor, 
over the engine-house, are two duty rooms, pro- 
vided with sliding poles. A passage across the roof 
of the stable communicates with the recreation 
rooms, The remainder of this floor and the floors 
above are occupied bv the officers’ houses, The 
engine-house walls are lined inside with marble and 
polished granite, and the floor is laid with oak 
blocks, The High-street building is five stories 
in height. The four upper tloors are occupied by 
the firemen and their families, the ground floor being 
occupied as shops. At the south side of the court- 
vard is a block of buildings containing on the ground 
floor rooms for spare machines, workshops, for boot- 
making, hose-repairing, engineering work, joinering, 
coach-painting, and plumbing; and on the three 
floors above are the houses for the firemen and 
their families. Behind this building is situated the 
children's playground. Facing this block on the 
other side of the courtyard a range of one-story 
offices is built, comprising wash-houses, laundry, 
drying-room, smithy, oil store, electric shop, &c.; 
in the south-west corner of the courtyard is the 
hose-drying tower, rising to a height of 9o ft., having 
on the top a test-room for all fire alarm, telegraph, 
and telephone lines; adjoining is the gymnasium, 
55 ft. long and 25 ft. broad; and underneath is a 
store for wood and iron. In every fireman's house 
is a bath, supplied with hot water from a steam 
boiler, which also supplies the water for heating and 
for domestic use throughout the station. The build- 
ings throughout are lit by electricity. The plans 
were prepared and the work carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, M. Inst. C. E., 
Citv Engineer. 

Y.M.C.A. PREMISES, TOTTERDOWN, BRISTOL — 
New premises for the Y.M.C.A. at the corner of the 
Wells-road and Bushy Park, Totterdown, were 
opened on the зга inst. The ground-floor portion 
of the Wells-road frontage is occupied by a branch 
of Lloyd's Bank, and comprises a public office, with 
manager's room, strong-room, lavatory, &c. The 
v. M. C. A. portion contains a lounge, opening out of 
which are the secretary’s office, refreshment-room, 
youths' room (in the basement), and the staircase to 
the principal rooms. These form a suite, So ft. long 
by 17 ft. wide, and can be sub-divided by folding doors 
into four separate rooms. On mezzanine floors there 
are committee-rooms, two bathrooms, and lavatory 
accommodation. On the second floor there are five 
bedrooms for membersand the caretaker's residence. 
A lift connects the kitchen with the refreshment- 
room. The whole building is warmed by hot water 
and lighted by electricity. Space is reserved on the 
Bushy Park site for the erection of a large assembly 
hall and gymnasium, with dressing-rooms, &c. The 
buildings have been erected by Mr. W. Church ; the 
plumber's work was carried out by Mr. Jollin, and 
the heating by Messrs. Skinner & Co, The archi- 
tects were Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, of Bristol. 

HOSPITAL, FYLANDS BRIDGE, DURHAM.—The 
Auckland, Shildon, and Willington joint infectious 
hospital, near Fylands Bridge, was opened on the 
2nd inst. The architect was Mr. W. Perkins, of 
Bishop Auckland. 

CHAPEL, DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES, DERBY.—The corner-stone has 
just been laid of a new chapel at the Diocesan 
Training College for Schoolmistresses, situated on 
the Uttoxeter New-road, Derby. The chapel, which 
is being erected at a cost of 2,400/., will be erected 
over the dining-hall, an apartment also in course of 
construction. Тһе dining-hall will accommodate, 
roughly speaking, about 110 persons, whilst the 
chapel above will seat about 120 worshippers. The 
new building will be composed of bricks, with Mat- 
lock stone dressings. The chapel will be lighted by 
electricity, this part of the work being in the hands 
of Mr. Edwin Haslam, electrical engineer, «c. 
Derby. There will be nine windows ot plain glass 
with leaden frames, and the building will be heated 
bv hot water apparatus supplied by Mr. T. Crump. 
The walls of the chapel inside will be panelled 8 ft 
high with pitch-pine, and the pews will be made of 
the same wood. There will be an organ gallery at 
the west end of the chapel. The contractors are 
Messrs. Ford & Co., of Derby. Mr. Р, Currey, 
diocesan architect, is architect for the new building. 


———— 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEA-WALL, HODBARROW, CUMBERLAND.—The 
cutting of the first sod in connexion with the con- 
struction of a new outer sea-wall at the Hodbarrow 
Mines, Millom, took place recently. The new wall 
will extend into the estuary ot the Duddo, circling 
round and touching the mainland again close to 
Hodbarrow Point. The contractors fur the work 
are Messrs. John Aird & Co., and the engineers 
Messrs. Coode, Son, & Mathews. The new outer 
sea-wall is a mile and a quarter in length. 

EXTENSION. OF А FLOATING CATTLE - STAGE, 
WALLASEY.—The Wallasey tloating cattle-stage has 
just been extended in order to accommodate vessels 
of Soo it. and Gooft. in length. The stage was 


originally only 350 ft. in length, but it has now been 
lengthened by the addition of 250ft. at the north 
end. The addition is 70 ft. wide, and consists of 
twenty-seven pontoons, five kelsons, and 100 deck 
beams. It was made by Messrs. Francis Morton & 
Co., Limited, of Garston, and was towed into posi- 
tion on the 7th inst. A lattice girder bridge will 
connect the stage with the shore. 


— — 
FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—There has been another unfortunate 
accident at the Paris Exhibition : owing to some 
failure of the ground, the statue of the Republic, bv M. 
Granet, in the Grand Palais, has fallen and is broken 
in two pieces ; it has injured in its fall M. Maillard's 
statue of Icarus, the property of the State.———The 
new Hippodrome, from the plans of M. Edouard 
Niermans, was opened on Sunday last.——The 
work of enlarging the Palais de l'Elysée, in view of 
the fctes during the exhibition, is in progress 
under the direction of M. Chancel, architect; 
also the formation of a grille along the Avenue 
Gabriel, after a design by M. Camille Lefevre, 
sculptor.——Some important works are to be taken 
in hand by the Municipal Council of Annecy, with 
the object of transforming the town into an 
* Etablissement Thermal" Тһе works will in- 
clude a general sanitation scheme, especiallv in 
regard to the shores of the lake, the filling up of the 
marsh at Albigny, and the building of a casino.—— 
The death isannounced of M. Chas. Bailly, architect, 
of Nancy.—tThe death is also announced, at the 
age of seventy-nine, of M. Andoche Partiot, archi- 
tect, a former pupil of Blouet. He designed the 
bathing establishment of St. Honoréc-les-Bains and 
the churches of Saint Pereusy, Ouvroux, and Arleuf. 
He was a member of the Société Centrale since 
1858. 

ITALY.—In regard to the opening of the new 
Museum of Art and Arch:vology at Milan, we trans- 
late the following from the Secolo of Milan 
(May 12):—“ The festival of yesterday was as a 
stone thrown into a calm lake, which agitates the 
whole surface in a gradually enlarging circle—such 
was the impression derived from a first visit by the 
public to the Art Museums that nothing else was 
talked about for the rest of the dayin Milan. It 
was a revelation of the Art history of Milan, from 
the nebulous pre-Roman epochs to our days. And 
together with this is the representation of the 
domestic life of the city, a thing which is novel even 
to many of its inhabitants who have been born and 
bred in it. These art museums will become an 
agreeable promenade for the citizens, and one of 
the most instructive and entertaining for both 
young.and old. The inaugural ceremony was brief, 
and consisted chiefly of the discourse pronounced 
by Sig. Pisa, who said: ‘From June 8, 1877, when 
the Communal Council of ourcity accepted with grati- 
tude the bequest of Malachia de Cristoforis, it has 
been proposed to collect into one place all the various 
artistic collections scattered about the city. And 
when a year afterwards the museum was formed in 
an old edifice in the public gardens, it appeared as if 
the long-wished-for object had been attained. The 
large number of gifts made to the school of art 
annexed to the museum in 1882 soon showed that 
the existing premises were much too small for the 
purpose. Also the Arch:cological Museum of the 
Brera was becoming too large for its position in the 
disused church of S. Maria in Brera. Two fortunate 
circumstances occurred to relieve this state of 
embarrassment—the abandonment of the ancient 
castle by the military authorities, and the proposal 
for its complete restoration and adaptation so 
valiantly maintained bv our distinguished architect 
Luca Beltrami. The happy co-operation of these 
two influences has allowed of our occupying the 
huge castle of the Sforza with our museums of art, 
of history. and of industries ; and thus the spirit of 
the age finds a not unsuitable home in this old 
bulwark of a passed-away tyranny.’ The speaker 
also eulogised the inuniticence of various donors to 
the museum, and concluded by drawing attention to 
the flourishing condition of the city of Milan, its 
arts and industries, and its communal and civic 
progress. This museum, or rather collection of 
museums, opened yesterday is one of the most 
imposing in Italy, and presents a verv hiphly 
important attraction to the city for the art-loving 
traveller trom the north." 

INDiA.—The Sagaing-Monywa-Alon branch of the 
Burma railwavs, seventy-one miles in length, was 
opened the other day. It was commenced in 
September, 1898. and the chief engineer was Mr 
G. Deuchars. A bridge at Cuttack, which con- 
nects the Bengal-Nagpur and East Coast railwav 
systems, has recently been opened. The structure 
consists of sixty-four spans of rooft. girders. The 
piers and abutments are each founded on one well, 
19 ft. Gin. in diameter, and the average depth of the 
foundations is 63 ft. A large part of the Civil 
Hospital at Gilgit was destroyed by earthquakes on 
the 4th ult. It is contemplated that a dry dock will 
shortly be constructed at Rangoon, at a cost of 
between 12 and 15 lakhs of rupees. The matter is 
being undertaken by the British India Company. 
An observatory, with astronomer's residence, has 
recently been erected at Kodaikanal. The wooden 
palace of the kings of Burma, in Mandalay, is about 
to be restored at a cost of 2 lakhs of rupees. 


The problem of housing the poorer classes in Banga- 
lore has been solved by extending the boundaries of 
the city to the south and selling the site of the exten- 
sion for building bungalows, houses, and bazaars. 
The extension will, including road making, cost the 
State about 5.50 lakhs of rupees. ——One of the 
effects of the plague in Bombay is the construction 
of a large number of houses outside the city not far 
from the station of Bandora. The dwellings are 
intended for the middle classes, and will be about 
Ioo in number. Many are detached bungalows, but 
the majority are semi-detached and have two 
stories. The sewage will be disposed of by means 
of septic tanks, which is a rather novel method in 
India. The architect is Mr. W. A. Chambers, of 
Bombay. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS. — The 
Local Government Board have sanctioned the ap- 
pointment orire- appointment of sanitary inspectors 
as follows :—Mr. H. J. Bicknell in Islington, Mr. 
E. W. Flint in St. George-in-the East, Miss L. M. 
O'Kell in St. Marylebone, Mr. H. R. Child in St. 
Pancras, Mr. G. W. McQuinn in Holborn. 


THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY AND THE 
LEVEL OF THE SUBSOIL WATER.—The Lancet in 
its issue of May 12 publishes an article entitled, 
"The Central London Railway and the Subsoil 
Water," together with some editorial comments 
upon the same subject. The article raises the 
question as to what influence the construction of 
underground railways is likely to exert upon health 
and property in their vicinity, owing to the pro- 
bable alteration in the level of the subsoil water, 
the Central London Railway being taken as ап 
example. Avoiding dogmatic assertions, it dis- 
cusses possibilities. In order to do this it 
first considers the geological structure of 
the soil surrounding the tunnel and shafts. The 
original physical geographical features of the dis- 
trict are glanced at to prove the more or less 
saturated condition of the soil. A brief description 
of the line follows. The results of these arranged 
facts are summarised and tend to show not only the 
possibility, but the probability, of a considerable 
alteration in the level of the sub-soil water having 
been produced by the construction of the tunnel. 
The result of this would be the settlement of house 
property in certain districts and an altered condition 
of humidity likely to effect disadvantageously the 
health of the occupants of the houses at the lower 
level. It concludes by suggesting that before under- 
ground railways are more extensively adopted dis- 
cussion is desirable, that the evils here pointed out 
may be avoided. 

RESTORATION OF INVERNESS TowN CROSS.— 
The new base of the Clachnacuddin Stone and Mar- 
ket Cross, which is being restored, was placed in 
position in front of the Town Hall on the 4th inst. 
The work is being carried out by Messrs. D. & A. 
Davidson, sculptors, Inverness, from a desiga by 
Mr. J. H. Gall, architect. 
| REREDOS AND ALTAR, BENHILTON CHURCH, 
SUTTON, SURREY.—A new reredos and altar have 
just been added to All Saint's Church, Benhilton. 
The work is entirely of Devonshire grown oak, and 
is in the fifteenth century style of Gothic. The 
reredos rises from the ground, with flanking 
traceried panels, and above the re-table is divided 
by ornamental and pinnacled buttresses, with 
five distinct compartments. The central space is 
larger, and is carried up above the rest. It has a 
projecting and groined canopy. The other panels 
are ogee-headed, and are fitted with tracery in their 
upper parts, whilst above that is delicately carved 
work of a conventional character, into which 
emblems, such as the palm, crown, harp, &c., are 
introduced. The buttresses on their first splay are 
diagonal on plan, and the crochetted pinnacles by 
which they terminate are carried to a considerable 
altitude. In the central panel of the altar the 
Lamb and Flag has been carved in high relief. 
A series of twelve panels represent the apostles, a 
thirteenth, raised on an eminence and crowned with 
a nimbus, representing our Saviour. At either side, 
between sunken and traceried panels, are apple 
trees. The super altar is also carved. In its centre 
is a shield bearing the monogram І Н S. The 
shields at either extremity bear the crossed keys of 
St. Peter and the swords of St. Paul upon them 
respectively, and in the spaces upon the dexter side 
are carved leaves, fruit, and tendrils of the vine, 
whilst on the sinister is the horned wheat. The 
work was designed by Mr. W. Hilton Nash, and 
was executed bv Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons. 

CHANGEs IN BLOOMSBURY.—On the large open 
space which has been lately cleared by the pulling 
down of the entire west side of Herbrand (formerly 
Little Coram) street, between Coram (formerly 
Great Coram) street and Tavistock-place, two 
blocks of residential tlats and bachelors’ chambers 
are about to be erected aíter Mr. G. D. Martin's 
plans and designs. The block of flats at the corner 
of Tavistock-place has already been begun by Mr. 
A. Gimson, o£ Hampton Hill, builder and contrac- 
tor. Extensive improvements and alterations, in- 
cluding class-rooms, laboratorv, and library, have 
been carried out, under Mr. Delissa Joseph's super- 
intendence, at Queen-square House, in Guildtord- 
street, to adapt it for purposes of the Jews 
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College, founded fifty years ago by the joint 
exertions of the late Chief Rabbi and the late 
Sir Moses Montefiore. The college, which possesses 
alarge and valuable collection of Hebrew manu- 
scripts, constitutes the chief training Seminary for 
the Jewish clergy in England. 1t has just migrated 
from the former quarters at Tavistock House, 
Tavistock-square* ; its new home was at one time 
occupied by George III.’s physician, and there, it is 
said, the King was for some while contided to his 
cre. In Tavistock-place the sites of Nos. 32, 
Albany House, formerly the English Kindergarten 
and Training School, and 33, together with that of 
the adjoining chapel, are being cleared for the 
building, by Messrs, Patman & Fotheringham, of 
a block of Hats and shops, Mr. Foster being 
the architect. Тһе St. Andrew's Chapel, latterly 
converted into a cabinet factory was formerly 
kawn as the Woburn Episcopal Chapel. 
Erected about eighty years ago in the pseudo-Gothic 
style, it formed during some years the church of 
Archdeacon Dunbar. 

BAKER-STREET AND WATERLOO RAILWAY, — A 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, under 
the presidency of Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, is 
considering a Bill promoted by the railway com- 
pany for extending their authorised line at each end. 
from Waterloo Station to the “Elephant and 
Castle,” and from the Great Central Railway 
terminus to that of the Great Western at Padding- 
ton. The company have scheduled for purposes of 
a generating station the site of the School for the 
Indigent Blind in St. George's-road, Southwark 
The school was originally established at the “Бор 
and Duck," St. George's-fields, іп 1799; when the 
premises were taken for the building, in 1812, of 
Bethlehem Hospital the governors acquired a fresh 
Site opposite the Obelisk, erected in 1771 in honour of 
Brass Crosby, who, as Lord Mayor, was committed 
to the Tower for releasing a printer who had been 
illegally arrested under an order of the House of 
Commons. Some bequests to the charity in 1526-8 
enabled the trustees to pucchase additional land and 
to remodel the school buildings after the plans and 
designs, in the domestic Tudor style, of John New- 
man (1834). The railway scheme, which includes 
the construction of subways at Paddington and to 
the stations of the London, Chatham, and Dover and 
City and South London at Newington, will cost, it 
is calculated, nearly 300,000/., together with 9,000/. 
for the southern terminus. For the Blind School a 
new site will, it is stated, be acquired out of 
London. Mr. R. S. A. Roumieu was appointed 
1 19 Architect and Surveyor to the foundation 
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THE KING ALFRED MILLENARY.—Mr. Elliot 
Stock is about to bring out a facsimile reproduction, 
in gold or gilded, of the “ King Alfred’s Jewel,” 
Which was discovered, in the year 1693, at Newton 
Park, some distance northwards from Athelney, 
ы the junction of the rivers Parret and Thone, in 
чы каше and is now in the Ashmolean 
panies Oxford. Some authorities consider that 
i mosaic enamelled figure is of greater antiquity 
than its gold setting, the latter being Saxon work- 
manship. The male figure, holding a fleur-de-lys in 
each hand, is covered with an oval piece oí rock 
oe the mouth of a grotesque sea-monster 
2n а small circular tube, through which passes a 
gold rivet—the supposed fastening for the end of a 
Sceptre or staff. The figure is variously taken to 
represent our Saviour, St. Neot, or St. Cuthbert. 

wiener BUST OF CARLYLE, CHELSEA.—A 
rc bust of Thomas Carlyle has just been placed 
M arlele House, at Chelsea. It is the work of 

r. D. W. Stevenson, R. S.A. 

. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1901.— 
sli е first sod of the International Exhibition 
i " to be held in Glasgow next year was cut 
dud ГЕ E 1899, steady progress has been made, 
oe th the architect, Mr. James Miller, and 
the 1. ; Mr. Thomas Young, are confident that 
apenas will be completed long before the official 
one IS due in ,May. One of the principal 

Ше ез of the Exhibition, the New Art Gallery and 
Bo an is fast being completed, and will have 
Tha ы finished a quarter of a million sterling. 
iut. ace, which is built on the banks of the 

o Will contain loan collections illustrative of 
45 S з of art during the nineteenth century, 
e as a historical and archeological section of 
Tae interest. Including the Art Gallery, which 
future be е, а Permanent building, and will in 
art treas used аз the home of the Corporation's 
ше 2. Exhibition buildings will cover an 
forward < y acres. The Industrial Hall is well 
Machine: y ordinary bridge connects it with the 
very ue nue 18 also. well advanced, and 
bridges, Grand A cement will be made with the 
Rained p à venue, and Concert Hall, the last- 
The exhibits 8 accommodation for 5,000 people. 
character, Euros m be thoroughly international in 
represented Do sia, Africa, and America being 
ment, Mr. H wing to the necessity of early allot- 

at all a Sen the general manager, announces 
later Шап ications for space must be lodged not 

e 30th of this month, so that the com- 
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mittee іп charge of this important department тау 
be in a position to proceed with the work. The 
principal cities of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
have promised to give every assistance and it may be 
mentioned that the British Association, the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Societv of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, and other scientific bodies, will 
hold their annual meetings in Glasgow during the 
run of the Exhibition. 

PROFESSOR LEWES ON THE INCANDESCENT GAS 
MANTLE, —In his second lecture on the incandescent 
gas mantle, delivered on Monday last before the 
Society of Arts, Professor Lewes discussed the 
various theories which have been advanced to 
account for the evolution of brilliant light by 
mantles of certain earthy oxides heated by a non- 
luminous gas ílame.  Bunte's catalytic theory 
appears to be the most satisfactory, but even this 
does not explain all the facts observed in connexion 
with the manufacture of these mantles. The 
lecturer also exhibited, by means of the optical 
lantern, a number of micro-photographs of the 
fülaments of mantles aíter ignition. He showed 
that mantles made by the Knoffler process, 
іп which the mantle is made of collodion 
thread impregnated with the salts of thorium and 
cerium partly in solution and partly in suspension, 
are formed of solid oxide filaments instead of the 
tubular filaments seen in Welsbach mantles. The 
Lehner mantle which is made in a somewhat similar 
manner to the Knofller mantle, but with the aid of 
artificial silk in place of collodion thread, showed 
even denser filaments than those possessed by the 
КпоШес mantle. It was stated that these solid 
filaments yield a mantle which retains its high light- 
emissivity for a much larger period than the 
Welsbach mantles. The most striking exhibit of 
the evening was a Lehner mantle which the lecturer 
stated had been burning for over three thousand 
hours in his laboratory, and which still emitted a 
more brilliant light than a good Welsbach mantle. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE.—The 
tenth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will be held in Paris this year from 
August 10 to 17 under the presidency of Dr. Brou- 
ardel, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 
Among the subjects which will be discussed at the 
Congress under the head of Hygiene are the follow- 
ing: engineering and architecture in reference to 
hygiene; industrial and professional hygiene and 
insanitary houses ; cremation; hygiene of transport 
(in vehicles, ships, &c.). There will be, as usual, а 
separate section of Demography. The price of a 
member’s ticket is 20s. Programmes and forms of 
application for membership can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the British Committee, Dr. Paul F. 
Moline, 42, Walton-street, Chelsea, S.W. Special 
arrangements for travelling will, it is hoped, be 
made. 

SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD’S GRAVE.—A memorial 
has been erected on Sir Arthur W. Blomfield's 
grave in Broadway graveyard, Worcestershire. 
The monument, and the curbing that surrounds it, 
is constructed entirely of hard lrish (Ballinasloe) 
limestone of a grey hue. It consists of three steps 
cut in one solid stone, surmounted by a tall mono- 
lith cross of Celtic character, ornamented on its 
upper part by strap ornament. The stonework is 
not polished, but has the chisel marks showing. 
The inscription, in metal letters, is on the steps. 
The monument isa replica of one designed by the 
late Sir Arthur a few years ago for the grave of a 
relative. Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, 
carried out the work under the supervision of 
Messrs. C. J. and А. C. Blomfield, M.A. 

ACETYLENE PURIFICATION.—We have received 
from Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Limited, 
Birmingham, a descriptive price list of their 
* Thorlite " acetylene purifiers and burners. Where 
acetylene is employed for the internal illumination 
of buildings a white “haze is sometimes observed 
around the flame, and in badly-ventilated rooms this 
haze accumulates and forms a most objectionable 
fog. The haze is due to the presence of some 
impurity in the acetylene. We have heard it stated 
that if the gas be thoroughly dried before consump- 
tion no haze is produced, while others declare 
that it is necessary to purity the gas 
from the small proportion of  phosphoretted 
hydrogen commonly present in acetylene produced 
from commercial carbide. Several purifiers have 
been devised which completely eliminate the haze 
producer, and Thorlite’ purifying material claims 
to be both etticacious and harmless to the fingers 
and clothing. It is supplied at 18. per lb., aud it is 
stated that one pound is sufficient to purify the gas 
yielded by 1 cwt. of carbide. If the gas be really 
purited by passing through an efficient purifying 
material, and does not merely flow over a tray 
containing the material, there is little doubt that 
purification may be of service not only in removing 
impurities, but also in prolonging the life of 
acetylene burners which are notorious for the speed 
with which their orifices become choked. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DISPUTE AS TO TERRA-COTTA, BARROW.— A 
curious dispute has arisen between the bricklayers 
and masons engaged in erecting the County Council 
technical schools at Barrow-in-Furness. The brick- 
layers have objected to the masons “setting the 
terra-cotta front of the building, as they argue that 


it is their work, because “ the terra-cotta is made of 
clay.” The masons met to consider the question 
and the bricklayers have decided to go on strike 
unless the work is handed over to them.—Daily 
Mail. 

Joiners’ DISPUTE, STOCKTON.—The matter in 
dispute between the Stockton house joiners and 
their employers, namely, the time at which the 
joiners should start work in the mornings, has been 
amicably settled. Commencing June 1, the men 
will commence work at 6.30 and not at 6 a.m. as 
claimed by the workmen. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING 
APRIL.—Employment in the building trades, says 
the Labour Gazette, has still further improved, and із 
good in most branches. The percentage of unem- 
ployed union members among carpenters and 
plumbers at the end of April was 2:2, compared 
with 2*6 in March, and 1'3 per cent. in April of last 
year. During the month there were commenced 
twenty-one disputes, mostly in regard to wages. 
Six of these disputes were in Scotland, the rest 
being in various parts of England. The majority 
have now been settled. 

STRIKE OF DUNFERMLINE MASONS. — The 
agreement between the Dunfermline master masons 
and their operatives concluded on the 14th inst. 
The masters met some time ago, and agreed to ask 
the abolition of certain conditions and a reduction 
of a penny per hour. Ata meeting on Monday the 
masters agreed to otfer a compromise—namely, to 
allow the old conditions to continue and to make 
the reduction only one halfpenny per hour. By a 
small majority the men agreed to refuse this offer, 
and they came out on strike. The wage for the 
past year has been from od. to 0/24. per hour, and 
now the masters offer from 8 gd. to od. 

THE CARPENTERS' STRIKE IN BELFAST, — In 
connexion with the strike of carpentersand joiners 
in the building trade in Belfast, twenty-four of the 
employers, it is stated, have acceded to the revision 
of the rules, some of the firms having a large 
number of workers. Communication has also been 
opened up between the Builders' Association and 
the Managing Committee of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, and a meeting to 
further consider matters will be held at an early 
date. 

DUNDEE JOINERS.—The Dundee Master Joiners’ 
Association have intimated to the Operative Society 
their intention of reducing wages by d. per hour. 
On the part of the employers it is telt that the 
present prospects of the trade render such a step 
imperative. Orders have of late been few, and all 
circumstances seem to point to the conclusion that 
the * boom” in the building trade so conspicuous in 
the city during the past two or three yearsis now at 
an end, the supply of house property being quite 
equal to if not actually exceeding the demand. The 
advocates of a reduction also point to the fact that 
there has been no easing of the prices of material. 
The current rate of wages is 9d. per hour. In ac- 
cordance with the understanding between the em- 
ployers and operatives the reduction will take effect 
three months hence. It is understood that the non- 
associated firms of master joiners will fall into line 
with the Masters' Association. 

THE PERTH PAINTERS' STRIKE.—The mastersand 
men held a conference in the Grand Hotel, Perth, 
recently, The proceedings were private, but, so far 
as is known, nothing of a definite nature towards a 
settlement in this strike took place. It is stated, 
however, that the masters presented two new rules, 
which are to the ettect that they will be at liberty to 
hold workmen responsible for defective work. To 
this the men dissented. The masters further ask 
that their workmen be ptohibited from doing job- 
bing work on their own account. To this rule the 
men agreed, except that they still reserve the privi- 
lege to do work for friends or relations. Several of 
the men have left Perth íor other towns, and the 
secretary has received telegrams from most of them 
stating that they have been successful in obtaining 
employment. 

LABOURERS’ STRIKE, CHELTENHAM.—About 200 
builders’ labourers came out on strike on Saturday 
last for a higher wage. Some three or four years 
ago the rate was generally raised from 4d., 44d., 
and 44d. to 5d. an hour, though some of the firms 
did not advance beyond 444. The men now want 
an increase on 5d., and, while willing to go to arbi- 
tration as between 5d. and od., decline to submit 
to arbitration as between ghd. and оа. The masters, 
on the other hand, refuse arbitration unless 45d. an 
hour is taken as the starting figure. 
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LEGAL. 


BUILDING LINE DISPUTE AT EAST- 
BOURNE, 


THE case of the Queen v. the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of Eastbourne came betore a Divi- 
sional Court of Queen’s Bench, composed of Jus- 
tices Ridley and Darling, on the 12th inst., for 
argument calling upon the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
burgesses of Eastbourne, acting by the Council of 
the borough, as the Urban Sanitary Authority, to 
show cause why a writ of mandamus should not 
issue directed to them commanding them to 
approve and signify in writing their approval of 
the building line as shown on the plans sent by 
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Mr. John Arthur Wright to the Urban Sanitary 
Authority on January 8 last for the construction by 
him of a block of کا‎ for the purpose of resi- 
dential flats upon certain land adjoining the house, 
called Mixbury House, at Hartington-place, in the 
borough. 

Mr. C. A. Russell, Q. C., and Mr. Boxall appeared 
for the Mayor &c. of Eastbourne; and Mr. 
Macmorran, Q.C. and Mr. B. A. Hall in support of 
the rule. 

Mr. Russell contended that the mandamus would 
not lie. The Council had, as a matter of fact, 
decided that the house would be beyond the front 
main wall of the house or building on either side of 
it, contrary to Section 3 of the Public Health 
(Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888. If the Council had 
honestly exercised their discretion upon proper 
materials the Court would not interfere even if it 
thought that upon the facts it would have come to 
a different conclusion. In Eastbourne there were 
many streets with detached villas on both sides. 
Under Section 3 of the Act of 1888 the Council had 
to consider whether the proposed new building was 
in a street, and was being brought forward beyond 
the front main wall of the building on either side. 

Mr. Macmorran, Q.C., contended that the case of 
Smith v. the Chorley Rural Council, relied upon by 
his learned friend, was wrongly reported or 
applied. 

After further discussion their Lordships felt them- 
selves bound by the judgment in Smith т. the 
Chorley Rural Council, and that the rule must be 
discharged. 

The rule was accordingly discharged. 


HEAVY DAMAGES AWARDED TO A 
BRICKLAYING CONTRACTOR, 


THE case of Holdsworth v. Willsmer came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury in the 
Queen's Bench Division on the 11th inst. 

It appeared that the plaintiff, Mr. William Holds- 
worth, was a bricklaying contractor of Waltham- 
stow, and the defendant, Mr. George Willsmer, was 
a timber merchant, also of Walthamstow. The 
defendant had given the plaintiff a contract to do 
the bricklaying at some house at Leyton, and the 
plaintiff had to provide his own scaffoldiag. Disputes 
arose between the parties as to the manner in which 
the work was to be carried out, and finally the plaintiff 
complained that the defendant would not supply 
any more bricks, and gave up the work. The 
plaintiff sent two men for his scaffolding, and after 
it had been taken to his yard the defendant brought 
the police and charged him with stealing some 
wooden poles. Mr. Holdsworth said that if his men 
had taken anything of Mr. Willsmer's it was by mis- 
take. The magistrates at Stratford dismissed the 
case without calling on the defence for an answer to 
the charge. 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiff 500/. 
damages, and judgment was given for him for this 
amount, less 30/. 198. 6d. which had been paid into 
court in connexion with a counter-claim for work 
done. 

Mr. Abinger and Mr. Jenkins appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr, Arthur Powell for the defendant. 


CLAIM FOR PERSONAL INJURIES: 
" THE PURE ACT OF GOD." 


AN interesting case to builders was heard at the 
Edmonton County Court last week. Benjamin 
Howe, bricklayer, of rg, Pembury-road, Tottenham, 
brought an action against Messrs. Grounds & New- 
ton, builders, of Winchelsea-road, Tottenham, to 
recover 150l. as damages for personal injuries sus- 
tained through the negligence of the defendants or 
their representatives. Mr. Glasgow represented the 
complainant, and Mr. Le Riche was counsel for the 
defence. 

The defendants were carrying out some drainage 
works at the rear of Siddon's-road, Tottenham, at 
the time of the accident, and defendant was in their 
employ at the wage of 18. 3d. per hour, his average 
earnings, he said, being 3l. 108. per week. The 
accident happened on November 3 last year. The 
complainant was doing the brickwork in an inspec- 
tion chamber, close to which a sight board had been 
fixed by attaching it to two pieces of scattold poles, 
The poles were placed in 0-іп. drain pipes and 
made ready by filling the pipes up with 
earth. While plaintiff was bending down first 
one of the poles struck him across the back, and 
then the other fell on to his shoulder. His 
shoulders, ribs, and back were severely bruised, and 
he attended the hospital as an outpatient up till 
February 24, since when he had done odd jobs. 
Now he had obtained regular employment at rod. 
per hour. Аз a result of the injuries һе had 
suffered from sleeplessness, continually having 
pains, and had to wear a bandage. He estimated 
the length of the poles that fell on to him at 
13 or 14 feet and their width at 4 inches. The 
ground for the allegation of negligence was that the 
poles were not properly fixed. 

Plaintitf said they should have been put into the 
ground instead of pipes. 

An expert witness named Crank corroborated on 
that point. 

The defence disputed the dimensions of the poles 
as given by complainant, it being stated that thev 


were smaller than he wished to make out. It was 
contended that it was the usual practice to put the 
poles in drain pipes, and that these in question were 
for all ordinary purposes securely fixed. That they 
fell was the pure “act of God.” The wind was 
high and gusty, and blew them over. The sight- 
board came away from one of the uprights and 
Struck the plaintitf, and then the other pole fell on 
him. The defendants paid the plaintiff II. a week 
until January 27, and then ceased to do so because 
they asserted that the doctor said he was able to 
work. 

Mr. Grounds, one of the partners, said that 
plaintiff was paid at a special rate, and the job was 
within two days of completion when the accident 
happened. The poles were in the pipes two or 
three days before they fell. 

Mr. Cant, a clerk of the works for the District 
Council, was called in support of the defendant's 
case, but he admitted that these pipes were not 
large enough for the purpose. 

The jury who tried the case found that there was 
negligence on the part of the defendants on the 
ground that the pipes were not large enough. 
Taking into consideration that the defendants had 
already paid the plaintiff 12). they awarded him 13/. 

A verdict for that amount with costs was accord- 
ingly entered. 


upon two permanent magnets or electro-magnets, 
the current being supplied to the coils through in- 
sulated spiral-controlling springs. A half-rounded 
scale over which the pointer moves is mounted 
upon the brass holders of the magnets; in this in- 
strument, which is specified as being adapted for a 
volt-meter or an am-meter alike, the forms of the 
coils and pole-pieces may be altered so as to produce 
any scale that may be desired, or one balanced coil 
and a magnet can be used. 

877. — FLUSHING APPARATUS, VALVES, &c.: 
F. Shanks, —A weight, to be raised by either a lever 
or a pull attached to the door, retains the flushing- 
valve upon its seating, and the water is kept at a 
constant level in the basin by means of a passage 
which joins the basin to a chamber that contains a. 
float, which carries a valve. For ball and float 
valves a pivoted lever, whose lower end is joined to 
the float-arm, moves the plunger, a short link being 
put between the fixed pivot and the float-arm's inner 
end. 

889.—A CLAY EXCAVATING AND MOULDING 
MACHINE : F. С. Harster.— The combined machine 
consists of a frame, to be drawn over the field of 
clay, which carries a wheel upon which is mounted 
a knife that cuts and carries a layer of clay round to 
another knife which scrapes the slice of clay on to 
а carrying-band which runs beneath a moulding- 
Wheel; the specification extends to various adapta- 
tions of the principle of the invention, including, for 
example, the substitution of a wire for the cutting- 
knife, the support of the moulding-table upon arms 
so that it may rest on either one side or the other of 
the wheel (in a machine that can be drawn in both 
directions), the receiving table being arranged to 
correspond therewith, and in making the excavating 
and moulding portions of the machine as separated 
parts. In the last-named adaptation a wire scrapes 
the clay from the one band to on another so that the 
clay is carried through a pipe-mould fitted with a 
mandrel, rolls, and seam-closer. 

911.--ІлЕТ VALVES: W. R. Stevens & E. White.— 
For the purpose of holding a ball-valve down upon 
its seating, which is curved, the inventors screw 
down a curved piece which is fastened with a pin 
on to the screwed portion of the valve's spindle. 

942.—URINALS: W. E. Mason & Н. E. Mason.—A 
common trough is provided for every section of the 
stalls, the trough being flanged at intervals so as to 
form a series of bowls and fashioned with dripping 
edges, and the partitions being made with an in- 
creased width near the bowls. A certain depth of 
water in the trough is afforded by using weirs 
which guard the entrance into the discharge-pipe, 
and floor-channels are made to drain into the 
outlet. 

950.—CIRCULAR KILNS FOR BURNING POTTERY, 
&C.: O. Wundrack.—Beneath the grates is an 
annular space, divided by bridges into sections, into 
which (through radiating passages or channels) pass 
the air and gases from the middle chamber of one 
of the kilns—the kilns being arranged so as to form 
a continuous series or group through which the 
products of combustion shall pass in turn ; when 
the gases, air, &c., have travelled through one kiln 
they escape through an annular flue and a central 
aperture, and so into the chamber of the next 
adjoining kila ; for making a complete circuit the 
kilns are placed in two rows. 

962.—ELECTRICAL ARC LAMPS : W. Crudgington. 
—The glass globe is filled with nitrogen, carbon 
monoxide, or other indifferent gas, and exhausted, 
in order to prevent the electrodes from being con- 
sumed and to increase the production of light ; of 
the carbon electrodes that are mounted within the 
sealed globe the upper one can be carried by the 
core of a series coil so arranged asto strike the arc. 

1,014.—WINDOW-FASTENINGS : В. Hausmann,— 
At one side of the frame the sashes are hinged on to 
rabetted sliding stiles; at the frame's other side they 
are joined to similar stiles ri means of bent tongues 
that engage with loops; the latter stiles are held 
with stop-pieces that engage with slots in the stiles 
when the sashes areturned upon their hinges, but are 
tobe thrust into recesses in the pulley stiles when they 
(the stop-pieces) are not needed ; a hooked catch upon 
each stile engages with a plate of the pulley stile, 
serving to support the sash when it is turned in- 
wards, but as the sash is again turned backwards, 
the stile touches a tail of the catch which thereby is 
automatically put out of action. 

1,028.—Locks : S. Shaw. -The tumblers have 

recesses which engage with two ribs of a yoke 
which is fastened on to bolt, and they are pivoted 
loosely on to a pin set between fixed plates, wb ils: 
their other recesses engage with the second rib and 
so hold the bolt when unlocked ; in order to unlock 
the bolt, the key and the tumbler - cylinder are 
turned towards the right hand so that the tumblers 
become freed from the ribs, whilst a lever tirning 
upon a pin moves the bolt, as engagement is e fected 
between the lever's forked end and a pin upon the 
cylinder. 
, 1042.—PIPE COUPLINGS: J. Backhousc.— The 
inventor furnishes a junction-piece for the delivery 
of ditterently-sized jets from a single tap or similar 
source ; it is made with a hollow body, which has 
three or more branches whose diameters are dií- 
ferent, aud which are to be closed with screwed 
caps or externally-screwed plugs. After the caps 
have been taken ott, one branch is joined to a tap 
with flexible tubing, and similar tubing is adjusted 
on to the other branches о: the juaction-piece, 


CLAIM FOR INJURIES. 


AT the Clerkenwell County Court on' Monday, 
before His Honour Judge Edge, the case was heard 
of Arthur Littlefield, carpenter, 28, Woodpecker- 
road, New Cross, v. Messrs. Patman & Fothering- 
ham, builders, roo and 102, Theobald's-road, W.C. 
This was an action under the Employers' Liability 
Act, plaintiff claiming the sum of 50/., damages for 
personal injuries. Mr. Chester Jones was counsel 
for the plaintiff and Mr. McIntyre represented the 
defendants. 

Mr. Chester Jones explained that it was an action 
to recover damages for injuries which the plaintiff 
had sustained to his head through a breakage of the 
ceiling joists on which he was working. The acci- 
dent occurred on December 19 last year, notice was 
given to the defendants, and the present claim was 
made, the defendants refusing to give any compen- 
sation either under the Employers' Liability Act or 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, The plaintiff 
was engaged in fixing ceiling joists at works which 
were in progress for Messrs. Jones & Higgins, 
drapers, of Peckham Rye, and there were lantern 
lights the whole length of the building, supported 
by girders. One of those joists fell on the plaintiff's 
head, and the man was now in an unfit condition to 
work, the doctor being unable to say when he 
would be able to return to work. 

Plaintiff gave evidence supporting his counsel's 
statement, and said he was not provided with any 
planks at all. 

Dr. Pinder, of New Cross-road, stated that the 
plaintiff came to his surgery on December 2o, the 
day after the accident, having sustained injury to 
his head and rigbt shoulder, besides some concussion 
of the brain, and witness did not think that he had 
now improved much. 

Mr. McIntyre submitted that there was no evi- 
dence of negligence under the Employers' Liability 
Act, as there was no proof of defect. 

The Judge said the case must go on, and counsel 
then called the general foreman for the defendants, 
and he stated that he did not see the plaintiff at 
work on the day in question, The joistsin question 
ought to ave been spaced from underneath. 

The foreman carpenter deposed to giving instruc- 
tions to the plaintiff and another workman as to the 
way in which the joists should be spaced ; and he 
left them to arrange how the work should be done. 

Medical evidence for the defendants showed that 
there were no symptoms of suffering on the part of 
the plaintiff, and that it would do him good to now 
resume work. Mr. Mcintyre submitted that it was 
not shown that there had been any defect under the 
Act which the defendants had failed to remedy. 

The Judge said that the evidence which had been 
adduced before him showed that the plaintiff 
walked from joist to joist with the intention of 
getting on with his work ; but it was an imprudent 
thing to do, and under the circumstances he must 
enter a verdict for the defendants. An application was 
also made under the Workman's Compensation Act, 
provided he was of opinion that the plaintiff came 
within that Act. But the building was 23 ft. high 
only, a low building between two high buildings, 
and the question arose whsther the plaintiff was 
not engaged on a building that exceeded 30 ft. in 
height ; and for those reasons he must dismiss the 
plaintiff's application. He thought that at the time 
of the accident there was not a building 30 ft. in 
height being constructed, and he felt that he was 
bound by a decision on the point. The mere fact 
that there was a communication between the higher 
ris the lower building did not bring it within tlie 

ct. 

Geese rn ced 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 
825.—ELECTRICAL CURRENT METERS: А. F 
Harris —T wo tlat circular coils between flat pole- 


pieces and a pointer are carried by an axle wich is 
sustained between the jewelled bearings in bridges 


— 
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May 19, 1900.) 


THE BUILDER. 


1050. — OPENING AND CLOSING OF HINGED 
WINDOWS, Doors, SHUTTERS, &C. : H. C. Pruce.— 
For hinged windows are employed two cylinders 
having their pistons upon the opposed ends of a rod 
which is linked to a lever upon another rod, which 
inla is joined to the window with levers and 
links; the window may be opened or closed by forcing 
air into the one or the other of the two cylinders, 
for which, however, one doubly-acting working 
cvlinder may be substituted ; in the latter moditica- 
tion the cylinder is formed of two tubes (whereof 
one slides within the other), fitted with an inner 
elastic tube or sack, which is fastened, air-tight, on 
to the bottom of the two tubes ; the air-compressing 
cylinder and the air-exhausting cylinder have, 
apiece, non-return valves, and either af them may 
be connected by means of a tap to the pipe which 
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ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
May 3. -By Dowsrrr, KNIGHT, & Co. (at 


leads to the working cylinder. Brighton). 
1,008.--ГОР68 OF VENTILATING SHAFTS: L. Н. | Heathfield, Sussex. —Vine's Cross, four freehold 
Honitbaum.—At the top of the uptake is arranged a cottages. and 5 a. 2F 35 p.. . 


May 4. -By ALEX PHILLIPS. 
Hamp-tead.—77, Hillfield- rd., ut. 72 yrs., g. r. 
%% SOL hom ang 8 ains 
«2, Mazenod-av., u. t. 05 Yrs., g. r. 127. 128. 
Kilburn. -: to s, The Terrace, u. t. 62 yrs, g. r. 
3777 алан 
Northwood, Middlesex. — 6, Rofant- rd., u. t. 
95 yrs., g. T 44.,r 28 I. e e 
By Rovcu, PARK HOUSE & Luck. 
Highgate. —67, Cromwell-av., u. t. 81 yrs., g. r. 
10% 108.) f. . aes a aan 
Crouch End. 73, Middle -lane, u. t. 584 yrs., g. r. 
Әбу ТЕ ҚО РОСНО Қ M op ang 
Ву С. Caney. 
Holborn.—1:0 and 12, Princeton-st., with stabling 


polygon-shaped head or cover, which is closed in 
part at its top with a double cone, and has an 
opening in each of its faces. The hinged doors of 
the several apertures are joined together in pairs 
with rods in such a manner that when one is closed 
the other is held open by the blowing wind. The 
hinge pins rest upon balls in sockets. 

1.205—A TANK FOR COLD-WATER STORAGE: 
F. F. Waller.—The bottom of the sealed tank in- 
clines to the outlet at its central point, and the ball 
valve may be joined to a manhole cover or lid; a 
water-seal between the outer air and the tank is 


effected by an air-trap, which serves, moreover, as чек suse еке ESO 
an overflow ; when the water falls in the tank air Grays, Essex.— Paliner’s-av., eight plots of build- 
eaters through a pipe at the side and flows beyond (AR land, нк та аккан cdd 


Walworth. --78, Mann-st., 51 yrs,, Б.Т. 44. 10s.... 
Ву ERNEST OWERS. 
Hampstead.— Pla v's-lane, Fernleigh, u.t. 996 


the trap, but the seal is made again when the water 
rises, and as soon as the air within the tank has 
enough pressure it escapes again through the trap ; 


the trap is to be re-filled with water through a little СИН Б.Т. e TIR eae o rea eei 
ae А Ву T. B. WrsTACOTT. 

hole made in the trap's inner wall at a level with Hackney.—538 and 340, Mare-st., f., r. 1254. .... 

that of the water at its normal heighth ; in the case Hampstcad-rd.—N o. 113, f., r. 1200. 

of the valve leaking and the water rising the excess | Brondesbury.—Gladstone-mews, i. g. T. 152, u. ft. 

overflows through the trap, whereby the pressure in 06 vri. ИР / а 


May 5.—By W. Brown & Co. (at Aylesbury). 


the tank is pr t i 
i Preven tec Eom approaching the; pressure Linslade, Bucks.—T wo closes of land, 4a. rr. 6p., 


in the main pipe. 

L200.—STAND-PIPES AND HYDRANTS: D. B. 
Hisop.—For opening the ball-valve is adopted а 
handle or lever, with projecting pins for engage- 
ment with helical grooves in an extension ot the 
stufing-box gland, and when it is opened an annular 
recess engages with the pins, the stuffing-box is ex- 
tended so as to form a cylinder for a leather-packed 
piston, in order that the valve may neither close too 
quickly nor cause shocks in the pipes. 
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May 7. B WILLIAM HOUGHTON. 
Walthamstow.--l'ower Hamlet’s-rd., Rose Cot- 
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wo enclosures of building land, f. 
Bethnal Green. 35, 37, and 39, Cleveland-st., and 
1, з, 5, and 7, Whitehead-st., u. t. 119 yrs., g. r. 

l 


1204.—GULLY TRAPS: б. W. Kirk—For 286, келері %%% V8 
making a water-seal the inventor uses a side- plate, By сорих CROWTHER. 

Which is allowed to slide within grooves made of W AE , Filey-av., u- t. 81 yrs., g. r. 

; М IONS, E. F. 11... P 

kad or other suitable material. : Stamford Hill.—56, Darenth-rd., u. t. 824 yrs., E. r. 

1275 —WINDOW SASH FASTENERS : А. [Ilidge.— „ ИНИ qid „ 


Ву C. V. STEVENS. 
Kennington.— 38, 4o, and 42, Harleyford.rd., r. 
1214. ; also l.g.r.'s 307 , u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. 457... 
Lambeth. — 48 to 52, 55, and 56, Bird-st., f. ...... 
By Гномав, Pever, & Mils. 
Great Grimsby, Lincs.—The Wellow Brewery, 


The spring of a sash fastener takes the shape of a 
metal tongue which has been stamped out of the 
dor casing with which it is integrally fashioned. 
1,302.—MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT : L. Grabau.— 
Welsh or similar slate, together with unburnt lime- 


stone, are, in the first instance, ground to a fine with nineteen tied houses, f. and ll. i 
powder and well mixed together. The admixture is | Bruton, Somerset.—The Bruton Brewery, with 
then wetted and moulded or pressed, some cement twelve licensed houses attached, f. and 1. .... 
being added to make it bind together. The blocks a e a aie ae Needs 
à next burned in a furnace, and are then ready for Gronw Pad. anc E ү e 367. 13% 
Б ground into cement. | 18 to 26 (even), Devonshire-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 
"bo rc vacare Pen Se 
— —— N 254. 

ew Cross 53, 55, 61, and 63, Malpas-rd., u t. 64 
ME yrs., g. T. 184. „ sac n nt DR 
ETINGS. 77, 79, and et St. Donnatt's-rd,, u. t. 64 yrs., Б.Т. 
FRiDAY, May 18. 124., T. 4 e 22 

"m dey.-- t-rd., i. g. r. 177., u. t. TS. 
pi its tion of Junior Engineers.—A Paper by Mr. „ TS 5 
Sh lH. Joy and Mr. Charles H. Rush, entitled “А 27 and 28, Harcourt-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. nil, 
оп Review of the Motor-Car Industry.” 8p m. This ACE sa cote OMA OT 


73 and 75, Foxberry-rd., u. t. 74 yrs., F. r. 70. 10s. 

9; Charlotte-villas, u.t 77 Yrs., g. r. 34, г. 26l.. 

Forest Hill.—314 to 322 (even), Stanstead.rd., 

г. 1524. ; also l. g. r. 6., u. t. 75 yrs., g. T. 234. 10%. 

1 to rı (odd), Blythe-vale, u.t. 75 yrs., Б.Г. 

27“. 1 8. T. 1354. .. 

43 to 57 (odd), Blythe-vale, u. t. 75 yrs., g. r. 444., 
r. 20 


1 announced for May 4, bas been, at the request of 

ТӨ ш, postponed by the Council as above, in order 

я the results of the 1,000-mile trials, arranged by the 
utomobile Club, may be dealt wita in the appendix to it. 
i Bertram C. Joy, announced as the joint author of the 

nid being prevented by illness from attending to it, his 
ү has kindly taken his place. 

F nid Institution. —Pro essor J. A. Ewing, M.A., 
R. S., on “ The Structure of Metals." 9 p.m. 


Monpay, May 21. 
Bape! Institute of British Architects.—Mr. J. M. 
12 on " The art of the late Professor Cockerell.” 
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Ву A A. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Stepney.— Duckett-st., f.g.r. 132. 10s., reversion in 
бі yrs ое I 
Duckett-st , f.g.r. soZ. 10s. reversion in 3t yrs... 
Ocean-st., The Britannia” p.-h , f. g. Tr. 34, re- 


Surveyors’ L : r E version in 6 NT ᷣDU! „ 
nititution.-—-Mr. E. H. Blake on Extras f. i i 

Кой сізде а. жақ КЕ, cean-st., fig.re 51“. 128., reversions varyin 

and Omissions in Building Contracts." 8 p.m. МЕ ИЕ à vrs 2 SOME i i > RENE ый в 


“ео of Arts (Cantor Lectures). —Professor Vivian 
И И pan The Incandescent Gas mantle and its use." 
сеа Architectural Society, — Annual general 

car ie A discussion on the advisabilitv of the 
inel pomi incorporated. It is proposed by the 
ollow« uq d Rule No. 35 be altered to read as 
Committ 1055 Council shall bave power to appoint 
contro] ees lor various purposes, which shall be under the 
of the Council, and to whom they shall make 


By Deventiam, Tewson, & Co. (at 
Burgess Hill). 

Burgess НШІ; Sussex. —Junction-rd., two plots of 
land, f. 
Ditchling, Sussex. — Town Mead, ба 2r. 39p., f. 

May 8.—By H. Donatpson & SON. 
Walworth.--3, 5, 7, and о, Chatham-st., u. t. 62 
угѕ., g. T. 244. 
Clapton. — 192, Amhurst-rd., u. t. 47 yrs., g. r. 74... 
Stoke Newington. — 7, Goldsmith- d., u. t. 515 yrs., 
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ual reports.” 2, Rule No, 36 be omi 
s . ; d. (6) Annual 
report of Council and В yO. 39 be onutte к 3 r 8 
off н 2 nancial statement. (с) Election of Á os ) "gd. dal : 
addres ПЧ council for the fifty-third session. (4) Closing | Dalston. 243 Queen std., Wks 133 yr. gr. nil, 
` Oy the President, Mr. E. А. Ould. 6 p.m. зо, Parkholme-rd., u.t. 43 Yrs., g. r. 52. 10S., 
TUESDAY, MAY 22. r Au M QE 


5 %сісіу ог Arts (Applied Art Section). — Mr. E. F. 
Ni on *' The Practice of Lettering." 8 p.m. 
Воот Jor Men and Women, 29, (Qucen-square, 
Prior о pe (Free Lectures on A rchitecture). — Mr. E. S. 
n Canterbury Cathedral.“ 8. 30 p.m. 


Ce THURSOAY, Mav 24 
Xe Vente Hall, London Wall (Lectures оң Car- 


try and Joi dae 
0 omery).— Mr. J. Bartlett on “Тһе Setting- 
ut and Construction of ael: 7.39 p.m. e 


Acton.—Fletcher-rd., f.g.r. 12/4, reversion in o8 

Stanley-rd., a plot of building land, ........ 
By Erswogru & KNIGHTON, 

Brompton.—40, Montpelier-st., u.t. 36 yrs., g. r. 


Ву W. R. NICHOLAS & Co. 
Anerley.—196, Anerley-rd., u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. 154.5 
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Institution of Electrical Engineers (at the Society of 
to receive the annual 
Council and statement of accounts and 


Royal Institution. — Mr. F. Fox, M. Inst. C. E., on The 


Incorporated Association of Musicipat and County 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


£660 


Ву Lumiey, Newron, & Co. 


Hyde Pk.—4, Craven Hill, ii. £41350 
By NIGHTINGALE, PHiLLirs, & PAGE. 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. — Crutchfield - rd., 
Elthorne, f., e. T. 32. . 460 
By Weston & Sons. 
Brixton. a to то (even), Cambria-rd., u. t. 4T} yrs., 
IMs id баз жет КЕТТІ e 1,015 
1 to 9 (odd), Lewis - rd., u. t. 41 yrs.. Д.Г. 20. 995 
1 to 7 (odd), Lewis-rd. East, u.t. 41 yrs., Б.Т. 
ö ethane тыз e 790 
45, Loughborough-rd., u. t. 14 yrs., g. r., &c., 
6l. 35. Gua @.T. l.. „„ m 375 
Camberwell. —Denmark-st., i.g.r. 62/. as., u. t. 11 
ҰБТ; „ , E pa ere Rene 325 
Bv WILKINSON, Son, & WELCH (at Brighton). 
Brighton.—74, London-rd., area 8, 650 ft., Ё, r. Sof. 4,500 
9, North-st., beneficial lease for 19 yrs., r. 7 500 
By James T. Pear (at Reigate). 
Reigate, Surrey. —2, South-villas, f., e. T. 554. se.. 375 
May 9 —By Percy H. CLARKE. 
Fulbam.— 14, Tyrawley-rd., u.t. 874 yrs., g. r. 64. 410 
By Есквея, Price, & FURBER. 
Bethnal Green.-—41, Bethnal Green-rd., area 4,280 
IU. /r... ü PRA Е 2,500 
City of London. —Farringdon-st., f.g.r. 120/., re- 
version іп то} yr — M 3,050 
Bear-alley, f. g. r., 804 , reversion in 70} yrs 2,000 
Lambeth. --Royal-st., &c., i.g.r. 334. 16s., u. t. 24 
YIS., Б.Ғ, 3о/. SS; 0Ч..............„» . 170 
Ву FuLLER & FULLER. 
South Kensington. — 17, Manson-mews, u. t. 39 
ТІЗБЕ Г. {Об ques oss tok dus or sa eas 275 
By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Clapton. 66, Kenninghall-rd., f., r. 404... .... — 750 
Fulbam.—35, Epirus-rd., fᷣ111u..B 530 
By JOSEPH STOWER. 
Kensington. 5, Edith-villas, u.t. 23 yrs., g. r. 
46-175, U ¶ͥuůt 50 
Ву БогсіАв Younc & Со, 
Clapham.—83 and 89, Sandmere-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., 
c ae CCC 350 
Brixton. 7, Overton- rd., u. t. 611 yrs, R. r 
TTT . 400 
Catford.— Hither Green-lane, eight plots of build- 
inc A d ouo eoe terns ина кал eee 8 800 
By SADLER & BAKER 
Frimley, Surrey.—The Windmill Estate, 114 а. 
BP 20 o // ⁰⁰ ET 5,500 
By F. Jolly & Co. 
Sutton, Surrey.— Worcester-rd., “ Foxbury." f. .. 2,240 
Hampstead. — West End- lane, f.g.'s. 507. 8s , re- 
version in 91 YTS. ................ er ren ... 1,530 
Mile Епа.-іҙ to 23 and 194, North-pl.,,. ...... 8,120 
Bethnal Green.—72 and 76, Mansford-st., area 
» 5o fta f. o tae es 5% J 2.340 
20, 22 and 24, Pollard.st., ir. 27... 1,070 
Bow.—370 and 372, Old Ford-rd., f. ............ 1,too 
71, 72, 74 and 76, Driffield.rd., f............... 1, 860 
oodford.—1 and 2, Pultney-rd., u. t. Зо yrs., g. r. 
j СЕК ay a РРР ашыса 325 
Homerton. —134, 136, and 138, Ballance-rd., u.t. 
c9 угѕ., g r. 16). CC 795 
14 and 16, Hassett-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 87. 8s.. coo 
43, 45, 49 to 65 (odd), Hassett-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., 
БТ dd cosa EE ( 2,580 
58, бо, 70 to 76 (even), Hassett-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., 
Д хак сз қайна ТЕГ 315730 


Contractions used im these list. F. g. r. for freehold 

ound-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; «q. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


yd for yard. 
— feed afer 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
6 sd £6 s 
White Sea: first yellow deals. 18 o o 22 


100 18 o 
100 14 10 


Second do. 6 % „„es 
Third do. —‚— .(:: 3333 
Battens, 406., 308., and 15s. less res- 


d. 
то о 
о 
0 


pectively. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals. 15 о о 18 оо 
Second do. "*0900600026060060200090€80 12 10 о 14 0 0 
Battens, 30s. and sos. less respec- 
tively. 
Petersburg, white deals ......... 12 о о 15 o o 
Bios VV IO IO о II IO 0 
Iga, white deals .....:. IO О О 11 IO О 
Swedish mixed yellow deals e. 1610 о 21 ОО 
j Third do. e...» 14 10 О 17 ОО 
„ Fourth do. ........ 13 О О 1410 0 
AN Fifth do. ..... 12 о 0 13 10 0 


Battens, 306., 208., and хов. less 
respectively. 
Whitewood, ro to so per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 11 то 0 12 10 о 
Battens, ros. and ss. less respec- 
tively. 
Whitewood, s to ro per cent. less. 


Norwegian second yellow battens.. 8 о о 815 o 
Third dO. ................. 10 о BI2 о 
Fourth do. .................... 710 0 715 0 

Whitewood, ros. less. 

Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 

40 ft. i.. OTIS O 1 6 ө 
„„ sibs .... 0140 т о о 


St. ace Pine deals, &c., per 


15%, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 21 о 
oddments .. 14 10 


o o o 
” IL 2 о о о 
snd " regular sizes 16 10 о 19 о o 
" " oddments .. тт о о 15 10 O 
зге, » regular sizes 10 10 о II 10 O 
, " oddments .. 9 o о 10 оо 
«th Ж regular sizes ото о 10 10 O 
, " ments. 8 10 o 9 IO O 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 

First, regular sizes ( . II IO 0 13 10 0 
Second " 4acéuexessssss, IO 5 Ө 1015 Ө 
Third [1] e$.9909009609099 IO 0 0 10 5 о 
Fourth " „++... Q10 ° 10 9 


* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 

[See also page 503. 
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7 „тд ж 
CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | ЕНЕ 
(For some Contracts, £0., still open, but not included in this List, ses previous issues.) : е 
шше —ů — 2229 Б/Е 
CONTRACTS. 12875 
ae S ⁵˙ AA ج‎ E „К › 
Tender tc 121 r 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be delivered. 455 
——————————————& | NL 
ў josia 
“Widening, Walm. lane. . . . ss: Willesden District Council .........| Engineer, Puolic Offices, Kilburn, N.W. . . . . . . . се | May 99 | 
*Road Making and Paving Works (several roads) ....... do. do. dio. prs 
*Kerbing, Paving, ..| Lewisham Board of Works Surveyor's Department, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. ... ........ NS do. ле. ср 
Renovating Chapel, Ystradfellte, near г Penderyn . ТЕ Т. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare ... „шш... q . do. БЕН 
Additions to Schools ...... ...........< .-.| Sherburn School Board  . ............| A. Hartley, ‘Surveyor, Carlton Chambers, Castleford ............. ы do. солу 
Two Houses, South Kirkby, o eee. — Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract ............ .. e do. B isl 
Street Works, Featherstone ...__.................. |  ....... 2 do. do. zaspi 
Alterations to Chapel, ттуу, кт Tydfil `. T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-atreet, Aberdare ......... ............. do. ANS 
Granite Road Metal FFF CU Rushden (Northants) D W. B. Madin, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Rushden ..... .................. do. simpy 
Surveyor's Materials ...... ..... ......................... аны: Aylesbury U.D.C. ............ .... ае J. H Bradford, Surveyor, 2, Rickford’s-hill, Aylesbury ...... ....... , Фо. usan 
Well Deepening, near Park Station. Tottenham U. D. CO.. D Taylor & Co., Engineers, 97, Great George-atreet, S.W... es Jo. "T 
Stoneware Sewers, &c., „„ eise ouv o ed ....... . | Birmingham Corporation J Price, Civil Engineer, Council House saan ТЕЛІ? 86. до. Ел 
Sewage Pumpin Machinery ————— D Southampton соро. esed W. В. G. Bennett. Engineer, Municipal Offices. do. | 
Sewage Outfall Works, Walleracote... SR ОККО Northwich U. & R.D.C. .........| H. Bancroft & Son. Civil Engineers, 58, Mosley-st. Manchester .. do. mio 
Lime Bricks. Flageing. e.. FFC Leeds Corporation К. H. Townsley, Municipal Buildings .................... .. do. 
Street Works, Aealds-Toalua ui... . | Dewsbury Corporation .............. ͥ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall . —————— ———— do. Apone 
Granite Road Metal (250 tons) ......... "T IE нег Diss (Norfolk) U. D. CO.. S. Lait, Seide SAS Mere-street, Diss de hn ы Ыр due "argues do. E 
New Streets, Netherton ...... ese] Dudley Corporation | J. Gammage, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall .. ... anes do. Em 
Main Sewer, Wyke Green, Isleworth |... а. Southall-Norwood U. P. C. H. R. Felkin, Engineer, High- street, Southall м... cee n до, лын 
Street Works, High- street, Southall, Middx. ........... do. do do. amat 
Chapel, Duke-street, Wrexham .. ou . . The пасее азаннан нн, . Davies & Moss, Architects, 11, Regent - street, тезаш, РРА May 23 ah 
Stoneware Pipes, Glanford . МРТ КАН Вее. мш g E F. C. Hett, Council Offices, Brigg .. „ do. ar 
Alterations to Workhouse es. wall otis )UnionGuardians W. Cottam, Surveyor, Church. atreet, “Southwell ds do. 

1 Rebuilding the Ord Arms, Scotswood, Newcastle-on-T T.| Mr. F. M. Lai aing .. 2.1... . Oliver, Leeson, & Word. Archts., Mosley-st., Newcaatle-on- -Tyne do. IM 
Twenty Houses, Lianhsrran — ... eerie Brynna Building Cub G. F. Lambert, Architect. Bridgend: СУИ FC do. Б 
Storage Reservoir, &c., Blarbule Born ssn oon Pocus neat B. Commissioners Town Clerk, Lochgilphead nexus cate лан 5 —— do. PUN 
Granite and Flint Road Meral, Hayward's Heath ......| Cuckfleld U. D. CO. ........ T. Simmons, Surveyor, Cuckfleld .... .... ................ -> -— do. D 
Concrete Sea Wall, Eyemouth, Berwickshire ... ........ The ommlites . Мек & Sons. Engineers. 99, St. Andrew senate: Edinburgh .. e do. е 
Kerbing, Channelling, «с. Richmond-road ............... Twickenham U.D.C.. . F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall... ——— . . . 0 do. asd 
Two Houses and Shop. Streethouse, Pontefract ......... Mr. Chas. Mounty .. ...... W. H. Fearnlev, Architect, Featherstone... . .., May 24 mk i 
Shop and Warehouse, Southwell, Notts. ess sn] Mr. J. J. Bates NN Sheppard & Harrison, Architects, 17, Kirkgate, Newark . 9 do. Gilets 
Timber, Bricks, Slates, &с. ......... .. e РГЕН Kilkenny Guardians  ................| K Comerford, Union "Offices, Kilkenny... . . N ' до. ш 
Additions to Infirmary басы FF ...... | Banbury Union Guardians ........... H. Hopkins, Southam- road, Вапһагу............................... eee do. i 

| House, Disblair, N. B. . . . г МАЙ аре Wilsone & Duffus, Aberdeen. . PERRA diues. do. iu 
Bewering, Levelling, &c., Eight мен КЕЛІ Wee ышы Bexhill U. D. C. . ........ sedan dee G. Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. FF do. ET 
Sewerlng Ashton-road, &c. . esos coassosasesstos « renes. | Blackpool Corporation 8 Wolstenholme, Civil Engineer. Town Hall TUNER do. os 
Granite, &c. ..... ebe esses cessa | Cuckfeld U. D.. Е W. Beach, Surveyor, Hayward'3 Heath... vea. as do. ML 
Stabling, &c., Horton- street, "Halifax .............. lll ero 25 825 A Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax — do, жо 
Eighteen Houses, Glebe Estate, Hunstanton .........| сш... W. Wren, Surveyor, Mount Pleasant, Cambridge e do. 2224 

*Righteen Houses on Glebe Estate, Hunstanton ... .... | The Proprietors ... ................. ..... Roberts’ Temperance Hotel, Hunstantoenrn . e | do. ый 

*Painting, &c., Workhouse, and oiher Y oe аР St. George-in-the-East пш G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, By one ‚өнө —ũV . May 25 Mone 

! Stabling, &c., Pentre, Wales ................................ | Ton Industrial р Soc Ltd. . . Manager, 2, Church-road, Ton, Pentre ... ..... ....... S 0. Cote 
Sewering Derby-road, Chellaston . secos 2 censos Shardlow R. О.С. ...... .. . J. W. Newhold, Becket-atreet, Derby... адымы sap dvi Té do. Ж 
Sewerage Works, Tockwith ................................... . . Wetherby RD. CCC... . Martin & Fenwick. Surveyors, 1, Park- street. Leeds мышы... do. m 

Painting District School, Ashford, near Staines ......... West London School e ......| Superintendent, District School. 5 near . eem do. ur 
Belgian Granite (250 юп) CCC N U.D.C. ue 500 S. Lait, Surveyor, Mere-street, Diss ...... PEUT sa 26 хип 
Granite Road Metal .............................................. ме 9. M. Hall, Market- -8Bquare, Ely Кз ЕЕ — ыды o. —. 
Sewers, . -! "us ‘Tadcaster R.D. G. . W. Spinks, Civil Engineer, 20, park. row, Leeds a КИА do. MES 
School, near Brighton э. Б, e ......| Managers of Portlade Indus. School] T. Simpson & Son, Surveyors, 17, Ship-street, Brighton... ыы do. 5 
Pier Extension, Wemyss Bay ....... FFF Caledonian . i . J. Blackburn, 302, Buchanan-street, Glasgow .............. ...... ЖТ do. КЕ 
Farm Buildings, near Carlisle UTR NEM UNDE Совет Agitonby . .% eee. Richardson & Son, Architects, 5, Lonadale-street, Carlisle сее до. DER 
Farm House, Boyce's Bridge, Wisbech ................ | Mr. E. F. Newling . Kerridge & Sons, Architects, The Club Chambers, Wisbech ., ..... do. 54... 
Paving Works, 7,2 TERT S Hayward's Heath (Sussex) V. Ю.С | W. Beach, Surveyor, Hayward’ s Heath. ies ei Sees do. te 
Widening Railway, Port Glasgow to Upper Greenock| Caledonian Railway мее жы, an J. Blackburn, 302, Buchanan-street, Glasgow .. FFF do. M 
Heating Public Baths, New-street ....... —— ME Middlesbrough Corporation .., G. Bainbridge, Town Hall . CC do. | RIS 
Offices, Rast Broadley Mill, Aberdeen. r R. Macdonald, 16, Union- terrace, Aberdeen do. es 
Cast - iron Mains, Piping, ЗЕЕ e Уре . | Darwen Cor oration OPEN A. H. Smith, Engineer, Town Hall, Darwen ... Pee do, E 
Pumping Station, Loxford-lane ............ ..... ........... Ilford U.D.C. сырды ы. Taylor & Co., Kugineers, 27, Great. George- atreet, S. W. 8 Мау 98 5%. 
Painting, &c., Bethel Chapel, Glyn- Neath, Wales ...... The Committee .. ‚...| J. &. Thomas, Glyn-Neath ... .. ..... 0. smit 
| Sewering, &c., Inga o seose St. Annes-on-Sea U.D.C.. H. Bancroft & Son, Civil En neers, 88, ` Mosley- street, Manchester do. E 
Lime (400 tons) m "— ТУЕ МОРЕ КЕРЕ саега Burton-upon-Trent Town Council F. L. Ramsden, Engineer, Wetmore-road, Burton... . do. Att 
Tar Paving Footpaths ............ CCC Woodfor (Езеек) U.D.C. ...... W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices .............. «e.s. . sed do. DM 
Granite Road Metal ..... VVV Braintree II. D. C. .....| H. H. Nankivell, Surveyor, Vestry Hall .................... . . . May 29 Uu 
Flint Road Metall... . . Burgess Hill (ае) U. D. C..... A. Е. Hardwick, Council Offices ....... ——— MÁÓ— әү 30 “шу; 
Granite Road Metal (1,050 tons), &c. ............... . Thame 0. D. C. .. D. W. Slocombe, Surveyor, 27, Park- street, "Thame | ӘННЕН —— о. © 
Sewer, Lintz Colliery, со. Durham ......... ........... . Tanfleld U.D.C. ылгын. ОА Ж. Heslop. Surveyor, Burnopfield, R.S.0 —— e. do. Es 
Additions to Schools, Castle Hedingham, Essen National School Managers, Castle Hedingham CCC may 31 as 
‘Erection of Boiler House ....................... — ceive 86. John, Hampstead, Vestry ...... Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill... a ea as | 0. "X 
* Hydranlic Lift and Laundry Machinery T sabes Croydon County Council Borough Engiueer's Offices, Town Hall, Croydon VVV June 1 i 
Light Railway (15 miles) Port- pm DEO. mor Cambrían Railways Company ...... A. J. Collin, Engineer, Oswald-road, Oswestry eds | June 5 : 

· Sewerage Works - ..... „... | Whickham (Durham) U. D. C. J. P. Spencer, Civil Eogineer, 13, Grainger-st. West, х до. R, 
* Puintiug, «с, Works at Infir mary KT RIT RID га осоро С п Guardians. . ...... | Е. Howley Sim, Architect, 8. Craig гош, Charing "Cross, W. C. . do. or 

„ J)) 8 Ealing ERR Кесе C. Jones, Public Buildings, Ealing, W VVV do. AUS 
"PAVING. o 55202 см nnn ое ana Corporation Borough Surveyor, Clatteru House, Kingston-on- Thames. ieu June 6 5. 
“Alteration to Fire Station, &c. ........ базадан ааа аталы; Ealing U.D.C. РА 2e. | Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing. W. . . June 7 E 

| Valves, , чат e Денар TAa RE aa Leominster Corporation . — T" J. Budd, Civil Engineer, Town Hall IH s June 9 D 
Cast-iron Tank, Girders, Pipes. &c.. TIT do. | do. IM 
* Painting and Repaira to Schools ...... . ненна ..| Wanstead School roe ЕЕ .....| See Advertisement .. June 11 i... 
*Sewerage Works ..........| Itchen U. D. C. .. F. Wentworth- Shields, Engr., 1. ‘Cranbury “road, Southampton .. do. 

*Disinfecting Station, shelters, &c., Саб Clapton N Hackney v eatry .. : Gordon & Gunton, Architects, Finsbury ouse, ко: ess: June 12 
*Coastguard Buildings at Cromer .......... E Admiralty .. ...| See Advertisement ——— een | June 15 p^ 

*Sewers ... ..... eee nS oe 1 — Croydon County Council... TuS .| Borough Engineer's Offices, Town Hall, Croydon CC June 18 HE 
*Engines and Pumps . o. do. | до. үт. 
House and Stables, 1, Hookergate-lane, Durham. . . . J. Lawson, 35, Park- terrace, Swalwell ..... we, No date s 
Villa, &c., Audenshaw, Lancs. .. — E. Garside, Civil Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, Audenshaw * do. a 
Additions to Business Premises, Sackville-st. Bradford 9 уеже Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 7, Exchange, Brad(ord ............ | do. wo 

Road Works, Lionel-crescent, &., Ilkley .................. . do. do. m 

1 Road Works, Harrogate ........... ...... . Mr. Stead, 33, James-street, Harrogate Da a | do. os 

| Forming & Sewering Two Streets, Wincobank,Sheffleld| Attercliffe Estate Company Ltd. . W. J. Beall, Surveyor, 23, Bank-street, Bradford . ...... . .. do. E 

| Rowley Rag (2,080 tons) ... _......... Қаса N Seisdon R. D. C... W. Cannon, Surveyor, Wombourn, near Wolverhampton ...... ..... do. ~ 

Hotel, Westhouses, Chesterfield C Ta oT N W. T. Rhoden, Architect, St. James'- street, Sheflleld ................. | do. К 

Heating a Church, Craghead | IL Om E Н. Greener, 3, Edward-street, Craghead, Chester -le - Street do. : 

Additions to Swan Hotel, Rastbrook, Dinas Powis e Tudor, Thornley & Jones, Architecta, St. Mary-street, Cardiff do. - 
Five Cottages, Mickley, Northumberland ......... 1 Mickley Colliery Company... ...... | W. Bedlington, Architect, 23, Eldon-square, Newcastle ....... eee | до. ae 

Six Almhouses, Pudsey, ЖХОГРКЕ. ass ꝛ xx ш. у ж нке C. 8. Nelson. Architect, 15, Park- row, Leeds ........... . | do. ~ 

Alterations at Hatt House, near Saltash ........ EE Lady Penn Symons eames S аныз E. M. Leest. Architect, Publie Hall Chambers, Devonport Meus ous | do. 8 

House, Tavistock ........... ..... .... boxed es W. Snell, West-street, "Tavistock... „„ do. 

Ihree Houses, Bacup- road, Waterfoot (Lancs.) . REN R. Siddall's Executors......... ..... F. J. Hobson. Architect, King street, Rawtenstall . ООР do. б 
Four Houses, Knox-road, Wellingborough bi wes ЖИК Ө. Lawrence, Knox-road, Wellingborough e ааа | do. A 
House, Store, &c., Arisaig, М.В. ... vus арау ы Т. Allison, Fort William ...... КОТЛЕТ do. . 
Nurses Home, Beckett Hospital, Barnsley. TOR R. W. Dixon, Architect, 5, Eastgate. ' Barnsley is usus ciet do. к 
Restoration of Thirteen Alnishouses, Lichdon-street Barnstaple Mun. “Charity Trustees] Е. W. Petter, Architect, Bridge buildings, Barnstaple mmt do. 1 
Additions to Anchor Inn, Briton Ferry, Glam Mr. E. E. Беуап.................... „ ° T. Cook Rees, Architect, Nai e í do. КУ 

I*New Roads, Sewers, &c., 'High Wycombe ............ .. ..| Right Hon. Earl Carrington J. Carter, Jonas & Sons, Surveyors, Cambridge o SWR ASAP TUE | do. Қы; 

m ET NEM E EEE P Ore ےک‎ 9: Е А А v -=— ---- Е 5 — =. — Se - 5 | “ 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | | 
Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
| May 24 

Assistant Engineer .................. .......... A s.» Watford U. D.C.. . . 120. per annum CCC F on! 

‘Clerk of Works . ашин . ..... West, Hartlepool Corporation . 4L per werk. ...... . . ve . . .. Мау 25 

*Temporary Surveyors a ЖИККЕ КОЛГО London County Council З 38. per week (not exceeding! ——Á e و‎ do. o6 

* Architectura] Assistant beet ae ЖАН Rochdale Corporation .. ensis | 1904. рег ann 8 ay st 

Clerk kf : mas VER eet t reso - ĩͤ dv | May m 

"Inspector of Works . амын Cur Vx . East Ham U. D.C. . ans СРМ 31. per week ...... : E June 


ست . 


Those marked with an asteriak (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. — 


„ acie 


i Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. .4 ni. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


E s.d. T s.d. 


prm 5 e e 
' Tes y. 
шаи нел р deals, Ес. зо о 
(ddments, battens, and fourths . 9 10 
Usted States pitch pine planks and 
eeecseeveamw азозвооорооес оо 11 о 
Prepared Boards, per square 
F — 11 
’ 17 н ~ne 31 
1 by Of and yin. zst ” ee مہ‎ 10 
Г.) н " 8449 9 
: " yellow .... ? 
Т] „ 77 ” т” еее 
jby 6} & 7 in. 1st & snd yellow 8 
1 by 6j and 7 i a doa + 
7 in. I 
Fp 
and 7 in. snd yellow and 
Ат Ср OEE Е. 
| by 6 and 7 in. xst yellow and 
ае м 7 
Jk hart Сү себ E aaa 6 
Narrower widths at то per cent. less, 
ey атори соо. less than 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber 
Ms scu per load 
55050000 
U 6 09202008 02868 2 ; : 
; nder ued gian Вай... 
Baltie Oak Timber - a 
Danzig aad Stettin—Large... — 4 o 
Quebec Timber per load 3 7 
Yellow Pine 417 
000000 44 ар سے‎ „„ : 7 
ее 69 әз مه مه‎ 0.0 ол GS оо مد‎ (UD о.о «кə о 
Ash %%% % аш مه‎ ов مه‎ «о ев о مہ مھ‎ «кə 3 5 
„ %% %%% %%% „„ MD as meee 3 7 
New Brunswick, &c., Birch 
lari Pitch Pine Tim net 3% 
Gwe te ЕТТЕН 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
~ 0000 өө эз „%%% ө ос «BD оо (D 4 о 
Riga and i *€*9009 0.0 оо ыс as 
Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ 2.6 
Oak per mille fall sise pipe 
Me ееедгеееееоеееее 920 о 
. 
Bosnia, single Barrel e ® 5 
United States, Pipe ............ 37 20 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
lodian Ten... ger load 3? о 
Mah Geta „ ioe 
Н у, per foot su i 
Nicaragua, do, 22; diner 5 5 
Tabasco, do. о O 
Mexican, бо, Oe CC Ce RE CE eH оо «әсе 0 9 
Mia dg... . .... Ө © 
Cabs, do еее е ем анта : x 
Domin 0 О» eeeee8 og 0608 ^9 
Do. Curls to pri M: : с 
Do. (planks and board). o 3 
ури (00: superficial .. .. оо 
ма Wag pf ы” s 
п “ 
Sequota (Californian redwood), per du 
mue Cube . .. . . . .; о 1 
American он о 
n" ” (planks 
oak ds). о: 
й | . 97 LI y ee o a 
n.. 
n — i 4 
esi ipu — 27% 
large NAI “4..өеч%!өесесеге о 5 
[жеоо spars, ordinary to fair. o i 
"990990949 EYELE ETTO 0 
METALS. 
honig, in 
Ba, We Scotland ...... ton 3 8 
Ba Sage works in Wale. — е 
Comm Xj in London eve 9 15 
Best sel and ingot .. 77 то 
$ “24.-.%%шш:ео 209000 28 10 
Chill barg ер е 87 o 
f 575242 0 3 
ao pg At sou c rm ead 
ыа Co Bert. . 17 о 
Е . есвеееәсете 17 10 
tod ара, 6 Ibe, per sq. ft. 
Pipe mis тФтеееоеееееееееее 20 о 
W weet ee rere ec оова восе оо I 10 
dite Lead EM ЖОК ee eae 26 12 
Vi 
Seat Montagne еееесегегг (ОП 29 о 
Speier r eee ee 28 10 
Stine n 21 10 
Australian МАМА о азоо оо вов» в 138 10 
R list Ingots |. ^ "99250069250 139 IO 
Banca 5 Ч“егеегееозәеееесе 143 о 
Billiton J ttn o o 
مه مه‎ €^ m es مه هه وه مه‎ ее o о 
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ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


1502. thirds .. 
Б fourt „%%% „% „„ ое о е е ees 
102. ш " dn “.“. „ „ е eee d. ээ 
po ends ttm Aro 
02 thirds „ d ээ 
a fourths „ rae 40. » 
32 02, thirds е енна ана 34d. » 
995 оцті" 858 5d. „э 
йен, ш. NS n 
n в 21, .,.,......... 344. 5s 
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THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
OILS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, perton.. 36 
Bolled i ” іп drums, per gal. о 


„ іп pipes, perton.. 38 

Il gi » in drums, per gal. 
е} „ өөө е OE 6 6.62,.6-ө еш е6 1 
Turpentine, in barrels, percwt. .. 2 


Тара” 
ouine roun ngli it 
glis ite 


ш O оо Ош о У 
ооо ^о ооо ® 


ооо 


VARNISHES, &c 


ооооо OO oN 


ооо 


оосоооооо? 


ооо 


оооооооо = 


ооо 


per gallon. 


o 16 


Fine Elastic Copa! Varnish for outside work .. 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work 
Best Para Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
. S CERRAR 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 
Best Hard iage Varnish for inside work.... 


"ееәесзеееоаФетгеегеее 


“еө.шоө»е 


-еечееегеетегесге 


рап 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .......... 
Brunswick Black ..... eee F 
Berlin Black 
Knotting ..... JJ Qe cease ТӘРГОЙ I 


BRICKS, ac. 
s. d. | 


Hard Stocks .... 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ........ 28 o ii ” 
99 


Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 


-ееә«егеее 


and Headers .. 240 
Quoins and Bull- 

nose ...... cose 280 
Double 


Headers.. 
Seconds ty 
White and Dipped 
Sale Glazed .... 
Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast 01000009 оооо в LJ 


Best Portland Cement ........ 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 о , 


O „ 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 


о 
16 
10 


мм 
ооо 


40 о per thousand less than best. 
7 2 per yard, delivered 


OOOO 


R G GG OO OoOoOoOoO 


зо о per thousand alongside, in river. 


at railway depot. 


o per thousand at railway дерді. 


Nor&.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
128. od. per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 


STONE, 
s. d. 


Ancaster in blocks .... з o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depót 
Bath [T] ... I 7 ” ” 
Beer » — 1 6% ›з re 
Grinshill v: .... 210 ўз “ 
Brown Port land in blocks 2 2 M 4% 
Darley Dale » 20% و‎ 35 
Red Corsebill 5, 2 s 33 is 
Red Mansfield „, 2 44 x К 
Hard York i 2 10 " ^ 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 5. а. 
(under 40 ft. sup) 27 per ft. super 
at rly. depót. 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. a 10j 
3 їп. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 3 
з in. self-faced Ditto o 9 


» 
” 


А 
” 


» 
» 
39 


” 
59 


39 
3» 


” 
” 


” 
3) 
uj 
” 


” 
39 


SLATES. 
in. in. 4 s.d. 
20X то best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
„ best seconds , 10150 45 
16x 8 best n 26 " 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc .. ..10180 is 
16x 8 T i 6 oo » 
20X10 best Eureka оп- 
fading green..... 11 2 6 ü 
16x 8 is - 6150 ši 
20x10 Permanent green 
and Sedan green 10 оо ” 
16x 8 $i ә 5126 н 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 41 о per 1,000 at rly. дерді. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 о per 1, ooo 
Hip land valley tiles. 4 о per doz. 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 
Do. ornamental Оо. .... 6» о 15 
Hip tiles 4 о per doz. 
Valley tiles 9 ور‎ 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 1.000 
Hip tiles .............. 4 t per doz 
Valley tiles 3 8 وو‎ 
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е —————ñ— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. & S. (Below our limit) J. B.—T. L.—E. L. 
(Amounts sbould have been stated). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


authors. . 
We cannot undertake to return rejected соттичг- 


cations. : 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
waich bare been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. т л 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. M" 
All communications re in 1 8 and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 


relating to advertisements and otber exclusively businsss 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 


sot to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading: 
should be addressed to “Тһе Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for specia” 
reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BEESTON (Notts).—For works to be done in forming,» 
excavating, levelling, sewering, ballasting, channelling, 
and metalling a road 4o ft. wide in the township of 
Beeston. Mr. Fred. C. Martin, engineer. Quantities by 
the engineer :— 


H. H. Barry.. £1,780 о OA. B. Clarke £1,530 o o 
B. Roberts .. 1,700 3 3| М. Cordon .. 1,420 О c 
Cox & Ѕоп.... 1,652 а 8| 5. Richmond, 

Cope & Raynor 1,600 o o Lenton*.... 1,394 о С 
Bower Bros... 1,536 6 3 


BEESTON REGIS (Norfolk).—For erecting a house 
for Mrs. E. P. Watkin. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architez 
and surveyor, 31, Castle-meadow, Norwich :— 

Smith, J. Ғ : 42,016 о о| Daws,R.,&Son£1,824 o c. 
Riches, George 1,954 6 o | Bullen, Herbert, 
Bardell Bros... 1,845 o о] Cromer" ... 


1,718 11 4 


BRENTFORD.—For the erection of workmen's dweñ - 
ings, Starnage-road, for the Urban District Council. Ме. 
Nowell Parr, C.E., Clifden House, Boston-road, Brent- 


ford :— 


D. Pitt £6,496 o o| Hanson ...... 45,597 о с. 
Godson & Sons 6,488 о о | Belch ........ 5,583 14 6 
Beaton........ 6413 o о| J. Christie .... 5,572 о œ 
Parsons & Со. 6,344 о о | Jones Bros. .. 5,533 4 8 
Higgs & Со... 6,269 о о |5. Dockerell .. 5,523 о о. 
W. Wisdom, .. 6,090 o о | Soole & Sons, 
Martin, Wells, Richmondt.. 5,384 35 11 
& . 5,989 о OC. R. Yur, .. 5,375 © с. 
Harris........ 5,634 19 o 


BRIGHTON.—For alterations, &c., to waterworks. 
offices, Bond-street, for the Corporation. Mr. F. J. C. 
May, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton :— 

Longley & Co...... . £2,249 | V. P. Freeman, Ken- 


Barber & Olliver.... 1,721 sington - street, 


Brighton* 61,6%» 


CAMBERLEY.—For the erection of a bank at Cam- 


«поа ә» ә» „о э ө ө ө 


CARDIFF.—For new premises in James-street, Bute 


Docks, Cardiff, for Messrs. Rose & Co.. engineers. Mr. 
Edgar Down, architect and surveyor, 31, High-street, 
Cardiff :— 

J. E. Evans ........ 44,775 | J. Allen 43,88 
С. Griffiths.......... 3,790 | S. Shepton & Sons .. 3,41 
Melhuish Bros....... 3.662 | E. Turner & Sons .. 3,280 
F. Small..... Ko ea . 3,616 | David Davies... 3,2<с» 
H. Gibbon.......... 3,615 | W. T. Morgan” .... 3,175 


FINEDON.— For additions to shoe factory at Finedon, 


Nortbants, for Mr. J. H. Fox. Mr. H. Adnitt, archi- 
tect :— 

F. Henson............ £468 | J. Titmas, Firedon*.. £4:c- 
A. J. Ball ů—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—ꝛ— — ũ ũ 1 2 460 


GRIMSBY.--For extensions to the workhouse, for the- 
Guardians of the Poor. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, 
Court Chambers, Great Grimsby. Quantities by Mr. J. 
Watson, Hull :— 


Webb & Waterman ................ £8,325 6 3 
Thompson & Sons ................ 7,987 o о 
Н. Mares ss 7,792 о о 
Hewins & Goodhand*.............. 7,270 © 9 


[Ali of Grimsby.] 


HOVE (Sussex).— For the execution of road worlx, 
Sackville-gardens, &c. Mr. Н. H. Scott, Borough Sur-- 


veyor, Town Hali, Hove:— 
| St. Leonard s-road. 
Parsons & Sons, Church-road, Hove* 
Sackvilie-gardens. 
Hother & Co., Clarendon-villas, Hove“ .. 41,197 
[Sce also next page.. 
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KNETTISHALL Fa ae rond the erection of farm 
buildings, for Mr. ion. Mr. H. J. 


reen, architect, 31, Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 


RUSHDEN.— For the erection of house іп Oswald 
street, кше, Northants. for Mr. W. Knight. Mr. H. THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
1 то o| T. Wilmott, . 


` Youngs & Son £2,740 o R. Hogg, Co- H. S o o o| Rushden*.... £442 о ө BATH STONE. 
Newson & Son 2,573 18 e gl eston* £2,422 6 4 C. E Bayes’ 5 I 6 Whittington K FLU ATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
F т Tomlin Brei 49 о о d ing Building Materials. 
T. &. C. Berrell 424 9 o and Preserving — 
2 ео HAM HILL STONE. ae 
LONDON.—For new sanitary annexes, kitchen, and В B. — 
other works, caring. Cross Hospital, London, W.C. Mr. RUSHDEN.--For the erection of new bakery, house, DOULTING STON ле 
А. Saxon Snell, architect. Quantities by Messrs. North- stables, &c., in Newton-road., Rushden, Northants, for The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, <a 
<roft, Son & Neighbour; — Mr. Eve Mr. Н. Adnitt, architect :— The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sos · 
Higgs & Pu аа 64,98 | Holloway вото .... 04,450 Packwood, Er predi г 2m weno 6744 (incorporating The Doulting Stone Co.) j y 
ywaters & Sons .. 4,646 | Howard o compe Ж e) 
ги Fothering- ыды Russell-st., W.C.* 3,992 Chief Office gc rs Stoke-under-Ham, am 
m tM 4556 d ; 
TOTTENHAM.—For the erection of sixteen villas on London t :—Mr. E. A. Williams, MN 
` Mount Pleasant, Tottenham, for Mr. T. Waple. Mr. 16, Craven-street, Strand. — 
LONDON. — For the erection of a tank house at the | & Een F 7 Ex 
Bow Brewery, E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, y | Asphalte.—The ree and Metallic Lava = 
archit 3, Crooked. lane, King William-street, E.C., Asphalte Company (Mr. H . Glenn), Office, 42, — 
and Bromley-by- Bow, E. Quantities supplied :— Poultry E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for с: 
ا‎ Sons...... £4,485 F. & T. Thorne] .. 36 55 TOTTEN HAM. For the erection of a villa residence dam courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, T 
G. Parker .......... 4,100 | W. Shurmur........ on Mount Pleasant, Tottenham, for Mr. W. W. Atten- P bl sh edi and milk- 2 
<. 5 .-.......... 3,920 1 Accepted (shorter (unc). borrow. Mr. A. C. Green, architect, 42, Bruce Castle. flat roofs, stabiles, cow - -rooms, à 
road, Tottenham :-- ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. m 
5 Groves ........ £788 W. Tawy ...... 550 о б ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ ME 
LONDON. F f f h Electri it ADM ев ее«-ге oe 10 ds Stewar "ITE 468 9 5 lag 
—For first portion of the new ricity CN А о 73 Ё 
Supply Station, Өен atreer, for the Whitechapel. ee = SPRAGUE & CO, ІМ. 
District Board of W. Mr. M. W. Jameson, engineer. 


| | i 
Quantities by Mr. John R. Hunt, 181, Queen Victoria- LITHOGRAPHERS, 
street, E.C. :— 


WOKING.—For the erection of detached house for | Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for У 
Patman & Fothering- Holliday & Green- Mr. P. Macdonald. Mr. William G. Jones, architect, Bills of Quantities, &c. 
ham ...... Received late. | | wood ............ 15,889 | Woking :— lane, E. C. [ADVT 
H. L. Holloway. . £19,500 w Griffiths“? 15,774 [J. Whitburn .......... £980 | А. A. Gale 24... £990 4& 5, East Harding - st., Fetter - e, [ ө | Ё 
Kirk & Rand all.. . 18,548 | J. O. Richardson .. 15,555 Allard .... 975 | Drowley & Co. $g| ^ з ш шо E . 
Harris & Wardrop., т 18,200 cuum Ме, & Co. 15,521 Ingram & Son........ 948 (All of Woking.] QU ANTITIES, &o., LITHOGRAPHED Е 
erry 7,589 | Chessum ons .. 15,25 — 
(Engineers estimate, 015,890.) socurately and with despatch. - 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. frre n BON (er ЫРЫНДА 
MIRFIELD, — For the extension of the Grammar] “THE BUILDER "(Published Weekty) ) is supplied DIRECT from For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (ADVE. 0 
ee Mr. J. Lane Fox, architect, Bond-street, Dews- — E any ре, the y rer . Жой part at — 


urope, A New Zealand, India, 
А Remittances (payable tor T to bing, Cerio AS | 


ere тр ШІН! ІШІН M a 
ыы АРЫ ӨЫ РЕ ШИТ ABWORK 


Enamelled Slate, _ 
W. Н. Lascelles & Co., Marble. 


| Permanent Green Slates, _ 
121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. с сл | 


я“-еввееогегееео сеооа го 


***9*5*9e60*»6a8v98806*99*5206a242294832€9985 


SP ee eatF 060692006 та аэ ээ эзе э э оо о о 


т"егесвееечееето 


PORTSMOU [H.~For the erection of offices, &c., St. 
: Michael's-road, foc the Union Guardians. Messrs. Rake 


& Cogswell, _ architects, Prudential.buildiags, Ports- 
Mouth :— 


ед — ^ — — WORKS: Bes 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 43,354 M. Colthrup ........ 2,850 Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. Bow London Е. and a 
ti bi бере nigh | E. & vA Springs ud ee | Aberllefenny, North Wales. ; 
e Vrockerell ...... 2,865 ortsmouth* . 2,750 HOUSE: y 
HIGH.CLASS JOINERY, W 
А ҰРЫСЫ... CPI ͤ ß7²«²— . dic ЗБ 
A Кае, Nen, CE SE. F. Rete Ne. K. LASCELLES CONCRETE PILRINGTON& C0: 
д Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
T Wie . . £312 о о Warttington 6, greatest care. (ESTABLISHED 1838), 
8 e 290 19.5 9 Т. Swindall.. en 339 5 = MONUMENT CHAMBEBS, 
& C. Berrell 299 о 3 Dickens Bros. 


CONSERVATORIES, KING "iux ape ONUS 10 
GREENHOUSES, 8 


Registered Trade Mark, 


WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. ІШІПТІ Asphalt, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. „2:721, ларни oo 


WHITE SILICA PAYING. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


DRY PLANKS and BOARDS. 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


! Rushden’. 248 о o 


C.B.N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MEROHANT, 
| ков. 7,8,9 149, 10 аңы ‚ 15, „16, & 17, ВАСЕ I HILL, 
‘oD E.C. 


THE РР bia ran L KINDS M MEDIATE UBR. EVERY 


TRICENBGS, DRY, AND FIT FO FOR IM MED 
Telephone, No, $76 Holborn. Tele. Address: “BNEWIN 1 Londen. 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) TEAK WALNUT 
WAINSCOT OAK BIRCH BROWN OAK 
PENCIL CEDAR ASH ROSEWOOD 
HONDURAS CEDAR WHITEWOOD MAPLE B.E., &c., &c. 


WM. MALLINSON & CO, 


Offices, 186 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, М.Е. 
MENOTTI STREET, 


APEE E FASCIAS, COUNTER-TOP BOARDS 


PARNELL WHARF OLD FORD. Always on hand, also VENEERS. 


Gtore Yards: DISS STREET. 


990999999 


Telephone: 1319, AVENUE. 
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although originally written by the author, 
Professor Mau, in German, has not yet been 
published in thatlanguage ; the German manu- 
script has been translated, as a labour of love, 
by Mr. F. W. Kelsey, of Michigan, with some 
compression in some parts, and some addi- 
tions in others on points in regard to which 
English readers might desire a fuller state- 
ment; so that practically it isa new English 
book, not a translation of one already pub- 
lished in another language. When we Say 
an "English book” we must indeed use the 
words with a certain reservation in respect 
of some marked Americanisms of style— 
such expressions as back of and “ belong- 
ing in," with which our American cousins 
are diversifying the mother tongue, and 
which jar unpleasantly on the nerves of the 
English reader ; but otherwise the book is 
agreeably written. 

Professor Mau has been for twenty-five 
years engaged in studying the ruins of 
Pompeii and elucidating as far as possible 
their history, spending the summers at 
Pompeii, in observations on the spot, and 
the winters at Rome working up the new 
material. He of course goes into the history 
of the city and the classification of the 
remains with the precision and system usual 
with German scholars, though he is not very 
lucid in his description of the origin of the 
name of the city. The founders, we are 
told, were Oscans, whose language is found 
occurring in some inscriptions here and 
there, and “from this language the name of 
the city came, for pompe іп Oscan meant 
(ve. But he forgets to tell us why the 
name of Pompeii should be in any way 
connected with the number five. The plural 
form of the name, however, points, as he 
says, to its having been originally the name 
of a clan or set of people who gave their 
name to the town, "as Tarquinii was the 
city of the Tarquins, and Veii that of the 
Veian clan.” The city came under the direct 
political supremacy of Rome about 90 B. c., 
but in a social and artistic sense there was 
always a strongly marked Greek element in 
it, as in fact is evident in its artistic 
remains as well as in names and other 
philological evidences. 


It is curious to note that Strabo, writing 
about a century before the terrible eruption 
which overwhelmed Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, refers to Vesuvius as an extinct 
volcano, a mountain the appearance of 
which suggested that “the whole summit 
may once have been a fire and contained 
craters the fires of which died ош 
when there was no longer anything left to 
burn.” There had been, however, a warning 
of its possible activity sixteen years before 
the catastrophe, in the Shape of a severe 
earthquake in A.p. 63, causing the destruc- 
tion of a considerable number of buildings 
in Pompeii; but so little was the warn- 
ing heeded, that it seems to have 
been rather seized upon as an occasion for a 
rebuilding on a large Scale; a fact which has 
no doubt increased the architectural value 
and interest of the remains of the city, the 
dwelling-houses especially, many of which 
probably on this account represent the latest 
taste and civilisation of the period; the 
more 80 as Pompeii, in the late Roman 
period, was evidently very much of a 
pleasure resort place where wealthy 
Romans built houses as holiday resorts. 

The destruction of the city, as every one 
probably remembers, took place in A. D. 79 
and we have the description of the event, 
and its appalling circumstances, preserved 
for all time in the two graphic letters of 
Pliny the Younger, some passages in which 
remind us of some of the experiences of 
those who had the misfortune to be in the 
neighbourhood of the Krakatoria eruption 
especially the observation that even at 
Misenum, at the entrance of the bay of 
Naples and twenty miles from Vesuvius, it 
became dark “not as on a cloudy night 
where there is no moon, but as in a room 
which has been completely closed," It is 
curious, however, that the City of Pompeii 
should for so many centuries have so com- 
pletely disappeared from Sight and memory, 
as Professor Mau appears to think there is 
no doubt whatever that explorations (ог 
valuable property were made shortly after 
the destruction of the City, and that it is 
owing ‘to this that little household furniture 
of any value has been found, and adds that 


Potnfert, 

ONSIDERING the 
| great interest of 
the subject, and 
the fact that the 
gradual excavation 
of Pompeii has 
been carried on, 
though slowly, with 
— tolerable continuity 
since the discovery of the buried city, it 
seems rather surprising that we have no 
important workin English on the subject since 
Ше Pompetana of “topographical Gell,"* 
published in 1835, containing the account of 
“excavations since 1819,” and forming a 
Sequel to the “excavations before 1819," 
previously brought out by him in conjunction 
with Gandy the architect. Sir William Gell 
does not seem to have been a persona grata 
fo his generation ; Byron flings a passing 
Sneer at him as— 


"That mighty limner of a bird's-eye view, 

How like to Nature let poor Nature tell," &c. 
but his Pompeiana " (which should have 
been more correctly spelt “ Pompeiiana ”) 
З written at all events in ап interesting 
manner, and has the merit of being, for that 
Period, exceedingly well illustrated ; indeed, 
no expense seems to have been spared over 
either typography or engravings. Not only 
has much more, however, been excavated 
Since then, but such a subject is studied 
today with much more regard to archæo- 
logical and historical accuracy, and in 
4а much more critical Spirit. Hence 
we have every reason to welcome a 
new work in our language,t carrying the 
Subject of Pompeii up to the time of the 
most recent excavations, and considering the 
remains in the spirit of modern scholarship 
and modern criticism. This book, we find, 


к It was Theodore Hook who thus labelled him, ia a 
trical poem on a reception at Brandenburg House: 
And then they flaunt brave in, 
Preceded by Craven, 
And, clean and new shaven, 
Topographical Gell.” 

n. Pompeii; its Life and Art, By August Mau, of the 
verman Archeological Institute in Rome. Translated 
nto English by Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michi- 
san. London: Macmillan & Co. ; 1293. 
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it is rare to find a house that has been left 
undisturbed ; a misfortune for us now, at all 
events. But as the houses must have been 
excavated to some extent in this search after 
lost property, it is certainly strange that the 
surface should have been so covered up 
again that after a century or so all know- 
ledge or trace of it seems to have been lost, 
until the modern excavations brought it to 
light again. 


In spite of all that has been done, and of 


the world-wide interest felt in it, only about 
one-half of Pompeii has as yet been exca- 
vated, and one feels rather provoked that 
there should be such slow progress in the 
prosecution of such a work. Professor Mau 
thinks that the remains of all the principal 
public buildings and temples have already 
been uncovered, and that we are not likely 
to find any more buildings of this class 
except thermæ, and perhaps one or two 
temples. But even if this be so, it is no 
reason for the slackening of the work, for in 
fact the highest interest of all lies in the 
private buildings, the dwelling-houses, which 
tell us more of the private life of antiquity 
than we should ever otherwise have known; 
and we do not know what more there may be 
of equal interest to discover. 


With the business-like precision typical of 


the German savant, Professor Mau pro- 
ceeds to a historical and architectural classi- 
fication of the remains in regard to dates 
and style, and finds materials for deducing 
six periods of Pompeiian remains. We need 
not follow out his classification in detail, the 
rather as we feel convinced that every other 
German archæologist who took up the sub- 
ject would have a different one, and each 
would have unanswerable reasons to give 
in defence of his own view; the author 
practically admits that one or two of his 
periods present very little basis for defini- 
tion, and when a German archæologist 
admits that one may pretty well con- 
clude that the basis of fact із infini- 
tesimal. Certain decisive peculiarities, 
however, seem to be made out. Theearliest 
period is distinguished by what is here called 
" masonry with limestone framework,” that 
is, large pieces of limestone built in a kind 
of post-and-pan fashion, and filled in with 
rubble in mortar, and some of the buildings 
with this method of construction are esti- 
mated to date as far back as the sixth cen- 
tury вс. The author takes as a second 
period what he calls that of the “ limestone 
atriums," so called from the construction of a 
number of houses found in different parts of 
the city, but he does not profess to date them 
more particularly than to say that they are 
probably earlier than 200 в.с. The third 
and most interesting period is what he 
defines as the “ Tufa period,” in which grey 
tuía was used for ashlar work in facades and 
for columns and entablatures, the surface of 
the tufa being coated with a fine white 
stucco. This he considers to be the style 
of work prevailing just previous to the 
Romanising of the city, and we agree 
with bim that it represents the best period 
of Pompeiian work in an architectural sense ; 
but we certainly cannot agree that the 
treatment of the wall decoration at this 
period, consisting of imitations in stucco of 
the effect of coloured marbles, is the best class 
of Pompeiian decoration. The style which 
has become known all over the world as 
Pompeiian, and which consists of coloured 
surfaces within an architectural framework, 


while the facade at the rear of the stage owes 


and with small figure subjects in the centre 
of the panels, though it may be said to be 
rather frivolous in character, has a grace and 
harmony which we shall not be persuaded 
to depreciate on any critical grounds. It is, 
in fact, the real contribution of Pompeii to 
decorative art. 

At the same time it may be admitted that 
the authors attempt to discriminate the 
styles and dates of Pompeiian architecture 
is likely to be useful as a suggestion to the 
visitor to the remains, in directing his atten- 
tion at all events to the differences in manner 
of design and construction which are to be 
noted there, even if he is not able to accept 
all the Professor's definitions and classifica- 
tion; it is an assistance towards the study 
of the remains, and in that light the attempt 
was worth making. 

We do not understand what the author 
means by saying that the plan of the larger 
theatre at Pompeii is essentially Greek ; it is 
a semicircle with the lines of seats somewhat 
prolonged towards the stage, making the 
appearance on plan of a stilted arch, but 
there is no return of the curve, nor is the 
orchestra so spacious as in the Greek theatre 
plan. In regard to the question whether 
this theatre, perhaps a century older than the 
oldest Roman theatre, shows any trace of an 
arrangement which would support Dr. Dórp- 
feld’s theory of the absence of a stage, he 
concludes that We may answer positively 
that it does not. This theatre was never 
used without a stage — that previously 
described, or one essentially like it. For 


its present form to a rebuilding, the entrances 
at both ends, and the walls of the room behind 
the stage, belong to the original structure." 
The plan of the small theatre shows a curious 
difference from that of the larger one, for 
here the seats form a curve somewhat less 
than a semicircle, the back rows forming 
indeed only a segment of a circle stopped by 
abutting against the straight retaining walls 
at the sides. The seats were of masonry 
capped with slabs of tufa about seven inches 
thick, and it is noticeable that in section the 
back half of the top of the step is somewhat 
sunk, leaving a raised ledge along the centre 
of the surface, evidently to divide the seat in 
front from the space occupied by the feet of 
the row of spectators on the next seat above, 
Both theatres show an arrangement of a small 
tribune or reserved platform on each side 
of the "house," between the ends of the 
general seating and the stage, which seem 
like the precursors of the stage box of 
modern times. 

Professor Mau devotes a large portion of 
his book to the remains of the public 
buildings and temples, which however to our 
mind are of less interest than the dwelling- 
houses, partly because, being more lofty 
buildings, much less of their height is pre- 
served, partly because they do not tell us 
much which we cannot get from other 
remains in other places, whereas the 
dwelling-houses of that epoch are nowhere 
illustrated in anything like the complete and 
various manner that we find at Pompeii. 
Some conjectural restorations of the temples 
and other buildings are attempted; the 
drawings are on a small scale and not very 
good, and not much value is to be attached 
to them. 


The whole of the portion of the book 


dealing with the dwelling-houses is very 
well done ; the plans are given toa tolerably 


= 


large scale, and the restorations are here 
interesting and useful in assisting us to 
realise the appearance and structure of the 
dwellings when complete, because in many 
cases there are really sufficient data for a 
restoration. 
interiors as now existing have the defect 
which we have frequently noticed in such 
illustrations, that being either reproduced 
from photographs, or obviously drawn from 
them, they exaggerate the apparent perspec- 
tive length of the interiors in the manner in 
which photographs, from their false perspec- 
tive, constantly do. This must be evident to. 
any one in comparing, in some instances at 
least, the effect of the interior views with the 
measured dimensions on the plans. Some 
of the Pompeiian residences, it is true, are by 
no means small—one or two of them have 
an atrium some fifty feet long; but the 
majority are on a small scale, and the views, 
if taken alone, are somewhat deceptive. 


Some of the views of the 


One of the most interesting chapters is 


that describing the house of the Vettii (so 
called from names found in an inscription), 
one of the most recently excavated (1894-5), 
and remarkable for its profuse painted deco- 
rations, and for the extraordinary variation 
in taste which they display. The author 
observes in regard to this point— 


“The contrast between the earlier and later 


decoration is so marked that it seems impossible to 
explain it except on the assumption of a change of 

owners. We may well believe that about the 
middle of the first century this was the home of a 
family of culture and standing, who secured for the 
decoration of it the best artist that could be 
obtained, bringing him perhaps from Rome or from 
a Greek city. But within a score of years after- 
wards the house passed into the hands of the Vettii, 
freedmen perhaps, whose taste in matters of art 
was far inferior to that of the former occupants, 
and a number of rooms were redecorated.” 


A great many of the decorative objects 


illustrated are now known all over the world, 
and some of them are full of charm; but in 
the chapter on architecture (which should 
rather be called "on architectural detail") 
there are some interesting variants of classic 
capitals illustrated, which have a new 
interest. In regard to the more important 
paintings—pictorial subjects and not mere 
decoration, the critical view of the present 
day will hardly echo the extravagant praise 
bestowed on some of them by Gell; the 
conception 
admirable, but they are not in a high style 
of execution in detail; Professor Mau esti- 
mates them at their right value. The deco- 
rative dancing figures in the panels will 
always retain their charm; though often 
slightly and carelessly drawn, there is an 
exquisite grace and abandon about them. 


and composition are often 


In turning over the plans of Pompeiian 


houses one is tempted to ask whether there 
are not suggestions here for interior effect in 
houses which we might have turned to some 
account, with the necessary modifications 13 
consideration of climate. The open-roofed 


atrium with its smpluvium is a thing of the 
south, but the columned atrium might with- 
out difficulty be adapted, with a skylight, as 
the centre hall of the house. The curious 
point about the Pompeiian houses is the 
serious deficiency of light which there appa- 
rently must have been in many of the 
smaller apartments. 

Professor Mau's book is an important and 
useful contribution to architectural literature, 
and for the present is certainly the book on 
Pompeii, and any one intending to visit the 
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remains should read it first. We only hope 
that the excavation of the remaining portion 
of the city may be proceeded with, so as to 
render a new edition or a new book neces- 
sary before long. It seems absurd that in 
this archaeological age half of a buried city 
should, so to speak, be going begging. 
— € —— 
THE DEBATE ON THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES. 
rem HE debate last week on the Hous- 
4 ing of the Working Classes 
| Amendment Bil was rather 
academic in its character. Its 
most useful result was, perhaps, that it 
showed very vividly the importance of the 
subject and the difficulty of dealing with it. 

The Bill of the Government is a simple and 

modest measure ; itschief object is to enable 

Local Authorities to buy land outside their 
jurisdiction for the erection of working men's 
dwellings for the benefit of those who live 
onit Mr. Robson's amendment, which was 
to the effect that the Bill was inadequate in 
its scope, gave opportunity for a great deal 
of vague talk, We sympathised with Mr. 
Balfour when he complained that so many 
members had dilated on the actual fact of 
overcrowding, which is admitted by every 
one. 

The various remedies which were pro- 
pounded by various speakers were all too 
crude to give any practical help to the solu- 
tion of the problem, which in truth is a 
complex matter. That the erection of work- 
mens dwellings outside the towns may be 
considered one partial remedy may be ad- 
mitted, but it is obviously only one, and 
that a slight one. Workmen and their 
families do not wish to live in solitary 
blocks planted in bare fields outside the 
towns; one of the things which attracts 
men from rural districts is the movement 
and life which they find in the actual town 
itself, Moreover, London and other large 
towns soon swallow up the small excesses 
of dwellings which crop up outside of them. 
Yet if something in the nature of small 
settlements can be formed outside the juris- 
diction of municipalities, but within easy 
reach by locomotion of the city work, they 
will help to relieve the present pressure. 
But the course of the debate showed very 
clearly that overcrowding will continue long 
alter the Bill becomes law. 

Mr. Balfour is of opinion that “electrical 
traction and other forms of traction are going 
to play a far larger part in the solution of 
this difficulty than any of the strange 
Schemes" which various speakers had pro- 
pounded, It is clear that the existing trunk 
lines of railways cannot cope with the short 
distance traffic caused by the going and 
coming of the daily labourer, and we have 
no doubt that Mr. Balfour is right. But it is 
equally certain that without improved means 
of locomotion better dwellings inside or 
outside towns are useless to a great extent 
unless the Local Authorities inside the 
towns prevent overcrowding. The boy is 
father of the man, and the boy or girl 
brought up in an overcrowded dwelling 
is accustomed to it. Stop overcrowding, 
and the younger generation will live in 
Packed dwellings with less willingness 
than is now the fact. It is for this reason 
that we regret that this Bill does not enlarge 
the facilities for the erection of workmen's 
dwellings by Local Authorities in rural dis- 
tricts. The slight step which it takes in this 


direction is hardly worthy of mention. But 
if the rural workmen have comfortable and 
healthy dwellings there will be less incentive 
to them to depart to the towns, and when] м2", our country that legislation for 
they get to the towns they will not be satis- the preservation of ancient 
fied with the wretched accommodation with | monuments should have to be carried out 
which they now often seem to be content. | by private persons and not by the Govern- 
We fear that nothing can be expected from | ment. To most people it would appear that 


the Government in this respect. But reduce no subject could be more particularly one 
the pressure from outside and the hous-|Which should be attended to by the Execu 


ing problem in the town is simplified, tive Government. But last week it fell to 
because some portion of it is due to | Lord Avebury (Sir J. Lubbock) to move the 
the floating population which comes to] second reading of the Ancient Monuments 
London to seek for work. The debate on | Protection Bill, which is to extend the scope 
the Cheap Trains Bill, which took place about | of the Ancient Monuments Act, 1882. Per- 
the same time as the debate on the Housing haps the most useful feature in the Bill is the 
of the Working Classes Bill, may be regarded clause which empowers Local Authorities to 
as part of the same discussion. Workmen | take over ancient monuments and to receive 
will not go outside a district until communi- | Voluntary contributions for their preserva- 
cation is made and until fares are low, It] tion. Local persons аге in these days often 
has been demonstrated over and over again | more alive to the desirability of preserving 
that as soon as a railway is made population historic buildings than a Government depart- 
grows up near it. But it is not possible ќо | ment. The Bill might very well, however, 
compel private companies either to таке ive empowered Local Authorities to pay 


lines or to alter their general arrangement | for the preservation of historic monuments 
out of the rates. The cost of taking care of 


a group of ruins or an old house is often 
very slight, and would not be the least 
burden on the ratepayers, whereas a local 
body may not care to solicit or be troubled 


NOTES. 
Ir is very characteristic ot 


50 as to give workmen's trains a kind of pre- 
ference. A probable result, therefore, of the 
power of Local Authorities to build outside 
their area will be the making of electric 


tramways between new settlements and the быз) 
commercial centres. about obtaining voluntary contributions. 


It was suggested in the course of the However, half a loaf is better than no bread, 
debate that claimants in towns whose land and any measure, however slight, which 
is compulsorily taken should not have the helps to preserve the ancient monuments of 
right to go before a jury, because this tribunal England is welcome. 
gives such unreasonable amounts as compen- 
sation. There is much to be said for this 
proposed alteration; a surveyor or an archi-| London Gas. mittee of the House of Com- 
tect is a much better judge of the true mons gave its decision upon 
amount at which compensation should be|three important gas Bills. The decisions 
assessed than a jury which gives heavy ver- | may be briefly summarised as follows :— 
dicts against a public body with the utmost | i. The Bill introduced by the Gas Light and 
sang froid, though many of the jury will| Coke Company to enable it to raise further 
doubtless later on complain of the amount of | capital is rejected, partly because it had not 
money which is paid by the Local Authority | been drafted with any intention of meeting 
in housing schemes. In business litigation | the recommendations of the Select Com- 
juries are now much less regarded, and the | mittee which last year threw out a similar 
decision of a judge alone is far more com- Bill; the company is urgently in need of 
monly accepted than it used to be. That money, and it is to be feared that the un- 
there should be a iist of arbitrators made by | fortunate position in which it is now placed 
the Surveyors’ Institution and approved by] will be severely felt before long by both 
the Local Government Board, as suggested | shareholders and gas consumers. 2. A por- 
by Mr. Richards, for the purpose of the|tion of the London County Council's Bill 
assessment of compensation, and of course dealing with prepayment meters and fittings 
the leasing of assessments by juries, would | is passed in an amended form. Gas con- 
be a valuable, if a small, step in the right| sumers are to be informed of the charges 
direction. made for gas and fittings, and the maximum 

One thing, however, this debate makes charge for meters and fittings is not to exceed 
clear—that legislation on the subject must | rod. per r,ooo cubic feet of gas consumed, 
necessarily be somewhat fragmentary in its subject to revision by the Board of Trade in 
character, and that the evil of overcrowding | seven years. 3. The South Metropolitan Gas 
will not be ended yet. The difficulty is too| Company is to have its standard gas illumi- 
complex, the solutions too numerous, Social | nating power lowered from sixteen candles 
conditions also change, and as removals are |to fourteen candles upon condition that its 
created fresh causes add to the population of | standard sliding-scale price be lowered from 
the towns. This being the case, it is obvious | 3s, 6d. to 3s. 1d., and that the company will 
that it is the duty of Local Authorities to put | supply gas burners of a certain type to the 
the existing law into force vigorously. | consumers gratis, Permission is given to 
Sanitary inspectors should be more vigi- | the company to accept or reject these terms 
lant and active, and they should be sup-|as it may deem desirable. We think that 
ported by their employers. The Госа! | {Һе Committee will have made a good 
Government Board should never let the | bargain for the gas consumers if this Bill 
Local Authorities rest, and in the country | be passed ; and it is satisfactory to observe 
districts the authorities should grapple with | that the strong popular prejudice for high- 
the question of providing more dwellings for| grade gas at any cost has at length given 
the rural labourer. In this way something|way to a recognition of the fact that the 
may be done towards the solution of what standard should vary in accordance with local 
Mr. Balfour declared was “the most impor- | conditions and local demands, and that the 
tant and the most difficult question with | artificial enrichment of good coal-gas which 
which statesmen have to deal. has to be distributed through miles of gas 
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Lasr Friday the Select Com- 
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mains is not to be recommended at present 
prices. 

кү Tur case of Bethell v. Horn- 
ы. castle, which came before the 

ellers. Courts last week, should not 
pass unnoticed. The plaintiff had a piece 
of land to sell adjoining the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway. It was purchased 
nominally by a person of the name of Hill- 
man, really by the railway company. The 
defendant, the jury found, was acting 
in the transaction as the vendor’s agent, 
though, strangely enough, he seems to have 
stated to the vendor, as also did the nominal 
buyer, that the latter required the land for 
the purpose of a market garden. He was 
paid 3504. commission by Bethell, and also 
received 250/. from the railway company, 
and it was this last sum which the plaintiff 
sought to recover as secret commission 
paid to the agent. The jury took this 
view, and gave the plaintiff a verdict. 
It is clear that the Judge, in summing 
up, did not express himself too strongly 
when he condemned a person deliberately 
being in such a transaction. To tell a 
person, whether he is your employer or not, 
that the land was needed by a particular 
person for a particular purpose, when it was 
in truth required by others for other pur- 
poses, is going beyond sharp practice into 
the region of misrepresentation. It is equally 
clear that a man who takes commission from 
two parties to such a transaction cannot do 
his best for one or the other. In the view 
of the jury Horncastle was the agent for the 
vendor, and in taking commission from the 
buyers was acting illegally. 


THE Institution of Electrical 
Engineers held the concluding 
meeting of a most successful 
session last week, to listen to a paper by Mr. 
Eborall on alternating current motors. The 
author described in detail the latest form of 
the Heyland motor, and gave a résumé of 
the performance of American and Continental 
motors. It will be remembered how the advo- 
cates of direct current supply always insisted 
on the inefficiency and high cost of the alter- 
nating current motor. Although the direct 
current motor is still more cfficient and 
cheaper than the single phase alternating 
current one, yet the disparity between the 
two is rapidly disappearing, and Mr. Eborall's 
figures show that the two or three phase 
alternating current motor is actually superior 
in every respect to the direct current motor. 
Seeing that two and three phase supply is 
displacing both direct and single phase 
supply on the Continent and in America, 
we consider that Mr. Eborall's paper is a 
most timely one. It also gave rise to an 
interesting discussion. Mr. Ferranti spoke 
strongly in favour of single phase supply of 
low frequency, but the majority of the meet- 
ing was apparently in favour of polyphase 
distribution. Professor Carus-Wilson de- 
scribed Steinmetz's new motor and stated 
that it had an exceedingly high efficiency 
and a power factor of 100 per cent. 
This statement about the power factor, 
however, was received with considerable 
incredulity. The simple means mentioned 
seem quite inadequate to produce such a 
startling result. One point not mentioned 
at the meeting, which seems to us vital to 
the whole question of the efficiency of 
motors, is that the shape of the wave of 
electric pressure used to test the motors was 
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never given in stating results. Hence the 
comparative statements made were of little 
value, seeing that the tests were made on 
different circuits. We know practically that 
alternating current motors will work much 


better on some London circuits than on 
others, and will work better at certain times 
This has 
nothing to do with the frequency of the 
supply, but is purely a phenomenon due to 
the shape of the wave of electric pressure 


of the day than at other times. 


supplied, 


THE annual exhibition of this 
Association is open to visitors 
until 
It does not differ from last 
year's exhibition in its main features, but is 
worth a visit from every one who takes an 
interest in the revival of the old English 
For several decades these have 
been obliterated by the use of machinery, 
and their revival is due to the teaching of 
Ruskin and Morris, and to this Association, 
which includes in its membership many of 
the most eminent artists and craftsmen of 
the day. We do not believe that the crafts 
were ever in more than momentary danger 
of being overwhelmed by the machine. 
Novelty, cheapness, and rapidity of repro- 
duction were in the early Victorian days 
formidable rivals, but better times are 
before us, for we shall see that there can be 
no competition between two means of pro- 
duction so organically opposed as the 
machine-made article and that produced by 
the homely arts of resource and skill; the 
crafts will always find workers and pur- 
The best section of this exhibition 
is the wood work, particularly the inlay; 
there is less striving after novelty, which was 
so evident at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
The three hall chairs from Bolton-on-Swale, 
simply constructed and gracefully inlaid, are 
from the designs of a lady, executed by a 
From Pimlico comes a well- 
designed frame for a looking-glass, decorated 
with inlay, also from the hands of a lady, 
and though perhaps without the refreshing 
charm of the chairs, it is the most important 
Stepney also sends 
some good things. Next in interest perhaps 
to the wood-work comes the Haslemere linen- 
weaving industry, which, besides providing 
exhibits 
appliqué work in excellent designs and 
The terra cotta from Compton 
shows an appreciation for beautiful form. 
It is impossible to notice all the things 
cf interest; there are, besides, things most 
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handicrafts. 


chasers, 


professional. 


exhibit in this section. 


beautiful hand - woven 


linens, 


colours. 


unworthy of imitation or encouragement, 
due to isolated instances of incapacity on 
the part of teachers, a fault most difficult to 
obviate when the teaching is often voluntary 
and unpaid. It would, we should think, be 
a great advantage to the Association to have 
a central depot, where its productions 
should always be on sale. 


1 0 AS is too often the case, we 
Honours, look in vain in the list of birth- 
day honours for any recogni- 

tion of the claims of either artists or men 
of letters. At the present juncture it was 
natural that honours should be largely 
bestowed on military men, and we presume 
that some of the nearly unknown names 
among civilians which are thus illustrated 
represent some service rendered to the 
Government which claims recoguition. But 
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Art and Literature seem to be unknown 
quantities to her Majesty's advisers. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON 
FRIARS. 


ON August 10, 1221, a band of thirteen 
preaching friars, clad in black, and led by 
Gilbert de Fraxineto, who is commissioned 
by his master Dominic de Guzman, arrive in 
London from Canterbury, on their way to 
Oxford, where they intend to found an English 
province of their order. Some of them return 
to London, as Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
finds them asylum on a site facing Holborn, 
and lying between what are now Stone- 
buildings and the south side of Old-square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1276 they migrate to a spot 
between Lud Gate and the Thames, where 
Gregory de Rokesley, Mayor 1274-80, has 
assigned to them a plot of ground in Castle 
Baynard Ward. They are also befriended by 
Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canterbury 
1272-8, who gives generous help towards the 
building of their church, whilst Edward I. and 
Queen Eleanor contribute to the endowment 
of their order. It does not clearly appear 
whether the convent was built first. Stow 
records that— 


“ Gregory Rokesley, Mayor, and the barons of this 
City, granted and gave to Robert Kilwarby, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, two lanes or ways next to the 
street of Baynard's Castle, and also the Tower of 
Montfichet to be destroyed, in place of which the 
said Robert built the late new church of the Black 
Friars and placed them therein. King Edward I. 
and Eleanor his wife were great benefactors there- 
unto. This was a Jarge church and richly furnished 
with ornaments." 


Mountfitchet, or Mountfiquit, Tower, built by 
a follower of William I. stood near Puddle 
Dock, on the west of Baynard's Castle.* For 
their new buildings the friars also demolished 
the City wall between Lud Gate and the river, 
which was rebuilt along Little Bridge- (now 
Pilgrim-) street to the left bank of the Fleet, 
and so southwards to the Thames. (See Mr. 
Н. W. Brewer's drawing of Ludgate in the 
time of Henry VIII., in the Builder of 
January 4, 1896.) Мг. Abbey’s picture in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition reminds us that 
uec Katharine's divorce was tried at Black- 
riars, where also was opened, in 1529, the 
Parliament which condemned Wolsey in Pre- 
munire. Other Parliaments met there—one 
known as the Black: Parliament” (1524), for 
granting the king a subsidy of 800,000/., which 
was adjourned to Westminster, another in 
Henry VI.'s reign; and there Charles V. of 
Spain stayed during his visit to Henry VIII. 
In 1547, Edward VI. sells the hall and the 
prior's lodgings to Sir Francis Bryan, and two 
years afterwards grants to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, Master of the Revels, “the whole 
house, site, or circuit, compass and precinct, of 
the late Friars Preachers,” their yearly value 
being computed at 19/. But the grant did not 
destroy the privileges of sanctuary, so that 
James Burbadge and his company, albeit ex- 
pelled from the City, were enabled to erect 
their playhouse within the precincts and the 
City wall, but outside of the City's jurisdiction. 
Two documents of 1553-5, found about fifteen 
years ago in the Record Office, show that 
during Mary and Philip's reign two tennis 
“ courses” or “playes” occupied the interior of 
St. Anne's Church, Blackfriars, and that 
Cawarden had converted that parish church 
into headquarters of the masques and revels. 
Stow says that Cawarden demolished St. 
Anne’s, together with the Friars Church. The 
name “ Tennis-court ” has survived, and St. 
Anne’s churchyard yet remains. Bya deed of 
feoffment of February 4, 1595-6, Sir William 
More, of Loseley, county Surrey, conveys to 
James Burbadge (who signs his name Bur- 
badge,” not “Burbage ”) certain premises 
described as being “ within the precincte of the 
late Blackfryers Preachers, nere Ludgate, in 
London.” (Confer the Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, 1879, upon the Loselcy 
manuscripts. 
The Bm [m consumed the later St. Annes 
Church, which was not rebuilt, though its 
thirteenth-century tower arch remained until 
fifty years ago. Mr. Brewer depicts the 
former church as on the monastery's north 
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side. The ground that is being cleared for re- 
building (by Mr. Stevens, of South Molton- 
street, who has courteously afforded us every 
facility to see the remains) lies between Friar- 
street and Church-entry; to the south are 
Ireland-yard, Cloister-court, and Playhouse- 
yard. In making foundations (1872) for an 
enlargement of the Times offices, there were 
discovered supposed portions of the substruc- 
tures of the dormitory of the monastery. The 
capital of the shaft, which carries the vault- 
ing ribs now brought to light, rests just beneath 
(he present flooring.“ Ireland-yard, it may 
be noted, commemorates the name of William 
Ireland, tenant of the house which Henry 
Walker, citizen and minstrel, of London, sold 
for 1401. to William Shakespeare, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, county Warwick, gentleman, and 
which the poet bequeathed to his daughter, 
Susannah Hall. We may add that the Black 
Friars, whose prior, John Hilsley, before the sur- 
render on November 12, 1538, was appointed 
Bishop of Rochester, were recalled to London, 
tmp. Mary, and settled for a while at St. 
Bartholomew's, Smithfield, but were again dis- 
persed in 1559. Stow gives a long list of 
interments at the Friars’ church—it includes 
those of Margaret, Queen of Scotland, Hubert 
de Burgh, the heart of Queen Eleanor, and her 


son Alphonce. 
eri call rr 


THE ROYAL PAVILION, PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


THE Royal Pavilion, situated in the Rue des 
Nations on the Quai d'Orsay at the Paris 
Exhibition, was inaugurated this week. The 
building was illustrated in the Builder о! 
March 25, 1899. The north side of the 
Pavilion, that overlooking the Seine, is an 
adaptation of the south facade of the “Hall” 
at Bradford-on-Avon, one of the finest existing 
specimens of Jacobean architecture at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century; the 
south side is an adaptation from another house 
of the same period ; the west and east facades 
are original. The architect, as our readers 
may remember, is Mr. Edwin Lutyens ; the 
building contractors are Messrs. John Aird & 
Son. The framework of the building is con- 
structed of steel made by the Thames Iron 
Company. This framework, employing about 
310 tons of steel, was designed by Sir Benjamin 
Baker. The floors are of concrete ; the outer 
walls are made of plaster, coloured and jointed 
lo represent stonework, on corrugated steel 
and expanded metal. In fact, the whole of the 
building, in view of the valuables it contains, 
has been constructed on lines destined to 
render it as fireproof as possible. 

A large number of English firms have con- 
tributed to the decoration, furniture, and fit- 
tings, and the rooms and galleries are filled 
With pictures and works of art lent by various 
owners. 

The rooms are so arranged so as to allow the 
Public to circulate through the house and 
make their exit by another door. The main 
entrance is by a door leading from a porch on 
the south side ; this leads into the hall, which 
contains а set of tapestry panels designed by 
thelate Sir E. Burne-Jones, executed by Morris 
& Co. On the rightof the hallis a small room 
fitted and decorated by the Corporation of the 
city of Bath. А short corridor leads from this 
to the dining and reception rooms, decorated 
In appropriate style, and furnished with some 
Valuable old furniture; the grand staircase 
beyond ascends to the long gallery cn the first 
floor. This fine gallery, which overlooks the 
пуег, 18 an adaptation of the gallery at Knole 
House, and contains a loan collection of the 
finest examples of the British schools of paint- 
ing, Chiefly of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. The grand staircase and some 
of the rooms on the ground floor also contain 
some interesting pictures of the same epoch. 
The china room, leading from the long gal- 
lery, contains specimens of English ceramic 
ware, and the bedrooms beyond are all 
furnished in appropriate style. 

Amongst the principal firms who have con- 
tributed to the decoration and furnishing may 
€ mentioned :— 

The Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts 


(ceilings in entrance hall and the complete | J 


decoration of the south-east bedroom) ; Messrs. 

J)) ĩðLu 8 

"i shaft is apparently of a pale green marble; the 

Pital, octagonal at the cap, of a reddish brown marble. 

will parse pointed arch has been carefully removed, and 
Set up at Selsdon Park, Croydon. 


and dressing-room, wall panelling and furni- | specially mentioned. 


secondary staircase, and panellings in oak) ; 


and the “China Closet” decoration, tapestry, 
and furniture); Messrs. Arthur John Arrow- 
smith & Co. (decoration of entrance hall, 


of Applied Arts, Bromsgrove (ornamental ceil- 
ings in entrance hall and south-east bedroom | Reynolds, Raeburn, Romney, Gainsborough. 
in cast plaster); and the Corporation of the] and Lawrence, and in the drawing-room five 
City of Bath (decoration of the library from | pictures by Burne-Jones, among them the “ Laus 


designs 
Architect). 


tion of the work :—Messrs. 
Bath (ceiling and frieze decorations) ; Messrs. 
Jacob Long & Sons, Bath (oak panel deco- 
rations); Messrs. Powell & Powell, Bath (fur- 
niture and carpets); Messrs. Singer & Sons, 


tile pavement in the staircase hall, and Messrs. 


entrance hall and corridor. 


— e — — — — — 


Collinson & Lock (the salon decoration, tapes- tion); Мг. G. M. Bridge and Mrs. Gertrude 
try, and furniture); Messrs. Gillow & Co. (oak | Bridge (mosaic); Mr. G. E. Over (printing). 
drawing-room in Jacobean style); Messrs. | Among the remarkable collection of pictures 
Johnson & Appleyards (decoration of bedroom | exhibited in the house the following may be 
In the long gallery are 
ture in the style of the seventeenth century) ; | Hogarth's “Тһе Lady’s Last Stake," Con- 
Messrs. Thompson & Co. (grand staircase, |stable's "The White Horse" and "Opening 
the Lock, several works of Gainsborough and 
Romney, and one Reynolds. In the drawing- 
room are Turner’s “Walton Bridges and 
"Mercury and Argus," and portraits by 
Hoppner and Romney. In the entrance hall 
wainscot, oak panelling, doors, &c., in Eliza-|are four tapestries of subjects from the 
bethan style); Mr. G. P. Bankart, of the Guild | Arthurian legend, from designs by Burne- 
Jones; in the dining-room are its by 


Messrs. Waring & Sons (the * Long Gallery " 


City | Veneris" Thus the official headquarters of 
the Prince of Wales has been made into a 
kind of cabinet of works of art in painting and 


decoration. 
— — — 
PARIS EXHIBITION: 
NOTES ON DECORATIVE WORK IN THE BRITISH 


Frome (electric light fittings and bronze SECTION. 
work); Messrs. Bell & Sons, Bristol (stained- | ENGLAND takes a very modest position in the 


glass windows) ; Messrs. Lavertons, Limited, | Paris Exhibition, and it will be a certain dis- 
Bath (chairs) ; Mr. Cedric Chivers, Bath (blot- | appointment to many British visitors that she 
ting book and leather top of writing table); | has not put out more strength. We are much 
Messrs. Mallett & Sons, Bath (silver fittings| behind for one thing, and in the industrial 
for writing table). Sir Edmund Elton, Bart., section we are certainly laggards. Some of 
lent the Elton ware. Messrs. Broadwood Ж | the spaces allotted to us will evidently not be 
Sons exhibit a grand pianoforte in oak case, | occupied, and the general impression is not 
in Jacobean style, in the drawing-room. The | what one would wish to receive. The decora- 
casements were supplied by Messrs. Lyde, | tion of the building itself is just as backward, 
Elsum & Co., Burt & Potts, Guthrie & Andrew | though why this is so it is not easy to see, 
Wells, Hope & Sons, N. A. P. Window Co., W. | considering how forward our neighbours are 
Smith, and George Wragge. Messrs. Doulton [іп this respect. Some exhibitors complain 
& Co. and Messrs. George Jennings supplied|of the French workmen, and wish they 
the sanitary fittings and decorations for] had the command of English labour. It 
bathroom and lavatories. The metal work | would appear that we have entered into the 


furnished by Major Davis, 


The following firms took part in the execu- 
Cotterell Bros., 


and reproductions of chandeliers are supplied | business somewhat faintheartedly, and many 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co. 


Messrs. Lee| will put this down to the racial feelings 
Brothers supplied and put down the marble | aroused by the events of the last few months. 
This may be so, but it is nevertheless a pity 
Gooddy, Cripps & Sons the marble tiles in the | that in such a vast emporium as this Exposition 
The Anaglypta | Universelle, where there will be gathered а 
Company supplied the ceiling of the grand | universal crowd from all over the world, we 
staircase; Messrs. Starkie Gardner & Co.|do not show to greater advantage. In this 
firedogs and grates, hinges and door furniture; | connexion it is interesting to note how the 
Messrs. Bertram & Son the panelling, hang. | smaller nations have come to the front. Japan, 
ings, and furniture of the dining-room ; Messrs. | for instance, has secured a very large space 
Longden & Со. the fireplace furniture of {Һе | stretching right across the building, though 
entrance hall; Messrs. Treloar & Sons the] none of the hundreds of cases contain so far 
fibre mats; Messrs. Needs & Co. (late Bramah | anything. Germany has come out very strong, 
& Со.) the Bramah safes and locks; Messrs. | as if she intended to show her growing amity 
Chubb & Sons locks, safes, and locksmiths' | for France. The United States, our neighbours 
work; Messrs. Merryweather & Sons іһе| оп one side, have made a much greater effort 
steam fire-engine and fire appliances for the | than we have, and evidently have an eye to the 
protection of the Royal Pavilion, and Messrs. | rush of Americans during the season. Their 
Pain & Sons the flags and decorations. The | goods are of such a nature as to attract the 
Royal School of Art needlework supplied the | well-to-do globe-trotter, and they will doubtless 
embroidered hangings and furniture covers іп | secure a return. We display some silver work 
the south centre bedroom and dressing-room. | and ornamental nick-nacks, but it is difficult to 
The decoration and furniture of the south- | be strong in these departments unless the firm 
east bedroom are interesting specimens of the|is sunk in the individual. We might have 
work designed and executed by the members | attracted the connoisseur's attention by having 
of the Bromsgrove Guild of the Applied Arts |а display of the work of some of our repre- 
The plaster ceiling and frieze are modelled on | sentative craftsmen, and it is a great pity 
the lines of seventeenth century English work, | that some concerted effort in this direction was 
the walls of the bedroom are hung with green | not made, as the individuality that has been 
arras-cloth, and the furniture designed on sim- | imported the last few years into our crafts is 
ple lines suggested by types illustrated in the | ло! shown in Paris. The Americans, on the 
pictures of the early Florentine painters. The other hand, exhibit a special collection of 
dull oak is relieved by simple copper mounts | pottery which has won for itself a reputation 
and hinges, and painted and embroidered|over there, and one lady has an exhibit of 
panels illustrative of medizeval legends, chiefly | original bronzes, and all round one feels the 
of the Arthurian period. They are all delicately | personal note more strongly than one does in 
finished and executed, and carried out іп the | our courts. А small room fitted up with 
spirit of the style and period of the furniture it- | exhibits from last year's “Arts and Crafts” 
self. Among the legends illustrated are] would have been attractive, and would have 
“Tristan and Iseult," “ The Queen's Maying,” | made our show more representative of what 
“Тһе Beguiling of Merlin," “Тһе Red Cross | we are really doing—of the trend of the art of 
Knight and Una," &c. The copper fire-place is | the day in Great Britain—than it is. Take, for 
specially interesting, being formed of simple instance, painted glass, which has become а 
rivetted copper plates with hammered and | much more personal craft during the last few 
repoussé decorations. The mosaic work over | years than one would think from what is shown 
the copper hood represents King Arthur and | at the Paris Exhibition ; here would have been 
Guenevere. an opportunity of letting the world see what 
The following workers took part in the deco- | we are doing, whereas only one English firm 
ration of this room: Mr. G. P. Bankart ; Mr. | exhibits work which we are already familiar 
J. P. Haynes (furniture and woodwork) ; Mr. | with, and which marks no special advance or 
Walter Gilbert, Mr. T. Parsons, Miss Talbot | a reaching-forth towards untried possibilities. 
(metal-work) ; Miss Talbot, Miss Newell, Miss | The Americans have brought their exhibits up 
Bloxeidge, Miss Deakin (embroidery); Mr.] to date, and whether we admire or not what is 
oseph Crouch, Mr. Edmond Butter, Mr. Walter | shown we have to acknowledge that their work 
Gilhert (general design of the room); Mr.|has more character than ours. 
Walter Gilbert (carpets) ; Mr. Harold Rathbone Four firms make a display of furniture and 
(pottery); Mr. A. J. Gaskin (black and white | fittings, two of them showing rooms more or 
work); Messrs. Н. A. Payne, Bernard Sleigh, less complete. Messrs. Heal have a quaint- 
F. W. Davis, R.I, and Mrs. Gaskin (decora- [looking bedroom, which, unfortunately, is not 
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too well lighted, though that is no fault of theirs. 
There is plenty of ego, as Mr. Kipling would 
say, here, and this room has the distinction 
of being unlike anything else in the Exhibition. 
Messrs. Howard have two rooms with oak 
panelling in one and furniture to match. There 
is a nice restraint and comfortableness about 
these two rooms which is very refreshing after 
the florid furniture of France, Germany, and 
Italy. The workmanship looks thorough, too. 
As a small detail, we think the panelling of the 
dining-room would have been better if kept 
perpendicular, instead of being divided by the 
line of horizontal panels. Mr. Henry shows 
some well-made furniture, and Messrs. Waring 
& Gillow display two quaint shaped coffers 
with large gilt hinges in their space as their 
most original effort. Some inlaid furniture, 
notably one of ebony and ivory, we seem to 


have seen some years since at a former Paris 


Exhibition, but their stand is unfinished. 


Messrs. Doulton have the largest space of 
any British exhibitor, but only the shell of 
their exhibit is as yet to be seen. The build- 


ing they have put up is in grey-green stone- 


ware, with panels of coloured tiles of semi- 


Persian design, the colouring of which seems 
a little crude by the side of real Eastern tiles, 
which may be seen in the Algerian and 
Tunisian courts. There is a display of Bretby 
faience and Pilkington tiles, but competition is 
very keen in these two crafts, and the casual 
visitor will come to the conclusion that we are 
outstripped here. In porcelain we make no 
show whatever. We only make the pa tre 
tendre, or low-priced porcelain, in this country, 
and we have nothing, therefore, that can com- 
pare with the large display in the Denmark 
court of hard porcelain, even if we had exhi- 
bited our manufactures. 

In the galleries Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 


Bayne show a four-light window and some 
cartoons, Messrs. Essex and Messrs. Jeffreys 
wall-papers, and the latter firm show their 
the desigus 
identical with their embossed papers. Seeing 
what an immense business that of manufactur- 
ing wall-papers is, one is rather astonished at 
That of Messrs. Essex & 
Co. is perhaps the more novel in character, 
more adventurous at all events, though a few 
of the colour schemes strike one as original to 
the extent of crudity; but it is unfair to judge of 


embossed copper  panelling, 


the small display. 


wall-papers merely hung up in single pieces. 


The British visitor to the Exhibition will 
naturally turn from his own to the American 
court, and one must acknowledge that in some 
departments they are much more original, 
judged, that is, by the two displays. Messrs. 
Louis Tiffany, Francis Lathrop, and J. & R. 
leaded win- 
The distinctive feature about ш 

ег- 
tainly some rich and new effects are obtained 
by its employment ; the effect is a little heavy, 
but this may be due to insufficient light and 
not to the opacity of the glass itself. The effect 
is obtained very largely by the leading and to 
a very small extent by the paint on the glass 


Lamb show painted and 
dows. 


windows is the use of moulded glass. 


itself. 


The silver work, of which there is a large 
display, has more character about it than that 
displayed in our court. The “dead” or frosted 
silver appears to have taken the place of our 
Itseems a pity that one 


highly-polished plate. 
of the English firms did not include, or at all 
events bring into prominence, the work in 


beaten silver which has come so much to the 


front the last few years. | 

These are merely afew impressions gathered 
after three visits to the English section, for 
criticism in detail must be deferred until all is 


ready. 
a кон — 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
PARIS EXHIBITION PRIZE. 


WE are asked to state that the date for send- 
ing in applications for this prize, offered 
by Mr. Arthur Cates, has been extended to June 
30, and the conditions have been somewhat 
modified. The following are the conditions as 
now standing :— 

Candidates to be members of the Architectural 
Association without limit as to age. 

It is essential that they shall have passed either 
the Intermediate or the Final Royal Institute of 
British Architects examination. 

Candidates are invited to submit practical work- 
ing drawings, and a specification or brief descriptive 
report of a technical character written by the can- 
didates themselves, together with suitable testi- 
monials obtained for this purpose, addressed to the 
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Hon. Secs. of the Architectural Association, 56, Gt. 
Marlborough-street, W., on or before June 30. 

Candidates will be asked to meet the Prizes Sub- 
Committee of the Architectural Association ín a 

nal interview. 

The Committee will require to be satisfied that 
the candidate possesses an adequate knowledge of 
French as written and spoken. 

Candidates acquainted with technical French as 
used in relation to architecture and building, and 
with the metrical system in its application in plans, 
surveys, and accounts, will be given a preference. 

The examiners will have full power to award the 
prize or not as they may think fit. 

The successful candidate will be required to spend 
four weeks at Paris in studying, examining, and 
reporting upon all or any matters of genuine archi- 
tectural interest at the Exhibition, either in the 
buildings or the exhibits, and shall deliver to the 
said Committee on or before December 22, 1900, an 
illustrated report descriptive of the same. 

The sum of 20l. will be paid to the successful 
candidate in two instalments, the first on his leaving 
England and the second on his submitting the illus- 
trated report to the satisfaction of the Examining 
Committee. 

The candidate may be required to read a pa 
before the Architectural Association on the subject 
of his study. 


The illustrated report or a complete copy of the 


same shall be presented by the author to the Archi- 


tectural Association Library, and the General Com- 
mittee shall have the right to publish the whole or 
any part of the same at its discretion in Archi- 


tectural Association Notes.' | 
G. В. CARVILL , 
R. S. BALFour | Hon. Secs.” 


on —— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


“SOME ESSENTIALS TO HEALTH.” 


THE last meeting of this session in connexion 
with the Discussion Section of the Architec- 
tural Association was held on Friday evening 
last week at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


Mr. W. B. Hopkins presided, and among those 
present was Dr. G. V. Poore, F.R.C.P. 


The first part of the business was to appoint 


the officers for the ensuing year. Mr.C.H 


Strange was elected chairman, Mr. R. H. 
Waymouth, vice-chairman, and Messrs. G. H. 


Smith and T. H. Pearson, hon. secretaries. 


The Chairman read a letter from Professor 
Corfield, expressing regret at his inability to 


attend. 


liminary observations, he said :— 


"'The medical profession has done noble 
service in discovering and emphasising the real 


safeguards against disease which are summed 


up in the word ' cleanliness '—clean air, clean 
water, clean food, clean bodies, clean houses, 
clean habits, and in showing that a due allow- 
ance of sunshine and light and of all the other 
gifts of Nature are absolutely necessary for the 
proper development of human life and the pre- 


vention of disease. I have referred to what I 


may call this pioneer work of the doctors 
because I think there is an opening for similar 


work in the architectural profession. 


The architect's influence may be felt in either 


or both of the two ways ; first, in the parti- 
cular buildings he erects and in his personal 


contact with his client ; and, second, in a wider 


sense, in his power as a specialist to educate 
public opinion. The public are much more 
ready to accept a statement upon any subject 
made by a specialist than by any one else. If 
any particular conclusion upon some point in 
relation to healthy dwelfings was arrived at 
and insisted upon by any considerable number 
of architects, such opinion would carry very 
great weight. 

But to return to his first sphere of influence. 
The architect has it within his power, either by 
bad planning and ignorance of sound principle 
in sanitation, or, on the other hand, by know- 
ledge and skill in design, to influence very 
directly for good or evil the lives and the 
health of those who live or work in the build- 
ings which he erects. The eífects of bad 
planning are felt in the want of light and air 
and sunshine into living-rooms, schools, and 
Workshops; want of proper ventilation; in 
dampness arising from the ground ; in placing 
the rooms with the wrong aspect; in dangers 
arising from the undesirable position of the 
sanitary fittings, as well as from the fittings 
themselves and the drains, together with the 


absorbent or otherwise insanitary nature of 


the materials of which the building із 


composed. 


The great bulk of our lives is spent within 


Mr. H. C. Lander then read a paper upon 
„Some Essentials to Health." After some pre- 
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doors, far too much time if health were the 


only point to be considered. We are born, 
bred, and educated within doors, we eat and 
sleep and to a great extent earn our living and 
take our recreation within doors. The nature 
of the buildings in which we spend such a 
large proportion of our lives must have a very 
distinct influence upon the public health. 
Insanitary buildings—that is, those which by 
their construction or fittings in any way inter- 
fere with the needs of a natural and healthy 
life—are a source of public danger, and must 
be dealt with accordingly, whether they be 
public buildings or private houses. There are 
none better qualified than architects themselves 
to undertake this aggressive sanitary reform as 
applied to buildings, as doctors have under- 
taken similar work in the sphere of medicine. 
The architect’s duty does not consist merely 
in supplying the demands of the public or of 
commercial or other requirements, such a con- 
ception is degrading and narrow, and, if fol- 
lowed, would convert the architect into an 
ordinary commission agent. The architect is 


рег | the professional adviser of his client, but he is 


something more even than that, or should be, 
as the medical man has a duty beyond merely 
attending to the needs of his own little circle 
of patients. Every true ddctor has the public 
health at heart and the alleviation of the pain 
and suffering of humanity, and every true archi- 
tect should have an interest in the public health 
outside and beyond the interest he takes in pro- 
viding his own particular client with a healthy 
home or a well ventilated church. The forward 
movement in the prevention of disease was not 
in answer to any public demand, but was under- 
taken upon their own initiation by the medical 
profession, and, in one sense, against their own 
private interests, since doctors live by curing 
disease, not by preventing it, and if architects 
are to take their share in assisting this move- 
ment, the initiative must come from within ; at 
all events, I think we shall agree that 
this would be the more dignined course 
rather than to wait until such reforms in 
building regulations and customs as are neces- 
sary are demanded by the public or thrust upon 
us from without. It is the right and the duty 
of the architect to use his influence by every 
means in his power to promote the public 
health in all those matters which come within 
the knowledge and scope of his work. If 
public prejudice is against him, he must seek 
to educate public opinion ; if by-laws or other 
restrictions act prejudicially in the interest of 
the public health, or if they need amending or 
abolishing, he must agitate and bring pressure 
to bear upon the proper authorities until such 
enactments are repealed, amended, or re. 
modelled ; and if private profit stands in the 
way of reform, he must uphold the principle 
that the greatest good to the individual is 
attained only through the well-being of the 
many, and that the maintenance of a high 
standard of public health is the best, and 
indeed the only, protection for the individual. 

If we as architects are as much in earnest 
about raising the standard of public health as 
are the members of the sister profession of 
medicine, the progress made would be much 
more rapid than it is, and the influence of the 
architect would be much greater, both as 
adviser to the client in each particular case, 
and as an advocate for improvement in all 
sanitary legislation. | 

In these days when so many things are said 
and done in the name of patriotism which had 
better have been left undone and unsaid, we 
need to remind ourselves that true prosperity 
comes only through the dignity and happiness 
of the lives of the people, and that those condi- 
tions which promote the fullest and most 
vigorous life amongst the greatest possible 
number are the only true bulwarks of a 
country’s greatness, and that any ideas of 
power founded upon a basis which places the 
life or health of its citizens in a position of 
secondary importance is а standing danger to 
any country far greater than any possible com- 
bination of external forces. . 

In lowering the death-rate and in raising the 
standard of health and physique, of manliness 
and endurance amongst the sons of the nation 
weare doing no mean service, and yet thesc 
things are to a grcat extent possible only under 
conditions which come within the scope of an 
architect'S work and knowledge, and upon 
which he should, therefore, surely have some- 
thing to say. 

It is of the first importance to a proper 


development of the human frame and to the 


maintenance of the body in health that every 
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individual should enjoy a constant and suffi- | contact. When the evils of the old slum pro- | have the interest of the people and the country 
dent supply of fresh air, whether waking ог |регіу became apparent, certain philanthropic | at heart to keep the facts well to the front and 
sleeping. The Government and Local Autho- | persons set themselves the task of providing а | to repeat them in season and out until public 
nities recognise the fact that human life can | more sanitary and commodious type of dwell- | interest is aroused and public action stimulated. 
not be properly sustained unless an adequate ing for the accommodation of the working] If a high standard of health is to be main- 
amount of fresh air is supplied to each person, | classes, and as very heavy ground.rents had to | tained in towns a limit must be fixed to the 
and they have in consequence fixed or recom- | be paid they decided to carry up their buildings | number of persons to be housed per acre, and 
mended a minimum allowance to be provided | to a much greater height, and the model dwell- | the amount of air space allotted to each person 
inthe case of hospitals, lunatic asylums, prisons, | ing came into existence. Small slum property, | or house very greatly increased. 
lodging-houses, schools, and factories, and in| which had once been cottages with back The extremely small area allowed at the 
dwellings for the working classes when | gardens, and had accommodated 100 persons, | back of the house under the London Building 
erected under Part IIT. of the Housing of the | was pulled down and upon its site were erected | Act was fixed in the interest of the property 
Working Classes Act, but the great massof the | model blocks to hold ten times that number. | owner and not in that of the public health. 
working-class population are housed in dwell- | These model blocks were, and still are, gene- | Very high buildings, especially in the country. 
ings which do not come under either of the|rally owned and managed by semi-philan- | should also be prohibited, as they shut out the 
foregoing heads, and in which, owing to the|thropic bodies, who keep their buildings in | light and air to surrounding houses and streets, 
keen competition for accommodation and high | good sanitary repair, prohibit overcrowding | and tempt adjoining owners to go one better 
rents an insufficient amount of air is the rule| per room, and admit only respectable and|and build still higher, until as is only too 
rather than the exception. Even when by- responsible tenants. But in spite of these | common artificial light has to be used through- 
hws exist intended to deal with the evil, their | facts, it is now generally admitted by most] out the day as well as the night upon the 
enforcement is very difficult if not impossible, | eminent authorities that the overcrowding on | lower floors. 
owing to the vastness of the problem. area permitted by the block system is quite as | The Local Government Board Model By-Laws 
Overcrowding is of two kinds, overcrowd- | dangerous as the overcrowding of individuals | are not suitable as they stand for application in 
ing per room and overcrowding on area.|in a single room. the country. Owing to the depression in agricul-. 
Overcrowding per room results when more] Although the exact number of persons who | ture and other causes it is almost as difficult 
persons live, sleep, or work in any room which | may be safely housed per acre has never been | to house the agricultural labourer as the city 
does not contain cubic capacity or sufficient | fixed, there is no doubt whatever that after а | mechanic. It is essential that rents should be 
ventilation to support that number without | certain limit has been reached the death-rate | low, and in order to meet this demand the 
injury to health. Such injury need not Бе | рег thousand increases in proportion to the | houses must be cheaply built, preferably by the 
sufficient to oblige апу one of them to seek | number of people crowded on whether they | Local Authority, and there is no reason why, 
medical advice or hospital treatment, but it|are provided with what are generally соп- | under proper restrictions, they should not 
will mean to all, in greater or less degree, a | sidered sanitary dwellings or not. If the flat | be constructed of wood. In many instances 
lowered vitality, an increased susceptibility to | system should eventually take the place in|rural landowners do not wish to encourage 
disease, and a loss of physical and mental | towns of the separate cottage, and the flats the building of small houses upon or near their 
strength and vigour. A lowered vitality lays | themselves through want of attention and over- | own estates, and allow cottages to fall out of 
the body open to the attacks of any disease to | crowding sink to the level of the slum, the repair and become untenantable without 
which it is susceptible or to which it may be | death-rate would probably be appalling. attempting to supply their places with others. 
exposed. The result is that when through As the size of our cities continues to increase | In other cases the cottage belongs to the farm, 
exposure, want of food, or other contributing | the competition for sites, especially towards | and is in effect a tied house, so that if a man 
causes some definite disease shows itself and | the centre, will continue to force up the value | loses his job on the farm he loses his home at 
the patient in the end is certified to have died | of the land, and the temptation to erect high | the same time. These are some of the causes 
from consumption or whatever else it may be, | dwellings will become greater than ever. At | which help to drive men up to the towns, and 
we are apt to overlook the fact that probably |the same time the decline of agriculture is|render the solution of the housing problem 
in the majority of cases it was the overcrowd- | forcing more men into the great towns, when | there more difficult. 
ing and want of sufficient pure air which | in the course of a few generations they die out] The question of ventilation is closely allied 
started the trouble in the first instance. altogether. I venture to think that the number | to the foregoing, but I do not propose to devote 
We have in some districts by-laws regulating | of persons now living in London whose grand- | much time to the discussion of particular 
lhe amount of window space to be provided | parents were not country people would be ех- | methods, as you have had a paper upon that 
per superficial foot of floor, and the proportion | ceedingly small. The death-rate in cities is | subject at a recent meeting. Generally speak- 
of such window, which must be made to open, | invariably higher than it is in country districts, | ing, fresh air inlets should be not more than 
and the provision of fireplace or other and it tends to become higher towards the | seven feet above the floor, and outlets the 
adequate means of ventilation, but no regu- | centre of the city, the mortality amongst infants | higher the better. If there is much difference 
lations fixing the maximum number of persons | being exceptionally high. between the temperature inside and outside, 
who could inhabit such a room without injury| The relation between mortality and over- |the fresh air should be warmed before it enters. 


lo health. The result is that overcrowding is not | crowding is shown by the following table:— |For private houses, probably, the window 
forms the best inlet for fresh air ; an opening at 


only common, but is the rule in working-class ; ; 1 қ | 
districts, and no attempt is made to check the kie mere TER tr pe pm A the ceiling level either into the smoke flue, or 
(| СЕР Ті the attention of the ме (in Tenere oa than ‘Bega. пш : ventilating flue, provides a convenient 
cer of Health is drawn to some particular m A Outlet. 

lagrant case. Besides the rooms to which 1| Districts with under 15 per кел I75I There is no advantage in lofty rooms, and 
A have referred, vast numbers of persons sleep n I5 10 20 Per 5 422: unless adequate means are provided for re- 
| in London every night in cellars or rooms or " 79 to 25 per ae i moving the foul air from the upper part they 

7 | cupboards under stairs which have no window » . become a positive source of danger. 
|: or means of ventilation whatever, and the ” 30 to 35 per cent. 23°92 The ventilation of public buildings must, of 
T over 35 per cent. 2507 course, be upon a much more elaborate scale. 


wel-intentioned, but well nigh  powerless, 

sanitary inspector has to struggle single-handed 

against conditions in which little improvement 

Can be looked for until the conscience of the 

people has been aroused, and the question has 

aa taken in hand in a serious and determined 
irit. 

The number of persons living under over- 
Crowded conditions in London alone amounts 
lo 1,247,000 persons, or one in three of the 
whole population. Of the 2,333,000 persons 
who live in tenements of one to four rooms, 


762,000 live 2 to a room. 


This constant and ever-increasing drain | It might be desirable to prohibit the use of any 
upon the country districts, and high death-rate | public building until the Sanitary Authority 
in towns, is an exceedingly serious matter|had been satisfied that good and sufficient 
from a national as well as from an individual | means of ventilating the same had been pro- 
point of view, and deserves the most careful | vided, the sanitary inspector testing and passing 
attention and vigorous remedies. We cannot | the ventilation by some practical means as he 
afford as a people to allow the healthy children | now approves the drains. Ventilation, whether 
of the country-side to constantly drift up to the | of public or private buildings, must always be 
great towns to live under conditions which jin the hands of some responsible person. I 
most surely mean a decline of physique, a loss | have very little faith in any automatic system, 
of energy and nerve-power, and eventual | owing to the fact that the conditions are con- 
extinction. stantly changing ; if the air in a room is to be 

If we wish to see the energy and power | kept fresh a certain amount of attention must 


299000 „ 3 ” of endurance which has characterised our|be given to it. If an inlet is provided, as 

114,000 „ 4 " countrymen in the past maintained, if we likely as not, the architect will, upon his next 
i » 5 » wish it to be possible for every man to | visit, find a piece of paper neatly pasted over 
pipes » 6 ” become the father of children as vigorous jit. There is only one reliable means of 
183 | 7 » and healthy as himself, who will be worthy to | securing fresh air, and that is by educating the 
бо „ 8 " hand down the traditions of the past to coming | people up to a sense of the need for fresh air 
1032 „ 9 and upwards to a room. generations, we must see that wherever they | and the danger of foul air. 


live they are decently housed and provided| Many people account for having caught 
with as much breathing space as their bodies | colds by going out into the night air after some 
paturally require. But to draw the people up | meeting, or the theatre, or through sitting in a 
from the villages and to house them, or * ware- | draught. The probability is that the cause was 
house ' thern, as some one has called it, under | not going out into the night air or the draught 
conditions which are dangerous to adults but|so much as the lowered vitaiity consequent 
simply murderous to children is certainly not | upon breathing the foul air inside the building, 
the way to attain this end. No one can arouse | which rendered the person liable to the chill, 
the public conscience upon the subject of the | which would not otherwise have been con- 
proper housing of the people better than|tracted. The proper time to admit fresh air is 
architects themselves. before the гооп has become close and stuff y. 
The difficulties in the way of reform are no| Another important point in planning is the 
doubt very great, but the country has not yet | admission into the rooms of as much sunlight 
awoke to a sense of the danger. When public as possible. Sunlight is fatal to certain kinds 
opinion has once been roused means will be | of disease germs, and its beneficent and health- 
found, as they always have been found in the | giving presence should be encouraged as much 
past in the case of other evils, to remedy this|as possible. If the plot of land upon which 
evil too. In the meantime it is for those who | you have to build faces north, you must try 


When one remembers the size of an average 
room in a London tenement and bears in mind 
the fact that in the case of the single room the 
Washing, cooking, eating, and sleeping of 
members of both sexes, and sometimes of two 
or more different families, and their household 
Work is carried on in the one room, the marvel 
Is not that the standard of morality is low and 
ч. the inmates fall an easy prey to disease, 
UE that they live as long as they do and get 
hrough the work they do. 

The above figures relate to London, but 
ndon is not worse in this respect than other 
arge towns ; in fact, it is in the coal-bearing 
counties that overcrowding appears to be most 
Severe, 

m. is, however, with overcrowding on area 
at the architect is brought more directly into 
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and induce your client to place all the princi- 


pal rooms at what he would call the back of 


the house. To an architect no house should 
have any back or front ; it should be fit to be 
seen all round. 

It only falls to the lot of the architect to pro- 
vide a water supply to houses in the country 
which are beyond the reach of any water 
company or local supply. The importance of 
pure water is second only to that of pure air. 


No pains should be spared to insure the 
purity of the supply, and the wanton and 
needless fouling of pure water should be 


visited with the heaviest penalties. Lead 
is generally used for water supply pipes, 


though its use is not free from danger, which 
is much greater with some waters than with 
Iron pipes are safer, though more 
liable to decay and choking. Lead pipes lined 
with tin are good. Storage cisterns, if used at 
all, should be small, should be provided with a 
cover, and should be placed in positions where 
there is a good light and where they can be 
Rain water may often be 
collected and stored with great advantage, 


others. 


easily cleaned. 


either within the house or in a tank under- 
ground. 


In days gone by valleys or low-lying ground 
was generally selected as affording the best 
sites for houses, probably to be near water. 
Other things being equal, high ground is now 

Gravel 
and sandstone are generally considered the 
best soils upon which to build, though pro- 
bably very few soils or sites of good elevation 
exist which cannot be built upon with impunity 
if properly drained or otherwise dealt with. 
Concrete over the whole site checks gases from 
rising, and should never be omitted. If the 
site is too much exposed to north-easterly 
winds, a belt of trees affords a good protec- 


admitted on all hands to be the best. 


tion. | 
In these days when comparatively few 


persons live in their own houses, or have any 
fixity of tenure beyond a quarter's notice, it has 


become the habit to spend no more than is 
absolutely necessary upon the 


internal permanent decoration. The interior 


is left in mere skeleton form, to be finished to 
suit the taste, or want of taste, and to last the 


term only of each tenant who does not feel 
disposed to spend money upon the house itself 


in the shape of good floors of hard wood or 


mosaic, frescoed or panelled walls, enriched 
ceilings or stained glass. Modern floors are in 
most cases so poor that it is necessary to cover 
them up with carpets which retain dirt and 
render the rooms much more difficult to keep 
clean. Hard-wood floors are not only much 
more beautiful but are far more sanitary. They 
are also cheaper in the end, as they oullive 
many carpets, and their use should be en- 
couraged as far as possible by architects. 

The last subject to which ] wish to draw 


y 


architects, inay help to educate public opinion 


of drainage and the disposal of excreta. Upon 
this question 


Dr. Poore in his books on l 
and ‘The Dwelling House, 


tect’s library. 

In towns drain 
carriage of 
sary evils. 


system can o 
advantages O 
demonstrated elsewhere. E 
tricts where no sewers exist and where the 


( a better method have been 


alternative would be the cesspool, there is no 


possible reason why the dry earth system 
should not be adopted in every Case. 

We are all familiar with Moule's ' Earth 
Closet. I lived in a house for eight years in 
which two of those closets were fitted up and 
constantly, and can testify from personal 
e to the entire absence of smell in 
to the simplicity of the appa- 
which they can be 


used 
experieric 
the house and | 
the ease with 


¢ us Қ > 
гр and the high manurial value of the 
product. Moule's system, however, has one 


serious drawback, and that is that it has no 
means by which the moisture can drain ой, 
and thus prevent the contents oí the recep- 
tacle from becoming wet and heavy, and so 
more difficult to manage and more offensive 
when turned over with a spade. The method 
recommended by Dr. Poore entirely does away 
with this objection, the form ot the closet 
allowing all moisture to flow oft at once, and 


fittings or 


our attention, as one upon which we, as 
in the interest of public health, is in the matter 


I am wholly in agreement with 


the view which has been so ably set forth by 
‘Rural Hygiene’ 
two works 


which should not be absent from any archi- 


s and sewers for the water 


excreta may be regarded as neces- 
At all events, their abolition and 


bstitution of a more natural and healthy 
xu ue nly be brought about after the 


But in country dis- 


the excreta being temporarily covered with a 
thin layer of dry earth, and eventually buried 
in a shallow trench in the garden beneath an 
inch er so of soil only. The dog with his 
hind legs scatters a little dust over his 
excreta, and the cat performs a similar func- 
tion with her fore paws, and each goes 
its way, having unconsciously given us an 
example of the most simple, most natural, most 
sanitary, and most scientific method of which it 
ispossible to conceive. Had men been willing 
to take a lesson from the lower animals and 
adopt a course as reasonable as that which has 
been prompted by their instinct, innumerable 
lives might have been saved, many forms of 
disease would have been practically unknown, 
vast sums spent upon sewers and sewage dis- 
posal works might have been saved, and the 
land enriched by the manure which is now 
wasted. But instead of doing so we have 
been at infinite pains to do in a very complex, 
wasteful, dangerous, and costly manner what 
might have been accomplished in a simple and 
direct fashion with great gain to our health, 


great enrichment of the land, and great saving 


of expense. 


It would be waste of time to point out the 
dangers inseparably connected with the use of 
drains and sewers and water-carried sewage. 
The cesspool at best is a huge receptacle for 
filth which slowly leaks out and poisons the 
surrounding ground, often endangering the 
water supply. We all know that even of drains 
laid on the most approved principles, very few 
will bear the water-test six months after they 
are laid, and even if they do stand, there is con- 
stantdanger from emanations from traps,or from 
traps becoming unsealed in dry weather, from 
smells from vent pipes, or from escape of sewer 


gas under pressure. The danger begins as soon 


as the excreta is mixed with water and the dark 
and damp drain forms an excellent breeding 


ground for microbes and ready means of dis- 
tributing disease over a wide area. 
an idea prevalent that once anything has dis- 
appeared down the outlet of a water closet ap- 
paratus it is out of harm's way and one need not 
trouble about it any more ; the system of water 


carriage has been introduced for the benefit of 


lazy people to save trouble, and it has caused 
infinitely more trouble than the old-fashioned 
privy at the bottom of the garden, though this 
was bad enough from the sanitary standpoint. 
The modern water closet apparatus with its 
accessories is costly in the first instance, is 
frequently getting out of order, and is always 
a source of greater or less danger ; at best it is 
exceedingly wasteful. Al! that is required with 
the dry earth system is a pit or catch under 
the seat of the closet built of brick or concrete, 
and faced with cement or other non-absorbent 
material, and well ventilated ; the floor of this 
pit is laid to a fall to carry off the moisture, 
and a small quantity of earth thrown in through 
the seat after each time the closet is used. 
The pit should be emptied daily, from a 
door on the outside, this is the work of 


a few minutes only, and the contents buried 


superficially. This is the only natural and 


absolutely sanitary way of disposal in the 
country, and should be adopted whenever it is 
With ordinary care in the planning 
the closet can be made as private and as con- 
venient in every way as the ordinary water- 
closet, whilst the owner of the house is relieved 
of an anxiety on his own and his family's 
behalf in the matter of diphtheria and other 
diseases arising from defective drains, and is 
instead rewarded by the increased fertility of 
his garden, as all those are rewarded in one 
way or another who study nature and follow 


possible. 


her methods. 


I am quite aware that in dealing with some 
of the foregoing subjects I have gone outside 
the sphere within which it is customary to 
confine discussions here, but I have done so 
intentionally because I think it is most undesir- 
able to limit ourselves to debates upon con- 
struction or every-day practice or to consider 


our profession as a matter between indi- 
vidual architects and their clients only. An 
architects work is not confined only to 
the composition of mortar or the strength 
of a girder, any more than a doctor's 
work is confined to the making of pills 
or the amputation of limbs. We have a duty 
to the public, and one aspect of that duty is in 
connexion with the raising of the standard oí 
public hcalth in all matters relating to build- 
ing ; there are other aspects, such as the edu- 
cation of public taste and the preservation of 


historic buildings, but these are outside the 


limits of the present paper. There are, no 


There is 


doubt, many other ways in which the special 
knowledge and training of an architect qualify 
him to speak with authority upon the subject 
of sanitary buildings, but those to which I 
have referred are the most important. The 
depopulation of rural districts and overcrowd- 
ing of large towns is fraught with the most 
serious dangers, and presents the gravest 
problems for the consideration of the sanitary 
reformer. 
Cobbett used to describe London as ‘the 


Writing many years ago, William 


wen, and there are without doubt many 
points in which our great modern cities do 
resemble malignant growths, especially in 
their dependence for their very existence 
upon a constant supply of fresh life from 
the country. The London that Cobbett 
knew has long since been swallowed up 
and has disappeared ; the growth of the 
suburbs in all directions has never been 
so rapid as it is to-day. It is well from 
time to time to stand aside and consider 
whither it is all tending and whether the best 
interests of the people and nation lie this way ; 
and, if not, what means can be taken, if any, 
to place a healthier and brighter life within 
the reach of all. I have not attempted to sug- 
gest any solution, my chief object being to Jay 
the facts before your notice, and to urge the 
desirability of architects devoting themselves 
more thoroughly to these questions, and them- 
selves bringing the facts before the public. 
Wheu once the facts have been grasped, and 
their consequences fully realised, solutions 
wil be found. Any conception of the scope 
of an architect's purview which excludes his 
relation with, or interest in, the public health is 
incomplete, but to make the basis sufficiently 
broad to include a knowledge of sanitation in 
its widest sense, and an active interest in its 
practical application, is to render the greater 
tribute to the scope and dignity of the 
architectural profession." 

Mr. George Smith, in opening the discussion, 
said that Mr. Lander had laid great stress upon 
the point that architects should consider their 
work from a point of view which was not 
perhaps quite sufficiently realised at the present 
time—the point of view of the public health 
as distinct from that of the client's. That was 
all very well, but there were very fe v archi- 
tects who would have the courage, when a 
client wanted a certain number of people on a 
definite агеа,іо say that they could not honestly 
carry out his wish because it would be contrary 
to health. Before they dealt with the number 
of people on a definite area, they might ask the 
medical profession to consider the subject, and 


to give them some facts to go upon. A few 


years ago it was considered that 3oo was the 
proper number of people per acre for safety, 
but now the London County Council housed 
700. This was all right while the thing was 
going well, but should an epidemic arise it 
would be very serious to have 700 people on 
an acre. He did not altogether agree that 
architects were a suitable body to form public 
opinion upon this matter. Architects, as a pro- 
fession, did not take any very great interest in 
public affairs. The lists of the Members of 
Parliament, the Council, and other public 
bodies showed architects to be conspicuous by 
their absence. It was absolutely necessary for 
the architect thoroughly to understand sanitary 
science as applied to buildings ; even the most 
artistic of them ought to understand the drain- 
age of the buildings which they designed. In 
some of their drainage plans, however, sanitary 
science was left to take care of itself. During 
the past sixty years the medical profession had 
gained a considerable amount of information, 
and the fact that typhus fever had been 
stamped out was due to the way they aroused 
public opinion on the subject. There was no 
doubt that one of the worst things we had to 
contend with was lowered vitality caused by 
sanitary defects. This was more serious than 
any definite disease, because we did not realise 
the danger. Lowered vitality was not shown 
in the death statistics, but, nevertheless, 
it was the primary cause of many 
deaths. Then with regard to what Mr. Lander 
said regarding light entering a building. This 
matter seemed to lead to the question of 
ancient lights, especially with reterence to 
towns. For his own part he could not see 
why each building should not light itself from 
the ground upon which it stood. This would 
also secure sufficient ventilation and fresh air. 
He agreed that the ventilation of public build- 
ings should be tested ; and while he admitted 
that the condition of agricultural cottages was 


about as bad as it could be, yet he did not think 
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that the remedy suggested by Mr. Lander was 
the right one. In his opinion Local Authorities 
were not fit and proper persons to build 
cottages ; there should be an extension of the 
co-operative system so that by payment of rent 
the agriculturist could buy his cottage in a 
definite number cf years. If something of this 
sort could be done it would be doing a great 
deal toward stopping the migration of the 
agricultural classes to towns. He strongly 
opposed Mr. Lander's view with regard to 
wooden buildings as country cottages, and he 
failed to see how they could be made sanitary 
and kept so. They were all very well for the 
first year or two, but then there were heavy 
repairs and they were not weather-proof. In 
conclusion he mentioned that within the last 
four or five years the Local Government Board 
had sanctioned back-to-back houses in a Leeds 
improvement scheme. That was a backward 
step and was to be absolutely condemned. 

Dr. Poore said that they wanted to instil 
some feeling of respect and of responsibility 
among the working classes towards the houses 
in which they lived. We have heard a good 
deal about the slum landlord and of dwellings 
unfit for human habitation, but we heard too 
little of the beings who were unfit to inhabit 
any house. This was a matter which must 
really be attended to, and in cases of polluted 
streams they should trace the evil right back to 
the man who caused it, and punish him. He 
had become the owner of some cottages, partly 
by necessity and partly for the sake of carrying 
out a sanitary experiment. Three of them 
were in such a bad condition that it would be 
perfect folly to attempt to repair them. He 
could not turn the tenants of these hovels into 
the strect, but he told them they must seek 
for other cottages. None of them were in any 
hurry to go, and one old woman clung there 
over a year. She said the place was good 
enough for her, and she had been there all her 
life. With regard to overcrowding, his per- 
sonal experience was that when a man and his 
wife took а cottage, and children came, “thev 
came not in single spies but in battalions.” 
Some people could not keep a house clean, 
while others in exactly similar circumstances 
had a neat, tidy, clean, and wholesome place. 
It was not always drink, but a disposition to 
muddle. There was no doubt that the personal 
factor was a very important one. Onthe ques- 
tion of overcrowding they must commence at 
the beginning, and clearly they must have some 
law with regard to the number of peopie which 
could be housed upon a given area. That law 
must not be restricted to London alone, but 
must be applicable to the whole country. He 
sometimes wondered how Klondike was being 
i ; there were probably thousands of people 
ere. Something suddenly made a place 
ashionable, and all the evils of London were 
at once repeated there. There might be a 
conference to discuss this point. In hospitals 
m asylums they did not think it safe to have 
ess than 100 square feet per person. Sup- 
ре an acre was treated in the same way, 
^ еге would then be 450 persons housed upon 
AS would be the maximum population. 
fa aw to be passed must be radical. Then 
Д ad always seemed to him that in the 
ЛЫ бог the erection of houses and so forth 

€ great question of proportion had not been 
sufficiently considered. He was in favour of 
giving people as much liberty as possible. He 
Would not object to their building a house a 


thousand feet high, although it would not be a 


ap thing to do, but the house must bea 
S usand feet from another house. If a man 
ranted to build a higher house in a street than 
ie neighbours let him go back from the 
EE line with it. There was nothing more 
&^astly than the dull monotony of some of the 
id streets. By strict attention to propor- 
ea Pd might make it very difficult to over- 
АЕ The suggestion that every house 
950 € lighted from its own area was a good 
had ut it was very difficult to do on sites that 

already been built upon. In a city like 
сао most they could do when а house 
eae led down was to say that the new 
aa) ing should not be greater than the others 
m certain rules were complied with. There 
шы? few attempts to apply proportionate 
the 10 some of the by-laws. For instance, 

Local Government Board by-laws gave 
коп to build houses 25 ít. and upwards, 
in D It. of ground at the back—he was quot- 
h e » се оеша from memory—so that a 
25 fl. be E | be erected 80 ft. high, with only 


Mr. Garbutt said that, in referring to clean- 


liness, Dr. Poore had unconsciously said in 
effect what Kingsley wrote, who will be 
clean will be clean," but, unfortunately, there 
were some people who would not be clean. 
His own experience had shown him that 
some people liked to live in the greatest 
possible dirt and filth, There was no 
doubt that the building of cottages and 
of buildings for the working classes had, 
of late years, become increasingly diffi 
cult, and one of the great reasons was the 
immense rise in the cost of building. It wasa 
sort of retribution upon the working man for 
his sins, in systematically seeking to force 
building price into an artificial state. He had 
five years' apprenticeship, and one of the 
things he noticed was that the workmen would 
only do a certain amount of work each day, 
and that each job was to takea certain specified 
time. That was the way British workmen 
acted, and as a natural result the cost of 
building increased and the rent became higher 
than it otherwise would have been. 

Mr. C. H. Strange said the need of educating 
the architect as well as the public to the 
essentials of health was a very crying one. 
They could not emphasise that point too much. 
The public, taken as a whole, were absolutely 
ignorant of what were the essentials of health 
with regard to houses, and some architects 
were also ignorant of what should be con- 
sidered fundamental principles. There was 
this difficulty to contend with, looking at it 
from the point of view of the general public. 
Houses were not built by architects, whose 
influence was extremely small. The people 
who employed architects did not overcrowd or 
persist in living under insanitary conditions. 
They not only needed to influence themselves in 
the essentials of health, but their brothers in 
the profession and, in fact, every one with 
whom they came in contact. 

Mr. А. S. Tayler said he did not think a 
change or any great improvement could be 
brought about by law. It seemed to him that 
laws were necessary evils and that they should 
do without them as far as possible. 

Mr. Maule remarked that Dr. Poore hit the 
nail on the head when referring to the personal 
factor. If they wanted to get a better state of 
things they must get at the root of the matter 
—the people themsclves. If they taught men 
how to act with regard to this question they 
would have made a great step. With regard 
to the exodus from the country to the towns, he 
considered that the reason was the lack of 
amusement and things to interest after the men 
finished their day’s work. They wanted more 
village community life. 

Dr. Poore said he was afraid that the cause 
of the exodus from the country was the price of 
corn and the huge quantity of frozen meat that 
was imported. There was a good deal of 
amusement in the country, and the rustic who 
took a real interest in his work and saw all the 
changes of: the season was never dull. The 
rustic was very shrewd. The cockney might 
be more lively and better at repartee, but the 
rustic was the man who would not be taken in 
by lying advertisements. With regard to 
lowered vitality, one cause of that was living in 
the gases of putrefaction. Wherever there was 
a water sewage system there must be putre- 
faction, and wherever there was a trap under a 
cottage sink likewise gases arose which were 
not good for man to breathe. This, morethan 
anything else, was the cause of the pallor of 
the people who lived in towns. 

Mr. Dawson observed that in New South 
Wales there were never any wells, the water 
being stored above ground, and each house 
had a shower-bath. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne said they must 
deal with facts as they existed. Not only 
the poor but the wealthy and well educated 
sometimes showed great ignorance of the first 
principles of sanitary arrangement. He recol- 
lected a clergyman who had the top of his ven- 
tilating shaft just under the eaves of the roof 
and then was unable to account for the foul 
smell in the attic. They had also to face the 
fact that the principles of sanitation had im- 
mensely altered within the last ten years, and 
they continued to alter. The science was pro- 
gressive, and they were improving. To his 
mind the best remedy to prevent the exodus 
from the country was three acres and a cow. 
The housing problem became a greater dif- 
culty every day. 

The Chairman said that as far as possible 
every citizen ought to take a proper public 
spirited interest in local government. Mr. 
Lander seemed to suggest that the community 


at large was to blame for what after all had 
been the fault of individuals. 
Mr. Lander, in reply, said that slumming was 
a disease which grew upon people, causing 
them to sink lower and lower in the social 
scale, until they became utterly demoralised. 
The usual votes of thanks concluded the 


proceedings. 
€ — — 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 


EXTRAS AND OMISSIONS IN BUILDING 
CONTRACTS, 


AN ordinary general mecting of this Institu- 
tion was held on Monday evening at No. I2, 
Great George-street, Westminster, Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, President, in the chair. 

Some donations to the library having been 


announced, and the names read of those candi- . 


dates who have passed the recent examination,“ 
Mr. E. H. Blake read a paper on “ Extras and 
Omissions in Building Contracts.” After some 
preliminary observations, he said a contract 
might be unjust to either the building owner or 
the builder. “The injustice to the former 
usually arises in the following way : Responsi- 
bilities are sometimes thrown on the builder 
when estimating by leaving to his discretion 
some matter of doubtful yet ascertainable value; 
matter which a little investigation on the part 
of those arranging the contract would free from 
any doubt or uncertainty whatever, and thus 
enable the competing builders to price it at fair 
value instead of allowing a good margin to 
cover such contingency. Every point on which 
there is any doubt, and every matter as to 
which there may be the sli ghtest misunderstand- 
ing during the execution of the contract should, 
in justice to all parties, be thoroughly threshed 
out before the contract is signed. Another 
occasional source of injustice, if indeed itcan be 
called an injustice, is the impracticability of the 
plans and specifications. The law on. this 
point seems hard on the builder, requiring 
him in some cases to satisfy himself as to the 
possibility of completing the work in the man- 
ner described by the architect or engincer. 
He must either, therefore, possess technical 
knowledge superior to that of the latter, insist 
on the quantities being part of the contract, and 
contract to do only the work therein contained, 
or, refuse to bind himself in a contract which 
contains a clause requiring him ' to erect and 
complete the structure' or 'to erect a com- 
plete building. It may be said that there are 
few architects or engineers who would refuse 
to acknowledge the responsibility for their 
oversight or inability, but two or three impor- 
tant cases which can be brought against such 
an assertion will be referred to later on. 
Parties to a building contract are liable to 
many risks and responsibilities. The build- 
ing owner or his agent has to consider, 
among many other things, the following pos- 
sibilities :—Excess of cost over amount of 
contract. Failure of the builder, with the 
attendant inconvenience. Delay in completion 
through weather, strikes, &c., often involving 
considerable pecuniary losses. 

On the other hand, among the possibilities 
which the builder has to consider are—Strikes, 
with changes in the price and efficiency of 
labour. Alterations in the price of materials. 
Failure of the building owner. Accidents and 
liability under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. Impracticable plans. Inaccurate quan- 
tities. Penalties for non-completion to time. 
A reasonable contract is one which reduces the 
element of risk to either party to the smallest 
possible amount, and places all such liabilities 
as those mentioned above on the right 
shoulders. 

Of all the contingencies attendant on build- 
ing contracts the matter of extras and omissions 
isone of the most difficult in the final settle- 
ment. The knowledge of the building owner 
or employer in reference to the details of the 
work is, in almost every case, limited. A very 
small percentage of clients thoroughly under- 
stand the technicalities of plans and specifica- 
tions. It is often found that the client would 
have had this or that rather different had he 
fully understood the meaning of the drawings 
and descriptions. The position of the architect 
should be, therefore, and generally is, that of 
adviser and contidant, rather than that of a ser- 
vant to the employer. He becomes the agent 
of the employer in the fullest sense of the 
word, and it is customary for the contract to 
give him control over the works with the 
power of giving orders binding his principal 
C PTT 
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as to liability for payment. Contracts occasion- 
ally curtail the customary powers of the archi- 
tect. It should be noted, however, that there 
is legally no authority implied to him in refer- 
ence to the ordering of extra works. Asalmost 
all contracts confer large powers on them, it 
follows naturally that all architects are, as a 
body, men of considerable responsibility, who 
can be trusted to act with the utmost impar- 
tiality between the parties to the contract. 

The necessity for very complete and stringent 
conditions of contract cannot be too strongly 
urged. The position of architects under con- 
tracts is not always satisfactory. There is 
frequently a lack of confidence between the 
architect and builder. No matter how fair- 
minded the architect may be, he is always 
liable to be regarded as having more or less 
bias towards his employer, the building owner. 
It has been said that when coníronted with 
two alternatives, one that of submitting to the 
employer a heavy bill of extras (sometimes to 
some extent attributable to the architect's 
negligence), or on the other hand that of 
pleasing his employer at the builder's expense 
by cutting down the bill of extras, an architect 
is apt to be found very human. That these 
remarks do not apply to the great majority of 
contracts, is beyond doubt, but as the tempta- 
tion sometimes exists, and there may be men 
who cannot resist it, the conditions of contract 
should be so framed as to remove such possi- 
bilities. They should provide that none but 
work done on written orders signed by the 
architect should be recognised as extra work, 
and the contractor's priced bill of quantities, or 
a verified copy of the same, should be deposited 
for use as a schedule in valuing all extras or 
omissions. 

Every point on which it is possible that a 
misunderstanding may arise should be care- 
fully considered and thoroughly threshed out 
before the signing of the contract. This careful 
consideration is rapidly becoming a matter for 
the surveyor rather than for the architect. 
Such a practice cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. Only in the process of taking off the 
quantities can all the points of uncertainty be 
eliminated. . 

Quantities, where taken off by the architect, 
are often prepared in a more or less haphazard 
way. The practice of quantity surveying is not 
one to be dabbled in. There is no matter of 
opinion about the quantity of labour and mate- 
rials in a certain piece of work. Either there 
is so much of this or that or there is not. 
Therefore either the work is correct or it is 
incorrect, Trifling inaccuracies frequently 
result from insufficient description or omission 
of detailed labours. The question as to whether 
the quantity surveyor is guilty of bad faith with 
the builder and building owner in the case of 
inaccurate quantities depends very much on 
the position and mode of appointment of the 
quantity surveyor. It would be obviously 
unjust to say he was liable under such circum- 
stances as those in the well-known case of 
Priestly and Another v. Stone, where the 
quantities were taken out from unfinished 
drawings and delivered to the architect, who 
afterwards materially altered the drawings, 
wrote the specification apparently regardless of 
the bill of quantities, and submitted the draw- 
ings, specification, and original bill of quanti- 
ties as a basis of tendering. It was held bythe 
court that there was nothing in the nature of a 
contract between the quantity surveyor and the 
builder, and there could therefore be no 
liability. In the course of the judgment in this 
case, Mr. Justice Stephen recommended the 

uantities being made part of the contract. 
Notwithstanding the decision in Priestly and 
Another 2. Stone, it is still customary to con- 
sider the quantity surveyor morally liable to 
the builder, to some extent, for inaccuracies. 
On the other hand, the question arises, Is the 
building owner justified in receiving work for 
which he has not paid? For, if the quantities 
are insutticient in some particular, the contract 
price will also be insutficient. 

To ensure accuracy in bills of quantities 
they should be prepared by a man of recog. 
nised ability as a quantity surveyor and made 
part of the contract. Their accuracy is also 
dependent on the time allowed for their pre- 
paration and the completeness of the drawings 
and specification from which they are pre- 
СОТТА which cannot be too strongly con- 
damned as unfair to all parties is that of issuing 
bills of quantities for the purpose of tendering, 
but repudiating any responsibility for their 
accuracy, saying that a few days ог а week 
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will be allowed the contractor for the purpose 
of verifying them. Any one acquainted with 
quantity surveying knows that this means 
beginning de novo. It is therefore unfair to 
the builder to expect him to do in a few days 
what has most probably taken the architect's 
assistants as many weeks, and it is unfair to 
the employer, because in such a case the 
builder adjusts matters in his own way by 
adding a heavy percentage for contingencies. 
This practice is happily dying out, chiefly 
owing to the difficulty of getting builders to 
tender on such conditions. 

The employer should not be kept in the 
dark about any part of the proceedings. Let 
the question of quantities and the employment 
of the quantity surveyor be brought before 
him, and the latter's position be recognised. 
Let the employer see that the accuracy of the 
quantities should be guaranteed, and that they 
should be made part of the contract. On the 
other hand, the builder should be given clearly 
to understand the position. The work of final 
settlement of the accounts is greatly facilitated 
and can be carried out on a more equitable 
basis. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that the essence of a just and ultimately satis- 
factory contract is exchange, in strict equity, of 
cash for kind. 

There should be no confusion as to the 
meaning of the term extras. They can be 
defined as all works not included in the con- 
tract, for which instructions have been given. 
Omissions may arise when the quantities form 
part of the contract, or by agreement between 
the parties when the quantities do not form 
part of the contract. In the latter case there 
ought always to be a clear understanding at 
the time, that the value of the omitted work 
wil be claimed by the architect in the final 
settlement. Extras are usually brought about 
by the change of mind of the client, or from 
his not knowing whether the plans and specifi- 
cation really represented what he required, 
or from incompetence or want of foresight on 
the part of the architect. They may also arise 
from unforeseeable circumstances of site, or in 
some cases from impracticable plans. 

A contract for a complete building includes 
all work indispensably necessary to the com- 
pletion of building, but where the quantities 
form part of the contract there may arise 
extras, though indispensably necessary. For 
instance, items due to exigencies of site may be 
omitted from the quantities because not pre- 
viously known to be necessary. Where the 
quantities do not form part of the contract, 
works indispensably necessary to complete do 
not come under the head of extras, even 
though they be not mentioned in the contract, 
shown on the drawings or described in the 
specification." 

In support of this the author briefly men- 
tioned the well-known cases of Sharpe v. San 
Paulo Railway, Thorn v. Corporation of 
London, and Bottoms v. Corporation of York. 
Proceeding, he said “ Many other instances 
might be given, but the effect of all is similar. 
Again and again it has been held by the 
courts that plans, specificalions, &c., are in the 
nature of information supplied to the builder 
for the purpose of enabling him to tender, but 
that there is no implied warranty either of 
their accuracy or practicability. It is un- 
reasonable to expect the contractor to possess 
technical knowledge superior to that of the 
engineer or architect, Possibly, too, some 
professional gentlemen would hardly like to be 
taught by a contractor. 

These cases, therefore, seem to point a 
moral, not to enter into such contracts, rather 
than to increase respect for the law. They 
indicate that the law requires amending, and 
that contracts must be meanwhile made to pro- 
vide against legal defects. This is best done 
by making the quantities the basis of the con- 
tract. The contractor will then be liable to 
do only the work for which he has tendered a 
price, and the employer will only be entitled 
to receive value for which he has agreed to 
pay. l have already stated that a contract for 
a complete work includes everything in- 
dispensably necessary to the completion there- 
of. I would add that it is immaterial that such 
works are omitted from the specification or 
drawings, or the drawings are impracticable, 
or that certain things are understated or mis- 
calculated. It is also immaterial that such 
works are omitted from the quantities, whether 
they form part of the contract or not. This is 
amply proved by the decisions in the following 
cases :—Williams v. Fitzmaurice, Sharpe v. 
San Paulo Company, Thorn v. Corporation of 
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London, The Hydraulic Engineering Company 
v. Spencer, Scrivener v. Pask, Coker v. Young, 
Kimberley v. Dick. 

While dealing with the subject of impracti- 
cable plans it should be noted that when the 
quantities are not part of the contract authority 
given to the architect as to the ordering of 
extras, does not give him power to order as 
extras work indispensably necessary to make 
such plans practicable. Should an architect 
Order as an extra, or certify for as such, any- 
thing indispensably necessary to the contract, 
unless such certificate is a final and conclusive 
one, neither the employer nor the architect is 
liable for payment to the builder, who should 
know that the matter was within the meaning 
of the contract, and that he would have been 
liable for breach of contract if it were com- 
mitted. Should the architect have power under 
the contract to interpret the meaning of all 
points within the same, it is probable that in 
case of impracticability his proposed method 
of completion might be questioned by the 
builder. In such a case, if the contract con- 
tains an arbitration clause, it will generally be 
a matter for reference to determine whether or 
not such proposed method of completion is 
within the contract. If the builder contract to 
do an impossibility, he alone is responsible, 
and he must at his own expense entirely find a 
satisfactory way out of the difficulty. Some 
forms of contract give the architect sole power 
over such points. Ifthe contractor has no con- 
fidence in the architect he should avoid any 
such contract. 

The position of an architect with regard to 
extras is practically this. He must, if not 
authorised to order extras on behalf of the 
employer, obtain the latter's instructions in 
reference to any additional work which may 
be contemplated, before sanctioning its com- 
mencement. If the contract provides that no 
extra work is to be undertaken without the 
architect's written order, such order should be 
given before the work is commenced, and no 
certificate for payment should be issued in 
regard to any extra work executed without 
such written orders. Further, where the 
quantities are not part of the contract he must 
not incur liability on the part of the employer 
by ordering as extras, or certifying for pay- 
ment as extras, work which is indispensably 
necessary to completion. 

In reference to the architect's authority to 
order extras, the question of custom arises. 
Legally, there is apparently no authority 
implied to an architect as to the ordering of 
extras. He must be expressly authorised to 
give instructions on such matters, either 
verbally or in writing, and the question of his 
authority is one for a jury. It is, however, 
unusual to see a clause in a building contract 
expressly giving authority to the architect in 
reference to the ordering of extra work, 
although he is generally given some power to 
determine what is and what is not extra to the 
contract. The almost universal custom is, I 
think, to regard the architect as the employer's 
agent in the fullest sense of the word. Under 
any ordinary form of contract in which there 
is no express stipulation as to the extent of the 
architect's authority, a builder would rarely be 
found to question the powers of the architect 
on this matter. А 

The next point with which I would deal is 
that of written orders for extras. The law and 
practice on this matter is very clear. Though 


the conditions of contract require all orders for . 


extras and omissions to be in writing signed by 
the architect, there is yet a way in which the 
builder can obtain payment for work executed 
in direct opposition to such a condition, or on 
the verbal orders of the architect. The con- 
tract may contain a clause giving the architect 
the power to grant a final and conclusive cer- 
tificate, and, if he include in such certificate 
amounts in respect of extra work unauthorised 
in the manner agreed upon, the employer 1$ 
bound to pay. 

Under any other circumstances, the employer 
is not liable in the absence of written and 
signed orders as required by the conditions of 
contract. The mere verbal promise on the 
part of the employer or his agent to pay for 
any extra work, or to adjust matters by a 
cutting-down process in other directions, is of 
no value whatever. 

Again, if the contract defines extras and 
omissions as only such additional or varied 
work as may be authorised by the architect in 
writing, any extra work ordered by the 
employer, either verbally or in writing, must 
be regarded as in the nature of a separate 
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sympathy for a contractor who bound himself 
by such an unreasonable decision. 

The next point to which I would devote 
attention is the question of time during which 
extras may be ordered. To come under the 
heading of extras toa contract any additional 
work must be done under orders issued during 
the execution of the contract. All work exe- 
cuted under orders issued after the completion 
of the contract must be regarded as the matter 
of a fresh transaction altogether, and cannot be 
dealt with as extras to the former contract. 
The whole of the conditions governing the 
previous works are void in respect of this, 
which must be paid for at a fair value, and is 
not subject to the architect’s valuation. In 
case of dispute the matter is one for reference 
to an arbitrator or to be settled by a jury. 

The legal aspect of the adjustment of varia- 
tions is somewhat in conflict with custom. In 
the case of a considerable departure from the 
plans and specification during the execution of 
the contract, the matter requires careful adjust- 
ment. The work must be considered as extra 
within the meaning of the contract, provided 
there is evidence that the parties were agree- 
able to its being subject to the contract terms 
and conditions. If, however, the departure 
from the plans, &c., involves a class of work 
of much higher value or quite beyond any- 
thing originally contemplated, and the terms 
of the contract do not appear to apply, such 
extra work should be treated as wholly out of 
the scope of the contract and not subject to 
the architect’s valuation. Parts of the judg- 
ments in the case of Thorn v. Corporation of 
London clearly show that it is otherwise if the 
terms of the contract are applicable, and there 
is evidence from which it may be inferred 
that it was the intention of the parties that the 
new work should be subject to those terms. 
On the other hand, the decision in Rex v. Peto 
shows that where the variations involve a class 
of work quite beyond anything originally con- 
templated, and it is evident that the conditions 
do not apply, such further work must be re- 
garded as beyond the meaning of the contract 
and paid for at fair value, the basis of such 
fair value to be in the opinion of a jury or 
arbitrator. 

It is, however, customary to stipulate that 
no variation shall vitiate the contract, but that 
all authorised extras for which a price may 
not have been previously agreed, and any 
omission, &c., shall be measured and valued, 
&c. Further, that the variations shall be 
valued at the rates contained in the contractor's 
original estimate, or, where the same may not 
apply, at rates proportionate thereto. 

It is, of course, contrary to common-sense 
reasoning that the architect should have legal 
power to practise extortion on the builder or 
fraud on his client, and it was long since 
decided by the Courts that an archilect had no 
power to substitute one class of work or 
materials for another without adjustment of the 
figures in the final settlement. 

Another question which has sometimes to be 
considered in dealing with extras, is that of 
suggestions to the employer by the builder. 
Such a point only arises in the case of small 
contracts, generally in the erection of private 
residences. Іп larger works all dealings take 
place through the medium of the architect. It 
is sometimes found, however, that the builder 
has suggested to the employer the use of other 
materials, or a rather different method of con- 
struction to that intended. If any such sugges- 
tions are not made with a clear understanding 
that they will involve extra cost, the builder 
cannot recover from the employer the cost of 
carrying them out. Neither can they be 
treated as extras to the contract except by an 
express agreement to that ettect. 

A similar question sometimes arises from the 
suggestion to the architect, of other materials 
and work in place of those specified, owing to 
difficulties or impossibilities of conforming 
with the specification. In such case it should 
be distinctly noted that the employer or the 
architect must be apprised of any extra 
probable cost, and sanction to such extra must 
be obtained in the manner provided in the 
contract, in order to entitle the contractor to 
payment in respect of it. But there is an 
important side issue on this point. If the 
contract is an entire one, 1.6. involving the 
necessity to complete, the case is different. 
The contractor has agreed to perform а certain 
work within a definite time for a specified 
sum of money, probably subject to penalties 
for breach of contract. It is then entirely his 
affair if he has contracted to do an impossi- 
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matter quite outside the contract. Apart from 
the legal aspect of the matter, there can be no 
doubt that to avoid complications, all orders 
should be transmitted to the builder through 
the medium of the architect. 

According to the judgment in the case of 
Russell v. Sa Da Bandeira, a builder can claim 
payment for additional work, without written 
orders, when such are necessary for extras, 
provided that he can prove the extra work to 
be independent of the contract. Such a point 
would generally be a matter for reference to 
an arbitrator, who would decide whether or no 
the work was or was not independent of the 
contract. 

A point of no small importance was settled 
by the case of the Tharsis Sulphur Company v. 
McElroy. It was held that even where 
interim certificates described and included 
items of additional work, such certificates did 
not dispense with the necessity for written 
orders where such were a condition precedent 
to payment. 

It may be noted incidentally, that the 

measuring surveyor has no authority in respect 
of performance under the contract. He has in 
all cases to deal only with facts, and the 
matters forming the basis of the contract as 
placed before him by the architect. 
_ The granting of a final and conclusive certi- 
hcate by the architect is a matter requiring 
great care. Even though the architect may 
certify as extra, work:that has never been done, 
or which was indispensably necessary to the 
completion of the contract, the employer has 
no remedy and must pay, unless he can prove 
negligence on the part of the architect or 
collusion and fraud on the part of the architect 
and builder. The equity of this is open to 
question. It would appear to give the architect 
too full a power to find in his own favour on 
all questions involving negligence on his part. 
The vesting of sole authority in the architect 
under the final certificate clause alone, is liable 
to be sometimes very inequitable to the builder, 
since the architect has the power of deter- 
mining what are, and what are not, extras to 
the contract. An interesting case bearing on 
this point is that of Rogers v. James. This was 
а case in which an architect sued the building 
owner for the balance of his account for ser- 
vices rendered in connexion with the building 
of a house. The building owner counter- 
daimed for negligence in supervision of the 
work and proved that certain concrete works 
were omitted from the foundations, and that 
Various other items of labour and materials 
Were not supplied. The counterclaim for 
negligence was met by a denial, and plaintiff 
stated that he had made a deduction in respect 
of these omitted works when giving his final 
certificate. A clause іп the conditions of con- 
tract provided that 


'the decision of the architect with respect to the 
amount, state, and condition of the works actually 
executed, and also in respect of any and every 
question that may arise concerning the construction 
of the present contract or the plans and speciſica- 
tion, or the execution of the works hereby con- 
tracted for or in any wise relating thereto, shall be 
final and without appeal.’ 


The jury found that the architect was negligent 
and had not awarded sufficient in respect of 
the omissions. In confirming judgment, the 
Master of the Rolls said that 


the certificate was final as between the builder 
and building owner. Any question between the 
building owner and the architect would not be 
decided by it. As between the builder and the 
building owner the architect had awarded a sum 
which the building owner could not question. As 


against the architect the building owner could 
question it.’ 


In concurring with the Master of the Rolls 
Lord Justice Lopes remarked that 


a а clause gave the architect no jurisdiction to 
8 апу question of negligence as between him- 
sell and the building owner, and the building owner 


could bring an action for neglig i he 
architect. 5 or negligence against th 


There are many cases arising out of the final 
certificate clause, nearly all pointing to an un- 
reasonable attitude of. blind confidence on the 
Part of the builder towards the architect. A 
256 example is furnished by the case of 

ullis v, Jackson and others, which had refer- 
ence to a clause providing that ‘the architect's 
certificate shall be final and binding, and shall 
ДЫ, бе set aside for reason of any charge of 
taud, &c' Such a clause was held by Mr. 
Justice Chitty to be quite good and valid. It 
Would, indeed, be difficult to find much 
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bility, and the substitution of other materials or 
work, although of higher value, must be at his 
own expense and subject to the sanction of the 
employer or architect. On the other hand, it 
is only equitable that if the employer or 
architect assent to the use of materials or 
work of less value than those agreed upon in 
the contract, he cannot claim a reduction on 
the contract, except by express agreement. 

There is sometimes a tendency on the part 
of contractors to take an unfair advantage of 
the delay caused by the ordering of extra work. 
Generally speaking, extension of time means 
an increase of cost to the contractor, but it is 
frequently impossible, after considerably adding 
to or varying the work, to get the contract 
completed in the stipulated time. The matter 
of delay is one which should be left entirely in 
the architect’s hands. He should have full 
power to extend the time ií desirable owing to 
the addition of work to the amount originally 
contemplated. In reference to the payment of 
liquidated damages for failure to complete by a 
certain day, it was held by the Court of Appeal 
in Dodd v. Churton that if the delay was 
consequent on orders for additional work, the 
contractor was exonerated from the payment 
of damages unless there was an express agree- 
ment to the contrary. 

An occasional source of difficulty in building 
contracts is the carelessness sometimes shown 
in drawing up the conditions. One still 
occasionally finds forms of contract made up of 
a string of more or less traditional clauses 
handed down from master to pupil, without 
any careful examination into their exact 
significance. Difficulty sometimes occurs in 
this way through the insertion of overlapping 
clauses. 

An instance—perhaps the most prominent— 
is that of a contract containing a more or less 
general clause referring al] matters in dispute 
to an arbitrator, together with clauses making 
the architect's certificate final. The effect of 
such a combination is, apparently, that the 
builder may refer any points to the arbitrator's 
decision during the course of the work, unless 
they had already been decided by the archi- 
tect's certificate. This has been argued of the 
nature of a dispute prevention clause, but it is 
only that to a limited extent. If the architect 
has issued a certificate to the effect that certain 
moneys are due, there can be no dispute as to 
such matter. A dispute may, however, be 
raised on this matter at any time before the 
issue of the certificate, with the result that 
the architect's jurisdiction is ousted and his 
powers replaced by those of the arbitrator. 
The certificate clause cannot be overridden by 
the arbitration clause if the certificate is con- 
clusive and a condition precedent to payment. 
The certificate would only be impeachable for 
fraud. Generally speaking, however, if the 
certificate be not conclusive, matters within it 
may be referred under the arbitration clause. 
The importance of thearbitration clause cannot 
be too strongly emphasised. | 

It was suggested at опе of the meetings of 
this Institution that the arbitrator should be 
required to view the building from time to 
time, and thus be in touch with the progress 
of the work, and be capable of giving his 
decision without delay. Strong arguments 
against such a course are the further com- 
plication of the pacties to a contract already of 
a complicated nature, and the circumstance 
that there is, I think, a very general opinion 
that the arbitrator should have no connexion 
whatever with the job until a dispute has 
arisen. 

A large part of the matters generally referred 
to the arbitrator under an arbitration clause is 
of the nature of measurement and valuation. 
This, 1 think, points to the fact that there is no 
more suitable person for the position of arbi- 
trator under a building contract than a quantity 
surveyor of recognised standing. I do not 
agree, however, that the arbitrator should be 
the surveyor whose work probably forms part 
or the basis of the contract. It is very desir- 
able that the gentleman appointed to the 
position of arbitrator should be in no way con- 
nected with the contract, beyond being ap- 
pointed under it. I am aware, however, that 
the practice of appointing the agent or servant 
of either party as the arbitrator has been up- 
held by the courts. The decisions in Ives & 
Barker v. Willans, Donkin г. The Proprietors 
of the Leeds Canal, and other cases, clearly 
show that the architect or engineer may 
arbitrate over matters resulting from his own 
acts unless there is good reason to expect that 
he will act unfairly. | Neither, under the 
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decision in Jackson v. The Barry Railway 
Company, is he ineligible for the position of 
arbitrator by reason of his having expressed 
his opinion before the reference. 

_ The adjustment of accounts on the comple- 
tion of a contract is a matter now very 
generally attended to by a surveyor, usually 
the surveyor who prepares the quantities, and 
with whom the copy of the priced bill of 
quantities is generally deposited. There is 
little to say in reference to this final adjust- 
ment. The basis of it may be a bill of quan- 
tities priced by the contractor, a bill priced by 
the surveyor, tenders being at a percentage 
on or off, or it may be that the quantities are 
not part of the contract as in the case of a 
simple lump sum contract. In most cases the 
contract prices are the bases of adjustment. 
In the case of a lump sum contract in which 
the quantities do not form part of the contract 
the variations are measured and priced at fair 
value. It is practically impossible to price 
them at the same rates as must have been 
adopted by the contractor in order to produce 
his contract price. Such a procedure would 
involve the taking off of the whole of the 
work, pricing, comparing the total with the 
contract price, and adding or deducting a per- 
centage throughout in order to make the two 
totals agree. 

As has already been stated the tendency of 
practice is in the direction of making the 
quantities part of the contract. Many argu- 
ments have been brought against this, 
probablv the principal being that the employer 
never knows what he has to pay until the 
contract is complete. Such an argument, in 
m ^st cases, applies equally well to contracts in 
which the quantities are not incorporated in the 
contract. Again it has been argued that the 
practice of making the quantities part of the 
contract is somewhat misleading, and is not to 
be recommended, as items may in that way 
become extras which would not otherwise be so. 
This depends largely on the surveyor's position 
and mode of appointment. The work of the 
quantity surveyor should only be entrusted to 
thoroughly competent men, who, in considera- 
tion of a fair fee, will undertake the responsi- 
bility for their errors. 

The practice of incorporating the quantities 
in the contract, and providing that the work to 
he done shall be that contained therein, is 
strongly to be recommended. Such a course 
Lenerally ensures the thorough consideration 
of all points of doubt in the plans and specifica- 
tion, and the elimination of any discrepancies. 
If the quantities are incorporated without 
making them the basis of the contract, there is, 
according to the decision in Priestly and 
Another v. Stone, no implied warranty of their 
accuracy. If the quantities are inaccurate, and 
the contractor bases his tender on the assump- 
tion that they correctly represent the amount 
of labour and materials to be provided, there 
cannot be much dissension from the opinion 
that the surveyor is morally liable for such 
misrepresentation, even though it be acci- 
dental. 

The circumstances of every case must, how- 
ever, be considered independently. There is 
always the possibility of such curious pro- 
cedure as that which led to the case just 
referred to, Priestly 7. Stone, where the plans 
were completed and the specification written 
regardless of the bill of quantities which had 
been previously prepared and deposited with 
the architect. Such a case furnishes a forcible 
example of the necessity for the completion of 
the drawings and specification before sub- 
mitting them to the quantity surveyor. Much 
of the responsibility for this state of things 
rests on the shoulders of the building owners, 
who too often want to see the building erected 
in an unreasonable time. 

In conclusion, I would again urge the neces- 
sity of fairness to both parties to a contract. 
It must not be forgotten that the essence of a 
just contract is exchange in strict equity, of 
cash for kind. There is still, unfortunately, 
among some architects and contractors, a feel- 
ing of natural enmity. There should be no 
foundation for such a feeling, and there can be 
no doubt that the thorough investigation of the 
matters which are intended to form parts of 
the contract, and the elimination of all uncer- 
tainties by the surveyor before the signing of 
the agreement, bas had much to do with the 
improvement in the relations between archi- 
tects and contractors." 


Mr. Henry Lovegrove, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the author, said that the paper was 
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carefully arranged, and touched on a number 
of points in connexion with building contracts 
and the preparation of quantities. The great 
difficulty, and the cause ot extras arising, was 
the very great haste in which building work 
was now done—often a hasty specification and 
rough drawings on which to prepare quantities, 
and if sufficient time could be found for the 
work the architect would be able to prepare at 
least some of the details, and the surveyor 
wculd be able to take out the quantities in such 
a way that the contractor would not be mis- 
lead. As to arbitrations, he thought that sur- 
veyors might be more often appointed as arbi- 
trators under building contracts than gentle- 
men whose chief. business was designing and 
carrying out purely architectural work. The 
position of quantity surveyors under a contract 
was often an absurd опе. He knew of a case 
where a large public building was tendered 
for, and when the tenders came in they very 
much exceeded the amount fixed by the Cor- 
poration in question. The drawings were sent 
back to the architect, and the Corporation 
refused to pay the quantity surveyor his 
charges, although he had had many weeks of 
hard work in the matter and had been put to 
the expense of lithographing the quantities. 
That, of course, should not be possible, and 
matters should be put on an equitable basis. 
The charges, too, for quantity surveying 
appeared to be very low, while it was now 
somewhat the fashion for public bodies to ap- 
point their own surveyors, and not the architect, 
and the fees were put at a very low figure. As 
to quantities being made part of the contract, 
the work would, it was said, be done іп а 
slovenly way ; but he did not think so. He 
knew of some very hard cases of builders being 
practically ruined in cases where extras were 
not paid for—extras which had not been ordered 
in writing not being paid for ; but whether 
quantities were part of the contract or not, the 
adjustment of extras and omissions seemed to 
be a simple matter ; it was just a question for 
the architect and builder to consider and 
decide what are extras and omissions. Archi- 
tects should explain to the employer how such 
items arise, and an attempt should be made to 
prevent building contracts being a sort of 
gamble. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said that in all questions of 
extras and omissions arising out of a contract, 
the trouble generally commenced ай the 
beginning. If an architect would only do his 
duty, for which he was paid by the employer, 
by preparing proper drawings and specifications 
from which the quantities could be properly 
taken, not much trouble was likely to arise be- 
tween an honourable architect and builder in 
the carrying out of the work. The trouble 
often arose when the architect did not prepare 
a specification—a practice which was becoming 
more and more general—leaving it to be pre- 
pared after the quantities were taken out by 
the surveyor, who did not always know what 
were the architect’s intentions. If these 
matters were started on straight lines, a large 
amount of trouble would be saved. Extras and 
omissions must, of course, be dealt with at the 
final completion, and there must be an arbitra- 
tion clause for these under the contract, but he 
rather gathered from Mr. Blake that in the 
contract he had been speaking about, there 
was a great deal more power to arbitrate on 
all kinds of things under the contract. That 
was not a fair contract between the 
employer and builder, for the architect, 
if that were so and there was arbitration 
as to materials, he would have little power 
under the contract at all, whereas he should be 
master during the execution of the work. He 
quite agreed with the author that clear know- 
ledge should be given to the employer as to 
what was being done under the contract ; often 
trouble arose because an architect did not tell 
the employer that a quantity surveyor was 
being engaged and that the employer was 
legally liable for the fees. As to the question 
of a final certificate, that was a very important 
matter, as to which no architect could be too 
careful. Every architect should make it clearly 
known to his client that he intended to certify 
the extras ; he should be perfectly frank with 
him beforehand as to what were the extras and 
omissions. If those extras were the subject of 
a written order from the architect's office, he 
did not sce how trouble should arise, except 
from carelessness. The builder could produce 
the written order at the end and there would 
be little room for trouble. Of course, all these 
questions depended on the honesty of the 
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architect and the builder, and if each wished to 
act fairly in the matter and to the employer, he 
did not see the need of making the quantities 
part of the contract. He had not adopted that 
course. Builders tendered on drawings and 
specifications, and on an invitation on which 
the quantity surveyor was specifically named, 
and they knew they were fully protected. 
Variations were measured up at the end. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch said he did not feel able 
to go the whole way with the author, for his 
paper, generally speaking, was rather a plea 
for greater consideration for builders on the 
part of architects. As an architect, his expe- 
rience was that builders, as a rule, were not 
always the injured innocents that the author 
seemed to think them. Builders were usually 
well able to take care of themselves. The plea 
for less stringency in building contracts as 
against a builder was one which carried a 
certain amount of weight, but in view of the 
fact that the builder had power to protect him- 
self by refusing to sign any contract which he 
considered contained onerous clauses he did 
not see the point of some of the author's 
remarks. Builders very frequently refused to 
accept clauses which they considered onerous, 
and sometimes those clauses were altered and 
the work went on, and what there was to 
prevent builders adopting that course he did 
not know. In some of the matters referred to 
by the author he agreed that an injustice was 
sometimes done to the builder, as when the 
onus was laid upon the builder by the contract 
for practically all building risks, and for inac- 
curacies in plans and specifications. Of course, 
the builder could protect himself, for he was 


not obliged to accept a contract, but it was 


unfair on the part of any architect to ask a 
builder to accept a contract drawn in such a 
form. Ав to the great difficulty in settling 
questions of extras and omissions in the final 
settlement he had not heard any reference that 
evening to a system of settling such points 
which did not involve serious difficulties, viz., 
when an order was given for an extra or 
omission, to settle the amount then and there. 
That was the method he adopted, and he 
did not find any difficulties arise out of that 
method, though there was sometimes a diffi- 
culty in getting a builder to do it when he 
was unfamiliar with the system; a second 
time, and there was ro difficulty, and a 
great many troubles at the end of the work 
were obviated. How was an architect to know 
what the ultimate cost of a work was to be 
unless some such system were practised? One 
cause of difüculty between the architect and 
the client was that extras were allowed to 
mount up and a much larger sum had to be 
expended than the client contemplated. As to 
the question of the arbitrator, that was fully 
dealt with at a previous meeting, when the 
consensus of opinion was that, as to all ordi- 
nary matters arising during the course of 
execution of works under a building contract, 
the only proper arbitrator was the architect, for 
he alone could know all the minuti: of all 
small points, and he alone had the power fo 
reject or pass work; but that with regard to 
the more important class of questions which 
might turn upon the construction of the con- 
tract itself, or upon such questions as time 
and the like, it was sometimes desirable to 
appoint an outside arbitrator. As to the case 
recently decided, and mentioned by the author, 
in which the Master of the Rolls decided that 
a particular clause in a contract gave an archi- 
tect no relief as against a claim of the client in 
a question of negligence, the decision was an 
excellent one, and was likely to have very 
good results. As to the question referred to 
by the authoz about carelessness sometimes 
shown in drawing up contracts, where there 
were contradictory or overlapping clauses 
that often was due to the fact that there were 
usually two parts to a building contract the 
contract proper, and what often became the 
most important part of the contract, viz, 
the long string of conditions. Discrepancies, 
where they occurred, were often between one 
clause of the contract proper and in one clause 
of the conditions. 

Mr. H. T. Steward said that care should be 
taken that the matter was looked at from 
the same standpoint, for one is too much 
inclined to think of those conditions of con- 
tract with which one was familiar; but con- 
tracts differed very largely, and most litigation 
arose on the individual wording of each par- 
ticular contract. The building contract for archt- 
tects and builders was that which had been 
arranged between the Institute of Architects 
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and the Institute of Builders, and as far as|they would not agree to the engagement of a trade, and in view о” the great increase in the 
he knew it had worked very well, and the surveyor to do part of the architect's work. If | cost of building, ihe large amount of inferior 
objections which had been taken thereto could | ап architect were incompetent to write out a | workmanship constantly met with, and in the 
easily be overcome, as for instance, that іп | proper specification, he must get some one to increasing difficulty of obtaining good and 
regard to the arbitrator to be appointed. It] do it for him; but it was a wrong practice for | satisfactory workmanship, the Council will 
was quite easy to put the pen through that|one man to do the work of another unless | heartily sympathise with any wise and well- 
clause and appoint A or B instead of an archi- | properly paid for it. He had never had any |directed efforts on the part of the masters to 
tect. A good many of the cases referred to by | difficulty in settling omissions and extras, but obtain a natural recognition and practical 
the author were hardly to be considered іп con- | he wrote his own specifications. Arbitration | acceptance by the master and operative 
nexion with building contracts; they had much | might be desirable іп one case and not in] builders in Yorkshire of the principles above 
more relation to engineering contracts. In an|another; and there were various kinds of | stated.” 
engineering contract it was usual for the en- | arbitration. Take the case of the rejection of | NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
gineer to be appointed sole arbitrator and materials: in some contracts it was arranged | The annual report of the Northern Architectural 
judge, and so long as contractors were willing | that no arbitration was to be held until the end | Association shows that the Association now 
to sign such contracts he did not see that any | of the work ; but there were objections to that, | numbers 54 members, 68 associates, and 51 
one else had any right to object. It had been | for all sorts of unknown claims were saved up | students, making a total of 173. "The Report 
said that the specifications were sometimes | against the client and the architect until the end | records various excursions to places of interest 
incomplete—this was undoubtedly true—and | of the work. But that objection had been got | made during the year. The attendance at the 
sometimes there was no specification at all; | over by the lawyers by a provision that no arbi- | Students’ Sketching Club meetings is on the 
but that was not hard upon a builder; it meant | tration was to be held on the quality or rejection | increase. A letter from the President, Mr. W. 
labour for the surveyor, but that he was [of any materials unless notice at the time of | Glover, under date January 23rd, is printed in 
generally willing to undertake. After alluding | the rejection had been given to the architect | the Report, in which that gentleman, after 
to some of the legal cases that had been cited, | апа the architect communicated it to the | expressing a very kindly interest in the 
he said: In an ordinary contract between а | client. By that means all the necessary evidence | Students’ Social Gathering, which he was pre- 
building owner, or a corporation or board, and | could be got together for the purpose of the | vented by illness from attending, said that if 
à builder, there was no reason why quantities | arbitration. It was suggested іп the paper that | the students thought of forming a class to 
should not be made part of the contract if the] it was pleasing to the employer that the bili | meet and sketch designs of given subjects, һе 
architect were an honourable man, as most | of extras should be cut down at the builder's| should be glad to offer a prize for the best 
architects were, and if the surveyor were|expense. He had known architects who had | sketch. The President had already undertaken 
equally honourable and capable as, with few | а large bill of extras from the builder, slash it | {о add second prizes for winter sketches and 
exceptions, they were. One of the main causes | about in red ink and let the client see it as | measured drawings. 
of extras was that in a great many cases a | evidence of what the architect had saved him, DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
dient did not make up his mind ; but where|a process which he personally much depre- | SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of the Devon 
he had done so, and where things had been | cated. During a long practice his experience and Exeter Architectural Society was held at 
fully considered and formulated and put into | was that if the work was properly considered | Exeter on Saturday last, under the presidency 
plans and specifications, he saw no reason | from the commencement, and the measure. | of Mr. C. King. The annual report was read 
why there should be any large amount oí | ment and adjustment made immediately after | by the Hon. Secretary. There had been an 
variations, extras or omissions, except іп the | completion, the troublesome extras would Бе | increase of ten members during the year. The 
case of foundations, which were always difficult | but few and be easily settled. balance-sheet showed a satisfactory financial 
to deal with. A building owner ought to know | The vote of thanks having been agreed to, state. The members and officers of the Society 
before work was commenced pretty well what} Mr. Blake, in a brief reply, said he certainly | were thanked by the retiring President (Mr. 
he would have to spend, and there ought not | did not hold a brief for builders or anyone else. | King, Plymouth) for the cordial support 
to be much in the way of extras. It used to be | As to the method referred to by Mr. Pilditch, they had given him during his year of 
the 1 when a surveyor prepared bills of | he could not see any advantage to be gained jar E President said | “I take rh my 
quantities to make a copy of the drawings from | by it. e e permanency of our work an 
which he prepared hen and a 2. the The Chairman said that a Committee of the {its influence for good, or otherwise, upon 
specification, and when the contract was | Institute of Architects had, he hoped, arranged the public mind. The profession, іп my 
signed, the architect, builder, surveyor, and | with the Institute of Builders what is to be the] opinion, has a hopeful future if we rightly 
building owner all met together and the sur- standard contract for some time to come. | use the inheritance which is ours to-day. The 
veyor handed over to the builder the copies | What had been said that evening called special | great enemy of our profession in the provinces 
he had made. That was a protection to the | attention to the importance of thoroughly con- has been in the past the slight knowledge the 
builder, and it might be regretted that the | sidering the conditions of contract to find ош | general public has acquired of the true 
custom had fallen into disuse. In those days| whether all the clauses are absolutely appli-| principles of beauty in architecture, chiefly 
the builders appointed the surveyor, but that | cable and what clauses should be varied for |owing to the local dearth of that which is 
was rarely done now, he believed, except іп |the particular building for which the contract | beautiful, the few sources of education and 
the Office of Works contracts. He saw no| was to be applied. inspiration, and the resting satished with com- 
rasan why there should not be a return to the] The meeting then terminated. fort or convenience, however barren the art. 
old custom. The annual and concluding meeting of the But the professional and non-professional 
Mr. C. J. Mann said he had always felt that | session will be held next Monday. educator is abroad to-day with cheap and good 
accuracy of quantities was the great point to illustrations of the beautiful and admirable in 
be arrived at, and, having secured that, one did architecture, painting, and sculpture, and these, 
hot care whether quantities were part of the in addition to the travelling facilities pro- 
contract or not. If they were made part of the vided for visiting places of interest all over 
o ИеЧ ОР ao Ы 
ties 5 5 i о Tan a firm believer in the refining influence 
ment of the amount of extras and omissions upon character of the beautiful in art, and if we 
Was not a difficult matter when the quantities once thoroughly realise that our work is to 
had been accurately taken out. He differed be permanent, not merely a question of so many 
гот Mr. Pilditch that each order f iati pounds, shillings, and pence earned to-day, but 
each order for variations Ј ( 
should be settled at the time the order was to be scen, enjoyed, and admired, or con- 
Cao ee . 
nces to nti r 
ad been UT. MCI adie Work influence, or the contrary, we have an ennobling 
could be better dealt with than at the time the ambition encouraging us to careful study, 
Order was given. He thought it would be a thoughtful application, and a giving of our best, 
Neat deal better in many cases if arbitrators no restricted Aa Baba value of id — rae 
Were surveyors z of us are proba iscouraged when we fin 
thing to do with ^ Bacca ean Cie и how few, if any, "opportunities come in our 
бат А. Harston said it had not been stated way for саси але mE or showing 
Ta the conditions suitable for one contract what we can do; but I, 22 ns En not pre- 
) Кс F; мы Gad boa: 
ent from 19580 . oM tiful ecclesiastical, Imperial, municipal, or 
s vegrove’s remark that in a particular case a other ы) gsofa public or ге 
гүеуог was not pai i ities but rather to the man who, utilising the means, 
Was the fault of the av ыш n however small, placed at his disposal, exercises 
n я TTT 
ation should have it under the seal of the been placed at our disposal for some building 
r 1 . : . 
sina be poni иу маш F 
pend of the quantity surveyor taking copies as far as it ius go, 2. а ee 
rawings an i i answering in all respects to the purposes for 
Would admit „ wate which it Sus erected? The pleasure we our- 
taken out not a single line should be selves enjoy in the various beauties of our 
added to the plans: to add anything ancient buildings should be a strong induce- 
dou fere OE | aioe oe j 
rac 3 5 ¢ ` , ’ 
compare with the posue p dcm upon our generation of architects. That this 
е protection to himself and the "builder. refining influence of the beautiful in art is not 
nelle bodies were becoining very knowing, | The Council then unanimously agreed: “That |a sentiment, but a fact, was brought home to me 
sometimes when they engaged an architect | this Council approve of these principles of | very strongly some years ago when visiting the 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- 
VEYORS. — The annual report of the Society 
refers with regret to the death of Mr. Flockton 
and of Mr. E. Winder ; the latter had been a 
Fellow since the formation of the Society. The 
number of members is at present I10. Visits 
were paid during the session to Derwent Hall 
and to the new waterworks at Langsett. The 
York Society having expressed a wish that the 
Sheftield Society should pay them a visit, it is 
hoped that this may be arranged in June. 
Among other matters of interest in the report, 
it is stated that the Council of the Society have 
devoted aconsiderable amount of time to nego- 
tiation with the Sheffield Master Builders’ 
Association with regard to the proposed condi- 
tion of contract, and the result of the commu- 
nications which passed between the Society 
and the Master Builders is summarised at some 
length, but the matter has not yet been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. In regard to the 
labour question, a deputation of the Yorkshire 
Fedcration of Master Builders attended a 
special meeting of the Council in May of last 
year, and desired a recognition of the following 
principles of trade, viz :— 


Ist, * That foremen shall not be compelled to be 
members of the workmen's unions." 

and, “That unionist workmen shall not refuse to 
work along with non-union workmen.” 

3rd, “That the number of apprentices shall not 
be arbitrarily limited." 

4th, “That boards of conciliation, consisting of 
equal numbers of masters and operatives, 
for the settlement of building trades' 
disputes, shall be established and ac- 
cepted by both masters and operatives.“ 
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Barnwood House Asylum for lunatic patients. 
Being shown over the house by the medical 
superintendent, one of the greatest living autho- 
rities on lunacy, I was struck by the air of re- 
finement and culture which seemed to permeate 
the building, and especially so in the large 
music-room and theatre. For perfection of 
proportion and the refined taste in the decora- 
tion, the room surpassed anything of the kind 
I had ever seen, and on giving expression to 
my surprise and admiration, Dr. Needham:said 
that the refining influence upon the patients of 
beautiful surroundings was so great that no out- 
lay, however lavish in this direction, was extra- 
vagance; and that even in the matter of a 
simple plaster cornice the best artists in Lon- 
don were engaged for the work. Whatanoble 
profession is that of architecture if such be the 
benefits arising from its perfect consummation, 
and how great are our responsibilities to 
cultivate and perfect the talent which is 
given us to use for the benefit of others. 
We are told that we learn more from our 
failures than from our successes ; certainly it is 
not an easy matter to be rid of them, for they 
are constantly staring us in the face. Wemay 
certainly learn much from the one or the 
other; but our duty is to learn, not to rest 
satisfied with successes or be discouraged by 
failures, but to aim higher and still higher, ever 
bearing in mind the permanency of our work 
and the effect, good or bad, it will have upon 
the minds and characters of those who are 
influenced thereby.” A vote of thanks having 
been unanimously passed to Mr. King, the 
following were elected:—Mr. C. J. Tait, 
President; Mr. H. G. Luff (Devonport), Vice- 
President ; to fill vacancies on the Council, 
Mr. B. P. Shires (Plymouth), Mr. James Jerman 
(Exeter) Mr. A. S. Parker (Plymouth), Mr. A. 
Thorne (Barnstaple); Hon. Treasurer, Mr. O. 
Ralling ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Harbottle Reed. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
annual general meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society was held on the 21st inst. at 
the Law Library, 41, Castle-street. Mr. E. A. 
Ould (President) occupied the chair. A discus- 
sion took place on the advisability of the 
Society becoming incorporated. A resolution 
was eventually passed that the incorporation 
be proceeded with, and that the Council be 
instructed to draw up a memorandum and 
articles of association to be submitted to a 
general meeting. The report of the Council, 
read by Professor F. M. Simpson, showed that 
there were 134 members, as compared with 
131 last year. The number of Fellows was 
fitty-four, Associates forty-seven, students four- 
teen, and hon. members nineteen. The meetings 
during the session had been highly successful, 
and the discussions that followed the papers read 
had been very well sustained. Financially, the 
Society was in a better position now than ever. 
An encouraging report of the library was also 
read, showing that some very useful books had 
been, and were being, added. The Treasurer’s 
report was a satisfactory one, giving on the 
whole accounts a balance of 163/. 7s. 74d. The 
reports were adopted. Professor Simpson was 
elected President for the ensuing year. The 
following officers were then elected: Messrs. 
J. Woolfall and P. C. Thicknesse, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Messrs. Arnold Thornely and F. E. P. 
Edwards, Hon. Secs. ; James Dod, Hon. Trea- 
sucer ; Mr. J. W. Blakey, Hon. Librarian. A 
Council was also elected. Mr. E. A. Ould then 
delivered a closing address, which we hope to 
be able to print in our next issue. A hearty 
vote of thanks accorded to Mr. Ould for his 
paper, and for his services as President during 
the past year, concluded the proceedings. 


Illustrations. 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE EASTERN 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


HE elevation illustrated shows the build- 
ing in course of erection for the 


wa Eastern Telegraph and associated com- 
panies when extended to London Wall. This 
corner will be opened out by a large segmental 
curve, which should much improve the access 
to London Wall. | 

In this design the idea has been to symbolise 
as much as possible the work and scope of the 
important companies that are to occupy the 
building—hence the frequent introduction of 
spheres and globesand other geographical and 
electrical insignia. 

The same idea is suggested for the hall, 
where the sculptured frieze will represent the 
work of the Telegraph Companies in the 
different parts of the globe. 

The emblems of the different companies are 
produced in the leadwork of the dome, which 
is surmounted by an armillary globe supported 
by appropriate figures. 

The principal entrance will be in the centre 
of the building, and communicating with the 
principal staircase occupies two stories, and 
consists of a deeply-recessed arch, which will 
be filled up by a glass and metal screen, with a 
marble entablature supporting two sculptured 
figures representing “ Electricity” апа 
“ Engineering.” 

On each side of the staircase on each floor is 
the main corridor leading to the several offices, 
and lit by spacious areas in the centre of the 
building. 

The ground-floor story will be in granite, 
5 the whole of the superstructure in Portland 
stone. 

The architect is Mr. J. Belcher, A. R. A. The 
drawing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE HEAD 
OFFICES, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


THis building, which is now approaching 
completion, is situated at the corner of Temple- 
avenue and Victoria Embankment, London, 
and provides for the Company’s large staff of 
officials and clerks. 

Every effort has been made to obtain as 
much accommodation in the roof as possible, 
to provide for the rapidly increasing business of 
the company, and to secure this object a high 
pitched roof was necessary. 

The building has been designed with the 
special object of securing a large proportion of 
window space for light, as the architect con- 
siders that classic buildings are often deplorably 
deficient in this respect. 

The building is faced in Portland stone 
throughout, and is fitted with all modern im- 
provements in the way of lifts, heating, ven- 
tilation, sanitary appliances, &c. The figure 
subjects, which have been executed by Mr. 
Gilbert Seale, are designed to illustrate the 
uses of the telephone. 

Sufficient projection could not be obtained 
for the circular oriel windows facing Temple- 
avenue, and they are now executed of rectan- 
gular design, similar in treatment to the 
octagonal oriel window overlooking the Em- 
bankment. 

The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Foster & Dicksee from the designs of Mr. 
A. N. Bromley, architect, of Nottingham, 


4 SOUTH LYCHET MANOR, DORSET. ^ 


SouTH LYCHET MANOR, the seat of Sir 
Elliott Lees, Bart, М.Р, now commanding 
the Dorsetshire Yeomanry in South Aírica, 
consists of a stuccoed house erected in part at 
the beginning of the century and in part later. 
A new central hall and staircase and other 
alterations in the planning were effected about 
eight years ago, and illustrated by a drawing in 
the Academy. 

The present scheme shows a considerable 
enlargement and an entire reconstruction of 
the exterior in Ham Hill stone, the whole of 
the portion shown in the drawing being new. 
The architect is Mr. W. D. Caróe. The draw- 
ing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
This Association will hold its annual congress 
this year at Leicester, by the invitation of the 
Mayor, and in co-operation with the Leicester- 
shire Architectural and Arch:eological Society. 
The meeting will commence on Monday, July 
30, and end on Saturday, August 4. The general 
programme will be issued shortly, and day-by- 
day programmes will be published during the 
Congress. Amongst the places of archzo- 
logical and historical interest in Leicester and 
the surrounding districts, the following will 
probably be visited, viz. :—Bradgate Park, 
Kirby Castle, Ulvescroft Priory, Market Bos- 
worth, Stoke Golding, Lutterworth, Belvoir, &c. 
Leicester itself is so full of interesting memo- 
rials of the past that one whole day, and parts 
of the opening and closing days, will be entirely 
devoted to the examination of the antiquities of 
the town. It has also been arranged that the 
annual meeting of the Leicestershire Architec- 
tural and Archzological Society shall take place 
on one of the days during the week ; on which 
occasion that Society will join the Association, 
and their excursion will form one of the items 
in the week’s programme of the congress. 
Further particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Geo. Patrick, 
16, Red Lion-square, London, W.C.—At the 
evening meeting on the 16th inst., Dr. W. de 
Gray Birch in the chair, Mrs. Day exhibited 
some old engravings mostly relating to 
Gloucestershire, and some photographs of 
Coxford Priory, illustrative of the paper by the 
Rev. H. J. D. Astley on * Two Norfolk Villages," 
read by him at a previous meeting. Mr. 
Andrew Oliver exhibited a miscellaneous col- 
lection of antiquities recently found by him 
in an old bag. Mr. Bamford brought, to 
illustrate the paper of the evening, some 
very charming pen and ink drawings of 
Barking and the neighbourhood. The 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma then read a 
paper upon “The Site of London beyond 
the Border One Thousand Years Ago. 
That vast region, comprising Stratford, 
Plaistow, East and West Ham, Barking, 
Woodford, Walthamstow, now a huge city 
larger and more populous than Rome or 
Amsterdam, or many other Continental 
capitals, was 1,000 years ago a vast pri- 
meval European forest, with the little rills 
of Barking, Stratford, and perhaps Wanstead, 
Walthamstow, and Шога, in the forest 
clearings. The wolf, wild boar, and other savage 
animals abounded. Most of the human 
population in this wild virgin forest of Essex 
probably was collected either at Barking 
around the Abbey, or at the fords on the 
Roman road. Sratford-atte-Bow marks by its 
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name where the Stanestreet road reached the 
Lea, and Ilford, the dangerous ford, the bad 
ford, where it crossed the river Roding. Pro- 
bably there may have been a few huts at each 
place. There appears to have been another 
ford two miles north of Ilford, where, at 
Hatton corner, in digging a quarry some 300 
fragments of Roman remains were discovered 
in 1893, and amongst these were a mor- 
tarium and an amphora. These remains 
probably marked the site of a small military 
station guarding the fords near Wanstead. In 
early Saxon days Barking was the chief place 
of the district, and the only one of importance. 
The Abbey of Barking, founded in 666, is 
sometimes said to have been the oldest convent 
for women in England. In Cornwall, how- 
ever, which, though now an English county, 
was in olden days, according to the testimony 
of old writers, outside the kingdom of England, 
Mr. Lach-Szyrma thought there were traces of 
nunneries of an older date than Barking. The 
establishment of Barking Abbey is, however, 
a definite historic fact. There are doubtless no 
remains now existing of the Abbey of that 
early day ; it and the monastic buildings were 
most probably of wood. Barking Abbey 
was burnt by the Danes in 870, and 
1000 years ago it lay in ruins. The 
Abbey was rebuill by King Edgar, and 
its later history is connected with some of 
the most interesting and important events in 
the annals of England.—An interesting discus- 
sion followed the paper, in which Archdeacon 
Stevens, Dr. Winstone, Mr. Gould, and others 
took part. Referring to the well-known lines 
of Chaucer, quoted in the paper, to the effect 
that the Prioress spoke French— 


“ After the school of Stratíord-atte-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to hire unknowe "— 


the Chairman said there was probably a 
colony of French settled at Stratford engaged 
in some handicraft, like the Spitaltields weavers. 
The last meeting of the session will be held on 
June 6, when a paper by Mr. Cæsar Caine is 


0 on “The Archiepiscopal Mint at 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at 
the County Hall, Spring-gardens, Alderman 
W. H. Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. 

The Paris Exhibition.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported: 


“At the meeting of the council held on 6th 
February last a question was asked as to whether 
arrangements could be made by the council to afford 
assistance to skilled mechanics to visit the Paris 
Exhibition, and the matter being brought to our 
notice, we informed the Technical Education Board 
of the question raised. We have now received from 
the board a memorandum stating that the solicitor 
is of opinion that expenditure by the board in 
assisting skilled mechanics as suggested could not 
be justified." 


Water Bills. -The Parliamentary Committee 
laid before the Council a long historical report 
as to the Bills promoted by the Council for the 
acquisition of the undertakings of the Metro- 
politan water companies. The Council had 
used every effort to obtain, in the interests of 
the ratepayers and water consumers of London, 
a settlement of the question, and for this pur- 
pose had expressed its willingness to modify 
the proposals contained in its Bills. But it 
found itselí once more opposed by the Govern- 
ment at the stage of second reading, and de- 
barred from even discussing its modified pro- 
posals before a Committee of the House. 

Tramways.—It was agreed that a notice 
should be served on the London, Deptford, and 


company to sell their undertaking to the 
Council. A similar resolution was passed in 
respect of two and a quarter miles of the South 
London Tramways Company's undertaking. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Benn said the 
Highways Committee would consider the 
question of trying to acquire the whole of the 
undertaking of the South London Tramways 
Company. As to bringing tramways over 
Westminster Bridge, he thought the Govern- 
ment would oppose such a thing. 

The Highways Committee recommended, 
and it was agreed, That the Parliamentary 
Committee be instructed to include, in one of 
the Bills to be promoted by the Council next 
session, powers for the Council to double, with 
the consent of the Board of Trade, single lines 
of tramways (1) in any thoroughfares which 
are, or may hereafter be made, sufficiently wide 
for the purpose, and (2) in streets where, 
if the existing single line were doubled, the 
statutory width of 9 ft. 6 in. could not be given 
between the outer rail and the kerb, provided 
that no objection be raised by the frontagers 
interested. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES GIFT. 


WE are informed that building operations 
were commenced at Bisley on Wednesday 
last. The funds collected now amount to 
20,000/. ; 6,000}. more is required to complete 
the accommodation for one hundred men. All 
offers of assistance, whether in money or in 
kind, should be addressed to the Executive at 
Waterloo Place, Pall-Mall. 

We are asked to announce the following 
additional contributions :— 


Greenwich Tramways Company, requiring the 
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Subscriptions, 


The Derby Master Builders’ Association (per 


Mr. A. Wright, being the proceeds of a 
concert) 


The Carpenters and Joiners of Wolverhampton 
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The following recommendation, contained 
in a subsequent report of the Committee, was 
agreed to :— 

“That, as regards contracts for the supply of 


(per Mr. W. Vincent Vale) .............. 9 16 1|the rails, fish-plates, &c., required in connexion with 
Woe of Messrs. Dent & Hellyer ........ 7 11 6] the reconstruction by the Council of existing, and 
a 12 e Јаз Styles & Son ...... 5 6 6] the construction of new, tramways, the operation of 
Messrs. James Day Bout Limited, Ealinz : : о | the Council's standing order No. 212 be suspended 
Mr. T. D. Graty, Bromley, Kent .. 5 5 0 | 80 far as to permit of the omission of the usual 
Mr. Lansbury, Bromley, Kent  $ s о | Clauses relative to hours and wages, and the inser- 
Messrs. Peill & Sons, Bromley, Kent . s 5 о | tion of a special clause as follows :—' All wages to 
Meus Darby Brothers, Bromley, Kent...... 2 2 o|workmen for work executed under this contract 
Workmen KA a соаа. „ 2 2 о | must be paid at the rates arranged between tlie em- 
r. William Blackburn and Work mam 22 ployers and workmen in the rail trade in that part 
Workmen of Mr. William Willett, Chelsea and ` ° (of the country where 55% а 
O ensaia oss Council reserves power to cancel this contract, so 
Workmen of Messrs. W. H. Lorden & Sons : Š far as relates to any part of the articles specified 
Web of Mr. H. Lovatt, West Kensington 1 14 о | therein not totally or partially manufactured, at any 
Mr baud we qu ee & Coo 1 13 6| time оп one week's notice, should it be proved to 
wig € .“.“.... 4 1 i i 
orkmen of the Broseley Tileriez Biosciey- ps я Ж 6 the satisfaction of the Council, after hearing 
Ir. Thomas Jones, Liverpool. i 1 o of both parties, that lower rates than the standard 
Workmen of Messrs. Ernest Mathews & Co... 1 o о rates of the district have been, or are being, paid in 
EH ДІ p Roberts & Robinson, the execution of this contract.' " 
muted, Liverpocl ...................... 1 ў 
г. W. B. Tia AS „„ 18 5 Waterloo Station Ехіспзіоп.-Тһе Improve- 


ments Committee reported as follows :— 


“Ву the South-Western Railway Act, 1800, the 
London and South-Western Railway Company are 
empowered to extend Waterloo station and to 
execute further works to their line. By Section 8, 
Sub-Section 1 of the Act, the company are required 
to construct a new road, of the width and in the 
position shown in blue colour on the signed plan, to 
torm an approach road from Waterloo-road on the 
one hand and from Westminster Bridge-road on the 
other hand, and also from Lower Marsh to Water- 
loo station as proposed to be enlarged in pursuance 
of the powers ot the Act; and the company are 
also required to widen the southern end of York- 
street between the said new approach road and 
Lower Marsh. The company have now applied for 
the Council's approval to an amended plan which 
provides that the new road, instead of descending 
with a steep gradient at its eastern end into Waterloc- 
road shall remain at the station level, thus providing 
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acm Hers ON SALISBURY PLAiN,—Mr. John 
tie cont , rn buildings manutacturer, has received 
300 ir act Irom the War Ottice for the erection of 
ә Iron buildings and offices on Salisbury Plain, for 
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a flat road for a distance of 660 ft., instead of 350 ft., 
and also a turning place for vehicles at the eastern 
end. In substitution for theapproach from Waterloo- 
road, the amended plan provides for a new road, 
Soft. wide, to lead from Lower Marsh at Lancelot- 
street to the station as proposed to be enlarged. 
The gradient of this new road will be 1 іп 20, as 
compared with 1 in 18, the gradient of the approach 
from Waterloo-road as originally proposed. The 
gradient of the approach from Westminster Bridge- 
road, as shown on the amended plan, will be 1 in 25, 
as compared with 1 in 20, the gradient of the 
approach shown on the signed plan. The width of 
the proposed new roads varies from 40 to 60 ft., 
whilst the width shown on the signed plan varies 
from 45 to 70 ft. The amended plan, like the 
signed plan, provides for an entrance to the station 
from York-road, which is to be widened. From the 
point of view of the public traffic, we consider that 
the modifications suggested by the company are 
advantageous. The gradients are improved ; the 
substituted approach road from Lower Marsh 
wil overcome the disadvantages which would 
result from a road with a steep gradient 
delivering the station traffic into Waterloo- 
road at the tramway terminus; and the flat 
road proposed by the company will also lend 
itself to any possible future extension along the 
eastern side of the station. We are satisfied that 
by the adoption of the amended plan the Council's 
interest will be secured substantially in accordance 
with the signed plan, which received the approval 
of the Council during the passage of the company's 
Bill through Parliament in the session of 1899 ; but 
we are of opinion tbat an increased width should, 
if possible, be provided for the new street from the 
junction with Lower-marsh at Lancelot-street to 
the main station road. We think, moreover, that 
the company should undertake to provide housing 
accommodation for any additional persons of the 
labouring class who may be displaced by the adop- 
tion of the amended scheme. We have accordingly 
approved the amended plan, subject to the width of 
the approach road from Lower Marsh at Lancelot- 
street to the main station road being increased, and 
also subject to the company given an undertaking to 
provide housing accommodation for any additional 
persons of the labouring class who may be displaced 
by the adoption of the amended plan. We report 
the facts for the information of the Council." 


Main Drainage  Extcnsion.—The Main 
Drainage Committee reported that the follow- 
ing tenders had been received for the con- 
struction of the first section of the proposed 
new outfall sewers :—Mr. A. Woodhouse, 
92,6811. ; Messrs. |. Mowlem & Co., 95,885/. ; 
Mr. James Dickson, 121,924/. ; Messrs. Pedrette 
& Co., 133,606/. The committee recommended 
the acceptance of Messrs. Mowlem’s tender, 
which, after some discussion, was agreed to. 

Hot Water Supply, Mayford Schiool. -The 
Industrial and Retormatory Schools Committee 
reported that the following tenders had been 
received for the supply and fixing of new hot- 
water tanks, pipes, valves, &c., at this school : 
—Messrs. С. & E. Bradley, 311/.; Wenham & 
Waters, 3271. 13s. ; Rosser & Russell, 4411. 158.; 
Comyn, Ching, & Co., 454l. 15s. ; Vaughan & 
Brown, !509/. ; Clements, Jeakes, & Co., 680/. 
It was agreed to accept the tender of Messrs. 
G. & E. Bradley. 

The Archbishop's Park.—The Parks’ Com- 
mittee reported that the agreement with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by which the Coun- 
cil undertook to lay out and manage the field 
next Lambeth Palace grounds as a place of 
public recreation, had been completed. They 
recommended an expenditure of 2,300/. towards 
the works necessary to fit the park for public 
use. The ultimate total cost was estimated at 
4,0401. 

The report was adopted. 

Tenders—The Fire Brigade Committee 
made the following recommendations, which 
were agreed to :— 


That the tender of Messrs. Johnson & Co. to catry 
out for 2837. work connected with the provision of 
a drying closet, the laying on of hot water, and the 
execution of various small alterations and repairs at 
the Tooley-street station be accepted. 

That the tender of Mr. A. Hudson to erect for 
196l. 18s. in the yard of the Sydenham station a 
shed to cover a horsed escape be accepted. 

That the tender of Mr. Frank Bull to execute for 
198/. the alterations required to the Hackney 
station be accepted. 


Having transacted other business the Council 
adjourned. 
— ? — 


GLADSTONE MEMORIAL STATUE, HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT.—On the 19 inst. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, М.Р., unveiled a statue of Mr. 
Gladstone, erected in the Central Hall of the Houses 
of Parliament. It has been executed by Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy from a block of Carrara marble. It is 
8 ft. in height. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


SIR E. GALSWORTHY presided over the fort- 
nightly meeting of this Board, held at Spring 
Gardens on Saturday. 

Rochester House, Ealing.—4A letter was read 
from the Local Government Board, forwarding 
for the managers’ observation an extract from 
notes made in the Board's architectural depart- 
ment respecting plans of a/terations, &c., at 
Rochester House, Ealing, and suggesting that 
in view of the short tenure of the property, the 
managers should endeavour to obtain a sub- 
stantial contribution from the owner towards 
the cost of reconstructing the drainage. The 
Board also requested to be furnished with a 
complete estimate of the cost of the structural 
work involved, including architect's fees and 
other incidental charges. The letter was 
referred to Committee, 

What is a Public Building ?—The Children's 
Committee reported that the District Surveyor 
of Camberwell had served on Mr. Priestman 
Moses (whose tender to execute certain altera- 
tions and additions to No. 16, Elm-grove, 
Peckham, for 630. was accepted on March то) 
a notice stating that the house was a " public 
building" within the meaning of the London 
Building Act, 1894, and requiring, among other 
things, that the staircases and corridors be 
constructed of fire-resisting material. In the 
first instance the Committee directed the Clerk 
to write to the London County Council in the 
matter, and they now learnt that, in the 
opinion of their Solicitor and of the Building 
Act Committee, the house was not a “public 
building." The Committee recommended that 
the architects (Messrs. C. & W. Henman) be 
instructed to direct the builder to proceed with 
the alterations according to the plan approved 
by the Managers and the Local Government 
Board, and to inform him that the Managers 
would defend on his behalf any action which 
the District Surveyor might bring against him. 
This was adopted. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
THE WORK OF PROFESSOR COCKERELL, R.A. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of this 
Institute was held at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., 
on Monday evening last. Mr. E. A. Gruning 
(Vice-President) presided. 

After the introduction of a number of 
Associates on their election—among them being 
the Misses B. M. and E. M. Charles— 

Мг. |. M. Brydon (Vice-President) read а 
paper on the work of Professor Cockerell, R.A. 

Mr. Brydon opened his subject with a brief 
survey of the architectural influences at work 
during the early years of the present century. 
Professor Cockerell, he said, forined a connect- 
ing link between the old order and the new. 
He came when the men and the methods of 
the Renaissance were gradually being worked 
out. Under Robert Adam English Classic had 
become somewhat emaciated, and though 
Chambers still upheld the principles of the 
Renaissance as practised in its best days, 
the letter of its tradition was now being 
neglected, if not altogether lost sight of. The 
English Renaissance School from Inigo Jones 
to Chambers, had never attempted to hide its 
buildings behind pseudo-Classic fronts, or to 
palm oif Greek and Roman temples for Christian 
churches. Its use of Classic details was always 
subservient to the purposes of its buildings, and 
its buildings to the requirements of the time 
in which they were built. On the other hand, 
the “ Revivalists " seemed to have a principle 
that modern purposes should be made sub- 
servient to foregone architectural styles. This 
distinction must be borne in mind for a proper 
appreciation of the efſorts made by such men as 
Cockerell and Barry towards the elucidation of 
the true principles of design. These two men, 
conscious of the hopelessness of the path the 
Revivalists were pursuing, followed each the 
bent of his own genius, the former reverting 
to the Italian of the Renaissance, the latter 
carrying his Greek culture and refinement into 
the every-day work of his time. Of the notable 
architects of the time none had a stronger 
( Greek detail or used it with morc 
c expression than сао а 

cor knowledge of the principles of Italian 
e Cockerell, at once a great 
Sens and a scholar, drew his inspiration from 
MES sources, combining the adaptability of the 
Italian with the refinement aud grace ot the 
Е ah it all ran the impress of his 
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battle of the styles was in full swing. The 
competition for the Houses of Parliament had 
given an impetus to the revival of medizevalism. 
Even Cockerell was not altogether proof 
against this influence, as witness his Gothic 
work at Harrow Schools and Chapel and at 
Lampeter College, done at a time when his 
mind was occupied with the restoration of the 
Roman Forum, the Parthenon at Athens, and 
the congenial work of designing Hanover 
Chapel, Regent-street. 

Before noticing his works the author gave a 
brief sketch of Cockerell's early career. Не 
was born in 1788, and was the son of Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell, a well-known architect, and 
surveyor to the East India Company. He was 
educated partly at Westminster School. His 
professional training was begun in his father’s 
office, and he afterwards entered Sir Robert 
Smirke's office as an assistant. When in his 
twenty-second year he began his foreign 
studies, in the pursuit of which he twice 
thoroughly explored the mainland of Greece 
and its islands, returning again and again 
to Athens. Then he visited Sicily and Italy, 
staying at Naples, Florence, and Rome. 
On his way home he spent some time in 
Paris, returning to England after an absence 
of seven or eight years, four of which were 
spent in Greece. He studied incessantly, 
made notes and sketches and restorations, 
many explorations of temples and other build- 
ings, and particularly of Greek sculpture, and 
generally stored his mind with the knowledge 
he afterwards gave to the world in his famous 
lectures and books and still more famous 
works. 

At the age of thirty, he commenced his first 
real work, the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, now the Freemasons’ Hall, at 
Bristol, a design marked by that sense of pro- 
portion and purity of detail which became such 
marked characteristics of his later works. After 
some additions to Harrow School, and Bowood 
for Lord Lansdowne, came his first work of 
primary importance, Hanover Chapel, Regent- 
street. Here he distinguished himself at once 
by his originality of plan, design, and refine- 
ment and delicacy of detail. Though hampered 
by difficulties of site, the result was an artistic 
triumph, a veritable revelation in the adapta- 
bility of Greek art to modern purposes. It is to 
the lasting shame of all concerned in the 
transaction that this work of a great master 
should have been sacrificed to the craving after 
ground rents. 

His next commission was the National 
Monument on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, a 
work in which he was associated with Play- 
fair, of Edinburgh, and which as originally 
conceived was to be a reproduction of the 
Parthenon, and on the same magnificent scale. 
The work unhappily was never completed, yet 
something of the spirit of the great Greek 
temple is visible in the fragment of the work 
carried out; its exquisite proportion, its 
beauty of detail, show how true was the 
architects’ appreciation of the majestic original 
at Athens. 

As Cockerell's practice increased, he engaged 
with more or less success in several competi- 
tions, amongst others for the Cambridge 
University Library and Museum. This com- 
petition partially failed and had to be done all 
over again. Ultimately Cockerell's design 
was chosen, but was never fully carried out—a 
matter greatly to be regretted, judging by the 
north wing, the only portion actually erected. 
The Westminster Insurance Office, now the 
office of the British Medical Fournal,in the 
Strand, erected about this time, was the first of 
a notable series of buildings for commercial 
purposes, which, perhaps more than any 
others, shows the master’s individuality. It 
has all the characteristics typical of its 
designer which were developed with such 
success in the Sun Fire Осе in the City and 
the Liverpool and London Insurance Buildings 
at Liverpool, and.the Bank of England build- 
ing in the same city. While secking his 
inspiration from Greece rather than from Italy, 
while clothing all with the mantle of Greek 
refinement rather than with the luxury of the 
Renaissance, he never forgot he was designing 
buildings for modern purposes. He bestowed 
much study on the masonry oí his facades. 
The size and proportions of the stones were 
made to play à subtle part in the harmony of 
the general design. His angle quoins and 
rusticated courses were cunningly devised 
to assist the general scale and expression 
of his elevations. As an object lesson showing 
how these features may be employed with 


reticence, yet with power, Mr. Brydon com- 
mended to students the careful study of the 
Dale-street front of the Insurance Buildings at 
Liverpool, one of the finest pieces of design iu 
modern Classic. The author deplored the 
recent alterations at the Sun Fire Office, 
Threadneedle- street. Recognising the diffi- 
culties the task of altering such a building pre- 
sented, he considered it should have been 
accomplished with more regard for the work 
of such an artist as Cockerell. The original 
work might have been left alone to speak for 
itself, and the additions designed in harmony 
with it ; but, as carried out, the whole of the 
proportions of the building had been altered. 
Another worthy monument of Cockerell's 
skill and genius, the Taylor and Randolph 
buildings at Oxford, was won in a competition 
and carried out during the years 1841-46. 
This work bespeaks the artist and the scholar 
in every line, and proclaims the architect a 
consummate master of his craft. Though not 
a large building, it has a quiet dignity which 
enables it to hold its own in a city renowned 
for its architectural monuments. It is the 
architect’s work at his very best. One feels 
the grace of its Greek refinement in proportion 
and in detail, the appropriateness of its 
sculpture and carving, the judicious contrast 
of plain surface and richness of effect, with all 
the wealth of knowledge and skill, and yet 
that reticence of design which goes to make 
an architectural work of the highest merit. 
Two public buildings of the first importance 
left unfinished at the death of their architects 
were completed by Cockerell — viz, the 
FitzWilliam Museum at Cambridge, com- 
menced by Basevi, and of which Cockerell 
completed the hall and staircase, and St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool, the noblest monument 
of the Classic revival in England, designed by 
the younger Elmes. Of the latter building, 
upon which Cockerell laboured for nearly 
seven years, the magnificent decorations of the 
great hall, the stateliness of the courts, the 
Doric beauty of the northern entrance hall, 
and the elegance of the circular concert-room 
on the first floor are all due to his genius. Sir 
James Picton describes the building as one of 
the greatest triumphs of art in modern times, 
and Fergusson speaks of it as the culminating 
and by far the most successful specimen of this 
style of art in England, and perhaps in Europe. 
The author referred to important competi- 
tions in which Cockerell unsuccessfully took 
part, and to his designs for the Royal Exchange 
and the Houses of Parliament. The latter, for 
all its merit, the author felt bound to admit, 
failed to come within measurable distance of 
Sir Charles Barry's magnificent structure either 
in grasp of the subject or in plan or elevation. 
As regards the design for the Royal Exchange, 
the successful competitor, Sir William Tite, con- 
sidered it one of the most remarkable works of 
art in connexion with architecture he had ever 
known. Tite and Cockerell carried out the 
London and Westminster Bank, in the City, in 
collaboration— they were the only competitors 
for the work, and at Tite's instance they 
agreed to act as joint architects, the arrange- 
ment being readily adopted by the directors. 
The exterior is marked by Cockerell's hand, and 
its characteristic style has been followed in 
all the extensions of the bank. 
Besides being an accomplished architect and 
a brilliant architect, Cockerell was a learned 
arch:eologist and much of a sculptor. Не drew 
the figure with remarkable power and expres- 
sion ; he managed to grasp the broad monu- 
mental style of the great Greck age—as witness 
his design for the pediment of St. Georges 
Hall. Of the ornamental carving he designed, 
fine examples exist on the Taylor building at 
Oxford and on the Insurance Olfices, Dale- 
street, Liverpool. 
The author then touched upon Cockerell's 
literary labours, his discoveries in Greck 
archivology, and his restorations of ancient 
classic work. He was an authority on all 
matters pertaining to Greek art. То his 
energy we owe the discovery of the Egma 
and Basse marbles, and a knowledge of the 
proper purpose and position of the colossal 
statues at the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Agrigentum. | 
Numerous honours were conferred upon him 
in his own country and abroad. He held the 
Chair of Architecture at the Royal Academy 
for seventeen years, was surveyor to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, was the first to receive the Roval 
Gold Medal for Architecture, and was the first 
Architect President of the Institute. He died 
in 1863, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral 
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the fabric of which had been under his 
care for forty years. 

Mr. Brydon's paper was illustrated by a large 
collection of photographs and drawings repre- 
sentative of Cockerell’s chief works. 


detail. In regard to St. George’s Hall, he 
thought there was some misconception as to 
the respective parts which Elmes and Cockerell 
had in it. The whole general conception of 
the interior was, he believed, Elmes's ; in fact, 
in Elmes's correspondence with Rawlinson 
there were some remarks as to the best way of 
executing the capitals of the granite columns, 
so that Elmes must have designed the columnar 
portion of the interior. Mr. Brydon seemed 
to imply that after its commencement it was 
decided to make the large hall a concert hall; 
but it was the other way about. Liverpool 
had formerly а triennial musical festival, 
held in one of the churches; then it was 
thought the church was unsatisfactory, and a 
great hall was to be built for the festivals ; but 
Elmes, who cared nothing about music, ignored 
this and merely thought of the architectural 
effect ; he conceived the idea of the two courts 
being visible at the close of the vista at each end 
of the hall, and when he was told the organ 
would come in the way, he said angrily, Do 
you think I designed my building as a case for 
your organ?" However, the organ had to be 
put there, and Cockerell designed the present 
organ case, one of the finest designs for an 
organ-case in modern times. Не could 
entirely corroborate Мг. Brydon as to the excel- 
lent acoustic qualities and planning of the small 
concert-room, one of the best rooms for 
music on a small scale that he had ever been 
in. On the other hand, the large concert hall 
was probably, in an acoustic sense, the worst 
in the kingdom. That came of designing a 
building without considering the purpose it 
was intended for. He would call attention to 
another feature in the decorative design of the 
large hall; the bronze folding-doors or gates 
which formed the entrance at two or three 
points. Those were no doubt designed by 
Cockerell, and as examples of Classic metal 
design he knew few modern things equal to 
them. In the course of his paper Mr. Brydon 
had coupled the names of Cockerell and Barry. 
He had observed with regret that Barry 
seemed to be almost forgotten by the younger 
generation of architects of the present day. 
He hoped therefore that on a future evening 
some one would read a paper on the genius 
and works of Sir Charles Barry, to form a 
pendant to the excellent paper they had had 
that evening on Cockerell. 

Mr. W. M. Fawcett spoke of the portion 
of the University library designed by Cockerell 
at Cambridge as a very striking building— 
particularly the internal parts. It was a small 
part of the extensive frontage he designed and 
which had never been completed, but that did 
not detract from the excellence of its archi- 
tectural features. It was a somewhat costly 
building, and the tradition in Cambridge was 
that the space per book cost exactly ten 
shillings—that was to say, the building cost 
30.000/. and would hold 60,000 books. With 
regard to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Mr. Fawcett 
pointed out that Cockerell came in after the 
death of Basevi. He altered the arrangement 
of the staircase, but it still left a bad approach 
to the ground floor. In going up the wide 
exterior steps with the colonnade at the top 
one had not the idea of ascent prominently 
before the mind, and: therefore the feeling on 
reaching the interior and descending the stairs 
was that we were going below the ground 
level. The Fitzwilliam Museum was indebted 
to Cockerell for the granite columns in the 
hall; Basevi had used scagliola on the walls, 
but Cockerell insisted on granite columns, and 
his recommendation was fortunately carried by 
one vote. He was very glad to have the 
opportunity of expressing his appreciation of 
the genius of Cockerell. 

Mr. Phené Spiers, speaking of the Fitz- 
William Museum, said that he remembered 
thirty years ago when Sir Digby Wyatt was 
asked to devise a scheme by which the galleries 
could be lowered, he was so struck with the 
bcautiful manner in which Cockerell'sstaircase 
was set out that he declined to meddle with it, 
and it was left intact, though he (the speaker) 
regretted to say it had been since removed to 
make way for a very commonplace staircase. 
He mentioned also the remarkable design of 
the ceiling, which had hardly a real horizontal 
linc in it ; everything was slightly curved with 
a view to the effect on the eve.* In connexion 

a We have since received from Mr. Spiers an explanatory 
note and a sketch plan of the ceiling at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. The ceiling has a circular dome in the centre 
and a larve cove next the wall; as the compartment is not 
square there is a considerable flat between the cove and the 
springing of the dome, and it was this flat of which 
Cockerell thought it necessary to correct the lines to avoid 
an optical illusion, 


Dr. Murray proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brydon for his very appreciative and interest- 
ingsketch. This was the third occasion, he 
sad, upon which a distinguished member of 
the Institute had reviewed the life and services 
of Professor Cockerell, and in time to come 
olhers would follow in their footsteps. He 
would like to say that in the British Museum 
Protessor Cockerell’s name was also held in 
verv high esteem ; for his bringing home the 
‘gina and Bassze marbles іп 1814 enabled the 
British Museum to take its first important step 
in becoming a centre of the noblest forms of 
Greek art instead of a miscellaneous collection 
of Greek and Roman sculptures. It was no 
fault of his that the Ægina marbles were 
lost to the Museum. Ву his personal in- 
fluence, which was very great, and by his exer- 
tions, the Government of the day had under- 
taken to purchase these statues at any cost, 
and it must have been a sore trial to a 
man of his patriotic spirit to see them ulti- 
mately go to Munich owing to the blunder 
of an official employed by the British 
Government. He was, indeed, the pioneer of 
the Movement which ended in putting the 
British Museum in the front rank. Some years 
2р0, owing to the kindness of Mr. P. Cockerell, 
he (Dr. Murray) had the advantage of having 
in his charge in the Museum several port- 
folios of drawings, together with the 
sketch books used by Professor Cockerell 
when travelling in Greece, &c. Some of 
the drawings had been made in prepara- 
tion for the publication of his great work 
upon the temples of gina and Basse. He 
(he speaker) had been told by one who 
spoke from experience that Professor Cockerell, 
always ready to take any amount of trouble 
when his opinion was asked on some new 
theory of Greek architecture, had the rare 
gift of making the person who had asked 
105 opinion almost believe that he had 
oo it all out himself. After alluding to the 
igh opinion of Cockerell, in regard to 
knowledge of Greek art, which was held by 
Professor Boetticher, certainly one of the 
people most competent to judge, Dr. Murray 
concluded by expressing the pleasure he had 
In being present at the reading of this excellent 
Paper, and moved a vote of thanks to its author. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said there was no better use to put one 
of their evenings to than to revive the recollec- 
боп of the achievements of one of their 
eminent members of past days. The subject 
Was interesting in another sense, that it carried 
them back to a time when architecture was 
viewed in a different light from now; when 
scholarship in Greek detail, and its applica- 
tion in modern work, was considered one of 
the highest objects to which an architect could 
devote himself ; and if in some sense this was 
illogical, there was a pleasure in it which could 
not be denied, and it had an influence in refin- 
Ing taste in regard to detail. The branch Bank 
of England at Liverpool, referred to in passing 
by Mr. Brydon, he thought was perhaps the 
best thing Cockerell had ever done. The 
columnar order on the front was on a very large 
scale and designed with the greatest refine- 
ment of line; it might be an illogical 
application of the order, but it was delight- 
ful in effect. Then, round the corner, the 
fank was treated in a quite different way, with 
great arched windows with immense quoins— 
just giving the idea of a bank; they had the 
state elevation in front and the practical elcva- 
tion at the side. Those were the days of the 
great classical stvlists in architecture, such men 
3$ Donaldson and Cockerell in England and 
Lesueur in France ; men who were full of 
recondite learning about the architecture of the 
past. That kind of architect hardly existed 
now ; they were occupied with more practical 
matters. The Taylor and Randolph building 
suggested another thought—the importance of 
à great general idea in a building, quite inde- 
Pendent of the detail. The idea of the Taylor 
and Randolph building, with its low centre and 
the two great side masses at right angles with 
it, might be worked out in half-a-dozen 
different styles of detail, but would still 
remain a great idea. It would be good 
Practice, he thought, sometimes to set their 
students to translate celebrated buildings into 
other styles, treating the same idea with other 


with Cockerell's work he remembered taking 
Baron de Geymiiller to see some of the city 
architecture on a day (either Saturday after- 
noon or Sunday) when the city was nearly 
empty ; but on coming in sight of the Sun 
Fire office they saw a carriage drive up out of 
which got a gentleman who stood with folded 
arms looking at the building which they also 
were just about to inspect. This turned out to 
be the President of the Royal Academy, Sir F. 
Leighton (as he then was), who said that he 
had not seen the building for some time, and 
that he came to look at it now and then when 
he wished to revive his feeling for Greek 
architecture. 

The Chairman said the hour had become too 
late for him to speak of Cockerell as he knew 
him when a pupil. No one acquainted with 
him could fail to recollect his kindliness and 
courtesy. With regard to the Sun Fire Otfice, 
he could not help saying that he looked upon 
the recent alterations and additions with great 
regret. It was, as Cockerell designed it, a 
perfect building of that type, and should not 
have had its architectural features spoiled by 
altering it and doubling its length. The chair- 
man concluded by remarking that they were 
very pleased to see present as visitors that 
night the son of the late Professor, as also his 
grand-daughters and, he believed, his grand- 
son. 

Mr. Brydon, replying, observed that St. 
George's Hall was the outcome of two separate 
competitions, one ſor a concert hall, the other 
for law courts, when it was afterwards decided 
to combine the two. It was true that Elmes 
threw overboard the practical intentions in 
regard to the hall, and thought only of the 
architectural effect. 

The Chairman then announced that the next 
meeting would be held on June 11, when the 
results of the election of the Council and 
Standing Committees would be made known. 


GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS, 1900. 


An Architectural Congress will be held in 
London during the week beginning June 18 
under the patronage and management of the 
following general committee :— 

Mr. Wm. Emerson, President R.I.B.A. ; the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl oí Meath ; the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Windsor ; the Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G. ; the Right Hon. 
A. Akers Douglas, M.P. ; Sic William B. Rich- 
mond, K.C.B., R.A. ; Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. ; 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, К.А. ; and Messrs. 
C. Purdon Clarke, C. I. E.; Alfred Waterhouse, 
R. A.; George Aitchison, R. A.; С. Е. Bodley, 
A. R. A.; G. Frampton, A. R. A.; Aston 
Webb, A. R. A.; John Belcher, A. R. A.; Walter 
Crane; Selwyn Image, Master of the Art 
Workers Guild; Rowand Anderson, Edin- 
burgh; H. J. Austin, Lancaster; Reginald 
Blomfield ; Basil Champneys ; John Douglas, 
Chester; W. H. Lynn, R. H. A., Belfast ; 
Mervyn Macartney; Ernest Newton; E. S. 
Prior; Halsey Ricardo; Professor F. M. 
Simpson, Liverpool ; W. M. Fawcett ; E. A. 
Gruning; J. M. Brydon; Alex. Graham; 
John Slater ; H. H. Statham ; Paul Water- 
house; J. J. Burnet, A. R. S. A.; Leonard Stokes; 
. S. Gibson; H. V. Lanchester; Thomas 
Drew, R. H. A., President, Royal Institute of 
Afchitects of Ireland; J. Smith, President 
Shettield Society of Architects and Surveyors ; 
A. E. Sawday, President, Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects; R. 1. 
Bennett, President, Manchester Society 
of Architects; David Barclay, President, 
Glasgow Institute of Architects; William 
Glover, President, Northern Architectural 
Association; W. L. Bernard, President, 
Bristol Society of Architects; Robt. Evans, 
President, Nottingham Architectural Society ; 
E. A. Ould, President, Liverpool Architectural 
Society ; W. H. Bidlake, President, Birming- 
ham Architectural Association ; W. Carby Hall, 
President, Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society ; Charles King, President, Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society ; T. M. Cappon, 
President, Dundee Institute of Architecture ; 
W. Bell, President, York Architectural Society ; 
J. Coates Carter, President, Cardiff, South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society ; 
J. Souttar, President, Aberdeen Society о! 
Architects ; Henry F. Kerr, President, Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association ; J. Douglass 
Mathews ; Thos. W. Cutler. | | 

All architects and persons interested in archi- 
tecture are cordially invited to attend the Con- 
gress and to take part in the discussions on the 
papers read. A card of admission to meetings 
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will be sent to any non-member of the Royal | Charsley-road (Mr. W. Bailey for Mr. S. S. Brush).— | Bond-street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. D, Н. 
Institute on application to the Secretary, Royal | Consent. Waddell for E. Streeter & Co., Limited).—Refused. 


| sete 5 h : Lewisham.—A one-story shop on the forecourt of | 
э „ ES TURA No. 72, Perry-vale, Forest-hill (Mr. F. A. Smith for Line of Frontage and Construction of 
Buildings. 


: Miss E. T. Smith). —Consent. 
ings of the Congress :— Rotherhithe.—An addition, with а one-sto 

А - , - porch ا‎ 
Monday, rh June ~8 pm. Reception by the lig ront, to the Presbyterian Church on the went | Micke Ap орет iron and glass shed at the 
President КІ.В.А. (Mr Wm. Conduft- rect, W. side of Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey (Mr. | crystal Palace, Crystal Palace-parade, Sydesham, 
Meeting Room of the catingl Presentation of the | A- C. Forrester for the Building Committee of the (Mr C Ma 
Mio P Gold Medal “Owing to the unavoidable | Bermondsey Presbyterian Church).—Consent. к e мет ыы 
yal боа the recipient? the Commendatolre Wandsworth.—That the application of Mr. F. Lerisiium 4 А wood and i T 
R 640110 » i е ре e f E pees а he Perks for Mr. R. Simpson, ior an extension of the ihe side of No K. E 5 (M. at 
Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor of Roman Topography | period within which the erection of houses with | 26 . 2, Ryecroft-road, Lewisham (Mr. E. 
in the University of Rome, the Medal will be Ai Mesdames M. Dafforn and E. Doman).— 
used. 


: one-story shops on the site of The Hawthorns and 
ie МОҚ асайын by one of the Secretaries of grounds, on the west side of Balham High-road, 


Wandsworth, at the corner of Marius-road, was 
Tuesday, 19th June.—3 p.m. Paper: “The s — Т 
Ofna ы ol Public Buildings By the | wired to be completed, be granted. — Agreed. 


А Battersea.t—A one-story porch and a one-story 
cin R. I. B. A. 8.30 p.m., Conversazione, at bay window to Clifton House, No. 58, Cambridge- 


Wednesday, June 20.—11 a.m. Papers: “Тһе road, Battersea, at the corner of Bridge-road (Mr. 


: и : H. Branch for Dr. Macrory).—Refused. 
Collaboration of the Architect, tbe Painter, and the 2 2 
Sculptor.” Ву Мг. Е. W. Mountford; Sir W Deptford.— Eight houses with shops on the site of 


: н Nos. 302 to 318 (even numbers only) New Cross- 
Richmond, К.С.В., R.A.; and Mr. Roscoe Mullins. — 
3 p.m. Visit to be arranged. 8 p.m. Paper: The road, Deptford (Mr. C. Н. Court)— Refused. 


Ideal City: Streets and Bridges: Public Monu- See oo indi „ . 
ments: Public Gardens aad Open Spaces." By | Seth Payne c Mr, W. Adams Murphy). —Refused. 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo ; the Right Hon. the Earl of Hackney, North —A covering over the gateway 
Meath. i И 


Thursday, June 21.—12.30 p.m. Visit to be ar- entrance adjoining No. 43, Northwold-road, Stoke 


ranged. 3 p.m. Visits to Stafford House and other Newington (Mr. E. Law for Mr. H. Chidley).— 


Refused 
large houses. 8 p.m. Paper: The Education of он = 
bbe Public ш Architecture." By Mr. Reginald |2 OO Oneetor? Sone In rone Мо. 


Blomfield I to 7, The Boulevarde, Balham High-road, Balham 
оше: І y (Mr. W. N. Paice for Mr. J. Stone).—Refused. 
Friday, June 22,—11 am. Business meeting | wandsworth.—That Mr. P. H. Adams be informed 
Paper: “Uniform Bylaws.” Ву Mr. Lacy W. | that the Council is not prepared to modify the con- 
Ridge. Mr. Charles Hadfield (Sheffield) and Mr. ditions upon which consent was given on April 3, 
A. E. Sawday (Leicester) to move the following 1900, to the erection of one-story shops on the fore- 
resolutions :— courts of Nos. 147 and 149, Balham High-road, 
т. That in the interests of architecture it is inexpedient | Balham.—Agreed. 
that buildings of a municipal character be designed and}  Brírion.—f'wenty houses on the eastern side of 
erected by engineers or surveyors having no architectural | CoIdharbour-lane, Brixton, at the corner of Vaughan- 
training. road, and the erection of houses on the eastern side 
of Vaughan-road (Messrs. Shoebridge and Rising 
or Mr. J. Pearmin).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Clapham.—That an order be issued to Mr. C 
Grey St. John sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead out 
of the east side of Manor-street, Clapham. That the 
name Navy-street be approved for the new street — 
Agreed. 

Islington, Norili.— That an order be issued to Mr, 
T. W. Biggs sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage trafic to lead from 
Pemberton-gardens to Pemberton-terrace, Junction- 
road, Islington (for the Tufnell and Caledonian 
Parks Syndicate, Limited). That the name Pember- 
ton-avenue be approved for the new street— 
Agreed. 

Brixton.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Shoebridge & Rising refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying out for carriage traffic of a new street, 
40 ft. wide, to lead from Coldharbour-lane to 
Vaughan-road, Brixton (for Mr. J. Pearman).— 
Agreed. 

Norwood.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
G. Trollope & Sons, refusing to sanction the 
formation or laying out of a street for carriage 
traffic to lead out of the north side of St. Julian's- 
farm-road, West Norwood.—Agreed. 


Height of Buildings. 


City of London.—Buildings on plots 3 and 5, on 
the south side of Lloyd's-avenue, City, to exceed in 
height the width of that street (Mr. W. Hilton Nash 
for Mr. J. Chambers). —Consent. 


The recommendations marked % are contrary lo the 
views of the Local Authorilics, 


2. That as a matter of sound finance and in the interests 
of ratepayers, it is desirable that the duties of the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor should not include work of an 
architectural character. 

3. That it is detrimental to the interests of the archi- 
tectural profession that buildings of a municipal character 
should be designed and erected by the Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor. 

3 p.m. Visits to Messrs. Jas. Powell & Sons’ 
Glass Works, Whitefriars, E.C. ; Messrs. Holloway 
Bros.' Works, Westminster. 

7.30 p.m. R. I. B. A. Annual Dinner, Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Métropole. 

Saturday, 23rd June.—Visit to Greenwich. 


The meetings will be held in the Meeting 
Room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, No. 9, Conduit-street, W. Admission to 
each visit will be by separate ticket, and all 
visiting tickets must be specially applied for. 
All communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Projections. 


Fulham.—Two porches at the entrances to the 
church of St. Augustine, Lillie-road, Fulham, at the 
corner of Moylan-road (Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts 
for the Rev. P. S. G. Propert).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Bay-windows in iront of Nos. 2 to 
28 (even numbers only), Westmount-road, Elthatn 
(Mr. G. F. Logsdail for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, 
M.P.)—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Bay-windows to ten houses on the 
south side of Theodore-road, Hither Green (Mr. J. 
Stanford).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Deptford. — Cattle lairs at the Foreign Cattle 
Market, Deptford, at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of Prince-street (Mr. A. 
Murray for the Corporation of the City of London). 
— Consent. 

Deptford.—Three two-story houses with shops оп 
the east side of Watergate-street, Deptford, at the 
corner of Trevithick-street (Messrs. Douglas Young 
& Co.).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—A building at Portland Wharf, St. 
Anne-street, Limehouse (Mr. C. G. Green for Mr. 
H. W. Johnson).—Consent. 

Whilechapel.—A two-story workshop at No. 2, 
A'.e-place, Goodman's-fields, Whitechapel (Messrs. 
J. Hood & Sons for Mr. M. Specterman).—Consent. 

Westmiuster.—That Mr. J. R. Jones be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to consent to a 
deviation from the drawings approved on 
February 7. 1899, for the erectiun of a building on 
the western side of St. Ann's-lane, Great Peter- 
street, Westminster.— Agreed. 


— м. — 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


SiR.— ! shall be glad if you will allow me to add 
a few remarks in explanation of the opinion which 
I have expressed on the origin of the system 
adopted in vaulting the nave aisles at Fountains. I 
did not intend to convey that this system was 
peculiar to Burgundy, but simply that it was here 
imported from Burgundy by the Cistercians. 

I named the four examples on plate 99 of Dehio 
and Von Bezold's Die Kirchliche Baukunst, because 
they show how this system of coveríng aisles with 
transverse barrel vaults came to be adopted, and 
this is clearly explained in the text of their great 
work. They say (i 302) that pointed barrel 
vaults were used earliest, and most generally 
over single-aisled churches. These barrel-vaulted 
churches are distributed geographically over 
Provence, Septimania, Aquitaine, and north as 
far as the ower Loire (i. 324) Among the 
various methods which were adopted for abut- 
ting these barrel vaults, we find examples in 
which the outer wall is put back to the outer face 
of the buttresses, forming side chapels covered with 
transverse barrels which atford a safe abutment to 
the barrel vault over the nave itself. This is illus- 
trated at Orange (Vaucluse) on their plate 99, 3. 
Sometimes the buttressing walls are pierced by 
openings, as at Benévent l'Abbaye (plate 99, 5), thus 
nearly approaching the three-aisled plan. This 
form is native to the south of France, and goes 
back to Roman tradition (see plate 39, 10). Through 
the Cistercians it spread through Germany and 
Switzerland, but without making any way in these 
countries (i. 312) Burgundy adopted many 
different systems of vaulting, and this among 
others. It was favoured by the Cistercians in the 
east, as at Fontenay (Cóte d'Or), founded 1118, and 
lying nearly mid way between Citeaux and Clairvaux 
Hauterive (Switzerland, near Freiburg). founded 
1137; ‘and Bonmont (canton of Geneva)—buth 
Cistercian abbevs, illustrated on Dehio and Von 
Bezold's plate 99, 4and 6. Іп the west it occurs 
only in some early examples, such as the cathedral 
of Limoges, and Ronceray іп Angers (i. 392). 
Isolated examples. due to Cistercian influence, аге 
found at Saint-Pathus (Seine-et-Marne), a church 
which was given to the Cistercians ot Molesme in 
1102, and as far south as the Cistercian church of 
St. Nicholas, Girgenti (Sicily), dating not earlier 
than 1219 (Enlart's Origines Françaises de VArchitec- 
ture Gothique en Папе, p. 74). . 

At Fountains we find the same system of vaulting 
the nave aisles, but without any intention of cover- 
ing the main span with the barrel vault which was 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County Coun- 
cil on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain condi- 
tions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Erection of Buildings in Fricndly-street, 
Deptford. 

Depiford.—That the resolution of the Building Act 
Committee of April 9, 1900, for the Council, con- 
senting to the erection of five houses on (һе western 
side of Friendly-street, Deptford, with the forecourt 
fence at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the street (Mr. G, Wilson) be rescinded.— 
Agreed. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Fullia m. Certain deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor under Section 43 of 
the Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuilaing 
of the Jolly Maltster beer-house on the site ot 
No. 15, Vanston-place, and Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Farm- 
lane, Walham Green (Messrs. Nowell, Parr, & Kates 
for the Royal Brewery Company, Brentíord).— 
Consent. 

cunington,—Certain deviations from the plan 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuila- 
ing of the “ Prince of Wales" beerhouse, No. 11, 
Jonathan-street, Vauxhall, at the corner of Wickham- 
street (Mr. L. A. Withall for Messrs Lovibond & 
Sons, Limited). — Refused. 

St. Pancras, Soutli.—Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, under 
Section 43 of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed 
rebuilding, with residential Hats on the upper Hours 
ot the Apollo" public-house, No 101, Tottenham 
Court-read, at the corner ut Francis-street, on the 
sites ої Nos. тог and 192, Tottenham Court-road, 
and No. 19, Francis-street (Mr. C. F. Doll for 
Messrs. Ireland & Fitch).— Refused. 


Lincs of Frontage. 


Chelsea. — That the application of Messrs. Lethaby 
& Troup for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of buildings upon plots 1 to 4, 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, to abut upon Beaufort-street, 
was required to be commenced, be granted.— 
Agreed. Е AM 

Chelsea, —An addition to the school building оп 
(he south-west side of Marlborough-road, Chelsea 
(Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School Board tor London). 
— Consent. E 

Hackney, North. A factory building on the site of 
No, 24, Shacklewell-lane, Hackney (Mr J. R. Vining 
зог Messrs. Llosd. Attree, & Smitb).—Consent. 

Hampsteud.— That the application of Mr. А, P. 
Johuson for the Vestry of Hampstead, tor an exten- 
sion of the periods within which the erection of a 
one-story library building on the eastern side of 
Westbere-road, Hampstead, at the corner of Sarre- 
road, was required М be commenced and completed, 

ed. — Agreed. 
be au C Kor houses with bay-windows on 
the east side of Bromley-road, Catíord, opposite 


Line of Frontage and Width of Way. 


St. George, Hanover-square t—The bringing forward 
of the sashes of the shop windows of No. 18, New 
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really the raison d'être of this method. The system 
has nothing incommon with the groined vault on 
transverse arches usually adopted by the Normans, 
and, like the pointed barrel vaults over the transept 
chapels at Fountains and Kirkstall, is entirely 
foreign to Anglo-Norman methods. The fact that 
St. Bernard sent Geoffrey from Clairvaux to assist 
the monks of Fountains, in the light of the con- 
siderations detailed above, seems to me to prove 
conclusively that this system was an importation 
from the homeland of the order. But there is no 
question here of any importation of “ Cistercian 
style,” for at Fountains these particular features are 
associated with the traditional English great round 
piers, with scalloped capitals, and with semi-circular 
transverse arches over theaisles, &c. ; and, with the 
exception of some special features of plan, and the 
suppression of ornament characteristic of the 
Cistercians, the work is entirely designed in the 
Anglo-Norman manner of the time. It is worth 
remark, too, that these foreign features (as I hold 
them to be) arefound only in the earliest churches 
of the order in England. Before the nave of 
Fountains was built, а system of ribbed vaults had 
already been developed at Durham, Winchester, 
Gloucester, and Peterborough—to say nothing of 
the district around Caen— which was far in advance 
of the method adopted in the aisles at Fountains. 

I may add that I have no desire to be associated 
with “the too common assertion as to foreign 
origin of purely English work." Indeed, the paper 
of mine to which you are good enough to refer was 
written to disprove the exclusive claim of the Ile 
de France to the discovery of the ribbed vault, 
which has been advanced by M. Lefévre-Pontalis, 
Mr. C. H. Moore, and their followers. 


JOHN BILSON. 


— . — 
The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


20.—EXTERNAL LOADS ON BEAMS. 


* 5 employed in connexion with structural 


work, the term beam is the name 
given to any member exposed to 
transverse stresses, whatever may be the 
material of which it is composed. The term 
girder is generally restricted in application to 
flanged beams of iron or steel, but as a matter 
of principle it is not necessary to draw any 
distinction between a beam and a girder. 
When a beam is supported at one end or at 
both ends, and a load is imposed upon the 
am, several results follow: 

L The weight of the beam is divided 
between the supports if there be two. If only 
one support be used, it must of course carry 
the entire weight. 

2. The load placed upon the beam is trans- 
mitted to the supports, though not necessarily 
In equal proportions. 

3. The beam is bent in some measure by its 
own weight, and by the weight placed upon it. 
At the same time shearing force is developed, 
tending to cut the beam asunder in a vertical 
direction. 

4. Internal stresses are caused, acting upon 
the fibres of the material of the beam, and 
these stresses vary from point to point along 

€ beam, 

From this brief statement it will be clear that 
4 distinction must be drawn between forces 
acting externally on the beam and those which 
are set up in the fibres of the material. When 
à beam is loaded at one or more points, the 
loads cause downward vertical action, and also 
develop upward vertical reaction at the point 
Or points of support. It is usual to designate 
these forces as positive and negative respec- 
tively. As the forces to which we now refer 
are all parallel and act in one plane, the follow- 
Ing conditions are necessary if the beam is to 

kept in a state of equilibrium :—(1) The sum 
of the negative forces must be equal to the 
sum of the positive forces : (2) the sum of the 
Moments of the forces tending toturn the beam 
In one direction round any fixed point must be 
equal to the sum of the moments tending to 
turn it in the opposite direction round the 
Same point. 

Loads are generally divided into three 
classes .— 

1. Concentrated loads, generally assumed to 

concentrated at one or more points, оа 

€y must actually occ some finite length o 
the ban: y occupy somc 5 

2. Uniformly-distributed loads, spread over 
the whole or part of the length of the beam, 
and generally measured in pounds or tons per 
lineal foot, 
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3. Loads which are partly concentrated and 
party distributed. 

These three classes of load must come under 
one or other of the following divisions :— 

а. Dead loads. b. Live Loads. с. Infer mit. 
lent loads. 

Every beam in a building has to support a 
dead load, comprising the weight of the beam 
itself and weight due to some of the other 
parts of the structure, such as small beams, 
joists, floor arches, floor boards, timber upon 
which flooring is nailed, ceilings, partitions, 
tanks with the water contained therein, and, 
in general, anything forming a part of the 
building and its permanent contents. Every 
beam in a building has also to support some 


part of the live load, due to the weight of | 


inmates, of furniture, of goods, and of any 


objects whose positions may be changed. An 


intermittent load is one repeatedly or suddenly 
applied and removed, and which may be 
exemplified by the case of a hoist or crane. 
The position occupied by any load on a 
beam affects the proportion in which weight is 
divided between the supports, and the leverage 
due to bending of the beam affects the amount 
of strain suttered by the walls or by the 
columns supporting the beam. The position 
of the load upon a semi-beam or cantilever, 
cannot, of course, make any difference in the 
weight carried by the supporting wall or 
column, but the leverage exerted must by no 
means be overlooked. At the present stage 
we are chiefly concerned with the manner in 
which the load is divided between the supports 
of a beam, and flexure will not now occupy 
our attention. Іп the case of semi-beams, 
however, some notice will be made of leverage, 
but these members will be assumed to be 


perfectly rigid. In the following discussion 


of external loads the weight of the beams 


themselves is omitted, as this part of the load 
is nearly always uniformly distributed, and it 
would produce unnecessary complication to 
introduce this element into calculations of a 
purely explanatory nature. In figs. 198 and 
199, we have examples of a concentrated and 
an uniformly distributed load W, each placed 
in the middle of a beam supported at both ends. 
According to the necessary conditions of 
equilibrium, the total supporting force— W. 
Using the symbols P and Q to represent the 
reactions at the abutments A. and B., we find 
that P+Q=W. Therefore P=Q=4 W. 

In fig. 200, a concentrated load is at the 
distance a from one support, and at the 
distance 0 from the other. Неге, again, 
Р + Q = W, but the values of the supporting 
forces at A and B are not the same. Thus, 
Р = Wb-+/, апа Q= Wa + 1. Similarly, if 
the load be uniformly distributed over part of 
the beam, as in fig. 201, it is only necessary to 
find the centre of gravity of the load and to 
treat it as a concentrated load acting at that 
point. 

Example 1.—A beam of 20 ft. span supports 
a load of 24 tons, whose centre of gravity is 
over a point 8 ft. from the abutment А. Find 
the supporting forces at the two abutments. 

Here Р = 24 * 12 * 20 = 14'4 tons 
О-24х 8--20- чуб tons. 

Fig. 202 shows a beam supported at both 
ends, and carrying two symmetrical loads, 
each at the distance a from the nearest abut- 
ment. In this case, P=Q=} W. 

Fig. 203 illustrates a beam whose length 
=/, carrying three weights, WI, W., Wz, placed 
at the distances а), Aa and а, from the abut- 
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ment А, and at the distances 5^, ba, 54, from the 
abutment B. Here: 

P=(W, bh +W, by + W, b.) LJ, or PN W bal, 
Q=(Wı1 а) + Wada + W, а,)--І,огО-->УУа--. 

Example 2.—А beam of 20 ft. span supports 
loads of 2, 4, and 6 tons, concentrated at points 
dividing the span into four equal parts. Find 
the pressure Qn each support : 

=(2 x IŞ) + (4 x Io) + (6: 5)+20=5 tons, 
О=(2х 5) + (4 x 10) + (6 x 15) + 20-7 tons. 

Cantilevers, as shown in figs. 204 and 205, 
necessarily transmit the entire weight to their 
supports, but the leverage exerted depends 
upon the distance of the centre of gravity of 
the load from the support. When a beam, 
assumed to be perfectly rigid, rests upon two 
supports so that the load of each is central, 
compression is the factor chiefly affecting the 
supports. In the case of a cantilever, however, 
the lateral load will inevitably produce a 
bending moment as in fig. 206, causing in- 
ternal stresses in the material of which the 
support is constructed. In an iron or steel 
column or stanchion, the safe load mav very 
easily be reduced by thirty or forty per cent. 
owing to a side load, and it will therefore 
be clear that some amount of consideration is 
desirable before cantilevers or brackets are 
connected to existing columns, or applied to 
new ones. Still greater care is necessary 
when cantilevers are to be fixed to brick walls 
because brickwork possesses practically no 
tensile strength. 

The conditions necessary for stability will 
cease to exist if a heavy lateral load be applied 
to a wall of comparatively little width and 
height, and the wall might fall bodily, as in fig. 
207, if the brickwork were sufficiently adhesive. 
It is more probable, however, that a portion of 
the wall would be lifted off or torn out, as in 
fig. 208, allowing the cantilever and its load to 
fall to the ground. If the upper part of the 
wall possessed sufficient weight to counteract 
the leverage of the cantilever and its load, it is 
still possible that a portion of the brickwork 
would be crushed by reason of excessive com- 
pressive stress. Such contingencies as these 
do not always appear to be considered by 
architects, and perhaps more particularly in 
connexion with walls which have to support 
shafting and other engineering details. 

When a beam projects over one of its sup- 
ports, as in fig. 209, and the projecting end C 
is loaded, the load W, and the weight of the 
projecting end tend to cause a turning moment 
about B, and to lift the end A from its bearing. 
Let P represent the upward force of the beam 
at the abutment А; Q, the reaction of the sup- 
port B ; W, the load at C ; Y, the total weight 
of the beam; Y, the weight of the part ВС; 
Y., the weight of the part AB ; and /, the total 
length of the beam. Then P=(W/,+ Y; 3/2)— 
(YA + 1q, and Q=(W/+Y4/)+/. (f the parts 
AB, BC, oe of equal weight, the above equa- 
tion may be simplified by the omission of the 
factors into which Y and Yj, and Y, enter. It 
may sometimes be the case that the end of the 
beam will be of sufficient weight to exert a 
downward pressure on A, and so will not 
require to be anchored, or otherwise held 
down ; but in other instances it may have a 
strong upward tendency, and will then require 
holding down in some adequate manner. 

Example 3.—A beam 20 ft. long, weighing 
zo Ib. per foot, rests upon two supports A and 
B (fig. 200), the distance AB being 14 ft., and 
BC=6 ft. At the point C isa concentrated 
load of 5 tons. Find the downward pressure 
exerted on the support B and the effect pro- 
duced at A. 

W = 11,200 lbs., acting 20 ít. from А; Y=the 
weight of the beam = 50 x 20 1,000 lbs., acting 
Io ft. from А; therefore 

О--(224,000 + 10,000) + 14 = 16,714 lbs. = 
7 40 tons. 
Р= (II 200 x 6 + 300 x 3) ¬ (700 x 7) +14 = 
5,228 lbs. = 2°33 tons. 


If it be decided to hold down the end A, by 
means of anchor bolts, we can readily ascer- 
tain the proper diameter by reference to chap- 
ter 14. Assuming the load at C to be inter- 
mittent, the working strain on the bolts should 
not exceed 1% tons per square inch. Conse- 
quently their effective area should be, say 
1.0 square inch, and if two bolts be used, we 
find by Table XXXIX. that the nominal 
diameter must be I in. | 

A continuous beam 1s one resting upon three 
or more supports, a3 illustrated in fig.210. The 
reactions at the various points of support are 
not the same as they would be if the beam 


new church at Creswell was opened oa the 
17th inst. The building consists of nave, chancel, 
vestry, and west porch, and will accommodate 
260 people. It is lit by electricity supplied by the 
Bolsover Colliery Company. Mr. Louis Ambler, of 
London, was the architect, and Messrs. Bowman & 
Sons, of Stamford, the builders. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, YORK.—The 
foundation stone was laid on the 16th inst. of a 
Primitive Methodist chapel in the Leeman-road 
district of York. The chapel will be of brick, and 
will measure 42 ft. by 31 ft. Messrs. Howdill & 
Howdill, of Leeds, are the architects, Mr. Н, 
Coleman being the contractor. 

CHURCH, ROTHERHAM.—The foundation stone of 
the new Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Northfield, Rotherham, was laid on the roth inst. 
The church will be Early English in style, and will 
consist of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, 
baptistry, west porches, and octagonal bell turret. 
[n the future it is intended to add a side chapel, 
clergy and choir vestries, with an organ chamber 
over the latter. Seating accommodation will be 
provided for 654. The contractors are Messrs. 
William Thornton & Son, of Rotherham. The hot- 
water apparatus will be supplied by Messrs. Wright 
Bros, of Atterclife. The work is being carried 
out from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, of Rotherham. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, EAst HAM.—The 


consisted of a number of separate parts. If 
the beam were cut so as to form two 
separate beams, on which the total load —2W, 
the load on the central support would be 
($W +W), and on each abutment W. As the 
beam is continuous the distribution of the load, 
2W,is quite different. Suppose the central 
pier to be slightly higher than the abutments. 
Then the total load will rest upon the pier, and 
none of it will be carried by the side supports. 
Again, suppose the pier to be a little lower than 
the abutments. There will then be no pres- 
sure on the pier. In practice a mean between 
these extreme cases is adopted, and the pres- 
sures are modified accordingly. The methods 
by which they are determined involve calcula- 
tions of a somewhat abstruse nature, and which 
would be out of place in this column. The sub- 
joined table states the result of such calcula- 
tions up to four spans, all of equal length, and 
carrying equal and uniformly distributed loads. 


Table XLVII.—Loads on the Supports of Con- 
tinuous Beams. 


Length of Span =, Load fer Unit Length w. 


| 
Number | 


; қ : Abut- | memorial stones were laid recently of the East Ham 
M дшше | Piee te j ары | PEE: mene. Congregational Church in айога. road. The 
ee E architect is Mr. J. D. Bould. 
I м! 2: E КИА Awl WESLEYAN CHURCH, WITHERNSEA, YORKSHIRE. 
2 dul hol | — = ші —A Wesleyan church із to be erected at the corner 
1, | Lol | іі Pus of Queen’s-street and Young-street, Withernsea. 
3 Tot iw 1010 те lo The building will seat 450 people. Messrs. Gelder 
4 is 25101 ЕШ | у ОГ | iiw & Kitchen, of Hull, are the architects. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS, STOKE, NEAR COVENTRY.— 
The new buildings at the National Schoo! at Stoke 
were opened on the 15th inst. They include two 
classrooms, with kitchen and cloakrooms, and a 
covered playground, The architect was Mr. T. F. 
Tickner, and the builder Mr. Wootten, of Coventry. 

METHODIST SCHOOLROOM, DUNSTON, NORTH- 
UMBERLAND.—A new schoolroom is being erected 
in Ellison- road, Dunston, by the Independent 
Methodists. The foundation stone was laid on the 
12th inst. The building will seat 350 persons. 
Messrs. Joseph Potts & Sons, Sunderland, are the 
architects. 

CouNTY SCHOOL, LLANFYLLIN, MONTGOMERY- 
SHIRE.—The new county school for the Llanfyllin 
district was opened recently. The architect was 
Mr. Teather, of Shrewsbury, and the builder, Mr. 
R. A. Jones, of Lianfvilin. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, NORTH SHIELDS.— Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, of 
North Shields, for new premises in Albion-road, 
North Shields, for the Tynemouth Conservative 
Club Company. 

RENOVATION OF STANION CHURCH, NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE.—Stanion Church was reopened on the 
rath inst. after undergoing renovation, The chancel 
has been reroofed with oak, the windows reglazed 
with old glass, and the stonework repointed and 
repaired. The work has cost about 300/., and has 
been carried out by Mr. J. Patrick, of. Geddington, 
under the direction of Mr. J. C. Traylen, of Stam- 
ford. 

ST. PANCRAS NEW BaTHs.—The foundation stone 
of the public baths and washhouses about to be 
erected by the St. Pancras Vestry in Prince of 
Wales-road, Kentish Town, was laid on the 17th 
inst. by Mr. Edward Cox-Sinclair, Chairman of the 
Vestry. The buildings, standing upon ап area of 
about 33,000 square feet, will comprise four 
swimming-baths (two for men aad two for women), 
130 slipper-baths, and a public wasbhouse with fifty 
washing compartments. The entrances to the men 3 
baths will be from the principal frontage—viz., 
Prince of Wales-road—and the entrances to the 
women’s baths and the public washhouse depart- 
ment will be from Grafton-road, Refreshment’ 
rooms and three club-rooms will be provided. The 
men’s first-class bath will also be arranged as a 
public entertainment hall in the winter months, for 
which purpose it will be capable of seating 1,200 
persons. All round the hall there will be a 
spectators’ gallery. Externally the facings of the 
edifice will be of red bricks with terra-cotta dres- 
sings, and the buildings will be lighted by electricity. 
The total cost of the land and buildings will be 
about 95,000}. Mr. Т. W. Aldwinckle is the archi- 
tect. The building was illustrated and described in 
our issue for September 23 last. 

PUBLIC SHELTER, HOLBECK MOOR, YORKSHIRE. 
—A public shelter, the gift of a resident in the 
locality, has been erected on that portion of the 
Moor which is known as the“ Intake.“ The build- 
ing was designed by Mr. F. W. Rhodes, of Upper 
Wortley. 

SANATORIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES, AUCHTER- 
HOUSE, FORFAR.—The Works Committee of the 
Dundee Sanatorium for Consumptives have adopted 
plans by Mr. William Alexander, of Dundee, for the 
new sanatorium to be erected on the Airlie Estate, 
a short distance east of Auchterhouse. | The 
buildings will consist of a main block, Ne е 
frontage of 200 ft.; a block to the north-west ot 
this, but connected with it bya covered corridor ; 
and a laundry block to the north-east. The cost is 


estimated at 10,000/. 


By this table it will te seen that pressure on 
the abutments is considerably reduced, whilst 
it is greatly increased on the central support or 
supports. This condition consequently entails 
special precaution with regard to the founda- 
tions of continuous beams, partly because 
pressure upon the piers is increased, and partly 
for the reason that if subsidence of the founda- 
tions should take place the nature and amount 
of the stresses in the beams would be unde- 
sirably modified. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, FRATTON, HAMPSHIRE. 
—The foundation stone of the new St. Barnabas 
Church and schools at Fratton was laid on the 
8th inst. Thesite is ia Railway-view. The church 
wil seat about 500 persons. It will be built of 
stock bricks, with red brick bands and window 
arches, and a dado of salt-glazed bricks. The 
interior will be of stock bricks, with stone columns, 
and the roof will be of fir, and will be covered with 
red tiles. The total length of the church inside 
will be 92 ft., of which the nave will occupy 56 ft. 
The nave is 30 ft. wide, and the total width of the 
church, including the north and south aisles, will be 
59 ft. The height to the top of the nave roof will 
be 46 ft. The parish hall will be бо ft. long and 30 
ft. wide, and will have an open timber roof of fir. 
It will accommodate over 350 persons, and will be 
used for Sunday Schools, &c. The architects are 
Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons, and Messrs. 
H. Clark & Sons are the builders. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, UPPERTON, EAST- 
BOURNE.—A new Congregational Church has been 
erected at Upperton, Messrs. Spurrell & Murray 
are the architects, and the contract has been carried 
out by Mr. Jos. Martin. 

NEW CHURCH AT NEWPORT, MON.—The new 
church of the parish of St. John the Baptist, New- 
port, was opened recently. The church is built of 
stone from the neighbourhood of Risca, and roofed 
with slate of a stone-grey colour. There is accom- 
modation for 700 persons, and this consists of west 
tower, south porch, nave with north and south 
aisles ; and chancel with aisles, of which the one on 
the south is titted as a chapel and that on the north 
is made use of for the organ, There isa clergy 
vestry east of the north chancel aisle ; and the great 
fall in the ground towards the north has been made 
use of by providing a choir vestry, rooms for heating 
apparatus, and stores in the basement of the 
Structure. The steps are of red stone, and the tloor 
of the chancel is paved with marble mosaic, the 
remainder of the tloors being laid with wood blocks. 
The interior of all the roofs is painted, while the 
root of the chapel is also enriched with a consider- 
able amount of carving. The font is placed in front 
of a nave arcade pier near the west end of the 
church, it being enriched with sculpture and set on 
three steps. There are niches with figures on each 
side of the east window of the chancel, also in the 
south wall of the porch and on the side of the 
chapel. The western tower has not yet been built, 
but the foundations are laid, and the arch which will 
divide it from the nave has been erected. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. W. A. Linton, of New- 
port, builder, from designs by Mr. Frederick R. 
Kempson, architect, Carditf and Hereford. 

CHURCH, CRESWELL, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.—The 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 


RESERVOIR, BUSHEY HEATH.—The formal turn- 
ing of the water into the new covered service reser- 
voir of the Colne Valley Water Company, at Bushey 
Heath, took place on the 8th inst. The reservoir 
adjoins the old one, forming a continuous line of 
bank, opposite Windmill-lane, the ground being 
о; ft. above sea level. The reservoir stands partly 
in and partly out of the ground, having a capacity of 
nearly five million gallons, the tloor space being 
nearly one acre, The floor and walls are formed of 
cement concrete The roof is built of concrete 
arches in thirteen spans, supported by girders rest- 
ing on iron columns, standing on square blocks of 
York stone let into the Ноог. The concrete struc- 
ture is covered by earthwork. The works were de- 
signed bv Messrs. john Taylor, Sons, and Santo 
Crimp, Westminster, Mr. Henry Hill, of Maiden- 
head, having been the contractor. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, GILDERSOME, YORKSHIRE. 
—The Gildersome Urban District Council have 
accepted tenders for the first portion of the sewer- 
age scheme which has been prepared by Messrs. 
J. Waugh & Sons, of Bradford. Mr. М. Arundel's 
tender of 5,0011. 2s. 5d. has been accepted for 
the construction of the main sewerage, about 
10,000 yards. 

— —— ае 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NEWS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ILKESTON, DERBYSHIRE.— 
On the 18th inst. Mr. F. H. Tullock, Inspector to 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
the Town Hall, Ilkeston, into the application of the 
likeston Corporation for power to borrow 18.2711. 
for purposes of electric lighting. The Electrical 
Engineer, Mr. V. D. Cooper, explained how the 
proposed station was to be constructed, and stated 
that it was intended to erect a refuse destructor. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING,  LINCOLN.—Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch held a Local Government Board inquiry 
in the Guildhall, Lincoln, on the 17th inst., into an 
application by the Corporation for power to borrow 
6,0001. for the purpose of providing and laying 
cables in the southern part of the city, in connexion 
with the electric light. The electrical engineer to 
the Corporation is Mr. C. S. Vesey-Brown. 
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FOREIGN. 


UNITED STATES.—A stained-glass window to the 
memory of the late Bishop Howe has recently been 
inserted in the Church of St. Michael, Bristol, 
Rhode Is, The subject is a free rendering of 
Raphael's painting in the Louvre of “St. Michael’s 
Victory over Satan." It is the work of the Tiffany 
Glass and Decorating Company. The death is 
announced, at Chicago, of Mr. Dankmar Adler, one 
of the best-known architects in that part of the 
United States. He was an active organiser of 
the Western Association of Architects, of which 
body he was for many years president ; and after 
the fusion of that Association with the American 
Institute of Architects he became secretary of the 
united societies. Amongst his principal works 
are several important Jewish synagogues and public 
buildings in Chicago. and large railway stations, 
block buildings and opera-houses in other parts of 
the United States, ——It is announced at St. Paul, 
Minn, that the National Educational Association 
has arranged a competition in essays on (1) the 
seating, (2) lighting, (3) heating, and (4) the venti- 
lating of public school buildings, The competition 
is open to essayists from any country, and prizes of 
the value of $200 and тоо will be awarded as 
first and second in order of merit in each of the 
four competitions mentioned. The Secretary of the 
Association and the United States Commissioner of 
Education are to conduct the competition. 

AUsTRALIA.—In the course of his presidential 
address to the Institute of Architects of. New South 
Wales, at Sydney recently, Mr. John Barlow alluded 
to the desirability of a new Building Act for Sydney 
and suburbs. There was no hope of assistance, he 
said, from the city council, аз that body had such a 
poor opinion of what constituted proper building 
control, as proved by relegating the city architect 
to a position subordinate to the city surveyor's 
department. Dealing with the main sewerage 
question he stated that although the system was 
excellent in the city, out of 22,000 houses only 
about 1,000 were properly connected with the 
sewers, and that for the most part the others 
acted as ventilators of the sewers, admitting foul 
Bas to the interior of the dwellings ; to remedy this 
evil further legislation was necessary. The Presi- 
dent made some remarks on the subject of con- 
ducting Royal Institute of British Architects’ exami- 
nations in Sydney, stating that nothing had at that 
time been concluded in reference to the matter. 
As our readers are aware, however, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has since arranged to 
hold examinations in Sydney for admission to the 
Institute, А new Custom House is about to be 
erected at Townsville, Queensland, at a cost of 
20,0421. А special feature of the interior treatment 
is the limited use of woodwork, and the substitution 
Of cement wherever wood is usually adopted, in 
order to cope with the depredations of white ants. 

FRANCE.—The Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
elected Herr Lenbach, of Munich, as Honorary and 


Corresponding Member in the Section of Painting, 
in place of the late M, Magaud, of Marseilles. 
M. Baudot has just completed the plans for a new 
church to be built at Montmartre, under the 
dedication name of “St. Jean de Montmartre. 
M. Lequeux, architect, has been commissioned to 
take in hand the restoration of the old parish church 
of Clichy, erected in 1630.——The fine Salle des 
Gardes in the Museum of Dijon, containing the 
celebrated tombs of the Dukes of Burgundy, has 
been restored under the direction of MM. Suisse and 
Sauvageot, architects to the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques. M. Jacques Drevet, for 
twenty years a member of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais, has died at the age of sixty- 
eight. He was a pupil of his father and of Questel; 
but studied the practical side of architecture under 
Francois Rolland and Léon Riviere. In 1862 he 
drew out a large scheme for the improvement, 
almost transformation, of the town of Bordeaux, 
including the opening of a canal from sea to sea. 
Almost at the same time he proposed, at Lyons, 
a scheme for a bridge to connect the plateau of 
Еошуісге with the Croix Rousse. He was also 
one of the promoters of the project for bringing 
Paris into direct communication with the sea. 
Among his architectural works may be mentioned 
the restoration of the Chateux of Ville-d'Avray and 
Chamarande, the tomb of Théophile Gautier, a 
number of villas, and the buildings for the “ L'CEuvre 
de I'Hospitalite de Nuit.“ At the great exhibition 
of 1867 he received a decoration as architect of the 
Egyptian section.——M. Eugene Lambert, the 
painter, has died at the age of seventy-tive; he 
studied in the atelier of Delacroix, and first exhibited, 
in the Salons of 1847 and 1848, studies of birds and 
of still life. He subsequently made а speciality of 
interior scenes in which dogs and cats were always 
prominent. Among his best known works are 
* Chats du Cardinal Richelieu," * Une Famille des 
Chats,” “ Repas interrompu,” “ Pillage d'Armoire," 
&c. He had received medals in the Salons of 1865, 
1866, and 1870. M. Ravaisson-Mollien, member 
of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
has died at the age of eighty-six ; he was tormerly 
curator of the collection of antiques at the Louvre. 
He was author of numerous arch.vological works 
which were much appreciated, and his researches 
into the origin and intention of the statue called 
the * Venus of Milo" gained him a special reputa- 


tion. The death is announced also of M. Eugcne 
Ornieres, formerly architect to the town of 
Arcachon. 


IrALY.—Remarkable activity has of late been 
displayed in excavating in the forum at Rome. An 
excavation made in the domus publica, апа the 
tombs of the Vestals, has revealed a network of 
sewers. A fine marble-paved floor, presumably of 
the time of Nero, has been found close to the 
Palatine, and near by, in a newly-discovered corri- 
dor, a large number of gold coins of the late Roman 
Empire came to light. When we were there not 
long since digging was going on in the immediate 
vicinity of the large fluted columns, which already 
stand on a slender enough base ; it is to be hoped 
that proper precautions will be taken (if the work 
is not already finished) to prevent any danger to the 
structure arising from the excavations. 

CYPRUS.—lIt is reported from Famagusta that for 
some time past wanton destruction of ancient 
monuments has been taking place in Cyprus, and 
as a consequence the President of the Italian 
Society for the Protection of Art approached the 
Italian Government on the matter. The Italian 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
now written to the Italian Consular Agent at Larnaca 
requesting further information, whilst the Ambas- 
sador in London is to bring the matter before the 
British Government. 

FAR ЕА5Т.--Тһе site for the new military hospital 
at Hong Kong has been approved and the ground 
prepared for building. The plans are stated to be 
complete, and they are to be sent out by the War 
Office authorities before the end of this month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY АТ DURHAM.— 
Arch:eologists in the North of England will be 
interested in a discovery made in the ancient castle 
at Durham a few days ago. A number of workmen 
were engaged in repairing the floor in an apartment 
adjacent to the suite of rooms used by Her 
Majesty's Judges of Assize when at Durham on 
circuit, when they discovered a portion of a newel 
staircase in an excellent state of preservation. 
Further excavations have brought to lipht more of 
the staircase, which it is presumed was in use as a 
means oí access to the upper floors of the castle 
before the construction of the famous black oak 
staircase by Bishop Cosins in the seventeenth 
century. At the time this was constructed the 
newel staircase appears to have been built up, since, 
for all practical purposes, it was no longer neces- 
sary. The old staircase is ascribed to Bishop 
Pudsey, and it seems to have been a way of com- 
munication between Pudsey's upper and lower 
halls. The work of bringing to light the buried 
staircase is proceeding under efficient direction.— 
Newcastle Leader. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination 

Practical Sanitary Science, held in London on 


April 27 and 28, 1900, eight candidates presented 
themselves. The following four candidates were 
granted Certificates in Practical Sanitaty Science :— 
J. E. Farmer, James Felgate, W. H. Pickin, and 
J. S. Saunders. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS.—At a 
meeting of the Committee of this Institute, held at 
Painters’ Hall, on Thursday, the 17th inst., Dr. 
Yasusi Iskamoto, Professor of Architecture in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, was elected an 
honorary member of the Institute. 

SCREEN AND REREDOS, ST. AGNES’ CHURCH, 
BRISTOL.—A screen, reredos, and litany desk were 
dedicated in St. Agnes’ Church, Newfoundland-road, 
Bristol, on the 13th inst. The reredos has three 
panels painted by Mr. Alfred O. Hemming, of 
London, the central panel representing the Lord's 
Supper. The screen is of oak, and was carved by 
Mr. W. Wilmutt. The work was designed by Mr. 
W. Wood Bethel, the architect of the church. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK.— 
A Local Government Board inquiry, conducted by 
Major-General H. D. Crozier, R.E., was held at 
the Town Hall, Sudbury, on the 16th inst., into 
applications by the Corporation for powers to 
borrow 7, oool. for public and private street improve- 
ments; 3.5001. for sewerage works; 2,000/ for 
works in connexion with the water supply; and 650i. 
for electric lighting purposes. Details of the various 
works of street improvement were given by the 
Town Clerk (Mr. W. Bayly Ransom) and the 
Borough Surveyor (Mr. T. W. A. Hayward). The 
loan in connexion with the water supply was for, 
among other things, cast iron mains for use on the 
Wents. The Surveyor explained that the sewerage 
Works were part of a general scheme for the whoie 
borough. The electric lighting loan was for the 
purpose of lighting the Wents Estate. Evidence 
was given by the electrical engineer, Mr. W. C. C. 
Hawtayne, of London. 

THE PEEL LIBRARY.—In the collection of books 
formed by Sir Robert Peel, which will be sold at 
auction on June 12-5, and consists mainly of topo- 
graphical and kindred works, are comprised some 
notable copies of Pennant and Lysons. The former 
work is a grangerised copy (1793) printed upon 
largest paper and interleaved with nearly one 
thousand plates—including several scarce views by 
Hollar and others—illustrative of London and Middle- 
sex. The five volumes and supplement of Lysons 


(1790) are similarly enlarged to fifteen volumes, 


royal quarto, inlaid with about sixteen hundred 
prints, portraits, and original drawings. There are 
also some choice examples of most ot the standard 
county histories, such as Manning & Bray's 
„Surrey.“ Hasted's “Kent,” Nash's “ Worcester- 
shire,” Ormerod's “ Cheshire," Surtees's * Durham," 
Morant's Essex," Nichols's ** Leicestershire," Dun- 
combe's “ Hereford," Polwhele's * Cornwall and 
Devonshire,” Whitaker's Leeds and Richmond- 
shire,” Dallaway & Cartwright's Sussex, «с. 

PROFESSOR LEWES ON INCANDESCENT MANTLES. 
—On the 2186 inst. Professor Vivian B. Lewes 
delivered the last of a course of three Cantor lec- 
tures upon “Тһе Incandescent Gas Mantle before 
the Society of Arts. He exhibited the “De Lery” 
system of incandescent gas-lighting, which is some- 
what extensively employed in the United States. 
The burner has a head much resembling the rose of 
a common laboratory Bunsen burner, the gas being 
burned in a number of separate non-luminous jets 
arranged to form a circle, In each jet is suspended 
a small tassel made of the same materials as are 
employed in the manufacture of ordinary mantles. 
Although the illuminating power yielded by the 
"De Lery" system is not so great as that of a 
common Welsbach or Sunlight mantle, yet its 
illuminating effect is very considerable. A small 
brilliant point of light, said Professor Lewes 
to which the photometer ascribes a value 
of 40 candles, will not illuminate a room so 
efficiently as 40 separate candles suitably arranged 
around the room. And as the area of material in a 
state of incandescence in the * De Lery " system is 
ireater than the incandescent surface ot a mantle of 
the ordinary shape, the illuminating effect of the 
" De Lery " system, as distinguished from illumin- 
ating power, is proportionately greater. The 
lecturer then discussed the history of non-luminous 
gas burners. He stated that the theory that the loss 
of luminosity in an “atmospheric” gas burner is 
due to more Complete or more rapid oxidation of 
the hydrocarbons is not entirely correct,and showed 
that the luminosity of a Hame may be destroyed by 
an inert gas. such as carbon dioxide, or nitrogen. 
The three factors which cause the flame to become 
non-luminous are (1) increased rapidity of oxidation 
of the hydrocarbons, (2) dilution with inert gas, and 
(3) the cooling ot the tlame. 

" BRICKWOOD.’—This is а material 
rather like brick, but which is stated to be 
ot being sawn or nailed into like wood, and is pro- 
posed as a good material for partitions. It is stated 
to be, and seems to be, fireproof or at least fire- 
resisting, and its rough and porous surface furnishes 
an excellent key for plaster. We have tested it for 
nailing, and tind the nails hold just as in wood. We 
cannot speak аз to its fire-resisting qualities, but 
the appearance of the material is in favour of them. 
Altogether, it seems a useful material and worth 
attention. It is the patent of Mr. Jabez Thompson 


and Mr. W. H. Harvey (Westminster) is the apent 
for itin London. ax 


looking 
capable 
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STOCKPORT AND DISTRICT BUILDING TRADES 
FEDERATION.—The ordinary monthly meeting of 
the Stockport and District Building Trades Federa- 
tion was held at the “Spread Eagle Hotel,” Hill- 
gate, recently, Mr. Atkinson (joiners' delegate) 
presiding. A general discussion concerning trade 
matters took place, and several important resolu- 
tions were passed. The plasterers' delegates re- 
ported that the impending local dispute with the 
employers had been amicably settled, the men 
having received an advance of a halfpenny per hour. 
The plasterers’ labourers’ delegates reported that 
they had received a similar advance. 

CENOTAPH, ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, EAST 
ALLINGTON, NEAR KINGSBRIDGE, DEVONSHIRE.— 
À cenotaph in memory of the late rector, the Rev. 
H. R. Fortescue, has been erected in this church in 
the north arcade, facing the nave at the juncture of 
nave and chancel, and directly over the pulpit. It 
is of polished alabaster, surrounding a slab of white 
marble. Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, 
executed the work. 

SALE OF BUILDING LAND AT FOREST GATE.— 
Messrs. Tuckett & Son offered by auction at the 
Princess Alice Hotel, Romford-road, E., on the 
evening of the 17th inst. the sixteenth portion of the 
Plashet Hall Estate, comprising 112 lots, having 
16 ft. frontages to the extension of Monega-road, 
near White Post-lane. There was satisfactory com- 
petition, resulting in the sale of 88 lots, at prices 
varying from 7ol. to 731. per lot, for a total of 
0,2251. The auctioneers have now sold about 2,250 
lots upon this portion of the Gurney estate. Many 
hundreds of houses have been built and occupied, 
and it is understood that there is still a large demand 
in the neighbourhood. 

FIRE TEsTS.—The investigations undertaken by 
the British Fire-Prevention Committee on Wednes- 
day afternoon comprised a test with two fire blinds 
and а test with the Маск” partition. The test 
with the fire blinds was intended to demonstrate 
the protection that could be afforded to windows 
and doors facing property in which there is an out- 
break of fire, and which may be only separated b 
a small area or alley. This test was of one halt- 
hour's duration. The partition test was to show 
the fire-resistance of a thin partition followed by 
the application of water, the test having a duration 
of one hour and a quarter, and the temperature 
ranging up to 2,000 deg. Fahr. 
attendance of members and visitors at these tests, 
including many district surveyors and public officials, 
and prior to the testing operations, the members of 
the executive and officers of the Committee attended 
a luncheon in honour of her Majesty's Birthday, 
which will probably become an annual event. 


—— — 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


Lock-OUT IN THE SWEDISH BUILDING TRADE.— 
The employers in the building trade in Stockholm 
decided a few days ago upon a general lock- 
out of their men. This decision has been arrived 
at owing to the failure of various attempts to bring 
about an understanding between masters and men 
and to the outbreak of strikes in several building 
yards. The lock-out, although directly affecting 
5,000 workmen only, will, it is stated, throw 20,000 
men out of employment.—Morning Advertiser. 

STRIKE OF DUNFERMLINE MASONS.—The agree- 
ments between the Dunfermline master masons and 
the operatives concluded on 14th inst. The masters 
met some time ago and agreed to ask the abolition 
of certain conditions and a reduction of Id. per 
hour. At the meeting on the 14th the masters 
agreed to offer a compromise—namely, to allow the 
old conditions to continue, and to make the re- 
duction only 34. per hour. By a small majority the 
men refused this offer, and came out on strike. The 
wage for the past year has been from od. to 954. per 
hour, and now the masters offer from 83d. to od. 

STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS IN THE POTTERIES.—At 
a meeting of the members of the Potteries and 
Newcastle Branch of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion recently it was decided to make a final offer to 
the bricklayers on strike for an increase of wages 
of an advance of 4d. per hour. Notices of this otfer 
were ordered to be sent to the local and London 
secretaries of the Bricklayers’ Society. If it is 
accepted work will be resumed at once. The pro- 
posed increase will bring the wages up to 8#d. an 
hour, a rate at which the bricklayers a week or two 
ago expressed their willingness to return to work, 
but at that time the master builders would only 
concede an increase of 1d. per hour. 


— — 
LEGAL. 


IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 


of Percival v. Garner came before the 

Court oí. Appeal: composed of Lords Justices A. L. 

Smith, Vaughan Williams, and Romer, on the 19th 

inst., on the defendant's appeal from the decision of 

the Liverpool County Court Judge under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1597. | 

The plaintiff was the widow of a workman killed 

by an accident arising out of and in the course of 

x4 employment, 1 appeared that a building was 


There was a large’ 


being erected on the premises of Messrs. Bowman 
& Co., chemical manufacturers, the building being 
over 30 ft. in height, and was constructed by means 
of scaffolding. It was erected under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Bowman & Co., who supplied 
the materials for it, and who employed the architect. 
The defendant, at Bowman & Co.’s request, 
supplied the labourers for the brickwork of the 
building, and those men so supplied acted under the 
orders of Bowman & Co.'s foreman, and the defen- 
dant had nothing to do with the work, nor was he 
responsible (for the way in which it was done, nor 
had he any control over the men when at work. 
The defendant paid the men he supplied for the 
work, and Bowman & Co. remunerated him by the 
payment of an extra halípenny an hour upon the 
men's time. Percival was one of the labourers 
supplied for the work by the defendant, and 
while at work on the building he fell off 
a scaffolding and was killed. The defendant 
contended that he was not an “undertaker” 
within the meaning of Section 7 of the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1897, and, therefore, 
not liable to pay compensation, The County Court 
Judge, however, decided that he was the person 
undertaking the construction of the building, and 
was, therefore, an undertaker, and he accordingly 
made an award in favour of the widow. From 
this decision the defendant now appealed. 

At the conclusion of the arguments their lordships 
held that the mere fact that the defendant under- 
took to supply the labour did not make him an 
“undertaker” within the meaning of the Act, and 
that the proceedings had been taken against the 
wrong person. The Court, therefore, reversed the 
decision of the County Court Judge and allowed 
the appeal. 

Mr, A. P. Thomas appeared for the appellant 
emda: and Mr. V. D’Arcy for the respondent 
plaintiff). 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 


AT Westminster Police-court a short time since, 
Mr. Williams, District Surveyor for South Kensing- 
ton, summoned Mr. William Downs, of Hampton- 
street, Walworth-road, under the London Building 
Act of 1894, for erecting a building of over 1,000 
superficial feet area, at 61, Brompton-road, intended 
partly for trade and partly for residential purposes, 
with separation walls of less thickness than 8} in. 
Mr. Williams said that very serious disasters had 
occurred on large buildings jointly used for trade 
and occupation, and the statutory thickness of not 
less than 81 in. for separation walls was now insisted 
on. Mr. James Morley, for the defendant, said a 
great deal was paid for the freehold, and 9-in. walls 
took up too much space. Fireproof materials had 
been used throughout in construction, and the 
builders, &c., from the first, had resisted the conten- 
tion of the District Surveyor. The wall in dispute 
could not, according to the Act, be deemed a cross- 
wall, because it was not intended to be carried to 
the highest story. Aíter a very long legal argument, 
evidence was given by a Deputy District Surveyor 
that other District Surveyors invariably tried to get 
9-in. separation walls, but in several cases had 
given way and accepted 4!4-in. walls rather than 
press the matter to a judicial decision. Mr. Horace 
Smith decided in favour of the defendant, but said 
he would willingly grant the District Surveyor a 
case. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
SUB-CONTRACTOR OR FOREMAN ? 


AT Brompton County Court on Monday, before 
Judge Stonor and a jury, Walter Lavender, a 
uilder's labourer, living at South Wimbledon, 
Surrey, sought to recover damages, under the 
Employers' Liability Act, from Messrs. Parry & Co., 
builders and contractors, Bank-buildings, Fulham, 
London, S.W., the claim being in respect to 
personal injuries sustained by the plaintiff through 
negligence for which, it was said, the defendants 
were responsible. 

Mr. Moyses was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Lowe, counsel, defended. 

The plaintiff stated that on October 3 last he was 
engaged by the defendants’ foreman, William Finch, 
to assist in some excavating work at the Wimbledon 
House Estate, Surrey. His wages were to be at the 
rate of 74d. an hour, a full week then being 55} 
hours. On the following day he and Finch were 
working together cutting out a large trench. In 
order to proceed with the work as quickly as 
possible, they dug under some 2 ft., and used graft- 
ing tools at the top to break away huge masses of 
earth. They had been working below, and after- 
wards went on top to knock down a mass of earth 
some seven or eight feet in height. They were un- 
able to move the mass, and Finch said to him 
(plaintiff), * Get down and pick a bit more." Witness 
remarked, “I don't think it is safe," but Finch 
replied : “ Go on, you get down, and I will see that 
it is all right." Plaintiff accordingly went below and 
proceeded with the under picking. Suddenly the 
whole mass of earth fell upon the unfortunate 
fellow, with the result that his right leg was badly 
fractured. He was detained in a hospital for five 
weeks, and since the day of the accident he had 
only been able to do some four weeks' light work. 


No struts were used on the job. It was Finch who 
engaged him, arranged as to his wages, and paid 
him by the hour. 

Mr. Christopher Richard Griffiths, architect and 
surveyor, maintained that vertical struts and 
raking shores should be used in the course of work 
such as that in question. 

The Judge: What was the character of the soil ? 

The Plaintiff : It was clay. 

The Witness: Clay, in such a case, would be of 
very treacherous nature. 

Several workmen were called to speak as to the 
position of Finch. This evidence went to show 
that the men were engaged by Finch; but that 
members of the defendant firm were continually on 
the spot, directing as to the manner of doing the 
work. 

Two medical men were called, and agreed that 
the man had not been in a proper state of health 
for about six months after the accident to do even 
light work, and that it would be about twelve 
months before he would be completely recovered. 

For the defence, Mr. Edward Parry, of the 
defendant firm, stated that his people sublet the 
excavating work in question to Finch. The plain- 
tiff and the other men called that morning were not 
engaged or paid by the defendant firm, and he had 
never given orders to the men working with Finch. 

Some receipts, bearing Finch's signature, for pay- 
ments on account of the work were handed in, and 
three written out by the last witness's son, sub- 
sequently to the accident, bore the words “ for self 
and partners." 

Mr. Edward Parry, cross-examined, said that all 
the men who were paid at the office of his firm 
were in the employ of the firm. Finch used to go 
on Saturdays and get money for work which he 
and his men had done during the week. 

Another receipt was put in for cash received by 
Finch from the defendant firm for piecework, 
as the excavating was described. 

Mr. Walter Parry, another member of the 
defendant firm, and son of the last witness, said that 
although he was constantly on the job, he never had 
anything whatever to do with the plaintiff and the 
other men employed by Finch. 

William Finch, referred to above, said that he re- 
ceived payment from the defendant firm, week by 
week, according to the amount of work done, paid 
himself and the other excavators at the rate of 744. 
an hour, and divided any balance there might be 
amongst them all. None of them were his “ part- 
ners," and he was not aware of the words " for selí 
and partners" on the receipts which he signed sub- 
sequently to the day of the accident. 

The Judge: Did you discharge any of the men? 

Witness: No, sir; some of them left of their own 
accord after telling me that they were going. 

Cross-examined: Mr. Parry, senior, or his son could 
have told any of the men to go about their business. 

George Pitts, general ganger to the defendants on 
the job, said that it was no part of his duty to 
interfere with Finch's men. 

The Judge put the following questions to the 
jury : Was the plaintiff a servant of the defendant 
company—in other words, a workman employed 
by the defendants? If so, what damages is he 
entitled to ? 

The jury answered the first question іп the 
affirmative, and assessed the damages in plaintiff's 
favour at 100/., being 56/. for loss of wages, &c., and 
441. for pain and suffering. 

His Honour gave judgment accordingly, and 
allowed full costs. 


WHAT IS A SKY SIGN? 


AT Lambeth Police-court, on the 22nd inst., Mr. 
Henry Guest, of Newington-butts, was summoned, 
at the instance of the London County Council, for 
failing to comply with a notice served on October 20, 
1899, requiring him to forthwith take down and 
remove a sky-sign retained contrary to Section 128 
of the London Building Act, 1894. 

Mr. T. Chilvers, from the solicitors' department 
of the Council, appeared in support of the summons, 
and the defendant was represented by Mr. Scarlet, 
barrister. 

In opening the case Mr. Chilvers said Mr. Guest 
was the proprietor of a public-house at Newington- 
butts, and had there a signboard which stood upon 
the one-story roof of a part of the building. 
The board was more than 3 ft. in height above 
the parapet wall to which it was aſſixed, and he 
submitted that it was a sky-sign within the meaning 
of the Act, and asked for an order for its removal. 

Mr. G. Townsend, a surveyor іп the office of the 
London County Council, described the board 
forming the subject of the proceedings. He said 10 
was about 13 ft. above the parapet and was 10 t. 
6 in. wide, and was used to advertise the various 
branches of Mr. Guest's business. It rested upon 
the parapet of the wall and was secured by hold- 
fasts attached to the side walls of adjoining buildings, 
and steadied by iron stays. 

In answer to Mr. Scarlet, the witness said he 
believed the board had been in the same place for 

er twenty-five years. | 
" For ше delence Mr. T. H. Smith, an architect, 
said the board was securely fixed to the buildings m 
either side of it, and would stand if the wa 
beneath it were removed. 


ғ. 5 
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By Mr. Chilvers: The board rested upon the 

rapet wall, but was not affixed to it. 

Mr. Scarlet said he thought the Council must be 
short of work when they took proceedings in 
respect of a facia board, and endeavoured to turn 
it into a sky-sign. They all knew the nature of the 
skv-signs at which the Act of 1891—the original 
Act—was aimed. He submitted that the board was 
not a sky-sign within the meaning of the London 
Building Act, but came within the exemption clause 
of Section 125. 

Mr. Francis agreed with that contention, and 
dismissed the summons, but without costs. 


— е 
RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


1,336.—ROAD SCARIFIERS : F. Marshall.—By way 
of an improved method of lifting and lowering the 
scarifying tool (see No. 8,907 of 1898), the contri- 
vance comprises eyes upon screw rods which hold 
the ends of the tool spindle beyond the pivotted 
frame, and pass through nuts that serve for worm- 
wheels and rest in brackets upon a shaft which is 
mounted in the saddle, the worm-wheels being 
turned and the rods being screwed up or down by 
means of worms upon a separate shaft which is 
worked with hand wheels, 

1375.—CIRCULAR SAW GUARDS: A. Cook.—On 
a snag at the end of a horizontal bar is screwed ап 
adjustable front hood which can be raised, and on 
the same arm's end are two other snags, to which a 
riving knife, at the back, is attached with screws 
and slots; a radial arm, pivotted on to an adjust- 
able nut, carries the horizontal arm to enable the 
guard to be swung away from the saw. The 
.kniíe's lower end is fastened on to a sliding bar, 
andin another shape of the apparatus the screw 
which clamps the adjustable nut is replaced with a 


TUESDAY, May 29. 
College for Men and Women, 29, Queen-squ are 
Bloomsbury (Free Lectures on Architecture). — Mr. 
Philip Norman on One of our City Churches.“ 8.30 


1,618. — CONTINUOUS STAIRWAYS, &C.: 7 
Buchanan апа С. Е. Thompson.—At the bottom and 
top of the elevator are sprockets around which pass 
the endless bands on to which the treads are hinged, 
the treads being held in a horizontal position during 
their ascent by means of side trunnions that engage 
with fixed guides, a broad band passes around two 
drums and its stiffened upper edge constitutes a 
moving balustrade — or the band's edges may be 
made to work within fixed guides. 

1,064,—BRICKS, PAVING-BLOCKS, SLABS, MOULD- 
INGS, &c. : G. A. Boisselier & V. C. Laurent.—With 
a solution made of alum, 1 part, sulphate of zinc, 
16 parts, magnesium chloride, 16 parts, and hydro- 
chloric acid, is mixed a powder or cement com- 
posed of carbonate of lead, 2 parts, calcined 
alumina, 1 part, pulverised felspar, 9 parts, carbon- 
ate of magnesium, 87 parts, and sodium hydrate, 
I part ; to the resultant paste or liquid cement are 
added fragments ot wood, stone, coal, gravel, sand, 
earthenware, &c., and the composite mass is then 
ready for being moulded into mouldings, slabs, 
bricks, paving-blocks for bridges, stables, court- 
yards, and so on, 

1,720.—GULLY TRAPS: F. Gordon.—Two par- 
titions—the one being at right angles to the other— 
divide the chamber into one large and two small 
compartments. The water from the larger division, 
in which silt collects, overflows through a vertical 
grating into the upper of the two small compart- 
ments, and thence, underneath the lower small com- 
partment, to the outlet. 

1,235.—MANHOLE COVERS: H. Lindley.—Above 
the manhole is fitted a hopper-shaped vessel or 
holder, whose outlet openiags are, under normal 
conditions, closed with doors ог flaps, which are 
pivotted upon cross-bars, and are retained against 
their seating with balancing weights. The weights 
are so adjusted that they shall prevent Баск-Ном of 
gas, Whilst they at the same time allow water to 
How. 


p.m. s 
Royal. Institution.—Mr. R. Warwick Bond on (1) 
“Ruskin, Man and Prophet.” 3 p.m. 


THURSDAY, May 31. 


Architectural Association, —Annual Dinner, Criterion 
Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus. 7 p.m. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Dr. J. S. Phené, F.S.A., on “Тһе Rise, Progress, and 
Decay of the Art of Sculpture in Greece; with the 
Influence of its Lofty Attaiuments on Modern Thought 
and Civilisation.” 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association Of Ireland.—Election of 
officers ; President's valedictory address, &c. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 
Royal Institution.—Sir Henry Roscoe on Bunsen. 
g p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. —Annual Excur- 
sion. Visits to Balmerino Abbey, Lindores Abbey, and 
Newburgh, 


— — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 9.—By FAREĽROTHER, ELLIis, & Co. (at 
Blackburn). 

Blackburn, І anes.—21 to 31 (odd), Darwen-st., 
area 1, 346 yards, f., т. 2044. ................ £6,100 
Marlcet - pl., a fee farm rent of 52. 2s. 8d....... bs 150 

Nab-lane, &c., fig. rents 6194. 3s. 2u., rever- 

sions varying from ооз to 966 years (іп 
numerous lots) ........................... . 16,074 

By Намртом & Sows. 

Merrow, Surrey. —Uplands and 21a. Pr. 5 p., f... 09,050 
Fleet-st.—4, Vacduet-court, f., r. 1507. /. . 3,500 
Bracknell, Berks. —Hill field, 5] a., f.... 700 

Мау 10.— B STRAKER & Son (at Abergavenny). 

Llandenny, &c., Monmouth.—Coldbrook Farm, 


slide and a screw clamp. 1,739.—GREASE TRAPS: S, T. Prestorand H. F. 142a. зг. 24 P., f . . . . . 3,600 
1,396.—DOOR AND OTHER HINGES: F. Williams. Ballet —Within the main body which carries ce Clodo k, Hereford. Ehe Bryn Farm, e айы 
—The hinge is devised іп order that it may hold the | grease trap is arranged, and made integrally with it, | St. Michael Corda. ‘Brecon. —Clwyd-y-Graig 5 
door, when closed, by the locking of the two hinge- | ар annular recess which supports the outer and Farm, 62 a. тг. 9 p., fi... “а 725 
flaps which are made of spring steel and are|turned-down flange of a cup-shaped vessel ог | Abergavenny, Mon.—2o, Frogmore-st., f.. $30 
turned over at their edges; of the two flaps one iS | receiver that can be lifted out with a ringed handle | Frogmore-st., a piece of freehold land Pree 270 
longer than the other, so that when the hinge iS | fixed, within it, on to its base; the trap's top rests Lion-st., pe gr. 2142. а, reversions 
closed the curl of one flap is pressed in behind the | upon a socket, which is fashioned at the top of the ару нен 77 TOGT Уг (INTO) due etae 6,425 


By Boyton, PEGRAM, & BUCKMASTER. 
Harlesden.—Westbury-rd., 12 plots of building 
id.. 8 669 
By J. С. DEAN & Co. 
Sheerness-on-5ea, Kent.— 1 and 2, Marine-pas- 


curl of the other. With the hinge may be com- 
bined a spring, so that the door can be automati- 
cally closed. 

1.400.— LIFT VALVES: W. H. Moore.—For lifting 


main body. 

1.745. —A COMPOSITION FOR FLOORS, ROOFS, 
AND PAVEMENTS: F. Ross. — The compounded ma- 
terial is made by mixing slaked lime, kunkur being 


а ball (of metal, india rubber, бс.) from its seat іп | preferably chosen, with blue-black clay, and grind- „%% ала қаса V . 410 
the taps conical outlet, а cup is fixed on to the jing, sun-drying, and burning the mass; it is next 552 ei ano 54, озак; e УЫ; 880 
upper end of a vertical rod which is supported with | ground and sifted, and then sand and molten pitch By С. GoutpsmitH, Son, & Co. 
cross-bars on the end of a sleeve, іп which are cut are added. The composition is claimed to be | Belgravia.— 49, Eaton- ter., u. t. 21 yrs., E. r. 5/., 


vertical slots that engage with stops upon the tap. 

1.481. —-WIRE LATHIN G: Р, Pick. — The lathing is 
composed of woven wire, fashioned in a waved or 
undulated form, and the plaster or cement when 
laid on the meshes interlocks with the wires. 


waterproof and practically tireproof. 
1,821.—CONTRIVANCE FOR LADDERS: W. Thom- 

son.— Perforated metal brackets fasten pads made 

of india - rubber or some similar non-slipping 


3, Chester-ter., u. t. 24 yrs., g. r. IOS., r. 1097. ee 1,000 
19, South Eaton-pl., u.t. 24 yrs, g.r. ros., 


лм тт ee / ER Ee eR PLN 
79; Élizabeth-st., г. 157. ; also l.g.r. 102., u.t. di 


material, to the lower end of the ladder ; the pad is 24 угз., g. T. 151................ "+++ е е» ве 2,560 
1,511.--СИХОМЕТЕН5 AND LEVELS: H. Hassen- formed with а holding-flange, and is driven through By C. & T. MOORE. d 
ue. -A graduated circular tube, half-filled with | a hole in the bracket that is screwed оп to the side | Limehouse.—3o, Conder-st., с................... 315 
liquid, is mounted within elastic packing in a round | of the foot of the ladder. 16 and 18, Aston-st., u. t. 26 Yrs., g. r. 64. IOS. .. 490 
box which is screwed on to the rule; certain varia- 1,829.—HINGES: S. Wilkes and %. Wilkes.—The Bow 35, Lawrence-rd., u. t. 47% yrs., g. r. 4, 
tions of the contrivance are specified—for instance, | inventors contrive means for fixing the pin of butt КЕ ы QUIAE i а GIO 


16, Caxton-st.. u. t. 51 yrs., g. r. 44. 1. 
81, Morville-st., u.t. 521 yrs., g. r. 44. 48. ...... 245 
8o, Malmesbury-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g. r. 44., т. 284. 290 
Walthamstow, — Handworth.av., three building 


the rule, when circular in plan, may have three 
vertical glass tubes placed t20 deg. apart from one 
another, or four short graduated glass tubes may be 


and similar hinges. Іп the more simple form they 
put the grooved head of a pin, whose lower portion 
is corrugated, inside the hinged flap's socket, and 


set midway between the rule's edges, and be joined provide a bearing for the corrugated part of the ў plots, f ............. „5 (y 270 

dy channels in the body of the rule. pin by pouring molten anti-friction metal through a „ аш srd., ш. бї yrs, g. r. 
1,556.— PIPE COUPLINGS COMBINED WITH VALVES: | side opening; the upper part of the pin is cone- | с, George's E2216 Ciber е . 510 

D. F. Reaume.—A sleeve draws together the two | shaped, and has a hexagonal collar at the base of | ~~ ? By J. A. & W. THAR. CUY 1:909 


pipe ends, whilst a ball valve is raised from its seat 
by means of a pin which presses upwards a winged 
pin beneath the ball ; a nipple is joined to the supply 
pipe, and when the coupling is unscrewed the joint 
action ef a spring and of the liquid's pressure serves 


the cone. The other hinged flap's socket is dropped 
down over the pin's conical top, whereby the door 
on to which the flap is screwed can be lifted off its 
hinge. In {Пе case of a hinge with more sockets 
than one upon its flap, the number of autifriction 


Limehouse.—232 and 232a, Burdett.rd. ; 44 and 
44a, St. Paul's- rd., u.t. 63 and 62 yrs., g. r. 
И S AoT A E атына ыҚ 8 1,500 

Вом/.--82, 84, and 86, Bow Common-lane, f., r. 967. 

Bethnal Green. — 2 to 12 (even), Eckersley-st., u. t. 


to force the valve down upon its seating, an elastic | bearings and the corrugated portions of the pin are З ТИ 77 yrs, . T. 8... dis 
packing ring allows the valve to remain closed | increased accordingly. The principal of the device | Cheshunt, Herts.—High-st., O ridge House," 
whilst the sleeve is yet in its place. may be adapted to double-jointed hinges. two cottages, and timber yard, area 12,700 ft., 
,L573.—BRICKS AND ARTIFICIAL STONE: P.] 1,830.—WINDOWs AND SASHES: W. Fischer.— f., with goodwill, & . . 1,500 
оаа admixture of quicklime and from eight | Recesses are formed in the wall, within which the ME erts. —Goff's-lane, two freehold cot. 
о fifteen times its own weight of moist sand is | lower sashes may slide, whilst the upper sash may 6s 8 . ce к seuss cake 170 
sprinkled in a second mixing machine, with water | either slide between the vertical stiles of the upper Шарасы EC US a R AE 29 
ae to just slake the lime, the mass being then sashes ог turn upon its own pivots set horizontally, Sydenham.—20 to 3o (even), Hillmore-grove, f., 
reduced to a plastic state by the addition of a little | its rabbetted edges being arranged so as to fit into kt 8 — 1,870 
water or milk of lime; the compound is, after a | recesses in the wall and to slide in the wall and in | Edgware-rd.—North-st., an improved rent of 23/., 
While, ready for being moulded into bricks or blocks | the stiles of the lower sashes. А chain stay will x 25 SES DE EDE DG A 200 
5 Бе 5 by exposure to steam under a pres- serve to keep the upper sash opened. * улпек; Ut. 253 yrs., g. r., 
ure of trom six to eight atmospheres. The specifi- ало Оше апар. ALE- 24 Vie. 8 
. Й Е 7 ы А — жә а — — . е . ole 
Cation describes a method of feeding the composi- Mao ыры: „ „„ 800 
tion to the moulding presses by means of a conveyer, MEETINGS. Camberwell.— 144 and 146, New Church-rd., f. .. 695 
à perforated trough with a reciprocating action, and Notting Hill.—407 and 409, Portobello-rd., f..... 745 
two hoppers; each hopper has two divisions, in "TE Fripay, May 25. 419, 421, and 429, Portobello-rd., u.t. 77% yrs., 
order to provide for alternate working, and to let Royal Institution.—Mr. F. Fox, M. Inst. C. E., on ‘The Ser O TOS icis crue ke sioe ydus Sale ad ae eas 592 
е charge іп one division remain at rest to finish Great Alpine Tunnels.” g p.m. 19 a 20, Lionel-mews, f. ......... „„ 480 
> | і n 18, Munro-mews, u. t. 75 yrs., р.г. 44........... I 
i: i ine of the lime, whilst the other division SATURDAY, May 26. Tottenham. --99, 101, and 103, West Green-rd., f., x 
ата е completed compound to the press under- Incorporated Association of Municipal and County ЖАР: er ee ee ree 5 1,015 
өйү it ; acrank disc and connecting rod give a Engineers.—Northern District ACE Carlisle. Blackfriars.—3 to 9 (odd), Collingwood.st., u. t. 19 
*ciprocating movement to the trough, which is| Sr. Pauls Ecclestological Society.—Visit to Gray's Inn. уг, g. r. 60................................ 55° 
mounted upon links. Meeting in Gray's Inn-square at 3 p.m. 2 Бу Hooker & Wess (at Croydon): 
1,577-—APPARATUS FOR CLOSING Doors: А. E. „ o Sanitary е — Ananal Summer кеп), Ê oxley-rd., a Freehold Building T 
urrant.—To the door is i ited istón that Outing : “xcursion to ‘aris. Assemble at Victoria State IO acres.. oe nn EE 3, 
works within a Суйе eee = Noe to the | Station at 8.15 p.m. Маа, у ие. Suus Two Plots As 
sicud frame. With the opening of the door a spiral . Monpay, May 28. Butlers Dean-rd., Three Plots of Land, f....... 175 
Pring becomes compressed and so closes the door Surveyors’ Institution. — Annual General Meeting, to | Redhill, Surrey. — Earlsbrook-rd, the Central 
again when it is freed ; some oil in the cylinder receive the report of the Council and the announcement. of J oo eae ше УМ oe aks Жет 760 
чэ is forced through a small hole in the piston the result of the election of officers for the ensuing year. Catſord.— E ngleheart-rcad., &c., f.g.r. 247., rever- А 
even А н | 13 p.m. Й ; SION ANN 97 VIS. rp" 50 
ts a too rapid closing of the door; or the oil Society of Arts (Foreign and Colonial Section).—Sir May г1.-Ву ABERCROMBIE & EDMUNDS. d 


тау be replaced with a short spiral put within the 


barrel to act as ncheck E. Sassoon, Bart., M. P., on “ Imperial Telegraphic Com, 


Willesden Green. —154, High-rd., u. t. 22 yrs., g. r. 
munication,” 4.30 p.m. 


6/., t. 454. евесвеегееосееоеоеееоерфееееееоееее 510 


528 


By DRN NAT & Co. 
Fulham,—83, Dawes-rd., u.t. 
Deptford.—13, High-st., f., r. 1094. 
Brockley.—35, 43, 45, 49, 55, and 57, Tyrwhitt-rd., 
ust. 6r} yrs. g. r. r4d., r. 3094. 1o . 

та, Darfield.rd., u.t. 914 Уї5,, g. F. 54. 2 6 606 „ „% 9002 

1, The Grove, u. t. 913 yrs., g. T. 84. 112. 
Forest Hill.—28, Honor Oak Park, u. t. 76 yrs., 
B. r. Shy r. 362. базаны ашық um 

Ву Dol MAN & PEARCE. 
Temple Ваг. — 10, Bell yard, f. 


. % 6 % % „% „ „% T] 


| у Ковект Вк. 
Paddington. —267, Harrow. rd., u. t. 
104. 10S., r. 1204. 
31, West bourne - ter. 
Tah, r. 654. 


enoet „„ „„ ео е Феегеев 


By WILLIAM Rol- Fk. 
Bethnal.green.— Hare. st., the King and Queen 
b., Е; r. 702. .....ше«вшшшшаа. “...... .... 
93, Hare-st., f., r. з2/................... . 
Ho loway, с, St. John's Villas, f., r. 457. 
By RoniNs, Gore, & MERCER. 


471 yrs., g. r. 


North, u. t. со yrs., g. r. 


Oxford - st.—42, Berners. st., u. t. 17 yrs., g. r. 9ol., 
r. 275 èe «еезеееебе 90 зс» оо о Sewers со оо оров оо еа 
Shepherd's Bush.—8, Westwick-gardens, u. t. 75 
yey g. r. 2L, T. 4 l ll... 
Hyde Park. — 56, Bryanston-st., u. t. 21] yrs., g. r. 
170. 178., r. 95. e 3 
"demam сз, Cator-rd., u.t. 74} yrs., g. r. 
144. 135. Id., r. 68 cee, ve 
Ву S. WALKER & Sow. 


City of London.—2s, Wormwood-st., Corporation 
leasehold, g. r. 52. 55. gd 


yrs., 


ев “езесеее 


“е...шшәше есееееезесеевесе 
eee ere ane оз» оо ое о 


yrs., g. r. 
May 12.--Ву GEORGE HONE (at Worcester). 
Earl's Croome, &c., Worcester. Blue Bell F arm, 

79 a. or. 19 p., f. 


Фөеееоеетаеееоеоеавеоеееевеее 


Battersea. - Shelgate-rd., f.g.r. 237, reversion in 
rs. 


*%озеоо%»оеззазеввооөо>»>аөоөеФ оозе" е ое өө 


hat a ee eo a оу «ө 


2 92 5 „446 


44....«......ш!ш-.4.ш!сшше 


Bromley-by-Bow.—Knapp-rd., ёт. 0162, rever- 
Sherwood - st., f. g. rents 284 reversion in 681 yrs. 
304., reversion in 
5 6 „ „ „%%% „„ „6 e 6 „ %% „%/„ł%r әт аэ э е о 
Tottenham. Carlton. rd., f. g. rents 314, reversion 
in 77 yrs. VV 
Enfield. Churchbury-ter., f. g. rents 584. 


rr "9 


т and 2, Rutland Villas, f., т. 687. 
Ву ALEX. ROBERTSON. 
Regent's Park. —Park Village East, i.g.rs. 984, 
u. t. 224 yrs., g. T. 142. ............... VP US 
City-rd.— No. 290, u. t. 28 yrs.. g. r. 10l., r. 452. .. 
2, 3, and 7, Pickard.st., u. t. 28 yrs., g. r. 252. 10s. 
| By Towers, ELLIs, Co. 

Kensington.—42, Kensington Gardens-sq., f. 
Forest Gate. —39 and 43, Dunbar-rd., f. r. 722 .. 
Ealing. zu Castlebar-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., g. r. 44, 


е“е«.әшнешевт.. 


ежжееге«ееевевеегеегеее 


St. John’s Wood.— Barrow Hill-rd., &c., i.g.rs. 
847., u.t. 77 and 22 yrs., g.r. nil 


Canterbury-rd., f.g.r. той, reversion іп 67 yrs... 
London-rd., Broad 
20 p., 
Wildbore's-lane, a piece of land, та. г. 9 p., f. 
May rs. — By ARMY AND Navy AUXILIARY. 


Edenbridge, Kent.—Stangrove House and 34 a. 
or. 15 p., .. 


22 „ „% %/c« ⁊½%) өе е е о э сө эъ эе 9 . 


Ву Bropiz, Timers, & Co. 
Willesden Green.—3, Station-parade, u.t. 85 yrs., 
FI. 124. J 8 
By DAvip BURNETT & Co. 
Wimbledon. — Merton- rd., a freehold building 


estate, . etu erede DU dire e ы 
Peckham.—16 to 24 (even), Bournemouth-rd. and 
Lgr. Sh, wt. 64] yrs д.т. 30% „5 > 
East Ham.—26 to 34, Cyprus-pl., u.t. 80 yrs., 
Б, 40. 1. T 
By C. ХУ. Davigs & бом. 
Islington.—36 and 38, Essex-rd., f. ............ 2i 
Clapton.—77, Lower Clapton-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 
10/1054, Г; GOL. ылық бан tato ers — 
Dalston.—48 and so, Lenthall- rd., u. t. 161 yrs., 
g. T. 114. 4S, r. G1⁊2⁊ . . 
Hackney.—78, Bentham- rd., u. t. 45 yrs., E. r. 
34. IOS. ............................. — * 
Islington. — 31, Prebend-st., u.t. 27 yrs, g. r 


40. 45., Т. 324. 

Ву Пквехнам, TrwsoN, & Со. 
Tottenham.—The Hale, Hale Farm, 14 a., f. .... 
Down-lane, two enclosures of land, 9 a. o r. 15 p., 


жебзеееегевеоеегееееевегееаевевоеееоао 


«о» «зә э» өэ ө э 


den land, за. IT. 14 p., fe -....... — Iw 
Green-st,, enclosures of land 62 a. 2 r. 7 P. f. 


85 yrs., g. r. 6l. 6s. | 


THE BUILDER. 


Holborn.— 11 and r2, Dorrington-st., area 1,550 ft., 


n V esses. 1,900 


By Henry HorMzs & Co. 
Southwark.—Globe-st., Globe Buildings, and a 


warehouse adjoining, u. t. 40 yrs., g. T. 271. 
By ScosEgLL & LAKE. 
Wood Green. —22, Canning - ores., f., т. 287. ...... 
y E. & A. Swain. 
Notting Hill.— 19, Ladbroke - rd., u. t. 35 yrs., g. r. 
74. 10S., T. 52}. TOS. .................. АРИ 
By WiNusTANLEY, HoRwoop, & Co. 


Spitalfields, —Artillery-lane, &c., a Corner Build. 
ing Site, area 2,100 ft., f. 

By Неррек & Sons (at Leeds). 
Leeds.—Park-place, &c., Freehold Factory and 


Warehouse, area 1,326 „ds S —€— 
запа 4, Grove-ter., f., г. 58 .. РЕЧНЕ i 
26, Camp-rd., f., r. 26 lm š 


21, Carr-rd. and 3, Carr-grove, f., r. 202. 185. .. 
Бу 1. Dawson % Son (at Ranskill). 
Ranskill, Notts. Two freehold cottages ........ 
By Forgv, Son, & Munpy (at Melksham). 
Melk uani; Wılts.— Holbrook Farm, 54 a. 2 r. 9 p., 


Фееесееееееоаееееггеееве,езевееееееоее te eo 


“ееәчееезеегеееФетееееве 


Tavern). 

City of London.—Crutched Friars, “ Keene's 
Globe Tavern,” a freehold rental of 2007, 
reversion in s] yrs. ........................ 

Мау 16.—By HAROLD GRIFFIN. 

Battersea.— 75, Speke-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g. r. 5h .... 

Wandsworth.— 139, Bennerley-rd., u. t., 81 yrs., 
g. r. 67. т05., r. 327... ..... EM 

20, Middleton-rd, u. t. 43 yrs., g. r. 67. 126., r. 287. 
By Hosson, RICHARDS, & Co. 

South Kensington.—17 and 18, Child's-pl., f., r. 

934. 12s. 

By RuTLEY, Son, & VINE. 
Edmonton.—16, The Crescent, f., г. 28 ........ 
Kentish Town.—35, Oak Village, u. t. 57 yrs., g. r. 


жегегеееееееееее«еовеегееоеееееееее 


J., т. 297 PX ad du vv 5 B 
Finsbury Pk.—go, Ambler. rd., u. t. 69 yrs., g. r. 52, 


r. 304. 
Regent's Pk. —90, 94, and 96, Augustus - st., g. r. 
314. 10S., r. 96ũ . 


ЕЕ 35:5 neers eRe аі 
99, Euston-st., u. t. 20 Yrs., g. T. 194....... 
Tottenham Court-rd.— 18, Warren-st., f. 


соо вео 


“4 е «өчаегзаовееоеоооее оз оо оу ө ө ө өе э ө о э ө ө ө ө 


б оч Clapton-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g. r. 124., r. 
8 


-"ееезесееесееееееегееетееввеое тоогоо ое „ „ „„ ово 


De Beauvoir Town.—2, Balmes- rd., u. t. 26 yrs., 
gr ST 326 wns vas Tr ———— 

14, 16, 18, 22 to 28 (even), Ufton-rd., u.t. 19 yrs., 
g.r. 367. 155., r. 2184. 

43, Ufton-rd., u. t. 20 yrs., g. r. 34. 108., r. 324. 


By Foster & CRANFIELD. 

Ponders End.—South-place, f., g. r. 804., reversion 
/ ³ĩÜWü1 Ei os dae ob eva dd uh 

Wimbledon, —Dundonald-rd., f.g. rents 42l., 
version іп 88 yrs. ............... ——À 
Newton-rd., f.g. rents 167., reversion in 87 yrs. 
Newton-rd., a piece of land, also f.g.r 164., re- 
version їп 87 VER. ......................... . 
Trevor-rd., f.g. rents 697.. reversion in 87 yrs... 
Norwood.—Ernest-st., f.g.r. гой, reversion іп 62 


“е..гевое«егевееаевевсеояее оэзооооов оо өө 


yrs. 
Wandsworth-rd.—3 to 17, 23А and 244, Brandon- 
st.; also l. g. r. 302. 8s., u. t. 8 yrs., р.г. 4ol. .. 
21 to 27 (odd), T 
JJ ͤͤ T 


1,2, and 3. Brandon - cottages, u. t. 9 yrs., g. r. 
EI E Sweets De ey ET M 


Hull, Yorks. — 46, Whitefriargate, area 314 
%.. ꝰ ꝰ V ↄ ̃ SS eaten 
Humbleton, Yorks.—Humbleton Grange Farm, 
142 a. 3. r. 34 p, f. and .................. 


y J. M. Leever & Son (at Swansea). 
Rhossily, p amena. еуен Farm, 65 a. r. 
/ ͥ ⅛5—ͤ ³ĩ eu ⁰ a НСС 
Paviland Farm. 363a. 3 r. 32 p., f., including 
the manor of Pavilan 


"ез %% э ө э ө ө 


„ҷа. gr. 22p., %%% oe ste ath’ ШҰ 
Freehold shop, house, 10 cottages, and 2 fields, 
2а. ог. ҙор...... 


By J. J. Нил. & Weaver (at “ Horse Shoe” Hotel). 


Stoke Newington. — Albion-rd., ‘The Albion 
Hotel,” u. t. 48 yrs., г. 1052, with goodwill .. 

By REvNorps & Eason (at Ilford). 
Ilford, Essex.—High-st., beneficial lease of busi- 
ness premises for 41 yrs., г. 804, with goodwill 

By Riper & Sons (at Notting Hill). 
Notting Hill.—s, Colville-ter., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 
ЛАРЫ UE SOL T VENUE samen bees 
15, St. John's-pl., u. t. 62 yrs, g. r. 8/........... 
By BELCHER, ADKIN, & BELCHER (at Wantage). 
East Наппеу, Berks.— Fisher's Farm, тоза. 2г., f. 

Lindsey's Meadow, 4 a. 2 г. 22 Po rus 
А freehold house, orchard, and тг 

May 17.—By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
Kensington. 9, Campden Hill-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., 
S. T. 174, 1058. Т, 1054. Фесеоееооеоегеое»,-» 


."жегавеегевагев 


700 


535 


480 


15,000 
1,205 
510 
385 


285 
1,360 
600 
379 


775 
725 


24,000 


2,080 


[May 26, 1900. 


Ву Е. Ноуснтом & Davison, 
Stoke Newington.—23, Milton-rd., u.t. 55 yrs, 
g. T. 25., 6.Т, 50. бден . 

y Norman & Son. 
Vauxhall.—59, Bond-st., with cff-licence, ut. 


17 YTS., g. r. 4/. 108., r. 367....... —À А 
Wilihamsiow.-26. 28, and 30, Station-rd., f., r. 


JJ ⁰ũ snes 4% Жыз Ка 
By C. Sparrow & Son. | 3 
Finchley.—Woodside Grange-rd., '' Casabianca, 
f., er. бор ......... 2.2... ЕЕ Pan duas 
Wood Green.—9, 2 Michael's-ter., u.t. 76 yrs., 
Т. 74. 10S., t. 36 e 
ore By F. C. SQUIRE & Co. 
Pimlico.—5, West-st., with ranges of workshops, 
stabling, warehouses, &c., in rear, u. t. 23 yrs., 
"A 951. есь Tb * eer 
By CHARLES ATKINS. 
Forest Hill.—8, Devonchire- rd., f., т. 554. ........ 
By Mark LIELL & бом. 


.... 


сое чв оа оеотооо ове 


Mile End. 18 to 26 (even), 32 and 34, Single-st., 
u. t. 30 yrs., g. r. 140. 143 5.0۰ A 
161, Skidmore-st., u. t. 12 yrs., g. r. 21. 106. .... 
Bow.—4 and 7, Lichfield-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., gr. 
6L 13S., т. 564............ аа xis 25 
30, га eld-rd., u.t. 444 yrs., g.r. X. 
287. А 


IOS., T. 
6 “.....0%8-.. 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Mile End.—so, Longfellow-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., Е.Г. 
2. Фееееегесеегее оогоо осо за оз ө 
б, Whitman-rd., u. t. 48 yrs., 
Croydon. Woodside-rd., a plot 
f. 


gr. HI APERTE ETE 
of building land, 


„ „ %% %%% ое 
29525 262 „ „4 „ .“еәтеввгеевееооееееоечвеевее» 


11, Macauley-ter., u.t. 95 yrs., gr. 4. 108. r. 


134. 45., e. r. ООЙ, .................... Ves 
Sudbury, Middx.—9 and 1o, Orchard-pl., f...... i 
Stepney.—21, Halley-st., f., г. 36. tras 
Lewisham.—29 and 3r, Cressingham-rd., г. 54^, 


also land in rear, u. t. 61] yrs., g.r. 144 105... 


By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Kentish Town.—24, Woodsome-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., 
r. Flap r. 400..................... ТЕРЕН 
Halloway. 4o and 41, Tremlett-grove, u.t. 738 
YTS., g. T. 144. 145., Т. 82/.............. jon y 
109, Grove-rd., u. t. 63 YTS.» E. r. 7l., r. 414. ..... А 
Islington.—1 to 7, St. Alban's-pl, u.t. 24 Угз., 


„г. 464. 12222. ЖЕТСЕ 
Hackney i 5, Bishop’s-rd., u. t. 45 yrs., g. r. S. 58., 
БОЙЫ Suae and 126, Upper North-st., u.t. 53 

YIS., g. r. 70. 105. ................... 3 
Edmonton. — 1 to 71 (odd), and ro to 68 (even), 
Salisbury-rd., u. t. 95 yrs, g t. 213%. 108. (in 
lots) 

70, Salisbury rd., ...... 


2952 2 2 „ „67 
Ce ee ee ee „„„„ „„ „6 е ......:.:. 


£480 
230 


1,350 
65о 


1,175 
1,030 

350 
1,700 


1,300 


945 
1,610 


1,075 


645 


8,570 
235 


7 1 1 freehold 
tractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for , 
round edt? lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; 1.6.1. for 


ound-rent ; т. 


y pius ground-rent ; E. r. for for leasehold 


f or freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 


estimated rental; u. t. for unexpired term ; p.a. 


for rent ; 


; e.r. for 
for per 


Н for 
; yrs. f ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
squares pl. for places, ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent, 
yd for 
——— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 
| WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard paint fed 

White Sea : first yellow deals. 15 5 $ s: to 5 
jj 8 

Battens, 498., 305., and 155. less res- 

Pug . 15 00 1800 
ud VV 5 о о 14 900 
petens 305. and sos. respec. 

Petersburg, white deals 12 O O 15 n : 
Do. еен NOM 8 pi : D s 
i hite deass . 

Sadish mixed yellow d ..... si 19 е : 5 5 
„ Fou do .. 13 о о mmo 
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530 THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(Por some Contracts, &с., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


[May 26, 1900. 


CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. = By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by зо 
Electricity Plan | 
ectricity t, Cc. . . . . . ce e e . . к | Leeds Corporation . . H. Dickinson, Civil Engineer, 1, ee poets Leeds. . . .. May 28 
Road Works, Resolven, Wales вое %%% % %% %%% %% %%% 0.4..өфТш Messrs. Cory Brothers, Limited . J. L. Smith. Architect, Abe *65900002000098*20000*204.9QU029900009000009000069€ do. 
Fifty Houses, Resolven .................... SUN о. 0. do. 
Additions to Schools, Thornley, Durham ы 402-2222. ее Rev. R. Marsh, Old Vicarage, Tow Law, Durham. . . . . . ... . . do. 
Additions to Car Sheds. 98%86006өөө4еөезееее "ТТЫ %%% %% %%% „„ "| Sheffield Corporation ..0ө9006»ө0000 зо: C. F. Wike, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, She meld %%% do. 
Surveyor's Materials . 00000. e ee East Grinstead U.D.C................... R. Wilde, Surveyor, Council's Офсея...................ьь......... енене. do. 
Cottage, Bassaleg, Mon. e€*«9»90000090500409000902000909090960009000*5299* , Great Western Railway Company G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W.. *600062900600**990005009009040Q€0090000240*929099* 29 
Mortuary, &c. 9955.005090900909000006051:a9090290505 .....-.! 6 % % % % ......! ' Bexley U. D. C 4.4:..шеет 9^eonG«cnut TTTTIT] P W. T. Howse, Surveyor, Public Offices %:..... es00900000000004900080000 000099 0. 
Sewers, %с.......... ТҮЛТТТЕТІТТЕТІГІТТТІТІІТТТІКТІГГІТІІТТІКІТТІЛТЕІТТТІКІ Stanley A d U. D. C. J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley %9%%в8%00ее60000096%0000 do. 
НОНТАГА рыда дыры o cave: F Bexley C. e . We Т. Howse, Surveyor, Public Offices, Bexley Heath. mure do. 
Schools, Princess-atreet, Bridlington ............. The Trustees. . . . . ... S. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington. сга; до. 
Brick Gasholder Tank .................... . . Radcliffe Gas Company T. Newbigging & Son, Engineers, Norfolk street, “Manchester... do. 
Cast- iron Water Pipes, Milihali. . . . . . . . .. | Grangemouth (N.B.) Police Comrs., A. & W. Black, Civil Engineers, Falkirk .................................... do. 
Street Works, Argyle-street Sou 8... Birkenhead Corporation C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer Toro IIC do. 
Granite Road Metal, Goole . . . . . . ..... | Reedness Drainage Commissioners, G. England, Bank Chambers, Сое ² Ä do. 
Street Works, Middletown .............. MO Бироо WDC. оа J. Mallinson, Surveyor, Town Hall ... .... . . . ... . . do. 
Road Works, Thynne- street. . . . . . eee . . . . . e. West Bromwich Corporation .. А. D. Greatorex, Civil Engineer, West Bromwich. . ... .. . .. ( do. 
Making - up and aving Elmdale- street .. . .. .. Fulham Vestry ........................... Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S. W. ... . . . . . . . . E 30 
Shope, Fforchaman-road, Cwmaman, Aberdare MEM T. Roderick, Architect, 23, Clifton-street, Aberdare din ivre . 
Business Premises ...............,.........................›.........| Blaenavon Co-op. ‘Society, Limited| W. Bryant, Old Town Hall, Blaenavon . . .. . . . ... . . . . 6e do. 
Two Villas, Aberavon. s.s.s.. .-| Mr. M. Теппапб........................... F. B. Smith, Architect, Port Talbot . . . .. .. . . do. 
Alterations to Crown Inn, Leeds. road, Dewsbury ...... Messrs. J. Tetley & Son, Limited| F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Bond street, Dewsbury. —  Ó do. 
Cottage, Ditchampton ..................... .................. cose} Wilton U. D. C. . H. J. King, Russell. street, Wilton ИККИ ê do. 
Reading Room, &c., Distington, Cumberland .. — — алу "С сунба T. Wilson, Architect, Distington .. ТОРИ ES ОЛЛО do. 
Stables, Blakeley Lodge, V e, | Burton-upon- Trent Corporation .. G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer ВОГО ане | му 31 
Rebuilding Panteg Hotel, Aber, Caerphilly .. е „| Crosswella' Cardiff Brewery Co. Ld.| А. О. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd.. . . . . .. ...... ... . . .. 0. 
Paving Works, Cavendish-avenue .......... e eee 6 .. Withington (Lancs.) U. D. C. . .. А. H. Mountain, Civil En ineer, Town НЕП: e do. 
Paving Cowper and Other Streets Luton Town Council .................. Borough Surveyor, Town C do. 
Wood Paving Works, «с... *6o090420095*00000000999* 8t. George-in- the- East Vestry.. TIEYX Surveyor, Veaty Hall, Cable-streel, E e09€00*096200500000000209»00000000998€* do. 
*Cleaning and Painting Stations, o... cae eee eee. Midland Бома . . e e ee . Зее Advertisement. . . . .. .. . 66 ee bee eee eee. June 1 
*Accumulator House, int- street errores do. 
r csisesisesceccaccvcsusssicasetscvsserctsetssdancverens Brighton n Council . eee eee, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Brighton . CCC do. 
Stabli „c., Green Bat . e9$900604000097950009960890 %%% %%% „%% ..... Alnwick U. D. C.. se9900vv*060600000900080000929* a. Wilson, Surveyor Council Offices *09s00*000002005090000000909090050*00240950€9 do. 
Lodge irinny Glebe, Upton, co. СоғК....................... іа Rev. R. F. Clarke, Upton, co. Cork. . енен 26800 088% JUNG 2? 
Farm Buildings, Sealebank, Dalton- in-Furness ee! Duke of Buccleuch .......| Wadham & Son, Architects, 6, Cornwallis-street, Barrow........- do. 
Residence, Swansfleld Park. road, Alnwick ..............| Mr. D. Fairgrieve . .. . . . G. Reavell, Jun., Architect, Alnwick ............. о 6 
Church, Longshaw, Bie TVT РРА Stones & Stones, Architects, 10, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn..| June 3 
Sewers, Mill Fleet . . . . . . . Kings Lynn Corporation ............| E. J. Silcock, Civil Engineer, Town Hall . екенын June 4 
Road Works, &.. . .. ... . . . ..... Branksome (Dorset) U. D. C. .........| 8. J. Newman, Surveyor, 3, Tennyson- buildings, Branksome ...., June 5 
Chapel and Schools, Biythe, near "Rettord....... 00000000 vett 00000000096 Eyre & Southall, Architects, papers Gate, део 0000640 % SH EERE 000904» do. 
*Materials, &c с. %%% % %%% %% „%%% %%% %%% %%% %% „ „ „ „%% %%% „%%% %%% „%%% Ealing U. D. C.. ... С. Jones, Public Buildings Ealing, V. ТТЕГІГТТЕІГ %%% „„ „„ TOT „ tooo do. 
Schools, &. . . . е. eee ee; eeeeee eee . Beckingham School Board.., DNE Eyre & Southall, Chapel Gate, Rettord. CC do. 
Broken 'КИпїз (1, 000 tons), €069002409900500000098.,090560000090«*9 8980808». Littlehampton U. D. Сс; ..-!чче% г... А. Shelley, Town Offices, Littlehampton 000000090000 %% %% % %% 00666 HOS June 6 
Fire Station, Albert-road |... ыы toten eot ten aenecne Blackpool Corporation ...............| T. Loftus, Town Hall ... FFC do. 
Rebuilding Arch, &c., Ashley Green .. . . . . Bucks, County Council ...... re R. J. Thomas, Surveyor, County Hall, Ayierbury .. . .“ 0, 
Pier Head Works, Cork Customs Quay ..... . . ... Office of Works . . . Н. Williams, Осе of Public Works, Dublin КЕТЕ — do. 
Electric Lighting Station, ное у еменнен | Bridgwater Town Council ............| W. T. Baker, King-square, Bridgwater .. —— ——— . 2 . . .. do. 
Electricity Plant ........ 1777 do. W. T. Baker, Town Hall, Bridgwater... . . . .. . .. . . . .. . . . . .] June 7 
Asphalting Footpaths . . . . ...... .. 6 Leadgate (Durham) U. DGS Longstaff, Surveyor, Leadgate...... “ОЛУУ ЛУО ЛЫС do. 
* Alterations to Fire Station, бе... mE ian EI ева ec» | Ealing U. D. C. e e e 66 . Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, W.................. F do. 
Painting, Kc. CCC Fulham Guardians и... . .. D. Matthews, Architect, 650, Fulham-road, S. W. . 00 do. 
Pavilion, Knightstone — оноон ооо акжал, | Weston-auper-Mare U.D.C. .........| Surveyor, Town Hall... June 9 
.. 8 ..........| Bolsover U. D. C. . . a W. H. Wagstaffe, Civil Engineer, 57, Saitergate, Chesterfield... do. 
Renovation of Church, Tuliyallen, Ireland . „ Pv lo, РТР J. Brown, Architect, 41, Kilmorey- street, Ме MTS do, 
Forming Paths, &c., Leavesden Asylum. . . . | Metropolitan Asylums Board Offices, Embankment, E. C. .. ee eee ШК СЕ 
‘Retort House, Iron Roof, Joists, &c. . . . . Ramsgate Gas and Water Com. . W. A. McIntosh Valon, Gas Offices, ‘Ramsgate .. TT do. 
Coastguard Station, Castletownbere, co. ES ere Office of Works ........................... H. Williams, Office of Public кок Dublin ...... eerte do, 
Painting and Repairs to Schools .....................ь.....».». Д Wanstead о Board. ыла |; SOO Advertisement . . . . rn . . e es es. ee do. 
*Bewerage Works . . ааа ааа. Itchen U. D. C. ͥ . F. Wentworth Shields, Engr., 1, Cranbury- road, Southampton. do. 
Belfry and Spire, St. Eugene’s Church, Derry... veavans Ashlin & Toye, Architects, 7 Dawaon-street, Dublin .............. . .. June 12 
‘Infant's School & Central Hall, Northumberland Heath Erith School Board . ee eee. Ford, Son, & Burrows, Arch tects, 21, Aldermanbury, Е.С......... do. 
Repair of Tar and Asphalte Paving ........................... | Tottenham I. D. C. . . ... P. E. Murphy, Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottenham . .. ... do. 
*Sanitary Work at Workhouse, Kingsland- ‘road 2... Shoreditch Guardians ..... ыы F. J. Smith, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-street, S. W. esses] June 13 
«New Turkish Baths, and Alterations to Existing Baths; Warrington Council.............. ^us] Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington . . ... . . . do. 
“Pumping Station, Machinery, &c................. —— ... Much Wenlock un со ее See Advertisement ЖЕТІП КОКО ЛС Oa ON DEUS 777 КЕТГІ 5. 
ассын салға Buildings at Cromer ............ e „ — 2% ылымыны» SCC AAvertsemeuntttetee CETERI носио вне June 15 
Engine House, &c., Bt. Mary's-road ................ Luton Town Council... . eos G. Bell, Town Hall, Luton .... — ee ——— JUDO 18 
*Making-up Roads. .... . . . . . . . . . . f . . q Acton District Council ......., .. D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton .... ———— June 19 
*Coroner’s Court, Mortuary, and Disinfecting eration Plumstead Vestry ........................ Engineer, Vestry Offices, Maxey-road, Plumstead...... June 20 
*Ruislip Sewerage (Contract No. > CC Uxbridge R. D. C. . .. ...... Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawford, Palace Chambers, Westminst June 22 
"Ruislip Sewerage (Contract No. 2) ........ . . . . do. do do. | 
*Painting, Colouring, &x . . . . . . . e War Department . КИЕР .| Royal Engineer Office, North Aldershot. . . . . . No date 
Male Able-bodied Block at Worichouse eeose St. Marylebone Guardians ...........| A. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22, Southampton- bidgs., Chancery- -iane do. 
House, Melford, near Welshpool ................... Т = УР Bremner & Brenner, Architects, Oswestry ................. — do. 
Additions to Store Premises, Pleasley, Notts Co-operative Society, е ......| W. Dodsley, Architect, 14, Stockwell Gate, Mansfield  ............. do. 
Two Pairs Cottages, Antony Estate, Torpoint, Devon, General Pole-Carew, C.B. ... .] W. J. Carder, Architect, 8, Athenwum- street. Plymouth — do. 
Additions to Wellington House, near Derby... | uuu, n E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long Eaton, near Nottingham .. . do. 
Semi-detached Residences, Worthy-road, Winchester V did add G. A. Barna ‚ Architect, Moor Court, City- road, ‘Winchester... do. 
Twenty-four Cottages, Raynes Park, Surrey e eise ges, G. Pearson, Architect, 58, Moorgate- street, E. C. ——— do. 
Restoration of Spire of Parish Church, Sandhurst қ c Le. Lue WEGE ELS Colonel Harvey, Ambarrow, Sandhurst ........ ТТС ды Шы do. 
Buildings, Market-street .......................... t Aberdeen Steam Trawling Со. ..,...| Brown & Watt, Architects, 17, Union-terrace, Aberdeen . . do. 
Two Houses, Bassett- road, Camborne. .. Mr. Moffat, Market-square, Camborne . . . . . . ОНУ до. 
Wooden Bridge, Mills ИШ санын о, кейын Chadderton (Lancs.) U. D. C. W. Eckersley, Surveyor, Council's Offices, Chadderton -ee-e +. do. 
Foundry Works, Guide Bridge, Manchester .. . .... . Planet Foundry Company, Ltd. Potts, Son, & Henning, Architects, 34, Victoria-bldgs., Manchester do. 
House, Stabling, &c., Hookerzate-laue, Durham ыш. eee J, Lawson, 35, Park-terrace, Swalwell ИИТИИ do. 
Rebuilding the White Hart Hotel, Sedbergh api S iA Messrs. Whitwell & Co., Limited J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal ... EE T do. 
Six Cottages, New Southgate 0e0€999900500000v8000990050009000000* e84950299990 Tompkins & Barker, 29, Adelaide- road, Brockley 660% %% % %% % %%% „%% DOE ое, do. 


— — - ----т- - 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


M 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. 
а —. — 88 
è ectural n eo ius ЕСТЕН . . e. . Plymouth Corporation. . nes 
A Superintendent . ..... . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 | 80. Marylebone Vestry ........ ГІТ 
County Bridgemaster . . . . . . . ... C11 d ER D СЕ. Lancashire County Council ..... T" 
Engineering Assistant 5 % %%% „ „6 „ „60 „6 2 6 „„ %% „„ „„ „„ 6 6 „60 Shetlield Corporation e 


—— — — 


Salary. 


31. r week 4.%490.... 099605e590»95e202900900 90 vo0009»00010000900cnece0nepteUóteostotttasati 
150 E per annum e08ssQ00e9400o95 v09»590509* 000009»909*2209809990*94*00 9000859 004090905 84.0... 
GLUE. per annum 5960v000009900009090090990*200000985090009000909 600615000: 60040046049054004 


000%000009000600400906Ы 


Those marked with an asterisk () are advertised in thie Number. Competitions, p. -. Contracts, рр. 1. ті. ҮШ. x, & xxiii. Public Appointments, pp. їх. 4 niil. 
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CLAYTON-LE-MOORS.— For the execution of sewering, levelling, &c., works, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. Arthur Dodgeon, Surveyor, Council Offices, Clayton-le-Moors :— 


| Section Section Section | 
| I. 11. ПІ. 
deos de Жаса Об 
Dewhirst & Hindle, 
Blackburn ........ 137 10 O -- -- | 
Chadwick Brothers, 
Blackburn ........ | 131 5 oO 14 10 a* 140 І 3* 
Exors A. Broadley, | | 
Clayton-le-Moors.. | 143 15 о | 17 4 4 161 17 10 | 


Section | Section 


Section | Section Section | 
IV. V. | VI. VII. VIII. 
Е. Oe „„ 
6 s. d. £ s. d. киен d. £ sd 
= | — | 99 78 7 66 11 2 10618 1 
131 I 7* 57 18 10“ 78 15 о" 66 o 1 | 110 011 
14117 4 61 о o | 85 о 8 66 510° по 5 0 


LEOMINSTER.—For the construction of a storage 
reservoir (200,000 rone) for the Corporation. Mr. Jas. 
Budd, C.E., Town Hall, Leominster :— 

, Preece .... 61,637 9 1] B. Firth .... £1,462 17 11} 
J. Watkins .. 1,474 15 3| А. James, 

Bromyard* 


1,397 10. 6 


LONDON.—For wood paving, &c., certain roads, for 
the Hampstead Vestry. Mr. C. H. Lowe, C.E., Vestry 
Hall, Hampstead, N.W. :— 


Wm. Griffiths, Jarrah, per square yard ........ £o 14 3 

ў creosoted deal, per square yard.. о 13 4 
Acme Wood Paving Company, » per 

Square VEI e ewe ean О 13 17 
Improred Wood Paving Company, Queen 


Victoria · street, E. C., Jarrah, per square yard} о 13 2 


Improved Wood Paving Company, Queen 
Victoria - street, E. C., creosoted deal, per 
square уагд}......................... aM ess о 12 3 


1 Accepted, provided a loan for the amount is sanc- 
tioned. 


LONDON. — For Church Hall, All Saints’, Notting 
Hill, London, W. Mr. E. Hodgson Fowler, architect, 


SUDBURY (Suffolk).—For additions to St. Gregory 


and St. Peter's schools. Mr. W. M. Fawcett, architect, 
Cambridge :— 

Scales & Robins .... £1,350 | Grimwood & Sons, 

Alf. Howard..... ... 1,295 | Sudbury? ........ £1,049 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect :— 

ALBION.SQUARE BATHS.-- Providing and fixing 


new boiler, hot-water pipes and fittings, and other engi- 
neer’s work, including all cutting away and making 


good :— 

Cannon & Sons $949 Б Grundy............ £825 

Brightside Foundry and uffield & Son 795 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 875 | J. Esson ............ 768 

J. & F. May ........ 850 enham & Waters, Ld.* 680 


COLUINGWOOD-STREET.—Improvements : 
Boys Department. Providing new hall, average 39 ft. 


Durham. Quantities by Messrs. C. John Mann & Son, | py 23 ft. 
29, Great George-street, Westminster, 5.М/.:- | Girls’ Department.—Providing new hall, average 39 ft. 
Estimate Estimate by 23 ft. 
К o. 1. 0. 2 Infants’ Department.—Providing new hall, teachers’ 
Thos. Willson .......... $2,370 .. £258 k4 Mock бен lavatory, and s cloak-room, altering 
S. F. Halliday .......... 2,292 ... 255 existing cloak-room, and ie lighting babies’ room. Accom- 
Pla Heeps ............ 2,108 4% 243 modation unaltered. 

m. Gibson ......... e.. 2,100 sh 215 Ceneral.—Enclosing, draining, and tar-paving additional 
Bowman & Sons 2,089 e 212 land for boys’ playground, and providing new covered 
Foster Bros. ............ 2,080 cere 21$ layground for boys :— 

J. Christie 2,020 310 Wall S £3,615 | Leslie & Co., Ltd... £3,273 
Chas. Ansell ............ 2,020 et 202 Treasure & Son .... 3,403 | Miskin & Sons...... 3,265 

essum & Sons 1,999 .... 221 Staines & Son .. . 3,332 F. & F. J. Wood.... 3,128 
Spiers & Son 1,999 * 206 Clarke & Bracey.... 3,278 | Chessum & Sons* .. 3,072 
F T Chinchen.......... 1,998 215 
(оп Appleby 35 WA Er E 210 CREEK-ROAD.—Replacing the present flitched beams 
F.H. Coleman .......... 1,947 СЕКИ 197 carrying floor of boys class-rooms, A and B, with steel 
W. Pearce . 1,946 e 215 oists. Painting exterior of school, &c. Enlarging wash- 
S. Polden .............. 1,945 M 231 ouse, building coal-house, extending scullery, providing 

son & Sons.. ....... 1,850 E 204 two new windows, Tobin tubes, &c., to the school-keeper's 
C. W. Ki imi is Eu a ents :— 
3 SAY di С. Foreman ...... {597 о Thomas & Edge . £445 о 
„„ H. Groves 498 o | Е. Proctor“ 395 о 
LONDON. — For alterations and repairs at No. 2, Alex - 5. Musgrove ...... 497 12 


ander-mews, Westbourne-grove, W., for Mr. Francis F. 
Guana, Мг. H. Fuller Clark, architect :— 


Selway & Sons . £194 | Burton & Son 
167 


| 
MSS f 
Hayward & Son . i 


eevee 


LONDON.—For painting, distempering, and white- ! 
washing, &c., the interior, and заан, painting, and 
pointing the exterior. of the whole of the building and | 
casual wards at the St. Olave's Union Infirmary, Rother- i 


hithe, for the Guardians of the Poor. Messrs. Newman & | 

Newman, architects and surveyors, 31, Tooley-street, 

London Bridge, S.E. :— 

Balaam Bros..... £5,500 o | Reason . £2,840 о 
eS. 3,242 О Е: MS 2,812 o 

.. 3,209 olSutton es, 
Hall Bros. ...... 3,197 o| Herne Hill“ .. 2,775 10 
Inns ....... 2,875 o 


LONDON. For the erection of three dwelling-houses 
із shops, Langhedge-road, Tottenham, N., for Messrs. 
olt & Co. Мг. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 177, 
Romford-road, Stratford, E. :— 
. pman” Loo lassa 8 41,550 


LONDON. For the erection of engineering workshops 
in Clarence road, Hackney. Quantities by Mr. W. Bat- 


. Pavey ....... . 1 £2,698 | Hibberd Bros. £2,285 
: Ridgeway & Sons 2,450 | W. Shurmer ........ 2,160 
J. Weibking .... 2,420 | Elkington & Co. .... 2,122 
futton & Wallis 2,364 | J. O. Richardson... 2, 100 
atts, Johnson, erry Bros 2,097 

-........... 2,322 | W. Antill& Co. . 1,885 


He TON BBO T. For additions to the boys’ school, 
ighweek, for the Highweek School Board. Messrs. J. W. 
Rowell & Son, architects, of Newton Abbot. Quantities 


by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 
R А. Stacey....£669 o O J. Edwards £582 2 11 
I. F. Yeo...... бю o G. Hicks, Newton 

me...... 599 12 6 Abbot® ...... $30 о О 


RAUNDS.—For works of electric lighting at Mr. R. 
Oggins factory, Raunds, Northamptonshire. Messrs. 


pa and Scrivener, architects, Northampton :— 
W К rown....£370 11 o} Whitmy Smith., 4307 5 о 
+ Mansell.... 346 то о | V. Duckenfield.. 280 17 o 
A ds Warren - 344 10 6| Electric Wiring 
Whitfield & ... 341 10 О BU Peewee 237 8 4 
Blackburn .. 311 I7 о 
Mr. R. 


cA AUNDS. -For works of engineering at 
Oggin's factory at Raunds, Northants. Meses. Mosley 
vener, architects, Northampton :— 


arren.. £405 3 6 Mather & Son.. £329 ІЗ 6 
J. Tel .... 380 10 о | Robinson & Со. 315 10 9 
I. Lowke .. 365 2 5 E. Whitfield“. 287 3 9 


DEPTFORD PARK.—Refitting offices all depart- 
ments; re- fitting Infants’ and Girls’ lavatories, and pro- 
viding new drainage scheme ; altering existing entrance to 
Infants’ offices so that they are outside covered play- 


round; forming separate urinal for Boys’ and Infant 


ys’ departments, instead of as originally in front of the 


offices :-- 

W. Downs ........ 43,176 | С. Parker £2,800 
Edwards & Medway 3,000 | J. & C. Bowyer .... 2,724 
W. V. Goad........ 2.900 | Falkner & Sons“ . . . 2,473 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES, MORNING- LANE. Pro- 
viding and fixing two stock cupboards :— 


Spencer & Co....... £470 14 | Hammer & Co., Ltd. £59 то 
Lascelles & Co. .... 62 то | Н. Bouneau* ...... $5 IO 
Repairs to Buildings on the Schedule of Prices. 

FINSBURY.—Group 3. 
F. Britton ........ + 334 per cent. on Schedule. 
McCormick & Sons 4334 " ^ 
. W. Dixon. +30 3З Их 
Stevens Bros +274 m i 
W. Hornett +25 ii 15 
„C. & W. Hunnings +22} өз iy 


HONEYWELL-ROAD— (Enlargement) — Extending 
existing low-pressure hot-water apparatus to four class- 
rooms in enlargement, and re-arranging existing apparatus 
in six class-rooms and corridors :— 


С. Davis . £495 | The Brightside Foun- 
G. & E. Rradley...... 325 dry and Engineering 
„F May ........ 325 Co., Ltd........... 4275 
ji ESS зго | Dawson & Co., Ltd... 263 
J. Grundy .......... 308 | Seward & Co......... 249 
Duffield & on 280 Knight & Sons 232 
Wenham & Waters, 
III! ects 196 


HUGON-ROAD.—{Enlargement)—Extending existing 
low-pressure hot-water apparatus to six new cloak-rooms, 
and to three corridors on ground, first and second floors :— 


Cannon & Sons .... £94 о | Vaughan & Brown, 
Morris & Co. ...... 83 o EG ses £72 o 
G. Davis 80 о| Stevens & Sons .... 71 о 


79 o|Palowkar & Sons .. 64 15 


Knight & Sons 
G. & E. Bradley’ .. 59 o 


KENNINGTON- ROAD. (Enlargement) Extending 
existing low - pressure hot-water apparatus to nine class- 


rooms, cloak · rooms, and corridors: 
Kite & co $250 o| Comyn, Ching & 
Cannon & Sons.... 249 10] (wo 0197 17 
С. Davis 248 ol Vaughan & Brown, 
Wenbam & Waters, КІ eiae ite 187 о 
Ltd....... ..... 220 о Duffield & Son... 170 о 
& Е. May. 208 of Turner € Со. .... 157 10 
Vippell Bros. X С. & E. Bradlev .. 145 10 
RF... 200 о | Dougill & Co., Lid.“ 144 о 


KILBURN - LANE. — Underpinning school - keepers 


a ae -- 
. H. Sealey...... £165 o|G. Neal............ £75 о 
W. Hammond . 132 o| F. T. Chinchen*.... 54 15 
W. R. & A. Hide. 116 15 
Thompson & Beve- 

ridge ee 85 O 


about 78 sq. ft. : girls and infants, about 30 ft. The plans. 
also include a schoolkeeper's house :— t 
Chessum & Sons ...... ЕТТІ 423,143 + £155 
Allen & Sons F 23,002 + 172 
T. L. Gren 22,850 + 152 
Scrivener & Co. ..... e 22,670 + 158 
Grover & боп.................. 22,585 + 140 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. ............ 22,502 + 160 
Williams & Son............... . 22,490 + 295 
Gough & C.. 22,392 + зоо 
Treasure & Son ............. . 22,200 + 177 
K „„ „„ „„ eê 22,011 + 270 
Miskin & Sons . 21,704 + 190 


E, Lawrance & Sons . 21,654 + 143 
t Íf walls of class-r and halls are plastered add. 


MILLBANK.—New School Accommodation — Boys, 
258; girls, 258; infants, 278; total, 794. Graded School, 
boys’ and girls, Separate buildings for infants. Hall— 
Boys, about 1,680 sq. ft.; girls, 1,680 sq. ft.; infants, 
1,830 sq. ft. Classrooms—Boys, 60, 6o, 42, 48, and 48 5. 
girls, Go, 60, 42, 48, 48 ; infants, 60, 60, 6o, i 48. Special 
rooms— Drawing Classroom, 1,056 sq. ft. Heating by low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus. Manual training centre for 
twenty boys, with power of extension to forty :— 


ohnson & Co., Ltd...... 429,759 о о + £335 
allis & Sons — 129 0 O + 314 
Spencer, Santo, & Co.,Ltd. 28,470 o o + 220 
T. L. Gren 28,273 о о + 362 
C. Wall sip erties 28,250 о o + 230 
Scrivener & co 27,875 о о + 373 
Grover & Son .......... 27,850 о о + 390 
Miskin & Sons .......... 27,602 о o + 350 
& M. Patrick 27,133 о о + 293 
Cox .....-.... 27085 o o + 289 
Martin Wells & Co. .... 27,085 о o + 230 
Holloway Bros .... 26,872 0 0 + 265 
Lawrance & Sons........ 26,283 0 o + 350 
Treasure & Son.......... 26,239 12 4 + 281 
Simpson & Son“. 26, o + 


165 o 
t If walls of class-rooms and halls are plastered, add. 


MORNING-LANE.—Removing the defective pans in 
boys’ and female infants’ range of offices, and refitting 


them with ate pans, and providing connexions with 
the existing drainage :— 
G. Foxley ...... 400 о о | Stevens Bros .. £303 то о 
nson А 353 о о | McCormick & 
T. Robey .. 35 o o| Sons........ 298 o o 
archant F. Bull........ 289 о o 
irt 320 15 o| Bruce, Croom, & 
Barrett & Power. 304 0 О 29,..... 224 9 6 


OFFORD-ROAD—(P. Т. Centre). — Providing and 
fixing complete low-pressure hot-water ap tus— Го hall 
and four class-rooms, lavatories, and cloak-rooms (ground 
floor). Gymnasium, four class-rooms, and dressing-room, 
lavatories and cloak-rooms (first floor). Laboratories, 
lecture, modelling, and drawing class-rooms (second 


floor) :— 

Cannon & Sons..... e ES ... 4730 
on „ еа we 016 

ippell Bros. ow ..... ER 
Wontner-Smitb, Gray, & Co. ........... Ns ы 
Williams & Sons Ltd. (Cardiff), ....... ..... 549 
: Мау, 2-2 санақ бы. 51645 
Oldroyd & Co., Ltd. .......... ase 543 
Tumer Co. , SEs Sakae $05 

The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
СОИ ета ene .. 475 
Duffield & Son.............. ead wes — 467 
Defries & Sons, Ltd.*. ........... ваа вав, 448 


SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.—Refitting girls’ offices 
with separate pans, and providing connexions to existing 


drainage :— 

G. Parker ......... . . . 4320 | Rice & Son .......... 4287 
Lathey Bros. ........ 306 | Falkner & Sons ...... 283 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. .. 3о5 | Edwards & Medway* 245 
Н. Line .. 309 


TENNYSON.STREET (Junior Mixed and Special 
School). — Providing and fixing complete low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus to two halls, ten class-rooms, corridors, 
cloak-rooms, and lavatories :— 


С. Davis ......... . . 6670 | Wenham & Waters, 
Harlow & Son........ 540 CC . 6414 
Wippell Bros. & Row. 525 Dawson & Co., Ltd. .. 405 
Stevens & Sons . 455 Duffield & Son 390 
Wontner-Smith, Gray, The Brightside Foun- 

k S. 465 dry and Engineering 
Knight & Sons ...... 440] Co., 144.°......... . 365 
J. Esson ............ 436 


Supply of the following articles on running contracts. 
I. Trolleys :— 


4 ft. біп. by 2 ft. 5 in. 4 ft. by 2ſt. 
H. Bouneau.... T each £8 o o ...... 7 a о 
Hammer & Co., Limited „„ уло o ...... 5 о 
Lascelles & Co......... » 7 з 6 ...... 614 o 
T. Grun sc... 7 о O е: 615 o 
Modan School Furniture 
ompany............ „ 6 Ө Р 12 6 
Wrinch and Sons“ . » 5 19 О asso : t о 


6 
[See also next page. 
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IV. Trivets, Cinder Siſters, 
School Pokers :— 


а M RETE MEER EINE А 
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i| 5 | | | 

: 2 8 9 "3 5 s à 

Spa IN aE 7 5 gi 4/8 

5 4 288| 3 || 2 Bi په‎ 

| % KT 5Е 1545 ш |^ di A, ea ii 

Articles. g Е 8 Ет» э | СЕ > % 5 

z| ÊRE „ 2 5 3 

ш ba Ё BEE 5 * 8 б ; 

ШЕ | 

a ee EMEN MEN | ааа 
| s d. | в. d. |$. а. s. d. | s. d. S. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. | s. d. 
Trivets .. each 3 0] г 3 — — 210 ˙*2 2 2 6 3 4 — 4 6 
Cinder бібегв................ рег doz. | 18 6 15 о зо of — газ 10 — #12 0 37 0| — 30 о 
Scraper Gratings .............. each | 13 0|20 9 26 0/45 о 21 9 16 6 15 о 15 o |"12 10 30 o 
Pots ............ HII 5» 711|15 0 — - 71180 — 710 -- 12 6 

Shovels deir gea PR Payee tase 5% 1 8 — - 1 5 س‎ 18; т sgh س‎ — 

„ (Coal, Large) .......... h Tp go -- - іп 1 8p] 2 : | X36 = عا‎ 

Fenders (Kitchen) 4 ft. 6 in. long ,, 749 3| 12 9 | — jn 6/13 3| — In буз of = — 

" нА 4 ft. o in. „ ҮР 40 о|12 6 i= п о 12 9| — 11 6| 10 2 -- — 

n " 3ft.gin. ,, 2s 48 9|12 6 Же 10 6 12 0| — 1119 8 — — 

із „  3ftó6in. „ ai *8 9 12 6! — 10 0 120 — 10 8 9 3 — — 

” 10 3 ft. 3 in. „ 5 48 6і12 6 — 99 11 9 — mo 2 811 — — 

t m 3 ft. o in. „ » „8 612 6 — 9 9 11 3 — 9 8 8 6 — | — 

ack Cranes A 16 2 3 — — 12 71 1 10 — 2 2 = — 

okers (School) is “о orng — — |o 1114 — 1 4 : 2] — — 


П, Baize Curtains for dividing rooms :— 
Per ft. super, including fix ing Өс. 


A quality. quality. 
s. d. s. d. 
anes & Son ................ 1 10 1 8 
allis & Co., Limited ...... o 91 о 8 
Tidmarsh & Ѕопѕ .......... о 9 .... o 8} 
Harriet Evans .............. 9 o 8 
M. Dowler & Son* ...... o 8j o 8 


Per doz. sets. Per doz. sets. 
G. Buck.......... £6 12 o| H. S. Timpson ...... 44 13 
Moseley & Son 6 2 o|Nettlefold & Sons .. 4 7 
Syer & Co. .. . $12 О | Woodcock & Sons“. 4 4 


V. Wheelbarrows :— 


• Each. 
Dawes, Betts, & Braby & Co., Ltd. Z1 3 6 
Co............. {т 5 O| H. & C. Davis & 

H.S. Timpson .. т 411 Co. Ltd.*...... 1 3 з 
VI. Bowls for fountains :— t 4 А 

4s. d. £ s. s. d. 

O'Brien, Thomas & Co..... 28 o 2 8 4 0 

Davis & Co., Ltd. ........ 2 6 o 28 4 6 

Ie Coulson, Stokes,& Co. 1 16 o 118 .. 3 9 

‚ Н. & J. Pearson, Ltd... 115 6 .. 118 .. 3 6 

Bird & Co.* .............. I I2 © .. 113 .. 210 


' t Price for supplying about soo bowls at per dozen. 
1 Price for supplying bowls which may afterwards be 
uired at per 99 | 
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TOWNMEAD-ROAD SITE.—Removing two iron 
buildings and appurtenances from the Hemp-row site, and 


one iroa building from the Rosendale-road site, and re- 
erecting them on this site :— 


T. Cruwys.......... £41,500 | Hawkins & Со. .... £1,118 
„& W. T. Hunter.. 1, 250 Mitson & Co. 1,057 
. Harbrow........ 1,190 


A "ar In our lant 1 in the list rd tenders for workmen's 
wellings at Brentford, we print the name “С. R. Yurr." 
It should have been C. R. Gurr.” e e urr 
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SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc. 


And every other description of Slate t American 
Ready bor immediate delivery to any Railway Station. ! 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QUALITY 


FLETTON BRICKS. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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Scraper Gratings, Pots, Shovels (Teachers and Coal), Fenders, Jack Cranes, and THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
eee ATH 


B . 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
STONE, 


BATH 
FLUATE, for Hardening, W 
and Preserving Building Mate 


НАМ HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
i ing The Ham Hill 
(incorporating an ee CE e Tomsk А беа 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London t :— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
J 

p courses, way es, war ооп, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces, balte 

ntractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Арут, 


SPRAGUE & CO. ІЫ, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 

executed. 

4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. (Apvr, 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 

& PRINOS STRERY 
МЕТОНІМ А BON (or SR Er 
For 1900, price 64. post 7d. In leather 1/. Post 1/1 HDW. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, c. &t. 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices : 136 & 138, Haokney Road, London, М.Е. 
Telephone: 1819 AVENUE. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention 1s given to the above by 


French Abate 


Contractors to 
Н.М. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. | 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL. 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


LONDON, 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. · 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL PASTENINGS. 


Particulars 


on Application. Chief Offices : Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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The Ancient Lights Question. 


— is decidedly satis- 
- factory that the 
question of ап- 
cient lights is to 
be considered by 
a joint Committee 
of the Institute 
and of the Sur- 
veyors Institution. 
A thoroughly com- 
10-а Se petent and not too 
large a body, it will consist of six members, 
and cannot fail to make a report which 
should not only be valuable in itself, but 
should bring about some: legislation on the 
. subject. The recent discussions, both in Con- 
duit-street_ and in Great George-street, have, 
we think, already.cleared the way somewhat 
for the work of this Committee. The right 
appertaining to a dominant tenement of 
light to certain apertures over a servient 
tenement, after the enjoyment of it for 
twenty years, is a right which is natur- 
ally objected to more by architects 
than by surveyors. The former find 
that it constantly interferes with de- 
signs and plans; new buildings can- 
uot be erected as they would wish, because 
Some ancient light must be considered. They 
naturally, therefore, are inclined to regard 
the right as one which cannot be justified 
and should be abolished. Surveyors, more 
accustomed to business transactions in re- 
gard to property, appreciate that this right 
8 an important element in the value of 
Property. They know how difficult it is to 
alter rights which have become attached to 
Property. They have һай :1еѕѕз reason to 
complain of this particular right, and so it is 
dot surprising that the tendency of the 

ussion at the Surveyors’ Institution was 
towards an amendment and an amendment 
only of the existing law, That view appears 
to be the one which it will be necessary for 
the Committee to adopt. If A happens to 
own a piece of land next to that of B and 
to build a house on it, which in the course of 
twenty years acquires a right to light over 
B's land, it may fairly be asked why should 
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he have any such right? Is it not an 
arbitrary thing and unfair to the man who 
has not chosen to build a house? If we 
were beginning de novo it might certainly be 
said that right should not be gained except 
by express contract, as in Scotland. But 
these rights exist and belong to hundreds of 
owners and hundreds of buildings. It is one 
thing to abolish an existing right and another 
to enact that there shall be no such rights 
before they have come into existence. 
Therefore, for practical purposes they must 
be recognised, but that does not do away 
with the possibility of preventing by legisla- 
tion the gaining by prescription of a right to 
light in respect of future buildings. 

If, therefore, we assume that it will be 
recognised by the Committee that, whether 
they be founded on justice and propriety or 
not, these rights to ancient lights cannot be 
abolished, then there comes the question, 
what powers should they confer on the owner 
of the dominant tenement? The question 
resolves itself into whether or not the owner 
of the dominant tenement should be able to 
prevent the owner of the servient tenement 
from interfering substantially with his light, 
or whether his only remedy should be com- 
pensation in the shape of damages. To this 
point the consideration of the Committee 
should be chiefly directed, because no other 
body can give such a weighty decision on this 
point, more especially if professional opinion 
is carefully selected and sifted. We do not 
desire to prejudge the report of the Com- 
mittee, but certainly there are many things 
which seem to point to the conclusion 
that the sole right of the owner of 
the dominant tenement should be to 
receive a fair and reasonable compensation 
for any substantial diminution of light to his 
premises. If a man’s property is forcibly 
taken from him by a Municipality or a com- 
pany acting under Parliamentary power, and 
for the purpose of a public or semi-public 
undertaking, the law gives him the right to 
receive compensation. Why should the 
owner of the dominant tenement be in a 
better position if his right to light is inter- 
fered with ? Why should it be in his power 
to prevent his neighbour from doing what he 


likes on his own land simply because he has, 
after an arbitrarily fixed term, obtained a 
right to light? If the rooms in a warehouse 
are so darkened as to make it impossible to 
work in them without artificial light, this is 
no reason why the adjoining property should 
have placed on it an inconvenient building, 
though it may be a reason why the owner 
of the dominant tenement should receive 
pecuniary compensation. 

The legal theory has, roughly speaking, 
been that when the owner of the domi- 
nant tenement could be fairly compensated 
by damages an injunction should not be 
granted. The theory is one, however, which 
has a good deal of uncertainty in its appli- 
cation. It depends on the mind of an 
individual judge, on the skill with which one 
case or other is presented to him, on the 
demeanour of a witness. A final judgment 
on this point will be better deferred until the 
report of the new Committee. For the 
moment it is sufficient to say that our 
opinion is in favour of limiting the right of 
the owner of the dominant tenement to com- 
pensation by means of damages, if and 
when his ancient lights are substantially 
obscured. To endeavour—as was suggested, 
for example, by Mr. Beresford Pite in his 
paper read before the Institute in March 
last—to confine injunctions “to cases where 
there is probable or possible evasion or 
contempt of the process of the courts," is 
unpractical. Either the remedy by in- 
junction must be kept as it is, or it must be 
abolished altogether. At the present moment 
a judge may exercise his discretion as to 
granting an injunction or awarding damages, 
though, no doubt, he is somewhat hampered 
by a number of decisions in regard to in- 
junctions. But any attempt to mitigate, so 
to speak, the law in regard to injunctions 
would only result in confusion and dis- 
satisfaction, 

An important practical result would neces- 
sarily follow from the limitation of the 
power of the owner of the dominant tene- 
ment. ''The risks and expenses incurred 
in stopping the progress and in altering 
or pulling down buildings when erected 
would be avoided," which is one of the 
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objects aimed at by architects in urging an 
alteration of the law. For until a new 
building on the servient tenement was com- 
pleted, it would not be possible to estimate 
what amount of compensation should be 
paid. What has been called by some per- 
sons “blackmail "—in other words, an un- 
reasonable amount of compensation—is due 
largely, we take it, to the fact that the owner 
of the servient tenement is in fear of an in- 
junction, and thus, rather than incur the risk 
of having to alter his building under the 
terms of a mandatory injunction, he is pre- 
pared to pay whatever sum is demanded 
by the owner of the dominant tenement. 
Abolish the remedy by injunction, and the 
levying of blackmail disappears. Often, 
we take it, the damages, when they come 
o be assessed, would be found to be trivial. 
‘Professor Roger Smith, in a discussion at 
the Institute, for example, stated “that if 
money compensation were assessed after 
the buildings were erected, there were а 
great many instances in which it would not 
be found to be very large. He remembered 
not many \years ago a case of a newly 
erected wall which was supposed to have 
obstructed ancient lights and which no 
doubt went higher than a former wall on the 
same site. He inspected the room affected, 
which certainly had very little light, and 
remarked to the occupier that it was very 
dark, but was informed that it had been 
a great deal darker before the wall was 
erected, the fact being that although the 
wall was carried higher it was built of 
hard bricks, which gave a reflected light, 
better than the former semi-darkness." The 
example may be regarded аз typical 
Moreover, tbe abolition of the remedy by 
injunction would clear away quite a number 
of decisions which now hamper a judge's 
discretion and are often not to be satisfac- 
torily reconciled, because in many instances 
it becomes an attempt to reconcile differences 
of individual judicial action set in motion by 
different sets of facts rather than antagonistic 
legal principles. 

Not a little time and space was given in 
the discussion and papers at the Institute and 
at the Surveyors' Institution to the question 

‘of an alteration in the tribunal by which dis- 
“putes as to ancient lights should be decided. 
Jt has been suggested, for example, that 
the present Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act, 1894, should adjudi- 
сае upon these questions, We do not 
‘know that litigants would benefit much by 
the change. If the Act,” said Mr. Douglass 
Mathews, “was to apply to the whole of 
the United Kingdom it would be rather 
troublesome to bring every case to London. 
‘That was, however, merely a matter of 
detail. The Tribunal should have the power 
-to inspect the premises and consider the 
award with the assistance of evidence." It 
seems to be forgotten, however, that any 
change which is made will affect the whole of 
England, and not London only. At the dis- 
‚cussions at the Institute and at the Surveyors' 
Institution the question was considered, we 
think, rather too much from a London point 
of view. It is one which largely affects 
vincial towns and such towns as growing 

watering-places. In formulating any sug- 

sted alterations and remarks this fact must 

‚ре carefully borne in mind, not forgetting 

that when private tribunals are suggested 
they are often difücult to obtain out of 
London and become very expensive. We 


think, also, too much stress was laid on the 
difficulty in the way of a judge of deciding 
these cases. They are not more troublesome 
than many classes of litigation. Habit is 
second nature, and unless there isthe strongest 
possible reason against so doing, it is best 
to have disputes decided by men who have 
the judicial habit. It should also be remem- 
bered that surveyors and architects have 
constantly to take sides to assist in nego- 
tiations and so forth, and the layman will, 
we are certain, in many cases not be willing 
to bave his dispute decided by those who 
may the day before yesterday have been 
acting against him. | 

The weak point in the present procedure 
is the reluctance of judges to inspect build- 
ings in regard to which disputes as to 
ancient lights have arisen. There seemed, 
at the meetings to which we have referred, to 
be an impression that the judge could not 
view the premises. Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, 
for example, remarked doubtfully that “he 
thought he had the power." It may be well 
to set this point at rest. Order 5o, Rule 4, 
of the Judicature Rules expressly gives 
power to a judge “to inspect any pro- 
perty or thing" coucerning which there 
is litigation carried on before him. Of 
all cases in the world in which an in- 
spection is desirable the cases as to 
ancient lights appear most suitable for a 
view. In many instances an inspection by 
a judge would settle the dispute, because 
instead of hearing the results of the inspec- 
tion of other persons he would be able to 
form an opinion with his own eyes. There 
appears to be no reason why this rule should 
not, as regards this particular class of liti- 
gation, be made compulsory, and that before 
any evidence is called the judge, or some 
person delegated by him to report, 
should view the premises. But it is pretty 
obvious that if the remedy by injunction 
were abolished many cases which have now 
to be argued by lawyers would become 
simple questions of fact. We think, therefore, 
that where two persons were reasonable, and 
where the property was not easily capable 
of being viewed by a judge, arbitration 
would often be resorted to. Upon tbis 
point the Committee might well obtain some 
statistics, for we are inclined to believe that 
the bulk of the litigation is for the purpose 
of obtaining an injunction, and that when 
the owner of the dominant tenement is 
satisfied with damages he is also 
Satisfied to have them assessed by an 
arbitrator, But it would certainly be unwise 
to attempt to withdraw cases as to ancient 
lights from the courts. Abolish the remedy 
by injunction, and much of the litigation 
which will remain will almost certainly not 
come into court. 

It is to be hoped, however, that both the 
Institute: and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
having taken up the subject, will press it 
on to a successful conclusion, There never 
was a time when it was more difficult 
for private members to carry through legis- 
lation, and it would above all things be 
desirable to obtain the help of the Govern- 
ment in any legislation which it may be 
decided to attempt. So long ago as 1881 
a committee of architects and lawyers con- 
sidered the question, but no practical result 
followed. It would be preferable to have no 
further consideration of it at all, unless a 
report is to be followed by some reform, or 
at auy rate by a continuous and patient 


attempt at legislation ; because, though there- 

may be failures in one session, there may be: 

success in another. 

— — 
NOTES. 
FROM time to time we hear of 
N ' reports as to the cause of the: 
bbey. decay of stone in the older 

parts of Westminster Abbey. Judging, 
from one which has recently reached us, it 

might almost be imagined that the question. 
was of recent origin. In this it is stated 

that the stone is “fast crumbling to pieces. 
owing to the fumes from the works on the 

other side of the river." We believe that 
to be an entirely fallacious view, in the 
main; for, not only was the bad condition 

of the stone on the outside of the abbey 
pointed out some 180 years ago by Sir 
Christopher Wren, who stated that “the 
stone is decayed 4 in. deep, and falls off 
perpetually in great scales,” but in much 

more recent times—and before the fac- 
tories alluded to “оп the other side 

of the river "—were erected, the stone was 
still in a very unsatisfactory condition. We 
find that Dean Buckland in his time was so 
much concerned with the matter that he 
deemed it advisable to make experiments in 
the use of different kinds of stone, some of 
the decayed stone of the abbey having been 
replaced by other kinds. According to ew- 
dence given before the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the decay of the stone in the 
new Houses of Parliament in 1861, the stone 
in the Abbey was at that time mostly decom- 
posed and in a very bad state. A preserva- 
tive process was employed on à small 
scale, and unofficially before that date. 
In fact, there is not a shadow of doubt 
that for very many years, apart from 
factories erected, the stone has been 
perishing. The fabric was, erected of very 
inferior material to begin with, and sub- 
sequent additions (except in recent years) 
did not show much improvement in thai 
respect. It has been customary for many 
years to malign the factories “over the 
water” in regard to their effect in decom- 
posing stone in Westminster, but history 
seems to show that they are not entirely to 
blame, even though in recent years the: 
general pollution of the atmosphere of the 
metropolis must in some measure be re- 
sponsible for the decay of stone in London. 


IN commenting on the absence 

Hos of any recognition of English 
Architects. artists in the birthday honours 
last week, we omitted to look across the 
irish Channel, and to congratulate Sir 
Thomas Drew on his knighthood. But 
though all Sir Thomas Drew’s professional 
brethren in England will have been glad to 
hear of any honour that has been paid to 
him, we think the fact rather adds weight to 
our complaint about the neglect of artists on 
these occasions, If the claims of an archi- 
tect can be recognised iu Ireland, why is X 
that English architects of such renown аз 
Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. 
T. G. jackson, and Mr. Aston Webb, 
are passed over without any royal recogni- 
tion? Why was it that when the Imperia} 
Institute (a building in which royalty was 
specially interested) was started, a gentleman 
unknown to fame was knighted as the secre- 
tary for the work, but no mark of honour 
was bestowed on the eminent architect who 
designed and carried out the building? In 
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have a strong family likeness to tests 
made on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way five years ago. The results obtained 
are of course similar, as dynamical and 
electrical laws are still the same. We are 
inclined to think that this experimental 
plant, which cost 20,000/., was only put down 
to gain time. It will be remembered that 
the committee 'appointed by the Board of 
Trade in 1897 to inquire into the system of 
ventilation adopted by the Metropolitan Rail- 
way reported that by far the most satisfac- 
tory mode of dealing with the ventilation of 
the Metropolitan tunnels would be by the 
adoption of electric traction." There is 
nothing very novel about the experimental 
plant. The current is collected and returned 
by two bare conductors placed just outside 
the regular rails. These conductors are 
both thoroughly insulated from earth, and 
so there are no leakage currents to disturb 
the working of the electrical signals on the 
line or to do other damage. We shall be 
surprised if the present system be the one 
ultimately adopted for the Inner Circle. The 
mains are too near the rails and accidental 
short circuits would be frequent. They are 
also in their present position a constant 
source of danger to platelayers. The most 
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the premiums to local architects looks as if 
they were afraid of criticism. 
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France, on the occasion of the ceremonia] 
opening of a new building, the architect is 
the first and most prominent person selected 
for official honours. In England, to say that 
he is the last person selected is to under- 
state the case; no honours are paid to him 
atall; he may think himself fortunate if his 
pame is even mentioned in the course of the 


proceedings ! us 


as WE hear that the Royal Horti- 
e Royal қ А 
Horticultural Cultural Society, founded іп 
Society. | 1794, propose to acquire a fresh 
site, remote from London, in lieu of their 
present gardens at Chiswick, which they 
occupy for a term of which twenty years are 
still unexpired. The grounds at Chiswick, 
where the once fashionable fétes and exhibi- 
tions used to be held, were formerly a por- 
tion—about thirty-three acres—of the market 
gardeners’ grounds belonging to Chiswick 
House, the Duke of Devonshire’s seat, which 
the Society, removing in 1821 from 
Kensington (Counter’s Bridge) and Ealing, 
had leased at 3004. per annum. At Chis- 
wick (where Sir Joseph Paxton worked 
as a ground gardener for 12s. a week) 
the Society now occupy but eleven, acres, and 
it is found that the closing-in of the gardens 
during the past forty or fifty years has 
rendered them no longer suitable for pur- 
poses of cultivation and experiment. About 
forty years ago the Society laid out as 
gardens, with a large conservatory and two 
quadrants or arcades, in readiness for the 
International Exhibition of 1862, the then 
open space between the present Royal Albert 


THE interior of Hawksmoor's 
celebrated church looks very 
neat and gay after redecora- 
tion, and the gilding on the dark wood in 
some places is effective ; but it is not so artis- 
tically treated as it was, as far as our memory 
serves us, under the last decoration by Butter- 
field. It is gratifying that the church has been 
saved, and that London has not the disgrace 
of having lightly destroyed a church by one 
of our most remarkable architects to oblige 
arailway company; but we cannot share in 
the congratulatory tone of the daily press in 
regard to the clever manner in which it 
has been supported on girders so as to 
allow the railway to pass underneath. This 
is creditable from an engineers point of 
view, no doubt, but a building so carried has 
lost its monumental security; and it is 


St. Mary, 
Woolnoth. 


entirely wrong that a railway should have 
been allowed to be carried under such a 
building at all. It is one more instance of 
the decay of interest in architectural monu- 
ments in London. Money, or the desire for 
it, seems to rule everything; and а 
fine church is now merely regarded (as in 
the case of the Hanover Chapel in Regent- 
street) as property which can be cheaply 
acquired, and which is cumbering a site of 
which money might be made. There are 
people who would not hesitate to tunnel under 
St. Paul's, and endanger its security, if only 
they could thereby secure better dividends, 


The Housing THE Sanitary Institute intend 

ofthe to hold a conference on the 
Working Classes. subject of the housing of the 
working classes, at the Parkes Museum, on 
July 3o and 31. On the first day the subject 
for discussion will be “ Unhealthy Areas and 
Displacement of Town Populations”; and 
on the second day "Improved Houses for 


Town Dwellers” and “Improved Means of 


Communication." It is intended also to hold 
an exhibition of plans and models of dwell- 
ings in the Parkes Museum, and with this 
object the Sanitary Institute will be glad to 
accept plans and models coming under any 
of the following heads:—Unhealthy Areas 
and Improved Areas; Urban Dwellings on 
the Systems of Self-contained Flats; Asso- 
dated Flats; Family Houses; Poor Men's 
Hotels; Common Lodging Houses and 
Shelters ; Suburban Dwellings ; Rural 
Dwellings; Hop and Fruit Pickers’ Tem- 
porary Dwellings; Model Estates, Villages, 
&c.; and Models and Plans illustrating the 
application of Building Acts and Regulations. 


Electric Traction 41. on E 22 
ont olita - 
Une Е р n District Kailway be 


tween High-street, Kensington, 
and Earl's Court Stations have been interested 
1а the working of the electric railway train 
during the last fortnight, and some sanguine 
People are looking forward to the immediate 
Conversion of the whole system to electric 
traction, It is stated that the running of the 
ie; IS an experiment, but if this is true 

Proceeding is foolish. We have 
tead an account of the tests, which 


suitable place in an underground tunnel for 


the high pressure mains is overhead, as in 
the Baltimore tunnel. 


ет By agreement between the 
Metropolitan Select Committee of the House 
65. of Commons and the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company it has been 
arranged that on July 1, 19or, the standard 
illuminating power of the gas shall be reduced 
to fifteen candles, and the initial price to 
3s. 2d., and that not later than July 1, 1905, 
the standard shall be further reduced 
to fourteen candles, and the initial price to 
3s. id. The delay is dueto the action of the 
Gas Company, which wishes to profitably 
consume its stock of good coal and to make 
certain changes in its method of working. It 
is to be hoped that, even when the standard 
is lowered to fourteen candles, the stringency 
of the official gas testing by the municipal 
examiners will not be relaxed, for much coal 
is brought up to the surface and sold at a 
cheap rate, which will not yield even 14- 
candle gas uuder the ordinary method of 
carbonisation. 


"AN Unsuccessful Competi- 

5 tor” in the competition for new 
Headquarters Constabulary Headquarters at 
Competition. Chelmsford sends us a corre- 
spondence between himself and the Deputy 
Clerk of the Peace at Chelmsford, which we 
do not think it necessary to print at length, 
but from which it appears that while it was 
stated that the Committee would eliminate 
all designs involving an expenditure exceed- 
15,000/, the first premium was awarded to a 
design estimated to cost 19,0007; that 
the second and third premiums were 
awarded to local architects; and that public 
exhibition of the designs had been 
refused. The facts do not seem to be 
denied by the official representing the com- 
mittee, who indeed contents himself with 
the observation that the competitors’ remarks 
“до not call for comment” from him. That 
is all very well, but if the limit of 15, 000“. 
was imposed it ought to have been adhered 
to; and though a committee are not obliged 
to exhibit the competition designs, the fact 


that they refuse to do so after giving two of 


Hall and the Natural History Museum. That 
ground, which the Society had obtained in 


1859, formed part of the Gore House, Har- 


rington, Villars, and Smith's Charity Estates, 
bought for 300,000/, (including 
granted by Parliament) by 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851. The 
Society's gardens at South Kensington were 
gradually altered by the erection of pavilions 
and other structures fora series of annual 
exhibitions held in 1871-4, to which suc- 
ceeded the series of 1883-6, begun with the 
Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. 
servatory, arcades, and other effects were 
sold at auction in April, 1889; the site of the 
gardens has since been taken for Imperial 


130,0002. 
the Com- 


The con- 


Institute-road, the Imperial Institute, Royal 


College of Science, Royal School of Art 


Needlework, Royal College of Music, and 


blocks of flats, covering four acres where the 
conservatory stood, south of the Albert Hall. 


Ix the course of next month 
will be offered for sale the pro- 
perty known as All Saints 
College, which comprises the remains, since 
converted into a dwelling-house, and the gate- 
house tower with two entrances, of the college 
which was surrendered in 1 Edward VI. 
by the then Master, John Lease, the net in- 
come being 1594. 7s. 10d. Boniface of 
Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1240-1270, 
built, zem. Henry III., a college or hospital 
for poor pilgrims and travellers in the west 
borough of Maidstone, on the bank of the 
Medway, and dedicated it to SS. Peter, Paul, 
and Thomas the Martyrunder the name of the 
Hospital of the New Work of Prestes Helles. 
The chapel was consecrated in 1839 for 
purposes of the Westborough district. In 
1395, one year before his death, Archbishop 
Courtenay obtained King Richard II.'s 
licence, dated on August 2, 1395, at Leeds 
Castle, for his project of converting the 
parish church (which was then dedicated to 
St. Mary, but afterwards to All Saints) intoa 
collegiate foundation. Courtenay's scheme 
provided tor the appropriation of the 
hospital, with its possessions, to his new 
college, The new buildings for the warden, 
chaplain, and others were built on the south 


d 


All Saints 
College, 
Maidstone. 
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side of the burial ground of the church. The 
patronage of the college and church of Our 
Lady continued in the Archbishop's hands 
until Cranmer, on November 30, 1538, ex- 
changed it, and the advowson, for another 
estate. At the dissolution of the college the 
church reverted to its former purposes as a 
perpetual curacy. 


THE annual general meeting 
of the Art for Schools Associa- 
tion was held on Monday 
at 29, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. The 
Association was founded in 1883 with the 
object of supplying an educational basis for 
the good work already being done by loan 
exhibitions of pictures in poor districts of 
London and other large towns. Many 
people besides those resident in poor 
districts derive no pleasure from such 
exhibitions, not because they are dull or ill- 
educated, but because in their childhood 
they never came under the refining in- 
fluence of good pictures, and their 
faculties in this direction аге ипде- 
veloped. Nor is this the only cause of the 
apathy to art so evident in townspeople. 
Nature, the greatest educator of all, is with- 
drawn from the classes that are educated in 
the large town elementary schools; to 
counteract this the Association is doing a 
great work. It endeavours, by placing 
before children at an early age good prints 
and photographs of beautiful works of art 
such as most people of taste take care to 
have in their own houses—to accustom them 
in their idle moments to regard works of 
art, and thus to awaken their artistic instinct. 
Every year the Association publishes two 
historical subjects, a study of natural objects 
or everyday scenes, and reproductions of 
Standard works of old masters, The pic- 
tures supplied to schools during the past 
year number 3,784. 


Art for 
Schools. 


THE Printing Arts Company 
send us a copy de luxe of Mr. 
Kipling's patriotic song “Тһе 
Absent-minded Beggar," with a decorative 
title-page and fly-leaf, and pictorial illustra- 
tions in colour, the special interest of which 
is that its sixteen pages have only passed 
once through the press for each side of the 
sheet which forms it, whereas under the old 
system of colour-printing it would have bad 
to go through the press eight times to com- 
plete the colour illustrations. This is the 
result of the employment of the Orloff press, 
which can print several colours at once, 
instead of requiring a separate printing for 
each colour. This is said to be the first 
publication by this process. In view of the 
nature of the subject, the Company are 
givirg all profits to the War Fund. 


Colcur 
Pricting. 


Or the collection of works 


Тһе Goupil by three artists now on view 
Gallery. | 

at the Goupil Gallery іп 

Regent-street, it may be said that almost the 


whole artistic value lies in the works of Mr 
Bertram Priestman. The other two exhibi- 
tors, Mr. H. Muhrman and Mr. Frank Mura, 
belong to à school of artists whose delight 
seems to be to paint landscapes in smudges 
of dirt rather than colour. Of Mr. Muhr- 
man's pictures the most tolerable (using 
the word in its literal sense) are the 
«View of Highgate" (11) and “ Highgate 
% Autumn” (12), but even these are 
sing landscapes, in which 


doleful and depres 


all the light of nature seems to have died 
out; and “Kew Bridge” (18) is a libel on 
“ The 
Сапа!” (19), dingy as it is, shows a certain 
the treatment of mean-looking 
buildings, and “At Dusk” (17) is a good 
But Mr. Priestman’s 
landscapes are a full compensation to the 
In some pictures exhibited from 
time to time at the New Gallery exhibitions 
Priestman had shown a remarkable 
power in landscape effects which neverthe- 
less were open to the criticism of being a 


that elegant structure. Mr. Mura’s 


power in 
little sketch of effect. 


visitor. 


Mr. 


little overdone and exaggerated. In the 
principal works which he exhibits 
at the Goupil Gallery he shows the 


some power of effect with broader and more 
restrained style, and his September Sun- 
down” (43) is a truly noble example of 
poetic landscape, which ought to raise his 
reputation very much, and which seems to 
point him out as one who has a great future 
before him as a landscape painter. Coming 
Night" (33) and "Sunshine and Shower" 
(49) are also exceedingly fine landscapes, 
and the small interior entitled “ Girl and 
Calf" (32) is also most remarkable for its 


artistic quality of lighting and composition. 


Water-colours by 


E. Detmold. 


have not, we believe, arrived at man's estate, 


but who already evince a remarkable power 


in the treatment of animal subjects, and a 
most original style of handling water-colour. 
The drawing of the birds and animals is 
very forcible, and the colour is treated boldly 
in strong masses laid side by side, producing 
rather the effect of an inlay in different 
coloured materials than of water-colour in the 
sense, Thus the style is somewhat conven- 
tional, but very decorative in effect, and the 
collection as a whole gives the impression 
of having come across something quite new 
in artistic style and handling. Fishes are 
also treated with very powerful realism, 
especially in the drawings of “A Pike" and 
“А Gurnard." The collection is а remark- 
able one, and there can be no doubt that 
more will be heard of these two young 
artists. 


WE may draw the attention of 
our many musical readers to 
the fact that the  triennial 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace takes 
place this month, on the 19th, 21st, and 23rd 
—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. On 
all previous occasions it has been on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday; but it was 
felt all along that Saturday was a better 
day than Friday, only there was a diffi- 
culty about chorus singers and visitors 
from the country getting back for Sunday. 
With the acceleration of trains in these 
days this difficulty has been removed, and 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday will be the 
days in future. As usual, the first and third 
days are devoted to “Тһе Messiah" and 
“Israel in Egypt" respectively; the “ Selec- 
tion day " presents a very long and varied 
programme, including a considerable portion 
of what may be called the specially warlike 
oratorio, " Judas Maccabzeus,” which comes 
with an obvious significance at the present 
moment, From the architects! point of view 
it is unfortunate that the Festival comes in 
the same week as that of the Architectural 
Congress, though architects coming up from 


The Handel 


Festival. 


. THE Fine Art Society shows a 
Messrs. M. and small collection of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Edward Detmold, two brothers who 


the country may find their advantage in 
being able to attend one day of the Handel 
Festival, and thus make one journey to 
London serve two objects. 


— 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IT. 


BEFORE making some notes on ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture as represented at the 
Academy, we may notice some few drawings 
which cannot very wel] be grouped in any 
particular category. Among these is Mr. 
Whellock’s curious design entitled “А Scheme 
for the Supply of Water for London ” (1,699) 
which gains admission to the architectural 
room, apparently, in virtue of the water-colour 
view of a tower which is probably intended 
as one of the heads in the proposed water 
supply. The scheme is one for some artesian 
wells for public supply, as shown in a section 
of the geological formation in a corner of the 
drawing ; but the drawing is hung too high 
for the section and a plan, with some descrip- 
tive text, to be easily made out. The tower 
shown is a well-intended effort to give archi- 
tectural interest to an engineering scheme, but 
if intended, as we conclude, to hold up a high- 
level cistern in connexion with the artesian 
supply, it is quite wanting in the appearance 
of solidity which should characterise such a 
structure. | 

Mr. Spain’s “Design for a facade of a 
military museum ” (1,731) is an original work, 
shown in a coloured elevation interpreted by a 
small plan. The plan is simply an octagon 
within a square ; the lower part of the front is 
in ashlar masonry in large stones, with a semi- 
circular arched entrance in the centre; the 
upper story wall is treated in narrow bands of 
stone and red brick; above this a sculptured 
figure in armour is seated in front of a sem 
circular recess in a centre feature rising above 
the corner line. The central compartment is 
crowned by a dome with a lantern, again with 
a semicircular finish ; this recurrence of the 
semicircular line, stage above stage, gives a 
certain unity and definite expression to the 
design. The weak portion consists in the high 
hipped roofs; over the angle portions of the 
outer square of the plan, which look neither 


momumental nor in keeping with the 
general lines of the design; but this 
is nevertheless a good piece of work 


rather out of the common run of archi- 
tectural design. Mr. Curtis Green's front 
to the “Bristol Tramways Power Station 
(1,828) is another original piece of design, 
certainly such as we do not usually find to a 
building with such an object. It is an effec- 
tive example of the arrangement of a design in 
two planes; the entrance is made through a 
square-headed doorway with an entablature 
over it, at each end of which is a seated figure 
backed against the entablature ; the whole of 
this stands out in relief against a deep and 
lofty recess arched over, within which is the 
inner doorway. In the upper stage is а 
colonnade of four Doric columns, behind which 
again is the inner wall with a large semi- 
circular window seen between the columns. 
There is a strongly marked modillion cornice, 
above a plain mass of brick wall, and a pedi- 
ment with a similar cornice, as a finish to the 
design, which is both original and effective. 
Mr. Edgar Wood exhibits a somewhat rough 
and crude pencil drawing of a "Proposed 
Clock-Tower, Yorkshire " (1,752), which is cer- 
tainly original in a sense, but it derives part of 
its air of originality from an assumed medieval 
barbarism of manner which is really only 2 
kind of architectural posing ; the roughness ot 
the drawing seems to be part of the same 
policy—both drawing and design appearing to 
belong to a ruder age ; and this is not a whole- 
some form of originality. Mr. Raine's " Design 
for a Clock-Tower " (1,831) is a much pleasing 
and suitable one for a modern work ; itisa 
very simply treated square mass of masonry, 
only broken by a wide shallow projection or 
buttress near each angle, rising to a consider- 
able height and finished by a sculptured stage 
beneath the shadow of a boldly-projecting сог- 
nice. The base of the composition is widened 
by the addition of four little pavilions standing 
out obliquely from each angle, connected by a 
wall with the main structure ; some sculpture 1s 
introduced in the lower portion also. E 
A "Design for Art Galleries, Bradford 
(1,695), by Mr. T. Davison, is possibly a leaf 
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trom the Cartwright Hall competition, though 
not so stated; it is a small tinted Classic eleva- 
tion in one story, architecturally speaking and 
as defined by the order, with pavilions at each 
end marked by columns and a segmental pedi- 
ment,and a pilaster order in the connecting 
portion, with solid wall between except at the 
lower portion, where there are round-arched 
deeply recessed openings between the pilasters. 
This is a good bit of Academic classic design. 
So also is Messrs. Cheston & Perkins's tinted 
elevation for the “ Cartwright Memorial Най” 
(1816), showing а columned order with very 
strong rustication in the lower portion, and a 
mass of wall diversified by sculptured medal- 
lions in the upper portion. No plan being 
given, it is impossible to say what is the 
meaning of the projection at the left-hand 
portion of the design, or what relation the 
elevation bears to the interior. A competi- 
tion design for the same building by Mr. H. H. 
Statham is also hung (1,875), which we naturally 
do not criticise in these columns, save to make 
this one remark, that in this case the ground 
and upper plans, which contain the idea of the 
design, are shown on a large scale and legibly 
inscribed, and forming an integral portion of 
the drawing, in accordance with the opinion 
that we have for years repeated, that plans 
ought to be a prominent and integral portion 
of the architectural exhibits, instead of being 
either omitted altogether, or reduced to a 
diminutive sketch in a corner ; as if architects 
were ashamed of plan, which is the very basis 
of their art, or ought to be. 

Ecclesiastical architecture is not very largely 
represented this year, at all events a consider- 
able portion of the drawings of this class are 
not very important. Taking them in the order 
of hanging, we first notice a Proposed New 
Church for Newcastle-on-Tyne" (1,086: no 
plan) by Mr. G. W. Ward ; this is a church on 
a downhill site, and the east end is treated in 
two stories, with three long traceried windows 
under deep segmental pointed arches, and 
shorter similar windows below. The angle 
turrets are prettily treated; but the massive 
battlementing over the windows, with a gable 
rising apparently immediately behind it, 
gives an awkward impression of the 
wall having been built in two thick- 
nesses. The general grouping of (һе 
church is picturesque, but for want of a plan 
the motive of the different portions is not 
intelligible. Mr. Oldacre’s “ Design for village 
church on a hill slope" (1,709), where thc 
ground slopes down westward, is also without 
a plan, but here it is of less consequence, as 
the whole point of the design consists in the 
treatment of the west and south walls of the 
west tower, prolonged in two slopes to form 
buttresses to the whole building, and the upper 
portion to contain a porch arched across from 
buttress to buttress. A lofty Hight of steps leads 
up to the church floor level from the lower 
ground. All this is good; the rest of the 
drawing is only a sketch of the body of the 
church and hills behind it. 

Mr. Temple Moore's interior of New 
Church, Sledmere Park” (1,710), and exterior 
of the same church (1,778), which ought to have 
been hung contiguously, present really nothing 
for comment, as they are examples merely 
of what we call archzeological Gothic, accord- 
Ing to precedent, but with no feature of special 
interest. Messrs, Brewill & Baily's "St. 
Edith's Church, Anwick, Lincolnshire" (1,822), is 
also a church of the archæological type, with 
а short heavy broach spire; this quality 
of massiveness is continued throughout all the 
esign, giving it a certain definite character. 

e most singular example of modern агсһжео- 
logy in church architecture is shown, how- 
erer, in the two designs, Мг. Macartney's 
‘Competitive Design for Church at Spark- 
brook " (1,833) and Mr. J. O. Scott's 
“New Tower, St. Michael's, Bournemouth ” 
(1,634), which, with an obvious gentle 
satirical intention, have been hung side 
by side. Mr. Macartney's is a revived 
Late Georgian church, a wide mass of brick- 
Work with four projecting strips up it, a cor- 
hice and a narrower square erection over it, 
brick with stone dressings and ball finials, and 
Over that a small stone lantern in two stages, 
much too small and light to be in keeping with 
the substructure. It is no doubt just like what 
We find often in Late Georgian architecture ; 
it has the characteristic weaknesses of the 
Period; but is it any the better for that? 
Next to it is Mr. Scott’s equally conserva- 
tive fourteenth - century Gothic tower, also 
а reproduction of a past stage of architecture. 


Both reproduce very conscientiously what 
they aim at reproducing ; but is this archi- 
tecture ? 

A competition for a church at Barnsley fur- 
nishes two or three examples of church 
design. That by Mr. Nicholson (1,730: no 
plan) shows a simply treated Gothic church 
picturesquely grouped with the parsonage; 
the manner in which the small octagon 
bell turret is put in so as just to accentuate the 
point of junction of church and parsonage 
is the best point in the design, which is 
shown in a water colour monochrome rather 
“sloppy ” in execution. Mr. Trinnell’s design 
for the same church (1,729 : no plan) looks as if 
his notion of the section of the ground were 
different from that of the other competitor, as he 
shows a considerable fall and rooms—vestries 
or other—under the chancel. The timber bell- 
turret is treated with some character, built on 
to and tied into a solid piece of wall rising 
through the roof over the chancel arch, instead 
of being merely seated on the roof timbers. In 
the small sketch of the interior the roof timbers 
look rather needlessly heavy. Mr. Corlette 
shows yet another competition design for the 
same church; a design with small low 
transepts which only rise half-way up the 
main walls of the church and do not break the 
continuity of the nave ; the tower is effectively 
placed, a low square mass standing nearly 
apart at south-east end. The parsonage is 
designed without any architectural relation to 
the church, which seems a mistake. The 
position of the organ is not shown on the plan. 
Mr. Corlette also exhibits his ‘ Design for 
Church at Exeter " (1,765 : no plan), a heavy 
dark drawing, showing a powerful and 
effective grouping of church and tower. 

One of the best things among the church 
designs is Mr. Percy E. Newton's " Design for 
a Chapter-House " (1,754), which ought to have 
been better hung, since it is not only a good 
drawing but a piece of original design. The 
plan is a hexagon, with buttress-like projections 
at the angles, which run however nearly to a 
point on plan, instead of ending with the usual 
wide buttress-face ; a large traceried window on 
each face is hooded under a strongly-moulded 
arch whose mouldings die against the oblique 
faces of the buttresses ; a sculptured frieze of 
figures runs round the whole below the win- 
dows. Allthis is very good ; but why was the 
design disfigured, and its monumental cha- 
racter spoiled, by the conical timber roof rising 
over it? Is it because medieval Chapter 
houses of this type always had such roofs ? and 
why had they ? Because the medi:eval builders 
had no better way of rooting them. They 
could be roofed with iron and concrete now, 
with the advantage of keeping the whole 
structure masonic and monumental. There is 
no charm in that conical roof but the charm of 
association ; apart from that, the design is 
much better without it. 

Mr. Nicholson’s two designs for church 
fitting and decoration—" Design for Refitting 
Mission Church at Walworth” (1,743) and 
^ Chancel Fittings: Chester" (1,749; what 
church at Chester 2) both depend for their 
effect largely on upholstery, and іп both, 
though the colour effect is good, the archi- 
tectural details (where, as in No. 1,749, there 
are any) are so slightly drawn and coloured 
that it is difficult to make much out of them. 
What, for instance, are the symbolical creatures 
on the elbows of the choir seats? It is im- 
possible to make out ; something is sketched 
in which adds to the general effect; that is 
all. There is an increasing tendency to this 
light and broad iwater-colour sketching for the 
architectural room, and however good this kind 
of work may be as water-colour, and however 
effective in a colour sense (as these deco- 
rative sketches of Mr. Nicholson's undoubtedly 
are), we hold that something more dcfinite is 
required for architectural illustration. Draw- 
ings ought to show the detail, and not leave it 
all in a kind of wash of general effect. We 
notice the same thing again in Mr. Tapper's 
elevation sketch of what seems a very charm- 
ing Font Cover for Grantham Parish Church 
(1,824); the general effect of the design 
is excellent, but not a single detail can 
be accurately made out, and a plan of the work 
attwo stages should have been given. But 
there seems to be an increasing tendency to 
regard architectual drawings, at the Academy, 
for their general pictorial effect and their 
handling as pencil or water-colour drawing ; 
whereas in showing an architectural design by 
means of a drawing we want to have its detail 
design and structure made out, and mere effect 
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ought to be regarded as subordinate to this 
object. 

Among the ecclesiastical designs we may 
class Mr. Stokes's "Entrance Tower of All 
Saints' Convent, Colney Hatch " (1,789), a power- 
ful piece of building with plenty of massive 
wall at each side and at the top, enclosing as 
in a framework a series of windows, and with 
a band of sculpture crossing it just above the 
top of the entrance arch. If the steps up to the 
entrance, however, are of the normal height, 
the erection must be smaller in scale than the 
design and drawing make it appear. We have 
also to notice Mr. Stevenson's Crown on 
Tower of Church at Belmont Bridge, Glasgow ” 
(1,753), a new application of an old idea, not, we 
must confess, so solid-looking or «o effective in its 
line as the " crowns " of St. Giles's, Edinburgh, 
or of King's College, Aberdeen—the straight 
upper edges of the flying buttresses, set at a 
high angle, have a rather tame effect. Mr. 
Caroe's “Church of St. George, Fordington ” 
(1,820), is apparently a church in grev flint with 


dressings of a warm-tinted stone ; there is a 


low massive character about it which is kept up 
throughout. Wenoticealso Mr. Harold Bailey's 
Rood-loft and Screen, Barkston Church " (1,808 ; 
is this a new screen or a drawing of an old 
one? it might be either); Mr. Henry Ward's 
“Мем Parish Church at Bexhill” (, 854; no 
plan), a brick church with stone dressings, and 
traceried windows without cusping—there is 


some character in the termination of the tower ; 
and Mr. Paul's small drawing of a new timber 


lych-gate at Huish Episcopi (1,839), medizeval 
in character and also in its solid proportions 


and structure. 


— lap 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 
M. КЕрох, the architect who has had in 


charge the arrangement of the new galleries 
at the Louvre which have just been officially 
inaugurated, may be congratulated on 
manner in which his task has been carried out. 
The old gallery of the Salle des Etats now 
contains all the pictures of the Dutch and 


the 


Flemish schools. The works of Vandyck and 
Rubens occupy two large galleries lighted 
from above, the smaller works by painters of 
the same school being hung in a series of 
small rooms surrounding the large galleries, 
The Salon Carré, which formerly contained a 
medley of works of different schools, is now 
entirely occupied by Italian masters. 

The Galerie Medicis, approached by a vesti- 
bule with a Corinthian colonnade, is especially 
effective; the large compositions by Rubens, 
formerly at the Luxembourg, are seen here in 
a new light, arranged in their historical order 
and each framed in within a carved oak border 
filling in the space between the pictures and 
the pilasters. These works represent the 
principal events in the life of Marie de 
Medicis. 

The Louvre at present contains also, as a 
temporary exhibit, a valuable collection of gold 
work dating from the fourth and fifth centuries, 
sent for exhibition in the Roumanian Pavilion 
at the Great Exhibition, but which it was 
thought safer, in consequence of their value, to 
deposit in the Louvre. 

At the Great Exhibition “ inaugurations " of 
various departments or pavilions succeed each 
other almost day by day. There are still, it 
Is true, a good many installations incomplete, 
but as a whole the Exhibition may now be said 
to be fairly in order. Among the most interest- 
ing portions of the Exhibition is thedepartment 
concerned with decoration and furnishing, 
where there are to be found a collection of 
works by leading French artists of the modern 
epoch — pictures by Puvis de Chavannes, 
sketches by M. Roll, sculpture by MM. Injal- 
bert, Puech, Charpentier, Bourdelle, and 
Prouve. 

In the two palaces on the Champs Elysées 
the arrangement of works is all but complete. 
In the large palace the exhibition of sculpture 
occupies the whole of the central hall, which 
strikes one, however, as smaller than that of 
the Palais de l'Industrie, though this may be 
an illusion owing to the number of works in 
marble and bronze which crowd the tloor. 
The Exposition Centenniale has been ably 
arranged by M. Roger Marx, Inspector-General 
of Museums, who may however be accused of 
having given too large a space to the Im- 
pressionist school, to the detriment of the more 
sober works of the greater French artists. 1% 
seems very strange to find Puvis de Chavannes 
and Gustave Moreau sacrificed, more or less, 
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to Manet and Pissaro. But itis gratifying to 
find, on the ground floor and in the first story 
of the building, such a large collection of works 
of art contributed from the provincial museums 
and art galleries, as well as from private col- 
lections. Among the foreign collections that 
of Great Britain is particularly interesting. 

In the small palace opposite, M. Molinier has 
made a fine arrangement of historical or 
“retrospective” French art, to which the old 
Churches of France, the provincial museums, 
and many owners, have contributed. 

The frieze in mosaic, about 250 ft. long, 
which decorates the façade of the large palace, 
is the design of M. Edouard Fournier, and has 
been executed by M. Guilbert Martin, who has 
died since, and whose name will always be 
connected with the revival of the art of glass 
mosaic in France. The subject is the history 
of art in all ages. On the other side of the 
building, towards the Avenue d'Antin, is 
the frieze in ceramic work, about 300 ft. long, 
executed at the Scvres establishment. It has 
obviously been inspired more or less by the 
style and idea of the frieze of arches at the 
palace of Darius, and represents a kind of 
procession of the leading men of genius in the 
history of art. Each group represents a nation, 
and is backed by indications of the national 
style of art ; temple art for Egypt, Christian 
architecture for France, Renaissance archi- 
tecture for Italy, &c. ; the architecture forming 
the background to the groups of figures. 

The Pavilion of the City of Paris, near the 
Pont des Invalides, contains a retrospective 
exhibition of another kind, in which the curator 
of the Carnavalet Museum has collected a 
number of drawings, engravings, and anti- 
quities of various kinds illustrating the history 
of Paris. There is also here an important 
collection of architectural designs for Paris 
buildings. СЕ 

Among the curiosities of the Exhibition may 

also be noted the pavilion which M. Rodin has 
had erected near the Pont d’Alma for the 
exhibition of his own sculptures. 
The Carnavalet Museum being now entirely 
filled, and insufficient for the demands on its 
space, a new Muscum of Art Furniture is to be 
formed in the Hotel de Lauzun, to contain a 
collection of works of the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth century. There is 
also some talk of forming, in the church of St. 
Julien le Pauvre, a new museum of tombstones 
and ancient carved stones of various kinds 
from the old monuments of Paris. 

It is rather melancholy to observe that while 
the Great Exhibition is gathering its crowds of 
spectators, the time-honoured exhibition of the 
annual Salon, exiled to the Place de Breteuil, is 
left almost empty ; no one seems to think it 
worth while to go near it. This result perhaps 
shows that the New Salon” directors were 
wise in deciding to give up their exhibition 
altogether for this year. 

While on this subject we may add to our 
former article on pictures and sculpture at the 
Salon a few words on the decorative work 
exhibited there. The Salon is much more 
eclectic than our Royal Academy, and admits 
worksinall the art crafts. This year there isa 
more than usually good display of jewellery that 
really has an art value, quite apart from the 
weight of precious metal or the value of the 
gems employed to produce the result. The 
French goldsmiths use with considerable effect 
various metals and materials in the same piece 
of work. For one neck ornament, for instance, 
the face is inivory, the hair in gold with a small 
fillet of diamonds upon this, while three opals 
are supported by the hair, which istreated inan 
ornamental way quite appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and, in addition, some flowers in the hair 
are enamelled. Here we have opal, diamond, 
enamel, gold, and ivory—quite a palette, in 
fact. Enamel is freely used in nearly all the 
jewellery, and the gems used are introduced as 
‘accents and not merely to add to the monetary 
value. In this respect the French goldsmiths 
follow the excellent example of men like 
Holbein, Cellini, and the jewellers of the 
six 1 century. " 
ee are 42 Сей buckles іп champleve 
enamel, and also several excellent examples of 
chased and beaten metal, as well as notable 
rings in the former. Could all this jewellery 
at the Salon be displayed at the Academy it 
would form a very attractive exhibit, and 
would at the same time be an illustration as to 

hat can be done with the precious metals and 
е when ап artist and not a tradesman 
Сав their use, and employs them to some 
noble end. There 1s evidently a market in 


Paris for fine jewellery, as most of the good 


pieces are marked “sold.” 
Of enamels themselves one cannot say that 


the best produced in this country arein any 


way inferior, but the French enamellers seem 


more certain of their effects, and produce on 
the whole more brilliant gem-like enamels than 
wedo. But it is a new art with us, and seeing 
the advance made yearly by the few who prac- 
tise one of the most delightful of all the 
crafts, there is a great future before English 


enamellers. 


Many leather bindings are shown, but here 
the technique seems to run away with the 
craftsmen, and leads them to attempt effects 
which should never be essayed in bindings. 
You see embossed, incised, coloured, and 
beaten leather, but all these means are em- 
ployed in the wrong direction, the aim of the 
craftsmen being to be as pictorial as possible. 
Fitness for the purpose appears to be quite 
lost sight of, and sucha thing as a plain piece 
It is a strange 
circumstance that while cases of jewellery and 
metal work show so much taste, those con- 
taining the bindings are eminent examples of 


of tooling is not to be found. 


what not to do. 


In silver work one expects great things, 
seeing that the French medallists are the finest 
in the world. One jug with a lid seemed to 
have been inspired from foreign sources— 
American perchance, it was so simple and 
unpretentious in its decoration—but the same- 
ness in their designs greatly lessens the interest 
one takes in craftsmanship. This is nearly 
always excellent in France, but a little more 
originality of conception and treatment would 
As the 
French nation have shown their appreciation 
of l'école Anglaise by purchasing pictures by 
Lavery and Sims, and giving prominence to 
many other works of the British school, it seems 
a pity that the members of the Arts and Crafts," 
“Art Workers,” and other “guilds” do not 
try to arrange to show representative examples 
of the work in their several branches at next 
year’s Salon. The French appear to show none 
of the animosity towards English art which 
the papers make out they exhibit towards us as 
a nation, and there is no doubt such an exhibit 
as is here proposed would be given a cordial 


stimulate a foreigner’s appreciation. 


reception. 


There is a cabinet in stained pine, decorated 
with foliated ornament in poker work and 
colour, which is original in treatment, as the 
staining is in various tones of green and yellow, 
mingling and producing charming broken 
It is one of the few pieces 
of modern French furniture that get away 
from that style which appears to have become 


transparent colour. 


a fixture with Parisians. 


— . — 


THE STRENGTH OF TIMBER, AND 
HOW TO TEST IT.* 


] PROPOSE to discuss in this paper the deter- 
mination of the chief mechanical properties of 
1 shall deal with the methods best 


timber. 
adapted for obtaining their numerical values, 


and also the actual results obtained in the most 


modern experiments. 

You will find scattered through the older 
text books, the proceedings of various societies, 
and in other works an immense mass of experi- 
mental results of mechanical tests of various 
kinds of timbers, including all the timbers used 
in constructional work. Unfortunately, many 
of these figures are not very reliabie, and if 
used in any calculations require to be used with 
the utmost circumspection and caution. There 
are three reasons for this statement: 

(a) The tests were in almost every case 
carried out on specimens of very small sizes, 
and often it 1s quite clear the specimens were 
selected with great care, so as to insure 
straightness of fibres and freedom from all knots 
and other blemishes ; they were thus by no 
means fairly representative of the average 
quality of the particular timber —experi- 
mented on. 

(b From the unfortunately very loose way 
in which various timbers are named on the 
market, it is sometimes impossible to know 
now what the timber was which was tested. 

(c) In no case, as far as 1 know, were any 
observations made to determine the amount of 


* This paper is based on a lecture delivered by Professor 
Hudson Beare at Carpenters’ Hall on the 3rd ult. ; it is not 
however the actual lecture delivered, but a fuller treatment 
of the subject written out subsequently for publication in 
our columns. 


as timber ín use undergroun 


moisture in the timber at the time of the test; 
in most cases not even the time of seasoning 
was given, nor time of felling, &c. Now as 
will be seen shortly the moisture condition is a 
vital factor in determining the mechanical 
properties of timber. 

The first tests in which careful observations 
were made both as to moisture condition, and 
previous history of the timber were those made 
by the late Professor Bauschinger at Munich in 
1883 and 1887, the results being published ín 
" Mittheilungen aus dem Mechanisch-Tech- 
nischen Laboratorium der K. "Technischen 
Hochschule in München," 1883 and 1887. 
He investigated very fully the influence of 
moisture on the strength both as regards 
crushing and cross bending. His first method 
of determining the dryness of his specimens 
was to dry sawdust or chips from his speci- 
mens in a current of dry, warm air at a tem- 
perature of 214 deg. Fahr. for about eight 
hours, and to determine the loss of weight by 
careful weighings before and after drying. 
The difference of weight shown by the two 
weighings divided by the dry weight gives the 
percentage of moisture present in the sample. 
He afterwards adopted the plan of drying 
the whole tested specimen at the above tem- 
perature in an oven from two to four days, 
determining the loss as before by weighings. 
He eventually selected 15 per cent. as a 
standard of moisture to which all results should 
be reduced. (Timber in a dry, well-warmed 
house has probably about 10 per cent. oí 
moisture.) 

The law expressing the relation of strength 
to moisture present in the specimen was readily 
determined by making tests on several speci- 
mens cut from the same stick of timber, the 
specimens being of different degrees of dry- 
ness. Plotting the strengths to a base of 
moisture percentage gave acurve of the form 
shown in fig. I. 

The equation to this curve gives the law 
expressing how the strength increased with 
increase of dryness. Making use of this law, 
the results at different moisture conditions cau 
be reduced to the standard dryness of 15 per 
cent. for that particular class of wood. 

The next great series of tests were made on 
behalf of the Forest Department of the Board 
of Agriculture of the United States from 1901- 
1895. The experiments were made as to the 
mechanicalitests by Professor Johnson, while all 
the timbers were examined carefully as to 
their cellular structure, at Washington. Over 
300 trees were cut down and experimented 
with, embracing ten different kinds of pine or 
needle leaf (soft woods) and fivc different 
kinds of broad leaf trees (hard woods) all 
United States timber trees. 

Very careful observations were made as to 
the condition of the soil and climate where 
they were grown, the age and size of trees, 
and conditions of growth, time of felling, &c. 

As in Bauschinger’s tests, to whom entirely 
belongs the credit of establishing a rational 
system of timber testing, very careful deter- 
minations were made of the moisture con- 
ditions of the tested bars. For this purpose, 
they adopted the plan of cutting a thin disc 
across the whole of the section of the stick as 
close to the fracture point as possible. These 
were at once weighed and again weighed after 
drying for a sufficiently long period in à 
current of warm, dry air, temperature 
220 deg. Fahr. As in Bauschingers expert 
ments, it was again found that the moisture 
condition was a vital one in determining the 
mechanical properties. um ral 

Johnson’s crushing tests of similar materia 
with different degrees of dryness, as shown 
by fig. 2, seem to show that the greatest 
strength is reached not when the wood t 
absolutely dry, but with some 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent of moisture. It is n 
what difficult to ascertain this with рене 
accuracy as absolutely dry wood re-absords 
moisture so rapidly from the air; it ts opidi 
not a point of practical importance as d 
dryness condition as 3 per cent. 15 never foun 
in actual practice. 

Ае. point, however, of much сезе 
practical importance brought out by these tes 
was that re-absorbed moisture has the d 
effect in weakening the timber as the origina 
sap. This is shown by the two curves | 
fip. 2, one being a series of tests of mater! 
rite ( dryness, the 
undergoing a steady increase Of Being 
other of material with its moisture 
steadily increased by absorption. 


i i i i ch cases 
se, is of importance in зш 2 
5 à d in damp situations 
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where no means are taken to prevent the 


F IG . | absorption of the water. He found as a general 
Е rule that the strength with 12 per cent. moisture 
was, with all species, 75 per cent. greater than 

when “ green.” | 


RELATION OF CRUSHING STRENGTH The form of these curves for variation of 
strength with variation of moisture indicates 

TO PERCENTAGE OF MOISTURE IN clearly enough that increase of moisture beyond 
a certain amount has little effect, the reason 

WOOD. | being that we are then merely filling the cells 


themselves with water; and similarly, when 
drying, the curve begins rapidly to steepen 
when the walls themselves begin to dry ; this 
occurs in the case of pines at about 33 per cent. 
moisture. 

Another question investigated in these tests 
which we may deal with here was whether or 
not “ bleeding " or tapping for turpentine, the 
„pitch pine had any harmful effect upon its 
mechanical properties. (It has been freely 
stated that it did, as well as on its durability.) 
The experiments showed, as a result of over 
I,300 separate tests, no such result ; the me- 
chanical properties were apparently not in any 
way injured. An investigation was also made 
as to the eftect of rapid seasoning, and here, 
again, no injurious effects were produced by 
this process as usually carried out with currents 


CRUSHING STRENGTH 


of hot air. 
. We will now deal in succession with the 
Q 10 20 30 different kinds of tests made A determine the 
; mechanical properties of timber, giving a few 
= PERCENTAGE OF MOISTURE PRESENT typical results in each case. 


* 


FIG. 
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Tension Experiments. 


Fi С: 4. CURVE. SHOWING DECREASE OF | Tension experiments are very difficult to 
. б Е жрм ош 5 to the Pun that the specimens 

so frequently give wa shear, drawi 
STENGTH WITH INCREASE OF RATIO the part held in the shackles ы 
Тһе form of specimen usually adopted is 


i IN STRUTS shown in fig. 3, with the dimensions. 


The results of different experiments vary 
, very much partly from the above cause, and 
partly because the specimens being of necessity 
small, the great influences of original differ- 
‘ences in quality are more important. The 
tenacity, however, appears to be relatively 
very great, especially when one considers the 
porous nature of timber. 

' Professor Lanza, who failed to get satis- 
factory results with his big tension tests, says 
‚ tie bars in construction will always give way 
in some other manner than by direct tearing, 
| for instance, by tearing out the fastenings by 
shearing and splitting the timber." 

| Again, in the long series of tests of American 
timber made by Professor Johnson for the 
United States Government they decided to 
abandon tension experiments because “ it was 
thought timber would never fail in pure ten- 
sion in practice.” 


CRUSHING STRENGTH PER SQ: INCH 


0 І0 20 20 40 50 60: i N found that the elastic limit in 
ension pra 1 i 
4. -RATIO OF LENGTH TO LEAST LATERAL DIMENSION point; while, apparently, the five cet Uns 


of felling soon disappeared, The figures given 
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below are taken from Bauschinger's first paper, 
and show the great difference of strength in 
tension between the living sap wood and the 
dead heart wood. The figures are the mean of 
eight tests for the sap wood and four tests for 
the heart wood in each case, and they show 
also the influence of time of felling, which, 
however, as stated before, appears to disappear 
after a long seasoning :— 


Comparison of Strength of Heart Wood and 
Sap Wood in Tension, and of Summer and 
Winter Felling. 


Tenacity in lbs. per sq. inch. 


Summer felled. Winter felled. 
Sap Heart Sap Heart 
Wood. Wood. Wood. Wood 
Red Pine | 14,940 | 3,270 | 10,660 | 4,120 
Spruce ... | 13,790 | 4413 | 17,620 | 4,905 
Compression. 


Fortunately it is much easier to carry out 
crushing tests, easier to make our specimens, 
and easier to get concordant results. Enor- 


mous numbers of tests have been made at 


various times; but I will only deal with the 


more modern ones, in which the condition of 


the timber as to moisture, &c.—to which I 
have already drawn attention—has been noted. 


Bauschinger concluded that when the 


average quality of a timber was under deter- 


mination—as, for example, when investigating 
the effect of time of felling—then pressure 
He advises cutting a disc 


tests were the best. 
from each end and from the centre of the log, 
then dividing each of these into four sections, 


and from each of these cutting a square prism 


of length about one anda half times its side. 


These should be crushed, if possible, at a stan- 
dard dryness of 15 per cent., and their density 


determined by weighing and measuring. 


Bauschinger found for pine woods that the 
strengths of short columns when plotted toa 
base of densities gives a straght line that is the 


crushing strength is a function of the density. 


The figures below are Bauschinger results 
for the crushing strengths per square inch 
reduced to 10 per cent. dryness for the same 
quality of timber as the tension figures just 


given: 
SUMMER FELLED. 


Red pine...... 5,310 lbs. per square inch. 

Spruce......... 4,770 „ n ji » 
WINTER FELLED. 

Red pine...... 7,167 lbs. per square inch. 

opruce......... 5; »" 55 10 ji 


In Lanza's testsa large number of posts 7 in. 


and 10 in. diameter, mostly 12 ft. long, were 
crushed ; all gave way by pure compression. 
A summary of the results obtained are given 


below :— 


Max. Min. Mean. 


Yellow pine ...... 4,720 3,920 4, 37olbs. sq. in. 


Old and seasoned 
white oak ...... 5,197 3:965 4480 ., „ „ 


Another big series was made on the Water- 
town machine in the United States of America 
on struts of considerable length. These show 
markedly the same condition of affairs as with 
long struts of iron and steel—namely, an enor- 


mous reduction of strength with increase of 


ratio of least diameter to length. These Water- 
town tests were apparently on green timbers, 
but the data is not known. 

In several cases three pieces were bolted and 
keyed together to act as one, but in no case did 
they show a greater strength per square inch 
(they were all 15 ft. long) than single pieces, 
though they ought according to the ordinary 
formula for the strength of columns, as they 
had their least dimension increased—in fact, 
they buckled out in the same plane as the 


ingle one. | 
"FE. 4 shows the relation of crushing strength 


"E 
to length of column, or rather to ratio d for 


llow pine. | | 
2; 12 in his compression tests, cut oft 


i in. long from 4-in. square sticks, the 
eue oi the Jong sticks which had been tested 
as beams. He noted that after the shearing in 
of one end, which is the way the timber strut 
usually gives Way, its strength is only 80 per 
cent. of the original strength. Healso concludes 
from his experiments that this is the easiest 
and most valuable of all tests. He advises a 


factor of safety of 8 for dry, and 5 for green 
timber when used in compression. 

All the crushing I have been discussing so 
far is that applied endwise and with the grain. 
Now, it frequently happens in practice that a 
piece of vertical timber stands upon a horizon- 
tal piece, thus transmitting a load to it; it be- 
comes, therefore, very important to determine 


Weight 


the crushing strength across the grain. Not 
many experiments have been made. Tredgold 
found that 1,000 lbs. was sufficient to indent 
к fir distinctly, and 1,400 Ibs, English 
oak. 

It is, of course, rather a matter of judgment 
to decide what is the crushing load, i.e., what 
indentation we must take as the limit ; some 
authorities give jy in. Johnson takes 3 рег 
cent. compression as a working limit, or $ in. 
in a foot-thick bar, and 15 per cent as destruc- 
tive—12 in. in a 12-in.-thick bar. He experi- 
mented with specimens 2 in. and 4 in. thick, and 
found a value in the case of pines on an aver- 
age of 1, 400 lbs. per square inch as against 
7,000 lb. with the grain, or only і. With Ameri- 
can oaks the figures were respectively 2,300 lbs. 
per square inch, and 7,500 lbs. per square inch, 
or about 3. 

These figures prove the extreme importance 
of paying attention to this point in designing 
any structure or temporary timber erection. 


Cross Bending. 


This is a very favourite form of test, partly 
because very large pieces with big spans can 
be readily tested without requiring very big 
loads ; in fact it is a test which can be readily 
carried out on a job with but little trouble or 
expense. Two knife edges or supports, a 
cradle to carry weights, and some pig or other 
lumps of iron for weights, are all that are 
needed, while a stretched cord, and a 2-ft. rule, 
readily enable the strains or deflections to be 
measured. I will again describe only a few of 
the more modern experiments. 

Bauschinger made a large number of tests on 
beams, 73 in. by 74 in. by 98 in. span. The 
table gives some ot his figures for the quality 
of timber for which the previous figures have 
been given :— 
. —— 


“ * Ф - е 
MES ‘SRS | We 3 8 
85: 237 23235 2 3 
T LEN 23.0294 “ 2 
a Е4. 65. B 8 
5,44 48 KN À 9 o 
EA [A aj à a 
Red Pine. per cent. 
Summer. . 1,535,000 | 2,867 | 6,720 0°50 23 
Winter ..| 1,465,000 | 3,136 6,405 0°55 33 
Spruce 
Summer. . 1,563,000 | 3,247 | “5,957 | 0°45 29 
Winter ..| 1,670,020 | 3,719 4 0°45 27 


Lanza'stests in general support Bauschinger's 
conclusions. His beams were 2 in. to Ó in. 
thick, 2 in. to 12 in. deep, span, 4 ft. to 20 ft. 

It is, perhaps, well to point out here that the 
calculated stresses in the outer fibres deduced 
from the ordinary formula for beams is only 
the real stress in the case where the load does 
not exceed the elastic limit ; beyond that the 
formulae does not hold. The figures we obtain, 
therefore, for the stress from the observed 
value of the load in the centre at rupture, are 
not stresses but mere numbers, useful, how- 
ever, as comparative figures. Lanza's results 
are given in the table below :— 


Cross Breaking Stress per square inch 


in 10%, 
. | Меап 
Material. Max. Min. Mean, , Modulus of 

Elasticity. 

Spruce ........ 8,756 2,994 4,883 1, 3, coo 
Yellow Pine .. 11, 360 3.902 7,289 1,744,000 
ak .......... 7,660 4,985 6,074 1,292,000 
White Pine 2,250 3,437 4,807 1,080,000 


Fohnson's Tests Most of his beams were 


Cross breaking stress per sq. in. | 


4 in. square, and tested on a 6 ft. span ; in these 
cases the rate of loading was arranged so as to 
produce deflection at the rate of { in. per 
minute. Tests were also made on full-sized 
logs; in this case the rate of loading was 
arranged to give } in. deflection per minute. 
The following is a table of Johnson's results 
for all kinds of tests of four typical timbers :— 


Crushing stress per 
sq. in. in Ibs, | Shear 
stress in 


Sp. gr. | lbs. per 

per c. f. Limit of | Final | Modulus of А | in. 
Elasticity.| Load. | Elasticity, Endwise. Across. | “ 

Long Leaf Pine ........ 0˙61 38 lbs. 10,000 12,600 2,070,000 8,000 1,260 | 835 

Red Pine o'so 31 „ 7,700 9,100 1,620,000 | 6,700 1,200 | 800 

White Oak .............. 0.80 5O „ 9,600 13,t00 2,090,000 | 8,500 2,200 | 1,000 

White Elm .............. 0°54 34 n 7,300 10,300 1,640,000 6,300 1,200 | 800 


| 


All the figures are reduced to 12 per cent. moisture. 


To give you an idea of the variation in such 
tests, in red pine, with roo tests the highest 
crushing strength was 8,200 lbs. per square inch, 
lowest, 4,300 lbs., 54 per cent were within 10 
per cent. of mean, and 96 per cent. within 25 
per cent. In cross-breaking the highest figure 
was 12,900 lbs., lowest, 3,100 lbs. ; 28 per cent. 
came within 10 per cent., and 60 per cent. 
within 25 per cent. In these tests only abso- 
lutely bad stuff was rejected in testing ; no 
attempt was made to pick specimens. 

Johnson has shown by cutting up his large 
sticks into smaller ones that under conditions 
of moisture of the same character little sticks 
have the same strength as big ones. Only the 
temptation to pick out specially good small 
samples is usually too great to allow such tests 
to be fair averages, 

One general result of Bauschinger's tests 
verified also by Johnson, was that the strength 
is much affected by the ratio of summer (solid) 
to spring (open) growth in each annual ring, or 
in other words, that the specific gravity is the 
determining factor. He also showed that there 
was a definite relation between the modulus of 
elasticity (determined from bending tests) and 
the values obtained for crushing and bending 
strengths—it varied directly with them. John- 
son similarly found that for all timbers dealt 
with in his experiments (except in the case 
of oak, which from its complex cellular struc- 
ture seems an exception) the strength rises 
steadily with density, i. c., with increase of 
specific gravity. 


Shear. 


In many beam tests, the beams actually give 
way by shear along the neutral axis. In 
Lanza’s tests eleven beams gave way like 
this, the shear stress per square inch at the 
neutral plane being :—Spruce, 191 lbs. per 
square inch; yellow pine, 248 lbs. per square 
inch ; which was also about the shear stress 
in this plane in the case of those which 
actually tore fairly across, so apparently they 
may in the case of soft woods give way in 
either fashion. 

Direct shear tests are not numerous. The 
Watertown results were higher than above, 
namely, for yellow pine, 286 to 415 Ibs. per 
square inch ; and for spruce, 253 to 374 lbs. 
per square inch. Johnson's results for the 
shea. were somewhat higher. These are 
accounted for by the fact that a special shear 
test fixes the shear at a particular section, 
while in the beam it selects the weakest plane 
near neutral axis. . 

I must now say a few words on the influence 
of time on the ultimate strength. I always find 
in bending tests and crushing tests that when a 
certain load is reached the material will go on 
steadily yielding, т.е, the strain goes on in- 
creasing, and no doubt rupture would occur at 
loads less than the final one, if only we left 
the load on long enough. EM | 

Professor Thurston made a striking series of 
tests on this question ; nine bars I in. square in 
section carried on 40-іп. supports were tested, 
the centre breaking load (on a similar bar on 
same span) rapidly applied being 375 lbs., and 
the deflection 1:8 in. On three bars a load of 
350 Ibs. was hung from the centre of the beam 
and left continuously on ; on another three the 
load was 300 lbs., and on the last three the load 
was 250 lbs. All nine of the bars eventually 
broke in half under these loads. 

The three with 350 Ibs. all broke in less than 
forty-three hours, deflection 2°3 1n. . 

The three with 300 lbs. all broke іп from 
eighty to 719 hours, deflection 3.0 in. 


The three with 250 lbs. all broke in from 
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6000 to 11,000 hours (= 250 to 460 days), 


deflection 2 5 in. 


Hence бо per cent. of the final load produced 


rupture when kept on long enough. 


In conclusion, I would say that in most cases 
where much timber is to be used, it is better 
and safer to make fresh tests of the actual stuff 
to be used rather than to rely upon old figures. 

In cross bending tests of measurements are 
made of the deflections for gradually increasing 
loads, and if the results are plotted in the 
ordinary way as stress-sirain curve, then the 
curves show that the timber has no true elastic 
limit, but that up toa certain load the relation 
between load and deflection is pretty constant. 
It is probable that if this load is not exceeded 
rupture would not occur, no matter how long 


the load was left upon the beam. 
———4—-Ф—4————— 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT'S CLOSING ADDRESS. 


TuE following is the address delivered by 
(he reliring President of the Liverpool Archi- 
lectural Society, Mr. E. A. Ould, at the meet- 
After some 


ing of the Society on the 21st ult. 
preliminary remarks Mr. Ould proceeded :— 


“During my year of office (and this must be 
my excuse for mentioning it) I happen to have 
paid two visits to the Continent —one to 
Bavaria, about which I told you something in 
my opening address, and the other, quite 
recently, to Rome, and I should like to give 
you some impressions of the latter while they 
are still vivid in my mind. Another excuse for 


dealing with the subject is the fact that I had 


the pleasure of seeing your President in Rome. 


We used to meet at nights at a famous café 
and discuss the day's discoveries, and drink a 
certain warming mixture (one of fis dis- 
coveries) known to the natives as ‘ponch —a 
delicate compliment to our great country! I 
found out that Professor Simpson, while agree- 


ing with me in main conclusions, regarded the 


glories of Rome from a curiously different 
standpoint—that is, from the academic as dis- 
tinguished from the artistic. So that if I state 
my case to-night, we shall no doubt hear the 
President's survey of the same ground on some 
future occasion, and if I lead you astray he will 
put you right in the end. 
In the early days of tlie ZEsthetic movement 
І remember the leading exponent of that 
school starting for a lecturing tour in America. 
He telegraphed upon landing at New York: 
‘Arrived here to-day ; much disappointed 
with the Atlantic’ I was young then, and I 
remember being shocked at the vanity dis- 
played in this message. But I feel that I am 
laying myself open to the same censure when 
l confess that I was (in one sense) much dis- 
appointed with Rome’; and it is to prevent 
those of you who have not yet been there from 
experiencing the same chill from unrealised 
expectations that I venture to give you my 
Impressions to-night. I had read some of the 
t books upon the subject, and had gleaned 
all the information I could from people of 
laste and education who knew Rome well ; 
but the impression conveyed to me by 
al 1 had learnt was ‘curiously false. 
The fact is that people dare not tell the 
truth about Rome. It is a fetish, a name to 
conjure by, and people are afraid that if they 
o not endorse the popular view they will be 
cemed ignorant or unappreciative. Тһе 
same tenderness prevails in speaking of Milan 
Cathedral and Giotto’s Tower, both, to my 
hinking, very meretricious structures. The 
truth about Rome is that there is very little 
architecture there, pure and simple, that is 
Worth going to see; and the picturesque and 
Purely artistic element is altogether wanting. 
it 1$ not nearly as picturesque as London. 
| Is true that Rome has a provoking trick of 
18 strangely beautiful from the Trinita da 
е Steps and the Pincio gardens just at 
"ess when through the haze the vast dome 
9 St. Peter's is seen presiding over the 
assemblage of other domes and roofs—like a 
кн at ап CEcumenical Council. But sunset is 
ul flatterer, and the Roman sunset has 
other meretricious aids. You have perhaps 
cen to the Trinita da Monte Church—as all 
eib onable people do- and have heard the nuns 
che the Angelus—that plaintive, unearthly 
ane which reminds you of the note of the 
2" thrush—or else you have been letting 
: ur Imagination run riot as you looked down 
Pon the hoary old reprobate at your feet. 


You have been picturing the aged Paul wearily 
plodding along the Apian Way and making 
his last entrance through the Porta Capena 
towards the city which slew him ; or you have 
pictured Gregory the Great chucking the 
Anglian children under the chins and making 
his atrocious pun about their being in reality 
angels ! or you have been dreaming of Rienzi 
the Tribune fleeing down the steps of the Ara 
Celli, to be murdered before he reached the 
bottom. But all this is sentiment, not fair 
criticism. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that Rome is deficient to a deplorable 
degree іп exactly those characteristics 
which charm the eye in the old Bavarian 
towns, the mediaval streets, the  quaint 
simplicity, the glowing colour laid оп 
by time, and not rubbed off again by 250 
mischievous Popes, none of them infallible 
in matters of taste! Still Rome is very great, 
very fascinating, very absorbing. I spent 
more than a fortnight there, and worked very 
hard all the time sightseeing, and I am told 
that I only touched the fringe of it. Never- 
theless, I think I can tell you in three words 
what the fascination of Rome does consist in, 
and then I will give you a few impressions of 
such architecture as does remain. 

1. The chief fascination of Rome is, of course, 
created by its history. The very dust is sacred 
with memories. The two greatest empires 
the world has ever known, the Pagan Empire 
and the Papal Empire, were cradled there 
and flourished there. The most important 
and exciting events that the world has seen 
during 3,000 years have taken place there or 
have been guided or ruled from Rome. The 
greatest contrasts have been witnessed there, 
and there is nothing so picturesque as a con- 
trast. You cannot get away from all this. 
Your imagination supplies what the streets 
of modern Rome fail to give you, and you 
venerate them for what they have been, not 
for what they are. An Oxford Don, who 
knew Rome well, wrote to a friend of mine, 
who was with me this time, ‘Give my love 
to every stick and stone in Rome’! This 
exactly expresses the intoxication felt with 
regard to it. | 

2. The remains of ancient Rome are, no 
doubt, profoundly absorbing, and the interest 
grows with the study of them. They have 
been more studied and written about than any 
ruins in the world, and the site of nearly every 
basilica, temple, triumphal arch, or column 
known to fame can be traced with almost cer- 
tainty. But this is not architecture. The 
House of the Vestal Virgins is almost perfect 
(in plan); their baths and the marble pave- 
ments which their naked feet have trod are 
still to be seen and admired. The Roman 
Forum with its crowds of temples and monu- 
ments and narrow roads must have been once 
an extraordinary jumble of loveliness, all 
gathered together in a space not much bigger 
than a London square; but it is now a desert 
waste. The Palaces of the Czesars, and the house 
of Germanicus, are to be seen on the Palatine 
Hill in all their grand proportions—shapeless 
masses architecturally, but perfect in plan—and 
with the coloured decoration still adhering to 
the dismantled walls, and quite enough re- 
maining to enable you to form an excellent 
idea of how great Romans lived and died and 
fought, and prayed and washed; and it is a 
popular saying in Rome that a pagan Roman 
washed more in one day than a Christian one 
does in his lifetime! Then you go to the 
museums and you see all their articles of 
domestic use, found in the excavations ; not 
only pottery and coins, but weapons, jewellery, 
surgical instruments, even their teeth, if these 
may be classed as articles of domestic use! 
All this, together with the statues and bas- 
reliefs enable you to people these palaces and 
temples, especially if you have read your guide 
book intelligently. You find yourself instinc- 
tively wandering back again and again to 
those excavated rubbish heaps, which at first 
shocked your artistic sense, and you end by 
gazing with affection and reverence upon 
their mutilated stones and ravished altars. 

3. Rome is great in its antique sculpture— 
how great, no one can appreciate who has not 
been there. There are also a few good 
pictures, and some superlatively good tapestry; 
but it is the sculpture that takes you by storm. 
There are hundreds of glorious antiques, any 
one of which would make the reputation of a 
museum elsewhere. The beauty of them is in 
no way conveyed by a photo or a drawing, and 
I feel itis of no good talking about them, for 
language cannot possibly explain the aífecting 


beauty of an antique torso, headless and arm- 
less perhaps (though plenty of them have all 
their heads and limbs), but whose lines show 
inspiration almost divine. Certainly they are 
the greatest work of man on this earth. 
Looking at them you cease to want archi- 
tecture. 

Rome, you see, is worth a visit, but your 
sketch-book and measuring-tape you may leave 
behind. For what are its great buildings? 

The Pantheon pleased me most. It is the 
only building of ancient Rome that retains its 
roof or its walls to the roof height. Inside its 
stupendous panelled vault, swelling upwards 
from all sides to the huge round hole in the 
centre, open to the stars, is very impressive ; 
while outside, though stripped and mutilated 
beyond recognition, it still stands a remarkable 
figure, Nobody knows what it was built for. 
The inscription on the entablature tells that it 
was a temple built by Marcus Agrippa, the 
son-in-law of Augustus, to all the gods ; while 
others say it was the tepidarium of the Baths 
of Agrippa, which adjoined ; and that the 
portico did not originally belong to it. Raphael 
elected to be buried here, and Victor Emanuel— 
strange bedfellows! 'The Pantheon is not 
popular as à Christian place of worship, as 
799 аге apt to get a cold in your head from the 

ole at the top, while a snowstorn during high 
mass must have an extraordinary effect. 

The Coliseum : I am not going to describe it. 
Profoundly interesting and by moonlight 
beautiful, for the ravages of time and the 
destroyer are then softened and veiled. It is 
a most noble ruin, but scarcely architecture. 
The baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, and the 
Basilica of Constantine are almost the only other 
buildings which can be said to be standing in 
addition to Caligula’s Palace already mentioned; 
but these still require more moonlight (and 
much imagination to boot) before they assume 
forms which can be described as architecture. 
The three triumphal arches you know so well 
from pictures are beautiful, no doubt, and so 
are the few columns and fragmentary friezes in 
the Forum, which are known as the temples of 
Castor and Pollux and of Fortune. These, 
together with the numerous columns and 
entablatures built into the walls of more modern 
buildings, are almost all that remain standing 
to-day of Imperial Rome. 

And how about Medizval and Renaissance 
Rome? Surely, no city has ever preyed upon 
itself as Rome has done. This cannibalism 
began in Imperial times, for the builders of the 
Coliseum devoured earlier temples and palaces, 
and you can detect fragments of beautifully 
moulded cornices, capitals, and bases, turned 
face inwards in the outer crusts of the walls, or 
thrown headlong into the concrete filling-in. 
But when pagan Rome declined and Christian 
Rome got a chance, she speedily avenged the 
martyrdoms of the Coliseum and the circus 
Maximus. Anything more sweeping and 
wholesale than the devastation which Christian 
Rome has wrought in the remains of ancient 
Rome it would be impossible to conceive. For 
1,500 years the ancient temples запа palaces 
have been her only stone quarries. Most of 
the churches, palaces, and villas during that 
period were reared from the spoils of her 
great predecessor. The colonnades of nearly 
every old church, with caps and bases 
complete, have served the same purpose in 
older pagan temples, and the marble linings 
and pavements have been freely used up 
again. The pagan ashes and bones have been 
turned out of many a coffin and sarcophagus to 
make room for Christian clay. The bronze 
plates which covered the ceiling of the Pan- 
theon were melted down to form the baldachino 
of St. Peter’s. Then, having surfeited herself 
upon pagan Rome, she turned her fangs upon 
her own children, and medieval Rome feasted 
upon Byzantine Rome, only in her turn to be 
demolished and transmogrified beyond recog- 
nition by Rome of the Renaissance. Huge 
and hideous Classic fronts were built to every 
church, bearing no relation to the building 
behind or to the outline of its roof ; while 
inside the gaudy decorations so dear to the 
Church of Rome in later times completed the 
work of destruction. A few little pathetic 
examples of Early Century churches escaped— 
St. Clemente, where three churches exist built 
one above another all before the tenth century ; 
St. Maria in Cosmedin, and St. Sabina ; also 
the lovely cloisters of St. John Lateran and 
St. Lorenze, and certain exquisite features in 
others—marble screens, ambones, ciboriums, 
and many tombs; and, above all, let me not 

forget the; grand glass mosaics from the fourth 
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to the tenth century, vivid and indestructible, 
which glorify many a church otherwise lost to 
all sense of beauty and self-respect. This is 
roughly what remains of a city which, but for 
selt-destruction, might have vied with the New 
Jerusalem of the Revelation for richness and 
grandeur. Then the curtain rang up upon the 
last act —The Sardinian occupation, the king- 
dom of Italy, and the reign of the City Council 
—and this is being played now. The banks of 
the Tiber, confined in a strait-waistcoat of 
river wall, are now about as interesting as 
those otf the Liffey at Dublin, and the iron 
bridges are worse, and these, with cheap 
modern buildings, are fast reducing the Eternal 
M 2: the mediocrity of a town in our 
idlands. 

Lastly, we come to St. Peter's. Hawthorne 
writes of it: ‘It requires both faith and fancy 
to enable us to feel, what is nevertheless so 
true, that yonder in front of the purple outline 
of the hills is the grandest edifice ever built by 
man, painted against God's loveliest sky.’ I 
know twenty grander! Perhaps I have not 
the requisite faith or fancy. The situation is 
undoubtedly fine and the approaches and 
colonnades are noble. The original design by 
Brammante was, 1 believe, magnificent. Pro- 
fessor Simpson has seen a model of it and can 
tell you all about it. But only the four great 
piers and their arches were builtto this design. 
Then Peruzzi furnished another design and 
built the Tribune. Two other architects had a 
go at it, and then ‘the Pope being inspired by 
God, says Vasari, sent for Michelangelo, then 
in his 72nd year.’ He got out fresh plans апа 
started the dome, but Giacomo della Porta 
built the dome we now see, while Carlo 
Maderno finished the church, and built the 
west front, which really faces east. This co- 
operative performance took 175 years, and, as 
you would expect, the building has no unity, no 
simplicity, great pretention, and no digmty. 
The dome which looks so fine in the distance 
seems to fit badly upon the general mass at 
close quarters. Externally St. Peter's is vastly 
inferior to our own St. Paul's—there could be 
no two honest opinions about that. Let usstep 
inside. Gorgeous in colour, spacious beyond 
words, rich beyond dreams, proud beyond 
religion, it is the lightest cathedral in the 
world, and vet you see no windows. Sucha 
mass of colouring matter, painting, marble 
work, mosaic, and gilding was never before 
brought together, and yet the effect is not 
overdone. Such а vision ought to make your 
brain reel and your reason totter. But it 
doesn't a bit! You find yourself walking 
about aud talking glibly like every one 
else. The fact is that you take in at a 
glance that St. Peter's is more pagan 
than any temple of Imperial 
came into the world too late. The art of 
building hving temples had died at the 
Renaissance, as the old ycar dies at the birth 
of the new. This feeling seems to pervade 
everything and everybody. The affected 
statues of saints pose in fantastic attitudes for 
your admiration. St. Helena 'chassezs' to 
the right and points her pretty toe, while St. 
Veronica smirks at you over her sacred hand- 
kerchief. The crowds which throng the 
shining pavement and the priests who serve at 
the altars are similarly influenced. The former 
converse in animated tones while half-a-dozen 
solemn services proceed and discuss the gossip 
ofthe day. The latter seem to find their 
attention wander, for they look about them, 
pass the snuff-box to each other, andispit freely. 
[t is not the doctrines or ceremonials that are 
to blame, simply the cesthetic conditions. The 
cathedrals of Catholic France and even many 
in Italy are impressive beyond words. I have 
many a time stood in St. Ouen at Rouen and in 
the Duomo at Pisa and sighed that I had not 
been brought up in the Roman Communion 
that I might enter more deeply into its 
mysteries. Here I sighed for the poor souls 
who knelt and seemed to find it so hard to 
realise where they were. Still it is all pro- 
foundly interesting, and so is the Vatican, but 
more as strong personalities than as great 
divinities, such as Pisa and Chartres, almost 
too sacred to be discussed. 

But time thes and 1 have kept you long, so 
that all I will add in conclusion is this: Go to 
Rome by all means and 1 promise that vou will 
not be disappointed ; but do not take your 
little sketch-book апа your photographic 
camera on the look-out for pretty bits and 
effects of light and shade. The interest of 
Rome is purely human, the esthetic is inci- 
dental. Go as you would go to a great 


Rome. Zt 


museum, where human aims and ambitions and 
crimes and martyrdoms are traced out and 
labelled, and where the drama of thirty cen- 
turies 
crumbling stones ; and if your love for your 
art leaves you unsatisfied with these, regard 
Rome as the cradle of architecture, where all 
the styles you most admire were nurtured, 
where the stately Classic and the tender Gothic, 
those twin gods of your worship, were suckled 
by that all-devouring wolf, just as Romulus and 


is written on her seven hills and 


Remus were nursed 'in the brave days of 


old.' 99 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A NORTHERN district meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers was held at Carlisle on Saturday, 
Мау 26. The members foregathered at the Town 
Hall, where they were received by the Mayor, 
Mr. Councillor C. Ling, J.P. and members 
of the Corporation of Carlisle. The President, 
Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., of Cardiff, presided, and 
there were present Messrs. J. Price, Birming- 
ham; J. Lobley, Hanley; Dibdin, London ; 
A. D. Greatorex, West Bromwich; Brodie, 
Whitehaven ; H. C. Marks, Carlisle; E. J. Sil- 
cock, Leeds; Wilson, Cockermouth ; J. P. 
Dalton, Ryton-on-Tyne ; Spencer, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Taylor, Newburn-on-Tyne ; F. Baker, 
Middlesbrough ; Dorman, Armagh ; and others. 

At the opening of the proceedings, the 
Mayor offered the members of the Association 
a hearty welcome to Carlisle, and said whatever 
there was to show of engineering interest was 
freely placed at their disposal. They had just 
inaugurated new bacteria beds for the treat- 
ment of sewage, and the beds were working 
very well. The disposal of sewage had been 
one of the most difficult problems of modern 
times, and he hoped this system would prove a 
solution of the difficulty. 

The President, in acknowledgment, said the 
Association was always glad to visit any town 
which had anything to show of engineering 
interest. 

On the proposition of Mr. F. Baker, Middles- 
brough, seconded by Mr. Brodie, Whitehaven, 
Mr. J. P. Dalton, Ryton-on-Tyne, was re- 
elected Hon. Secretary for the Northern 
District. 

Mr. H. C. Marks, City Engineer, read a 
paper on “Some of the Public Works in 
Carlisle.” Не said that one of the most 
important enterprises carried out by the Cor- 
poration in modern times was that of Tullie 
House, a seventeenth-century mansion-house, 
which had been converted into a library and 
museum. The house was purchased by public 
subscription and presented to the town for 
public purposes. The Corporation maintained 
the Tullie House intact, but pulled down the 
kitchens and offices of modern date, and made 
large additions at a cost of 22,000. The 
whole cost of this building had been defrayed 
out of current revenue and it was quite free of 
debt. In 1898 a provisional order was obtained 
by a private company for the construction of a 
system of tramways in the city and sume of the 
suburbs. The works were commenced in 
September last by Messrs. Dick Kerr & Co., 
under the supervision of Messrs. Pritchard & 
Dickinson, engineers. The system adopted 
was that of overhead electric traction ; and the 
permanent way was constructed of steel girder 
rails 83 lbs. to the yard, laid 3it. біп. centres 
upon a bed of cement concrete. The electric 
current was carried along the centre of the track 
in an earthenware pipe; the trolley wire was 
in most Cases carried by side poles and brackets, 
but in the wider streets permission had been 
granted to the company to erect poles. The 
total mileage was 84 miles. Mr. Marks then 
proceeded to describe the various public im- 
provements which were in progress, including 
the widening of Bridge-street, Caldewgate, 
from 34 ft. to a minimum of 60 ft. In addition 
the Corporation were now negotiating for the 
widening of the bridges over the river 
Caldew and the Caledonian Railway to 
(0ſt. between parapets. The Cumberland 
County Council had agreed to pay to the City 
Council a sum of 3,000/. on condition that the 
Corporation take over the existing bridge over 
the river and all its present and future liabilities. 
The Corporation had purchased at a cost of 
354/. a block of dilapidated property covering 
4n arca of 177 yards at the entrance to the 
ancient castle, which they intended to demolish, 
so as to improve the view of the historic keep. 
In addition to improvements by widening of 


streets, the Corporation were taking every 
opportunity of improving the appearance of 
the town by the planting of trees and using all 
available spaces for the growth of flowers and 
shrubs. The sewage problem had been one 
which had caused much thought and anxiety 
for many years past. In 1897 he turned his 
attention to the bacteriological system of puri- 
fication of sewage, and after visiting several 
places where to some extent this process had 
been adopted, it was decided to construct a 
series of tanks as an experiment, capable of 
dealing with about a quarter of the dry-weather 
flow of the sewage (400,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours). The landon which the tanks were 
constructed was the property of the Corporation 
and was adjoining the river Eden. There 
were four tanks, each 120 ft. by 45 ft. They 
were constructed with a 6-in. cement concrete 
bottom, rS in. brick walls built in cement with 
Staffordshire blue bricks on edge. The bottom 
was laid with a uniform fall of 6 inches in the 
length of the tank towards the outlet. The 
tanks were filled to a depth averaging 4 (t. 
with broken stone. The sewage was 
thoroughly screened before it arrived at the 
point from which the temporary pump lifted it 
into the carrier which supplied the tanks. It 
was then dealt with by an automatic feed 
apparatus patented and erected by Messrs. 
Adams & Co., of York and London. This 
apparatus could be regulated to charge the 
tanks alternately, then leave them full, and 
empty them automatically in accordance with 
the timed syphon, which allowed themselves a 
given period for aeration before refilling. The 
outlet was also provided with an automatic 
syphon discharge of Messrs. Adams. Accord- 
ing to analyses made bv Messrs. Dibdin & 
Thudichum, the sewage was described as 
being a very weak sewage. Іп connexion 
with the Bridge-street improvement the Local 
Government Board had requiredthe Corporation 
to erectartizans' dwellings ; and a contract had 
been let to Mr. J. Hindson for the erection of 
buildings at a cost of 5,333/. The dwellings 
provided were in two blocks, and were designed 
on the tenement plan two stories high, and 
consisted of thirty tenements with two rooms 
and ten with three rooms. The entrances to 
each tenement were quite distinct, those on the 
upper floor being reached by separate stone 
staircases. Every tenement had its own water- 
closet and coal place; a wash-house was pro- 
vided for the use of two dwellings, a back- 
yard being common to a block of four. The 
whole of the floors were of cement concrete. 
In the two-roomed tenements the living rooms 
were I3 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., the bed-rooms 12 ft. 
by 12 1t., and in the three-roomed tenements 
the living rooms were 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in., 
and the bedrooms 12 ft. by ro ft. and 12 ft. 6 in. 
by 6 ft.6 in. The height of the rooms on the 
ground floor was 10 ft., and those on the upper 
floor 9 ft. The buildings were erected with 
local bricks and stone dressings, and the ex- 
ternal walls were 14 in. thick. Тһе public 
abattoirs were designed by Mr. H. M. Mchie, 
and erected in 1886-7. They had proved ex- 
ceedingly popular and been of undoubted value 
to the town, owing to the efficient inspection 
which they enabled to be exercised over allthe 
animal food killed for consumption in the city. 
In the year ended March last 27,275 animals 
were slaughtered, and the revenue was 
біі. тїз. 4d. Не had prepared plans for an 
extension at an estimated cost of 2.102]. In 
response to a memorial a public bowling green 
was laid out and opened in July, 1898, and had 
proved to be a very great success. The total 
cost, exclusive of land and fencing, was 770/. 
It was much appreciated by the public, and the 
receipts from the use of the ground by players 
more than covered working expenses and 
necessary repairs. During the past ten years 
the city had increased very considerably. 
The members visited the various works 
before discussing the paper, and at the sewage 
works Mr. Dibdin delivered an address on the 
bacterial system. He explained that the small 
experimental works at Carlisle were designed 
only to deal with the first portion of шере 
of bacterial action as applied to sewage. ‘The 
beds were filled with coarse sandstone of four, 
five, or six inches in diameter, and upon the 
surface of these particles of sandstone there 
was a growth of bacteria, and to the live 
processes of (hose bacteria the pud 
of the sewage was due. The larger sou 
matters, such as rags and the large iui. 
dcbris prevalent in sewage, Was screened e 
the special screening station, but ie ede 
solid matters were discharged on to the | 
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Any particular bed being filled with sewage 
was allowed to rest for about two hours, during 
which time the solid particles in the sewage 
settled on the nearest particle of stone by the 
action of gravity, and the bacteria formed in the 
cells were rapidly growing and feeding on the 
bacteria deposited in the sewage, and destroy- 
ing it. After about two hours the effluent from 
the bed might be discharged, when it would 
be found to have undergone a change to this 
extent, that practically the whole of the solid 
matters had been retained, and about 50 per 
cent. of the matters in solution had undergone 
oxidisation, and been burnt up by the digestive 
processes of the bacteria. If it were required 
to produce an eflluent free from suspended 
matter these first filters were sufficient, but if 
it were required to produce a higher degree of 
purification then it was necessary to subject 
the ейшепі to a secondary treatment, similar 
in character, with one exception, that the par- 


‘ticles of sandstone must be broken up to a 


smaller grain. That installation was not de- 
signed to show them a perfect system of pro- 
ducing an absolutely pure effluent, but was 
merely a first stage in the preliminary process 
of disposing of the solid matters of the sewage. 

Mr. Marks said that they had had very little 
chance of dealing with sewage there. As а 
matter of fact the tanks had only been filled 
about fifteen times. The sewage effluent 
turned out there was not drinking water, but 
a satisfactory sewage effluent. The total work- 
ing cost of the place was sd. per day and 
pumping. They were largely indebted for 
this to the automatic arrangement of Messrs. 
Adams & Co. He did not profess to be a 
chemist, but he believed when they came to 
analyse the effluent it would be found they had 
removed at least 50 per cent. of the foul matter. 
He thought what they were doing was all the 
most fastidious fisherman could desire, but 
whether it would be sufficient for the Local 
Government Board he did not know. 

In reply to Mr. Cooper, Edinburgh, Mr. 
Dibdin said the substance of which the par- 
ticles was composed did not matter. There 
was no virtue in the matter; they merely 
wanted a surface on which the bacteria could 
aggregate and work. 

In the discussion, Mr. J. Price, of Birming- 
ham, congratulated Mr. Marks upon the careful 
detail displayed in all the work, and asked 
several questions with regard to the various 
works, As tothe artisans’ dwellings, he re- 
garded them as very nice dwellings, but 
feared the rents would be too high for the 
labouring classes. The Local Government 
Board, by their restrictive regulations, made it 
very difficult to build houses even fcr artisans, 
to say nothing of labourers. He moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Marks for his paper. He 
noticed, with respect to public markets, that the 
expenses, taking working expenses, interest on 
and repayment of loans, were in excess of the 
receipts. 

Mr. Dalton, Ryton-on-Tyne, expressed the 
opinion that the public spirit of the Corpora- 
tion in undertaking} large works of street im- 
provement, the fitting up of Tullie House as a 
museum, the planting of trees, &c., must be of 
teo aera ole benefit to the inhabitants of the 
own. 

Mr. E. J. Silcock, Leeds, drew attention to 
the fact that the area of the tanks was 600 
Square yards, and the proportion of tanks to 
sewage about 14 acres per million gallons, and 
that was for one set of tanks only. They were 
always told about 1 acre of land per million 
gallons for two beds, but in Carlisle they had 
got I} acres per million gallons for one bed. 

they were to have a fine bed for the 
Secondary treatment it meant 22 acres of 
land per million gallons. That was probably 
as small an area as they could do with for 
double contact beds, They would be glad to 
have Mr. Dibdin's views on the point, because 
It had a most important bearing on the cost. 
The artisan's dwellings seemed to be very 
пісе, decent, and suitable in every way, but he 
Was afraid that the cost was rather above the 
standard fixed for housing the working classes. 
Mr. Boulnois, when at Liverpool, formulated 
the figure that the rent should not be more 
than Is. per week per room, and at that figure 
these tenement would be let at 2s. and 3s. 
respectively. Mr. Marks rather foreshadowed 
38. Od. and 4s. Od. Judging from the character 
of the house and the money spent, the rent 
could not be less, and it seemed to him that 
the price was rather in excess of what the 


poorer class of working people would be able 
to pay. 


The President also expressed the opinion 
that for the class of tenants the rents of the 
artisans’ dwellings would be a little high, but 
he hoped that in Carlisle the people requiring 
such houses would be able to pay the rent. 

Mr. Marks, in reply, said that the Corpora- 
tion had not yet fixed the rents of the artisans’ 
dwellings, but they would probably be 3s. 6d. 
for the two room and 4s. 6d. for the three 
room dwelling. The majority of the labour- 
ing classes paid that now for kennels, and so 
he considered they could pay it for decent 
tenements. The shilling-per-room fable was 
started at Liverpool before Mr. Boulnois’ time. 
He was there in Mr. Dunscombe’s time, and 
they wasted a great deal of time and paper on 
the shilling-a-room, but it remained unsolved, 
and was still unsolved. 

Mr. C. D. Burnet presented a paper on the 
electric lighting of Carlisle, in which he said 
the system was а low tension three wire 
direct current system of supply. The works 
were opened оп May 11 last year, and 10,600 
eight candle power lamps representing 128 
consumers, had been connected up. The price 
charged for electricity was—not exceeding a 
consumption of 1,000 units per annum 5а. per 
unit, 1,000 and not exceeding 3,000 44d. per 
unit, exceeding 3,000 44d. per unit. 

Mr. Lobley, Hanley, moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Burnet for his paper, and said, with 
regard to the controversy as to municipal 
trading which was now going on, he was of 
opinion that all matters which involved the 
breaking up of the streets should be in the 
hands of the Municipality. 

Mr. Brodie, Whitehaven, seconded the vote 
of thanks, which was accorded. 

Mr. Alderman Scott entertained the members 
attending the meeting to luncheon, and the 
Mayor entertained them to dinner at the 
County Hotel at the conclusion of the business 


proceedings. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on Monday at No. 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, Mr. Т. М. 
Rickman, President, in the chair. 

The first business was the reading of the 
scrutineers' report on the election of officers for 
next session. Mr. John Shaw, of Derby, has 
been elected as President for session 1000-1001. 

The Secretary, Mr. Julian C. Rogers, then 
read the thirty-second annual report of the 
Council. Taking all classes of membership, 
there has been a net increase during the twelve 
months of 103 in the numbers on the roll, 
seventy-one of the total number being in the 
class of professional associates. The total 
membership is now 3,096. Тһе class of 
students has increased in numbers during the 
year by twenty-eight. Among the deaths 
during the year the Courcil note with regret 
the decease of Mr. Laurence Burd, of Shrews- 
bury, and Mr. R. R. Rowe, of Cambridge ; of 
Mr. J. Carter Jonas and Mr. Richard Trumper, 
who were among the earliest members of the 
Institution ; and especially deplore the recent 
loss of their esteemed and valued colleague, 
Mr. William Wright, of Wollaton. 


“As regards the accounts, a comparison of the 
figures for the years 1898 and 1899, would be fal- 
lacious, owing, in the first place, to the fact that, 
during the whole of 1898, and nearly five months 
of 1899, the Institution was occupying temporary 
premises at a gross rental which included a variety 
of expenses, such as lighting and heating, rates, and 
taxes, and housekeeper's accounts, which, under 
normal circumstances, appear as separate items of 
expenditure. In the case of revenue jreceipts a 
comparison is to some extent possible. Fellows’ 
subscriptions for 1899 show an increase of 1481. 
Is. od., accounted for, to a considerable extent, by 
the election of thirty-seven new Fellows in Scotland. 
The subscriptions of professional associates, which 
were not atfected in the same way, show an increase 
of 1151. 10s. od., and students’ subscriptions an іп- 
crease of 34/. 135. od. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the item ‘hire of rooms’ shows a substantial 
increase. The net receipts from this source, aíter 
deducting rent paid to the authorities of the Medical 
Examination Hall, were 1501. 14s. od. for the twelve 
months ending December 3r, 1805, whereas the 
receipts for 1599, after making a similar deduction 
for the first four months of the year, amounted to 
317/. 25. od. This is no doubt principally due to the 
greatly improved accommodation for arbitrations 
attorded by the new building. * Dividends ' naturally 
show a reduction, owing to the realisation of in- 
vestments on capital account to meet the outlay on 
the new premises. During the yeat the sale of 
stocks for this purpose amounted to 9,0007. 


1,100). of this amount was expended in providing 
new furniture and fittings... The total invest- 
ments, calculated at current prices, represent the 
sum of 14,2814, 68. od. 

At the annual meeting in May, 1899, the out- 
going President, Mr. Robert Vigers, expressed his 
intention of doing something towards initiating the 
formation of a benevolent fund in connexion with 
the Institution, subsequently giving most generous 
shape to the idea by contributing the sum of 500/. 
as a nucleus for the fund. Mr. Viger’s liberal gift 
was shortly followed by contributions of similar 
amounts from Mr, W. E. Horne, and from his 
father, Mr. E. Horne (the latter's generosity being 
emphasised by the fact that he is not a member of 
the Institution), and by a munificent gift of 1,000/. 
from’ Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart, as well as 
donations of large amounts from other members of 
the Institution. Тһе total sum received and 
promised up to date of this report is 6,7011. 38., 
the greater part of which has been placed on deposit 
to fructify until the scheme comes into practical 
operation. It is to be hoped that, in course of time, 
the fund will secure a much larger measure of 
support from the country members than it has at 
present received. Seeing that London members 
will be no more interested in its benefits than 
country members, it is a little disappointing to note 
that the contributions of the latter do not amount 
to much more than r5 per cent. of the total sum 
received and promised. It may also be mentioned 
that the total number of contributors does not 
represent more tban 9 per cent. of the professional 
membership. The committee, after the most careful 
consideration, have decided to make an application 
to the Board of Trade for the incorporation ot tue: 
fund under the Companies' Acts, with the style and 
title of“ The Incorporated Benevolent Fund of the 
Surveyors' Institution." This course offers many 
advantages, among them the protection of the fund 
from bureaucratic interference, and the securing of 
greater simplicity and economy in its administration. 
The necessary memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion are now in course of preparation with a view 
to an early application to the Board of Trade, and 
the rules and regulations prepared by the committee: 
and approved in principle at a general meeting of 
members and contributors held at the Institution or 
February 21, 1000, will be submitted for confirma- 
tion and adoption to a special general meeting of 
contributors, to be convened early in the coming 
summer 

The “Institution” Prize of the value of 15 
guineas was awarded to Mr. Hugh Colley Brierley, 
a “Land, Agent" candidate in Division IL, who 
obtained 748 marks out of a possible 1,000. The 
“Special” Prize of the value of 1o guineas 
was gained by Mr. Henry Sydney Hancock, a 
* Valuation" candidate, who obtained 743 marks 
out of a possible 1,000. The  "Crawter ' 
Prize Was awarded for the best work in “ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Valuation” іп Divi- 
sion IV. to Mr. James Reginald Pineger, a can- 
didate in Sub-Division IL. who obtained full marks 
in this subject. The “ Penfold” Gold Medal was 
gained by Mr. Charles John Howell Thomas, a 
“Valuation” candidate, who obtained, іп the Divi- 
sion IV. examination, 812 marks out of a possible 
1,000. The “Penfold ” Silver Medal, awarded to 
the candidate who obtained the highest propor- 
tionate number of marks in Divisions 11, and III., 
was gained by Mr. Martin Lowish Wheldon, a 
“Land Agent" candidate in Division IIL, with a 
total of 992 out of 1,200 marks. This candidate 
also gained the Driver Prize of the value of 
15/., awarded annually to the candidate who heads 
the list in the Division III. (direct Professional 
Associateship) Examination. Тһе “Preliminary * 
Prize for the candidate heading the list in the 
examination qualifying for admission to the Stu- 
dentship of the Institution was awarded to Mr. 
John Bell Gripper, who obtained 462 out of a pos- 
sible 500 marks. 

Again the Council have to express their sense of 
indebtedness to the examiners who have done such 
valuable work on behalf of the Institution in the 
setting of the papers, nearly fifty in number, in 
examining the candidates' work, and in awarding 
the marks. The questions answered number this 
year some 22,000, and the magnitude of the task 
undertaken by the examiners, many of whom act in 
a purely honorary capacity, will be fully apparent 
to the members. Many of the most important 
papers have been undertaken by members of the 
Council, but outside their number the names may 
be mentioned as honorary examinets, who have 
rendered valuable service and to whom cordial 
thanks are due, of Mr. E. J. Castle, Q.C, Mr. 
G. M. Freeman, Q.C., Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, Mr. 
H. A. Rigg, Mr. R. F. Colam, who between them set 
the work in the various law subjecis, and Mr. C. 
John Mann, Mr. J. Ху. Penfold, Mr, E. В. l'Anson, 
Mr. W. Eve, Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. Н W. D. 
Theobald, Mr. Frederick Lee, and last, but not least, 
to Mr. William Frazer, of Glasgow... . 

No special] certihcate examinalion in sanitary 
science has been held since 1893, while the last 
special certiticate examination in forestry was held 
in r807. This has been owing to the paucity of 
candidates, due, possibly, to the uncertainty as to 
the holding of examinations of the kindin any par- 
ticular year. The Council, therefore, decided defi- 


Nearly | nitely to announce special certificate examinations 
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in these two subjects in June, 1000, without any 
reservation as to a minimum number of candidates. 
It is hoped that this arrangement will assist in 
reviving the interest of members in this particular 
branch of the examinations 

Since the date of the last report another volume 
of ‘Transactions’ has been issued and another 
volume of the ‘ Professional Notes’ has been com- 
pleted. Both publications tend to increase, year by 
year in volume and variety of matter, and, it is 

oped and believed, in utility to the members at 
large. That the latter is the case is evidenced by 
the great expansion in the Professional Query sec- 
tion of the ‘Notes,’ by means of which every 
member of the Institution is able to obtain respon- 
sible opinions on points of practice from his brother 
members, without expense or trouble or a delay of 
more than a few hours. The Council much appre- 
ciate the readiness of so many of the leading 
members to place their stores of professional know- 
ledge and experience at the service of others. 

The attention of the members has been specially 
drawn to the contemplated further legislation on 
Agricultural Holdings, and an interesting discussion 
on the Government Bill took place on April 9, when 
a considerable number of country members expressed 
théir views. The possible need for legislation in 
regard to rights of light and air was also discussed, 
after an introductory memorandum read by the 
President. 

The Employment Register continues to prove 
very useful, especially to the younger members. 
Since the date of the last Report about 100 names 
have been placed on the register. It may be noted 
that although employers are making use of it with 
increasing frequency it has not, of course, been 
possible to find engagements for every applicant, 
though the qualifications of all of them have been 
brought many times under the notice of those 
requiring assistants, with satisfactory results in a 
large number of cases notified to the secretary, and 
probably in other cases in which the applicants have 
neglected this formality. 

The Forestry collection has been rearranged, and 
as far as possible classified. The number of speci- 
mens has increased from I25, as shown in the pre- 
vious catalogue, to 402. The principal additions 
have been a fairly complete series of British trees, 
from Windsor Forest, oak-wood under the impact 
of shot, from the Admiralty, charcoals used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, from Waltham Abbey, 
pathological specimens, examples of pruning, and 
the commencement of an herbarium of lignious 
plants. Further useful exhibits are promised from 
Kew, from the Woods and Forests Commission, the 
War Office, the Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, and 
from private individuals. Certain varieties of 
foreign timbers, as, for example, the Jarrah and 
Karri, enter so largely into daily use for wood 
paving, piles under water, &c., that a considerable 
collection of timbers from Australia has been got 
together, and there are also smaller collections from 
the Cape, Natal, Cyprus, Canada, Japan, Jamaica, 
&c. There are specimens also of Baltic fir, for pit- 
props, and Siberian larch. The gradual completion 
of the museum, as a place of research and informa- 
tion for our Forestry students, is commended to the 
friendly interest of the members. 

During the year, the library has been entirely re- 
classified and re-arranged, and the catalogue has 
been brought thoroughly up to date. The present 
number of books is about 3,000, and as shelf-room 
has been provided for about 12,000, there will be no 
difficulty, so far as space is concerned, in largely 
increasing the number of books. The matter is now 
enpaging the attention of the library committee, 
and the Council contemplate the early acquisition or 


"а number of new works, and the substitution of 


new for old editions of many of the text-books 
which the library now contains. The Council have 
the pleasure of announcing that they have decided 
to open the library to members and students of the 
Institution from half-past five to eight o'clock on 
every week-day evening (Saturday excepted) from 
October 1 to March 31. This arrangement should 
be specially appreciated by the younger members of 
the Institution, and it is hoped that they wiil avail 
themselves of the additional opportunities thus 
afforded of prosecuting their professional studies. 

The members will look, in this report, for the 
thanks hereby tendered to the President for his 
great hospitality in inviting them, on October 12 
and 13 last, to a brilliant conversazione given, at his 
own cost, to mark the formal opening of the society's 
new house. About 1,000 members were present on 
the two evenings. 

The third of the series of Institution visits to the 
Provinces, inaugurated by the visit to Manchester 
in 1898, was held at Leeds on April25 and 26 in 
response to a most cordial invitation from the 
Yorkshire Provincial Committee. A large number 
of members attended from all parts of England. 
Nothing could be more gratifying than the reception 
given to the members by their North-country hosts, 
who spared neither expense nor trouble in making 
the gathering such a remarkable success, and for 
which the Council tender them their cordial thanks 


the motion of Mr. A. Harston, seconded 
Eo J. H. Oakley, it was agreed that the 
report and balance-sheet be received and 


adopted. 


A vote of thanks to the auditors was agreed 
to on the motion of Mr. F. Swain, seconded by 
Mr. Collier. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch moved and Mr. Newmarch 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the President, 
Vice-Presidents and other members of the 
Council for the manner in which they had 
administered the affairs of the Institution during 
the past year. 

This having been agreed to, 

The Chairman said he desired to thank them 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues. There 
was much to be done to bind together the 
divers clements of the surveyors’ profession— 
the divers sorts of surveyors, and of views as 
to the surveyors’ business entertained in various 
parts of the country. He trusted that the 
principle of professional education as being 
the necessary basis of the practice of the pro- 
fession would be more generally accepted 
throughout the whole body of practitioners. 

On the motion of Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
seconded by Mr. Hudson, the thanks of the 
Institution were accorded to Mr. J. W. Penfold, 
hon. secretary, and Mr. Julian C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, and the members of the staff. 

Messrs. Penfold and Rogers having replied, 

Professor Robinson moved, and Mr. Ball 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the scrutineers, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Harston referred to the low percentage 
of passes among students who presented them- 
selves at the recent examinations. What was 
the explanation of that ? 

The Chairman said the Council would be 
glad to see a larger percentage of passes, but 
they were determined that the strength of the 
examinations should not be diminished. The 
low percentage of passes was due to the in- 
different preparedness of the students, and he 
would urge upon all the younger members of 
the profession that it was a real examination 
they had to go through, and a professional 
examination, and not a mere pass into tbe 
Institution. 

The Chairman then delivered the prizes to 
the successful candidates, 

On the motion of Mr. Buck, seconded by Mr. 
R. Vigers, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his conduct in the chair during 
the past year. 

Mr. Rickman briefly replied, and then intro- 
duced the new President to the meeting and 
invested him with the gold chain of office. 

Mr. Shaw then took the chair, and expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to come before them 
as their President. 

The meeting then terminated. 


Illustrations. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, ST. WERBURGH- 
STREET, CHESTER. 


MME HESE buildings, from the designs of 
ma fen Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, of 
А Chester, occupy one side of what, 
until widened by the Corporation, was a 
narrow lane near the centre of the city. One 
result of this widening has been to give а 
better approach to and view of the Cathedral 
from Eastgate-street; with this object the 
block of offices in the immediate foreground 
has been set back and kept low. 

The other buildings are shops of about 20 ft. 
frontages. On the Eastgate-street corner the 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited, have erected 
branch premises, with offices and manager's 
house over. | 

Oak framing has been adopted to per- 
petuate a type of work of which several old 
examples are still extant in the city. 

Mr. Douglas is to be congratulated upon 
having had an opportunity of dealing with one 
complete side of a street, and thereby securing 
а certain unity of design that modern street 
architecture does not always present. 


“HOME SIDE,” WIMBLEDON COMMON 


THIS house was built on ground facing the 
Common, and owing to certain restrictions 
connected with the site, a very compact plan 
had to be adopted. 

The house is faced throughout with the 
many-tinted clamp burnt bricks from Hamp- 
shire, such as have been used in the cottages 
of that district for many years. 

The builders were Messrs. Parsons & 
Townsend, of Wimbledon, and the architect 
Mr. E. J. May. The drawings are exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. 


SKETCHES FROM PERUGIA AND SIENA. 


THESE very characteristic specimens of 
decorative imaginary animals are from 
sketches by Mr. D. M'Kay Stoddart, of 
Glasgow ; they form part of the carvings of 
some choir stalls at Perugia. 

We are indebted also to Mr. Stoddart for the 
admirable drawing of the font from Siena 
Cathedral, a remarkable specimen of Early 
Renaissance fancy in carved decoration. The 
cherubs’ heads on the ground, forming a 
portion of the base, have not certainly a very 
happy effect ; but the treatment of the bowl is 
admirable. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at 
the -County Hall, Spring-gardens, Alderman 
W. H. Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
St. Pancras Vestry 11, 190“. for paving and 
sewer works, Battersea Vestry 20, oool. for 
electric lighting purposes, Bermondsey Vestry 
700l. for street improvement, St.-George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark, Vestry 9,7451. for paving 
works, St. Martin-in-the-Fields Vestry 6,0101. 
for street lighting purposes, Wandsworth Dis- 
trict Board 1,7501. for sewer works, Kensington 
Vestry 20,300/. for paving works, Greenwich 
District Board 2,800/. for sanitary conveniences, 
and Islington Vestry 18,2611. and 3,200/. for 
electric lighting purposes. р 

The County Rafe. On the recommendation 
of the same Committee, the necessary resolu- 
tions were passed for making a county rate for 
the first six months of the current financial 
year at 7:375d. in the pound, being 6:23d. in the 
pound for general county purposes and 1°125d. 
in the pound for special county purposes. 

London University. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the General Purposes Committee, Dr. 
Collins and Mr. Sidney Webb were elected as 
the representatives of the Council upon the 
Senate of London University. 

Tramwavs.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended, and it was agreed :— 


“That the Parliamentary Committee be in- 
structed to include, in one of the Bills to be pro- 
moted by the Council next Session, powers for the 
Council (1) to double the single line of Han in 
those portions of (a) Battersea Park-road, (5) Ber- 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — The 
monthly meeting of this Society was held at 
the Fine Arts Academy on Monday evening, 
Mr. Frank Wills (the President) in the chair. 
A vote of condolence with the family of the 
late Mr. W. Bruce Gingell, one of the oldest 
and most respected members of the Society, 
was moved by the President, and seconded by 
Mr. Joseph Wood (Vice-President), both gentle- 
men testifying to the high esteem in which the 
late member was held, both by his clients and 
professional colleagues. Two new members 
were then balloted for and duly elected, after 
which a presentation of a silver salver was 
made to the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan), who is shortly to be married. The 
President, in making the presentation, alluded 
in felicitous terms to the appreciation 
which all the members felt of the valu- 
able services that the secretary had rendered 
to the Society. Mr. Mowbray Green, A. R. I. B. A., 
of Bath, then read a paper on " The Renais- 
sance Architecture of Bath and Neighbour- 
hood." The paper was illustrated by a very 
complete set of photographs taken by the lec- 
turer, and shown by means of the lantern, and 
very fully exhibited that particular phase of 
architecture for which Bath is celebrated. 
The work of the middle of the last century, 
done by the Woods (father and son), Baldwin, 
and others, was described, and the great im- 
provement in the laying out and enlargement 
of the city, due almost entirely to the artistic 
and business ability of the elder Wood, was 
clearly shown by means of maps and drawings. 
On the motion of Mr. Harold Smith, seconded 
by Mr. W. L. Bernard, a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer for his paper was carried with accla- 
mation ; and Mr. Green having responded, the 
proceedings terminated. 
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New-road, (c) York-road (Battersea and 
a (d) CUR. Embankment, and (e) 
Wandsworth-road, in which the Council is effecting 
widenings under powers already conferred by Par- 
lament; and (2) to construct a double line of 
tramways along the new street from Bermondsey 
New-road to Tooley-street, authorised by the 
Tower Bridge (Southern Approach) Act, 1895.” 


It was also agreed :— 


“That the Council do approve the estimate 
(оо) submitted by the Finance Committee ; and 
do authorise the expenditure of a sum not exceed- 
ing that amount for the construction of additional 
junction lines between the Council's tramways (a) in 
Great Eastern-street and Commercial-street ; and 
(0) in Commercial-street and High-street, Shore- 
ditch, and Great Eastern-street, as shown upon the 
plan, dated September 15, 1899, submitted by the 
North. Metropolitan Tramways Company, and ap- 
proved by the Highways Committee on May 17, 
1000; such work to be carried out by the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company to the satisfac- 
tion of the Council's chief engineer, and subject to 
the provisions of Section 32 of the company's 
lease." 


Street Widening, High Holborn.—The Im- 
provements Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, that the estimate of 20,530/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved ; 
that the Improvements Committee be author- 
ised to take all necessary steps to continue the 
widening of High Holborn to 70 feet between 
No. тоў to 113 (both inclusive), and that the 
Committee do, where necessary, arrange with 
the St. Giles District Board to serve notices 
under the Act 57, Geo. III., cap. 29 (Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act) upon owners of property 
for the acquisition of the land needed for the 
improvement. 


Brockwell Park. — The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee recommended that the 
Council should spend not more than 30, oool. 
towards the acquisition of 424 acres of land for 
the extension of Brockwell Park at an 
estimated cost of бо,ооо/. It was reported 
that the other moiety of the purchase-money 
was to be raised by a committee, and that 
already 25,500/. had been subscribed, including 
15000/. from the Lambeth Vestry and 6.000/. 
from the Camberwell Vestry. When the pro- 
perty had been finally acquired, the freehold 
would be vested in the Council. The report 
was agreed to. 


Water Suppiy.—The Water Committee re- 
commended that a Bill be promoted by the 
Council in the next Session of Parliament to 
provide that in the event of a Bill being passed 
for the purchase of the water companies' 
undertakings, the clauses in the several Acts 
known as the “sterilisation " clauses be deemed 
о be in operation up to 1908. They also 
advised that they be authorised to recommend 
applications to Parliament in regard to water 
supply, if thought necessary, at any time not 
later than November I3 next. 

Mr. Beachcroft maintained that the object of 
these recommendations was to destroy and ex- 
Propriate the water companies, and that enough 
money had already been wasted in the promo- 
tion of useless Water Bills. He moved as an 
amendment :—“That in the opinion of the 
Council there ought now to be no delay in the 
settlement of the water question, but that 
further legislation on the subject should be 
initiated by the Government; and that the 
First Lord of the Treasury be asked whether 
such legislation is contemplated.” Mr. R. A. 
Robinson seconded the amendment, which 
Was defeated. 


Mr. Whitmore moved as a further amend- 
ment :— 


"That in the opinion of this Council there 
Ought to be no delay in the settlement of the 
Water question, and the Government should 
initiate legislation on the subject as soon as 
may be possible." 

Mr. Cohen, M.P., seconded. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said the Council were 
the only people who had tried to protect the 
ratepayers from the water companies, who 
throughout had been aided, abetted, and sup- 
ported by the Government. 

The amendment was rejected by 7o votes 
9 13, and the report was adopted. 

10100 Asylum.—On the recommendation 
of the Asylums Committee, it was agreed to 
арргоуе the estimate of 53,000/. submitted by 

€ Finance Committee for the equipment, &c., 
of the Horton Asylum. 


Theatres, &c.—On the recommendation of 


the Theatres and Music Halls Committee per- 


mission, on certain conditions, was granted in 
reference to the following :— 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street (Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt). 

Reinstatement of the Grand Theatre, Isling- 
ton, after fire (Mr. F. Matcham). 

Work at the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool- 
street, City (Mr. E. Moore). 

Work at the Hammersmith Athenzeum, 
Godolphin-road (Messrs. Wimperis & Arber). 

Arrangements for an electrophone exhibition 
on Picturesque England at the London Exhi- 
bitions, Earl's-court (Mr. A. O. Collard). 

Two mutoscope shelters in Elysia and 

ueen's courts respectively, at the London 
Exhibitions (Mr. A. O Collard). 

Alterations to the London Pavilion, Picca- 
dilly (Messrs. Wylson & Long). 


Overcrouding іп Theatres.—The same Com- 
mittee reported the receipt of a letter from the 
Home Secretary calling attention to the over- 
crowding of several theatres and music-halls. 
The Committee recommended that the atten- 
tion of the licensees of all places of public 
entertainment be drawn to these complaints. 


Tenders.—It was agreed to accept the tenders 
of Mr. W. Dudley for (a) repainting Albert 
Bridge (955/. 2s. 8d.) and (b) 1,516/. 8s. 5d. for 
repainting Battersea Bridge. 

It was also agreed to accept the tender of 
Messrs. Barlow Bros. & Co. for 227l. for 
electric light installation at the new Islington 
fire station ; of Messrs. F. A. Glover & Co. for 
282/. 6s. for electric light installation at the 
Whitechapel fire station ; and of Messrs. G. & 
E. Bradley for 127/. 10s. for work in connexion 
with the hot-water supply to bathrooms at 
Camden Town fre station. 

Having transacted other business, the Council 
adjourned for the Whitsun holidays. 


— — — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County Coun- 
cil on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain condi- 
tions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Line of Frontage. 


St. George, Hanover-square.t — An iron and glass 
shelter projecting over the public way at the en- 
trance to the Grosvener Hotel, Buckingham- 
palace-road, Pimlico (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son 
for the London Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company ).— Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Hampstead.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, 8o far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a house with shop on the north 
side of Constantine-road, Hampstead, at the corner 
of South End-green, with an irregular space at the 
rear (Mr. R. Thorpe).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—That Mr. J. Douglas be informed, with 
reference to his request that the Council should 
declare that a strip of land at the rear of a site for 
the erection of a proposed block of residential flats, 
on the west side of D'Oyley-street, Cadogan-place, 
Chelsea, over a portion of Ranelagh sewer, is 
secured permanently or to the satisíaction of the 
Council as an open space by covenant or otherwise, 
that the Council is of opinion that such strip of land 
is not such an open space as is contemplated by 
Section 41 (1) (iii.) (Л) of the London Building Act, 
1894, and moreover the Council is not satistied that 
the maintenance of such land as an open space is 
secured in accordance with such section.—Agreed. 


Line of Frontage and Construction of 
Building, 


Bow and Bromley.—A temporary wood and iron 
street fire-station on a piece of land on the north 
side of Wallis-street, Hackney-wick, at the corner 
of Windsor-road (Mr, O. Fleming for the Fire 
Brigade Committee of the Council).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Kensington, South.t—A temporary wood and iron 
building, to be used as a generating station for the 
supply of electricity, on the north side of Holland- 
street, Kensington (Mr. E. C. Pilkington for the 
Kensington Estates Company, Limited).—Refused. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

Cilv of London.—Alterations at Nos. 75-76 and 
77, Cornhill, Citv (Mr. W. Wallace for the Man- 
chester and Liverpool District Banking Company, 
Limited).— Consent. 

The recommendations marked t are contrary to the 
vicis of the Local Authorities, 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE NEW Sessions HOUSE, OLD BAILEY.— 
Ata meeting of the City of London Corpora- 
tion on Thursday Mr. Pryke presented a Report 
of the City Lands Committee embodying a 
record of the proceedings in connexion with 
the competition for designs for the new Ses- 
sions House. Mr. Pryke said the Committee 
recommended for adoption the drawings 
numbered “4,” the name of the designer of 
which was in a sealed envelope and deposited 
with the Lord Mayor. Concerning these 
drawings, Professor Aitchison, F. R. I. B. A., 
reported that the architect had had the skill 
to throw into architectural shape a build- 
ing which was simple, dignified, and effective, 
while the grand staircase and the whole con- 
nexion with it were striking. After a long dis- 
cussion it was resolved to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the report, Mr. Pryke stating that, 
pending the adoption of the report, the identity 
of the successful architect be kept secret. A 
motion to grant permission to representatives 
of technical journals to inspect the drawings 
was negatived. 

HULL TowN HALL EXTENSION.—A meeting 
of the Hull Corporation Property and Cattle 
Plague Committee was held on the 25th ult. 
In accordance with a resolution of the Council 
that the designs and plans for extension of the 
present Town Hall be invited by public compe- 
tition, and that premiums for the selected 
designs be 300/. for the first, 200l. for the 
second, and 100/. for the third, the sub-com- 
mittee recommended that Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
F.R.I.B.A., be appointed architect and assessor. 
The recommendations were adopted. 

NEW PARK AT OAK HILL, RAWTENSTALL.— 
The Committee appointed for the purpose of 
laying out the proposed park and playground 
at Oak Hill, Rawtenstall, offered premiums to 
architects, landscape gardeners, and others for 
competitive plans for laying out and equipping 
the same. The first premium was 50/. ; second, 
30/.; and third, 20/. The plans were limited 
to an expenditure Rot exceeding 4,000/, in- 
cluding the cost of the whole of the work, 
supply of materials, clerk of works, commission, 
and all other expenses. The playground was 
to form a special feature of the scheme, to be 
laid out and prepared for cricket, football, and 
other sports and games; and provided with 
swings, see-saws, horizontal bars, and the 
usual gymnastic apparatus; and separate 
provision must be made for girls, and 
after laying out and equipping the play- 
ground, the remainder of the money can 
be devoted to the provision of roads, footpaths 
walls, fences, terraces, rockeries, beds, shrub- 
beries, fountains, cascades, rustic bridges, 
band stand, seats, &c. Twenty sets of 
competitive plans were sent in, with 
the following result:—1. Mr. E. Thomas 
horticultural designer and contractor, Aughton, 
near Ormskirk, and Mr. David Bird, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Atlantic Chambers, Man- 
chester. 2. Messrs. William Barron & Son, 
landscape gardeners and architects, Barrow- 
ash, Derby. 3. Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, 
engineers and surveyors, Bolton. 

BRIDGE AND CULVERT, BUCKIE, N.B.—The 
design for a stone bridge and cul- 
vert, Buckie, N.B., prepared by Messrs. 
William Stuart & Son, Peterhead, has been 
accepted. 

CHURCH, BURLEY, LEEDS.— The plans of 
Mr. Percy Robinson, architect, Leeds, have 
been selected. in a limited competition, for a 
new district church that is to be erected in the 
parish of Burley. The building will be of red 
brick, with dressings of red Runcorn stone. The 
basement will be used as a Sunday school and 
meeting-room. 

THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS SCHEME, 
BLACKBURN.—The scheme for the erection of 
new municipal buildings on Blakey Moor, 
Blackburn, was further considered at a meeting 
of the Town Hall Committee recently, when 
the consulting architect, Mr. Bromley, was 
instructed to prepare the conditions upon 
which competitive designs for the development 
of the site are to be invited. The extension of 
the existing Town Hall was considered, and 
certain deviations in the plans discussed. 


—— een — — 


SLATE TRADE. — At a meeting of the Festiniog 
Quarry Owners held at Portmadoc on Friday last 
week it was agreed that the prices (which have been 
higher than Bangor) should be adjusted so as to 
meet foreign competition. This shou:d give an im- 
petus to trade, as demand is ver good in most parts 
of the country. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


DEMOLITION OF A BUILDING BY SIR 
JOHN SOANE. 


SIR,—That beautiful block of buildings by 
Sir John Soane, once called Bank-buildings, is, 
I hear, to be pulled down. I thought that 
perhaps it might be worth your while to have 
it photographed and published in your paper, 
for it is a striking instance of what beauty and 
elegance may be obtained, with great sim- 
plicity, by genius. It would be a most useful 
Jesson to the young architects of the present 
day and a memorial for us all. 

G. AITCHISON. 


P.S.—It would be well worth the trouble if 
some architectural student would measure up 
the whole block and supply you with tracings, 
and it is as likely as not that there are 
excellencies in the plan and charming pieces 
of interior design. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


SiR,—In discussing the above problem one 
remedy seems to have been overlooked, viz. :—As 
far as possible to move factories out of London and 
the great cities, and only to have head offices in 
town to conduct the business. 

In certain trades this has been done, or partly 
done, with success. Nearly all the boot trade is 
out of London. Most of the shipbuilding has gone 
from the Thames. Some ofthe paper mills have 
moved into the country, and country builders even 
as far out as Peterborough and Grantbam compete 
successfully for London work. 

Now that we have the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, it is quite easy to have а head office in 
London and works in the country, and the advan- 
tages are very great. 

The cost of the land is so much less that larger 
and better worshops can be had for a much smaller 
rent, which makes the work more healthy ; and 
what is more important still, the cost of living is so 
decreased that a mechanic in the country can live 
with greater comfort in a less crowded state on 
smaller wages than he can in London. lt is far 
more healthy to live in a cottage with a garden than 
in a flat. 

The surrounding farmers are also benefited by 
the increase of population. Instead of having to 
gend all farm produce up to Covent Garden, and 
pay railway rates which frequently leave practically 
no profit, the factory hands supply a market close 
at hand, and help to make farms pay where other- 
wise they would be worthless. 

Nearly all builders who have moved out have 
done well, and apparently this applies to other 
trades as well. London firms, of course, are 
unwilling to face the inevitable trouble and worry 
of moving, but wherever they do so they find it 
pay, not only in money, but in the health of the 
employees. Decentralisation is rapidly becoming 
an urgent necessity both for farmers and dwellers 
in cities. 

It is not only dwellings which are overcrowded. 
Even under the new Acts a great deal of work is 
done with insutticient space for the workers, as 
any one may see who has frequent cause to visit 
our factories. This is bad, not only for the workers, 
but for their children too, and must cause physical 
deterioration. G. M. NICHOLSON. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


Sır, —On Saturday, the 12th ult., a statement ap- 
peared іп the Tines newspaper to the etfect that we 
had been removed from the list of contractors to 
the War Office for otfences under the Corrupt 


Practices Act. | 
We enclose а сору of a paragraph which appeared 
in the Times on Friday, the 18th ШЕ, contradicting 


their former incorrect report :— 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


In reference to the report of the proceedings of the 
Select Connmittee on War Office contracts which appeared 
in our issue of the 12th inst., wc are requested by Messrs. 
Stiff & Son to state that they were not struck off the list of 
War Office contractors for offences under the Corrupt 
Practices Act. The evidence appears to show that a 
young member of the firm went to W oolwich and looked at 
sume stores that were under inspection and had been 
rejected. [n the course of his visit he offered «тай gratui- 
ties to the foreman and viewer, which, he said, he did for 
assistance they rendered him, and in ignorance, as he 
thought it was in the ordinary course of business, when 
people had done a service, to give them a little remunera- 
tion. The witness, Mr. Major, who was under examina: 
tion, stated this act was held to be sufficient to iustify a 

ension, but it was only a suspension for twelve months, 
ео it was known that Messrs. Stiff & Son were а very 
5 firm, who had done a great deal cf good work. 
We regret any injustice we may have done Messrs. Stitf & 
Son. 

We may add that out of nearly 7.0001. worth of 
work executed for the War Otice during the last 
six months less than rol. worth has been rejected, 
these small rejections being partly due to damage 
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sustained by the goods in transit from our works 
to Woolwich. 

A few articles were, however, rejected princi- 
pally because the weight and size were not quite 
correct These articles formed the first delivery on 
account of contracts now in hand, and our repre- 
sentative spent nearly an hour at Woolwich in 
ascertaining very accurately the exact requirements 
of the War Осе. 

On leaving he innocently offered the foreman and 
workman who had assisted him small gratuities. 

The War Office have a stringent rule that no 
employee of theirs is to receive a gratuity on any 
account whatever, and to mark their displeasure at 
this breach of their rules they have suspended us 
from their list of contractors for one year. 

In view of the partial and incorrect accounts 
which have appeared in various papers we venture 
to ask you to insert this complete statement of the 
facts. jas. STIFF & SONS. 


LENDING LIBRARY FOR ENGINEERS. 


SIR,—Would you allow me to inform those who 
answered my letter on the above subject, which 
appeared in your issue of February 17, that the 
petition was forwarded to the President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and that I have 
received the following reply from the secretary :— 

“I am directed to inform you that the council are 
of opinion that the formation of such a library at 
the present time is on various grounds not prac- 
ticable at the Institution, and they therefore find 
themselves unable to accede to the request made to 
them." 

E. HAMILTON WHITEFORD, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. 


— — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FIRE TESTS WITH PARTITIONS. (British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee: No. 37.) 
FIRE TESTS WITH DOORs. 

tion Committee: No. 49.) 

TABLE OF FEU-DUTIES OR GROUND-ANNUALS. 
By Charles Davidson, Architect. (A. Gardner: 
Paisley.) 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS: 
1899. Edited by Perry F. Nursey, Secretary. (E. & 
F. N. Spon.) 

AN EVENING WITH Punch: Selections from the 
first fifty years of Punch. (Bradbury & Agnew.) 
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The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


21.—BENDING MOMENTS IN BEAMS. 


D far our consideration of external forces 

on beams has been limited to the 
=) effects produced upon the supports. 
We have now to devote attention to the influ- 
ences exerted by external forces upon the 
beams themselves. 

Definition.—Bending moment is the product 
of the intensity of the resultant of all the forces 
tending to bend a beam, multiplied by the dis- 
tance from the line of action of that resultant, 
of any transverse plane with reference to 
which the moment is taken. 

The forces resulting from weights may be 
expressed in pounds, tons, or any convenient 
units of weight, and the distance can be ex- 
pressed in inches, feet, or other units of 
measure. When inches and pounds are used 
the moment is stated in inch-pounds; when 
feet and tons are used the moment is stated in 
foot tons; and similarly there may be inch- 
tons, foot-pounds, &c. The basis involved in 
nearly every handbook published in this 
country of safe loads for joists and girders is the 
maximum bending moment under a distributed 
load. Books of this kind are largely used by 
people who do not stop to consider the effect of 
different systems of loading upon the strength 
of a beam ; and as uniformly distributed loads 
are by no means the rule, it is probable that 
girders are frequently employed whose propor- 
tions are entirely inadequate for the dutv re- 
quired. In most cases of this kind the factor 
of safety no doubt prevents any mishap, but it 
is clearly undesirable that the user should 
believe he is working on a factor of, say S, 
when, owing to the manner of loading, it may 
actually be only 3 or perhaps less. 

We have not space for a complete exposition 
of all possible systems of loading beams, but 
some of the chief of these will now be noticed. 
As the amount of bending moment is governed 
by the distance betwecn the force and the 
point about which it acts, it is evident that the 
moments vary at different sections in the length 
of a beam. The maximum bending moment 
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is more frequently considered than any other, 
but occasions often arise when it becomes 
necessary to know what effect is produced at 
more points than one along a beam. In ordi- 
nary cases the bending moment can readily be 
found by calculation, but the solution of a 
problem may sometimes be effected more 
expeditiously by a graphical diagram. The 
latter method certainly has the merit of demon- 
strating most clearly the exact effect produced at 
every section of the beam, and it would not be 
possible to obtain by any other means so satis- 
factory a conception of what may be expected 
іп a loaded Беат. A diagram of bending 
moments can be produced by purely graphical 
methods, or it may be to some extent based 
upon preliminary calculations. Typical exam- 
ples of differently loaded beams are illustrated 
by figs. 211 to 221, and for the purpose of aiding 
comparison the beams with one exception are 
under loads of equal weight, and are of equal 
dimensions. The scale of feet given at the 
top of the diagram sheet refers to the length 
and depth of the beams and to the width 
of the distributed loads; whilst the scale of 
foot-tons is the measure of bending moment 
at any point in the length of the beams. A 
diagram of bending moments is drawn imme- 
diately below each beam, and the second 
diagram in each case represents shearing force 
drawn to the same scale of foot-tons. Shearing 
force will be mentioned again when we have 
finished with bending moments, 

Symbols used in connexion with Figs. 211 to 
221 :— 

M = Bending moment. 
W =Total load on span=zw!l. 
W —Unit-weight per foot, 
l= Length of span. 
Р = Reaction at left abutment. 
= » » right „ 

Example 1.—Cantilever fixed at one end 
and loaded at the other.— The cantilever 
(Fig. 211) is 6ft. long, and has a load of two 
tons resting on its free end. According to the 
definition previously stated the maximum 
bending moment, M—W/!, and the bending 
moment at any distance +, from the free end, 
M,—WI, Similarly, the bending moment 
might be calculated by using the reaction P 
instead of W. Thus M-P/, and M,=Pi,. 
At the fixed end of the beam, M=2x6=12 
foot-tons. At the centre of the beam, 
М =2х3=6 foot-tons, and at the point of 
application of the load M =0 x 6=0. The hori- 
zontal line of the diagram is equal to the 
length of beam, the vertical line M, and is 
proportioned by the scale of foot-tons; the 
diagonal completes the triangle, and any ordi- 
nate drawn from the horizontal to the diagonal 
line will denote the moinent at the correspond- 
ing section of the cantilever. 

Example 2.—Cantilever fixed at one end and 
loaded uniformly.—In fig. 212 the cantilever, 
6 ft. long, is loaded with a weight of two tons 
equally distributed over the whole length. 
This load may be assumed to be concentrated 
at its centre, and the maximum bending 
moment is therefore WI + 2, or PI + 2, = 
2 x 3 = б foot-tons. At any point of the dis- 
tance л, from the free end, M, = WI = 2. 
This equation indicates that the diagonal com- 
pleting the diagram of bending moment isa 
parabolic curve, and an ordinate drawn through 
the triangle as before will give the measure of 
the moment in the corresponding section of 
the beam. 

Example 3.—Beam supported at both ends, 
with a concentrated load in the middle.—In 
fig. 213 the span of the beam is 6ft. the 
central load is 2 tons, and for the maximum 
bending moment we have M=W/+4=2x6+ 
4-3; or Px }/=QOxdl=1x3=3. At any sec 
tion x between the load and the left abutment 
M. PI. For any section + between the load 
and the right abutment M,—Q/, In the 
diagram of bending moments the central ver- 
tical line—3 foot-tons, and ordinates may be 
drawn showing the moments at any corre- 
sponding sections of the beam. 

Example 4.—Beam supported at both ends 
and loaded uniſormly. In this «ase the load of 
two tons is equally distributed over the span of 
6 ít, as shown in fig. 214, and the maximum 
bending moment М = (WI 8) = (2 x6 = 8) = 
1'5 foot-tons ; or PX = Qx4l = (IX 1'5 = 155 
foot-tons. To determine the moment at any dis- 
tance v, from the left-hand abutment, let W = 
unit-weight per foot. Then, M = Wa 201-0). 
The curve of bending moments given by this 
equation is a parabola ; the maximum moment 
is reached when + = , and the value of the 
expression is then W/? + 8) = (WI + ¥. In 
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Illustrations to Student's Column. 


the diagram the ordinate, 1:5 foot-tons in length, 
IS the axis of the parabola, and the upper end 
Its vertex. 

Example 5.—Beam supported at both ends 
With an. unsymmetrical concentrated load.— 
The beam in fig. 215 has a load of two tons at 
the distance a=2 ft. from the left-hand abut- 
ment; consequently the distance from the 
right-hand abutment is 4 ft. The maximum 
moment М = Wab+/=(2 x 2 x 4) + 6= 2°66 foot- 
tons; ог Ра= (1:33 * 2)=2°66; or again ОР- 
(66 < 4)=2°66 foot-tons. If we now desire to 
determine the moment at some point х,1 is 
hecessary to consider whether + is greater 
or less than a. In theformer event the moment 
at x will be М, = Qv, where у is the distance of 
from O, and in the latter case M,= Pr. The 
maximum 15, of course, reached when х=а, 
and then Pa Px QbzQy. 

Example 6.—Beam supported at both ends 
with two symmetrical loads.—A case of simple 
bending is shown in fig. 216, where the load 
consists of two weights, „W, each equal to 
One ton, situated at the distances a, a = Ift., 
from P and respectively. Неге M=}Wa= 
Pa=Qu=1 x 2=2 foot-tons. The diagram of 
bending moments is constructed by first draw- 
ing a triangular figure, as in fig. 213, in which the 
height of the central ordinate is 3 foot-tons. 
Vertical lines are then drawn corresponding to 
the points a, a, in the beam; the points at 
Which these verticals intersect the sides of the 
triangle are joined by a line parallel to the 
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base of the triangle, and the resulting polygon 
represents the bending moments of the beam. 
Example ba. — Beam supported at both ends 
with two or more unsymmetrical loads. —A 
case of this kind is illustrated in fig. 203 
(Chapter 20), and it may be useful to enquire 
how the bending moments may be ascertained 
at each point of application. For the sake of 
uniformity, we will take the length of the 
beam at 6 ft., and divide the load W into three 
weights, W= °4 ton, №. = го (оп, W,= „ ton, 
placed at ap ao, 4; 15, 33, and 50 in. respec- 
tively from the abutment A. Proceeding as 
explained in Chapter 20, we find P = 1704 tons, 
and {= 005 tons. Therefore M,—-ro4«15— 
150 inch-tons, or 1:3 foot-tons : M.—r'04 x 33— 
3432 inch-tons, or 2°80 foot-tons: and M, = 
00 х22-2Г12 inch-tons, ог 1.76 foot-tons. 
It will be seen that the maximum bending 
moment is slightly less than if the load 
had been concentrated in the centre of the 
beam, and the figures also indicate that the 
diagram of moments must assume a polygonal 
form. To construct the diagram the triangle 
for each weight should be drawn as in fig. 215, 
exactly as if the load under consideration were 
the only one upon the beam. Ап ordinate 
should then be drawn at a, and the sum of the 
moments occurring there will represent the 
total bending moment at a, for the three loads. 
A length should therefore be set otf on the 
ordinate equal to the three separate moments. 
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Example 8.—Beam 
in the middle, with a 2... at one end and 


Е 
hand, 
nbya 
other 
S Case is the same ag 
n two supports, only 
inverted or negative, 


| = WI! + 4, weh 
maximum bending moment to bea x "s = 


6 fcot-tons. In arriving at thi 

load has been doubled ا‎ 1 tenis 
two weights, one at the free end and the other 
at the left-hand support. This beam might be 
regarded as consisting of two cantilevers, each 
3 ft. long, fixed at the middle and loaded at the 
two free ends. Taking this view of the case 
the maximum bending moment is found to be 
M = WI = (2 x 3) = 6, as before. 

Example 9.—Beam with both ends fixed and 
loaded at the centre. When a beam is fixed 
so that the ends are prevented from curving 
under the influence of a load, its strength is 
considerably increased. This condition is 
rarcly, if ever, completely attained in practice. 
There are two points of contrary flexure in a 
beam of this class, situated one quarter of the 
length from each support, and at each of these 
points there is theoretically no bending 
moment. We may therefore regard the beam 
as consisting of three separate parts—a central 
beam and two cantilevers. Referring to fig. 
210, the central part l, and as the total 
length is 6 ft. and the load is two tons, we 
have for the central part Meen (Wr --4)- 
(2x 3-+4)=1°5 foot-tons. Each of the two end 
parts support half the total load and is of the 
length 4/, therefore Mena=(}W хЛ--(1х 1'5)= 
I'5foot-tons. The diagram of bending moments 
is constructed in a manner similar to those in 
hgs. 211 and 213, the three triangles being 
drawn upon a line representing thc length of 
the beam as shown in fig. 219. If the bending 
moments were calculated in terms of total 
weight and total length, the rule for all three 
parts would become W/--8, and it will con- 
sequently be evident that the strength of a beam 
fixed in the way described is exactly double 
the strength of one supported in the ordinary 
manner, whose bending moment=W/ ~ 4. 

Example ro.—Beam with both ends fixed 
and loaded uniformly. In fig. 220 we have a 
beam similar to that in the last example, but 
owing to the difference of loading the points 
of contrary flexure do not come in quite 
the same positions. The length oí each end 
portion from the support to the point of con- 
trarv flexure is ‘211/, and the central part is 
5781. Regarding this beam as consisting of 
three independent beams, the bending moments 
are thus expressed :--M,,, = WI + 24, Meng = 
WI +12. Thus in our case we have for the 
maximum bending moments Men = 2 x 6 + 
24 = 5 foot-ton, and Mena = 2 х O + 122 1 
foot-ton. As in the case of other beams with 
distributed loads, the diagram of bending 
moments is forined by a parabolic curve. The 
theoretical strength of a beam loaded in the 
manner described is 1:5 times that of a similar 
beam supported in the ordinary manner. 

Example 11.—Continuous beam of two equal 
spans uniformly loaded. The beam illustrated 
in tig. 221 has two spans of 6 ft., each carrying 
a uniformly distributed load of 2 tons, and the 
ends are not rigidly fixed. We may there- 
fore regard each span as consisting of two 
portions- -(1) a beam supported at both ends, 
and extending from the abutment to the point 
of contrary flexure, occurring at / from the 
abutment ; and (2) a cantilever extending from 
the central pier to the point of contrary tlexure 
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The moments for these parts are readily found 
by considering the proportion of weight which 
each section of the beam has to carry. In 
terms of total load and length for each span 
the maximum bending moments are :—(1) M = 
9W!--128 ; and (2) M=W/+8. In the beam 
now under consideration, the moment of the 
portion adjoining each abutment is (9 x 2 x 6+ 
128) —:8437 foot-tons, and of the cantilever part 
at the pier the moment is (2x 6 8) « 1:5 foot- 
tons. 

From the above examples it will be clearly 
seen that the strength of a beam depends very 
greatly upon the system of loading adopted. 
In some cases the strength is very much less 
than that of a beam with a uniformly distri- 
buted load, whilst in others a considerable 
accession of strength is evidenced. The obvious 
lessons to be learnt are that the conditions 
to which a beam is intended to be subject 
should always be fully considered, and that 
tables of calculated safe loads are only to be 
relied upon if the working conditions are to be 
the same as those assumed for the purpose of 
calculation. 

Before leaving the subject of bending 
moments, attention may be drawn to figs. 221 
and 223, illustrating the action of the moments 
in a beam Further reference will be made 
to these diagrams in the next chapter, when 
the subject of internal stresses in beams is 
being considered. 

— — 
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MR. JOHN HansoM.—We regret to have to report 
the death of Mr. John Hansom, architect, of Windsor- 
terrace, Newcastle. Mr. Hansom was one of the 
best known of local architects, and has left behind 
him several monuments of his artistic skill. His 
firm, for instance, were the architects of the spire of 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, as well as of 
the building of the College of Medicine in North- 
umberland-road. Mr. Hansom was also concerned 
as the architect in the designing of several of the 
Board schools of the city, the latest, we believe, 
being the Westgate Hill School. Deceased was 
fifty-eight years of age, and leaves a widow and 
family. —Newcastle Chronicle. 

MR. W. BRUCE GINGELL.—Mr. W. Bruce Gin- 
gell, architect, of Bristol, died on the 23rd ult. at the 
ageofeighty-one. Articled to a firm of Bath archi- 
tects, he commenced practice in Bristol in the first 
half of this century. In conjunction with the late 
Mr. Royse Lysaght he designed the buildings of the 
West of England and South Wales District, now 
Lloyds’, Bank. Subsequently, when in practice by 
himself, he erected the Bristol General Hospital, 
the London, Liverpool, and Globe Insurance build- 
ing, the National Provincial Bank (Corn-street), 
Messrs, E. S. & A. Robinson's Redcliff-street works, 
the Bristol United Breweries, Messre. W. J. Rogers, 
Limited, brewery, Messrs. Champion & Co.'s works, 
Messrs. John Robinson & Co.'s mill, Bathurst 
Wharf, with many other public and private struc- 
tures. He was conscientiously exacting in seeing to 
the quality of the work, earning the full confidence 
of his principals. A most unassuming and retiring 
man, he was little known outside his profession.— 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, ROUNDHAY, LEEDS.—Plans are being 
prepared by Mr. W. Carby Hall for a new church, 
vicarage, and parochial hall, to be erected on a site 
in Lidget Park, Rounday. The buildings will cost 
about 15,000. It is intended to proceed at once 
with the hall, the plans having been passed by the 
Plans Committee of the Leeds Corporation. The 
hall will accommodate 350 persons. 

REOPENING OF WOLVEY CHURCH, WARWICK- 
SHIRE.—The parish church at Wolvey was reopened 
on the 14th ult. after restoration. New oak roofs 
have been placed on the nave and the north and 
south aisles, the chancel choir pews have been 
reconstructed, the interior of the walls scraped of 
plaster and re-pointed, and a new parapet has been 
placed on the nave roof. The architect was Mr. 
C. A. Bassett-Smith, of London. Messrs. King & 
Ridley, Lutterworth, were the builders. 

CHURCH, BROCKLEY.—The memorial stone of the 
Church of St. Cyprian, Brockley, which is being 
built in Adelaide-road, at the foot of the Hilly 
Fields, was laid on the 12th ult. The church, 
which is faced both externally and internally with 
red bricks and Bath stone dressings, consists of a 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, with а тотг.- 
ing chapel on tbe south side, and an organ-chamber 
on the north side; vestries are provided for both 
clergy and choir beneath the chancel and morning 
chapel. There із a continuous porch or narthex at 
the west end, with three entrance doorwavs, and 
there is an entrance also at the east end of the north 
aisle. The building will be warmed by hot air and 
ventilated by automatic extractors. The dimensions 
are: Total length, 130 ft.; width, 55 ft. ; length of 
nave. 83 ft.: width, 30 ft.; width of aisles, 10 ft. ; 
length of chancel, 37 ft. о in. There will be stalls 


in the chancel for a choir, and the total accommoda- 
tion will be for 740 worshippers. It is intended in 
the future to add a tower and spire at the north- 
west corner. The architects are Sir Arthur Blomfield 
& Sons, and the builders Messrs. J. Dorey & Co., of 


Brentford. The present contract is for 8,875]. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BACKWORTH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—The foundation stone was laid 
on the roth ult. of a Primitive Methodist church 
The building will be 
erected by Messrs. Davison & Bolam, at a cost of 
1,350/., from plans by Mr. J. R. Nicholson, of Back- 


and school at Backworth. 


worth. The church will seat 300 people. 


CHURCH, CARLIN HOW, YORKSHIRE.—A church 
is to be built at Carlin How from Четата ny 
he 
has been let to Messrs. E. 


Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of Newcastle. 
contract, 1,7161, 
Cruddas & Son, builders, of Guisborough. 

CHURCH, 


Sindall, of Cambridge, the builder. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ROTHWELL, NEAR LEEDS.—A 
new schoolroom, 54 ft. by 39 ft., has been added to 
The old building 
has been converted into an infant school and class- 
Mr. W. E. 


the Sunday Schools at Rothwell. 


rooms. The cost has been over 1,7001. 
Richardson was the architect. 


REOPENING OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH, CITY.— 
The Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard-street, 
was reopened on Thursday last week. Ata recent 
period in the history of this ancient church, as many 
will remember, the sacred edifice was in danger of 
being razed to the ground, but the great effort made 


for its preservation was fortunately successful, and 
although it became necessary, in consequence of the 
building of the adjoining railway station, to close it, 
the cessation of its usefulness as a place of public 
worship was but temporary, whilst advantage was 
taken of the opportunity thus offered to thoroughly 
renovate the interior. The effect of the use of a 
cream colour for the decorative groundwork, with 
its gilt relief, is to obliterate all traces of the sombre 
character previously apparent, whilst the fact of the 
heavy black oak carvings and panellings being 
picked out in gilt displays their beauty to the 
greatest advantage. This oak woodwork, of which 
there is no considerable quantity in the church, con- 
sists of the remains of the gallery which at one time 
used to be in the building. The work of renovation, 
which has taken about three years to complete from 
the time the railway company entered into 
temporary possession of the church, has been 
carried out entirely under the superintendence 
of Mr. А. R. Stenning, of Cannon-street. The re- 
decoration was left in the hands of Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of Garrick-street, whilst the electric 
lighting of the church was undertaken by Mr. 
Sclater, of Oxford- street. As a feat of engineering 
skill the present condition of the church is a stand- 
ing testimonial, for the four huge Corinthian 
columns and all the walls, with the exception of the 
east wall, are now resting entirely on huge steel 
girders, 6 ft., or more, deep, which stretch from end 
to end of the church. The whole of the floor was 
taken out, and has been relaid with wooden blocks. 
So well has the whole engineering work been done 
that at the present time not the slightest trace of 
settlement can be observed. It may be mentioned, 
however, that the working of the station lifts and 
the running of the trains can be distinctly noticed 
in the church. The vestry has been entirely re- 
built and remodelled, and its floor brought up to the 
level of that of the church. This work was done by the 
railway company. The crypt, which was some time 
ago emptied of its contents, has been removed, and 
now really contains the railway station. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connexion the solidity of 
the crypt walls, some of which were found to be 
built of chalk.—Cily Press. 

PUBLIC HALL, JEDBURGH, N. B. The foundation 
stone of the new public hall at Jedburgh was laid 
on the 24th ult. The hall is situated near the 
Abbey in a central part of the town. Its principal 
frontage, to Abbey-place, is 9o ft. in length. The 
south elevation faces Murray's-green, and is 4o ft. 
in length. Mr. James P. Alison, Hawick, is the 
architect. 

CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, BRADFORD.— 
The foundation stone of the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, Bradford, was laid on the 24th ult. The 
architects are Messrs. J. W. Simpson and J. Milner 
Allen, of London. The cost will be about 55,000/. 
The competitive designs were reviewed in our 
issues of Мау 13 and 20, 189). 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HALESOWEN, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE.—The new Court house and police station 
at Halesowen was opened on the 21st ult. The 
building is in the Birmingham-road, and was erected 
by Messrs. J. H. Whittaker & Co., of Dudley, from 
designs by Mr. Rowe, of Worcester. The cost has 
been between 9,000l. and 10,cool. 

THEATRE OF VARIETIES, CLAPHAM JUNCTION.— 
The toundation stone of the new Grand Palace of 
Varieties at Clapham Junction was laid on the 10th 
ult. Mr. E. A. Woodrow, the architect, stated that 
the building would be decorated in a novel manner, 
Chinese details predominating. The ceiling would 
be an inverted willow-pattern plate, and the electric 
lighting would be a part of the decorative scheme. 
The building will hold 3,000 people. The írontage 
to St. John's Hill will be 87 ft., and the length in the 


NEWNHAM, CAMBRIDGE. — À new 
church, St. Mark's, is being erected at Newnham. 
It will be of red bricks, with stone dressings. Mr. 
R. P. Day, of London. is the architect ; and Mr. W. 


Severus-road 170ft, The cantilever system of con- 
struction will be adopted, so that no columns will 
obstruct the view. The stage will be 68 ft. wide 
and 28ít. deep. The decorations will be carried 
out by Messrs. Campbell, Smith, & Co. Mr. Gray 
Hill, of Coventry, is the builder. 

PARISH HALL, STROOD ST. NICHOLAS, KENT.— 
The foundation stone was laid on the 12th ult, of a 
parish hall at Strood St. Nicholas. The site is at 
the corner of Moore-street, in Brompton-lane. The 
hall will be 55 ft. long by 33 ft. broad, and will 
accommodate 300 people. Provision will be made 
for adding class-rooms at the end. The architect is 
Mr. E. F. Cobb, and the builder Mr. W. Coker. 

NEW CENTRAL STATION, NOTTINGHAM.—On the 
24th ult. the new Nottingham Central Station was 
opened. The station is owned by the Great Central 
and Great Northern Railway Companies The 
facade of the new station extends over a frontage 
of 250 ft., and is in the Renaissance style, built 
partly of Darley Dale stone and partly of Notting- 
ham pressed bricks. The central tower, 22 ft. 
square, which is to rise to a height of about 100 ft, 
will form the main feature of the front. The 
booking hall is 104 ft. long by 66 ft. wide, with a 
height of 35 ft., and has two king offices, one 
for the Great Central and the other for the Great 
Northern. Each of these is 65 ft. long by 17 ft. 
broad, and contains five booking windows. The 
station itself covers an area of over 12 acres. The 
site is 2,100 ft. long, and 390 ft. broad at its widest 
point. There are two main island platforms, up- 
wards of 1,200 ft. in length, and two bays on either 
platform at each end, giving in all twelve platforms, 
witha total length approximating to a mile and three- 
quarters. The main platforms where there are no 
buildings are 68 ft. wide, and there is a space of 
24 ft. on each side of the buildings, where they 
exist. The roof, which is of glass, supported on 
steel principals, is divided into three spans, those on 
either side measuring 63 ft. 9 in., and that over the 
main lines 84 ft. 3 in. Both at the north and the 
south end there are awnings extending some 222 ft. 
over the bays, and the main roof, which is 420 ft. 
long, has glass wind screens at each end. The whole 
of the walls in the station proper are faced with 
glazed bricks, with dressings of glazed vitrified 
terra-cotta, The whole of the works of the station 
buildings have been carried out by Mr. Henry 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Parry, M.Inst, C E., whose assistants 
have been Mr. F, W. Bidder, Mr. A. E. Lambert, 
and Mr. A. A. Barker. The excavations for the 
site, the large bridges over Parliament-street and 
York-street, with the retaining walls, permanent 
way, &c., have been made by Messrs. Logan & 
Hemingway. 

NEW THEATRE FOR SEAHAM HARBOUR— The 
present Theatre Royal at Seaham Harbour is shortly 
to be pulled down and a new building erected from 
plans by Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, of Sunderland 
and Seaham. The capacity of the theatre willallow 
of 1,000 persons being seated. The contract has 
been let to Mr. M. Howarth, builder, Sunderland. 

ALTERATIONS, CLAYTON HOSPITAL, WAKEFIELD. 
—This institution has just been enlarged and im- 
proved by the addition of a children’s wing, as a 
memorial to the late Colonel Gerald Milnes-Gaskell, 
of Lupset Hall, near Wakefield. Messrs. Simpson 
& Richardson, architects, of Wakefield, have just 
prepared plans for another addition to the hospital, 
and at the opposite, or Northgate, end of the block. 
The proposed addition will be a nurses’ home, and 
will be practically a detached building, with nine- 
teen bedrooms, dining - hall, pantry, &c. The 
operating theatre of the hospital is also to be 
altered and improved. The additions and altera- 
tions to be made shortly will cost nearly 3,0001. 

VICTORIA ART GALLERY, BATH.—On Tuesday, 
the Marquis of Bath and Sir W. B. Richmond, К.А., 
opened the Victoria Art Gallery and Reference 
Librarv, Bath. The money available for the erection 
of the building was in round figures 14.5001., exclu- 
sive of the cost of the site. The building has a 
frontage to Bridge-street and Newmarket-row, and 
it completes a block of public buildings in the heart 
of the city, embracing the old Guildhall, the Muni- 
cipal buildings, and technical schools, the architect 
being Mr. J. M. Brydon, who was also responsible 
for the two last-named works. The contract was 
entrusted to Messrs. Long & Sons, the amount of 
their tender being 11,8721. Work was begun in 
1897, the memorial stone being laid by the Duke of 
Cambridge on October 18 in that year, when his 
Royal Highness also opened the Roman promenade. 
Externally the general architectural lines of the 
Municipal buildings and technical schools are 
carried through the art 'gallery and reference 
library, the ground story being rusticated as in the 
other edifices. The front extends down Bridge- 
street for 120 ft., and then returns into Newmarket- 
row with a bold circular angle. The entrance to 
the library is in the centre of the Bridge-street 
front and that to the art gallery in the circular 
angle, the staircase heing to the left in Newmarket- 
row. The circular portion is carried up above the 
roof, and is covered by a dome surmounted bya 
gilt crown. The upper story of the Bridge-street 
front is enriched with a series of niches. The 
central one is surmounted bv the Royal Arms, sup- 
ported by figures of Britannia and India in full 
relief, these being the work of Mr. С. A. Lawson, 
R.S.A. This will be tilled by the statue of the 
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Queen by Signor Lucchesi, the gift of the women 
of Bath. Internally there is a large basement with 
several additional work-rooms for the technical 
schools. On the ground floor is a teachers' common- 
room for the schools, 3 board-room 25 ft. by 20 ft, 
the reference libraty 49 ft. by 32 ft., and a second 
room for the library 38 ft. by 32 ft. In the circular 
angle is the entrance hall, with the staircase leading 
to the first floor. The hall is paved with black and 
white marble, and the steps of the staircase are of 
Hopton Wood stone, the balustrade being of 
American walnut. From the landing of the stair- 
case on the first floor opens the vestibule to the art 
gallery. It is hexagonal in plan, is adorned with 
six columns of red Irish marble, which carry 
the domed ceiling, and is paved with black, 
white, rouge royal, and verde antique marbles 
worked in a geometric design. The art gallery 
opens through a doorway directly from the 
vestibule, It is 88 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, is 
25 ft. high to the tie beam of the open roof, and is 
entirely top-lighted. Round the walls is a dado of 
American nut 2ft. in depth, above which isa 
picture space 13ft. high. Above the latter is a 
frieze enriched with figures in low relief and 
crowned by the main cornice carrying a deep cove 
which leads up to the skylights. The frieze is filled 
with casts from the marbles of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and is here used by special permission 
of the British Museum authorities. Besides the 
picture gallery there are on the first floor а new life 
class-room, another teachers’ room for the technical 
schools, and a curator'a room. The general contract 
has been carried out iby the local firm of Messrs. 
Jacob Long & Sons ; the warming and ventilation 
by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge ; the marble pav- 
ing by Messrs. Lee, of Bristol; the columns by 
Mr. Colles, of Kilkenny ; the electric lighting by 
Messrs. Phillips & Pearce, of Bath ; and the elec- 
troliers by Messrs. Singer, of Frome. The whole of 
the stone and wood carving has been done by Mr. 
Aumonier, of London. The general superintendence 
of the work was under the charge of Mr. Nisbet as 
clerk of works under the architect. The building 
was illustrated in our issue for May 7, 1808. 

CHURCH, UPPER KNOWLE, BRISTOL.—A new 
church, to be dedicated to St. Martin ‘s to be built 
on the Wella-road. The style will be Early English, 
the building to be of Pennant stone with Bath 
stone dressings. The completed building will ac- 
commodate 700, but at present it is proposed to 
build only the chancel, vestries, organ chamber, and 
two bays of the nave and aisles to hold 400 people. 
Мг. W. V. Gough, of Bristol, is the architect, and 
Mr. Maton Durnford, of Knowle, is the builder. 

VICTORIA PIER AND PAVILION, COLWYN BAY. 
~lt is announced that the pier and pavilion at 
Colwyn Bay is to be opened on June 2. Тһе first 
pile in connexion with the first section of the 
рег was driven on June 1, 1899, and the work has 
been carried out from instructions by the architects 
and engineers, Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, 
Manchester. The contractors for the whole of the 
Works are the Widnes Foundry Company, Widnes, 
the pavilion being constructed by Messrs. Wm. 
Brown & Son, Salford. The second section will be 
commenced after this season, giving a total 
length of 1,050 ft., terminating in a landing-stage 
and head for open-air performances, with shelters, 
&c. The pier is entered from a forebay opposite 
the main approach to the new promenade. Ticket 
offices are situated right and left of the entrance, 
Which control the turnstiles and entrance gates. 
The width of the pier is 40 fl., and the length of 
the first section is 316 ft. The pier railing round 
three sides of the portion which encloses the pavi- 
lion area is provided with seats, and has quadrant 
corners at each angle. Each side of the pier is 
lighted with electric lamps at intervals, The pavi- 
lion is situated on the right-hand side of the deck, 
50 yards from the entrance to the pier, and is 
capable of accommodating about 2,500 people. The 

cony is approached from the entrance hall by a 
Wide staircase, five tiers of seats being provided on 
each side of the balcony, and seven rows at the 

ck. Facing the proscenium there із a promenade 

10 ft. wide all round the back of the seating, and a 
hus lounge and refreshment-room are approached 
Tom the promenade; also external balconies are 
коой for promenade purposes, accessible by 
FR from the balcony promenade. The internal 
*corations are by Messrs. Goodall & Со, Liver- 

Pool and are designed in fibrous plaster. The 

stage is designed for concerts, and at the same time 

Made applicable for theatrical plays, operas, &c 
he stage is fully equipped with dressing-rooms for 

artistes, including band and property rooms, and 

room for musical director and manager. Shops are 

Provided on each side of the main entrance, and a 

refreshment-room, 70 ft. in length, is at the end of 
he pavilion, with doors at each end. The whole 

of the pavilion and shops are lit throughout by 
electricity. The pavilion is ventilated by a 48-in, 
electric fan fixed in the dome, which will extract 
the vitiated air; and inlets for fresh air are fixed at 
intervals under the balcony, and all the windows 
are made to open. The building can be emptied in 
a few minutes in case of panic. Hydrants for fire- 
extinguishing purposes are provided outside and in- 
aide the building. The electric installation is by 
essrs. Lightfoot Bros., acting under supervision of 
essrs. Lacy, Clirehugh, & Sillar, consulting 
engineers; ventilation by Messrs. Stott, Man- 
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chester ; fire hydrants, Messrs. Rose & Co., Man- 
chester ; forebay works, Messrs. Owen & Jones, 
Colwyn Вау; iron gates and railing, Messrs. Cun- 
liffe & Dean, Manchester. Mr. Fiddes has acted as 
clerk of the works. 

ASYLUM, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The extension 
of the City Asylum at Gosforth was formally opened 
on Wednesday by Alderman Sir W. H. Stephenson, 
J.P. Practically it is a new asylum, but without 
wards for female patients ; the old buildings will in 
future be occupied by female patients. The new 
buildings comprise accommodation for 361 male 
patients in four blocks of two stories, forming eight 
wards, entirely new administrative buildings, general 
stores, bakery, workshops, recreation hall, chapel, 
laundry, isolation hospital, boiler house and electric 
plant, mortuary, water storage reservoirs, lodge, new 
carriage drive, and ten attendant’s cottages. Allthe 
external walls of the buildings are of stone, and 
internally all walls are plastered with “ Albino” 
cement from Messrs. G. M. Restall & Son, Birming- 
ham. The floors of the ward blocks between the 
two stories are of Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co.'s 
fireproof system, and covered with Mr. J. F. Ebner's 
patent wood block flooring. The heating and 
ventilation is on the Leicester “ Plenum ” system. 
Electricity lights all the buildings, drives the 
ventilating fans and the laundry machinery. Mr. 
John Ferguson, of Newcastle, was the contractor 
for the foundations, and Mr. Walter Scott has been 
the general contractor for the superstructure; the 
heating and ventilation system and laundry 
machinery are by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Limited, 
London ; electric installation by the Corlett Electrical 
Engineering Company, Newcastle; special locks 
and hardware by Mr. N. F. Ramsay, Newcastle ; 
faience work and sanitary fittings by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co.; mosaic floors by Messrs. J. & H. 
Patteson, Manchester, and Mr. J. F. Ebner, Lon- 
don; the fireproof ceilings by Messrs. W. B. 
Wilkinson & Co., Newcastle. The total amount of 
the contracts is 130,000}. Mr. Geo. Cousins has 
been the clerk of the works. The whole of the 
works have been designed by and carried out under 
the personal supervision of Mr, John W. Dyson, 
architect, Newcastle, whose designs were placed 
first in competition by the assessor, Mr. G. T. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


NEWCASTLE CITY ENGINEER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
—The annual report of the City Engineer (Mr. W 
G. Laws) to the Town Improvement Committee for 
the year ending March 25th, has just been issued. 
It states that the committee having finished their 
deliberations about wood paving have now decided 
to proceed with tbe work. Timber to the value of 
6.300l. has been bought and stored in the old 
Ouseburn Sanatorium, and a contract has been 
made with Messrs. Robson, Miller, & Co, for the 
cutting of the planks into blocks. They have put 
down the necessary machinery for thicknessening and 
sawing the timber, and have already cut up for use 
450,000 blocks. Of this a large part will be used up 
this and next year in following up the tram lines 
where it is intended that the whole street should be 
paved with wood. The streets to be thus proceeded 
with are:—Grainger-street, from Neville-street to 
Blackett-street ; Neville-street, from Berwick-street 
to Grainger-street- west; Clayton-street, from 
Westgate- road to Blackett - street; Northumberland- 
street, from Blackett-street to St. Mary's- place; 
Blackett- street, from Clayton- street to Monument ; 
Neville- street, from Central Station portico to Col- 
lingwood- street; St. Nicholas-square, from end of 
Collingwood- street to end of Mosley-street ; New- 
gate- street, from Blackett-street to Clayton: street, 
and Clayton- street to Grainger-street. In some 
cases it will be possible to proceed with the sides 
of the streets at the same time as with the tram 
lines. In regard to water supply, the past has been 
a good year; the reservoirs were filled in May, and 
the stock in reservoirs never fell below 933 millions 
(in December). The reservoirs are again full, and 
there does not seem to be any reason to be anxious 
for the coming summer. In the meantime the new 
works of the company, in Redewater, are proceed- 
ing, and four years more should see them practically 
complete, and 2,000 millions added to the storage. 

WATER SUPPLY, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. — The 
St. Andrews water extension scheme is rapidly 
nearing completion. The reservoir, with the ex- 
ception of some surface dressing, is ready for the 
storage of water. Messrs. Belfrage & Carfrae, Edin- 
burgh, are the engineers, Messrs. Mackay & Son, of 
Broughty Ferry, being the contractors. 
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FOREIGN. 


EGYPT.—The palace for the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, which is being erected at Khartoum, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and is expected to be ready 
for occupation during the next month. 

ITALY.—Excavations recently made in the church 
of St. Cecilia, Rome, have brought to light the 
remains of an ancient Roman house underneath the 
pavement, The remains consist of a large bath- 
room—a great hall in the form of a basilica, of a 
niche for the household gods, Яс. There is а 
tradition to the effect that the present basilica was 
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erected above the site of the house of St. Valerian, 
the husband of St. Cecilia. 

UNITED STATES. — The competition amongst 
engineers for the design of a memorial bridge over 
the river Potomac at Washington has at length 
been decided by the commission appointed by the 
Secretary of War. The selected design is by 
Professor W. H. Burr, of Columbia University, 
which provides a bascule draw-span supported on 
either side by three segmental arches, each of 192 ft. 
span, continued on the Washington side by twelve 
6o ft. arches supporting the approach, whilst fifteen 
similar arches are provided on the Virginia side. 
The bridge is designed for construction in stone, 
steel being employed only in a minor degree.—— 
The Washington Architectural Club, whose object 
it is to foster and further the study of architec- 
ture as a fine-art, has passed a resolution expressing 
approval of a movement, initiated by Mr. Franklin 
W. Smith, to erect a group of buildings illustrating 
the history and development of architecture.——— 
A discovery has been made in Boston which shows 
that about sixty years ago the owners of some large 
residences there had their water-pipes lined with 
glass to counteract the effect of lead poisoning. —— 
The Fine-Arts Federation of New York, embracing 
a large number of representative societies, have 
adopted a resolution declaring their disagreement 
in a Bill before Congress to create an Art Com- 
mission of the United States." It is proposed that 
this Commission shall be appointed to advise in the 
matter of the purchase of, or the acceptance by, 
the National Government of works of art of 
practically all kinds. The Bill in question is being 
promoted by the Public Art League. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
— Messrs. Fowler & Hall, architects and surveyors, 
have removed from 50, Wych-street to Nos. 508, 
509, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
----Мг. Richard Parry, C.E., has removed from 27, 
Great George-street, to 82, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 

COMPANIES REGISTERED.—On the 24th ult. a 
company was registered under the title of *' The 
Goole Estates Company, Limited,” to acquire a plot 


of freehold land in Bradford, and carry on the 
business of land, house, and estate agents, and 
builders and contractors. Offices, 22, Boothferry- 
road, Goole.——On the 25th ult. a company was 


registered under the title of “Тһе Highley Land 


and Buildings Company, Limited," to carry on the 
property owners and 


business of house and 
managers. Offices, Bank-buildings, Kidderminster. 


BRISTOL UNITED TRADE COMMITTEE OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS.—The following resolution 
was passed at the last meeting of this committee in 
regard to the new Factory Bill now before Parlia- 
ment :—“That no Factory Act will be satisfactory 
to carpenters and joiners which does not seek to 


abolish overtime, regulate home work, bring 


laundries under all its necessary provisions, and 
reform procedure as regards special rules. We 


furthermore consider the proposal to allow the 


Home Secretary unrestricted power, as suggested 
in the Bill, a retrograde step in the interest of the 
employers, We therefore ask the members of 
Parliament for Bristol to support such amendments 


as may be brought forward on the lines named." 


SiR THOMAS DREW.—On May 25 the honour of 


knighthood was conferred by the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland at Dublin Castle upon Mr. Thomas 
Drew, President of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland. Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., who is 
Consulting Architect to the Cathedrals of Christ 
Church and St. Patrick, was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1889, and 
has been for many years a member of the Council. 
He was the writer of the two articles in our columns 


upon the two cathedrals, April 7 and May s, 1894, 
Nos. I. and II., Ancient Cathedrals of Ireland" 


series, and of a paper upon * The Comacine Masters 
in Ireland," read last March at a meeting of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland. Of his more 
recent architectural works we may here mention 
the new Protestant Cathedral at Belfast, which is 
now being erected at an estimated cost of 70,000/. 
(Drew & Lynn); St. Columba's Church, Bally- 
nasereen, Draper’s Town ; the tower of Magheralin 
Parish Church, Lurgan ; and the triumphal gateway 
erected on the occasion of the Queen's recent visit 
to Dublin. The following have been illustrated in 
the Builder ;—The Ulster Bank, and the adjoining 
premises, the Hibernian Bank, and Rathmines 


Town Hall (January 7, 1899, ** Dublin“); proposed 
additions to St. Patrick's Catbedral, comprising a 
chapter-house and a lay-vicars' hall (July 2, 1898, 


and April 7, 1894) ; new tower and restoration of 
St. Patrick's, Coleraine, with a lengthening of the 


nave, at a cost exceeding b, oool. (March 16, 1889) ; 
competition designs for the completion of Holy 
Trinity, Cork (November 8, 1890) ; and the memo- 
rial brass to the late Archbishop Trench, in Christ 
Church Cathedral, as executed from his designs by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne (January 1, 1889). 

PATENTS AND THE PATENT OFFICE.—The Board 
of Trade have appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee on Patents, the following being the reference 
to the Committee: —* While her Majesty's Govern- 
ment do not think it desirable, and do not propose 
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to establish any general system of examination asto 
the novelty of inventions in respect of which appli- 
cations for letters patent are made, and do not 
require any inquiry into any such system of exami- 
nation, the Committee hereinbefore appointed is to 
inquire into the working of the Patents Acts with 
reference to the following questions: 1. Whether 
any, and, if so, what additional powers should be 
given to the Patent Oftice to (a) control, (6) impose 
conditions on, or (c) otherwise limit the issue of 
Letters Patent in respect of inventions which are 
obviously old, or which the information recorded in 
the Ottice shows to have been previously protected 
by Letters Patent in this country. ... 3. Whether 
the period of seven months' priority allowed by 
Section 103 of that Act to applicants for Letters 
Patent under the International Convention may 
properly be extended, and, if so, on what condi- 
tions.“ The Board of Trade have appointed Mr. 
Arthur Paget, barrister-at-law, to be Secretary to 
the Committee. 

MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SiR DOUGLAS GALTON. 
—The memorial committee have commissioned Mr. 
Brock, R.A., to execute a bust of the late Sir Douglas 
Galton, which will be deposited in the Shire Hall. 
Worcester. 

THE GREAT SEAL.—As the Great Seal has become 
much worn through usage a new one has been 
designed and executed by Mr. de Saulles, in con- 
sultation with the Deputy Master of the Mint. 
Some examples of Mr. de Saulles's workmanship 
are exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION.—The Wallace Col- 
lection will be opened to the public on Monday, the 
2sth inst. Mr. Claude Phillips has been appointed 
curator of the collection, for which some interior 
alterations have been carried out at the late Sir 
Richard Wallace's residence, Hertford House, Man- 
chester-square. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, MAIDSTONE.—On the 22nd 
ult. Colonel W. R. Slacke. R.E., conducted an 
inquiry at the Town Hall, Maidstone, on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, into the application 
of the Town Council for sanction to a loan of 
40,000l. for an electric light and destructor scheme. 
The plans of the buildings were prepared by Mr. 
Thomas F. Bunting, the Borough Surveyor. Messrs. 
Stevens & Barker are the electrical engineers. 

FATALITY AT SOUTHAMPTON Docks.—The ex- 
tensive staging erected round the piles for the 
foundation of the building in course of construction 
for the Cold Storage Company near the Prince of 
Wales Dock, Southampton, collapsed on the 28th 
ult, owing, it is supposed, to subsidence of ground. 
It transpired that the accident resulted in one death 
and injuries to four other workmen. 

NEW CHURCH, CRESSWELL.—We are asked to 
add to the description of this church in our last 
issue, that the heating apparatus (hot water) was 
supplied and fixed by Mr. James Gray, of Chelsea. 

ALTAR AND REREDOS, ST, ANDREW's CHURCII, 
FULHAM.—A new altar and reredos erected in St. 
Andrew's Church, Fulbam, were dedicated on the 
24th ult. The reredos occupies the whole of the 
east end, rising to some 23 ft. above the floor line 
of the sanctuary. The structure is built up of Caen 
stone, whilst lapis lazuli mosaic is largely intro- 
duced. АП the recessed panels are formed of this 
material. The altar is made entirely of marbles 
and richly veined alabaster, all highly polished. 
Its dimensions are 9 ft. long, 3 ft. 4 in. high, and 
3ít. wide. The base and jambs are of moulded 
and polished Devonshire marble. The front con- 
sists of an arcading of five bays, supported by 
clustered columns, and carved capitals. The arched 
heads of these recesses have winged and sculptured 
cherubims at every cusp. The work was designed 
by Mr. Aston Webb, and carried out by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


COVENTRY BRICKLAYERS AND THEIR WAGES, — 
The operative bricklayers and master builders of 
Coventry, having agreed to submit their diiferences 
to arbitration, the operatives selected the following 
gentlemen, if willing, to act as arbitrators :—Mr. 
Т. R. Vickers, of Allesley, Alderman Dr. Webb 
Fowler, and Councillor Drinkwater. Out of these 
three the master builders selected Mr. Vickers, who 
declined to act. The master builders refused to 
accept either of the other two. The operatives, 
therefore, think that, as tbe ditlerence is so slight, 
they will allow the matter to lapse for the present. 
—Coventry Herald. 

END OF THE BRICKLAYERS STRIKE IN THE 
POTTERIES.—The bricklayers of the Potteries and 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, who have been out on 
strike to enforce an advance of jd. per hour in 
wages, have further considered the situation, and 
have decided to accept the offer of the master 
builders to grant an advance of 4d.—namely, from 
81а. to Syd. рег hour—the arrangement to be 
binding for three years. The strike is, therefore, at 
an Tied BUILDING TRADE STRIKE.—According 
to the Fastern Daily Press, the long-threatened 
trouble in the building trade at Norwich is at last 
coming to a head, and it now seems inevitable that 

‘thin a few days the whole of the bricklavers will 
к t on strike. On May I last the Operative Brick- 
жо Society served a notice оп the Association 


of Master Builders demanding an advance of 
Id. an hour, and various alterations in the rules, the 
object of one of these being a further reduction in 
the weekly maximum of hours. The masters have 
had the subject under full consideration, and have 
decided not to comply. Mr. W. H. Prime, the 
secretary to the Bricklayers’ Society, has received 
a notice from them to that effect. The bricklayers 
have resolved to stand firm by the terms of their 
demand, and as the customary three months’ notice 
expires on June 1, work will presumably cease on 
that date. In 1897 there was an advance of wages of 
4d. per hour all round, the 64d. men receiving 7d. and 
the 7d. men receiving 74d. Some alteration was made 
at the same time in the working rules, this being 
agreed to without a strike. Again, in 1899 there 
were negotiations, and it was then settled by 
mutual compromise that the carpenters and joiners 
should receive a uniform rate of 74d. per hour, the 
7d. men only receiving this advance. The brick- 
layers, therefore, at this time went up from 7d. 
to 74d. The bricklayers are now asking for a 
reduction of 34 hours per week—for a reduction 
from 56 to 524—which is probably a little below 
the average of hours worked elsewhere, and for 1d. 
an hour increase on the 7àd. The men, who 
are exceptionally well organised, and whose 
common fund is a strong one, contend that the 
state of trade warrants the step that they 
are taking. The masters say it does not, 
and on this point issue will in all probability 
be joined. There are, it is believed, from 
400 to 500 bricklayers in the city, of whom 
go per cent. are members of the Operative 
Bricklayers, A number of large building operations 
have lately been completed, notably the Jenny Lind 
Infirmary, the Technical Schools, the Electric Tram- 
ways Stations and Depot, the Bethel, Messrs. A. J. 
Caley & Son's factory, and others, and it might 
seem to some that the present is not the most oppor- 
tune moment, but it appears that, having received 
permission from headquarters to come out, the local 
society must take advantage of that permission now 
or wait for a distant and a somewhat uncertain date 
before they can again rely on the common fund. 
The masters, who, it is said, are not likely to go to 
the trouble and expense of bringing men in, are 
consoling themselves by the fact that they are 
nearly all waiting for girders, delivery of which they 
cannot get, and for which they may have to wait 
for a couple of months longer, during which time 
they would experience some difficulty under any 
circumstances in finding the men with employment.” 

STRIKE IN THE BOURNEMOUTH BUILDING TRADE. 
— During the past few daysa strike of the labourers 
employed in the building trade has taken place, and 
have been receiving 54. per hour for ten hours a day 
several works are consequently stopped. The men 
on five days of the week aud six and a-half hours 
on Saturday. They demand an extra halfpenny per 
hour, which the employers do not see their way to 
grant. A meeting of the Bournemouth and District 
Master Builders' Association was held, when it was 
decided not to accede to the men's request for the 
extra halfpenny, and as the men remain firm in 
their demands a deadlock has arisen. There are 
altogether about twenty-three firms affected by the 
strike, and it is stated that some 300 cr 400 men are 
now standing out. 

PETERHEAD MasoNS.—O wing to the depression 
in the building trade the master masons have ex- 
pressed the intention of lowering wages from 714d. 
to 7d. per hour. A mass meeting of the men was 
held, when it was resolved that if the masters 
carried their intention into effect the men would 
come out on strike. 
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LEGAL. 
BUILDING BY-LAWS AT BIRKENHEAD. 


GEORGE F. ELLISON, Grange Mount, was sum- 
moned at the Birkenhead Police-court on the 23rd 
ult., before Messrs. G. R. Clover and Meadows Frost, 
for making alterations to the premises 132, Bedford- 
road, Rock Ferry, without giving notice or sub- 
mitting plans to the Birkenhead Corporation as 
required by the bylaws. Mr. J. Fearnley, deputy 
town clerk, prosecuted for the Corporation, and 
stated that defendant deposited plane last December 
tor the erection of the premises 132, Bedford-road, 
Rock Ferry, which were shown to consist of a lock- 
up shop with a ceiling trap-door connecting with a 
storeroom above. At the end of January it was 
discovered that the trap-door had been filled in, 
a door made at the rear of the storeroom, and 
a stairway erected giving access from the yard. 
This stairway constituted a contravention of 
the bylaws regarding air space. As a matter 
of fact, on the original plans the air space was 
congested, but the Corporation allowed it to pass. 
The storeroom was now occupied, and the lock-up 
shop was not occupied, so that presumably the 
storeroom was a tenement, and this became a 
building of the warehouse class. As such it would 
require thicker joists, higher party walls, and other 
conditions which did not exist in the premises. 
Evidence having been given by a building inspector, 
Mr. George Norton, for the defence, pointed out 
that the 50th Section of the Birkenhead Corporation 
Act, 1381, provided that where the alteration only 
related to the opening of any doorway or window 
through an outside wall of any dwelling-house not 


being a party wall, no notice was required. He 
contended that under this provision defendant was 
entitled to make the alterations without notice. 
Mr. Fearnley replied that the Section did not cover 
the erection of stairways outside buildings. The 
magistrates decided against the defendant's conten- 
tion, and imposed a fine of ros. and costs. 


EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY ACT. 


HOW SHOULD A TEMPORARY STAIRCASE BE 
CONSTRUCTED ? 


AT Marylebone County Court on Monday, before 
Judge Stonor and a jury, James Casey, a builder's 
labourer, living at Antrobus-road, Acton Green, 
London, W., sought to recover damages, under the 
Employers' Liability Act, from Messrs. Kinnimont 
& Son, builders and contractors, Chilworth-street, 
Paddington, W., the claim being on account of 


personal injuries sustained by the plaintiff, owing t) 


negligence—it was said—of the defendants or еіс 
servants. 

Mr. O'Connor was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Spencer Bower, counsel, defended. 

The plaintiff stated that on October 9 last he was 
in the employ of the defendants, working on some 
new buildings at Lansdowne-road, ор Hill. 
A staircase had been fixed up temporarily, but the 
top of the stringing, instead of being cut off level 
with the landing floor, projected about 4 in. above 
the floor. There was no rail from the top to the 
bottom of the staircase, nor along the landing at 
top. He (plaintiff), acting under the orders of Mr. 
Bywater, the defendants’ foreman on the job, was 
serving a plasterer working at the top of the stair- 
case. Hurrying to get some coarse stuff he tripped 
over the projecting end of the stringing, and fell 
upon some iron pails some 7 ft. below. By the fall 
he sustained a nasty cut near his eyes which 
required fourteen stitches, his nose and mouth also 
were cut, and all his teeth but one were knocked 
out. His wages, including overtime, had been 
11. 16s. a week, but owing to the accident he was 
unable to do any work for six weeks. 

Cross-examined : Instead of a temporary staircase, 
a ladder was often used in a building to get from 
one floor to another before the permanent stairs 
were fixed. 

The Judge : Would that be more dangerous than 
a temporary staircase like the one in uestion ? 

The plaintiff replied that he would consider a 
staircase without a rail, especially with the top of 
the stringing projecting above the landing floor, 
much more dangerous than a ladder. He had been 
walking up and down the staircase in question con- 
tinually for three or four weeks prior to the accident, 
but had never noticed that the stringing projected 
above the landing floor. . 

It was agreed that, subject to the defendants being 
liable at all, the amount of the special damages 
should be taken as 15/., with 1o/. allowed for pain 
and suffering. 

Thomas Roberts, a carpenter who had worked 
upon the job, maintained that when a staircase was 
put up temporarily, as in the present instance, the 
top of the stringing should be cut level with the floor 
of the landing above. Аз to the provision of a гай, 
although he would not say that there was a regular 
custom, yet his experience led him to the conclusion 
that * nine out of ten firms might put up a rail, and 
the other one might not." | 

Mr. O'Connor submitted that the witness's last 
statement was equivalent to saying that the custom 
uf the trade was that temporary staircases, like the 
one in question, should have a rail for the protec- 
tion of the workmen. 

Thomas Pike, the plasterer referred to above, said 
that he had had wide experience in the building 
trade, and he maintained that the top of the 
stringing should have been cut off level with the 
floor, and that there should have been a rail or 
guard to the staircase. | 

Mr. Spencer Bower called no evidence for the 
defence, but submitted that; there was no recog- 
nised custom in the building trade as to the two 
points in question, namely, the projecting stringing, 
and the absence of a hand-rail to the stairs, and 
that, taking the evidence as given, the defendants 
had not been guilty of negligence within the mean- 
ing of the Act. E 

Mr. O'Connor contended that the projecting 
stringing, and the absence of a rail . 
subject of negligence for which the defendants 
were liable. . 

His Honour put the following questions to ipa 
jury: Was there a defect in this staircase throug 
the projection of the stringing above the level o 
the landing ? If so, was it a defect that the defen- 
dants could have known if they had taken proper 
care? | T аон 

The jury answered the questions in the plain 
favour, . h 

His Honour accordingly gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for 25/., and allowed full costs. 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 

AT the Clerkenwell Police-court a few days аро, 
Messrs. Henry Wall & Co., of Kentish Town, were 
summoned by the District Surveyor of East Isling- 
ton for erecting an iron furnace chimney shaft at 
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June 2, 1900.] 


Messrs. Crisp & Co.'s premises in Sussex-road in 
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which are tapered both above and below the die- 
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eddy, which prevents it from leaking beyond the 
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3 1 5 connexion with their electric- lighting plant. plate, are set in a top bridge or cross-bar in align- | spindle, The outlet may be divided into two parts 
Nu Мг. Goodchild conducted his own case, and the | ment with and above the first-named tapered cores. | before the water reaches the spindle by extending 

er defendants were represented by Mr. R. Cunningham | The machine, which is described as making hollow | the web, which makes the constriction, quite across 
Жк. Gien, who contended that the shaft was not such as | glazed brick that need less firing than do ordinary | the passage. Cushioning is provided by making a 


r 
ы 


iscontemplated by Section 65, also that it was only 
removed afew yards and not “erected,” and that 
the notice of irregularity under Section 151 was 
served after the particular structure or work ceased 
to be under the control of the builder. Pro- 
ceedings under Section 152 should have been against 
the owner and would be now out of time. As to 
this, the District Survevor showed that this notice 
was served before the two days named in the 
defendants’ “ notice of work” had expired. 

The Magistrate (Mr. Chapman) made an order to 
construct the shaft in brickwork in accordance with 
Section 65, within two months, with 188. Cd. costs. 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


1,901.—ROOFING-TILES: L. Gnöth aud L. Held.— 
In the tiles upper surface are formed drainage 
grooves; the side edges have tongues and grooves 
that interlock so as to allow, to a small extent, of 
freedom of motion: moisture arising from conden- 
sation is diverted to the sides by a A-shaped rib 
beneath the middle of the tile, whilst the entrance 
of snow or water is prevented by ribs beneath the 
tiles lower edge. 


1922.—FASTENINGS FOR LADDERS: F. H. Heath- 
man.—A fastening for securing telescopic ladders at 
any required heights consists of two two-pronged 
hooks which are pivoted on to either side of the 
movable ladder section, the hooks take over a rung 
of the fixed section and their projections take under 
the rung of the movable section and so afford a 
safeguard against insecurity of the bolts, whilst a 
cross-bar that joins the two hooks provides a 
handle for moving the ladders; in order that the 
hooks may pass clear from the rungs when the 


engagement with the rungs of the fixed sections 
turns the hook aside and out of the way. 


1938.—BASINS КОК LAVATORIES AND CLOSETS : 
J. Griner—A casing, supported by hinged legs, 
carries an annular water-container which is provided 
with an inlet plug and an outlet, and also has a 
recess formed for engagement with the wired edges 
of flexible holders that drop beneath the container 
and will serve for various purposes. 


1,982.—LATCHES AND LOCKS: E. R. Wethered.— 
The hook-nosed bolt of the latch of a sliding door 
engages with the striking plate, the bolt being 
released by the turning of a handle upon the spindle, 
or by a key, a roller may be fitted below the striking- 
plate, and the hole in the case is to be closed with a 
suitable extension formed upon the bolt ; for an im- 
provement of the lock specified in No. 2,277 of 1888, 
the inventor causes the pivoted bolt to be retained 
by means of a spring-pin whereon is a projection 


solid bricks, is operated like a sanitary pipe 
machine, the hollow brick or tile being cut off with 
a wire when the table has been depressed. 


2,152. —CRANES AND PILE-LRIVERS : Isles, Limited, 
and E. Tempest, —To the upper end of the crane's 
jib is pivoted a guiding-frame for the monkey. The 
trame is joined with struts or adjustable pivoted 
side-beams to the jib's Jower end, and the crane, 
standing upon a trolley or turntable, operates the 
monkey in the customary manner. On either side 
of the guiding-frame are a ladder and a step, an 
extension hinged at its base allowing the monkey to 
drive piles down more deeply. The machine will 
serve as a crane when the side-beains are turned up 


more particularly the conduits of electrical con- 
ductors—bv placing the pipes upon а stand in 
which a hole is bored concentrically with the pipe ; 
to a rope is attached ja spreader, which is fitted 
with guiding flanges, and can be drawn upwards 
after the insulating material has been poured in at 
the pipe's top; the spreader’s base has a diameter 
which will allow a uniform lining of the material 
to settle within the pipe. Either steam or cold 
water may be introduced into the spreader through 
an orifice at its base in order to soften or to cool 
the insulating material, and the water or steam 
may be caused to mingle with the material by 
passing through openings made in the spreader 
above the flanges. 

2,244.—CONTRIVANCE FOR LINING WALLS: C. 
Bacr.—For fastening linings, plinths, or skirting 
boards in their place are devised spiked metal plates, 
which are secured with nails or screws to the wall 
and with spikes or bent tongues to the floor; spur3 
or spikes are driven into the board’s middle, and a 


in its position. 

2,289.—METHOD OF SETTING OUT STAIRCASE 
STRING BOARDS: F. Zclluer-Diclz.—A tool for 
marking staircase string-boards is made up with 
two bars, L-shaped in section, which are hinged 
together, and joined by a bar that can be so 
adjusted as to slide upon either of the two hinged 
bars; the tool is provided with two sliding and 
two fixed markers. In use, the connecting-bar is 
fixed at a distance from the hinge’s pivot, which 
shall be equal to the average width of the tread, 
whilst the length marked upon that bar shall be 
equal to the riser's height; then the upper hinged 
bar indicates the inclination of the string-board 
when it is fixed. Horizontal lines are thereupon 
drawn at a distance apart from one another, which 
is equal to the height of the riser, and the widths of 
the treads at the string-board are taken from the 
drawings that they may be marked by means of the 
sliding markers. The three bars are graduated and 


chamber in the tap’s casing immediately over the 
valve and fashioning a disc or head upon the spindle 
within the chamber ; thus the water, having entered 
the chamber upon the lowering of the valve, escapes 
slowly through an opening past the spindle. 


2,434.—GULLY-TRAPS : F. Duckett & Son, and F. 
Duckett, —The rounded flange of the top stone, 
which is rectangular in shape, is turned downwards 
so as to enter into a socket which is formed in the 
main body of the gully-trap; the contrivance 
enables the trap to be turned to adjustment with 
the top at any angle that may be desired ; provision 
is made for a rain-pipe to enter through the top 
stone, at the side of another opening furnished with 


a 9 e against the frame, which is then swung round and | a grating. 
secured with catches beneath the jib. — MM 
RECENT PATENTS: 2,223.—AÀPPARATUS FOR LINING PIPES: F. E. 
Keyes.—An insulating lining is applied to pipes— MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 


Royal Institution.—Sir Henry Roscoe on ‘ Bunsen. 
9 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 

_ Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Annual Excur- 
sion. Visits to Balmerino Abbey, Lindores Abbey, and 
Newburgh. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


Royal Institution.—Mr. R. Warwick Bond, M. A., on 
“ Ruskin, the Servant of Art.“ 3 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 


Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland,—4 p.m. 

Builders Foremen and Clerks of Works! Institution. 
—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8pm. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


Incorporated Institute of British Decorators.—The 
President, Mr. J. D. Crace, on Colour Decoration." 


movable section is lowered, a lever, pivoted on to | rib of the plate into a groove or slot cut in the | "Р.т. 
the section, is joined to the hook with a slotted | bottom of the board, the plate's upper portion being SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 
link so that as the section is lowered the lever's | bent over the board's top and then nailed or screwed | Northern Architectural Association. — Visit to 


Jarrow Church and Tynemouth. 
Gnasher 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 16.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at 
Pontypridd). 

Pontypridd, Glamorgan. — Taff.st., ** Gresham 
Buildings,“ ил. 44 yrs, gr. 74. 10s, e. r. 
6 8 44,900 
May 17. By Тоскгтт & Son (at Forest Gate). 

Forest Gate.— Monega-rd., 88 plots of building 
land; f. (in lots) )))) eee necks oun. 6,225 

By GODFREY C. LAMBERT (at Croydon). 

Croydon. —21 and 23, the Crescent, u.t. 89 yrs., 

CPs Shy T. TOL сласы Seance boxe ge oc 700 
By Messrs. KEMSLEY (at Stowmarket). 
Stowmarket, &c., Suffolk. —'* Woodside Farm," 


1309. EL 17 Py hol кушу ce EUR DERIT AIT 
May 18.—Ву HERRING, Son, & Daw. oe 


Which engages with 2 portion of the.striking-plate i ; i : 
* ' | slotted for set screws, which adjust the connecting- | Deptford.—165 and 165a, High.st., f., r. 150 
and thereby frees the bolt. bar and the sliding markers. 86, High-st., f., т. 50%. ee cece 1 E e 
1,099. — À HINGE FOR HEAVY GATES, CHURCH 2,327.—CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS, ROOFS, HUTS, 2, Ffinch.st., f; Yr. 284. Ce „ 510 


Doors, &c.: И, Doman.—A split ring around the 
hinge-pin fits into a notch cut in the pin's middle, 


SHEDS, &C. : E. L. Pease.—For the split tubes used 
for joining together the edges of the sheets or plates 


By W. W. JENKINSON & Co. 
Burnt Mill, Essex. — Burnt Mill Mead, 8a. зг. 1p., f. 500 
Little Parndon, Essex.—Parndon Lodge and 


ы — —— — 


and passes through a slot cut in the band of the specified in No. 21,331 of 1896 are substituted 2a. ar. O p. f 
hinge, the end of the band is bent round the pin 7 Ld bars or beams in which the edges of the | Notting Hill.—z6o, Holland Park-avenue, f., r. 904 5. 
ue is secured with a bolt or screw. The ends of sheets are fastened with wedges or laths ; in the By Jones, Lana, & Co. 
he hinge-pin turn within sockets—the sockets being | cage of hollow roofs or walls wooden tongues are | Chiswick.--Chiswick-lane Tower House, f.. 4,000 
اا‎ clamped with double plates that tit upon | nailed on to strawboard sheets and forced into | 27, Cranbrook-rd. and a plot of land adjoining, 
anged projections fashioned upon the sockets, or | recesses in the bars, whilst the wedges are locked та. f r. 15 p., f. . . . . . . . . . . 5 5 ее... 2,360 
made во as to constitute portions of a plate that із | in the recesses underneath the sheets with transverse Chiswick-lane, ** Grosvenor House,” f., г, 754... — 1,400 
Stewed on to the post. For butt-hinges a central | stretchers; various other applications of the inven- | ney S oes xU 
ring is adjusted upon the hinge- pin. tion are specified for example, the edges of sheets, | and 4 4. 7 f. 21 „ Vb 
2015.—HYDRAULIC LIFTS: W. H. Cranstone & | whether of plain or corrugated metal, ог of plain | Charlton, Kent. —1, 2, 3, and 4, Champion-ter., quee 
C. F. Archer.—1n the appliance are comprised fixed | felt, may be fixed with transverse supporting-bars u. t. 30 yrs., g.r. 387., r. % ͤ o 1,050 
rams upon which the two cylinders rise and fall, and wedges in recessed beams protected with | Woolwich, Kent.—38, 40, 44, to 54 (even), Bur- 
the cross-head which joins the cylinders carries a | sheathing or strips of sheet-metal, or a saw-cut in rage-grove, on 8 Ga g. r. 42. e .......... 415 
rod attached to the strap of the multiplying sheaves, | the inside sheet may receive a strip of steel that is | 7° 10 34 (even), ee) Teo De te TEES рг. 366 785 
1 Á І 34 to 43, Prospect-row, u. t. 84 yrs., g. r. 187. .... о 
at the bottom of the rod isa valve placed in the | nailed on to the side of the bar or beam. 21 to 27, Upper Harden-st., u. t. 8} yrs a 44 
course of the passages which communicate from the | 2,523.— WASH-STANDS AND BASINS: А. N. Cham- 77% 8 340 
one cylinder to the other, the space above the valve | perlain and W. L. B. Най. — The frame which holds | Plumstead, Kent. —97 to 102, Plumstead-rd., ut. 
hasa branch leading into the service pipe; in the | the wash-basin is pivoted on to side frames which 201 yrs , Б.т. 127. 108., T. 178 1,130 
event of one cylinder being not powerful enough to | are affixed to the wall with headed studs and key-| 19919213 С) Durrage-rd., u.t. 26} yrs., в.г. 
lift the load the rising of the valve admits water | holed slots in plates in front of recesses ; when it is T „ Pons & 3 SPARE 2,070 
into the second cylinder, An axial passage іп each | not being used the basin's frame folds against the Ej bue Cano) À Fort Т 
i admits the water, which flows through holes | wall, the hinged brackets folding inwards, but when E 03. SF. Зор: {уусун AE a a а 
2 о the cylinder ; a simple lift may consist of only | it is being used it is held up by means of headed | High-st., three copyhold cottages ............ 320 
79 fixed ram with a sliding cylinder, or in a modi- pins upon sleeves that slide upon the hinged brackets High-st., two copyhold shops and a cottage.... 830 
ed form two governing valves and three power | for engagement with holes іп the frame; a similarly High-st., the Constitutional Club and the Town 
cylinders may be adopted. hinged frame—supported upon a leg which has a E ы. UA йл ес and wa CBL 8499 
2105.—A METHOD OF SOLDERING: $. Adams | plug and pin-and-slot joint with the hinged frame— | ages, f. i592 esses ) gobo 
and G. A. Burridge.—A sleeve attaches the soldering | carries the waste vessel, the leg folding parallel-wise | High-st.—A building site, area 9,000 ft., c. .... 510 
dit to the nozzle Of a burning - off torch or an ordi- | with the frame: in a variant shape there is a third High-st., &c.— Two cottages, with stabling, 
пагу blow-lamp ; it consists of two portions, which frame to hold the water. jug, and the three frames workshop, &c., f. and с..................... бсо 
are fastened to one another and to the nozzle with | are joined together with two sets of lazy-tong links, Hor ше obige f. and с....... 1,335 
lugs and screws; a set-screw, either hollow or with | which may be arranged so as to collapse either 5 А building sit 22. у СҮ 949 
а tail that extends into the flame, secures the sol- | horizontally or vertically. IJ 8 5 TUS 5 145 
dering bit to the sleeve. 2,400.—PREVENTION OF LEAKAGE IN TAPS: 1. F building sites, area 9,700 ſt., 
2,128.—MOULDIN : . B. | D. Perry & F. B. Weir.—To prevent leakage by ejector „апас. ........... CCC 500 
Robinson.—The bn halt a b ud. um i action the 7 indic is so disposed as to intersect the 5 се and three cot- mo 
tapered cores, is fastened to the balanced table of | outlet, which is curved upwards, and to become Crown Court. Ten соруһо! d cottages. 5 400 
ап extension machine, and the mould’s upper half is | constricted as it passes through the outlet. The] Bell Common. An enclosure of land, 
Secured to the machine's die- plate; the upper cores, | Stream of water is thereby divided and makes an F x8 320 
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THE BUILDER. 


[JUNE 2, 1900. 


Epping Green, &c.—Four freehold cottages.... 
Thornwood Common.—A_ building plot, 

r 
Thornwood Соттоп, An enclosure, 13a. or. 34p. 


ll, ЕТЕК ИНТЕ ТТ Rh d 


May 21.—By ST. Quintin & Son. 
City of London.—Walbrook, f.g.r. 260/. reversion 
ІП «АҒУ MET rm d 
By Агткер RICHARDS. 
Enfield. —Bush Hill Park, тт, First Avenue, . 
First Avenue, two plots of building land, f. .... 


By CHANCELLOR & SoNs. 
Richmond Hill.—1, Park Hill, ut. 56} yrs., g. r. 
Oe 630. 5 үс. 3 p 
118, Queen's-rd., u.t. 53b yrs., g. r. 13%., r. 754... 
Twickenham Common.—Staines-rd., a plot of 
garden land, oa, тг. 28 p., f. 


CE „„ „„ „% „ „% „%%%„%6⅞ „„ 


By Hawkins & EDGECOMBE. | 

Canning Тожа to 67 (odd), Tucker-st., u.t. 
65 yrs., g.r. T ....... e .... 

48 to 62 (even), Tucker-st., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 282. 
By J. Bort & Sons (at Herne Bay). 

Herne Bay, Kent.—Station Circus, &c., 15 plots 
of building land, Iii. 
May 22.—By CHAMBRRS, RUTTER, & Co. 

Tottenham. — 145, West Green-rd., u.t. 23} yrs., 


g. r. 12%, e. T. 45/7. .......................... 
Peckham.— ro, Tresco- rd., u. t. 77 yrs., g.r. 64 6s., 
т. 344. % -ееегееееее осо оо „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„. Фо E EE 20 


By Norr, CARTWRIGHT & Co. 

Tooting. Pippo Sherbourne Cottage, 
u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. 84. e. r. 34— . 

Ву Osporn & MERCER. 
Thurmaston, icestershire.—Thurmaston Hall 
and 31 a. 11. ор. Ғ....................... 

By HUMBERT & FLINT. 
Norwood.—124, Knolly's-rd., f., r. 550.......... 
Ву С. B. HILLIARD & Son (at Billericay). .. 


Billericay, Essex.—High-st., a freehold resi- 
dence, with sawpit, sheds, & .............. 
High-st., freehold business premises, r. 23/. .... 
High-st., a freehold residence, г. 127. .......... 
High-street, a butcher’s shop, with slaughter- 
house, &c., c., r. 26. осаде veis 
Norsey-rd., two freehold cottages. осоо „% „„ „% „ 6„%.¶% 
Southend- rd., South Villa, c., г. 162, ..... .... 


Great Burstead, Еѕѕех. Two pieces of building 
land, . nre РРР 

A piece of building land, 1 a. ог. 22 p., f. ...... 
Daniel's Farm, 228. ог. 29 p., W. А 
Ramsden Crays, Essex. Iwo freehold cottages. . 
Stock, Essex.—A house, u. t. 914 yrs., g. r. nil, r. 
1444. e CI T А 


By Purr DAVIES (at Kington): 
Kington, Hereford.—** Portway and 8 a., {. .... 
ick ward Farm. 77 a. or. 12 p., f... ........ 
The Woodland's Farm, 84 a. 3 r. o p., f.. 
A freehojd brickyard, 13 а...... АРСЕН ee 


Lyonshall, Hereford.—U pper Holme Farm, 37 a. 
3 r. 15 P., f 


4385 | Carshalton, 5штеу.--: to 4, Shorts- rd., fl. 


150 


1,610 


. & W. N & Co. (at Masons' Hall Tavern). 
By J. & W. Јонмѕо 0 2 


Tottenham.— High Cross-rd., the “ City 
° p.-h., u.t. туз, т. SoZ, with goodwill...... 
RGILL 
BT EIL Tavern) 
Paddington.—Harrow-rd., the. Windsor Castle 
p.-h., with goodwill, and shop adjoining, u.t. 
7 YIS., r. 1054. 
May 23.— By COOPER & GourpiNc. 

South Kensington.—45, Egerton-cres., u. t. 27 yrs., 
g. r., &c., 174. r. 100... . 
33, South-st., u. t. 24$ yrs., g. r. 127., e. r. 1251... 

By Dvzn, Son, & HILTON. 
Lee.—Marischal-rd., °“ Hillside," u. t. 38 yrs., 
G.I. ОЛЕСИН os 

By WALTER HALL. 
Holborn.—6o, Red Lion-st., f., r. 654....... Pieds 
By TRAFFORD & COPE. 
Soho.— 38, Berwick-st., f., г. 1017. ...... 
By WILTSHIRE & THURGOOD. 

Catford. t and 2, Exbury Cottages, u.t. 63 yrs., 
gr.nil ........... 3% E ОВСВ ИА 

| By Douctas YouNG & Со. 
Southend - on - Sea, Essex. — Hamlet Court-rd., 


езееееее 


“ Recko House and ar. 30p., . ae 

18, Royal-ter., f., T, I . езегесе«егез 952062099 
Leytonstone.—55, Wallwood-rd.. f., e.r. 697. .... 
Kentish Town.— gr, Carlton-rd,, u.t. 50 yrs., 


g.r. 64. 6s., e.r. 3% ree 


Norwich.—Market-lane, the Market Lane 
Tavern, ..... JJ; 8 
Union-st., the Coach and Horses” p. h., f. 
The Inns, the Red Rose p. -h., I. 
Elm Hill, the Masonic Tavern,“ .......... 


f. JJ; 8 
Haddiscoe, Norfolk. — The “ Crown” p.-h., and 


42.01.9 [г Бейик ы Re OR qa cee 
Two copyhold cottages ...................... 
Two freehold pastures, 2a. zr. 25 p. ......... ] 

Saxlingham, orfolk.—The ‘‘ Carriers’ Arms 

p.-h., and ҙа. a r. 25 Pos б ........... veuve 

Shipdham, Nono Te “ King’s Head" p.-h., 
діктер, MD 
Stow "Bedon, orfolk.—The “ Prince of Wales 


b.h.,and3a.or. 6 p., f. . 
By J. H. BETHELL (at Romford). 
Romford, Essex. London · rd., 57 plots of building 

land (in lots) 
By FULLER, Moon, & FULLER (at Croydon). 


Croydon.—Lahore-rd., f.g.r. 104. 106., reversion 


........- „„ %%% „ „ „ „ „ г. 


8. 
i ien and 167, Gloucester-rd., f., г. 664. 6s. 


Gloucester-rd., the ©“ Coach and Horses " p.-h. 


..........%%шеө өше еее вое оооооо о ё 


в . od. 
E 180 (odd), Gloucester-rd., f. ............ 
22 to 28 (even), Gloucesterrd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 


КМГ ТТР oe meee ees A See 

БЕ 170 to 176 oat Sydenbam-rd., f......... 

177 to 187 (odd Sy amido b en e 
Whyteleafe, urrey.—Godstone-rd., nine plots o 

land, f. 


.-е........... ee “...ш...4шШш!....4. 
9 


MARKS, & LAWRENCE (at Masons’ 


4775 


2 to 5, 9 and ro, Lavender-rd., f......... e eius 

„ „By Epwarp Вонр (at Aylesbury). 
Whitchurch, Bucks.—A freehold residence, home- 
stead, and 122a. Іг. 8 p., f. and c. .......... 
*! Riddy's" and Durley's enclosures, 66 а. 
от. 1 p., f. and ..... V 
A cottage, also gardenground, 3 r. o p., f. and c. 


May 24.— By Avant & Crovpen. 
Hampstea eath.—7o, Parliament-hill, u. t. 77 
yrs., g. r. 124., e. r. 1504. 
Ву BUCKLAND & Sons. 

Shepherd's Bush. — 25, 27, 29. 65 to p (odd). Con- 
ingham-rd., u. t. 82 yrs., g. T. 567., г. 230l .... 

31 to 43 (odd), Coningham-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 

s. 


492.. r. 2104. 85. ..... ———— Án se 

6 and бо, Cathnor-rd., u. t. 53 YTS., g. r. 147., 
Алта WP PT 
Hersham, Surrey.—Esher-rd., Claremont House, 
and &a.3r. 39D T... oec etre „ 

By H. J. Briss & Sons. 

Wimbledon. —1:2 and 14, Tabor-grove, u. t. 67 yrs., 
"E TL IL AT 
Bethnal Green.—g and r5, Roman-rd., u.t. 57 YTS., 
ж.т. 82. 108., r. 872 .......... Рея veis 
Stepney.—2 to 16 (even), Anchor-st., c..... ...... 


By В. К. Bostock. 
Leyton.—1, 3, s, and 7, Crescent-rd., u. t. 48% yrs., 


E. T. 1 e "09099299 ееегезеезееее өеәғ...-....:.. 
Upton Park.—Waterloo-rd., а plot of building 
land, f. “еее оь о овча оо оо овоо оо осо вове вое оао овога 
Stepney.— 30 and 32, Durham-row, c............. 
Victoria „ Approach - rd., u. t. 54 yrs., 
JJ“ ³ cue qus . 


By Воүсе & Evens. 
Haggerston.—2 and 4, Clarissa - st., and 20 and 
21, Dunstan - rd., u.t. 19 уте. pt. 
Hackney.—15, Warburton-rd., u.t. 454 yrs., g.r. 


10006099 әеезеееееоетееегегеевегеозтееегвгегев 


34. А 
„ to 41, Angel- rd., u.t. 72 уг, 


Ву Вкометт & TAYLOR 
Fulham. — 129, Fulham Palace- rd., u. t. 79 yrs., 
g. r. 127. 108., r. So. ..... durae a 
By Norris, Son, & HADLEY. 
W Chapter rd., u. :. 80 yrs., g. r. 10%., 
S.... 8 Pr Mt Sis adde 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Old Kent-rd. —84, 86, and 88, Page's Walk, u.t. 


11$ yr&, Z.T. 1946 56.................... Изи 
Clerkenwell.—Northampton-rd., i. g. r. 444, u. t. 
31 yrs., g. r. 4l., with re version 


Holloway.—13, B 


tt - rd., u. t. 49 yrs., g. r. 64. .. 
Battersea.—75, Al i і 


Bridge-rd., u.t. 71] yrs., 


g.r 182. 195, T. / cee ьа 
Stoke Newington.— 26, 28, and 3o, Jenner-rd., u t. 
73 УГ5., g. r. 184, r. 108 Cg 
Bermondsey.—28 and зо, Upper Grange · rd., u.t. 
17 YTS., g. r. 8. 158., т. 62˙ĩ . cece 

12, Upper Grange-rd., u. t. 19 yrs., g.r. 52, r. 
42 „ „ „% „%% %ũ%ß7% „„ „ „ „6 „6 „ ә 55552 6 „„ „ „ „ „„ „ „6 өэ о . 


By TRAFFORD & CARTER. 
Mile End.—232 and 234, Jubilee-st., u.t. 56 yrs., 
omo ⁵ T—.ͥ— aa 

Ву FAREBROTHER, ELI. is, & Co. 
Maidenhead, Berka. — Fishery-rd., the Creek 
House, DOLI ыы ры ты 
Fishery-rd., Lallao, f., r. 624. IOS Фегегеее .- г... 
Fishery-rd., The Nest, f., Т. 1474. 55. 0000 26 20 ое 
Fishery-rd., The Barn, f., г. x 


*".20s9c0(28292949 


в 060-0 6 5 


-"еегестевеезге 


Bray-rd., Windlestone, [E б.т. SOL eoi Seis 
Glebe-rd., Welbury, f., r. 652. Ill 
Glebe-rd., The Den, f., г. 45 .. 
Avenue-rd., The Bee Hive, f., r. 597. .......... 
Glebe-rd., &c., three building sites, 5a. 3r. 10 p., f. 
May 25.- By Dor. MAN & PEARCE. 
Islington. —Barnsbury-st., f.g.r. 42. 4s., reversion 
in 6 yrs. 
By C. RAwrEv, Cross, & Co. 
Battersea.— 51, Cologne-rd., u. t. 63 yrs., g. r. 5/., 


“"ееегеғеееозееоевсееееаеоеоеееегеевееевееевее» 


озгеше озо 6 о „ об „ „„ „ eee e ee 


Фәәзгеегоечегеееоогееееоооееегезеееогее 


“езееоәоесоечееееееееоеобеееесеге 


By А. А. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Bow.—Fairfield-rd., &c., i.g.r. srl, u. t. 7 yrs., 
J)» yd ß 


By RoucH, PAxk nous, & Luck. 


Crouch НШ. — a9, Mount View“ rd., u. t, 8 : 
g.r. lok, e. r. 65. rd., u. t, Bt} yrs., 


„Lansdowne rd., 


-өеееетесесееге 


own.—18 to 26 seven) 


By A. H. TURNER & Co. 


Woking, Surrey —Coley-avenue, Woodville, and 
з J. 


ee Oe FETS ——uũů21 „%% „„ „ ое ое 


By Henry CHAPMAN & Co. 
Putney.—Danemere-st., ſ. g. r. 897. SS., reversion 
in 98 re FC 

46, Danemereo st., u. t. 98 yrs., g. r. sl SS. .. 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 


ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold grou 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for B 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 


rent; i.g.r. for |. 
d-rent ; r. for rent ; 
. for leasehold ; e.r. for 


estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 


annum ; yrs. for ; st. for street; rd. for road 
тыс ; pl. for of Денің „ 
yd. for yard. 


; sq. for 
tet. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 
WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
E . d. £ad 
White Sea : first yellow deals. 18 о о 22 10 o 
Second do. оо аю өс me өс 9.9 a.s 06 uo an 16 о о 18 о о 
iin. 0 13 0 0 14 IO 0 
Battens, 408., 308., and rss. less res- 
Peters : frst yellow deals 15 оо 1800 
Second 0... „ „ 12 IO 0 14 0 О 
Battens, зов. and sos. less respec» 
tively. 
P white deals. 100 15 00 
CC SI 10 10 O 11 10 0 
Riga, white deals :.. 10 о о 11 10 0 
Swedish mixed yellow deals ..... 1610 о 2t о о 
„ Third do, “.-əс 1410 0 17 00 
„ Fourth do. ss... 1300 1410 0 
» Fifth do. .. г. ЇЗ O О 13 10 0 
Battens, 308., sos., and 108. less 
y. 
itewood, 1o to so per cent. less, 
Finnish w .. 1110 О 12120 
Battens, ros. 5s. less respec: 
tively. 
Whi to 10 cent. less. 
N 5 е battens.. 800 15 0 
i 0. аю оо as os өза 0.0 — مہ‎ ею 710 о 8 то 0 
Fourth do. ee 00 — өс ад «e ао ce 7 19 9 15 0 
Whitewood, ros. less. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
40 kk. 3 inn 0 15 о 1 5 0 
B 2 6 6 „„ „% 6% % % eee Of 26d O 12 о 1 0 о 
St. еса і c., per 
Br ht and sizes sr о о 28 0 0 
Ens к= ШЫ = ери 1410 о 22 оо 
sud 70 sizes 1610 0 19 0 0 
" " ts. 11 о о 1510 0 
‚ a 10 10 о 11 10 0 
e. г dments.. доо 1000 
" бе eei g 10 о 1010 0 
9100 910 0 
St. ‘Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, BİZES s me I1 IO 0 1310 0 
Second ” - мә ne ғә шее 10 5 О 1015 0 
Third " -..-“ "ғғ 1000 10 5 O 
Fourth аео онооно QIO O 10 О o 
Odd ments and battens at 906., 108. 
7s. 6d., and ss. less res vely. 
NIS Бешик соғы deals Kc. то о о и 5 o 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 9100 10 0 0 
United States pitch pine planks and 
boards ................... II OO 15 0 0 
Boards, per square 
I by 64 and шан eee MOS 11 6 16 3 
Ш Di " тə аю 11 0 13 3 
1 by 6} and 7 in. rst y == 10 6 12 3 
" н » White 9 6 10 3 
99 п ow ғ. on 8 6 11 3 
3 97 $9. white .. г. 6 9 3 
3 by 6} & yin. rst & and yellow 2 3 9 | 
w 
2 by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
white 
ep pet uud idu VA 9 o 9 9 
b 7 in. w 
Ы who (lito). l 20 8 о 
and 7 in. rst ow 
бше. 7 о 7 9 
and 7 in. yellow 
t fy E төн 6 6 7 3 
Narrower widths at 10 per cent. less, 
yrd quality at 15 per cent. less than 
sn 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 
| per load 
690060009 оо (D өс ес 4 о о 4 5 0 
Good mi and Second — 3 7 6 3150 
Common middling . 3 2 6 310 0 
Und i ооооосооооооо оо о о ал ао 3 2 6 3 12 9 
Swedish and чы 8126 300 
Baltic Oak Timber— 
Danzig and Stettin—Large.- = — 40^ 5150 
Small. 3 7 6 4 5 9 
Quebec Timber per load 
Yellow Pine 4 7 6 6 10 о 
an өзе оо مہ‎ че кə فت مت‎ mo өзе оо о оче 4 7 6 6 10 0 
ү о st a 
Birch... 3 7 5 15 0 
New Brunswick, &c., Birch mmm 350 40 6 
American Pitch Pine Timber... 332 6 417 
Wainscot. og, 18 cubic ft.— 
беле быр ч) оа 2:0 $ 122 
Pub c UE us 4 0 о 6 10 0 
Riga and c 14160 0 519 M 
Norway Poles, per ft. unn... 991 © o 1 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Memel WD .........-..... S90 O O 230 0 0 
B as o o mo am هه مه مه مه‎ — 190 o : D. 5 3 
ig .....»вшш! 699090990 meee 1 о 
ingle nominal). 9 о о 30200 
Bosin сөр Pe e 37 10 9 45 о 0 
Hogshead, extra heavy double . 
Indian Teake ............perload zr «o o 16509 
British Goiana Greenh .--- 0 @ © 8 о о 
Mahogany, per foot su 
uras, verge 4 0095 
о 5 s Т 4 н : 
Laender. $94 оо 4 
Panama, do. * о о 3% 004 
African, do. 30 x. e à 
Cuba, 22225221222 o о 6 B i 
St. Domingo, do —— 909 5 : : | 
Do. Cur: (good to prime) wee 009 8 
Walnut, American e c 3 9 6 
Do. do. (planks and ww 0890 : 7 Д 
Italian, per foot su ана 29 : 3 Eb 
Black Sea, per ton.. ~... gabe. 8 1 о о 1 6 
: Went ed and boards) ого озо 
" 
i d 
. i ed are for the wood as imported an 
lies ike docks Ten per cent., approximately, should 


be added in order to arrive at the «-urrent 
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PRICE 
S CU 
RREN 
У 2 
Бен 
ed, 
4 ^ 
BR 
IDI 
INGTON 
.—For 
additi 
ons 
» &c 
Ыы to fa 
armstea 
d, 


Sequoia 
(Cali 
таба а сылы 
: , American NON Pt 
йө ү og) o 1 
" — a o Ж 4 . d. 
arrah ЖАРМА қ " M 4 2 
mopar woe pce (logs) 9 1 cag 
d RH ) от 3 г 
— spars се ої 3 "d Ancas 
н РТ Ap anke) Ж, 9 xe. 9 Bath ter in bloc STONE 
мз, ordinary to fair.. 2 о о : о Grinshi bi ks .. s. d. ў 
Iron Cats 8 ЖЕ Brown P 0 E 
—Pi эе «ө о о о а ort , "T r ft. 
Be Wet Scotls ME T a erg Red ¢ portland inb ота : 61 cube, d Саш 
. d i TA о о o | Red orse 2 locks II L ‚ deld. 80 eho 
Do. 0. in Lo d LS 4 M h 5 о rl n lm 
Co S at wor nd - . от о На ап ill » 2 » у. de Ы archi es f 
PPE taffo ks i on —— о о Н rd Ү sfield , 2 2 " э pét Ы Da А {tect or N 
R еда T . соп а ork , Joh iat Ir 
Briti ir nW LL rd r} А Т п оп ‚15 dr. T 
se ritish e, In ales ... 3 Үо ” 2 , А Du oe , Ma hos 
REGN cake Londed:, EEE rk 6 in. 2 4 у n hn Dunn... .. .... Ser ee 
Y ili y strong... and adon... р о о n.'sawn | Қы £j = 25. 346 5 Ж Bridlir ^ 
ELLOW M зах N rat РА 9 E о 9 15 о Желе both ” ээ | 3 344 0 ы Bridlington J. ч 
$ Pi ETAL en — م‎ 76 = o 9 8 о ы n e уд to sides . ing. CHAM 310 o т. Sutton, p: hepherd 
y vue ЖЕ паро а f 4o fe up). » Quantities by 1 (Dev eoi | 
8 — E £t sin Raed Dino 54. REN Se Ж 
and English 6 I refs i 61d . cae ps | slabs (ra bo itto 7 Pe W. Wyatt ...... archite archi the erecti P 
u vis 72 o 3 in (ra ih айдан ft. Mess, Sel Ж ect rente rect 
pwar ‚6 4% А: : А . nd 51 2 а 5 о - I - ct 10 
кс Ibs. per 5 OD 17 0 in. i self-faced pos тоў t rly dente WAP wW. "s SEE ats 7 Str of clul 
T E феа? М 2 а. . in. zes ‚ ае A. t ж: оча ab but 
T MA Mosis. e > 6 20 * Ditto : i * A E s G Blat ad, Ti build- 
Sil . Mo .. ^ I 10 bes 5 о 3 , 3 ео chf. or 
15 Ee EE 19 E 4 2 o 16x Е blue В LATES ile & ! BRON 1,210 5 ео. Cookesly ». £ 50 | 
Урт... жекте 19 5 o * 8 best Seconde eo £ га? NC S N MLEY o uiri: Be 1,198 ? 
E to o 10 be 3 ; d B kym (K «ы де 289 о 
Engli roe ade n 2 о o о |! st bl W 5 0 archi ecke Cor ent).— ан: p 
A oS 26 са 9 о вол 8 doc Porti 6 15 ре ы * B For - 11 | 
ЕЕ 2:5 EE е 5 - „ 
.. * ee nenne z о е А е y i 
e —.————— 130 E: о x o 2 19% 8 ата "bn 10 18 o А aS ды CRE ons, Se oy Та of a 
Өү A eee ayes жа е JE. o o охто Pe ing green TN " i n WKERNE urnt Усы or the Bromley 
IS ере $c о о о 16 rma * М, ply inr Viae sh-road r. J. oml 
1 oz. third H SHEE — a 8 8 es m Seda gree бае 6 P Ж ply Company, i Eor ex 9 ТЕ Ladds, 
5 d Me" ...... SS INC о o а 33 ЗА 00 n 4% A URHAM и за EN or the and ; 
0 urths „ 5 I a m T^ - re layi 
i thirds V Fie, SEM 234. RATES Best plai 2 6 >. Т Market pla J. Р з road, Clif д анг аш! ЯҒ 
3 02 5 bac atl ; Bes werte s TILE » TID. асе зину -buildi ton Water 
Flut thirds . 42225 ans 3d. L . delivered қ Brosele si aap, ti ч s T Talbot urham : Mr. H. i: £1 Ы 
= ated рос 544. n 1 br xe vd ig less 1 TE lcge o a e Е 
2 | и езе aid TZ “ringed Ree а 3 per ооо сөз Ae don, architect, z 
Қ І tee 5 Ы у; о. е D „ b е: . rd a EL [ о à m . ib ect > 
soak és " orn о. WA DE о 02. t rly ho IX All . son ,2 
С 3 Ue n” c UE ate e уы 1,000 БА depó ote. for TON " of Durh Walton* £643 БЫ 
] Raw Linse ae 2 M ue alley tiles. . it M 2 t [oy Mr. the Hon. Doug ui 639 19 9 
; : , Т е 3 ... . Si Tee th 
j , Bolled 5 d Oil ы OILS ТТ! T fordshire Mots 3 60 o Per 1,000 3) ” зере ect, Douglas cons P 
in pi , &c Hi ше р ttled .. 4 о ” Ch J. P rth A. A tructi 
n " фис ipes ” Vall tiles o. (P. Staf 3 per " i E essu arme gate-st olle ion o 
ARS : Ен 1] EE eak f- 9 do: ve m& nter: tree m fb 
ii tock! it dn pipes er ti £ xd [IH 5 ы е enin м.о! | 
тісім I9 » pe gal. 36 S. d. ر‎ à о э ” Wi est on Pane ich. r. of f 
j Мары SNS ре bee - Ò 2 о £ S$ само зы 4 : per 1,000 » ig Wilkinson B 1 —.—. 46,82 т anana | 
Genuine a ентаа b gal. 38 8 25% T = ja е, 7 Р. C E „ o com tities 
E Lead 88 els, өзӛзеее е! о 3 9 8 о 9 „А. H O C ” x i T F. “ya barby haw.. TET 6,375 24-3 18 we tin in 
Red f roun ms per c in I 2 о o W R OR , H nyard ........ 6,3 га 25 eks 
'; Red Lead f. d E pér шл а 6 6 o o |° " o . RE c n 1 Li A 6 3 rli ч 
: t Lin .... Mos ae о о о о ek). (Belo Amo SPO T A os. ei phen: 3,289 е 5 
weed OH Bese "EHE o оаа а NOTE w our limit). NDEN A- E B. Ha . 5094 22 b ad 
5 Prud. ооо and papers гем mith жи ie EE ке tg 
4 „ — 0 } ors. rea respo 8 : 4 ғ п st xsto n, W ..... 5,3 i 20 5. E 
; Fine Elasti V wi. o 8 5 1 „„ „м желіске Ne (Toe Le HA we minen 5,342 жо » 
las A о о ее У R M R . 
; Ве Elastic Co RNIS hi 2 325 Lette: 2 unde "ings of sign late; r М. |r rs. E ROW Me, HE mon 
| t Elastic Copal y HES Sel" whith ha ^ rtak , rests ed аға ; next oad, Eis вы | 5,200 24 Sone 
І Fere Com Yara Же * which have been d 4 6 to retu d: dou 1 hA H arrow. ics NRE eas ae Ў 
: st Extra Ha V ge V ish wl outsi. We ED en оса ra se, . онога "I D Ford ° Ir. ection : | 
ine Hara d ish ish uts wo ng com ted (be ted e |H y& k Же o M 2 
Hard C Ch рона 9 ide ша А add pell aged com hs as Arak Arh 
Best ard Copal ` we urch Y inside жс ide ux Lass given ERTS: à ed to d ж үч mere 79100511. Н. Martin 2s SS 273 оі с ’ en hous 
Extra Pat Copal Varnish f Varnish ework о е o nere subjec ission eclin v fodinis Ax Ж á . Dunmore „ en © e S tect, Hin for 
mE Pale al velud for ERN ish fori os о 16 o by the Editar, s ripa -—À е pointin als n = more 2,430 o Tilbury Bros. indes- 
Oak apan Gold S Varnish inside work inside o 10 о pe Approval of the и g out boo о wane 2,385 ri Dake Ret ef asso 
B ы . f ide . o Î ma n eipt fag thee th о P ks and mF FE 7; Robinson, 8 
SED m abes 5 өлө о ксле ght side ta ei mec easi binson, e 
pe : 19, Ж, і { хэ.— А 
tti ick Black 7 о „ : 5 5 asi tters ab ч be add ud 2 hor of a prooi тиа eres is б. Henson. ма е Tow For п "eee 
ing "i seve қ ..... 3 o о to ou ertise dressed: 4 ro R proel if u tten T cksle п. 5. М п Ва ew i 
Етер PRESE ... .. .. . 16 the ld b me d n accep of байт. . Wi y B ... osl ee 
ren E е » B 12 2 Editor. sements and a of of an article W. Villmot... MEN ЁТ ey & S orkin premi D 
СЕБЕ a | ad other exe 1705 T куе ene H.S forking Men's C at 
Polish 5 022225 о 16 о НЕ репа OR artistic HI te 4... me Ber parro archi Club 
ШЕСІ . жараға 090 8 o UBLISI b those inf. LDE +12 7|R ril, I W itects 
ard „ PAD oM 8 (Со ISH usi infante RT ,286 | R. Mà жайсан қ 
Stocks неи La 6 should заан TEN ER, and Ca — — RUE R. Marriott зенә 
5, -o 2 r R 2 ЕЕ 4 ا‎ eee , 
Nc ажа 4. 9 &c. о 9 о 505 later саас fo à DEB : EG 1 ilderth For ў ee За 1,253 
moth ^77 and 39 о 8 6194 ae ан 10 d i5 „ inserti e . D Garland’ Piste orpe nt UE 1,250 
gu acing Bright per th men мЕН 1 The Edi 5 Bridling 5 8, &c Dac: d 
ppers Stock 28 0 ousand al 4 CET MIC: " Nd 138 Me Qua J. y Bridlin the boys’ 
cae 58 o " " ongside, in ri feo, шшен an hs * and mos headi te IOLMWO 35 оо | 7.75. ington United 
Bast Parcham Red 42 0 „ T pope t EPI us Barlow, гоо 4. chitec 
Blu Red 29 ^ „ ” " Den some which de bh y th e cannot ulled | Archie tor Ma йо 1 " 
Best е Bed 34 , * ” otes exce th amo blish e archi not Cro “С кесі ог М )—F n. £ 
ris Er — Pis E LS "aie LE 
ire Br; boe 3 ak ral қ е е е- „ . erati 4 
$ рск» e 86 o i i t railway EE She: INTON = t Denotes Я and са еа owlands . uev a £2,350 | Phillips. л x 
H icher Glazed Ы 2 depót. eden Pol! provisi er special 5 2242 ады 5, Е.С r. чопо - 
— ы AE. Жалы eng, tionally a LONDON: -For шет сеу 
22% Aa " . а5 ес : ; ^ 1 TOSS “өсе. 
Do and "Bull. 229 0 ' ” » " id 80.0096 t Mi B. T cotta pled. Martin. 1. өші x ет 800 
uble Heats, aden 7 n á mM et iddlet opham. - at Bai борн, с Mr. aid street, Mi E 
at Dipped aii „ 1 " ; Corporation 5 ony hear Mr. Josep circus ] jede nt H MIBÉ Seven 1,789 
сз is . 320 c 9» i э Bos Н у incs) — Oe ees Drif- oseph F. & LE. urveyor, W C ADR. E thouses 
d, Head tch t о e» 7 to . Wh arm F eee Albe W 5 --- i 3 .C. tt » т f ah 
Dose an ers ers ” 29 ы ” Park n:— eeler. Wes or the se 45 G rt E ood 4, 1 Quan archi or M d w 
Do d B .. LE] 83 T er & , B t Fe erec . 49 4 C.J: H . Symes .. mperi tıtıe tect г» Ch ork- 
Double Heac ull- mae К ӨН: ср orou n, for tion alaa oskin es .... 47,28 ial - b P by 6, Wa arles 
Whites 5 di j is . ii Jure, [ба өүү, sh m Bros. ы ass Wall & widings, 1 c 
Sal tean .. 2 о " ” В e m5 o eyor fatio ed P Guana 9 R. С » Lud ed 
Кырыа : „BOSTON — NIE E 55 ше 
— À кшш , o me bridge, fe f Boston . жг NTAIN EE Eva с. ead 
HE » i^ PR . i a A er .... , 7 
Best ма Ballast 40 nd at T 2 County ie, 8 f For ud , itects pel, D MÀ 6,08 
S Ground. A 19 er tho ro: | аы (һе reco . 9و‎ 5 m a © E | 
Cre кас Віае m t e оча сы ot. ы м. T he Holland County Co 2 SS ils, Mou — Moe ы | 
one ee EN 6 , * n а 
Grey Stone 1 Cemen Lime 6 6 йа улгу B d 899 о oston.” Coumi Ki p tain Ash Mor erecti 
brid ion tana lis 35 d,d best ( REN 713 Із S 2 cil irton square ick-s Fo > қап & р 
ge Firex d lime is. o рег! , delivered во 13 3 N r the en юп о | 
ire-cla; e ĩs о ton ow bic RD in ties г. elson M erecti e ord | 
y in sack exclusive Ж Brent Parr, d oru th E Ы Бозша ыа Whit of C Uu | | 
sacks, E. od. of the a ord :— surve: the е suppl 654 2 ent M. er сс | 
13. ба per yard, rdinary yor, ve У, of G 5 . Ca IRE Ji snam pis 
per t deli Leo ifden istri uernse ooth .... ,120 M А , 21, M 1 
оп а vered, . $ Рег Н ct Co y Pol ma 1,998 fet дг е: 
"— n m JA ena i thnan & Sons. anf Dearden à 
+ A ой .. 
33 tj n — f 
E 11 9 O e 1,948 
anuelle .. 10 Mowlem Per Nh pracy [All of alton . 1,867 
.. 4 10 W cube M and Y e wi eles 
4 9 J. Fates Co . min P; | Causeway Ison.) id. 
(4 уоп ter d. ingham : Race: the c E902 
uartzi & КОР С m :- ayrs green onst 
ite). Co I4 urral , engine for ructi 
А i W 1 gin th о 
"ANS ! T. vs 8 & eer, 39, осам 
* 12 А . п , 9 C ( ег : 
9 G. Мае т di Ts Martin rban District Сосо 
mmm ion- ounci s 
5 stree unci 
' on iis La t, is 
ui cene 22: — 
„ ses 9 Н 
[See al 1,842 EI it 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, 99 енде 
*Asylum at Whitchurch ............. —— —— С .....| Cardiff Corporation .......... КҮЙЕР 100 Guin eas ТТТ "—— КЕТТІ? Аш. 95 
CONTRACTS. 
' Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by | delivered 
*Schools, &c. nU И | Beckingham School Board . .. . .. 1 Eyre & Southall, Chapel Gate, Retford............. „ | Jane 
Additions to Congregational Church, Lymington ...... | e І. Pym Jones, Architect, 14, High- street, Lymington . | do. 
Additions to Schools, New Brompton, Kent... ........... Gd rera , E. J. Hammond, Civil Engineer, 111, High-street, New Brompton do. 
Additions to Chapel, Bush-street, Pembroke Dock...... | ТЕРТ J. Н. Silcox, Pembroke Dock, Wales %%%; ʃ n do. 
Additions to Schools, near Pontypool ...... DNUS, Trevethin School Board .............., Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon. . . .. do. 
Mission Hall, Whitchurch-road, Cardiff. . . КҮТКЕН | Rev. J. Pugh .............................‚ Veall & Sant, Architects, 5, Arcade-chambers, Cardiff ............... do. 
New Roads, Muswell НІ.......................................... | €— Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, Е.С....... .............. June 6 
Two Villas, Shop, &c., Rainham, Kent sese... MIB E. Knigge E. J. Hammond, Civil Engineer, High- street, New Brompton. do. 
Weigh House, Duke- street КИТТЕ Leith (N. B.) Town Council ......... Burgh Surveyor, Town Hall ... .............. ——— 8 Rd ue do. 
Additions to Auchinroath House, Elgin................ — 8 | Reid & Wittet, Architects, Elgin ........... . . . . . . . do. 
Five Shops, &., Cook-lane, Keighley ........................ seem D. Weatherhead, Architect, 55, Devonshire-street, Keighley ...... do. 
"Granite and Flints ................. Rind d Wess . . .. . . Kingsten-on-Thames Corporation Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames............ une 
Electrical Plant. FCC ' Bridgwater Town Council ............ W. H. Trentham, Architect, 39, Victoria-street, З.М. .............. | do. 
Ten Cot , Согаһаш................................. e КРЯК H. W. Matthews, Architect, Terrace-walk, Bath ... ............. siaaa do. 
Painting, &.. mE . 2 Hed e. | Fulham Guardians e textes D. Matthews, Architect, 650, Fulham-road, 8.№............ Шынын do. 
*Granite 3palls  ................ FFF — ... Brighton County Council ............ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton ........... e | June 8 
"Painting, &c....... . . 2 eoe . . . . . eee eee .. St. George-in-the-East Guardians. G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable street, Е... o re 
Post Office, Hamilton, N.B........... ———— — Office of Works ....... gases SR RE YMO dE Sectetary, Storey's Gate, B.W. ..............................х»%... аз еее . . . . . FA 
School, Hermon Chapel, Dowlals . swt ewes ixi «s J. Griffith Jones, Dowlais ........ ТЕРЕКТЕР od rada E ИА КҮК 0. 
Dwelling Houses, &c., Aberdeen .. .... . н ua | Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. ©» 
* Alterations and Additions at Board Schools, Boston - rd. Croydon School Board ................. R. Ridge, School Board Offices, Croydon ................................. 8575 
Pavilion, Knightstone ................... ——— Weaton-super-Mare U.D.C. ......... J. S. Stewart, Surveyor, 1, Vernon-place, W. C. .. ... . .... .... .... 6. 
Mortuary, Ellesmere Port, Chester ...........................) Wirral R. D. C. . . .. . A. Hughes, Surveyor, 54, Hamilton-street, Birkenhead .......... өө 48 
Boiler House, Shaft, «с. ..... И) e ... Altrincham Electric Supply Co. Ld. J. T. Ashton, Architect. 7, Market-street, Altrincham .. . . . оо, 
"Repairs to Exmouth Training Ship, &c. ................ . Metropolitan Asylumns Board. Offices, Embankment, E.C.... .............................»...%».2%4%5% еөееге е» 5 
House, near Enniskillen, Ireland To | В. M'Cauley, Darling-street, Enniskillen . ...... ... Ws June x 
Additions to Schools, Treorky .................................| YBtradyfodwg School Board | J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Glam. ЖАУ ane 
School, West Jesmond ....... E eset Newcastle-on-Tyne School Board' C. 8. Errington, Architect, Newcastle e e T 485 
Wesleyan Church and Schools, Dolphin's Barn, Dubliui2?2?e?2?ęnn .... — G. Beckett, Architect, 97, Stephen's-green, Dublin 2 
Retaining Wall, &c., Market-street .......................... Crewe Corporation WS G. E. Shore, Borough Surveyor, Earle-street, Crewe. ...... di 
*Retort House, Iron Roof, Joists, &c. .....................! Ramsgate Gas and Water Com. ... W. A. McIntosh Valan, Gas Offices, Ramsgate ............ . . . . . . . do 
*Relaying Footways and Carriageways........................| Holborn Board of Works ........... Lewis H. Isaacs, 3, Verulam-buildings, Holborn . . ... . . . . . . nm 
*Infant’s School & Central Hall, NorthumberlandHeath| Erith School Board ..................... Ford, Son, & Burrows, Architecte, 21, Aldermanbury, E.C. oov: 45 
Repair of Tar and Asphalte Paving ...........................| Tottenham U. D. C. „„ P. E. Murphy, Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottenham .................. di 
Four Cottages, Cackle-street, Brede...........................| Hastings Corporation bene. Р. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ... .. . . .. .. . . . ..... Xune 15 
Painting Exterior of Schools . ons. Lambeth Guardians.............. 8 Offices, Brook- street, Kennington- road, S.E. ............................. ae 
*Underground Public Convenience and Lavatory .........! Greenwich Board of Works ...... . , Offices, 141, Greenwich-road, Greenwich... . . . . ..... . . .. . . . . Some ii 
School, Earsary, N.B......................... . . Barra School Board .. . ...............| A. Н. Hill, Lochboisdale, N. B... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 . . · ae 
*Pumping Station, Machinery, &c PTET eis eso ERT dotés Much Wealock Sanitary Com. ..... See Advertisement 2 44% 44 4 0 June 16 
Bridge Works over River Cowynn ОТЫН. . .. . Carmarthen County Council ........| D. Phillips, Surveyor, Carmarthen ......... ....... . . . . . . . 35 
Cottages, &c., Driffield ..... "NT ИРИГ evel da e e| East Riding County Councll .........| A. Beaumont, Civil Engineer, County Hall, Beverley . . . . 98 
Labourers’ Cottages e e e -...1 Edenderry (Ireland) D.C. ............, Mr. Waters, Civil Eugineer, Ебеадетгу........................ . . . . go: 
Bridge Work, Cothi, Abergorlech..................... seses .. Carmarthen County Council . P. Phillips, Surveyor, Carmarthen ........... .......... SE ME йо 
i*Alterations, &c., to Farm and Buildings, nr. Horley, London County Council .............. Architect's Department, Spring Gardens, 8. W..... .. ..... ..... 15 
Chapel, Whitford- street, Holywell ....... CCC ' Mr. Williams, Architect, 3, Canle-street, Liverpool.. 8 Tune 19 
* alterations to Workhouse, Harrow-road .............. ....| Paddiogton Guardians.................. E. Howley Sim, Architect, 8, Craig 8-court. Charing Cross, 8. W. 45 
Painting, &., Board sehe,, Le. los qereman Clerk, School Board Offices, 99, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. .. d 
Engine Shed, «с. ..... ............... tatis bris —— Fleetwood (Lancs.) U.D.C............. E. Frobisher, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Fleetwood ........... Vives 2o 
*Keparation of Sewers (8 years) ............................ь....| Corporation of London ............... | Engineer, Guildhall ............... 3 —À— —ÁÁ— 985 
*Stone Paving (3 years) . . . ЖЕТЕ ТТ Ы о. à . 
*Coroner’s Coust, Mortuary, and Disinfecting Station) Plumstead Vestry  ..... PEN 4 Engineer, Vestry Offices, Maxey-road, Plumstead... ........ M тада 3 
Electrical Plant ............. ———— € ee Sutton Coldfield Corporation ...... W. C. C. Hawtayne, Engineer, 9, Queen Street - place, W.C. ......... d 
i*Graoolithic Paving . ............. C Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... | Offices, Embankment, E С.......... ... ——M ан ды pd batis do 
„Hospital and Cottage Homes — E Vieira West Riding County Council ...... Room 54, County Hall, Wakefield ........... .. . ...... ... ...... ... . . Jupe 22 
! Church, West Hartlepool . ORT eer „ G. Bell, Surveyor, Newcastle-on-Tyne ....... КОТИ" КИТТІ ШІ d 40 
| Ruislip Sewerage (Contract No. 1) ..................... . . Uxbridge R.D.C. ......... ............ Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawford, Palace Chambers, Westmins do. 
JeRuislip Sewerage (Contract No. 2) ......................... do. do. June 25 
Ninety Shops, Market На1).............................. FR Wolverhampton Corporation . . . J. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ......... . . . . . . . . па 
public Оћсев................... e e ene] Hendon U. PD. C... . . . .... Т. H. Watson, Architect, 9, Nottingham-place, W. „„ June 36 
Electricity Buildings ............. E E TE С ТИ Sutton Coldfield Corporation .. . . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield .................... 0 date 
Extension to Ludwick-road Hall, New Cross ......... .. |-' -* ЕЯ i G. Baines & Son, 5, Clement's-Inn, W. CO.. . . . . . . . . | Ho 
*Church at 8”ғападе.....................................Ӛ..ӚӚ...0022-- 2.......... T. Stevens, Richmond Chambers, Bournemouth — . .. . 0 . . . do. 
Post Office, Windermere . . . . . о. Mr. J. Mudde eee sorea — b. R. Walker, Architect, Windermere... . . „ do, 
Two Houses, Edward-street, Oldham ........................ Central Land Company, Limited. H. Cheetham, Architect, Oldham . . . . . f . · өн. sean 
Three Pairs Cottages, Battisford, Suffolk .................. Mr. S. T. Harwood ....... aves iade | J. S. Corder, Architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich — енен "i 
Shops, Union-street, Belfast ........ РТИ E EE CHR Sei ede Mr. T. Houston... . .. J. O'Shea, Architect, Donegall-street, Bolfast ger eT онна io 
Extension of Premises, Botchergate, Carlisle ............ Mr. P. McCumiskey ..................... T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 43, Lowther-street, Carlisle... ...... do 
| Farm Buildings, Hugglescote....... E Coalville (Leics.) U. D. C. . . . . J. B. Everard, Civil Engiueer, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. . 40 
\ Additions to Inn, Carlton Hill, Leeds . . .... Мг. J. R leaton ...... ................. F. Mitchell, Architect, 9, Upper Fountaine-street, Leeds............ do 
4 Additions to Workhouse ....................... OS 2 Sudbury Guardians .............. reer J. S. Corder, Architect, Ipswich ......... seso — urere enl do 
i Rebuilding Inn, Pantygasseg, Pontypool ...............| na ene ‘oes | E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenn . . . ез . . ennt do. 
Several Cottages, near Ропфуроо1.............................. ur | 0 d 
Hotel, Tredegar Junction.......... WO PHONE Messrs. Griffiths Brothers, Ltd. ... Lansdowne & Griggs, Arcihtects, Newport, Mon...... . ..... . . . . 40. 
Bungalow, Ropley, near Alton ... . . . . . .. . . . .. . . .... . . TIME R. Matier, Market Hotel, Alton ...... KM MON E a 
Alterations, &c.. to Church, Rothwell ... ................. Trustees of the Congregational Ch.] W. T. Pearson, Architect, Market House, Roth well "өөө do. 
‘Thirty-two Houses, Pinxton, near Alfreton ............... Pinxton Coal Company, Limited .. The Manager, Pinxton Collieries, near Alfreton ................. | 45: 
Two Villas, New-road, Мәпейу... ад. eene | W. Gritfiths, Architect, Llanelly ... . . 3 . r 6 ir do. 
Shops, Vicar-lane, Leeds ...... .... ...... .. ...... ..... . .. Mr. I. Stephenson ........................ W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6, South Parade, Leeds. do: 
Foundations of Warehouse, Wigan ООС | J. В. Thornley, Architect, King-street, Wigan ..... pd cdi csi oe en shag 405 
Rebuilding Anchor Iun, Newcastle, co. Down............ Mr. J. Thornton ....................... J. Russell, Civil Engineer, 22, Waring-street, Belfast .................. ia 
Lecture Hall, &c., Clacton-on- Sea . .... 44 . | T. H. Baker, Architect, Clacton ............. —€— e e e 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
— — — 3 
| Application 
| Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. | to be in 
| D 
| ы ES: )); es у= = 
m strict Superintendent ...... . . . . . . 1 St. Marylebone Vestry ............... | 1507. per annum . енен ен нет. Т8, тате ; 
m ане Teachers ...... 22 ] ] 8 ee Governor, Tech. Inst. Wandsworth. 128. 6d. per evening (23 hours) . . . C E 
отт Bridgemaster ...... бы PU ONE. dae’ —" ТИ | Lancashire County Council ......... | ОЕ. per auuum .. . . а . . . . . . . . ee tat esee entrent 
1 
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PENRITH.—For the erection of a bridge across the 
Ive, Braithwaite, for the Rural District uncil. Mr. 
Wm. lee ineer, p Brougham-street, Penrith :— 

W. Ж Көші Sons, Lamonby, 
Penrith* ..... 3 . .... £645 14 9 


PONTEFRACT.—For the erection of a villa, Beech · 
wood - avenue. Mr. Wm. Hurst, кешеп, Pontefract :— 


Bricklaying and Masonry.—Walker & Ward* .. £300 о | Committee, the Board recently sanctioned expenditure for 
Carpeatering and Joinery.—Barker & Jowitt* .. 140 о | carrying out certain 3 at the undermentioned 
Р and Glazing.—T. Leng* 099029 сете ео 67 о schools — 
Slating.—Stewart & Sons“ Узе кене „ 37 15 — 
3 А ршн s Son* VVV 16 15 Blundell- street Providing partitions in rooms E and 
0 [АП of Pontef ve t. е... „ 6 6 „ „„ „% „ũ „„ F. infants’ d tment, removing C. 
fract. gallery in room F, and replacin 
Teel.... Re De ses 6597 5 | gallery іп room G with мерре 


Я . 5 
The proprietor provides ranges, stoves, railing, &c. 


REIGATE.—For the erection of municipal buildings, 
fire station, &c., Castle Field, for the Town Council. r. 
W. H. Prescott, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Turtle & Appleton, 141, St. John's Hill 
ham Junction* 


near Clap £22,770 


Ф-еегетее во оозе 


RANDALL- PLACE SCHOOL, GREENWICH.— 
For new Portland stone finials :— 
W. V. Goad ....£85 o о | Rice & Ѕоп...... $54 о о 
Н. J. Williams .. 82 10 o| H. Groves* ...... 5t 
J. F. F . 70 16 o 


For Works at Various Schools. 
On the recommendation of the School Management 


flooring. 
Greenwich, 
Lombard - wall. .. Providing а new gallery іп the in- 


fants’ department. 
East Lambeth. р 


Southampton-street. . Providing a sliding glazed partition 
in room 5! n department, and 
in room ігі department. 

West Lambeth. ie 

Addington-street .... Providing a sliding glazed partition 

in the large room in each 


А ment. 
SALTASH (Cornwall).—For alterations to Hatt House | St, Andrew's-street .. Providing a sliding glazed partition 


architect, 


foc Lady Penn Symons. Mr. Edgar M. Lee: 
tash :— 


Public Hall, Devonport, and 59, Fore-street, 
S. E. D. Ough ....£191 o F. 
‚ C. Churchward . T 

. E. Blake ...... 

W. T. Stevenson .. 


. King .......... 


170 0 
Taylor & Mutton, 
Saltash 


167 о 
150 О 


118 о 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect. 


BONNER.ST. SCHOOL, BETHNAL GREEN.— 
For rearranging and refitting Offices :— 


. T. Robey ........ £698 | T. Cruwys ......... . £619 
ilingback & Co 653 F. Bull. Qe sas e. £99 
Johosn & Со. ...... 645 | Stevens Bros® ...... 594 
CANAL-ROAD SCHOOL, HOXTON.—For halls 
а саа 5 :— is & Sons.. £ 
reasure n.... 415,513 wrance s . (14,379 
T.L Green 15.445 Stimpson & Со..... 14,340 
Johnson & Co,Ltd. 14,823 | Miskin & Sons 14,165 
gley Со. .... 14,795 | C. Сох............ 34,040 
Grover & Son...... 14,737 | Chessum & Sons*.. 13,756 


DAUBENEY-ROAD SCHOOL, CLAPTON.—For 
alteration of desks :— 


in room H in the infants depart- 


ment. 


С, Widger .... +139 а Stockwell-road .. .... Removing the gallery in room C, in- 


fants' department, and substituting 

stepped flooring ; providing a kin- 

dergarten gallery in room E. 
Marylebone. 

Amberley-road ...... Altering position of the existing 
glazed partition and providing a 
new glazed partition, so as to 
divide class-rooms D and E of the 
mixed department into three 
rooms, including the formation of 
two doorways, &c. . 

Netherwood-street .. Altering the position of the partitions 
in the boys and girls’ departments, 
includiog forming two new door- 


ways and bricking up old door- 
ways. 
Б 0997 амин. T ing galleri 3 Р 
ortman-place ...... emoving eries, enlarging win- 
dows, in infants’ department. 


Dividing room B, girls’ department, 
into two rooms by & partition. 


depart- |. 


The Committee have now obtained tenders for carrying: 
out the above-mentioned works, the amounts of the tenders 
being as follow :— 

I. BLUNDELL-STREET SCHOOL :— | 
F. Britton ............ £255 | Marchant & Hirst..£228 o 


London School Furni- Stevens Bros. ...... 218 10 
ture Co. ..... —€— . 251 C. & W. Hunnings.. 215 о 
Williams&Son ...... 237 | McCormick & Sons“ 202 o- 


II. LOMBARD-WALL SCHOOL :— 
W. Martin ........4176 o| E. P. 
G. Barker ........ 155 O 
Thomas & Edge . tst o 
Foreman 150 0 
Bruce,Croom, & Со. 145 15 


ture Co.* 209090 оо ое 


ПІ. SOUTHAMPTON-STREET SCHOOL :— 
B. E. Nightingale 4157 Wake & Dean, Ltd. .. £150: 
187 


Rice & Son ....... ux ] Care &зе 2... 140. 
London School Furni- | . Line 140- 
ture o 8 157 J. Marslanßddd 139 


[A sum of 70/7. for warming the rooms as partitioned: 

which was included in the estimate sanctioned by the- 

oard) should be added to the amount of the lowest 
er.] 


IV. ADDINGTON- STREET SCHOOL :— 


Rice & Son 4295 (зке — a" £24» 
B. E. Nightingale .... 275| Wake & Dean, Ltd. .. 227 
Garrett & Son ........ 246 | E. Triggs* .......... 210. 


V. ST. ANDREW'S-STREET SCHOOL :— 


Williams & Sons ..£115 o Garrett & Son ...... £94 © 

B.E. Nightingale. 153 о E. B. Tucker 93 10- 

G. Kemp.......... 110 o] Lathey Bros.*...... 9t o 
vI. STOCKWELL-ROAD SCHOOL :— 

Whitehead & Co., E. B. Tucker 113 Ф 
Lt e “...... 2 . . 2130 о Rice & Son.. ..... 109 о 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 115 o | Е. Triggs® ........ 104 0 


VII AMBERLEY-ROAD SCHOOL: 


General Builders, С. Neal .......... £156 о. 

se 245 о M. C. Pearson. . 150 c 
W. R. & A. Hide.. 165 5 | Densham & e 145 О 
Bristow & Eatwell 165 о | 5. Polden*....... . 136 o 
T. Cruwys........ 161 O 


Running Contract for the Supply of Timber for Manual Training Centres and for Repairs to Furniture. 


Description and Sizes. 


Ingram ames 
Ре бо.*| Latham, Ltd. Fu Ee C 


Т. Cruwys...... 8 1 per desk (270 desks).. C109 2 6 з. s d s. d. s. d. 
H. Bouneau. 8 o » n .. 108 о o| Battens in 8 ft. lengths, in s of 200 ft.— 
London School Basswood, 24 in. by 1 in., per roo ft. run .......... 4 4 6 7 o 3 zt 
FurnitureCo.* 7 6 is „ „ II 5 О Yellow Deal, 2} in. by 1 in. j eas EE 4 4 6 5 3 3 
E Sycamore (not less than 4 in. wide) 

i in., per ft. вирег.......................... DRM o о 5 o 44 о 4 
FOX” SCHOOL, NOTTING-HILL.—For sanitary %%% ‚ ’ ˖ c . эз o о 4 o 4% о 4 
and works. in. ўв $r. eres зы аша дам sous T о о 3 2 3 8 A 

Leslie & Co. in. „ „„ t „ ое аана 2% о 
Lad. : 41,802 о о асе асе о Bass, or American Whitewood (good green colour) — E асай 
G. Neal we Sees 1,569 о о Hide* aur 1,424 18 6 1 in ..... 69 2 2 ы С i S 
Lathey Bros.. 1,549 о o Z.. a ВЕ о 2 o 3i о 3 
in 020020 „„ „ „ „ 2 ээ э ә э Ө е „„ ® ® „ э „ э „ "997229 o о 29 о 3 о =% 
IMPROVEMENT ОЕ HARPER - STREET id: „FF „% Саша o o 2% o 21 o 2 


SCHOOL, NEW KENT-ROAD.—For heating appa- | 000 00 1 1-----::Б:->5>-5. 
us: — 


& F. May .. £758 о о Williams & Sons 
са & Sons 750 o o| Ltd. (Cardiff) £594 o o Running Contract for Repairs to Glass Tablets. 
gue, Grif. - Price, Lea, & 
fihs, & Co., E 560 o o ^ 5 8 
TE 739 12 11 | Defries & Sons, 3 я © 8.2%. 
ndy...... 682 o o| Ltd. ......... $29 о о L 3 8. FEE 
Oldroyd & Co. The Brightside А 5 в аз 53% 
esf. 629 о oj Foundry an Amos d 4) a 4% 5 
Tumer& Co.... 623 10 o| Engineering : Я 5 FER 
G. & E. Bradley 615 o o| Co., Lid.“ 499 о о т — a 5 
enham & © 
Waters, Ltd.. 615 o o 
ns 
s. 4. | s d. | s. d. s d. | s. d. 
IMPROVEMENT OF ROCHELLE - STREET | Re-glazing as Item 1 of Specification РУТЕ per foot super. 2 з 20| бо 2 3 2 2. 
SCHOOLS, BETHNAL-GREEN.—For heating appa- Regrinding А oe tablets as per Item 2.......... " . 5 5 E ы 1 $ 2 5 2 
s E Re-blacking as per Item 3. . 1 " .. 
Kite & co. i i ishin nes of tablets as Item 
Harlow EM E о R 4255 o Cicaning Ana wAn s E ber iode run of frame o 5 о 4 I г с 5 А % 
urner & Co 268 то | Strode & Co 233 о | Provision of black beads as per Item 3. ” рем h е ; dict Баса Шы £5 4 
Wontner - Smith, Duffield & Son .... 208 o | Provision of mirror- plates as per Item 6 ......... d d e р 55 o 3} 19 o 6 o 6 
Tb ар -::. 259 15 | G. & E. Bradley .. 207 10 Provision of new plugs as per ltem 7 ..... 3 per plug. o 4 4 | 
Сает аро оса арав РЧ аана ( 
5 No. 2 акык ККК Оне 8 „ 0 10 o 9 2 9 I 4 9 
No. 3 " 3 8 „ 0 10 о 91 3 0 I 5 oe 
KING AND QUEEN-STREET SCHOOL, WAL- No ee ш: 2520 Ө ото | озо | 3 1 
WORTH.— For sanitary and drainage works :— ` No. 5 e sine DE » T I I о 3 à : : : T 
ice & Son £3,282 10 i & C. Bowyer.. £2,164 о No. 6 pp . ͥ ... » 1 3-| T. 2 3 9 572 128 
Martin, Wells, & Е. Triggs TEIL 2125 © Nel фу оо овое 646 ee n : : : а м 3 23 т 4 
4........ 2,32 m d^. "EMI reer ree ” 
Falkner & Sons 27183 о m TES M M c тёз аё аб: 6 
No. 10 bb „„„„4„%ũ 4% 1 9 т 8 4 9 2 9 9 
Day work as per Item . ... at per hour 1 о I о 1 2 10 1 


p MULGRAVE.PLACE SCHOOL, WOOLWICH.— 


F ement, &c. :— 
& H. F. Higgs 49,445 | Lawrance & Sons .. £8,853 
Thomas & Edge.... 8,767 


Johnson & Co., Ltd. 9, 270 
acs & Medway 9,230 | Smith & Sons, Ltd... 8,613 


юте 


Running Contract for the Supply of Mica Flaps. Е 


Holliday & Green- B. E. Nightingale .. 8,556 iginal Mica Со.” 

. . 8,953 | Kirk & Rand: I"... І 8,395 = F. A. Butler. Sanders, Wake, & Co.|The Original Mica Co. 

CC 

зо E T Ter mime Fer eamm rer nun 
Martin Wells G e S S. S. . . . . 

& a А . Parker.. .. 63,017 о о с ir inlet valves, with copper å 
: Co....... £3,190 о о Johnson d & 8 ar л complete аш. dy z in. o о | тко | о 2 ШК. та Р нр 2 2 : o 

Sons. .. 3,1 & C. Bow. ИЯ Bo. Do. 3h.in. by 2h in.“ o б o | 116 0 | o а 1 of or 4 | о 7 6 
Falkner "& ^" RM a er - 2,887 o Do. Do. з} іп. Бузіа. о 9 о | 214 O озо a 2 | озо | озо о 
ENS dir $083 o o|Làthey Bros.“ 2,79 o o Do. Do. 44 in. by 3 in. 0100|309]|949? 

riggs 3.020 о о) [See also next page. 
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VIII. NETHERWOOD- а SCHOOL :— 
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HINDLE-STREET (old and new portions) :— 
ү. 1 — £160 E | — res 140 | McCormick & Sons .. £288 Өеп 5. & be. .. $212 THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
TEE ide . 151 W. Chappell 115 | T. Cruwys .......... 245 | G. Barker............ 209 
г отрѕоп & Bey ridge 149 ! S. Polden* 110 | Silk & Son ......... . 245 | G. Wales 195 FOR ALL TER УЗОР KINDS OF 
ristow & Eatwell.... 145 S. H. Corfield........ 233 | J. Hayden .. 162 BATH STONB. 
— EM FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
e m E ос 
H. Jackson. son 06 R. S. Buckerid 
Joni Co... 2226 | EC 2. Т; Cruwys pM 1 255 о W. Homett Жы. m o HAM HILL STONE. 
абет | : nsham en.... 184 15 NE 
| гео $опз............ 247 o| W. Chappell* .... 178 o The е STO S Co. 
Exterior Painting. (incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C.Trask & Soa 
шу шне exteriors of the following Schools between d EFS. Wood.. базу o с ee fus | The Doulting Stone Со.) 
ay 26 and June 25, 1 22 А ‚ ]. . . £279 о 8 I o ee 
ä 31 1900: А. W. Derby baal 254 o |T. Willson. 40 Bo o| Chief Office 5 Stoke - under - Ham, 
B. E. Nightingale 294] Marchant & Hirst . L223 ane OW et dac 225 аєа. огон Че дос] 
E. Lawrance & Sons.. £70 ауіоп............ 205 тое ете pues о ІҢ кал. kc OR EA 13 ent . . E. A. Williams, 
H. Wall & o 240 | Stevens BIO 199 . Eo raven · atreet, Strand. 
A. W. Derby ........ 238 | Johnson & Co.” ...... 195 ——— - 
„ ' О RICHARD SEBEET SCHOOL AND DIVISIONAL Asphalte. The and Metallic Lava 
* ASHBURNHA P halt Office, 
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URING the latter 
half of the nine- 
teenth century 
Italy has been 
putting her house 
in order, and the 
first of her cities 
to exhibit the 
changed order of 
hdd both public .and 
private life was Florence. To a visitor 
returning to the country after a lapse of 
twenty years, the difference between then 
3nd now is absolutely astonishing. | 

In nothing is the change from old to new 
Italy more striking than in: the rebuilt cities, 
few ports, and cultivation of monumental 
art. The last years of the century have left 
à mark on the land, which seems of a suffi- 
ciently substantial character to endure for 
many acentury to come. The rural districts 
have uot been much affected, the railways 
have not much developed during the past 
few years, and the industries of the country, 
except in the far north, are still of: very little 
importance. Italy is essentially an agricul? 
tural country, and as such must always 
main a comparatiyely poor one, Agricul- 
ture forms a. sound security for a moderate 
Income, but it is not generally the sources of 
‘great fortunes; and, in addition to agricul- 
Ure, Italy only possesses the ‚ somewhat 
Secend-rate. richeg of her marble quarries. 
Under these circumstances, it is sufficiently 
Surprising to find such evidences throughout 

* country of social and commercial enter- 
Prise as are these rebuilt. cities, splendid 
gardens, restored churches, and monuments: 

Very few Northern cities of Europe have 
been reconstructed to the same extent as those 
ofthe Peninsula, and within so short a period 
332 quarter of a century. The first city to 
de modernised, more than fifty years ago, 
Nag the then capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany. €ven. in the days of the Grand 
Dukes, the influences of the nineteenth cen- 
Ҹу were at werk ia this ‘favoured corner of 
. aly, . Whilst, the rest of the country was 
. devastated by the Struggles between foreign 


European centres. 


of civic architecture. 


armies in the north, or passively enduring | architecture as a fine art. This deplorable 
the deplorable survival of Papal and Spanish | pile of ill- arranged details forms a sort of 
government in the south, Florence was en-| background to one of the usual common- 
deavouring to take its place amongst modern | place statues of the “Ке Galantuomo” in 
The first railway in Italy |the centre of the piazza. In the centre of 
was constructed between Florence and Leg- | this building, forming its chief feature, is an 
horn about the year 1840 by the enterprise | immense archway, the object of which is a 
of the bankers Fenzi, a firm which has un-] problem; it serves atleast as the entrance to 
fortunately come to irretrievable ruin during | an unimportant street, but it may at the same 
the last few years, owing partly to over» | time have some reference to the unfortunate 
speculation in the new Chianti Railway. 

After the abdication of the last Grand | о issuing from beneath it. Altogether this 
Duke, and the temporary installation of the|central piazza is a complete fiasco.. The 
Court and capital oi Victor Emmanuel in| monumental building referred to was origi- 
1860, the northern walls of the city were | nally intended to house the great libraries ot 
pulled down, and new roads and suburbs | Florence, but the scheme appears to bave 
were formed, which have only of late years | been abandoned. The ground story. consists 
been utilised. The greatest change, how- | of an arcaded portico, which stretches across 
ever, has taken place during the nineties. | the piazza, and is intended to continue into 
The sweeping away of all the miserable | the streets on either side in a straight line, 
hovels and slums of the old centre, which | the ends being invisible. Such a conception 
twenty years ago formed the refuge for the|naturally detracts from the dignity of the 
thieves and beggars of the district, has piazza as a whole, and makes it subordinate 
destroyed much that was singularly pictu- | to the mere side streets which lead into it; 
resque, but at the same time it must be | added to which, the portico being more than 
remembered that the artists who bemoaned | half hidden in the streets, and without any 
its destruction were the only persons who | particular relation to the piazza, has а most 
did. not benefit by the change. Some few | grotesque appearance. The great! archway 
interesting old buildings, in a deplorable | of the piazza, about 50 ft. high, is crowned 
state of decay and degradation, were at the| with. one of those hopeless groups of alle- 
‘same time destroyed, notably one of,two of|gorical statuary so characteristic of the 
the ancient. Guild Halls or chapels of the | nineteenth century; its only true interpreta- 
Arti; otherwise nothing of architectural | tion being misdirected intention and mis- 
interest or importance seems to have been|spent labour, The inquisitive visitor who 
done away with, In place of this old centre| passes into the side street under this arch 
of the city a completely new series of streets, | тау thence obtain a view.of the unfinished 
palaces, and public buildings has been backs of the allegories, and of poor Victor 
erected, and is now almost complete. It is] Emmanuel mounted on а phenomenal 
a transformation. Unlike the alterations of charger, also seen from behind. The result 
Rome, the new quarters of Florence present | of this central architectural effort of modern 
none of the evidences of over-speculation| Florence is singularly unfortunate, more 
and extravagance which give the Eternal especially considering the scale of: the build- 
City almost a ridiculous appearance. . 

But, unfortunately, the new centre of| Тһе "sventramento," or turning itiside 
Florence can hardly be considered a triumph | out of the old city, has led to the opening-up 
The central feature, | of many of the old palace fronts, formerly 
the. grand piazza, has three of its sides] almost invisible in the narrow back’ streets. 
formed. by mediocre buildings of no pre- Some interesting old fifteenth-century houses 
tension, but the fourth side is occupied Бу | һауе been brought to light in the process of 
an immense monumental edifice evidently | demolition near the Palazzo Strozzi; they 
designed by some one totally ignorant of|have been very cleverly restored, bat Almost 


equestrian statue which has the appearance 


ing and the lost opportunities. 
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the first of this style of building to be erected 
were certain houses on the north side of the 
city, built by a company called the “ Società 
Anglo-Italiana,” many of the shareholders ef 
which were English. But, as already stated, 
the new houses of Florence are built by 
private proprietors, almost without exception. 
As to plan, they are invariable; the ground 
floor is occupied by shops and offices, in the 
centre of which is the entrance leading $o 
upper stories, always under the control of a 
concierge or porter. The flats are on a plan 
of a long passage lighted at the end by an 
area shaft, which is always very ineffectua? 
for that purpose. The rooms are arranged 
on either side of the passage. The greates? 
defect in Italian houses is the extreme 
obscurity of this central passage, and of the 
entrances into the flats; in а country with 
less sunshine it would be quite intolerable. 
In the rear of the house is a small garden, er 
else the space is occupied by store-rooms and 
workshops. Ordinary middle-class flats let 
at an average rate of 100 francs per annum 
per room, and the rental is the same on all 
the floors, and of course includes all 


too much so—that is to say, too much with 
the intention of deceiving the spectator, and 
it is difficult to detect how much is really 
old about them, All the little churches and 
chapels, which once existed in considerable 
numbers in the old centre, have disappeared ; 
but they were of no architectural import- 
ance or character. 

Independently of the centre, the great 
period of remodelling and reorganising the 
city was about 1860-1870; since then very 
little has been done in the suburbs and new 
quarters there formed, beyond a certain 
amount of filling up. The medizval walls 
to the north were pulled down, and planted 
boulevards took their place. But the old 
gates, a very interesting series, with some 
fine frescoes under their arches, and their 
upper stories remodelled for artillery in the 
seventeenth century, were left standing. 
The walls on the south of the city are still 
intact, or nearly so; thus the old landmarks 
are fairly well preserved. 

Wherever the city has extended, the new 
buildings, as a general rule, are only two 
stories high, and evidently built by small 
proprietors. The style of modern buildings 
in Florence is singularly uniform, and of the 
unobtrusive pseudo-classic common all over 
Italy. The Italians fortunately never attempt 
to revive, as a general rule, the unsatisfactory 
exotic “Gothic,” which, for a short time, 
intervened between the Romanesque and 
Renaissance styles of medieval Italy. Any 
attempts of the kind which have been made 
during the last fifty years are quite beneath 

criticism. The architectural details are 
carved in tbe beautiful grey sandstone of 
the district called *' Pietra Serena," and the 
rubble walls are covered with buff or grey 
plaster. The result, although somewhat 
monotonous, is always pleasing, especially 
in that clean and brilliant atmosphere, and 
gives a restful impression to the visitor from 
the north, fatigued by the jumble of styles 
and materials usually found in a French or 
German town. The luxuriant gardens of 
Florence, and the boulevards, no longer the 
rows of “sticks” which Ouida once railed 
against, minister very much to this pleasing 
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mania” was beginning, and when atrocities 
of that kind were perpetrated which have 
hardly been equalled since. The interior 
was given over to the “scagliola” artists, 
who covered the beautiful old green marble 
columns of the nave, built in courses, with 
their abominable compound, in order to 
make them look like monoliths of Cipollino. 
The original columns were of course chipped 
over to form a key for the scag, the rest 
of the building was treated in the same 
taste, and consequently it is now nothing 
more than an uninteresting ruin, which can 
never be repaired. 

The suburban villas, for which Florence 
has always been celebrated, have a special 
character as far as their outsides are con- 
cerned, their grey or buff wallsrelieved with 
a simple style of Classic architecture are 
always pleasing, but their plans are singu- 
larly without special typical features, This 
may possibly be due to the very piecemeal 
way in which they are generally built. Many 
of the larger villas contain, in addition to the 
grand reception rooms (which in the older 
examples are built round a courtyard), a small f : 
theatre fitted with a stage, proscenium, &c. | expenses and taxes connected with the main- 
In the last and present centuries the custom | tenance of the buildings—drainage, con- 
seems to have been to abandon the court- | cierge, &c. The annual return on the pro- 
yard plan, and follow the planning of town | prietor's 5 5 to 2 n 
houses, devoting the first floor or "piano |5 per cent., but then it must be ге 
nobile" to the reception-rooms, and gern: these houses are never i ао 
cing those used for domestic ses. The | leasehold system seems absolutely | 

result. Italian villa is never ошын without its | in Italy, and to its absence the modern build- 
The northern mediæval walls of the city | small domestic chapel, sometimes built out | ings of Italy owe their very substantial and 
have disappeared, but it is curious that the | in the surrounding grounds. monumental character. 
seventeenth and eighteenth century fortifica- | Modern villas are closely copied from the| Florentine houses are not fitted with the 
tions are still well preserved. The great|ancient; the habits of the people have |luxurious appliances now common ín Rome ; 
pentagonal fortress of St. John on the north, changed but little, and the methods of con- hardly one of the large modern buildings, 
and the still stronger fort of St. George оп | struction not at all. A Swedish gentleman | except the hotels, is fitted with a lift, and 
the south of the city, remind us of the time | has built a house on a prominent part of the | electrical installations of any kind are almost 
when Florence was the capital of an indepen- | Viale dei Colli, and, thinking to do something | unknown. a 
dent State, with its sovereign, its army, and | original, has had the plan of an ordinary| In the construction of a Tuscan house, tlie 
even a small navy under the somewhat out-| London suburban house copied. But the|walls are generally a metre thick, of stone 
of-date administration of a naval order of] result is very far from what he intended; | rubble, and the arches are often turned in 
knighthood. But all that these old fortresses | the walls are of such a thickness, the floors brick. * There are sometimes courses 91 
represent passed away into limbo forty years | and vaulted passages are so substantial that | brick at intervals in the height, reminding 
ago, and their moats, long since filled up, | the plan has become sufficiently modified to | one of the old Roman system. The floors 
now form charming promenades lined with | have lost all resemblance to the original | аге constructed in the old way of heavy 
well-grown trees. Leading up from the Perhaps the most important modification in| wood beams supporting short joists, which 
town to the fortress of St. George is one of | this particular case is due to the inevitable | are spaced in such a way as to take a cover- 
the finest ornamental roads in existence, laid| heavy green shutters to all the windows ing of thin bricks about 12 in. by 6 in. by 
ош as a public park and promenade. Per-|which effectually give the building a|t in, the bricks resting their ends on the 
haps its chief charm is that instead of|southern character. English, 1 i, There are no flooring boards, but 
being та: mere. Tailed- publie garden it|and other foreigners have built scores over the first layer of bricks another is laid, 
constitutes a succession of delightful of imposing villas around Florence breaking joint with those beneath, with a 
walks, and at the same time an ordinary | but in no instance has any foreign t of thin bed of sand or mortar between, The 
high road, with unrivalled views: over the|building been actually introduced. "Phe top layer of bricks forms the floor of the 
city and the country. This is the Viale dei|town houses of Florence, built during the room, and is painted with а specially 
Colli, formed about 1870. It possesses one past two decades, which take the place of strong preparation, and varnished. These 
of the most interesting monuments of ancient | the old. two-storied private houses of former | floors are, of course, heavy, but sound- 
Florence, the sh urch С MS 5 Con: times, are always designed with a very | proof, perfectly fireproof, and delightfully 
! pops 2 1 5 unpretentious exterior, and] clean and cool in summer. They also 


divided up internally into flats. Amongst] appear to be very durable. u the recent 
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buildings of the centre of Florence, 
a good deal of iron and hollow brick 
construction has been introduced, the old 
system still prevails, especially in the 
suburbs. In the construction of roofs the 
Same mode of laying bricks on the rafters is 
adopted, but the old-fashioned ridge and 
furrow tiles take the place of the flooring 
bricks. With such roofs the upper stories 
are, of course, as cool in summer and warm 
in winter as any other part of the house. In 
the Middle Ages it was the custom to make 
the lower layer of tiles with some relief 
decoration on their under sides, which 
appears between the joists or rafters on 
which they rest. Some of the old examples 
of a simple fleur-de-lis, a star, or similar 
device have avery rich and pleasing effect. 
The old tiles are somewhat larger than those 
m use at the present day. The well-known 
“French " tiles are largely made in Tuscany, 
they are of course laid on battens or board- 
Ing, instead of the bricks, and used chiefly 
for sheds, stations, and roofs of wide span 
where lightness of construction is essential. 
They are also largely exported to the Levant 
and Egypt. 

With the exception of the important edi- 
fice in the central piazza of the city, which 
does not appear to bear any particular name 
or signification, and which it has been neces- 
sary to criticise somewhat severely, the new 
buildings of Florence do not call for remark. 

e quiet, inoffensive modern façades har- 
monise with the old Renaissance palaces, and 
their very tameness and want of originality 
serve to heighten the beauty of the old work. 
One recent architectural effort should, how- 
ever, be referred to, this is the new visitors’ 
entrance to the Pitti gallery. This splendid 
addition to the palace replaces a miserable 
little back Stairs, by which the public used 
to be admitted to the upper floor, consti- 
tuting the picture gallery. It consists of a 
fine entrance-hall, resembling the celebrated 
Sacristy of Michelangelo at St. Lorenzo, with 
doors into the Boboli gardens, and a spa- 
“lous staircase leading up into an upper hall 
Or vestibule to the picture gallery, about 6o ft. 
by 25 ft. and 3o ft. high. The whole is exe- 
Cuted in elaborately-carved first Renaissance 
style, with coloured coats of arms, and Della 
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Robbia roundels relieving the cool grey of 
the * pietra seréna.” The wood ceilings of 
both halls, and under the stone stairs, are of 
highly-carved panels filled with rosettes, and 
painted a dark reddish yellow. The work is 
said to have cost more than 12,006/. 
(300,000 francs). It is intended to com- 
memorate a recent marriage in the Italian 
Royal family. The designer is the architect 
Del Moro, who must be praised for a very 
successful adaptation of a specially Floren- 
tine type of work. 

A note on the restoration of ancient monu- 
ments during the last decade may be added. 
Only one or two of the ancient churches 
have been touched in any spirit of conserva- 
tion, Santa Trinita, near the Arno, has been 
restored internally, but in a rather ridiculous 
way. The church, as we now see it, was 
built in the thirteenth century on the site of 
an older church, some walls of which were 
used up in the construction of the later 
building. The modern restorers have not 
only restored the thirteenth century work 
but also all such fragments of the older 
building as had been covered up by the thir- 
teenth century builders. The ancient crypt 
having been discovered, has been opened up 
into the present nave in a very clumsy man- 
ner, and elsewhere the building presents the 
most singular effect of patchwork possible. 
Such restoration, when it interferes with the 
general design of a mediæval building, be- 
comes really absurd. The numerous frescoes 
and ornaments of the church have been 
cleaned and replaced in a very creditable 
manner, but the effect of the interior is com- 
pletely ruined by the insertion of a modern 
stained - glass window, facing the en- 
trance, of a style which is now fortu- 
nately confined to Italy. 
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with little success. Elsewhere in Florence 
the stained-glass “artist” has been at work, 
and has been allowed to ruin many of the old 
windows in Santa Croce, and in the Cathedral. 
In the latter building the central window of 
the north transept had actually been removed 
and a preposterous copy inserted in its place! 
This barbarism was perpetrated about ten 
years ago. The contrast between the old 
windows, of which the cathedral possesses 
a remarkable series, and this atrocious 
parody in flat toned glass with feeble modern 
drawing, would be perfectly ridiculous if it 
were not so distressing to the eye. At S. 
Maria Novella some very remarkable modern 
windows were put up about thirty years ago, 
but it is doubtful if they are stained glass in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term, the 
wretched modern drawing and shading has 
in most cases quite disappeared, leaving the 
flat-toned fragments of glass quite bare. 

The church of S. Maria Novella may pos- 
sibly be taken in hand for restoration purposes 
within the next few years; it is at present 
in a very neglected condition, and if it is 
repaired in the spirit which has lately been 
manifested in Italy, and the wretched Gothic 
additions and whitewash of thirty years ago 
are removed, the interior will be very much 
improved. 

Another church of great historical and 
artistic interest has recently been restored to 
some extent in a very conservative spirit. 
This is the curious building known as Or 
San Michele, originally built for an open 
corn market, with two stories of offices for 
а civic guild above it. The market was 
decorated with the wonderful, but very 
bizarre, tabernacle attributed to the design 
of Orcagna, a mass of elaborate-moulded 


The sort of marble and tabernacle work of the usual 


thing which passes for stained glass in Italy| feeble Italian “Gothic” style, with party- 


at the present day is really quite astonishing. 
Not in the darkest days of the “ Gothic” 
revival would such stuff have been possible 
in northern latitudes. Only in Milan, due to 
the efforts of the late Pompeo Bertini (son of 
the author of the terrible eastera windows 


coloured glass mosaics (fragments of coloured 
glass of considerable size inlaid in the marble 
panels) on a tinfoil back. The most pleas- 
ing part of this monument is the elaborate 
bronze and marble screen surrounding it, 
evidently of a later date. The use of the 


of Milan Cathedral), does there ever seem to building as a market seems to have been dis- 
have been an attempt made to study and continued shortly after its erection ; and the 
revive the splendid old school of Italian glass | elaborate side arcades, in the style of the 
work, and the praiseworthy attempt has met Pisan Campo Santo, were clumsily filled up 
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with walls, leaving the traceried upper por- 
tions to serve as windows for the improvised 
church. These upper portions were filled at 
the same time witb splendid rich-toned glass, 
most of which still remains, . The filling-in 
walls have thirteenth-century paintings on 
them, and now that they are freed from 
whitewash, as well as the vaults, arches, and 
pilasters of the building, but without the 
smallest attempt at restoration of the frescoes, 
the effect of the interior is very interesting 
and satisfactory. One of the upper cham- 
bers of this building is now appropriately 
used as a lecture hall for the study of Dante, 
and named after the poet. Altogether this 
is one of the most interesting ancient build- 
ings of Florence. 

About forty years ago the west front 
of the cathedral was designed by De 
Fabris who has since died; but although 
his is the chief monumental effort of 
the Florentines in the present century, as 
architecture it must be considered beneath 
criticism. Itis a mere piling up of poorly- 
copied medieval details, mixed with a quan- 
tity of modern realistic statuary of a singu- 
larly uninteresting character. The whole 
front, from the cross on its gable down to 
the row of coats-of-arms of benefactors to 
the work (which appear to have been merely 
copied from visiting cards) at its base, is 
absolutely wanting in any sympathetic or 
artistic feeling. The bronze doors at present 
being added to its other embellishments are, 
if possible, still more unsatisfactory than 
the mass of mechanically over-elaborated 
detail which they are supposed to complete. 
The tympana of the three doorways are 
filled in with mosaic pictures, supposed to 
give the same effect as oil pictures! What 
their effect a hundred years hence may be is 
not thought of. The whole front is, in fact, 
a mere veneer of marble, in some places 
very thin, and already there are signs of its 
instability. Another and rather older 
example of these veneer marble fronts is the 
one which was stuck on to the grand old 
church of Santa Croce about the year 1850, 
It was put up chiefly at the expense of an 
Englishman named Sloane, who made a 
considerable fortune at that time in the 
Volterra borax industry ; but this also is 
coming to grief with the weather. 

An account of the modern aspect of 
Florence would be incomplete without a 
reference to the rather imposing churches of 
the foreign communities forming so impor- 
tant a part of the population. The Jewish 
Synagogue, built fifteen years ago, is a large 
domical building in the Alhambra style. It 
has a pleasing semi-Oriental effect, and, like 
all Oriental buildings, has the advantage of 
belonging to a style which is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever, and therefore defies 
criticism. The English church is a curious 
effort by Mr. G. F. Bodley to transform a 
large, square, meeting-house sort of building, 
dating from about the year 1840, into one of 

his characteristic mediæval revivals. То 
effect this he has taken down the plaster 
ceiling, removed the gallery, and rearranged 
the windows without disturbing the old roof. 
He has then erected within this shed-like 
building, which is of considerable size, 
two nave arcades supported on clustered 
columns of green marble (verde di 
Prato), forming three aisles, covered by 
wooden ceilings, but having no connexion 
with the old roof above them. Such a treat- 
ment, although producing the desired pic- 
turesqueness of effect internally, may be 


open to the criticism of being somewhat in 
the nature of "sham." As far as the con- 
struction goes, there is neither use nor 
meaning in these arcades, which merely 
support a thin-boarded ceiling, and are 
intended to suggest a roof and method of 
construction which have no existence. It is 
needless to say the doors and windows, &c., 
are the usually careful adaptations of 
medieval details for which Mr. Bodley 
is so famous. The interior of the church 
is highly decorated with stencil patterns and 
gilding, but the colours chosen are far from 
pleasing; a disagreeable brick red on the 
greater part of the walls offends the eye, and 
tends to diminish the apparent size of the 
building. The most satisfactory part of 
the decoration is the wood ceiling—a 
richly-treated scheme of gold and blue in 
square panels. Over the altar a large 
reredos of Mr. Bodley's usual style of 
design fills up the wall space instead of a 
window.  Externally this church has a very 
deplorable appearance, The huge old roof 
which covers the building has been left in 
its original depressing ugliness, and reminds 
the spectator of a workshop or factory. The 
new tracery in the windows is the only 
architectural feature to suggest the use of 
the building, and that looks rather out of 
character with its surroundings. 

The new Russian church at present rising 
оп the north side of the city promises to be 
the mostimposing of all the modern ecclesias- 
tical buildings in Florence. The site chosen 
is one of the most conspicuous from the rail- 
way, and the new five-domed building will 
be the first to attract the attention of a visitor 
from either the north or the south. It is 
being built of elaborately-worked stone, and 
it is expected to cost at least the equivalent 
of 40,0007 With its ornamental exterior, its 
gilded domes and crosses, conspicuous from 
all the surrounding country, it will form a 
marked contrast with the unassuming 
English church. 


of the resolutions complained of. We 
are quite sure that there was по 
intention, as Mr. Angel seems to think, 
to deprecate the carrying-out of mere 
ordinary works of sanitation, “such as refuse - 
destructors or public conveniences, by the 
Borough Surveyor; what is aimed at is to 
discountenance the carrying-out of architec- 
tural work by an official surveyor. Some 
people seem to imagine that the Institute is 
taking a very unusual and ungracious step 
in bringing forward such a resolution; but 
they will find, if they inquire into the matter, 
that the American Institute of Architects 
have been taking concerted action on this 
subject for some time past—and with 
success, for they have brought about a 
considerable reform in the direction of 
taking municipal buildings out of the 
hands of the official surveyor. The 
matter is of importance in ап archi- 
tectural sense. Official architecture almost 
invariably bears its stamp upon it; we see 
this in the case of the post-office buildings, 
which we find now in every large town, 
designed on the commonplace office pattern, 
instead of being works of architectural 
interest, as they might have been. We con- 
fess that we rather regret the printing of the 
third resolution, cited by Mr. Angel, because 
it is sure to be misunderstood; but we 
believe that those who attend the meeting 
will find that the object of putting forward 
that resolution was not exactly what they 
may have supposed. 


In the last issue of La Con- 
struction Moderne M. Planat 
summarises some recent French 
criticism in regard to structures of this and 
the last Paris exhibition. Тһе Débats 
seems to have taken up the subject, and M. 
Planat quotes it as referring to the Eiffel 
Tower as “а curious feature of the 1889 
Exhibition, which might have been forgiven 
if it had been demolished in 1890;" an 
opinion in which we coincide in all except 
the forgiveness. M. Planat proceeds to 
instance the Galerie des Machines as a 
structure creditable to both the engineers 
and architects, but points out what every 
architect who has traversed it must have 
felt, its total deficiency in scale; no one 
realises its size except after trying to See 
everything that is in it. Then came 
M. Formigé, with his combinations of 
iron and terra-cotta, which appeared to 
us an ideal kind of structure for 
temporary buildings with a certain 
architectural character. His buildings 
were generally admired, but the determina- 
tion to take them down was, it is now stated, 
partly caused by the fact that they would 
have required strengthening behind the iron 
and terra-cotta skin. For permanent build- 
ings no doubt they would, but we think they 
would have stood over the 1900 Exhibition. 
But now it appears that this advance in the 
architectural treatment of metal has given 
the French architects a fright, and they are 
retracing their steps from the position of the 
1889 Exhibition: "le mot d'ordre a été— 
cachez le fer"; hide the iron framework. 
This explains, certainly, the alteration in 
style in the present Exhibition buildings, 
and the amount of surface modelling and 
plaster sculpture everywhere. The result is 
more picturesque—or sculpturesque— to the 
eye, but the real result is to give the build- 
ings a much less architectural and monu- 
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NOTES. 


The Safety of ІТ is to be hoped that the inci- 
the Nannal dent of a fire breaking out in 
. the houses immediately con- 
tiguous to the National Gallery (an event 
the possibility of which has been foreseen 
and commented on for years) will at length 
arouse the Government to do something to 
place our invaluable national art collection 
out of the reach of such a danger. After 
part of the National Gallery and its contents 
have been destroyed, it will be but a poor 
consolation to be able to say to those who 
have official charge of the safety of the 
Gallery— We told you so.” That will be 
quite true, but it will not bring back the 
vanished pictures. 


Architects and ON another page we publish a 
uds letter from Mr. Angel in regard 
tothe resolutions to be moved 

at the Friday meeting (22nd inst) of the 
Architectural Congress, on the subject of the 
employment of Municipal Surveyors in works 
of municipal architecture. We print the letter 
because it is expressed with moderation (we 
have received one or two very violent epistles 
on the subject) and it probably represents 
the views of some others besides the writer : 
but mainly in order to point out that it 
implies, we think, a good deal of mis- 
conception as to the intent and meaning 
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mental effect than those of the 1889 Exhibi- 


far as it went. 


minster, but is now the St. Ermins Hotel, 


succeeded because of a breach of covenant. | surface. 
Broadly speaking, the agreement with the|dry ice is very transparent. One of his 
landlord was of such a nature as to make it| most striking experiments is to refract an 
electric beam by a prism of dry ice. The 
cerned, to turn a block of private flats | beam is bent towards the thick end of 


ilegal, so far as the agreement was con- 
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exceedingly transparent to electric waves, 
ton They are palpably shams, whereas | whilst liquids like water of high dielectric 
M, Formigés architecture was genuine as | constant 


into a hotel. The tension should be care-|the prism, 


fully noted because many persons who may j bent, but the deviation is much greater. 
be willing to live in a quiet residential| This is a more interesting result than 
block by no means wish to reside in а | Dr. Hertz obtained with his prism of pitch, 
hotel. In the other case a resident in a|for we can compare directly the action of 
block in another part oí London was dis-|the prism on light and electric waves. From 
turded to a serious extent by the trans-|the theory of light we know that waves of 
formation of a part of the building into a|short wave length like violet waves are more 
refracted than waves of longer wave length like 
cooking, and roasted by the kitchen flue. | red waves. Dr. Fleming has proved, however, 
The difficulty of obtaining domestic servants | that electric waves whose length is 8 in, are 
las a tendency to introduce the common] more refracted than violet waves whose 
dining-room into flats. This case shows|length is about the fifty thousandth part of 
that this must be done with a good deal оҒ| ап inch. Hence we must not too hastily 
care, otherwise tenants who are substantially | conclude that the only difference between 
disturbed by the change have legal remedies|the waves used in wireless telegraphy and 
light waves is their size. Dr. Fleming is to 
be congratulated on his invention, which 
gives great promise of increasing our know- 
ledge in the immediate future. 


restaurant, was annoyed by the smell of 


against those who cause it. 


High-Pressure THE Board of Trade Report on 
Warming another explosion of a high- 
pparatus, : 

pressure warming apparatus 
has just been issued, and brings again into 
prominence the danger of warming-apparatus 

Without safety-valves. Тһе explosion 


occurred at the works of the Great Northern | made on the ist inst. The retail price of 
(Ireland) Railway Company at Dundalk, ір | ordinary mantles has been reduced to 7zd., 
February last, and was due to frost. The|whilst mantles for Kern burners, Nos. 4 and 
fire was raked out of the boiler at noon on 7, have been reduced in price from 18. 3d. 
Saturday, February 10; severe frost was|and 18. 9d. to 9d. and rs. 6d. respectively. 
experienced on that day and the next, and| The charges for burners have also been 
the explosion took place soon after the fire| materially reduced. We understand that 
Was started on the Monday. The boiler-|reductions are also about to be made in the 
attendant was so seriously scalded that|prices of mantles and fittings sold by the 
he died in about fourteen hours. The| New Sunlight Incandescent Gas Light Com- 
apparatus was of the usual high-pressure | pany. Attention has been drawn in pre- 
vious issues to the exorbitant charges made 
in, and the boiler being formed with|in this country for incandescent gas lighting 
coils of pipes encased with brickwork. Some appliances as compared with Continental 
of the circulation pipes were blocked with | prices, and it is satisfactory to observe 
ice, and the result was that one of the pipes|that a step is now being made in the 
in the boiler burst and the attendant was|right direction, In view, however, of the 
killed. It has now been arranged to keep | fact that an excellent mantle may be bought 
the fire in the boiler ч burning continuously | on the Continent for 3d., the charge of 73d. 
in wintry weather.” It is strange how little | must be regarded as still too high. Nobody 
eflect these inquiries into explosions of| grudges the inventor of an article of great 
Warming apparatus appear to have; surely | public utility a handsome reward for his 
Persons responsible for the design and work- | labours, but in this country we too frequently 
lng of such apparatus should by this time] suffer unduly from the popular system of 
ave learned to exercise a reasonable amount | company-promoting; for under this system 
the community often loses much of the 
benefit which should result from the inven- 
IN a letter to the Electrician tion, the inventor does not always receive a 
fair share of the profits, and the shareholder 


КЕ the pipes having an internal diameter 
A f 


h 
of forethought. 


Wee last week Dr. Fleming an- 


Incandescent 
Gas Lighting. 


are practically opaque, The 
waves he employs pass readily through a 
thick deal board, a slab of ebonite, a dozen 
Two cases decided in the Î thicknesses of dry wash-leather, &c., whilst 

Fats. Chancery Division, just before | they are completely absorbed by a couple of 
the Court rose last week for the] wet cloths or any substance which is very 
Whitsuntide vacation, are important in these | moist. He has proved that the human hand 
days when flats are becoming so common. | and body are very opaque to these rays. So 
In the one case a resident in what was at one | opaque are they that an electric ray can be 
time called the St. Ermins Mansions, West- |reflected by the hand in the same way that 
a beam of light is reflected by a polished 
Although water is very opaque, 


just as a ray of light is 


A GREAT reduction in the price 
of Welsbach appliances for in- 
candescent gas lighting was 


nounces that he has invented a | frequently obtains but a poor return for his 
investment, in spite of the fact that exten- 
tric waves can be easily produced and | sive business is being done. 


Piece of apparatus by means of which elec- 


detected. As the waves it produces are of 


the same wave length and are similar to] Health Report ІНЕ Annual Report of the 


those used in wireless telegraphy, his inven- 
tion is of practical value, as well as of the 


о 
Liverpool. 


Liverpool Medical Officer of 
Health forms, as usual, a con- 


greatest scientific interest. He has found | siderable volume of statistics very systemati- 
that liquids like paraffin oil or turpentine аге | cally arranged. We gather from it that the 
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campaign is still being slowly but con- 
tinuously carried on in Liverpool against 
the class of insanitary property called 
court property, consisting, apparently, 
of houses built along each side of a 
narrow paved court closed at one end and 
forming a cul-de-sac; in some cases 
apparently with the additional evil that the 
houses are built back to back with another 
row, forming the lining of the next court.“ 
It would be impossible to imagine a more 
insanitary way of putting houses on the 
land than this, which appears, from the 
Report, to be very prevalent in the older 
portions of the poorer districts in Liverpool. 
Certain blocks of property of this kind are 
mentioned as now scheduled for demolition, 
which have existed as they now are for at 
least ninety years, being shown on maps as 
far back as that, on exactly the same lines as 
they stand at present. One can imagine 
what an accumulation of rottenness and dirt, 
and everything inimical to health there must 
be in blocks of houses of that kind after 
such a lapse of time. We wish the Liver- 
pool authorities speedy success in their 
endeavours to clear out such areas and 
replace them with healthy buildings, One 
or two photographic views of courts of this 
kind are appended to the Report, and form 
a forcible comment on the statistics con- 
tained in it. 


Two City THE benefice of St, George, 
Churches to be Botolph-lane, is to be united 
Pulled Down. with that of St. Mary-at-Hill, 

and the proceeds of the sale of the site and 
materials of St. George’s Church will be 
applied to the endowment of two new 
churches in the suburbs. St. George's 
Church, which has remained closed during 
some years past, being in an insanitary con- 
dition and much out of repair, was built by 
Wren, in 1673-4, at a cost of 4,5107. 
Constructed of stone, it has a very plain 
design, with a tower, 16 ft. square on 
plan, rising to a total height of 84 ft, 
In the interior, Corinthian columns, two on 
each side, separate the nave from the aisles ; 
the aisle roofs are flat, the nave roof arched 
in sections. There is an oak reredos with a 
Corinthian order. On the sword-iron isa 
tablet to the memory of William Beckford, 
lord-mayor, 001 June 21, 1770. Many 
members of the Fishmongers’ Company were 
buried in the church vaults. The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners have also framed a 
scheme for uniting the benefices of 
St. Bartholomew, Moor- lane, and St. 
Giles, Cripplegate Without, in pursuance 
of which another church to be dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew is to be erected with the 
proceeds of the sale of the fabric and its 
site in Moor-lane, Moorfields. That church 
was built by Professor Cockerell, who used 
much of the materials (including the tower 
with its singular top-stage) of St. Bartholo- 
mew-by-the-Exchange, pulled down in 1840. 
Wren rebuilt the latter church, leaving the 
old tower, in 1677-9, at a cost of 5,0777. ; its 
site was taken for widening Threadneedle- 
street at the rebuilding of Tite’s Royal 
Exchange, and is now occupied, in part, by 
the Sun Fire Insurance Offices, designed by 
Cockerell, but recently altered, 


Mr. T. H, Pyke has prepared 

Dora the plans and designs for the 

| new buildings of the Lichfield 
Grammar School which are about to be 
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erected on the Borrowcop site, eight acres in 
extent. The feoffees of the Conduit Lands 
contribute 4,5007. towards the total cost 
which is estimated to be 7,000 The 
school, being one of the many of which the 
foundation is commonly attributed to Edward 
VI. * was rebuilt in 1692 at the joint charges 
of the Corporation and the feoffees of the 
Conduit Lands, 
amongst 
Samuel 


its alumni 
Johnson, 


Addison, Ashmole, 
Garrick, Wollaston, 


Bishop Newton, Chief Baron Parker, and 


the Chief Justices Wilmot and Willes. 


A few days ago Alderman John Gilbert, of 


Lichfield, presented to the City Council 250/. 
—the amount of the purchase moneys— 
together with a free conveyance of the house 
in Market-square, wherein Dr. Johnson was 
born on September 18 (N.S.), 1709. The 
house was offered to the Council for that 
nominal sum as part of the estate of the late 
Mr. J. H. Johnson, of Southport, who bought 
it for 8507. in 1887, and reinstated the build- 
ing to what it was when Johnson's home. 
The Council covenant that the premises 
shall neither be pulled down nor be 
materially altered, and propose to form 
therein a museum of relics and mementos 
associated with Johnson and his literary 
works. There are engravings of the house 
after a drawing by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
and the school after a drawing by John 
Buckler, F.A.S., engraved respectively by 
E. Finden and C. J. Smith, in the first 
volume of Crokers edition (1848) of the 
“Life” by Boswell. Bya codicil to his will 
Dr. Johnson devises “ my messuage or tene- 
ment situate at Lichfield . to my 
executors in trust to sell and dispose of the 
same.” 


UNDER this title Mr. W. Monk, 
some of whose admirable draw- 
ings have decorated our New 
Year issues from time to time, has issued an 
artistically got-up portfolio of seven large 
etchings of subjects in and about Hamp- 
stead ;t partly landscapes, partly old build- 
ings. Among the latter is “ Jack Straw's 
Castle " as it was before the alterations. The 
landscape examples—'' London from Hamp- 
stead,” “Тһе Leg-of-Mutton Pond,” and 
“The Ride, Hampstead,” have very fine 
artistic quality, and the frontispiece, “ The 
Firs, Spaniards,” with the distant land- 
Scape seen between the upright stems 
of the trees, combines landscape and 
decorative effect in a powerful manner. 
The only thing we take exception to is 
the RE.“ after the artist's name, letters 
which we have before seen with surprise 
after the names of etchers, and which we 
presume stand for Royal Society of 
Etchers " or something equivalent. It shows 
very little savoir faire on the part of that 
Society not to know that “R. E." stands, all 
the world over, for Royal Engineers," and 
that they have really no right to use letters 
which are universally accepted as indicating 
that distinguished corps. They should re- 
arrange their lettering. 
— — 
WINDOW, Sr. ANDREW'S, WILLESDEN.—A stained- 
glass window has been placed at the east end of this 
church ; the centre lights representing the Cruci- 
fixion and the Ascension; the right side light the 
Transfiguration, and the left side light the Resur- 


rection. The cost has been 426/. The window is 
the work of Messrs. Lavers & Westlake. 


Hampstead 
Etchings. 


From a small endowment payable to the funds out of 
the Exchequer it appears that the school was founded 
temp. Edward VI., if not by him. 

+ Published by the author (at 86, Fellows-road, Swiss 
Cottage. 


The foundation claims 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY .—III. 


DowEsTiC architecture is more largely 
represented, at the Academy, in regard to 
number of designs, than any other branch of 
architecture, partly no doubt because buildings 
of this class can be represented in small draw- 
ings which it is comparatively easy to find 
space for. 

We may take first those designs which may 
be classed under the head of street archi- 
tecture, i.c. those which have only one 
frontage ; these form a kind of connecting link 
between public and private architecture, since 
street architecture may be regarded as public 
architecture considered еп masse, and is 
subject to legislative control. The first 
example in order of numbering, Mr. Ernest 
Newton's Martin's Bank, Bromley " (1, 688), is 
one of the best in the room, and is shown in a 
very good water- colour drawing. The ground 
story, the bank story, is very plainly treated in 
masonry—perhaps for the idea of a bank 
it might have been a little more massive 
in structure; above this are two bays seg- 
mental on plan, each supported on a central 
corbel and running through to the roof; the 
portion between the windows is apparently 
covered with lead (to judge from the colour- 
ing), with some impressed ornament at the 
edges and a bit of gilt decorative design in the 
centre. As a matter of perspective, by the 
way, the centres of the bays do not seem quite 
truly placed, and appear as if just on this side 
of the true centre of the curve. The upper 
portion of the walling is of brick, placed 
straight on the masonry without any moulding 
to divide them. This isa most characteristic 
building with a good deal of novelty in detail. 

Mr. M. S. Hack's “ Front for a Restaurant 
(1,701), with its large pilasters framing the 
upper portion, is a type of design we not 
untrequently see in shop architecture, only it is 
better treated in detail than usual. Mr. 
Garry's Proposed Offices in West Hartlepool " 
(1,716), a very small coloured elevation, is a 
creditable attempt to give some character to a 
plain business building, with hardly any 
pretence at being ornamental; the ground 
floor is of stone, with a small Tuscan columnar 
order, the remainder of brick alternating with 
stone bands in the lower part, the vertical 
lines emphasised by narrow pilaster-like pro- 
jections. There is more originality in Messrs. 
Harrison & Ward's “53, Maddox-street (1,747), 
especially in the treatment of the stepped finish 
to the gable, with its large moulded stone 
capping; but it owes its effect partly to the clever 
way in which the texture and colour of the 
brickwork are treated in the drawing ; it may 
be a question whether it would look as well in 
execution as it does in water colour. Mr. 
Bolton's little perspective drawing of the front 
of “St. Stephen's National Schools (1,727) may 
be classed with street architecture, and shows а 
pleasing effect got by the arrangement of 
ordinary mullioned windows, and the manner 
in which the inscription tablets, with their 
cornice finish, are connected with the doors 
and the row of small lights over them. 

A rather large perspective view of “ Business 
Premises, Kingston-on-Thames" (1,767), by 
Messrs. Wimperis and Arber, shows a building 
of which the upper ‘portion does not in the 
least belong to the lower; the upper walls 
showing a rather heavy Classic treatment with 
pilasters, the lower portion a row of old- 
fashioned shop windows curved outwards on 
plan; а balcony separates the upper and lower 
portion, which appear to belong to two different 
buildings. Messrs. Bateman & Bateman’s 
Printing Premises, Cornwall-street, Birming- 
ham д (1,782), does not exactly come under the 
definition of street architecture, since it has 
fronts two ways ; it appears like a four de forcc 
in the way of erecting a stone building which 
shall be nearly all window, and with a very 
high roof with more than one story of 
dormers ; it is picturesque. for that class 
of building, but one can hardly feel it to 
be genuine architecture, for one is forced 
to the conclusion that there must be-a good 
deal of iron behind that apparently stone-built 
front with its thin piers and wide openings 
it 2 

Manchester ‘Warehouse, Cannon-street, Bir- 
mingham " (1,787), by the same architects, is a 
design of much the same type, in this instance 
diversified by A decorative cartouche with 
carved figures in the gable. These are clever 
attempts to give picturesqueness to buildings 
for severely practical uses; the drawback is 
that their outward appearance does not convey 
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the idea of structural security; not that one 
feels any doubt of it, of course, but they look 
too thin and cut up for stone architecture. 


Mr. Hare's front of the Free Library, Wol- 


verhampton (1,810), is a peculiar one, the wall 
being apparently of coloured roughcast above 
a ground story of banded brick and stone ; a 
very large gable in the centre, flanked by short 
octagonal cupolas, and a stone window-fram- 
ing with curved panels below appearing in 
the midst of the expanse of roughcast. Asa 
matter of architectural character we should 
certainly not take it for a free library, but 
rather for a working-men’s club on a large 
scale. Public buildings to our thinking, do not 
bear this kind of naive picturesque treatment, 
except in a quite small country town, where 
they may rightly have a more or less rural 
character. 


Mr. Pite’s coloured elevation of a “ Study for 
a Street Front in Glass Mosaic and Faience” 
(1,832) is really interesting, and offers an im- 
portant suggestion as to possible developments 
in London street architecture. One could 
have judged of the effect better if the window 
openings had been coloured in, dark, instead 
of being left blank. The lower portion of the 
front is treated in a solid architectonic manner 
in modelled terra-cotta with some colour, but 
not too strongly pronounced; the upper 
portion is flat with coloured foliage (inlay) 
meandering over it. This part of the design is 
too naturalistic for our taste ; we wish it had 
been more severe and symmetrical in design. 
Figures are introduced also, within a frame- 
work, in this part of the front; these we 
presume represent the mosaic portion of the 
work. We should not like to see the upper 
portion carried out just as it stands in the 
drawing, for the reason already mentioned ; 
but as a suggestion it is well worth attention. 

Coming to the domestic architecture proper, 
we find first Messrs. Ernest George and Yeates s 
two drawings which have already been illus- 
trated in our issue of Мау 19. The exterior 
view of “Holwell, Herts” (1,680: no plan) 
shows how an old house has been altered and 
enlarged in such a manner as to preserve its 
general character ; but the exhibit would have 
been much more interesting if we could have 
seen how the additions to the plan had been 
managed. The interior view of the hall and 
staircase from “ Edgeworth Manor (1,681) is a 
very pleasant drawing of a hall and staircase 
treated in oak in Elizabethan style; the 
arcade masking the stairs, with its decora- 
tive carving and figures à jour, In the 
spandrels, is an excellent piece of work, 
though it may be objected that the design of 
the arches, with rusticated voussoirs at inter- 
vals, is rather too much of a masonry design 
carried out in woodwork. However, it certainly 
has plenty of precedent in this respect, ee 
ancient and modern work. Mr. W. R. David- 
son's “Proposed Housein the north of Scotland 
(1,682) is a pretty small water-colour of a house 
evidently designed to express local D 
roughcast with stepped gables, the ground- 
story wall on each side of the front door 
showing aS uncovered masonry, as з 
simple method of emphasis and contrast. 
A plan is given, in which the most 
is made of the space, but that passage 
called “vestibule” would surely be rather 
dark. Mr. Atkin Berry's "Proposed House, 
Thames Ditton” (1,685: по plan) shows 
again the contrast of brick or stone and rough- 
cast which is now so much in vogue ; in fact, 
roughcast has become quite classical, as one 
may say, and is a method which no doubt sup- 
plies colour and texture to wall surface, but 
somewhat to the loss of monumental and digni- 
fied appearance. In this design there isa certain 
expression of plan. though the plan is wanting ; 
the staircase window is obvious, the angle 
turret shows that rooms on two floors have a 
pleasant feature in the shape of an angle bay. 
Mr. Schultzs “Reconstruction of Wester 
Kames Tower (1,691) reminds one (on а small 
scale) of the Salon and the schemes for restor- 
ing old chateaux which are annually to be found 
there ; plans of three stories (one room and a 
circular staircase) are shown, and four carefully 
coloured elevations in which the new masonry 
is distinguished from the old, of which latter 
indeed there does not seem to have been much 
left, and the upper portion, with its roof, 
corbelled out angle turret, &c., is new work, 
which seems well in keeping with the existing 
remains of Scottish castellated architecture. 
Mr. Prentice’s “Тһе Retreat, Lakehead 
(1,700 : no plan) is a flint house with brick- 
work quoins, which derives its chief character 
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from a heavy projecting porch with stumpy 
columns and a pyramidal lean-to roof coming 
to a point against the wall. The roofing is 
odd in appearance in the drawing, and 
does not explain itself, except that the 
upper portion is differently covered from the 
lower ; an expanse of brown over a great part 
of the roof is contrasted by a jointed covering 
on the upper part next the ridge, but what mate- 
rials the two are meant for it is not easy to 
make out. Mr. Schultz’s “Inholmes, Hartly 
Wintney ” (1,704 : no plan) is a most uninterest- 
ing-looking house, without picturesqueness or 
charm of any kind; but carefully drawn and 
evidently carefully intended. This is one of 
the examples of the result of an exaggerated 
revulsion from ornament and gimcrack ; it is 
now virtuous to have houses simply ugly. The 
gables in this example, judging from the 
drawing, appear to be boarded up, leaving one 
round hole as a window in the middle. Is 
this what house architecture is coming to? 

Mr. R. Blomfield's “ Design for House in 
New York" (1,708) is a sheet of drawings of 
the kind which we only wish were more 
numerous at the Academy. It is the kind of 
drawing which properly illustratesand explainsa 
building, instead of merely making a picture 
of it; and gives elevation, plans, and sections 
complete. It is a narrow street house, some- 
thing like the typical London one ; the plan is 
very well managed, the entrance passage ex- 
panding into a small square hall divided by a 
colonnade of three bays from a square staircase 
—the two together filling up the width of the 
house; a passage running from this, on the axis 
of the plan, leads to the door of the library at the 
back,and connects it with that of the dining-room. 
Interior light is obtained by a small area. The 
front is simply but gracefully treated, with 
channelled rustication on the ground story and 
an order above between the drawing-room 
windows, guarded by pilasters at the sides ; the 
attic strikes one as a little too high in propor- 
tion for the rest. As a small point, the inci- 
dent of making the two outer of the four 
dining-room windows narrower than the other 
two should be noticed; it makes all the 
difference in the character of the front. The 
author is to be commended for thus resisting 
the temptation to make picturesque views, and 
sending a practical set of architectural drawings, 
which however are so well and carefully 
drawn as to be quite satisfactory to the eye. 

_ This is afar more interesting exhibit, for 
instance, than Messrs. Armstrong and Wright's 
large pen perspective of “Stelling Hall” 
(1,093 : no plan), a large house with an octagon 
bay, terminating in a parapet, on each side of 
the entrance, above which a low-pitched gable 
sits rather awkwardly. This may be an inte- 
resting house on plan, but there is nothing to 
show this ; it is not interesting in perspective, 
at all events. Still less is Messrs. Gibson, 
Clark, & Warwick's “ House at Wembley Hill" 
717: no plan); people used to talk of a 
" shooting-box " ; this is a “ box,” and nothing 
more. Mr. James Ransome's House at 
Leicester" (1,715: no plan) is a pretty 
water-colour sketch of a rough-cast house 
with brick chimney. stacks which аге 
treated with a certain originality ; square 
Stacks dividing into four at the top. 
Mr. Paxton Watson's "Lea Park, Surrey" 
(1,720 ; no plan) is one of the class of houses 
Which are called in the newspapers “а pic- 
turesque pile —a tower (with battlements), a 
Mass of solid masonry with two semi-octagon 
bays, terminating in a parapet, above which 
ook two elaborate gables of black and white 
Work ; as if the whole were made up of bits of 
different buildings put together in a kind of 
accidental manner. Mr. Prentice’s “ Entrance 
Gates and Lodge to Mansion, Suffolk” (1,719: 
no plan)is a charming drawing, very original 
In style and execution; his treatment of the 
odge front towards the gates is effective ; two 
сауу square blocks project, one of them open, 
on the stumpy columns which are so much in 
Vogue; the other closed and windowed; the 
faves and roof of the two projections are 
symmetrical. They run awkwardly, however, 
Into the high main roof of the lodge, the whole 
Makes rather a * heap of roof, a treatment 
Which seems for some reason to be considered 


Proper tolodges. Messrs, Niven and Wiggles- 
Worth’s 
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shows a large rather heavily-executed water- 
colour of “Тһе Grange, Totteridge (1,733 : no 
plan), with no special feature about it except 
the praiseworthy attempt at a conservatory of 
brick and stone, uniform with the structural 
design of the house, instead of the usual 
ephemeral-looking structure of wood and glass 
tacked on. The conservatory is a semi-octagon, 
with large circular-headed windows on each 
face ; considering the shape of the windows, it 
was a mistake to make the parapet in drop 
curves, the two curves opposed to each 
other look bad; but the idea in itself is a 
very good one. Some light may surely 
be sacrificed in the conservatory of a private 
house for the sake of architectural unity. 
Mr. H. Goldsmith's “Bungalow Hall, Altrin- 
cham " (1,735 : no plan) is a nice-looking rural 
residence of what may be called the enlarged 
cottage class. Mr. F. Buckell exhibits a very 
pretty little bijon water-colour drawing of a 
"Proposed Clubhouse for the Wingham Golf 
Club” (1740), to which a plan is added; the 
house is picturesque, but we hope that before 
it is carried out the relative position of the 
doors of the ladies' and gentlemen's retiring 
rooms will be altered ; as shown in the plan 
they are really hardly consistent with decorum, 
as members would soon realise if the house 
were built that way. It is odd how frequently 
architects seem to overlook this homely but 
very important point in planning. 

The further examples of domestic architec- 
ture we will return to another week, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fournal is almost entirely occupied 
with reviews of the exhibitions of the Academy, 
the New Gallery, and the new English Art 
Club. A reproduction of Mr. Stanhope Forbes's 
fine picture, “Тһе Drinking Place," forms the 
frontispiece. No. 2 of the special Paris Ex- 
hibition Supplement is issued as a companion 
publication to the Art Journal. 

The most interesting section of Т/с Artist is 
the series of illustrations of decorative work 
by Herr Gustav Gurschner, a Viennese artist, 
whose designs for lamps, electric-light appli- 
ances, &c., are marked by a great deal of 
originality of conception. He largely employs 
heavily-draped female figures of a conven- 
tionalised and rather antique cast as integral 
portions of his designs. 

The Studio (May 15) has an illustrated article 
on the work of Mrs. de Morgan (Miss Picker- 
ing); one on M. Morin, the French carica- 
turist, who seems also to be a very good 
sketcher of architecture; and one on “ The 
Ornamentation of Textiles,” containing illustra- 
tions from Mdme. Paul Errera’s collection of 
ancient textiles at Brussels. 

The dutignary contains a summary of the 
results of the Ribchester excavations ; an article, 
with illustrations, on two ancient crosses at 
Whalley and Mytton ; and the second part of 
an article by Canon Raven on “ The British 
Section of Antonine’s Itinerary.” 

The Genealogical Magazine illustrates and 
comments on the arms of the borough of 
Dukinfield, about which a cnrions point is 
noticed ; the arms include a raven in the first 
quarter, and it is stated that the local name for 
araven was a docken,” hence the first half of 
the name. Under the head of * Things which 
might be attended to" is an article on the 
correct form of mitre for archbishops and 
bishops. The Camoys brass, in Trotton 
Church, Sussex, is described and illustrated. 

The Berliner Architekturweitis ап interesting 
number, containing, besides the continuation of 
notes and illustrations of the German section 
at the Paris Exhibition, a considerable number 
of interiors, entrance doors, and other details 
of street and house architecture in Berlin and 
the neighbourhood, with plans. The exterior 
of the Kaufhäusergruppe in the Spandauer- 
strasse (Höniger & Sedelmeier, architects) 
shows a new treatment of a narrow end of a 
block of buildings, a subject of which we had 
a good many illustrations lately. 

Тһе Ninctcenth Century contains an article 
on “Тһе Vogue of the Garden Book," by Mrs. 
Batson, commenting on the present taste for 
books about gardens, and on some of the 


" House, Weymouth Park” (1,725: no| books, but omitting all mention of the best of 


plan) is a good line drawing showing a house|them, that by Messrs. Blomfield and Inigo 


repeating the now common treatment of brick- 
work below and rough-cast above ; a special 


© Projecting eaves Mr, C. A. Nicholson 


Thomas. But that of course is a book by 


architects, and a general literary writer never 
eature is the use of panelled angle posts on the| knows anything about architects' books. The 
Upper wall with large carved corbels carrying | same number contains also an article by the 


editor of this journal on “The Genius of 


of New York. 
much what all sensible people will concur in. 
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Handel" (written of course partly apropos of 
the coming Handel Festival), which ma 
interest some of our musical readers. i 
The Forum contains an article on Ruskin by 
Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, which every one 
interested in the subject ought to read ; it is 
decidedly the best and most thoughtful criti- 
cism on Ruskin that we have seen, fully 
sympathising with what was admirable in him 
and his writings, but also showing what were 
his weaknesses. Mr. Longfellow devotes some 
space to Ruskin’s gifts as an artist, justly ob- 
serving that too little attention has been paid 
to this side of his acquirements. Among the 
numerous articles which have appeared on 
Ruskin since his death, the American writers 
show, it must be confessed, far better and 
sounder critical judgment than most of the 
English ones. The same magazine contains 


an article on “ A Plea for Trees and Parks in 


Cities,’ by Mr. Louis Windmiiller. He speaks 


strongly on the neglect to provide any trees, 


with their much-needed shade, in the streets 
For the rest, the article is 


The Dublin Review contains an article by 


Mr. A. F. Spender on the subject of “The 
Catacombs of Syracuse," of which little is 
generally known. 
ones, called by the names of Santa Maria di 
Gesu, Cassia, and San Giovanni, the ramifica- 
tions of which extend beneath a considerable 
portion of the city. The description of them 
and of the ancient frescoes existing in them is 
of considerable interest. 


There are three principal 


Scribuer, under the heading of “Тһе Field 


of Art," has a short essay by Mr. La Farge 
on “Colouring Statuary and Architecture,” 
which suggests the view that, whether by 
barbarians or Greeks, such colour was not 
applied to statuary with any idea of producing 
realism, but with the aim of harmonising a 
work with its surroundings, or of emphasising 
certain points in the work which it was desired 
should stand out. 
great period were concerned there is no 
difficulty in accepting this ; in fact, we do not 
know that any one has ever suggested that 
they aimed at realism in colouring sculpture ; 
and no doubt the frieze of the Parthenon, for 
instance, would have looked very blank if left 
in white marble amid the coloured ornamenta- 
tion of the architecture. 
to think, nevertheless, that in archaic Greek art 
realism, of a very naive kind, was the object, and 
in modern sculpture it appears to us that the 
instinct which prescribes pure white marble 
for an ideal subject in sculpture is right. 
Sculpture of this kind is an abstract art, giving 
expression through abstract form, and through 
form only. Colour tends to disturb and to 
materialise it. 
article on the portraits of Mr. 


As far as the Greeks of the 


But we are inclined 


The same number contains an 
J. M’Lure 
Hamilton, in which he aims at catching the 


manner and pose of the sitter when about his 
ordinary occupations; what may be called 
genre portraiture. Mr. Hamilton has a genius 


for this kind of portraiture, and is therefore 
right to give himself to it ; but it is not, for all 
that, the highest class of portraiture ; it tends 
to distract the attention from the main object 
of the portrait, and to give us accidental instead 
of essential characteristics of the sitter. The title 
of one of the portraits illustrated Mr. Glad- 
stone editing the works of Bishop Butler,” is 
rather absurd, and reminds one of the stage 
direction in the Anti-Facobin —“ groups of 
soldiers pass across the stage, as if returning 
from the Thirty Years’ War.” 

The Century contains a brief note, by Mr. 
Archibald Butt, on a real architectural curio- 
sity—an uncompleted cathedral arcade in 
Mexico of which the world knows nothing, 
and which, says the writer, few persons even 
in Mexico have seen. It is in the outskirts of 
the town of Tlalmanalco. The small illustra- 
tion shows a row of semicircular arches, 
apparently on clustered column piers, the 
spandrils not built up, so that the upper line of 
the construction is formed by the extrados of 
the arches. The people of the town have 
built walls on each side of the arcade to pro- 
tect it from injury, rightly regarding it as a 
valuable relic of the past, though their theory, 
that it is an ancient work of the Aztecs, is 
unfortunately contradicted by the existence of 
Christian inscriptions on the spandril of what 
was meant for the chancel arch (apparently the 
only one where the spandrils were added). 
Oddly enough, the writer of the article forgets 
tosay in what language these “inscriptions " are, 
but he no doubt means that they are Spanish, 
as the coat of arms of Spain is carved in 
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contiguity with them, as well as the crest of the 
Franciscan order. The strange thing is that 
the actual workmanship of most of it is 
described as being obviously Aztec, as nearly 
every carved stone contains either an Indian 
head or an Aztec idol. 


handling in wood-engraving. 
Harper has an 


most remarkable men, sir." 


military men. 


The Fortnightly contains an article by Mr. 
H. Heathcote Statham, “At the Royal Aca- 
demy,” consisting of a review of the principal 


works in painting and sculpture. 


The Pali Mall Magazine contains an article 
on “Claude Monet” by Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, 
which comes too late in the day, embodying as 
it does all the exaggerated views as to the 
greatness and value of the Impressionist school 
of artists, which sober-minded critics are now 
beginning to see the futility of. Impressionists, 
on the one hand, no longer need “ pushing," 
and therefore literary campaigning on their 
behalf is unnecessary and out of date ; on the 
other hand, they have found their level, 510 are 

is a 
measure of the author's critical judgment that 
he refers to Rodin's absurd ébauche of Balzac 


not likely to be forced above it again. 


as а great work. 


The Gentleman's Magazine contains a. short 
article by Mr. W. Bradbrook, under the title 
“ Acmoria Adversaria," on the use and abuse 
of armorial bearings (he mentions one or two 
odd instances of the latter), and suggesting a 
more careful preservation of old armorial 
bearings, and that people should be taught 
something about them and their original mean- 
ing, instead of being encouraged or allowed to 
destroy them. Mr. Bradbrook laments the rate 
at which the Royal Arms are disappearing 
"Of eighty - seven 
in Bucks known to the writer 
twenty-one only now possess them." But, 
it may be replied, what were the royal arms 
They had 
surely no business there, as if the house of God 
was an appanage of the Court. The same 
number contains an article on ''Eastbourne 
Antiquities,” which we are glad to see. East- 
bourne is regarded by so many visitors merely 
in the way of a modern watering-place with a 
“sea front," that many are quite unaware of 
the amount of antiquarian interest existing in 
the old part of the town and in old Eastbourne 


from our churches. 
churches 


ever doing in our churches? 


village, a mile or so inland. 


The English Illustrated Magazine includes 
an illustrated article on “Тһе Penny and its 
Story giving the various forms of silver and 
copper coinage of the realm which have borne 


the title of * Penny." 


The Quarry includes an article on “Тһе 
Geology of the Plain of Caen," with a эа 
"The 


of sections. The serial article on 
Mineral Industries of the United Kingdom" 
deals this month with the district of Yorkshire. 

In Knowledge the series of articles by Mr. 
Maunder, on "Astronomy without a Tele- 
scope,” of which “о. 5 appears this month, 
should be very useful in enabling amateur 
observers to realise for themselves some of the 
problems of astronomy. The same number 
contains a detailed description of the modus 
randi in selecting works for the Royal 
Academy Exhibition ; it may be interesting to 
the many rejected ones to know something 
of the process by which their doom was arrived 


at. | 
LETHERINGSETT CHURCH, NORFOLK, 

қызымды has been placed іп the chancel of 
Letheringsett Church by Sir Alfred Jodrell. It was 
designed by Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


It appears therefore 
to have been done by Aztecs under Spanish 
direction or compulsion. The same number of 
the Century contains a most extraordinary article 
by Mr. Tesla, on “ The problem of increasing 
human energy,” which however, we must con- 
fess, hardly strikes us as entirely sane writing. 
Mr. Cole's translation of Turner's “ Ulysses 
and Polyphemus” is a very fine bit of broad 


illustrated article on the 
child-portraits of Matthew Harris Jouett, who 
is called * Kentucky's master painter," and 
who painted chiefly Kentucky children. There 
is a good deal of character in the portraits as 
far as one can judge by the illustrations here ; 
but in seeing all these successive notices of 
artists who are all eminent or masters 
one cannot help feeling that there is still left in 
the American mind a little leaven of that habit 
which Dickens satirised half a century ago, of 
introducing every other person as опе of our 
The article on 
* Balloons in War treats of a practical subject 
which may have interest for others besides 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Architectural 
Association was held on Thursday evening last 
week at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly 


Circus. 


Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, retiring Presi- 
dent, was in the chair, and among those 
present were the Bishop of Rochester, the 
Rev. A. B. Boyd Carpenter, the Rev. J. Beeby, 
Sir H. Howorth, M.P., Professor Hulme, Pro- 
fessor R. E. Smith, Colonel Ottley, Messrs. W. 
Emerson (President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects), E. W. Mountford, H. L. 
Florence, L. A. Stokes, W. J. Locke, T. Blashill, 
H. W. Pratt, F. W. Pomeroy, Basil Champ- 
neys, W. E. Riley, Beresford Pite, A. Jacob, 
E. T. Hall, H. Holloway, H. Lovegrove, C. 
Wall, and W. Howard Seth-Smith, President- 


Elect. 


After the toast to “The Queen and the 
Royal Family,” proposed by the President, had 


been loyally received, 


The Chairman proposed “ The Church and 
He said this was a some- 
what unusual toast, but in an audience such as 
the present in which of necessity views must 
differ, they could all treat itin the broadest and 
most liberal sense. As artists they knew no 
party in politics, and no party or narrow- 
mindedness in religion. The views and con- 
victions which they had did not penetrate into 
Art as 
art knew no distinction whatever ; whatever 
were their convictions they admired it whether 
But who 
could gauge what an enormous influence the 
Church had had upon architecture in this and 
It was perfectly impossible to 
gauge the vast influence the Church had had 
Nay, to widen 
the scope surely religion had been the greatest 
incentive of the human race in all ages to 
Had 
it not been religion that from the very first was 
the great motive power—the great force—the 
great lever which had helped men forward to 
erect the greatest historic buildings in all 
If we looked at the temples of 
Egypt they spoke to us of generations six 
thousand years ago, and still told us their won- 
derful history both in their religion and their 
Then, again, the temples left to us in 
Persia and India, Greece, and Rome, the crude 
doimans of the Druids, the magnificence of the 
Jewish temples, the grandeur of the Bazantine 
and early Christian churches, and last but not 
least the exquisite and symbolic beauty of the 
later Christian temples, all spoke to us the same 
Surely their 
eyes must be blind and their minds dead if 
they did not see that throughout all generations 
religion had been the one great power that had 
ruled the mind in architectural design ! While 
there was no doubt that the influence of the 
Church had been tremendous, and had supplied 
our land with beaufiful specimens of the archi- 
tecture of the past, yet the influence of archi- 
tecture upon religion had also been great. 
country 
churches, had influenced the minds of men for 
Second 
only to the influence of religion upon architec- 
ture was the national instinct which had been 
In this great 
nation there should be some idea, some great 
wish, some desire to pass on by noble build- 
ings the history of the largest empire the 
world had ever seen. Were we perfectly satis- 
fied with many of the public buildings we saw 
around us, all nobility of which was cut down 
by mere economic and solely utilitarian ideas ? 
Surely some men would arise to advocate 
that our national buildings should be more 
monumental in character ! He was one of those 
who believed most conscientiously that the 
beautiful in churches and national buildings 
had an enormous influence on the mind. They 


the Legislature." 


the sacred channels of their own art. 
it was in a cathedral or elsewhere. 


other lands? 


upon the minds of architects. 


erect large, noble, and grand buildings. 


generations ? 


politics. 


tale of the incentive of religion, 


Our grand  cathedrals, beautiful 


generations and continued to do so. 


displayed in all generations. 


either spoke of the goodness or the depravity 
of a nation, its riches or its poverty, its weak- 
ness or its strength, and there was no nation 
in the world who should be better able to 
raise greater buildings than Great Britain. If 
the Government were to spend, in time of 
peace and prosperity, the cost of an ironclad 
upon monuments to our greatness it would not 
only tend to enrich our metropolis, but add to 
the glory of the empire. 

The Bishop of Rochester, in reply, said it 
was quite true that those who represented the 
Church, and those who represented architec- 
ture, owed a great deal to oneanother. That 
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certainly did not admit of any doubt, and if 
they were asked what were the noblest out- 
ward possessions of the Church of this country 
they would unhesitatingly reply: the great 
cathedrals which were erected by the archi- 
tects of the Middle Ages; but, on the other 
hand, they could not forget that it was the 
Church of that period which offered to the 
architects their best opportunities. There were 
gentlemen in the room who had done architec- 
tural work for the Church, and he hoped they 
had some little gratitude to the Church which 
had called in their aid. There were instances 
where the cleric and thearchitect were'one and 
the same person. That was so in the case 
of William of Wykeham, and then there 
was the spire of All Saints in the High-street, 
Oxford, which was designed by the Dean 
of Christ Church. The cleric and the archi- 
tect having mutual relations were  consi- 
derably acquainted with each other’s foibles. 
They were living in a time when there 
was a considerable revival both in the Church 
and architecture. Some clergymen were 
suffering from preaching in churches where 
the first efforts of architects in this re- 
vival were displayed. He remembered wor- 
shipping in the chapel at Keble College, and 
felt what a dignity there was of line and pro- 
portion, but he also felt what a crude experi- 
ment in colour there was upon the stone and 
glass, which was a little distracting and per- 
haps displeasing to the eye. Onthe other hand 
he had no doubt that some of the gentlemen 
present that evening could tell how their deli- 
cate and beautiful architectural schemes had 
been cramped by the perversity of some of 
those persons who would have their way 
whether it tended altogether for good or evil. 
There was also a most intimate connexion 
between architecture and the higher faiths in 
man. In this age of magnificent development 
of skill and material there were an immense 
variety of opportunities for architects, possibly 
greater than they had ever enjoyed, and he 
was sure that they would aspire to the noblest 
work, and there should be working through 
his art, ennobling, refining, and purifying it, 
all that they understood by religion. 

Sir H. Howorth also responded to this toast. 
There was a large collection of men in the 
Houses of Parliament who were Philistines 
with regard to art. They had not been educated 
in it, but he thought a large proportion of 
them would do right if they could only get 
professional gentlemen to agree. Whenever 
a public building was to be erected plans were 
exhibited in the library or the tea-room of the 
House of Commons, and they were submitted 
to a great deal of criticism which was very 
often ignorant; but nevertheless, they were 
creating a genuine feeling that they must, if 
possible, do their best by selecting, not so much 
the best works, but the best judges of those 
works, to settle what our public buildings 
should be. In the House of Commons itself 
they had the greatest monument of building 
art, especially if they remembered the time at 
which it was erected. It was a glorious build- 
ing despite any criticism as to its details, and 
it would remain to all time an extraordinary 
piece of beauty. It wasa curious fact that it 
stood side by side with two other buildings, 
each in itself a supreme jewel—St. Stephens 
Chapel, which was so glorious as to be abso- 
lutely unmatchable, and the great hall that was 
built by Rufus and roofed by Richard II., and 
which was the most magnificent hallin Europe. 
They had a number of statues in the House of 
Commons, some of which might very well be 
removed, but there was one recently added to 
them, erected in memory of one of the greatest 
Englishmen and the greatest Parliamentary 
man of this century, and the artist was Mr. 
Pomeroy, who was present that evening. 

Mr. Beresford Pite then proposed "The 
Royal Academy and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects." He said it was a matter of 
great regret that they had no representative of 
the Royal Academy present, but in his memory 
of the Architectural Association's dinners they 
had never missed this toast. The Royal 
Academy represented to them the allied sister 
arts, just as the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects represented their own art to them. The 
link between the Royal Academy was a very 
definite one, inasmuch as it provided an archi- 
tectural school for architectural students, which 
was gratuitous and of immense value. The 
Academy had their best wishes, and as a 
matter of fact they could not entertain a сош- 
plete view of their own art if they allowed 


themselves in any way to get out of sympathy 


dene, 
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with the higher arts—the arts which were | by societies who ought to know better and by 
capable of more complete intellectual expres-|the public generally. They were confused 
sion than architecture, which was an almost | with the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
silent art. The Royal Academy included the | of which they were thought to be a branch, 
art of the sculptor, which came nearer to their | and they were confused with the Society of 
own. With regard to the Royal Institute of | Architects. They were neither and wished to 
British Architects, that dealt with the difficulties | be neither ; they were purely and simply an 
and business questions of the profession, and | independent Association working upon their 
also provided a common ground for debate|own lines, with one great object in view to 
upon the higher questions of art, and was in- |help forward in every possible way the 
dispensable to their success. architectural education of those entering the 
Mr. W. Emerson, the President of the Royal| profession. Surely with such a high motive 
Institute of British Architects, after expressing | they ought to receive the support and sym- 
his pleasure at being present and his thanks | pathy of every true artist. As the proposer of 
for the splendid reception accorded the toast, | the toast said, the Association commenced from 
said that the future prosperity of the Royal|the enthusiasm of students, who fifty-four 
Institute of British Architects depended very | years ago had linked themselves together for 
much upon the Architectural Association. The | mutual improvement, and it had grown bit by 
latter was noted for very hard work, and their | bit until it now numbered 1,318 members. 
President had attended between 150 to 200|Of these a large majority had grown in the 
meetings, and he knew how great an interest | Association. They belonged to it from the 
they took in the education of students. Тһе | beginning anc had grown up in the profession 
Royal Institute of British Architects was also | practically from it, and many had reached 
endeavouring to promote education by exami- | honoured positions in the profession. The 
nations on Special subjects appertaining to | first object of the Association was educational; 
architects. Quite apart from that, efforts were | it gave those who had gone through the lower 
made to raise the influence of architects upon | ranks the chance of offering voluntary help to 
the public. This could only be done by up-|others who were coming on, the great desire 
holding their own conduct, and he did not|being to assist the welfare of their noble art. 
think that it tended to the dignity of their| This work, of course, was not carried on 
profession, or tended to raise the influence of | without a considerable amount of voluntary 
architects or architecture upon the public|labour, and he could bear testimony to the 
mind, if they allowed themselves to go in for|cordiality and enthusiasm of the officers and 
competition in an haphazard manner, or on|committee. During the two years he had 
purely personal grounds utterly regardless of | been President there had not been the slightest 
the future or the general interest of the pro- | friction, but they had all worked together in 
fession. There had been so many competitions | perfect harmony, with the result that really 
where the terms were absolutely unfair and | good, sound, and substantial work had been 
outrageous, and yet there had been numbers of | done. They had their social side, which was 
architects who had competed. If they did not | very enjoyable and in many ways most useful 
have sufficient self-respect they could hardly | in bringing their older and younger members 
expect proper respect from the public, апа | into touch with one another, and he thought 
they could not expect a higher value for all who had been present at the last soirces 
their work than they placed upon it themselves | would agree that their amusement had been 
He quite agreed that the scarcity of public | absolutely free from vulgarity. His heart had 
buildings to record the national history was a | been thoroughly in the work during the time 
great disgrace to the country. he had held office ; if he had made an enemy 
Mr. E. T. Hall proposed the * Army, Navy, | he did not know him, while he had obtained 
and Reserve Forces,” and Col. Ottley re-|the valued friendship of many, and he knew 
sponded. that his successor, Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, 
The Rev. A. B. Boyd Carpenter then pro-|whom they would all welcome, had the 
posed the Architectural Association." Не | deepest possible sympathy іп the work. 
said they had every reason for wishing it} Mr. E. W. Mountford proposed *' The Lec- 
Success, because it was carrying on a useful|turers and Instructors." He said a very great 
and educational work. Itwas not in the power | deal depended upon the lecturers, as their dis- 
of all to employ architects, but they could all | courses formed an important feature of the 
enjoy their work, and as а man in the street | work. They had had many distinguished men 
he could only hope that opportunities would | lecturing to them, including Mr. Farrow. Не 
arise so that there could be more of their | could not help thinking that the elder members 
handiwork—work of their beautiful creation— | of this Association did not have the advantage 
In our somewhat monotonous streets. Theirs | asinstructorsthat the younger membersnowhad. 


BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 


HOMES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


DURING the past month the organisation of 
the provincial contributions towards the Homes 
of Rest for Disabled Soldiers has primarily 
had the attention of the Executive. Arrange- 
ments have been made by Mr. T. F. Rider, 
Past President of the Master Builders' Associa- 
tion, by which both the builders and their men 
are now rendering active assistance in many 
parts of the country. The money thus 
collected goes to meet the cost of the labour in 
erecting the buildings, for which so many 
firms have already presented the necessary 
materials. 

At Leicester both builders and workmen, co- 
operating, organised a concert by which 17ol. 
were raised. At Derby a similar concert was 
arranged, which resulted in 50/. ; and another 
concert is being arranged at Nottingham. In 
Birmingham the matter is being taken up by 
the trades-unions as well as by. the masters' 
associations, all artisans contributing Is. 6d. 
per head and all labourers 1s. per head. 
At Walsall similar steps are being taken. At 
Wolverhampton the joiners and carpenters 
have collected 3ol. 

Throughout Yorkshire collections are being 
made under the auspices of the Builders’ 
Federation. There they take the form of a 
series of small contributions on the part of the . 
men, spread over several weeks, on all building 
jobs throughout the county, as well as 
donations by the masters. A collection is also 
being organised for next month throughout 
the county of Lancashire under the auspices 
of the Lancashire Builders' Federation. Again, 
at Bournemouth a collection is being 
organised, and similarly at Plymouth ; whilst 
Brighton has already contributed 25/., and has 
the matter still in hand. 

It is hoped that by these local efforts on 
the part of this widely scattered trade the 
sum of 6,000/., still required to complete 
the “ Building Trades’ Gift,” will soon be ob- 
tained, more especially as nearly 20,000/. have 
already been brought together and buildin 
operations at Bisley have already commenced: 

All contributions should be directed to the 
Executive of the “Building Trades’ Gift," 1, 
Waterloo-place, Pal! Mall, S.W. 

Mr. T. F. Rider, as Honorary Secretary to 
the Gift, announces the following further con- 
tributions which have come to hand this 
week :— 


A Friend (being the proceeds of a raffle for a 
b 
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Collected by Mr. Middleton (Messrs. Malcolm 
& Co. 


was a great work—a great profession—and Professor Hulme, in reply, said that in his Macle J eA Ta uA 25 о о 
their art was closely allied to religion. One experience in teaching he had never had а | Colonel Stanley G. Bird .......... T es 21 ® о 
aspect of the relationship of religion to their | more pleasant task than lecturing to this Asso- к Messrs. ¥. & M. Patrick (Wands. : 
art was of great importance. The great | ciation where the students were so enthusiastic. | Messrs. Harrison, Robinson, & Co. (Manches- fmm 
рте power which made the distinction | They had certainly given the teachers great i ter) (per Mr. Roben Nelll)................ 10 о о 
etween trade and art was the spirit of re- | encouragement. T m j 5 5 о 
ligion which touched it. And then in one [шс R. E. Smith also responded, апа V Mk ener қату” 
Way architecture held Ив own іп face of all | said it gave him very great pleasure to be ап | Messrs. Pierce Watts & Co., Manchester (рег 
arts in all the uses to which it was put. If instructor to those students who attended with Mr. Robert МеШ)........................ 550 
t Was for a warehouse, it was for the home | the idea of doing their very best and acquiring Wort men of Mr. ihc fon Ge ew 9 

commerce ; if it was for the domestic home, | some instruction. There was sympathy between VV’ DOO HOUR РАЦ 318 6 
then the spirit of love indwelled there; if | the class and the teacher. Workmen of Messrs Treasure & Son, Holloway 
it was for a temple or a church, the spirit of Mr. Leonard Stokes then proposed “ The (per Mr. С. H. Webster). . z . . 214 о 
religion was there. The spirit of commerce, | Guests,” which was responded to by Mr. Basil i oe аа d ced (pes М "T 
the spirit of love, and the spirit of religion— | Champneys and Mr. W. E. Riley. Workmen of Messrs. Malcolm Macleod & Co. 2 3 o 
these were the great things for which they Mr. Thomas Blashill proposed the toast of | Mr. T. R. Vaux, Manchester (per Mr. Robert 
Worked. The Association was fifty-three years | the Committee and Oſſicers,“ whom he said Neill)... . . . . „ SP aes: 22 74:29 
OL ua А : on 175 ү „| Messrs. Greenway, Clive, Vale, & Co., Man- 

age, and sprung from the enthusiasm of | had done excellent service deserving the thanks chester (per Mr. Robert Neill) ............ 2. 55 
young hearts and numbers of students collected | of all the members. Mr. T. A. Fairchild....... Ju OM 220 
together to study architecture for themselves ;| Мг. G. B. Carvill (hon. secretary) briefly окен А Me cee (Wandsworth-road) 2 o o 
E Association. had now become a great | replied. " . r. F. W. Horey and Vorkmen А i Е 6 

Ching body, teaching architecture from all | Мг. H. L. Florence proposed “Тһе President- | workmen of Mr. T. A. аксы 1 7 6 
points of view. At the present time the | Elect” (Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith), who was] Workmen of Messrs. F. & F. J. Wood (рег Mr. 
Majority of the members were young men, | accorded musical honours. E. Galyer) ......... rette 1 0 3 
and it was to the youth that the future} Mr. Seth-Smith, in expressing his thanks, VV „ 1 
belonged. He hoped that they would achieve said how much he had the objects and the | Mr. M. Knight (Lewes)... .. озо 6 
great things with their beautiful art. There | interests of the Association at heart. He then | Miss Cording (Marlow, Bucks) 0 10 о 
was yet a great place for architecture in this] proposed the health of Мг. G. H. Fellowes] Workmen of Mr. Benjamin Wells ............ о 5 о 
country, and he hoped the time would not be | Prynne, the retiring President and Chairman, —— — 


which was also accorded musical honours. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


лана эы сла сЕ) 


THE THEATRE, GREAT QUEEN-STREET.—This 
theatre, re-opened on May 24 by Mr. W. S. Penley, 
was reconstructed for him by Messrs. Murray & 
Foster. After the dissolution of that firm in 
October last the works, together with the redecora- 
tions, were completed by Mr. John Murray. The 
house was originally opened as the Novelty on 
December 9, 1882, having been built after the designs 
and plans of the late Thomas Verity, obiit May, 1891, 
Surveyor for Theatres to the Lord Chamberlain, 


far distant when there would be more oppor- 
tunities for architects, and that they would do 
Onour to themselves and credit to the age in 
Which they lived. 
i The Chairman, in reply, said that they had 
Oped to be honoured by the presence of Sir 
Edward Clarke that evening, but at the last 
Ininute he wrote that it was impossible for him 
e: attend. He had also received letters from 
T п Voce Moore, Mr. Richards, Q.C., and 
Webd old friend and Past-President, Aston 
h C&DD. The position of their Association, 
€ continued, was much misunderstood, both 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
Visits.—The first Summer Visit of the Association, 
on June 16, will be to Deepdene. Dorking, by per- 
mission of the Duchess of Marlborough. Train 
leaves Victoria at 1.45 pm. Members to meet at 
the booking-oftice. This visit will be conducted by 
Mr. H. Dymoke Wilkinson. The second Summer 
Visit will take place on June 30, and will be to the 
new Christ's Hospital school buildings, Horsham. 
Messrs. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and Ingress Bell, the 
architects, kindly promise to meet the party if pos- 
sible. Members to assemble at Victoria Station 
(L. B. and S.C. R.) for the 1 45 p.m. train. 
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Degg? fora DOR of Twelve Afmshovses TEL 


DESIGN FOR A BLOCK OF TWELVE 
ALMSHOUSES. 


THE design is arranged upon two floors, 
access to the first floor being gained by means of 
staircases at either end and in the centre of the 
block. Each suite contains a living-room, with 
cooking range, scullery, water-closet, larder, 
and coals, the latter being entered írom the 
outside in the case of the ground floor. The 
sunk garden consists of three levels, the lower 
level being about 5 ft. below the terraces, and 
in the centre is a small fountain. 

The materials are red brick with yellow 
stone dressings, with the exception of the cen- 
tral bay, which is entirely of stone. The roof 
is tiled, and the end wings are tile-hung. The 
design, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of last year, is by Mr. H. Inigo 
Triggs. 


— + 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
'This Association held the last meeting of the 
session on May 3t at the Grosvenor Hotel, the 
President, Mr. George Sheridan, in the chair. 
The reports cf the building construction and 
design classes were read, the prize-winners in 
the latter class being :—Mr. H. J. Lyons, first 
prize ; Mr. Charles Powell, second prizc. The 
reports of the sketching and camera club, 
designing club, and library were also adopted. 
The following resolution was carried by the 
meeting :— 

“That we, the members of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland, present at this general meet- 
ing, desire to express our satisfaction at the well- 
merited honour of knighthood conferred upon the 
President of the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland, a member of this Association, and we take 
this opportunity of rendering our warmest con- 
gratulations to Sir Thomas Drew. 


The President read a valedictory address to 
the members, in the course of which he re- 
viewed the work of the past session. In every 
branch of the Association a record had been 
established, and the new members who had 
joined numbered eighteen. Thetotal member- 
ship stood at 125. Аз a final word, he would 
advise architectural students to obtain technical 
instruction as far as possible, and when the 
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E --- 


new Dublin Technical Schools were о i | 

. pened in could be made whereby the members could 
22-2 members would have an excellent avail themselves of the useful classes formed 
oppor i y ot gaining such knowledge. Не in that institution.—Mr. Kaye Parry, F. R. I. B. A., 
was perfectly sure that some arrangement!then took the chair, and Mr. C. H. 
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Ashworth proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his conduct іп 
the chair, and for the interest he 


had taken in the affairs of the Association 
during the past session. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Webb, and carried with 
acclamation. The ballot list of officers for the 
new session was then read. The following 
were declared elected :—President, Mr. F. 
Batchelor, F.R.I.B.A. ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
M. J. Tighe, C. H. Ashworth; Committee, 
Messrs, H. Allbury, G. Sheridan, R. C. Orpen, 
J. Holloway, R. M. Butler, T. E. Hudman, J. Н. 
Pentland, T. Coleman, L. O'Callaghan. Libra- 
ran Mr. J. Geoghegan; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. W. Webb; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. 
F. G. Hicks, E. W. Bradbury; Hon. Audi- 
tors, Messrs. W. Beckett, M. J. Buckley. 
Mr, R. M. Butler proposed a vote of thanks 
lo the outgoing secretary, Mr. H. Allbury, 
who, under the by-laws, had to retire at the 
end of two years. Much of the progress of the 
past session could be put down to his energy 
and devotion to the work of the Society. His 
services, however, were still retained on the 
committee. Mr. F. G. Hicks having seconded 
the resolution, it was passed with acclamation. 
Mr. Allbury, in reply, said that the Association 
had already surpassed the most sanguine hopes 
of its promoters, and was rapidly increasing its 
influence in every direction for the good of the 
architectural profession owing to the enthu- 
siasm shown by its members. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION’ 
—The Edinburgh Architectural Association 
had their annual excursion last Saturday, visit- 
ing Balmerino Abbey, Bambreich Castle, and 
Lindores Abbey, by permission of the Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart Grey, the Earl of 
Zetland, and Mr. David Speirs, factor. Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., acted as leader, and 
described the ruins, with the assistance of 
plans showing all the remains able to be 
deciphered. The day, which was very bright 
and warm, was concluded by a dinner held in 
the George Hotel, Newburgh, when a vote of 
thanks for the permissions to visit, and to Mr. 
Blanc for acting as leader, was agreed to, on 
the motion of the President, Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr, A.R.I.B.A. 


ef TD‏ ا 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the Building Act 
Committee of the London County Council, 
held on the 28th ult., being the day before 
the Council adjourned for the Whitsuntide 
recess, the proceedings were governed by 
the clause in the order of reference which 
empowers the Committee at certain seasons to 
act on behalf of the Council in relation to 
Matters included in the order of reference. 
Those applications to which consent has 
ееп given are granted on certain condi- 
tons. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated: 


Erection of Buildings in West Ferry-road, 
Millwall, 


Poplar—That the resolution of the Council of 
lay 8, 1900, consenting to the erection of a one- 
story office building on the south side of West 
Ferry-road, Millwall, be rescinded.— Agceed. 


[This item is subject to confirmation by the 
Council. | 


Formation of Streets near Brockley Station, 
Brockley. 


Deplford.—That the time within which the street 
Proposed to be named St. Asaph-road on the 
Haberdashers' "Company's estate, near Brockley 
Station, was required to be detined by fences or 
Other suitable boundaries and left open for the use 
of the public as a highway, be extended until 
January 1, 901 (Мг. A. H. Kersey and Mr. H. 


Stock for Mr. R. Kersey and the Worshipful Com- 


pany of Haberdashers).— Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage. 


Hammersmith, —An extension to Holy Innocents 
Church, Paddenswick-road, Hammersmith, at the 
corner of Dorville-road (Messrs. J. Brooks & Son for 
the Rev. H, С, Eden).— Consent. 
up usa church and school on the south- 
н ч of Perry-vale at its junction with Perry- 
c : Іт. W. H. Woodroffe for the committee of 

5 orest Hill Baptist Church).— Consent. 

1m. — That the application of Mr. T. A 
„ behalf of the deacons of the Dawes- 
Baptist Chapel, for an extension of the period 


within which the erection of a porch in front of a 
proposed mission-hall on the north side of Rosaline- 
road, Fulham, next No. 72, was required to be 
commenced, be granted.—Agreed. 

Lewisham.—Five houses with shops on north-west 
side of Sydenham-road at the corner of Larkbere- 
road (Messrs. Bowie & Barratt for Mr. E. Clarke). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham,—Houses with shops on the north side 
of Sydenham-road, Sydenham, between Silverdale- 
buildings and Mayow-road (Messrs. J. Edmondson 
& Son for Mr. J. Edmondson).— Consent. 

Norwood.—A house with shop on the west side of 
St. Gothard-road, West Norwood, at the corner of 
Auckland Hill (Mr. H. G. Brace for Mr. D. G. 
Horlock). — Consent. 

Wookvich, —KEighteen houses on the north side of 
Bexley-road, Eltham, eastward of Elderslie-road 
(Mr. F. G. Logsdail for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, 
M.P.) —Consent. 

Peckham.—One-story shop on the north side of 
Hanover Park, Rye-lane, Peckham (Messrs, Jones 
& Higgins, Limited).—Consent. 

Bermondscy.—A building on the north side of 
Jamaica-road, Bermondsey, between Nos. 63 and 71 
(Messrs. Gordon & Gunton for Messrs. Plowman & 
Co., Limited).—Refused. 


Lewisham.—A porch at the billiard-room entrance 
to the “Spotted Cow” public-house, Hither-green- 
lane, Lewisham, to abut upon Thornford-road (Mr. 
L. A. Withall for Mr. T. F. Coles).—Refused. 


Lewisham.—A porch in front of a church-hall on 
the south side of Sandhurst-road, Hither-green, at 
the corner of Ardgowan-road (Mr. P. A. Robsen for 
the Rev. E. C. B. Philpott and the building com- 
mittee of St. Andrew's Church).— Refused. 


Lewisham.—Buildings on the west side of Lawrie- 
park-road, Sydenham, and the east side of a private 
way leading from West-hill to Westwood-road (Mr. 
F. W. Tarring for Messrs Tomson, Webley, & 
Aldridge).— Refused. 


Lewisham.—A one-story addition to the parish- 
hall on the east side of Brookdale-road, Catford, at 
the corner of Holbeach-road (Mr. A, L. Guy for the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Lawrence Church, 
Catford).—Refused. 

Marylebone, East, —A conservatory and two iron 
covered ways at No. 49, Acacia-road, St. John's 
Wood, at the corner of Ordnance-road (Messrs. 
R. H. & H. Kerr for Mr. G. Garet-Charles).— 
Refused. 

Norwood. — A public-hall, one-story shops, and 
houses with shops on the west side of Norwood- 
road, West Norwood, between York-road and Har- 
penden-street (Mr. J. S. Quilter for the freeholders). 
— Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A one-story addition 
to No. 27, St. George's-road, South Belgravia, at the 
corner of Warwick-street (Mr. C. W. Brooks for 
Mr. P. R. Waller).—Refused. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—The retention of a 
projecting shop-front at No. 227, Regent-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square ( Messrs. Riddell & Co. for 
Messrs. L. H. & F. J. Goldsoll).— Refused. 


Projections. 


Strand.—That permission be given to Messrs. 
Anstiss & Sons to retain for one year a projecting 
illuminated sign at the third-floor level in front o 
No. 45, Strand, extending beyond the general line of 
buildings in that street (Messrs. Wylson & Long for 
Messrs, Anstiss & Sons), —Agrced. 


Bermondsey.—That permission be given to Mr. J. 
Dannhorn to retain for one year a projecting 
illuminated sign at the “Surrey Arms” public- 
house, Surrey-square, Old Kent- road, extending 
beyond the general line of buildings in Surrey- 
square (Mr. H. Goodwin for Mr. J. Dannhorn).— 
Ag reed. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—A balcony, at the 
third-tloor level, in front of No, 87, Piccadilly, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Messrs. Cubitt, Nichols, 
Sons, & Chuter for Mr. G. Lichtenfeld).—Consent. 

St. Georie, Hanover-square.—Retention of a pro- 
jecting iron and glass fernery over the porch in 
front of No. 114. Park-street, Grosvenor-square 
(Mr. В. Slade).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—The retention of a wood and glass 
pent roof over the entrance to the coach-house at 
No. roo, West Hill-road, Sydenham, abutting on 
Hillcrest-road (Mr. J. Stewart for Mr. G. Kenning). 
Refused. 

Paddington, North—A projecting wooden shop 
front to No. I, Mozart-street, Paddington (Mr. E. 
Vigers for Messrs. Seaman & Guest).— Refused, 


Width of Way. 


Finsbury, Central.—The erection in front of a pro- 
posed factory on the site of No. 28, St. John's-lane, 
Clerkenwell, of a forecourt boundary or fence with- 
in the prescribed distance from the centre of St. 
John's-lane (Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood for Messrs. 
Fenner, Appleton, & Co.).—Consent. 


Hackney, Central—A two-story workshop at the 
rear of No. 33, Middleton-road, Hackney, with the 
forecourt boundary or fence at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of Mayfield- road 
(Mr. A. E. Maskall).—Refused. 


Space at Rear, 
Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions of 


Part V. of the Act with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of a two-story stable and coach-house, with living- 
rooms on the first floor, in a garden at the rear of 
Tower House, Brockley Park, Lewisham, without 
an open space at the rear (Mr. P. Cornish for Mr. E. 
Masters).—Consent. 


Wandsworth. A modification of the provisions of 


Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
Spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of two dwelling-houses on the north- 
west side of Lewin-road, Streatham, at the corner of 
Ellison-road, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Mr. A. Knapman).—Consent. 


Westminster.—That Mr. A. Blackford be informed, 


in reply to his request on behalf of Mr. W. R. 
Rickard that the Council should declare that a strip 
of land at the rear of three blocks of buildings at St. 
James-court, Buckingham-gate, being a portion of 
the playground of the United Westminster School, is 
secured to the satisfaction of the Council, by 
covenant, as an open space, that, subject to the 
Council's solicitor being satisfied as to the due 
execution of the provisional agreement between the 
owners oi St. James-court and the United West- 
minster Schools, providing that the governors of the 
schools shall not at any time build on the strip of 
land on the eastern side of the school playground 
beyond a line drawn parallel to, and 32 ft. from, the 
face of blocks E, Е, and G, St. James-court, the 
Council is of opinion that the maintenance of such 
land as an open space is 5 secured by 
covenant in accordance wi 

of the London Building Act, 1894. —Agreed. 


Section 41 (1) (iii.) (A) 


Whitechapel.—A modification of the provisions of 


Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a mission-hall, with library, class- 
room, and dwelling- rooms over, on the site of 
No. 189, Whitechapel-road, with an итере space 
at the rear (Mr. W. A. Pite for the Rev. 

—Consent. 


. Baron). 


Duhwich.—A modification of the provisions of 


Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of four shops, with artisans' dwellings on 
the upper floors, on the south side of Orpheus-street, 
Denmark-hill, Camberwell, with an irregular space 
at the rear (Mr. E. J. Strevens for the Star Omnibus 
Company, Limited).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 
Hampstead.—A studio at Manor Lodge, Vale of 


Health, Hampstead (Mr. C. H. Saunders for Miss 
M. Carter).—Refused. 


St. Pancras, East.—One-story additions to the 


flank of No. 86, King's-road, to abut upon Camden- 
road, and a two-story building at the rear of Nos. 86 
and 88, King’s-road, to abut upon Rochester-place 
(Messrs. F. Taperell & Haase for Mr. P. Barnett). 
— Refused. 


Projections and Construction of Bridges. 


Rotherhithe.—An iron gangway across Rother- 


hithe-street, Rotherhithe, to connect granaries on 
opposite sides of that street (Messrs. W. A. Crips & 
Sons for Messrs. R. Т, Smythe & Co.).—Consent. 


Bow and Bromley.—Four iron gangways across 


Fawe-street, Poplar, to connect warehouses on the 
opposite sides of that street (Mr, Max Clarke for 
Messrs. Spratts’ Patent, Limited).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage, Height of Building, and 
Openings іп Party-Walls. 


Hackney, North.—The erection, to an advanced 


line of trontage, of a three-story warehouse on the 
north side of Barrett's-grove, Stoke Newington- 
road, Stoke Newington, at the corner of Cressing- 
ton-road, with the flank wall to exceed in height 
the width of Cressington-road, and with openings 


in the party wall on the north side of the building 


to exceed in width the dimensions specified in 


section 77 of the Act (Mr. T. J. Wetherall for 
Me:srs. E. Austin & Sons).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Fulham.—That an order be issued to Mr. J. P. 
Flew, jun., sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of a new street for carriage traffic in continuation 
of Waldemar-avenue, Fulham, to lead into Colehill- 
lane, and the widening in connexion therewith of a 
portion of Colehill-lane. That the name Waldemar- 
avenue (in continuation) be approved for the new 
street.—Agreed. 


Hackney, South.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. A. H. & A. E. Simpson refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out of new streets for 
carriage tratfic on the Glyn estate, on the east side 
of Daubeny-road, Homerton.—Agreed. 


Lewishant.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. J. 
Cooke sanctioning the formation or laying-out of a 
new Street for carriage traffic to lead from George- 
lane to Brownhill-road, Catford (for the School 
Board for London). That the name Stainton-road 
be approved for the new street,—Agreed. 
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Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. F. W. The house was planned for a doctor in a 
Tarring refusing to sanction the adaptation of a | doctor's street, and although the site is cramped, 
portion of a private way leading from West-hill to | the necessary amount of accommodation has 


Westwood-road, Sydenham, as a street for carriage . | 
traffic, and the formation or laying out of a new been obtained on the:ground floor (see plan), 


street for carriage traffic to lead from Lawrie Park- 
road to such private way (for Messrs. Tomson, 
Webley, & Aldridge).—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Rivett-Carnac refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
from Gwendolen-avenue to Howard's-lane, Putney 
(for Mr. J. Temple Leader).—Agreed. 


4” Morning Room 


Conversion of Buildings. 


Dulwich,—An addition on the north side of Wren- 
cottage, Wren-road, Camberwell (Mr. E. J. Strevens 
for the Star Omnibus Company, Limited).—Consent, 


Cubical Extent. 


Westminster. A deviation from the plans approved 
on March 28, 1899, for the erection of two ale-stores 
at the Stag Brewery, Brewer-street, Pimlico, so far 
as relates to the erection of one of such ale-stores 
only (Messrs. J. G. Worssam & Son for Messrs. 
Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co., Limited).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—The erection on the west side of 
Blackwall-lane, Greenwich, of an ice factory, with a 
tank-house, to exceed in extent 250,000, but not 
450,000, cubic feet, and to be used only for the pur- 
poses of the manufacture of ice (Messrs. Mather & 
Graves for the North Pole Ice and Refrigerator 
Company, Limited).—Consent. 

Poplar.—A variation from the plans sanctioned 
by the Council on February 6, 1900, for the erection 
and construction of a brick and iron erecting shop 
for machinery for steam vessels at Blackwall Iron- 
works, Stewart-street, Cubitt Town, Poplar, so far 
as relates to an alteration in the construction of the 
inclosure on the north side of the erecting shop 
(Messrs. J. Stewart & Son).—Consent. 


Separation of Buildings. 


St. George, Hanover square. The construction as 
a separation between the trade and dwelling-house 
portions of the premises, of iron and concrete par- 
titions, instead of 9 in. brick walls, to inclose the 
staircase at No. 60, Conduit-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. F. T. Verity for Messrs, Lewis 
& Allenby, Limited).—Consent. 


— — 


Illustrations. 


No. 49, Harlcy-street, Plan. 
PART OF ST. MARK'S, VENICE. 


жұт! HIS is a drawing of a portion of the 
x |Ё front of St. Mark's, Venice, made on 


and the central staircase is amply lighted from 
windows on each landing íacing the side 
street. 

The builder was Mr. W. Willett, of Sloanc- 
square, and the architect Mr. F. M. Elgood. 


UPS the spot by Mr. W. Curtis Green. 
Views of St. Mark's as a whole are, of course, 
legion, but illustrations of portions of the 
building in detail are not so common, and this 
one may therefore be of interest. 

The portion shown here is on the south side 
of the cathedral, the large arched window 
being that of the baptistry. In front stand the 
two square white marble columns, obviously of 
Byzantine work, part of the “loot” of some 
one of the Venetian doges. Of their history, or 
of that of the curious group of porphyry statues 
on the right of the drawing, nothing seems to 
be known. 

The smaller shafts present a combination of 
varied colour of which it would be difficult to 
give an adequate reproduction even in paint- 
ing, and which, in a black-and-white drawing, 
can only be left to the imagination. 


No. 31, OLD BOND-STREET. 


THIS building consists of a shop and business 
premises above, and is built of Portland stone. 
The figure subjects on the facade, representing 
the four seasons, were carved by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley from models by Mons. 
Chavaliaud. Theiron grille in the third story 
was made by Mr. E. Goddard, of Vauxhall. 
Messrs. Matthews Bros. were the contractors, 
and Mr. Beresford Pite the architect. 


— . —— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
E a 1899. (Gibson Bros., Washington, 

RECLAMATION OF LAND FROM TIDAL WATERS. 
By Alexander Beazeley, M. Inst. C. E. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 10s. 6d.) 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS. 
By Frank C. Stockman. (Butterworth & Co.) 

THE RAILWAY RATES STANDARD TIMBER 
MEASURER. By E. A. P. Burt. (W. Rider & Son.) 


HOUSE AT LEAMINGTON. 


Tuis house, the entrance and garden fronts 
of which are here illustrated, has lately been 
built on the Kenilworth-road, near Leamington, 
from designs by Mr. R. A. Briggs, of London. 

The walls are faced with red local bricks, 
and the dressings are of Penkridge stone. The 
wood window frames, barge boards, and half 
timber work are of teak. The roofsare covered 
with tiles from the Broseley Tilery Company. 
The hall, parlour, and dining-room are panelled 
with oak. 

The contractor was Mr. C. H. Barber, of 
Coventry, and the clerk of works Mr. A. H. 
Hodnett. The carving throughout was exe- 
cuted by Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co, of 
Cheltenham. 


— . 


THE INCORPORATED GAS INSTITUTE. — Тһе 
thirty-seventh annual general meeting will be held 
on the 12th inst. (10.30 a.m.) and 13th (ro a. m.), at 
the Royal United Setvice Institution, London, the 
President, Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson, M.Inst.C.E., 
in the chair. The following papers will be 
read and discussed :—“ Automatic Stoking and 
Inclined  Retorts" by Мг. W. R. Chester, 
of Nottingham; “ Roofs for Retort Houses,” 
by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, of London; 
"Some Disputed Points amongst Gas and Water 
Experts," by Mr. J. Wilkinson, of Drighlington ; and 
^ Naphthalene from the Retort to the Point of 
Deposition, by Mr. William Young, of Peebles. 
On Wednesday morning a lecture on the “New 
баз” will be delivered by Mr. W. H. Y. Webber. 


No. 49, HARLEY STREET. 


Tus illustration is from the reproduction of 
a photograph specially taken for a work pub- 
lished in Berlin entitled “Neubauten іп 
London." 


Correspondence, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTS AND BOROUGH 
SURVEYORS. 


SiR,—Many of your readers will be, no doubt, 
aware of the subjects for discussion at the Friday 
meeting of the Architectural Congress of 1900, 
which will commence on the 18th inst. In addition 
to the paper on “Responsibility of Local Autho- 
rities in respect of Building By-laws,” three reso- 
lutions will be moved, namely :— 


* x, That, in the interests of architecture, it is in- 
expedient that buildings of a municipal character be 
designed and erected by engineers or surveyors having 
no architectural training. 

2. That, as a matter of sound finance and in the 
interest of ratepayers, it is desirable that the duties of 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor should not include 
work of an architectural character. 

3. That it is detrimental to the interests of the archi- 
tectural profession that buildings of a municipal 
character should be designed and erected by the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor." 


The subjects as they present themselves to me 
tend to widen the breach between two professions 
which are somewhat allied in character. It is there- 
fore to be regretted that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have included these resolutions 
among their subjects for discussion. The debate 
cannot possibly result in any tangible alteration of 
the existing state of things, for the operations of 
municipal affairs cannot be controlled by the resolu- 
tions of any single body or profession, however 
powerful they may be. Aconstitutional form of 
local government is too well-established to be thus 
set aside. 

So much for the question on broad lines. Now 
in reference to No. 1. It is somewhat inexplicable 
why the movers should make a distinction in 
buildings of a municipal character. If this class of 
building is important, should it not also extend to 
all buildings, both public and private, since those of 
a private description are in greater abundance, and 
often form quite as important a feature iu street 
architecture as municipal buildings? The resolution 
is, in my opinion, too much of the natureof profes- 
sional enterprise, although aiming at the elevation 
of theart of architecture. This will be clearly seen 
by a reference to resolution No. 3, for here it is 
expressly stated as being detrimental to the “interests 
of the architectural profession." It is a well- 
known fact that a Borough Борово has included 
in his training a study of architecture as 
deep in its practical form as any architect, 
although the artistic elements, so far as history 
and style, do not always rank equally with the 
question of plan and construction, I agree with the 
movers when it is a question whether the official is 
to design the Town Hall or the municipal offices, 
for those buildings are generally undertaken by the 
architectural profession ; but municipal buildings 
also include hospitals, workshops, buildings for the 
reception of electric light installations and dust 
destructors, plant, &c. ; and,according to the resolu- 
tions, these are to be taken away from the Borough 
Surveyor, and while that official may be quite 
capable of carrying out the work the ratepayers are 
to be put to the expense of a commission of 5 per 
cent., a proceeding which cannot be said to be 
studying the ratepayers’ already hard-pressed con- 
dition. The buildings of a utilitarian class con- 
nected with municipal work are a somewhat short 
list, but these are followed closely by almost every 
Borough Engineer, and are made a special study of. 
It is doubtful whether any outside architect, engaged 
in the generalities of his profession, is so well 
adapted to the special work of meeting a Town 
Council's wishesas the Borough Surveyor himself. 

Another point I have to mention is that of the 
ratepayers’ interest. My remarks here are of a 
somewhat delicate nature, and I hardly like to put 
them on paper, as one is apt to be misunderstood. 
One thing, however, gives me confidence, and that 
is that I am myself an Associate of the Institute, 
and so do not look at the profession as an outsider. 
We all know that the Institute has always laid it 
down as one of its unswerving laws that the illicit 
commission is a heinous offence to moral and pro- 
fessional honour ; and every right-minded architect, 
whether a member of the Institute or not, would 
uphold his integrity in this respect most vigorously. 
It is also well known that there are certain men, 
unworthy of, although called by, the name of “ archi- 
tect,” to whom such principles do not apply. Now, 
according to the terms of the resolution it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that such men could 
be deputed to carry out works of a municij 
character, possibly assisted by influence being 
brought to bear upon a council or committee, and 
the attendant evils are of such a class as certainly 
could not be said to be to the ratepayers interest 
I do not for one moment profess to say that 
Borough Engineers and Surveyors are any better 
than other men, but granting that they are as good, 
I maintain that there is an additional security in 
favour of the ratepayers, for the official's position 
would be at stake should any suspicion aríse against 
him, and this therefore is a reason for allowing the 
surveyor to do his own buildings. Жн 

{ am not at all sure whether the resolutions do 
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not cast some sort of a slur upon engineers and sur- 
vevors, inferentially suggesting a degree of incom- 


petence. 

The works of Borough Engineers up to the pre- 
sent, to my mind, are sufficiently creditable, and, as 
far as I can see, do not call for the resolutions men- 
tioned. It is not fair to argue with a retort, but it 
might be as well to point out that the majority of 
architects consider themselves quite competent to 
design certain matters which come within the pro- 
vince of a civil engineer, matters entirely of a con- 
structive nature, such as roof work, and many 
instances where calculations of strains and stresses 
form a fundamental part. 

It would be interesting to know whether it is 
proposed to appoint a commission to inquire into 
the pro's and con.'s of the engineer and surveyor, to 
ascertain whether the subject of architecture formed 
2 part of his curriculum, or what other means are 
intended for carrying into effect the resolutions 
should they be passed at the meeting on June 22. 

R. J. ANGEL, Assoc.-M.Inst.C. E.; A. R. I. B. A. 


% See our Note on page 560.— Ep. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1891. 


SIR, —May I draw your attention to Ch. 76 Sec. 5 
of the above Act, which appears to require radical 
alteration in some of its sub-sections ? 

Àn owner of a number of well-built cottages in 
the Ladywell district, finding his property being 
damaged by undesirable tenants, and experiencing 
dificulty in evicting them, unwisely applied to the 
local authorities to issue a “closing order." The 
tenants under this were duly ejected, and the owner 
then consulted me, with the result that the propertv 
was thoroughly redrained and put into substantial 
and decorative repair at a large expense, making it 
approximately in accordance with the requirements 
of the London Building Act, 1894. 

On application to the magistrate for a recision 
order he refused to act without the consent of the 
local authorities, There is no word in the Act per- 
miting him to take this stand, but simply an 
inference that he judge the case sitting as a Petty 
Sessional Court, and my client being a poor man 
shrinks from facing the expenses of a mandamus to 
compel him. 

The local authorities refuse their consent, and give 
no reason for their action. The Act permits them 
to decline giving any specification or information as 
to what they consider necessary to render the 
premises habitable, thus making them masters of a 
situation frequently created to further their own 
ends, which are not always above reproach. 

It would appear therefore that the following 
amendments are urgently needed :—(1) That there 
should be served with the closing order a specifica- 
tion of what the local authorities consider necessary 
to put the property into habitable repair; (2) that 
if they consider it impossible to make the property 
habitable, the magistrate should be compelled to 
Judge the case on its merits without previous refer- 
ence to them. JOHN W. RHODES, 


SOLID FLOORS. 


SIR, —O wing to the length of time (not less than 
a month) that coke breeze concrete requires to be 
left to dry before floor-boards can be nailed down 
to it, I have sometimes found it impossible to use 
cnke breeze, and have had to forego the advantages 
of a solid floor. | 

In some alterations to a large house that I carried 
out about two years ago it was absolutely necessary 
to have a solid floor in the basement, and, knowing 
that it would be impossible—owing to our limited 
time for the completion of the work—to lay the coke 
breeze concrete in situ, the first thing 1 got the 
contractor to do was to make coke breeze concrete 
Slabs 23 in. thick, and about the size of ordinary 
Paving stones. These were allowed to dry in his 
shed, and about six weeks after they were made they 
Were laid in cement on a 6-in, bed of Portland 
cement concrete, the floor boards being immediately 
nailed down to them. 

I saw this floor yesterday, and as it is a complete 
Success (the floor boards have not buckled in the 
least) I would suggest that contractors or manu- 
facturers might do worse than keep a stock of 24-іп. 
coke breeze concrete slabs. I feel sure there 
would be a good demand for them. 

I may say that in the particular case I have 
mentioned wood-block flooring was objected to. 


— pep —— 

GORDON MEMORIAL FOR ABERDEEN.—The Town 
Council of Aberdeen have now fixed a site for this 
memorial in Duthie Park, near the Allenvale en- 
trance. The monument, which is intended to com- 
memorate comrades who fell in the Indian frontier 
Campaign, has been subscribed for by the officers and 
men of the Ist Battalion Gordon Highlanders. It 
consists of a finely-hammered, triangular, Kemnay 
ranite shaft, with triple mask on top, surmounted 
by a bronze figure of Victory, 4 ft. high, from the 
Studio of Mr. Pomeroy, sculptor, London. The 
Whole will stand on a granite platform and two 
bases, and on two sides of the shaft there will be a 
suitable inscription. The granite work, which was 
designed by Mr. W. Kelly, architect, Aberdeen, has 
been carried out by Messrs. Henderson & Webster, 
&ranite merchants, Aberdeen, and is 10 ft. in height. 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTUML IRON AND 
STEEL. 


22.—SHEARING FORCE. 


| HEARING force іп a beam tends to 
cut the beam asunder, and is deve- 
loped by the downward action of the 
load and the upward reaction of the support or 
supports. Consequently, the maximum shear- 
ing force F must be at one or at both of the 
abutments of a beam supported in the ordinary 
manner, and at one or more of the piers 
of a continuous beam, The rules given in 
Chapter 20 for finding the values of the sup- 
porting forces P and Q at the abutments also 
serve to indicate the maximum shearing 
forces. As in the case of bending moments, 
it is convenient to differentiate between 
positive and negative shearing force. The 
diagrams contained in figs. 211 to 221 (ante) 
conform with this distinction, and it will be 
seen that in every case the shearing force in 
tons, drawn for the sake of convenience to the 
scale of foot-tons, is equal to the supporting 
force P or Q at the corresponding abutment. A 
clearly defined connexion exists, and is readily 
traceable, between bending moment and shear- 
ing force. Thus, taking the supporting force P 
and the maximum shearing force F, we have 
Р =F. In the case of a cantilever, W = P 
= Е, and the maximum bending moment 
М = WI. Therefore M = F} and FS М +1. 
Referring to the diagrams in figs. 211 to 
221, it will be noticed that whenever 
the load is concentrated, shearing force is 
constant throughout each segment into which 
the beam is divided by the transverse section, 
and also that a sudden change of force appears 
to take place in each beam at the point where 
the load is applicd. This does not mean that 
two different values exist at a single section of 
the beam, for there can be but one value at 
each place under any given system of loading. 
The abnormal condition apparently indicated 
is entirely owing to the assumption that the 
load is applied at a point, whereas in practice 
any load, however concentrated it may be, 
must occupy some finite Iength over which the 
transition from positive to negative shearing 
force is gradually manifested. Referring 
again to the diagrams, we see that when the 
load is uniformly distributed, the positive and 
negative shearing forces gradually diminish 
from the abutments toa point immediately below 
the centre of gravity of the load in the case of a 
beam supported at each end, and to the free end 
of the beam in the case of a cantilever. When 
beams with fixed ends (figs. 219,220, p. 547 ante) 
and continuous beams (fig. 221), are examined, 
it will be observed that the portion which 
behaves as a beam on two supports is also 
subject to shearing forces diminishing from the 
points of contrary flexure to the centre. The 
lines denoting this decrease of force towards 
the centre, or increase of force away from the 
centre, serve, when continued, to delineate the 
shearing force of the end portions oí the beam. 
These end portions, as we remarked in the 
last chapter, arepractically cantilevers, although, 
as they have to carry the central load as well as 
their own,the minimum shearing forces at the 
points of contrary flexure do not fall to zero, 
but to the intensity corresponding with that at 
the ends of the central portion. Similar 
analytical consideration will enable the student 
to ascertain the extent of the shearing forces 
in beams such as those drawn in figs. 216 
and 217. The rules by which the decrease of 
shearing force is found are as follows :— 

Let ш = unit weight per foot; then at any 
section of the distance х from the support of a 
uniformly loaded cantilever, the shearing 
force, Е, = 10 (1 — х). 

Ех. 1.—Assuming the cantilever, as in fig. 212, 
to be of 6 ft. length, the total load W to be 
2 tons, and the distance х to be 3 fl.; then the 
unit weight per foot, w = (2-6) = 33. Hence 
the shearing force, F, 33 (6 —3) = I ton. 

Ex. 2.—1f the point +, in the same beam, 
under the same load as that stated above, be 
6 ft., then the value of F, = 33 (6 — 6) = o. 

In a beam supported at both ends and 
uniformly loaded, the shearing force at any 
section of the distance . from either abutment 
is F, = w (FI — x). Taking the left abutment 
as the starting point, we say that F, is positive 
when х is less than 4 /, and negative when «x is 
greater than 4 Z. 

Ех. 3.—If the point х, in the beam drawn in 
fig. 214, be 2 ft. distant from the left-hand 


abutment, the span being 6 ft. and the unit 
weight 33 ton, then the shearing force F, 
= ‘33 (3—2) = 33 ton. р 

Ex. 2.—In the same beam, if х = 4/, the value 
of Е,--:33 (3 bud 3) = 0. К 

In the majority of cases the maximum 
shearing force is all that need be studied, but 
there are some structures in connexion with 
which it is desirable that the shearing force 
throughout the length of a beam should be 
known and duly considered. 

Summing up the points hitherto discussed in 
relation to the strength of beams, we find (1) 
that the manner of loading affects the design 
of the supporting walls, columns, and founda- 
tions ; (2) that it exercises a marked influence 
upon the development of bending moment, 
which is really a multiplication of the direct 
force of the load ; and (3) that it is responsible 
for different manifestations of shearing force 
from case to case. These three questions of 
external loads, bending moments, and shearing 
forces are, of course, applicable to all beams, 
whatever be the material of which they are 
composed. Before passing on to the subject 
of internal stresses resulting from bending 
moment and shearing force we may advan- 
tageously refer once more to figs. 211 to 22r. 
If the student will consider the diagrams of 
bending moments there given, he will see how 
suggestive is each figure of the shape most 
suitable for the proper support of the load, 
although, in practice, the exact dimensions 
must depend upon the strength of the material 
and the weight to be carried. In these dia- 
grams may be traced the outlines of many 
famihar engineering and architectural details, 
the accuracy of whose general proportions 
could be gauged by their degree of corre- 
spondence with graphical diagrams represent- 
ing combinations of bending moments and 
shearing forces. 

Several well-known books of reference con- 
tain plans and elevations of beams of uniform 
strength in each of which the cross section is 
varied according to the bending moment of the 
load. The drawings in question appear to be 
copied from one book to another, but in most 
cases they are inaccurate and the descriptive 
matter with which they are accompanied is 
misleading, for the effect of shearing force is 
not included, and the authors omit to explain 
this essential fact. In fig. 224 we reproduce 
one of these illustrations, supposed to repre- 
sent a beam of uniform breadth and strength. 
Here it will be seen that the figure tapers at 
each end to zero, but as shearing force Fz M+, 
we must add sufficient depth to enable the 
beam to resist that force. Consequently, the 
correct proportions of the beam would be as 
shown in fig. 225. 


INTERNAL STRESSES. 


Transverse or bending stress is directly due 
to bending moment, and, as pointed out in 
Chapter 5, it is composed of tensile and com- 
pressive stresses. Take the case of a beam 
supported at both ends and loaded uniformly 
(hg. 214 апіс). Concurrently with the bending 
moment produced there must be deflection, 
causing the upper part of the beam to be com- 
pressed and the lower part to be stretched. 
Thus we have compressive stress and tensile 
stress, the amounts of which at any section are 
proportionate to the amount of the bending 
moment. As compressive stress consists of 
push, and tensile stress of pull, there must be a 
neutral axis in the beam where the opposing 
forces are reduced to zero. Fig. 222 shows 
part of a beam, and the neutral axis is indicated 
by a full line passing through the centre of 
gravity of the section. Let the lines aa, bb 
enclose а portion of the beam before bending, 
and let the lines a a, cc enclose the same por- 
tion after bending ; then, denoting the point of 
intersection of the lines b b and cc by the letter 
o, the triangles b oc and co b represent areas of 
compression and tension respectively, each of 
equal value and together forming a couple. 
Turning now to fig. 223 (aule), we have part 
of & beam in which deflection is much ex- 
aggerated, so that the figures representing 
stresses may be of intelligible dimensions. At 
the middle of the beam, where bending mo- 
ment 1eaches a maximum, the stresses are 
greater than those indicated at two adjacent 
points, and very much greater than those 
suggested by the pair of triangles to the 
extreme left, which look almost like a single 
line of uniform thickness. Atthe ends of the 
beam not shown in the figure, where bending 
moment becoines a minimum, the stresses, of 
course, Cease to exist. Several couples are 
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drawn at the middle of the beam with the 
object of showing the overlapping areas of 
compressive stress due to shortening of the 
upper part of the beam, and the equivalent 
areas of tensile stress caused by lengthening 
of the lower part of the beam. The neutral 
axis, it should be observed, retains its original 
length, and is therefore exposed to no stress 
of any kind. Within the elastic limit the 
stresses and their correlative strains are dis- 
tributed in the uniformly varying manner 
implied by the triangles boc, co b (fig. 222), 
but when the beam is overstrained, and if the 
elastic limit be higher for compression than for 
tension, the neutral axis may assume a new 


which bending was most likely to occur. A 
beam is almost invariably disposed so that its 
greatest strength is opposed to bending 
moment. Therefore the vertical or greatest 
moment of inertia is appropriately used in 
calculations, Table XLVIII. contains rules for 
ascertaining the greatest moments of inertia 
for various sections of beams, and fig. 233 is 
explanatory of the equations stated above for 
the determination of stress intensitv. 


Table XLVIII.—Verlical or Greatest Moments 
of Inertia of Beams. 


position, as shown by a dotted line in the| ence Form, Value of I. 
figure, and the stress diagrams will e „ 
take irregular forms such as those enclosed бу | „ 227 Hollow ,, (6443 P 


the triangles be d, d c b. 


2 
„ 228 T-section ...... (6d3--5,d,?— (5, —6)d,3)+3 
Inasmuch as compressive stress results from |  » 229 pure pop 5 110 12 
shortening of the parts above the unaltered | " 231 Compound Gir. uar edit) qe 
neutral axis, and as tensile stress is due to dër deco | Qa? - (20% * 4 27,2, + 


lengthening of the parts below the neutral 
axis, it is evident that the stress on any longi- 
tudinal layer of the beam must be proportionate 
to the distance of the layer from the neutral 
axis. The incidence of stress is consequently 
demonstrable by the application of geometrical 
principles. For the purposes of our present 
enquiry, the following method is more suitable. 
Let p denote the intensity of compressive 
fibre stress, and р! the intensity of tensile 
fibre stress. Then at any transverse section х 
of a beam, and at any distance /; from the 
neutral axis— 


$—Mh--I апа р! = MI I. 


Here M = bending moment at the section х, 
and I = moment of inertia of the beam, 
assuming it to be of uniform section as is 
usually the case. Rules were given in 
Chapter 16, for finding the horizontal or 
least moments of inertia for various sections 
used as columns, but the moments then con- 
sidered were those in respect of the axis about 


25,d,? ＋ 26, 4 % 12 
(Байз (25 14. 4. 26. f. . 


26% ) ＋ 12 


| 
232 Compound! - sec- 
bien 


The values of I for square, cruciform, and circular sec- 
tions are the same as those in Table XLI. 


A consideration of the foregoing statement, 
perhaps aided by a few experimental calcula- 
tions, will serve to indicate, though not com- 
pletely, what forms of beam section are good 
and what are bad. For instance, as the fibres 
at the top and bottom surfaces suffer the most 
severe strain, whilst those near the neutral 
axis suffer very little, it is evident that any 
solid beam of rectangular section must contain 
a proportionately large quantity of absolutely 
useless material. A solid beam of circular 
section, having a still greater proportion of its 
material concentrated near the neutral axis, 
would be much more wasteful than a rect- 
angular beam. The advantage of a deep and 
narrow rectangular beam over one of square 


section becomes obvious when we consider 
that when the area is constant the stress for a 
given bending moment varies inversely as |, 
the governing factor in which is depth. 
The disadvantageous nature of solid beams 
can be in no way modified by adopt- 
ing sections of uniform strength such 
as those already mentioned, for these refer 
only to variations cf bending moments 
from point to point, and not to the distribution 
of stresses over transverse sections. In order 
that the form may be suitable for the resistance 
of compressive and tensile stresses developed 
by bending moment, the material should be 
concentrated at the places where stress inten- 
sity is greatest. Therefore a flanged beam of 
I-section, having the bulk of the material at a 
distance from the neutral axis, is to be recom- 
mended. Part of the bending moment falls 
upon the web, but the bulk is taken by the 
flanges, one of which is in compression and the 
other in tension, and in well-designed beams 
the stress intensity at any given section 18 
approximately uniform over the whole of each 
flange at that section. In every case, the 
sectional areas of the compression and tension 
flanges should be inversely proportional to the 
compressive and tensile strength of the 
material. Beams of wrought iron and steel 
have flanges of equal sectional area, because 
F. is approximately equal to F,; but cast tron 
beams, including members called by other 
names though really constituting beams, must 
be differently proportioned. For cast iron Е, 
has an average value of 50 tons, and Е, an 
average value of 8 tons; therefore the ratio 
6.25: I governs the relative areas of the 
compression and tension flanges. 
Before we can fully realise the correc 
theoretical proportions of a beam it ine 
to know in what manner the distribution o 
shearing stress takes place over the section. 
In a longitudinal section shearing 5 
from point to point with the shearing eae. 
and in any cross-section the intensity of shea 
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ing stress varies from the neutral axis to the | In 1858 Mr. Charles Barry was appointed architect | NEW CHURCH NEAR EATON HALL, CHESHIRE.— 
top and bottom surfaces, as may be determined | and surveyor to the Dulwich (Alleyn's College) Estate. | Оп the 23rd ult. the new Church of St. Mary's, 
by the following equation: Let F, denote the | Upon, and in the near neighbourhood of, that | Eccleston, near Chester, was consecrated by the 
whole shearing stress at any section; A, the property he built several churches, including the | Bishop of the diocese. The edifice Was the gift of 
| ; Presbyterian Church, North Dulwich, erected at а the late Duke of Westminster, and its cost is esti- 
area of that part of the section under considera- t of D I pani Hill ledai bel land L Th 
n: k, the distance of the centre of gravity cost of about 5.4001. ; Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill | mated at between 30,000/. and 40,0001. e church 
tion; Mt, : (1856) ; St. Stephen's. Sou h Dulwich (1868); and | is fourteenth-century in style, distinctly English in 
of the area A from the neutral axis; b, the St. Peter's. Dulwich (1873). Of his designs for (һе | its character. It is entirely vaulted with stone, and 
breadth of the area A; I, the moment of [new buildings of Dulwich College (the School) we | lit with traceried windows. The fabric is one con- 
inertia of the whole section; and q, the published a view of the interior of the great hall | tinuous width, including the tower, broken only by 
intensity of fibre-stress. Then 04 = (Е A Л) оп April 16, 1870, and a view, with plans, оп | (һе screenwork across the entire width of the 
2 65). July 18. 1863. Some others of his architectural interior. The windows are of stained glass, repre- 
This rule shows that q attains its maximum ree Ша 'n . to ux n ао ора 1 е 55: det pue 
he neutral axis, and falls to zero at the | the pages of the Builder, amongst them being school | yet left in its natural crude yellow cclour, but it is 
* of the en In a beam of buildings for the London School Board, in Win- the wish of the architect to bring it into harmony 
P . in t „ | chester-street, Ficsbury (December I2, 1872); a foun- | with the red stone by staining, as was the wish of 
rectangular section the maximum value of dul tain at Dulwich in memory of Dr. George Webster | the late duke. The church is fully furnished. А 
One and a halt times the mean intensity, ut (September 15, 1877) ; the rebuilding of the central | sedilia of carved oak is provided for the chancel. 
ina properly designed I-beam it will be found portion of Clumber House, after the fire, for the | The belfry contains eight bells by Messrs, Taylor, of 
that q 15 approximately uniform. throughout Duke of Newcastle (June 26, 1880, with plans); the | Loughborough ; whilst the organ is erected over 
the web, whilst very little shearing stress 15 | roof over the inner quadrangle of the Royal Ex-] the tower arch. Altar frontals are provided for the 
experienced in the flanges owing to their much | change (October 13, 1833); a house, Hernbrook,” | different Church seasons, whilst the legal church 
greater width and greater distance from the | erected, at a cost of 5,720/., аё Horsham for Mr. | ornaments of cross and candlesticks were all 
neutral axis. W. В. Sandeman (November то, 1888); (һе | designed by the architect, Mr. С. F. Bodley, A. R. A. 
r “ Jubilee" wing (in Towys-place) of the Children's | —Liverpool Post. 
d 5 8 M 1 as Hospital, Great Ormonde-street, since enlarged| A NEW CHURCH FOR BRADFORD.—The memo- 
E b isted byth b. theret February 1, 1800); and the Institute of Civil | rial stone of St. Oswald's Church, a chapel-of-ease 
L BE TE SEC уле WED ad CODE Engineers, erected, at a cost of about 60,000/., upon | to St. Stephen's, West Bowling, was laid on the 
2. > P ba 8 ä | the sites of Nos. 24-5-6, Great George-street, West- | 24th ult. The site of the church is at Chapel Green, 
withstand the combined effect of bending and | minster (June 22, 1895). In 1889 Mr. Charles Barry | close to Little Horton-lane. In consequence of the 
shearing stress, the former of which increases | was appointed by the Committee of the Travellers’ | mining operations which have in the past been 
as the flanges are approached. Hence the Club as superintending architect for the carrying- | carried on in the district, the foundations have had 
web should be additionally strengthened іп | out of some general works, alterations, repairs, and | to be arched to a considerable height. The church 
such regions, and, moreover, it must in no part | decorative painting, together with a reconstruction | is to consist of nave and north and south aisles, 
be too thin to resist buckling by reason of |04 the system of drainage, and the sanitary | with a chancel and a chancel aisle, and vestries for 
compressive stresses equipment of their club house in Pall Mall; in 1892 |clergy and choir. The whole of the interior is to 
Fig. 234 i ketelt f t ular beam he made some extensive additions and alterations | be lined with dressed stonework. The window 
3% DE d TES AD at the Shoreditch Town Hall. He was also the|spaces are to be filled with stone tracery. The 
where bending stress is indicated by shaded architect of many country seats and mansions—the | seats will be in the form of open benches in oak, and 
dolce amn M by ао 2. list comprises Bylaugh Hall, Norfolk, and “ Steven- | open oak screens will divide the chancel from the 
п the centre, and waste material Dy the un- | stone.“ North Devon; and of the County of | side aisles. The north elevation will have a tower 
shaded parts. Fig. 235 shows an I-beam to | Middlesex Industrial School at Feltham. Of Мг. | crowned with a stone spire. Seating accommoda- 
which the stress areas from fig. 234 are applied. | Charles Barry's recent work we may here mention | tion will be provided for about 500 worshippers. 
Both of these diagrams are purely hypothetical, | the Dulwich Public Library, 180 (Charles Barry & | Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey were the architects of 
but they show that the I-section fairly com- | Son); the church room and hall for St. Peter's the building. The sum of the contracts amounts to 
i 1 iti Iv | Church, Dulwich Common-road ; the laying-out of | about то,ооо/., the work having been let to the 
plies with the assumed conditions, the only , Ы T. sur С 
parts where strength is lacking being the ends |а пем thoroughfare—Eynella-road—leading out of | following firms :—Messrs, Т. Obank & Sons, masons, 
of the web adjoining the fl b Wood warde-road into Court-lane, Dulwich, and the | Thackley ; Messrs. T. Taylor & Sons, joiners ; 
If a а е, с ds t accordance church-hall for the Baptist church at the corner of Messrs. Hill & Nelson, slaters; Messrs. Cordingley 
eth the oa ا‎ PE ч 3 ox us brielly Winterbrooke-road, Herne Hill, being part of a : Sons, plasterers ; and Mr. S. Rushworth, plumber, 
| principles we have n і “HY | scheme which is to be carried out at a cost of | Shipley. 
reviewed, it would present the following | between g.oool. and 10,0001. In May last year, | CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Ray LODGE, WOOD- 
characteristics :— under circumstances which our readers will | FORD.—À Congregational church is being built in 
I. Breadth and depth throughout the length | doubtless recollect, he, in justice to himself, ere ee at the comet сЕ ноот Ine 
would be proportionate to variations of bending | felt compelled to resign his appointment as|foundation-stone was laid on the roth ult. Ihe 
and thera сона from point to point. E architect to the Athen:am Club, which he had held | architect is Mr. Frederick Boreham, and the builder 
2. TI 4 imini since 1881. As assessor, Mr. Charles Barry adjudi- | Mr. C. North, his contract being 2,3341. 
2. The form of cross-section would diminish E 
towards the neutral axis until the maximum | cated іп the competitions for the Llanelly Town | Baptist CHAPEL, STAMFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
thickness at th ite b little th Hall (1892); the Municipal buildings incorporate | The Baptist Chapel in North.street, Stamford, was 
that sufficient for the recistancel.of shearing the old St. Mary's Hall, Coventry (1894); and the | reopened on the 24th ult. The original building has 
a sufficient for the resistance of shearing | West of England Eye Inflrmary, at Exeter (1894). been pulled down, with the exception of the west 
Ecl h*as th t T On December 13, 1854, uy Jonuany 21, 3 2 and north walls. The new chapel is 56 ft. long, 
reaturcs such, as these аге to some extent and July 1r, 1555, we published a notable set of | 28 ft. 6 in. wide, and 20 ft. high to the under side of 
evidenced in large girders employed on impor- illustrations showing his proposed moditications Of the collar beams. There is a school adjoining the 
tant engineering works, but in ordinary struc- | his father's plans for the Houses of Parliament, and | chapel. Each of the two schoolrooms is 27 ft. by 
tures beams are usually of uniform section, | his own designs for the completion of Westminster | 24 ft. біп. The front of the chapel has ashlar 
more or less preserving the essential qualities | Palace, and the treatment of Westminster Hall. Mr. | facings with freestone dressings. The whole build- 
of the I-beam, which we have seen conforms | Charles Barry wasan original member of the Survey- | ing is covered with Welsh green slates on felt. Mr. 
toa very considerable degree with the condi- ors’ Institute, an honorary member ot the Academies J. B. Corby, of Stamford, was the architect, Mr. 
tions necessary for strength and economy. of Fine Arts of Vienna and Milan, and a member of | John Woolstone, of the same town, having been the 
Д o p. 540, instead of W = unit- 
weight per foot, read w = unit-weight per 
oot; in Ex. 2, instead of W7?,, read 2/2, ; in 
Ex. 4, instead of М = Ww + 2 (1-х) read M, 
=v + 2 (l— r), and instead of (WEP + 8) = 
WI + 8) read (rf? + 8) = (WI 8) 


the Council of the City and Guilds of London | builder. 

Institute. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal WESLEYAN CHURCH, WILLINGTON Quay, 
Institute of British Architects in 1864. and Presi- Î NORTHUMBERLAND, — The new Wesley church 
dent in 1876, holding that ottice during three years at Willington Quay was opened on the 26th ult. 
during which his ed s * The building occupies a frontage of 60 ft. in 
9 9 0 of iin op e я 91 . Clavering · street, and 80 ft. in Norman: terrace. It 
gold meda na 8% in thal faced with Atlas bricks with Morpeth stone 
was conferred upon him in 1877; in the | dressings, and will seat 500. The cost has been 


е following Уса he n E ul п 1204. pi ia about 2,500/. Messrs. Cowper & Henderson, of 
sion for the Frenc yniversa xhibition, and was i s M 
OBITUARY. the sole representative British member ot the [төз шеге the contractors, and essrs. T. A, 


Page & Son, of South Shields, the architects. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, AIGBURTH,  LANCASHIRE,— 
The new Catholic Church ot St. Charles, Aigburth- 
road, was opened on the 27th ult. The church con- 
sists of a nave, with tower at the west end, facing 
the road, and chancel, flanked by two chapels, the 
sacristies and confessionals being placed on the 
Gospel side. The nave is lighted by twelve traceried 
windows of alternate design with cathedral leaded 
lights. The eastern wall is pierced by three moulded 
stone arches, the centre one of which is 34 ft. high, The 
entrance to the church is through the tower, which 
rises to a heipht of 95 ft. from the ground and 
is built in three stories, and crowned by a 
corbelled and battlemented parapet. The story over 
the porch is utilised for the organ, and the second is 
the belfry. The body of the walls is brick-faced on 
the outside, with Yorkshire parpoints and red 
Runcorn stone dressings, and on the inside with 
white Stourton stone. The electric light has been 
installed by the Liverpool Corporation. Messrs. 
Pugin & Pugin were the architects. 


WESLEYAN SCHOOL CHAPEL, NEW CLEE- 
THORPES.—On the 24th ult. the foundation stone 
was laid of a Weslevan school chapel in Lovett- 
street, New Cleethorpes. The building will accom- 
modate 400 persons and was designed by Messrs, 
Gelder & Kitchen, of Hull. The builder is Mr. Ion. 

THE NEW CHAPEL, TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The 
foundation stone of the new chapel to be erected at 
Tonbridge School was laid on the 22nd ult. The 
building will be constructed of local sandstone and 


International Jury of the Fine Arts Section for 
making awards in architecture ; for his eminent 
services upon that occasion the French Govern- 
ment decorated him with the cross of an officer of 
the Legion ot Honour. Mr. Charles Barry married 
a daughter (who predeceased him) of Mr. Thomas 
Мау, of Exeter. Пе was buried ir Broad water 
Cemetery, near Worthing, on the 6th inst, 


MR. CHARLES BARRY.—We announce with much 
regret the death, at Worthin 5 on Saturday last, in 
FR Seventy-sixth year, of Mr. Charles Barry, 
F. ABA, ESI. and ESA, of Stanley House, 
NE Hill, and Parliament Mansions, Westminster. 
p Barry Was the eldest son of the late Sir Charles 

arry. On quitting Sevenoaks Grammar School he 
entered his father’s offices at Westminster, where he 
21 his articles, and acted as assistant to his 
> ner during some years at the time of the rebuild- 
S | the Houses of Parliament. When about 
90 “Six years of age he began to practise on his 
1. account, and after a brief interval entered 
had ub with Robert R. Banks, who 
isd un one of. Sir Charles“ principal 
n 8, and who died іп 1872. In 1550 the 
in and designs sent in by Messrs. Banks & Barry 

"m Proposed Foreiyn Offices were placed second 
miter ln essor for the competition, those sub- 
that о зу Sir Gilbert Scott being placed third upon 
Holy T OR The frm were the architects of 

i Tinity 

ing by Sir Charles Barry); St. Mary, Charter- 
in Playhouse-vard. Golden-lane 
: and of the new Koval Academy and other 
3 On the Burlington House site, which were 
EI. in our columns of March 25, 1871. In 

1 ton with Mr. P. P. Baly, an engineer, Mr. 
sity ( ee the plans and designs for the Univer- 
the late us atorvat Oxford ; and, in conjunction with 
St. Peter r. J. Edmeston, those for the new chancel of 

er s, Bayswater, in Kensington Park, W. (1880). 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, BEESTON, NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE.—A Wesleyan church has been opened in the 
Queen's-road, Beeston. The new church occupies 
a site in front of the present school-chapel. It is 
52 ft. long inside, 43 ft. wide across the transepts, 
and 34 ft. wide across the nave. There is a gallery 
at one end, and seating is provided for 425 persons. 
The walls are of brick with stone dressings. The 
front pable contains a traceried window, flanked by 
a porch on the left containing stairs to the gallery, 
and at the right with a square tower, terminating 
with a spire 70 ft. in height. The roof is open tim- 
bered and of pitch pine. The glazing throughout is 
in cathedral glass with lead light». There аге two 
vestries, and there is а recessed arch behind the 
Communion rail, forming a small chancel, and on 
one side of this is the organ chamber within an 
arched recess. The architect is Mr. John Wills, of 
Derby, and the contractor Mr. Wm. Edwards, of 
the same town. 
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directing that the costs in the appeal should be costs 
in the cause, 


CROW v. WHITECHAPEL DISTRICT BOARD 
OF WORKS: 


INSPECTION CHAMBERS UNDER PUBLIC FOOTWAYS. 


ON Friday last, the rst inst., at the Thames Police 
Court, Мг, Dickinson gave his decision in this case, 
which was argued before him on Thursday, May 17, 
when Mr. Horace Avory appeared for Mr. Arthur 
Crow, the District Surveyor, and Mr. H. F. Dickens, 
Q.C., represented the Whitechapel Board of Works. 

The facts of the case, which were admitted, were 
briefly as follows :—The Whitechapel Board of 
Works, in carrying out the electric lighting scheme 
for the district, had constructed a number of in- 
spection chambers under the public footways. The 
general size of these chambers was, approximately, 
то ft. long by 5 ft. wide, inclusive of the brick sides 
of the structure, and about 2 ft. 6 in. in depth. In 
some cases the chambers were octagonal in shape, 
7 ft. біп. in diameter and 7 ft. in depth. A drawing 
was put in showing the construction of the chambers, 
which are formed with a brick floor and sides, 9 in. 
in thickness, upon which rests the steel joists 
carrying the manhole covers and paving stones. 
From the drawing it appeared that tne sides had 
been thickened from 4 in. to 9 in. at the instance of 
the District Surveyor, acting under the authority of 
Section 72 of the London Building Act, 1894, which 
requires that every arch or other construction under 
the public way shall be constructed in such manner 
as may be approved by the District Surveyor, and 
the only question at issue between Mr. Crow and 
the Board was as to the duty of the latter to give 
him notice under Section 145. | 

It was contended by Mr. Dickens, in the first 
place, that the powers conferred upon the White- 
chapel District Board by the Electric Lighting 
Orders Confirmation Act, 1892, to carry out certain 
works in accordance with plans approved by the 
Postmaster-General exempted them from the opera- 
tion of the London Building Act, 1894, and further, 
that the chambers or boxes in question were not 
building or structures within the meaning of Sec- 
ion 145. | 
o be following is a verbatim report of the magis- 
trate's reserved judgment:—''This is a summons 
taken out by the District Surveyor against the 
Whitechapel Board of Works for not having given 
him notice before they began certain works, viz., 
the construction of boxes or chambers under the 
street for the purpose of electric lighting. Mr. 
Dickens, for the defendants, contended that it 
was not necessary for them to give such 
notice ; first, because the London Building 
Act, 1894, does not apply, the boxes being con- 
structed under the provísions of the Electric Light- 
ing Orders Confirmation Act of 1892, à special Act, 
which he said is not consistent with the general 
Act, and therefore overrides it; and, secondly, 
because even if the general Act does govern, these 
boxes are not ‘ building structures or works’ within 
its meaning. 

EY Section 72 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
it is enacted that any construction under any public 
way shall be constructed in such manner as may be 
approved by the district surveyor, and by Section 
145 where any ‘building or structure or work" is 
about to be begun, a building notice respecting it 
must be served on the district surveyor. In the 
Electric Lighting Orders Confirmation Act, 1892, the 
Clauses relied upon by Mr. Dickens were the 11th and 
I2th. Clause 12 gives power to the undertakers, i.c., 
the Whitechapel Board of Works to construct (an 
expression which has a bearing on the second part 
of Mr. Dickens argument) 'boxes in the streets.’ 
The third paragraph of the clause enacts *that 
every such box shall be constructed in such 
manner as not to be a source of danger by reason 
of inequalities of surface (i. e., to the public using 
the street} ‘or otherwise.’ Who is to be the judge 
whether there is any such danger: Probably 
not the undertakers themselves, but the duly 
appointed officer under the Building Act whose 
duties are imposed under Section 72 of that Act. 
Then Clause 12 requires a notice of the works, with 
plan, to be served on the Postmaster-General and 
also upon the County Council; on the Postmaster- 
General on account of the exigencies of the Post 
Oftice, and on the County Council because, if thestreet 
is repairable by them, the other provisions of the 
Section shall, with the necessary modifications, 
apply to them in the like manner as the Postmaster- 
1. 
Mi com to me that the twelfth clause only deals 
with tbe notice to be given to the Postmaster-General 
and the County Council for the purposes I have men- 
tioned, and has nothing to do with the notice required 
to be given to the district surveyor where any 
structure is to be made under any public way 
that he may look aíter, and guard the safety of 
the public using the way. Mr. Dickens asked, 
‘Why give notice to the district surveyor ?' who, 
he says, has nothing to do with the streets, The 
answer to that question is the 72nd Section itself. 

The principle which has to guide me in coming 
to a decision on this point is, Is there anything 
in the Special Act of 1892 so inconsistent with 
the General Act of 1894 that they cannot stand 
together? If such inconsistency does exist the 
provisions of the special Act must override those of 


the General Act, and it was held in the cases 
cited by Mr. Dickens: The City and South 
London Railway Company v. The London 
County Council, 1891, 2 Queen’s Bench, page 
513; the London County Council v. the School 
Board for London, 1892, 2 Queen’s Bench, page 606, 
that such inconsistency did exist. But if the pro- 
visions of the two Acts are reconciled the cases of 
the Uckfield Rural Council v. Crowborough District 
Water Company, 1899, 2 Queen's Bench, page 664 2 
and more recently the London County Council v. 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company, de- 
cided on April 2, 1000, but not yet reported, 
show that the provisions of the General 
Act must prevail. I am unable to see any 
inconsistency here. The undertakers who are 
by statute given powers for interfering with the 
streets have to give notice (for certain purposes) to 
the Postmaster-General and to the County Council, 
but that liability is quite consistent with the obliga- 
tion to give notice to the District Surveyor (as they 
would have had to do had they been doing any 
similar work not under statutory powers) in order 
that he might see that the work was properly done 
for the public safety. 

Further, upon the question of whether the Build- 
ing Act applies it is important to look at Section 
201 (the exemption clause) which does not include 
electric lighting, although it specially mentions rail- 
way, dock and gas companies ; but thereís a Section 
(203) which does specially mention electric supply 
companies and exempts certain buildings (these 
boxes or chambers not being amongst the number) 
from the general provisions of certain parts of the 
Act, the inference to be drawn therefrom being that 
the other buildings of such companies were to be 
subject to the provisions of the Act. 

Upon the second point, whether the boxes or 
chambers, which are admittedly of varying sizes, 
are buildings or structures or works within the 
meaning of the 145th section, I amof opinion that 
they are. They are the artificial work of man, 
excavated and then specially constructed with 
bricks and mortar and used for a definite purpose. 
I can see no reason why the terms should not 
apply to buildings below as well as above the 
surface of the ground, which, indeed, was the view 
expressed by the judges in Thompson :. The 
Sunderland Gas Company, 46 Law Times, Queen's 
Bench, page 710. I find that in the case of The 
Mayor, &c., of Tunbridge Wells v. Baird. 60 Justice 
of the Peace. page 788, Lord Halsbury, Lord Herschell 
and Lord Macnaghten spoke of a convenience which 
the Corporation had made in one of the streets, 
sunk to a depth of 9 ft., and lighted by skylights on 
a level with the surface of the street, as a building 
the erection of which is complained of,’ ‘ construc- 
tion of this underground chamber, &c. Аза 
matter of ‘fact and of law, then, I find that these 
boxes or chambers come within the 145th section. 

I, therefore, impose the nominal penalty of one 
shilling with ten guineas costs." =~. « | 

Upon the application of (һе Board of Works 
leave was granted to appeal. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


2,441.--ІЛЕТ AND PRESSURE REGULATING VALVES: 
W. Н. and R. Thompson.—In order that the lift-valve 
may serve for regulating the pressure the inventors 
cause the valve to press against a seating which is 
made upon a perforated cup fastened with a nut, 
and they attach a screwed cap on to the base of the 
valve casing to allow of removal of the parts. The 
spindle, which is not screw-threaded, is joined with 
gearing to a coiled spring, whose tension, being 
adjustable, regulates the pressure at which the 
valve becomes opened. 

2,401.—TREATMENT OF SEWAGE: D. Cameron, 
F. F. Соттіп, and A. F. Martin. For introducing 
air into sewage or sewage effluent from a septic 
tank. Water or purified sewage is sprayed into the 
sewage or effluent; in the containing chamber is 
fitted a tray filled with coke, &c., or the chamber's 
vertical walls may be built with perforated bricks, 
so as to facilitate the retention of the ait bv the 
liquid. The invention extends to the independent 
treatment of part of the sewage of a town that is 
withdrawn at a level higher than that of the main 
outfall, and to the distribution of sewage over 
filter beds by means of open channels which are 
jene with sockets to the main supply pipe's upper 
par 

2.520.—WALL AND ROOFING TILES: G. Viggars.— 
The lower portions of the tile, which is stepped and 
rabbetted, has a tlat surface, with neither ridges nor 
grooves; its lower edge is bevelled so as to fit 
against the bevelled portion of the tile next beneath 
it, the lower rabbet presses against the next tile's 
upper outside shoulder, whilst the rabbet or upper 
inside shoulder bears against the supports or 
battens; the tiles having been laid so as to break 
Joint in the customarv manner, central drainage 
grooves are made lengthwise in their upper shoulders 
in order to divert any water that may percolate 
between the side joints of the tiles above, and cause 
it to flow down the centres of the tiles. 

2,536.—COVERS FOR MANHOLES ASD GRATINGS: 
E. M. Munro, H. Brecknell,and Н. J. Rogers, —In the 
body of the frame is fashioned a recess for taking a 


screw by means whereof the grating isto be secured, 
the nut of the screw being moulded in position, 

2,565.—APPARATUS FOR PAINTING AND GRAINING 
SURFACES : H. Meier and F. Obacht.—The contrivance 
(which will serve also for the application of designs 
or patterns on to prepared surfaces) consists of two 
rollers that are carried by arms, adjustably attached 
to the base of a frame which is to be carried by the 
hand. One of the rollers, which holds the paint or 
other material, has its pierced periphery overlaid 
with feit, which feeds the paint on to the other, or 
printing, roller, whose surface, made of caoutchouc, 
bears the design desired. For producing different 
designs, or for finishing designs at the corners of 
v and ceilings, a set of various rollers can be 
used, 

2,578.—A COMBINED PARALLEL RULER AND 
CENTROLINEAD : G. McMullen.—Two cross-links, 
which are pivotted to the blades of the ruler and to 
slides, join the two slotted blades, and the links are 
also slotted to take two slides, which are pivotted 
to one anotherat the crossing—one slide is retained 
loosely with a screw, andcan be fixed in anv de- 
sired position with nuts; the other slide is traversed 
with a screw. To one of the blades of the ruler is 
attached a piece wherewith it is affixed to the draw- 
ing board, and screws tbat pass through the piece 
fasten the blade at the angle required ; the instru- 
ment serves as a parallel ruler when the pivot of 
the crossing of the links is at the centre; butthe 
slides may be re-adjusted so that it may be used, 
for approximate purposes, as a centrolinead ; the 
adjustments that must be made for radii of given 
length being taken from the scale upon one of the 
cross links. 

2,581.—PACKING FOR JOINTS: F. H. Lowe—A 
soft metal grommet washer or collar is fashioned in 
the form of a hollow casing, and is fitted with 
jointing cement or lead, which comes into contact 
with the screw thread after the joint is tightened up. 

2,613.—METHOD OF VENTILATING CLOSETS, &.: 
G. B. Da:s.—The inventor contrives that, after the 
ball and float have dropped with the emptying of 
the flushing-cistern, the water shall flow away so as 
to drive a turbine—an exhausting fan upon the 
turbine’s axis draws air from the closet and then 
impels it into a shaft ; when the water has flowed 
through the turbine it is diverted into the cistern 
below. 

2,668.—WIRE FENCING: J. W. Manche.—The 
wires are received in slits that are made in droppers 
formed V-shape in section, and the slits are so 
shaped as to join the wires, being also formed with 
their ends upwards and downwards alternately. 

2,733.—MACHINE FOR CUTTING OVALS: L. Mar- 
chand.—A movable table, whose construction is 
similar to that of an oval chuck, carries the material, 
clamped on to it with dogs, the revolving cutters 
being mounted upon a vertical spindle, which is 
driven by a pulley and a belt. The table is rotated 
upon a disc, which is turned with an axis fixed on 
to a slide. The slide works within a diametral 
guideway, arranged upon the table's under side, the 
disc's centre being eccentric in respect of the centre 
of the shaít. In another form, a horizontal axis 
carries the cutter. 

2,757.—JOINTING AND REPAIR OF DRAIN PIPES: 
G. Е. Restall. — The apparatus comprises two 
rubber discs that slide upon a spindle and are 
fastened on to plungers which work within fixed 
cylinders, the arrangement of the discs forming a 
space or chamber between them for receiving 
cement; when the discs are drawn through the 
pipe the cylinders are acted upon by fluid pressure 
admitted through cocks and ports, and as they are 
thus forced together the cement is pressed into the 
joints of the pipe. 

2,766, —A CIRCULAR-SAW GUARD: F. E. Wels 
апа $. В. Ward.—Beneath the saw bench is bolted 
a riving-knife, which rises up behind the saw through 
the bench's saw-slit ; two plates, faced with wood, 
and attached to the plate's opposite sides, with 
thumb-screws passing through a slot, form the 
guard, and a curved metal plate covers the plates 
over the saw. The guard can be adjusted at vary- 
ing heights and an extension can be hinged on to 
the guard's front end. 

2,709.—TRAPS FOR SLOP SINKS AND CLOSET 
Basins: S, S. Hellyer.—For joining a metal trap to 
a basin, or sink, which is mounted upon a bracket 
or a similar support, the inventor fashions а 
annular recess upon the basin's outlet for taking 
the trap's flange, and provides a metal ring and А 
packing ring, which are fastened on to the basin, or 
sink, with [-headed bolts arranged so as to engage 
with recesses shaped in the body of the basin; in 
order to make allowance for any small misht of ac 
parts, the bolt-holes in the metal ring and in е 
basin are extended in directions that аге at right: 
angles to one another. 1 —Flat 

2,798.—ROOFING TILES: %. g. Hammond.— E 
under surfaces, upper ribs, and ogee lap jon. d : 
formed upon the tiles, which are made of earthe 
ware, concrete, or cement. When the tiles "i 
placed in position their sides are sustained by dor 
and their flat lower edges overlap, resting upon 
ribs of the tiles next below. Қ 

2,800,—A COMPOSITION OF CORK, &C.: Р. Bar! 915 
—The artificial cork is specified as pa. уон 
for building purposes generally, name t Wr 
ing planks, for partitions, panels, mou b 8" is 
carved work, and for blocks, tiles, and slabs. E 
also claimed to be a non-conductor of heat, € 


vs 
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tricity, and souad, to be waterproof, to possess 
veral other advantageous properties, and to be 
capable of serving many useful purposes. It is 
formed by mixing granulated or powdered cork 
with shellac, resin, or some other adhesive material, 
either in the shape of a powder or of a solution in 
spirit, whilst for a binding agent a solution of 
oxide of copper in ammonia is used. After the 
solvent has evaporated, the admixture is pressed 
in moulds, heated or baked (whilst in the moulds), 
cooled, and taken out of the moulds; it is then 
ready for being turned, sawn, cut, polished, &c. 
2,829. LAVATORY FITTINGS: H. L. Doulton.—It 
is contrived that the overflow pipe's lower end shall 
serve the purpose of a tubular waste valve, a short 
guiding-tube is provided for the pipe, the guide-tube 
being attixed to the grating which is screwed into a 
surrounding disc; certain modifications are specified 
—in one form the overflow pipe's tube is placed 
within another that will act as a siphon to be 
started by a first discharge, and air is admitted 
through a spring valve upon the crown of the 
siphon ; in another form the waste is caused to flow 
through holes cut in the lower portion of the 
guiding tube, after the overflow pipe has been lifted 


P €48.—VARNISHES : A. F. Smith.—A varnish is 
made by heating an admixture of linseed or other 
oil and gum, such as copal or kauri, within a closed 
vessel which is to be heated with a jacket or coil 
for high-pressure or saturated steam, or water 
heated under pressure; turpentine aud driers are 
added to the mixture when it has become cool. 

2938.—KiLNs : F. Ward.—The ovens or kilas are 
devised for the drving of limestone, other stone, 
and similar materials in large pieces; the metal- 
lined shaft has hanging doors upon each side of 
the lower part of the chimney outlet through which 
the contents of the loaded wagons are discharged. 
Side lues convey the gases from the furnace into 
the shaft through grated openings which are formed 
in the hopper-shaped base; a hanging door of two 
parts is hinged at the base for the discharge of the 
dried material from a frame or wagon carried by 
wheels or rollers and caused to move slowly with a 
reciprocating action ; another mode of effecting 
the discharge is described, whereby an inclined 
bottom replaces the wagon—its upper part being 
fixed and its lower part being mounted upon levers 
and caused to move to and fro transversely. 


— . — 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 


St. Pauls Ecclestological Society. — Visit to the 
Churches of Bedfont and Stanwell, conducted by Mr. 
Samuel Rawson. $a 

Northern Architectural Association, — Visit to 
Jarrow Church and Tynemouth. 


MONDAY, JUNE 11. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. — Fifteenth 


general meeting. (Business)—(1) to receive the report of 
the Fcrutineers appointed by the annual general meeting 
to direct the election of the Council, Standing Com- 
шге; &с.; (2) election of candidates for membership. 

p.m. m en 

Society of Engincers.—Paper by Mr. Algernon Н. 
Benyon, entitled °“ Notes on Electric Traction." 7.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 
Institute of Sen Engineers (Incorporatea).— 
eneral Purposes and Finance Committee at 3.30 p.m. 
Election Committee at 5 p.m. Halt-yearly General 


Meeting at 7 p.m. ‚ 
Carpenters Hall, London Watll,—Carpenters Com- 


pany's Examination. 6 to 10 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14. 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall.—Carpenters’ Com- 
pany's Examination. 6 to 10 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
Carpenters’ Company.—Practical Examination at the 
s Schools, Great Titchfield-street. 9.30 a.m. to 
In. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 
Carpenters’ Company.—Vivà voce Examination at 
Carpenters’ Hall. 12 noon. 


—— a ранната 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Мау 23.— By Pierce & Tuorre (at Northampton). 
Spratton, Northants.—Two farms, 39 a. or. 18 p., 


))ß rH £3,650 
Brixworth, Northants.—- Merry Tom Farm, 

Q84. OF. p но Cases aN thure . 2,500 

A freehold farm, 14 a. 1 r. 18 pp. 1,210 
Hollowell, Northants.— The Red Lion“ b.-h., 

three cottages, and blacksmith's shop, f...... 360 

By Messrs. KEMsLEv (at Romford). 

Upminster, Essex.—1 to 6, Ingrebourne-cottages, 

е „„ 2 ee ео ............. S222 ... .... 755 
Cranham.lane, two copyhold cottages ....... 4 300 
arking, Essex.—-1 to s, Warrego-cottages, Ғ.... 1,000 
By Raten APPLETON (at Stockton-on-Tees). 


orton, Durham.—Ragworth Farm, 93 a., f..... 
May 24.—By Pierce & THORPE (at Bozeat). 
E Northants.—W yke's Farm, 80 a. 3 r. 1 p., 


* "озо аа Ce вазо оозо оо еөөегагеее 229025202599 1,500 
The Town Farm, 69 a. ог. 15 p, f... geo 
ive freehold COLtages. seus eo serene SERT EN 455 
ose s Pan Closes, 6 a. 2 r. 7 p., f..... e 400 


Olney, Bucks.— Hatch Green Е arm, 7a. or. 33 P.» 


тФегзееегеегееде „e „„ „„ „„ „% „ „ „ „ „ 673 


A Freehold Close, 4 a. 1r. 10 p., ff.. 


THE BUILDER. 


Ву G. Nicos, Howes, & Co. (at Bristol). 
Speedwell, &c., Gloucestershire. — The Kings wood 
and Parkfield Colleries, surface area 32 acres, 
f., with machinery, plant, &c. (as a going 
concern) ............. F 
Eight Freehold Cottages і 
A Piece of Building Land, 6 a. 1 r. 4 p., f. 
Accommodation Land, 6 a. зг. o p., {. ........ 
Holmes Hill Quarry, o a. тг. o p., l. 
Bristol. Gloucestershire.— Midland · rd., Freehold 
Office Property with Stabling adjoining, g. r. 
15600. TT .. “ғә... (22 
20, Willway- st., fir. e —— 

Ву BELCHER Ж Son (at Birmingham). 
Wednesbury; Staffs.—Allen's Farm, 39 a. 3r. 17 p., 
Two closes ol land 7a ar apri ee РУТЕ 
Ву Graves & Son (at Southam). 

Long Itchington, Warwick.—High Clay’s Farm, 
432. 3 r. 6 p, f. . ғанын оза . 

The Ash Pole Spinney, ба. 2r. 16 p., f........ 

By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff). 
Cardiff, Glamorgan. — Newport-rd., Singleton 
House, u. t. 56 yrs., р.г. 80................. . 
gt to 97 (odd), Clive-rd., u.t. 95 yrs. K. r. 182, .. 
By S. WALKER & SON (at Torquay). 

Torquay, Devon. Cricket Ground-lane, two build- 
ing sites, 3 r. 34 P., fil. e 
Cedar- rd., a plot of building land, та. 3 r. 2 p., f. 
Lincombe Drive, a freehold building estate, 35a. 


е“. өз зээ оо е оэ ое эт э ө э %% ® э ө ө ә ө эө оэ Фо зе 


Bales cesses a ——— 
a block of building land, 
4а. Zr. 15 p., f. 
St. Mary Church, two cottages and 26 p., f..... 
Newton-rd., a plot of land, та. 3 r. 7 p., ff. 
May 25.--Соок & BIRMINGHAM (at Exeter). 
Cullompton, Devon. — Whiteheathheld and 
Poundapit Farms, 305 a. 1 r. o p., Ё. ........ 
Hele, Devon.— The Railway Hotel,” f. g. r. 
14. 75., reversion in 20 e 
May 26.— By Bruton, RNOWLES, & Со. (at 


Gloucester). 
Mals wick, Gloucestershire. — Rymes Place Estate, 
1298. 3 r. 2 p., DES SUN 
Little Allisons,and 2a. тг. 34 р., f. ...... EN 


By С. Bocats (at Colchester). 
Great Horkesley, Essex.—The Rookery Lodge 
Farm, 110 a. 1 r. 1 p., f. 
By Rawuins & Co. (at Romford). 
Romford, Essex. Erroll rd., &c., 68 plots of 
building land, f. (in lots)......... . 


“ечагееге еее „ „4 „„ эз 


4,360 


By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Bridgend). 


Llansanor, Glamorgan.—Pantyslon Farm, 34a. 
or. S P., .6%%4%..4 ее еевесее е4.“....ш.е: . 
St. Bride's Major, Glamorgan. -- Castle-upon- 
Alum Farm, 150 a. or. 23 Pry с. ............ 
May 28.—By A. T. Ваквек & Со. 
Windsor, Berks.—Dorset-rd., St. Leonard's Villa, 
f., e. r. 7. 2 rer — Á 
By Er. I iorr, Son, & Boyton. 
Kilburn.—98, Cauterbury- rd., u.t. 59 угѕ., g. r. 
64. SS., r. 49... 
By НіІмо ву & WILKINSON. 
Gunville Tarrant, Dorset. — A perpetual rent- 
charge of 2144. 125. od. per annum 
By MONTAGU & ROBINSON. 
Brockley.— 104, Wickham-rd., u. t. 77 yrs., g. r. 102. 
Stratford. — 18 апа 18a, Maryland-rd., area 
7,499 ft; f. ...... .%....%. 4 ев:швгееееее — ое 
By J. C. Pr r. 

Hammersmith. 243 and 245, Hammersmith.rd. ; 
also the Wheatsheaf” b.-h., i. 
c, The Grove, f., r. 454. 
fansion House-st., c. g. r. 84. 10S., reversion in 
66 yrs : 

Acton. — 55 and 57, Bollo Bridge- d., f. 
By VENTOM, BULL, & Cooper, 
Minories.—No. 145, area 1,600 ft., a building 
lease for 80 yrs., let at per annum 

By Woops & SNELLING. 
Richmond, Surrey.—71, Kew. rd., f., r. 554. 
у Еочакр Woop. 

Hornsey.—43, Alexandra-rd., u.t. 77 yrs. g. r. 
6/7. 1os., r. 384. . .... РРСРР 
, Linzee-rd., u, t. 97} yrs., g. r. 87. 8s., r. 397... 
раро and 23, Alfred-st., u. t. 26 yrs., g. r. 


”"ееееегееебеетеегесеге 


вооа ее ооз ооо о әәезегеееегевееевеевегееее 


104. 
Harlesden.—6, Casselden-rd., u.t. 784 yrs, g. r. 


76,1. 352. . · 55 "DC 
Hammersmith.—140, Dalling-rd., u. t. 58 yrs., g. r. 
Sly r. 364. O UO c 


Battersea.—70, Plough- rd., u. t. 784 yrs., g. r. 8¢., 


6 „ũ%⅔.̃ оо егегезееоеоевееееезгееоеегезто 


Littleton, Middlesex. 1 and 2, Percy. cottages, f. 


TAE 
Fulham.—r2 and 16, Moore Park- rd., u. t. 56 yrs., 
g. T. 71. 58, r. 644............................ 


44. 15.6 é қ 
Ву Green & Son (at Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.—103, Hammersmitherd., u.t. 22 


rs., K. r. Sl, e. T. 150õi,n, eee TE 
ae Brook Green-rd., c., r. 26/. ................ 
24 and 26, Rowan-rd., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 67. 6s. .. 
26 and 28, Faroe-rd., fin.. d ERA uU Rs 


and 6, George-st., u. t. 15 Yrs., g. r. тоё., r. 504. 
ridge- avenue, Avenue House, u. t. 57 yrs., g. r. 


15l., e. r. 120. II . 
South-place, &c., i. g. T. 404, u. t. 84 yrs., g. r. 
84. 8s... .-ө-ечеэееезееееееееоезевееечаеегее Фооо е ё 


By Norman & Son (at Stratford). 
Forest ox E dus 48, Earlham-grove, f., т. 867. 
rd., f. 


84, Dames-rd., f. ...... ТТ Тере” — 
Stratford.—39 and 39a, Edith- rd., fi. 
May 29.—By ARBER, RUITER, WAGHORN, & 

Brown. 
Hyde-pk.—84, Westbourne-ter., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 
544. 19*., Т. 211/.......... а а SE Ke 5% 
Maida Vale.—37, Warrington-cres., u.t. 582 yrs., 
g. r. 205, т. ol... „„ „„ „ ааа быз 


Ву Н. Donacvson & Sow. 
Finsbury-pk.—6, Upper Tollington-pk., u. t. 674 
YTS., g. T. 7. 75., e. r. 454. N 
Dalston.—45 and 47, Richmond- rd., u. t. 124 yrs., 


F · T. 


. ..%%%%ч4%%0 004609464000: 6006еееее% 90 


2,359 


5,000 


1,475 


450 


4,400 
740 
1,320 
12,500 
820 
220 
515 
165 
1,460 


Kingsland.—46, Lee-st., u. t. 182 yrs., g. r. 37. 
City-rd.—3o, Remington-st., u.t. A ad А 6l., 
T. 42 %% „%%% „„ „„ ane eae 
si РЕ Ву 1 8 & Sons. 
ermondsey.— 15 to 1 range · rd.; and 18 t 
Wood's- pl., area 10,700 It. f... С; ida 


е”еееегеезвгегееове 
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22 „%%% „„ „„ „„ „%„„„ „„ 2 о е зоо 


f By Gippv & Gippv. 
Regent's Pk.—17, Hanover-ter., and 17, Hanover- 


ter.-mews u.t. 21 yrs. g. T. 344. 13S... .. ..... 
В J. GRIFFIN & Son. 


“"әеееееге 


r ЕР 5 Sla di 
Mile Епа. —13, Lockhart-st., u. t. 62 yrs., р.г. s 
Camden Town.—31, Torriano-av., u. t. 44 yrs. 

N. r. 9l, c.r. ба ыы 4......ш”.. AN 
St. George's East.— 111 and 113, Cable-st., u.t. 

201 yrs., g. T. той, r. 561..................., 
y HAMPTON & Sons, 
Wimbledon.—126, Worple-rd., f. Фееееебебесеоеефе 

51, Kingswood-rd., f., r. 4 0 

Belgravia.—5, Wilton - cres., beneficial lease for 12 
% ына PIE DS 

By F. WARMAN. 
Bayswater.—2, Pembridge-pl., u. t. 43 yrs., g.t. 


— ee 


3P· LJ 9.4.7998 
Three closes of arable, 13a. o r. 36p., f...... 


UNR. (at Hay). 
Farm, 43a. O . 


34 M Dr ——— •ꝶ9＋ht” 4 T 
The Paddock Farm, 97 a. or. 26 p., f., ........ 
Tree peces of pasture, 11 a. 3 r. 26 p., f.. 


Cardiff, Glamorgan = Penarth -rd., a freehold 


р u. t. 34 yrs., r. 1004.) with goodwill .... 
ay 30.—By J. CARTER, Jonas, & Sons (at 
mbridge). 
Newnham, Cambs.—Grantchester-rd., a freehold 
building estate, 15 асгев............... 
By T. H. NEWMAN (at Braintree). 
Great Saling, Essex.—A butcher's shop, cottage 
slaughter-house, &c., f. ............. еке 8 
By A. Bu RTENSHAW & Son (at Hailsham 
Hailsham, Sussex. — 17, 18, 19, and ao, Rose · ter., 
‚ May зт. By. J. W. Норшкз. 7 
Welling, Kent. — 2, High- st., f., e. r. 404. 
St. John wil F. DEREN 
t. Johns .— 19, Norfolk-rd., u. t. 
g. r. 144, r. 704. .. „„ Mele 3 
кашы n Dawes-rd., u. t. 85 yrs., g. r. 84. 8s., 
e . e were’ 
Battersea.— 11 and 13, Plough-rd., u. t. 66 yrs. 
Е.т. 154. 


[ENS 


Феееегее 


А Ву С. С. & Т. Мооке, 
Mile End.—14, 15, апа 16, Monsey-st., u. t. 70 
YTS., R.T. IOL ISS. .............. V 76s DECR RACK ee 
83 S gt (odd), Cepbas-st., u.t. 294 


I$ 
Cephas-st., a plot of land with building thereon, 


42%.%44%9 ее %4өебез ое ъз ө о эь ә эө өө о. 


9 „4„46%ẽ ое уе 


eee ee зэ» оо 
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By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 


кше to 54 (even), Mansfield-st., f., r. 
I 6 409% 026-646 Ө %4424%4..ө 2 з узо а оо . 


St. Albans, Herts.— St. Peter's-st., The Queen 
Adelaide Tavern, &c., f. g. r. зой, 2. іп 


2 32 


334 yrs : | 
Clerkenwell. - Red Lion - yard, a building site, 


44....449»!(42%%%шШееееез EER a о о 


"АЕ AIT RN age ces. 


W Holloway- rd., u. t. 35 yrs., g. r. 52., 


*" 2 


15 784 CT. ЗАЛ. os ieee Dara es ....г..... 
Old Ford.—53, oman-rd., f., r. 404. 
By Stimson & Sons, 
Bermondsey.—105 to 113 (odd), Long-lane, f., r. 


aao „„ „„„„„0ũ6 „%%% ee a ао . „ „ „ „ 


о овое 


IOS, T. 274............... Ls au Eat 
Dulwich.—19 and 2o, South Croxted-rd., u.t. 56 


11,900 


12, 800 


4,550 
128 


1,005 


535 


500 


350 


500 


1,050 
1,525 
320 


790 
390 


620 
350 
1,200 


395 
450 


2,720 


1,330 
1,050 
850 
505 
280 
325 


420 
855 


3,005 
2,020 
750 
455 
415 


315 
боо 


320 


575 
280 


625 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, £0., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. 


“Asylum at Whitchurch ...00%ш TETIT %% % %½ % % OTT OTTO Cardiff Corporation 566 „„ „„ „ %% % „%%% „ 100 Guineas 299%%40000940%00000044000%0006 0066640 


*99*5890004$0900509920005090200005945099 90002 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Tendets to 
be delivered 
Additions, &c., to Watson Mills, Sowerby Bridge .....| 22... — W. C. Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax . . . . . . . . June 9 
Additions to Shop, &c., Swaffham  .............. ЕРЕТИК Co-operative Society . . . ... E. А. Coe, Co-operative Stores, Заһа .................... іза sees Seni: do | 
Factory, Long Eaton ................................................ Trustees of J. C. Willatt ............ J. Sheldon, Architect, Darley House, Long Eaton . . . .. ..| June 11 
Seven Houses, Esk Bank-street, Longtown, Carlisle ... m H. Н. Hodgkinson, Architect, scotch-street, Carlisle ........ КҮЗЕТІ June 12 | 
Alterations, &c., to Public Baths, Townhead ........... Glasgow Corporation ..................| J. Lindsay, City Chambers, Glasgow . . .. . . . . . . . .. e ae do. 
Public Works Depot, Hurrowby-street ..................... Cardiff Corporation ...... мөгезен. We Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall .................................... June 13 
* Alterations to the Fruit and Vegetable Market ......... Brighton County Council ............ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton .................... ———— June 14 
House, Gorleston... .........cc0.-cssscescoseeseeseeeosseseeseese | Great Yarmouth Guardians .........| A. 8. Hewitt, Architect, King-street, Great Yarmouth ...... senio do. 
Additions to Workhouse, Huddersfield-road ............, Dewsbury Guardians . ..... .. . . . J. Firth & Son, Architects, 67, Vulcan-road, Dewsbury ........ ЕТ do. 
Warehouses, &c., Clay Pits-lane, На ах ..............| _ Utley & Co., Architects, 10, Waterhouse-street, Halifax ............ do, | 
Foundations, &c., Factory-lane.................... NER Croydon Town Council ............... E. Mawdesley, Town Hall, Croydon ......................................... do. 
‘Laundry Machinery and Fittings ........ MUN ........| West Ham County Council ......... G. Wise, Works Manager, Quadrant-street, Canning Town, E. June 15 
Refuse Destructor ............................. 2. ee Зады Grimsby Corporation Town Clerk, St. Mary's Gate, Great Grimsby. ЕРЕ — do. 
Twenty-four Houses, Thornton Lodge, Huddersfield — A. Shaw, Architect, Know), Golcar............ бығаса CE do. 
Bakery, Stables, &c., Gadlys, Aberdare ........... — J. L. Smith, Architect, Aberdare....................... аа сааи до 
Three Pairs of Villas, Black Rock, Brighton ............ T€ J. M. Ferguson, Architect, 8, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.| June 16 
Police Houses, Price-street, &c........ „„ . . . .. | Birkenhead Corpora tion... ... . . . . F. & G. Holme, Architects, 1, Crosshall.- street, Liverpool ........ sia do. 
Additions to School, Falmouth .................. . ........... e W. Swift, Architect, 38, Lemon- street, Truro... ......... eee. June 18 
Restoration of Church, Castlemagner, co. Cork ......... E W. Н. Bill & Son, Architecta, 28, South-mall, Cork.................... do. | 
Underground Conveniences, Church.street ...............| Blackburn Corporation ...............| W. Stubbs, Civil Engineer, Municipal Offices . . .... do. 
Cottage, &c., Fisher Tarn Reservoir . . . . . . . . .. . .. . Kendal Town Council ................| T. N. Ritson, Civil Engineer, Gasworks, Kendal ............. ВОЗИ до. 
*Conatruction of Carr Bottom Reservoir .................... | Burley-In-Wharfedale U. D. C. ... M. Paterson, Engineer, 35, Manor-row, Bradford . . . . . .. . . . do. 
*Hot-Water Heating of Schools ....... — —: .......| Grays Thurrock School Board ,....| Board Room, Quarry Hill, Grays ... ...........................................) June 19 
Additions to School, Ovenden, Yorks................ есеп mec оз Gh Жаке» Seen M. Hall, Architect, 99, Northgate, Halifax ............... a do. 
Police Station, Yealand Conyers, near Carnforth ...... Standing Joint Committe ............| H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Ргевбоп........................ re do. 
Police Station, &c., Laygate-lane .........«- . .. . .. South Shields Corporation.... . Т. E. Burgess, Civil Engineer, Chapter. row, South Shields . . do. 
*Reparation of Sewers (3 years) ТТІТІТІТІТІ 115112777177) Corporation of London **95009*99909099* Engineer, Guildhall $890000009920908220240092920599000595:4902209990998 %% % % %%% ше еее %%% do. 
*Stone Paving (3 years) ................. V T do. ‚ do. do. 
*Kerbing, Paving, &c. ................................ —— Lewisham Board of Works .........| Surveyor's De ment, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. ... . . . . " do. 
*Laying-out Grounds, Grove Hospital .......... „ Metropolitan Asaylumns Board. H. К. Milner & Bon, Architects, 7, Victoria-street, S. W. ...| June 20 
School, Deal, Kent. —— M — өөө] . С. L. Crowther, Architect, Deal ............................. өк көке . .. do. 
Police Buildings, Preston................ V Lancs. Standing Joint Committee] H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston........... MSN do. | 
* Building Repairs, &., at Infirmary, Marloes-road ...| Kensington Guardians ............... E. Flint, Architect, 80, Coleman-street, Е.С. .............. — € June 21 | 
Hospital and Two Cottages, Storthes Hall Asylum .. МИА J. V. Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield ............... ee do, 
Residence, Bargate, Grimsby............. % or 188 8 G. W. Davis, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Grimsby. . ... . ... do. 
„Hospital and Cottage Homes ... . . .. .. . . ..] West Riding County Council ......) Room 54, County Hall, Wakefield ........................ deve endet ue qua dd ovo do. 
Eight. Houses, Kitchener-road, &.. ...... ...... ... Great Yarmouth U. S. A. ... .. J. W. Cockrill, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth ............... June 22 
*Hydraulic Plant for Making Concrete Slabs ............... Walthamstow U.D.C. ..................| G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow .................. do. 
» gchoO0[lSs . . e . eedeeee eee. Northifleet School Board  ............| 8. J. Adams, Weston Chambers, Weston- road, Southend-on-Sea...) June 25 
public Offices . e RD Hendon U.D.C. .............. . .. eee... T. H. Watson, Architect, 9, Nottingham-place, W. ..................... do. 
„Electricity Buildings .............. c ап Sutton Coldfleld Corporation ...] Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfleld ................ —À June 26 
*Paving 2.4.ееел- 6466699 овоо зв ора воо 0566*500€0o2400022905900909989009 „„ Barnet U. D. C. 000% W. Н. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 40, High-street, Вагпеб........„......... do. 
*Precipitating Tanks, &c. ........ FFC ҚТЫ о. do. do. 
Additions, &c., to School, Courtney-street ............... Kingston-upon-Hull School Board Brodrick & Co., Architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull . . . . . . do. 
Water Supply, Drainage, and Steam Boiler, Mitcham) Holborn Guardians .....................| John Buley, Engineer, Suffolk House, E. C. . . . . . . . .. do. 
“Drainage Wo 000000000000 eee eee eee “4... .... Romford R.D.C. se€90$02600000200660009090906099« J. Simmons, En ineer, Bank Chambers, Doncaster e9*90980009*9026* ca. do. | 
*Bascule Bridge . . . . «ео... . ^», Hull Corporation ........................ City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull E RED | June 29 
Reservoir, Crookfoot ................. — — À ....| Hartlepool Gas and Water Co. Martín & Fenwick, Civil Engineers, 1, Park- place, Leeds do. | 
Shelters, &c., Smithfield ...................... —— Ellesmere (Salop) U.D.C. .......... . R. E. Lloyd, Council Offices, ЕПезтеге.......................... esses] July 4 | 
*Filters, Tanks, &c., for Sewage Disposal .................. Taunton Corporation ........ SN EE EAE Borough Surveyor, Taunton ............ e Кек July 5 
*Superstructure of New Asylum... — . .. . .. . . . See Advertisement. . .. . . . . . . — | July 16 
“Вояга Schools at Draycott, near Derby !!! S — F. 8. Antliff, Architect, Draycott, Derby ............... seccceccsscreecseaes-| No date 
*Bollers, Steam Valves, «Же. .......................... . ... Fulham Vestry ..........................! H. D. Pearson, Architect, 27, Chancery-lane, W. C. . . do. 
Hall, Ballymacarrett, Ireland . . . e D. M. Cooper, Architect, 23, Donegall-place, Belfast .................. do. 
Hotel, Barry. Glam. “ө2..%-..!йш"!- ---ееечө6е 94е%ечеөевөәео езееееезеееее %%%. T. Thornley, Architect, Cardiff e99-ocv2t929099053905998990200920099480899€ ГҮТТІГІЛІТЕТІ do. 
Additions to Shop, &c., Shankhill, Belfast eco90e4202006099* Mr. F. N. Shane............ e eoe 000000 J. B. Robinson, Architect, 21 Arthur-street, Belfast e900099090€925995205 do. 
Farmhouse, Shippon, near Preston ..........ь......»...-4.».. € a W. J. Lomax, Architect, 11, Fold-street, Bolton ....... — ОеТАУ do. 
Extension of Works, Oldham Т........................ . . eas —M Arthur Turner, Architect, 26, Clegg-street, Oldham .................. do. 
Warehouse, Stable, &c., Providence-st., Wakefleld ... hen W. Wrigley, Architect, 6, Westgate, УҒакейе1й........................... do. 
eTramp Wards and Infirmary . .. . . . ЧОКЕ E, Н. Tingen Barker, Architect, 146, St. Owen's-street, Hereford do. 
2222 Иле € 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ppl be in 
و و سس‎ a MM — 
*Clerk of Works ТИЕмХИИИИЯЛЯИЯЯЫМ ШАМАМ АДАМ, Фе%84ее%60ө-. Fulham Vestry 4.4.4)» %% %%% %%% %%% ое: 41. 48. Per week 6% elt eee „„ „ %%% „„ tee June 18 
*Clerk of Works. 4 neon 2226 G64 D 3l. 88. r week "OTT June 15 
pe **6es5?559 €809909909495090809059?50000529062430509990 
*Clerk of Works c niae vidt eee eee e Joint Hospital Board “%6200084400440006. 3l. 3g. per week €90602e50000090009000999095009052099929 %2060еі4шеген $oecccov ve 565252 „% Gone June 18 
* Assistant 8 „ 5 ĩ C CORR E S CU IU CR d d d Great Western Railway *«290090500929904 4001. рег apnum %%% %%% 2% ee „„ $040908092090202509890909599 20% %%% „%% „„ June 21 
„Clerk of Works Pi c t" Latham and Burscough U. D. C. 31. per week ..... me 333 Келе Рел MR UN e 1 .| June 25 
"County Bridgemaster „6565 ооо 5652 2 6565922 %%% „„ „„ „5. Lancashire County Council 888880 eee 6004, рег ann un d soe Pus n do. 
| 
.. TT www ͥõͥõydſſ ⁰ ⁵⁰⁰⁰mß PNE ĩ ee ĩ . 8 


Streatham.—83, Gleneagle-rd., u.t. 81] yrs., g. r. | PRICES CURRENT ОЕ MATERIALS PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
144. §3., Г. 617, 888.0 е.......ш... 4470 w Battens 306. and sos. less respec. d £ à d 
а А д 20% 
June 1.— By ALFRED PREECE. 988: enu white deals =. т 2 o ag 99% 
Kentish Tonn 533, Carlton-st., u. t. 514 yrs., g. r. — ыы rapa £ s.d. at white battens 555 di 5 M 7 о о 

J. T. 34. 33 EU аена жөн ОО · * ° Ri white ee be „ 2008 се os өз 
Highbury.—3, Highbury Grange, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 3 | Mote Sea r Acat yellow deals. = о о эз 10 6 Swedish mixed yellow deal 16 E 8 vs Е M 
iler onere irent 360 Тб .- 33 0 9 ца | " Баб da . od оа м9 
fractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold | Battens, 40s. and » : 5 19 0 
сае I. g. r. for leasehold ground rent: i. g. r. for | pectiv ely. к Dore Fifth do. . 


Battens, 30s., 906., and 106. 
4 و‎ respectively. Ж 
17 10 о 14 © о | Whitewood, то to зо per cent. less. 
Finnish unsorted ow deals .... 11 10 0 1212 0 


ed und- rent; g. r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; Petersburg.: first yellow deals. 
f. lor freehold; c. ſor copied: ‚ for leasehold ; e. r. for | Second do. me.s ua oa ne me na ne مه مه‎ 1819 ө 
estimated rental; u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for! * The prices named are for the 


қ А : i less respec- 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; landed in the docks. Ten per „ E в = 
yd. for yard. de added in order to arrive at the current trade prices, Whitewood, s to 1o per cent. less. 
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. PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Ж s. 
i second yellow battens .. 8 Q 
ы» do. e» оо оо осоо مە‎ 020088 ее 7 то 
Fourth do. 5 7 10 
Whitewood, ros. 
Dad, Crows Deck deals, per 
40 3.2. о 25 
Brack огоо сево оо сооооовоовоовее 9 12 
St. Lawrence » pet 
P. S. H. — 
ш, Bright and Dry, sizes ет o 
" n $.. 14 10 
sises 16 10 
P | phaser. 1: 0 
ұй, ” 31305 10 10 
Й " t8.. 9 o 
d " 10 
i - 10 
K Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, Sises. n oo oo os oo as on ІТ IO 
Second 5 — (EC: 
Third п “ә ебееггеееевее 10 о 
Fourth and" Bate. io. 9 IO 
Oddments ens 206., 10. 
qs. 6d., and ss. less res ively. 
New Spruce &c. vo о 
Oddments, and fourths .. 910 
United States pitch pine planks and 
boards “еееееегеееәееееееееге ТІ 0 
per square 
eur e Воган 1st 899.5 11 
’ 71 وو‎ oon 11 
H n snd yellow .. ¬ 9 
3 by 6) & 7 in. ret А and yellow 8 
4 by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
5555 9 
Желге e sn 8 
I w 
NA . end yellow and ? 
in. yellow 
V 6 
Narrower widths at 10 per cent. 
yd quality at 1$ per cent. less than 
Denziq and Memel Fir Timber— 
per load 
Best middling *€09*906060€00 oe 282 оо ее 4 о 
СН eee 3 7 
Common 662 6 %%% %%% „6% оо оо 3 
Narr MEAE Rein 3 ‚3 
wedish orwegian Balls 812 
Baltic Oak Timber— 
FFV 
im 
Yellow Ріпе.................... 4 17 
*6 ое өө әб GD өзе 60 Ou Of OD OO о 0 ее 4 7 
Elm Oe 6060 SO 0-000 00 26 aD об өзе оо өсе OD 4 o 
e cede iac: 3 7 
New &c., Birch n... 3 5 
American 9 — i 3 12 
18 са — 
Crown Dutch) nominal { 315 
Peters 9090 Be өзе 9.9 оо GS «о «е OD 4 о 
Riga and JJC 6 
dr Sd Poles, per | Pu pt 0 0 
mille size 
Menal, Crown 0 0 
е е-геевоебеееоегееоеәеесееге 464 о 
мыз ЖУУЛУУ A КДУ o 
Bosnia, single inal).. PE 
United States, Pipe ............ 37 10 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
GREER on cscs . ssa 39 0 
Indian Teake es oc ce er load 11 10 
British Guiana Greenheart س‎ 00 
Mahogany, per foot superficial— 


оо 00050900000 S ео 


Tabasco, do ое 


Mexican, do. ее 066 06 08 оо ca OO ое OO 
Panama, do, 


Cu еггегееееегеееееееоеееее 
сна; 


i do. оооооооо овое ее 

Do. Cur (good to i ) оо оо 
Walnut, Ameri 

Do, do. es 


Se € o e9 € € ee 0 6 ee «б € 


dO Suc ie S сарысуы 


tos ¬” T 


Satin аза бо ) foot cube 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 

Soot cube етееееееевесееееееоеоеге 
Whitewood, Ameri (logs) 


erican 


an 
фаты oak ,, = 
Бы. ou 1 — 
— ШЫР ts 


ео 069 00 OF 0240 60 99 «o om 


2 „ % % j 0990 • о 
strong ee 


“Феесоегеееесеегееееееве 


Shee 
Chili t 


өс аб me 9490602099 b. 


cose on өө а « ОВ 


ish Com, 
Sheet, English, 
and upwar 


6 lbs. per sq. ft. 


cooo oO0000000 ов coo 
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а 88 
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о 1 9 
оз 3 
оз о 
o 4 0 
о о 
2:45 
3 6 9 
оо 
$453 
9 t$ о 
78 о о 
77 оо 
84 о о 
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17 5 
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19 2 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


£s d. J. d. 

Zmc— 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 2815 0 о о о 
Silesia n 28 бо ооо 
Spelter —— ꝛL 2 8% T$ O ооо 
Tin—Straits .................... 143 оо о о о 
Australian Фегегееееев еееееееее 145 о о о о о 
English Ingots eo eccerecececece 148 о о oo 9 
Banca -геесеегеегееееоеееегезегсе о о о 0 a 0 
йа... ..............— өө ^ о o 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


1 oz. thirdss ... 21d. per ft. delivered. 
»» fourths -егеееетегеееерее . LET [i] 
зт Oz. thirds  ............. ..... 3d. " з 
99 »5 fourths oeCeeeeeenseovescece 244. „э oe 
26 oz thirds ............... ... 4d. s " 
12! 99 fourths есеге е ee @eese * 99 9? 
32 02. 69959 592 6 оэ acceso 50, [T] [T] 
„ fourths....... teenies pose 444. „ A 
Fluted sheet, 1502. ........ 25а. „ s 
[1] [I] ar $9 9999259422920 3 d. 4. 90 
OILS, &c. 
| £ sd. £ s.d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, per ton. 36 оо о o o 
I. . » іп drums, per gal. 0 30 ооо 
Boiled „ „ in pipes, per ton. 38 оо о o o 
m эз „in drums, рег gal. o 3 2 ooo 
Tar—Stockhoim............narrel : 6 6 ooo 
Archangel.. ............. £00 о о о 
Turpentine, in barrels, percwt. .. 2 60 ooo 
T in drums, per gal. .... 03 8 ооо 
Genuine Ground English White 
E e 26 oo ooo 
Red Lead. ...................... 22 0 0 ооо 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per c t. о 8 ооо 
VARNISHES, «с. 
per gallon. 
Fine Elastic Сора! Varnish for outside work .. o 16 o 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work т о о 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work... oO 10 o 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
ОГ: РРР а жата ыы 9% . 010 о 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... o 16 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 1 оо 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... о 16 о 
Extra Pale с к Meigs V o 12 O 
Best Japan Gold Size ................ ...... оло о 
Best Hack Japan e o 16 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .................... o 8 o 
Brunswick Black ............... .... ...... o 8 o 
Berlin Black ....... CCC o IS 6 
Kootting ed co ылымыны A ⁊ð EOS о о 
Best French and Brush Polish мса. Ө 3 6 


BRICKS, &c. 


s. d. 

Hard Stocks зг o per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles........ 38 o „ 5 3 ii 
Smooth Bright 

Facing oe 58 о, ” os ” 

ippers ...... oe 40), M ; m" 
Reon ТТТ” 29 ^ n „ а railway depót. 
Red Wire Cuts 34 9 u 7 ” Т 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 „ Т " n 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffo 4 D 86 o " " 2) ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks ... 84 O „* " " ” 
Best White Glazed 

Stretchers... .. 260 о, Т » »" 
Headers ........ 240 3 p » T " 
Quoins and Bull. 

nose 40 с ry} ee T ee 
Double Headers.. 320 ош ve to T] 
Best Dip Salt 

Glazed Stretchers 

and Headers.. 240 о 4, " " T 
Quoins and Bull- 

nose .... 280 о " „э " (7) 
Double Headers.. 230 o per thousand at railway depôt. 
Seconds Р uality 

i 
Salt “Glazed .... 40 о per thousand less than best. 

Thames and Pit Sand ....... . 7 o per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast .............. 6 й Ж 
Best Portland Cement ........ 35 o per ton js 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 o 


99 
Мотк.--Тһе cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. | 

Grey Stone Lime 125. od. per yard, delivered. 

Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 
STONE. 
s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks. . 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly. бербе 

Bath n" — 1 7 ” 19 

Beer U 99 eve I 6} LES 97 

inshi se». E XO ү 

e s 

Dacle Dale ” 2 % ” эҙ 

Red ill I 2 5 " "n 

Red Mansfield 5 2 44 ” " 


Hard York РТ] 2 10 „ ÀO 
Hard Vork 6 in. sawn both sides 
dings, (9 nos s. d. ; 

under 40 ft. su 27 per ft. super 

i i at rly. дерді. 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto. 2 оф „„ „ 
3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 3 - 
3 in. self-faced Ditto o 9 15 


SLATES, 
in. in. Ж s.d. 
20 X то best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. дер, 
„ dest seconds , 10150 - „ 
16x 8 best M 6 26 16 TR 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc ES .. 1018 o i, % 
16x 8 $i 6 оо i " 
зох 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green..... 11 2 6 "n n 
16x 8 TI " 6150 " " 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


48. d. 
зох о Permanent green 


Sedan green 10 o o per 1,000 of r,200at .de 
16x 8 % - сав ИЕ 


TILES. 


9 " 


e nett De (edem 
rin wards 6 1, 9 
5 Do. .. е 8 а “ R à £i 
Ip tiles.............. 4 o per doz И 
Valley tiles 9 E T E нз 


Hip tiles .............. t doz. 
Valley Шев............ : 8 zx s 


» ۰9 97 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. H. (We cannot print your letter, as we consider it 
totally uncalled for) А. S.—J. & M. (Amounts should 


have stated). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
rests, of course, with the 


and papers read at meetings, 

authors. 

Bd cannot undertake to return resected communi- 
с А 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. i j 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses, 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given “ын to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and 
sot to the Editor. 


— .. —————————ÓÓ—Ó———— 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this beading 
should be addressed to “Тһе Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
18 given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, ma in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted, % Denotes provisionally accepted. 


AVON WICK (Devon).—For additions to house, Dipt- 
ford _Downs, for Mr. J. S. Bartlett. Mr. Wm. Barrons, 
architect: 


Reeves & Sons .... £174 12 | Yabsley & Hodge .. 
Pearce & Crimp .. 383 6 Y £381 15 


BAaNSLEY.— For the erection of the Cooper Nurses’ 
Home, Beckett Hospital. Messrs. R. & W. Dixon, 
architects, s, Eastgate, Barnsley :— 


Masonry, Brickwork, and 1 ronfounding. 
Taylor & Sons, Barnsley 41,926 о o 


Concreting. 


John Cooke, Huddersfield.......... . 11; 8 « 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
W. G. & L. England, Barnsley .... 659 o o 


Plumbing, Glazing, amd Electric Beds. 
S. Rushforth, Barnsley 


9 215 5 o 
Slating and Plastering. 
M. Fleming, Barnsley ... 194 о о 
Painting. 
Stephenson & Son, Barnsley........ 28 o o 


Heating and Hot-Water Supply. 


Hutchinson Bros., Barnsley 221 о о 


BETTWS-Y-CRWYN (Salop).—For the enlargement 
of school buildings at Weals,” for the School Board. 
Mr. Richard Parry, architect, Lydbury North :— 

H. & P. Lewis £285 o 


.%%474%4..%....ш!швеш”фф еш с» 


222 66 „„ „ өе 


BRIDLINGTON.— For the erection of stable and pre- 


mises, Wycliffe-lane. Mr. Earnshaw, architect, 
Wellington-road, Bridlington :— 

E. Corner ........ £305 10 | E. Wilson, Bridling- 

W. Barnes ........ 299 19| ton* ........... . 4280 3 


CHELMSFORD.-—For nine cottages, for the Chelms- 


ford Star Co-operative Society. Mr, R. Mawhood, 
architect :— 

Lummis & Son .... £2,358! W. Samms ........ $2,110 
F. Wright.......... 2,125 | J. Gowers" s 2,070 
F. Johnson ........ 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For a house to be built in the 


Масова, Мг. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelms. 
ord :— 

Shillitoe .......... 42,500 | E. West*,Clacton and 

Lin zel! . 2,287 Chelmsford ...... 61,993 


— ت 
DUFFTOWN (N. B.). — For the erection of schools, for‏ 
the Mortlach School Board. Messrs. Sutherland &‏ 
Jamieson, architects, Elgin -‏ 
Mason» y. — Alexander & Sons, Duff.‏ 
(ОЙ: auis cocer ТЕЛЕ ae bree dad‏ 
Carpentry.—F. G. Archibald, Huntly |‏ 
Stating.—John Wilson, Dufftown .... - £4,100‏ 
P(astering.— James Brodie, Elgin‏ 
Plumbing.—Jobn Wilson, Huntly ....‏ 
Painting. — Garden & Ward, Dufftown‏ 
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HENDON.—For erecting a factory at Hendon, for LONDON.—For altering 8, Sloane-street, S.W., for 
Messrs. A. Garstin & Co. Mr. Richard H. Hill, architect, | Mr. J. E. Mason. Mr. К. G. Hammond, architect, 16, | 


Ingram House, 165, Fenchurch-street, E.C. :— Essex-street, Strand :— | 
Leslie & co. 65,985 | O. Cras ke £4,880 | R. Buckeridge ......£2,500| Thompson & Beve- FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
Dove Bros. ........ 5,455 | C. Miskin & Sons. 4,850 2 j^ 8 2,302 E a a etiopia wai 42,225 BATH STONE. 
Grover & Sons .... 5,037 | J. B. Nightingale. 4,725 | Н. M. Dove. . . 2,264 | Со ley & Sons ...... 1,995 F ATE. f : 
Wm.Shurmer .... 4,075 | S.J. Scott.. 4712 | G. & F. Kent*...... 1,991 | ue: d pes ран. hora 
Ware Kg ........ 4,950 |]. Outhwaite & Son 4,711 | n erving Building Materials. 
T. Turner, Ltd. .... 4,017 |). & G. Waterman* 4,544 r EKSE" 
REIGATE.—For the erection of municipal buildings, HAM HILL STONE. 


т 1141 А А „ fire-station, and chief constable's house on the Castle | 
HERTFORD.—For building new wing (0 Herts Fields, for the T »wa Council. Messrs. Macintosh & 


Reformatory School, for the committee. Mr. R. G. Newman, architects, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, South- 


DOULTING STONE. 


— c xj; rd . JE £1,368 ampton-buildings, High Holborn, W.C. Quantities by The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
Hitch 1,568 | T. Hunt 1,359 | Messrs. Leaning & Sons, 28, John-street, Bedford-row, (incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
ар BOB esos? 1,405 | Ginn & Son*.. . 1,185 W. C. The Doulting Stone Co.) “ 
Ekins & Co......... 1,390 G Jackson £26,000 Smith & Son, Croy- i 
Ys & SOIL ...... , m “ , y ој T 
: E * Chas. Ansel] ...... 24,888 | don £24,575 Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 

LEADEN RODING (Essex). — For additions to a] Longley & Co. .... 24,718 | Potter Bros 24,400 | Somerset. | 
farmhouse. Mr. R. Mawhood. architect, Chelmsford :- Smith & Son, Nor- F. G. Minter ...... 23,991 | London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Willi 
H. Barlow............ £4؟o‎ | E. Hockley, Hatfield WOOG: ao a sees 24,627 | Turtle & Appleton, 16 raven-street. Strand 
W. Drewery.......... 460| Heath £370 Clapham-lane* .. 22,770 , Б , : 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


LONDON. For alterations and repairs to “ The Grotto 
Home," 55, Paddington-street, for Committee of Refuge ST. MARY CRAY (Kent).— For stripping and re-tiling | Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, | 


and  Reformatory Union. Mr. R. G. Hammond, | the roofs of the Parish Church. Mr, St. Pierre Harris, | Poultry, E. C. — The best and cheapest materials for 


architect :— | architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orpington :— damp course i arc oors, 
J. Sanders .......... £600 | G. Wade* ............ £593 | Stebbings & Pannett.. 6395 | Somerford % Son, flat p > на — ж r Kee u 
T. Nicht... 369 Orpington* ........ 4279 аз оса, жас рене са 2 
кс gy Do hio, pt 295 granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces, halte 


LONDON.—For altering buildings at Grosvenor-road 
and forming new studio premises, for the Dowager 


` ick. Mr. В. G.H d, architect, Ev > emet - | 
Countess ot Warwick. Mr. R. € We å ST. MARY CRAY (Kent).—For the erection of a 


Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [ApvT. 


rch esas arent, SUM s J. Sanders q £1,206 Private residence in High. street. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., | 
* „жаз қ architect. Quantities by Messrs. Stanger & Son :— PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS 
E i | ym 1; сый И я = дуде ерер £1,841 3 ae Ретті? £1,767 | , | 
LONDON.—For alterations, additions, and redecora- | L, Evans .......... 1,797 „А. LOWE 222292 1,749 | and <, East Harding-stree 
tions at house and stables, No. 34, Hill-street, Berkeley- | F, Wood .......... 1,797 Somerford & Son, 4 » к, 
square, for Mr. Vivian H. Smith. Mr. R. G. Hammond, | Gregory & Co. .... 1,791 Orpington* ...... 1,649 Fetter-lane, Е.С. (ADVT, 
architect, 16, Essex-street, Strand :— X 
Leslie & o. 65,447 Coler Е ек3, — 44 734 ----- 
А. Возћ......... ·. 5,112 | А. А. Webber 47 | LITHOGRA PHED 
Simmonds Bros. .... 4,983 | G. & F. Kent*...... 3,987 WADEBRIDGE.—For the erection of the Cornish | QUANTITIES, Ko., 
Arms " hotel, for Mr. W. Hicks. Mr. T. H. Andrew, accurately and with despatch. 
. U^ а architect, т, Trevarrick-villas, St. Austell :— | РЕІМСЕВ STREMI, 
LONDON.—For alterations and building new studio at | Martin Pascoe ЕКА Үз Pastor Lobb, METCHIM & SON { or.oxonGE ST. WEETMINBTNP 
41, Egerton-terrace, S.W., for Miss Scannell. Mr. R. G. Wadebridge? .. £1,726 18 QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,’ 
Hammond, architect, 16. Essex-street, Strand :— К | For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 |АрҮ?, 
Leslie & Со........... £626 | Oborn & Doy ....... . 4,590 | 
G. Wade 613 
LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at 4, 10, and 11, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. DRY PLAN KS AND BOARDS 
Wallis's-yard, Pimlico, for Mr. W. Owbridge. Mr. К. G. us THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly] i. supplied DIRECT trom | 
= Fr "ccev-stre i سه‎ e Office to residents in any part of t t , t | 
Hammond, architect, 16, Essen. street, Strand £347 rate of 195. per annum (ge numbers) PREPAID. E xd = — In all kinds of Hard Woods. 
S. Cuddeſor alu 347 Europe, merica, Austr Y New Zealand, Indis, China, < еуіоп, | p 
n rC., S. r annum. emittanc to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)} should be addressed ере о publishes of '' THE | Mahogany Wainscot Teak  . Le. 
LONDON.— For alterations, &c., at No. 17, тела BU UBSCRIBERS in LON DON and h SUBURBS b | ) ) ) 
ier-s . Mr. R. G. Hammond, architect, 16, Essex- in LUI and the y 
T: нен Уай P prepaying at the 3 те. рат annum "(sa | Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 
: ч К...2252122244362ь6526%4Ұ9% 466 5 numbers) ОГ 45. 9d. т quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
G. Wade 7. eee 2 475 receiving The Bam Writer Morning s Post. Offices : 136 & 138, Haokney Road, London, МЕ. 
Telephone: 1319 AVENUE. 


LONDON.—For proposed dancing academy at Tavi- 
stock-place, W;C., for Mr. H. R. Johnson. Mr. Fredk. 


W. Foster, architect, 41, Bedford-row, W.C. Quantities 
by Mr. J. F. Bull, 30, Bedford-row, W.C. — | 
John Marsland ...... £8,156 | Patman & Fothering- P AS PHALTE 
Johnson sent steht 7,253 | БАШ ы, AA ess qd i Ж 
` ay & F. аг 1230 as. Carmichae T T 93,705 
Courtney & Fairbairn 7,239 | ЈА стае 7 & “ 5 For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 


Perry Bros. ........ 6,977 
j SLATE MERCHANT, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 
LONDON.-For proposed works at No. 46, Watling- 


street, E.C. Mr. Fredk. W. Foster, architect i: 
B. C. Hubble ydus bs 1,500 all R 


LONDON. For altering, repairing, and redecorating 


THE 
4 : Street, Mayfair, for Mr. Vivian H. Smith. 
e ae architect, . TORTE, Penrhyn - Bangor, | 
Strand :— , „2 
ЖІ, Frith £874 | б. М. Harling” ...... 4630 () k 1 d | 
POE ж Үс 2 N | akeley - Portmadoc, | 


And every other description of Slates, except American, | 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 
Contractors to 


C. D. N. SNEWIN N OR M AN CROSS | H. M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &e. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, | FIRST QUALITY 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MEROHANT, ў For estimates, quotations, and а] information, apply 
e egy канк кп FULT LON BRICKS. — — 
| 0 ое COLE 5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
rum LARORET STOOK OF ALL KINDS OFWoonsIN asvany | BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, | 

Heide : CANNON STREET, E.C. 


THI FIT FOR IM MEDIATE USB. 
Telephone, No. 174 Holborn. Tele. 


‘Address: "SNEWIN : London.” BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N. w., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, ЗЕ 


OOL: . ! 
8 a VERO GARDEN. 47 and Зао к ASHTON BRIS TO Bona run a 


~ 


a — ) 
کے‎ 


1 
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HIGH و‎ JOINERY A SPECIALTY. 
TREGGON 


And B Ene E E (59 n "а Sa iii 


"M. BURMAN 


mil | Franks a ee Be. Street, | aye yt 
т аа A CARVING TURNING and 
LEES | FRET CUTTING, MOULD- 
i ING, &c., &c., for the Trade. 


м 97 


For Application to ail Materiais. 
TEE MOST DURABLE PAINT KNOWN. 
The Szereime ey Iron Paints, being FREE FROM DEADLY 
WHITE LEAD and from unploasant t and injurious odours, 
are indispensible for use in Hos prae private Houses, 
nd Publie Bulldings. 


N. C. SZERELMEY & CO. BF EDAD. 2x. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


Slates, Tiles, Iron Build- | l-Piy for = оп о under Floor Board 
en Soun с.. 


INSECT-PROOF. 


COPPER 
ROOFERS 
RON 
ROOFERS 


Enquiries Invited from Town 
and Country. 


TREGGON 


& CO. 


Eine, Iron, Felt, and Cistern Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER, IRON, and 
ZINC ROOFING, 


FIXED COMPLETE. 
(THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE) 


YORE WORES, 
BREWERY ROAD, tonoon, n. 


Telegrarmi ^ TREGGON, LONDON. | Apply to 


2-Ply for bg 
with or without 

WATER. PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 

leeden Paper bas been used, and Catalogues and Samples, Post Fres. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, N.W. 


J. STIFF & SONS’ ~ 


STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES are made 
from the most carefully selected and 
blended Devon and Dorset Clays, - 
and are absolutely the Best // 
Quality obtainable. Ş 


P 4 Те/едғата- 
р” “STIFF, LONDON.” 


Z TESTED PIPES, 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, &c. 
Specially Selected and Hydraulically Tested. 


TELEPHONE 
No. 4627. 


OFFICE and WORKS— 


CONDON POTTERY. LAMBETH.S.E. 
FIRE BRICKS! FIR FIRE LUMPS! FIRE, | TILES! FIRE CLAY. 


ONS, (Tz. БЕ 4 79, BANKSIDE, 80 SEEE ASE, RR 
1820. 


Goods, White Glazed Fire Bricks B Pan, Plan, and 
Grooved Stable Bricks, Garden Edgings, & 


for Stourbridge Newcastle, and Welsh Fire 
перо) : Pavin ng Tiles, Red Chimney Pots, 


Dennett Fireproof Floors, de. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK Ur. ^ DF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT o or IRONWORK, 


CONCRETE STAIRS 


DENNETT & INGLE{ No; £4, , QUEEN ANNE'S PA GA VIN 


n &. W. 
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ЕРЕСІЛІ, ADVANTAGES TO РЕГУАТЯ INSURERS. 
TEE IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
1 Limited. FIRE. (Eet 1809), 1 ом 


-atreet, 

— Pall Mall S. W. 

Bubscribed Oapital, 1,200,000. Paid-up, 300, 000. Total Funds, 
over 1.500, 000. — B. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 


AND 
B7, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 


VULGAN 
BOILER AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


CHIEF OFFICES :— 

67, KING Sr., MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 
Ineurance and Inspection of 
BOILERS, ENCINES, DYNAMOS, 
MOTORS, ana other ELECTRICAL PLANT. 


Upwards of 44,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Act, Employers’ Liability 
Aot, and Common Law, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, THIRD 
PARTY & FIDELITY GUARANTEE 
INSURANCE. 


4PPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ي 


“The Builder” Student's Series, 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


WORKS, 5 WRITE THEM: 
RICHARD FARROW, F. R. I. B. A. 


This Manual is 
the Student, to show him how he 


a Manual 
Students. By FREDERIC 


De. post free. 308 Illustrations. 
ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE ; or 
A SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO BUILDINGS. 
„ e TRUSTEE ARIES ma, 
poo dere ian pedo Text-book, treating the subject of Sanitary 
neers, Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspecto 


rs, Plum 
an созан generally), from the foundation of a building to ita 


ishing, and the application of modern methods of 
. wentilation, lighting, and heating. It is intended to be of use to 
hose entering for any examination in Banitary Science. 


— emi 


De. post free. 494 Illustrations. md EDITION. Revised 
rrected by the Authors. ai 
tects, 


CARPENTRY. AND ‘JOIHERY : 


а 
Text-book for Archi gineera, Surveyors, and Craftam 
By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A. K. I. E. A. and а 
Н. PHILLLPS FLETCHER, A. R. I. B. A. AM. I. C. R. 


— тн 


"The Authors have voured to 
Rd endgavou meet the requirements of the 


ly to become candidates for the examination of the 
City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the Insti- 


. tute of Certified nters, ас. Also for the exami 
<` aubjects by the urba and the Surveyors’ Institution. ae T чин 


x ` | Ы За. 6d. post free, 
QUANTITIES AND 
TAKING, By w. x davis, 


A reliable Hand-book for the Student pu 
being limited to the method of procedure in the Production of a 
wood Bill of Quantities, leaving out those questions 
other matters that do not come within 
whom the work is design 
ally sim 
be f 


.. 


re and наше ita scope 


London : < 
D. FOURDRINIER, “ Builder” Office. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
ммм 
TAE BUILDER” (Jan. 1883, to June, 


1890, inclusive), with all the plans. Fifteen complete 
volumes in numbers as issued. Clean as new. 21 10а, 


JAMES FAWN а SON. Booksellers, Bristol. 


“MHE IRONMONGER." — About Fifty 


Parts, iuned during 1698 and 1899. 
i "PARES FAWN А SON, Boche Aide. 1% 61. 


(60 far as it affects Architects, Surveyors, 


QUANTITY 


Are you saving money? Ие. t. 
ha 
by using the т! те 5 


ic Complete 
free өп receipt of post card. 


A. SPARKS & CO. Printers, Ipswich. 


BUSINESSES WANTED £ FOR SALE 
T° PLUMBERS, Decorators, and Others. 


—TO BE SOLD, an old-established PLUMBING, DECO- 
RATING, and JOBBING BUSINESS in the Midlands. Good 
centre. Town.—Box 194, Office of The Bailder.” 


() ED; ESTABLISHED JOBBING 


BUILDER'S in East End FOR SALE, or Partnersbip enter- 
tained. Turnover exceed 1,0004. Would be largely increased in bands 
of energetic man, who is a good manager of men. Convenient pre- 
mises at low rental. No agente. Вох 180, Office of The Builder. 
„„! лы ж aR л §˙§»‚» , и э че a ные 


IMLICO. — BUILDER’S BUSINESS. 


Old established. Rent 557. let off 502. Lease 14 years. Capi 


tal 
offices and convenience for trade. Owner retirin through ill-health. 
rr ges NOIT, CARTWRIGHT, & ETCHES, 52, Helgrave- 
road, S. W. 


REEHOLD BRICKWORKS FOR 


SALE as a going concern. About 28 acres (of which part 
could be developed for building). Nine miles from London, in a 
growing neighbourhood. Near two railway stations and a wharf. 
Capable of producing about 80,000 good wire-cuts weekly. Price for 
the whole, including machinery, buildings, and plant, 9,5001. of 
which part could remain.— Address, X. Y. 117, Chancery-lane, W. O. 


LD - ESTABLISHED . BUILDER'S 
BUSINESS FOR SALE in important town in the West. 
Owner retiring. Premises would be sold or let on lease. Part of 


stock, &c. would be sold off if not required.—Particulars of W.J. 
VILLAR, 10, Hammet-street, Taunton. 


N old - established MONUMENTAL 


MASON'S BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OF, N. adjoining 
ь leading cemetery. Continued illness cause of dale. Long 1 


ease, 
good stock, low price.—Letters, principals only, Box $71, Office of 
Tho Builder." 


Refer also to Too LATE" column page xxi. 
— .. ————————— n —— —— 


exams. conducted Gen eer, 
, holding three Certificates from San. 
in Hygien 


6, ёс. Several hundred 
or 1900 


successes. Classes f EXAMS. jast commencing.—Apply for 
Syllabus of Subjects, testimonials, ёо. to 0.8.1. 28. V t. 
est minster. 8. W. 


tion in class or by 

wing prizes pained by Mr. PARRTS 
i were o 3 

pils :—1895 and 1896 : Institution Prize, Driver Prise, and Penfold 

ресім Prize, Driver Prize, А tiver 1808: 

" А ver enfo ver 
and Crawter Prize (one of the ¢ bracketted winners of the last); 
8 Prise, Driver Prise, Penfold Silver 


i HALF of the successful list were Mr. 
Heard а papils.—Apply to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.8.I. A.M.I.C.B. 


ctoria-st. Westminster. Telephone No. 680, Westminster. 


ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 
tion for the Inspectors’ 


by a 
corres: needing no Text Books or A C. H. R 
Hygiene; раб: Рао Inst. of Ban. En cars; Honoura Medalla ш 
d'Hygiène. Bee Clarke's 4143 05 


UNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGL 


NEERS A — 
ALICE. FSL rau TION.—Mr. RICHARD PARR 
pils correspondence 


or twelve p 
At the examination of 


prepared by Mr. Parry, = xs we wes 


T * : 
perso denos, in three, nine, or twel 
months’ courses. or NCH eee їп LENDING УСА 
Special three months’ finishing courses.—For full apply 
to Mears. HOWGATE а BOND, Associates R. 
street, W. & (olosa to the British Мат). —— е 


OACHING REQUIRED (Quantities and 


with —— - Architect's М. would be glad to meet 
wo 
above for a moderate fee.—A ч 134, Harvist id. Kenzal Rl w. 
T° ARCHITECTS, — An opportunity to 
au 
ашыға ums ae [леон of OLD OAK CARVINGS, 


plete interior of a private 
chapel, or for a hall, staircase, dining-room, &c.—Fu E hs 
and samples ma 


lars 
B.A. 115, 


Visori e Wee 8 
COUNTY rx QUNOIL of' MIDDLESEX. 
TIONS кашне of the Tottenham Polytechtie inrita APPLICA- 


ced 
session 15071 i өңің of the following тес doe чө 
А and Joinery and Man: aining. ; | 
2. Woed-Carvive. ot 


The classes are held in th 
Seven семеді e evening, commencing not earlier than 


Fall (culars may be obtained from th A 
Applications, marked By. С от 


accompanied by not 
more n three recent testimonials, must be recei than 
TWELVE o'clock, on WEDN ESDAY, JUN E 20th, 1600, W sid 


` The Polytechnic, South Tottenha: 


e ^ 


Ben o experience as Clerk of Works on à 


9, 1900. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 46 


IITHOGRAPHED OORRECTLY BY RETURN OP POST. A 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOBS. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDA Y, LIMITED. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, HOLLOWAY, LONDON; N. 
INSTRUCTOR IN PLUMBING REQUIRED for the session 


beginning September, 1900.—Apply for particulars to the Secretary, 
at the Institute. 


ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, HOLLOWAY. LONDON, Х. 
INSTRUCTOR IN MASONRY REQUIRED for the session 


beginning September, 1900.—Apply for particulars to the Secretary, 
at the Institute. 


SR SETTLEMENTS, 


PENANG. 
CHIEF iue ere A OM А 

WANTED by the Municipal Commiesioners o rge Town, 
Penang, a capable energetic ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, able 
to take charge ся анмен office. 

Applicants ш ve been pro 
most have a thorough knowledge building construction, and be 
able to design from instru also to prepare accurate gsoeral, 
detail, and working drawings. ; 

They must be able to inspect and report upon buildings А 
gress, to оше specifications, take out quanti 

casure-up work, an accoun : 
E ced the construction of abattoirs and other public 
buildinge 3 TM 

25 to unm А 

The appointed candidate will be required to pass an examination 
1 ў нтр, tient with free passage out and home is 
offered, Half-pay aung И 5 1 e out. Salary $150 per month (one 

Пағ-с18. 1144. approxima «i 1 
лы ын io sata at what date they can join the service. 

Applications to be addressed to R M. CHRISTIE, Esq. 98, Cannon- 
at London, with copies of not more, than three recent testi- 
monials on or before 20th June, 1900. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of JOBBING WORKS 
FOREMAN for Engineering Works, comprising repairs to sewers, 
buildings, roada, &c. 

1 1 31. 10в. a week. 

к ч 2 lication may be obtained from the Manager T EU 

Works, L.C.C. Works Department, Belvedere road, Lambeth, 8. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


f 
The Directors of this Company REQUIRE the m n 

PAL ABBISTANT in the Ironwork Eos eniro о 
8 Office at Paddington Btatioa. The salary offered 


8 de ені А) years of age, and possess ample 
eoretioal and cal knowledge. 

urit Ит ба apii (тығы maat tte ды 

и be шм Wied, in each case, Бук манер, Шы 

applicant's own bandwriting, giving реш. with dates, A 


ble prac 
1 and technical training and su 
‘is te tho демедік of iron and steel work stroctures for railways. 


ly trained as architects, and 


to 
nials be forwarded, bat references must be given 
tos ee not 5 four) gentlemen who are in & position, Pun 
their persona! knowledge, to certify as to the candidates qualifi 
tion for the post. 6. k. N : 
Padd Station, 
Jene 2nd, 1900. 


a‏ ر 
LAS CASHIRE COUNTY OOUNCIL.‏ 


COUNTY BRIDGEMA2TER. t 

Main Road dges Committee of the Lancashire Coun 
стрел аге ынс i poate "APPLICATIONS for the post of 
ENAN S QOO! annum net. with travelling 
expenses, and the appointment will | be terminable by six months 


gat ‚ 
rveyors, and Civil Engineers Ld not less than { ve yan 
xd t қа міз appointed will be 79 to gto 
in' or near. Preston, 


rformance of the duties of his office, —— be debarred from 

Roldiog any other appointment ef taking priva 

be Wired. to give security for the performance 

etico by some roved guarantee 
Applications, candidate's own no 

exceeding 45), residence, qualifications, s ү 

by three recent testithontals, ahould be sen 


ed 
first post on MON уе 25th day of JUNÉ legi : 
“ ва Жы ) à Қ Мы 
Sb Bri Come wee omoes! Preetón. 
Personal canvasel a сан 
= Tonlare obtained from 


Further particulars can T k. CLARE, 
ES . HARCOUET . County Council. 
Preston, Lancashire. 
County Offices, А | 


— . —ʒ—— ä — — 
LAT80M ‘and BURSCOUGH URBAN 


REQUIRE 
ct Council of Lathom and Burscough i 
e RR VICRS of a CLERK of MORES: to superintend the con 
struction of their 3 E pi и th 
те vote 

acia wad the nelected candidate mul be prepared to de 
his whole time to the duties of the office. 25/5 көй. 
Applications, together with copies of no om than нне 

onials and full particulars, to be sent (о my $i н 
Orwiakirk, before ONE dM on the 28th i б. 

vt f} > Sot Wen 
Ormskirk, 
June 2nd, 1900. 


> PARISH of 
Tux VESTRY of Ue 


F ULH . 
OLERK OF WORKS. | 
Te Polam, etr inne Торе ше ыйа be 
M е te be jerected in Metmoth-plsce, 1 

a | А 3 | | 

унй be made in candidate's ото bandwriting, accom 
peated by copies of not more then pesi testimo 8 recent dia 
and marked Clerk of Works,” to be : 
on or before 13th of JUNE, 1900 


t have bad 
Candidates must be between the ages of 25 and 50, apd 


building costing not less 
га ited, and 
оч ч either directly or indirectly, 1s strictly prohib 
N W. J. Н. DENSELOM, u vers 


LI 4 і | Ы " 
4. ө: “ай re $3 : A =F Ülc tee ‘ " 
W. TOMLINSON, бестен) | Town ШАП, 2 " EV. 


ge 
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appropriated at present to the Exposition 
Centenniale, consisting of examples of Fre nch 
art from the commencement of the present 
century; this block is slightly oblique to the 
main block, as its front follows the line of 
the Avenue d'Antin, which converges 
slightly towards that of the axis of the 
new bridge. The two blocks have been 
very successfully treated so as to as- 
sume the appearance of one great building 
externally, although internally they are kept 
quite distinct. . In the main block the central 
court for sculpture follows the line of the 
inverted ,, the galleries being built round it 
in the same form. The lower galleries are 
side-lighted ; the upper range, which are the 
loftier and more important, are top-lighted ; 
and in addition to them there is a narrow 
open balcony running round the courtyard, 
like the old one in the Palais de l'Industrie, 
and which, as was the case in that building, is 
utilised for the exhibition of architectural 
drawings and works in black and white. At 
the upper end of the shank of the plan is the 
principal staircase from the courtyard to 
the upper galleries—a finely-designed one, 
rising in a broad flight from each side of the 
area, each side dividing near the top into 
two flights, branching in opposite directions; 
the whole decorated with a gilded railing 
of fine and flowing design, much less 
" classical " and more essentially modern 
in feeling than anything on the exterior of 
the building. 

The whole of the courtyard area is under 
a great glass roof, a feature quite unavoid- 
able if the sculpture is to be properly 
lighted, but which, it must be admitted, 
spoils the architectural effect from the 
exterior, where we see a very solid piece of 
masonic architecture, of the most classic 
type, surmounted by this mass of glass roof. 
The central domical portion of the roof is 
carried by four pairs of curved principals, 
each pair starting, at some few feet dis- 
tance, from the angles of the centre space, 
and meeting at the centre, being intersected 
and tied by two circular horizontal girders, 
one about half-way from the springing, the 
other near the apex. The roofs of the tran- 


The Two Art Palaces at the Paris 

| Exhibition, 

mHE Art Show at 
the Paris Exhi- 
bition is at last 
complete, and 
one can form a 
definite idea as 
to the inside of 
the Grand Palais 
and its contents; 
at the time of the 
professed "opening" of the Exhibition it 
was empty and still in the hands of work- 
men, and it says much for the energy of all 
concerned that such an immense assemblage 
of works of art should have been arranged 
and hung, and the rooms and galleries deco- 
rated, within the space of a few weeks; 
People who had not seen the state of the 
building in the opening week would hardly 
credit what has been done since then. 

The exterior design of the building we 
have before described and illustrated. 
Everything in connexion with this portion of 
the Exhibition is on so large a scale that it is 
only after endeavouring to see, cursorily at 
allevents, every part of its contents, that one 
realises what an immense building this is; 
and considering it as the home of the future 

lons one looks with some dismay at its 
two stories of galleries surrounding the 
Central court, for this immense space for 
hanging pictures may be by no means the 
best thing for the quality of the future 
exhibitions; if all this wall space is to be 
Шей the standard cannot be kept as high as 
it ought to be. 

However, that is in the future. The 
Grand Palais, though it is one great building 
externally, may be considered, internally and 
on plan, to consist really of two buildings 
Joined together. The main and larger por- 
tion is in the plan of an inverted ,, with a 
very short shank, the long base of the plan 
being parallel with the line of the new 
Alexandre III. bridge, and with the front of 
the Petit Palais opposite. To the end of the 
shank is joined on, as a crosspiece, the 
block Containing the smaller suite of galleries 


sept portions are stopped on each face by а! 


girder semicircular in section, starting from 
the inner side of each pair of main girders, 
but having a twist backwards on plan, 
accompanied by a torsion in the plane of the 
upper and lower members, which has a 
curious and rather unsatisfactory effect to 
the eye, and must have required very care- 
ful fitting and setting out of the cross- 
bracing. 

The central sculpture court is not nearly 
as large in area as that of the Galerie des 
Machines, which however served for the 
sculpture both of the Old and New Salons; 
whether it is as large as that of the Palais 
de l'Industrie, which the Old Salon had all 
to itself, it is difficult to judge, as we 
have no plan of the demolished building at 
hand to refer to; but judging from recollec- 
tion the Palais de lIndustrie court was 
larger. The sculpture in the new court cer-. 
tainly looks very much crowded, but this is 
partly from the nature of the exhibits; a 
number of sculptors, French and foreign, 
having apparently seized the occasion to 
produce colossal monumental. works — 
equestrian statues of gigantic size, and other 
monuments with groups of figures, so that 
both from the ground level and from above 
the works seem inconveniently crowded. 
On another occasion we may notice the 
sculpture in detail; but for the present we 
confine ourselves to a more general descrip- 
tion of the building and its contents. 

The northern half of the space is allotted 
to French art, the southern half to the art of 
foreign countries. No one ought to com- 
plain of this allotnent of space ; the French 
have got up the show, it is their Exhibition, 
and they are quite justi&ed in devoting a 
larger space to their own art than to that of 
foreign exhibitors. The French section of 
painting does not seem, as far as our 
recollection goes, to be equal to that of the 
1889 Exhibition. In the preface to the cata- 
logue it is stated that the jury of class 7 
(painting) kept specially before them the 
idea that this being a State exhibition, they 
were bound as far as possible to endeavour 
to represent French art of the last ten years 
(that is the limit of time) as a whole, and 
not to take count of individual groups of 
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artists who might suppose themselves to have | Japanese Gallery shows of course the special] Street Façades by Mr. Beresford Pite, &c. 
special claims; and this programme seems to|qualities of Japanese art, its merits| We could have wished to have seen illus- 
have been conscientiously carried out in inten- | and limitations, of which one is reminded Бу | trations of the new Government and War 
tion; but there dwell in one's recollection a | the large drawing of a tiger with his back to] Offices, and also of Mr. Belcher's Chartered 
good many works in the Salons of the last | the spectator and head turned sideways ;|Accountants building—one of the most 
ten years, which one would һауе expected | the head is shown with great power, but the| original recent works in English architec- 
to find here, and which are wanting ; and on | foreshortening of the body is all wrong, and [ ture. 

the other hand there are undoubtedly a good | it looks twice too long. The Americanshave| After looking through all the immense 
many bad pictures hung. Among the best | got together a gallery of painting, but it] galleries of the front block of building in 
things in the collection, we find M. Aublet|cannot be said to contain anything of more|the Grand Palais, there is an. architectural 
and M. Bouguereau well represented; M. than mediocre.. interest. Outside their surprise in store for the visitor, when on 
Benjamin-Constant also, among whose works | gallery, on the balcony, is Mr. Saint- going through the portal communicating with 
is a portrait of the Queen, a splendid piece | Gandens’ alto-relief Shaw Monument," а tlie Centennial Exhibition, we find ourselves 
of effect in colour and lighting, and an im- | mounted officer riding along, with a back- in the gallery of a large domed central hall 
mense canvas representing Urban II. enter- | ground of marching troops; but though this | of monumental character and of great origi- 
ing Toulouse to preach the first Crusade, has the merit of vigour and sincerity; | nality and beauty of design. The main sup- 
which is all suffused with a red tone that | it illustrates the fact that American sculp- | ports of the dome are massive square piers, 


does not explain itself М. Beéraud's tors have not yet realised the quality] decorated with panels in which gold orna- 
picture of Christ and the  Magdalen|called S . A Croatian artist surprises | ment is inserted over a ground of dark 
translated in modern life is there; ajus by a rather powerful picture of “ Тһе | marble. These piers run through both 


considerable collection of the works of|Death of Abel" painted (whether inten-|stories, with intermediate columns on each 
M. Jules Breton; several of M. Carriére's|tionally or not) somewhat in the manner | story. Over each pier are sculpture subjects 
misty pictures, and quite a. collection of}of M. Henri Martin, The Germans аге | аќ the base of the dome, between which the 
M. Cazin's beautiful landscapes, &c. We|conspicuous here, as elsewhere in the exhi- | surface is modelled into rather 700020 orna- 
can only name a few prominent works of] bition, for the effective manner in which they | ment. As we have before said, the 
high order — M. Chartrans “ St. Francis] have got up and decorated their gallery. It] French are at present rather inclined to 
d'Assisi au Labor"; M. Collets “ Repas]is entered through semi-circular columned | overdo the modelling of : surfaces, and 


d'Adieu" M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s Last] exedræ, the columns being treated with а | leave the eye no rest; this is the case here; 
Supper" and “Bretonnes au Pardon“; | surface as if covered with mosaic (which at | and again, the carved foliage brackets (iſ one 
Mdme. Demont- Bretons Dans Eau least gives texture); between the large] сап call them so) beneath the gallery front, 


 bieue"; M. Detailles "Sortie de garrison | galleries are connecting vestibules with | оп each side of the piers, are far too ragged 
de Huningue”; M. Friant's '" Douleur";|columns in scagliola; the walls of the | апа deficient in structural line for such a 
M. Gervais “ Jugement de Paris"; М, galleries have a black marbled dado, a sur- position, for they-occupy the place of brackets 
Harpignies La Loire; М. Henners|face above in which gold predominates, and | and ought to have been designed in charac- 
beautiful and well-known “Eclogue”; M. |a.frieze of symbolical animals in light grey | ter with such a function. The mosaic 
Lhermittes “Les Faucheurs”; M. Henri|on a.black ground. The carpet or drugget | floor under the dome is a fiue piece uf work 
Martin's Chacun Sa Chimère”; and | selected for the floors, a mottled stuff in low | in a sufficiently severe foliage design and in 
M. Tattegrain's horrible but probably only] tones, is also very effective. delicately harmonised colours ; and the great 
too true picture of a circumstance of mediæ- In the balcony running round the central | wrought-iron gates which give access to this 
val war, "Les Bouches Inutiles" MM. space of the building the French show an hall from the Avenue d'Artin are worth 
Raphael Collin, J. P. Laurens, Jules Lefebvre; | immense collection of architectural drawings, attention. To right and left long gal- 
and Roll аге also well represented. which (we need hardly say) are of the first | leries extend on either side of the 
: Onecan hardly say that the English school|order, but they are mostly the selection of|circular hall; those on the first floor, 
of painting is as strongly represented as it the exhibits of eminent architects and Prix-|each of which ends іп а. special 
might have been. Millais’ portrait of Mr.|de-Rome men for ten years back, and all the | decorative architectural treatment, are 30 
Hare and. “The Old Garden,” both admir- principal and largest sets have been | designed that there is an uninterrupted vista 
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able pictures, can neither of them be counted 
among his great works. Leighton is repre- 
sented by the Return of Persephone” (as 
well as some lesser works); Mr. Watts only 
by a landscape. Henry Moore is repre- 
sented by one of the finest of his seas, and 
Mr. Dicksee by the best picture he has ever 
painted, “The ‘Confession.’ | Mr. Mark 
Fisher is not represented at all, and Mr. 
Sidney Cooper is. Launcelot's Dream ” is 
éertainly.not Burne-Jones at his best, but it 
is the best representation of him here. 
There are various good works of well-known 
names, also some bearing names very little 
known to fame. On the whole, one. feels 
that England might have made a stronger 
appearance; but whose [ault it is that she 
did not we cannot undertake to say. 

In spite of this, however, we cannot but 
feel, in going through the painting galleries, 
that in this art it is France and England 
first and the rest nowhere. The paintings in 
most of the other galleries seem to consist of 
either mediocrities or eccentricities. One or 
two of the pictures which make the most 
mark among the foreigners are, rather 
unexpectedly, írom Italy; for instance, 
Signor Grosso's portrait of a lady in bronze- 
green velvet with a great gilt carved bird 
rising up behind her, and Signora Dall’ Oca's 
Les Amours des Ames,” a scene of groups 
praying over the graves in a cemetery, a 
. work marked both by pathos and a distinct 
style and. treatment of its own, The 


one which shows a very high average both 
of originality and of dignified style in the 
treatment of buildings. 
bition is almost entirely one of drawings, 
which in a sense are no doubt. more interest- 
ing than photographs; the collection, though 
not numerous, is a very fairly representative 
one; we know that every pains was taken 
to render i so. Among the principal works 
illustrated are Mr. Aston Webb's design 
for the proposed Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, and Messrs. Webb & Bells’ 
Christ's Hospital; Professor Aitchison's 
Arab Hall; Mr. Belcher’s Colchester Town 
Hall; Mr. Сагбев Archbishop's Palace at 
Canterbury ; Mr. Ince’s Courtyard of Mr. A. 
Gilbert's >. Atelier; Messrs.. Lanchester, 
Stewart, & Rickards’ Cardiff Town Hall; 
Mr. Jackson's Entrance to . Ше. Geological 
Museum at Cambridge; Mr. May's Jardine 
Hall; Mr. Mountford's, Northampton Insti- 
tute ; a House by Mr. Ernest Newton ; three 


The English exhi. 


previously mentioned and described in our| from end to end of the building, across the 
columns. The more modest architectural|circular hall. As a matter of architectural 
exhibits of the Americans and English | detail, too, it should be observed how all the 
occupy positions very near to each other, 
on the walls. near one angle of the | they are none of them either straight lines or 
balcony, but not visible together; one has|even parts of circles on plan, but always 
to turn the corner. The Americans have with а freehand modelling of the line of 
confined themselves to photographs of steps, which seems to make them а part of 
executed works, which have the advantage | the expression of the architecture. 

of going into a smaller space than archi- 
tectural drawings usually do; they have|the contents of the Centennial Exhibition. 
made a very representative collection, and | In the preface to the catalogue it is stated 


lines of steps are modelled in this building ; 


We can only briefly indicate the nature of 


that the Committee for this Exhibition con- 
sidered it part of their programme that 
nothing should be admitted which had been 
seen in the last retrospective Exhibition 10 
1889. . This was perhaps a right decision, 
but they admit that they have been some- 
what hampered by it, and it is probably 
owing to this that one's first impression was 
that the 1889 retrospective Exhibition, 
speaking from memory, was more interesting 
than this one, at all events in the matter 
of the, pictures. Still there is a great 
deal that is well worth seeing. In the 
side. galleries which surround and party 
open out of the central area the principal 
paintings have been arranged—the earlier 
ones of the century downstairs, the later ones 
above. In the downstairs galleries is a con- 
siderable collection of works by Delacroix, 
some of them old-fashioned in a sense, from 
the point of view of the. present day, but 


others which сап never be called 80; look 
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prove successful to 2s, This is the first 
reduction they have made for twenty-four 
years. In order to prove the impossibility 
of a shilling rate to India the Company give 
a calculation showing that even if they laid, 
a new cable, which was fully loaded all the 
year, then they would only make a profit of 
1'6 per cent on the capital expended. - They 
calculate the capacity of the cable .as seven 
and a half paying words per minute. If, 
however, they doubled their initial outlay 
and got a cable of four times the carrying 
capacity, then the enterprise would not 
appear so hopeless. They state that reduc- 
tions of tariffs can only conveniently be 
made during the periodical International 
Telegraph Conferences. Perhaps this is 
the reason why these conferences do 
not occur very often. There is to be one 
in London next year. The explanation 
the companies give of why they re- 
cently proposed to lay the Australia-Cape- 
Great Britain cables without any subsidy, 
although they had three years previously 
asked for subsidies, is that their financial 
position is much sounder now owing to the 
great increase of their business due to gold 
speculation in Western Australia. It was 
rather unfortunate that their offer was made 
immediately competition via the Pacific was 
definitely agreed upon by the British Govern- 
ment. At the same time they offered to 
reduce the tariff considerably. We are glad 
that the cable companies are realising that 
they must bestir themselves. The agitation 
for a general reduction of rates, more 
especially of the rate to India, which, as we 
pointed out last year, is a most unfair one, 
is by no means over. 


occupied by some examples of armour 
ranged along the sides, and have so fine an 
effect with their spacious unencumbered floors 
that we may well wish they might be left as 
they are. The pilasters in the halls and 
vestibule are of a light-toned pink marble 
which has a very bright effect. In the design 
of the steps up to the entrance, and those 
from the vestibule to the two halls, a curious 
little point has been made; the white stone 
steps are curved on plan, but in the centre 
portion of each of them is a wide strip of 
marble, not radiating with the steps, but 
straight down their centre line, with a narrow 
strip of the same at each side, the whole look- 
ing like a kind of reminiscence, in permanent 
material, of a state carpeting down the 
centre of the steps. It is perhaps a little 
too playful an incident, however, in a per- 
manent and monumental building. 
Behind this longitudinal front block of 
building the remainder of the palace takes 
the form of an annexe of which the inner 
line is semicircular, leaving a semicircular 
garden in the centre with a colonnaded 
loggia round it. Outside of the loggia are 
two ranges of galleries, the inner one fol- 
lowing the semicircular line, the outer one 
arranged as a semi-hexagon, its sides tangent 
to the circle. The view of this portion of 
the building from the garden is charming; 
we have first the colonnade with its marble 
columns divided into bays by piers at inter- 
vals, and with a very effective stone cresting 
above the cornice, partly heightened by gild- 
ing; and above and behind that, at a 
higher level, the circular balustrade of the 
inner main gallery, adorned above each pier 
with a large and beautifully-designed decora- 
tive vase. Seen under the strong sunlight 
and bright blue sky of Monday last, the 
architecture of the court, with its resplendent 
white stone, coloured marble columns, and 
gilding on the salient points, presented a 
most beautiful appearance; it is a festal 
architecture, no doubt, and looks its best in 
fine weather, but it is a really original archi- 
tectural conception. From the further side of 
the loggia we look back at the inner side of 
the centre pavilion, with the dome and its 
gilded lantern rising above, and the pediment 
decorated with gilt winged figures blow- 
ing trumpets, and the spandrels of the 
large arch with two finely-designed nude 
figures in bas-relief. Of the collection in 
this palace we say nothing at present; it is 
a more or less permanent loan collection of 
ancient art of different kinds, and may 
afford matter for consideration on some 
future occasion. But as a piece of architec- 
ture alone the Petit Palais, independent of 
its contents, is well worth a visit; it is one 
of the most remarkable of recent architec- 


tural creations. 
ce жт 


for instance at the beautiful] composition 
and colour of the little “ Apollo and Daphne,” 
also at the Femmes d'Alger," an interior in 
which Delacroix seems to have anticipated 
Gerome. Ingres is another of the older painters 
illustrated; some of his portraits are very fine, 
and also his small aud carefully finished 
picture of “Ruggiero Rescuing Angelica.” 
A small picture by Bouchard of The Death 
of Cesar” is temarkable for the dramatic 
fury of the action in it, In the upper corre- 
sponding galleries wre many fine works by 
later men of the century, deceased or living; 
we may mention among them various works 
by M. Jules Breton; some early Meissoniers 
of great delicacy and beauty; two large 
pictures by Falguiére, the late sculptor, a 
Magdalen and Cain and Abel; M: Fantin- 
Latours portrait group, “ Cein du Table ;” 
“L'Etoile,” а most beautiful and poetical 
nude by Chaplin, and warious works by 
Dupré, Baudry, Chasseriau, Corot, Daubigny, 
David, Delaunay, Gericault, Prud’hon, Robert 
Fleury, Rousseau, Troyon, and other names 
of vanished worthies of French art. 

The centre galleries upstairs—the vista 
galleries, contain a large and most interest- 
ang collection of sketches and studies by 
various artists; sketches by Chapu, Legros, 
and Delaunay ; portrait studies by Cabanel; 
studies of rustic figures by Millet and Jules 
Breton; and a large number by Gericault 
and Prud'hon; those of Gericault being 
among the most vigorous and energetic of the 
collection. On the floor of the circular hall 
and in the ground-floor galleries on each 
side of it is a large collection of the works 
of deceased sculptors as well as of some 
living ones; the. older works show how 
much progress has been made in modern 
France in the detail. of modelling; and in 
vigour and individuality of style ; yet some of 
these older works have а special beauty 
of their own, in their calm and restrained 
Style; a useful reminder to the French 
‘school of sculptors of the present moment, 
Who seem terribly prone to spoil their art 
by sensational subjects, and want of repose 
(naturally) in their. treatment. In two of 
the ground floor rooms is a collection of archi- 
Sectural drawings; among others Percier and 
Fontaine's design for the: State tribune for 
the distribution of Eagles by the Emperor 
чї 1805, showing the magnificent scale 
9n which things of this kind were done 
under Napoléon's rule. Finally, it should 
be mentioned that’ another downstairs 
gallery in the Centennial Exhibition contains 
а very fine collection of furniture mainly of 
the First Consul and Imperial period, though 
‘with some reminiscences of the Louis Seize 
Style here and there. There is a catalogue 
of these, but none of the objects are 
numbered, or were at the time of our visit ; 
they hardly require description or identifica- 
Чоп, hewever, unless аз a mere matter of NOTES. 
historical interest. WE have received from the 

The interior of the Petit Palais, now open d ud Eastern and Eastern Extension 
to the. public, is another architectural | Communication. Telegraph Companies a report 
Surprise. The outside flight of steps leads of the House of Commons’ debate on May 
us through. а finely-designed pair of gilded | 22, with the companies comments. They 
folding. gates into ‘a large central vestibule | answer the charge of excessive tariffs by 
roofed by the dome, the ceiling of which, | pointing out that if they reduced the tariff to 
like that óf the larger palace, is covered | India from 4s. to Is. a word, then if there 
with madelled ornament a-little too deficient | was no increase of tariff there would be a] type in the world. It is to be about 118 ft. 
in restraint and severity. To right and left, loss of over a quarter ‘of a million a year. jin width and will include four “trolley 
raised seven steps. above the floor of the It is, therefore, gratifying to learn that the | tracks, and two elevated railway tracks are 

vestibule, stretch two great ‘halls with Indian Government has induced the Com- | to be carried between the stiffening trusses ; 

Waggon roofs, each ending іп a large apse | pany to promise to lower its charges almost | two 18-ft. roadways will be supported on a 

9r.ribune. These. halls are at present only immediately fo 2s. 6d. per word, and if this|cantilever extension of the floor beams; 


— 


Fox more than seventeen 

New Bridges in years the Brooklyn suspension 
bridge has enjoyed the distinc- 

tion of being the only means available for 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic between the 
two cities situated on opposite sides of the 
East River. A second connecting link will 
presently be furnished by the new East 
River suspension bridge now in course of 
construction, and plans have now been com- 
pleted for a third bridge between Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. These structures will be 
situated at the narrow: neck of the river 
separating the business part of New York 
from Brooklyn, the old bridge being nearest 
the bay, the new East River bridge occupy- 
ing a site about three-quarters of a mile 
further inland, and the third bridge will be 
between the two others. The suspension 
system of construction is to be followed in 
the last-named structure, Although con- 
siderably delayed by insufficient deliveries 
of material, good progress is now being made 
with the new East River bridge. The 
masonry anchorages at each end are nearly 
completed, and the steel towers have been 
carried up to the level of the floor of the 
"bridge. Unless further delay be occasioned 
by the steel contractors, it is anticipated 
that the towers and the shore span of 
the bridge will be finished during 
the summer months. If not remarkably 
beautiful, the new structure will be the 
largest, and probably the strongest, of its 
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while above the trolley-tracks there are 
to be two bicycle tracks, each 8 ft. wide 
and two footpaths each 12 ft. in width. 
The four foundations for the towers are 
timber and concrete caissons, resting 
upon bed-rock, and above these are 
solid masonry piers, two for each tower. 
Upon the top of tbe masonry, 23 ft. above 
mean high-water level, are massive pedestal 
blocks of granite, one at each corner of the 
piers. Cast-iron column pedestals of massive 
proportions are placed on the granite blocks, 
and upon these are to be erected the steel 


columns forming the principal members of 


the towers. Eight columns are included in 
each tower; the columns will measure 310 ft. 
high by 8 ft. square at the base, and 4 ft. 


square at the top. The main trusses will be 
coutinuous from end to end and will rest on 
roller bearings at the anchorages, whilst they 
will be supported by means of rocker 
shaft bearings at the main towers. The third 


East River bridge will have towers 330 ft. 


in height, constructed of steel, and each pair 
of towers will rest on one foundation of 
masonry containing large wells roofed over 
of 
similar construction to those at the second 
On the Brooklyn side they will rest 
upon rock at about 25 ft. below water-level, 
апа at the Manhattan side upon gravel. 
There are to be four lines of stiffening 
trusees extending from anchorage to anchor- 
age, but discontinuous at the towers. The 
width of this bridge will be rather greater 
than that of the other bridges, and the 
general arrangement of the roadways will 


with concrete; the caissons will be 


bridge. 


somewhat resemble that of the new East 
River bridge. 


Thi AN interesting pamphlet has 
Metropolitan been prepared by the Metro- 
Asylums Board. politan 
London as a guide to its exhibits in the 
Social Science Section of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, and as a record of its history and work. 
Like most of our British institutions it 
began in a small way. The Board was 
created in 1867, and its first duty was to 


undertake the care and treatment of “ poor 


persons” suffering from fever or small-pox 
or from imbecility (not lunacy). In 1883 the 
civil disabilities attaching to admission to 
the hospitals of the Board were removed, 
and thereupon the number of patients rapidly 
increased. By the Public Health(London) Act 


of 1891 patients obtained the advantage of 


gratuitous treatment, and the number ot 
fever cases treated by the Board leapt from 


7,809 in 189: to 16,276 in 1892, and to 


25,094 in 1899. That this increase was not 


due to the greater prevalence of infectious or 


contagious diseases is proved by the statistics 
given in the pamphlet; these show that the 
cases of scarlet fever admitted to the hospitals 
in 1891 were only 4684 per cent. of the 
cases notified, whereas in 1899 the per- 
centage was 74:34; in a similar manner 
the percentage of diphtheria cases admitted 
increased from 2507 to 6969. Among 
the exhibits whjch are referred to in the 
pamphlet are models of the Board's ambu- 
lance carriages and steamboat, the floating 
smallpox hospital, and an ambulance station. 
The most important models are those of the 
temporary Fever Hospital at Tottenham, 
built in six weeks from the designs of 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, during the epi- 
demic of scarlet fever in 1892, and the 
permanent Fever Hospital at Shooter's Hill, 
recently erected from the designs of Mr. 


Asylums Board of 


T. W. Aldwinckle, The importance of the | Travelling Studentship last year. From the. 
Board's work can scarcely be over-estimated, | Report it appears that the total number of 
and this record of its labours cannot fail to | members on the roll is eighty-six, the same 
be both interesting and instructive to sani- |as last year. Among ‘the matters recorded 
tarians of all countries. in the Report is the visit of the Society to 
Hampton Court, which appears to have been 
a very successíul one. The Society's library 
poration Water and Gas Com- Is оп the increase, and the question of the 
mittee on the 11th inst. the] better housing it is now becoming important, 
Engineer’s Report as to the by-law in regard It is the intention of the Council to repro- 
to flushing cisterns was considered. The | duce sketches or measured drawings of archi- 
Engineer reported in favour of a 2j-gallon | tectural work of interest in the county of 
flush, observing that to place it higher was | Leicestershire in the future Annual Reports 
to offer a premium on badly constructed | of the Society, by way of keeping up a 
water-closets. He seems to have forgotten record of some of the old works in the 
that it is not only a question of cleaning | county. 

the basin, but of keeping the drain clear. 
The Mayor, who seems to have most sensible The late 
views on the question, made a protest in | Mr. J.T. Irvine. 
favour of a 3-gallon flush, observing that 
much of the evidence relied on by the 
Engineer in favour of a smaller flush came 
from Water Companies who were financially 
interested in restricting the use of water; and 
he said his opinion as to the desirability of a 
3-gallon flush was shared by every archi- 
tect in the city. Eventually an amendment 
that the flush should be “not less than two 
gallons and not more than three” was 
carried. We congratulate the Mayor and 
the Committee on their well-advised action 
in the matter. Perhaps some day the 
London authorities may recognise the 
necessity of altering the by-law, passed no 
one knows how or why and in defiance of 
scientific evidence, which gives the London 
Water Companies the power of restricting 
their consumers to a flush inadequate for 
proper sanitary conditions. 


AT a meeting of the Hull Cor- 
Flushing 
Water-closets. 


IN an obituary notice we 
record, with great regret, the 
death of Mr. J. T. Irvine, whose 
name and personality were known to so 
many of our readers as clerk of works on 
several of Scott's cathedral restorations, 
and to whom Scott, as well as others, 
undoubtedly owed much of their know- 
ledge of the detailed history in stone 
of the cathedrals which were under his 
immediate care. The tracing out of the 
meaning of every stone in an ancient 
building seemed to be the end and aim of 
Mr. Irvine's life; no trouble was too great 
for him to take in such a task, at which 
he seemed to work from pure love of the 
subject rather than for any gain to himself. 
Perfectly simple and unassuming, he never- 
theless had a natural dignity of manner 
which impressed all who came in contact 
with him, and he was universally respected 
by all who knew him. His loyalty and devo- 
tion to the great Gothic architect under 
whom he worked for so many years was ж 
THE Birmingham Corporation | fine trait in his character, and was met, we 
are making progress with their | believe, by a corresponding trust and regard 
Scheme for obtaining a water|on the part of Scott towards his faithful 
supply from the Elan Valley, near Rhayader, | assistant. 
in county Radnor. The Act of 1892 em- 
powers them to execute the works upon 
which, it is calculated, about seven millions 
sterling will be expended. The Corporation 
have acquired an area of about 45,600 acres, | Italian, Flemish, and Dutch schools, num- 
whence water is to be gathered for supply-|bering twenty-three pictures in all. No. 2 
ing six great reservoirs, one of which, Caban | оп the list is a powerful painting of the head 
Coch, covering 496 acres, is nearly completed, | and shoulders of a man reading, wearing г 
by the construction across the river Elan large hat, the figure subdued infcolour with 
of a dam which is 120 ft, high, 120 ft. the mellowest of golden background. So 
thick at its base, and 220 yards long, fine a picture makes one regret the 
with a storage of eighteen thousand million untimely death of the artist, K. Fabritius, 
gallons of water at 800 ft. above sea-|at thirty years of age. No. 5 is a portrait 
level. | Two other reservoirs will be made by | of the painter, by William Dobson, painted. 
damming the river Elan, and three more by | between 1610-1646 (one of the Peel heir- 
damming its confluent, the river Claerwen. looms). Dobson was a struggling artist 
Mr. Mansergh, C.E, is the engineer for the | discovered by Vandyck, and, like his patrop, 
works. The aqueduct is to convey sixty|seems to have possessed style and power 
million gallons daily to the Frankley reser-|rather than the higher qualities. No. 6 
voir near Birmingham, and comprises twelve|is a portrait by Nicolaas Maes, painted 
miles of tunnels in sections. The construc-|in the latter half of a long life, under 
tion of Caban Céch reservoir involves е | ће French influence that divides his later 
demolition of Cwm Elan, a house inhabited|from his earlier work. The difference 
for a time by Shelley. is so marked that students have till 
VM EEG E recently held them to have been two men of 
Leicester ІНЕ twenty-seventh Annual this name. “Тһе Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
Sony of Report of the Leicester and| painted in the manner of a miniature, 15 
| "^ Leicestershire Society of Archi- | evidently the work of a master who was 
tects is at all events an example to most] painting for the public, No. 8 is а Mier- 
other societies of the kind in the way of|evelt done between 1567 and 1641; а 
artistic form. The paper is obviously] Portrait of a Lady,“ in the greatest 
specially selected, the type an old-face one manner of the Dutch school, beautiful in 
of very fine and bold character, and (ће | colour and detail and monumental in design. 
pamphlet is also illustrated by four very | А picture of the first importance is that of 
good sketches, reduced from those by Mr. | ап altar piece by Giangiacomo Fava, called 
Shirley Harrison, who gained the Society's| Macrino D'Alba,dated about 1500, of three 


The Elan 
Valley. 


AT Messrs. Dowdeswell’s there 
The Dowdeswell ig an exhibition: of the works 
of old masters of the early 
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: А ight : ч 8 “Тһе South-. 
panels. Тһе artist is а painter of the yee ig 5 55 pee a 
bard schoo] not very well known to the | downs, О ‚ | 
end her pictures by the early] Duassut’s “The End of the Village” (84); 
publi." Of other pi iful, “Тһе | Мг. W. H. Watson's powerful sketch, “А 
ltalians, No. 12 is the most beautiful, | е . ; : e Mr. Carlisle's 
"se rshipping the Child," a saintly | Gleam of Light, Eskdale " (101) ; Mr. кй | 
Virgie Me d with delicacy and much |“ October Afternoon on the Waveney” (107) ; 
picture painted wi Mr. F. Dixeys ‘ Westenhanger” (125); 
sympathy. Mr. Bruh's "A Norfolk Wherry, Beccles” 
THE Water-Colour Exhibition | (138) an upright drawing with a fine sky; 
Dudley Gallery of the Dudley Gallery Art Î Mr. A. Stevens's “ Passing Showers” (1 52) ; 
шей Society is a more interest- Mr. Standen's little work, “А Tuscan Farm " 
ing one than usual; that is to say, the (150), interesting both in an artistic and 
proportion of works of original character, | topographical sense; Miss Gilliat's “ Broad- 
in comparison with those which are merely | moor” (171); Miss Sloane's interior, under 
of ordinary type, is larger than we have] (һе title, Stocking Weaving” (202); Мг, 
usually found at this gallery. The work of] C. J. Adams's “Ап Autumn Afternoon ” and 
largest size, Mr. Sylvester Stannard's The, A March Day (214 and 257); as well as 
Village Smithy” (9), is not, it is true, тоге | others which we have not space to mention. 
than a solid and careful piece of painting of There seems to be a distinct improvement in 
a village scene; good as far as it goes, but | the general quality of the Society's exhibi- 
not of special interest. It is among the | tions, 
smaller works that we must look for the real 
interest of the exhibition. Among these the 


Mr, Nori; Ar the Fine Art Society's 
best are perhaps Mr. G. Markss two Water - Colour Gallery is a collection of water- 
beautiful and highly-finished little pictures rawmg colour drawings by Mr. Hugh L. 
"Gorse ” (275) and “ Springtime " (281). Мг. | Norris, which are of considerable interest. 
Walter Severn, the President of the Society, | Mr. Norris has a style and feeling of his 
is less conventional than usual in his “ Gorse | own, and though at first sight we thought 
and Asphodels, Basses Pyrenées” (234), the drawings had rather a washed-out 
in which the foreground and middle distance appearance, we ended by finding the col- 
аге admirable, Mrs. James Jardine, a name | lection a real pleasure, as the work of an 
we do not recollect before, shows both power | artist who translates Nature in his own way, 
and versatility in her “Kilmartin Moor“ and has a delicate perception of colour, 
(29) and “ St. Moritz” (31), the latter a snow | although it is still true that his style is a 
scene; two subjects of very different class, | little deficient in vigour; he reduces things 
and both equally well treated. Miss Mar-|rather too much to masses of colour with 
garet Bernard contributes, as usual, some | little detail. Thus, in “А Corner of the 
examples of sketches in a very broad and | Orchard” (21) the grass, so to speak, is 
free water-colour style; "Lelant Church, | not grassy enough. But in many cases 
Comwall" (13) is perhaps a little too] the balance of the different portions is 
sketchy ; “Waiting for the Fishing Season” at | complete, and the want of more detail 
the same place (54) is a characteristic study, | consequently is not so much felt. "Strat- 
in which a row of fishing craft drawn up on | ford-Tony Church" (22) is a charming 
the beach till the time comes for launching is work; also we may especially name “ Near 
the salient point. In“ Fishing Boats off Scar-| Laggan, Inverness" (19), with its various 
borough (41) Mr. F. G. Coleridge, who usually | coloured hills and rainy sky; ‘ Ragwort 
paints Thames scenes, has made a good sea; | Almoners ” (27), with the mass of the bright 
so has Mr. David Green in “An Evening | blossoms in the foreground; “ Woolhamp- 
Breeze” (239), a bit of sea painting full of | ton” (30), where the texture and colour of 
hness and movement. Mr. Reginal | the distant trees present an admirable bit of 
Jones has two large works, “А Fir Wood " | artistic handling; “Reeds for Rick-Thatch- 
(91) and “A Birch Wood” (117), in both of | ing” (39); “Coombe Bissett, stormy day” 
Which the study of tree trunks in the fore- (43), and "A Corner in Nature's Garden” 
ground is the principal object; іп the first- (47. These are among the best, but 
named work there Js however a fine land- | there are a good many others well worth 
scape effect seen between the stems, and | attention. 
this is in every way an admirable work, 
m a broad style and full of fine colour. 
Architectural subjects are rather numerous; 
among them “St. John's Bridge, Tewkesbury,” 


— b 
2 Mr Berenger Benger { oe Теш over Mr. Gervase Bailey’s clever little drawing 
pie of Castor and Pollux, Girgenti ” (133), by | « Design for the Hall of a Country House 
Mr. С. Birkbeck ; "The Temple of Romulus, | (1,724); it is true that it looks so very “rustic” 
Rome " (149), by Miss Catherine Thornton ; that we should have rather called it“ Hall of a 


u ; Т "armhouse," but the treatment of the plain 
The Ponte Vecchio, Florence" (168), by timber work, with some gilt (?) metal applied 


Mr. К. S. Standen (very good); “ Amiens as a sheathing here and there, is original ; also 
Cathedral” and “ Rouen Cathedral,” by Mr. | the manner in which the lamps are inserted in 
Medleycott (175 and 206); “Тһе Cloister, | the wooden framework. Still, it is not such a 


: ў hall as we should expect to find іп what is 
Seville Museum (176), а carefully-executed usually called a “gentleman's house,” and if 


monochrome by Col. W. Bell; and “Тһе | that is what it is meant for, this is one among 
Hall, Bradford.on-Avon " (209), by Mr. B. | other examples in the exhibition of the present 
Benger. All these are what may be called tendency to over-acted homeliness in the finish 


| and fi ting of houses. 

8004 architectural water-colours, but except Mr. Nicholson's " The Library, Westbrook 
Mr. Standen's “ Ponte Vecchio," hardly | Hall " (1,755), illustrated in the рози issue, is 
rise ; an admirable water-colour, which shows ina 
work pei асои e truthful but not laboured manner the eftect of 

TAS of special interest may be named | фе Turkey carpet, of the wood, green-stained 
Miss Gilchrist's “ Village-street, West Love, | or painted a sickly nondescript green or grey, 
Cornwall " (49); Miss Margaret Bernard's in ое 11 орази taste, xy 55 
u сто 1, | the fireplace with its little shrine over, and the 
u ae мей at Саас (68); Мг. Maley i painted picture in the arch above. Asa matter 

Killiney Bay, co. Dublin (72), with a fine 


of architectural design, the two arches, one 
treatment of the distant headland in sun- 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IV. 


IN our last notice we accidentally passed 


enclosing the ingle nook, the other forming the 
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entrance to the bay window, have a bold effect, 
and we have nodoubt theroom із а very nice one, 
but one cannot help thinking that in this as in 
some other cases the position of the drawing is 
largely due to its excellence as a water-colour. 
Mr. Baillie Scott’s " House at Cobham: The 
Hall" (1,756), is a still more marked revolt 
against elegance or grace in domestic interiors; 
the hall looks really more like the tap- 
room in an old country “public”; as such 
it is a most interesting old room, and well 
worth preservation. So is Mr. Edgar Wood's 
" House, Edgerton, Huddersfield" (1,774), a 
charming old stone manor house considerably 
decayed, and looking most picturesque as seen 
through the trees grouped in front ; there are 
one or two unusual and interesting details 
about it, too, which make it well worth the 
trouble of the excellent water-colour drawing 
in which it is shown. That is at all events the 
impression that people not familiar with the 
ways of the modern architectural artist would 
gather from the drawing ; in reality we pre- 
sume it is intended as а new house. It is 
almost needless to say that no plan is added ; 
those who make this kind of drawing and 
design never see the good oí a plan, and evi- 
dently think that would only be spoiling the 
picture. 


À very small drawing, or collection of small 


sketches, * The Steep-house, Keswick " (1,770), 
by Mr. W. H. Ward, is interesting chiefly on 
account of the plan, which is treated in a 
very interesting and original manner; the 
management of the entrance, formed in the 
centre of a concave curve of the house wall, 
and with a terrace with a convex curve, the 
reverse way, emphasised by symmetrically 
planted shrubs, is very neat, and there are 
other points in the plan that are suggestive oí 
effect. Mr. T. G. Lucas, in the drawing of 
“Sandhill Close, Hitchin" (1,783) shows not 
only a plan but a compass—a most unusual 
attention in an Academy drawing ; there is a 
certain character in the high roofs and widely- 
projecting eaves of his house and the massive 
way in which the chimneys are treated; the plan 
shows the frequent mistake, of which there are 
several other examples in the room, of fronting 
the drawing-room and dining-room the same 
way, in this case west—good for the draw- 
ing-room, but bad for the dining-room, at least 
in summer. Mr. Macartney's “ Frithwood 
House" (1,790: no plan) is а conscientious 
reproduction of a brick house of the eighteenth 
century; this kind of reproduction of the dullest 
period of English architecture is carried out 
with even more conscientious baldness. in 
" Bradfield College; New Boarders’ House 
(1,802), by the same architect. This is an ex- 
cellent drawing, and the long flatly treated red- 
brick house with the commonest type of sash 
windows would no doubt, as a genuine house 
of the period imitated, have an interest as a 
piece of solid and unpretentious building of the 
type associated with its date; but apart from 
the association, what is the architectural inte- 
rest of such an erection? There is nota detail 
in it of any beauty or interest for its own sake, 
and there is no attempt to give expression to 
the plan by any architectural modification of the 
stolid plainness of the exterior. The windows 
of the dining-room of the master's house 
exactly balance the windows of the three boys' 
studies on the other side; the boys' dining- 
hall, which occupies the central portion of the 
front, is again distinguished in no way from 
either of these ; the same dull, blank, expres- 
sionless treatment runs from end to end of the 
building. We presume the argument is that in 
actual eighteenth century buildings of this 
type the windows always were arranged in 
blank regular rows with no relation to the 
interior arrangements. So they were, and a 
wretched dull architecture it was ; interesting 
now from association and because it is con- 
nected with an interesting period in English 
social history; but as an architecture for 
deliberate imitation and “revival” it is too 
futiie. The Gothic and the Greek revivalists 


were ten times better than this; they at least 
imitated something that was worth imitating. 
Mr. Arthur Stratton's “ A House by the Sea” 
(1,791) hardly displays the strongly marked 
coast character which one would associate 
with the specific title, but the plan is good, and 
shows considerable ingenuity in varying the 
character of a set of rooms all of which are 
to overlook the sea írom the same front. 
“ Welders, Chalfont St. Peters“ (1,797), by Mr. 
Macartney, is also a very archaeological piece 
of architecture, but there is at all events some- 
thing picturesque in the treatment of the three 
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gables with the break and the drop parapet 
separating them. A thumbnail plan is scratched 
іп in the corner. At the Salon a drawing with 
no more plan than that would not be hung ; 
but in England, as already observed, when 
architects add a plan at all to their drawings 
for exhibition, they do it as if they were 
ashamed of it, and hoped no one would 
notice it. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Ickleton, Grange (1,796) 
is a picturesque house, with sketch plans added ; 
Mr. Baillie Scott's * House at Windermere " 
(1,804: no plan) impresses one as a nice sketch 
of an old house. Mr. G. J. J. Lacy’s Design 
for a Country House (1,801) is illustrated Бу 
plans on the same scale as the elevation; a 
white and half-timber house, with very high 
roofs ; the plan is one of those which shows 
the drawing-room and dining-room with the 
same bay windows with the same aspect. Mr. 
Seth-Smith’s “Two Houses at Godalming” 
(1,805) unfortunately has no plan; the treatment 
of these semi-detached houses, with two square 
bays of half-timber work projecting from a 
long unbroken mass of building in their rear, is 
picturesque and unusual, and one would have 
liked to know how these projections were 
worked into the plan. Mr. Belcher's “ Chateau 
Mauricien " (1,811) is a house of more im- 
portance and dignity than most of those 
in its neighbourhood ; no plan (though there is 
ample spare space on the paper for it); the 
treatment of the immediate surroundings of 
the house is shown, with terraces, balustrades, 
and /reillagc (on which subject it may be 
remembered that the architect read a paper 
some little time since) ; the house itself is a 
not very recondite treatment of French 
Renaissance ; there is no obvious reason why 
one portion should have a visible roof and the 
other should not. The drawing has evidently 
been finished off in a great hurry, otherwise 
the design might have been more advan- 
tageously shown. Mr. May's frame of exterior 
and three interiors of “ Homeside, Wimbledon 
Common " (1,809) was illustrated in our issue of 
June2. The interiors serve to show that it is 
possible for an interior of staircase, hall, and 
dining-room to be home-like without being 
devoid of dignity. 

Mr. Mileham's “New Church of St. Mark, 
Plumstead, with Institute, Parish Hall, and 
Parsonage " (1,812), is really a group of build- 
ings of which the church only forms the back- 
ground. The houses are arranged so as to 
form a kind of bay or recess, at the back of 
which are two arches forming the entrance to 
the church, with a wall above them, of which 
the upper portion is pierced with small open- 
ings for bells ; the building on the left, with 
its gable with reversed curves and its tall 
chimnies ending in gablets, is very original ; 
the opposite block on the right seems to have 
no connexion with it and is perhaps no part 
of the scheme ; there is no plan to show, but 
this is a very interesting bit of work. Mr. 
Campbell Jones is to be commended for 
having given plans of both of his two houses 
at Letchmore Heath and Tunbridge Wells 
(1,835, 1,836), though they are not remarkable in 
other respects. Mr. Ashbee's “ 38, 39, Cheyne- 
walk (1,840: no plan), is a very well executed 
drawing of a house front in Old London style, 
brick below and plaster or rough-cast above, 
with all the small-paned windows right up to 
the face of the wall ; the iron railing, decorated 
' with gilt ball finials, is well designed, and the 
whole thing has character, though rather of an 
arch:eological kind. Mr. Walter Cave's “A 
Modern Country House inthe Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Manner (1,843) frankly avowsits arch: wo- 
logical character, but this is a very interesting 
study; it consists of a small but minutely 
finished elevation of a large mansion in brick 
with stone dressings, with wings projecting 
forward and connected with the main 
block by quadrant colonnades, as in so 
many houses of the "Vitruvius Britannicus" 
type; the main building is in this shape on 
plan H; the complete plan is given, as well as 
a block plan on a smaller scale showing the 
surroundings ; in front of the house is a great 
half-circle of trees with its centre axial with the 
house; on the garden side is a long canal 
pond at right angles to the house, and with 
a large symmetrical parterre on each side. 
The whole thing has been very well worked 
out, though one cannot help reflecting that all 
the general lines of ihe scheme might have 
been carried out just as well with a better 
designed and more interesting piece of house 
architecture as the centre of it. 

« Additions to a House in Hertfordshire“ 


justice to the probable effect of the room. 


it for permanent use. 


rather too much for a library. Mr. A. C. 
ostentatiously plain in its interior, though 


interest ; the gallery connecting drawing-room 
and dining-room, with a bay and the garden 
porch opening from it, is a good feature. 
“Ні Crest“ (1,882 : no plan) by Mr. Mr. Philip 
Tree, is a pretty drawing chiefly noticeable for 
a nicely-arranged garden; and Mr. Foster's 
M The Priory, Steyning " (1,883) is noticeable for 
the effectiveness and artistic character of the 
small water-colour drawing in which it is 
shown, though there is nothing out of the way 
in the design itself. Mr. Caroe's „Episcopal 
Palace, Bristol“ (1,389) has been illustrated in 
our issue of November 25, 1899 ; it is hung too 
high here to be properly seen. Mr. Inigo 
Triggs's" Entrance Lodge "(1,888) shows, in an 
effective coloured drawing, a lodge arranged 
with a gateway in the centre and the habitable 
portions abutting against the centre at an oblique 
angle; the design is simple but would be 
effective. Mr. Streatfield has tried a special 
ettect which he calls A White House” (1,896), 


64,847 is a line perspective by Mr. R. W. Paul, 
with a block plan showing that the additions 
consist in two new blocks added, in a rather 
effective manner, on each side of the square 
mass of the older house; a formal garden 
forms a portion of the design. Mr. Matear's 
“ Branksome, Buxton (1,855) was published 
in our issue of December 2, 1899 ; it is a fine 
and bold pen perspective of a large house in 
that kind of mixture of half-timber gables and 
octagon bays which has been often employed 
in modern houses; a small plan is given, 
but is too high to see; the design has 
hardly the originality or artistic feeling 
which other work by the same architect would 
have led us to expect from him. Mr. Horsley's 
" Additions to Balcombe Place (1,856; no plan) 
is a pen drawing of portions of a house which 
make an effective group, but of which, in the 
absence of a plan, it is impossible to under- 
stand which is the old and which the new 
part ; the interior of the music gallery is shown 
in No. 1,860, in a drawing that is rather over- 
worked with line shading, and hardly does 


In Mr. Baillie Scott's Dining-room, Glen 
Falcon, Isle of Мап” (1,863) we came again on 
the type of what we are inclined to call the 
Esthetic kitchen, with a dresser for a dining- 
room table, and a frieze of very large flower 
forms round the upper part of the wall, which 
seems rather out of scale as detail. The square 
posts with small carved pierced brackets at 
top have a slightly Oriental appearance. 
" House at Crowborough : the Dining-room " 
(1,870) is of the same type, in this case with 
dull-greenish woodwork and a colour frieze 
and other ornamentation. Both these draw- 
ings are quite the reverse of commonplace, 
whether in conception or execution, but they 
both illustrate a tendency which has lately 
shown itself. among the younger school of 
architects towards what we call an exaggerated 
simplicity and homeliness in the treatment of 
interiors; applying to a house a kind of 
treatment hitherto considered more charac- 
teristic of a labourer's cottage. There is 
a wholesome feeling about this, in so far 
as it implies a perception that anything is 
to be preferred to ostentation and pretentious- 
ness of style and decoration; but one feels 
that this rather tends to become an osten- 
tation in its own way, a kind of exaggerated 
profession of simplicity and sincerity ; and 
after all, refinement of effect and of line go for 
something in an interior; we hardly want 
to see columns reduced to mere posts, and 
tables to kitchen dressers, and everything 
harsh and angular in line; and when the 
novelty of this kind of attempt has worn off, it 
will probably be abandoned, though perhaps 
some good suggestions may be evolved out of 


Mr. Caróe's view of South Lytchet Manor 
(1,865), was illustrated in our issue of May 26, 
and, as there explained, consists of a further 
enlargement and a recasing with new stone- 
work of an old house which had been pre- 
viously added to. "This, like another design to 
which we referred last week, shows an attempt 
to connect the conservatory architecturally 
with the main building, the conservatory and 
library being here treated as symmetrical 
wings on opposite sides, an arcaded loggia 
continuing and connecting the line of their 
windows. The conservatory is very successful, 
though one cannot help feeling that the light- 
ing that does for a conservatory must be 


Martin’s “A House: 1899” (1,880), is rather 


not without some character ; but the plan is of 
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with white walls, wooden mullioned windows, 
and a red-tiled roof ; the plan is poor and full 
of narrow passages. Mr. Horace Field shows 
a " House near Cambridge" (1,908), which 
apparently is rough-cast (or something white) 
framed with a brick plinth, quoins, and 
horizontal band, making the walls into large 
white panels with brick framing. The ground 
plan, with a rather wide gallery connecting 
the dining-room and drawing-room, is good, 
and it is to be noted that the aspects of the two 
rooms are not, as in too many plans in the 
room, identical. There is a curious apparent 
affectation of old-fashioned line work, like oid 
engraving, in the execution of the drawing, 
and the way the cobble-stones and grass are 
put in with a mechanical regularity ; this is, 
however, a perfectly harmless amusement. 
Mr. Thos, E. Pryce shows a pen drawing oí 
an “Ingle Nook " (1,902), with pilasters and 
bookcases in combination; and Mr. Harold 
Falkner a good pen drawing of Strangers 
Corner, Farnham " (1,907), in which, however, 
the interest lies more in the trees than in the 
building. 

Mr. Ernest George writes to say that his 
“ Holwell” is notan addition, as we implied in 
our last article, but an entirely new house. 
The small.scale elevation in the corner gave 
the impression that this represented the house 
before it was remodelled ; but we see on 
referring to the drawing that it is the elevation 
of the side opposite to that shown in the per- 
spective view. The addition of a plan would 
have made this clearer, however. 


—— бс ЗНА ватса 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE fifteenth general meeting (business) of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
present session was held on Monday, Mr. E. А. 
Gruning, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
agreed to, | 

The report of the scrutineers appointed by 
the annual general meeting to direct the elec- 
tion of the Council, Standing Committees, &c., 
for the year of office 1900-1, was read, and the 
following were declared duly elected: 

President—Mr, William Emerson. 

Honorary Secretury. Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. J. Belcher, A. R. A.; 

. McKean Brydon; E. A. Gruning ; J. Slater, 
A. Lond. 


Members of Council.—Messrs. F. T. Bag- 
gallay ; Thomas Blashill ; С. F. Bodley, А.К.А., 
F. S. A.; James Brooks; W. D. Сагбе, М.А. 
Cantab., F.S.A.; T. E. Collcutt; W. Milner 
Fawcett, M.A. Cantab, F.S.A.—John Alfred 
Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering); E. T. Hall; H. T. 
Hare ; E. W. Mountford ; Beresford Pite ; G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne; R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A.; 
H. Heathcote Statham ; Leonard Stokes ; Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A. Oxon. ; Aston Webb, A. R. A., 
F.S.A. 

Associate-Members of Council. — Messrs. К. 
Shekleton Balfour; A. S. Flower, M.A. Oxon, 
F. S.A.; J. S. Gibson; Н. V. Lanchester. 

Representatives of Allied Socictics. — David 
Barclay, Glasgow Institute of Architects; Sir 
Thomas Drew, R.H.A, Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland; William Glover, 
Northern Architectural Association ; W. Carby 
Hall, Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society; C. King, Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society; F. H. Oldham, Manchester 
Society of Architects ; S. P. Pick, Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of Architects ; J. 
Smith, Shettield Society of Architects ; F. W. 
Wills, Bristol Society of Architects. 

Representative of the Architectural Associalion 
(London).—Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 

Auditors.—Messrs. W. H. Nash, Fellow ; and 
H. A. Satchell, Associate. 

Standing Committces: Art Standing Com- 

mittec.—Messrs. |. Macvicar Anderson; 
F. Bodley, A.R.A., F.S.A.; James Brooks, J. 
McKean Brydon, W. D. Сагбе, M. A., F.S.A. ; 
T. E. Collcutt, Ernest George, H. T. Hare, E. 
W. Mountíord, R. S. Balfour, J. S. Gibson, Н. 
V. Lanchester, A. N. Prentice, W. H. Romaine- 
Walker, J. W. Simpson, Alfred Waterhouse, 
R. A., LL. D. 

Literature Standing Committec.—Messrs. J. 
Bilson, F. S.A.; Alexander Graham, F. S. A.; В. 
Ingelow, А. S. Flower, M. A. Oxon., F. S.A.; 
W. A. Pite, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Sydney 
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Smirke, R. Рһепс Spiers, F.S.A.; J. Humphreys 
lones, B.A. Lond.; A. N. Prentice, R. Elsey 
Smith, H. Heathcote Statham, С.Н. Townsend, 
paul Waterhouse, M.A. Oxon. ; L. Waterhouse, 
МА Cantab. ; P. S. Worthington, M.A. Oxon. 


Practice Standing | Commiltec.—T. Batter- 
bury, S. Flint Clarkson, T. Harris. W. H. 
Atkin-Berry, C. H. Brodie, H. Hardwicke 
Langston, б. Hubbard, F.S.A. ; А.Н. Kersey, 
|. Douglass Mathews, W. Hilton Nash, Sydney 
Perks, А. W. Tanner, Beresford Pite, ]. 
Osborne Smith, E. Woodthorpe, M.A. Oxon. ; 
W. H. White. 


Science Standing Committee. Lewis Angell, 
M.Inst. C. E.; Thomas Blashill, F. R. Farrow, 
H. W. Pratt, S. B. Beale, H. W. Burrows, Max. 
Clarke, H. D. Searles-Wood, P. G. Smith, 
А. S. Snell, B. Dicksee, M. Garbutt, 
W. C. Street, B. Tabberer, K. D. Young, С. 
Pearson. 


The following applicants for membership, 
lound by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
according to the charter and by-laws, were 
elected: 

ds Fclloꝛos. - Ibrahim Shaik рапа Ahmadi, 
I. C. E. (Bombav), Fellow of Bombay Univer- 
atv, Executive Engineer P. W. D. Bombay, and 
Bijapur, India: J. Bain, Newport, Mon.; S. F. 
Rartleet, London; H. Budgen, Cardiff: A. A. 
Cox, Grissell Medallist, 1886, Godwin Bursar, 
1X90, London and Montreal; T. Dinwiddy, 
Greenwich ; F. Flint, London ; F. L. Pearson, 
London ; N. G. Pennington, London. 


ds Hon. Associates. — G. J. Frampton, A. R. A., 
London ; F. N. Jackson, London. 
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RETORT HOUSE ROOFS.* 


THE chief roofs connected with gasworks 
are constructed over retort houses and over 
purifying houses. The former are generally 
erected entirely on walls and slated, the latter 
are very often open both at sides and ends. 
Ample ventilation above the eaves is of 
primary importance in a retort house roof, 
but generally speaking no glass is introduced 
In the covering, and very little sunlight ad. 
mitted except in some cases through the 
ventilator. The house may be adapted for 
either a single or a double stack of retorts, and 
may be of the ground floor or stage floor tvpe 
of erection according to the system of working 
adopted, the latter needing higher walls or a 
greater amount of clear headway than the 
lormer. Suitable openings are usually pro- 
vided in the walls for the admission of light 
and air above the level of the retort benches, 
and the ridge ventilator is generally made to 
extend from end to end of the building. 
Ventilating tubes or towers are sometimes 
added, and in short every effort is made in a 
well- considered design to provide roof ven- 
Шабоп free from wind currents at the sides of 
the building. In the author's paper read 
before this Institute in 1891, dealing with the 
енесі of wind- pressure on retort house roofs 
and gasholders, he pointed out the fact that 
retort houses were as a rule placed in sheltered 
Positions, and that the strains produced in a 
truss fixed upon the side exposed to the wind 
Were greater than the strains produced in a 
truss that was fixed on the lee-side only. 

The site for a ground floor type of house 
should present an exceptionally good foundation 
In order to be able to lay the foundation of the 
retort stack at a depth of about 9 ft. 6 in. below 
the floor line, and an underground passage at 
least 7 ft. wide in front of the stack. The clear 
space in front of a retort stack should not be 
less than 18 ft. When mechanical means are 
adopted for charging and drawing the retorts 
22 ft. may be allowed. The Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
(1898.00, Pt. IV.) Vol. CXX XVIII. contains an 
interesting article on “ Labour-saving Appli- 
ances in Gasworks," by Mr. C. C. Carpenter, 
M.Inst.C.E., to which the author need not 
further allude beyond stating that mechanical 
stoking has created a necessity for wider spans, 
owing to the position of the charging machine, 
Which prevents the handle of the scoop from 
Letting within about 7 ft. from the mouthpiece. 
The inclined retorts at Kensal Green show an 
Intermediate hopper fixed high enough to dis- 
charge into the charging hopper. This causes 
the height of the building to be greater than in 
€ case of hand stoking. With sloping 


retorts the span, as compared with horizontal 
JJ ðV) d ee NDS 


A paper read at a meeting of the Incorporated Gas 


Institute on June 1 3, by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M. Inst. C. E. 


THE BUILDER. 


retorts, is not reduced, since with the double 
arrangement usually introduced a distance is 
left in the middle sufficient to allow of the 
machinery for charging, and instead of a house 
containing one bench of 20 ft. retorts, as with 
horizontal fixture, there are two benches of 
20 ft., the position of which also increases the 
height of the building. The floor in front of 
the stack is usually made to slope slightly 
towards the stack, and is paved with fire bricks 
or other hard material. Preference is usually 
given to the stage floor type in all cases where 
the site naturally favours this construction. 
The chief characteristic in a roof is its 
"principal which may be of triangular, 
quadrilateral, segmental, or a combined ош- 
line. Asa rule retort house roofs usually have 
a straight inclined surface, suitable for slate 
covering, and capable of discharging rain and 
snow іп an efficient manner. It may be inter- 
esting to note in passing that 1 lb. of snow at 
freezing point requires 150 units of heat to melt 
it, and to raise the temperature of the water 
obtained to до deg. Fahr. and that this 
effect сап be produced on 33 lbs. of snow 
(which is the usual weight allowed per square 
foot) by the consumption of 1 ft. of coal gas. 
The approximate weight of the kinds of slating 
used are as follows :—Ladies, 16 in. by 8 in., 
5 cwts. per square. Countesses, 20 in. by Io in., 
52 cwts. per square. Duchesses, 24 in. by 12 in., 
6 cwts. per square. Qucens, irregular sizes, 
about 30 in. by 24 in., 8cwts. per square. 
Imperials, 30 іп. by 24 in., Io cwts. per square. 
They can be fixed directly on angle iron 
laths or Z iron bars without the introduction of 
woodwork by means of lead pegs ot copper or 
zinc clips. The angle usually given to the 
rafters averages I in 13, having a rise of one- 
third of the span, and this inclination gives an 
angle of 33 deg. to 34 deg. with the horizontal. 
The following Types A to H present the 
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each form of principal are mainly indicated by 
the number of the sub-spans, and divide them- 
selves into two classes :—1. Those in which a 
brace radiates from oneor more central points 
in the truss to each otherwise unsupported 
point, as in the casc of each side to Types A and 
B. 2. Design in which the braces in a truss 
divide the same into a chain of triangles in a 
zigzag fashion, as in Types C and G, but in 
each type designed to transmit the strains 
produced at intermediate points to the end 
supports. 

Type A is equally serviceable for large or 
small spans, and supports the rafter in a cen- 
tral position. Type B is of the same kind, 
but supports the rafter in two intermediate 
points. Type C also supports the raíter in two 
intermediate points, and resembles Types A and 
B in having the struts perpendicular to the 
rafter and in having no vertical members, but 
otherwise approaches the type of roof in which 
verticals are introduced in its gencral arrange- 
ment of parts and details of connexion. Type D 
is similar to Type A, but with longer rafters 
doubly trussed. Type E is the same as Type D 
except that the rafter is here divided into six 
parts instead of four. The use of either of 
these types depend upon the distance apart 
adopted for the purlins. The struts are short, 
and the main part of the bracing is in tension. 
So far the system is all that can be desired, but 
in the case of roofs hipped at the ends, or roofs 
in which vertical longitudinal bracing between 
the principals is required, the type of roof 
shown in Type F adapts itself more economi- 
cally, especially where the span of the roof is 
made to be a multiple of the distance apart of 
the principals or of the longitudinal width of 
the hipped bay. This type is largely employed 
in the covering of retort houses. 

Type G may be said to possess the advan- 
tage of a curved shape of tie, coupled with a 
favourable angle at its springing, in regard to 
the direction of a vertical reaction at the point 
of support. The lower portions shown dotted 
do not actually form part of the truss, but are 
added to contribute a vertical connexion to the 
walls or columns supporting the roof. Type 
H, compared with Type F, provides a more 
perfect stiffening of the rafter at its foot, 
caused by the shorter intervals between the 
supported points, and presents a suitable 
framework when, as in retort house roofs, 
the covering must be interrupted to allow 
ventilation. By the adoption of Types G or 
H an angle of considerable magnitude at the 
springing is combined with the advantage of 
a moderate depth in the centre of the truss. 
The dead weight of a structure increases with 
its span. A weight of 8 cwis. per square is 
ample to allow for a roof of бо ft. span, or 
10 cwts. for a span of 100 ft. if intended to 
carry slates on boarding. In roofs of Ioo ft. or 
less span there is no economy in making the 
parts of steel. As stated by the author at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in a discussion 
upon a paper on “Steel for Structures 
(Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. LXIX.) in 1882, 
"sections of iron and steel adapted for roof 
purposes were comparatively so small that an 
error in the position of the holes became 
serious, and he thought that in the adaptation 
of steel for roofs it would be decidedly 
preferable to drill the holes." The use of 
steel, however, is now so generally employed 
that, provided the sections are not cut too fine 
and an ample margin of safety allowed, its 
success is established by the employment of 
satisfactory tests. 

The roof over the passenger station at Sitting- 
bourne is an example of Type C. The princi- 
pals are 12 ft. біп. apart, 70 ft. span., having a 
rise or depth at centre of 14 ft. 9 in., with rise 
of бе-гоа 3 ft. 6 in. The slope of the rafter is 
22 deg., and the area covered 200 ft. in length. 
The cast-iron purlins are fixed so as to act as 
ventilators, and are 103 in. deep. 

The roof at Bow Common station (see litho- 
graph plate), designed by Mr. G. C. Trewbv, 
X. Inst. C. E., Engineer of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, consists of seven main prin- 
cipals and six intermediate raíters, covering 
an area of 129 ft. by 57 ft. 6 in., enclosed 
by brick walls, with openings for doors and 
windows. The main raíter consists of a 
ТІ, 5 in. by 5 in. by 4 in, with a rise о! 
about one-fourth of the span. The ventilator 
extends the whole length of the roof, and the 
distance apart of the main rafters is 18 ft. 8 in. 
The purlins here employed are of the arched 
lattice form, span, 18 ft. 6 in., depth at centre, 


۰ . • o? . L. I 
forms usually adopted, from which it will be | 18 in., depth at ends, 3 ft., having flanges of L.I. 
seen that the variation and applicability of | 3 in. by зіп. by 8 in., bracing bars 2 in. by 
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yx in. by Zin. connecting plates. The roof is 
slated over L. I. intermediate purlins, 3 in. by 
2 in. by fg in., placed то} in. apart, and has a 
slope of 25 deg. 

Another example of Type C is given in the 
roof over the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company retort house, having a clear span of 
97 ft. 8 in. The total height of the trussed 
rafter above the springing line is 28 ft., and 
the rise of the centre horizontal portion of 
the tie-beam is 6 ft. 5 in. The trussed rafter 
is composed of lattice work formed by 
bracing bars, 5 in. by 1 in., between top and 
bottom flanges of two angle irons, 5 in. by 5 
in. by 4 in., depth, 3 ft., with web plate at 
the springing of the truss and at the connexion 
of the purlins. This braced member is curved 
round at the points of supports to form a level 
bearing upon a cast-steel base-plate. The 
lower tie-beam is formed of 2 L. I. 5 in. by 4 in. 
by 5 in. with web-plate 12 in. by 4 in., and 
the bracing bars to the truss are each of 
2 [.irons, біп. by 2 in. by 3 in., with distance 
washers and bolts 2 ft. apart. Slating laths, 
2 in. by 11 in. by 1 in., L.I. 1o} in. apart, sup- 
port the covering. The roof was erected by 
Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co. of 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Type D is illustrated by the roof over the 
retort house at Folkestone, designed by Messrs. 
T. Hawksley & Son of Westminster. The 
principal consists of T.S. rafter 6 in. by 6 in. 
by 4 in, with struts of T.S. 3 in. by 3 in. 
by Z in., and R. S. joist 4 in. by 3 in. by f in. 
The tie-rods are 24 in., 1& in., 15 in., and ğ in. 
diameter. The span is 6o ft. 9 in., with a rise 
of 13 ft. from springing line to central bolt in 
the rafter, and the rise of the tie-rod in the 
centre is 2 ft. 6 in. The roof is slated over 
L.S. purlins 14 in. by 14 in. by 4 in., placed 10% 
in. apart. In this design it will be observed 
that coupling-nuts are used, with a cotter-joint 
at the springing. 

Another example of Type D is furnished by 
the roof over the retort house at Grimesthorpe 
station, designed by Mr. F. W. Stevenson. It 
consists of forty-four principals of 7oft. span, 
having a slate covering at an angle of 30 deg. 
The depth of truss is 18 ft., and the rise of the 
tie-bar 4 ít, making a total rise above the 
springing line of 22ft. The height of 
the springing line is 32 ft. above the stage 
floor, which is 12 ft. above the ground level. 
The roof is carried by brick walls on either 
side, and the rafters are composed of 5 in. by 
5 in. by ё in. T. S., with struts of I section 4 in. 
by зіп. by 14 lbs., and 5 in. by 5 in. by 24 Ibs. 
The inclined tie- bars are 4 in. by § in., and the 
lower tie-bar біп. by f in. The ventilator 
consists of two cast-iron girders or purlins 
2 ft. deep of 3-іп. metal, connected to each 
principal by means of separate cast - iron 
gussets or brackets of the same thickness. The 
width of the ventilator in the clear is 7 ft. The 
main purlins are of 5in. by 5 in. by ¢ in. L.S. 
Longitudinal tie-rods, 13 in. and 13 in. diameter, 
connect the feet of the longest struts in each 
rafter, thus giving great rigidity to the whole 
roof. 

The roof over the retort house at the Luton 
Gas Works, designed by Mr. W. R. Phillips 
and erected by Messrs. S. Cutler & Sons, con- 
sists of seven wrought-iron principals to 
Type D of 8o-ft. span, formed of rafters 
2 L. I. біп. by зіп. by 3 in., main struts 2 T.I. 
sin. by 21 in. by 3 in., intermediate struts 2 T.I. 

in. by 2 in. by } in. Inclined tension flat 
bars біп. by rin, біп. by s in., 6 in. by 4 in., 
and 44 in. by 2 in., with king rod r in. diameter. 
The purlins аге 13 in. by 14 in. by y: L. I. 83 in. 
centres, and the longitudinal tie-rods between 
principals are rin. diameter. The ventilator, 
то ft. wide by 3 ft. б in. high, is carried upon six 
principals, consisting of one centre and two 
side cast-iron standards, with rafters 3 in. by 

in. and J in. T.I. 

: 4 roof * the form shown in Type E covers 
the retort house at the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company, designed by Mr. Charles Gan- 
don and erected by Messrs. Ashmure, Benson, 
Pease, & Co. The clear span between walls 
is 75 ft. 9 in., depth of truss 10 ft., with rise of 
tie- rod 2 ft., giving a total rise of roof above 
the springing line of 18 ft, Rafters T.I. біп. 
by біп. by іп. Inclined tie-bars 6in. by 
z in. and 3 in. by +} in., with lower tie-bars 

115 in. and 4 in. by Iz in. Struts L. I. 
7 in. by T in., and 4 | i 
4 in. by 3 ın. by jin. and 3 in. оу 3in. by jin. 
The ventilator is composed of cast-iron ridge- 
lates connected to the rafters by continuous 
А І. біп. by 4in. by $ in., and has a transverse 
width of 3ft. The roof is slated. 

The favourite type of truss for retort house 


roofs appears to be that indicated by Type F. 
This form is sometimes quoted as a queen-rod 
roof, the term queen-rod" being applied to 
the suspending rods which act as vertical ties 
to the feet of the inclined struts. In the roof 
over the retort house at the Dublin Gas Works, 
designed by the late Mr. Jabez Church, the 
principals are 64 ft. 3 in. span, placed at about 
6 ft. apart, and the foot of each rafter abuts into 
cast-iron shoes to which the rod is connected. 
The depth of the truss is 28 ft. and the rise of 
the tie-bar 5 ft. above the springing. The 
oblique struts and vertical ties have jaws or 
forks at their upper ends, where they are hung 
from the rafters by means of pins and screw 
ends, and at their lower ends they are connected 
with pinching nuts. The length of the roof is 
296 ft. and includes a ventilating shaft in the 
centre of its area. 

An excellent example of this type of roof 
(see lithograph) exists at the Litchurch 
Works of the Derby Gas Works, designed 
by Messrs. T. Hawkesly & Son. The prin- 
cipals are 52-ft. span, with a rise of 9 ft. 41 in. 
from the springing line formed of T.I. rafters 
6 in. by 5 in. by 4, in, and inclined struts 
ТІ. 21 in. Буз in. by іп. and 2 in. by 3 in. 
by à in. The vertical suspension rods are 
I8 in, r in., and £ in. in diameter. The roof 
is slated upon purlins ІЗ in. by 13 in. by in., 
L. I. placed 1o іп. apart with eaves gutter of 
lead bedded in the stone coping. The ven- 
tilator measures 9 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 11 in. deep. 

It will be seen by reference to figs. 31 and 
35 that the vertical tie-rods are connected to 
the rafters by means of cotter joints, hence 
avoiding the introduction of coupling nuts. 
The struts and ties have independent bolt con- 
nexions, likewise the horizontal rods (see 
figs. 38 and 39) This method reduces the 
width of the connexion, but necessitates the use 
of packing pieces. In the roof over the retort 
house at Folkestone, described above, each tie- 
rod and strut is furnished with independent 
bolt connexion as shown in the detail at C., 
fig.63. At Sittingbourne Station the struts are 
of flat bars, 4 ft. by $ in., 3} in. Ьу Y in., and 
3 in. by 2 in., with cast-iron distance pieces to 
obviate buckling, and 3-in. bolts with washers, 
which are united by a bolt connexion to a U 
or channel-shaped coupling, forming a jaw 
into which the inclined tie-rods are screwed. 

It is very necessary that the lengths of the 
various elements of a roof truss be accurate in 
order to ensure satisfactory results. Various 
means are adopted in different structures, such 
as coupling nuts with right and left-hand 
screws and cotter-joint connexions. 

The roof over the purifying house of the 
Sheffield United Gas Light Company, designed 
by Mr. F. W. Stevenson, is 226 ft. in length by 
gt ft. wide in two spans, slated upon laths 
12 in. by 12 in. by iin. The roofs are hipped 
at one end. The merit of the application of 
Type F is here seen to be advantageous. The 
ordinary rafters are formed of T.I. 3 in. by 
4 in. by } in., with T.I. struts 3 in. by 3 in. by 
1 in., with inclined tie-rods of 13 in. and 14 in. 
diameter and horizontal logitudinal tie of 1} in. 
diameter at the centre of the lower tie to the 
principal. The span in the clear of each roof 
is 45 ft. 2 in., with rise of 11 ft. 3 in., the tie-rod 
being raised 18 in. above the springing line. 
The roof is surmounted by a ventilator of 9 ft. 
span having timber louvre boards 6 in. by 1 in., 
the drainage from the ridge being taken by 
vertical 2 in. R. W. pipes on to the roof slope. 

Anexample of Type G is seen in the Retort 
House roof of the East Greenwich Works, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, but in this 
case the tie is not curved and the truss at the 
springing is stiffened by the proximity of the 
first inclined member. The roof is supported 
by girders and the principals are placed 6 ft. 
7% in. apart. The span from centre to 
centre of girders is 72 ít. 51 in., and the roof 
is surmounted with a ventilator 5 ft. 2 in. 
wide, 4 ft. 8 in. high, open at the top and 
ends. The rafter consists of two L. I. 6 in. by 
3 in. by $ in., with vertical members 14 in., I in, 
гіп, and £ in. diameter, and inc'ined members 
2 in., 14 in., and 14 in. diameter, with a slated 
slope, making 24 deg. with the horizontal. Its 
length is 427 ft. 

The roof over the Retort House at Beckton 
belonging to the Gas Light and Coke 
Company (see lithograph illustrations) con- 
sists of two widths of 120 ft, including а 
central span of 70 ft. and two side spans of 
25 ft. each. It was designed by Мг. G. C. 
lrewby, to contain 132 settings of inclined 
retorts, each 15 ft. long. The ground or coke 
hole Ноог is at the level of Trinity high water, 


above which the stage for the storage of coal 
is raised 10 ft. The total height of the Retort 
House from the ground level to the apex of the 
roof is 66 ft.6 in. There are eight lines of 
railway running through the house, four at the 
ground floor level and four on viaducts, 
30 ft. 5 in. above the ground floor. Three 
lengths of water tank 371 ft. 6 in. are placed 
under the eaves of the roof, so as to collect the 
water from the roof. The side tanks are 7 ít. 
wide and the central double tank r4 ft. wide. 
The tanks are each 5 ft. 7} in. deep. At every 
28 ft. 6 in. there is a steel roof principal, 
8 ft. 6 in.deep in the centre, with a curved lower 
member, giving 58 ft. clear headway above 
the coke floor. The straight inclined upper 
member of the truss, as well as the curved tie, 
each consist of steel channels 154 in. by зіп. 
by ріп. There are two secondary rafters of 
49 in. by 3in. by I; in. H. steel, spaced 
9 ft. біп. apart in each bay, supported upon 
cross girders of lattice-work 2 fl. deep through- 
out, having flanges of біп. by q in. by T. S. 
The central roof is supported upon steel-plate 
stanchions, and the side inclined raſters form 
a continuation of the slope at each lower end 
of principal. These roofs cover 18 ft. out of 
the 25 fl. side spans, the tanks occupying the 
remainder. The slate purlins are of зіп. by 
3 in. by gin. L. I., spaced то} in. apart centre to 
centre. fastened to the main and intermediate 
rafter by angle cleats 3 in. Буз іп. by gin. The 
spandrel brackets which rest upon the stan- 
chions have two gin. cheek plates rivetted 
with $in. rivets, 4in. pitch, thus forming a 
closed box support, which is filled with con- 
crete to a depth of 8 ft. above the springing 
level, and the central portion of the main 
principal 58 ft. span is attached to the 6 ft. 
spandrels by two angle frames 3in. by 31n. 
by àin. An open ventilator 313 ft. біп. long, 
beginning and ending over a principal, runs 
throughout the roof, and it is 4ft. wide with 
sides 2ft. біп. high, made of jin. plate, 
rivetted to vertical Т.І. зіп. by 3 in. by jin, 
4ft. gin. apart. The details of this root as 
furnished by figures I to 21 show the con- 
struction, which was erected by the Horseley 
Iron Works of Tipton, under the superinten- 
dence of their representative, Mr. H. L 
Batting. 
Another interesting form of a roof with an 
arched lower member is given in the design 
for the new Retort House ofthe Hartlepool Gas 
and Water Company, made by Mr. T. Bower. 
The roof is 100 ft. clear span, 230 ft. long, and 
is to be arranged for inclined retorts, with 
overhead coal-storages, tanks, &c. There are 
ten main arches, with perforated web plates, 
the flanges being formed of angle iron and 
plate. The roof springs at a level of 21. 
above the floor, and has a clear height of 61 ft. 
to the under side of the arch. The stage 15 
only 3 ft. above the floor of the coal store. The 
straight inclined rafter consists of two 1,5. 
4 in. Бу зіп. by ğin., carrying duchess slates 
on 2 in. by 2 in. by J in. L.S. purlins, Tod in. 
centres. Between the sloping rafter and the 
top of the arch member struts and ties of 3 in. 
bars are inserted with packing pieces and 
rivetted. The curves to the soffit of the arch 
are 36 ft. 3 in. radius from the springing to а 
distance of about 34 ft. upwards, and thence à 
curve of 62ít. radius over the centre. The 
main principals are supported by brick 118 
3ft. gin. by 3ft. 43 in., built into walls 
1 ft. 104 in. The ventilator is simply an E 
of about 5 ft. wide, carried over the ridge the 
whole length of the building. The main 
principals are 21 ft. 6in. apart, with ле, 
rafters consisting of two L.S. 4 in. by 3 т y 
Bin, with trussing of 3in. by 8 іп. bars, 
dividing the bay into three divisions. M 
The roof over the Sunderland Railway 
Station (N.E.R.) is covered with a roof some- 
what similar to the above, the principals being 
95 ft. span, with a clear headway in the 1 
ot 45 ft. біп. The ridge is here raised a 5 
9 ft. біп. above the bottom flange of the archa 
the crown to carry the rafters, which run eee 
upon each side in a straight line to the gutter 
resting upon the side walls, which are ind : 
at the abutments to receive them. The upp d 
portion of this roof is glazed, and den 
glazing is thus avoided. The outside bs 
portion is slated, while the interior пе 0 
curved boarding carried over the main ribs. 
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WESLEYAN CHURCH, CHESHUNT, HERTFORD- 
SHIRE.—The memorial stone of a Wesleyan VA 
in Crossbrook-street, Cheshunt, was laid on the 24th 
ult. Thearchitect is Mr. John Wills, of Derby. 
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SKETCHES OF DECORATIVE WORK IN 
METAL. 


Tuis sheet of sketches was originally made 

illustrate the contents of the Art Metal 
Westminster two years ago, but 
B to an accident they were not published 
he time, along with the other illustrations 


Work at that exhibition. 


, They are, however, of quite sufficient interest 


18 themselves, independently of the occasion 
or which they were originally intended. 
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2n RADFIELD COLLEGE PLAY.—We may draw the 
G rn of our readers to the Bradfield College 
Thea Play, which will be given in the Greek 
; ‘ap at Bradfield College on the 19th, 21st, 23rd, 
SA ‚ and 26th of this month, The play is the 
pere memnon ” of AEschy lus, which has been given 
wihi by the college. Those of our readers who 
: to attend, and who have not as yet made 
rangements for doing so, should write to the 


jos pris t for the Greek Play, Bradfield Col- 


to 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION,— 
Fine weather favoured the members of the 
Northern Architectural Association on the occa- 
sion of their excursion to Jarrow and Tyne- 
mouth on the oth inst. Assembling at Jarrow 
Station at half-past three, the party, headed by 
Canon Savage, proceeded to the old church. 
An ancient pair of stocks standing just within 
one of the entrances to the churchyard was first 
inspected. Entering the church, the company 
seated themselves in the chancel, where they 
were addressed by Canon Savage, who ex- 
plained the chief features of the edifice. He 
said that what is now the chancel had originally 
been the church itself, the tower and other 
parts having from time to time been added. 
At the east end there had no doubt been a 
presbytery, but the foundations could not be 
traced. There they had a fair specimen of the 
ordinary Saxon church, forming a double cube 
—not exactly, but practically a double cube— 
with a presbytery behind, The presbytery 


arch set the pattern for the inner arch. At that 
time it was not the custom to build a large 
church, but rather to build a succession of 
churches in accordance with the requirements 
of the community. Thus, in the present 
instance, there had been first one church, and 
then another church had been built to the 
west. The evidence in support of this 
statement was a plan in the British Museum, 
a ground- plan of 1769, and an earlier 
description by Hutchinson. The great pro- 
blem was, when was the tower added, and 
what purpose did it serve? It was analo- 
gous to that at Monkwearmouth, and what. 
ever Monkwearmouth added its tower for, 
so did Jarrow. Both opened into a chamber 
above, and it was possible tbat precious relics 
werc deposited there. The shape of the tower 
was conditioned by the adjacent building 
pressed upon it. The reverend gentleman 
referred to the windows, remarking that the 
first one, on the right-hand side of the chancel, 
was of peculiar interest. He afterwards directed 
attention to the very beautiful benches upon 
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which his auditors were seated in the chancel. 
Their date was furnished by Prior Thomas 
Castel's rebus ; and it was evident that they had 
never been meant for Jarrow. The probability 
was that they came from the Jesus Altar at 
Durham. In 1069 the church was burnt by 
William the Conqueror when he ravaged the 
North from the Tees to the Tyne in revenge 
for the murder of Robert Comines. Bede 
was buried in a porticus on the north side ; his 
grave might have been on the north side of the 
porticus still existing. The reverend Canon 
then produced a cast of the dedication stones 
of the church showing that it was dedicated in 
684 in the fifteenth year of King Egfrid. In 
June of that year Egfrid was killed by the 
Scotch. Leaving the church the visitors 
inspected the ruins of the monastic buildings 
adjacent to it, and were shown a number of 
ancient stones discovered when the edifice was 
restored. These stones afford some of the 
most beautiful examples of Saxon carving to 
be found in the whole of England. Respond- 
ing to a vote of thanks proposed by Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, Hon. Secretary, and seconded by 
Mr. W. Reay, Canon Savage advised his 
hearers to ascend the tower next time they 
visited the: church, if only they might see 
the two pre-Reformation bells it contained. 
Their date was uncertain, but they were 
undoubtedly  pre-Reformation, and were 
probably the bells referred to in the 
report of Edward the Sixth's commissioners. 
The party then proceeded by boat to Tyne- 
mouth pier, and thence to Prior's-terrace, 
where Mrs. Plummer entertained them to 
afternoon tea, after which the party went to 
the Priory and Castle buildings, where, under 
the guidance of Canon Hicks and Major 
Chamberlin, they were shown portions of the 
buildings not usually accessible to visitors. 
They saw first a ruin supposed to have been 
an annexe to the refectory, and remarkable for 
the ribbed vaulting of its roof, and afterwards 
the refectory itself, which is now a magazine. 
The remains of the Lighthouse are more in- 
teresting than might be supposed, as in its 
construction material from the Priory was 
freely used, the Priory, in fact,serving as a 
quarry. A good deal of curious masonry was 
recovered when the lighthouse was pulled 
down, and the stones are being carefully pre- 
served by Major Chamberlin. Several of the 
architects endeavoured to break an old brick 
against a modern one, and even against stone ; 
but the attempt was a failure. At the Abbey, 
Canon Hicks pointed out that it was very 
evident that the building once had a gabled 
roof, and those who had added to it had not 
even taken the trouble to remove the angles of 
the stone, The part above the gable might 
have been employed as a granary, and was 
probably of not much later date than the main 
body of the building. But it was different 
work and different stone. Within the Priory, 
Canon Hicks explained where the high altar 
had stood, and pointed out the piscina. After- 
wards the Lady Chapel, supposed to have been 
founded by a member of the Percy family, was 
inspected.—Newcustle Chronicle. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL | ASSOCIATION.— 
The concluding meeting of the session was 
held at 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, on the 
6th inst., Mr. Thomas Blashill, Vice-President, 
in the chair. A rare collection of miniatures 
of historical interest was exhibited by Mr. B. 
Nathan, who gave particulars of many of them, 
including one of the unfortunate Marie Antoin- 
ette, which was set in a diamond frame. One 
of Lady William Russell and another of Lady 
Duff, both by Englehart ; also a portrait of 
Lord Powerscourt, by Horace Hone, 1793, and 
a fine enamel of Lady Mills, by Petitot, 
attracted much attention. There were 
examples of the art of Samuel Cooper and 
Andrew Plymer amongst the collection. Mr. 
Nathan also submitted for inspection some 
richly-chased gold and enamelled presentation 
snuff and other boxes, one being to Lord 
Howe, commemorating the naval victory 
off Brest, in 1794; and a tortoiseshell 
silver-mounted box with painting in the lid, 
by Jean van Goyen, 1656. Mr. Essington 
Hughes also exhibited some fine miniatures of 
family interest. Мг. Andrew Oliver brought 
for exhibition a “ Book of Hours," French, 
of the fifteenth century, richly embellished 
with illuminations and miniatures. Mr. 
Charles Lynam, F. S. A., hon. treasurer, gave a 


short address on the Island of Iona, and illus- 
trated it with drawings by Mrs. Lynam and 
plans and sketches by himself, also by numerous 
photographs by Mr. Alfred Meigh. He briefly 
described the origin of the universal fame of 
island of Scotland, a 
Christian mission station of the sixth century, 
founded and worked by St. Columba with 
results still abiding throughout Christendom. 
The fact that no vestige of the early buildings 
now remain was noted, but the suggestion 
that possibly the great earthworks to the west 
of the present cathedral were part of St. 
The entire 
disconnexion of the origin of the present 
remains with that of the early establishment 
was emphasised and description given in detail 
of what now exists of the Cathedral, St. 
Oraw's Chapel, the Nunnery, and the two 
upright crosses of I. Maclean and St. Martin, 


this little western 


Columba's work was thrown out. 


all of which were fully illustrated. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.—An excursion of this Society was 
made on the 3oth ult. to Perivale, Harrow, and 
Northolt, Middlesex, under the presidency of 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., and the direction of 
About fifty ladies and 
members assembled at Ealing at 3 p.m., where 
carriages were waiting, and they were driven 
first to Perivale, where its very interesting 
church was inspected. The next drive was to 
Harrow, where the visitors were received in 
the church by the Rev. W. D. Bushell, who 
described the building. He said he relied 
for his facts on Mr. Gardner's book on Harrow 
Church, on an illustrated article which ap- 
Builder, January 26, 1895, 
In considering the 
history of this church they had to remember 
in succession, the Norman 
church, the Early English, the Early English 
with some considerable Perpendicular and 
Decorated additions, and fourthly, the present 
or, in other words, the 
churches of the twelfth, thirteenth, fifteenth, 
The original 
Norman church was built by Lanfranc after 
Canterbury in 
1070. It was consecrated by his successor, S. 
Anselm, in 1094. There was still a Norman 
(not by Lanfranc), 
but of a date about 1140, at the western end. 
There was also the font, which was placed 
there about 1170; it was made of Purbeck 
marble and had its own history ; for, after 
being there over 600 years, it was ejected from 
the church and placed in the adjoining vicarage 
garden, but was recovered, thanks to Mr. 
William Winckley, and in 1846 it was restored 
In the in- 
terior of the church the older portions were 
Early English, with considerable Perpendicular 
| Тһе lancet windows remained 
buried in the walls and were only unearthed 
five years ago. They had upon them the ori- 
C ; In the parvise was a very 
interesting little niche of the fifteenth century. 
This church was restored by Sir G. G. Scott 
| їп brasses, to 
which he drew the attention of the members.— 
After partaking of tea, the drive was continued 
to Northolt, where the ancient and interesting 
objects in the church were also inspected, and 
a return to Ealing brought the meeting to a 


Mr. T. W. Shore. 


peared in the 
and other authorities. 


four churches 


restored church; 
and the nineteenth centuries. 


he became Archbishop of 


doorway to be seen 


and placed where they now saw it. 
additions. 
ginal colouring. 
in 1849. 


It was very rich 


conclusion. 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCH.EO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—The spring meeting of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 


Society was held on the 7th inst, when 
excursions were made to Toddington, Hayles 
Abbey, Stanton, and Stanway. Members 
travelled either to Cheltenham or to Ash- 
church, and thence in brakes to the rendezvous 
at Toddington. The historical and architec- 
tural notes on the places visited were prepared 
by the general secretary, the Rev. W. Bazeley, 
of Gloucester. At Toddington the company 
first inspected the ruins of the old house which 
was built at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the fourth Viscount Tracy, and which 
up to a time within the memory of persons 
still living has stood intact near the western 
end of the present church. All that remains 
of it now, overgrown with ivy, weather- 
scarred, and crumbling, but still erect, are a 
gateway that led into the yard of the house, 
with a one-storied lodge on each side, and two 
stories of a corner of the main building. The 
gateway, as was explained by Mr. H. A. 
Prothero, of Cheltenham, is a fine example of 
the period, with refined decorations in low 
relief, the frieze having a very rich vine 
pattern. The stout oak doors still stand, 


and what remained to be done, 
some very quaint entries from t 
registers. 


of fine design, with round-headed panels, 
worked with egg and dart ornament. 
The Rev. W. Bazeley described the features of 
the relics and what was known of the circum- 
stances of the erection of the house. For 850 
years Toddington had belonged to the Tracys 
and their progenitors, the De Sudeleys. Like 
most of their contemporaries, they shared in 
the spoil at the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The next place visited was Lord Sudeley's 
beautiful Gothic mansion, Toddington House, 
where the object of chief interest was the 
stained-glass window which is in the cloisters. 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley read some notes that he 
had prepared on the glass for the information of 
the members. The company then drove on to 
the interesting little church of Hayles. Onlya 
brief visit was paid, however, by most of the 
party to this quaint, tiny relic of early architec- 
ture. After lunch a visit was paid to the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Hayles, of which the Rev. W. 
Bazeley and Mr. St. Clair Baddeley gave 
descriptions to the visitors. It was founded in 
1246 by Richard Earl of Cornwall, and dedi- 
cated on November 5, 1251. A short drive 
brought the visitors to Stanton, where they 
were welcomed in the parish church by the 
rector, the Rev. M. B. H. Burland. The Rev. 
W. Bazeley described the church, which con- 
sists of a nave with south porch, north and 
south aisles, and north and south transeptal 
chapels, chancel and western tower, and related 
its architectural history. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the monks of Winchcombe built a Roman- 
esque church on the site of an earlier Saxon 
edifice. The Norman church had a nave with 
one aisle on the north, and a chancel. There 
are no traces of a Norman south aisle. On the 
return journey a call was made at Stanway 
House. Here the gatehouse attracted particu- 
lar attention—a stately building, attributed to 
Inigo Jones. The Church of St. Peter was also 
visited. The company left Stanway about half- 
past five, and those returning to Bristol reached 
Temple Meads soon after 9 о clock.—Brisivl 
Timcs and Mirror. 

ESSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—À quar- 
terly excursion of the Essex Archzological 
Society took place on the 9th inst. The meet 
was at Wickford railway station, and the party 
was under the guidance of Mr. G. F. Beaumont, 
the hon. secretary. A few minutes’ drive 
brought the party to Nevendon, where the 
church was visited. A few notes on the building 
were read by Mr. Beaumont. It is of smili 
dimensions, consisting of nave and chancel 
without aisles, and is of very early erection. 
The chancel is Early English—as early as the 
reign of Richard I., but alterations and 
insertions have been made at subsequent 
periods. From Nevendon the party journeyed 
on to South Benfleet, where they were provided 
with refreshments by the Vicar in the parish- 
room. A short meeting was held there under 
the presidency of Dr. Laver, and several new 
members were elected, after which the chair- 
man read a paper on “ The Benfleet camp.” Ben- 
fleet, he said, was one of the historical places 
of the kingdom, and of considerable interest to 
those who paid the least attention to how 
England was made. The first mention of it 
was in the “Saxon Chronicles," about the year 
854, a Danish camp or fort being erected. 
After this, the church, a large edifice, was 
inspected. The late Secretary of the Socicty 
(Mr. H. W. King) considered it one of the 
finest specimens of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in the country. It was erected principally 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, and 
in the tower there are remains of Norman 
work. The south porch is one of the finest 
timber porches in the kingdom, the interior 
having richly-carved spandrels and embattled 
beams, while the gable and sides are filled 
with mullioned tracery. Fifty years ago it was 
in a dilapidated state, but it had since been 
judiciously restored. On this point Dr. Гахе 
remarked that the restoration of the porch 
was performed by a local wheelwright, who 
had no idea on the subject of ecclesiastical 
architecture, and that was why the work was 
well done. A description of the interior of the 
edifice was read by Mr. Beaumont, who d 
particular attention to the magnificent an 
spacious arch by which the nave opens into the 
chancel—the arch itself being of the Perpendi- 
cular period. The tower retains remains оі ils 
former foundation. The Vicar added nee 
explanations regarding the church, and detaile: 


what work of restoration had been carried out, 
and also read 


he old church 
Some of the party subsequently 
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visited the eminence overiooking the station, 
where the Danish camp is supposed to have 
been situated, and then a move was made for 
Thundersley. Thundersley Church was in- 
spected, and its principal features pointed out 
by Mr. Beaumont, after which the party drove 
to Rayleigh.—Eas? Anglian Times. 


Books, 


Denderch: 1898. Ву W. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
Seventeenth Memoir of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. 


s Professor Petrie remarks in his preface, 
Ш Dendereh (which is the spelling now 
approved) is to most persons only а 
temple, one of the most popular and best pre- 
served remains of Egyptian architecture, visited 
by every tourist, and fully described and illus- 
trated by Mariette. “ But beside the temple 
there was a town, which is yet untouched, 
except by native diggers.” A cemetery of a 
capital, unopened in modern times, was a 
promising site for historical study. This 
volume contains the description and illus- 
trations of the result of the explorations of Mr. 
Petrie and his party. Separate chapters are 
contributed by Mr. Griffith, Dr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas. 

The first two chapters give a general descrip- 
tion of the character of the tombs opened and 
the objects found in them, distinguishing 
between the dated and undated examples. In 
relation to the tomb called “ Merra,” the 
most important of the second or undated group, 
we have the description of a piece of dome- 
building which, on a small scale, seems to 
resemble a Jaina dome; “the doming was 
made by placing a brick across the corner, 
then two over that with a rise in the middle ; 
four over that again, and thus gradually bring- 
ing forward the corners so that a ring of bricks 
could run round the well. The section of the 
dome showed the bricks slightly slanting 
inward, but mainly standing by resting on those 
below.” Professor Petrie says this is the 
oldest dome known, which if correct gives it 
а special interest ; but somehow we fancy the 
oldest dome known" seems to crop up from 
lime to time in different localities. 

„ Mr. Griffith's chapter on the inscriptions 
indicates how much of suggestive interest 
there is in them, all the more in many cases 
from their fragmentary condition. The follow- 
ing is the translation of one of them, with Mr. 


Griffith's suggestions as to the filling up of the 
lost portions :— 


«Тһе fragments of biographical inscriptions on 
this plate are very tantalising. *... . which my 
father, who loved his house, [built ?] for me; I 
found it as enclosures of bricks, I [renewed it with 
stones ? I supported ?] it with standing posts of 
wood of every sort; of eleven (cubits) in height, 
furnished with doors of "[Lah-wood Ф| 5 s 
gardeners (determined by a man carrying pots of 
Water by means of a yoke) were making vegetables 
(compare the picture in El Bersheh, I., pl. xxvi., 
2: H., I., pl. xxix., right), pond-keepers were plant- 
ing trees, the little man was owner of his bow (or 
yoke), every man was owner of his own work: I 
did this throughout, throughout in very truth. This 
18 not as said my father, Merra.’ It seems as 
if this belonged to Merra, son of Sen'nezsu." 


One would like to know what was the exact 
eeling and meaning underlying this inscrip- 
ion on a stele on the tomb of Ptah-mera :— 


“1 came forth from my house, I entered my 


chamber ; I said what the great loved, what the 
little praised.” 


t 


The illustration plates to the volume are 


ыо, showing many carvings, a complete 
alse door” to one of the tombs, eutline 
drawin 


gs of pottery and mirrors, photographs 
of statuettes, bronze vessels, and amulets, a 
plan of the site showing the positions of the 
tombs, and separate plans of a number of them 
o a larger scale. A chromolithograph view of 
he arched passage to the tomb of Adu I. forms 
а frontispiece to the volume. 


— — — 


The Annual of the British School at Athens. 
No. V. Session 1898-9. Macmillan & Co. 
Tuis issue of the Annual of the British School 
at Athens contains an account of the excava- 
tions in Melos during 1800. The structures 
are described by Mr. T. D. Atkinson, who also 
Sives a measured plan of the portion of the 
remains of the city of Phylakopi which has 
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Winchester House: from the “ Illustrated Topographical Record of London." 
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been unearthed. The remains, of course, tell 


one little else than the plan of the buildings, 


the walls of the most interesting building dis- 
covered remaining for only about a foot above 
ground. Mr. Edgar gives a chapter on the 
pottery. Mr. C. D. Edmonds contributes a 
chapter on some doubtful points of Thessalian 
topography, the object of which is to attribute 
their right names to; some ancient sites which 
lie close to the Peneios in its course from 
Trikkala to Larissa. After this follows the 
account of the latest excavations at Naukratis, 
which occupies the larger portion of the 
volume ; excavations undertaken partly in con- 
sequence of the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, in summing up in 1889 the 
results of Mr. Petrie’s excavations begun in 
1884, that there was something more to be 
done at Naukratis. The discoveries hardly 
seem to have been proportionate to the 
amount of labour spent in attaining them. 
At the conclusion of the account of them, 
however, is a memorandum to the effect that 
the Arab village which lies very close to the 
north of the mound certainly covers the site 
of a cemetery, and that any one who will find 
the money to expropriate this village will in 
all probability discover beneath it tombs from 
the sixth century onwards and a treasure of 
broken vases and terra-cottas. Mr. Edgar, as 
at Phylakopi, describes the pottery, and thinks 
that Professor Petrie has exaggerated the 
Greek element at Naukratis in the seventh 
century. He says, "Among the scores of 
antiquities that were dug up daily all over the 
south end of the site during our stay, we did 
not obtain a single fragment of early Greek 
work. Almost everything was Egyptian; 
there were Egyptian relics of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, but not a scrap of early Greek pottery 
was to be found south of the temple of 
Aphrodite." f 

Mr. Gutch, in speaking of the terra-cottas, 
raises the question to what extent moulds were 
used in the production of figures, and gives 
some reasons for thinking that they were 
largely used. Comparing the Naukratis terra- 
cottas with the Tanagra figures, he suggests 
that moulds were used for the latter, but that 
thehair was subsequently treated with a tool. 
The remarkable similarity in the design of the 
drapery and in the pose of many of the 
Tanagra figures in the British Museum cer- 
tainly suggests the use of moulds for multi- 
plying the designs, though the drapery, we 
may suggest, as well as the hair, of each may 
have been subsequently modified with a tool. 


Illustrated Topographical Record of London. 
First, Second, and Third Series. London 
Topographical Society. 

THESE three thin quarto volumes represent the 

work so far done by the London Topographical 

Society in preserving illustrations of London 

buildings or sites which have been destroyed 

or altered. The first series deals with changes 
and demolitions from 1880 to 1887 ; the second 
series is labelled “1888-1887”; the third, 

1555-1800. 

The illustrations in all the series consist of 


line drawings by Mr. J. P. Emslie, not always 
quite faultless in perspective, but in other 
respeets very well suited to their purpose as 
records. Accuracy has evidently been the 
object ; the drawings are shaded in line to give 
realism, but nothing is sacrificed to artistic 
effect. 

Few of the subjects are of architectural 
interest in the usual sense, but many of them 
are of great interest in another sense, as illus- 
trating the character and appearance of old 
streets and courts now demolished. Some of 
them, however, such as the sketches of “ Some 
Nooks of Old Westminster " in the first series, 
are very picturesque ; the park wall and some 
of the old trees of the manor of Earl's Court 
remind one pleasantly of the origin of a name 
now chiefly associated with a railway junction 
and clap-trap exhibitions ; and a street in “ Old 
Hampstead shows what once stood where 
Fitzjohn’s-avenue now is. A view of Regent's 
Circus, with the hoarding showing the line of 
the houses now pulled down, is significant in 
an architectural sense, as showing how 
the design of the Circus, as a circus, has 
been destroyed. These are all in the first 
series. Among the illustrations in the second 
is Savoy-court, near where the Savoy Theatre 
now stands, and the house in Fetter-lane where 
Dryden once lived, and which was pulled 
down in 1887. There is al$o the Marshalsea 
Prison (immortalised in Rejected Addresses) and 
some views of old Islington. In the third 
series, among other things, are several illus- 
trations of the exterior and interior of the 
fine old house which once formed No. 23, 
Great Winchester-street. 

The first series contains the only illustrations 
which are of architectural interest in the more 
special sense of the word ; Winchester House, 
Old Broad-street, and the elaborate ceiling of 
one of its first-floor rooms, and the exterior 
view of Wren's east end of St. Matthew’s, 
Friday-street—not very beautiful in itself, but 
interesting as the work of Wren, and as an 
unusual treatment of an east end, showing five 
circular-headed windows with narrow pilasters 
between them, extending right across the 
chancel. We give a reduced copy of the view 
of Winchester House and the courtyard in 
which it stood. 


Good Citizenship: a Book of twenty-three Essays 
by various Authors, on Social, Personal, and 
Economic Problems and Obligations. Edited 
by the Rev. J. E. HAND, with a Preface by 
the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D. Lon- 
don: George Allen. 1899. 


THE book contains a number of interesting 
essays on a number of important subjects—so 
important, indeed, that full justice cannot be 
done to them in the comparatively short space 
allotted to each. One subject, “ Of the Munici- 
pality," we discussed partially not many weeks 
ago. Mr. Gomme, to whom the writing of this 
essay has been allotted, deals with the question 
of the extending functions of the municipality 
with knowledge and good judgment, but he has 
to do this in less than twenty pages. With one 
practical point we cordially agree, namely, that 
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when a municipality has undertaken any par- | feel that it is for its reputation to have its towns 
ticular branch of business, such as the manage- | ог the capital beautiful. Other essays which 
ment of the tramways of a town, the results тау be of interest to our readers are those 
should be made known to all the ratepayers. | On Capital,” Of Labour,” The Housing of 
As Mr. Gomme points out, every penny the Poor,” and “The Labourer and Work- 
received after expenses are paid is in the|shops.” As we have said, the shortness of the 
nature not of profit, but of taxation—''it is space devoted to each subject prevents the 
taxing the tramway travellers for the relief of | writer from dealing with them in a thorough 
the general ratepayer." As municipal trading | manner. But the book is suggestive, and will, 
grows it is quite possible that what are|we hope, quicken the interest of those in 
regarded as ordinary rates may be con- various forms of civil life who are at present 
siderably relieved by money which now goes neglectful of their duties as English citizens. 
into the pocket of ае gage anding 1 
i eneral funds of a municipali : : 
ped ды > АЗА rates. pay | An Evening with Punch. Being a selection 


to give a specimen of it. The only illustration 
we could have well spared is that of one of the 
set of heads called Puzzle-Headed People, 


was no real humour in these, and they might 
well have been forgotten. 


N‏ ف 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE AND FIRE PREVEN- 
TION. By Herbert Ingle and Harry Ingle. (E. & 
F. N. Spon.) 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING. By A. A. Campbell Swinton. (Crosby Leck- 
wood & Son.) 


But as we are endeavouring to show the kind from the first fifty years of Punch. London: — — 
of book this is, it is impossible to dwell at Bradbury & Agnew. 1900. 
length on one particular essay. The last in Tuts selection of specimens of the illustrations Illustrations. 
the book deals with Art and the Common- of Punch during fifty years has been made in a ae 


wealth. We wish that the well-meaning | spirit of catholicity and with excellent judg- 
essay would tend to the beautifying of our|ment. We meet with some well-remembered 
cities. We confess it gives us very little com- and some forgotten examples of the work 
fort. ‘Civilisation need not spell ugliness,” of Thackeray, Leech, Doyle, Keene, Du 
but that it too often does is obvious to anyone | Maurier, among the deceased worthies, and 
who goes about the world with his eyes open. Sir John Tenniel, Mr. Linley Sambourne, 
% Workmen who are themselves artists " be- and others among the living. The collec- 
come more and more difficult to find in an age |tion includes three of the most serious in 
of machinery, where the corporations of work- intent of all the long succession of cartoons 
men seem to desire to make every man work | —Keene's “Тһе Shadow on the Hills,“ and 
on a dead level, and where individuallabour|Sir J. Tenniel's "Dropping the Pilot" and 
taken does not bring in more remuneration |" A Lesson.” Among the minor drawings we 
than more ordinary work. The artist workman | find Keene's delightful “ Zoology," in which the 
is one of the remedies to which the author travelling status of the tortoise is settled by the 
of the essay in question looks forward. But an railway porter ; Leech's scene, “ Did you want 
age when there will be more beauty in our to buy a good razor, sir?" various humorous 
towns will only arrive by a combination of sketches by Thackeray (of rather unequal 
circumstances. There. needs great public | merit, but interesting as his work); Du 
spirit and a determination to trust those who Maurier’s idyll of “Тһе Six-Mark Teapot,” 
can produce beautiful buildings or good designs, | and his splendid nightmare cab-horse, in which 
without too great a regard to the cost. In there is something quite Rabelaisian ; Doyle's 
other words, it should be accepted that what is series of Brown, Jones, and Robinson at the 
built or produced for use should not only be | riding school; and Mr. Furniss's “Getting Glad- 
practical but beautiful. Unfortunately, there is | stone's Collar up." Sir John Tenniel's never-to- 
no denying the fact that, as a nation, we аге | be-forgotten cartoon, too, Mosé in Egitto," 
not lovers of beauty in other words, we have which sent a thrill of laughter over England 
nottaste. Being also a democratic nation, we is one of the best things in the volume. 
cannot leave the matter in the hands of a few The variation in the artistic character 
highly-educated and cultivated autocrats, as is and method of the work of different 
the case in Germany. Careful teaching of the periods is a point of interest, as well 
principles of art in elementary schools is as the changes in costume and occupations 
probably the soundest basis on which to, which are recorded. Hablot Browne's draw- 
work for the future. But a feeling for and ing of “Тһе Lawyer,” powerful in a way, 
appreciation of what 13 beautiful will be useless | represents a school of malignant caricature— 
unless there is also sufficient civic and national | artistically ugly, too—which one is glad to have 
pride ta enable a community or the nation to lost sight of in the distance; but it was as wel. 


THE MOOT HALL, COLCHESTER. 


канк Moot Hall is immediately under the 
main roof of the new Town Hall at 
Colchester ; the stanchions supporting 
the principals occurring where the coupled 
columns are shown. The extra depth required 
for the principals themselves 18 obtained by 
breaking out the frieze round these columns 
and forming the ribs shown in the ceiling. 

In addition to the three large windows In the 
facade, which will be filled with stained glass 
commemorative of the history of Colchester, 
the hall will be lit by large roof lights in each 
bay to admit of picture exhibitions being held 
there. f . 

The walls and ceiling will be finished in 
plaster, and the panels and recesses painted 
with historical and other subjects. 


immediately over the stage. 
The floor will be in parquetry and the 
anelling in oak. 
j The architect is Mr. John Belcher, А.К.А. 


„_— 


LIBRARY, WESTBROOK HALL. 


THE library occupies the ground floor of a 
wing which баз recently been added 10 an 
older house. The style and dimensions of the 
existing building have, of course, largely 
governed the design of the new work, the 
exterior being of plain Italian character with 
rough-cast walls and cement and stone 
dressings. The inside of the room 1s абе 
'elaborately finished with oak joinery an 


an unhappy invention of Mr. Furniss. There . 


At the west end is a deep recess for the organ 
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marble mantel-pieces. The bookcases are being 
made plain at present, but will ultimately be 
carved. The builders are Messrs. Holden, of 
Cranleigh, and the carving in the ingle nook 
has been carried out by Mr. Read, of Exeter. 
The fresco over the ingle nook arch is at 
present “іп nubibus." 
CHARLES A. NICHOLSON. 


SECTIONS AND DETAILS OF IRON 
. ROOFS, 


THE two sheets of constructional details of 
roofs over three retort houses are given as 
illustrations to the paper by Mr. A. T. 
Walmisley published in the present issue. 

Retort house roofs are not, as such, of any 
special interest more than other iron roofs, 
but Mr. Walmisley's paper and illustrations, 
which he has kindly placed at our service, 
gave the opportunity of illustrating some con- 
structional details of recent iron roofs The 
engineers who designed the roofs are Messrs. 
Hawksley & Sons, for one of them, and Mr. G. 
C. Trewby for the two others. 


— . —— 


BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
HOMES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


WE have pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing further list of subscriptions :— 


Kidderminster Association of Employees 
in the Building Trades (per Mr. Jas. 
es 


= 
о 
о 


(Barrhead, Glasgow) . 9 17 0 
Collected on cards by Mrs. Laura Haggas 

(ОГВ ios Tra Vosa ER ER Ve КЕР 546 
Mr. John Stewart (Peckham) ......... — 5.0 o 
Мг. J. Н. Haggas (Yorks)........... v . 5 о o 
Мг. |. Sugden (Yorks) (per Mrs. Laura 

Fag as p Wee ²ð 8 5 оо 


Messrs. ХУ. J. Mitchell & Son and Em- 
POV OCH MEME 2 11 0 
The Civil Workmen in the Royal Engi- 
neers’ Office (Shorncliffe) (per Mr. 
W. Leach 


. Геаса) .......................... 4..... 2 9 2 
Workmen of Messrs, Val De Travers 
Asphalte Paving Co. ..................... 113 8 
Workmen of Messrs. T. Rider & Son 
(per Mr. Chas. Parfitt) .................. 1 8 o 
Workmen of Messrs. Barnes & Co, 
(Sboreditch) _.............................. 1 6 7 
Mr. F. D. Moore (Vorks) (per Mrs. Laura 
C ² A I о 
Mra. F. D. Moore (Yorks) (per Mrs. Laura 
Hag ²· - ана аа I I o 
Mrs. Laura Haggas . . т о o 
Mrs. Sugden (Yorks) (per Mrs. Laura 
a WEAR EAB), A 10 O 
Miss Sugden (Yorks) (per Mrs. Laura 
G)) 66 10 0 


S lands cred ob et FERES ORE O IO O 
Mrs. Holdsworth (Bradford) (per Mrs 
Laura Haggas )... . ото о 
— —— 
COMPETITIONS. 


_ OLD BAILEY Sessions Hovuse.—At a meet- 
ing of the Court of Common Council of the 
City of London on Thursday Mr. Pryke, Chief 
Commoner, introduced the report of the City 
Lands Committee dealing with the competition 
for designs for the new Sessions House in the 
Old Bailey, and moved that the recommenda- 
tion in favour of the adoption of designs No. 4 
be adopted. This was agreed to, and the 
Town Clerk then opened the sealed envelope 
containing the name of the author of the 
design. This proved to be Mr. Edward W. 
Mountford. The other competitors were :— 
No. 1, Mr. H. T. Hare; No. 2, Mr. H 
Florence ; No. 3, Mr. J. M. Brydon ; No. 5, Mr. 
Frank Baggallay ; No. 6, Mr. John Belcher. 
HOSPITAL, VENTNOR, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
In the competition for the Undercliff Isolation 
Hospital, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the first pre- 
miated design is by Mr. George Boughton, 
Caen Cottage, St. John’s Park, Ryde, I.W. ; and 
the second by Mr. Edward L. Gaunt, 1, Wynd- 
am-place, Bryanston-square, London, W. 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, Grascow.—The first 
premiated design (200/.) in this competition is 
that by Messrs. Schultz & Howard, 14, Gray's 
Inn-Square, London; the second (1501.), 
Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, 241, West 
Glasgow; the third  (100/.) 
by Messrs, ‘Hopkins & Walker, 5, Staple Inn, 


Holborn, London; and the fourth (о!) by 
Messrs. McWhannell & Rogerson, 58, West 
Regent-street, Glasgow. We are informed, 
and we regret to hear it if true, that the com- 
mittee have thrown over the first premiated 
architects, and intend to carry out the second 
premiated design, which is by a Glasgow firm. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, &C., 
EASTBOURNE. —In accordance with the re- 
commendations of Professor T. Roger Smith, 
the assessor, the Eastbourne Technical In- 
struction Committee have awarded the 
premiums in the competition for a Muni- 
cipal Technical Institute, Public Library, 
fire station, &c., on the site at the corner 
of Grove -road and Water lane. There 
were twenty-one designs sent in, and the 
premiums have been awarded to the follow- 
ing :—(t) Mr. Phillip A. Robson, A. R. I. B. A., 
Palace Chambers, Westminster; (2), Mr. 
Henry A. Cheers, architect, Twickenham; (3) 
Mr. H. Drury, architect and surveyor, 2, Old 
Queen-street, Westminster, and Mr. W. C. F. 
Gillam, architect and surveyor, Central Cham- 
bers, 3, North- street Quadrant, Brighton, joint 
competitors, | 
— 9i — 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, held at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday 
evening, Mr. Henry O'Connor, President, in 
the chair, a paper was read on “ Electric 
Traction ’ by Mr. Algernon Hamo Binyon. 
The author first compared the London traffic 
with that of New York, and gave figures of its 
distribution by various channels. He stated 
that the underground railways in London took 
only 19 per cent. of the total traffic against 81 
per cent. conveyed by omnibuses and tramways 
—horse and cable. He showed that the whole 
population of London of 54 millions travelled 
124 times over in a year against the New York 
population of 34 millions which travelled 210 
times over vearly. He favoured the overhead 
trolley system, as used in nearly all English 
towns, as being the most efficient and 
economical, and he advocated the side trolley 
system, which obviates the unsightliness of 
very long brackets. The author expressed the 
opinion that the London United and the Lon- 
don County Council tramways would in time 
force railway companies to adopt electric trac- 
tion, even for suburban traffic within a radius 
of from ten to twenty-five miles round London, 
that being probably the range within which 
competition would be strongly felt, and beyond 
which he stated that a steam locomotive would 
beat its electric rival. In combining lighting 
and tramway plant, Mr. Binyon advocated com- 
pletely separate dynamos and mains. He 
described the double current generators which 
would take the load on the alternating or 
direct current as the demand was far from or 
neartothe station, Engines were treated of from 
the large direct coupled units standpoint, and 
the author favoured slow speed Corliss engines. 
The power consumption of cars weighing 
about 12 tons with speeds of from six to twelve 
miles, and with stops of from eight to ten 
seconds, was given by the author in a table. 
The use of meters in cars was recommended 
for the reason that from 30 to 40 per cent. in 
power of the waste caused by the careless 
handling of controllers could be saved. 


— sc) 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


EXTRAS AND OMISSIONS IN BUILDING 
CONTRACTS. 


SIR, —The paper read by Mr. Е.Н. Blake at the 
Survevors' Institution is of the utmost importance 
to architects ; and I have carefully read your report 
of it. It gives valuable information respecting the 
question as to whether quantities shall be made part 
of the contract. 

With the view that they should I quite agree, as 
being fairer to all parties concerned. There seems 
to me, however, to be this objection to this pro- 
cedure, which has not been dealt with or discussed, 
and I should be glad to have authority on the point. 
I understand that when quantities are part of the 
contract the builder can dispute the amounts of 
those quantities. Naturally, if there is any differ- 
ence between work carried out and quantities, the 
builder wil only raise that question when the 
difference is to his loss, though possibly a larger 
difference may cut the other way; but it seems 
tg be nobody's bu:jnesa to prove it. This 


however, should not occur in accurate quantities to 
any extent. It is, however, almost impossible in a 
large job for there not to be a slight varlation, say, 
a few feet of joists or rafters, or a small portion of 
brickwork. The builder may dispute the amount of 
quantities, which necessitates remeasuring to prove; 
this may be done, and on completion only a few 
feet difference may be the result, but still just 
enough for the builder to argue his point that 
the quantities were not correct. In such a case I 
should like to know who would be responsible for 
the surveyors’ fees. 

Another point which I think wants dealing 
with much more thoroughly is the much- 
abused p.c. amounts. Many architects, 1 know, 
use the clause that p.c. amounts аге, exclusive of 
trade discounts, but never enforce it. This is unfair, 
as one builder may have lost the work through 
conscientiously noting this clause, while the other 
gets it through risking it not being dealt with. 
Again, some discounts are so enormous that clients 
are paying 25 and 30 per cent. into the builders’ 
pockets for what they do not get. Take grates and 
mantels, for instance, at soo/. per cent., subject 
to 20 per cent. (the usual discount), 1001. goes to the 
builder for the privilege of paying for them, if he 
gets paid in his quantities for fixing. I mention 
this aa I always enforce it, and find it many times 
causes great unpleasantness, the builders often 
coming in and saying to me that Mr. So-and-So 

the same clause, but never enforces it. Ot 
course right is right, and I do not allow it to be 
disputed ; but if architects would only carry out 
their duties to their clients in this respect they 
would save a great deal of unpleasantness to those 
who do, and assist in checking the deplorable pitch 
Which the secret discounts are getting to. 

ASSOCIATE. 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
23.—THE STRENGTH OF BEAMS. 


STRESS resulting from bending moment 
constitutes the chief factor in problems 
relative to the practical strength of 
beams. The essential nature of a beam is such 
that some amount of bending stress must 
always be present, for even in the absence of 
any other weight, the material of the beam 
itself is really a load. Theoretically, there is 
no maximum limit to the amount of bending 
moment, but practically the maximum is 
attained when the breaking point of the 
beam is reached. The value of M, the bend- 
ing moment for any given beam may repre- 
sent the effect under any of the following 
conditions: (1) under an ascertained working 
load ; (2) under an estimated load ; (3) under a 
load sufficient to break the beam. Bending 
moment, regarded as the resultant of down- 
ward forces, is opposed by the resultant of 
upward forces in the beam, and known as the 
moment of resistance. This we will denote by 
the symbol R. Then in every case and under 
all circumstances M =R. It must be clearly 
understood that R does not necessarily repre- 
sent the ultimate resistance of a beam, though 
this would be its maximum. As the moment 
of resistance always balances the bending 
moment, R equals the degree of resistance 
called into play in any specific case. Speaking 
in general terms, it may be said that M — weight 
multiplied by longitudinal measurement, and 
R = strength multiplied by breadth and depth. 
Expressing these statements in algebraic form, 
we have М = WI, where /* is the whole or 
part of the length of the beam, and R = FI + 
h. But M is equal to R, consequently M — 
FI+h. Hence F- M^ +1. In the latter 
equations F stands for the ultimate tensile or 
compressive strength of the material, I for the 
moment of inertia, and /; for the distance of 
the extreme fibres from the neutral axis. The 
load W is not always sufficient to occasion the 
bending moment which would break a beam, 
and in such a case R would not represent the 
ultimate resistance of the beam. Therefore 
the fibre-stress could not be equal to F, which 
is the ultimate strength, and we must use the 
symbol ? to represent the prevailing intensity 
of fibre-stress. Of course, it may be that the 
actual stress will be such that p= Е, or F., 
and, although this condition is never inten- 
tionally caused in structural work, it is fre- 
quently assumed for the purpose of calculation. 
With the object of avoiding unnecessary com- 
plications, we shall use the symbol f to indicate 
fibre-stress under all conditions, and the above- 
mentioned expressions can be written in the 
following terms :— 
Bending moment, M = WI, 
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Moment of resistance, К--21%). 0 

Unit stress on the extreme fibres, = Мл +1. 
Precise expressions for M under different 
conditions were stated in a previous chapter. 

We are now furnished with equations by the 
aid of which the strength of a beam under any 
system of loading, and the intensity of fibre- 
stress at any distance from the neutral axis 
should be calculable, providing the values of M 
and I be known. 

The word “should " in the last sentence is 
used advisedly, because some beams, chiefly 
thase of solid rectangular section, behave in an 
unreasonable manner when exposed to trans- 
verse stress. Hence the hypothetical stress f 
was invented by the late Professor Rankine, 
and was called by him the modulus of trans- 
verse rupture. This quantity is represented 
thus: M. +1, where M, is the amount of 
bending moment which is sufficient to rupture 
the beam. Reference to the modulus f was 
made in Chapter 6, in connexion with the 
strength of cast iron, and we now append in 
Dur XLIX. some values for beams of different 

inds. i 


Table XLIX. Values of the Modulus of Trans- 
verse Rupture for Beams of different kinds. 


| Cast Iron. vanes of f 
: | їп tons, 
Rectangular bars (not exceeding 1 in. 
wide) аб js m -. 204 
Rectangular bars (3 in. wide) 135 
Round bars (гіп. diameter) ... s 230 
ji » (2in. m ide .. 200 
I-beams (according to section) from | 75 
to ds 446 sos | 150 
Wrought Iron. 
Rectangular bars i ies 2370 
I-beams ... а е 9 27'0 
T-bars, with flange at top. 2470 
T js „ at bottom 230 
Steel. 
Rectangular bars 825 ЕР 360 


In calculating the strength of solid rect- 
angular beams the expression К--) I +, may 
be simplified, and instead of p we must use f, 
the modulus of rupture. As 1—00 + 12, and 
h=d+2, we find that R=/ bd? 6, and if the 
section of the beam be square we have 
R=f b + 6. 

Ex.—A cast-iron bar of solid rect- 
angular section, 2 in. by 3 in., rests upon two 
supports placed 60 in. apart. Find the weight 
which will break the bar, assuming the load 
to be concentrated at the centre, and the value 
of f to be 13 tons. Here R=f bd*+6=(13 x 
2 x 9) +6=39 inch-tons. M=WI:, the precise 
expression for which by Ex. 3 (Chapter 21) is 
WI +4 ; hence M=W x 6o 4, and as M=R, it 
follows that 15 W _ inch-tons=39 inch-tons. 
Therefore W=39+15=2'6 tons, which is the 
required breaking weight. 

Calculating the above example by the same 
rule, but using ) to represent the ultimate 
tensile strength F, of the material, say 8 tons, 
we arrive at a very different result :— 

R=(8x2x9)+6=24 inch-tons. M =W x 6o 
+4=15 W inch-tons, and for the breaking 
weight we have W=24+-15=1°6 tons. This 
load would not, as a matter of fact, cause failure 
of the bar unless the distance between the 
supports were increased to 97'5 in., when the 
bending moment would be responsible for a 
stress equal to 13 tons, which in this case is the 
value of f, the modulus of rupture. | 

Ex.—A wrought-iron bar of solid 
section, 2 in. square, rests upon two supports, 
placed 60 in. apart. Find the weight which 
will break the bar, assuming the load to be 
concentrated at the centre and the value of / to 
be 23 tons. 

Hare R = b + 6 = (23 x 8) د‎ 6 = 3066. 
М = W x бо + 4 15 М inch-tons, and for 
the breaking weight we have W = 30°66 + I5 
А tons. 

If calculated on the basis p = F.,, say 20 tons, 
the following incorrect result would be ob- 
tained: R (20 x 8) + 6 = 2666; М = 15W 
inch-tons ; and W = 26:66 + 15 = 1°77 tons. 

Again, this weight would be insufficient to 
cause rupture of the bar. | 

The modulus f cannot be regarded as a desir- 
able factor, because its value is only to be 
ascertained by experiments, and there are 
different values for beams of the same material 
according to the form of section. In the 
absence of a better aid to calculation, the 

modulus of transverse rupture is of value, and 
if it were not used, the excess of strength 
given by the ordinary rule would inevitably 
lead to considerable waste of material. 


Although the use of the solid rectangular form 


is chiefly restricted to timber beams, yet there 
are often occasions when bars of cast and 
wrought iron are employed in such a manner 
that they are essentially beams. We have 
therefore considered it necessary to explain the 
rules by which their strength may be ascer- 
tained. 

When a material such as wrought iron or 
mild steel, in which the values of F, and F. are 
approximately equal, is manufactured in the 
form of an I-beam, where the web is thin and 
the flanges constitute the chief part of the 
sectional area, the modulus of rupture is found 
to differ very little from F,or F,. Consequently, 
all calculations relative to strength may be 
based on rules which accord both with theory 
and with practice. 

It is problematical whether the average 
architect often calculates for himself the 
strength of a steel joist or girder, and it is not 
absolutely certain that every architect could do 
so if he tried. As we shall now proceed to 
demonstrate, no mystery or difficulty is involved 
in the process. Reference has been made ina 
previous chapter to the probability that erro- 
neous conclusions may be drawn from the 
accurate information contained in the little hand- 
books of steel sections whose dicta are gene- 
rally and blindly accepted in this country. 
In these books the estimated safe permanent 
distributed loads are given for various simple 


and compound joists and girders, but the 


factor of safety is seldom stated. Some- 
limes the loads аге calculated on the 
assumption that the ends of the beams will be 
firmly fixed. This stipulation is usually stated 
in a foot-note of the most unobtrusive character, 
which may be very easily overlooked. As the 
condition of fixity is rarely attained in practice, 
it is very undesirable that it should be adopted, 
because it directly involves the over-statement 
of strength by 50 per cent. Again, there is 
often a foot-note stating that in no case should 
the span exceed 20 or 223 times the depth of 
the joist. This is a very proper stipulation, 
having for its object the avoidance of excessive 
deflection. But if the compilers of these books 
expect the rule to be observed, it seems 
unnecessary that they should print long lists of 
safe loads for spans which it is stated ought 
not to be employed. If these various pitfalls 
are to be avoided considerable care is necessary, 
and in many cases it will be less trouble for 
the architect to make the calculations entirely 
on his own account. For this purpose very 
little information is obtainable from the 
merchants’ hand-book, for the moments of inertia 
and of resistance are seldom stated, and even 
the ultimate strength of the material is usually 
a matter for conjecture. There is one section- 
book to which these criticisms do not apply, 
and from which the beams mentioned in the 
following examples have been selected so that 
all the dimensions quoted shall be practical 
instead of suppositious. 

Ex.—Find the safe load per lineal foot, 
under different systems of loading, for a rolled 
steel joist of the following dimensions:—Depth, 
Io in., width, 5 in., web thickness, 48 in., mean 
flange thickness, 6 in.; ultimate strength of 
steel, F,—32 tons per square inch. By Table 
XLVIII., the moment of inertia for this section 
I = (bd — (6—0) d,? +12 = (5 x 10? — (5—:48) 
(88)? + 12 = 191964+12=159'97; say 160, to 
simplify our explanatory calculations. By the 
rule stated in the earlier part of this chapter, 
R=pxI+h; f being in this case equivalent to 
Е, ог Fe, which is 32 tons; h=d+2=5 in. 
Consequently, for the moment of resistance 
of the section we have R=px1I+h=32x 
160 + 5 = 1,024 inch-tons. Sometimes the 
momenti of resistance is expressed in square 
inches, being represented by IT h, so that it 
may be used for any variable value of F, We 
shall use the symbol R to denote the moment of 
resistance in this form. Іп our case I--/1—32, 
and as F. = 32 tons, R= № x 32— 1,024 inch-tons, 
as before. 

Having settled these preliminaries, we can 
readily find the safe load under different 
systems of loading. 

(a) Uniformly distributed load, beam sup- 
ported both ends :— 

M-—WI--8-W x 12 in.--8—r5 W inch-tons, 
and as М = К, r5 W inch-tons = 1,024 inch-tons, 
and Wr1,024-4-1:5—082-6 tons. Using a factor 
of 5, the safe load would be 1365 tons. If the 
ends of the beam could be rigidly fixed, the 
load might be increased by so per cent. 

(b) Concentrated load in centre, beam sup- 
forted at both ends :— 

As M—WI! + 4 instead of W + 8, the safe load 


must be half that found in Ex. (a) above, or 
68:25 tons. If the ends of the beam could be 
rigidly fixed, the load might be increased by 
100 per cent. 

(c) Cantilever uniformly loaded :— 

As М-У/1--2, the safe load must be one- 
fourth that in Ex. (a), or 34:125 tons. 

(d) Cantilever loaded at free спа :— 

As M — WI, the safe load must be one-eighth 
that in Ex. (a), or 17°06 tons. 

The simple cases taken above show clearly 
how the safe load for a beam may be calculated 
for a unit length of 1 ft. To find the safe load 
for any desired span, it is only necessary to 
divide the load by the length of the span in 
feet. Summarising the results obtained above, 
we have the following tabular statement :— 


Safe Loads in Tons for Steel I-beam, Size 
10 in. by 5 in. 
(Tensile strength = 32 tons per square inch. Factor cf 
safety = s, 


| Distributed Load. | Concentrated Load. 


Type of beam. 


———— 


os DN 


| Span 1 ft. Span 10 ft. Span 1 ft. Span той, 


Supported at | 
4 13 65 | 68°26 | 6'86 


both ends. 1365 . 
Ends rigidly | | 
ed cosas 20478 | 20448 | 1365 , 13°65 
Cantilever .. 3'412 1706 17705 


с 34125 
po | | 


These figures obviously point to the necessity 
of the most careful consideration with regard 
to the manner in which any beam is to be 
used, and with the object of further emphasis- 
ing the point, we append the “ safe ” loads dis- 
tributed for similar Io in. by 5 in. beams of 
IO-ft. span, as given in the hand-books of four 
different firms :— 


| Loads for 


| | 
Weight} к, | Ends, Factor. Seſe Supported Ends 
per ft. ; Load | 1 2" 
Ibs. | tons ON | | 

А. 29 | 28-32 ixe 3 | 20°9 | — 

(5) “1254) 83 | 
А1. зо | query m query | 18:66 72 4, perhaps 746 
В. 30 уз 35 $i 18:66 72% „ чб 
С. зо 11 query „ 18˙31 722. „ 7732 
D. 35 | 28-32 |suprtd| 5 (136 13°65 


The statistics in the foregoing table consti- 
tute a very interesting example of commercial 
mathematics, by the aid of which it will be 
observed the least desirable sections are made 
to appear the most desirable. Only in one case 
are the figures entirely satisfactory. Іп calcu- 
lating the loads for supported ends, printed in 
italics, we have assumed thata factor of 5 was 
originally employed, except where the factor 15 
stated. If the factor of 3 is involved in the uncer- 
tain cases, the smaller loads in the last column 
will be correct. The steel іп examples А!, B, and 
Cis presumably of foreign manufacture, and 
such sections are largely bought by those who 
imagine them to be much cheaper than British 
sections. Probably this preference is largely 
due to superticial examination of section-books. 
No particular harm can be done if care be 
taken to use foreign sections which are equal 
to British sections in strength, but beams oí 
insufficient strength may easily be selected in 
the absence of critical comparison. No doubt 
when a firm of steel merchants is consulted as 
to the proper dimensions of beams for any 
given duty, the information furnished will be 
altogether trustworthy ; but if beams are 
simply ordered from details contained in sec- 
tion-books, it is most likely that mistakes will 
be made because of the manner in which facts 
are ordinarily presented. . s 

Hitherto we have assumed the dimensions 
of the beam to be known, and the load to be 
unknown. As these conditions are converse to 
those usually obtaining in practice, it will be 
useful to select examples in which the load and 
the system of loading are known, and from 
these data to ascertain the dimensions of the 
required beams. The operation 1s readily per- 
formed by the aid of a section-book stating Ы 
ultimate strength of the material, and the 
values of the moments of resistance К= (Е, х 
I +h), ог R=(1+/) for each section. The 22 
values may be specially calculated if desired, 
but it will save trouble to obtain а hand-boo 
in which one or the other is given. For the 
purpose of preserving continuity in 1 
quiry, and of avoiding unnecessary che Eid 
the following examples are based upon those! 
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Chapter 21, and the same distinguishing numbers 
are used to facilitate reference. A factor of 
safety of 5 is applied throughout, the ultimate 
strengh of the material is taken at 32 tons per 
square inch, and suitable sections are selected 
from Dorman, Long, & Co.'s handbook, because 
the data we require are not contained in any 
similar publication. The weights of the beams 
are not taken into account and M — maximum 
bending moment in every case. 

Ex. I—Cantilever б Ё. long, having а 
load of 2 tons at the free end. М = 12 foot- 
tons = 144 inch-tons. As M — R, the moment 
of resistance of the section selected should be 
144 x 5 = 720 inch-tons, or 720 + 32 = 225 
square inches. Referring to the table of joists 
in the section-book, we find the nearest 
approach to our requirement is represented by 
a section measuring 8 in. x 5 in., whose 
moment of resistance R is 23°46 square inches. 
This will give a slight surplus of strength. 

Ex. 2.—Cantilever 6 ft. long, having a load 
of 2 tons equally distributed over the whole 
length. М = б foot-tons = 72 inch-tons. К 
should be 72 x 5 = 360 inch-tons, or R= 1125 
square inches. In this case the suitable section 
mea zures zin. x 31 in., and its moment R— 1:99 
square inches again giving a small surplus of 
strength. 

Ex. 3.—Beam supported at both ends, span 
6ít, and a concentrated load of 2 tons in the 
centre. M = 3 foot-tons = 36 inch-tons, con- 
sequently R should be 36 x 5 = 180 inch-tons 
and R 5625 square inches. The section whose 
moment of resistance is nearest to this mea- 
sures 4$in. x 3 in., and the value of R is 5°68 
Square inches. 

Ex. 4.—Beam supported at both ends, span 
6 ft, uniform load 2 tons. M = 18 inch- 
tons, R should be 18 x 5 inch-tons, and R = 
2812 square inches. The smallest section fully 
complying with the required conditions mea- 
sures 34 in. by 3 in., value of R = 3°35. 

Ex. 5.— Beam supported at both ends, 
span 6 ft., concentrated load of 2 tons placed 
2 ft. from left-hand abutment. M = 2°66 foot- 
tons = 31°92 inch-tons. R should be 31:92 x 
5 = 1596, and R = 4:98. The nearest section 
for use is a 5 in. by 3 in. size, R = 5'46. 

Ex. 6. — Beam supported at both ends, 
6-ft. span, two loads of 1 ton each placed 1 ft. 
from right and leíthandabutment. M = 2 foot- 
tons = 24 inch-tons. R is to be 24 x 5 = 120, 
and R to be 3:75 square inches. The selected 
Joist measures 4 in. x 3 in., / = 4°51. 

Ex. ба, — Beam supported at both ends, 
span 6 ft., total load 2 tons, made up of three 
separate loads at various points, as stated in 
Chapter 21. М = 34°32 inch-tons, R = 34°32 
* 5= 1716, R = 530. A 5 in. x 5in. joist 
whose moment of resistance in square inches 
= 5'46 is most suitable in this case. 

Ex. 7.—Beam supported at both ends, span 
6 ft, load 2 tons distributed over a length 
of 2 ft. in the middle portion of the span. 
M = 25 foot-tons = 30 inch-tons. R must be 
150 inch-tons, and R 4°68 square inches. The 
best section for this case measures 5j in. x 
2 in., value of R = 4°69. 

Ex. 8.—Beam supported at one end and 
at centre, span 6 ft., with a concentrated 
load of 2 tons at free end. Here M = 6 foot- 
tons ; consequently the same section as used 
for Ex. 2 is suitable. 

Ex. 9. — Beam with both ends fixed, 
span 6ft., concentrated load of two tons at 
centre. M = 1'5 foot-tons, therefore the section 
used in Ex. 4 is suitable. It should be observed 
that, owing to the tixity of the ends, the force 
exerted by the load is half that produced by the 
similar load in Ex. 3. 

Ex. 10.—Beam with both ends fixed, span 
б, uniform load of two tons. M = 12 
Inch-tons ; R must be I2 x 5 = бо inch-tons, or 
R = 1'875 square inches. The nearest corre- 
sponding section measures 4 in. x 1% in., 

= 258, Owing to the ends being fixed, the 
force exerted upon this beam is only two-thirds 
of that produced by the same load in Ex. 4. 

Ex. II. — Continuous beam ends sup- 
Ported, two spans of ft., each carrying a 
uniform load of two tons. The maximum 
value of М is the same as іп Ex. 4, and а 
Similar section is therefore suitable. 

Some of the sections selected for the above 
examples are rather stronger than is really 
necessary, and in one or two cases it might be 
permissible to use a joist slightly below the 
Standard fixed, especially as the factor of 5 is 
taken. Тһе reader may find it interesting and 
instructive to calculate the stress-intensity for 
each example by the rule, p= M= I. Let 
us take Ex. 6 as an illustration, Here P 


= 24 x 2 + 903 := 5:315; consequently, the 
factor of safety is actually 32 + 5315 = 6902. 
If the next weaker joist had been selected, 
viz., 41 in. < 12 in., R = 3°57, the following result 
would have been obtained: = 24 x 2375 
+ 848 = 67217. This reduces the factor of 
safety to (32 + 67217) = 476, which is less than 
the stipulated standard, but would probably be 
satisfactory in practice. 

Deflection must always be considered, for a 
beam that may be of strength sufficient for the 
support of a given load may deflect to an un- 
desirable degree. In bridge girders deflec- 
tion is usually supposed to vary from 414 to 
265 of the span; in building construction it 
ought not to exceed „\ in. per foot of clear 
span, though the maximum is sometimes stated 
as у, in. If the span does not exceed twenty 
times the depth of the beam deflection will be 
suffüciently prevented. In the following rules 
for the determination of deflection the follow- 
ing symbols are used:—D - deflection in 
inches, W=load, / = length of span, E = 
modulus of elasticity (12,000 tons for steel), I= 
moment of inertia of beam :— 

Beam supported at both ends, single load at 
centre, D = W/? —48 EI. 

Beam supported at both ends, uniform load, 
D=WI' -708 EL. 

Cantilever, single load at free end, D = WI? + 
3 EI. 

Cantilever, uniform load, D=W/+8 El. 

The detlection resulting from a combination 
of loads can be found by considering the 
deflection due toeach separate load and adding 
the amounts together, as in the case of bending 
moments. 

Ex.—Take the beam in Ex. 3. Here W 
= 2 tons, /=72 in., E=12,000 tons, and I= 
I317. Therefore, D = 2 x (72) 3 (48 x 12,000 
x 1317) = 'o98 in. This represents about 
z5 in. deflection per foot, and the amount is 
small because the span is little more than 
fifteen times the depth of the beam. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. J. T. IRvINE, —The death of Mr. J. T. Irvine, 
the architect's clerk of Peterborough Munster resto- 
ration works, occurred on the Oth inst. Born 
seventy-five years ago in the Shetlands, at an early 
age he developed great skill in architectural design- 
ing, and his mind having a profound arch:cological 
bent, gradually drew him into architectural work 
exclusively ecclesiastical. He was for many years 
Sir Gilbert Scott's right hand, and there existed 
between employer and employed ап affectionate 
regard seldom realised. His tenderness of the 
memory for Sir Gilbert was shown in the 
dedication of ап important illustrated pam- 
phlet on “The Recovery of the Design of 
the West Front,” to “the memory ot my 
dear old Master," notwithstanding that Mr. Irvine 
was then a septuagenarian, and Sir Gilbert had long 
since passed away. He aíterwards accepted an 
engagement with the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, and it 
was under this architect's auspices that nearly 
twenty years ago Mr. Irvine went to Peter- 
borough to take over the Cathedral Central Tower 
Rebuilding which had then been decided upon. 
Here he remained, beloved by the workmen, the 
Cathedral authorities, and by every one who had 
the good fortune to have anvthing to do with him. 
His contributions were frequentlv published bv the 
antiquarian and arch:vological societies of Great 
Britain. He was also a Fellow of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquarians. He had been engaged in 
many of the principal restorations of the past half 
century, including the extensive restoration ot Bath 
Abbey, but the one with which his name will be 
most closely identified will be that of the Restora- 
tion of Peterborough Cathedral. Deceased leavesa 
widow and two sons, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF UNION CHAPEL, HUNSTANTON, 
—Union Chapel, Hunstanton, has just been re- 
opened, after restoration. In addition to a new 
organ, а sum of about 5501. has been spent over the 
chapel, schoolroom, and vestries; The work has 
been carried out by Mr. R. W. Fayers. of Lynn, 
under the general superintendence of Mr. Herbert 
Ibberson, architect, Hunstanton. The organ has 
been built by Messrs. Abbott & Smith, of Leeds. 

CHURCH, GREAT HARWOOD, LANCASHIRE.—The 
foundation-stones were laid recently of the 
Emmanuel Church at the corner of Segar-street 
and Walmsley-street, Great Harwood. The build- 
ing will be entirely of brick. Mr. F. J. Parkinson, 
of Blackburn, is the architect. 

NORTH TRANSEPT, Sr. MARY'S CHURCH, 
PLAiSTOW.—The memorial-stone was laid on the 
20ih ult. of the new north transept at St. Mary's 
Church, Plaistow. Messrs. Wadmore & Mallett are 
the architects, and Mr. T. D. Graty is the builder. 


NEW CHURCH, MEXBOROUGH.—The foundation 
stone has just been laid of a о sed new church 
at Mexborough, Yorkshire, The building is to cost 


2,5001. The architect is Mr. J. N. Cowper, of 
London. : 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, COLWYN BAY.—A new 


church (St. Joseph's) has been erected at Colwyn 
Bay as a memorial to the Very Rev. Dean Lennon, 
for some years rector of Chorley. The edifice is 
situate in the west-end of the town, and is built of 
native stone, with Yorkshire stone facings and red- 
stone dressings, the design being Early English. 
Mr. Thomas Browne, Chester, is the builder, the 
architect being Mr R. Curran, Warrington. The 
clerestory is 75 ft. long and 48 ft. high, with two 
aisles. The sanctuary is 26 ft. long; there are two 
side chapels, with the usual vestry accommodation, 
and two entrances. The tower has been built up 
only to the height of the clearstory, but it is intended 
at some future period to complete it and erect a 
spire. The nave, arches, and interior dressings are 
of red stone, the columns of red granite, the open 
timbered ceiling being of pitch-pine. The altars 
were by Messrs. Boulton & Sons. The high altar 
and the altar of the Sacred Heart are gifts. Adjoin- 
ing the church, which will accommodate 600 per- 
sons, is the presbytery, and both are lighted by 
electricity, the installation being by the Warrington 
Electric Power Company. 

METHODIST CHURCH, ANNFIELD PLAIN, DURHAM, 
—The new church and schools erected by the Wes- 
leyan body at Annfield Plain were opened on the 
Oth inst. The structure has been raised on the site 
of the old chapel. The estimated cost of the build- 
ing is 2,400/., and the expenditure upon the heating 
apparatus, repair and enlargement ot the organ, &c., 
brings up the total amount to 3,000/. The seating 
capacity of the new church is for 700 persons, or 
double the number accommodated in the superseded 
structure. There is also a Sunday School The 
building is of stone. The contractor was Mr. Thos. 
A. Turnbull, of Anntield Plain. The architect was 
Mr. G. T. Wilson, Blackhill. 

RESTORATION OF CROFT CHURCH, NEAR DAR- 
LINGTON. — Croft Church was reopened on the 
5th inst., after undergoing restoration. The work 
has been confined to the chancel and the extreme 
west end of the church. The chancel has been 
panelled in oak, and an oak reredos, designed by the 
architect for the restoration, Mr. W. S. Hicks, of 
Newcastle, has been erected. It was carved by Mr. 
Hedley, of Newcastle. The sanctuary has been 
paved with alternate squares of Frosterley marble 
and Barton limestone, Four rows of oak seats 
have been placed at the west end of the church, and 
the font has been restored to its ancient position. 
The contractor was Mr. H. Harwood, of Manfield. 

ST. JUDE'S CHURCH MISSION HALL, PLYMOUTH.— 
The memorial stone marking the extension of the St. 
Jude's Mission Hall, Grenville-road, Plymouth, was 
laid a few days ago by Captain Julian, J.P. The 
extension consists of a minor hall in the domestic 
Gothic style, and will be built, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. B. Priestley Shires, 
by Mr. W. E. Blake. The work will complete the 
Grenville-road facade, and will be connected with 
the large hall by a doorway leading into the new 
minor hall, which will be 28 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, 
and 15 ft. high, with a large square bay projecting 
forward with a seat all round it, and having a four- 
light mullioned window tilled with leaded lights. 
There will be a wagon-headed ceiling, and provision 
is made for still further extending the buildings in a 
northern direction by erecting another hall 33 ft. in 
length by 18 ít. wide. Internally, the walls all 
round the hall will be panelled in woodwork to the 
height of about four feet, and externally the building 
will be taced with Plymouth limestone, and with 
dressings of Portland stone to the windows. 

CHURCH, YORK.—The íoundation stone of St. 
Luke's Church, Burton Stone-lane, York, was laid 
on the oth inst, Mr, Brierley. of York, is the 
architect, Mr. Ullathorne, of Selby, being the con- 
tractor, At present it is proposed to erect only the 
vestries, Chancel, and aisles Brick is being used, 
with red pressed brick facings, and Ancaster stone 
for the windows, &c. 

BRIDGEGATE PARISH CHURCH, GLASGOW.— The 
memorial stone of the new  Bridgegate Parish 
Church in Commercial-road, Glasgow, was laid on 
the oth inst. The church is being built from plans 
by Messrs. Wm. Baird & James Thompson, architecte, 
Glasgow. Its front elevation іп Commercial-road 
is of red sandstone. The building extends back. 
wards to Wellington-lane, and will accommodate 
700 persons. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, GOSPEL OAK.—The new 
Wesleyan Church at the corner of Lisburne and 
Agincourt roads, Gospel Oak, was opened on the 
yth inst. The building will seat nearly 800 persons. 
Mr. Beresford Pite was the architect. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CRICKLEWOOD. — The 
new Presbyterian Church in Rondu-road, High- 
road, Cricklewood, was opened on the 7th inst. Mr. 
A. O. Breeds was the architect, and Mr. S. Halliday, 
of Stamford, the builder. The church will seat Olo 
persons. 

WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, MOSBROUGH, 
DERBYSHIRE.—The new Wesleyan Sunday school 
buildings at Mosbrough, near Eckington, were 
opened on the 6th inst. The new buildings are on a 
site at the back of the chapel and consist of two 
stories. Mr. John Wills, of Derby, was the archi- 
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tect, and the contractor was Mr. John Drabble, of 
Mosbrough. Messrs. Camomile & Son were the 
sub-contractors for the plastering; Messrs. Wragg 
& Son for the slating ; Messrs. Bolsover Brothers 
for the joinery ; and Mr. Lunn, of Eckington, for 
the plumbing. Messrs. Truswell & Son, of Sheffield, 
carried out the heating. 

Sr. PATRICK'S NEW CHURCH, LISBURN, IRELAND. 
—On the roth inst this building was dedicated. The 
church has been designed to give a bold west front 
towards the street, and this characteristic is carried 
out by placing the tower ceatrally with the princi- 
pal entrance, and is to be capped by a spire, the tell 
staging and apex being of Armagh marble, rising to 
a height of 170 ft. from the ground. The nave is 
124 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, and the aisles are 96 ít. 
long. and the height from floor to ceiling, 50 ft. 
The flooring of nave, aisles, and sanctuary is ter- 
razzo, and the approach from the street will be in 
the same material. The materials used are stone 
from Dundonald with Dumfries cut-stone dressings. 
The confessionals are recessed clear of side wall 
along the aisles so as not to interfere during pro- 
cessions. The seating, communion rails, and organ 
gallery are made in pitch píne, polished. The edifice 
is designed in the Early English style. Thebuilding 
of the church was commenced over two years ago, 
and the builders were Messrs. Laverty & Sons. The 
architects were Messrs. E. & J. Byrne. Thechurch 
is built to seat 1,200, and a sum of 10,000}, was 
incurred in the work. It is erected on the site of 
the old church. 

BOARD SCHOOL, MILNSBRIDGE, YORKSHIRE.— 
The corner-stone of the new Board school at Pick- 
ford-street, Milnsbridge, was laid on the 26th ult. 
Mr. E. H. Lockwood, of Huddersfield, is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. E. Cheetham is the contractor. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, LAWRENCE HILL, GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE, —New schools are being built at Dean- 
lane, Lawrence Hill, for the Bristol School Board. 
The schools will accommodate 9oo children. Mr. 
John Mackay, of Kingswood, is the architect, the 
builder being Mr. A. J. Beaven, of Bedminster. 

ScHOOL, PRESTON, LANCASHIRE.—The founda- 
tion-stone of tbe Hincksman Memorial school, at 
Preston, was laid on the 26th ult The building 
will be faced with Accrington brick and Longridge 
and Yorkshire stone. Mr. Robert Curwen, of 
London, is the architect, and Mr. G. Lucas the 
contractor. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, BARROW.—Mrs. Albert 
Vickers laid the foundation stone of new technical 
schools at Barrow on the 27th ult. The schools 
are being built by the Corporation of Barrow in 
Abbey-road, at a cost of 18,000/. to 20,0001., from 
the competition designs of Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, architects, of Manchester. 

ADDITIONS TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL, RICHMOND, 
YORKSHIRE.—Considerable additions to the Rich- 
mond Grammar School premise3 have just been com- 
pleted. The building of the new schoolhouse along- 
side the existing premises was not practicable, but a 
site has been secured on the north side of the town. 
Enclosed within the grounds of the new school- 
house is the Grey Friars’ tower, the remains of a 
monastery supposed to have been founded in the 
middle of the thirteenth contury. Until now the 
governors have not possessed a schoolhouse, and 
residences have been rented by the masters for the 
purpose of taking boarders. The new buildings 
include a house for the headmaster, and connected 
with it will be accommodation for younger boys, 
whilst the large wing running at right angles con- 
tains dormitories and studies for fifty older boys, 
two large day-rooms, dining-hall, an assistant 
master's rooms, and headmaster's study. Other 
assistant masters are lodged in a separate house. 
The new buildings witb the site have cost about 
7.0001. The architects are Messrs. Clark & Mos- 
crop. of Darlington. The new buildings are built 
of faced stone. 

BOARD SCHOOL, OULTON, SUFFOLK. — А new 
Board School has just been erected at Oulton. The 
school has been built to accommodate 150 infants. The 
building is constructed on the central hall principle. 
The central hall is 53 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, and 
divided by sliding partitions into three class-rooms. 
The entrance-hall is 8 ft. wide. At the end of the 
entrance-hall is a teachers' private sitting-room. 
The whole of the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Searle and G. Beckett, of Carlton Colville, 
under the supervision of the architect, Mr. F. W. 
Richards, of Lowestoft. 

BOARD SCHOOL, NORTHAM, SOUTHAMPTON.— 
The foundation-stone was laid recently of a new 
Board school іп Kent-street, Northam. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Tohn H. Blizard, and Messrs. H. Stevens 
& Co are the builders. 

SCHOOL CHURCH, CHORLEY Moor, LANCASHIRE. 
A school-church has been erected on Chorley 
Moor from designs by Messrs. Jolly & Buckley. 
architects, of Chorley. Mr. J. Hampson was the 
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| THEATRE OF VARIETIES, EUSTON-ROAD.—The 
foundation stone of the Euston Theatre of Varieties, 
opposite St. Pancras Station, was laid on the rzth 
inst. The building is at the junction of Euston- road. 
Tonbridge-street, and Argvle-street, and has been 
raised as far ag tbe balcony tier. The frontage 
із to be of red bricks and buff terra-cotta, ard 
the building will be flanked at each end by 
square towers. The auditorium measures about 
55 ft. by 02 ft., whilst the height from ground 


dispensary, waiting - room, nurses’ sitting and 
dining-room, linen and other stores, and on the 
first and second floors are bedrooms and other 
apartments for the housing of the nursing staff, 
with both lavatories and closets. From this 
administrative block access is obtained by the open- 
air corridors into the male and female pavilions. 
Access can also be obtained from the administrative 
block to the different airing yards, where conva- 
lescents can sit out or take exercise. The two side 
blocks, or ward pavilions, are each similar in ar- 
rangement, and each gives accommodation for 
ninety-two beds—a total of 184. In each block 
there are two wards of twenty-four beds,two wards 
of twelve beds, two wards of four beds, and six 
wards of two beds each, and each set of wards has 
its separate arrangement of baths, lavatories, and 
closets. There are ward kitchens, linen-rooms, 
separation lobbies, and lifts for patients. The wards 
are heated by open fireplaces in the case of the 
smaller ones, and by central open-fire Musgrave's 
stoves in the large ones ; but in all cases the heating 
is augmented by hot-water pipes or radiators. The 
floors throughout are fireproof, of Messrs. Homan & 
Rodgers’ construction ; and, although the buildings 
are equipped with stone staircases, there are also 
outer alternative stairs of iron from each pavilion. 


floor to gallery ceiling is 6oft. The seating 
accommodation above the ground floor will 
consist of a balcony with four private boxes two 
on each side—and a large gallery over. The stage, 
which will be fitted with a fireproof curtain, is 47 ft. 
deep and 54 ft. wide, the proscenium opening being 
some 30 ft. in width. A range of dressing-rooms 
will be situated at the rear of the stage, access to 
which is gained from Tonbridge-street. The whole 
of the interior will be constructed of iron and con- 
crete, including the roof. Messrs. Wylson & Long 
are the architects, Messrs. Kirk & Kirk the builders, 
and Mr. W. J. Strong the clerk of works. 

THE NEW COUNCIL CHAMBER, LIVERPOOL 
TOWN HALL.—The City Council met for the first 
time in the new Council Chamber at the Town 
Hall on the 6th inst. The new chamber is 20 ft. 
біп. in height, 89 ft. in length, and 4oft. 6in. in 
width, and is an enlargement and reconstruction of 
the old chamber. It has a panelled mahogany dado 
12 ft. high all round, with entablature, whilst the 
windows have quarter-circle jambs, with columns 
on square pedestals, and surmounted by segmental 
pediment, with panelled softits. The ceiling is in 
fibrous plaster, divided into three parts bya deep 
entablature extending across the chamber, and rest- 
ing at each end on Ionic pilasters of mahogany. 
The walls between the top of the dado and ceiling 
are hung with Tynecastle canvas decorated in gold 
and colour, and the ceiling is treated in tones of 
ivory buff and cinnamon, the ornamental parts being 
scambled and decorated with gold. Over the Lord 
Mayor's dais or recess is a flat segmental arch 
with panelled soffit, a similar arch being 
placed on the south or opposite side. The room 
is lighted by electricity, the brass fittings being 
specially designed. The style of the work inside 
the chamber is a modern treatment of English 
Renaissance. The seating is mahogany, upholstered 
in tan-coloured leather, the seats being divided by 
upholstered arms. In front of each row isa con- 
tinuous writing-table with a shelf underneath. 
Darley stone was used in extending the building. 
The principal contractors were Messrs. Brown & 
Backhouse, of Liverpool, who did the whole of the 
structural work, as well as the mahogany work in 
the dado, windows, and doors. Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow, Limited, carried out the decorative work, 
and Messrs. С. H. Morton & Son the furniture. 
The heating and ventilation were by Messrs. 
Dargue, Griffiths, & Co., and the electric fittings 
were supplied by Messrs Singer & Co, of Frome. 
The whole work was carried out from plans by the 
City Surveyor, Mr. T. Shelmerdine, who was 
assisted by Mr. John H. Dawson. Mr. R. Shak- 
speare was the clerk of the works. 

MINERS’ HALL, NEW HERRINGTON, DURHAM.— 
A Miners’ Hall is to be erected at New Herrington. 
Councillor J. Palliser is the architect. 

PAROCHIAL HALL, RATHMINES, DUBLIN.—The 
new Parochial Hallin Belgrave-square in connexion 
with Holy Trinity Church, Rathmines, was opened 
on the 31st ult. There are two halls, the larger 
seating about 300 persons, and divided from this is 
a smaller hall to seat about roo perscns. Mr. 
Frederick A. Butler, of Dublin, was the architect, 
and Mr. John Pemberton, the builder. 

EXTENSIONS, INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES PREMISES, 
SLAITHWAITE.— Extensive alterations and additions 
have been made to the premises of the Slaithwaite 
Equitable Industrial Society, Limited. The plans 
were prepared by Mr. J. Berry, of Hudderstield. 
Messrs. William Holroyd & Sons executed the 
mason work. 

NEW CENTRAL BRIDEWELL,  DUBLIN.— The 
foundations are now being laid of the new central 
Bridewell for Dublin. The site is adjacent to the 
police-courts, and the building will be connected 
with them by an underground passage. The plans 
were prepared by Mr. Howard Pentland; Messrs. 
Lowry & Sons, Belfast, being the contractors. 

A NEW THEATRE, Sr. MARTIN'S-LANE. —A site is 
being cleared for the erection of a theatre with a 
frontage of 75 ft. in St. Martin's-lane (west side), and 
a return frontage of 85 ft along the north side of 
St. Martin's-court, which will be widened to 2o ft. at 
that end in alignment with the recent widening of 
the court along the south side of Mr. Wyndham's 
кер Тһе е of the new theatre, which 
will have a capacity for an audie 
is Mr. Frank Matcham. POROK а 

FLATS, BAYSWATER.—A large blcck of residential 
flats, to be known as Nos. 52.84, Palace-court, is 
being built, after the plans and designs of Mr. 
Edwin J. Stubbs, upon a site on the north side of 
Moscow-road, and opposite the roadway of Palace- 
court, leading into the main road to Notting Hill. 

WARRINGTON UNION INFIRMARY.—A new Union 
Infirmary has just been opened at Warrington, on 
the north side of the workhouse. The infirmary 
stands upon 5} acres of land, apart from the land 
belonging to the workhouse premises. Three blocks 
ot buildings are now complete, some 7o ft. apart, 
but connected on each Hoor by open-air corridors 
10 tt. wide. The central is the administrative block, 
three stories high, and the two outer blocks are for 
ward pavilions, each two stories high, Under the 
whole of the buildings and corridors there is a base- 
ment for access to the heating and water pipes and 
for special ventilation and the securing of dryness 
in the rooms. Тһе centre or administrative block 
gives accommodation on the ground Ноог for the 
medical ofhzer and lady superintendent, with 


generated by boilers, engines, and dynamos in a 
separate building. The electric lighting and plant 
has been carried out from the specifications, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. T. L. Miller, E. E., 
of Liverpool, by the Warrington and District Elec- 
trict Light and Power Company; Messrs. Tinker's, 
Limited ; and Messrs. Killick & Cochrane, of Liver- 
pool. The general contract for the whole buildings, 
and for the boilder and engine house, has been 
carried out by Mr. C. W. Davenport, of Stockton 
Heath, with the assistance of the following sub- 
contractors :—Mr. William Winstanley, plumbing ; 
Mr. Osborne, plastering ; Messrs. C. W. Williams, 
tiling; Messrs. Williams & Clay, grates ; Messrs, 
Twyford & Co., sanitary fittings; Messrs. Homan 
& Rodgers, fireproof floors; Messrs. Killick & 
Cochrane, heating and hot water; and Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co., lifts; the work throughout 
being from the designs and erected under the 
superintendence of Messrs. William & Segar Owen, 
architects. 

NEW Post OFFICE BUILDING, MOUNT PLEA- 
SANT, LONDON.—The postal authorities at St. 
Martin's-le-Grand have just taken possession of 
their new quarters at Mount Pleasant. This is 
preparatory, says the Daily News, to the rebuilding 
of Smirke's General Post Office, set up on the site of 
an old college in 1829, and which for many years 
more had sufficed for all the purposes of the depart- 
ment. The branch of the postal organisation that 
is to be cleared out and permanently transferred 
to Mount Pleasant is the provincial service, the 
London and foreign branches remaining where they 
are, and eventually occupying the whole space 
thus vacated after reconstruction of the buildiog. 
The new quarters adjoin those of the Parcel Post 
that has long been located on the site of old Cold- 
bath-felds Prison, and will be utilised by the pro- 
vincial service about to be transferred. The prison 
cells still in existence will not be needed for space, but 
they are admirably adapted for the security of mails 
detained there from any cause, though eventually, 
no doubt, these cells will give way to modern build- 
ings. The new structure, which has been in hand 
since Christmas twelvemonth, and from first to 
last, including all fittings, will have cost somewhere 
about 113,000/., is virtually an extension of the 
Parcel Post premises, the main floors of the two 
departments being separated internally by a glass 
partition. The main Ноог has an undivided area cf 
37,600 ft., being 360 ft. long and 160 ft. wide, The 
floor is laid with blocks of maple, the walls are of 
white glazed brick, and it is lighted with acc-lamps. 
The sorting-tables have all been specially con- 
structed. There is a basement floor down below of 
a similar extent. This will serve as an overflow 
accommodation, if necessary, at Christmas and New 
Year, and at ordinary times will be used for the 
sorting of the empty sacks shot down on to a plat- 
form írom the tloor overhead. Above there i3 a 
floor of half the extent, half of which is appro- 
priated to the registered letter department. It is 
shut off by wood and wire-work partitions, and the 
sorting-tables are specially constructed with a view 
to the individual responsibility of every ofhcer 
engaged. The half of this floor not devoted to 
registered letters will be given up to the Irish, 
Scotch, Great Eastern, and South-Western mails, 
the main floor below taking all other provincial 
mails. On the floors above there is accommodation 
for the 1,500 hands constituting the provincial staff 
at headquarters. There аге dining- rooms and tea. 
rooms, kitchens and sculleries, and pantries and 
reading- rooms for those who аге temporarily о 
duty. There are also several bedrooms for tuper- 
intending officers whose hours of duty render tt con 
venient to sleep on the premises. There is a hath- 
room for their convenience, and on all the floors 
there is lavatory accommodation. Electric lilts at 
different points about the building run from top - 
bottom, and every floor has its great clock, allsa 
them—with one exception—being electrically driv = 
and regulated. The new premises have n 
bv Messrs. Lorden, of Upper Tocting. the clerk o 
the works being Mr. T. Leake. 


The premises are lighted by electricity throughout, 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTE, SEDGLEY, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.—On the 26th ult. the foundation stone was 
laid of a new building at Red Hall, Lower Gornal, 
Sedgley, which is being erected by the Dudley Co- 
operative Society. The building, which is to be 
called the Co-operative Institute, consists of two 
shops, an assembly-room, and residence for the 
manager. It is being built by Mr. W. Slater, Lower 
Gornal, from plans prepared by Mr. A. Ramsell, 
Dudley. 

BUTTER MARKET IMPROVEMENT, IPSWICH.— 
The butter Market, Ipswich, has been widened by 
setting back the buildings on the north side of the 
narrow portion of the thoroughfare. A new shop 
has been erected at the corner for Messrs. Alston 
& Moir. The architect was Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of 
Ipswich, and Mr. Chas. Roper was the builder. A 
butcher's shop adjoining has been erected from 
plans by Mr. T. W. Cotman. 

TOWN HALL, GODMANCHESTER.—On the 24th 
ult. the new Town Hall at Godmanchester was 
opened. Last year it was decided to improve the 
Council Chamber, demolish all the other portion, 
and build up suitable premises. Messrs. Townsend 
& Fordham, Peterborough, were the architects, and 
the contractiot Messrs. F. Б. Thackray & Co, 
Huntingdon, was accepted. 

POST-OFFICE, WEST HARTLEPOOL.—The new 
Post-ofüice in Whitby-street, West Hartlepool, was 
opened on the 8th inst, The building hasa frontage 
of over 85 ft. and a depth of 100ft. The exterior is 
faced with Ruabon buff terra-cotta. 

THE NEW CiTY POORHOUSE, ABERDEEN.—Àt a 
meeting of the Works Committee of the Aberdeen 
Parish Council on Juae 1 it was agreed to recom- 
mend to the Council that Messrs. Brown & Watt be 
appointed architects for the new poorhouse build- 
ings at Oldmiil. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


A NEW DRAIN-PIPE JOINT.—The complete speci- 
fication of another patented joint for drain-pipes 
has recently been sent us. The inventor is Mr. 
Alfred C. Trew, of Ipswich. The special features 
are that a projecting ring is formed on the pipe an 
inch or two from each end, and that a separate 
channel or half-socket is provided to receive the 
ends of adjacent pipes ; the ends of the channel are 
curved to the same radius as the pipes, so that the 
latter have a firm bearing, but the central portion 
of the channel has a larger radius than the project- 
Ing rings on the pipes, and the space thus formed 
between the channel and pipes is filled with 
cement to complete the lower half of the joint ; 
the upper half is simply formed by covering 
the space between the projecting rings with 
cement-mortar. These rings are of dove-tailed 
section in order to afford a better key for the 
cement. Additional security is proposed to be 
given by forming a V-shaped sinking in the end of 
each pipe, and by filling the space thus formed with 
“white lead, putty, or the like,” and by inserting in 
it if desired a strip of metal. The channels have 
flat bases, and therefore obtain a firm bearing on the 
ground, The principal advantages of the joint, in 
our opinion, are that it is easily formed and gives 
little opportunity for scamping, as the work can be 
Inspected without much difficulty. On the other 
hand, a large quantity of cement is required to 
make the joint, the exposed cement forming the 
upper half of the joint will be liable to injury in fill- 
ing the trench, and special care will be required in 
laying, as otherwise the pipes will be supported only 
at the ends, and therefore liable to fracture. 

WATERWORKS, PENMAENMAWR, CARNARVON.— 
The new waterworks constructed by the Pen- 
maenmawr Urban District Council were opened on 
the 6th inst. The works include a service reservoir 
of 100,020 gallons capacity on the Mountain-lane 
above Bryn Tolyn, and a large reservoir of a 
capacity of 1,000,000 gallons. The total cost was 
about 13,0001. Messrs. Wood & Brodie, of Liver- 
pool, were the engineers; Mr. Coverley and Mr. 
Ernest Worrall, the District Surveyor, acted as 
resident engineers successively. 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF MANCHESTER.—The 

anchester Evening News says that the Waterworks 
Committee present the tollowing report, signed by 
Sir John Harwood:— Your Committee, having 
Tegard to the past few years’ experience of the 
large increase in the consumption of water, are 
Somewhat alarmed at the possibility in the near 
future of the supply being short of the demand. 
Thev cannot put away from their minds the con- 
viction tbat the public generally have the idea that 
Thirlmere will afford an exhaustless supply for all 
time, and this has led, if not to actual waste, at 
least to a very excessive increase in the con- 
sumption, and they desire, if possible, to remove 
this false impression. Bearing in mind that 
altogether from every source, so far as they are 
at present aware, there is an available quantity 
of 25 million gallons per day from Longdendale, 
and there will be 50 million gallons per day from 
Thirlmere when the works are completed, though 
this is not absolutely certain, but simply the nearest 
estimate of the maximum supply that can be 
Obtained, making 75 million gallons per dav; 
looking at the increase in the consumption during 
the last ten years, and then during the last five 
years, the question is how long the whole quantity 
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of water at your Committee's disposal will last 
before it is overtaken by the consumption. The 
consumption at the present time is practically 
32 million gallons a day, and the increase during the 
last ten years has been at the rate of over 1 million 
gallons per day per annum. Taking into considera- 
tion the progressive increase in the population 
supplied and in the demand for water upon the 
same basis as at present, that is, increase upon 
increase, your Committee are of opinion that, 
at the rate of consumption stated, the whole 
75 million gallons per дау із likely to 
be overtaken in about thirty-five years. They 
therefore feel it their duty to make this emphatic 
statement, so that all citizens and consumers may 
realise their personal responsibility for the proper 
and moderate use of the water. Of course, it will 
be necessary to call the attention of the various 
public bodies in the district of supply to this very 
serious and rapid increase in the consumption of 
water, as there are many cases where the strects 
have been watered with great liberality, though not 
perhaps unnecessarily. There has also been a 
large increase in the number of water-closets, and 
the question is whether your Committee have such 
quantity of water at their disposal as to sustain this 
demand. Your Committee would suggest that the 
Council authorize them to take immediate steps in 
reference to the laying of another pipe from Thirl- 
mere, and also to engage Mr. G H. Hill, C. E., to act 
as consulting and advising engineer on terms to be 
agreed upon, and to appoint such other engineers 
and take such other steps as may be necessary to 
carry out the work. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, ATTERCLIFFE CHURCH, 
SHEFFIELD.—A stained-glass chancel window has 
been erected in Atterclitte Parish Church to the 
memory of the late Dr. George Huntsman Shaw. 
It was executed by Messrs. Jetfery & Foster, of 
Sheffield. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. MARYS CHURCH, 
NOTTINGHAM —A stained-glass window has been 
inserted in this church to the memory of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Hine. The window overlooks 
the font. It was the work of Measrs. Clayton & 
Bell. 

STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, NEWCASTLE CATHE- 
DRAL.—Two stained-glass windows have been 
erected in Newcastle Cathedral—one, a memorial 
window, in the south aisle, and the other in the 
south transept. Both were the work of Mr. 


Kempe. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.— The first awards at the Paris Exhi- 
bition were voted last week, the jury for the 
Section of Painting awarding twenty “ medailles 
d'honneur" as follows :~—France—MM. Henner, 
Cazin, Dagnan-Bouveref, Harpignies, Hébert, Roll, 
and Vollon ; FEngland—Sir L. Alma-Tadema and 
Мг. Orchardson ; Germany—Herr Leybach and 
Herr Klimt; Belyium—Herr Struys ; United States 
—Mr. Whistler and Mr. Sargent; Spain—Senor 
Sorola y Bastida; Denmark — Herr Kroyer; 
Holland—Herr Israels ; Norway — Herr Thanlow ; 
Russia — M. Serof ; and Sweden—M. Zorn. 


CANADA. — The Ontario Association of Architects 
has prepared a tariff of professional charges which 
has recently been distributed, and may be summa- 
rised as follows :—For full professional services 
(including supervision), 5 per cent. upon the cost of 
the work, except when the cost is a small one ; the 
minimum cost fixed for simple work is $5,000, and 
for work of a more complex character $10,000. 
For warehouses and other plain work the fee to be 
charged may be from 3 to 5 per cent. There are 
modifications also in the event of work being 
abandoned, and where partial service only is 
rendered by the architect. Necessary travelling 
expenses are to be paid by the client. Time spent 
by the architect in visiting for professional consul- 
tation, &c., will be charged for, whether or not any 
commission, either for office work ог super- 
vising work, is given. Consultation fees for 
professional advice are to be paid in pro- 
portion to the questions involved, at the dis- 
cretion of the architect. The Association is 
of Opinion that a better result is always obtained 
by the direct appointment of an architect for any 
given work than by the selection of an architect by 
the process of competition. Any attempt to secure 
work by offering to prepare preliminary sketches, 
&c., or to render full professional services at a less 
rate of compensation than another architect, is to 
be deemed unprofessional conduct.——— Professor 
Mavor, of the Toronto University, who was com- 
missioned by the Ontario Legislature to study the 
effects of the English Workmen's Compensation Act, 
and the working of laws relating to the subject 
in all European countries, has reported that, in his 
opinion, it is desirable for the Ontario Legislature to 
wait some time before proceeding with a Bill on 
the same lines, in order to ascertain more fully what 
has been the effect of the change of principle in the 
English laws. Several influential American Archi- 
tectural Societies have approved of a code for 
governing competitions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROPERTIES FOR ЅАГЕ,—(1) The building 
lease of the land, covering a total area of 30,000 ft. 
superficial, at present covered by St. Mary's R.C. 
Church, schools, and presbytery, and the (old) 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields. 
The hospital site was sold for 78, oool.; the new 
hospital buildings in the City-road, designed and 
planned by Messrs. Keith D. Young & Hall, and 
built upon a site leased for ninety-nine years from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at an annual rent 
of 1,210/., were opened in February, 1899. St. 
Mary's Church, built ín 1817-20 after John 
Newman's designs, the schools and the clergy 
house, have been purchased for 202,000; the 
final service was celebrated on November 21 
last year.* (2) Gough Park, Enfield, with grounds 
extending over 24 acres through which runs 
a now disused course of the New River, 
situated at the upper end of Baker-street, near 
Forty Hill, Eafield, The house was bought in 
1723 by Harry Gough, M.P. for Bramber, and 
passed to his son Richard Gough, the celebrated 
antiquary, who inherited it from his mother in 
1774, and resided there until his death in 1809. The 
property was recently bought in at auction for 
7.5001, the biddings having reached to 6,0001. 
(3) Avery Hill, Eltham, 81 acres. The house was 
built of red brick and Portland stone, and fitted 
and decorated in a very expensive manner for the 
late Colonel J. T. North (better known perhaps by 
his sobriquet of “The Nitrate Кіпр"); it formed the 
subject of a well-known suit between him and his 
architect. A description of the house will be found 
in our issue of July 16, 1892. 

A LEEDS STREET IMPROVEMENT. — An arbitra- 
tion was commenced in the Council Chamber of 
the Leeds Town Hall on the 8th inst., for the pur- 
pose of assessing the amount of purchase money 
and compensation to be paid by the Corporation to 
Mr. J. A. de Macedo in respect of the compulsory 
acquisition from him of premises situate in East- 
street and Zion-street, including a public-house 
known as the “ Dusty Miller Inn.” The buildings, 
which are required in connexion with the proposed 
widening of East-street, cover an area of 438 square 
yards. The inquiry is being held before Mr. J. F. 
Field, of Chancery-lane, London, the umpire 
appointed by the arbitrators, Mr. John Hepper, 
acting on behalf of the claimant, and Mr. J. M. 
Fawcett representing the Corporation. Mr. A. W. 
Bairstow (instructed by Messrs. Markland, Davy, & 
Wood. solicitors) appeared for the claimant, and Mr. 
J. H. Balfour Browne, О.С., and Mr. W. J. Waugh 
(instructed by the Town Clerk) for the Corporation. 
Mr. Thomas Winn, architect and surveyor, Leeds, 
was the first witness. He valued the public-house 
at 4,400/., and the remainder of the property, con- 
sisting of four shops and two cottages, at 1,0731. 
He added ro per cent, ог 5474, for compulsory 
purchase, making a total valuation of 6,0207. These 
figures were accepted by Mr. Tom Hutton, auc- 
tioneer and valuer, Leeds, and Mr. William Walsh, 
valuer, Morley, who were also called on behalf of 
the claimant's case, Mr. Balfour Browne then 
opened tlie case for the Corporation. 

BRISTOL CORPORATION CONTRACTS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF EMPLOYMENT.—At a special meeting of 
the Bristol City Council on the 8th inst , Mr. G. F. 
jones, pursuant to notice, moved the following reso- 
lution :—“ That, in order to effectually carry into 
effect the resolution of the Council of March 10 
1891, the following clause be inserted in all future 
contracts entered into by the Corporation: The 
contractor shall pay the recognised standard rate of 
wages to all workmen employed by him in the per- 
formance of this contract, and shall observe the 
hours and other conditions of labour of the various 
trades in the district. No part of the work shall be 
sub-let without the written sanction of the Corpora- 
tion, and the contractor shall be held responsible in 
the event of any breach of the conditions of the con- 
tract by the person or persons to whom any 
portion of the work is sub-let. The penalty 
for each breach of these conditions shall be 
the sum of Sol. or forfeiture of the contract, at 
the option of the Corporation." The mover ex- 
plained that the object of his resolution was to 
remedy defects in the operations of the existing 
resolution on the subject by giving the Council con- 
trol over sub-letting by contractors, and by bringing 
in a clause dealing with the hours of labour. The 
absence of a reference to hours of labour in the 
existing resolution had opened the door for some 
contractors working their men for an unlimited 
number of hours. The resolution he now moved 
would bring the Bristol resolution nearer those of 
other similar large cities.—Mr, Pope seconded the 
resolution. He pointed out that agreements 
between employers and workmen as to wages, 
hours, and conditions of work were a recognised 
thing, and the two sides having arrived at this 
understanding, the whole of the contractors em- 
ployed by the Corporation should be compelled to 
abide by the agreement, so as to prevent unfair 
competition. No friction would arise from passing 
such a resolution as that moved.—Mr, Arthur Lee 
said if this resolution was carried the Council would 
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* The convent, refuge, and home, established by Canon 
Gilbert in Crispin-street — Mr. John Young, architect— 
was opened in 1808. The building cost 12,009/. 
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have nothing else to do than to go into minute 
regulations arising out of contracts and interfering 
constantly between the contractor and the persons 
to whom he sub-let. The number of sub-contracts 
made was enormous. The resolution was so sweep- 
ing, that a contractor, say for building a new. Council 
house, who might contract for the bricks, would 
der the resolution have to get from the Corpora- 
tion a written consent or he would have to make 
the bricks himself.— Mr. Elkins felt if the Council 
had regulations for a matter of this kind it was most 
essential that they should have a regulation dealing 
with sub-letting.—Aiderman Proctor Baker said 
the wording in reference to the hours was ambiguous 
and the proposal with regard to sub-letting would 
entail difficulties. Such matters were always left to 
the architect. Suppose a contractor got part of his 
work done in a foreign country. Sashes and doors 
were imported from abroad, machinery and iron 
were also, a great quantity of electrical machinery 
came from America ; was the contractor to be held 
responsible if these things were not produced under 
conditions applicable to the industry in their own 
country ? He suggested that a conference should 
take place between the chairmen of committees and 
representatives of workmen and a legal and proper 
resolution be formulated. — Mr. Barnett said the 
difficulties foreshadowed did not seem to have 
occurred in Liverpool or other towns having similac 
resolutions in force.— After further discussion, the 
Lord Mayor suggested that Mr. Jones would do 
well to accept Alderman Baker's suggestion.—Mr. 
Jones agreed on condition that one of the working- 
class representatíves was on the committee con- 
sidering the matter.—Alderman Baker then moved 
in the sense in which he had spoken, and the 
Council accepted the proposition. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—On Satur- 
day last a large number of the members of this 
Association attended at Ilford Cemetery to pay a 
last tribute of respect to the memory of a deceased 
colleague, who from the foundation of the Associa- 
tion had been hon. treasurer, viz., the late C. W. 
Raymond. Over 200 members of the council and 
of the Association, including nearly all the founda- 
tion members resident in or near London, attended 
the funeral of the late Mr. Raymond, who was an 
inspector of factories at the East-end of London 
and one of the founders of the society. An ex- 
traordinary general meeting of the members of the 
Association will be held on Saturday, June 23, to 
elect a successor in the honorary treasurership, 
and for other business. 

THE CHURCH AT SARONNO.—An article in the 
Churchwoman of the 8th, signed “E. S. Child,” 
draws attention to the interest of the paintings by 
Luini and Ferrari, in the Sanctuary of the Blessed 
Virgin” at Saronno, on the way from Milan to 
Como, but not on the route taken by most travellers. 
The church, a simple and plain interior otherwise, 
contains some very fine frescoes by the two artists 
named. An illustration of one of the Luini frescoes 
is given. ° 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


STRIKE OF MASONS AVERTED AT HAWICK.—A 
threatened strike of masons at Hawick has been 
averted. The masters intimated that they intended 
to reduce the wages from od, to 8d. per hour, and 
the men threatened to cease work if this were 
done, It is announced now that the masters have 
given way on the point. 

THE PETERHEAD MASONS’ STRIKE.—The Peter- 
head masons came out on strike on the 4th inst. in 
consequence of the masters having reduced their 
wages from 7}d. to 7d. an hour. The men refuse 
to accept the reduction on the ground that their 
wages are still 1d. under the Aberdeen rate. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MASONS.—A mass meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh and Leith Branch of the 
United Operative Masons’ Association of Scotland 
was held on the 6th inst. in the Oddfellows’ Hall, 
Forrest-road, to receive the reply of the employers 
to a decision of the men to adhere to the working 
rules in force last year, and not to continue work 
after June 6 if the wages were reduced from 044. to 
gd. per hour. Mr. Nolan presided. A discussion, 
which lasted for an hour and a half, was started by 
Mr. Craig moving that the resolution of the last 
meeting to strike be rescinded on account of a feel- 
ing that the vote on the question of strike or no 
strike should be taken by ballot. Ultimately the 
debate practically resolved itself into one of strike 
or no strike, in the course of which it was pointed 
out that in case a strike took place there was no 
outlet for the men in Scotland, trade was so dull, 
and that it would take 1,200/. a week to keep the 
men out on strike. Others expressed more hopeful 
views. Onashow of hands being taken, only a few 
supported the proposal to rescind the former resolu- 
tion, while the majority supported the motion to ap- 
prove of the minutes and to come out on strike. The 
Chairman next stated that certain employers had 
signed circulars of agreement sent out by the men. 
A letter was read from W. Haig Slater stating that 
he agreed to pay the masons employed by him at 
the rate of o}d. per hour until the dispute was 
settled, after which he would abide by the Masters’ 
Association’s decision, and a similar statement was 
submitted on behalf of John Best, Leith. It was 
agreed not to accept the terms of this letter, and 


that forms of the circular agreement should be sent 
immediately to all the master masons. Thereafter 
the letter from Mr. Nicol, Secretary to the Master 
Masons’ Association, was formally read and laid on 
the table. It was to the effect that the employers 
had unanimously agreed to adhere to the terms 
recommended at the conference between the masters 
and the operatives, that the wages be reduced a 
2d. per hour, and that the by-laws remain as at 
present. 

DUNDEE SLATERS' STRIKE.—The strike amongst 
the Dundee slaters has come to au end. On the 
8th inst. a mass meeting of the men on strike was 
held in Dundee, when forty men affected by the 
dispute attended. After a sitting of an hour and a 
half, it was resolved to accept the masters' terms, 
on account of the apathy of some of the members, 
who had, since the beginning of the strike fully a 
month ago, disregarded the Union rules. The men 
were recommended to accept 834. per hour, and to 
find employment wherever they could get it. 
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LEGAL. 
HALIFAX BUILDING DISPUTE. 


THE case of Shoesmith v. T. S. Dodd, Limited, 
came before the Court of Appeal composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Rigby and 
Collins, on the r2th inst, on the appeal of the 
defendants from an order of Mr. Commissioner 
Bosanquet, Q.C., on November 4 last, restraining 
the defendants from building on a strip of land in 
Rufford's-road, Skircoat, Halifax, otherwise than in 
accordance with the building conditions and stipula- 
tions under which the land was put up for sale in 
1871. The building scheme imposed the condition 
that a building line 6o ft. from the road should be 
observed, but the defendants, who purchased in 
1508, gave notice of their intention to build 
right up to the frontage of Rufford's-road. 
They contended that they were entitled to 
disregard the building line on the ground that 
the plaintiff himself had infringed it by allowing 
his tenant to erect a billiard-room and conservatory 
in hís grounds which occupied a space of 32 ft. in 
front of the building line. That building had been 
removed before the action was brought, but the 
defendants submitted that when they bought their 
land they had been advised that Mr. Shoesmith's 
conduct had prevented him from insisting upon the 
building line, and that they spent their money on 
the faith of that, and in the expectation, afterwards 
realised, that they would be able to come to an 
arrangement with the only other person interested. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, Q.C., Mr. W. H. Upjobn, 
Q.C., and Mr. Manisty, appeared for the appellants, 
and Mr. Scott Fox, Q.C., and Mr. Bairstow for the 
plaintiff in the action. 

In the result their lordships, without calling upon 
counsel for the respondent (plaintiff), dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 


A QUESTION OF FEES. 


AT the Lambeth Police-court on Tuesday after- 
noon Mr. Francis had before him the case of 
Marsland т. Wallis & Sons, Messrs. G. E. Wallis & 
Sons, builders, of Maidstone, being summoned by 
Mr, Ellis Marsland, District Surveyor for Camber- 
Well and a portion of Dulwich, for 321. 18. 3d., 
being fees alleged to be due from the defendants in 
respect of the erection by them of a Board School 
at Grove Vale, Dulwich. Mr. R. C. Glenn (instructed 
by Mr. Williams) appeared in support of the 
summons, and the defendants were represented by 
Mr. E. E. Humphrys. In opening the case, Mr. 
Glenn said the claim was made under Section 154 of 
the London Building Act, 1894. He gathered 
from the correspondence with the defendants that 
they claimed that under one of the clauses in the 
Act of 1804 the building was exempted from the 
provisions of that Act, and that they wereonly liable 
to the fees payable under the provisions of the Act 
of 1855—the Metropolitan Building Act. The 
sectión on which that contention was based was 
Section 21 of the Act of 1894, which said :—“ Not- 
withstanding anything in this Act, any buildings to 
be erected upon any lands now belonging 
to the School Board for London, or over which 
they have powers of compulsory purchase, 
or may acquire such powers in the present 
session of Parliament, may be erected in accordance 
with the provisions of any Act in force immediately 
before the passing of this Act." With regard to 
that his submission was that that section, which 
was very carefully drawn, was inserted for the pur- 
pose of allowing the erection of buildings under the 
provisions of the old Act upon lands which the 
Board had already acquired, or for which they had 
already obtained powers. Of course that would 
be reasonable, because the Board would no doubt 
have entered into contracts with builders for the 
erection of schools on the assumption that 
the provisions of the Act of 1855 would be 
the provisions that would govern those erec- 
tions. But, he submitted, the clause was only 
in respect of the erection of the buildings, 
and did not include the District Surveyor's fees for 
the supervision of the work. He thought it was 
quite clear that the Legislature intended that in 


respect of new buildings the Board should be liable 
to the same fees as other people.— Mr. E, Marsland 
was called and gave formal evidence in support of 
the ciaim.—Mr. Humphrys, in laying before the 
Court the case for the defendants, contented that 
Section 21 was put in a3 a particular exemption for 
the London School Board, and that there could 
be no possible doubt as to the meaning of it 
The section clearly said that the building might 
be erected in accordance with the provisions 
of the old Áct, and if that was so, then the Act of 
1855 applied to the fees to be paid to the District 
surveyor.—Mr. Francis questioned whether all the 
facts that were necessary were before the Court.— 
Mr, Humphrys replied that it was admitted that 
the site for this school was acquired before the 
passing of the Act of 1894. The question was 
whether the surveyor was entitled to charge under 
the new Act or the old. He submitted that the 
Surveyor was bound by the provisions of the old 
Act, and was only permitted to charge the fees pro- 
vided by that Act.—Mr. Francis said the case was 
one he would like to consider, and he accordingly 
reserved judgment. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


2,971.—ARC Lamps: H. F. Bagley.—The globe is 
exhausted of air or is filled with a gas, or tlie air is 
rendered incapable of supporting combustion by 
maintaining an arc within it. The electrodes are 
inserted through necks and packing-rings, to be 
compressed with tapered or screw plugs. For pre- 
paring the globe a connecting-piece is attached with 
a tube which is first exhausted, then filled with a 
gas, and closed by the insertion of the second elec- 
trode through necks provided with packing-rings. 

2,997. — TRAPS: F. Hutchison. — The tongue is 
lengthened so that it shall project above the level of 
the top of the opening, and thereby determine the 
height up to which the water in the trap can rise. 
In another shape of the contrivance the water is 
caused to flow over tongues and so through ports to 
the outlet. The trap may be either rectangular or 
circular in cross section. 

3,054.—WALLS AND FLOORS OF CONCRETE: 
F. C. A. Bremer. — Pipes, embedded in concrete or 
cement, are used for the construction of hollow 
walls and floors, a stiff concrete being first applied 
to the ends and joints of the pipes in the case of a 
liquid cement or concrete being employed. For the 
purpose of deadening sound, or facilitating the 
ventilation, heating, and drying of the floors short 
connecting tubes are arranged amongst the pipes. 
For making hollow blocks the pipes are laid within 
a mould, into which concrete is then filled. 

3,064.—LEVELS, THEODOLITES, TELEMETERS, AND 
SIMILAR SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS: G. А. Hall.— 
The telescope is fashioned with its body squared, 
and the stadia wires are carried by a circular 
focussing-tube. To the body of the telescope is 
affixed a plate on which is a graduated semi- 
circle to be read by a vernier that is adjust- 
able by means of a milled head and whose 
spindle carries a spirit level; a slow -motion 
screw sets up true level, three bridge-pieces pro- 
jecting from a hemisphere which turns in a cup, 
and is fastened in any required position with a 
screw carrying the vertical spindle of the telescope; 
a circumferenter is screwed around the cups rim, 
the hemisphere carries a compass and a transparent 
spirit-level. 

3,066.— WASTE-WATER FITTINGS : F. Shanks.—At 
the bottom of the sink, or basin, is formed a conical 
recess, into which the grating is fitted, screws being 
used for joining the grating to the discharge pipe, 
the valve being made with a flexible periphery, and 
a hinged grating protects the inlet into the overflow 
pipe ; in an alternative form the conical seating or 
recess is fashioned at the top of a short sleeve, 
which is made in one piece with the grating. 

3,109.—SHEET-METAL COVERINGS FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS: IV. Ruttenberg & M. van Zanten.— 
The coverings are intended for use in kitchens, 
bath-rooms, stores, offices, hospitals, workrooms, 
&с. ; they consist of galvanised metal plates, whose 
side edges are bent over for engagement with 
vertical undercut wooden frames or bars, which are 
screwed on to bars or battens fixed to the masonry ; 
in a variant method the plates are fastened to angle- 
iron frames that are strengthened with cross-bars 
and vertical central bars, T-shaped in their cross- 
sections. For constructing hollow partition walls 
the metal plates are fastened on to grooved stan- 
dards upon both the sides. 

3,210.—METHOD OF FIXING LEAD FLASHING : 
М. F. Curtin.—The inventor has devised split 
tubular wedges, which are to be driven into ШЕ 
mortar joints of the brickwork. They are made o 
steel, or of sheet metal, blanks and strips, which are 
bent to any desired shape in cross-section, and are 
corrugated or provided with projections for engage- 
ment with the mortar. MT 

3,231.—AN APPARATUS FOR QUICKLY OPENING 
WINLOWS : E. Walsh. —The apparatus is devised fot 
sudden use in emergencies, as, for instance, at the 
outbreak of a fire in a factory or workshop f 
Troughs are fixed to the sashes, into which jets го 
water аге turned down by means of hoods, 5 
sashes being glazed with wire-glass, which canno 
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15, 17, and 19, Varden-st., u.t. 6} yrs., g.r. 


VV MEETINGS. Dui bars pex 
3,40.—CIRCULAR-SAW GUARDS : F. Malkin, F. J. FRIDAY, JUNE 15. а East. 757, Bedford-st., u. t. 18 
Binks, & F. Fostrr.— The two pieces of the guard, Carpenters’ Contpany.— Practical Examination at the Nos. 257, Bei land 367, u.t. 14 and 4 yrs., Е.Г. 
which are L-shaped in cross-section, slide the one | Company's Schools, Great Titchfield-street. 9.30 a.m. to % КЕНЕН 12 = | 
within the other. They are slotted for their adjust- | 5 рта. 14A, 14 to 20 (even), Philpot-st., u.t. та yrs., 
ment by means of a bolt to the support at the end SATURDAY, JUNE 16. „ S. r. 130b ...................... ОЕ 
of a square rod; the rod rises or falls within a | Carpenters Company.—Vivi voce Examination ай nd E А” (even), Coutt's-rd., u. t. 


socket at the end of a radial arm, which is arranged | Carpenters’ Hall. 12 noon. 


о as to slide in the top of a pedestal fixed at the Poplar: 9,13, and 19, МИШ ү Ut 45 уте gn 


British Institute of Certified Carpenter. Visit to 


| : 91. 
tack. The riving-knife is pivotted on to the end | Westminster Abbey at 3. 30 p.m. Meet in Cloister, when 46 and 48, Bath-st., u.t. 52 gr. 8. UU 
of the two pieces which constitute the guard. 100 „ clerk of works, will conduct the party over | Plaistow.—28 о 36 (even), Denmark-st., u.t. 67 
^ EN g , э z и i as YTS., g. T. 104. 155. 0...0... 6666 ооо ооо 
3,246. WATER Migros PREV . rid ЭНН PA People's Palace Architectural Society.—Visit to St. 13 to 19, Denmark-st., Г...................... 
ed T a È 5 2 EIE KE ру Alban's Cathedral ; 2.13 p.m. train from St. Pancras. Ep us 24, and 26, York-rd. ; and 1, Rail- 
8 : way-pl.,f................. ——— ...... 
and its inner end, which is quadrant-shaped, presses MONDAY, JUNE 18. 5 E 7, and ou кайа Plas f......... eis 
against the sleeve of the valve; as the float rises, , . У; : . | Poplar.—119 and 121, Kerbey-st., Ii. 4 
or tends to rise, а pressure downwards is trans- |, oe „ Md dis K ва н June 2.—By BENTLEY, Новвѕ, & MvTTON (at 
mitted to the valve, and when the latter is lifted by 4 * сер М Worcester). 


Wichenford, Warwick. —Colkett's Farm, go a. 3 г. 


(Mr. Wm. Emerson) in the meening room of the Institute, 
( 
20 P.. f. роо 6 Фо ооооооооо беее ерееее то оо оз E о ә 


9. Conduit-street, W. 8.30 p.m. (first meeting)—Presenta- 
tion of the Royal gold medal. (Owing to the unavoidable 
absence of the recipient, the Commendatore Rodolfo 
Lanciani, Professor of Roman Topography in the Univer- 
sity of Rome, the medal will be received on his behalf by 
one of the secretaries of the Italian Embassy.) A lantern 
exhibition to follow of photographs taken in Greece. 


Victoria Institute (8, Adelphi-terrace).—Rev. R. A. 
Bullen, F. G. S., on“ Eolithic Flint Implements.” 4.30 p.m. 


the hand it is sustained also by the float; when 
the level of the water falls the float falls also, so as 
to free the valve and cause it to fall upon its seat- 
ing, then the siphon discharges the rest of contents 
ot the cistern as an after-flush. 

3,303.—BALL AND FLOAT VALVES: A. Clarke.— 
The ball and float valve is devised for use in flush- 
ing-tanks ; upon the body of the valve, which is 
athxed to the cistern or tank, is formed a dome on 
to which is screwed a carrier, within which is 
a slide that is moved by means of a bell-crank lever 
joined to the float-rod; the slide is joined with a 
short and curved rod to the leather or other valve, 
which is secured to the valve seat on one side ; the 


By Рніввѕ Gipson & Co. 
ражаа Park-rd., u.t. 59 Yrs., Б.т. 104., r. 
5 ы ... eevee 
Brixton.— Arli rd., u. я 

токе JUNE 2d „ rlingſord · rd., u. t. 74 yrs., g. r. 
Royal Institute of British Architects (Architectural 
Congress, continucd).—3 p.m.—Paper: “Тһе Official 
Control of Public Buildings," by the President R. I. B. A., 
Mr. William Emerson. 8.30 p.m.—Conversazione at the 


By E. H. Henry. 
Camberwell. ral to 73 (odd), Picton-st., also * The 
Crown b.-h., area 12,230 ft., f. ............ 
Wandsworth.—Nightingale Park Crescent, Glen- 


hooked float-rod is joined with a bent wire and | Guildhall. ferns, u. t. 81 yrs., Б.Г. 94. 95., 1: 504. ........ 
a screwed cap to the ball-float. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. Clapham. —72 and 74, Clapham Park-rd., u.t. 10 
yrs., g. T. 107. IOS, r. 564..... F 


Royal Institute of British Architects (Architectural 
Congress, continued). 1i a. m. Papers: Ihe Collabora- 
tion of the Architect, the Painter, and the Sculptor,“ by 
Mr. Е. W. Mountford, Sir Wm. Richmond, K. C. B., R. A., 
and Mr. Roscoe Mullins. 3 р. m. Visit to the new West- 
minster Cathedral, Ashley-place, Victoria- street, S. W. 
8 p. m. — Papers: The Ideal City Streets and Bridges; 
Public Monuments; Public Gardens and Open Spaces," 
bv Mr. Halsey Ricardo, the Right Hon. the Earl of 


5307.—MAKING OF POTTERY, BRICKS, TERRA- 
COTTA, &c. : V. Micheli.—A composition is made of 
an inferior quality of clay, or some other earthy 
material, powdered and burned, mixed with a 
suitable binding substance ; the latter, however, may 
be dispensed with when the burned earth em- 
bodies a sutficient amount of lime. 


By F. Jol LV & Co. 
Capon m 32, Lower Clapton-rd., u. t. 88 yrs., g. r. 
КЕ ОТ ВАЕНИ Diosa eis SA Me x аж m 
Wimbledon.—1:9 and 20, Park-rd., u. t. 77 yrs., 
Rada fo Gls. ˙ ↄꝛ E наас еса а 

By LiNNETT & LANE. 
Haverstock Hill.—7, Crogsland-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., 


3319. — CLEANSING OF WATER TUBES AND | Meath and Mr. T. Stirling I кВ, АР ae „ 
- М E — 7 ry е +. Е e. H 1 sd soe 6 M й . . соооооеве 
SMOKE FLUES: Н. А. Ruggles.—The cleaner can be Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. arlesden.—156, Manor Park-rd., f., г. $04..... Ы 


| By Messrs. MELLERSH. 
Mile End.—22 and 23, King-st., .............. 
Witley, Surrey.—Wormley Hill, an enclosure of 
land, 9а. 1 r. 30 p., f. ............. ROTEN 
) Ву R. Tipry & Son. 
Finchley.— 15 and 17, Leicester-rd., f., r. 64. 
Leytonstone.— Poppleton-rd., Ashton, f., e. r. 384. 
: ` By A. M. CawTHORNE. 
Whitechapel.—23, St, Mark's-st., u.t. 31 yrs., g. r. 
44. 5$., r. 42l. "»езоевөөвәзәө» „„ «о 60 
28 and зо, Christian-st., u.t. 514 yrs., g. r. 3o... 
By Тнокмвокком (at Threlkeld). 
Threlkeid, Cumberland.—Enclosures of land, 14a. 


worked either by hand or with steam ; it consists of 
a central shaft at whose head (upon its outer end) 
are formed a set of faces ; to each face is attached a 
blade having an outer cutting edge, and rendered 
adjustable with a sliding sleeve that engages with a 
nut and the hinged arms of the blades ; for purposes 
of cleaning a tube the contrivance is pulled forwards 
and backwards ; when it is required to remove scale 
or crust it is rotated; the central shaft can be 
attached to a working rod or shaft, or to a cable. 

3.337.—A PAVEMENT FOR ROADS: W. Purdy and 
Hindley & Co.—The blocks, made, by preference, of 
cement mixed with fine dust granite, are fashioned 
after the appearance of one cube laid upon another 
in such a manner as to form ledges or steps, and in 
other suitable shapes ; when they are laid each row 
has at its end a block and a skew-backed block 
whose sides are inclined and fit one another ; dia- 
mond-shaped or rectangular groovings are made 
along the blocks’ wearing surfaces. 

3,342.--А CONTRIVANCE FOR OVERFLOW AND 
SIMILAR PIPES : F. Smith.—The inventor's object is 
to protect from damage the outer end of a lavatory 
or sink waste-pipe, or of an overflow or some 
similar pipe, and also to exclude wind and foul 
fases; he fixes at the pipe's end a metal barrel or 
ferrule furnished with a hinged lid which under 
normal conditions will remain closed. 
_3358.—SHOES FOR JOISTS; M. McCallum. — 
Notches are cut in the ends of the joists which will 
fit over'ribs of metal, earthenware, or other shoes 


Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE ar. 


Royal Institute of British Architects (Architectural 
Congress, comtinwed).—12 noon.—Visit to University 
College Hospital Extension, Gower-street, W.C. 3 p.m. 
—Visits to Stafford House and other large houses. 
8 p.m.— Paper: Тһе Education of the Public in Architec- 
ture," by Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 


Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Third Conversazione, at the Galleries of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. 8.30 p.m. 

$ 2r. . Феееееег».» „ „% % 6 „%%% % „„ „% „% „% „% „% „%% „„ ооо 000 0 
Homestead and enclosures, 24 a. 3r. 12 p., f. .. 
House, two cottages, and five plots of ground, 


„ „ % %%% „ „% %% % %% %%% „„ „ „„ „%%% „%% „%% %%% % „ „% „% „% „ BO 


June 7.— By H. Bonn, Son, & Со. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 


Royal Institute of British Architects (Architectural 
Congress, continued). — 11 a.m. — Papers “ Uniform 
Building By-laws,” by Mr. Lacy . Ridge. Mr. 
Charles Hadfield (Sheffield) and Mr. A. E. Sawday 
(Leicester) to move the following resolutions :—1. '' That 
in the interests of architecture it is inexpedient that build- 
ings of a municipal character be designed and erected by 
engineers or surveyors having no architectural training. 
2. That as a matter of sound finance and in the interests 
of ratepayers, it is desirable that the duties of the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor should not include work of an 
architectural character. 3. That it is detrimental to the 
interests of the architectural profession that buildings of a 
municipal character should be designed and erected by 
the Borough Engineer and Surveyor.” 3 p.m.—Visits to 
Messrs. Jas. Powell & Sons’ Glass Works, White- 
friars, E. C.; and Messrs. Holloway Bros.’ Works, West- 
minster. 7. 30 p. m.— R. I. B. A. Annual Dinner, Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Métropole. 


By WALTER Cons. 
East Ham.—1, 3, 5, and 7, Kelly-rd., u. t. 78 yrs., 
g. r. 14. 1414. ‚ . 6 КОЛГЕ 
By DENNANT & Co. | 
New Eltham, Kent.—The Parade, f.g.r.'s 512. 9s., 
reversion in 86 угѕ. ........... ui ege қазды 


Ву FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 


Baron House, area 8 a., f., r. 26. 
Morden-rd., a triangular plot of land, f......... 
| By GrLAsiER & Sons. 
Charing Cross.—N os. 32 and 33, area 2,728 ft., 
u. t. бо yrs, Б.Г. 2404, r. I200 ............ 
By Мокіку & Lerts. - : 
South Kensington.—74, Redcliffe-grdns., u.t. 52 


Pied iur E Ше bir ; a ee tie tos pia SATURDAY, JUNE 23. | m он 254., e 1354. e s 3 deus 
; Y ; м; ; ; EWBON, EDWARDS НЯРНА 
dy spaces, and for places where the wall is not | |. ipid 7 . 4. Ld ана о E Арлен Doncan-ter., „„ 
carried up to above the joists. у 230, Liverpool-rd., u. t. 16 yrs., g. r. 84, e. r. ой. 
3,363-4.—TRAPS AND GULLEY TRAPS: B. Rogers. imi — — is. 22 ot 5 u.t. 454 yrs. Б.т. 
m үле сілесі the former the invention provides | Kentish Town. 6o and 84, Mansfield-rd., u.t. 77 
nin . б 44. eg Se ... ——KL[ ее .. 
е which, under Paaa 88 810 5 forms a SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: ae Mansfield-td:, 2 48 yrs., g.r. 64, 105., 
seal inasmuch as it rests with its face upon the ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. E. 42Û ТТТ? РЕТ баласа re S ebd. 
seating ; but when the trap becomes obstructed the H. D & Sow (at Dorchester) 11, „ u. t. 73 yrs., g. T. 64. 135. 4d., 
rising water lifts up the float. and thereupon dis- ау 5 ke 2 d ur ier er = guste „ V 
пе itself through the opening and then through | part frechold and part long leasehold ........ 2,550 тоё, c. T. 70... 5 teak 
he outlet. For gulley traps he tits the gulley at the Upwey, Dorset.—Upwey Manor House and 8 a. Hornsey.— 7 and о, Lightfoot-rd., f., r. 737. 95. .. 
side of the kerb in conjunction with a box ; the box 3 r. 1 p. fe ee e ET 2,500 | Canning Town.—2 and 14 (even), Union-st., f..... 
wi one inlet grating on its top face, and another MS 30.— : , puros 9 oe Күш 10 and 11, Tidal Basin-rd., f........ —— - 
Inlet 'grati its si face; it is also furnished | Bulkington, Warwick. ^ne ars оп Нап Farm, Ву Stimson & Sons, 
with 5 1 2. E А а 110 a. 2 f. 34 P. f. БЕРЕ 3:999 | Marylebone. — И Great Titchfield-st., u.t. 
an outlet at its base which will carry otf storm The Woodlands Closes, 23 а. ог. 39 Pu f. бақ гу dd ын г ‚ U.t. 47 yrs., 

Waters, The “ору Toi Hasooop & Son (at Witney). ow 

cae low as т F. M Bor Curbridge, оок Downs Farm, 186 a. 2 г. T Canning Town.—Leyes-rd., f.g.r. 144., reversion 
~À jointing is devised іп the form of a spigot- ра f. and C. . . f нене нь n , їп O94 VIS 2-21 Ay «ðᷣ ‘ 
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Hailey, Oxon.—Two enclosures, 15 а. 2 r. 25 p., С. 


Westbourne Pk.—Kensal-rd., The Portobello 
June 1.—By G. B. ED & Son (at Chelms- 


and-socket joint for metal or earthenware pipes laid : 
Arms” p.-h., i.g.r. 1007.,u.t. 68 yrs., g. r. 604., 


down for sewerage or kindred purposes. А layer of 


Some bituminous substance which will adhere to К Eos with reversion ig eia d ce e ar METTE 
the surface is applied to the spigot and to the | Great b., f e? к назы ß a A 
socket pipes ; the joint is sealed by means of a wash Danbury, Essex.—Millington House and 1 a., f... 520 | Holloway. —44, St. John’s Villas, u. t. 74 yrs., g. r. 
of suitable lute upon the surfaces before the jointing | А builder's yard and premises, .......... TOME 125 ТАС АЛАР ИК ТЕР re rere А 


Stock, Essex.—A copyhold house, т. 104. ........ 210 


is effected, and of a stemming of some plastic or 
Ву A. J. SHEFFIELD. 


5 Camberwell.— 164, Camberwell-grove, f., e. r. 7 
fibrous material, or both of them, suitably adapted و‎ E 


Dulwicb.—9s, 97, and 103, Underhill-rd., 


in section; if, however, the pipes have been moulded | Mile End.—2, 4, and 6, Nelson-st., u. t. 23 and 6% 0 Qu uide vhs ЕЕ 
а recesses, the layers SE bitumen will not be yrs., gr. of 3 e кылыы Р БРО Д 175| P el ы: &c., f.g.r. 18/., reversion 
needed : in other instances the layers can be applied | 64, 64a, and 66, Nekonst,u . 67 бы, reversion in 44d Yrs. 
to only a part of the joint's length, the rest of the 75 to 5 ; hu э. 15, Oy: „е | New Cross.— 227, Que F er. os 


length being filled with liquid cement made fast 
With packing ; the line of the joint may be parallel 
to the surfaces of the pipes, and a belt may be 
placed beyond the plastic or fibrous stemming. 


By Wootton & GREEN. 

| Wandsworth.—3, Broomwood-rd., u.t. 79 YTS., 
g. r. 74, e. r. 420. ................ 

Deptſord.— 79, Watergate · st., f., r. 26. L 


72 to 88 (even), Nelson · st. . u. t. 14 YTS., g. r. 1184. 1, 020 
73, Nelson-st.; and да, Gray-st., u. t. 18 yrs., 

g. T. 30 . ; 4% 270 
1, 3, and 19, Walden-st., u.t. 64 yrs., g. r. 64. 10s. a05 


*« 509925228 


r Kilburn Park- rd., u. t. 65 yrs., g. r. | 
8/. | 


Mitcham, Surrey.—1 and 2, Baron-grove; also 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &., still open, but not included in thie List, see previous issues.) 


| 
| 
COMPETITIONS. | 
to 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. bed \ 
‘Asylum at Whitchurch *945e596004902999 Фесесеее 12121212447 %еӨгеееезебоев Cardiff Corporation .әә9909%е006е6еееее .... 100 Guineas *99s909000900990960999060609099090909090009200,00609900900900906090099*99900*02230029900940* 99208 Aug. 25 
CONTRACTS. 
Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be delivered! 
*Kerbing, Paving, &с. .................. subi deos КЕТЕ — Lewisham Board of Works | eor 8 Department Town Hall, Catford, 8.E. ... : June 19 
Conversion of Sewage Tanks ........... ...... «eene Brentford U.D.C. ........................ Nowell Parr, Engineer, Clifden House, Boeton- toad, Brentford .. do. 
Right Houses, Maidstone-street, “Bradford . шш. M J. H. Dixon, Architect, 90, Heap-lane, Bradford ..................... do. 
Main Pipe Sewers, Crofton ................ scsi ida eque ЮИ Wakefield R.D.C. ........ e Е. Massie, Civil Engineer, ‘Kirkgate, Wakefield... do. 
Filter Beds, Pipes, Valves, &c., Avon 5 Rugby U. D.C.... . D. G. Macdonald, Civil Engineer, Waterworks Engineer, "Rugby do. 
Two Residences, Dewsbury Moor, Yorks. . дшш J. Barton & Co., Architects, Halifax-road, Dewsbury ..... ..... ..... do, 
Waterworks ..... NR REED аен (ireland) Ri DiC ром; J. Perry, Civil Engineer County Burveyor's Office, Galway . ЕТЕУ do. 
Sanitary Convenience, near the Old Bridge ............... Bath U. S. ................ КОГО ЗА о Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath .... —— do. 
Alterations to Offices . . уе uariis MH . e Butler, Wilson & Co., Architects, 12, East- parade, Leeds . do. 
Hospital Pavilion. Morton Banks, near Eetghiey 1 Joint Hospital Board ....... .. | Judson & Moore, Architecte, York Chambers, Keighley ........... do. 
Stable, &c., Swallow- lane.. 09,0906 ТТІТІЛІСТТІТТТІСІТІІ 52531544. Golcar U. D. C. *90099-5443265242020950950098000220* A. Shaw, Architect, Golcar ve ТІПТ June 29 
Stored 5  À ones .......| Heimshore (Lancs. уаш Soc. Ios J. B. Thornley, Architect, Market. ‘street “Darwen. PEN do. | 
Buildings, Hall, &c , Barnstaple ........,............_....... Mr. A. H. Miller ........................| J. Crocker, Architect, 98, Queen-street, Éceter.... ЖД —ÓÓY do. 
Additions to Ladywell Mills, all. lane, ‘Bradtora зена, А. Sharpe, Architect, Market-street, Bradford .. — MR do. 
Additions to Abattoir, Cycle-street ........................... Cardiff Corporation . C W. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall .. PE do, 
Vicarage House, Llandewi, bun pines — ———— Rev. J. Hughes ................... аса J. W. Rodger, Surveyor, 14, High-street, Сап en do. 
Additions to School, Bare....... 0 Morccambe: School Board ............ J. Hartley, Architect, Queen-street, Morecambe .................. aides June 21 
Additions to Workhouse эшш ...... .... .. Nantwich Guardians | .............-..-- C. E. Davenport, Architect, Nantwich ...... . .... CCC do. 
Additions to Schools, Abernant ........................... .... | Aberdare School Board ........ e. Т. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare ........................ do. 
Halls and Police Station, Paisley-road .....................| Glasgow Corporation ...... ........... J. Líndsay, 64, Cochrane- street, Glasgow ra sss I do. 
Pumping Station, &c..... 2e. Much Wenlock (Salop) D. C. ..| W. Wyatt, Engineer, All Salate, Shrewobury . esee do. 
Alterations to Business Premises, "Bristol .. ».| Messrs. Rowe Brothers & Co., Ltd. H. J. Jones, Archítect, 12, Bridge-street, Bristol ......... . 0. 
Offices, &c., Kinross, N.B. ........... MA „ Royal Bank of Scotland ............... D. Smart, Architect, Perth .. .es eee . . June 22 
Reservoir, Sweeney Mountain ... . . . . . Oswestry R. Ю.С. .............. MAH Shayler & Madoc-Jones, Engineers, Gen June 23 
Cast-iron Pipes, (60 tons) 2 Беттеп (Моп.) U.D. 6. eee. J. Н. Lewis, Civil Engineer, Blackwood, Mou. ........................... 
Rebuilding Church, Llangennech, Llanelly ............... Rev. E. Davies ........................... E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff... ....... CC 9 do. 
Laying Mains, Castle-street, &. .. ...... Glasgow Corporation .................. J. M. Gale, Engineer, 45, Jobn-street, Glasgow... 3 do. 
House, Ashleigh - road Horsham S OP i MEE W. Buck , Architect, North- street, Horsham . . .. neues ЖА do. 
Public Conveniences, Liscard ........ccccccscecsseccessecees . Wallasey U. ÿ W. B. Travers, Engineer, Public Offices, шош. - do. 
Cattle House nnd Barn, Constantine, Cornwall ....... o mas W. Richards, Trenowles, St. Hilary, Cornwall . . . .. June 24 
*Fencing and Gates e er London County Council 3 Park's Department, 11, Regent-street, S. ................... esses June 25 
Steel Girder Bridge...................... КЕНТ КО ТОСТ .| Great Northern Ry. Co. (Ireland) A Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin .. ETE do. 
Store Premises, Birkby .................. ....................... . Huddersfield Indus. Society, Ltd. num Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield ...... e do, 
Steel and C. I. Bridge, Lower Багтеп,.......................| Blackburn Corporation ............... W. St ba, Civil Engineer, Municipal Offices ——— e, do. 
Sewerage Works, Exning ................ ЧФР e Newmarket U. D. C.. — M Beesley & Co, Engineers, 11, Victoria-street, 8. W.. . . . . . . . do. 
Bridge, Irnham ......... ......................... EM — Bourne (Linca.) R. D. CO. -| €. W. Bell, Counc Offices, Bourne... —— S do. 
Library Buildings, Armley e балары КЕС күте Leeds Corporation ама Rs Robinson, Architect, 72, Albion- street, Leeds ......— ss do, 
*Rchool8 ...............»5...... „ „ Northfleet School Board ............| 8. J. Adams, Weston Chambers, Weston - road, Southend-on- Sea... do. 
PATE jj; UR Barnet U.D. oe F J| W. H. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 40, High- street, Barnet. ......... . June 20 
tating Tanks AC: onov k x teres ces do. do. 
e of Pneumatic Tubes at Paddingtonstation Great Western Жалан. eene] Electrical Engineer, Paddington Station, W. ...... . . .. . . i do. 
‘Sewering, Levelling, Paving, «с. ................... —— ку ООС е —€— БС Council Offices, Southwood-lane, иш, N do. 
Sewerage Works ... ....................................... а»! Barking Town U. D. C. Ве Dawson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking ................. —(— do. 
Bridge Building, Hildrop-road, Nelson . ә...) L. and Y. Railway Company.. essel R. C. Irwin, Hunts Bank, Manchester ............... TOM МЕТР do. | 
Copper Tubing, Сиш; CLER IPM 8 Salford Corporation. без L. С. Evans. Town Hall ....................................2............ келе do. 
*Sewerage Works . . . . . . . . c e . Litherland О.р. С......,................ . Мг. W. B. Garston, Surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland ......... June 27 
ee ß kane end „ Frome U. D. C us. See Advertisement . . . . CET 2 9 June 28 
*Bascule Blies cen eve а poesia naar: Hull Corporation ... bn City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull .................... June 29 
Stabling and Four Houses, Bowling. . ——— Bradford Provident Indus, Boc. Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Manchester-road, Bradford . UC Жарды do. 
*Taking-down and Rebuilding Bridge, Witham ......... Essex County Council Chief Surveyor, ‘County Offices, Cheimsford........ .............. „| June 30 
„Hospital at Bolton-road .......... uus ........... . | Hull Corporation ........................ Pole & Little, Architects, 9, Gray's Inn-square, W.C... | July 2 
„Alteratlons and Additions to che Venta, Baldwin-st.! Bristol Corporation ..| See Advertisement... w| July 8 
*Redecoration of Town Hall, &с. .............................. Gravesend Town Council ............ E J. Bennett, Architect, 189, "Parrock-street, Gravesend .. enone) July 4 
Filters, Tanks, &c., for Sewage Disposal .............. ...] Taunton Corporation F h Surveyor, Taunton —— Á—— TE pp 15 5 
*Additions to Newington Workhouse ................... .....| St. Saviour's Onion. езін асыны Architect, 18, King-street, ans e. e 0. 
*Ruperstructure of New Asylum.......... FFF T See Advertisement a... D EN r ME Ch 10 
Farm Buildings. > Bodmin, Cornwall ................ КҮЛКҮ Asylum Visitors .. . . . . . . . . . 8. Trevall, Architect. Truro .............................. e July 21 
Road Works, Bur ry and Menton: Yorke. ........ E H. & E. Marten, 5, Charles - street, Bradford ............................. No 
Granite Kerbing, Channelling, and Cubes... Middlesex County Council............| Н.Т. Wakelam, County Engineer, Guildhall, тенг В. Т do. 
New Koad. off moa pepe -road рас nam "ee PO TEC H. J. Price, Architect, 24, Low Pavement, Nottingham... do. 
Filter Tanks, &c le Mill, Delph ............. — . R. W. Oddy, Toad-lane, Rochdale ...................... d do. 
Seven Houses, Perry-street, Wednesbury ... .... 4 Е. Senior, Dixon 's-road Tannery, Chesterfield ........................... do. 
Well Sinking, Pitemoor, Sheffleld.................... F E. Winder, Architect, Wharf. street, Sheffield. . . . . . ы do. 
Stabling, House, &c., Harrogate ................... UM Ir. Thos. Hargreaves ..................| Butler, Wilson & Co., Architects, 12, East Parade, Leeds ............ do. 
Laundry at Asylum, Melrose, N.B. ......... ..... rco ект Mitchell & Wilson, Architecte, 13, Young-street, Edinburgh — do. 
Church and School, Cardigan Mount, Leeds............... DM dico. Р. Robinson, Architect, 72, Albion-street, Leeds . . .. . . .. . . do. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


tL о о 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. E | Salary. T be in 


ص Б‏ س س 


‘Storekeeper and Timekeeper .......... e LS Richmond (Surrey) Town Council] 40s. (&c.), w u ee. JUNE 18 
Clerk of Works . . . eee ` Latham and pues U. D. C. . 3. oer J; — — .| June 25 
‘Engineering Assistant Péssuseessseenéossnes 66525 2 26 96969 . | JBeckenham U D.C. UOCE EON 1004. рег annum . „ OES „ „ „„. June 28 
‘Clerk Of Work? аана, .....| leleester Corporation .................. 503. weekly „% ead AR e JUDG SU 
*County Survey or ыы Шалы аны АА а АНА Қы» "West Suffolk dor Council 2 120. per annum CCC July 11 


— —·˙ U...... e 7˙—:/??qn . 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this, vumber. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. 1v: vi. vill. x. 4 xvii, Public Appointments, pp. хта. XYD. 4 хүй. 


тестны cero ie Le шаш. . ee ы з „ D Ae сла а ы 3 . | ысышы сн. еее 
June 8.— Ву H. J. CHEFFINS. Ж 26l., u. 1. 21] 
Landwade, &c., Cambs.— Landwade Hall Estate, Hackney. „„ Mon lane, f. £800 нарма, Re ре Ме ік: * 1175 
i ö ͤ ͤ 88 d e. e £900] _ Уг, Б.Т. 56 05. eet ee sees 
eae. а. ко ы АЫ: Manors of Coico Hall € 16,000 55 о 27 er 31, and зз, Bridge-st., . 8,055 Mornington- се, i.g.r. 230. 108., u. t. eye 179 
3. 25, and 27, St. Thomas-rd., u. t. 314 yrs. LI. T 0 
and Coggeshall ................ ee боо Е.Т.26/. .................. L 312 у!5$., 555 E 
„ RU d 1 уте, E. . ай, e-r. 4% , Во] Contractions used i n these listi, T att be Hs 
petam. --5, Laitwcod-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g. r. rol., ШЕ; teDmond-rd., u. t. 45 угѕ., gr. 6/., e. r. 482. 425 | ground-rent ; l. g. r. for ео О геш; r. for rent; 
p nc kßsk 8 400] 115, The Grove, c., % ͤ ] NRE 385 | improved ground · rent; g.r. for P hold ; e.r. for 
Clapham. ы” Orlando- rd., u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. 12l., . and 64, Ballance-rd., u. t. 59 yrs., f. for ا‎ for copyhold i pired. bea p.a. for pet 
E. T. 60 . „644 „55 „6 „„ „ „6 е» 9262 475 r ILS PPS 2999292 ет 430 estimated ren , u. t. or unex for road ; 94. for 
Bv Ковккт Кеш. for years ; st. for street ; rd. 
By W. B. HALLETT. St. Pancras.— Dr dec ur cres, for crescent 
. -—Urummond.st., igr.’s 1327, u. t. uare ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; 
Enfield.—1, 2, and 3, Central-bldgs., f., r. 140%. 1,52 194 yrs., g. r. 267. „ ee ., oog! yd. for yard. 
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June 16, 1900. ] 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg stan lr 5 £ " 
8, %, 
nos es 12 15 © n 10 0 
60 ao an oo ac os oo 00m 25 1 
СЕЕ is d м 5 Es 5 
358. less res- 
pectively. j 
„ 35 о о 1715 © 
а and aos. lem rese 32 30 ө 33 15 ө 
tively. 
Do. white battans as io i: 5 чы 5215 
: ^ 5 
Á-— yn 24494464: 09015 О 11 30 © 
Tid үшке ден es « 16 3 О Bf O О 
” ы Ac “. “ғғ 2420 О 1615 0 
н Nan 6% „ 13 © O 14 5 O 
й ...... 18 00 13 5 6 
lene, 308., зо, and 208. 
Thitewood, то to so per cent. less. 
— жеке 8 11 10 © 38 5 Ө 
Vhitewood, 5 to то per cent. less, 
анта көлі ystow рине 8 ro о o 0 
F 315 0 5 0 
ж LP О 1$ ө 2 5 o 
i Lawrenca Pine dens, Kc, per o 18 © 2 o © 
ш, Bright and Dry, sises 9115 о 2815 © 
м L 3.. 22 5 о 9215 0 
” . aset 7 о 1015 0 
" " ч тї is o 18 5 о 
’ » II оо 12 о o 
а " ts. 910 о 1010 о 
oe 912068 10 O 0 іш оо 
„„ „ доо 100 о 
First, regular tis s. 1215 O 15 0 0 
2 " Ge مھ مہ مہ مہ مہ‎ eb о 
— n е» e مت‎ ес өс مہ‎ еб 36 е с i i о 
1 А : 
New نا‎ oe, зо о ө 1115 © 
E 910 о 10 о 0 
. 2222222: .. 2100 15 00 
tt by 6 and 7 im yellow =~ 11 6 16 6 
) wu an 
%% ЕТІ o ue 
FCC. ee Ee 
" esu» 
by ” [T] white c.so 8 6 9 6 
1 Өйтіп тм & snd yellow 8 6 9 6 
4 by 6} and 7 in. ss ados and ° SS 
white , tongued, and 
ty 6 and zin: aad yaliow ард : „ 
in 6 and 7 in. zat yellow and о о 
кет” а талаа sel ad : j о 
Nenower af} 1 7 
vi quality at 15 per cont. les than 
Danzig and Memel Fir Timber 
— 222--- 3130 3150 
C i Second. зоо 350 
Und ° Pe 41% 8 а 5 : 
— and ? orwegien Вай... s 5 о 219 0 
Danzig and Stettin оо meo e» 4 5 6 6 o ө 
е ----....... 3 12 4 10 0 
Yellow Pine. .... _.,_ =... 550 615 о 
EF — ADER 4 о о 6 o о 
Ash ет өз GD ес оо ое оо ке 60 өз (DD оо жə 4 o o 4 5 0 
FCC 
e КӨЗІН 
Swen per K Ban Ы en 
Стома i ц зоо 400 
Lath ; per cubic fati 2 7 6 зоо 
Riga and бы . $19 e sreo 
— per ft runs sioe : o 1 2:5 1i 
Mene] Crowa 2 „ BBO О О 230 О О 
Danzig BO Oe 64900090000 099090900 it. о о 900 о о 
ew 2 00 ce оеооооооооооооово оо 1 oot o о 
. эй o o оер 
— 7" ° 4 ° ° 
жлиа.............. оооесе оо оа о 
paan Teake ......... ... per load i 10 м 5 Š $ 
Mat асса oa О © O0 § o o 
маты, cargo average .ф. Ө © 4 о o Bi 
^0099090900990 9.9 d о о о о 
Tabasco, ^e02n506009000009060 ес ет о 8 4 0 о 5 
— ра OS 00 06 08 E € ее P9 о о 4 о о 4i 
A fr: » Әбезегееезео оо ше UD i : 3 5 5 4 
St. , D eiit o © о о i 
$900 ашы чайы аш о о 5 о о 7 
Waldo Сага (good to )-- 999 sts 
ро. da (planis and boaria „ о 7 б 
Black superfcial..... ооз о o 7i 
fui Walnut бору pe foot caba. 912 2 б 
ы N ein boards) o 1 9 оз о 


land î, Prices mamed are for tne wood as imported and 


be added the docks. Ten per cent., 


in order to arrive at the current trad 


approximately, should 
e prices. 


THE' BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT (Conte 


Sequo's (Californian redwood), per ^ ARIS 
fx ot cube v€*5609000«Q090909g062509290 ө 1 9 ө 8 о 
hies cod, American 0.2.4. 9 Т 9 
90 oe 
boards).. ото оз 
Y oak " 90 .. o 8 3 Oo 4 э 
Pano... есеб ео оо оо o з 9 o 8 о 
99 $9 эезееееоеоеегееееег o 8 o 8 
ытаһ еетеееееееегеәееәее 9 8 : o 8 
C 
. 0 o о о 
Degame br.. ө H o 0 = o 
1 VOTE екін 
RON-— es ec оо (Ой 3 6 o o 
Bar, W in London 9902909990 i : [-] 5 15 о 
Do. at works in Wales оо 900 
Do. Staffora apr pom с.с. 915 0 H 15 © 
Correr British ingot ~= 76 о о 76 о 6 
Best selected .............-.... 1° ов 7°90 
сесті at ac an өе ес өс ес as so oo ын 2 6 о о 6 
Im Low METAL . N. а= 
Le Pig ы 6M. 74. 
эҳ cece оо ce 0026060 ол oc о СОО 1 
n Com Brand А i ы 6 S x 5 
Sheet, English рет 96, 
and upwurds 0. 19 2 6 ооо 
900900900009 боовоо 208866088 Ce 39 12 6 о о ө 
Zmc— 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 28 10 о о о © 
Silesian..... pau te wee sine — 8 оо ооо 
Spelter оо 000006 00000000 00000000 зо 10 0 20 12 6 
T—St rait 443 00 о о © 
Ашина ececsccccen есесееегс 345 О О ооо 
English REOS 2... 147 О O o ө 
Banca -———— ——— —— O O O é o ө 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


т oz. thirddds . 214. per ft. delivered. 
93 fourths e % % % %ũ,⏓ẽ, ee „e e2eee ad. 99 9? 
21 02. thirds .................. 3d. »" е 
»9 99 fourths ооовоесоеовеов ое оо ее 234. „ә % 
26 O tbirds -ееееееееееее [RENI 4d. »9 9? 
oe 99 fourths евееееәееееев „ 6 „%. „ 3d 99 99 
зе os. (hirdi 66 „66 . қа .9 ТІ 
LL eeen02e e888 Феееевееее > 9 
Fluted sheet, 15 2 . ; г s н 
ТІ [T] 21 9999999570 3 ry) ry 
OILS, &c. 
| ee Ж d. £ sd. 
Raw Linseed Ой in pipes, perton.. 36 оо ооо 
T ” » in per gal. озо о о о 
Boiled ,, А 3 38 оо ооо 
T н , іп drums, pet gal. о 2 ооо 
TA Stockholm. .. .. .. barrel 1 $ 6 ооо 
Агсһапвві..........-........--- 1 о о о о о 
Turpentine, in barrels, percwt. .. 2 60 ооо 
T in drums, per gal. .... 03 8 о о о 
Genuine Ground English White 
Leak 26 о о о о о 
Red Lead .............. SES OUS . 2200 о о о 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... o 8o ооо 
VARNISHES, &c. 
per gallon 


Fine Elastic Copa! Varnish for outside work .. 016 


о 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 100 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish fot inside work .......- o 10 O 

Best Extra Hard Cburch Oak Varnish for inside 
work .....ecssosecossoeseoscosossoesocesoeo ото о 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... o 16 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... І o © 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.. 016 o 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish .................... ота о 
Best Japan Goc Size RT m ото о 
Best Black Japaoeoen o 16 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain о 8 о 
Brunswick Black ......-... eee . o 8 o 
Berlin Black .......... e eere rernm o 15 6 
Kootting ....- "EE "por o 9 о 
Best French and Brush Polish ............ =... о 8 6 

BRICKS, &c. 
s d. 


Hard Stocks 32 o per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rougb Stocks and 

Grirzles . : 28 © n н ” $i 
Smooth Brigbt 
сам Stocks.. 58 Ж ” ” " ” 

ip pers 42 M" 5 » T 
Flettons . . 29 2 » ور‎ 8 rail y depôt. 
Red Wire Cuts 34 9 u " Py) ” 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 ,, "m EK i 
Best Blue Р 

Staffordshire 86 о, »" »" T 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 84 o „ ” ” „ә 
Best White Glazed 

Stretchers ...... 260 O 57 » ” » 
Headers eseo ccoa 2 [*] м эз 99 [1] 
Quoins and Bull. 

позе .......... 340 C po ” ” „ә 
Double Headers. . 320 © „ T TI ” 


Best Dip Salt 


and Headers .. 240 O » T РА a 
Quoins and Bull- 

nose . . 280 Ом - » M 
Double Headers.. 280 о per thousand at railway depét. 
Seco ality 

Whiteand Dipped 

Salt Glazed .... 40 0 per thousand less than best. 

i Sand есед 2 „ ое 8 о per yard, delivered 


Best Portland 1 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 © | » » 

Norz.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 123. od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 315. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
STONE. 
| в. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... а о per ft. cube, deld. rly. depte 


TI 600 1 7 м ” 


Beer eooe 1 

Grinshill „ш... 1 о ? 
Brown Portland in blocks s 2 n на 
Dacley Dale " s r} 5 a 
Red sebill ЕК 2 5 m 5 
Red M - 24 » i 


Hard York н аю p A 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 87 per ft. super 
| | at rly. depót.. 
„ ai біл. Rubbed Ditto.. a хо „ n 
у> 8$ зіп. sawn both sides | 
slabs random sizes ) 1 3 » "n 
," ” 3 1n. ‘faced Ditto o 9 ” n 
SLATES, 
in. in. & s.d. 
20 X то best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. depe 
70 seconds „ 10 150 » T 
16x 8 best ” з 6 T " 
20 10 best blus Portma- 
doc ee ee ТО 18 o ” ғ. 
16x 8 ” " 6 оо e" 
тохто best Eureka un- 
| fading green..... тт 2 6 ” " 
16x 8 70 " 615 0 " ” ` 
20X10 Permanent green 
А and Sedan green 10 о о » T 
16 x 8 [T] [T] 5 126 oo [1] 
TILES. 
— ái" ty. dep&t.. 
1 es.. 41 o per 1,000 at rly. 
Hip and valley tiles. . .. 3 7 per doz. T T 
Best Broseley tiles 44... 48 o per 1,000 , ” 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 © per doz. Це " 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 „ 2 
Do. ornamental Do. .. o ' » „ 
ni i ч e 4 o per doz. T] » 
alie tiles. f 99 
Бен Red or Mailed Sith өре, i 
" 1,000 
Hip йез ............ VV 
V. v tiles “......ш..ҡ.. 3 8 ” “ ” 


ТО CORRESPONDENTS. 


МОТЕ.--Тһе responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
rests, of course, with the 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 


cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news Pd 
which have been duplicated for other journals are N 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to & contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not ily imply its acceptance. : 

communications regarding Wh and artistic. 

matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and otber exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
sot to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 

( ications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. B.—We cannot. 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted. % Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BECKINGHAM (Gainsborougb).— For the erection of 
Board schools and master's house, for the School Board- 
Messrs. Eyre & Southall, architects, Retford. Quantities. 
by the architects: 


Brown & Son.... 2,974 Gainsborough} 2,631 12 
J. Woods 2,964 


t Reduced and provisionally accepted. 


ae 


BLYTH RETFORD.—For the erection of Wesleyan 
chapel and schools, for the Trustees. Messrs. Eyre &: 
Southall, architects, Retford. Quantities by the archi- 
tects :— ) 

Т. Hopkinson ...... £2,420 | T. Н. Marrison, 
G. Hurst 25420 cea 


Bee & Son 43097 о| J. Furniss .... < 62,919 o 
Row sell 2,986 o| I. si edie .. 2,910 © 
С. Hopkinson .. 2,982 о | С. recnwood, 

o 

о 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. — For additions to school, 
Stapenhill, for the (U.D.) School Board. Mr. R. 
Churchill, architect, St. Paul's-square, Burton - on- Trent 
| For Playground and Cottage. 
Geo. Kennard, Stapenhill, Burton- 
on- TrentꝝxdnxLddssLsLssss А 
For Irom Fencing. 
Gough & Felgate, Burton-on-Trent” 


a -_ 


CHURCH VILLAGE (Pontypridd).— For the erection: 
of a house at Church Village for Mr. T. Griffiths. Messrs. 
Griffiths & Jones, architects, Tonypandy :— 

Evan Jones, Mill-street, Pontypridd” ...... £520 


[Sce also next page. 
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LONDON.—For internal repairs to houses, &c., at the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylam-road, Old Kent- 
road, S. EK. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect: 

R. J. Young £260 | W. Croft, Sydenham" £170 
F.-Dawes ...“е»<%-4»% 224 


600 


—— —_ 
CORK.—For additions, &c., to Dripsey House, for 
Mrs. Bowen Colthurst. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, archi- 
tects, 28, South Mall, Cork :— 
Patrick Murphy, John-street, Cork* £371. 
Five contractors competed. Highest tender £480. 


“«“...... 
„„ 


Е م‎ 


&c., LONDON.—For 


CRAIGROTHIE (N.B.) — For additions, to erection of stabling for ‘Messrs. 


farmhouse, Ring, for the University Court of St. Andrew's. =" ^ a ung = 
Мг. David Henry, architect, St. Andrew's cen Tilling & Co. at Lee, S. E. Mr. A. L. Guy, architect: 
Masonry.—J. Stark, Cupar Muir .... £79 10 О Derman ........ £6,622 14 Staines n- £55590 о 
Jeinery.—T. Donaldson, Kame, Cupar 114 zt о Daly 3,880 o| Faulkner 5,553 0 
Plumbing.—A. Stewart, (сораг IM 2016 8 Havell .......... 5,793 o|]errard ........ 5,561 о 
Slating.—1. Black, St. Andrews .... 30 2 о Courtney, 5,6097 o | Kennard Bros.".. 5,533 9 
Plastering. — Robb & McIntosh, Lengb. ЕИ 4 5,622 о 
Cupa py "wes 33 $ 5 
278 5 И к А r 
dal + se aoo rmn trm i-e 5 1 LONDON.—For paving . carriageways, Sc., Great 


Eastern- street, &c. (13,000 yds. superfic 


CROYDON.—For alterations and decorations ‘at The ditch Vestry. Mr. J. Rush Dixon; с Town Hall, 
Mount, Duppas-hill, Croydon, for Mr. W. F. Knight. | Old-street, Е.С. :— | 
Mr. H. Fuller Clark, architect, 28, John-street, Bedford- Per super 
row, W.C. :— £ ^ £ n 
Hayward & Son . . 41,395 J. & C. Bowyer .... 41,249 А ; emi s. d. 
Smith & Sons 255 | Si & Son. 1,100 Acme Wood Flooring Co., Limited ...... 14 9 
EI RIL 12551 SIMPEN ру 23 W. Griffiths, Bishopsgate-st., Without 14 6 

EAR AID tin < Р 
EAST DER HAM.—For the supply апа delivery of || OKEHAMPTON (Devon): — For гем 
4 DUE. с і h oe g the 
W N me 1 for ex Утин е Council. Mr.] Rutchers market for the Town Council Мг. J. A. 
G. Himson, ,rveyor; Fast Dersbam t7 Lucas, architect, Guildhall-chambers, Exeter. Quantities 


by architect: 
Wm. Ball, East-street, Okehampton .... 51,397 10 © 


Burdon Hill Stone. 
Ellis & Everard, Burdon, Leicester, 135. od. per ton. 
Ouenast Stone. 


Sommerfeld & Co., Hull and King's Lynn, 125. 74. 
per ton 


OXTED.—For a residence at Oxted, on the Stonehall 
Farm Estate, for Mr. W. W. Wise. Mr. . Theodore 
Gregg, architect, 1a, St. Helen's-place, E. C. ‘ 
Barrett & Power.. . . £3,200 W. Shepherd) ++» 42,902 
G. P. & H. Barnes. 2,941 


—— ]—“A — 


LONDON. For alterations and repairs to The Wave e 
dodging-house, Victoria Dock-road, E., ſor Mansfield 
House University Settlement. Mr. H. C. Lander, archi- 
eect, Effingham House, Arundel-street, W.C. Quantities 
ra am C. A. Jaques, 29, Darthmouth Park-avenue, 
N 7. 


— т. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tregat & Son £598 | Smith & Sons ........ $530 ^ 
бүпіее ....... o 546 | W. J. Maddison, Can- "THE BUILDER (Published Weekly) із supplied DIRECT from 
H. M. Dove ning Town? ы the Office to residents іп any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
. M. Dove. 545 E Town“... 515 rate ot 198. per annum (62 numbers) PREPAID. o all ратова! 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, lon, 
&c., 265. = annum, Remittances (payable to DOUG 5 
LONDON. For erecting а three-story factory and | FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of Tun 

Р BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W. C. 


other alterations at Crosby - row, Bermondsey. Mr. Edward 


Crosse, architect: 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
the Publishing Office, 198. per annum (52 


G. Parker .... 42,050 © J. Chalkley .. £1,659 о о | prepaying at 

J. Young 1697 o o| Newton...... 1,644 13 11 numbers) or 49. * т uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
H. J. Williams 1,693 © © Wells & Son 1,615 o о | receiving “Тһе uilder," by Friday Morning's Post. 

F. & H. Higgs 1,670 o o 


——— ß سس‎ 


LONDON. — For alterations to „The Princess 

Alexandra" p.-h., Barking- road, London, E. Mr. W H I: ll & 0 
Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William . . asce es 0. , 
street, Е.С, Quest карри а, к £ 

Courtney & Fairbairn £1,205 sborn & Sons* .... 41,067 

Sheffield Bros. .....- 1,156 T. Welsh on 925 127, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, Е.С. 
W. J. Maddison. . 1,142 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


+ Withdrawn—error. 


. ne 


LONDON.—For structural alterations to premises, 
&ertford-road, Lower Edmonton, N. Mr. Herbert Riches, 
architect, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C. : 


A. Porter 425 о | P. Hart .. 4357 9 , 
Knight & Son 405 о ” LASCELLES CONCRETE 
— —— . э „ Ы 3 

LONDON.—For repairs and decorations at The Architects’ Designs are carried out. with the 

Crystal Tavern,” Mile End, E. Messrs. Foulsham & greatest care, 

Mense: Riches, — x. Crooked-lane, King 
niliam-street, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E. :— 

A. Webb ERA олай £399 | T. H. Jackson ...... £335 CONSERVATORIES, 

S. Sale = 339 | Osborn & Sons*...... 323 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


———— 
C. B. N. SNEWIN 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Sos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
ов. T PON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 

FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVEEY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM MEDIATE UBE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address: "BNEWIN : London.' 


DRY PLANKS and 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


TEAK | 
BIRCH 

ASH 2 
WHITEWOOD 


MAHOGANY (Cuba, Honduras) 

WAINSCOT OAK | 

PENCIL CEDAR 

HONDURAS CEDAR 
WM. 


— 


А] 


: TREET. _ 
Gtore Yards: DES STE STREET, 
DERBYSHIRE STREET, 


E r Е я STREET 


Offices, 136 
BETHNAL GREEN. 
OLD FORD. 

.. Telephone; 1319, AVENUE. ... 


i FASCIAS 


99999999 


WHARF 


m ae ^. t * 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


к the Shore- |. 
E., 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


MALLINSON | 


and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LOND 


.. Always on- ha : 


[JUNE 16, 1900. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
| ~ BATH STONE. + 
FLUATE, for Hardening, ‘Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office : Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset: 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams. 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


...... — O Б 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E. C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, ¥ s 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granarigs, tun rooms, 5 | 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


and terraces, Asphalte 
SPRAGUE & CO, Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, Ke, LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and. with. despatch. 


METCHIM & son} 8, PRINOES STREET, 


QT.GEORGEST. WESTMINSTER 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7 


Ш Construct 


Т 
AL 


d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


ifs bem ma 

K!. ur 
ШТ 

Z. C. 


Ernest Mathews 


61, St. Mary Are, 


SLATES, SLABWORK; ` 


Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 


Permanent Green Slates, 


Bow, London, E. amê = Worth Wales. ji | 


Г BRANCH HOUSE: - 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


вт, Victoria est Bristol _ 
PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 10. 
Telephone No., 9751 Avenue 


Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalt 


— — 
PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


CID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
АТ WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


[ 


‘BOARDS. 


WALNUT 

BROWN OAK 
ROSEWOOD | 
MAPLE B.E. «с. &. 


Се 
& CO., 
| ON, М.Е 


LARGE STOCK o 


GOUNTER- TOP, BOARDS 


so VENEERS. `` 


gue Tak WE 
* . 1... H 
serh береты yra roa eoe 
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PORTLAND СЕМЕНТ =~ 


MEDINA, PAR 


VANN woman 
— -<- FRANCIS & COMPANY, . LIMITER 


Геце go peer ы 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 : London. 1 y Ж ‚ Paris Exhibition. 1889 ; 
: 4, Eastcheap, London, E.C. Whee 5 асака а xS 8. W. 88% rks : Cliffe-on-Thames.—Tel. No. 139, сисао, 


The o Nine 
. Шіте Brand, 


гт 


FORMS of 


COLUMBIAN CONCRETE 
FIREPROOF 


FLOORS. 


See Catalogue (free on application) for details, 


FLAT Construction, with Ribbed Bars in Stirrups. . See also Report of British Fire Prevention Com- | 
mittee of our Fire Test made June 14th, 1899. 


OLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING CO. Ltd. T 
VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


(OOMPRESSED OR MASTIO) 
и „ыш best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &o. Full partioulars oan be obtained from the Offces, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS AND STONE DECAY. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 


M. 0. SZERELMEY & CO., Szerelmey Works, Rotherhithe New-rd., S. E 
SAMUEL WRIGHT & СО. crown worms, André street, NE. 
FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. "unum 


—— S D 
WITH ALL DUE DEFERENCE . we: submit thác 
10 omi сіу THE SAMSON SOLID BRAID- 
ED SASH LINE, хни Ze sash line is too s small an item to 87! at 
1oyance caused by breaking co nd falling wi nach 
p Ir da ng Architects now roit this, and spe xis The 


| PREPS rE 


Main Girder Caste? with Conceaied Anchors. 


KING WILLIAM ST 
LONDON, E. C. 


“Ж Е 
-. 
= 


— Бш: 


‘Shean: Sash "pru 


Of all First-class Dealers everywhere, Wx: E. Pees & Co (Ine ЕС 


Reg ye MARK 


PARQUET ` NO BURSTINC UP - 2257 4 MOSAIC 


NO OPEN JOINTS 


PATENT ANHYDROUS FLOORING 


|THE PE RFECT SYSTEM. OF WOOD- BLOCK с. PARQUET Fee 


GEARY, WALKER&C2 


'WOOD-BLOCK !0уссн Устокл FLOORING 


LONDON.E.C. 


. 2 — ене — a 
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dog ot ae BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ё. 


IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
lITHOGRAPHED OORREOTLY BY RETURN OP POST. A 


 VULCAN 


BOILER AND GENERAL 


ATID.A Y, LIMITHD. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE 
UILDER and DECORATORS. — Old- 


UNIOIPAL and COUNTY ENGI. 


NRERS' BXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
A. M. I. C. E. F. f. I. ас. 82, . Westminster, prepares 


established capital PREMISES in main reed. Every accomo- | Pupils. by E er све 3 
dstion fer large business. Takings average 1.4001. рек annam. Price of work be ar e E 
6501. including stook, fixtures, and plapt.—Apply to Мг. PERTIVAL | Getober, more than т gm were 
a HODBON, Auctioneer, 223, Seven Si.ters-road, Finsbury Park, №. Seed 
в Telephone No. 186, King's Cross. Ё ° 


UILDER and DECORATOR'S BUSI- 
CHIEF OFFICES :— 

67, KING ST., MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 
Ineurance and Inspection of 


BOILERS, ENCINES, DYNAMOS, 


MOTORS, ana other ELECTRICAL PLANT. 
Upwards of 44,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Act, Employers’ Liability 
Aot, and Common Law, 
PERSONAL ACOIDENT, THIRD 
PARTY & FIDELITY QUARANTEE 
INSURANOE. 


ЕЕ 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


EE atto 
RBA, EXAMS. — PREPARATION 
Real E RES 


LIBRARY. 
Special thres months’ &nish courses.— For fall 
to Messrs. HOWGATB & „ Assosiates a en ced 
( the Britich Mussa) 


TO ARCHIPROTS, BUILDERS, BTC. | - 
machine. Five years builder and con , : - 
, 3d. folin ds); on aceounta, 
3 n per ed ) variatio a 
attention.—Box 196, Office ot The "d 


———— — —— a.—— —— 

OOD LIGHT OFFICE on Third Flogr 

TO BE LET, close to Law Couría. Suitable for draoght” a, 4 
Apply. М. 17, Hesex-strest, Strand. 


ет r——— HM ———————— 
ARTNERSHIP. — A Young Architect. 

of artistic abilities, with and practical experience, 

both Lond provincial considerable 
work on са ко desires PA о рва REHIPin vell established 


DEPOT (centre West-end) d teady trade. First- 
clare opportunity for jobbing ебе i 


Stabling. Fuliest icuiars given. — Apply, Mr. CHALLEN, 
Есіме Agent, 41, ась B.W. PET 


LD-ESTABLISHED JOBBING 
BUILDER'S in East End FOR SALE, or Partnership enter- 
Turnover exceed 1,0004. Would be largely increased I bands 

of energetic man, who is a good menager of men. Convenient pre- 
mises at low rental. No acenta. Вох $09. Office of The Builder.’ 


TEAM JUINERY WORKS FOR DIS- 
Bp 1 opening fo: builders’ materials. Large, 
rapidi y-increasi port n men; scope 

First-class 5 Aa acres 3 а ы М 
тейде, two cottages.  Betablisbed 13 n P. lee, including 


with 2.0001. to right parey. Well kept bocks open to strict 


good business men can quickly amaes a oempetency.— Plans and 
photos, c. at ELLIS CLARKS & CO.'8, 11, Boutbampton-row, W.C. 


UILDER and DECORATOR'S, fast 


increasing suburb, West London. A nice detached house, in 
main road. 12 roome. Workshops, yard. and side entranor. 
Moderate rent, on lease ; or will sell g-onnd lease 
at excellent profit». Books proved. Fri 


valuable plaut. Establisbed 17 years. Call on BLLIS С 


—. — —ugLt — 
ARTNER WANTED, with small capital, 

in welbestabilabed VENTILATING Ware nó 
prefered Address, i dan particulas, Bor $06, Office of " The 


“The Builder” Student's Series, 


QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY 
TAKING. By w. x. pavs. 


A g e ыйы pi қа inde lem BUI DER & DECORATORS, Баран 
ag lim e m procedure in the on of a d 1 

good Bill of Quantities, leaving out those questions of Law and d ER & DECORATOR’, Belgravia 
other matters that do not come within the province of those fur istrict, B. W. Shop and residence of 11 reoms, at a nominal 
whom the work із designed. The examples given, whilst intentiou- rent. on lease. Kirat-class connexion of over 40 years’ standing in 
ally simple, to avoid confusing the Student by a mass of detail, will | "ame family. Returns bave been 5,4001. but owing to a death are 
be found to cover almost every phase of the subject. somewhat pel нанар АЗ sice asked, BOQ. and valuation. No reason. 


| able offer used. Open to strict investigation, — Call, 
Эз. 64. post free. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


ELLIS CLARKE & CO. above. 
WORKS AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: a Manual 
for Architectural Studentsa. By FREDERIC 

RICHARD FARROW, F. R. I. B. A. 


This Manual is written with a view to meet the requirements of 
the Student, to show him how he should write a specification, so 


that when he bas learnt the method and general principles, he may 
кру Бао е arte exigencies of Say ра he may 


— . : —ä . — 
ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
INSTRUCTOR IN PLUMBING REQUIRED for the session 
beginning September, 1900.—Apply for particulars to the Secretary, 
at the Institute. 


e tbe Ing — ꝛ—u 
ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE, HOLLOWAY. LONDON, N. 
INSTRUCTOR IN MASONRY REQUIRED for tbe session 
beginning September, 1900.—Apply for particalars to the Secretary, 
at tho Institate. 


P ĩ⅛VA a ш шы ы 
OUNTY COUNCIL of MIDDLESEX. 


TOTTENHAM POLYTECHNIC. 
The Committes of the Tottenham Polytechnic invite APPLICA- 
TIONS from experienced teachers of the following subjects for 


1. Carpentry and Joinery and Manual Training. 
2. Wood-Carving. di dus 
The classes ate heid in the evening, commencing sot tar 
Bera Secale may be obtained from the Becretaty. “ 54 
Applications, marked Evening Classes,” accom ы боғы 
TWE EN ESDA Y. TUNE 2b re 
TWELVE o'ciock on WEDNES Ne NE stb, 0 , 4 
The Polytechnic, South Tottenham. 


11. л ج‎ 
12799“ and BURSCOUGH URBAN 


Agente, 11, Southampton-row, Holborn. 


Кејег also to ТОО LATE” column page xvii. 
ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS, 


prom the ОВО 
e 2rd JUNE. 
Pereons desiring to attend Meeti рріу 
tickets to the SECRETARY, R LBA. . „ w. od 


INSTITUTE OF 


SANITARY ENGINEERS 


305 Illustrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE; or 


SANITARY SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO BUILDINGS. 
BANISTER Р. FLETCHER, A. B. I. B. A. and 
FLETCHER, A. R. I. B. A. A. M. L C. R. 


A concise and complete Text-book, treating the subject of Sanitary 
Science in all ite branches (vo far as it affecte Arobitects, Bur й 
peers, Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspectors, Plumbers, 
Students ly), from the foundation of a қошталады 
finishing and ishing, and the application of modern m of 
ventilation, lighting, and heating. It is intended to be of use to 
those entering for апу examination іп Eanitary Science. 


CL 

Urban District Ceupci] ef Lathom and Burscough REQUIRE 
кы SERVICES of a CLERK of WOBKS. te superintend the cod 
struction of thelr Beverage Жолы, а, ex „ in works of thi» 

A ust have 
а еа aud the selected candidate must be prepared to devote 
his whole сае to the dune is emit Me test 
together copies ‹ than three 

Шы and full particulars, to be sent to my Office, 99, Derby street» 


Qo kick. balore th day of JUNE, 1900. 
ба. post free. 43 Illustrations. 2nd EDITION. Revised and Thx Me S UNCORFOBATEDI кш ONE o'clock on the th ARD. C. HILL, m 
Corrected by the Authors. EXAM I М ATION Ormskirk, 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY 2 a IN June 2nd, 1900. 


Practical Sanitary . Science 
WILL BE HELD IN LONDON, 
SEPTEMBER 21st and 22nd, 1900. 


Gentlemen already established in practice in any of the various 


inches of the sanitary profession 
under certain conditions without i rb ri tted to membership 


OFFICES : 68 & 64, CHANCERY LANE LONDON, W.C. 
ANITARY INSPECTORS' and PRAC- 


TICAL BANITARY SCIENCE of THE SANITARY 


STITUTE. Com 


for these and si exams. ; 


Text-book for Атан ag agg rd Surveyors, and Craftsmen. 
By BANISTER F. HER, A.R.1.B. A. and 
H. PS FLETCHER, A. R. I. B. A. A. M. I. C. R. 


The Authors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of the 
craftaman, and at the same time to produce a work that will be 
useful to the Professional man in the designing of the various 
structures. They һауе aleo endeavoured to consider the desires of 
those who are likely to become candidates for the examiustiou of the 
City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Сошрапу, and the Insti- 
tute of Certified Carpenters, &c. Also for the examination in these 
subjecta by the R.I.B.A. and the Burveyors' Institution, ас. 


B cusa dio ea 
A DMINISTR ATIVE COUNTY of WEST 
8 


BNT OF COUNTY SURVEYOR. ` 
APPOINTM 0 ive APPLI- 
folk County Council are pre red to receive 
rns Wait mo алына for the Office ot COUNTY SURVEYOR 
for the Administrative Ocanty of West Suffolk. PL 

З per ad Salor: 


VAS DIR i lated will be required to provide an ойо» st Мы 
own expense in Bory St. Edman and to геш County Соар, 
ee ES ы Ты н 
а өп enter ib и 
will be subject to determination by six calendar months notice 


EGOCOSBSE. for est ms 
Syllabus of Sublets, testimonials, ae, % 0.8.1. 38, V toris atreet, | * Pus duci and etate of all County bridges 


ibe 
the roads over and approaches to same, where anes 2521 


URVEYORS' INSTITUTION EXAMI- ore property a to menen, al meren, оде, to look 


eg to prepare Р! 
NATIONS.—Complete courses and tate of all County buildings, to prepare Por, 
correspondence in all divisions amd ect V Motions, and estimates for buildings, bridges 


London : | 
D. FOURDRINIER, ~ Builder " Office. 46, Cather ine-streest, W.C. 


Burveyor,and Sanitary I г) holding three Certificates from Вар 
Inst. lst Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, ёс. Several hundred 


zaminati arebi” 
of & survevor 
| complete Û ЕСКІСІ by Mr. PAREYS КҰЛАҚ Еа Ат 
ет тес Medel. ea z tution Prise, Driver Prize, and Penfold Standing Joint Committee, the Highways and Bridges Com 
go? п samples, with prices, | Institution Prise, Special Print Оны Prins Special Prise ; 1808: | and any other meetings as directed, and from time aaa pn 
free en receipt of post card. cod, Crawter Frise (one of the two bracketed winners of the last); in writing upon all matters арроғба © E cor, accom pan 


à pecial Prise Penfo Applications, stating age. a on», and he sume эле 
Medal and Penfold Gold Medal (all 55 aoe М by copies of recent testimonials, are to be sent ғо that the 


Driver Prisa, Penfold Silver and Go CON- received by me not later than the 11th JULY, 1900. duties ov 
EPAL MORE THAN. HALE of ‘the eucecenfu] List were 227. nthe perenn a و‎ will be required to enter upon bis 
Parev's pupils.—Apply to Mr. RI 5 st ОСТО nex LD. 

No. 82, Victoria-st. Westminster. ‘Telephone Ne. 680. Weateniuster, A. TOWNSHEND COBBOLD. , Council. 


e . 600; eee Deputy Clerk of tbe Coun 
SANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — e | 
Nites mortes ааа | T ONDON „COUNTY, „COUS шкы 
Sie aile may be gen Ta REL . Spe des c OMM ncn ял PRU рты Quen Tom 


nspection, 6d.; Trade Nuiespces, 6d. М J 5th and 90th, from tbe A 
Victoria-street, Westminster. (New Edition), 1s. 6d. —P a 125 ces, 64 Баага 2 Padre Chel 255 reeset, BW 


A. SPARKS & CO. Printers, ipswioh. 
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HIS competition, 
which has ex- 
cited so much 


interest in the 
profession, has 
at last been 


decided in favour 
of design No. 4, 
by Mr. Mount- 
ford, and the six 
sets of drawings have been on view this 
week in a gallery in the Guildhall. 

The six invited competitors were, as our 


readers may remember, Mr. Baggallay, 
Mr. Belcher, A.R.A, Mr. Brydon, Mr. 
Florence, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Mount- 


ford; Professor Aitchison having acted 
аз assessor. The new building is to 
be a Sessions House, containing central 
criminal courts, to be erected on the site at 
present still occupied by old Newgate Prison. 
The requirements included four courts, and 
all the usual departments for the business of 
eriminal courts—judges' and jurors’ rooms, 
Witnesses rooms, &c.; and eighty cells for 
Prisoners waiting, sixteen for females, the 
remainder for males, which we presume 
represents the estimated proportion of 
criminals іп the two sexes. There was also а 
Separate department included under the gene- 
Tal term of the Lord Mayor's suite of rooms, 
Comprising a Lord Mayor's parlour, Sheriffs’ 
" Fund-room" (to serve also as ante-room 
to the Mayor's parlour),  robing-room, 
Recorder's room, Common Serjeant's room, 
and two Sheriffs’ and two Under-Sheriffs’ 
Tooms. All these were to be grouped to- 
ether, with a separate entrance and stair- 
case of a state character for the Mayor; and 
à service room and lift for occasions when 
luncheon has to be served to the judges in 
the Mayor's parlour. It was also pointed out 
that this group of rooms should be near the 
Principal court, on the bench of which the 
Lord Mayor has a seat ex officio, it being 
usual on the first day of a Sessions for the 
Judges to meet the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Recorder, Common Serjeant, and Sheriffs, 
When a formal procession is made to the 
bench of the principal court. This require- 
ment of course should influence the manner 


in which the Mayor’s room is See 


for witnesses are on the ground floor, as 


with the court, so as to enable the proces- they are in most or all of the designs—in 
sion to take place in a dignified manner. It fact, there is no room for them on the upper 
was also required in the instructions that there floor, but we are rather surprised to see 
should be space in the yard adjoining the that these rooms have no lavatory accommo- 
Lord Mayor's entrance for the Sheriff's four- | dation directly connected with them, not 
in-hand carriage to approach and turn; а еуеп in the female witnesses’ room; this 
requirement which also influences the choice | accommodation is downstairs, and is reached 
for the position of the Lord Mayor's entrance | by stairs which seem rather too conspicuous; 
and the planning of the approach to it. at all events, this is hardly the most 

The courts are one of 2,500 superficial | desirable arrangement. The Mayors par- 
feet in area, one of 2,000 ft, and two of|lour we should say was a little too much 
1,200 ft. each; the latter we presume аге cornered at the south-west extremity of the 


police or magistrates! courts, though it is not | 


specially stated so in the instructions. 


building; its connexion with the court is 
convenient enough in a practical sense but 


We naturally look first at the drawings of, hardly dignified enough. In other respects 
the selected design. Mr. Mountiord points this main or court floor is very well planned, 


out, in his report accompanying the draw- 
ings, that as some of the rooms ought to be 


of more height and dignity than others, he 


has thought it best to adopt the system of a 


and the connexion of the judges’ private 
corridor with that of the Lord Mayor's suite 
is well arranged. 


The exterior of the building is treated in 


mezzanine story from which the extra height | а simple and dignified manner, with a 


can be borrowed where required. 
principai public entrance leads into a central 
hall of spacious and dignified appearance, 
with a large semi-circular coffered arch over 
each face of the plan, the angles of the 
piers emphasised by fluted pilasters; the 
transition to the circular plan of the 
dome is effected by “ squinch ? arches 
with panelled soffits across the angles — a 
Gothic device applied in Classic guise. 
The corridors right and left which run out 
from the hall are divided longitudinally by a 
row of coupled columns ; but between these 
and the central hall is a minor vestibule on 
each side, placed across the axis and with an 
apse at each end; írom the inner apses 
doors of communication open. The outer 
apses seem rather wasted as a matter of 
space, but they will contribute to the dignified 
appearance of this portion of the interior, 
aud may be useful as quiet places for 
appointments and consultations. The prin- 
cipal staircase is in the centre of the building 
facing the entrance hall. The courts are | 
placed symmetrically side by side on the. 
upper floor; “ witnesses immediately 
wanted " are in rooms opposite to the large. 
courts but separated from them by a wide 
corridor ; such rooms are better, we think, 
more closely connected with the courts disi 
less conspicuous. The general waiting- rooms 


The 'rusticated ground story, and an Ionic order 


‘employed over it at certain accentuated 
points. On the front towards Newgate the 
plan is given a slight curved sweep, some- 
what in the same way as the architect has 
employed in his Liverpool Technical School 
buildings, of which this part of the design 
rather reminds one. Over the central hall 
is the external dome, on a massive square 
base and with square pavilions standing up 
over the angles of base ; the whole looks well, 
but we rather question the advisability of 
erecting a smaller dome so near to that of 
St. Pauls, The author notes that the 
coursing of the masonry (we presume this 
refers mainly to the rusticated ground story) 
has been arranged with a view to using as 
much of the stones of old Newgate building 
as may be in a suitable condition. 

We may take the other designs in the 
order in which they are numbered. No. 1, 
by Mr. Hare, shows a much better plan on 
the upper floor than on the ground floor. 
The rooms for witnesses on the ground floor 
are a long way from the public entrance, 
and the lavatories for men and women, con- 
tiguous to them, are arranged in a most 
primitive manner, opening on the main cor- 
ridor with their doors facing each other; a 
feature which certainly surprises as the 
work of such an experienced and generally 
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excellent planner. 


On the upper plan the 
courts are both conveniently and effectively 


arranged so as all to open out of a large 
Square central hall; the two large courts 
facing each other to right and left of the hall, 
the smaller ones at the back. The space for 
“witnesses immediately wanted” is taken out 
of the courts by the employment of partitioned 
off-spaces. Thecentre hall is covered by a 
pendentive dome, resting partly, on the 
front and back sides, on a colonnade of 
coupled columns in three bays across the 
width of the hall. The jury retiring-rooms 
are upstairs, which is not so convenient as 
having them in immediate proximity to the 
court. But in the main this court floor is 
exceedingly well planned. The Lord 
Mayor’s parlour is in the position adopted 
by most of the competitors, towards the 
south-west angle of the building, and would 
be a fine and effective room—a long room 
with an apse at each end, opening at the 
side into a wide corridor. The exterior design 
of the building is obviously inspired by the 
desire to preserve the memory of the old New- 
gate building ; it is entirely rusticated, with a 
centre block with heavy pavilions at each 
end, a lower slightly recessed wall on each 
side, on the upper part of which two columns, 
dividing it into three bays, form almost the 
only decoration of the front; and angle 
pavilions repeating those of the extremities 
of the centre block. The whole has a stern 
but impressive effect, and preserves the 
genius loci. 

No. 2, by Mr. Florence, shows an exterior 
building of a massive Classic character, some- 
what recalling Soane and the Bank of 
England, in the way the order, planted here 
and there, is contrasted with plain surfaces 
of masonry, and the sky-line of the building 
varied, while kept .together by a strongly 
marked continuous cornice. Тһе special 
feature of the plan, in which it differs from 
all the others, consists in a very wide cor- 
ridor or gallery extending from front to 
back, at right angles to the longer axis of 
the building, with a square hall in the 
centre, and two public stairs symme- 
trically placed to right and left of it; an 
effective arrangement. The object of the 
plan has been to keep the courts and the 
official department separate, so that when 
the courts are not in use they can be entirely 
shut off ; which may no doubt be convenient. 
There are however some rather curious 
points in the plan. The witnesses-in-waiting, 
on the ground floor, have no separate room, 
but spaces marked out merely by part of the 
colonnades of the ground floor hall, and the 
doors of their respective retiring-rooms are 
publicly and openly visible, which is a 
rather naive arrangement. The “ witnesses 
immediately wanted” rooms upstairs have 
lavatories adjoining and reached from the 
interior of the rooms, but their space is got 
by merely walling off a part of the floor- 
space in the corner, which again is what we 
should call rather an unscientific manner of 
planning. The corridor carried along the 
Old Bailey front of the plan is intended 
to screen the courts and offices from 
the noise of the street; the courts of 
course ought to be so screened, and are 
so in all the plans, but it can be done with- 
out spending the best light of the largest 
front on a corridor. The Lord Mayor's 
parlour, placed near the south-west angle of 
the building, is connected with the principal 
court in a dignified manner, by a wide 


corridor with the court door central at the end 
of it, but it isan unfortunate incident that this 
door, though central to the corridor outside, 
is not central to the apse or alcove within 
the court, into which it opens, which 
would a good deal mar the dignity of the 
entry of the processionintocourt. Altogether, 
this plan strikes one as rather confused and 
wanting in system. Externally, the square 
central hall before mentioned is marked by 
a lofty tower rising to a considerable 
height in a perfectly plain mass of wall, 
crowned by an upper stage with a small 
pediment on each face, and surmounted by a 
blocking carrying an armillary sphere—a 
feature which appears to be rather popular 
at present as an architectural finial. 

Mr. Brydon, the author of No. 3, observes 
with truth that the keynote of the problem 
is given by the passage in the Instructions in 
which it is observed that such a building as 
this "should be dignifed and impressive 
rather than lavishly ornamental" He has 
adopted a bold and striking manner of giving 
what may be called civic dignity to the pro- 
posed building. The main interior feature 
of the plan is, in the first place, a long and 
wide entrance hall running parallel with the 
Old Bailey front, with a monumental stair- 
case at the north end, and above this a 
waiting hall or salle des pas perdus on the 
same level as the courts, which is of course 
the proper place for a hall with that ob- 
ject. These two stories of hall he treats 
separately as a great mass of building 
rising above the rest, with a large 
colonnade along the Old Bailey frontage, 
the wall of the halls being somewhat re- 
cessed back behind the colonnade. Mr. 
Brydon evidently feels that there is hardly 
depth enough in the rear of the colonnade, 
as he suggests that if his building were 
carried out, permission should be obtained 
to carry the colonnade out to the front of the 
pavement line. Something more would be 
required, however, to " stop" it at the ends 
in that case. Above the cornice is a lofty 
blocking story, the two together almost 
evidently a reminiscence of St. George's 
Hallat Liverpool. This is no doubt striking 
in effect, but it seems to us that the two 
end blocks of the elevation, lower in height 
and treated in a quiet kind of club or 
mansion style, with pedimented windows 
and rustication at the angles, have rather 
the appearance of belonging to a diflerent 
design, and the whole gives too much 
the impression of a temple with a dwell- 
ing house built against each end of it. 
Then the principal entrance, in the wall 
behind the colonnade, though central with 
the inner hall is not central with the 
colonnade, which extends further southward 
outside than the hall does inside; the 
entrance is rather narrow, too, and altogether 
seems to come in rather an accidental fashion 
behind a colonnade which gives no indica- 
tion of it. Those аге the drawbacks to 
what is nevertheless a striking and original 
idea. Internally the great waiting hall is 
no doubt a fine idea. The general 
witnesses’ rooms on the ground floor are 
well placed and easy of access. On the 
frst floor the ‘witnesses immediately 
wanted” are in this plan again provided for 
in spaces partitioned off from the main area 
of the courts. Thereis a little awkwardness 
in the placing of the judges’ rooms in con- 
nexion with the two large courts; Judge 
No. 2 has the entrance to his room centrally 


at the end of the cross-corridor, but Judge 
No. I can only enter his court either through 
No. 28 room, or through a side lobby'cut 
out of the corner of his own court; and 
No. 2's room also cuts off the communication 
of No. І with the judges’ private corridor; 
and unless the two judges are on very 
friendly and intimate terms, there will be 
awkwardness, The Lord Mayor's parlour 
is conveniently placed for access to the 
court, but not in the most dignified 
manner, as it only communicates with the 
main corridor by rather narrow side- 
ways corridors. Where there is to 
be anything like a procession occasionally, 
there should be the means of doing it in a 
stately way: a procession is nothing if not 
stately. The sa//e des fas ferdus, with its 
three bays each lighted by a domed com- 
partment, would be a fine hall. The carriage 
approach to the Lord Mayor's entrance is 
also well managed.* 

Mr. Baggallay's design, No. 5, is unques- 
tionably the best plan among the six; in 


fact, as a matter of plan we do not see that 


there is any criticism to make on it. We 
may particularly remark the excellent 
manner in which the witnesses' rooms are 
placed and planned, and the planning of the 
Lord Mayor's room and the ante-room. The 
parlour is placed across part of the south. 
end of the plan, and one of the doors of 
parlour, and one of those of the ante-room, 
centre axially with the line of the main 
corridor, which leads up to the door of the 
principal court, so as to make a dignified 
access for the procession. This portion of 
the building is certainly not so well 
arranged in any other design. A wide 
corridor is provided on the same floor 
as the courts for promenading and 
consultation; and the judges’ rooms are 
quite satisfactorily placed both for access to 
the courts and for communication with the 
superior officials in the Lord Mayor's de- 
partment. In the exterior design Mr. 
Baggallay has adopted the later English 
Renaissance, and has aimed at preserving. 
something of the character of old Newgate. 
The exterior is almost entirely in rusticated 
work ; the upper portion of the Old Bailey 
front is deeply recessed at two points 
leaving lower buildings between and con- 
necting them, the upper portion of which is 
decorated with a sculpture frieze. A per- 
spective view of one of the courts shows а 
dignified interior with a richly decorated 
coved ceiling and a skylight. ` 
No. 6, by Mr. Belcher, is, as usual with 
him, illustrated in a very fine series of 
drawings. In the plan, as noted in the 
authors report, the witnesses’ rooms &C 
are all kept to the south side of the courts, 
and Lord Mayor’s rooms and those of the 
superior officials to the north; an arrange- 
ment which has its advantages, but with the 
disadvantage that some of the rooms which 
should be immediately connected with each 
court are decentralised, and some of them 
are too far from their court. The state en- 
trance is on the angle of Old Bailey and 
Newgate-street, which is treated as а quad- 
rant on plan, the lower story forming a porte- 
cochère with rusticated piers, the upper story 
a colonnaded loggia behind which 18 the 
УОИ 8 


* We understand that this design, though sent in pe 
the name of Mr. Brydon, was really the joint wor’ v 
himself and Mr. J. S. Gibson, and had it been E 
would have been carried out by Mr. Brydon and 
Gibson as joint architects. 
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circular library; above this is a rather play- | be quickened that a body such as this can 
fully treated cupola, with decorative sculpture | be most valuable. It is to be hoped, how- 
effectively introduced ; in the centre of the | ever, that, as stated, this Council will act on 
curve of the cornice, over the loggia, is а | non-party lines, and also in a judicious and 
large bell hung in a frame, and two bronze | temperate spirit, looking mainly to practical 
figures, apparently intended to strike оп | objects. 
it The long front towards the Old 
Bailey is quite symmetrical, rather flatly 
treated with an order of pilasters, and a 
raised centre feature with a deeply recessed 
arch. The central hall, of which a view 
is shown, is a fine apartment, with a 
barrel vault carried on square pillars and 
side arches turned over the space between 
them : a balustraded gallery abuts against the 
pillars on the upper level, with arched open- 
ingsof communication between the pillars and 
the wall. The vault, divided into compart- 
ments by a rib over each pillar, shows an 
effective arrangement of modelled or sculp- 
tured decoration about the springing, well 
contrasted by the blank spaces in the centre 
of the compartment. There is a very fine 
large detail elevation of the angle portion of 
the building, but we confess we cannot fancy 
that quadrant porte-cochére, with the sharp 
turn necessary to get into it, as forming a 
convenient or even a possible approach for 
à carriage-and-four. 

The designs, taken altogether, make a 
very fine collection, on which no trouble has 
been spared by their authors; and the 
whole competition has been conducted with 
the best intentions and in 
possible manner. 


THE Gas Light and Coke 

Company, London, is about 

to raise the price of gas to 

private consumers from 2s. 11d. to 38. 54. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. Several weeks ago we 
pointed out that the high price of gas coal 
would probably necessitate a general rise in 
the price of gas throughout the country, and 
since then news has been coming to hand 
every week of the price being largely 
increased in one town or another, In some 
localities agitations are being started to 
protest against the increased charges, but it is 
foolish to imagine that gas manufacturers who 
have had to pay 100 per cent. more for coal 
than last year can avoid raising the price of 
gas. We do not doubt that gasworks’ 
managers are fully alive to the fact that these 
increases are extremely inimical to the pros- 
perity of the gas industry, and will in their 
own interests lower their charges as soon as 
afall in the price of coal will permit them 
to do so. A section of the community 
appears to be of the opinion that gas manu- 
facture ought to be carried on upon philan- 
thropic principles at the expense of the 
М shareholder, and does not appreciate the 
the fairest fact that a rise in the gas charge injures the 
shareholder even more than the consumer. 
o During the last few months the market 
NOTES. values of many gas stocks have fallen very 


IT is satisfactory to learn that | considerably. 
the fire which recently took 
place in the buildings imme- 
diately adjoining the National Gallery has 
at last roused the Government to a practical 
recognition of the danger to our national 
Picture gallery from this proximity of 
buildings not under official control, and 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
Is in treaty for the purchase of the pro- 
berty in question, with a view to isolating 
the National Gallery, It is fortunate that it 
I5 not too late. Warnings in regard to the 
danger to the National Gallery from the 
houses built close up to it have been for 
уеагз repeated in vain. It seems that 
nothing short of an actual fire could arouse 


the Government to take any practical steps 
in the matter. 


The Price 
of Gas. 


The National 
Gallery, From the Berliner Philolo- 


Excavations gische WA ochenschrift (J une 2 


at Corinth. , 


p. 703) we learn that at Chry- 
sopitza, near Corinth, a peasant has by 
chance lighted on an important find of 200 
terra-cotta figures. Of these about half are 
of fine style (period of Pheidias), somewhat 
analogous to those recently discovered at 
Thermon, near the Temple of Apollo, and of 
very delicate workmanship. A large number 
of the figures represent a young girl carry- 
ing a jar on her head. With the terra-cottas 
were found upwards of 100 white lekythoi, 
some of them decorated with fine and well- 
preserved designs. Rumour says that at 
Colonos the grave of Sophocles has been 
discovered, and that the discovery is made 
certain by an inscription, but as this is not 
the first time the grave of Sophocles has 
been discovered and the characteristics of 
his skull discussed, we wait further infor- 
mation. 


The National WE have received a statement 
Housing Reform from the recently-established 
`  Naticnal Housing Reform 
Council as to its objects. We welcome such 
a body, for it is only by means of some 
organised movement that social objects can C | 
attained. The Commons Preservation N to accord with all that is 
Society, for example, has secured for the known of the original of 2,400 years ago, 
English people acres of land which would | cannot but appeal to a large variety of 
have been lost to them without its aid. Such | minds, The theatre of Bradfield College, 
a body as the above Council, by quickening | built in a disused chalk-pit with a pretty 
Public intelligence and supplying information, | approach and completely hidden by the 
can do a great deal towards solving {һе | greenest of shady walls, was the centre of 
housing problem, As we have more than once | interest to а large number of visitors on 
Pointed out, itis complicated by various ele- | Tuesday, when the first of the present series 
ments, It is most easy of solution in rural | of performances of the “Agamemnon” of 
districts and country towns, where space] Eschylus was given in the Greek text by 
Is less valuable than in crowded cities, and | the boys of the college. An innovation in the 
it is in the former places that the Council | performances was that the female characters 
can be most useful. In the great cities the of the play were taken by boys. With the 
Subject engages the attention both of the|classic revival of fifty years ago everything 
public and of those who administer local| Greek was fashionable. The Greek stage 
affairs, It is where public interest needs to] and its accessories were all carefully repro- 


THE presentation of a Greek 
Bradfeld play in an open-air theatre, set 


duced in the presentation of the “Ап- 
tigone" of Sophocles in London, which 
was afterwards reproduced in Edinburgh. 
We can imagine the screen or temple-like 
front of the stage on that occasion may have 
received more attention from the originators 
and from the audience than that at Bradfield 
seems to receive, and indeed it would not 
be difficult to criticise the shrine that now 
frames the principal actors of the play; we 
hope, however, that it will give place to a 
permanent structure based on a Greek 
model, The acting itself was a great success, 
each actor displaying the conspicuous merit 
of distinctness; not a word'was slurred. The 
difficult part of Clytemnestra, taken by Mr. 
A. P. Blount, was carefully studied, and 
Cassandra, the prophetess, was excellently 
done by Mr. L. Starey, in spite of the inevit- 
able lack of interest through the absence of 
womanly voice and gesture. Talthybius, the 
herald, taken by Mr. A. F. Gardiner, was 
quite the best piece of acting. Throughout, 
the applause of an academic and critical 
audience was frequent and genuine. The 
weather, an important element in an open- 
air theatre, was all that could be wished, 


| THE proposal to establish а 
Ruskin Hall in Ruskin Hall at St. Louis with 
funds voluntarily contributed 
by the trades union and other societies is 
a proof of goodwill to America which is 
worthy of notice and of welcome. At the 
same time it is, we fear, a singularly irra- 
tional proceeding. А so-called Ruskin Hall 
was established in Oxford by some American 
gentlemen for the purpose, as we understand, 
of enabling some intelligent artisans to take 
advantage of some of the advantages in the 
way of culture and education which exist 
at Oxford. Oxford is a unique place, and 
to some extent it is the intellectual 
atmosphere of the place and its association 
of centuries of learning, as much as mere 
educational facilities, which the establishing 
of Ruskin Hall was intended to place near 
an intelligent artisan. But St. Louis is St. 
Louis: big, bustling, and full of worldly. 
energy, crammed with men eager in the 
pursuit of wealth and personal advancement. 
A Ruskin Hall at St. Louis can only bea 
mere common college. Inthe United States 
also the son of the artisan begins his educa- 
tion side by side with the son of the 
capitalist, and there are higher grade schools 
and colleges open to all. There seems, 
therefore, to be no object in thus establishing 
a Ruskin Hall in the West of the United 
States. At the best it can only be a mere 
voluntary college, without any special ad- 
vantages. 


Tuis school, having received 
Аналы from the Clothworkers’ Com- 

pany a grant of 504., in addition 
to a similar grant from the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, is enabled to continue its work for 
another year in rooms rented from the 
Imperial Institute. But for this timely 
grant it would have been necessary to close 
the school, as the committee of the City and 
Guilds Institute, in consequence of the 
increasing demands on their funds, have 
been obliged to withdraw their annual 
grant of 250/7 The closing of the school is, 
however, only deferred for a year unless aid 
towards its funds can be obtained from some 
other source. We should regret very much 
to hear of the school being closed for want 
of funds, as it is doing good work. 
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5, THE Fifty - seventh Annual 
British il 
Archeological Congress of the British 
Association. Archaeological Association will 
be held at Leicester (as a centre) from 
Monday, July 30, to Saturday, August 4. 
Among the places in the neighbourhood to 
be visited are Belvoir Castle, Kirby Castle, 
Ulverstoke Priory, Bosworth Field, Lutter- 
worth, &c. August 2 will be devoted to the 
inspection of buildings and sites of interest 
in Leicester itself. Further information and 
tickets can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretaries, Mr. George Patrick, 16, Red 
Lion-square, London, and the Rev. H. J. 
Dukinfield Astley, East Rudham, King's 

Lynn, Norfolk. 
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THE electric lamp- standards 
1 recently erected in the district 

of St. Martin- in- the-Fields 
may have been noticed by some of our 
readers; they are at all events large and 
conspicuous, and exhibit a praiseworthy 
attempt to produce something a little better 
than the ordinary street lamppost. The Vestry 
seem, however, to have made the mistake 
usually made by official bodies in England, 
in such cases, of going to a firm and not to 
a known and independent artist; the design 
was the subject of a competition in 
which Messrs. Singer & Sons obtained 
the first premium and Messrs. Benham & 
Froude the second. The lamppost itself 
is well designed, both in what may be 
called the plinth (with a small relief 
panel of St. Martin from a sketch by Mr. 
Seymour Lucas), and in the stem, with its 
graceful swelling lines and slight low-relief 
ornament at the base; but the curling-over 
bracket from which hangs the actual lamp 
looks rather too pretentious, and the bend 
backwards unnecessary and rather awk- 
ward. In the main, however, we must com- 
pliment the St. Martin’s Vestry on having 
produced a lamp-standard of some character, 
and which is not commonplace. 


M i 
Silchesté 


Mum 


F, Hants. Some of lhe 


not only the pockets but also the feelings of 
many people, is no doubt partly accountable 
for this. The Hallelujah chorus—a com- 
position of such breadth and simplicity in 
its grandeur that, if we could only get sound 
to travel instantaneously, it might be sung 
by millions instead of thousands—has 
perhaps never been given at the Festivals 
with such overwhelming effect. Mr. Santley, 
who first sung at these Festivals thirty- 
nine years ago, and has we believe sung 
at every one since, sang "Why do the 
Nations" with almost all his old fire, and 
received all his old welcome from chorus 
and audience. The other chorus singers 
were Mme. Albani, Miss Clara Butt, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. Thursday was the “ Selec- 
tion day,” when a considerable portion of 
"judas Maccabeus,” the specially warlike 
oratorio, was to be given as being suitable 
to the circumstance of the moment. To-day 
(Saturday) is to be devoted to “Israel in 
Egypt.” In reference to this oratorio, which 
contains a great deal of matter which is not 
really Handel's, but incorporated by him from 
other sources, those of our readers who are 
attending the performance, and who may be 
interested to know when they are hearing 
Handel and when they are not, will find in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Friday the 22nd an 
article by the Editor of this journal, giving a 
complete statement as to the genuine and not 
genuine portions of “ Israel in Egypt.” 


pavement of black tesserze, with a red border, 
while the remainder of the north corridor had 
a plain red pavement. In one of the rooms on 
the south side of this house is an angle of a 
more ornate pavement in black and white 
mosaic with red tesserz introduced into the 
leaf at the angle. This fragment we illustrate, 
and a rough sketch plan із also given of the 
corridors above described. The houses in 
Insula XXII. were also apparently four in num- 
ber, but call for no detailed description. A 
large amount of pottery and bronze ornaments 
and glass vessels are exhibited, and aninteresting 
series of seeds was found in one of the pits, most 
if not all having been identified. There are many 
brooches among the bronze ornaments, one 
circular in shape with a delicate enamelled 
pattern. One or two examples of pottery are 
remarkable for their refinement of ornamenta- 
tion, and a grey earthenware pot (which we 
illustrate) has an incription—VITAM TIBI—in 
white over an effective band of ornament, with 
inverted trefoil leaves. A head of stone, sug- 

ested as being of Jupiter or Serapis, about a 
oot in height and the same in breadth, is in- 
teresting as being but the third piece of sculp- 
ture found on the site. The only other frag- 
ments of architectural work are a portion of a 
fluted pilaster and some plaster with coloured 
decoration. 


AN exhibition, at the Gallery 
The Fine of the Fine Art Society, of 
Art Society: miniatures of dogs by Mrs. 
Gertrude Massey, pastels and paintings by 
Mr. Austen Brown, and etchings by M. 
Edgar Chahine, derives its chief interest from 
the distinctive work of Mr. Austen Brown. 
Most of his subjects relate to evening and 
moonlight effects, of which a pastel, “ Un- 
loading by Moonlight,” in subdued colours, 
and “Moonlight” in stronger light, are 
delightful studies of country life. A paint- 
ing entitled “Іп the Lane” is all sun and 
heat, two figures seeking the scanty shade 
cast on the road by two magnificent trees, 
“ Ploughing by Twilight" is another delect- 
able colour composition. The etchings of 
M. Edgar Chahine are very clever impres- 
sions of low characters, which, save for the 
handling, make of the author a kind of French 
Phil May. Nos.6, 7, and 11, for instance, are 
studies of mere vulgarity, while here and 
there, as in “Ге Chemineau," is displayed a 
rare touch of less shallow inspiration. A 
pastel by this artist, Etude, Distribution de 
Soupe," is full of life and very pleasant in 
colour. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS. 


A GENERAL Architectural Congress has been 
held in London this week, under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The Congress opened on Monday evening at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, by a recep- 
tion by Mr. William Emerson, President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
among those present were Count Carobbio, 
of the Italian Embassy, Sir Lawrence 
Alma - Tadema, Sir Thomas Drew, Sir H. 
Howorth, M.P., Sir John Taylor, Colonel Pren- 
dergast, Professor Aitchison, R.A., and Messrs. 
F. C. Penrose, Aston Webb, A.R.A., Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, R.S.A., J. M. Brydon, W. D. Carve, 
Arthur Cates, E. A. Gruning, E. W. Mount; 
ford, T. M. Rickman, John Slater, R. Phene 
Spiers, W. M. Fawcett, Thomas Blashill, Alex. 
Graham, J. Douglass Mathews, Andrew Oliver, 
H. H. Statham, Leonard Stokes, Beresford 
Pite, W. A. Pite, R. W. Schultz, John Hebb, 
P. Gordon Smith, W. Carby Hall (President, 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society), 
Charles King (President, Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society), H. V. Lanchester, R. E. 
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SILCHESTER. 


THE tenth exhibition of objects of interest 
found on the site of the Roman city of 
Silchester in Hampshire was opened to the 
public on Tuesday last, at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington House, and will remain open 
until the end of next week. During the past 
year, two insul@ near the north gate have been 
excavated, known as Insulae XXI. and XXII. 
Foundations of four houses were discovered in 
Insula XXI. Іп a large house on the east 
side were some plain mosaic pavements in 
black, red, and buff tesserze, somewhat 
peculiarly arranged. The main entrance or 
vestibule has a pavement of alternate bands of 4 
black and red, the passage leading out of it | Crossland, H. H. Langston, Chas. Löhr, R. E. 
being buff with two red bands, and a black | Dexter (U.S.A.), A. J. Meacher, F. Waller, 
one in the centre. The whole of the west|R. J. Goodacre, Henry Hall, H. Lovegrove, 
corridor and part of the north corridor had a|]. Souttar, S. J. Nicholl, A. NX. Prentice, 
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THE first day of the Triennial 

The Handel Handel Festival, Tuesday, was 
Festiva, marked by a very fine and 
successful performance of the “ Messiah," 
though we regretted to see so many empty 
seats in the stalls. War-time, which affects 
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Zeph. King, J. D. Mould, S. F. Bartlett, H. 
Hoyne Fox, F. Batchelor, C. Fowler, E. C. 
Beaumont, F. W. Mee, W. Henry White, A. M. 
Watson, C. G. Yates, the Misses Charles, and 
others. 

After the reception, the opening meeting of 
the Congress took place, the President of the 
Institute, who presided, remarking that it was 
also a general meeting of the Institute for the 
purpose of presenting the Queen’s Gold Medal 
(0 Professor Lanciani. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


Herr Neckelmann, of Stuttgart, Mr. W. Carb 
Hall (of Leeds), and Mr. C. King (Exeter) 
having been introduced to the meeting, 

The President said the presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal was an annual event, and 
the medal was awarded by her Majesty, on the 
recommendation of the Council of the Institute, 
to a distinguished architect, archzeologist, or 
man of letters, who, by his works, had furthered 
the interests of the art of architecture. Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, to whom the medal had been 
awarded this year, was unfortunately unable to 
be present, but he had written to say how 
deeply he regretted his inability to be with 
them that evening, and had asked his friend 
m of ше жеп Embassy, to 

e medal on his behalf. i 
the aria said :— dé 
essor Lanciani, to whom the Queen has 
done the distinguished honour of 8 
her Gold Medal this year, desires me to say 
how deeply distressed he is at being prevented 
attending this evening to receive it; but his 
1 8 in Rome just now is imperative. 
rin Count Carobbio has been deputed 
his Excellency the Italian Ambassador 
^ receive it for him. Since 1848, when 
ү first presentation was made, the 
edal has been conferred upon distin- 
guished men of many nationalities, but only 
9 8 during that time on a countryman of 
d o Lanciani. In 1849 it was presented 
x at famous Italian, Luigi Canina, whose 
voluminous works occupy an important place 
in our library. Signor Canina and Professor 
e are united across the years by many 
е As sympathy, by the nature of their 
n y their common interest in and love for 
d ernal City of the Seven Hills. In this 
cce all architects must share, for is not the 
à НЫ of the Pantheon and St. Peter's one of the 
rst objects of their pilgrimage ? But although, 
as we know, all roads lead to Rome, it only 
а up its secrets to а chosen few, whether 
chitect or archeologist. And to none has it 
5 ay e communicative in this respect than 
ser essor Lanciani, who has contributed so 
D eph to our general as well as special 
wledge of the city in all its architectural 
оа and historical phases. 
dd m Occasion of these presentations it is 
вн © give some detailed and authoritative 
к! of the life and work of the recipient. 
ш шү Lanciani’s life has been one of so 
= е 87855 that the mere recapitulation of 
d e has accomplished would speak more 
ently of his many claims to distinction 
Kom pel eulogy which might be pronounced 
oem is chair. I must, however, content 
лы witha brief and general outline of his 
his Ibo Rome, which has been the scene of 
pes urs, was also the city of Rodolfo Amadeo 
0 сав S birth, which occurred on January 1, 
nd Graduating first in philosophy and 
C ematics in the Collegio Romano in 1867, 
5 later he again graduated in mathe- 
bic cs at the University of Rome, and a year 
i received the diploma of architect and 
5 N In 1871 he assumed the post which 
the wee t him into touch with his life's work 
= dues of Assistant Director of Excavations, 
е which, three years later, he advanced to 
ae of zem which he retained until 
е combined this position with the 
ропи Chair of Popouraphy at the Uni- 
dnd of Rome, and at the same time acted as 
Re etary of the Archzeological Commission of 
10 I need not, perhaps, dwell on the pro- 
in E part which Signor Lanciani has taken 
the sd excavations further than to mention 
155 valuable results which he obtained from 
EA Work on the Sacra Via—on which he was 
eased for four years—and from his excava- 
io at the Thermze of Agrippa, the House of 
N estals, the theatre and barracks at Ostia, 
2. 8 villa at Subiaco, and other works which 
Re Pretty generally known to students of 
man archzology. But it is not only from 


= cam that Professor Lanciani has brought 
resh materia] to light. He believes in the 


complishments an excellent knowledge of 
English (which makes his absence to-night the 
more regrettable) and his 'Ancient Rome in 
the Light of Recent Discoveries' was written 
in English. He has at the present time a 
volume in the press entitled * New Tales of 
Old Rome, which deals with his latest dis- 
coveries in the Forum and on the Sacra Via, 
and which will be looked forward to with 
interest alike by the arch:eologist, the archi- 
tect, and the historian. Professor Lanciani's 
labours have been great, and 
satisfactory to him to know that they have 
been widely appreciated. Many European 
societies claim him as a distinguished member. 
Prussia, Russia, and his own country have con- 
ferred orders on him, and the Universities of 
Oxford and Glasgow, Harvard and Wurzburg 
have extended 
their degrees. Signor Professor Lanciani is 
undoubtedly the greatest of Roman topo- 
graphers, as 
work, 

he is 
matter what sneers may have been cast at him 
or ungenerous criticisms written on some of 
his work, because others coming on the scene 
of the Forum excavations, somewhat later than 
he, dug a foot or so deeper and made dis- 
coveries which upset certain theories he had 
advanced. He, nevertheless, remains the man 
from whom some of those who cast stones at 
him had learned pretty well all they knew of 
Roman arch:eology in the first instance. Surely 
it is no shame that on certain evidence one 
may 
evidence being produced may have to give 
way to other views. 
condemn any man, and certainly not one who 
has done so much really excellent work as 
Signor Lanciani." 
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importance of the unpublished document, and 
in other fields of original research than those 
of excavation his labours have been equally 
indefatigable and realised similar valuable 
results. 
libraries, both public and private, are known to 
him, and his discoveries have been many and 
important, the fruits of which have appeared 
in his contributions to the Transactions of 
Italian and other learned societies. 


Most of the principal European 


This brings me to his career as a writer. I 


understand that down to the end of last year 
no fewer than four hundred and seventeen 
contributions of one kind and another from his 
pen had been published. His first work, a 
catalogue of the Castellani Etruscan Collection 
in the capital, obtained for him the gold medal 
of the City of Rome, and his book on aque- 
ducts (‘I Commentarii di Frontino,’) published 
in 1880, was recognised by the Royal Prize of 
10,000 lire. 
‘Forma Urbis Rome,’ an archaeological plan 
of Rome in ancient, mediæval, and modern 
times. I am glad to hear that this important 
addition to archzeology and topography will 
shortly be followed by a similar map of the 
Campagna, supplemented by six volumes of 
text containing an account of archaeological 
research in Rome since the revival of classic 
studies. 
this work may be gauged 
will 
hitherto unpublished documents bearing on the 
excavations. 


One of his most recent works is 


round covered by 
y the fact that it 
twenty-five thousand 


The extent of the 


contain some 


Professor Lanciani adds to his many ac- 


it must be 


to him the distinction of 


splendid 
Also 
no 


is proved by his 
‘Forma Urbis Romie.’ 
an archzologist, 


the 
great as 


make conjectures which оп further 


This is not sufficient to 


“ Count Carobbio,” continued the President, 


«I have the distinguished honour to hand you 
the Queen’s Gold Medal for transmission to 
our excellent friend and confrere, Signor 


Lanciani, and to express the thanks of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to you for 


so kindly attending this evening to receive it 
on his behalf.” 


The President, in presenting the medal to 
Count Carobbio, added that he had just received 
a telegram from Professor Lanciani saying that 
he was with them in spirit, and offering the 
Institute his heartfelt thanks. 

Count Carobbio then received the medal, re- 
marking that he was proud that so great an 
honour had been conferred on his countryman. 


Photographs taken in Greece. 


After the delivery of the gold medal, а series 
of photographs of various buildings of ancient 
Greece, taken by the late Mr. E. G. Spiers, 
were shown on the screen by the lantern light, 
and Mr. Penrose made a few remarks explana- 
tory of each of them. The photographs 


included many of the best-known Greek monu- 


ments ; the Propylaa, Parthenon, and Erech- 
theion—one photograph from the Parthenon, 
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looking along the aisle between the cella and 
the colonnade, was particularly fine and effec- 
tive; the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, the 
Temple of the Winds, the monument of 
Lysicrates, the temple at Olympia, and a good 
many others. 

The President said he must ask them to 
accord a hearty vote of thanks to their old and 
dear friend Mr. Penrose for the trouble he had 
taken to be present and describe the buildings 
illustrated. Looking at the photographs and 
hearing the explanation gave those who had 


never been to see the buildings an excellent 
and vivid idea of them and their surroundings. 
The photographs brought before them very 
strongly the grand work of some of these old 
buildings, making modern men feel how very 
little modern efforts were beside these grand 
works of antiquity, and how hopeless it was, 
with modern requirements and financial con- 
ditions, to hope to equal the grandeur of the 
architecture of those days. 


The meeting then terminated. 


Tuesday :—" The Official Control of Public 
Buildings.” 


The second meeting of the Congress was 


held on Tuesday afternoon at No. 9, Conduit- 
street. 
read a paper 
Control over Architecture in our Towns and 
Cities.” 
was control over the artistic, 
side of architecture; as they knew, they 
had quite sufficient control in matters of 
construction. 
that artistically there was а great lack 
of control in regard to buildings in public 
streets and places, 
allowed to erect any sort of structure so long 
as it conformed to the Building Act. This was 
felt not only by educated English people, | 
by educated people abroad, and the subject 
would be discussed at 
tectural Congress in Paris. піс 
subject was one of considerable public impor- 
tance, and one which affected the metropolis 
and provincial towns 
siderable extent. 
following paper :— 


Mr. William Emerson, who presided, 
on “The Necessity for Official 


The subject before them, he said, 
the aesthetic, 


It must appeal to every one 
in which people were 


but 
the forthcoming Archi- 
[n his opinion, the 
of the country to a con- 


The President then read the 
“The period of the most extraordinary and 


spontaneous revival in the art of architecture 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
known as the Renaissance, had been preceded 
by a wave of great interest in the advance of 
learning, culture, 
tury now | 
unprecedented advance in all branches of 
learning, 

been marked by many indications of a revived 


interest in architecture. 
however, to have been confined mainly to 


and knowledge. The cen- 
at its close has been one also of 


culture, and science. It has also 
This interest seems, 


individuals, or small associated bodies of culti- 


vated architects, arch:eologists, and artists. In 


fact, since the Renaissance in England, which 
on the heels of that ín Italy, 
architecture seems to have been steadily on the 


The strong classical movement in 
and the 


some amongst 
portance of a | 
being evolved if our Metropolis and large pro- 
vincial towns were 
great British Empire. 
in architecture is evidenced by the quality of 
the designs they appear to 
and is exemplified by the numerous extra- 
ordinary conceptions seen in our streets and 
public places. Nevertheless there 18 an un- 
doubted undercurrent of interest in, as well as 
growth in knowledge and appreciation of, 
artistic architecture, which is fostered by many 
of the artistic and building journals. 

These reflections cause one to consider how 
itis that with all our increase of knowledge, 
all our growing interest in art, and all our 
opportunities of study and travel in other 
countries, our streets should be so replete with 
staring incongruities, uglinesses, ignorances, 
and want of refinement. One cannot help feel- 
ing that the following have been some of the 
reasons of this anomaly :— 

(a) Ignorance and want of proper education 
of the public and the architects in artistic 
matters. : | 

(b) Lack of public interest in the subject, 
causing unwillingness to spend money on 
architecture, and the mercantile desire to build 
as quickly as possible, in order to avoid 
pecuniary loss from rent or otherwise. 
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(c) Lack of control by competent educated 
authorities, either governmental or municipal, 
or estate agency, whereby at least the erection 
of palpable architectural enormities might be 
prevented. 

In regard to (a) and (b), degeneration may 
have set in with the dying-out of the art and 
craft associations which in former years, both 
under the Church and guilds, exercised 
authority in architecture and art knowledge, 


and so carried out many of the important 
buildings in almost every country ; these guilds 
handed down from father to son in successive 


generations what was known of the arts, as, 


in fact, takes place in the East at the present 
time. This system died, and with it their 
traditional art knowledge declined. Coming 
to our own times, undoubted improvement in 
regard to education in art is taking place every 


day. The Royal Institute of British Architects’ 


Examinations now promote study on the part 
of the rising members of the profession, while 
the education of the ganeral public is so many- 
sided nowadays that even architecture claims 
some attention. But it is the third point, as to 
the desirability of control in respect to the 
design of our new buildings, to which I wish 


mainly to draw attention. 


Could ancient Rome ever have developed 
the magnificence in architecture that its works 
reveal, had there not been some sort of control 


over the artistic as well as the constructive 
side of their buildings? If Augustus boasted 


that he found Rome of brick and left it of 


marble ; and if the magnificence of Vespasian, 
the genius of Trajan, and the cultivated taste 
of Hadrian conceived and accomplished the 
noble works of their reigns, they evidently 
exercised a certain control over the embellish- 
ment of the imperial city. History tells us 
that it was the duty of the Proconsuls in 
ancient Rome and the provinces of the Empire 
to supply the deficiencies of the citizens in 
their Building operations, to direct their taste, 
and sometimes to moderate their emulation 
with each other. 
citizens scarcely require much moderating in 


this respect now. The Romans were, how- 
ever, apparently uncontrolled in regard to 


their private houses, and the modest simplicity 
of these proved their freedom in this respect. 


In our day it is also not so much in private 
dwellings that artistic control seems necessary 
as in semi- public buildings and business 


houses in our streets. During the Renaissance 
public taste and opinion had a controlling 
influence over architecture and art, for even 
the production of a new statue, if fine, was 


made the occasion of public ovation and 


rejoicing. 


Public taste and opinion now have little 


influence; but the necessity of some com- 


petent control over the art of architecture is 


felt not only by many in England, but also in 
all parts of the civilised world. And as a 


proof of this feeling in France a book by a 


French architect, M. Gustav Kahn, is now, 


I understand, being published on this very 


subject. Most countries have control over the 
designs and construction of their public govern- 
mental and municipal buildings; but over 
private buildings facing on public streets and 
places, there appears to be hardly anywhere 
any other control than that affecting construc- 
tive or hygienic matters, or widths of streets 
and general heights. The question is how 
some efficient control—affecting not only the 
constructive but the artistic design of public as 
well as private buildings—could be obtained, 
and whether or not such a control would be 

tageous. 
a a i quote the words of our late 
Secretary, Mr. Wiliam H. White—the Council 
of Building in Paris, the principle of which 
was first initiated by Colbert in 1663, has 
existed in some form or other since his day. 
In 1798 this Council, under another name 
and in altered form, took for a time the name 
of *Assemblée Centrale des Architectes, and 
consisted of seven architects. Later on a 
Councillor of State was appointed president, but 
the vice-president was always an architect. In 
1838 this Council was extended to twenty-four 
in number, of whom fifteen were architects, 
and their duties were increased. The members 
of the Council were not permitted to design or 
execute new works under the Administration. 
T hey had the final judgment as to designs sub- 
mitted in competition for public buildings. 
They also advised as to the selection of archi- 
tects for new public works ; and since then this 
Council has had the supreme control of all 
public works, there being numerous divisions— 


The emulations of our 
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Beaux-Arts. 
committees of experts. 


functions of Supreme Director of 


ture of France. 


ties have in such matters. 
follows :— 


facade had to wipe it all out and repaint it in 


art in regard to street architecture or in refer- 


of damage done to his neighbour by the 
hindering of the letting of his premises. 

In Berlin| and Germany generally, also, 
though 1 believe there is Government control 
over public buildings, and though there are 


the matter of private construction of buildings, 
these have nothing to do with æsthetic con- 
siderations. Every proprietor has a right to 
occupy his property with buildings or alter his 
buildings, but no building is permitted to the 
damage or the insecurity of the public or the 
dishgurement of towns or open spaces. In 
regard to the word 'disfigurement, in legal 
proceedings which have been taken to prevent 
the erection of unsuitable edifices the judges 
have invariably dismissed the cases, on the 
ground that matters of taste are purely indi- 
vidual. But I am informed by one of the 
leading Berlin architects that this defect is felt 
very much and will shortly be remedied, and 
counselis being taken as to the scope of such 
legal restrictions. This matter, which is under 
consideration, can scarcely be brought to a 
conclusion this year. 

In Austria 1 find there is no control over new 
buildings in respect of their zesthetic proper- 
ties—only over construction. 

In Denmark there is also no control over 
taste or design—only in construction and other 
kindred matters; and the lawyers there 
strongly uphold the unlimited right of an owner 
to build whatever he pleases, provided it is in 
conformity with the law. 

But the disregard of the public's just claim for 
beauty of design has been severely censured in 
the Common Council of Copenhagen ; and the 
opinion expressed there has influenced the 
magistracy to such an extent that now in most 
deeds of conveyance whereby the community 
selis land for building purposes the stipulation 
15 made that the drawings for the exterior of 
their buildings are to be submitted to the 
magistracy, who then seek the opinion and 
advice of the City Architect, and generally 
decide according to his advice. To this 
scheme there are many drawbacks. When 
the community is the greatest landowner, 


which I need not now go into—for the efficient 
control of the various departments of works. 
All were placed under the charge of a Minister 
at the head of the Maison de l'Empereur et des 
The responsible chief of each 
division of public works was advised by 
I believe, unless 
any alteration has been made меу {һе 

orks 
are divided between (a) the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, (b) the 
Minister of Justice and Public Works, (c) the 
Prefect of the Seine, (d) the Prefect of Police. 
The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, the Minister of Justice and Public Works, 
and the Prefect of the Seine are all advised in 
the matters of architecture and building by 
councils or committees, of whom a large pro- 
portion are architects. The Prefect of Police, 
whose duties are mainly in connexion with 
the safety of the public in respect to buildings 
in public streets, &c., is assisted by a number 
of architects, the Inspectors-General being men 
of high distinction in the profession. This 
systematic organisation has been responsible 
for some of the best and most beautiful build- 
ings in Paris, and appears, in respect of public 
edifices, to give satisfactory results, and has 
undoubtedly influenced the national architec- 
This control is exercised 
always over a design for a building which 
has to be carried out with the aid of funds 
contributed wholly or іп part by a public 
body ; but in France, when it is a question of 
private buildings, the control of municipal 
authorities is only extended over such matters 
as widths of streets, heights of buildings, and 
hygiene, but in no way over artistic matters. 
In fact, M. Lucas informs me of acase some 
years ago proving how little voice the authori- 


The story is as 


A house-owner at Chantilly, wishing to force 
the owner of a house situated opposite his own 
upon the public road to quit the district, 
painted the facade of his own house black, with 
death's-heads and cross-bones picked out in 
white. This led to a series of actions and 
appeals in courts of law, with the result 
in the end that the owner of this grisly 


the usual manner. But the judgment had 
nothing whatever to do with the question of 


ence to public taste, but solely on the ground 


building regulations and legal restrictions in 
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as in Copenhagen, it may affect many, 
if not most, of the buildings; but even then, 
when incompetent architects are chosen by the 
building-owners, and the design is submitted 
after the sale is completed, very little can be 
gained by the alteration and correction of 
unsatisfactory drawings, or by the absolute 
refusal of them ; and their approval, if the 
alterations, as is usually the case, involve more 
outlay of capital, naturally raises objections on 
the part of the building-owners. Were it 
possible for the designs to be submitted pre- 
vious to conclusion of the bargain for the land, 
a much more effective control over the design 
could be exercised. Lately this has caused a 
movement for a revised Building Act, which 
shall have clauses giving power to the Building 
Commission to refuse consent to the carrying- 
out of a design that would disfigure the street 
or place in which it is to be erected. But 
whether such a clause will be carried is un- 
certain, for there again the question must 
arise as to what dishgurement entails or means. 

In Italy control of buildings is a municipal 
affair. Each city elects a council, called the 
'Commissione Edilizia, whose mission is to 
examine every building project, whether for a 
new construction or for an alteration to an 
existing structure, and to uphold the interests 
of the public from the standpoint of beauty. 
They have to examine the plans from an 
zesthetic point of view, and if in their judgment 
the execution of the project would disfigure the 
city they are bound to refuse their sanction to 
it. This committee, ithe * Commissione Edi- 
lizia, has also the power to grant exemption 
from the building regulations in case what is 
termed the ornalo pubblico should require 
it; for instance, in the matter of heights. 
The Pope's Government has always desired 
to go one step better to secure improvements 
in the aspect of the city. Leo XII. granted 
that whoever should build, or rebuild, or 
restore a house from designs approved by the 
St. Luke's Academy of Fine Arts should be 
exempt for thirty-three years from an increase 
in property tax—a most just and wise measure 
for the encouragement of citizens to erect 
handsome buildings. E 

In Russia I learn that every ео insti- 
tution has its own building officer and archi- 
tects, who are responsible for their buildings. 
But the latest innovation is that designs for all 
important buildings requiring artistic skill stall 
be examined by the Council of the Academy of 
Art; but until now many exceptions аге made 
to this rule, and in consequence, I am told, 
barbarism often reigns in many of the build- 
ings. 

fn America, in New York and Boston, art 
commissions exist, consisting of persons ap- 
pointed by the mayors, and of those who hold 
certain positions at the head of certain public 
institutions, and the law provides that no work 
of art shall be accepted by the city govern- 
ment or erected in the streets or public places 
without the approval of the respective commis- 
sions. This applies, however, more to foun- 
tains, statues, monuments, and such like, than to 
buildings, excepting that within certain onis 
a building paid for by public funds may 
altered, modified, or controlled by the com- 
missions, 
It seems, therefore, that Italy alone has 
any real control in the public interest over 
the artistic design of buildings, and this 1s 
exercised by committees in each city. Qs 
can be no doubt that in England, as we 


important steps have been taken of late 
pears in the way of Do ot building 
operations in matters affecting Aun 
ее such as constructive details, hygiene 
and sanitary questions, and possibly hue 
is to be expected that these should а 
precedence over matters of taste 3 
beauty. But the more educated pub ^ 
seems now to be justly discontented e 
the effect of many of our buildings, and blic 
way in which town improvements and Pere 
works are conceived and carried out; and t 15 
is no doubt a growing desire that some sor 

control as to the zesthetic side of architecture 
should be exercised by competent anton 
at least in respect of our public streets e 
places. But how to exercise such a . 
a very difficult question. So long аво d Са 
year 1881, when the late George E 1. : 
Street was President of this Institute, Че, da 
attention to a number of flagrant са 5 М 
management іп regard to our nationa т ЛЫ 
ments, апа to the selection and nE deci 
laying-out of certain public buildings, bridges, 
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Some of the points that might be urged 
against such a control are: 

I. The politician would probably say this 
would be collectivism as against individualism, 
and would interfere with and limit the rights of 
owners in regard to their properties, and, on 
the ground that there is no accounting for 
taste (de gustibus non est disputandum), might 
have some show of reason on his side. Butif 
this were for the national good in matters of 
taste I cannot see that it would be worse than 
interfering with freedom in construction and 
hygienic matters for the good of the public 
safety and health. 

I1. It would be urged that it would increase 
the difficulties of letting land for building pur- 
poses ; but were it the general rule such a 
complaint would soon cease, and the inevitable 
would become the good. 

III. At present many Boroughs and Corpora- 

tions give their architectural work to their 
Engineer or Surveyor, and therefore would 
object to this control. Often these men are 
quite incompetent for the proper carrying-out 
of such buildings ; but as the arrangement saves 
an architect’s fee the public love it, and the 
ratepayers vote for it, in their ignorance not 
understanding that eventually they will be the 
sufferers. 

IV. Some architects might raise objections 
to such a control as involving the trouble of 
getting their designs passed, not only by one 
set of authorities on constructive and other 
matters, but by another body on the ground of 
ornato pubblico. (I use the words for want of an 
English phrase equally expressive). This might 
be a serious difficulty to many who profess 
to be architects without possessing the needful 
artistic taste. That class would die out under 
such a régime. 

V. The ratepayers would object to it as 
adding to taxation; for such a controlling body 
of experts should be highly remunerated. 

VI. Then, again, it may be urged that it has 
never been the custom to interfere with per- 
sonal tastes in regard to building on private 

III. That such schemes as the two bridges | property, though in our public streets and 
at Blackfriars, erected on totally different thoroughfares. But though custom has been 
principles and lines, within a few yards of each | against such a control it may have been merely 
other, would be rendered impossible, and, | the antiquity of error, as Cyprian said, in speak- 
HS when necessary, proper designs for new ins of custom, that the fact of its being the 
bridges, engineering and architecture going | custom 18 no warrant for its existence. The 
| hand in hand, would be assured. increasing aggregation of population in large 
с IV. That when schemes for new streets, &c., | centres needs increasing regulation in all 
= such as the Strand Improvements, lately before | matters of public and social interest ; and if 
the public, or the Northumberland-avenue. or customs have grown up of which time has 
Charing Cross-road, or Shaftesbury-avenue, proved the unwisdom, then, however ancient, 
| were under consideration some general plan | let them be eradicated. 

-— and design would be arranged, and the talent There probably are many other points both 
б of our best men obtained, under fair remu- in favour of and against such a control which 
pu nerative terms, and they would be responsible could be pointed out. But on the whole it 
pon to such a controlling power for the proper car- seems to me that if the larger considerations of 
an rying-out of the architecture of the scheme, and | public education, culture, Imperial demands, 
tenants would be unable to erect whatever and our national character and taste as they will 
uglinesses and incongruities their uneducated | appear 1n the eyes of posterity are weighed in 
tastes might prompt. the balance of common sense with the smaller 

V. That the taste of the public would considerations of individual right in matters 

gradually be elevated and improved, and the | of taste or property or greed, cost to rate- 


ces f streets, and their approaches, and then argued 
ccs  thatall pointed to the necessity for the creation 
As of a Government Ministry of Fine Arts, which 
i should have a supervising eye and control over 
sc. Aal our national monuments and collections, and 
“ay. d aso over new edifices, city improvements, 
Б indrearrangements. The late Lord Leighton 
ated that much might be said in favour of 
-a ff some scheme for checking the production of 
С ugliness іп this country, but feared that many 
. j and grave difficulties would beset the carrying- 
5 out of any such scheme, and I have reason to 
believe that one of the chief difficulties he saw 
BI was that in the event of such a Ministry being 
£u established, and having by chance a dictatorial 
~. f head, it might eventuate in one man's archi- 
— tecture, resulting in a monotonous effect in our 
sun j towns, This subject constantly recurring and 
«|| attracting the notice not only of architects, 
=... | sculptors, and artists, but also of some of the 
educated public, seems to show that it is 
те which must eventually find its way 
dib practical politics; and surely, as it is of 
ET Imperial interest and would undoubtedly be 
ue dios good of the greatest number, it ought 
ver f 100080, 

Let us consider for a moment some of the 
‘= | points for and against such high authoritative 
P control. Some of the points in its favour 


see their way to inaugurate the new century 
with some project whereby the future architec- 
ture of our country may not be left to mere 
chance or the caprice of irresponsible indi- 
viduals ; but that under a wise control the 
architecture of the greatest Empire the world 
has yet seen may not in the future have to 
suffer by comparison with that of other civi- 
lised countries of the present time, or indeed 
with that of nations of bygone ages." 


Sir John Taylor, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, said 
their thanks were due for the trouble the 
President had taken in obtaining information 
as to existing rules and regulations in regard 
to control over designs for public buildings in 
other countries. He had for many years been 
intimately interested in one of the subjects 
(probably the most important) with which the 
President had dealt—viz. control over the 
erection of national buildings. The tendency 
of the President's remarks was towards a mild 
criticism of the buildings erected by the 
Government in recent times. While he fully 
sympathised with the suggestions, he did not 
admit that, at all events during the past few 
years, the Government had been lukewarm in 
regard to the designs of public buildings. It 
was no doubt true in some cases that the 
result had not been quite satisfactory ; 
but the reasons for such partial failures 
were more political than for the want 
of satisfactory designs; and so long as 
decisions in matters of this kind rested with 
Parliament and Parliamentary Committees, 
there would exist much uncertainty in regard 
to them. He had much doubt whether the 
recommendations of such a body as that 
suggested in the paper would have a better 
fate than those made by the Office of Works, 
which had been more than once set aside. In 
the most recent case the Government had had 
the assistance of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the selection of the architects 
invited to erect new public offices, and in tak- 
ing that course the result had been very much 
what the President had been asking for. It had to 
be borne in mind that buildings were required 
for specific business purposes, and the require- 
ments of the case frequently operated against 
a design being as monumental in character as 
desired ; while, on the other hand, instances 
could be given where the architectural treat- 
ment of the exterior had been carried so far as 
to make the building unsuitable for its purpose. 
With regard to the President's remarks that a 
controlling body would prevent the erection 
of public buildings such as our Law Courts 
and the Admiralty on sites insufficient, the 
President appeared to be under some mis- 
apprehension, as in the case of the Admiralty, 
at all events, the site was amply sufficient if 
properly used. 

Mr. William Woodward, who seconded the 
vote of thanks, said he could not agree 
with the last speaker, who appeared to 
think that the Committee who considered the 


SEO would be mE 

— س‎ 1. That such a controlling body, composed of 
ic ІШУ qualified men of artistic perception, would 
ЕР prevent the erection of new public buildings, 
se such as our Law Courts and the Admiralty, on 
— sites insufficient, not only as regards the 
requisite accommodation, but as regards 
aesthetic effect, in the interest of what the 
Italians call the ornato pubblico. 

| Il. That the laying-out of open spaces, 
`2 | Public places, and their approaches would be 
m considered by properly qualified and compe- 
tent experts and judges, rather than, as is often 
thecase, by incompetent persons, often under 
the orders of uneducated tradesmen who for 
" the moment may fill the seats of our councils, 
x vestries, or local governing bodies. 


A man who wished to disfigure the town for | payers, custom, or inconvenience to theinferior|designs for the new buildings in Whitehall 
pe selfish ends would be  reprobated, and | architect, the latter will easily kick the beam. corresponded to the committee proposed by 
s eventually our town architecture would| But were such a control established, the | the President. The committee referred to by 
pe become the glory of our nation and architects | question arises, How should such a body be | Sir John Taylor only applied to the Office of 

/ constituted ? Clearly there should bearespon-| Works, whereas the President's suggestion 


ді who were not artists also would gradually cease 
M lo obtain work. 

Mi VI. That the more education increases, the 
z more a definite control of some sort seems 
к necessary, because posterity has some interest 
ЖЖ and right іп the taste of its forefathers, and we 


applied to the whole country. The difficulty 
in regard to the suggestions of the President 
was as to the question of taste. He supposed 
that the committee would not lay down any 
hard and fast rule as to designs being Classic, 


sible head of the department, were he a 
Government Minister or not, and he should be 
chosen not only for his administrative or 
political capacities, but for his known posses- 
sion of cultivated taste, large Imperial ideas, 


Be sho i tforland love of art, combined with practical | Renaissance, Gothic, or Queen Anne; he took 
ET üeluue i dd qd common sense; and he should not have the]it that there was no desire to exercise any con- 
: | power to overrule the committee's decision, of | trol in matters like that. All that would be 


ae VII. That such a control need not mean, 
UP under a properly-constituted Ministry or Com- 
p mission, monotonous uniformity of design— 
T. one man's architecture ; but the juxtaposi- 
4 tion of inharmonious designs, materials, and 
ae colours would be prevented, and a general 
i harmony with plenty of variety would be 
' ensured. 

VIII. That at present architects’ powers are 
often limited in dealing with strong, self- 
€ willed, and selfish clients who have no feeling 


required would be that buildings should be of 
as high a form of art as possible in the circum- 
stances. The absence of control was manifest 
in such a structure as the railway bridge at 
Ludgate Hill, which interfered so seriouslv 
with the view of St. Paul's. Had there been 
а committee such as that proposed, that 
bridge would never have been built nor 
would the addition to King's College, which 
interfered so seriously with a building under 
the control of the Office of Works, viz., 


which he would be president. It goes without 
saying that the committee should be formed of 
the best men amongst our Royal Academicians, 
Royal Institute of Architects, and other artistic 
societies. The view of a majority of such a 
council should be final in all schemes, public or 
private, which affected the ornato pubblico. 

For our Metropolis, in which the whole 
Empire is interested, such a controlling body 
should, I imagine, be a Government Ministry 
of Fine Arts ; while each provincial Town or 


ui fo . бб . 

. ne а ТШЕ eee "ког County Council should have the right to elect| Somerset House. Nor would Queen Anne's 

* example, should an architect refuse to егесі a | their own committees. I suppose each such | Mansions have been permitted. As to the 

r huge stone building apparently entirely sup- | body should be paid from rates raised in the | railway companies, in St. John's Wood, the 

a ported by plate-glass windows for such a client, | district over which they exercised control. | Great Central Railway could have had a site 
But these are details apart from the large | in Chapel-street, Edgware-road, which wou.d 


с he would be punished by losing the work, and 
А some less conscientious person would unhesi- 
tatingly do it. Such a thing would, under 


i have been ample for its requirements ; instead 
id 
T control, be out of the building owner's power ; 
d 
5 


of that they selected and had spoilt one of the 
finest parts of London, and a committee like 
that proposed would have prevented the 
monstrosities which had been perpetrated at 
St. John's Wood. Last year Sub-Committzes 


f 


general question of necessity for control. 
These suggestions, however crudely put my 
ideas may be, please to understand, I have 
made solely with the view of eliciting discus- 
sion, and with the sincere hope that our 
governing authorities at no distant date may 


the architect would be able to say: ‘Such a 
design would not pass the Ministry of Fine 
Art; therefore it is useless my attempting it.’ 
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of the House of Lords were considering 
additions to Charing Cross Railway Station 
and Victoria Station, and it was very much 
to be hoped that something would be done 
to prevent a repetition of what he had 
referred to at St. John’s Wood. He 
might add а word as to hoardings. 
There was nothing in the Building Act, or any 
Act in London, to prevent a man erecting a 
hoarding so long as it was on his own site, and 


of making that hoarding permanent, and so 


disfiguring the street ; and a committee like 


that proposed might be able to prevent such 
a thing. 


Sir John Taylor said that King's College 
buildings, where the hideous structure referred 
to by Mr. Woodward had been erected, were 
not in charge of the Office of Works, and the 
Office of Works did all it could to prevent those 


additions being made. 


Mr. William Young said the matter deserved 
It was no doubt 
true that buildings which, to say the least, were 
eccentric, and which spoilt the whole effect of 
a street, were frequently to be met with, and 
seemed to indicate the need for some sort of 
Charing Cross-road, for instance, 
was a lost opportunity, while the Embank- 
ment from Westminster Bridge to Waterloo 
Bridge (one of the finest lines of street in 
the world) had been very much spoilt ; there 
was no attempt at harmony anywhere, and 
have been а magnificent 
improvement to the City was spoilt for the 
The greatest 
offenders were the railway companies and 
public bodies, and if control over the artistic 
character of buildings were obtained, he hoped 
it would be mainly limited to railway com- 
panies and public bodies, for in London there 
was a good deal of control over the indi- 
On the Westminster and Cadogan 
estates—in fact, on all the great London 
estates—designs had to be submitted and 
In competitions, again, there was 


most serious consideration. 


control, 


what might 


want of some sort of control. 


vidual. 


approved. 
control, and so hethought, generally speaking, 


there wa3 quite enough control—an architect 
wanted a certain amount of freedom in his 
designs, and the control that he needed was 
There was no doubt that archi- 
tects should consider more than they did the 
design and character of the building adjoining 
the site they were going to build on. But a 
design came under the control of the Building 
Act and of the Vestries, and if, in addition, it 


self-control. 


had to come under the control of a minister of 


fine arts, and had to be altered about to suit 
that gentleman's requirements, it would hardly 


be recognised as the product of the architect, 
and control, carried so far, was undesirable. 


Instead of a controlling body, why should there 
not be an advising body? Altogether, he felt 
it was better to bear the ills we had than to 


fly to others that we knew not of. 


Mr. E. W. Hudson said the key of the whole 


Who was to 
decide when even in the same epoch educated 


matter was the question of taste. 


people were not able to agree in matters of 


taste? The President seemed to imply that 


homogeneity was what was wanted; that idea 
was carried out in Regent-street, but could we 
take that as an example to be imitated? Was 
it not a fact that the charm of medizeval towns, 
such as Nuremberg, Bruges, &c., and our own 
cathedral towns, was the variety of elevation 
one met with? It was quite possible to go to 
the other extreme. Railway companies were 
great sinners, and their power was very great. 
It had been suggested that the bridge at Lud- 
. gate-hill would never have been erected had 
there been public control in design, but he did 
not think so; though if commercial interests 
were not so powerful it might be possible to 
let questions of taste have more consideration. 
Some kind of control of public buildings had 
been exercised in the South of London with 
more or less success. When the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway extension was 
proposed, certain opposition was brought to 
bear on the company by the Dulwich College 
trustees, the owners of some of theland. The 
company had to submit for approval the 
designs for viaducts and stations, and, SO far as 
it was possible to make engineering designs 
artistic, it was done 1n this case ; but where 
there were many small owners, as in London, 
it was impossible to exercise such control. 

Mr.Zeph. King said that in Nuremburg, where 
he was much struck with the picturesqueness 
of the buildings, he was informed that when an 
old building was pulled down it was necessary, 
in erecting a new structure on the site, that it 
should be of the same character as the building 


everywhere. 
observations already made, 
country to control. 


to by the President. 


control. 


was to educate the public. 


would often not be necessary. 


Paris, for instance. 


tecture consisted in its variety. 


by the public. 


and laymen. 
saw matters of architecture in a 
did; but architects were 
intelligent suggestions from laymen. 


architecture. He did not 


laymen. 


public work to the eye of a painter. 


very great. 


engineers artists ? 


architect it was generally no credit to any one. 


the community at large. 


necessary, and that might be, to some extent, 
achieved by art and technical schools, archi- 
tectural and arch:eological societies, and in 
branches of the Institute. He quite felt that 
in all public schemes and improvements it 
would be a distinct advantage to secure the 
support and co-operation of various corpora- 
tions and local bodies with the Institute. The 
scheme which the President had foreshadowed 
would be looked upon, he feared, by the ordi- 
nary layman and many public bodies as an 
undoubted interference. 
Mr. Kempson said he thought that a council 
of advice would be better than one to dictate. 
Mr. Joseph Smith (Shetfield) said that from 
the remarks made it was clear that no one was 
satished with the present state of things. 
While there was a good deal of control in 
matters of construction by Local Authorities 
(which in many cases was felt to be irksome), 
yet in this matter of zesthetic treatment of 


removed or of other buildings in the street. 
He had been much struck, too, by the manner 
in which old buildings were pulled down; 
instead of being knocked down, as in this 
country, without any regard as to the dust that 
was occasioned, each stone of the building was 
dropped to the ground by a pully, and a hose 
was turned on to prevent dust flying about 


Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc said he feared, from 
that architects 
would be the most difficult body of men in the 
He looked in another 
direction for a cure of the evils drawn attention 
The President had said 
that those evils partly arose from a want of 
knowledge,a want of interest, and a want of 
It was true that what we knew least 
about we had least interest in; and in his 
opinion the best cure for the evils referred to 
Given the know- 
ledge and the interest, the want of control 
All who had 
travelled on the Continent must have recog- 
nised the effect of control, in such a city as 
No one wished to see 
London, or any other city, with such monotonous 
frontages as those of the Boulevard Italien 
and the Rue de Rivoli; the beauty of archi- 
What was 
wanted was the education of the architect, and 
the true appreciation of the architects' works 
Herecognised that control was 
required, but he would make that control not 
too hard and fast—the control, in fact, by 
suggestion by a competent body of architects 
He had always felt that laymen 
totally 
different light from that in which architects 
i indebted for 


The 
Edinburgh Architectural Association had from 


the commencement been composed of archi- 
tects and laymen, and to those laymen the 
architect members had been deeply indebted. 
By attending the meetings of the Association, 
and by travelling about the country with them, 
the lay members had become interested in 
what they had seen, and had in that way got an 
architectural education and had become 
intelligent members in matters pertaining to 
like the use 
of the word “control” ; the committee should 
be a watch committee to make suggestions, 
and it should be composed of architects and 
He did not include painters, for, 
with all respect, he did not think a painter 
could judge from an architectural drawing 
what the ultimate effect would be, and he had 
always refused to submit his designs for 
With 
regard to control it was very necessary in 
laying out new streets, &c., and in regard to 
bridges, as to which there was no greater 
eyesore than the huge and ugly bridges which 
were put up. On the Continent they knew 
better how to do these things. The charm 
and the variety of the bridges on the Seine 
and the artistic skill expressed in them was 
In Edinburgh they had the North 
bridge, as to which he would ask : Who made 
1 Unless the work of the 
engineer was clothed by the artistic skill of the 


Mr. Day (Worcester) said he thought that 
control in design would be very beneficial to 
He was very pleased 

that the London County Council had been 
going somewhat on the lines suggested by the 
President in the new street from Holborn to 
the Strand. He felt with the last speaker that 
the education ot the public in architecture was 


design architects were left very much to them- 
selves, with results that were not satisfactory. 
He felt that there was an urgent need for a 
different order of things, and that the scheme 
suggested by the President might usefully be 
tried. To put the zesthetic control of design 
in the hands of Local Authorities as at present 
constituted would be a great mistake. Upin 
the North it had been made a condition that 
elevations should be submitted for approval, 
and some Local Authorities had approved 
monstrous designs. 

Mr. Arthur Cates said he had heard the paper 
with very great interest, but he felt, however 
desirable the aim, it was somewhat Utopian in 
the present circumstances. Mr. Young had 
shown that in London and elsewhere a certain 
amount of control of design already existed. 
One of the points which had apparently existed 
in the mind of the President and had caused 
him to wish for more efficient control, appeared 
to be the manner in which recent public 
buildings in London had been erected. There 
appeared to be exceeding good ground for that 
feeling. But the President had proposed a 
Ministry of Fine Art which should have abso- 
lute power in controlling designs for public 
buildings ; that would meet with consider- 
able opposition from two sources : one would 
be that which was generall known as 
Treasury control as regards public buildings, 
and the other would be what the legislature 
was exceedingly fond of, viz. Parliamentary 
control. The control of the Treasury related to 
expense, and led to the cutting down of 
buildings to the requirements of cost, and was 
influenced by the cry: Will Parliament vote 
the money ?" not : "Is thebuildinga good one?" 
If the history of the public offices in Downing- 
street could be written from the commence- 
ment it would be a monumental history of 
folly, waste, and extravagance. The same 
could be said of the Law Courts, and the 
same, though in stronger terms, with regard to 
the Admiralty buildings. The whole principle 
which governed the contro! and erection of 
public buildings in this country might be 
characterised as the principle of wasteful 
economy and profligate parsimony which had 
resulted in the end in reckless extravagance 
and great waste of the nation’s money. He 
agreed with the apology of Sir John Taylor 
for the Office of Works; for they were not 
responsible for the failures which had 
resulted. As regards buildings on private 
lands and buildings on new sites in Lon- 
don, there was an important and, he 
thought, maleficent influence at work. The 
majority of buildings put up in London 
were not erected by those about to live in them, 
but by land speculators who got hold of the 
land with the intention of making as much 
money out of it as they could. They em- 
ployed an architect to put up what 
they called “remunerative buildings, and 
they created an improved rent on it and 
sold the improved rent, at a considerable 
gain to themselves, to corporations and public 
bodies who, in this country, by their articles 
of corporation or charters, had been, unfortu- 
nately, restricted from building themselves, 
and so had to fall into the hands of these land 
speculators. It could not be supposed that the 
architects employed by those speculators were 
men who would take the same interest in the 
adornment of the Metropolis as those who 
might act for great corporations. As to rail- 
way companies, it was much to be regretted 
that there was not some stringent condition 
which would compel them in suburban districts 
to carry out their works in a suitable manner. 
It was a great scandal that those who desired 
to produce a more satisfactory result should be 
met with the statement: These plans con- 
form to the requirements of the Board oí 
Trade." If the companies conform to the 
Board of Trade requirements, a Parliamentary 
Committee would not intervene, and it was 
only in cases where great pressure could be 
brought to bear on the companies that anything 
like reasonable designs would be extorted from 
them. The interests of the State were largely 
involved in the maintenance and protection of 
buildings of a proper and rine character. 

The President, in reply, said he was glad to 
have heard the various suggestions made, but 
he thought that both Sir John Taylor. and Mr. 
Cates had misunderstood his meaning. He 


had not intended to reflect on the management 
of the Office of Works or on the new Govern- 
ment buildings, except to suggest : 
ciency of the sites, though perhaps, as to t К 
Admiralty buildings, he rather had in his min 


the insuffi” 
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Cope the æsthetic effect of the building. But there] been the custom at meetings of the Royal | though colour also enters largely i 

ee could be no doubt that the Law Courts were Institute of British Architects, when we ic of dn architect, it is not arity the ee ot 
en built on an insufficient site, and, added to that, | honoured by the presence of eminent repre-|the painter. Іп any case there must be har- 
Е the fault was aggravated by the insistence of | sentatives of the allied arts willing to give us| топу of style and purpose, and not less essen- 
UE the Committee, who probably did not under- | their valuable opinions upon matters of mutual|tial are breadth and simplicity. These latter 
ko stand planning, and who adopted a plan which interest, that an architect should produce а | qualities have been so much spoken of, written 
vut had a central hall, which was practically use- | kind of brief preface or introductory note.|about, and discussed lately, that one feels it 
22 less, and therefore wasting space оп ап already This explanation is undoubtedly necessary to|necessary to apologise for again mentioning 
کک‎ insufficient site. A controlling body of compe- | account for my having ventured to accept the | them. But important as they are in all design, 
1 tent men would have pointed out the defect in | invitation of the Congress Committee to address | they are even more so in connexion with this 
«ET. the plans in the first instance, though һе did | you on a subject upon which I have no kind of | subject, so they must come іп again. How many 
, not advise the control of public buildings so | claim to be considered an authority. buildings has one seen spoiled by over-much 
ids much. Of course, there had been a certain| The collaboration of the architect, the carving, often poor stuff that has no meaning, 
adi amount of control in the designs for the new | painter, and the sculptor is not only a matter | except to cover the poverty of the architecture ; 
ilez War Office and Government Offices, and|of great importance, but one which is daily but even of good work it is possible to have 
HI the Government had tried to get good designs, | becoming more and more deserving of our|too much upon a building. It is not difficult 
ue while the architecture had been very carefully | consideration. There is reason to believe that |to spoil aa interior by too much colour decora- 
one considered, and he hoped that the result | the public—or, at least, the more educated part | tions, be it painting or mosaic. 

с would be satisfactory. What he had specially | of it—is awakening to the fact that good art is} Without complete sympathy with the archi- 


referred to was the fact that any one could | both desirable and attainable in our buildings, | tect, a painter may, no matter how great his 


ы take a site іп опе of our public streets ог 


2 and that even though this may increase their | skill or good his intentions, do much to spoil a 
тое places and build abominable architecture, | cost the money is well invested. Тһе art of work of architecture, either by concealing 
uo which had no harmony, proportion, or beauty, | architecture is not to be considered as] features the architect may wish emphasised, 
n and regardless of the adjoining architecture dependent for its perfection upon the assist- | painting out the construction as it were, or 
dud which might be beautiful or good. He did not | ance of sculpture and painting, as some would | emphasising others which the architect would 
n think his scheme would result in one man | һауе us believe. It is well known that many prefer to have left in modest retirement. The 
ДІ. architecture, and that was why he proposed а of our most admired ancient buildings аге | арреагапсе of mouldings may be quite altered 
eas committee of men of common-sense and with | destitute of either, and the work of our | by their treatment in colour, or spaces, which 
RUE artistic perception. He did not see why build- | greatest living architect is conspicuously free | were necessarily left plain for the desired archi- 
nm ings should not be diversified in character and | from any such assistance. Colour of the most tectural effect, may be painted with a design, 


possibly very good in itself, but quite undoing 
the intention of the architect. 

It is not for me to suggest here anything as 
to the manner or methods of the painter. 
Every architect will have his own views as 
to the decoration in colour of his own build- 
ing, and would fully explain them to the 


beautiful kind may be obtained from the mate- 
rials used in our work, and it is quite possible 
to invest buildings with some interest and rich- 
ness of effect without calling upon the sister 
arts. But we shall probably beperfectly agreed 
upon the great desirability of inviting the aid 
of our brethren of the brush and the chisel to 


NW. yet harmonious, but by his scheme we might 
tum avoid having a fairly nice design in stone 
A spoilt by some wretched erection in brick. As 
Tur had been suggested, the Committee should be 
Se an ordinary one, but unless it had some power 
iz to insist in certain cases he did not see the use 
zu of it, for architects were generally rather in- 


(E clined to insist themselves. But many build- | beautify and embellish our buildings whenever painter entrusted with the work. Very pos- 
2157, ings were put up without architects —or it is possible to do so—which means, in the sibly the said views may be quite mistaken, 
ст at all events their names were never heard | first place, when it may please our clients to | and the painter, if able to convince him of 
HT —and it was in such cases that the Com- provide the means. This is still one great|this, is rendering him a very good service. 
XE mittee could most usefully exercise control. | difficulty, because we must have really good | May I say that to me the pictorial treatment 
5L As to educating the public, that took а | sculpture and fine painting, and, like most [of a flat ceiling seems a great waste of sense 

other good things, these are expensive. It is the and skill? It is not usual in good society to 


T long time, though no doubt that was the | 
E real means of effecting a change in the archi- unhappy fate of most architects to have their 
2 tecture of our streets and towns. The Institute | designs and intentions very much cramped or 
cut down by the want of the necessary money 


to realise them ; and we have to be content to 
keep our buildings absolutely plain because bad 
pictures or bad carving defiles a building, and 
must be shunned like other sins. Supposing, 
however, that we have been entrusted with the 
erection of a building for which there are 
ample funds, so that we may with a good con- 
science invite an eminent sculptor and an 
eminent painter to help in making it as beauti- 
ful as we know how. Then we begin to 
understand that there is some enjoyment in life 
after all, and proceed to our work with even 
more than the usual enthusiasm. At the earliest 


lie upon the floor, and yet this is the one 
position in which a ceiling so painted can be 
properly seen. Even then the positions of any 
figures in the painting are impossible and 
absurd, unless the painter has represented 
them flying in mid-air, with the soles of their 
feet and other portions of the body not usually 
seen made unduly conspicuous—which treat- 
ment, however skilful, is scarcely pleasing. It 
is hardly necessary to maintain that a painter, 
by bringing atmosphere into his mural work, 
treating his subject in a thoroughly realistic 
manner, simply destroys the architecture. 
Happily, most English painters understand 
decorators’ work too well now to do such a 
thing, except in specially prepared panels. A 
considerable amount of conventionality must 


5 was doing its best by means of its examina- 

D lions to promote the education of the archi- 
~ tect, and he hoped and believed that the 
222 influence of many architects оп the public was 
E considerable. But until the public were edu- 
oe cated, were we to go on as we had been, 
ae letting our streets be an eyesore to the educated 
Pt passer-by? Could not some steps be taken to 
: prevent the production of ugliness in towns? 

p His ideas had been put forward as suggestions, 
um. and he had in his mind a building only just 
"m erected in one of our streets which was a dis- 
grace to the street. That it was possible to 

put up such a building adjacent to some rather 


a ildi . As о Mr. Day's | possible moment—that is to say, so soon as the 
m о, СБ Council, the first rough sketches are completed—we shall | be employed. With the sculptor the architect 
Jei action of that body in regard to the designs for | desire to consult our chosen fellow-workers ; has to discuss, not:only the subjects of his work, 

| A M and from that time until our joint creation but the materials, the scale, the amount of relief, 


em the t, Holborn to the Strand, was 
us А ак as they had tried to | stands accomplished, the more frequent our 


get a grand scheme, but what was the use of | intercourse the better for our building. 


and the jointing of the stone. The small scale 
models which the sculptor will prepare may 


к” use of | It must not be forgotten that the building is | be most usefully extended to embrace as much 
p ө сады 5 ue ene ү отак the thing, and the architecture is not to become [of the surrounding architecture as possible, 
D шс 255 N to put up what they liked, | a mere background for the painting or sculp- | and the architecture will probably greatly 
ае regardless of the scheme? Practically, the|ture. They are means to be employed for | benefit if this course be followed. 

ШТ London County Council would not guarantee | giving additional interest and beauty to the} Sculpture I regard as being much more a 
А to use the d building, explaining its purposes, its uses, and | necessity for important buildings than colour 
The ike terminated its history or the history of its builders, becom- | decoration, which is rather a luxury seldom to 
ne ынаны залы ing part of the architecture itself, and not to be | be attained. Moreover, being much less 
T Conversazione. thought of otherwise. . ‚ | appreciated by the general public than painting, 
Е Th 5 ‘one given by the President of| The work of the sculptor and painter in|the cost is less. Probably to every hundred 
(2 th шс ath eie АҺ 11 on Tuesday even- | relation to a building bears some resemblance | people that are ‘fond of pictures, less than 
Ji e Institute at the бапа. 0 to the illustrations of a great book, of which the | twenty take any interest in sculpture, and cer- 


tainly not more than five care anything about 


a ing was very largely attended and may be con- 
architecture. And the Royal Academy, as well 


sidered to have been a complete success. A larchitect is the author ; and just as the illus- 


trator of a book must make himself acquainted 


а long train of guests were received by the|traor its contents and the intentions of its as her Majesty's Ministers, exactly reflect 
125 e ident and Mrs. Emenon e M oro must they enter into the scheme of | public opinion in this respect, which accounts 
m oring ne carieripa 2 vocal music the architect and help to make his meaning for many things. There is one small point 
ue was a band in the hall Pe dcs ns for the|clear. As some books do not require illus- | with respect to the use of sculpture, which 1s 
ae ре Council am 2. 5 view, and | trations, while in others they are of great | worth a little consideration. It is not unusual for 
a ds Bailey Sessions t 21210 oan collection of | importance, some buildings are complete | a statue, large or small, to be placed upon the 
n also a large and most varie ‘buted by many of | without the painting and sculpture which in summit of a tower or the apex of a lofty gable, 
“i architectural drawings contributed Dy M others strongly appeal to people who аге | but the result is often not happy. A plain 


moulded terminal would generally look better 


* the leading architects and architectural artists 
and cost a great deal less, while the money so 


of the day, at the special request of the Council | quite unable to appreciate the architecture, 


d ; м ke no interest in it. The resemblance : 
p? of the Institute. Refreshments „ У by no means perfect. Ап archi- | saved could be used with much better effect 
E provided, and the conversa tect in consultation with the sculptor and|upon some less elevated part of the building. 


My objection does notapply so much to figures 
placed along the parapet of a building of 
moderate height, which can be seen only from 
the front, although even here a background of 
masonry is better than one of sky. But iso- 
lated figures at a considerable height from the 
ground nearly always look unsatisfactory from 
at least one point of view. 

As regards the use of both sculpture and 
coloured decoration, I have a strong suspicion 
that many of the old buildings of Italy and 


. occasion for many members of the Congress to 
meet and renew old acquaintanceship. 


— —ä6œä——ß — 


On Wednesday morning, at the third meeting 
of the Congress, papers were read on 
r “Тіс Collaboration of the Architect, the 
a Painter, and the Sculptor. 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE ARCHITECT. 


| ^ The first was by Мг. E. W. Mountford, who 
> remarked : “ For some considerabie time it has 


painter will provide in his buildings fitting 
opportunities for their work, plain spaces 
for frescoes or sculpture, or niches for statues, 
and will, if necessary, arrange OF modify 
his detail to meet their views. Harmony of 
purpose and oneness of interest between all 
three artists are absolutely essential, or the. Work 
must suffer. It seems to me possible that the 
architect and sculptor may have more in com- 
mon than the architect and the painter, dealing, 
as they both do, primarily with form ; and 
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elsewhere that we now so justly admire must 
have aroused quite different emotions in us had 
we seen them when new. In conclusion, may 
I be allowed to express my appreciation— 
which is shared, I am sure, by all architects— 
of the manner in which Sir William Richmond 
referred to the art of architecture in his recent 
speech at Bath? It would be well for all 
kinds of art if his opinions were more generally 
held, and one may well wish that his fellow 


Academicians should read and understand all 
that he said.” 


[JUNE 23, 1900. 


Given a model designed in conclave, made by 
the architect, to be sculptured by the sculptor and 
decorated by the painter, how interesting such 
efforts would become! What a stimulus they 
would giveto thethreearts! Each student having 
thus become conversant with the arts of his 
colleagues would be in a position to criticise as 
well as to appreciate them. The three arts 
would thus grow up as it were together ; they 
would not be strangers to one another. The 
great mother of the arts, architecture, would 
take to her children again, who have separated 
from her, as she has from them, to their and to 
her privation. The purist may imagine that 
Greek temples, early and late Gothic churches, 
or even early Renaissance, were bald and 
colourless, but they were not; we know, on 
the contrary, that they were highly coloured 
and decorated, probably with what we, with 
love of faint anemic tints, would call crude 
colours. And modern buildings may be deco- 
rated with strong colours; why not? Crude 
colour soon tones down if the shades are har- 
monious. Purity does not reside only in form; 
form is not its only exponent. Colour can be 
rich, splendid, strong, and yet be chaste. 
Chastity is not weak and anemic, it is the sign 
of vigour and strength. Sculpture may be 
coloured even vehemently ; painted woodwork, 
marbles, gold and other metals can be intro- 
duced lavishly without one jot of purity being 
injured. But such a revival cannot come all of 
a sudden ; we have to become used to experi- 
ments: these may be uncommon, unconven- 
tional, and as such they must take time to 
become established in and recognised by the 
public mind. 

We have the material, minds and matter, for 
the most rich and splendid work, but upon 
account of the divorce of the three great arts 
and of the crafts from them more or less that 
material is only serviceable within a narrow 
range and under unduly restricted conditions. 
Once get young students, architects, sculptors, 
and painters into touch with one another's 
art, and a really vital school will spring up 
with astonishing quickness. Architects will 
then take their proper position as artists and 
sculptors and painters with them in con- 
junction. Pedantry and its near relative 
dulness will cease to exist; painting will no 
longer be considered as 'The Art, and the 
other two as minors. To the attainment of 
this end we should, I think, struggle, an end 
which means union, wherein there is strength, 
share in the struggle and help, not hinder, each 
other's efforts. It is not precedence that any 
of us desire, but concord, mutual progress, and 
unity. We are individually striving to render 
England more beautiful; let us try to do so 
collectively ; let us strike out for freedom, not 
licence, but freedom based upon the only sound 
foundation, sincerity, combined with knowledge 


of the various branches of what after all is but 
one art." 


brought forward that proves the universal law 
that no art is really valuable which does not 
emanate from the spirit of the period which 
gave birth to its author. It is because of its 
sincerity of purpose that art interests us. Fancy 
Ghirlandajo decorating the portion of the 
church assigned to him after the manner of 
Giotto, or Giotto in that of Cimabue, because 
Cimabue painted on the walls of the church at 
the time of its erection ; they would not, could 
not have been such slaves to pedantry. 

As soon as architects design original build- 
ings—which, by the way, here and there they 
do, irrespective of severe canons of propor- 
tion and orders, but structurally consequent 
and individual—they will find plenty of 
sculptors and painters to work with them ; but 
as long as they design in styles no original 
men will be slaves to them; they must con- 
tinue to get the adornments for their structures 
from ‘the trade. Is not it a mistake to 
specialise early? The young painters—indeed, 
the old ones also—know nothing or little 
about architecture ; nor is the young sculptor 
made aware of the position that his work 
ought to hold in relation to spaces. Neither 
does the architect get a chance of working in 
conjunction with sculptors and painters, who 
should be his colleagues in his earliest days of 
training ; they are brought up separately, and 
they remain separate; consequently neither 
their interests nor sympathies are current. 

Finally, of course, the architect is the 
responsible person ; therefore he should be a 
thoroughly equipped artist. Would it not be 
possible to avoid too early specialising ? How 
few architects there are that know anything 
about colour! How few painters are even 
indirectly interested in architecture, and how 
few sculptors learn to be an attendant upon 
architecture ! And what a loss it is to each 


that he is so ignorant of his sister arts ! 
The collaboration of the architect, sculptor, | The great men of past times were rarely 


and painter ought not to be difficult. To be | specialists. Every one knows that Giotto was 


successful the architect should not interfere | painter, sculptor, and architect. So was 
with the sculptor or painter, qua their designs ; | Raphael, so was Bruneleschi, so were Michel- 
this he will not need to do if his style is his 


angelo and Leornardo. Pheidias was the son 

own, for if they are true artists, all of them,| of a painter, and was educated in that craft ; 
they will give and take according to the|Ictinus was a sculptor as well as an architect. 
requirements of their arts as well as for each | I suspect they worked harmoniously ; and no 
other's art. They will each respect the other's | doubt whoever designed the colour scheme of 
province, that of the architect as the designer, | the Parthenon did so in conjunction with his 
or builder (as Wren is named upon his tomb), | colleagues. | 
of the structure, of the sculptor as the designer| The well-equipped designer is able to cover 
and carver of effigies, ornament and its atten-|a large field of action. If he can design in 
dant parts, of the painter, the designer, and | one material why not in another? None of 
executant of the pictures, their borders, &c., the techniques аге so enormously difficult, 
and their colour scheme. But both sculptor | either of building, carving, or painting, that 
and painter must give way to the architect | they cannot be acquired by patience, given the 
upon matters of scale, of proportion of part to | artistic temperament. It is the artistic use of 
part, so that their work shall be harmonious | techniques acquired by experience which suc- 
in scale with his; of quantity, of projection, | ceeds, or the reverse, in exact relation to the 
whether in the round or relief, of the fairness | quantity of intelligence and judgment that have 
or depth as to tone, of the painter's scheme. | been put into it. 
So will they labour in harmony. While archi-| Our age is one of harking back —archæo- 
tects insist upon ‘styles’ they will get no first- | logical more than creative. Certainly this 
rate sculptors or painters to aid them or to] applies to architecture. But in the arts of 
work with them. For the adornment of | painting and sculpture such a term applies] Тһе third paper was by Mr. E. Roscoe 
‘styles’ they have to continue to go to | with far less accuracy. The best work being] Mullins. “It may well be,” he said, "that a 
‘firms’ where they can be provided with as] now done in them reflects the spirit of our] sculptor will approach the subject of the col- 
many shams as they require, all quite lifeless | time. Do the majority of buildings do that?|laboration of architect, painter, and sculptor 
and hopelessly out of touch with the movement] Does the Tower Bridge reflect our time, for | from rather a more stringent point of view than 
of this, or for the matter of that with any|example? When architects do so the sculptors | would a painter ; for whilst a painter can and 
period, because they do not reflect it. As long | and painters will almost automatically come | does develop his art alone, independently of the 
as ‘styles’ are abjectly adhered to art, must | into touch with them, and the crafts also with | other arts, requiring only house-room, his art 
remain dead! No artists, as far as we know, | them. not suffering if so separated, it is otherwise 
imitated the work of their predecessors; they] То reiterate : No original designer, painter, with sculpture. A sculptor, I maintain, is only 
wrought in the vernacular of their environ-|or sculptor would execute in the thirteenth,|truly working out his art in its highest con- 
ment. In recent times Viollet-le-Duc, admir- | fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth century style| ception when he is working in unison with 
able antiquarian and voluminous writer, has | to satisfy the pedantry of an architect, though | architecture, and is controlled and inspired by 
given an example of the inevitable failure] if he had made an excursus into any of those | its conditions and limitations; and in so far as 
which must attend upon ‘styles of decoration | styles he might be able to do so; but if he did, | the willing hand of architecture is not held out 
іп many of the churches of France. Witness his work qua art and style would be quite] to sculpture, the art suffers. The natural and 
his cartoons in the Louvre and his wall paint- | valueless. The sculptor makes statutes, the | rightful place for sculpture is in connexion 
ings in Notre Dame, about which nothing can|painter makes pictures; they do not design| with or upon buildings, which it should en- 
be said but that they are wholly uninteresting. | them only. Should not the architect make | noble and beautify by its presence; the treat- 

Santa Maria Novella in Florence is a nest|buildings? And, just as the painter and| ment of sculpture should depend upon the 
of anachronism according to the modern | sculptor learn anatomy, should not the young | particular lighting that the chosen position and 
standard. Тһе wall paintings there by | architect be apprenticed to a builder, that he] the surroundings would give it, and much of its 
Cimabue, Gaddi, Giotto, and Ghirlandajo, and | may learn the anatomy of his art and become | shape, arrangement, and effect must be due to 
by later painters also, are side by side. in the highest sense a builder? I confess to] the space allotted for its filling. This is not, I 
Ghirlandajo did not paint in the style of Giotto; thinking that art education cannot be com-] know, the popular view of the art, but that it 18 
he painted as his period dictated. The west | тепсей too early or be too broad and inclu- | the true one a glance at the past great periods 
circular window contains glass of the early | sive. Specialism would follow according ќо | would prove. I can only, in the short time 
fourteenth century; the west window is late| the bent of the student's capacity. Should|allowed me, give this glance, but detailed 
fifteenth in the style of the period. Side by|not a young architect practise decorative | inquiry would bear out my statement. dus 
side are monuments which date from the painting and sculpture up to a certain point?|is hardly a work of sculpture in the British 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries in the | It could do him nothing but good. And the| Museum that 1s not decorative in the ат 
style of the period. So the church as it were] Same principle should, 1 think, apply to the | sense—that is, work that was applied to dats 
breathes history from its walls ; its monuments | education of sculptors and painters ; early in-| ings, executed for buildings, of which the 
and paintings are sincere demonstrations of | struction concerning plan and structure could 
their authors’ originality and spontaneity. This 


: beauties can now only rightly be appreciated 
/ do them nothing but good. Advanced students | by recalling the buildings they were designe 
ig one instance out of hundreds which might be | should, I think, be encouraged to collaborate. 


to decorate. Іп the days of the Renaissance it 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PAINTER. 


Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., followed, 
dealing with the subject from the point of view 
of the artist. He said: A paper written to be 
read in ten minutes should, I think, be both 
terse and suggestive; it certainly cannot 
pretend to be exhaustive. Its object should be 
the promotion of intelligent, even warm, dis- 
cussion. If this paper is abrupt in its tran- 
sitions as well as in statement of my views the 
foregoing reasons must be my excuse for such 
‘defects. We all desire closer union than now 
exists between the three great arts, as well as 
a more intimate conjunction with them of the 
lesser arts and crafts. 

It is the wish of all of us that the spirit of 
the true artist should preside over all our 
labours, great or small—a spirit which induces 
spontaneity of design, and which prompts 
sincere endeavour to carry it out with clear- 
ness, which shall be the expression of our- 
selves, and therefore with style. Style is what 
is wanted, and is so often absent, the im- 
pression of the mind and hand of the artist. 
Of ‘styles’ most of us weary ; their use, more 
often than not, implies absence of invention, 
and is but an attempt to revitalise corpses. 
Rather than follow them ought we not to be 
bound by the requirements of our age? 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE SCULPTOR. 
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belong to architecture to inference only. This 
I regret the less, as that side of the question 
has been fully entered into in the wider treat- 
ment accorded by the reader of the previous 
paper. The points I would insist upon are 
these: that it is against the best traditions of 
the past to divorce the arts of architecture and 
sculpture ; that this divorce leads to a low 
estimate of sculptural decoration, as well as to 
a want of direction and meaning in the 
sculptor’s work; that gallery exhibitions of 
isolated works belittle the art of sculpture ; that 
portrait sculpture is shorn of its character and 
truth, which can only be truly given when 
incorporated in a wide scheme of decoration. 
For these reasons, therefore, I maintain that a 
healthy demand for sculpture and a capable 
and satisfactory development of the art can 
only be attained by returning once more to 
the traditions of the past and effecting a closer 
union of the kindred arts—architecture and 
sculpture.” 


was equally so: Michelangelo, Donatello, 
Luca della Robbia, Ghiberti, all collaborated 
with architects, and their best work was done 
for architecture. In the Gothic days, too, this 
truth is equally apparent, which a visit to the 
chapels and tombs at Westminster abundantly 
roves. 

: It isonly in these days that the direct union 
has been lost, and the art has been conceived 
as standing alone—freistchende,as the Germans 
say—and, like painting, thought to be freeand 
independent. Nothing has fostered this false 
view so much as the prevailing custom of 
exhibitions, and I must also add museums, for 
in both we see sculpture isolated, in no con- 
nexion with the place it is designed to fill. In 
exhibitions we accustom ourselves to a standard 
of isolation, forgetful of the main purpose of 
the work—that is, its surroundings and the 
causes of its shape and treatment. This aspect 
is lost in the zesthetic admiration of the work 
alone. Decoration in former days did not 
mean a mere filling up of space by some stone 
carver or so-called monumental sculptor, but 
rather the representation by the nation’s most 
gifted sculptors of the stories and legends 
believed in by the people, and executed in 
such a manner as to enhance the beauty of 
their national buildings, and make complete 
and explain what would otherwise be bare and 
unintelligible. This was decoration in the 
past. How differently in our own day is 
decoration understood, when it has too often 
come to mean merely endless repetitions of 
meaningless ornament, as suitable to a tavern 
as to a church ! 

To show the evils of backsliding, we may 
note the tendency of sculpture, when separated 
from architecture, in the popular form it takes 
at exhibitions, to develop into a species of 
bric-à-brac and objets dc virtu—statuettes rather 
than statues, coloured combinations of assort- 
ments of stones and jewels, surface treatments 
of realistic skin-folds, and often ugly render- 
ings of Nature—anything, in fact, but work 
possessing the properties of true sculpture, 
which should depend upon breadth and know- 
ledge of light and shade, and simple massing 
of form. In our Royal Academy the influence 
of the painter is felt on sculpture instead of 
that of the architect, and the result is scarcely 
satisfactory. It is natural that truthfully- 
modelled surfaces, literal renderings of Nature, 
and combinations of colour, would have more 
weight with a painter than with a sculptor ; 
but in sculpture such tendencies conduce to 
realism, and the closer the imitation the less is 
the art displayed. Too often the work, when 
done, is only suitable to become part of a rich 
man's collection of isolated treasures, that only 
the few therefore can possess, rather than fitted 
to belong to the nation as a whole, as it could 
do if it were executed for public buildings. 

There is one other evil I should like to men- 
tion to which the sculptor is prone if he is 
detached from architectural control, and that is 
making the search aíter beauty as his one aim. 
To me it always appears that no theory that 
has been advanced has done so much to 
destroy individuality and original talent as 
this loadstone of beauty. Ап artist who is 
seeking for beauty alone is asa man seeking for 
happiness—a desirable end to attain, but never 
attained by directly planning or searching for 
it. And it is the same with the attainment 
of beauty in sculpture; the end is only 
reached by having some more definite object 
in view, while the vague search for beauty 
only leads to imitation and trite conven- 
tionality. Let the immediate purpose of the 
work, however, be simply the desire to tcll a 
Story in the best possible way, and to adapt it 
to the place that the work is to fill, then the 
element of beauty will still possibly be there, 
Without striving especially for it, and, at any | | 

rate, the work will be stamped with individu- | laws of design ; there is no other golden rule 
ality. to follow to ensure interest and vivacity, and 

Perhaps the time when least attention was] interest and vivacity are two of the three 
paid to architectural decoration was at the | elements necessary to all true decoration. The 
beginning of this reign, when sculpture was|remaining element is the sense of restraint 
represented in this country by Gibson ; and his| alluded to before; for although the spectator 
work shows the eifete result of a one-sided | should be conscious of the expression of move- 
striving for beauty that ended іп the neglect of | ment, yet he craves at the same time for 

Nature and the adoption of a pseudo-classic| repose, and this is added by the restraining 

treatment, uninteresting and unmeaning to us force of architectural surroundings. This 

Englishmen of this century. Since that time | restraint, instead of hampering the sculptor, 

we have advanced in the right direction, and | really brings out the strength of his art, and 

some of our best sculptors' work can be seen | shows its manifold capabilities of adaptation 

on buildings, forming part of a whole scheme | to required ends. . 

and helping the purpose of the buildings for] To sum up, I have intentionally dwelt upon 

which they were intended. But though we|the advantages accruing to sculpture rather 

have moved in the right direction, there are | than to architecture in this desired union of the 
yet misconceptions to remove before sculp- [two arts, and have left the gain that would 


ture can be fully applied in its true field as 
the co-mate of architecture. This is brought 
home to us when we note the one form of 
sculpture that we may say is fairly tolerated in 
England—tbat is portrait sculpture. Sup- 
posing we accept this form as characteristic of 
the nation—and I fear we have not yet risen to 
things higher—can we say, except in a few 
instances, that we have succeeded in portray- 
ing the individual man? 1 think not. The 
very size in which we depict him—I refer to 
outdoor statues—is sufficient to prevent the 
sculptor from giving an individual rendering 
of his subject. He is content if he succeeds in 
getting a portrait of the face, while to the 
gure he gives general classic proportions, so 
that we have individual heads on our statues 
that would fit equally well on any other statues' 
bodies and legs. Now, if these portrait statues 
had been designed to fill niches or stand in 
courtyards, or to be placed in front of build- 
ings, of which they would then form part, the 
size of the statue could be diminished, and 
attention given to the portrait of the man as 
he is, or was, not merely in face, but in figure. 
I maintain that no portrait statue should look 
more than life-size; it ought, that is, not to 
strike the observer as abnormal; the extra 
size that is given should be due only to the 
necessity of the surroundings апа the 
height at which the statue is placed. I 
think the only form of sculpture that will 
stand the test of isolation is work with 
strong action, as some equestrian statues, and 
ideal work that is not subject to the restrictions 
of modern dress; but even these are improved 
by a background at least of trees. This asso- 
ciation with architecture would open other 
fields where the sculptor’s art could assert 
itself, and where the nation’s desire to per- 
petuate the memory of her great sons could be 
encouraged. For instance, a Hall of Heroes, a 
Walhalla, would be far more interesting and 
instructive, where the deeds of the great could 
be recorded, and where the whole building 
could be devoted to that end, than is the pre- 
vailing custom of thrusting statues. as we do 
now, into Westminster Abbey and other noble 
buildings not designed for them ; where they 
are void of meaning, and destroy instead of 
adding to the beauty of these buildings. In a 
modest way, too, 1 think there is room in our 
cemeteries and churchyards for a happier 
union of the two arts. Most of the sculpture 
we see there, besides being commonplace in 
design, is often vulgarly obtrusive ; yet I think 
a cemetery should be a home for good sculp- 
ture, and it could be made so if the sheltering 
hand of architecture were there, too, to give 
restraint—a necessary element and especially 
appropriate in a place hallowed by the associa- 
tion with our dead. 

In so short a paper it would be out of place 
to enter into matters of detail, and I think, even 
with unlimited time at my disposal, I should 
hesitate before laying down any rules or 
restrictions as to methods of work or treat- 
ment of subjects. One might with equal right 
prescribe the style in which an architect 
should build. The only two conditions I con- 
sider essential are that the sculpture, whatever 
its character and wherever placed, should be 
seen in its entirety, and the form the work 
takes should be the suitable one for the posi- 
tion ; not, as in the case of the frieze that runs 
round the Athenzeum Club in Pall Mall, and 
again over the gateway at Hyde Park Corner, 
which are copies of the well-known 
Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon, but which 
are placed under quite different conditions of 
light and position than those that guided the 
architect and sculptor of the Greeks in their 
choice of the style of relief. 

In decoration the sculptor should assert his 
own individuality, and not be bound by effete 


Mr. H. Selwyn Image remarked that they 
had heard three short, but extremely suggestive 
papers by three eminent artists on a subject of 
the highest importance. The compliment had 
been paid him of asking him to open the dis- 
cussion. He appreciated the compliment very 
keenly, and he frankly confessed that this 
Congress seemed to him to be of very great im- 
portance. The real importance of the Congress, 
if he might say so, seemed to lie in the ability 
of the readers of the papers and of the 
speakers who followed to realise the great 
fact that they now had the representative body 
in England of the great mother art calling 
into its councils artists of all kinds to assist it 
with their advice. And the Royal Institute іп 
this Congress was insisting in the strongest 
possible manner on the immensely important 
principle which had been so often forgotten, 
and for which some of them had for many 
years fought so strenuously—he meant the 
great principle of the unity of the arts. The 
Royal Institute, in taking this action, had done 
something to bring about the union of the 
arts. Now the union of artists, and the 
great principle of the unity of the arts, 
did not mean in the least that they were to sink 
their differences and to become of one mind, 
Such an event, even if it could be arrived at, 
would be most undesirable ; but it was a great 
thing, indeed, to meet men in the flesh, to see 
people whose work they knew, see what th 
were like and talk with them. It was astound- 
ing how manv prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings were got over in that way, and how much 
their own views underwent change when they 
met people in the flesh and face to face. In 
connexion with this he always thought of the 
old story of Charles Lamb. Somebody had 
been running down a certain gentleman whom 
he would call Mr. Brown. Charles Lamb got 
into a furious temper, exclaiming, “1 hate Mr. 
Brown." The gentleman replied, “ You cannot 
possibly hate Mr. Brown—you do not know 
him." ‘Know him! —exclaimed Lamb 
„How could I hate him if I knew him ?” That 
was in his, (the speaker's) view, an admirable 
way to put it. He thought artists would not 
he would not say hate one another—but mis- 
understand one another in the way they did if 
they only met together. Hence it was a great 
achievement that the Institute had brought 
them together. It was impossible ſor there 
not to be some division amongst them, and 
it was impossible ſor there to be one pre- 
vailing style, but it was possible for them to 
get rid of all misunderstanding, and to cultivate 
catholicity of tastes and tempers. In reference 
to this there was an admirable saying of 
Pope, who, writing of a certain nobleman, 
to commend him as an authority on matters 
artistic and literary, remarked that he had the 
admirable taste to admire all things which 
were good. 

Mr. Heywood Sumner said he agreed with 
Mr. Image that the three papers were very 
suggestive and very helpful in that they 
breathed the spirit of unity and concord. 
First, they had the architect standing up and 
holding out both arms, and they saw on one 
side the painter and on the other the sculptor 
rushing up to be embraced, while over them 
hovered Mr. Image as the angel dropping 
flowers of peace. For himself he (Mr. 
Sumner) appreciated extremely the hearty 
welcome that had been accorded to the young 
arts by the mother art. Beginning with Mr. 
Mountford, he was constrained, however, to 
remark that he had heard many architectural 
friends speak upon the subject of the unity of 
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work themselves free from it. If they stripped 
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taken the form of suggesting the manner in 
which the wishes of the readers of the papers 
“ Of course, the architect is quite independent, could have been accomplished. His first 
and can, if necessary, stand alone.” Мг. | thought on hearing such papers was to look 
Mountford said this in a most kindly way, but | around and see if there were any examples іп | buildings of the past and did not know who 
he did say it, and he took up the gauntlet. 14 | which the unity of architects, painters, and | built them, could they single out several 
was perfectly true that the architect could | sculptors had been successful. There was опе | һай had been built by any particular 
stand independent of the painter or sculptor, | building, namely, the University of London in| man? There was not so much in man's 
just as mother earth could stand independent | Burlington-gardens, which was a very success-|individuality as some thought. Possibly 
of growth and life of any sort. Sometimes it | ful example of this union, but in the majority of | Michelangelo would never have risen to the 
seemed to him that if the architect had created | cases many difficulties arose, the painter want- | greatness of St. Peter's but for the fact that he 
the world he would have stopped in the middle | ing projections, which the architect could not | was bound to carry outthe work. His master 
of the third day, with the excuse that he did | spare, taken away for the purpose of giving | the Pope wanted something big, and Michel- 
not want the sun—that would bring on too | effect to his decoration, and the sculptor |angelo had to supply it. Man's individuality 
much colour; nor fish, nor birds, which we | desiring other alterations for the benefit of his | was, as a rule, a very poor thing with most of 
could do quite well without; and man | work. For the purposes of such uniting they | them. What they needed most was not to 
and woman, because they would bring about | needed entire sympathy, and when that had | trouble about their own individuality, but to 
frightful confusion. Seriously speaking, was | been secured then they would be able to have | grasp the spirit of the age rather than to 
not this position of the architect quite unfair ?| that unity of the arts which all in that room | indulge their petty fancies, which at the best 
It seemed to him that if they looked at the and the public generally desired. were very poor things, like some of their 
nobler manifestations of architecture in the| Мг. Aston Webb complained that the archi- | characters when they were exposed. 
past they would see it was a real mother that|tects were looked upon as not altogether| Mr. Seth-Smith said he should like the Con- 
did extend her arms like a mother should. Mr.|persistent in the movement for the unity of | ference to know what was being done by the 
Mountford, on the other hand, would call in|the arts. He thought it could not be denied | Architectural Association in London. He was 
the painter and sculptor, but he would keep|that they were most anxious for it. Тһе | уегу pleased to hear what Sir William Rich- 
them in their place, Mr. Mountford seemed, | difficulty to be solved was how to apply the | mond had said about a broad training, and to 
indeed, a little afraid of colour, but Sir William | principle of unity. All art and imaginative | announce that that was the kind of training 
Richmond literally revelled in it, and Мг. | work must be created, and it seemed only | which the Architectural Association were 
Mullins did not, with Mr. Mountford's flourish, | right and essential that the first creation of | giving at the present time. Any sugges- 
say that the sculptor should be independent ;|the building should rest with the architect. tions which Sir William Richmond and other 
on the contrary, he desired him to be depen- If after that they could collaborate with the | artists, painters, and sculptors could give would 
dent. In that he (the speaker) cordially agreed | artist and sculptor so much the better. There | be most welcome. They were giving training 
with him, likewise with his remarks about the | had been a house recently built in the erec-|in painting—water-colour work particularly 
exhibition and the Museum. With all their ad- | tion of which a sort of co-operative system had | and also in modelling by the very best men 
miration for the great work that had been done | been applied. It was a system in which one|they could find, and they considered that 
by the Museum they must always remember | gentleman, an architect, associated with him- | allowed a broad basis for architectural train- 
that what work they saw in it was applied self a large number of artists and all ing. 
work—that is, they were the flotsam and jet- the crafts. That system had worked most | Mr. Paterson said that to bring the matter of 
sam of centuries, and they had found at last а | successfully, and so far аз he had money into such a subject was to lower it from 
home in a rather solemn sort of cemetery, the | heard there had been no rows or dispute about | the high altitude it had gained ; but, after all, 
Museum. He thought that the present attitude | the work. That certainly was an encouraging | as they all knew, money had a serious effect 
towards art and works of art had to a certain| example. Another instance was the Albert | upon the limits of the work they had to do and 
extent been fostered by museums. That was | Hall. Captain Fowke originated the general | the clients for whom they had to work. He 
the very danger. He, however, did not think | conception of the building, but, dying before it | found this difficulty with the painter, that that 
he could follow Mr. Mullins when he spoke | could be carried out, General Scott took com- | artist did not sufficiently recognise the differ- 
about the statues in Westminster Abbey. They | mand, and he associated with himself a large | ence between painting a picture on the chance 
represented the century in which they were | number of artists and craftsmen who carried | of selling it for so many thousand guineas and 
erected, and the Abbey would not be the living | out the work. He read a paper before that] the filling up of a space in a building. They 
building it is without them. As to the ceme- Institute at the time, describing how (һе | һай become so accustomed to selling squares 
tery being a good home for sculptors, it cer-| work was done. He laid down the general | of painted canvas that they refused to consider 
tainly was now a good home for bad sculpture. | lines of the oval, and then called into | the possibility of doing a bit of decorative work 
He confessed that in the papers there was] consultation the painters to design the great] in collaboration with the architect for such a 
plenty of sympathy, but there: was no direct | frieze, and craftsmen and architects who] sum as his client was prepared to рау. 
open sesame for working together in collabo- | designed'and carried out the enrichment work. | The Chairman announced that they had 
ration. While the architects were not altogether to|arranged to visit the new Westminster 
Mr. Beresford Pite observed that the line| blame for the separation that had taken | Cathedral at three o'clock that afternoon, and 
taken by Sir Wm. Richmond in regard to the | place between the arts, the position of (һе | ав it was getting late he would call upon the 
distinction between styles and style was one of| painter had become attractive by picture|three gentlemen who had read the papers to 
very great importance to architects, and опе | painting almost to the exclusion of the decora- | make any remarks they wished in reply to ће 
Mr. Street had given expression to in some tive work. It was Ruskin who said somewhere | discussion. 
Royal Academy lectures which he (Mr. Pite) | that it did not matter whether a man spent | Мг. Mountford said his reply needed only to 
had had the pleasure of hearing. He could | three months in painting the petal of a flower] be very brief. All architects, he thought, 
not give Mr. Street's definition between styles | or a day in covering the front of a palace, 50 | would agree with him that they always had 
and style in his exact words, but he could give long as he had his whole heart in what he was | styles with them, but there was a great im- 
them the substance. Mr. Street held that style | doing. But their best efforts should be directed | provement setting in among the younger 
was an expression of character—the expression | to seeing how they could employ the art of the | architects. The younger architect seemed not 
of the artists feeling rather than а copying of | painter with some hope of permanence, for no] to care so much about style as about styles. 
certain forms of architecture. That coming | art without permanence was likely to call forth | With regard to Mr. Sumner's humorous re- 
(гот а man like Street, who was regarded as | the best efforts of the artists. With reference] marks about architects and creation, all he 
being bound hand and foot to what he (the|to style, Mr. Pite had said what was true in|could say was that if the creation did end 
speaker) would call the corpse of Gothic, | declaring that a man could show his indi-|at the third day, humanity would have been 
was very significant. The difficulty they | viduality in a style that had already been | saved a lot of trouble. : 
encountered was that they were living at the | worked upon. To put an architect to design a] Sic Wm. Richmond, who also replied, said 
close of a period of Renaissance, for, since house of the Elizabethan style or of the] he quite agreed with what had been said by 
the Renaissance put the world upside down, | thirteenth or fourteenth centuries was an insult, | one gentleman, that the matter rested a very 
and the arts destroyed themselves, and students | and one could easily sympathise with sculptors| great deal with the public. There was one 
began to study from foreign foundations and | and painters who were endeavouring to repro- 
drink from ancient waters, they had lived in 


: à instance of the overweighing of public opinion 
duce in modern times that which was produced | that came conspicuously before his notice when 
much of a Renaissance, and they could not | in earlier centuries. 


he was a member of the committee appointed 
Mr. Ibberson said the great difficulty into arrange for a memorial to Mr. Gladstone. 
collaboration was not so much in arranging for | He undertook to frame a careful statement of 
give and take, but in dealing with the public, | what the monument should be. In the first 
whose idea generally was that there should be place he held that Mr. Gladstone should be 
no blanks on the exterior of the building. А | represented from the larger and broader point 
very distinguished friend of his, who was once | of view—not only as a statesman but as a lover 
an architect, had now given up the profession | of literature and as a refined and cultured 
because, as he said, he could not struggle with | Englishman. The suggestion he made was 
the public any longer. His friend's view was|this: Obtain a small site in St. Jamess 
that public opinion should be formed by means| Park, get the best architect they could to 
of literature, and he (the speaker) endorsed the | design a beautiful little building, get the best 
view that literature might bear its part, though | sculptor they could to make the best effigy, 
sculptors and painters could help them by | recumbent and studious instead of representing 
endeavouring to improve public taste. him in a state of emotion—that was to say, to 
Mr. Geoffrey Lucas said Sir Wm. Richmond | represent him resting from his labours with 
had insinuated that architects were incapable | representations round about him in the cham- 
of producing anything fresh. He had been|ber of all that which had helped to make his 
looking through the galleries of the Royal | life as interesting as it was. There was 
Academy this year, and it appeared to him that | 60,000/., a sum with which a great deal could 
that statement could be attributed to artists. have been done. Did they accept his ideas : 
Не saw the same kind of pictures and sculpture | No. What they would have in deference to d 
as in previous years, and as a layman he could | public wish was a gesticulating statue. Severa 
not perceive any fresh developments. They | such had been erected, one in Edinburgh—he 
had heard much about the spirit of the age 
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and man's individuality, but it was exceedingly 
questionable to him how much of a man's 
individuality should be put into his buildings. 
If they took some of the great Renaissance 


the arts and about working together, but they 
scarcely if ever finished off except by saying : 


an architect of his style — his architec- 
tural style—what was left? He was left to 
his own resources, to his own character. He 
had, say, been struggling with that for the past 
five years, and had now a style which he could 
only designate of the magpie and stump 
order. He had rubbed out everything, 
leaving only the bare walls and  win- 
dows, which was nice so far as it went, but 
itdid not go far enough. Let that archi- 
tect strip himself of architectural styles and 
undertake a monumental work, say, a national 
memorial work in Hyde Park. How would 
the magpie help him? He would be bound to 
o to the Renaissance, although he had the 
whole world of beauty open to him. He was 
bound to come to the conclusion that the culti- 
vation of architectural character would have 
to be tried before they attempted the cul- 
tivation of architectural style from character. 
Mr. Woodward remarked that the subject 
was somewhat academic and theoretical, and 
he had hoped that the discussion would have 


believed they refused to have one in Ireland. But 
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Mr. Gladstone must always be represented as | what a city should not contain that set up any 
being in the House of Commons. As long as the | claims to be beautiful. What is it we want? 
English public took that view of the man, and | We go up and down this city of London, for 
regarded him as a specialist in life, so long | instance, open-eyed and open-mouthed, eager 
would it be impossible to shake off that|to observe and loud in our expressions of dis- 
“specialism” and memorialise the man on approval; but what do we want? What are 
account of his achievements in literature and | our ideals? Abstract disapproval is so easy, 
his attainments in learning. Sir William pro-] апа often so unhelpful—almost апу one of us 
ceeded to offer some remarks on fresco paint- can condemn, but when bidden to specify 
ing, and spoke of the value of the yolk of an | alterations, difficulties—the difficulties in fact 
egg as a. preservative against the action of the| at once begin toappear. Are we all agreed as 
atmosphere. He reminded them that a great to what we want? And by we I do not only 
interest centred around therecent discoveriesof | mean architects, 1 mean amateurs of archi- 
paintings in Crete, and mentioned that he had | tecture, cultivated people, men of taste, those 
approached the Hellenic Society and had | who have given thought to the matter, made 
offered to go to Crete and make copies of j their observations on other towns and digested 
these pictures, which were supposed to date | them, County Councillors, all those who have 
from 800 years before Homer. If the Institute | the care and the guardianship of this our city. 
would allow him on a future date, he would | What is it you want, and are you agreed upon 
have pleasure in addressing them on this|it? What are your ideals? We architects 
interesting subject at length. wantto know. They are your ideals that are 

Mr. Mullins confined himself only to the | being carried ой. Architecture, so far as it is 
point raised by Mr. Sumner, remarking that he | a living art, is the realisation of the aims and 
would not like to see the statues removed; for, | needs of those that produce it, and the 
although they were not decorative, they were | vernacular architecture of any given period 
at any rate free from the most annoying sculp-|is the index of the general feeling and 
tural features. temper of thatage. The few sporadic attempts 

The Chairman said it spoke well for {ће [| ќо do scholarly, antiquarian, or reactionary 
dawn of the new century that such a discussion | work have little influence on contemporary 
as that should have taken place that day. There | work, except where it happens to find itself in 
was а great deal of truth in that remark that | sympathy with those views; the great mass of 
the public wanted educating, and that educa- | building and construction generally is the true 
боп could come through literature. It was the | exponent of the popular view of architecture. 
great revival of literature that finally aroused | Are you content? and, if so, why do you 
the Renaissance in Italy. At the same] grumble? We talk of a city being beautiful, 
time a great deal depended on architects to | but we smile at the idea of making London so. 
foster that education. At all events, it showed | Why? Even if, in these humble-minded days, 
great prospects for art in the new century that | that were too much to propose, could we not, 
there should be so strong a desire for archi- | if we wished, prevent its growing uglier? As 
tects, painters, and sculptors to join hand-in-|it is, London gets more hideous and more 
hand in making art abreast of the times. hideous every day. We never see an old 

The readers of the papers were accorded a | house threatened with demolition, but what we 
vote of thanks, and this concluded the morn- | have to fear a loss in its successor ; we never 
ing s proceedings. see a concerted design in architecture, such 

as some of our squares, a few streets like 
| Stratford-place and others, but we know their 
harmony is soon to be disturbed, and that 
quality of unity got by gracious co-operation 
will be burst in upon and flung into the gutter. 
We have buildings we call masterpieces—can 
we not at least preserve them unharmed ? 
We allow the appearance of Somerset House 
to be defaced by mean additions. We talk of 
alterations to Waterloo Bridge ; Hawksmoor's 
Church is undermined by a railway station ; 
the moment a monument comes in the way of 
what is called the ‘convenience of the public,’ 
it is doomed and disappears. 

Is it true, is it probable, that we cannot have 
what we want? What is it stands in the way? 
It isn't money. We can afford to have our 
way. We hear ourselves described as an іп- 
domitable people, and we accept the epithet 
with complacency; it is not from want of 
saying that we know we are rich. We may 
not be an artistic people, but we are good 
organisers and governors, and sucha standard 
of magnificence as Rome achieved might be 
ours, did we desire it. The trouble is that we 
are not agreed as to what we want, and we are 
not sure that we ought to want it. Directly 
we are all agreed upon some public matter, an 
architecture springs up іп response, and, 
according to the quality of the sentiment, so 1s 
its interest. The national conscience has for 
long been deeply stirred by the sight of help- 
less suffering, and the hospitals we have built 
to alleviate that and to increase our knowledge 
as to its prevention, form one of the contribu- 
tions of fine living architecture to the nine- 


Visit to the new Westminster Cathedral. 


The opportunity to view the new West- 
minster Cathedral in the afternoon was taken 
very general advantage of by the members of 

е Congress. Early arrivals started an ex- 
Ploration on their own account, and by three 
o'clock there was a large collection gathered 
round the gentleman who was explaining the 
Points of general interest ; Mr. Bentley was to 
e seen in the crowd listening to the explana- 
tion of his work. The building is based upon 
the Byzantine plan, consisting of a nave divided 
Into three great bays each 60 ft. square, and бо 
ft. to the springing of the great semi-circular 
arches, ceiled and roofed with a low segmental 
dome. The sanctuary forms another bay about 
53 ft. square, also covered with a dome. The 
dimensions and smaller dispositions of the plan 
will be found in The Builder of February 25, 
1899. It was impossible to get a clear view of 
the interior, which is at present a mere network 
of scaffolding and rugged brick piers and plain 
surfaces, crowned with the naked concrete 
Saucer domes. As funds allow, this interior is 
to be cased in marble for 37 ft. from the floor 
line, and above this with mosaic, the designs 
for which Mr. Bentley is preparing with his 
own hands. 

The most interesting time was spent amongst 

е scaffolding and above the concrete domes, 
Which were being cased in their artificial stone 
skin ; a magnificent view of the building was 
obtained from the eminence of the incomplete 


tower, and the detail was both admired and 
Criticised ; it is full of grace and originality, if 
anything a little small in parts, but, doubtless, 
the effect when the building is free of its 
Scaffolding will justify the architect's choice 
m such matters of detail. The visit ended by 
viewing a carefully-executed and elaborate 
model of the building, which was made some 
time ago at the workshops of Messrs. Farmer 
Brindley. 


In the evening a meeting was held in the 

eeting-room of the Institute at No. 9, Con- 
duit-street, Mr. E. A. Gruning in the chair, 
When papers were read on 


“The Ideal City." 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo first dealt with the sub- 
ject in the following paper :— 

“Тһе object of my paper to-night is to try and 
precipitate, by means of discussion and sug- 


teenth century. So, too, are the great asylums. 
The care and thought, the quintessence of 
medical observation and research, have been 
gathered up and sublimed into formulated 
necessities, which have dominated the build- 
ings erected in compliance, and by their 
insistence have given strength, and history, 
and interest to these structures. | 

Other contributions to the architecture of 
our time are our Board schools, museums, 
public libraries, and technical institutes, based 
also on a popular desire to improve the condi- 
tions of our life. Abatesomething of the virtue 
of the impulse, and the standard of interest in 
style of architecture falls immediately. The 
theatres, restaurants, and gin palaces all rise in 
response to the popular call, and the nobleness 
of the demand dictates, in proportion, the 
nobility of the architecture. But in these 
instances there is, broadly speaking, a general 
agreement and codification of our desires ; it is 


gestion, some conclusions as іо what an ideal | not so as regards the general treatment of our 


City should be, and also some agreement as (о | city. 


What is the view onc is to take of 
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London? That is a vast workaday centre, 
from which all who are fortunate enough flee, 
after the day's work is done, to a bed in the 
country. If so, let us at once set about 
accentuating the position and importance of 
the railway stations; let us widen and 
straighten the routes between them ; let us 
concentrate within a ring, if possible, the 
industrial nucleus, and separate the residential 
from it with an insulating zone of open space. 
We shall not make the city beautiful, it is true, 
but we might possibly its suburbs. 

The day has gone by when the city was 
walled round for shelter and defence, and the 
great gates of old time have been replaced 
now by those huge vomitories—the railway 
termini. But the gates of the walled city were 
prominent features both from within and with- 
out; their purpose was unmistakable and 
resulted in characteristic form. Cannot we do 
as much for our railway stations? Merely to 
clear away a wide space in front of them and 
to make the route spacious and direct, would 
do much to give them distinction. Although I 
myself repudiate the idea of treating London 
as a mere workshop, still it is at least a definite 
treatment, a definite conception, and definition 
is what is at present so forcibly lacking in the 
handling of our city. The anxious, fevered 
scuttle from station to office, and from office 
back again to catch the train, is not a particu- 
larly fine idea, and is not likely to bring about 
particularly fine results; but, poor as they 
would be, they would be preferable to the 
present welter and the sense of compromise 
got from adjusting small individual claims. Or 
shall we take the view of London that it is a 
place to be proud of, and that we mean to be 
proud of it and keep it as a source of pride? 
There are many things that would justify us in 
this attitude—the river and some of the bridges 
that span it, and the Embankment that con- 
hnes it; the Abbey, the Cathedral, the many 
churches and public buildings, some few of 
our squares and streets—possibly our parks. 

And what should we do? Well, I am talking 
of the ‘ideal city,’ and I permit myself some 
flights of fancy that may be condemned as not 
altogether practical, though 1 try to keep on 
the hither side of Utopia, and so I answer, 
‘Keep them. Keep our public buildings, 
keep our bridges, our squares, and our streets 
(those that we are agreed upon as embellish- 
ments of our city), keep them as they stand, at 
least for the present. As they are the subjects 
of our pride, let us treat them so ; let the access 
to them be obvious and direct. Take the river 
for example. Let it be embanked on both 
sides, and let us have occasional glimpses of it 
from the Strand, wider and less squalid than 
the few grudging peeps which we can with 
difficulty now get. We are incessantly increas- 
ing the span of its bridges to facilitate the 
water traffic, let us have a traffic that may be 
pleasant to the eye and handy to the pas- 
senger. 

A swift service of small steamboats, trim and 
tidy, would help to relieve the congestion of 
our streets, and in many weathers and to many 
people would be a welcome alternative to the 
pavement. I said ‘trim and tidy’ because on 
the grounds, seemingly, that we are rich and 
industrious we can’t afford to be clean and 
decent, and haven't the time to be bothered 
with the necessary trouble ; so London is dis- 
gusting and smelly owing to our slovenliness. 
The pride in a neat and perfect turn-out stil] 
clings to the stable, the harness-room, and the 
coach-house, and, by an association of ideas, 
somewhat affects the railway train; but the 
pavement is a fixed, interminable spittoon, and 
the tops of omnibuses a travelling one. In 
my ideal city, my impracticable Utopia, I would 
have a higher standard of cleanliness, and 
scavenging. I would have more pageantry, 
more processions ; and I would make many of 
them go by water. The Mayor and his state 
barges should be a familiar sight on the 
Thames. And I should like more music, espe- 
cially on the water. The organ-grinder, the 
solo instrumentalist, ‘the German band,’ and 
all such small enterprise I would banish utterly 
from the streets, as well as yelling ruffians, 

Street cries, and newspaper pitches; but 
in compensation I would increase the quantity 
of music already provided by the County Coun- 
cil, and I would provide a supply of kiosks in 
the streets where people could buy their papers 
in peace. We аге surely all agreed that noise 
and disorder are ugly features іп a city as well 
as in a house ; and yet we permit great shout- 
ing letters, winking and glaring lights, every 
form of cye-torture that may sear itselí indelibly 
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on the brain—for the object of many of these 
advertisements is that you may never forget 
them again for the rest of your life. In the 
‘ideal city’ there would be a control over 
these street distractions, so as to secure some 
uniformity of effect. Nor should the streets 
preserve their haphazard character, so far as 
their general growth and expansion may give 
us chance for correction. The great streams of 
traffic should cross each other at right angles. 
The railway stations, the great creators of the 
swift-going traffic, should be recognised and 
their influence accepted, and the shortest direct 
routes to them taken in hand and developed to 
meet the case. 

But life is not all a hurrying from one ant- 
hill to another ; there is such a thing as leisure 
and the enjoyment of it, there is such a thing 
as work which may be done deliberately and 
in quiet. Let us preserve, then, the back- 
waters and retreats, where we can find them in 
London, and insure that they shall not be 
aroitrarily invaded. They should be shelters 
of our monuments. Each year we erect fresh 
statues in memory of famous men, but we have 
nowhere to put them, and they stand in the 
howling chaos of our streets, pitiable and help- 
1288, horribly misplaced—or else they are thrust 
out of sight in narrow streets or chance 
corners. What a terrible misprision of their 
qualities this argues! Is it part of the same 
temper that treats a piece of sculpture, an 
obelisk, or a fountain quite without reference 
to the site it has to occupy or its proper function, 
which is to add to, and accentuate, the general 
architectonic character of the locality it is to 
aiorn? Architecture and decorative and monu- 
aental sculpture аге not, as it seems to be 
thought, matters merely of detail and im- 
material how they may be combined, having 
uo necessary connexion— architecture in our 
cities should be the expression of our ideas, 
me ideas of a community, our corporate, not 
our individual desires. The aspect of our 
streets concerns us a 
as there may be in it is pleasant to us, 


it reflects the history of the locality and such 


human characteristics as are obviously gracious 


and kindly. 


Lastly, there is the question of colour in our 

ideal colour, natural and anid 
consequence as regards beauty an 

E ^ broad concerted treatment. 


uirin 
Бо ral colour resolves itself into grass, trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. 
I will leave 
of my paper, 


spaces. 
pause there ? Why not con 
area the fountain basins in 
summer months, a 
the green? Then the trees in our streets. 


present they are planted 
streets, in the pavements, 


tne adjacent houses. Trees, 
with spreading foliage, 
the centre of 


such as planes, 


traffic. 
-should 


Where 
open 


dividing the 
our streets 


; nkment. | 
rien E ried, and that little, done in experi- 
mental, isolated ways, 1S Worse than useless. 
Colour must be treated broadly and in mass ; 
in small quantities it 15 mainly irritating by its 
spottiness and the want of co-operation from 
the rest of its surroundings. Colour, quite as 


much as any other quality of architecture, must 


to express not merely individual whim 

а uud but must symbolise some general 
purpose and aspiration. Consequently, if we 
are to have colour in our streets, we must treat 
it heraldically. This has been recognised in 
some measure already, where colour has been 
mployed by bodies of men—such as the State, 
: Cice parish councils, railway and other 
ras anies. Here -in London each parish 
Colours its lamp-posts the parish colour—the 
dust and water carts carry the proper parochial 
ringsand legends ; throughout Great Britain 
е let is the otticial tincture of the Post Office, 
black and white the traditional heraldry of the 
Coastguard stations, Qur railway:trains and 


our omnibuses tell by their colour the com- 
panies to which they belon 
they take. We have London already divided up 
into various divisions—electoral, parochial, and 
the like. 

display those divisions outwardly to the eye. 
Already the parish lampposts and other 
obstacles are distinguished from each other by 
pattern and colour ; we might go farther and 
define the boundaries of the parish by the 
colour of the area railings, and some form of 
superposed tint or quartering in part might 
define the electoral divisions. 
vestry hall and parish library would gather up 
in concentrated form the accepted heraldry of 
their office and locality, making them land- 
marks in the neighbourhood by the splendid 
richness of their colour, containing in their 
accumulation the separate badges and symbols 
elsewhere distributed through the locality, and 
explaining in the sum of their achievements 


the various voices whose utterances form the 
chorus of civic life. 


all, and such individuality 
so far as 


the parks as outside the province 
and consider the = 15 grass and 
oli s it concerns our streets and open 
9 That much can be done by a mere 
strip of grass is shown by HS өзге m дещ 
ional Gallery. But why sho w 
т Ut compress to half their 
I ME 
square—introducing, during the 
5 few lormal- shaped trees in 
rnbs or boxes. to give contrast and variety 0 
at the sides of our 
and the contours hi 
trees chosen are incompatible with the 
o assigned. They cannot grow properly 
without interfering with the light and air of 


should be planted in 
the streets, pee they can 
ПАР tilated and be of service in 
H. mirs unmu a 
to disclose a 
| i the verdure of 
vista Of green ог a peep into 
a glance on to the parterres of 
our square ee Of artificial colour little 
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and the routes 


Let us take advantage of these and 


Moreover, the 


Many are the ‘ideal cities’ that might be 


shadowed forth, but our first concern is to 
settle what is to be our attitude towards the 
city as at present. 
only, or do we mean to reside in it, and conse- 
quently make it worth residing in? This point 
settled, the conditions of our residence will 
help to formulate our ideal, and by organised 
co-operation we can work towards this end, 
and, once clear in our minds what we want, 
we can push confidently towards the ſulfil- 


Are we here on sufferance 


ment.“ 


Parks and Open Spaces. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Meath, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, then read the following paper on 


ed by Mrs. 
Basil Holmes, Hon. Secretary of the Metro- 


„Parks and Open Spaces,” prepar 


politan Public Gardens Association :— 


“It is difficult in the course of a quarter of an 
hour to speak of work which has been going on 
in our country for several centuries, or rightly 
to convey any idea of the magnitude of the 
need for open spaces, and the various manners 
in which succeeding generations have endea- 
voured or have neglected to meet this need. 
The tendency to congregate into towns has 
always been in existence, but there has also 
been a corresponding desire on the part of the 
people to spend their holidays and the un- 
occupied hours of their working days in the 
fields and amongst the trees and hedges. The 
early chroniclers of English history describe all 
manner of sports in the fields, the making of 
spring garlands, May-day feasts and rejoicings 
in the woods, and many pleasures and pastimes 
on the open lands, the moors or commons, sur- 
rounding the towns and villages. The ‘open 
space movement’ has been represented during 
the past three or four hundred years by in- 
numerable struggles to keep free fromencroach- 
ment such public lands as the Moorfields, on the 
north side of the City of London, and the 
commons, heaths, and forests throughout 
England, by ancient enactments limiting the 

towns and the proximity of 
houses, by the opening of the royal parks, 
by the formation of square gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, by the provision of fore- 
courts or back yards to both small and large 
houses, and by public and private benefactions 
and legacies of lands to be dedicated to the 
people as village greens, commons, parks, or 


increase of 


allotments. During the nineteenth century, 


when the development of the towns became 
so extraordinarily rapid, a more vigorous effort 
was needed to provide breathing spaces for 


their inhabitants, and since the year 1847 many 
Acts of Parliament have been passed relating 
wholly or partly to the preservation, acquisi- 
tion, or maintenance of open spaces. Volun- 
tary societics have come into existence to 
preserve or provide public recreation-grounds, 
with the result that large parks and commons 
have been secured in and around our towns, 
churchyards, squares, and other small spaces 
have been laid out amongst the streets, while 
trees have been planted and seats have been 
placed in the public thoroughfares. But the 
ideal citizens of an ideal city would not be 
content with such spasmodic efforts and such 
varied methods of procedure. They would 
provide open spaces in a systematic manner 
from the time of the commencement of the 
building of their cities. And I can only hope 
to throw out a few hints as to the way in 
which this might be accomplished. 


(Conlinucd on page 615.) 
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PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR LANCIANI. 


r give, according to our usual custom, 

ay a portrait of the gold medallist of the 
year, Signor Rodolío Lanciani, whose 
familiar to every one interested in 


Roman archzeology. 


As the President of the Institute, in presenting 
the gold medal, recapituated the principal 
work of Professor Lanciani, and his remarks 
are printed on another page, it is unn 
to repeat the information here. 


Italian by birth and by his usual residence, 


Signor Lanciani has much of the Englishman | 


about him ; he has been a good deal in this 


country; and, as ће President mentioned. one 2 


of his most important books, “ Ancient Rome 
in Light of Modern Discoveries," was written 
by him in English. 

We can only regret that Signor Lanciani 
was notable himself to be present to receive 
the medal on Monday night, when he would 


no doubt have met with an enthusiastic 
reception. 


MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN FOR 
BORDEAUX. 


Although an z 


Tuis large decorative fountain is by M. 


Verlet, sculptor, and formed the central object 


in the sculpture court of the Paris Salon of this 
year. It was chosen as a result of a compe- 
tition opened by the Municipality of Bordeaux. 

The fountain is entirely executed in stone. 


The figure seated at the top symbolises ` 


Bordeaux ; she and one of 
bunches of grapes, as representing the vine- 
growing industry of the district. The Tritons 
and other attributes, and the figure of the woman 
reclining on a boat at the rear, symbolise the 
river and the maritime commerce of the city. 

The work is to be erected at Bordeaux as 
soon as possible. 


— — 
REREDOS, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


THE illustration of this interesting piece of 
late English Renaissance work is from a 
measured drawing by Mr. Hervey Rutherford. 

The reredos was either designed by or under 
the influence of Wren, and indeed the simi- 
larity with some of the carved woodwork in St. 
Paul's Cathedral is obvious. 


—————— 


COTTAGE RESIDENCES, ёс. 


LITTLE description is necessary to set forth 
the sheet of cottage residences, and aner 
small items which happily fall to the lot | 
most architects and which are rather welcom 

assed by. , 
nthe works hers illustrated have been carried 
out by Mr. William A. Pite, of London. 


م س —— 


BANK AT SHILDON, DURHAM. 


THIS building is now in course of erection. 

The key signe show the accommodation. 
The walls are faced with red Commondale 
bricks with Dunhouse stone dressings. ss 
roofs are to be covered with green Westmo 
la Meesra. Demaine & Brierley, of Mes 70 
the architects; Mr. Caldcleugh, of Dur ш 
the contractor, and Mr. Carse 15 clerk of wor 


4 .. ы аа: 


BANK АТ BRIDLINGTON QUAY, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Tuis building was completed last year. Th 
key plan shows the arrangement of the groun 
floor, and on the upper floors is а manage! 
house. The whole building is cellared ; on 
half for the bank and the other for the hous 
with separate staircases. The floors are ! 
fireproof construction. 

The front is built of 2-in. thick red Brackne 
bricks, with Gazeby stone dressings, and gret 
Westmoreland slated roof. The banking-roo 
fittings are of mahogany and the walls a 
panelled 7 ft. high with painted white dac 
with mahogany doors. The ceilingis modell 
in plaster by Mr. Bankart. 

The work has been carried out by Mess 
Biscomb & Bellerby, of York. Messrs. Cri 
& Co., of Leeds, supplied the fittings ; and ^ 
T. Carse acted as clerk of works. Mess 
Demaine & Brierley, of York, are the architec 


the childrer. hold 
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past seventeen and a half years, has carried 
through upwards of four hundred successful 
undertakings, are much needed in the pro- 
vinces. A few of the larger towns have their 
open-space societies, but in most of them there 
is no voluntary effort. Many officers of muni- 
cipal bodies are strangely ignorant of the 
powers these bodies possess by law, and are 
glad of information from those who can supply 
it. Again, it is often possible for a voluntary 
body to bring some particular case to the 
notice of the local authority. It is heard of 
privately, and the society can carry out pre- 
liminary transactions of a private nature and 
save an open space which might otherwise be 
lost. The members of a public body, who 
have a score of other matters to see to, cannot 
be always on the watch for opportunities of 
securing open spaces, or of preventing illegal 
encroachments, or of beautifying the streets. 
It is the sole business of an open-space society 
to do so; and such a society, working in a 
friendly way with the landowners of the 
neighbourhood and the members of the town 
or district council, can do an immense amount 
of useful work with but little expenditure. 

There is much room for improvement in the 
way we build our towns and allow our suburbs 
to stretch out from them, ruthlessly swallowing 
up the rural surroundings and picturesque 
estates. But if the public mind is educated to 
the idea of preserving what is beautiful and of 
cultivating what is wholesome, if landowners 
will only realise that the value of building land 
rises in proportion to the amount of timbered 
open spaceadjoining it, if people will understand 
that the more recreation grounds there are the 
quieter and less crowded each one will be, I 
feel sure that the architects of the future will 
so arrange their buildings as to preserve trees 
instead of destroying them, and that the cities 
of the future will no longer be vast accumula- 
tions of monotonous rows of houses, but will 
be interspersed with smiling gardens and 
healthy playgrounds, aud surrounded by parks 
and woods and playing- fields. 


Mr. W. D. Сагбе, M.A, F. S.A., followed 
with a paper on :— 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 


GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS. 
(Continucd from page 614). 


The plan so much in vogue, some fifty or 
one hundred years ago, of building houses in 
‘squares’ has much to commend it. But 
such squares should not surround gardens 
enclosed with railings, to which entrance is 
only allowed to the tenants of a certain 
limited number of houses. The square 
gardens should resemble the Continental 
‘places '—open day and night, provided with 
grass, trees, fountains, flower-beds, and seats, 
and, like the surrounding streets, under the 
control and patrol of the police. The wider 
roads should be planted with trees, either 
near the houses or in a double row in the 
centre of the carriage way; this would afford 
shelter in rain and shade in sunshine. All the 
public elementary schools should have good 
playgrounds attached, open to all comers out 
of school hours; and in addition to these 
there should be separate spaces, playing 
fields or open-air gymnasia, provided for 
children, with proper instruction in the 
use of gymnastic apparatus, so that it 
might be impossible for any house in the city 
to be situated more than a quarter of a mile 
from a public playground. And these play- 
grounds should be attractive as well as 
useful, with a part set aside for trees and 
shrubs, flowers and seats. No large division 
or ward of the ideal city should be without its 
park, capable of being illuminated by night, 
where broad expanses of grass might be seen, 
and where stretches of water in lakes ог 
streams might bring refreshment to the eye. 
The public seats should be in groups, in 
well-lighted parts of the thoroughfares ; the 
drinking fountains and troughs should be 
artistically designed and pleasant to look 
upon; outdoor annexes to the restaurants 
should be encouraged; and every effort 
should be made to beautify the streets—not 
monotonously, but with taste and variety, and, 
above all, to preserve the natural beauties of 
any space or garden which may be secured for 
the-neople. 

What may be termed the modern open space 
movement started before the close of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The late Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, that great pioneer of sani- 
tary reform, made a report in 1842 on the 
‘Effect of Public Walks and Gardens on the 
Health and Morals of the Lower Classes, and 
he then used the phrase ‘open spaces.’ He 
also advocated the preservation as public land 
of the burial-grounds in towns when they 
should be disused. It was greatly due to his 
careful investigations and reports that most of 
these graveyards were closed in 1853 and the 
succeeding years, although another twenty-two 
years elapsed before any of them were con- 
verted into public gardens. Now, in London 
alone, there are over one hundred open to the 
public, nearly all being attractively laid out. 
Some of the square gardens have also been 
thrown open, notably those belonging to the 
Duke of Westminster (owing to the wisdom 
and generosity of the late Duke) and those on 
the estate of the Marquis of Northampton ; 
and they now number, in London, twenty- 
seven. 

I need hardly dwell on the very great success 
that has attended the work of the Commons 
Preservation Socicty, the Metropoltian Public 
Gardens Association, and the Open Spaces 
branch of the Kyrle Society. These agencies 
have, by their labours and their example, stirred 
up such public authorities as Н.М. Office of 
Works, the London County Council, the 
Metropolitan vestries, and the provincial 
county councils and municipal bodies, until it 
is now possible to say that the desire to acquire 
open spaces or recreation grounds is universal, 
especially in the towns and their suburbs. It 
is still a little difficult for village communities 
to understand their need of securing definite 
playing-fields or public gardens when there is 
no green or common for recreation ; but the 
idea has taken root in the towns, and will in 
time extend to the villages. Full powers are 
now given to these public bodies, and to trustees 
of private estates, to give, to acquire, to lay out, 
or to maintain open spaces, and information on 
any point connected with this subject will be 
gladly supplied by the Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, 85, Lancas- 
ter Gate, W. And here I may add that organi- 
sations such as this one, which, during the 


Strects and Bridges. Considered in connexion 
with our “ Unideal” City. 

*I wish to preface the few words which 
follow by admitting that I cannot pretend to 
emulate the positive idealism of Mr. Ricardo. 
I have therefore ventured to adopt a somewhat 
negative method by considering our streets and 
bridges as we find them—a practical, if some- 
what mundane, standpoint. But itis one which 
will reveal my own ideals, and I trust also yours. 
The very limited time at our disposal for 
the discussion of two very large subjects tempts 
me to the method of a recent maniíesto by a 
notable politician in retirement, whereby the 
soul of suggestive brevity seems to lie in the 
promulgation of abstruse queries, answerable 
by each man for himself. Thus, in regard to 
my first subject :—Shall our streets be straight 
or curved? Shall we adopt formal archi- 
tecture, or the picturesque, or is, indeed, 
Palladian the only possible? Do we approve 
of Hausmannising ancient cities ? Are boule- 
vards beautiful and entirely conducive to the 
dignified display of architecture? Is the 
dignity of our streets to be measured only by 
their width, or the height of the buildings? 
How can we prevent the finest building sites 
passing into the hands of the architect specu- 
lator, whose productions are too often a menace 
to the continued sanity of those who care, and 
sometimes it seems also of those who are 
responsible for their stability ? How far shall 
street architecture or our public monuments be 
controlled, as in Paris, by a central authority, 
and how shall that authority be constituted ? 
How shall we inculcate a proper appreciation 
of those priccless memorials, both great and 
small, which link our ancient city with its 
great historic past? In other words, how 
best combat an uncompromising utilitarianism ? 
How can we instil into City Councils and 
Corporations dealing with vast architectural 
problems an intelligent appreciation of the 
accurate procedure which will ensure certainly 
successful results, without doing indignity to 
our art or our honourable profession ? 

All these and many more springs of useful 
inquiry I commend to each one of you, believ- 
ing that Lord Rosebery’s method is perhaps 
more useful to us to-night than that of Socrates, 
and that individual taste and openings for a 
varying treatment under varying circuinstances 
will help us to more fertile discussion as well 
as (о more fertile result than any suggestions I 


might be able to lay before you within those 
limits of your time which I am permitted to 
occupy. Intertwined with—indeed, compre- 
hending all these queries—is the one, How 
can we interest and instruct the public in 
architectural scholarship?’ This Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield will deal with to-morrow, but it sug- 
gests to me to declare to you my devout belief 
that the finest street is not the widest street, 
and not necessarily even the airiest street, or 
the one best adapted to traffic, but, first, the one 
which has the most beautiful buildings beauti- 
fully placed, and that every step taken in pur- 
suit of our glorious ideals of light, air, safety, 
and convenience, which has even, in attaining 
these, turned us away from this more glorious 
hope and more desirabie goal of beauty, is a 
step lost and an opportunity wasted. In which 
connexion I will make my only reference to 
the archaeology of this wide subject, and bid 
you compare La Rue de Feves, at Lisieux, 
with our own arified and widespreading 
Whitechapel. 

The chapter of lost opportunities in our 
streets is indeed a long one. So often might 
some beauty in small as well as large things 
have accompanied usefulness, and we may 
range in our quest from the Tate Gallery to 
the cabman's shelter, from the cast-iron 
trimmings of the Tower Bridge to the cast- 
iron tunic of the London policeman. Most 
true it is that all the multifold and pressing 
necessities of modern city life in our streets 
combine to show us what we are in our appre- 
ciation of a city's dignity ; the monuments, the 
signs, the advertisements, the open spaces, the 
trams, the omnibuses, the lamps and lamp-posts 
—-aye, even the post-boxes and thepeelers,to say 
nothing of the telegraph and tram wires ! Who 
shall say that we have educated our apprecia- 
lions in these matters, or that they have not a 
large bearing upon our external city life, as we 
would wish to see and let others see it? To 
take an instance. The lampposts of formid- 
able design cannot by night destroy the deco- 
rative chain which seems to thread together 
through the maze of London streets ; but what 
might those standards have done to enhance 
it by day had they been produced from 
a design of graceful simplicity? There 
seems an opening for better things in 
the recent Act obtained by the City, conferring 
the power to place lamps and wires upon house 
fronts. But how can anyself-respecting house- 
holder (save he who holds a ‘ public’) wel- 
come upon his house front a lamp designed in 
the same spirit (to give three examples), as the 
new arc-light standards of the Vestry of St. 
Martin’s, the drain ventilators which tower in 
unsupported hideousness along the Chelsea 
Embankment and elsewhere, or those bloated 
posts, whose nightly otfice it is to cast lurid 
gleams upon our most admirable Whitehall 
Charles I., designed as these are to dwarf and 
disfigure the proportions of pedestal and statue. 
To the official mind every statue seems in 
need of these overpowering torch bearers, and 
with Charles I. and Lord Strathnairn thus 
officially glorified, we may expect to behold 
the Duke of York and Lord Nelson each with 
his quota of proportionately prodigious satel- 
lites, lest perchance we may overlook some 
shade of our heroes'sky-seeking glory when 
we stand to study these things upon starless 
nights or in November gloom. Further, let 
me instance the lack of imagination we display 
in the laying out of open spaces, often cleared 
at great cost. Are asphalte and latrines either 
satisfactory or picturesque when they appear 
as the exclusive features, perhaps eked out 
with a 5l. penalty seat? I am not claiming 
much for that profession, of which I am proud 
to be a humble member, when I say that there 
are scores of able designers within it who 
could show how such things might be better 
done if only they were given a chance. 

And what of the signs and posters—those 
aching sores—the poor man's picture gallery? 
—8so claimed by his false friends and tasteless 
toadies. This isa matter upon which I mustrefer 
you to Mr. Richardson Evans, the kingpost of 
that admirable society called ‘Scapa’ (The 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising), of which I doubt not every person 
in this room is(or ought to be) an active member. 
Mr. Evans has most lucidly illuminated this 
question from time to time in the public 
press and elsewhere, and has aptly directed 
much-needed attention to the dishgurement of 
our streets and street architecture by aggressive 
and unnecessarily wanton letterings and trade 
signs, illuminated and otherwise. But, in brief 
let us clear our minds, and cease canting about 
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the poor man’s pictures and the rich manufac- 
turer's glorious liberty of puffing (at our expense) 
his name and nostrums. Shall we not rather 
assure ourselves that the wanton and vulgar 
disfigurement of our streets can only increase 
the vulgarity of those who are so constituted 
as to appreciate such things, and let us vote 
at least that, if they must be, the wealthy 
puffer shall be taxed highly for the infliction 
of his puffs? In our ideal city, where all our 
street architecture will be beautiful, will we 
admit such imposition unheeded? Іп pro- 
portion as we take no pains to regulate the 
monstrous vulgarity of our signs and hoard- 
ings, do we confess our lack of care, of pride, 
and of instinct for civic dignity and progress ? 

It would be inappropriate to deal with this 
subject of streets without special reference to 
the great new thoroughfare and the opening 
out of the Strand by the London County 
Council, the largest enterprise of its kind 
recently attempted, and one which may be 
fruitful of much that we desire. Here we may 
perhaps turn our backs for a while upon Lord 
Rosebery's witful method in at least formulat- 
ing hopes for the final direction these new 
opportunities may take. The question of 
straight streets or curved arises when the plan 
concerns new cuttings to be made, not the 
following or widening of old thoroughfares, 
formed as they mostly are upon the curved 
lines of once wandering country lanes or 
dykes. 

Now the cutting of a straight street through 
a district, already irregularly streeted, at once 
lands us in the difficulty of all kinds of awkward 
and canted corners. Nothing can be more 
unhappy than the sudden ending of a large 
building in a sharp acute angle. Instances are 
numerous showing how this important point 
has been neglected through a lack of architec- 
tural instinct in the initial laying down of new 
streets—in many instances where it is clear 
that a very slight change of plan might have 
brought about results as much more desirable 
from a practical as they would certainly have 
been from an architectural point of view. 
would make an incidental point upon this head 
—that however experienced in practical con- 
siderations may be the permanent official 
adviser to the Local Authority, yet an architect 
of repute and sound judgment should be 
associated with him in the conception of new 
streets. I would desire to insist that a graceful 
sweep, whereby awkward corners and angles 
are avoided, is better than the sacrifice of 
everything, even in the main thoroughfare, to 
mere straightness. I would further bring 
forward the simple suggestion of sweeping 
old side streets into the new main one in such 
a manner that graceful junctions are secured, 
which seems, indeed, an elementary expedient, 
but not one on that account the more observed 
or the less important. 

I personally concur unhesitatingly in the 
desire expressed by the London County Council 
for a monumental treatment in dealing with 
the Strand Island and its approaches, and 
would gladly see such treatment continued as 
far as Holborn. But a monumental treatment 
need not mean the continuation of one uniform 
design throughout the whole length. Might 
not each block between the intersecting side 
streets be treated separately as a whole, it 
being essential in this case (as it is indeed in 
the whole matter) that the exterior, at any rate, 
of each such block should be under the control 
of one competent architect? Thus we might 
secure a result at once monumental, varied, 
and interesting, and not of a more than 
Parisian monotony. To some extent a similar 
dealing with broad frontages was adopted 
by the late Duke of Westminster in Mayfair, 
and but for the fussy influence of the terra- 
cotta craze, which happened to come at an un- 
fortunate period in the development of the 
scheme, the work done might have been even 
more successful than it is. In their scheme, 
however finally attained, the London County 
Council must bear in mind rigidly to control 
the future alteration of façades and rcofs, as 
well as their erection, or we may get a repeti- 
tion of Regent-street, where excellent inten- 
tions, also upon the lines I have indicated, 
have led to disastrous results in the hands of 
unsympathetic or ill-trained modern maulers 

-designers. 
zi 1 not in this City of London conclude 
this part o£ my paper without brief reference 
to that most brilliant example of skill in the 
laying out of a city as proposed by Sir 
Christopher Wren for the rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire of 1606. This 
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is not bound, in these ultra-commercial 
days, to hold anything sacred, save dividend ; 
but is that an excuse for the direct repre- 
sentatives of our interests, who control the 
revenues we provide by our contributions to 
civic progress and order? Why, I ask, are the 
County Council recognising the architectural 
importance of the Strand improvement and 
denying the architectural importance of 
Vauxhall, and, I suppose, Lambeth Bridge 
to follow? If the architecture in the Strand 
wil cost one million, that at Vauxhall 
will cost at least half! Why should they 
assign the one to the united efforts of eight 
selected architects, and be content with the 
other as a mere piece of copybook design—in 
which, in the words of our premier novelist, 
' that rank which forms, as it were, its highest 
grace and ornament is mingled and confused 
with the viler parts of architecture’? In no 
sense do I depreciate the importance of the 
engineer's control of all the bridge-building 
problems which depend upon engineering 
science ; and if the engineer can prove himself 
the peer in architectural skill of those others 
whom' I have named, I am happy indeed to 
leave the whole work in his hands. But, as 
the matter now stands, and with the elaborated 
design before us, the action of the London 
County Council is wholly inexplicable and 
opposed to the public interest. It is far from 
conducive to their being trusted as the central 
authority in whose hands the improvement of 
London and her monumental architecture may 
be left indiscriminately or ungrudgingly. — 

It would be impossible not to refer, in this 
connexion, to the new Pont Alexandre III. at 
Paris, in which the architects, sculptors, and 
engineers have collaborated so ably together, 
and the pylons of which to my eye are quite 
delightful. The conditions laid down were such 
that a bridge of steel construction was inevitable, 
and MM. Résac and Alby had resort to a single 
span of cast steel ribs, almost going back, con- 
structively,to our Southwark model. Tomy own 
idea the architects and sculptors have been 
more successful in their share of the work than 
the engineers, because the latter have not been 
fully conscious of the limits of their material 
in appropriate decorative use. The total result, 
however, is such as to make us jealous of this 
bridge as the outcome of one of those things 
they manage better in France—merely because 
they recognise the simple logic of facts and 
the teaching of experience and history. 

I hope for no more from these few remarks 
than that they will suffice to stimulate discus- 
sion upon subjects which cannot fail to secure 
your interest. Whether you are architects or 
otherwise, dwellers in cities or enjoying 
country life and pursuits, I need not remind 
you how in these days of strained effort, 
Vulgarity, hydra-headed, thrusts itself. oppres- 
sively into the daily life of all of us, and none 
of the arts suffers from the unwelcome intru- 
sion so much as architecture. And our St. 
Michael, our hope in wrestling with the 
monster, must ever be an accurate and refined 
scholarship, which — be we mere plodders, 
whose best aspiration is but for a laboured 
success, or gifted with the imagination and 
resource of genius — will guide us always 
down a sure path, and the spread of whose 
wings will bring back to us beauty in our 
streets and bridges and all that appertains to 
our cities. Throughout all history the growth 
of civic dignity, monumentally and artistically 
expressed—in other words, the arts of peace— 
have ever been held indicative of a nation 
position, power, and development in civilisa- 
tion ; and, if not always of rectitude in the 
past, let this be our added incentive and id 
in a new century of Christian effort. 
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Mr. T. Stirling Lee contributed the following 
paper on the subject: 
Opening. 

A The contia problem—yours, mine, everyone s 
Is, not to fancy what were fair in Life 
Provided it could be ; but finding first T 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Unto our means—a very different thing. 

No abstract, intellectu plan of а 

uite irrespective of Life's plainest Ia. 
Sut опе a жы who is man and nothing more, 
May lead: Idealise away: | 
You're welcome ; nay, youre wise 


is deft indeed in the avoidance of those 
errors to which I have referred. The intro- 
duction of polygonal figures concentrating 
upon important points is so cleverly con- 
ceived that I have had the plan printed and 
handed round the meeting, so that those not 
already intimate with it may study it for them- 
selves at leisure. It forms a more complete 
paper upon the subject than any I could devise 
to lay before you, and shows how in skilful 
hands ancient sites, boundaries, gateways, and 
streets may all be brought into order and made 
to contribute to an ideal whole. 

There is no subject which excites my archi- 
tectural instincts, pleasures, or regrets more 
than the contemplation of a bridge, be it of 
stone, wood, or iron. There exists what I 
venture to call a practical poetry about such 
a structure, nobly conceived, appealing to all 
those subtle senses set in motion by architec- 
tural appreciation. And it is not to be gain- 
said that every age up to our own which has 
included bridge-building among its arts and 
sciences has unequivocally recognised this 
fact. I recall to you in support of this state- 
ment the numerous examples, from the Roman 
era onwards through Medizvalism, which 
loved to hallow the bridge by the chapel, 
down even to our own London Bridge. And 
while it is also true that the inspiration which 
has ever pervaded bridge-building has not left 
untouched some of our earlier engineers— 
among the honourable roll of whom I wonld 
name, in the manner of the happy Venetian 
precedent, Rennie of London Bridge, Telford of 
Menai Bridge, Brunel of his Cornish trestles, 
Adams of that exquisite Eskutér Bridge at 
Buda-Pesth—yet it may not be denied that 
with the change from the direction of the 
architect to that of the engineer has come that 
lack of appreciation of beauty and fitness, 
resulting in those hideous bridges which dis- 
figure our roads, our rivers, and our railways. 

Not for one moment do I depreciate the vast 
benehts to the human race conferred upon it 
by modern engineering skill. Had they only 
been as artistically successful in constructing 
their bridges as English engineers have been 
in the outward forms of their best locomotives 
we should have no complaint, but only admira- 
tion for all their work. But the problem was 
not the same. Quite absent from the loco- 
motive, into the engineering problems of the 
bridge enters the element of architectural 
scholarship ; and this the engineers have, with 
a few noble exceptions, made no attempt to 
master. When the importance of an archi- 
tectural treatment has been recognised it seems 
generally to have been relegated to the office 
sweeper, who has swept up the torn pages of 
mnutilated text-books or manufacturers' cata- 
logues and failed to consign them tothe waste- 
paper basket. Albert Bridge, Battersea, 
Blackfriars, Charing Cross, Cannon-street, 
Chelsea are specially our A B C of how not to 
build bridges ; and Vauxhall brings us nearly 
to the other end of an alphabet which ter- 
minates in Wandsworth and Westminster. But 
it is easier to reckon the other way, when we 
find we have only two bridges out of seventeen 
within the metropolitan area which are worthy 
to be named among the monuments of London. 
. I wish in these few remarks specially to 
insist upon the essentially monumental 
character of a great bridge, and I would urge 
upon our Members of Parliament, who grant 
bridge-building powers to railway companies, 
and upon our County Councillors to excite 
their sluggish imaginings and rise to the level 
of recognising at once and for all time that a 
bridge across the Thames is upon the same 
plane of monumental and architectural impor- 
tance as St. Paul's itself, and demands the same 
developed architectural power to design or to 
embellish it. As regards the railway bridges, 
admitting fully their necessity, there is no 
excuse. In laying down a railway through a 
city the cheapest thing is to bridge the river. 
It does not compare with the buying up of land 
and claims, coupled with land construction. 
Yet the public has to pay in outraged sensi- 
bility and higher rates, all because of the 
imperturbable callousness of our Parliamen- 
tary representatives. Even now our peers 
have just allowed a Bill to pass their honour- 
able House, whereby that Charing Cross 
monstrosity is to spread itself into Northum- 
berland Avenue. No safeguard whatever is 
given to the public—not even advantage taken 
of the lever secured by a previous Act, which, 
in any widening, compelled the company to 
purchase the block of houses facing the Strand. 
But we must admit that a railway company 
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necessary аге to man's hands, then why idealise, | thoughts and the way in which you see things | this need not longer prevail, and in rich and 
bot realise the actual. that he can see just what you point out; but] poor quarters might be intermingled, though 
The Natural.—It is natural for some men to | immediately he is left alone he falls back to his] there would never be the equality which they 
build, some to carve, some to paint, some to | own range of vision. might expect, only in the realisation of the de- 
sing, to write and speak in words. We are] Laws of Sculpture. What are, then, these | scription of the perfect city pictured in the vision 
thinking of our builders of cities; to build, | simple laws that can express the ultimate of of St. John. In an attempt to remodel an 
then, is to some natural; it is the sport and | the sculptor's expression ? They are the com- | existing city he was of opinion that individual 
pastime of many childhood's hours. How bination in a work of three characteristics of | building must be left to those desiring to build 
many days he satishes himself in building | the arts—architecture, sculpture, and painting. | and occupy their houses, for as trade and 
with his toys; his castles made with cards, | The dignity and monumental of the architect, | knowledge increased so a better result would 
always striving to go one better than the Tower | the simplicily of severity of line and form of | ensue. He also thought that manufacturers 
of Babel, higher and higher; then the out- | the sculptor, the atmosphere of light and shade | premises must depend upon the requirements 
burst of joy produced by the downfall, the [of the painter—all these we find in the great | ої trade, but that a central authority should 
noise of its destruction ; this natural part in| works realised by man in his maturity, and | have control over the power, water, and drain- 
the boy, we see in the man, and find in nations ;{ prove what is always said by great artists, | age, and have the right, which should be freely 
joy of some to build, the greatest satisfaction ot | ‘that there is but one art, but different means | used, to dispossess and compensate for main 
some to pull down, to make a noise. In nations | of expression. lines of communication and the setting aside 
ain man we find the natural, the ideal, апа | Covclusion.—For subjects you take great | of planting areas under a definite scheme. 
then the material, and from these periods we | abstract truths ; for treatment you take the] Mr. Owen Fleming, in proposing a vote of 
have the height to which its civilisation has | natural object, and clothe it with its attributes] thanks to those gentlemen who had read 
reached and the depths to which it has fallen, |to personify the unity of atoms into a grand|papers, said he could not help comparing, 
monuments for all future ages, of a nation's | whole ; and by the eyes swe see and the power | when the various ideals were sketched out, the 
infancy, maturity, decay. we feel will be the result and nearness attained | actual with the ideal, and he almost despaired 
The Growth.—The early settler by the river- | to our great ideal. of their ever bringing the two into any sort of 
side or near the wood first builds his hut; he] Саге. Тһе situation that has not its duty, | relation. When speaking of the city һе con- 
names it after its natural surroundings — the | its ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes, | sidered they were speaking of it as a whole, 
hut by the river’ or ‘by the wood’; he herein this miserable, despicable actual wherein | and they must not confine themselves to a city 
works, and by his toil produces the fruits of {thou even now standest, here or nowhere is | beginning at the Royal Exchange and ending 
the earth—it becomes his garden of riches; thy ideal: work it out therefroin. The ideal | at Chelsea. It existed on a wider scale, and to 
then the thinker, who looks up—-'man, the|is in thyself; the impediment, too, із in] apply the term “ ideal city“ to districts such as 
uplooking animal’ ; he sees the sun, the moon, | thyself.” Hoxton and Walworth, Bow, St. George's-in- 
the stars, the seasons ; from his thoughts he is the-East, and St. Luke’s was as bitter a mockery 
led to idealise, to worship. and takes the} Mr. H. E. Milner, landscape gardener, іп | as one could conceive. Referring to the Insti- 
natural to symbolise his highest aspirations, | opening the discussion, said it was difficult to | tute he remarked that they had a great 
object for his worship, and strikes out to more | settle the point of attainment to be aimed! at | responsibility in the architectural deve- 
perfect manhood, to build a home wherein may | for an ideal city. There were certain con-|lopment of the city, and this fact had 
dwell his God; he builds his temples, his | ditions under which a segregation of people] been admitted by the L. C. C. and its com- 
palaces, his monuments, which clothe his | could live. A city could not exist embracing | mittees with excellent results, so far as they 
thoughts and express all his highest ideals, and | only palaces and promenades without workers | could see. He gave three instances in which 
from these grow the maturity of a race. With | entailing production and distribution, the [the Institute had formulated a definite line of 
this evolution of the mind of man comes | gathering and accumulation of wealth, and | policy, and remarked that the importance of 
also the evolution of his morals, which һе | ways of communication. In the generality of that line of policy was very considerable, 
calls virtues, the causes of joy and hap-|cases a city had grown from traders living | because if the Institute continuously and con- 
ріпеѕѕ, the causes of evil and misery. Wel together for convenience of traffic and for | sistently impressed its view upon the Govern- 
can trace the history of nations, the] defence, and the nature of the traffic had been | ment and Municipal Councils who were 
causes of its prosperity and the causes of its|influenced by the natural features of the|entrusted with the carrying out of improve- 
decay. And it is natural for man from things | locality, and had grown by the fact of the] ments at the right time, he considered they 
seen to think and use his mind, and let the | place being suitable for shipping, for manufac- | would gain a great deal more than they had in 
light of his soul dwell on the beautiful that it | turing and for a trade centre. Few cities, апа | ће past. In the case of the development of 
may live: the natural magnified to its ultimate] попе had reached importance, had been | Whitehall the Institute was represented at the 
to illustrate his ideas of the supernatural; tbe | built for residential purposes with trade] Government Committee, and a great many of 
Egyptian his sun-god, light and life ; the Greek as а supplemental consideration. Опе | the suggestions they made were carried out. 
with his pure heaven and his goddess Wisdom ;| might more readily look for the  ideal|It was entirely due to their action that the 
the Florentine the Mother and Child, the ideal|there, but the result had not  been| Westminster end improvement of Whitehall 
Maternity, and his love of labour—for was not | satisfactory. Washington was perhaps such an | had been carried out in such an admirable way. 
his symbol of harmony of life the sound of the | instance, but the feeling of monotony, in spite | The other end had not yet been done, and he 
smith beating into instruments of music the | of the grandeur of some of the. buildings, was | ventured to suggest that the widening of the 
crude metal of the earth? Take these five | very trying. It seemed, then, that in a city one | eastern end should receive caréful considera- 
subjects : light, life, wisdom, maternity, labour, | must look for an accumulation of inhabitants of [tion. The Mall would shortly be opened up, 
and round them you can build all the highest | different degrees, requiring special adaptation | and other improvements must necessarily take 
thoughts of man and the religions of nations, | to their mode of life, and consequently a con-] place at that end. With regard to Mr. Ricardo's 
and which have been the subjects and themes | glomeration. He thought that they could | observations and suggestions for the develop- 
for the monuments of all the great cities of the | only lay down some broad rules for adaptation. | ment of Trafalgar-square, if the Institute could 
world. Take each subject to its ultimate, and | A city might be advantageously placed оп а lay down a plan showing how the square could 
you have the perfect actual—subjects fitted for | plateau about 300 ft. above the sea level, | be laid out, reducing the size of the fountains 
the sculptor's art, and worthy to be placed in | slightly sloping to the south-east with a large | and giving more greenery and trees, it would 
your ideal city. wood four miles from its centre on the north. | not be very difficult to carry out such a scheme. 
Decay.—But with power comes decay—the | east side, and on a light clay passing lower | The Institute was also very much interested in 
Worship of the man, much self-glorification. j into rock. It might have twenty miles | the Holborn and Strand improvement, and he 
he material man, not man's mind or soul, do] distance northward high hills preserved, was surprised that Mr. Caróe had not men- 
we measure him by; by his material external | and forming а water course  deve-|tioned it. This Institute was the author of the 
is he portrayed, which produces destruction to [loping into a river, which would fall, | approved scheme, and London was to be con- 
the great ideal. We then produce the bulb, no | producing power to its junction with a navig- | gratulated on the broad view which this Insti- 
longer the flower that has made this city fair. |able river five miles from the centre of the tute had shown in the detail and development of 
The Sculptor.—So we workers in clay, wood, town. This centre of the town might this great proposal. This scheme would form 
Stone, and metals are but the children of your | be a park a mile in diameter, intersected Бу | ап important link in the chain of communica- 
city. We are, at the hand of the builder, to] main roads and planted. It could be sur-|tion between the north and the south. It also 
Write in streets the great thoughts of your rounded by Government buildings, churches, | had an important negative result, inasmuch as 
Philosophers, the dreams of your poets, the | galleries, and colleges, and behind these could | St. Mary's, in the Strand, was saved for all 
grcat victories of your warriors, the ехег- [be an inner elevated circular railway commu. | time, and as the southward traffic would very 
spreading influence of civilisation, its truth, its | nicating with lines running N. S. E. and W., and | likely be diverted down the eastern arm they 
Justice, and its liberties, that in figure these| with another circular railway two miles be-| would very likely have to erect a bridge 
ideals may live in the crowded strects of your | yond. Broad roads should radiate from the | between Waterloo and Blackfriars, connecting 
city. But to hand down the mere posthumous | centre, intersecting public squares or gardens, | with the Elephant and Castle. If that was 
Portrait of the man is to give to the world the [апа planted, but he would not recommend | carried out the widening of Waterloo Bridge, 
Shell without the kernel—not the ideal in which planting trees as avenues by the sides of the | which most architects dreaded, would be put on 
the sculptor’s soul may live and breathe, but the | roads, as their uneven growth would cause] опе side. Then with regard to the most diffi- 
ead, mechanical production of a dead thing. waste of valuable land, and prove even-|cult question of Vauxhall Bridge. It was 
Technique of thc Sculptor.—Have we sculptors | tually unhealthy and incommodious unless | certainly іп а very unfortunate position, and 
any ideal for our technical side? Does he reach | planted in widened, unflagged spaces with Mr. Carve was very severe on the County 
out to any ultimate in his means of expression? roads on each side. There should be Council. It must be borne in mind that 
We see he has his ideal subject; has he ideal | universal electric power supplied and no|the Council in this matter were confronted 
rules for his practical work? He knows that|smoke. АП «the supply of power and water] not only with the Institute of Architects but 
life 18 governed by simple natural laws ; so just | and drainage should be under one control, and | with the Institution of Civil Engineers, and the 
as simply must this child of Nature express | should be in subterranean passages, and іп (һе | latter did not take the same view on the ques- 
himself, and must govern every detail of his | busy parts special sunk roads for heavy traffic] tion of Vauxhall Bridge as did the former. 
Perfect work. It depends on the man, his | with over bridges might be introduced. Ware-{ Was it quite fair of this Institute to bring 
mental vision; You may show him examples | houses and docks with the larger manufactories | pressure to bear upon the Council in this way ? 
of the highest realisation of men's mind and | should be next the embanked river, and high | Surely the latter would not take the view that 
hands, but he cannot reach them if his power | enclosing boundary walls, especially next to | they were supreme in matters of architecture 
of thought is not strong enough to produce | dwelling houses, disallowed. The tendency {о | and he would suggest that diplomacy should 
the same conception. Take the pupil and the | build dwelling houses to the westward had | be used in this matter by this Institute sending 
Worker beside you: you can so transmit your } been universal, but with the absence of smoke | ambassadors to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
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in order that some agreement might be arrived 
at between them. He had strong reason to 
believe that the Council would welcome such 
an agreement very heartily. As the matter at 
present stood, the Council must either take the 
side of the Institute of Architects or the side of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Chairman: In that case I would advise 
the Council to take the advice of the Institute 
of Architects. 

Mr. Fleming, continuing, said he was only 
endeavouring as far as he could to give the 
view which he understood prevailed at Spring- 
gardens. He was rather sorry to refer to the fact 
that the energy of the Art Committee seemed to 
be lessening. He did not see any report from 
them in the last publication of the annual 
reports, and he regretted this, because they 
could exercise an enormous influence on 
public authorities if they took up ques- 
tions at an early stage. There was one 
other question which he would like to 
refer to, and one which none of the speakers 
mentioned, but which appealed very closely 
to London architects He referred to the 
housing of the working classes, which was 
becoming one of the great questions of the 
day. It had been discussed in Parliament, but 
without any very great conclusions being 
arrived at, and, so far as he could see, it would 
have to be dealt with in a very broad way. It 
was suggested to him the other day that archi- 
tects had nothing to do with the housing 
question, but they certainly had, and if this 
Institute would appoint a committee to study 
the great problem he felt sure London would 
be benefited. 

Mr. A. Cates said he did not think they 
would realise their ideals this generation. He 
was surprised to hear Mr. Fleming say that 
there had been some conflict between this 
Institute and the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Chairman said he did not believe there 
had been any. 

Mr. Cates, proceeding, said he was not 
aware of any either, or that the Institution of 
Civil Engineers had expressed any opinion 
upon the subject. If they had it would have 
been regarding the engineering part of the 
bridge, and not its outward appearance and 
details. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects made representations to the Council with 
regard to the latter, which was of vital import- 
ance, and it was a matter of very great regret, 
in the interest of the public, the Council, 
and all concerned, that more  considera- 
tion had not been given to those repre- 
sentations than appeared to have been 
given. It would be a great misfortune if in the 
expenditure of so vast a sum of money as upon 
this bridge, a public monument should be 
erecled the architectural] details of which 
would be open to criticism and would be un- 
worthy of this great Metropolis. He did not 
for one moment suggest that that would be the 
case with Vauxhall Bridge, but according to 
the criticism they had heard that evening it 
might be possible that its success would not be 
so great as they all desired. There was one 
point in the Earl of Meath's paper which 
deserved very careful consideration. He said, 
“There is much room for improvement in the 
way we build our towns and allow our suburbs 
to stretch out from them, ruthlessly swallowing 
up the rural surroundings and picturesque 
estates." Then he went on with a little 
idealising, but his lordship might have 
emphasised his appeal very forcibly. We 
had allowed for many years past all 
our rural surroundings to be swept away 
in our suburbs, and picturesque estates 
to be ruthlessly swallowed up, without exer- 
cising any control whatever upon the manner 
in which this land was laid out for the profit of 
the greedy speculator. If we went a short 
distance from some towns we found small 
buildings erected close up tothe edge of narrow 
roads, and these roads, as tbe town increased, 
were created into insanitary streets, especially 
when the smaller buildings were replaced by 
larger ones ; and this led to vast expenditure of 
money in widening thoroughfares, which 
might have been saved if the land had been 
under municipal control, so that the frontages 
could have been set back and the streets 
widened before the buildings were erected. 
All round London estates had been laid out, 
or developed, to create ground-rents. Within 
the London district the actual control which was 
exercised over these estates was simply with 
regard to the minimum width oí the road 
and the height of the buildings. There was 
no control whatever as to the direction of the 


streets, except the provision in the recent 
Building Act, which required that every new 
street should join another and be a direct 
thoroughfare. The speculator was allowed to 
lay out an estate and put as many houses upon 
itas he could, so as to get as many ground- 
rents as possible, and then to walk off with his 
profit and to say what a good stroke of busi- 
ness he had done. Surely, considering the 
great gain to the landlord, it would not be 
unreasonable to place him under some obliga- 
tion to provide some open space or recreation 
ground, and to improve the thoroughíares for 
the benefit of the population, by the creation of 
which he made his fortune. This might be 
done by that control which was exercised in 
many Continental cities. If such a control 
as he had indicated had been exercised 
thirty years ago, how different would the 
aspect of Greater London be to-day! The 
districts in the east and south referred to 
by Mr. Fleming would not have been nearly 
so crowded with small tenements without any 
convenience or places of recreation. If the 
land was laid out іп a proper way, it would be 
to the advantage of the landowner. It might 
be considered that this was an attack upon the 
right of property or an attempt at confiscation. 
He would be the very last person to make such 
an attempt, but the landlord should be under 
such an obligation as he had suggested. They 
all heartily appreciated and were deeply 
indebted to the great landowners for what they 
had done. With regard tothe great estates of 
the Duke of Westminster and the Duke of 
Bedford, we are indebted to them for many of 
our squares and broad thoroughfares, which 
helped to make London, in some respects, 
agreeable. If this sort of thing could be 
enforced by general legislation upon all land- 
lords—legislation placed in the hands of the 
London County Council—it would be a great 
advantage and benefit to the community. 

Mr. Hadfield said he quite agreed with the 
remarks made about towns being erected in any- 
thing but an ideal way in the past, and precisely 
the same sort of thing seemed to te going 
on at the present time. He was very in- 
terested in what Mr. Cates had said with 
regard to municipal control. Mr. Cates 
had spoken from a sound, legislative, 
and conservative point of view, and 
he was very much in sympathy with his 
remarks. He considered that a great deal 
more ought to be done, and would be done in 
this direction. Sheffield, in his boyhood days, 
was surrounded by beautiful scenery, but it 
had been almost entirely crowded out of 
existence by the system of putting as many 
buildings upon the ground as possible. In 
London there was very little of the ideal, and 
there should be more widely-extended powers 
to deal with the greedy commercial speculator. 
Unless something were done, we should have a 
very serious state of things. He hoped the 
outcome of this important discussion would be 
to support the hands of the municipalities in 
this matter. 

Mr. Prior said they had to deal with the 
existing state of things, and Mr. Ricardo's 
suggestion was the most practical he had 
heard. 

The vote of thanks was adopted. 

Mr. Ricardo, in replying to the discussion, 
said he had expected some attacks and chal- 
lenges, but they had not been forthcoming. If 
they could only settle—if not quite definitely, at 
least with some concord—as to what their view 
of an ideal London was, they could then make 
some headway. 

Mr. Caróe, who also replied, remarked that 
the Institute might certainly take into con- 
sideration the suggestion of Mr. Fleming if it 
were true that another society had been back- 
ing up the County Council in their manner of 
dealing with Vauxhall Bridge. The County 
Council invited the R.J.B.A. to give them ideas 
and suggestions, but they threw them on one 
side. If it were true that there was another 
society assisting or abetting the Council, he 
was perfectly ready, and he suggested that 
this Institute should be ready to put their 
feelings into their pockets if necessary and 
get into communication with the other Insti- 
tute. He did not care how it was done, but 
they could get a good Lambeth Bridge if they 
could not get agood oneat'Vauxhall. He thought 
the almost extinct body, the Art Committee, 
should act upon this suggestion, eat humble 
pie if necessary, and yo to this Institute 
and endeavour to arrive at some геаѕои- 
able compromise with them. As had 
been insisted over and over again, all they 


wanted was to look after architecture, and not 
the engineering part of the work. There was 
no doubt the Art Committee was very much 
disheartened by the manner in which the 
London County Council had dealt with their 
efforts in connexion with Vauxhall Bridge, and 
he was aíraid that their inaction of late had 
been due to the fact that the enormous amount 
of work which they hadidone for that important 
subject had had very little result, although at one 
time they expected a very great deal. Mr. 
Fleming referred to the housing of the work- 
ing classes, and one reason probably that it 
was not mentioned in the various papers that 
were read was that it was such an exceedingly 
difficult one. He desired to compliment the 
London County Council upon the new building 
for working classes which was being erected 
behind the Tate Gallery. They were a credit 
to London and to every one connected with 
them. He hoped that there would be some 
outcome of this meeting, and that some real, 
definite steps would be taken to endeavour to 
check the swallowing up of all the natural 
beauty which surrounded our great cities. 

Mr. T. Stirling Lee here remarked that the Earl 
of Meath in his paper said that they found diffi- 
culty in getting fountains for parks in this 
country. As a sculptor he did not know of 
any such difficulty. 

The Chairman said he was not a member of 
the Art Committee, but he was a regular at- 
tendant at the meetings of the Council, and he 
had never heard it suggested that they had at 
any time come into conflict with the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

The meeting then concluded. 


The following is the programme of the Con- 
gress for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday: 

On Thursday, visit in the morning to Uni- 
versity College Hospital Extension, Gower- 
street, W.C., and in the afternoon to Stafford 
House and other large houses. In the evening 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield to read a paper on 
“The Education of the Public in Architecture. 

On Friday morning, Mr. Lacy W. Rideg o 
“Uniform By-laws,” and resolutions to 5 
moved by Mr. Charles Hadfield and Mn 
Sawday (see our “Meetings " Column for the 

utions). ; 
revisits R Messrs. Jas. Powell & Sons glass 
works, Whitefriars, and Messrs. Holloway 
Bros,’ works, Westminster, in the afternoon. 
In the evening the R.I.B.A. annual dinner in 
the Whitehall dene ЕЕЕ 
п Saturday, visit to Gr Ж 

Next week Gut report of the proceeding | 

the Congress will be continued and concluded. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


E ordinary meeting of this Board was 

held at Sanne Gardens on Saturday, Sir E. 
sworthy presiding. : 

con Works Committee reported WI = 
regard to the acceptance of the tender o 5 
G. H. Denne & Son, of Deal, for the 1 " 
of East Cliff House, Margate, it was 1 
necessary that application should be is pom 
Local Government Board for an order for nn 
the amount of the contract. They web: 
mended accordingly. The estimate b) docet 
mitted showed a probable outlay of 9,020- 


forwarded to the Local Government к re 
estimate (316,400/.) of the prod ч 
erection, fitting-up, and и E halton. 
Southern Convalescent Hospital a 191 aid: 
This estimate was exclusive of the cos 1 9 
for which an order had already been 


the 
request, the managers would preter er 
issue of the order should be po 22-2 
definite tender should have been ina 2 G the 
course which was pursued in ода d 
erection of the Grove Park, Nort 1 nee 
Joyce Green Hospitals, and the 
Infirmary. 
This course was agreed to. 4 an estimate 
The committee also submitte 1 The total, 
in respect to the Southern Hospita ре details 
as already stated, was 319,000/., an buildings. 
included :—Cost of structure of arcs aid 
197,112/.; boiler-house, e ne 400 ho 
building in соор ШІ 2 nies 
er supply, 5,000/. 5 3 КӨЛЕ 
90 ; perm of water supply, 4 
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fittings and fixtures, including engineering 
works connected with laundry and washhouse, 
cooking apparatus and appliances, boilers, 
steam and hot water supply, and heating 
apparatus, 40,000/.; boundary walls and 
fencing, 3,000/.; digging, carting, levelling, 
including road-making and laying out of 
grounds, stocking, planting, &c., 16,500/.; 
architects’ charges, 8,000/. ; quantity surveyor's 
charges, 1,600/.; salary of clerk of works, 
1,000/.; and contingencies, 14, 388]. 

These were ordered to be entered on the 
minutes. 


——— aa 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The rather meagre annual Report of this Society 
states that there has been a satisfactory increase 
in the number of members, three new mem- 
bers and five new associates having been 
elected. The total number of members is now 
fifty-three. The Report adds :— 

“Seeing that the Society embraces the whole of 
Nottinghamshire and a great portion of Lincoln- 
shire, the Council are of opinion that the number of 
members and associates might be considerably in- 
creased if members would induce their friends in 
the profession, and also their assistants and pupils, 
to join.” 

During the past year the question of a form of 
building contract has been under discussion, 
and was to be submitted to the Master Builders’ 
Association. 

— e+ 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


“EXTRAS AND OMISSIONS IN 
BUILDING CONTRACTS.” 


SrR,—In reply to “ Associate's” letter in last 
week's issue of the Builder, it is evident that the 
writer is dealing with one side of the question 
only when referring to trade discounts. From his 
remarks the uninitiated would be led to think that 
builders were in the habit of making 25 per cent. to 
3o percent. profit on grates and mantles ; which, 
to say the least, would be utterly misleading. 

Many contractors will bear me out in saying that 
the trade discount on grates and mantles has in- 
variably to pay for transit, carriage, and fixing, 
when pricing out quantities, which materially re- 
duces the profit, making it more like an average of 
Io per cent. than the 25 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
quoted by “ Associate." 

It strikes one at once that “ Associate” is theo- 
retical in his experience, otherwise he would not 
individualise on contract work. The result practi- 
cally is dealt with on the law of average, and most 
contractors would wear a broad smile at an all- 
round profit of 10 per cent. 

The opinion prevails in the trade that when p.c. 
amounts are dealt with in the way Associate 
describes, a large portion of the trade discount goes 
into other than the client's or contractor's pockets, 
and if classed in the category of "secret commis- 
sion” perhaps it would in most cases be nearer the 
mark than secret discounts.” Hence these tears. 

VERITAS. 


— سو‎ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEATRES. By W. Paul Gerhard, C.E. (Bates 


& Guild Co., Boston, U.S.A.) 

SEWAGE, AND THE BACTERIAL PURIFICATION OF 
SEWAGE. 
Ingram.) 
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NURSES’ HOME, GARTLOCH ASYLUM, GLASGOW. 
—On the rst inst. two functions took place at 
Gartloch Asylum, Garnkirk. These were the formal 
Opening of the bowling green and of the nurses’ 
home. Situated to the west of the main structure, 
Which was opened a few years ago, the nurses’ 
home is a separate building of red sandstone. It 
accommodates about fifty nurses, and has a section 
for servants. The night nurses are lodged in a part 
of the home reached by a separate staircase. Each 
nurse has a bed-room. There are four parlours for 
day nurses, one for night nurses, and one for 
Servants. Each floor has bath and lavatory arrange- 
ments, and in addition there are two cloak- 
rooms on the ground floor. On one side of the 
entrance hall is a room in which nurses will see 
their friends, and on the other is the home matron’s 
parlour and bed-room. While nurses will continue 
to take their meals in the mess-rooms of the main 
buildings, a kitchen for occasional cookery is pro- 
vided on the ground floor, and from this small lifts 
fun to the sculleries and the upper floors. The 
basement contains box and bicycle room and the 
heating apparatus. The foundation-stone of the 
home was laid in September, 1898. The architects 
Were Mesars. Thomson & Sandilands, of Glasgow. 


By Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. (Robert 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 


STEEL. 
24.—BEAM DETAILS AND CONNEXIONS. 


MANY of the simple forms of section 
illustrated in Table XXII. (antc) can 
ee be used as beams, but for the reasons 


already stated the I-section is the most suit- 
able, and at the same time it is generally the 
most convenient. There are two main con- 
siderations which justify the employment of 
compound beams (I) the circumstance that 
sections are not rolled in this country of a depth 
greater than 20 in., and (2) the fact that beams of 
the maximum depth cannot always be employed 
owing to the exigencies of architectural design. 
In either case it becomes necessary to build up 
girders from simple sections, so that the neces- 
sary strength may be secured without exceed- 
ing the permissible limits of height. Built-up 
girders can be treated as coming under one 
of the three following classes:—(a) I-beams 
joined together, or used singly, but strength- 
ened by plates rivetted to the flanges ; 
(b) beams formed by the combination of 
channels, or angles with plates ; and (c) beams 
with latticed webs. The last-named type of 
beam is used in building construction when 
great strength is necessary, but is more 
generally found in bridges and in similar 


works. A lattice girder is essentially a framed 
structure in itself, and a complete consideration 


of the different forms of such members is 


beyond the scope of these articles, partly 
because the subject is a very large one, and 
partly for the reason that we are concerned 
with details rather than with questions of 


design. Our discussion of beam details will, 


therefore, be limited to classes a and b. 

The simplest type of strengthened I-beam is 
illustrated in fig. 236. One or more plates 
may be rivetted to each flange, but it 
would serve no useful purpose to strengthen 


the flanges beyond the limit at which 


the web could be safely used for the re- 
sistance of shearing stress. А beam treated 


as shown in fig. 237 is well adapted for the 


support of an upper wall, because the plate 
rivetted to the top flange affords a bearing for 
the brickwork, but considered on its merits as 
a beam, this compound section derives very 
little advantage from the enlarged area of the 
top flange, for the additional strength secured 
will not much exceed Io per cent., whilst the 
weight, and therefore the cost, will be increased 
by nearly 33 per cent. If a similar plate were 
also rivetted to the bottom flange, strength 
would be increased by about 73 per cent. and 
cost by 60 per cent. The reason why so 
small an advantage results from an increase in 
the sectional area of one flange was fully ex- 
plained on page 570. The section illustrated in 
fig. 238 is by no means perfect, as the lower 
flanges are not held in any way. One mode 
of using a compound girder of this kind is 
shown in fig. 257, where a stone bed beneath 
the girder helps to distribute the weight and 
to secure an equal bearing. Sometimes cast 
iron or steel plates are employed instead of or 
in addition to stone beds. The simplest, 
though not the best, mode of supporting a 
curtain wall is to place two or more I-beams 
side by side, and to keep the beams at a 
proper distance apart by means of tie-bolts 
and separators made of wrought-iron pipe, 
asin fig. 239. This arrangement is distinctly 
undesirable, and cannot be said to produce a 
compound girder in the true sense of the term. 
A much better mode of joining I-beams with- 
out plates is indicated in fig. 240, where a cast- 
iron separator is shown accurately fitting the 
space between the two joists sothat a moderate 
degree of rigidity may be ensured. Castings 
to suit all rolled I-sections can be procured, 
and should always be employed rather than 
pieces of pipe. The girder in fig. 241 has the 
appearance of being in every waya satisfactory 
arrangement, but it is not really so. It is 
manifestly impossible for rivets to be inserted 
at the inside flanges, consequently there is 
a considerable loss of strength by reason 
of irregular distribution of longitudinal 
stress, and the beam is more or less of a 
shaky nature. The section shewn in fig. 242 
is much to be preferred, as rivetting can be 
performed in a more uniform and satisfactory 
manner. Fig. 246 illustrates a compound 
se:tion which can be readily built up, though 
the mode of construction is not otherwise 


advantageous. There is too much metal at the 
middle, where it is of little use, and consider- 
able strain must fall upon the rivets passing 
through the outside flanges. Figs. 244, 245, 
247, and 248 represent various types of plate 
girders with and without stiffeners for the 
webs. Many more varieties of compound 
beains are made, but with the exception of 
lattice girders they do not essentially differ 
from those which we have mentioned. 
In every case where the flanges consist 
entirely or partly of plates, it should be 
remembered that each of the plates need 
not necessarily extend the whole length of 
the beam, because, as we have already seen, 
the stresses due to bending moment diminish 
towards the ends of a beam. In order that the 
plates may be accurately proportioned it is 
necessary that the stress intensity should be 
known at several points, or throughout the 
length of the beam under consideration. Be- 
sides due attention to this matter consideration 
must be given to the proportions of rivets and 
to the loss of strength due to rivet holes and 
rivetting, subjects which have been fully 
discussed in previous chapters. 

For joining together two separate lengths 
of rolled [-section fish-plates are usually em- 
ployed. Illustrations of four typical plates are 
given in fig. 249. The area of the plate and 
its thickness will, of course, vary with the 
dimensions and duty of the beam. Standard 
joint-plates are made by some manufacturers 
to suit all stock sections, and the proportions of 
such plates are calcu'ated so that the maximum 
possible strength may be obtained. When. 
ever practicable, joints of this nature should 
be rivetted, and if, as sometimes happens, bolts 
must be used, the bolt holes should be drilled, 
and the greatest care ought to be taken to 
see that the bolts are accurately fitted. Failing 
this, the joint cannot possibly be of a satis- 
factory character. Beams constructed largely 
of plates are generally built in the desired 
length at the contractor's yard, and the outer 
flange-plates are arranged so as to cover any 
joints which are necessary. Similarly the 
joints of plates forming the webs are covered 
by flat bars or by stiífeners. 

The kind of connexion more frequently 
required than any other is the joining of main 
girders with floor beams and joists. Asa rule, 
it would be highly inconvenient to place one 
beam on top of the other, and the weight 
of one beam ought not to rest upon the lower 
flange of another, because the load would not 
then be axial, and, moreover, the sloping and 
curved flange does not lend itself to the sup- 
port of a horizontal plane surface. For these 
reasons the rule is to connect girders by the aid 
of angle brackets rivetted or bolted to the web 
of each member. Standard angle brackets are 
obtainable for all sections of rolled joists, and 
the use of such is to be recommended, as 
uniform spacing of the rivet holes will be 
secured for all sections of equal dimensions. 
Several different modes of preparing girders 
for connexion are in general use ; for instance, 
as in fig. 250, the transverse member may be 
"joggled" at the bottom flange; the top 
and bottom flanges may be notched and jog- 
gled respectively as shown in fig. 251 ; both 
flanges may be notched, as in fig. 252; the 
bottom flange may be notched, as in fig. 253 ; 
or the top flange notched, as in fig. 254. In all 
these examples the chief support is afforded 
by the angle brackets and the webs, although 
the under part of one beam is usually shaped 
so that it is partly supported upon the lower 
flange of the other. A better plan is to cut 
away the lower flange and part of the web of 
the supported girder so as to prevent any 
weight from being thrown upon the flange of 
the other beam. The adoption of this course 
obviates the creation of torsional stress at that 
part of the supporting beam where the web 
meets the flange. This is the very worst place 
for any such strain. Of course, if two equally 
loaded small girders rest upon the right and 
left hand flanges of a larger girder, torsional 
stress of the kind mentioned will not be caused, 
but if the loads be unequal and variable the 
alternations of stress will be of a most destruc- 
tive character. 

Strictly speaking, a joggled joint is one 
where a projection on one member fits any 
notch on another member, but as the term is 
applied to beams and other iron and steel 
sections it is understood to imply that the 
member has been bent or forged to the 
desired shape. When a large number of bars 
have to be shaped, a cast-iron die attached 
to a hydraulic press affords a ready means of 
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performing the work rapidly and accurately. 


This mode of procedure is generally adopted in | b 


iron and steel works, but in small establish- 
ments joggling is generally done by a smith, 
and the work is then expensively and in- 
differently executed.  T-bars are compara- 
tively easy to handle, as the web is equally 
supported on each side during the process of 
shaping. Channels and angles are not so easy 
of manipulation, as the vertical limbs tend to 
yield laterally when hammered owing to in- 
equality of support. Moreover, it is always 
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impossible to ensure really clean sharp work 

y the hammer, which is necessarily applied 
from point to point of the bend, instead of 
acting simultaneously upon the whole as occurs 
when a press is employed. Rolled I-sections 
cannot be readily joggled in the ordinary way 
because the web would buckle on the application 
of pressure, It is, therefore, usual to slot out a 
pieceiſrom this part, and to hammer up the flange 
so that it shall be in contact with the edge of the 
web. As no actual connexion is generally 
made between the two parts, the so-called 


ever done in ordinary 


joint has no practical value and the hammered 
flange simply acts as a packing p iom 
ing the web of the supported gi Her 
cutting into the flange of the supporting gel ded 
The flange might advanta eously ther this is 
to the web, out it is doubtful whethe e 
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of internal stress which causes a serious dimi- 
nution of strength. 

Notched joints may not look so strong as 
joggled joints, but when properly proportioned 
angle brackets are used the former type of 
connexion may be really stronger and in every 
way more desirable than the latter. As far as 
possible, rivets should be relied upon in prefe- 
rence to bolts, and as portable rivetters, of the 
kind described in Chapter Io, are now readily 
obtainable, there is very little excuse for the 
continued employment of bolts, exeept, of 
course, in special situations and for special 
purposes. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances bolting can never be so secure as 
rivetting, and as in building construction, bolts 
rarely fit their holes properly, bolted joints 
usually permit a degree of freedom which does 
not add to the rigidity of a structure. 

When describing and illustrating Column 
Connexions, in Chapters 18 and 10, several 
diagrams were given which incidentally in- 
cluded beam connexions. It is unnecessary to 
make further reference to these, as the general 
mode of procedure should be sufficiently plain. 
For the support of fireproof floors, channel 
sections are sometimes attached to columns, as 
shown in fig. 256; and at other times a com- 
pound girder formed of two I-beams is used, 
as in fig. 257. Various modifications of these 
arrangements can, of course, be devised to suit 
the requirements of any building. Proper care 
should always be taken to protect the metal 
from air and moisture, and due regard should 
be given to the essential principles of fireproof 
construction, when beams are applied in this 
manner. Girders are frequently expected to 
serve as ties for the external walls of buildings, 
in addition to performing the duty of carrying 
floor joists and floor loads. In such cases, 
anchors must be used, of the kind illustrated in 
fig. 143, or in fig. 148 (Chapter 14), or if pre- 
ferred a pair of angle brackets can be rivetted 
to the ends of the girder. One mode of 
anchoring a beam is indicated in fig. 258. 

The architect ought not to lose sight of 
expansion and contraction due to variations 
of temperature. Although structural iron or 
steel work inside a building may not be ex- 
posed to such a range of temperature as 
occurs in the open air, it is nevertheless the 
fact that a certain amount of irresistible 
movement must take place. If the ends of 
girders were absolutely fixed in the walls of 
à building, the structure would be alternately 
exposed to push and pull as the girders ex- 
Panded and contracted with variations of 
temperature. Very possibly distortion of the 
girders might be caused during expansion, 
thus lessening the outward thrust, but the full 
effect of contraction would inevitably be felt by 
the walls. The longitudinal expansion of mild 
steel for 1 deg. Fahr. is about 000006441 per 
inch; for 50 deg. we have "000006441 x 50 = 
000322 іп, As the extension of mild steel 
averages *00007 in. per ton of tensile stress, 
the force exerted by expansion due to a 
difference of 50 deg. Fahr. із “000322 + 
'00007 = 4:6 tons per square inch. In the case 
of a beam having a sectional area equal to 
50 square inches, the force would be such as 
no wall could possibly resist. At the 
same time, the expansion measured in 
lineal inches would be small. Thus, a beam 
30 ft. long, and exposed to 50 deg. Fahr., 
Increase of temperature, would only expand 
000006441 x 360 x 50 = ‘116 in. Even 
Supposing the beam to be 60 ft. long and the 
range of temperature to be 100 deg., the expan- 
Sion would be less than half-an-inch, or a little 
more than one-fifth inch at each wall. 1f built 
Into the brickwork in the ordinary manner, 
the necessary amount of clearance would 
most probably be available so that no damage 
could result, although movement of the walls 
In an outward direction would still be pre- 
vented. In case of fire, the expansion of metal 
Work would be much greater, and if the beams 
once failed the anchors might pull in the walls 
and thus cause serious injury to the building. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES DURING 
May.—The Labour Gazetle reports that employment 
in the building trades has continued to improve, 
and remains good in most branches, The per- 
centage of unemployed union members among car- 
penters and plumbers at the end of May wag те, 
Compared with 2:2 in April, and 153 per cent. in 
May, 1899. Of the twenty-tive disputes which 
commenced during the month, eighteen were in 
England, two in Wales, four in Scotland, and one in 
Ireland; thirteen have been settled, but of the 
каше twelve no settlements have been ге- 

ried. : ; 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH OF ST. JAMES, MUSWELL HILL, 
N.—The foundation stone of this church was laid 
on the 13th inst. by the Bishop of London. The 
style of the church is Perpendicular Gothic, the 
outside and inside dressings, arcades, windows, &c., 
being of Bath stone. The walls outside are to be 
faced with Ancaster rag stone, and the inside facing 
is to be of sawn Ancaster stone, laid in dark mortar, 
The church when complete will consist of nave, 
96 ft. by 30 ft. inside dimensions, aisles 13 ft. wide, 
chancel 40 ft. by 28 ft., morning chapel 40 ft. by 
IS ft. 3 in., organ transept, and spacious vestries, 
and porches. It is also intended to erect a tower 
and spire at the north-east corner of nave to a total 
height of about 180 ft. The flooring will be of 
wood blocks under seats, and marble mosaic in 
passages and elsewhere. The roofs are to be all 
ed timbered, of pitch pine, those to nave and 
chancel being of circular barrel shape, and panelled 
by means of principals and ribs. Sittings for 950 
persons will be provided. The total cost, including 
tower, will be about 13,000}. The architect is Mr. 
J. S. Alder, of Arundel-street, Strand, W.C., and the 
builder is Mr. John Bentley, of Waltham Abbey. 

CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.—The foundation stone 
has just been laid of the permanent Church of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Blue Bell Hill. The church was 
designed by the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., and is 
being carried out under the supervision of his son, 
Mr. F. L. Pearson, Mr. J. Hutchinson, of Notting- 
ham, being the contractor. The building will con- 
sist of a nave of four bays, 70 ft. by 26 ft., with side 
aisles each Io ft. wide; a chancel до ft. by 20 ft.; a 
quasi-transept on the northside of the chancel with 
organ chamber over it; and vestries east of these, and 
a chapel 36 ft. by 16 ft. on the south of the chancel, 
and a south porch. It is proposed to add a tower 
in a corresponding position on the north side. The 
principal entrances are by a western door and the 
South porch. The chancel is somewhat less in 
height than the nave, and is of the same general 
character. The chapel, which is of smaller propor- 
tíons, has an apsidal termination. The walls are 
faced externally with stone; the dressings are of 
Bath stone; the roofs are of Baltic timber. The 
walls inside will be plasteted. The church will be 
seated with chairs and, when completed, will accom- 
modate 650 people. 

PROPOSED CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, AVON- 
MOUTH, BRISTOL.—1t is proposed to erect in Napier- 
road, Avonmouth, a Congregational church. Mr. 
George H. Oatley has been appointed architect. The 
plan of the building is arranged as a nave and aisles. 
The nave has an apsidal termination at the east end 
for the choir and organ. There is a gallery at the 
back, approached by a staircase in the low tower at 
the north-west corner. The upper story of the 
tower is to form a class-room. The chapel is to 
seat 500 persons, and the church parlour, which is 
provided in the rear of the building, is to be 
hexagonal in plan, and will seat about 100. The 
style is 14th Century English, freely treated. It is 
proposed to use local stone, with Bath stone 
dressings, the walls being lined internally with buff 
bricks. The roof is to be of open timber, covered 
with Broseley tiles. The warming will be by a 
combined system of fresh warm air and hot water. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
A Congregational church is to be erected at the 
corner of Park and York-roads, West Hartlepool. 
The architect is Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

CHANCEL, &С., ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, TOXTETH, 
LIVERPOOL.—A new chancel, organ-chamber, and 
vestries for choir and clergy have been erected at 
St. James's Church, Toxteth. The chancel is built 
of red Ruabon bricks, with a tiled Noor. An oak 
lectern and a pulpit were made by Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham and London. Mr. J. H 
Havelock Sutton was the architect, and Mr. William 
Wood the contractor. 

NOVITIATE AND TRAINING COLLEGE, MARINO, 
CLONTARF, IRELAND.—On the 1oth inst. his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin laid the foundation stone 
of the new novitiate and training college for 
Christian Brothers in the grounds of the mother- 
house of the Order at Marino, Clontarf. The new 
novitiate will be three stories in height, and will 
consist of four wings, including a courtyard. The 
front wing will be 184 ft. in length and 4o ft. wide, 
and the principal entrance will be in the centre, 
facing south. This wing will contain the dining- 
room, three parlours, a library, superior’s rooms, 
council-room, and rooms for masters and novices. 
A corridor will run the full length of the wing, and 
will be 9 ft. wide,and at the rear it will communi- 
cate with all the rooms. The west wing will be r15 ft. 
long and 38 ft. wide. It will contain a refectory 
72 tt. long by 24ft. wide, also a serving-room, two 
large pantries, and a wide staircase, which will lead 
to the floor immediately above. At the end of this 
wing provision is made for the kitchen and oftices. 
The east wing will be 225 ft. long, and will 
contain study halls, novices’ library, staircase lead- 
ing to the floor above corresponding to that in the 
west wing. At the end of this is the novices’ 
entrance, cloak-rooms, and a corridor which com- 
municates with the kitchen buildings. The first 
floor of the front wing will contain a large oratory 
and professors' rooms. The corridor extends the full 
length of this wing, and communicates with the 


various apartments. The west wing contains rooms 
for students, and at the rear are the lay Brothers' 
rooms. Provision is made for bathrooms and 
students’ rooms and cells. The chapel will be 
at right angles to the west wing. The building will 
be classic in design. Granite will be largely used in 
the building, and it will be faced with cut stone of 
the same material. The dressings of the windows 
and doors will be of limestone. The contractor is 
Alderman Meade, and the work will be carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. H. Byrne, 
architect, Dublin. 

BOARD SCHOOL, WOODHOUSE.—The new school 
which the Handsworth School Board have erected 
at Coisley Hill, Woodhouse, was opened on the 
11th inst. The school accommodates 580 children : 
420 in the mixed department and 160 in the infants. 
Messrs. Pinder Bros., of Intake, were the builders, 
and Mr. J. D. Webster, of Sheffield, the architect. 

WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, WORKSOP. — New day 
schools adjoining the Wesleyan Chapel at Worksop 
were opened on the 12th inst. The architects were 
Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, of Sheffield; Messrs. 
Rawson & Son, of Tickhill, were the contractors. 

NURSES’ HOME, ROYAL ALBERT HOSPITAL, 
DEVONPORT.—The foundation stone of the new 
nurses’ home at this hospital was laid on the oth 
inst. Mr. H. J. Snell is the architect of the new 
building, and Mr. T. May the contractor. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, DROMORE, Co. DowN.—The 
Cowan Heron cottage hospital at Dromore was 
opened on the 7th inst. The building was designed 
by Mr. P. C. Cowan, late County Surveyor, and was 
erected by Mr. John Graham, under the supervision 
of Mr. Henry Hobart. 

PARISH: HALL, ST. JAMES’, BRISTOL.—The new 
Parish Hall, Charles-street, St. James’, was erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. V. Gough, and is 
Renaissance in style. Owing to the site being v 
much enclosed by high buildings, the lighting for 
the most part is from near the roof. The ee 
hall holds, with the gallery, about 500. There are 
two retiring-rooms, with a partition that may be 
removed. At the end of the hall there is a plat- 
form, while in the basement a class-room has been 
constructed. The kitchen is placed near the en- 
trance. Electric light is the illuminant used. The 
contract was carried out by Messrs. G. Daltry & 
Son. 

.THEATRE, SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM.— A new 
theatre has been erected on a site at the corner 
of Nechells-place and Saltley-road. The main 
entrance to the building has been made at the 
junction of the two roads. The central portion is 
treated in a free Renaissance style, and is built in 
Kingswinford red facing bricks, relieved with buff 
terra-cotta. Over the dress circle entrance there is 
a large window which forms the main feature of 
the elevation. In the angle of the two turrets 
are four moulded figures symbolical of music, art, 
literature, and the drama. The pit is about 60 ft. 
square, and provides seating accommodation for 
between 600 and 700 persons. In front of the 
pit are the orchestral stalls, which give accommoda- 
tion for about 100 persons. The stage is 6o ft. 
by 38 ft. Facing Nechells-place are four retail 
lock-up shops, and in the rear of these are the 
refreshment rooms of the pit and the artists 
dressing-rooms. To each of the latter is fitted an 
external window, while the stage is adequatel 
provided with exit accommodation. АП білі анд А 
cation to the stage from the auditorium is cut off by 
means of an asbestos fire-proof curtain, and the 
doors between stage and auditorium are of 
armoured oak. On the first floor a dress circle has 
been constructed to accommodate 350 persons, and 
two staircases are provided for purposes of exit. 
The gallery, which is on the next Ноог, gives seating 
accommodation for over 700 persons, and the first 
two rows form an amphitheatre. There are six 
private boxes, two of them being on the pit level. 
On the Nechells-place frontage no erection has 
been made over the shops, and these for the time 
being will form a concrete flat, which will, in all 
probability, be converted into a sort of winter garden. 
The flat extends over the shops, the artists' dressing- 
rooms, and the pit refreshment room, and can be 
reached from the dress circle. The theatre will be 
lighted by electricity, but gas will also be laid on. 
The stage will be heated on the low pressure 
system. The inclusive cost of the theatre is up- 
wards of 14.000. Mr. T. Johnson was the building 
contractor, and Mr. T. Guest the architect. 

NEW CENTRAL FIRE STATION, EDINBURGH.— 
The new Central Fire Station, Edinburgh, built on 
a portion of the Lauriston Cattle Market, was 
opened on the 7th inst. The building was designed 
by Mr. Morham, City Superintendent of Works, and 
arranged by the architect in consultation with Fire- 
master Pordage. The establishment occupies an 
area of 2,609 square yards taken otf the south-west 
side of the Cattle Market; it has a frontage of 
250 fl., extending chiefly along Lauriston-street ; it 
is three storíes in height except at two places, 
where an attic floor has been added ; and it was 
estimated to cost, inclusive of site, 35,6007. The 
whole of the fire station, offices, and workshops are 
on the ground floor ; the houses for the officers and 
men are above. At the angle facing Lauriston- 
place is a tower 129 ft. in height. The hall where 
the fire-engines are kept is 54 ft. wide by 38 ft. 
deep, lined with white enamel bricks, and 
with a pitch pine ceiling. It opens on the 
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“Socicté Moderne des Beaux-Arts."——-A new 
Savings Bank is to be built at Bar-sur-Seine, of 
which M. Royer is the architect. After three 
years' labour the municipal engineers of Paris have 
completed the work for bringing the water of 
the Loing and Lunain into Paris. The aqueduct, 
nearly 100 kilometres in length, traverses the forest 
of Fontainebleau and is led to the reservoirs of 
Montsouris. It affords an addition of 50, ooo cubic 
metres per day of drinking water.——-A new military 
hospital and barracks are to be built at Chalons-sur- 
Saone.——The Société des Architectes Français has 
lost the last survivor of its original founders, 
M. Simon Girard, who died at the close of last 
month, at the age of 96. His professional career 
had been devoted to the construction of private 
houses ; and he was also a great authority on 
disputed questions of professional practice. 

INDIA, —The East Indian Railway Board has 
accepted Mr. H. Ricardo's offer to prepare a design 
for the proposed new joint passenger station at 
Howrah for the fee of 5oo/.——- The Oudh and 
Rohilkund railway bridge over the Ganges at 
Benares has been lighted with acetylene gas. The 
total length of tbe bridge is 3,507 ít. ; there is a 
roadway on the same level as the rails, and a foot- 
way on each side supported on cantilevers outside 
the girders.——4A new type of building bas found 
favour in Upper Burma for the accommodation of 
civil officers of the Administration. It is said to 
be suitable for a locality where the rainfall does not 
exceed 100 in. in the year. The building is usually 
raised 4 to 5 ft. from the ground on teak posts ; the 
roof timbers are of teak shingled. The walls are of 
jungle-wood frames, covered with bamboo matting, 
mud plastered and colour-washed ; the chimney is of 
brick laid in mortar.——The grant of a large sum of 
money towards the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the Cooum River, Madras, has been 
withdrawn, and the amount given to the Harbour 
Trust Board.——The Simla Municipality has sanc- 
tíoned a new drainage scheme for the city, and have 
decided to establish an experimental biological 
sewage installation. The Madras Local Govern- 
ment, after consulting the ofticial architect and the 
chief engineer, have ruled that it is undesirable to 
supply bricks from Government brickfields, except 
for the building of public works.——The Budget 
estimate for irrigation works in Burma in 1900-1901 
is twelve lakhs of rupees— nine lakhs for the 
Mandalay Canal and three for the Shwebo Canal 
projects. 

UNITED STATES.—We learn that the "amateur 
plans” which were “all ready” for the transforma- 
tion of the White House, at Washington, appear to 
have been abandoned, and an amendment has been 
offered to the Sundry Civil Bill, providing for the 
appointment of an architect, a landscape architect, 
and a sculptor, to be associated with the chief of 
engineers in preparing a report to tbe next Congress. 
It is proposed not only to enlarge the White House, 
but to devise a scheme for the treatment of the entire 
south side of Pennsylvania-avenue between the exe- 
cutive mansion and the capitol. It is rumoured 
that Mr, Andrew Carnegie proposes to found a new 
annual prize of 500 dollars for painting, to be 
awarded by the Society of American Artists, for the 
best oil-painting by a resident American artist, 


street by means of four archways, each 9 ft. in 
width, and while the rest of the building is of sand- 
stone, this part has been faced with granite. The 
engine hall will contain four fire machines, and at 
the back are the stables. Proceeding along 
Lauriston-street is the publíc entrance to the fire 
station, in the hall of which is a telephone switch- 
board connected with the National Exchange, the 
district fire stations, and other public buildings. 
Here are also the electric switches for call bells, &c., 
in the stables, the men's houses, the workshops, and 
other parts of the central fire station. Opening off 
it are offices for the firemaster, his chief assistant 
and clerk, and further along to the north are a 
dressing ball for the men, a recreation-room, a 
gymnasium, 40 ft. by 19 ft., lined with pitch pine, 
stores, and workshops of various kinds for repairing 
the hose, ladders, and machinery. Nearly all the 
electric light fittings and many of the mechanical 
appliances have been made by the firemen in the 
workshops. The blacksmith's shop is fitted with a 
double fire furnace, large overhead travelling crane 
for the better handling of the heavier pieces 
of machinery, witb turning lathes and other appli- 
ances, which will be driven by two electric motors. 
Behind is a courtyard, and that again is bounded by 
a range of low buildings, which include coal storage 
and an extra stable, on the top of which is fitted a 
platform which will be used in fice-drill. There are 
in all twenty-two houses for the officers and men. 
The firemaster's house is on the first floor over the 
engine-room, while the floor above is occupied by 
the superintendent of the brigade and the market 
officer. The other houses for the men run along 
Lauriston-street. They are entered by a common 
staircase, tile-lined, which at both flats opens at the 
back upon a long balcony enclosed with an iron 
railing. Off this balcony are passages, each leading 
to two houses, some of which are of two rooms, 
some of three, with all necessary sanitary appliances. 
There is also accommodation provided for ten un- 
married men, attached to which is a common mess- 
room. On a third floor is a laundry and wash- 
house, and on the ground-level is a small courtyard, 
round which is a range of coal-cellars. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Kinnear & Moodie. 


the recently-cleared site, which has been let by 
the Bridge House Estates Committee of the 
Corporation of London, at a ground rent of 17,0001. 
per annum. The new block, to be named “ Salis- 
bury House," covers about one acre of ground, with 
frontages of 300 ft. to London-wall and to Finsbury- 
circus, and of 70 ft. and 100 ft, to West- street and 
Circus-place, respectively, and will comprise about 
800 offices. The architects are Messrs. Davis & 
Emmanuel. Mr.Henry Lovatt is the contractor. 

A BUILDING SITE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—The ground 
lately cleared by the demolition of Stratheden 
House, was offered for sale at auction last week, 
and withdrawn at 59,000]. The land, forming the 
grounds of Stratheden House—Lord Campbell's 
residence—is freehold, and has a frontage of 129 ft. 
to the high road to Kensington, with a return 
frontage of 306 ft. to Rutland-gardens, and extends 
over about 4,400 square yards. 

THE SIMPLON TUNNEL.—In a report received at 
the Foreign Office last month from Mr. Armstrong, 
British Consul at Lombardy, and now presented to 
Parliament, it is stated that the work of piercing 
the Simplon Tunnel, which was begun in the 
autumn of 1898, has proceeded uninterruptedly, 
and very satisfactory progress has been made. At 
the end of 1899 the work done amounted to 1,748 
yards on the south, and 2,523 yards on the north 
side, making a total of 4,271 yards, which is 1,208 
in excess of what the contractors had engaged to 
do in the time. As previously stated, the length of 
the tunnel will be 12 miles 463 yards. No unfore- 
seen difficulties have been encountered so far, and 
now it is very unlikely that any such should be met 
with. The system of ventilating the workings 
appears to be as perfect as could be desired, and 
there is little doubt that the tunnel will be com- 
pleted well within the contract time, which was five 
years and a half. 

DUNKIRK BRICKS AND CEMENT.—Reporting to 
the Foreign Office on the trade, commerce, and 
navigation of Dunkirk for the year 1899, Mr. Consul 
Taylor writes: “Тһе British demand for bricks 
appears to be declining, for the quantity exported 
from Dunkirk in 1899 was only two-thirds of that 
in 1898, and in cement there was a still greater 
decline, the United Kingdom taking only 210 tons 
in 1899 against 4,645 tons the preceding year." 

EXTENSION OF BISHOP's PARK, FULHAM. — The 
extension of Bishop's Park, Fulham, was formally 
opened on the 16th inst. The pavilion, which the 
Vestry has erected in the new portion of the park, 
was designed by Mr. C. Botterill, the Surveyor, and 
is faced with red brick, with Portland stone dress- 
ings up the first floor, the upper portion being in 
half. timber work in oak, filled in with rough cast. 
The roof is covered with red tiles. The lower part 
of the building comprises reading and refreshment 
rooms, kitchen, lavatories, &c., while the upper part 
contains living-room, bedrooms, bath-room, &c. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


NORWICH PLUMBERS.— It is stated that the 
Norwich plumbers have just obtained an advance 
of J4d. an hour without proceeding to the length of 
a strike. A few weeks ago they addressed to the 
employers a demand for Id. advance. A meeting 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, PRESTON, NEAR HULL.—A 
Local Government inquiry was held at the Druid's 
Hall, Preston, on the 8th inst., by Colonel W. 
Langton Coke. C.E., relative to an application by 
the Sculcoates Rural District Council, for power to 
borrow 5,060l. for the purposes of constructing 
waterworks in the village of Preston. Colonel 
Wellsted, J.P., is the engineer. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, CHESTER. — Major-General 
H. D. Crozier, К.Е., held an inquiry at Chester on 
the 13th inst. on behalf of the Local Government 
Board into an application by the Chester Corpora- 
tion for sanction to borrow 36,000/. for purposes of 
sewage disposal. Major Tulloch, R.E., explained 
the scheme, stating that it was based on a dry 
weather flow of one and a quarter million gallons 
per day. The works were on the same principle as 
those of Chorley. The sewage would flow into a 


large circular sump well ; it would then be pumped — 9M was held by such members of the Masters’ Associa- 
and mixed with chemicals, and flow into precipi- : y was resolved to 
tating tanks. Then there was an intermediate pro- MISCELLANEOUS. tion as the demand afecti due 


meet the men half-way. This advance tbe men 
have accepted. 

OPERATIVE BRICKLAYERS' AND  PLASTERERS 
DISPUTE, NOTTINGHAM.—The dispute between the 
operative bricklayers and the plasterers, which has 
continued since September last, was amicably 
settled at a joint meeting of the London Order and 
Manchester Order of Operative Bricklayers held in 
Nottingham on the 12th inst. All the demands 
made by the bricklayers have been conceded by the 
plasterers, who have also withdrawn their opposi- 
tion to the bricklayers doing work which they 
claim to be theirs. A code of new working condi- 
tions has been drawn up by which the two trades 
will be able, Ín future, to work amicably together. 
After August 4 the plasterers will resume work as 
usual for the master builders of the association, 
and those bricklayers who have been plastering 
during the last nine or ten months will have power 


cees of rough filtration, so as to ensure a perfectly 
clarified effluent before passing on to the polarite 
filters, of which there were sixteen. The effiuent, 
after passing over the land, would flow into the 
river. Не estimated the cost of the works at (in- 
cluding 4,0001. for contingencies) 36,000/. 

WATER SUPPLY, TOMINTOUL, BANFF.— The 
works connected with the new water supply to 
Tomintoul, wbich have been in course of construction 
since August last, bave now been completed. The 
pipe track extends from the existing cistern at the 
top of the village to about four miles up the Con- 
glass stream. The water is collected from several 
springs near the farm of Blairnamarron, Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, С.Е., Aberdeen, were the engineers’ 
for the work ; Mr. J. H. Clark, plumber, Elgin, con- 
tractor ; and the work was superintended by Mr 
Thomas Drysdale. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs, B. Ward & Co., concrete builders and 
manufacturers, have removed from 15. Great George- 
street, to 38-39, Parliament-street, Westminster. 

THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS 
(INCORPORATED).—At a meeting of the Election 
Committee held on the 13th inst. the following 
gentlemen were elected, viz.—Fellow: T. G. T. 
Wright, Southend-on-Sea. Members: R. Clarke, 
Dawlish ; E. Collard, Herne Bay; H. H. Oakes, 
Bridlington ; W. Whur, Southend-on-Sea. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Mr. Rowland W. 
Paul, whose name is familiar to our readers, 
especially as the author of many of the drawing and 
historical descriptions of Abbeys in our series of 
* Abbeys of Great Britain," has just been elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

A MEMORIAL TO LORD Byron,—In the spring 


— ووو‎ of 1889 was pulled down the house, then num- to continue to do so. If they wish they may join 
bered 24 (but formerly 16) in Holles-street, Caven- | the Plasterers’ Union.—Nottingham Express. б 
FOREIGN. dish-square, which had been built on the site of the EDINBURGH AND LEITH MASONS’ STRIKE.— n 


house in which, as is commonly believed, Lord 
Byron was born, and whence he was catried to be 
baptised in the old parish church, built by James 
Gibbs, of Marylebone. Messrs, John Lewis & Co., 
of Oxford-street, whose enlarged premises cover 
the spot, have just erected a bronze and marble 
memorial to the poet to mark the situation of the 
house. The bust of Byron was sculptured by, we 
are informed, Mr. Taylerson. 

THE CHURCH PLATE, LLANDAFF DIOCESE.— 
We learn that Mr. G. E. Halliday, of Carditf, diocesan 
surveyor, is engaged upon a descriptive account of 
the church plate appertaining to some 279 parishes 
within the diocese of Llandaff. The book, to be 
published by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, will contain 
numerous illustrations, some of them being to 
scale, of the church plate, with their dates and 
descriptions. 

RE-BUILDING АТ FINSBURY CIRCUS.—AÀ large 
block of buildings is being erected upon a portion of 


the 15th inst, over 130 men left the city and district 
for lG ment elsewhere—a good many е 
boat for the north of England. Thirty-four rm 
out of a total of eighty-three have given way. 5 
STOCKTON PLUMBERS AND THEIR WAGES.— 70 
the 11th inst. a meeting of the local ме 
Plumbers’ Association was held to discuss the 
matter of the men’s demands for an increase of 14 
per hour, making their wage from ода. to 5 
Alderman Hind presided, and, after some discussion, 
it was decided to adjourn $a a month. The me 
iven three months' notice. | 
* PLUMBERS.—At а meeting „ 
burgh plumbers on the 15th inst. the de ihe 
the arbiter was announced in connexion WI пе 
ditference with the masters The latter зе 1 
reduction of 1d. per hour in wages. à return to 8 
three months’ agreement, and a change ma tdt 
by-law regarding apprentices to the еШес ad 
masters “may,” instead of shall,” pay the sta 


FRANCE.—M. Corroyer, the architect, and member 
of the Institute, is to give lectures on architecture 
at the larger Art Palace, during the Paris Exhibition 
period. The Academie des Beaux-Arts proceeded, 
on Saturday last, to the election of a new member, 
in place of the late M. Falguicre. The voting 
resulted in the election of M. Coutan by twenty-one 
out of thirty-nine votes, seventeen votes went to 
M. Puech, and one to M. Allar, The new Acade- 
mician was a pupil of Cavelier. He obtained the 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1872, and the gold medal at 
the Universal Exhibition of 1889, as the sculptor of 
the monumental fountain on the Champ de Mars, 
of which am illustration appeared in the Builder, 
He is also the sculptor of the figure of “France 
under the Renaissance " which decorates one 
of the pylons of the Alexandre III. bridge. 
_—-A new group of painters and sculptors 
bas been formed in Paris, under the title 
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wage on completion of six years' apprenticeship. | street and was pene brought forward beyond the | measure up the whole of the work. Ultimately he 


The plumbers objected, and the arbiter has decided | front main wall of the buildings on either side | reduced the builder's claim to 534l. for e 
(Attorney-General v. Liddall). In support of the | Witness claimed 341. тв. rod. for measuring up the 


in their favour. 
rod —— E O EEE rule it was submitted that “ Smith ». Chorley Rural | work. He also charged for travelling expenses 
Council” was wrongly reported or applied, but the | 7/. 16s. Не had taken fifty-nine journeys during 
LEGAL. Divisional Court felt themselves bound by the | the time the contract was going оп, and nineteen 
decision and discharged the rule. Hence the pre- | special journeys to see his lordship previous to the 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. sent appeal. work being commenced. He had also charged 


T f Stead v, M d oth be. | Mr. Macmorran, Q.C., and Мг. B. А. Hall|s/.5s. for a day's journey to London at his lordship's 
HE case О DOOR ano о e I appeared in support of the appeal, and Mr. С. А. | request. He had received 1004, and that left the 
fore the Court of Appeal, composed of ен E Jus- | Russell, Q.C., and Mr. Boxall for the respondents. | balance which he claimed. 
tices А. L. Smith, Vaughan Williams, and Romer, After some discussion it was arranged that Mr. | Cross-examined by Mr. Macpherson: | 
оп the 16th inst, on the appeal of the respondent Wright should send in amended plans, and the] Would you agree with me that the building 


Moore from an award of the County Court judge of 2 4; ed for this to be done. lovs the architect in such work as this to 
Sheffield in an arbitration under the Workmen's ون ی و و‎ и protect hin (ror, the builder more than for any 
Compensation Act, 1897. The applicant for com- other purpose ? 


sation was the widow of a workman who was . T ct is the protection of 
Lied in consequence of injuries sustained by him AN ABCHIEECI SATTI E OAS LORD 5 contact P 
in the course of his employment. The facts were Mr. Macpherson replied that the contract was not 
shortly these :— Messrs. Malthouse & Ward were] Tur case of Foreshaw v. Lord Waterpark came | the protection of the building owner where there 
builders, and determined to build eleven houses on a | before Mr. Justice Mathew and a special jury in the | were extras. 
piece of land which they had acquired. The firm | Queen's Bench Division on the 15th inst. It was an] Cross-examination continued: 
erected the scaffolding to be used on the work of action brought by the plaintiff, Mr. Edward Fore-| Не certainly had done his duty as architect to 
building the houses, and they did all the brickwork | shaw, an architect of Uttoxeter and Burton, against | protect Lord Waterpark from overcharges by the 
and stonework, and superintended generally the the defendant, Lord Waterpark, of East Lodge, | builder. If he had not taken the trouble to go 
construction of the houses; but they entered | Doveridge, Derbyshire, and Park-lane, London, to | through the extras Lord Waterpark would have had 
into a contract with Mr. Enos Moore, a master | recover 64/. 58. 2d., the balance of fees owing to | to pay a great deal more than he did. 
joiner, that he should do all the carpentry and | him as architect for alterations in East Lodge. When you made this arrangement with the 
joining work. Stead was in the employment of| Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. H. D. Woodcock | builder did it not put you under obligations to the 
Moore, and while he was engaged in joining work at | appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Macpherson for | builder? What arrangement is that? 
the houses in question he fell from the scatfolding | the defendant. His Lordship : Taking out the quantities 
erected by Malthouse & Ward and was killed. | Mr. Smith, in opening the case, said that the] Тһе witness: Not at all. 
The applicant then took the present proceedings | defendant had not only refused to pay the plaintiff} Mr, Macpherson said he did not for a moment 
against both Moore and Malthouse & Ward. Тһе | his charges, but he had charged him with having say that the plaintiff did anything which was 
County Court Judge found that Moore was ап |dishonestly taken a sum of Sol. 5s. from the builder | improper, but what he did say was that he put 
“undertaker” within the meaning of the Act, and | wno carried out the work, and which he said | himself into a position that his employer had a 
that the deceased man was Moore's servant at the | was a secret commission; and he counterclaimed right to say he should not. 
tine of the accident, and was employed by Moore for that sum, and said he was entitled] His Lordship: It is charged as a fraud—as a 
on Moore's work. Не also found that Malthouse | to regard it as a set-off. In 1895 Lord secret commission which he got to the detriment of 
& Ward were building owners, and were not | Waterpark got into communication with Mr. Fore- | his employer. Your charge is a charge of fraud, 
“undertakers " within the meaning of the Act, and | shaw, and plans were considered for alterations of and that із the question you have raised for the 
he made an award that Moore should рау 200l. аз | the Lodge. Many plans were prepared and altered 
compensation to the applicant and her children. | at the suggestion of Lord or Lady Waterpark, but | Mr. Macpherson said he did not charge fraud. 
From this award Moore now appealed on the Î ultimately, in April, 1897, they came to an under-| His Lordship : Then there is an end of the claim 
ground that there was no evidence on which the | standing, and plans were agreed on. The plaintiff, in respect of that item. 
County Court Judge could rightly find that he was | he might say, charged Lord Waterpark nothing for] Mr. Macpherson: All I say is that a building 
the “undertaker " in the construction of the houses, | the plans he had drawn between 1895 and 1897, and | owner is entitled to have an architect absolutely 
and that the only true inference to be drawn from | all his claim was for 5 per cent. on the cost of the | free from any relations with the builder. 
the facts proved was that the building owners were | work, which included plans, details, and superinten-| His Lordship: That is not the case you made. 
themselves the undertakers. dence until completion. He might say that it was | you charged fraud in regard to receiving a secret 
_ After hearing the arguments Lord Justice Smith, | the custom, when an architect took out quantities | commission. 
in giving judgment, said that the Court could not | for the builder, that he should receive from the latter | The witness was then cross-examined as to his 
interfere with the finding of the County Court 24 per cent., and that was where the allegation of | various charges for travelling expenses, &c. 
Judge. Appeals under this Act were limited to|íraud came in. The plaintiff prepared quantities] His Lordship suggested that counsel should 
questions of law, and if there was any evidence to and made the customary charge. He received | endeavour to come to a settlement without troubling 
support the finding of the County Court Judge then | about half-a-dozen tenders from builders, and that|tne jury further; but after consultation, Mr. 
the finding ought not to be disturbed. The con- | оға Mr. Hodges for 1,825/. was finally accepted. | Macpherson said his client would prefer that the 
troversy in the present case before the County | As the work proceeded, alterations were proposed | case should be heard out. After the luncheon 
Court Judge was whether Moore was the “ under- | by Lord and Lady Waterpark, to which the builder | interval, however, the learned counsel intimated 
taker” in the construction of this building, or objected unless the penalty clause for delay was that Lord Waterpark, acting on his advice, had 
Whether Malthouse & Ward were the “under-| withdrawn from the contract. The learned counsel | decided to act on his lordship’s suggestion. 
takers.” That was a question of fact for the County | then read the correspondence which had passed His Lordship: Very well, but I think I ought to 
Court Judge, and he had determined it by drawing | petween the parties, and called say, in justification of the defendant, that in the 
the inference that Malthouse & Ward had only Mr. Edward Foreshaw, ithe plaintiff, who said affidavit he made in order to get leave to defend, he 
undertaken that part of the work which was in | (аё іп 1895 Lord Waterpark wrote to him with | did not make any charge of fraud against the plain- 
their particular line, leaving a substantial part of | regard to some alterations to be made at his house. tiff. Somehow or other the charge of fraud came 
the construction—viz., the carpentry and joinery, to | He then made a good many journeys to see Lord into the pleadings subsequently. Now, I under- 
be undertaken by Moore. The Lord Justice there- | Waterpark. It was not usual for the 5 per cent. to | stand it is withdrawn absolutely, and Lord 


fore thought the appeal should be dismissed. include railway fares for special visits or things of | Waterpark takes the proper course in not contest- 
The other Lords Justices concurred, and the | that sort unless a special agreement was made. If ing the items of the account further than has been 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. extras were ordered and work had to be measured up | arranged between counsel. 


Mr. Ruegg, O. C., and Mr. Hextall appeared for | afterwards the 5 percent. did not cover that, If the] Mr. Macpherson: Lord Waterpark never intended 
Moore in support of the appeal; Mr. H. W. W. architect had to measure up afterwards, 25 per cent | to make a charge of fraud. 
Wilberforce for the applicant ; and Mr. Danck worth, | was the usual charge. Witness charged I} per cent. His Lordship : Well, the charge is there. 
Q.C., and Mr. Sims for Malthouse & Ward. He prepared the detailed quantities. Such work| Мг, Macpherson: No, my lord; the words are 
eee was never included in the architect's charges of 5 | « dishonestly and in breach of his duty." 
er cent. His Lordship: Oh, well! 
JJ Pe Mr. Macpherson said һе did not object to the] Mr. Macpherson said that he must take the blame 
THE case of the Queen (er parte Wright) v. the | charge, but what he objected to was that the plain- | for those words appearing in the pleadings. 
ayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Eastbourne | tiff made this arrangement with the builder without] Lord Waterpark, rising at the back of the Court, 
Lord Waterpark's consent. said that the question of the sol. 5s. was brought 


came bef ed of | gettin 
las A L Smite Nadhan Wills and| ^ Mr. If anybody else had been | into the case absolutely against his wish. He did 


Lords Justices A. L. Smith, Vaughan Williams, and Mr. Justice Mathew : 
omer, on the 18th inst., on the appeal of the pro- | employed to do the work the defendant would have | not wish it to be brought forward one bit. 


secutor from the decision of a Divisional Court of | had to pay for it—do you wi that is fraud? His Lordship: Well, it is entirely withdrawn. 
Queen's Bench, composed of Justices Ridley and | Mr. Macpherson replied that his contention was] Mr. Smith said that if the charge had never been 
Darling, discharging a rule nis; obtained calling upon | that the plaintitf taking up that work entered into | made, plaintiff would have been always perfectly 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and burgesses of Eastbourne, | relations with the builder which were inconsistent | willing to come to terms. КК 
acting by the Council of the Borough as the Urban | with his relations to the employer. Finally judgment was entered for the plaintiff for 
Sanitary Authority, to show cause why a writ of Mr. Justice Mathew : The work had to be done | 541. ss. 2d., including gol. paid into Court, with 
mandamus should not issue directed to them com- | by somebody, and the complaint is that the archi- | costs, and a certificate for a special jury. 

manding them to approve and signify in writing | tect did it. He was only translating the contract, The defendant's counter-claim was dismissed. 


their approval of the building line as shown on the | plans, and specifications. 

Plans sent by John Arthur Wright to the Urban| Examination continued : Е 

Sanitary Authority on January 5 last for the con-| Тһе object of his taking out the quantities was for A DISPUTED DAMP COURSE. 

struction by him of a block of buildings for the pur- | the benefit of Lord Waterpark. He could not have 

pose of residential flats upon certain land ad- got builders to tender at all unless they had the] AT Brentford Petty Sessions, on Monday, before 
Mr. Montagu Sharpe and a full Bench, Geo. Martin, 


joining the house called Mixbury House in Har- | quantities. | : 
tington-place in the Borough. The defendants’ Mr. Macpherson said he did not dispute that for a | builder, of Arragon House, Twickenham, was sum- 


Contention was that mandamus would not Пе, | moment. moned by the Twickenham Urban District Council 
аз the Council had come to -the conclusion as а Examination continued : for having erected a house within the district not 
matter of fact, upon the plans that the house would He had never seen Mr. Hodges, the builder, before | provided with a proper damp course. 

be beyond the front main wall of the house or|he tendered. From beginning to end he acted Mr. H. Jason Saunders appeared to prosecute, and 
building on either side of it contrary to Section 3 of | honestly and worked in Lord Waterpark's interest. | Mr. Horace Avory, barrister, to defend. 

the Public Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888. | He had, as a matter of fact, put himself out to act| — The former said that the;by-laws required that the 
They contended that if the Council honestly exer- | in his interest. There were a great many altera- | damp course should be of lead, asphalte, vitritied 
Cised their discretion upon proper materials, the | tions and additions made to the building. Either | stoneware, or slates laid in cement, or other durable 
Court would not interfere, even if it thought that, | Lord or Lady Waterpark had some suggestion to | material impervious to moisture. In the case іп 
Upon the facts, it would have come to a ditferent | make as to alterations every time he went on the | question a patent damp course was used, but it did 
Conclusion (Smith v. Chorley Rural Council). In job. Finally he got a claim from the builder for | not fulfil the joint conditions of durability and 
Eastbourne, it was said, there were many streets | 700/. extras. In consequence of that he wrote а | imperviousness, and it did not promise to last the 
with detached villas on both sides, and under | good many letters to Lord Waterpark, and was | lifetime of the building. 

Section 3 of the Act of 1888 the Couhcil had to con- [ several days going through the items. The builder Mr. F. W. Pearce, Surveyor to the Council, said 


sider whether the proposed new building was in a | stood out for the amount, and witness had to go and | that the damp course used consisted of brown paper 
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covered with tar and sand, with some lime sprinkled 
on top. Ina building subject to damp and alter- 
nations of damp and dry, it would decay rapidly, 
being vegetable material He should take the 
average life of such buildings as these, erected on 
ninety-nine years’ leases, as 100 years, and the 
damp course in question would not last so long. 
Its duration of life he could not state, as it would 
depend on the air and the amount of moisture. It 
could not be renewed when decayed. 

In cross-examination he said that the whole by- 
law was governed by the words “ proper damp 
course.” He should say the life of the damp 
course in question would be ten years. He denied 
that it was asphalte, which wa3 a natural product 
of the earth. He had never tested a damp course 
which had existed roo years. 

Mr. B. Blount, Consulting Chemist to the Agent- 
General of the British Colonies, member of the 
Society of Chemists, said that he had analysed a 
sample of the damp course in question. It was 
brown paper treated with tar, and had a certain 
amount of sand sprinkled on it. The tar was very 
unevenly distributed, and in places the paper was 
almost bare. The material would be very liable to 
rot, the brown paper being the weak spot. It could 
be easily torn, and he could not assign any length 
of life to it, as it would depend on the varying con- 
ditions of the light and air. As made, it was 
worthless ; but if the tar were evenly distributed, it 
might be useful. It could not be compared with 
natural asphalt. 

Cross-examined: It had the advantage over 
slates or stoneware that it would give to any settle- 
ment of the building. Tar was useless; if really 
good material was needed, bitumen should be used. 

Mr. Nowell Parr, Surveyor to the Brentford Dis- 
trict Council, corroborated. He knew no districts 
around which sanctioned the use of vulcanite damp 
courses. 

Mr. Pearce, recalled, said that he permitted the 
use of Callender patent damp coursing, but that was 
made with real bitumen. 

Mr. Avory said that the damp course was supplied 
by the Patent Vulcanite Roof and Asphalte Com- 
pany, who were defending the action because their 
material had been largely used in London and the 
provinces, and had been approved by many London 
surveyors. The whole question was durability and 
imperviousness to damp, and the court, in constru- 
ing the by-law, must regard its words in the most 
liberal manner. 

Mr. Alex. Payne, F.R.I.B.A., District Surveyor for 
Hackney, said that he had had experience of the 
vulcanite damp course during the last two years, 
It was used in the construction of several large 
factories. He had tested it aftertwo years’ life, and 
he thought it better than when put in. He had 
tried it for a fortnight, and could not get moisture 
through it. It was quite durable,and would last the 
lifetime of buildings it was used in. He preferred 
it to slate or Callender. 

Cross-examined : He thought the sample taken by 
the District Council was nota fair one. He took 
one from the house at Twickenham, and it was of a 
much better character. He produced a sample 
which had been in use at a factory on Hackney 
Marshes, and it was in splendid condition. 

Mr. Thos, Pessell, of Harrow, said that vulcanite 
was permitted in the district, and Mr. A. King, 
builder, and Mr. W. I. King, architect and surveyor, 
stated that they had used vulcanite with success. 
The latter used it through a huge factory covering 
an acre and a-half at Hackney, and no damp had 
been traced through it. 

The Bench stopped the case. They were quite 
satisfied, from the character of the samples produced 
by the defence, that the damp course ín question 
was satisfactory, though the sample produced by 
the prosecution was of very poor character. The 
witnesses for the defence were quite credible, and 
there was no reason to doubt their evidence. The 
summons would be dismissed with costs. 


~a en 
RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


3,460.—METHOD OF CUTTING TILES: W, W. 
Morris.—Straight edges are arranged for clamping 
the tile, which passes over rollers turning in bear- 
ings that are sustained with springs, the tile being 
cut by a roller-ended chisel mounted upon an 
adjustable arm by means of a spring. 

3.474. —WELL-DOORS OF LIFTS, & C.: H. Rowntree. 
—The apparatus is intended primarily for working 
and cushioning well-doors of lifts, but is also appli- 
cable for other doors and gates. It comprises a 
spring-controlled trip-bar upon the cage, which 
when a treadle is pressed down bell-cranks turn 
outwards so as to cause the bar to strike ап arm, 
and thereby operate a valve which supplies com- 
pressed air to a cylinder. The piston-rod and its 
link then cause a lever, pivotted on to the framing 
and fastened to the door, to close the sliding door. 
The cylinder also is pivotted on to the framing ; 
when its piston rises the liquid within the cylinder 
flows through ports in the piston, but at the down- 
stroke the liquid is covered by a Нар upon the 
piston's underside, and can pass only between the 
cvlinder's wall and the piston's periphery, so as to 
ейесі a cushioning of the door. 
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3.522.--АТТАСНМЕКТ OF LINES TO SASHES AND 


OTHER FRAMES: C. W. L. Freeman and IV. C. Old. 
A slot or recess is made in the stile, and in it is 


secured а slotted cylindrical fork or thimble; the 


knot of the line or cord is put into the lower part of 
the slot in the stile, wherein it is held with flanges. 


3,527.—ANTI-FOULING COMPOSITIONS : F. C. Sel- 
lars.—For preserving metal and other surfaces when 
immersed or otherwise covered. The surfaces are 


first coated with Portland cement, or Portland 
cement mixed with silicate of soda, or a similar 


material; а mixturelof paint and a mild adhesive 
is then applied, and when that is dry a coating of 


silicate of soda, potash, &c., is laid on ; by another 


process the metal is coated with a mixture of Port- 
land cement and a mild adhesive having the con- 
sistency of a paint ; when that is dry a coating of 
silicate is added. 

3,566.—AN APPLIANCE FOR WINDOWS: W. B. 
Atkin and W. A. Evans.—The inventors’ purpose is 
to prevent windows from rattling and to exclude 


draughts; upon the sashes they provide wedge- 
shaped projections which, when the sashes are 
closed, engage with fixed pins in such a manner as 
to press the stiles against the parting-beads ; wedges 
of the same kind, together with slotted plates, are 
also affixed to the frame and to sashes at the top 
and bottom of the window, 


3,620.—CONTINUOUS DOWN-DRAUGHT KILNS: A. 
Warburton, A. Bailey, апа H. Rothwell.— The inven- 


tors build up a set of arched chambers in two rows, 
back-to-b. 
floor in the transverse walls between the chambers, 
and in front of the openings in each chamber they 


; they make openings at the level of the 


provide a dwarf wall which shall form a combustion 


space to be furnished with fuel; the chambers 
communicate by means of openings that can be 
closed at will, with a ring-shaped underground flue 


which passes to tbe chimney, and also through 
other openings that lead into a flue in the middle 


dividing wall, by which means any one chamber can 


be connected with another; in operation the fuel, 
having been fed into tbe combustion space of a 


chamber wherein the goods have just been dried, 


becomes ignited by the chamber's own heat ; after 
the gases have burned the goods therein they pass 
into the adjoining chamber that contains the green 
goods which are to be dried, whilst the burned 
articles are becoming cool inside the chamber next 
before the chamber into which the fuel has been 
passed. 

3,029. — MEANS FOR OPENING, CLOSING, AND 
LOCKING THE Doors OF LIFTS: T. Nuttall & W. 
Cooper.—On the cage is a friction-rail which engages 
with one of the rollers around which the rope is 
wound, the rope being fastened to the door ; bowls 
are placed above and beneath the rollers, and joined 
with links and spring rods to the bolt; the rail 
moves the bowls for unlocking the door before it is 
opened and locking it after it has been shut ; the 
rail is drawn inwards, so that it shall not move the 
collers, by the depression of a handle, the rail being 
pinned to bars, and, under normal conditions, forced 
outwards with springs. 

3.630.--А FASTENING FOR THE KNOBS OF BOLTS 
AND CATCHES: S. Legge.—For fastening knobs on 
to night and other drawback latch bolts the attach- 
ment stud of the knob is made in one piece with 
the knob itself, and is fastened to the bolt with 
rivetting or with a nut, whilst its shank is squared 
so as to prevent a turning of the handle; a distance- 
piece for the knob consists of a square fillet or 
washer fashioned upon the bolt or the stud, which 
fits into the casing-plate. 

3,053.—BRICK MOULDING: 9. C. Edwards.—A 


cam pin imparts a reciprocating movement to the | ( 


rectangular feed-box, whose front forces the brick 
on to the delivery table, being hinged at its top that 
it may freely pass over clay or other impediment 
at the box's return motion ; a crank-pin that works 
within the cam-groove of a vertical sliding rod 
drives the pressing-plunger ; the plunger is joined 
with rods to a frame which, during the pressing 
process, remains upon the bottom of the mould, but 
when the plunger is lifted throws the brick out of 
the mould ; the frame is grooved for enabling all 
surplus clay to escape, and fits over a panel which 
torms a recess or frog in the brick; a shaft with 
worm or toothed gearing drives the upper cam or 
crank shaft, carrying at each of its ends a disc 
which operates a press upon each side of the 
machine. 

3,745.—METHOD OF DEADENING SOUND: P. 
Knoch.—The inventor uses felt or superposed layers 
of fabric, which he forms into corrugated plates for 
the roofs of engine-sheds, railway stations, and 
similar structures, and also into layers of walls and 
ceilings for the purpose of deadening sound and 
excluding weather ; platesthat have been steeped in 
chromo-gelatine are when half dry pressed between 
hot metal plates, having corrugated surfaces, or are 
passed between hot fluted rollers ; they are next 
treated with acetate of alumina, and are then coated 
with asphalt and oil paint on their outside and inside 
respectively. 


Н.Н. Berry, and C. Rayner.—A binding-post for the 
leading-in wires is fastened at the end of each of 
some metal plates arranged within openings in the 
base, whilst screwed sleeves upon their other ends 
take the plug contacts, but the plates and screws are 
retained in place without being screwed into the 
base ; a disc screwed on toa head constitutes the 


3,754. —ÉLECTRICAL WALL-PLUGS : P. F. W. Simon, | (4) 
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plug; a projection from the disc engages with a 
groove formed in the base; the wires are inserted 
through openings ínto the head, and are fastened to 
the plugs by means of nuts. 


3,793.—A FLUSHING APPARATUS: M. F. Adanms.— 
The invention is intended to automatically regulate 
the interval between two flushes accordingly as the 
closets are used; above the upper end of an air- 
pipe is set a cap to which the lever of the ball-cock 
is joined ; the air-pipe's lower end is extended from 
the cistern downwards into a chamber which has an 
inlet from the trap and an outlet to tbe soil-pipe; 
the flow of liquid that has collected in the trap and 
the connecting pipe displaces air from the chamber 
whereby the cap over the air-pipe is lifted up, the 
inlet cock is opened, and the flush is determined ; 
in another form the liquid may be caused to act 
upon the ball-cock when the latter is mounted 
within the chamber, and an opening for the flush- 
pipe is formed in the skirting of the basin. 


3,826.—ARTIFICIAL STONE: R. Plats.—The arti- 
ficial stone, made of sawdust, water-glass, and 
powdered chalk mixed together, is described as 
being. when set, both waterproof and fireproof, a 
non-conductor of heat, and of a stone-like hardness ; 
it may be polished and lacquered, and will serve for 
making plinths, pillars, coverings for floors and 
ceilings, isolating walls, and for similar purposes 

3,916.—SIPHON DISCHARGE: S. Clark.—A branch 
from the siphon's shorter leg is passed into a vessel 
which contains an elastic bag, from which a pipe 
extends tc the push-button; when the button is 
pressed the bag expands, and a flush is thereupon 
started by the water that is impelled over the 
siphon's crown ; a bellows may be substituted for 
the air-bag. 

3,955.— TEMPORARY PIVOT SUPPORTS FOR DOORS, 
SHUTTERS, WINDOW SASHES, &C.: 6. Parker.— 
The contrivance will enable one to swing sashes, 
doors, &c., out of their normal positions when it is 
required. For instance, to clean a window from 
the inside: in the case of sliding sashes T-shaped 
slots are passed over a headed stud so as to e 
two brackets to the jamb, the brackets being rigi y 
joined to a pivot rod ; two other brackets (whose 
movement lengthwise is restrained by a 981 
thimble and a collar) swing freely upon the r e 
The specification includes various applications 
the main principle involved. 


3,961.—MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND cd 
Güldenslcin & Co.—Blast-furnace slag is gran 
in water, and when dried is ground with limestone 
and a small part of white lime. The mixture я 
moulded into shapes, which are thea burned an 
ground for making cement, 

3,969.—A FASTENING FOR DOORS, SASHES, кеу 
MENTS, &c.: T. Pickup.—In a bracket upon the 
casement is mounted a claw which can be ш 
round for engagement with a cam-shaped P 1 
tion upon the frame; if the casement мыгы 
closed, Ьу the wind or otherwise, a part О гін 
projecting piece engages with the claw's lower "b 
and so throws the claw over and fastens 
window. 

— Qo € 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 


. ... . . t 
Royal Institute 5 Br ND (ns, vom 
LI M : 9 2 r. 
Bele Breen АТА QUON . Sata 


іп the interests 

. That as a matter of sound finance and in қ 
of CE it is desirable that the duties of n. 8 
should not. include “КАЕ 


y‏ ا 
Visits to‏ 1 
the Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 3 gn White-‏ 


Messrs. Jas. Powel vores: West: 
1 „; and Messrs. Holloway Bros. 3 i 
1 . m.— R. I. B. A. Annual Dinner, Whit 


7.30 . 
Rooms, Hotel Métropole. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23 


Royal Institute 9 British Architects (Architecturas 
Congress, conclude . —Visit to Greenwich. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27: 


. H inner 
Timber Trades Benevolent Societies Festis Din у 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, W. > titution 
Builders! Foremen and Clerks of er Ins 
—Half-yearly meeting of the 5 рн. 
tut i Mechanical nginte | 
E liu ett dE (1) Adjourned Discussion on 5 8 
Locomotion; a short supplementary a со: JI. S. 
the recent trials will be submitted by FT Practice in 
Hele-Shaw, F. R. S. (2) Recent Locomotive 572 use 
France," by Edouard Sauvage. (3) SW zn 
Electric Traction,“ by Professor C. A. Caru 
„Observations on an 
Studying Condensation in сай ngns Bryan Donkin. 
rendering the effects visible, by Mr. bry 
10. 30 а.ш. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


Institution of eh gees ео 
meeting (concluded). 10.30 A. m. "m 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers Seciety. 


— London summer 


JUNE 23, 1900.) 


THE BUILDER. 
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dinner, to be held at the Frascati Restaurant, Oxford- 


street, W. 


7 p.m. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and Ast.— 


Annual General Business Meeting. 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


St. Paul's Ecclesielogical Society.—Visit to Windsor. 
Conducted by the Rev. Canon Dalton, F.S.A. Meet in 
the nave of St. George's at the conclusion of Evensong. 


3.40 b. m. 
— — —— — 


.. By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & Tuomas. 
Pimlico.— 58 to 64 (even), Alderney-st., u. t. 32 


rn.—3 and 7, New Turnstile, f., r. 1254... .. 
4, Kirby-st., urea 1, 210 fl., f., r. 7. " 
Islington.—17 to 23 (odd), College-st., u.t. 16 yrs., 


Е.т. 30l., r. 2077... ..... „ еру 
Belgravia.—93, Ebury-st., u.t. 19 yrs., E. r. 110. 
138. 4d., Ғ. 85. — aes s 

y Weston & Sons. 


Fulham.—1, 2, and 3, Goldring Cottages, and a 

lot of land, u. t. 51 yrs., g.r. 524. 

Stockwell.—6, Aytoun-road, f., ег. 650. ........ 
By WALTER WILSON. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : | Chalk Fanac to Regent’s Park-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 6.—By Mappison, Mires, & Mappison (at Yar- 


mouth), 
Hopton, Suffolk.— Five enclosures of arable, 86a. 


..... eee “.Ф”еееевееогвее 


од. 16 p., SACR edes oe 
Four freehold houses and four cottages .... .... 
Enclosures of arable, 42 a. 3 r. 23 p., f. 


"99992999 


Market garden land, roa. Ir. 24 p., ....... А 
Ormesby St. Michael, Norfolk.—A freehold 
building estate, 23 a. тт. 26 p. ............ “а 


Pasture land, та. or. 16 p., ................ 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. -- Boundary-rd., freehold 
marsh land, та. 2t. op., f.. — 22 

June 7.—By W. Dew & Son (at Гласс: 
farm- 


Efail Bach farm, 42 a. 11. y. „ Sennen 
Newborough, Anglesey.—Tyddyn Bach farm, 
а. аг. 6 p., f.... 2 КЕТТ 
By Waters & RAWLENCE (at Salisbury). 
Salisbury, Wilts.— Manor-rd., Delapre, f. 
Manor-rd, four plots of garden round, f...... К 
June g.—By Вемтікү & Son (at Doncaster). 
Kirk Bramwith, Yorks.—A freeboldjfarm, 79 а. or. 


June t1.—By Harman Bros. 


Kingston-on-Thames. — s, Market-pl., area 
16,000 (te f.. CUP RR ee сан ақ 
Hackney Downs.— 36, poe Park-rd., u.t. 63 
g. t. 72, e. r. 554. .......... . 

d "By Ніссім5 & Son. 


Kilburn.—4, Mortimer-rd., u. t. 514 yrs., g. T. 107. 


Woodſord. Derby · rd., Belmont, f........ ree 
Tolleshunt Knights, Essex.—Park Farm, 117 a. 
ог. 26 p., Ё. ....... c 
king, Essex. — 111 and 113, St. Margaret's- 
Т , f. “е........шм. «е... G „ „ „„ „„ ов Фооооа о е 


Ву WILLIAM HOUGHTON. ЗУ. 
Walthamstow.—Wood-st., a freehold building 
estate, with seven cottages and shops thereon, 
area, 2 A. Ir. 5 . ..4%ешеееөеетее ....... .. 

| Ву CRASKE & Sons. 

Kingsland.—480 and 482, Kingsland-rd., f., г. 
169). piven eee eee НЕА 
Wapping.—s, Friar's-hill, f. ........ 
Hackney, — 35, Elsdale-st., f., T. 13% ......... T 
Limehouse. — Maroon-st., f.g.r. 21. 10s., reversion 
in 64 yrs V 
Commercial rd. East.— 131, Cannon: st. - rd., f., г. 
35 nin... 

By Nokes & NOKEs. | 
Ponders End.—Montrose-ter., f.g.r. 26/., reversion 


6 „„ „% „ „ 66 „ „„ „„ eve ......:. 


in 98 yrs „ anan es 
Finsbury Park. — 88, Wilberforce-rd., u. t. 674 yrs., 
gr. SL, e. r. бой/.................. РИНЕ Р 


. By REYNOLDS & Eason. 
Plaistow.—71 to 81 (odd), St. Mary's-rd., u. t. 79 


yrs, g. T. 21/............ ———! 
Clapton.— Chats worth · rd., f.g.r. 1:04, reversion 
in 78 yr ͤ I n n onrorressrrrereese А 

66, 68, and 96, Chatsworth-rd., f., т. 1557... .... 


rannum ..... 3 „„ 
Old Kent rd. and Leroy - st. Corner building site, 
area 8, 550 ft., let on lease for 80 yrs. at рег 
annummnum 2 
Old Kent-rd.— Nos. 95, ep and gg, area 4,550 ft., 
or Зо yrs. at br annum 
Es AGE, 
sher 
House, Coy T. IZOL? eres si Pes EE SES 
Portsmouth-rd., The Cottage, ...... A 
Stoney Hill, two enclosures of land, 5 a., f..... 
By ToorH & Тоотн (on the premises). 
Norwood.—Crescent-rd., Ferndale, u.t. 56 yrs., 
1 көкке ey E VAR Ei ж» 
By J. & R. MITCHELL (at Cockermouth). 
Embleton, Cumberland. — Mire End Estate, 152 a. 
от. t v ears cad 
By STEPHENSON 5 ALEXANDER (at Barry 


тозо өз 


ock). 
Barry Dock, Glamorgan.—63 and 66, Holton-rd., 
u. t. 84 and 38 yrs., g. r. HÛ ................ 
10 and 12, Wyndham-st., u.t. 99 yrs, g. r. 
„CCC e 


By WRIGHT & ScRUBVY (at St. Ives). 
Chatteris, Cambs.— A freehold and copyhold farm, 


/// y ЫКЫ 
Somersham, unts.— Cottage and two closes, 
r c ae es e 

A farmhouse and 8 a. 3 r. 15 p., f............. А 


June 12.—By ALDRIDGE, DOUGLAS, & Co. 
Upper Warlingham, Surrey. — Westhall-rd., a 
plot of building land, [oot EE ER 

By ARTHUR BARTON. 

Lee. —26, Effingham-rd., u. t. 70 Yrs., Б.Т. 50. 108.. 
Greenwich.—24, Royal-hill, f., r. 26 eses.. | 
FRYER, Соогквк, & 
Holloway.—1s, Hilldrop-cres., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 


LIAE // TE Б 
By HAMILTON & MIALL. 

Upton Park. 77 and 79, Мопева-га., f.......... 
Leytonstone.—93, 95, and 97, Colworth-rd., u. t. 
97 YTS., g. r. 224., r. 1104..................... 

51, 5» and 57, Colworth-rd., u.t. 931 yrs., g. r. 
I5£. TOSS / ER Ohr rs м 
Poppleton-rd., six residences, u.t. 933 yrs., g. r. 
424. 1s., т. 2187. (including equity) .......... 


Maple-rd., Newport and Woodhayne, u.t. 934 
yrs. , R. T. 177., r. 844. (including equity) ...... 


ger. 186, Т. боё........... SS tesis ТРТ 
Ву WiNcH & Sons A Ashford). 
High Halden, Kent.—Ransley Farm, 142a. 3r. 


13р. f. -Әееееее әесзагееегее ееееееееееезе eee 
South Willesborough, Kent.—Two freehold house 
оү Villas) ....... CCC N 

A plot of building land $ a., f. ............ MT 


2,900 Ву EpwiN Evans (at Strea > 
1,100 | Streatham. —Mitcham-lane, &c., 118 plots of 
1,530 building land, f. (in lots)..... 2 Т ee 
416 By HUMBERT & Fuint (at Watford). 
Watford, Herts.— Lamb-yard, а freehold cottage 
and stabling, also garden land, &c........... 
26, Water-lane, and workshops, &c., adjoin- 


1,950 
130 
A)); „ 

220 B T NGRIDCE & FREEMAN (at Tonbridge). 
Hadlow, Kent.— Haye’s Farm, 17 а. or. 26 p., f.. 
Parker's Green Farm (part of) ба. ог. 28 p., f. . 


6,100 Freehold House and ба. зг. 24 559. 
1,999| Ву ORGILL, Marks & Lawrence (at Masons’ 
Hall Tavern). 


35° | Norwood.—Westow Hill, 

Hotel,“ u. t. 24 yrs., r. 2257., with goodwill ., 

2,500 June 13.—By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPER. 

1,120 | North Cray, Kent.—London-rd., Ruxley Corner 

Cottage, f. 
By Foster & CnANFIELD. 

3:410 | Balham.—2, Gascarth-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., g. r. 7%, 


“Тһе White Swan 


r. 404................. «же “г. ..... ........ ... 
Norwood.—22, Colby-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g. r. 74., r. 
8,500 3 VIRO RN TS OA А РИЧЕ votis 


By HUMBERT & FLINT. 
460 | Garston, Herts.—Fortune’s Farm, 122 a. 3 r. 14 p., 


Bushey, Herts.— London-rd., a freehold building 
375 [eL br We cC : 
355 ышы, Bushey House, and 79 а. or. 39 p., 
1,250 High-st., Ivy House, and за. 2r. 10 p., f., r. 
/ ees E РЕ 

900 By Рнилльѕ, LEA, & Co. 
Holloway. den · rd.— i. g. r. зоё, u. t. 413 yrs., 
475 g. T. 12l., with re version pr S Б 
Kensington.— Redcliffe-gardens, i.g.r. 204. u. t. 
484 yrs., g. r. al., with reversion ............ 
Finborough-rd., i.g.r. 22/., u. t. 484 угѕ.,! р.г. 
3,125 44, with reversion ............ TR 
Hoxton.—28 and 29, Dorchester-st., u.t. 31 yrs., 
gr. 264...... Qaa evi pde n EK e LER S i x T 


By E. W. RICHARDSON & бом. 
165 | Wood Green.—Granville-rd., six plots of building 


Ву Satter, Rex, & Co. 

135 | Kentish Town.—115, Leighton-rd., u.t. 4o4 yrs., 
g. T. 54. 55., T. 384. ..... VV 

130, Leighton- d., u. t. 35 yrs., g. r. 64, r. 400. 

22, Oak Village, u. t. 48 yrs., g. r. 42., r. 264. 

a to 26 (even), Falkland-place; also l. g. r. 5., 


540 U.t. SO} YTS. У .................5.... 
о and 12, Leverton-st., ut. 344 yrs, g.r. 
490 ісі, 105., f. 53{............. —— ÉáÓ Oe 


10, Victoria-rd., u.t. 36 yrs., Б.Т. 44. 108., r. 307. 
By Messrs. Woops, 


870 [ Camden Town.—High-st., i.g.r., 314. ros., u. t. 
Hb ye. Ks Whee ease donk e T 

255 Albert.st., &c., i.g.r., 424, u.t. 234 yrs., g. r. 
2,655 rr 
Kensington. —43, Pembroke-sy., u. t. 22 yrs., g. r. 
/ 


Ву DOUGLAS YOUNG & Co. 
Horley, Surrey.— Balcoinbe-rd., Tanner’s Farm, 


3 а. 3 Т. 31 р. f. “.«.- ае зееевеваеве ““..ш.ееешбе ө «о . 

210 | Brixton.—118, Acre-lane, ut. 79] yrs, g. r. 
Е 15.. 158., / 
125 | Wandsworth.—7, Nottidge - place, u. t. 83 yrs., g. r. 


82. r. бой ° 
29, Winfrith-rd., u. t. 844 yrs., g. r. 67. 66. 
3.99? | Norwood.—a8, St. Julian’s Farm-rd., u. t. 804 yrs., 

925 ⁵JꝙüC C Y dee ͤ ͤ Fa Duce ЕТТЕН 

975 барама 1а, Horsman-st., f. 

154 to 160 (even), Farmer's-rd., u. t. 654 yrs., g. r. 


“ә еееегегесее 


200... „64 
990 | Forest Hill. — Devonshire-rd., f.g.r. 244. 10S., re- 
, ueeecsenennne 
By M. Derome & Son (at Carnforth). 

Dalton, Lancs.—Cragg House Farm and the 
Allotment, 144 a. 3 r. 23 p., f. 

By Herver & Sons (at Leeds). 
2,015 N North Hill' rd., area 2,314 yds., f., г. 
1104. 


5300 


500 By TABERNACLE & SON (at Horseshoe Hotel). 
Bromley, Kent. — Main- rd., the Rising Sun” 
p.-h., u.t 70 yrs., Г. 1104, with goodwill .... 
1,820 By WRIGHT & Scruby t Waterbeach). 
Waterbeach, Cambs. A freehold farm, 23 a .... 
42 A small holding, ба. 3r. o p., ]]. 


Two frechold cottages and garden pt 
A house and orchard, та. ог. 21 p., f. ........ 
Four enclosures and cottage, 87a. rr. 23 p., f... 
Ву Epwarp BOND (at Aylesbury). 
295 | Stewkley, Bucks. —A house and га. fr. 4p., f. .... 
Prior's and Grubb’s Closes, 8а. Ir. 4p., 
[ndi voe ðſ/ſ/ madii ĩ 
Waddesdon, Bucks. А dairy farm, 170a. or. 6 p., 
June 14.— By Burton, SutrH & Co. 
Brixton. —88, Kellett-rd., u. t. 73 yrs., g. r. 64., r. 364. 
Ву Воутом, PEGRAM, & BUCKMASTER. 
1,050 | Fulham. — Stanley - d., i. g. r. зой, u. t. 32 угѕ., g. r. 


20. 
Kiug's-rd., a plot of land with buildings thereon, 
(0-39 Visa, ZZZ тазы cr RR 
579 and 581, Kiny’s-rd., v. t. 54 yre., р.г. 84. .... 
Ву Messrs, JEFFRIES. 
700 å Poplar.—96 wid ус; Highest, f r. 50% decns 


Н ion CCC 9 q 62,085 
о x 


P F. NAYLOR. 
Ponders End, Middlesex. — The Railway 
Tavern,” f. g. r. 115d, reversion іп gs yrs. .... £3,700 


3,040 By OnciLL, Marks, & LAWRENCE. 
1,660 | Aldershot, Hants.—Short-st., the Princess 
Tavern," u. t. 15 YTS., r. 1004................ — 1,300 
1,040 Upor S “New Market Tavern,” u.t. 10 yrs., ' 
T. ISO ...... 6659 ет» ..%%%шшеөтеесееееве 
760 36, Grosvenor-rd. (with off-licence), u.t. 194 yrs., ya 
r. 000295909 „ „ %% %% %„%„%„„ „ „ ө „ „ „„ оо ae 
By Baker & Sons. s 
255 | Acton.— Bollo Bridge-rd., &c., ten plots of building 
759 nd f. ев%4%%%«%%4%ееб ее ее ез ө4ееееефееебевеее 585 
Wood Green.—Crescent-rd., &c., four plots of 
building land, II.. 8 280 
1,035 | Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. Station · rd., four plots of 
, building land, f.................. dada ad go . 165 
Wimbledon.—Merton-rd., three plots of building 
2,050 land, f. e€9999*006000029*205099999902099*926099 29009929 боо 
Clapham.—49, Lansdowne-gardens, ut. 48 yrs., 
330 CCC00%%0%˙%%!tL̃ . 8 350 
130 Ву С. ERNEST CLARKE, 
Naltbamstów m Addison-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 
$6. SS.... ежөезееееееее Фаееоееэзеовеесееоеееоееоееее 
5.910 I, 2; and 3 Lime- villas, f. *e**2«999€99 080900948220 Bo 
By C. C. & T. MOORE. 
Poplar.—93 and 95. Pekin-st, f. ....... ҰЗ CN 660 
sao | 27 and 29, Upper North-st., f., r. 60 400 800 
137, 139, and 141, St. Leonard's-vd., f., r. 947. .. 1,200 
360 56, 58, and 60, Вутгоп-5{.,Ї...................., 1,040 
Canning Town.—3o and 32, Nelson-st., and a, 
660 Emily-st., f................ Chea EC S VV EK $00 
390 Bow.— and 46, Sutherland-rd., f. **94994250499€ 865 
$20 58 an бо, E lington-rd., f...... ... . . . . 925 
16, Vernon-rd., fi... T .. 410 
Mile End.—g9, Morgan-st., ut. 37 yrs., g.r. 8d. 108., 
e.t. 451414. „W ᷣͤ — aa 260 
8,110 | Ratcliffe.—9:, Brook-st., f., r. 45444... 710 
Three Compass- court, a plot of land, ........ 170 
_ | Bromley-by-Bow.—Empson-st., f.g.r. 64, reversion 
430 in 27 yrs. eo [E @evsee Фееаеее "919005909 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. XT 
Kentish Town.—222, Kentish Town-rd., with 
350 dairy, &c., in rear, u. t. 48 Yrs., g. r. 174., r. 
105 „ 6 „„ „ „ 6% о „ ео „„ ө э „ „ „ „ „% КККК „% 6% 6 ес ов 1.1 
245 | Camden Town.—9s and 99, Camden-st., u. t. 55 Wi 
yrs ET. He r. VVV 860 
13, Busby-pl., u.t. 49 yrs., g. r. 14. 108., r. 402. .. 
7,550 Bethnal reen.—25t Wimbolt-st., u. t. ii yrs., e 
g.r. 44. 1o., г. 482. уен MÀ aden 275 
4,100 | Hornsey. —17, Alexandra-rd., u. t. 77 yrs., g. r. 82. 
r. 6 „ „% „„ „ „ а % „ „ „„ %%% % „% „%% %%% %% э э өө э 8992 02 6 „ „ 
13,500 | Gray’s Inn - rd. 107, Harrison - st., u. t. 27 yrs., © 
F/. „ M 300 
2,000 By Osnorn & MERCER. 
Holme Hale, &c., Norfolk.—Bury’s Hall Estate, 
382 a. 2 r. 26 p., f. and c............ ӨРТТІ 41.800 
зоо | Two enclosures of land, 18 a. o r. 14 p., f. and c. : 370 
By W. J. PALMER. 
370 | Holloway.—24 and 4o, Kingsdown-rd., u.t. 58 
yrs., g. T. 124. 125., r. 70/ꝝ i. — Veris 680 
330 | Marylebone.— 109, Charlotte-st., a profit rental of 
боғ., for 28} yrs. ..... %“%%08 вееегегееееоегоеоееор 390 
300 vy WILLIAM STEVENS. 
Clapton.—17, Crickettield-rd., ut. 66 yrs, g. r. 
64. 6s., г. 304. ...шаеа гө... “.0өөеееш е өс, .. 360 
350 | Stoke Newington. —2o, Ardleigh-rd., u. t. 25 yrs., 
. . 5l, e. r. 65 I. „ e бо» 
Leytonstone.—42 and 44, Park Grove-rd., u. t. 86} 
400 FVV Ga dw aed Ged 4244 400 
390 | De Beauvoir pie 29) ре Beauvoir-rd., u. t. 
250 21 уг5., Б.Т. 44. 175., Т. 404............... .... 
By J А. & W. THARP id 
2,650 | Clapton.—2, Lockhurst-st., u. t. 73 yrs., g. T. 54. .. 280 
By Stimson & Sons. 
430 | Peckham.—go to 96 (even), St. George's-rd., uct. 
325 62 yrs., g. r. 170. 125. Ód., r. 1424. 16% ........ 1,310 
54 and 118, Gloucester-rd., u. t. 42 yrs., g. r. a4., 
ТАЛАҒАН et ah 3 370 
220 126, 130, and 132, Cator-st., u. t. 45 УІ5., E. r. 
Jö] Ü˙Üwu eee CC PEE ылы er 685 
395 18c and 182, Cator-st., f...... 8 cere 710 
10, 12, and 14, Rosemary-rd., and. 1 to 8, Castle. 


sq., u. t. 51 yrs., g. r. 1800 ns. es... 1,4710 
Contractions used im these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold шы ient: i. g. r. for 
аро ground-rent; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; T for leasehold ; e.r. for 
475 | estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; р.а. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for $ Sq. for 

420 | square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
235 | yd. tor ° 


265 
300 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
820 54% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
615 | 4267266 prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
37 | Quality and quantity obvicusly affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by ios who make use of this 
information. 
3,005 WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard | Arr 
3,449 s. d. 
White Sea: first yellow deals... 1715 о » 18 р 
Second do. e9 as эз es es as ao es ете 15 15 О 18 о о 
5,650 Third % ыла ae 12 15 9 14 10 0 
Battens, 408., 30S., and 15s. less res- 
1,040 pectively. 
456 Petersburg: first yellow deals. 15 o o 1715 0 
250 Second do, .................... 1210 0 1315 0 
410 | Battens, 304. and sos. respec: 
2250 tively. 
Petersburg, white deals. 12 o o 14 15 0 
Do. white battens ......;...... 1015 0 12 0 о 
400 Riga, white deals ............... 09 15 0 11 10 о 
6 Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 5 o at o o 
75 - Third do. “...... 1410 O 1615 О 
Fourth do | : 
6,000 n Fifth d . 66696 13 О О 14 5 0 
YT о. e 1200 13 5 o 
380 attens, 305., 208., and ros. less 
respectively, 
Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less, 
Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 11 10 о 12 
130 | Battens, тоз, and ss. less respec- ii 
tively. 
309) 2 و‎ — —— r* 
520| ® The prices named are for tne wood as imported and 


landed in the docks. Ten per cent., a 
| Я : ., approximately, s 
bc added in order to arrive at the current trade еы 


[Sce also page 027, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[JUNE 23, 1900, 


COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, &с., stilt open, but not included in this Lést, see previous issues.) 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Work. 


COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Premiums. 


*Cemetery €09000€460090909904000057420020450925900*99090008000900590908000€050952200 Cheadle and Gatley U.D.C. 00000000 ТТ ТТІТТІСТҮТІСПІТІТТІ TD July 31 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &., Supplied by не 
*Paring ......... 0» эмкана sasessesesasess ess eeeeeeeessssess.| Barnet U. D. C. . . . . . ...e .] W. Н. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet... . . .... ..] June 26 
*Precipitating Tanks, CC. *900*009000000600002279 *99«099 ..0-.. do. do. 
Railway Station, Carmarthen. . qq Great Western Railway Company G. К. Mills, Paddington Station . .. . . . . .. .. . . . . 0 . . 60 · 0 · . eee · do. 
Reflooring Bridge over Railway, near Yeovil . do. do. do. 
House, Twyford Station ................... ——— do. do do. 
Additions to Morton Villa, Thornhill Lees ФФ0%Ф997966000% Mr. 2; В. Kilner ...а% IVY RELIC F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Bond-street, Dewsb 80000%9400000000009ө %о. 
Electricity Works  ................. à eescessesessess ^| Keighley Corporation .................. J. M. 8myth, Borough Engineer, Bridge-street, elghley............ do. 
Kerbin , KC. ; Gladstone-road 1177 €e**5!690900992000420990900059550045* Barry (Glam. U. D. C. 6 %%% %%% осо CeCe. J. C. Pardoe, Civil Engineer, Holton-road, PTT ATTY %%% %%ꝗ% %%% %%ꝗ 0% . do. 
Alterations to Workhouse Hospital... sevescsccnscoeeoe| Truro Guardians .......................| F. Truscott, Union Offices, Truro. . . . . . . . . . . ... . . 600 · · некен» do. 
Alterations to School, Low- roa Hunslet. ....sserssssrss.. Leeds School Board . W. 8. Braithwaite, Architect, Leeds . . . . . . c сненне cee. do. 
Additions to Crossley Temporary Hospital ...............| Liversedge & Mirfield Jt. Hos. Bd. F. H. Hare, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Mirfield . . . . . .. . do. 
ا ات‎ Vora East Rees 8 7А .......| Stanley (Durham) U. D. C . ... J. Routledge, Surve eror Council Offices enam d ——À do. 
се, Sheds, &о [TP TY *ese900s0900200000000090* e Corporation... J. Earnshaw, Civil neer Town Hall 0000000065 20 %%% %% LAELLE ELI do. 
Road? Works, 8t. Fagan’ s-street and Others . . . . Cardiff Corporation . .. . ...... .. W. Harpur, Civil Engineer, Town Hall.. . . . . . . . . .... do. 
Police Station, Midsomer Norton; Paa ê — À Те W. J. Wilcox, Surveyor, 1, Belmont, Bath .............................. do. 
Sewers ...................ь........ socccsvecscccsccneceecsssevccreee] Shrewsbury Corporation.......... Bee dat Sons, & Santo Crimp, C.E., 27, Great George-street, S. 
e —X— Ramsgate Согрогасов - . . c. Т. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Broad-street, 5 sist jette 
Re-erecting Business Premises, Church. st., Lancaster Messrs, Mansergh & Воп... .. . . J. Parkinson, Architect 67, Church. street, Lancaster. . . .. 
Four Cottages, Burston, Norfolk . e ұза ыы F. S. Alger, urveyor, Mere-street, Inr MR do. 
Rebuilding Chapel, Mynyddygareg, Wales.. . .. ee Вет. M. T. Rees, Green Hall, Kidwelly.... — do. 
Repairs to Oak Tree Cottage, Woodham Ferris, Essex ӘКЕ C. & W. H. Pertwee, Archi Bank Chambers, Chelmsford...... do. 
*M ng-u Brandenburgh-road . *4900059900008907008 % %%% Fulham Vestry *99900**02000099904000: 5 Town Hall, Walham reen ...ш%90046004%0906 ИР ТИЛ ae do. 
Business mises &c., Buncrana, Ireland . *ec00090000 оде Mr. P. Porter. noe ... с..!0»!000404040ө» J.P. M'Grath, Architect, 28, Carlisle-road, "Londonderry 590000000044» June 28 
Electric L E Buildings, Public Baths, Фе. ............... Heckmondwike U.D. 6. КҮКҮГҮ J. Saville, Surve r. Council's Offices. . . .. . . . . . o oti do. 
Sewe 6% % % %%% Ф0Обе089%9000%6069%0050%1е000600006006 . South Shields ration. . e. S. E. Burgess, C vll Кп neer, Chapter- -TOW, South Tasa %%% do. 
Pavi Ме) a FFC sesecceesesevees-( Willenhall (Staffs. „ C. J. Jenkin, Civil En Boer Town Hall, Willenhall .............««« do. 
Additions to Farmhouse, Dillicar, near Lowgill .. Messrs. Moser. . . . . . ... .. . J. Stalker, Architect, do. 


Addition to St. Chad's Mission ча. Far 


feadingley 
Farmhouse, Newchurch, 


Ten Houses, Tantoble . . . . . . .. . . cee eee · CO- Operative Society, Ltd.............| G. T. Wilson, Architect, 121, urham- road, Blackhil B 
Two Houses, Ногоев н он a ашан. Milnes & France Architecta, 99, Swan-arcade, Bradford . 
Road Works, Linthorpe- avenue. . . q so .| Middlesbrough Corporation . Г... Ж. Baker, Civil Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 
Surveyor's Materials . . . . . . . Wisbech U. B. C. . . scanner. 3 ` Kerrid , Surveyor, Club Chambers, Old Market, Wisbech...... 
Pavi Works, &. .. 90160000800 e090900096008090€90*92900900900009 Goole U. D C. 00000000000 % %%% %%% %%% % % %%%ꝗ6 ODS F. Chambers, Surveyor, Council Offices.... 00000000 ге 0000000080009 8;00000%0.» 
School, Irvinestown, ‘Ireland %99%80990946690ө60ө8еееее % , LETI » %%% „%% H. Armstrong, Irvinestown оос „„ 6600 0% %% %% %%%,,/,j.ỹ 9000090909097 
Schools. 6 0 %%% 0 %%% %% %%% %%% %% „%%% %% %% %% %% % %% % %%% %% %%% % оов 66 %% %%% %% „%%%. 4. Gowerton (Wales) School Board. J. B. Morgan, Architect, Lianelly 90000000 000 060 2 0009400600006. 
Бетега ........... ......................-»...-5..%< 44.4. өзге кесе кен».| Macclesfield R.D. a socsesvecssecsesseeee| J. Thorpe, Surveyor, 19, King ward street, Macclesfield ......... 
Three Pairs Villa Residences, Black кок, Brighton... КАС J. M. Ferguson, Architect, 8, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, Е.С. 
Farmhouse, &c., Ipplepen, Devon. . . Mr. R. Meddicott .. . eee eee eee. S. Jegar, Architect, Union-street, e Arbor. 
House and Shop, angollen WX Mr. Е. Evans... . . . . . . . ... R. T. Jones, Architect, Lian ollen PE ЕГЕ ——— 
Additions to Lanyon House, Gwinear, Cornwall. — . mE | Sampson Hill, Architect, Redruth ..........«« . . . MU 
Church, Old Hartle ..... e*99*0090000099090690009000240 4.7...” в... Беу. C. Longstaff, By m Villa Seaton Delaval, E. S. 0. oid Ties 
Additions to Schools, Warwick .................. VO NEM | Managers, King's Middle . R. C. Heath, 1, New. street, Warwick... .. .. . . . . ТРЕ 
Reconatruction of Bridge, Pinney Terrace . . . Bristol Docks Committee ............| W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol . . 
Two Houses, Street-lane, сои; —— e Mr. A. Webster e| W. Н. Beevers, Architect, 26, Bond-street, Leeds ... ———— Т " 
Paving Setts .. 0090020000090006009500900000900v900909900 „ %%% „„ Cros ton Preston) U. D. C. 6 6 0 . T. Whittle, Surveyor, The Hillocks, Croston 45% PPPTTTTTTTT ITT TT о, 
"Public Conveniences . . əке ке onn . . eee eee. | Oxford Corporation ........ КОЛТО See Advertisement . PEE твн на VE — 
*Granite Pitching . e . . T Bermondsey Vestry .......... TH Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa- road. — — — Т 
Sewers 00040202060 PYTTTTTTTITILITII 109000009500 090***209590009»09* 9000000900: Rotherham Corporation ЖЕТІТТІТІТ ese R. n, Engineer, Wolverhampton eased „6 0 
Sewerage Wor каена жен ежен eee eee eee · ee 0e Southwick (Sussex) U.D.C............. C. O. Blaber, Civil Engineer, 64, Ship-street, Brighton — 
Additions to Town Hall CCC . e 5 A. H. Walker, Civil Engineer, Town Offices...........« rne 
Rebullding the Boar's Head Hotel, Bury T 7 -street Brewery Co., Ltd. ...| J. Grundy & Sons, Architects, 12, Brazennose- street, Manchester 
House, Montpellier ши, Exmouth ee гар СЕ арабе М SANSOM) .......................... Р. Sherwin, Architect, Manchester-street, Exmouth ................. 
Paving Works, id Ма. eee eee eee . tb. NOFthowram (Yorks.) U. D. C. Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, L. & Y. Bank Chambers, Ногах 
*Rubble Wall ... — — . . . . 0. Burton. upou- Trent e 54 Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent ........................ 
Schools Bursar-stree CCC Cleethorpes School eee] Croft & Bentley, Architects, Orborne-atreet, Great Grimsby SUN 
* Alterations and Additions to the ‘Venta, Baldwin: st. Bristol Corporation .. COs os, ооч See Advertisement.. *e$000050000020999000096900000000900009»090259€ %% % %% %% %%% 
pitching „%% %% „6 о 6 %%% „„ 6 0% %%% % „ ee) LEITT) . Mile End Old Town Vestry TIT See Advertisement eee eee eee eee 606000006898090-5060000690 206 608080066 „eee 
Making - up Wilton- avenue. . . . ... .... eee. | Chiswick U. D. C. . .. . . ... Surveyor, Council Offices, Sutton Court, Chiswick | n Ne 
Houses, Alexandra-road ............. . . . . · . . . . · Barnstaple Guardians ........... betes W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple "— 
Eleven Labourers’ Dwellings, Harpur s-lane Market., Cork Corporation H. A. Cutler, Civil Engineer, Municipal Buildings, С Cork peeves 
*Hos ital И 0 6% 6 %% %%% % %%% тоо %% % % „„ „% „ „%%% в...... Sheffield City Hos ital ‘Committee City Surveyor, Town all, sheffield А RTT онова оов овоон ововесвевеве 
“рга п Pi 8 44... СТІ ТЕ] %%4%...4а!шш!!Шҡ» eee e, Brighton County uncil 224145111444 Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton 29000000 0006000000 006 I] 0090600002906 
Surveyor's Materials ........... ағыны ——À —— t Sunderland R.D.C. ,......... ЖОГОЛО J. Young, Surveyor, Council's Offices vis m 
Schools, Old-road, Вгатрёоп ...................... m Chesterfield School Board ............| W. C. J ackson, Architect, 29, Knifesmith- gate, Chesterfield -— 
*Brick Transformer Stations. . . . . . . f. . f oor .... | Beckenham U.D.C. ............. e| See Advertisement.................. . ИКИ V Ve exa e grae sk ГЫ 
Farm Buildings at Heath Asylum, Bexley, Kent . The Asylums Committee . . e ee. Clerk, 6, Waterloo-place, 8. РНИ e ККК КОНЫР 
„Town Hall Extension, Ke. . . .. Shoreditch Vestry. . . . . Clerk, Town Hall, Id-street, E. C. . 
*Drainage, Kerbing, Channelling, &c. . een, 00.00 m Hendon U. D. C. ““...-шш-г-ш.ш.2) Феееег 2 60% . Engineer, The Burrou hs, Hendon, N. W. 009€0000000000€009090000095009* 
* Bridge .................... УР ТРТУ ГОРКУ ^... | Hull Corporation City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull C 
‘Service Reservoir Fu. gene leas ТТТ .. | Lees Valley Water Board ..... sori 5/58 OMEN RR ралды аа одна МКР ОУ — e 
* п erstructure 0 ew ву um Шаа d bi ride! a Alp SORES jee vert өтепб.....4...... 00000000000 бев%ес әз $9500909*0099900000009000000409*90000*0 
БАҚ ЫДЫ Premises at Patcham в.0000090600%900000ы0 ТҮТІТТІТІ Patcham School Board ТТПТТ sese 
Granite (050 tons) . . . . : · — snes ns . 0 . Lewes Town Council ....... . . M. S. Blaker, Town Hall, Lewes . .. .. . . еее 
Law Courts and Town Hal!!! cis ный: Catdiil Corporation Town Clerk, Town Hall, ‘Cardiff VRR e 
‘Two Semi-Detached Houses, Kingston-road, ооп DÀ R. А. Hinds, Architect, 364, Hill-road, Wimbiedon. .. . . 
Street, Works. . .. . . . r : · . f · ; · . іы. Stapleford К Operative Soc., Ltd. E. R. Ridgway, Surveyor, Lone e дерден 
Rebuilding the Butcher's Arms, Neath, Wales ар B W. E Limited .. Swash & Bain, Architects, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport - 
Villa, Broadstone, Dorset . . . . . Dr. C. W. Curti C W. Andrew, Architect, Alton Office, Parkstone ....... D 
‘Enlargement of Carnforth Church, Lancashire . 4 W. G. Scott, Architect, 25, Bedford. row, W. C. ... . . . . . кеннен нее 


"Heating and Hot- water Supply, Workhouse Infirmary); Maidenhead Union . Valais 


Nature of Appointment. 


Ins ector of Nuisances %%% %%% 00 0 0 %%% „ % 66% %%% %%% % „ „ „ 666 „ erry ee 
„Engineering 5 96656566 „6 6 6 6 6 „„ „ „ „ %% „ „„ 
“С lerk of TT 04... Veseeté ése Ure qe Qe 6 VE CV RV rV WEE. 

ot ....04ж.0.»ө4өеөөөеб2өеесенесеете 968%6ер 2..04.4!%44. өрвеве 
i and Mir „ —— . . 


"Inspector of —Á——— TT 


114421524741) 


069600940009 


Mr. H. H. Bolton 7 


"| 


— eee ee ee 


**»0098005490*00995000009900€9 в96%460990000000500490%9 


Architects, 12, South- -parade, гое. 


Smith & Tweedale, A 
F. J. Hobson, Architect, Kin ‘street, Rawtenstall .. 


e55000*059009090090900900 


8 
8 £v, 
= 28 N 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Winchester COD ошо 
Beckenham U.D 


“ө0%%0ш4ө е «» 
*9*-»9299959«a20090959 


eevtótsasngteta- 


Salary. 


1004, Пег annum 009600 002. Eee segeaHeartecaee 
100. per annum ...... 


2000 eee ee eee eee oe 


e „ 
v00909808-000000000659005050000004800000522990000009099505900** 


$90900000009580000090208 
508. weekly ..... e 
1694. рег anunum »0000090909080000000000000050004€28000000008000000004008000500002 900 0009* 


X. 38. per week ..... 0 40 %%% % „„ „ %%% % %%% „„„„ „ 6848042... 


.. 
„%%% % % „„ „ „ „ „ „„ e 04299094004604%4ғ6 %%% % %% %%% 


„ „„ TTT з»ъз»оо@Ф%% 


сисаи 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. lv. Contracts, vy. lv. vi. vill, x, 4 xxill, Public Appointments, pp. I. 4 ош, 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Ж s. d. 
Whitewood, 5 to ro per cent. less. 
Norwegi ond yellow battens 8 10 0 
Third do. an no оо as ә مھ‎ os as эз «е 8 о о 


ог ci me қоланы 315 0 
j 108. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 

40 31 iI. % 4 о 1$ о 


ee 68208009 5008 0.2 0 9 во њод е о 19 о 


Brack 
& Lawrence Pine deals, &c., per 


R 
f 
Е 
3 
р 
p 


51 

. 
“м 
“24 
ч 

оо О олок 


B= 
N 
o 


59 e$ оо os می‎ an os «с 10 


м مه‎ 


лол OW” 


и en مہ‎ an «аб оо مھ مہ‎ 10 
Odiments and battens at sos., 106.. 
Т. ód., and 


ІН 


„„ өз 9. € 68 49500009 00 * 0€ 11 о о 
Boards, per square 

1$ by 6) and 7 in. rst W aces 11 6 

1 , 97 a өзе 1I о 

3 by 6} and 7 in. 1st y سمه‎ 10 6 

и и „% Ж һө... 9 6 

m " snd yellow as ^e 9 6 

! ғ وو‎ white .... 6 

yby 6b & 7 in. 1st & and yellow 8 6 

" white 8 o 


łby 6} and 7 in. end yellow and 
VV 8 0 
{by 6$ and 7 in. 1st yellow and 2 
„ 6 % „%% %% % %%% оов. C 7 
f by 6} and 7 in. and yellow 
a er. 6 6 
Narrower widths at 1o per cent. less. 
зі quality at ту per cent. less than 


Danzig and Memel Fir Timber 
per load 


Best middling со оо (6 оо 9.0 (CO Q6 9/8 
1 
Undenised Need Bal: 
Baltic Oak Timber Е 
Quebec Timber per load 
C 


Oak ою مھ‎ 0.0 9.9 ED оо өле Qu жаб nt nt Өле шэ 


м 
лоо 


دا юы‏ وھ 
мы‏ 
оооов‏ 


nu (лел 


м 
ao 


eub со оо оо eo о.о صت مہ‎ бао an مہ صت‎ OD 


чл О Ол 


Elm 
Ash مه‎ һо A6 ED مہ‎ өз ә GD می مہ‎ OD шэ OD 
Birch 


ошшшоъ ъол We 
G30 030 0 


&c. 
American Pitch Pine Timber 


E 
є “З 
ao 


j 
үп 
u 


обо 20 
моо 


оо 0.8 оо 9-0 Өле مہ مہ‎ жаб 3 
Brack ооо «4 өзе 9-0 0.0 оо no э 9-9 е. 1 
ang 1 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal)... 
United States, Pipe эе 9-0 6 го ое ^95 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
extra 20 €9 98 Q6 OO Of OD 9.890009 909€9 
Indian Teake .. . per load 1 
British Guiana Greenheart .... — = 
y, рех foot superficial— 


Honduras, cargo average 
N do. 


828888 о>» 
ooo 


% 


о 
м 
"-"oouwoooooO0000 ооо 


ep 0-0 6 0 0.9 ов оо ее өзе 


Tabasco, 0. GD مہ %„ دہ‎ өс دہ‎ оз „ 
Mexican, do 
) do. 


Panama, 3 
African, do „ 
Cube, do as مام‎ ce ee nennen 
St, Domingo 9 sexe 
Do. Cur (good to ime) مەم‎ 
Walnut, American (logs) 
Do. do. (planks and boards) .. 
Italian, per foot superficial .. ... =. 
ck 5 pet tou 
Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube... 
к .. (p and boards) 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
foot cube 2 2 „ „ „ „ ee om k 0-080000 68 


o000000000000000 o 


boards 
ed oak „, T 


).. 
ы um 


I discs ordinare to faic. 
Degame bars n oo oè ص‎ =a = 


оо 
ошооо e'9 осоомэооологоз ы 6, о 


Inon— іп Scotland ...... ton 
Bar, ‚їп London өле € в.в эе 

do. at works in Wales. 

Do. Staffordshire, in London 

Correre British cake and ingot ~ 
Best selected „„ % эз 9-5 эз 9-5 0-990 96 


Sheets strong 
Chili VF 


YELLOW METAL ou. bb. 


A бои 


~ < | 
1024 о mow 
бооо 
осоо 0000 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


L s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 
LzAp—Pig 
S ish cass eeeteveaue ФО 17 5 [*] . . . 
nglish Com. Brands .......... 17 15 о 0 
Sheet, English, 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
and upwards еггееегееетегеее e 19 5 о ы е Ф 
Pipe ................ ОТОР 19 I$ О 


со 
м 
wu О 
ооо 


21ис— 
Vieille Montagne .......... tom 27 IO 
Silesian..... Kr Ro ars „347 10 


оо 


5 ter —＋*—2—2—0B:õ0 66 6—E26õ2r oo os 19 10 
28 15 8 Tin—Straits eeosveesece *»99a220€99 145 о 
s2 15 Australian 009090000 ес 0509000099 .147 о 
1015 9 English Ingots ................ 149 О 
Banca 6 6 „„ „„ „„„„„6ͤ „ еезееееовеоее e 2) = 


Billiton тоз эе ea 9.0 ољ u е 


„ 000000 
ee * © эз а а 9 
eo d a © © з @ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
т о>. third 24. per ft. delivered. 
2d. 


11! ” 
21 Oz. thirds .................. 34. ii si 
19 %% Würth У 21d. „ 0 
26 oz thirds .................. 4d. эз 
әз fourths а.е 3id. „ A 
32 oz. thirds ........... Lewis 5d. m ib 

ұн Ќоше cee eee cence 44d. „ is 
Fluted sheet, 16 08,.....-...»... 20406. „ 


9) 
97 99 21 13 әәгевевғеееее 3 


d. » » 


13 OILS, &c. 

12 

10 6 |Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, perton.. 36 
11 6 Т » » Ind , per gal. о 
9 6 | Boiled „, » in pipes, perton.. 38 
9 6 i i» , in drums, per gal. o 
9 о Tar—Stockh vecccccccce Darrel 1 

Arcban 


деі..................-. I 


Turpentine, in barrels, percwt. .. 2 
T in drums, per gal. 

Genuine Ground Englsh White 
d 


Lea 
ed Lead ...............?...??.? 22 
8 o | Best Linseed Oil Putty, рег cwt... о 


ооо OO ооо 


ооо оьъо оо ооо 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Fine Elastic Сора! Varnish for outside work .. o 16 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work. 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 


ы 8 Фо 5 
o OOO OO OO 


oa 


D ww دی‎ CJ 
o O O 
0 0 3030030 030 

z 

55 

TA 

К 

а 

eo 

i 

| 

о 

~ 

: 

2. 

ея 

a 

£ 
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Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish . 


an 
бо 
оо 
{ 


рап eec." 2 [EN I е ese 

Oak and Mahogany Stain eS — 
Brunswick Black ..........- T РЕТТИ 
риш Black ....... uem aud e ACE AE А Eie A 
otting .,.... ....ш!...ш....!..шш..ш".. ......г.!... 
Best French and Brush Polish ..... uae eee eias 


оо G O OG Oo 
0060 000 0 


BRICKS, &c. 


s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 32 o per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles .......- 28 
Smooth Bright 
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Red Wire Cuts .. 34 T Т Т 
Best Fareham Red 71 » ” v ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 860 „ n "n ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 
Best White Glazed 

Stretchers...... 260 O „ TI 57 ” 
Headers ........ 240 O „ ” ” n 
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i Double Headers.. 320 O „, 39 ” ” 


^ о 


and Headers. 240 O 5 33 [T] , 
j | Quoins and Buil- 
....... 2 


ose o 
Double Headers.. 280 0 per thousand at railway depot. 


ч 000A Ф 


00000000000 BAU 


Salt Glazed .... 40 0 per thousand less than best. 
Thames T oe сре : o per yard, delivered 
t 


Bes Portland e D 35 o per ton is 

Best ue е.. 23 0 у 

М ек The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. І 

Grey Stone Lime 1as. od. per yard, delivered. 

Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
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Bath 39 ecco I 7 33 77 
: " -.1 6% n " 
Grinshill ноне $i d 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Dacley Dale ‘i 2 
Red Corsebill „ 2 
Red Mansfield 5 2 à э 
Hard York " 210 „ 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s.d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 237 per 


ft. super 
| at rly. depót. 
$c i біп. Rubbed Ditto.. з оф „ d 
395 0% 3in.sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) x 3 
8. 3 3 in. self-faced Ditto o 9 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
SLATES. 


in. in. £ s.d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per roco of 1200 at ry. dep. 
" tseconds ,, 10150 T " 
16X 8 best 35 6 26 Ун и 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc 4% .. 1018 o 
16x 8 АР i» 6 оо 
6 


16x 8 T " 6150 
20X10 Permanent green 

and Sedan green 10 o o 
16x 8 " » 5126 


TILES. 


s. d. 

Best plain red roofing tiles.. 41 o per 1,000 at rly. дерд. 

ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 petdoz. j is 
Ве Eve е 5 48 55 

ip an ey tiles o 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or Tum жы 

brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 


Valley tiles 


Hip tiles 4 1 per doz. 
Valley tiles............ 3 8 i : 


— — — —— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B. T.—A. H.—S. W. (Amounts should have been 
stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
an papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. і 

We аге compelled to decline pointing out books and 

giving addresses : 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
ven ва to the approval of the article, when written, 
y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications re lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other Sead business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading. 
should be addressed to The Editor," and must reach us. 
not later than го a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot. 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
жоо, т” in some exceptional cases and for special: 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ALNWICK.—Accepted for the construction of 
stabling, lofts, &c , Green Bat, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Geoffrey Wilson, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Alnwick :— 

Masonry.—Jobn Whinham, Alnwick.... £149 10 
Joinery.—Short & Son, Alnwick ........ 143 5 
Plumbing and Smith's Work.—J. N 


Reavell, Alnwick ............ гезе 45 о 
Slating.—Jos. Purdie, Alnwick ........ 48 18 
Painting and Glazing.—J.W. Kransgrill, 

Annik Mx aUi qu 4 dud 2 9 

£389 8 


[Estimate for works tendered for, 4097.] 


BEDALE.—For the erection of the . New Inn " and 
outbuildings, Hunton, for Mr. J. E. Miller. Mr. T. F. 
King, architect, Edgley, Leyburn :— 

John Willoughby, Northallerton* ...... 5442 10 


BRYN.—For the erection of a church. Mr. F. B. Smith, 
architect, Port Talbot :— 
E. Groom ....43,610 9 3 
Latiey & Co., 

Card 


ІН” . . 3,444 14 10 


Jno. Davies .. £3,290 о о 


HORSELL (SURREY) — For new residence in 
Carlton-road, Horsell, Woæing, for Mr. R. Gale. Mr. 
Hy. A. Whitburn, architect, 22, Surrey.street, W.C., and 

oking. Frannie by Mr. Edwin C. Pinks, Parliament 


Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. :— 

Stanley Ellis........ £3,460 | Ingram & Son ..... . £2,870 
Heglett & Hammond 3,394 | R. Wood ......... . 2,867 
С. Kemp .......... 2,950 | Harris & Son, 

Martia Wells & Co. 2,899 | Woking“ ........ 2,725 


ISLEWORTH.- For cleaning, distempering, and 
ainting at the Infirmary, for the Guardians of the Brent - 
ord Union. Mr. D. T. Haylock, clerk of works :— 


Extra if Dados 
T m "n bs ише, 
owner о. .... £789 15 10 .... £127 1 
Messom & Sons" .. бсо o o .... 45 Е ә 
Cutler .......... .. 476 9 0 .... %9 9 о 


(See also next page. 
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TREDEGAR (Mon.).—For th ti f a hotel, for 
Messrs. Griffiths 1 Limited. Mese. Lansdowne & THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


ISLEWORTH.—For forming, curbing, and channelling 
road next the boiler-house of schools, for the Guardians 


i lock, clerk of } Gri hitects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, New- . 
eue ишанны Union. Mr. D. T. Haylock, clerk o x Man es 5 etropoll FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
Сһартал..........б167 10 Dorey & Co..... A147 9 J. Morgan ....%2,028 of С. Н. Reed ..£2,150 о о BATH STONE. 


о 

Lovell &-Sons 2,610 о о | б. А. Thomas 2,110 8 5 FLUATE, for Hardening Waterprooh 

D. J. Davies.. 2,398 о о | С. F. Morgan, , с 71855 ер ng, 
pian. CS, -2,30570 o| Newbridge? 2,075 о о and Preserving Building Materials. 

F. C. Parfitt 2,335 0 M 


—— —— € — MM — 


LONDON. — For alterations to the Lord Gough " 
ublic-house, West Ham, E. Messrs. Foulsham & 


о 


erbert Riches, architects, 3, Crooked-lane, King Wil- — HAM HILL STONE. 
liam-street, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E. Quantities WANSTEAD (Essex).—For painting at Downsell-road DOULTING STONE 
supplied :— Schodls (chiefly internal) and Cann Hall Lane Schools : ; : 
X Maddon sms . 41,767 d 5. TEE Liege (chiefly external, pm buildings), = the ае School The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
Courtney airbairn 1,755 els ОВ. desert 1,620 | Board. Mr. John T. Bressey, architect and surveyor, 79 (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. T 
А. E. Symes 1,750 | Sheffield Bros.“ .. . 1,555 | and 71, Hishopsgate- street Within, Е.С. " , (incorporating Th e Doulting Sto | Ж Со) rask & Son, 
pH C an oe - Don School, Total. Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
LONDON.—For rebuilding and reinstating after fire Reed & S 7 ү; £ Somerset 
the Railway Bar public house, Elephant and Castle, F Н id ...... 2 IO .. 173 IO .. 05525 О . КЕ 
S.E., for Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Со. Mr. С. J. Е. Holliday. 180 o .. 340 o .. 520 9 London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams. 


Hubbard, architect :— А. W. Robins .... 247 10 .. 89 о .. 336 10 16, Craven-street, Strand. 


E cs ware 61,626 | ; саш — 41,497 мое 

ebber & Со...... „ 1,520| W. Nas ew , ) , р M | : 

Burman & Sons .... 1,497 | Cross . 1,479 а MES 10 o <. 3 9 .. 280 о орна о SIME ux ero ген 
Cainan & Son .... — .. 12710 .. — р pany . d » 42, 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
WEST HAM.—For the erection of forty-five houses, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 


_LONDON.— For alterations at 489, Green-lanes, Har- 


ringay. Mr. C. J. Shaw, architect, 49, Finsbury-pave- Architect's estimate 325 0 .. 125 0 .. 459 9 


F о К Sec pine. 224 Sd Corporation-street, Plaistow, for the Town Council. Мт. granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Sheffield Bros. .... 549 0 : у. Morley, Borough Engineer, Towa Hall, West | Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


Sims & Wood .... 427 o 


am, E.: 


—— ——dſĩſ 


Veale & Gregar & Son 429,925 о 0 
3 ns cone one a 1 at ан ш S чын is 034.558 о о 1 29,344 о о SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
arl-street, Southwark, S. E., for Messrs. A. Joseph & illitoe . "ег 29,035 0 0 RINTERS 
Со, Mr. Me Faller Clark, architect, 28, ohn seer i Roos 34,000 о о Hus Co. 29,925 o о LITHOGRAPHERS AND P 
ord-row, W.C. :— esle & Co. x Wise. 27,6 оо $ 
"The Otis Elevator Co. £444 | M. T. Medway & Co. 263| Ltd. i 31,969 о Herbert Bros. Estate Plans and тасса of Sale | ptly 
R. Waygood & Со... 265 A. Smith & Stevens. 258 Thomas & EastHam,E.* 20,726 12 6 execut 
Edge .... 31,410 о. о 4&5, East Harding.st., Fetter-lane, Е.С. 


MUSSELBURGH (N.B.).—For the erection of con- 
crete sea · walls for the Town Council. Quantities by Mr. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
Geo. Landale, Burgh Surveyor :— 


accurately and with despatch. 


WOKING (Surrey).—For proposed pair of cottages at 
Prior Croft, for Mr. W. L. Russell. Mr. Hy. A. Vhit- 


Wm. Nicolson .... £424 то | Jas. Jamieson, Mus- burn, architect, 22, Surrey-street, W.C., and V 'oking :— PRINOES STREET, 
ohn Downie .... 405 8 ues Е aus 279 19 F. L. Kemp ...... £513 OW. Hal .........- 545918 | METCHIM es SON (ст.оҒовбЕвт, WESTMINSTER 
cDonald & Son.. 289 11 Peter Bo £272 16 | W- W. Cale 4 o Drowley & Co., “QUANTITY SURVEYORS DIARY AND TABLES, 
А. 15 Gale 485 o Woking*........ 434 9 For 1900, price 64. post 7d. In leather 1/- Pust 1/1. 
NEASDEN.—For new drawing-room wing and altera- орша: 465 о — ——— —— 


tions at The Grove, Neasden, N. W., for Mr. E. Tubbs. 
Mr. Hy. А. Whitburn, architect, 22, Surrey- street, W. C. 
and Woking -- 

Bruton & Sons, Ваувта(ет”................ 4325 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, Ac. &t. 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 188, Haokney Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone: 1819 AVENUE. 


REIGATE.—For addition to Wray Farm, Reigate. 
‘For Mr. T. Lawes. МІ. C. E. Salmon, architect, Bell- 
street, Reigate :— 

G. Martin, Redhill" .................. 193 108. 


rate of 198. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. o all sot 
Europe, erica, Australia: ew Zealand, India, China, eror 
&c., 26s. Бег annum. Remittances (payable to DOUG 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher об" THR 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepa at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (sa 
numbers) or ере uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving The Builder," by F: Mornings Post. 


SOUTHEND. — For proposed Baptist church and 
Sunday school, Milton-road. Mr. Frank E. Smee, archi- 
tect, 12, West Smithfield. Quantities by Messrs. Good- 
child & Son, 81, Finsbury pavement E.C. :— 


hapel. School Total. 
€ s. d. Ж s.d. 45 5. 4. 
тИиһ.......... 5,750 о о.. 933 O 0 .. 6,683 о о 
22. 5,443 о Q.. 924 о O . . 6, 427 о о I. ASPHALTE 
А . Davey 5,337 о о 9 о о .. 6,297 о о 
к MTM 4.933 о 0 .. 960 о o.. 5593 o o в 8 | 5 For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
атКке.......... 4910 о 0.. 930 о O .. 5,840 о о 
Dupont ........ 4,914 18 O .. 921 16 7 .. 5,836 14 7 SLATE MERCHANT, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 
Hammond...... 4,890 о o .. 940 о O .. 5,830 о о ‘ 
DO iis оо 22 о о.. 5,707 о о 
i E. Davey 4,804 о O .. о O . . 5,670 о о an a Special attention 18 given to the above by 


SWINUON.--For the erection of a cemetery chapel, 
fencing, boundary walls, palisading, &c., Cricklade, Wilts, 
for the Burial Board. Messrs. Wm. Drew & Sons, archi- 
tects, Victoria-street, Swindon : 

Flewelling & Huckson £880 | C. Williams £687 
Barnes & Son ........ 320 | J. Williams, Swindon* 656 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Wos. 7,8 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 

il HATTON GÅRDEN, and 39, RAY STREET, | 


THB LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOE IM MEDIATE ОВЕ. 
‘Telephone, No. 374 Holborn. Tele, Address: "SNEWIN : London.” 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


NORMAN CROSS 


FIRST QUALITY 


FLETTON BRICKS. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


French Asphalt du 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all Information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E. C. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. BRISTOL. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd, N.W. 6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works. Coronation-rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. . 


Pra) 


Supplement to THE BUILDER, June 23, 1900. 
=_= 


31 Commendatore Rodolfo Zanciani, D. G. . 


ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 1000. 
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VOL. LXXVIIL, No. 2995. 10 
: ХЕ 30, 1900. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Old 5. = House Competition : Selected Design.—Mr. E. W. Mountford, F. R. I. B. A., Architect : — 
JJ; v eed 

Interior Perspective JJ 8886 „ 5 | 

Principal КТГ ) 8 „„ 

Plans of Ground, Mezzanine, and First Floors css ыр 88 N^ `. Doubie-Page Ink-Photo. 
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Committee of Art judges by results; it 
approves a design or does not approve it. 
In the latter case it practically says—this 
does not come up to our ideas as to 
what is adequate for the situation. It 
does not positively prescribe anything in 
the way of style or detail; it says only— 
“We are not satisfied; try again.” A 
Government Department or à Municipal 
Committee acting on these lines would, as 
Mr. Emerson pointed out, form a valuable 
protection to the architect from any ille 
advised demands of his client, for the 
architect would be enabled to say“ It is no 
use my designing such a building as you 
propose for this site, because it will not pass 
the Ministry of Fine Art.“ In the same way 
it would be impossible for private persons 
to put up in a public square, for instance 
a fountain or other monument made in a 
mason’s yard; such a monument, in Paris, 
would have to pass the Art Committee 
of the Municipal Council; who would in 
fact require that a competent architect 
or sculptor, or both, should be employed, 
and then would require him to satisfy 
them. The art authority might, in such a 
case, and if they thought it desirable, offer 
some advice as to how the design or the 
scheme might be amended ; but in the main 
their function would be to be dissatisfied 
until the design was brought up to a high 
standard, and to require the employment of 
competent artists. Such functions are per- 
fectly easily defined; and they would be 
sufficient for the proposed object. Let us 
hope, now that the subject has been venti- 
lated afresh, that at all events some public 
opinion will be created in favour of it. 

There is however one important point in 
regard to ,the creation of any such Depart- 
ment as a Ministry of Fine Art which was 
not touched on by Mr. Emerson in so many 
words, though some of his remarks rather 
implied a recognition of it, viz.: That any 
such Department ought to be independent 
of political changes. Its members need not 
necessarily be permanent officials; they 
might be subject to change ог periodical 
reappointment; but they ought not to come 
in and go out with a change of political 


line—questions in short, which touch on 
public safety and convenience. In Berlin it 
appears that this is also the case, since 
judges have refused to consider the question 
of disfigurement as capable of legal defini- 
tion; but it appears that there is a growing 
dissatisfacticn with this condition of things, 
and that steps are being taken to amend the 
law in this particular. 

The desirability of some kind of æsthetic 
control being exercised over public build- 
ings has been urged in our own columns, 
repeatedly, for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury back, so that there is nothing new in 
the idea as far as we are concerned; and 
among architects and other artists there will 
probably be found to be a considerable con- 
sensus of opinion in that direction at the 
present moment. The difficulty, or the 
point where difference of opinion comes in, 
is when people are asked to consider how 
the idea is to be put in practice. 

It appears to us that there is less real 
difficulty than seems to be generally imagined, 
so long as we suppose the action of the con- 
trolling body, whatever it be, to be confined 
to what may be called preventive measures. 
Every one can perceive that anything like a 
“Committee of Taste " endeavouring to im- 
pose its own æsthetic ideas on the architec- 
ture of the day would be not only injurious 
to the best interests of art, but would be 
practically impossible, because the public 
would not stand that. A body with such 
powers would either never get appointed, or, 
if appointed, would soon be under the 
necessity of disbanding from the impossi- 
bility о! getting Ив ideas accepted. 
But it would appear that the line of 
action of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts, and of the Paris Art Committee, 
exactly meets the requirements, and should 
form an excellent model for this country and 
for this capital. Those bodies do nof, we 
take it, prescribe styles or make suggestions 
in design, but they have a veto; a scheme 
ora design has to be approved by the Art 
Minister or the Art Committee. That gives 
all the power and influence that is wanted, 
or that can well be exercised, in a reasonable 
and logical manner. ‘The Ministry or the 


Congress Commentaries. 


mE papers read at 
the Architectural 
Congress last 
week, and the 
discussions 
which have taken 
place on them, 
have not only 
been the occasion 
of furnishing 4 
good deal of interesting reading, but have con- 
tained a great amount of suggestion for the 
improvement and advancement of architec- 
ture; and even if it may be difficult to see 
how to arrive at the practical application of 
some of this suggestion, the mere promulga- 
tion and discussion of opinions on important 
questions connected with, architecture may 
not be without its indirect influence on 
public and professional feeling. 

The first paper of the Congress, that by the 
President of the Institute, on “Тһе Official 
Control of Public Buildings,’ was one of the 
most practical, since it deals with a subject 
in regard to which something may be done, 
in a manner which can be formulated and 
defined; and it was incidentally useful also 
in bringing together some general informa- 
tion as to the extent and nature of public 
control architecture at present existing in 
other countries. It appears from this sum- 
mary that several nations at the present time 
go considerably beyond anything that has 
ever been suggested or attempted in England 
in regard to the control of public architec- 
ture, In France, as we all know, there is a 
Department or Ministry ^ Fine Art; and in 
regard to Paris, as distinguished from France, 
there is an Art Committee of the Muni- 
cipal Council, which exercises a control over 
municipal art, as the Ministry of Fine Arts 
exercises a control over monuments belong- 
ing to the State. Italy has her “ Commis- 
sione Edilizia" in each city, which has in 
fact almost exactly the same function as the 
Art Committee of the Paris Municipal 
Council. In London we only attempt to 
control buildings in regard to questions of 
construction, sanitation, height, and building 
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Ministry. Art has nothing to do with 
politics, and it would be absurd that the 
constitution of a body dealing with artistic 
questions should be liable to be entirely 
altered with the change from a Liberal 
to a Conservative Ministry, ог vice versá. 
As we have often pointed out, one of the 
most absurd things in connexion with the 
office of First Commissioner of Works is 
that the holder of it comes in and goes out 
with the political Ministry, although the 
subjects with which he has to deal have 
nothing whatever to do with politics; that 
on the one hand a man perfectly incom- 
petent for such a post is liable to be ap- 
pointed to it, solely because he is supposed 
to have a claim on the Government 
for a place of some kind, and the Office 
of Works is given him as а solatium ; 
and on the other hand a man who is 
fitted for it, and who has just begun, 
perhaps, to understand his work and to 
'commence some scheme of public improve- 
‘ment, is taken away from his post merely 
because the Ministry has changed. This is 
absurd; and a Ministry of Fine Arts will be 
of little or no value unless its leading mem- 
‘bers are appointed for their knowledge and 
interest in art, and retain their places inde- 
pendently of political considerations, 

On the question of the collaboration of the 
architect, painter, and sculptor, a good deal 
‘of what was said in the papers and discus- 
‘sions was what we have heard before, but 
Sir William Richmond certainly made a 
'good point when he said that while archi- 
tects insisted on "styles" they would not 
get any first-class painter or sculptor to 
work with them. Is not the position proved 
in ‘actual practice? Is it not mainly in 
* Gothic" churches that we meet with the 
prevalence of the trade producer of Mediæval 
windows and Medizval plate ? Mr. Mullins 
made a valuable suggestion in speaking of 
the influence of architecture in leading to 
restraint in sculpture—''a cemetery should 
be a home for good sculpture, and could be 
made so if the sheltering hand of architecture 
were there, to give it restraint." On the 
other hand we cannot at all agree with Mr. 
Mullins in regarding sculpture as an art 
unfitted to stand alone. There is sculpture 
which needs the framing of architecture and 
is incomplete without it; but there is also 
sculpture which is complete in itself, as an 
ideal conception, and stands best alone ; and 
we cannot afford to do without this. We 
seemed rather in danger, too, more than 
once in the course of the papers and discus- 
sion on this subject, of stumbling upon the 
old heresy that architecture is necessarily 
incomplete without painting and sculpture. 
Architecture, as а conception, can be im- 
pressive and expressive in itself without the 
aid of any other art; otherwise whence 
comes the poetry of the Colosseum and the 
Pantheon ? 

The papers in connexion with the subject 
of "The Ideal City" by Mr. Ricardo, and 
the present “ Un-ideal City,“ by ;Mr. Caróe, 
are both of them eloquent and full of ex. 
cellent suggestions; and we may particu- 
larly draw attention to Mr. Caróe's remarks 

page 615 ante) on the lack of imagination 
displayed in laying out open spaces, and that 
there are scores of people among the archi- 
tects who could show how to do this better, 
if only they were given a chance, In regard 
to the matter of Vauxhall Bridge, we fear 
that Mr. Owen Fleming’s suggestion that 
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the Institute should put itself in communi-|ture on important occasions, amd to allow 
cation with the Institution of Civil Engineers|the opportunity for important buildings to 
in regard to this subject, and endeavour to|be carried out by the best architect who 
win them as allies, is hopeless. Engineers|could be found, not by the official on the 
cannot be got to understand either what] spot, whether gifted with architectura! 
architects want or what they do not like, or | ability or not. The desirability of some 
why. decisive expression of opinion on this head 
Mr. Blomfield's paper on " The Education | has been obvious for some time back, and 
of the Public in Architecture" dealt with|this one may probably not be without its 
what he admitted at the outset to be a very | effect. There was no element o$ professional 
difficult, and what we think an almost hope- interest in the resolution as passed; and 
less, subject. He made however two ргас- | another one which had been down for dis- 
tical suggestions: one that we should try tc | cussion, to the effect that this employment ot 
get boys at school taught something about | Official surveyors was injurious to the in- 
architecture and about the science of con-|terests of the profession, was withdrawn at 
struction, so that they might grow up with | the last moment, as we imagine it was 
some interest in and some knowledge of | always intended it should be. 
the subject. Secondly, recognising that 
the jerry-builder we have always with 
us, he suggested that a series of plain 
pattern-books for builders, giving work- 
ing drawings of quite simple designs for 
doorways, windows, &c., might save other works of art left by Sir 
us from the utter vulgarity of the majority Richard Wallace to the nation, 
of the modern buildings in this country. has given to London a new and most 
Such pattern-books did, in fact, exist in] interesting art museum—one which has a 
former days, and were used too; and we special character of its own, both in its 
believe they would be used again, if pro- | contents and in the fact of it being arranged 
duced at a reasonable cost. But the point|in what was a private house, and a former 
which interested us most in Mr. Blom-|residence of the donor. It is true that 
field's paper was his very decided criticism | Hertford House is not in an architectural 
in regard to the total absence of] sense a very sumptuous mansion; indeed 
any sense of style іп so much modern | the treatment of the inner courtyard is quite 
building, and the mistake of running into doleful in its total want of embellishment; and 
experiments in the search of something new if we compare it with the Galliera Museum 
and original. This is no doubt becom- at Paris, originally built to contain a private 
ing a vice among the younger gene- art collection left, like this, to the nation, we 
ration of architects especially. This] тау feel that our Government have done the 
latter habit of mind turns its back thing rather cheaply; but still there is a 
on tradition, and utterly eschews beauty suitability in the fact of a collection made by 
in its mild attempt at strength." Тһе recog- |а private owner for himself being arranged 
nition of the fact that tradition counts for|in what was originally a private house; it 
much in architecture does not necessarily | seems in place, and retains its true character 
imply a contradiction of the sentiment|better than if placed in a museum building 
uttered by Sir W. Richmond at a previous | of the usual type. 
meeting in regard to styles.” Style, of] The finest portion of the picture collection 
course is one thing—“ a style” is another; was already known to the general public 
and in acquiring the quality of style tradition | through its exhibition on loan at Bethnal 
gives a certain help, both as a suggesting and | Green a good many years ago: but the rich 
a restraining influence. There is so much | and exceptional character of the collection in 
ill-advised struggle after what is called origi- | regard to other kinds of artistic production 
nality now, that it is well that younger will be a surprise to many. The accom- 
architects should be reminded that tradition | panying plans serve to explain better the 
and traditional forms have a certain weight | arrangement of the collection. The usual 
and value of their own, in giving continuity | Wickets and turnstiles have been placed 
and consistence to architectural design. between the vestibule and the hall, and an 
The passing of a resolution, at the Friday] inadequate and ill-planned arrangement 
sitting, condemning the employment of official | made for the custody of sticks and umbrellas, 
engineers and surveyors in the carrying out | whereby the public, on days when there is 
of important works of Municipalarchitecture, | any crowd, suffer the inconvenience of 
we regard as one of the most satisfactory | having to push and struggle to get to the 
incidents of the Congress, especially as it | counter against the opposite stream of those 
was carried in the teeth of a good deal of | coming away, instead of a separate inlet and 
opposition. It is perfectly true that it has|exit being provided, as might easily have 
no immediate force, but the opinion has been | been done; it is little credit to the authori- 
put on record, and that fact may be bene-|ties concerned that so obvious a require- 
ficial. The obvious anger of some Borough | ment should have been overlooked. The 
officials in regard to the proposal was|principal staircase, rising from the hall, 
an indication that some move in that|is an ordinary type of mansion staircase 
direction was needed, since they were with a central lower flight dividing into two 
evidently perfectly unconscious of the|symmetrical upper flights; the balustrade 18 
objection to thus allowing great works of |а fine and flowing piece of partially gilt 
architecture to be carried out as a piece of| metal scroll work. The upper portion of the 
official routine. The real intention of the|staircase hall is hung with paintings by 
first resolution was obviously a good deal | Boucher, symbolical or allegorical pictures 
misunderstood ; it was not, assome speakers|of the usual commonplace conventional 
appeared to think, aimed as a kind of blow character of the period. The staircase used 
at municipal engineers and surveyors; the | for ascent to the first floor galleries is, how- 
object (as was we think at last clearly under- | ever, the smaller one leading out of Room 4. 
stood) was to give better scope to architec-|called “The Sculpture Gallery"; a room 
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THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
» 4 HE opening of Hertford House, 
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with its collection of pictures and 
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room should be noticed also the small but 
valuable collection of Italian bronze and 
ivory statuettes, some of them forming 
curious illustrations of the eccentric fancy of 
the Renaissance—a nude figure, for instance, 
balanced on his hands, with his feet in the 
air, or a knocker made of a figure bent back- 
wards and stamping with his feet to form the 
blow of the knocker; a design which we 
mention the rather because so many ancient 
knockers are in existence which have been 
designed without any regard to their suita- 
bility as knockers, and this is an exceptional 
example of the contrary. 

The armour, which forms a splendid 
collection, is arranged in the galleries at the 
back of the ground floor, which contain the 
European armour and weapons, and in 
Gallery 8, at the side, which contains the 
Oriental armour ; by far the finest portion of 
the collection in an artistic point of view, as 
might be expected. The European portion, 
however, contains a number of complete 
suits in excellent preservation, and of great 
value at all events in a historical and con- 
structional sense. 

The galleries upstairs are completely hung 
with pictures, of which the most valuable 
portion is in Room 15, which contains the 
French paintings of the earlier part of the 
present century. These were for a long time 
lent to the Bethnal Green Museum, a good 


GROUND FLOOR First FLooR. è ا‎ 
| PN many years ago, and the impression then 

1. Portraits of al Personage: . French Furniture, &c., and Paintings by Canaletto : 

2. French ee Tm eee, Mer 2 d produced by the collection of the works of 
3. Painting of the Earlier Schools. Majoli d| 13, 14. Dutch Schools of Seventeenth Century. ; e : "lel 
Limoges Enamels. "EUST 18 French and British Schools of Nineteenth Centum Decamps and Meissonier in that exhibition 
4. Sculpture Hall. 16. Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and English | will not be forgotten by those who visited it. 
5, 6, 7. European Armoury. Schools. 


8. Oriental Armoury 17. Schools of Seventeenth Century. We recognise here nearly all those that we 


9, to. French and British Schools: of Nineteenth| 18 19, 20. And Great Staircase, French Schools of А : 
а^ . т Eighteenth Century. remember at Bethnal Green, with the excep 
| 1t. Paintings by Oudry and Desportes, and Miniatures.| 21, 22. Water-colours. tion of Decamps' splendid painting of 


“The Patrol at Smyrna" What has 
become of that? Was it disposed of 
recently decorated with coloured wall-tiling | was not of real value; hence the exceptional | since the Bethnal Green exhibition? Its 
and a mosaic floor presenting nothing specially | character of this collection. absence is a great loss to the Decamps col- 
worth notice, The ground-floor rooms, how-| The furniture includes some splendid |lection, as it was perhaps the finest example 
ever, though presenting nothing remarkable | examples, especially a Louis Seize sofa and of his work. Among the paintings in this 
in their decorations, form a fine and spacious chairs at the side of Room 2, and a large | gallery two large ones by Prud'hon, “ Venus 
suite and leave plenty of room for everything | cabinet with inlaid metal іп the centre of the] and Adonis" and “The Sleep of Venus,” 
to be seen without crowding. same room. In the two rooms marked 3 із | sive a very high idea of the beauty and 
[n the early part of this week there was |to be found a fine collection of majolica ware |refinement of style of this painter of the 
no catalogue available of the furniture or|in the wall cases, and some collections of early nineteenth century, who is now nearly 
pictures; the latter however are all named | special interest in the centre cases. Among | forgotten except by students of the history 
and described on the frames. We hope that | these is one case containing metal work, of art. Some beautiful landscapes by 
in due time the method wil! be followed, | which includes some curious and highly | Troyon and Rousseau, and a small figure- 
with the furniture and the other objects, | enriched astrolabes, compasses, and other subject by Couture of exceptionally fine 
which has long been adopted at South Ken- |quasi-scientific instruments, and, what is quality of colour, are among the contents of 
sington, of having descriptive cards attached | more valuable from the artist's point of view, | this interesting gallery. 
to every object, or at all events (in the case | а magnificent silver official chain (apparently) | Besides these, we can only specially men- 
of smaller articles) every group of objects. of German work, with small shields | tion further that the Italian portion of the 
For the general mass of visitors to such a appended to it as pendants, bearing galleries contains some very fine examples 
museum, many of whom perhaps can ill] various dates and heraldic devices; | of the work of Guardi, who ا‎ regard to 
afford to purchase a catalogue, the interest | the chain itself is of grand design, | treatment of buildings and brightness of 
of an exhibition of this kind is greatly pro- | consisting of panels of foliage and animals atmospheric effect quite asserts а superiority 
moted by having the name and date, &c., of | alternating with smaller panels of conven- | over Canaletto, as illustrated in this collec- 
each object plainly stated on a label. tional scroll-work; it is one of the most | боп at all events; that Room 12 contains 
The bulk of the picture collection is in remarkable objects in silver-work to be seen | an exceptionally fine brass and ebony cabinet 

the upstairs galleries, but some of those|in any museum. A case of reliefs in coloured | of most sumptuous design; and that in the 
hung in the ground-floor rooms are worth | wax illustrates examples of old date of a|two rooms devoted to water-colour cda 
attention; among them, in Room 1, Lawrence's | form of art which Miss Casella has revived | should omit to look at Turner's small work, 
charming half-length of Lady Blessington ; |in her charming works of this kind, some of | “ Grouse shooting,” one of the finest things 
and in other rooms are some small battle| which are to be seen every year in the|Turner ever produced, and which scems а 
scenes of Bellangé and Vernet and others of | sculpture-room of the Royal Academy, and | summary of what is best in water-colour 
the earlier French military painters of the| which perhaps are superior to any of landscape. D 

century. But the main interest in the|these old examples, though the collection The whole collection is one of the most 
ground-floor collection lies in the armour,|serves to show that this was at one valuable additions which has been made to 
the furniture, and various objets d art, all of|time a much more favourite form of art | ће artistic treasuries of London. 

them selected by a purchaser, or two pur- |for portraiture than most of us were aware ———(F op 

22 (for de nd mE id ee P Palissy and Nuremberg ware, and VICARAGE, ALDERSHOT.—A new vicarage is to be 


1 M erected for the Parish Church at Aldershot. The 
doubt acquired by the Marquis of Hertford), | enamels and ivories of the fourteenth to the house will be built on the bite df (he: old vicarage, 


of life-long experience as connoisseurs, and sixteenth century, form the contents of two and will be of red brick with a tiled roof. The 
who were determined to have nothing that | other cases, In the cases in the centre | architect is Mr. Spooner. d 
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the spectator gradually picks out groups | all former deliveries of this great song‘at, the 
which have a certain connexion and | Handel Festivals, where up to this occasion 
symbolical significance — amorous groups, | it has been heard only we believe, from Mr. 
murderous and fighting groups, a mother and | Reeves and his best successor (longo inter- 
infant, two lovers, &c. They appear to be|va//o) Mr. Lloyd. Miss Ella Russell keeps 
all very roughly and crudely modelled, and|up the traditions of the old school of 
probably would not bear the close inspection | singing, and delivered the unaccompanied 
fom which the spectator is prudently|recitatives before the closing chorus of 
debarred by a restraining barrier. There is | “Israel” in noble style; and Miss Clara 
originality and a certain genius in the idea | Butt promises to be a great singer. But in 
and in the manner in which it is treated, | general one cannot help feeling that the art 
but it seems to be another of the examples | of singing is not studied and developed as it 
of a very bad tendency in modern sculpture, | used to be. The great series of choruses in 
lo make ideas serve the place of sound | Israel were splendidly performed, and 
5 This | is called “ Sculpture | brought the Festival to a worthy conclusion. 
intellectuelle, which appears to mean | It is rumoured, we regret to hear, that there 
4. sculpture,” left in that state | will be no more Handel Festivals at Syden- 
5. уар the sculptor wil not, ог | ham; but we trust that public opinion will 
с е cannot, finish it. Then the more] make itself heard in favour of their con- 
7 portion of the public are instructed |tinuance. To abandon them would be to 
бон ia something on a higher level than|give up one of the finest things that we 
O s, an ey accept the — лекке 

“And wonder with a foolish face of praise.” MN ST diii 

DECORATIVE WORK. 

WE have left to the last a few words on the 

decorative designs in the architectural room ; 


which however, are not very numerous, and of 


Gallery. 
Mrs, Albert colour drawings Бу Mr. and | which only а few are of much importance. 
rt Stevens, comprising views of| We have already referred to Mr. Babb's 
frieze, drawn in two compartments, of * The 


Lakes Como and Maggiore ; Amalfi, Cannes 

Mentone, also the Engadi Ch à ' | Attic Months," which is the largest and most 

Gervais, and Ge gadine, Chamonix, St. important decorative work in the room. This 

of the | neva—delightful places all | is composed on the same general lines as others 
ш, associated in our minds with lovely | by the same artist, some of which have been 


scenery and change and rest, but illustrated in our pages ; it shows a st l 
i the truth | Pages; strongly 
is they are not in the ac cepted onse aketch marked horizontai framing of architectural 


in І detail, supporting a series of figures іп a cream 
raincoat It Is, therefore, natural to find |tint on a strong red ground The effect is 
most pleasing of these artists’ work | Pleasing both in regard to line and colour. 
among the smaller pictures, such as th Mr. Pite’s study for a street front in mosaic 
den scenes by M ee S the gar- and faience we have already considered under 
landed 5 y rs. Stevens, Nos. 21 and зо, | the heading of Street Architecture. 
in a direct and bright manner, | Among the drawings which may be classed 
as decorative work we may perhaps include, 


THE Modern Gallery has on 


The Mod . 
*" view a collection of water- 


No 26, « Clo > 

CM 20, udland,” by M 

з а fir-clad шола у | r. Stevens, as it has not been before mentioned, the small 

ТЕТЕ aid ш in slope, wreathed | pen drawing of “А Sunk Garden (1,696), by 
and mist, delicately treated | Mr. H. Tanner jun., a formally laid out garden 


m subdued colours. Two cottage scenes, | With a semicircular colonnade in the back- 
ground; the general idea is very good, and 


one at St. Gervais, t 
by Mrs. Stevens о а anes, both was worth a better drawing. Mr. Edward O. 
sunny and full c е a pleasant pair, Clark's two studies of furniture (1,761, 1,762) 
St : ull of colour; these and Mr, jare very well ‘and effectively shown in water- 
evens “Looking Towards Cap Martin” colour ; we cannot like sideboard—a side- 
ге among t i í А board with ап open-work brass back has а 
n Pr d dias things in the collection. cheap restaurant air about it; of the designs 
Ur. H om are some drawings by|in the other sheet the chair is a really good 
Herbert Finn, the greater number of опе; in the others there seems a little too 
Which have been on view before and been much effort at novelty of shape. Mr. Ogden's 
remarked u i : "Design for an Overmantel and its Decora- 
pon in these pages. Of those tion (1,779) is slightly though well d 
not previously exhibj d d ion " (1,779 ghily though we rawn 
Chri y ibited, the “Interior оҒ| оп brown paper with the lights and edges 
ristchurch Priory” is the most beautiful— | heightened with white; this is a design of 
lender and full of poetry, we have not seen са type, телец of s ues in 
50 idealised a rendering of architecture for a e figure sketching ; the frieze of boys playing 


long ti 2 1 with festoons, and the circular panels each 
aig ипе The Infirmary Chapel,” very | filled with a bowed figure fitted to the space, 
erent in every way from the above, is a 


é are very good, and there is a classic dignity 
Пе water-colour drawing of these beautiful and keeping about the whole. Of Mr. R. C. 


Austin’s two small * Studies for Wall-papers " 


ruins. 
ш (0,775) we prefer the lefthand one with the 
yellow flowers; a good bit of decorative 
R THE ; design; the other one is too small and spotty 
The Handel f Bur and third days of in effect. Miss Hildesheim’s “Design for a 
Festival, e Handel Festival, on Thurs- | Block- printed Chintz” (1,777) is very good as а 


day and Saturday of last week, | chintz design, which should be able to bear 


муз equally successful with the first. The E МЕ 8 its е 9 k 
Selection day on the Thursday was an er easy and loose design, which would loo 


im 0 | careless in a wall-paper, is quite in character 
a mensely long programme, but there is [with chintz. In connexion with this exhibit 
Ways the wish to illustrate the varied | we may mention Mr. Alfred Carpenter's 


C 
ccasion, and perhaps по one found it too с эш : 


lon : and suitable for tapestry. 
th S. It is regrettable however to feel that | Mr. J. J. Shaw's Screen in Wrought-iron " 
: race of great singers of music of this t 77 bold ак of vous in Renaissance 
School does А style, similar in character to some others which 
we have not seem likely to be kept ир; | ne has exhibited in former years; there is not, 
M по promise so far of successors to | it is true much invention in design of this kind, 
5 and Mr. Sims Reeves, nor even | but this is at all events thoroughly well done of 
о Mr. Lloyd: and TC “ its kind. Ina very different way Mr. Harold 
her, angele” thi the singing of Wan Smith's “ Wrought-iron Gates" (1,895), pub- 
, is occasion, in its want of lished in our issue of May 12, is also meri- 


fini : a 
nish and style, was rather a sad’ contrast to | torious, as it shows fancy and originality in the 


treatment of wrought iron, though in a less 


classic and more piquant manner. 

The remaining decorative designs (apart from 
stained glass) are Mr. Fleuss's “ Design for a 
Decorative Panel (1,853), a figure of a bishop 
in a decorative setting, which is rather too 
mere a piece of medizvalism ; Mr. Temple's 
“ Bath-room in Tiles and Mosaic (1,859), а wall 
with a mosaic frieze and dado, and a very agree- 
able branching tile pattern over the re- 
mainder of the wall—the mosaic frieze is 
good, but in the dado the large rather 
lumpy forms are not pleasing to the eye; Mr. 
Boekbinder's “ Proposed Ceiling for a Concert 
Hall" (1,872), in a style too prevalent among 
the French, showing a panelled area with an 
oval picture in the centre, which seems to open 
up to the sky and!shows floating figures and 
architectural details seen in upward perspec- 
tive—a kind of anomaly which cannot be too 
much protested against; and Mr. Herbert 
Raine's "Design for a Fireplace" (1,905), a 
very nice bit of work—red bricks enclosing a 
simple metal grate with a band of green tiles 
above; the  neutraltinted wood-work is 
designed so as to form a series of arches along 
the upper part of the wall, through which runs 
a band of coloured; decoration diversified with 
peacocks and flowers. The colour-effect of the 
whole is very harmonious. 

The designs for stained glass form the most 
numerous department of the decorative draw- 
ings ; but, as we have often said, stained glass 
can only be properly represented in an art 
exhibition by the glass itself ; coloured draw- 
ings serve so little towards giving the real 
effect. A good many of the drawings here 
represent types of stained glass design which 
are too familiar and too constantly repeated to 
call for any comment ; but there are some 
which show more originality or more decided 
stained-glass character than usual. There is Mr. 
Glasby's sketch design called. “ Christus Con- 
solatus" (so in the catalogue—we presume 
“ Consolator" is meant), in which there is an 
absence of the usual conventional tabernacle- 
work," and an appearance as if the glass was all 
to be put together in small self-coloured pieces— 
it has stained glass character, in short ; the 
groups of figures are well designed, and the 
angels fill up the upper portions of the three 
compartments in a decorative manner. Mr. 
C. W. Whall exhibits a slight and sketchy large 
drawing of a tall five- light window for 
‘Gloucester Cathedral, in which the lower com- 
partments are treated with white glass with 
shields and other emblems ; colour is intro- 
duced in the other ranges of the work and is 
strongest and fullest in the middle range, 
where there is a subject of the Nativity with a 
deep blue starlit sky as a background. This 
looks as if it would be a fine window. Mr 
Aikman's design, * The Nativity” (1,711) is a 
window with some originality of treatment, 
the usual architectural canopies being omitted 
in favour of a more free but not pictorial treat- 
ment : angels with their wings occupy most of 
the upper part of the design ; below is a small 
scene of the Nativity beneath a kind of bower 
of intertwining tree stems, which however are 
not quite conventionalised enough for the posi- 
tion. Mr. Aikman has another window design, 
“ Moses at the Burning Bush ” (1,751), also very 
original—a two-light window, in which the 
“bush,” with flame: like yellow growths on it, 
takes a sweep from the right hand light into the 
upper part of the left hand one, above the 
figure of Moses ; the distant sea and hills are 
however a mistake from a stained-glass point 
of view. Other designs for stained glass arc 
two by Mr. G. Parlby (1,739 and 1,746), figures 
of St. George and John the Baptist decoratively 
treated amid a profusion of architectural detail 
rather scattered in design, but the St. George 
window is effective as a whole; Mr. W. J. 
Griffiths's design for stained glass for a round- 
headed window, the figure of Charity and 
some children around her very charming in 
design and expression, but perbaps the 
group is a little too pictorial in character ; 
and Miss Spurling’s two small sketches 
of groups of figures for glass treatment 
(1,340 and 1,851), in which the treatment 
of the work in glass is hardly indicated, but 
which look as if they would work out well in 
that medium—the drawings at all events show 
a feeling for figure design and composition. 
Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt's large window for 
St. Lawrence's Church, Morecambe (1,841) is 
hung too high to be well seen, but appears to 
be a good figure and canopy window of the 
accepted church type, with commendable 
reticence and quietness in colour. 
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THE BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 


No time has been lost in connexion with this 
competition. The" Instructions to Architects 
are dated March 1, 1900; the last day for 
receiving drawings was June 1, and the result 
of the competition was published in the local 
papers on Saturday last. The assessor and the 
Governors deserve the thanks of the competitors 
for their promptness in awarding the pre- 
miums. The instructions were drawn up by 
Mr. J. Cartwright, M. Inst. C. E., a former 
Engineer to the Borough, and “ Supplementary 
Instructions " were also issued by him in answer 
to queries. He is also the "competent 
assessor " whose decision the Governors of the 
schools have adopted. The two documents 
give a full statement of the requirements of 
the Governors, and, while they are explicit on 
some points, rightly leave considerable lati- 
tude to the competitors on others. A large 
hall to seat 600 is the most important 
room demanded, and this must be so placed as 
to be equally convenient for boys and girls, 
and must not form the approach to any class- 
room. Among the other requirements are 
thirteen class-rooms for boys and nine for girls, 
boys’ and girls’ art-rooms, chemical and 
physical laboratories and lecture theatre (for 
boys) girls’ music-rooms, masters’ and 
mistresses’ rooms, kitchen, dining-rooms, 
gymnasium for boys, recreation-room for girls, 
workshop, &c. The sizes of the class-rooms 
were given, but the other rooms were left to 
the competitors’ discretion. The cost, exclusive 
of fittings, salary of the clerk of works, and 
architects’ commission, was originally fixed at 
17,000L, but this was afterwards raised to 
19,000/., with а 10 per cent. margin. On the 
recommendation of the assessor, the three 
premiums have been awarded as follows :— 
ist (100/.), Mr4Wm. Venn Gough, 24, Bridge- 
street, Bristol; 2nd (60/.), Мг. H. Teather, 
Gateway-chambers, Shrewsbury ; and 3rd 
(301), Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, 
King-street, Manchester. 

Mr. Gough's design (No. 33) has the great 
merit of compactness. The building is rectan- 
gular in plan, measuring about 200 ft. by 
170 ft. The hall (about 77 ft. біп. by 41 ft.) 
and chemical laboratory (39 ft. by 28 ft.) are 
placed in the centre of the block, the longitu- 
dinal axis being at right angles to the front of 
the building. Right and left of the hall are 
two groups of four classrooms, with small 
courts or areas at the front and back. T'wo of 
these areas measure 29 ft. by 42 ft. and two 
only 22 ft. by 42 ft., and yet they are intended 
to give light and air to eight class-rooms. 
No doubt this arrangement has been 
adopted for the sake of economy, but it is 
certainly a mistake to light class-rooms from 
courts only 22 ft. wide. If building regulations 
insist on the air-space between cottages being 
30 ft. or 36 ft., at least the same space should 
be provided in front of the class-rooms of an 
important school. In the instructions to archi- 
tects it was distinctly stated that quantity ' of 
light was an important consideration, and we 
think there is much room for improvement in 
this respect in the first premiated design. The 
small courts are not the only defect. To make 
matters worse, Mr. Gough has made his 
windows only about 20 in. wide, and has 
divided them by transoms ; the instructions 
say that "ordinary sash windows" should be 
used as far as possible, and these will, of course, 
reduce the effective area of such narrow win- 
dows very considerably, and yet the sashes are 
again divided into small panes. A favourable 
feature is that the classrooms are all lit by 
windows on the longer sides of the rooms, the 
windows being always to the left of the 
scholars. bae cout А 

The front of the building is towards Bridge- 
road, the headmaster's room being at the left 
extremity with the boys principal entrance 
adjoining it ; the headmistress's room and the 
girls’ entrance occupy corresponding positions 
at the right extremity. Between the entrances 
arc five of the boys’ classrooms, the largest 
being in the centre of the front and projecting 
beyond the others. The art-rooms, lecture 
theatre physical laboratory, and music-rooms 
occupy the back of the building, and class- 
rooms are placed at the sides of the building, 
in addition to the eight class-rooms abutting on 
the areas. The levels of the two front entrances 
are arranged midway between the basement 
and principal floors, with flights of steps lead- 
ing down to the former and up to the latter. 
This is a convenicnt arrangement, which has 
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also been adopted by some other competitors, 
but Mr. Gough is almost alone in having 
arranged additional staircases for boys and 
girls near the back of the building. The 
cloak-rooms are in the basement, as also 
are the girls’ latrines, but the boys’ latrines 
are in a separate building, within easy reach 
of the main block. The gymnasium is only 
15 ft. high, but this is better than in many of 
the designs. The boiler-room for the low- 
pressure hot-water warming apparatus is 
shown on the same level as the rest of the 
basement floor, an arrangement which would 
necessitate the pipes for warming the base- 
ment rooms being carried high up the walls or 
along the ceilings ; and the boiler flue is shown 
about 24 in by 12 in., one wall of it (adjoining 
the physical laboratory) being only 44 in. 
thick! By placing the rooms for assistant 
masters and mistresses on an upper floor Mr. 
Gough has infringed Condition 14, although 
the “Supplementary Instructions" distinctly 
state that “the terms of Clause 14 cannot be 
modified. 

The elevations are simple and neatly drawn, 
but somewhat monotonous, the windows 
throughout having elliptical heads. The cen- 
tral feature of the front is very weak, and no 
attempt has been made to increase the effect 
by means of the gable of the large hall ; this is 
left perfectly plain, although itrises 18 ft. above 
the ridge of the class-rooms in front of it. As 
the hall will undoubted!y be used for public 
ceremonies, such as prize distributions, a 
special public entrance ought to have been 
provided in the centre of the front, and if, over 
this, a gallery for visitors had been provided, 
and the gable brought to the front of the 
building, the plan would have been all the 
better and the architectural character of the 
building might have been greatly improved. 

The second premiated design is of an entirely 
different type, the hall (83 ft. by 37 ft.) being 
placed in the middle of the front with its longi- 
tudinal axis parallel thereto. The masters’ and 
mistresses’ rooms are conveniently planned 
behind the hall, and the girls’ and boys’ en- 
trances at each end. Four boys’ class-rooms 
complete the front towards the left, and are 
balanced by four girls’ class-rooms to the 
right. The remaining rooms for girls are 
contained in a wing towards the back, and 
those for boys in a similar but longer wing, 
and in another wing parallel to the front. 
Thus, the buildings may be described as sur- 
rounding about three and a half sides of a 
large quadrangle. The whole block has a 
frontage of about 280 ft., and a return (on the 
north or longer side) of about 200ft. This is 
an improvement on the first design, as 
far as light and air are concerned, but, of 
course, the cost will be greater on account 
of the greater quantity of external wall- 
ing, &c. To counterbalance this, the class- 
rooms are shown very low—about 10 ft. 6 in. 
high at the sides and 14 ft. 6 in. or 15 (t. in the 
centre—and the air-space is further reduced by 
raised stages in all the class-rooms. The gym- 
nasium under the hall is only 12 ft. 6 in. high. 
The boys’ bicycle-room is without windows, its 
only natural light being obtained through 
borrowed lights. The back wall of the hall is, 
in the main, only 9 in. thick. The boiler flue 
is only 14 in. by 9 in., with a 43-in. wallin front 
of it, and the boiler-room, as in the first design, 
is on the same level as the rest of the basement. 
The stairs to the basement are only 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide. The class-rooms are lit from the cds, 
and the desks are placed the length-way of the 
rooms. The elevations have more character 
than the first design ; the hall forms an impor- 
tant feature of the front, and the entrances (one 
at each end of the hall) are emphasised by low 
towers with octagonal domed rooís. 

The third premiated design (No. 7) is by 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, and is in 
many respects better than those placed before 
it. In the words of the assessor, “the eleva- 
tions are not very attractive, and had they been 
equal to the planning this design might have 
taken first rank.” The principal objection to 
the plan is that it covers such a large area, the 
front being about 370 ft. long, and the return 
about 160 ft. The rooms (with the exception 
of the scholars' entrances, cloak-rooms, and 
latrines, which are in extensions at each 
extremity of the front) are arranged around a 
quadrangle, and this is divided bv the 
large hall, thus forming two courts, which 
measure about 81 ft. by 32 ft. A public 
entrance, leading directly to the hall, 
is placed in the centre of the front, and the two 
roomy for the masters are on each side. To the 
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left are four boys’ class-rooms, then the boys 
staircase, entrance, cloak-room, and latrines ; a 
similar arrangement for the girls is adopted on 
the right. There can be no doubt that the 
cloak-rooms are more convenient on the prin- 
cipal floor than in the basement, and are more 
easily supervised by the teachers ; but they add 
considerably to the area of the building and 
necessitate a large amount of waste space in 
the basement. To counterbalance in some 
measure the extra cost thus involved, the authors 
have adopted low-pitched roofs and a very 
plain type of external design. The estimates 
submitted by the authors of the three 
premiated designs are all above 19,0001. 
Mr. Gough estimates that his building 
contains 877,456 cubic ft. and will cost 
19,280/.; Mr. Teather's building contains 
816,000 ft. and is estimated to cost 19,0161; 
while Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby sub- 
mit an estimate of 19,150. for a cubic capacity 
of 905,179 cubic ft. These work out at 527d., 
$'50d., and 5073. per cubic foot respectively, 
which are very low rates for a building of this 
character, considering the current prices of 
materials and labour. 

The designs were on view for such a short 
time that we were unable to make anything 
but a cursory examination of the remaining 
thirty-two designs. Some were out of court 
because all the drawings demanded by the 
instructions had not been submitted ; in onc 
(No. 28) the plans were drawn to a scale of 
16 ft. to an inch instead of 8 ft.; others (as No. 3) 
infringed the instructions as to colour. Many 
competitors seemed to think cost quite a 
minor consideration, and others showed the 
rooms scattered in haphazard fashion. We 
noted several meritorious designs, but it would 
be invidious to mention these, as we were 
unable to examine all the designs thoroughly. 
Of the three premiated designs, we consider 
the third the best. It would certainly cost less 
per cubic foot than the second, and the cubic 
contents could easily have been reduced by 
placing the cloak-rooms and latrines in the 
basement ; this would involve no alteration In 
the admirable planning of the teaching depart- 
ment, and, if we are rightly informed, it would 
be as small a deviation from the competition 
drawings as are the alterations contemplated 
in the first premiated design. 
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THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY. 


THE formal opening of the Central London 
Railway on Wednesday afternoon, by the 
Prince of Wales, is an event upon which ine 
inhabitants of the Metropolis may congratulatc 
themselves. They may also, and it is to be 
hoped they will, entertain proper feelings of 
gratitude to those individuals who have 5 
cessfully inaugurated so invaluable a means 0 
communication between various centres, which 
measured by geographical standards are к 
one to another, but gauged by standards 0 
time have hitherto been far apart. 

As every one knows, London 1s built 1 
a compact bed of clay, through which ien . 
ling is comparatively easy by means of. : 
Greathead shield. It is only within Ыт 
years that the value of this bed has 5 y 
recognised as a practically unlimited fie.d for 
future railway enterprise. Its utilisation ^ 
rendered possible, chiefly by the late 105 
Greathead's invention, but partly also 1 Ы 
improvements which have been ma Е 
the construction of mechanical lifts. e 
believe that Mr. E i 
entertained the sanguine hope tha 


subways for the convenience of the Metropolis. 
When he began to experience the i 
placed in the way of his scheme by n ^ 
owners, it became evident that the 1 X 
any line of railway must more or less lo М 
the course of the public streets. Land un 
are but human, and however much Eo i 
sympathise with projects for the 0 
their fellow- citizens in general, they arc $ 
willing to part with their sacred ПЕС 
without adequate, not to say peru ol 
remuneration. Hence it is that uo к 
our new underground lines run pu 
the public highways About the e 
1892 the practical success of the City d 
South London Railway demonstrated the " 
vantages possessed by low-level electric ay 
ways, and in the same year no less ШЕП. 
Bills for similar lines were brought жы 
Parliament. A joint Commitice of both Houses 
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reported іп favour of electric traction for deep- 
tunnel lines, and also expressed the opinion 
that the public interest would be served by 
permitting such railways to pass beneath the 
streets of the Metropolis without payment for 
wayleaves. After the contest which is always 
necessary in our enlightened country before 
any useful work can be permitted, the pro- 
moters obtained their Act, and in the year 1895 
the Central London Railway Company was 
formed, the original engineers being Sir John 
Fowler, Sir Benjamin Baker, and Mr. Great- 
head. The Electric Traction Company, for a 
lump sum of rather more than three millions, 
undertook to construct and equip the line, and 
contracts for the construction were let to 
Messrs. Walter Scott & Co., Mr. John Price, 
and Mr. John Talbot. The present engineers 
to the company are Sir Benjamin Baker and 
Mr. Basil Mott. 

The line follows a route which practically 
cuts London into two equal parts. Starting at 
the generating station at Shepherd's Bush, the 
railway passes along the Uxbridge-road, Bays- 
water-road, Oxford-street, Newgate-street, and 
Cheapside to the Bank terminus. The posi- 
tions of the stations and their relative distances 
one from another, from centre to centre of the 
platforms, are as follows :— 


Yds. Yds. 
Shepherd's Bush— Oxford Circus ...... 
Holland Park ...... 1,012 Tottenham Court- 
Notting Hill Gate 083 Fal 666 
Queen's-road ...... 768 British Museum... 682 
Westbourne Park 950 Chancery-lane...... 746 
Marble Arch......... 1,288 Post Office ......... 1,163 
Davies - street...... 642: ВапК................. . 828 


Although the extension to Liverpool-street is 
at present in abeyance, it is desirable in the 
public interest that a junction should be made 
with the object of bringing the Great Eastern 
System into closer communication with the 
central and western parts of the Metropolis. 
Any project which tends to obviate the trans- 
ference of passengers from one railway station 
to another by cab or omnibus is obviously to 
be recommended. Even with the existing 
facilities considerable advantages will be 
secured. The Bank terminus places the 
Central Railway in communication with the 
City and South London line, already extended 
to Clapham in the south and to Moorgate in 
the north. At the Bank station, the Central 
London is connected with the City and 
Waterloo Railway. Another connecting link 
will probably be established near Oxford 
Circus with the Baker-street and Waterioo 
line, now in course of construction. 

In addition to the length of 10,163 yards of 
double line between the various passenger 
stations, there isa further section of 1,036 yards 
at Shepherd's Bush, measured from the centre 
of the station platform to the ends of the sidings 
at the depot. A length of 200 yards has also 
been provided beyond the centre of the plat- 
form at the Bank station. Thus the total length 
of continuous railway, exclusive of cross-over 
roads at various points, is a little less than 63 
miles. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature in the 
whole system is to be found in the Bank 
station and its surrounding subways. When 
the railway scheme was under consideration 
the company offered, as a compensation for the 
tunnelling sought, to construct the much- 
needed subway to enable the public to cross 
this dangerous centre without risk to life or 
limb. The subway, constructed just below the 
road pavement, is oval in form. One end of 
the oval is beneath the apex of the triangle 
formed by the pavement in front of the Royal 
Exchange, where two tangential passages 
ending in flights of steps give access to the 
subway. Another flight of steps leads to 
the street near the Liverpool and Globe 
Insurance Company's premises, and similar 
provision is made at the north-east corner 
of the Mansion House. Beneath the middle 
of what is technically termed Mansion 
House-street, a corridor is thrown off in a 
westerly direction, communicating with a 
passage at right angles which crosses Queen 
Victoria-street. At each extremity of this 
passage is a flight of steps, one landing the 
passenger near Walbrook and the other at the 
junction of the Poultry and Queen Victoria- 
street. The western corridor communicates 
with the terminus of the City and Waterloo 
Railway. The last connexion with the street 
is on the pavement in front of the Union Bank. 
These subway corridors are 15 ft. wide, they 
are lined with glazed tiles, and illuminated with 
electric light. Immediately beneath the oval 
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subway is another of approximately equal 
section for pipes, sewers, and electric light 
wires, the diversion of which has been neither 
an easy nor an inexpensive operation. 

The Bank station offices occupy the centre of 
the oval, being just beneath the roadway. Five 
wells communicate with the underground 
station, each well containing a lift for the con- 
veyance of passengers to the platforms con- 
tained in the enlargements of the tunnels, 65 
ft. below the surface. 

Speaking in general terms, the arrangements 
of the new railway will be similar to those 
prevailing on similar lines. These particulars 
and the modest architectural features of the 
station buildings are no doubt already suffi- 
ciently familiar to our readers. It may, how- 
ever, be interesting to mention a few facts 
relative to engineering details which are not 
contained in ordinary press notices, 

The up and down line tunnels are II ft. 8} in. 
in diameter, enlarged at the stations of 
21 ft. 24 in. in diameter, and at the cross-overs 
to 25 ft. diameter. Atsome points on the line 
where the curves are sharp, the small tunnels 
are slightly larger, being 12 ft. 5 in. and 
12 ft. 7 in. in diameter, so that the long bogie 
Carriages may pass round the curves. 

At the western terminal station, the railway 
commences with the two station tunnels; a 


provided at each end of the station, with a 
siding to the west, holding two trains, parallel 
to the inclined tunnel leading to the main 
generating station. ; 

In starting from each station the locomotives 
are assisted by downward gradients of I in 30, 
the total drop caused by this gradient being 
about 10 ft. On the other hand, the train is 
assisted in coming to rest as it approaches a 
station by an adverse gradient of I in 60. At 
Notting-Hill Gate the surface roadway is 
very narrow, and the station tunnels are conse- 
quently placed at different levels, one being at 
a considerable distance above the other, but the 
tunnels slope to the same level at the adjoining 
stations eastward and westward. 

At Queen’s-road there are two cross-over 
tunnels, with sidings of two train-lengths 
between the up and down lines. There are 
also two cross-over tunnels with a similar 
siding tunnel west of the Marble Arch Station, 
and the same arrangement occurs at the 
British Museum and Bank Stations. The up 
and down tunnels vary considerably in their 
relative positions ; the line for the up tunnel 
only was laid down and surveyed on the surface. 
This line was not always the centre line of the 
tunnel, but in several instances another line or 
set of lines was employed from which the 
actual centre lines for both the up and down 
tunnels were obtained and set out under- 
ground. The longest separate length of tunnel 
driven was the from Westbourne shaft to the 
Marble Arch shaft, the distance being over 1,200 
yards, and the work resulted in anerror of only 
йїп. at the point where a junction was effected 
with the tunnel driven by another firm of 
contractors. In two of the sections bore- 
holes were put down into the tunnel 
for the purpose of testing the lines, 
but generally the lengths were driven 
through so accurately that no recourse 
to boreholes was found necessary. Constant 
attention was required to keep the shields to 
the proper line and gradient, and this was 
more particularly the case with the smaller or 
running tunnels of ІҢ, 84 in. diameter. The 
larger station and cross-over tunnel shields 
demanded less attention, because the number 
of rams proportionately to the diameter was 
much greater than in the case of the 
smaller shields. Where sharp curves of 
from 3 to 5 chains radius had to be fol- 
lowed it was found advisable to assist the 
shield by slightly cutting away the clay 
round the cutting edge, tor the purpose of 
avoiding any undue strain on the apparatus. 
In the case of the small shields on the western 
section of the line progress was very much 
facilitated by theapplication of an arrangement 
of air-driven pumps, designed by one of the 
works managers, Mr. A. Woodrofte-Manton, 
M.Inst.C.E. Thepushing forward of the small 
shield with the ordinary system of hand pumps 
often occupied as long as forty-five minutes, 
but with the air-driven pumps no more than 
five minutes was required for the same 
purpose. 

About thirty shields and a staff of 3,000 men 
were employed in constructing the tunnels. 
As usual in such work the tunnels are lined 
with tubes built up of cast-iron segments, and 


the small concentric space between the lining 
and the solid clay is filled with a grouting of 
hydraulic lime and water, forced by compressed 
air through small holes provided in the seg- 
mental castings. In this manner the iron 
tunnel is immovably fixed in the clay, and, 
besides being perfectly protected, it is capable 
of withstanding any strain which can possibly 
be anticipated. 
“= 
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GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS.* 


On Thursday last week members of this Con 
gress visited in the morning University College 
Hospital Extension, Gower-street, W.C., and 
were shown over the building by Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, and in the afternoon members 
MEA Stafford House and Bridgewater 

ouse. 


Visits lo University College Hospital Extension 
and to Stafford and Bridgewater Houses, 


On the morning of Thursday, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse. R.A., took visitors over his exten- 
sions to University College Hospital. In the 
afternoon, in spite of pouring rain, some 150 
members of the Congress visited Stafford and 
Bridgewater Houses. Mr. Fish, the surveyor 
to the building, conducted the party over 
Stafford House. The house was begun by Sir 
Robert Smirke and continued by Benjamin 
Wyatt, and it belongs to the Duke of Suther- 
land, by whose kind permission the visit was 
made. The thanks of the Congress are also 
due to the Earl of Ellesmere for throwing 
open Bridgewater House, one of Sir Charles 
Barry's buildings, to the Congress, and for the 
unrestricted liberty afforded to members of 
wandering through the rooms on the ground 
and first floor, including the noble picture- 


gallery. 
The Education of the Public in Architecture. 


In the evening a meeting was held at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
Vice-President of the Institute, presiding. 

The Chairman said that the subject for dis- 
cussion was the education of the public in 
architecture, and no doubt it had been ob- 
served by those who were attending meetings 
of the Congress that previous papers and dis- 
cussions had been leading up to this one. 
They had already discussed whether or not 
there should be public control in the design of 
public and private buildings ; then they had 
discussed the question of the co-operation of 
the various arts, while the previous evening 
they had had under consideration the ideal 
city. None of the objects aimed at by the 
speakers in those discussions could be 
achieved unless the public were educated to 
appreciate the value of artistic work. Archi- 
tects were at a great disadvantage unless the 
education of the, public in these matters could 
in some way be advanced. He would call on 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield to read a paper on the 
subject. | 

Mr. Blomfield then read the following 
paper :— DL 

The subject on which I have been invited 
to address you to-night is one of such diffi- 
culty and so closely connected with wider 
questions that any reflections І may offer you 
are only in the nature of prolegomena. That 
such a subject should be suggested for discus- 
sion at this Congress is significant, for it points 
to the fact, with which we architects are pain- 
fully familiar, that the public does want 
educating in architecture very badly ; and, in 
saying this, no imputation is made against our 
individual clients. The mere fact that they 
come to us shows (at least, we think so) very 
excellent taste, and though this impression 1s 
not always maintained, and occasions have 
been known to arise in which the architect has 
had to admit his inability to cope with 
his client's tenacity as to plate-glass and other 
matters which vex the souls of the righteous, 
yet, on the whole, and properly handled, the 
client will usually follow his architect’s lead. I 
shall, therefore, not attempt to deal with that 
most tempting subject, the intellectual relation 
of architect and client. What we arc concerned 

with here is the general standard of intelligence 
in regard to architecture; the appreciation and 
misappreciation of the art as shown by current 
judgments, whether in the Press or elsewhere ; 


* See our last issue for a ‘full report of the first three 
days’ proceedings. 
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the evidence of taste displayed in actual build- 
ings which reflect the average opinion of the 
times. The attitude of the man in the street is 
the problem with which we have to deal. 

Now I fear there can be very little doubt 
that this attitude is far from satisfactory. I 
think that any competent observer who took 
note of the average of architecture in our 
great cities would be driven to the conclusion 
that the general level of taste and ability is 
low ; further, he would find that some of the 
least admirable of these buildings were the 
most admired ; and, lastly, if he compared his 
observations not only with the criticisms of 
the Press but with individual opinion, he 
would find no common standard of apprecia- 
tion, merely a mass of unrelated judgments, 
amounting to little more than individual 
expressions of like or dislike. He would, in 
short, find public opinion on architecture in 
a state very little removed from chaos. He 


would find that there is no intelligent body 
of opinion to which a competent architect 
can appeal as a matter of course, and that 
the public in the pursuit of architecture are 


like sheep without a shepherd. The uncer- 


tainty of taste shown in the treatment of public 
buildings of the last fifty years—shown I do not 


mean by the architects, but by the authorities 
responsible—is conclusive evidence of the con- 
fusion of judgment which exists in the minds 
of our representative public men. First we 
had the Houses of Parliament, then the Foreign 
Office, then again the medizxvalism of the Law 
Courts, and now (I think fortunately) the Classic 
of the new Government buildings. It is 
evident that the authorities have had no sort of 
principle to guide them, and so the pendulum 
swings backwards and forwards. Unhappy 
officials, burdened with a responsibility of taste 
beyond their capacity, catch wildly at the pass- 
ing fashion, The chief idea seems to be to 
make a desperate bolt for cover ; as for any 
consecutive tradition of taste, any steady de- 
velopment of ideas on architecture, the case 
seems as hopeless as ever. 

It has been suggested that this state of affairs 
is inevitable, that itis the penalty we pay for 
the individualism of English genius; that 
though the French do in fact possess a tradi- 
tional standard of taste and technique, they do 
not reach the excellence attained by English- 
men in isolated instances. There may he some 
truth in this view; we cannot have a school, and 
at the saine time have genius breaking out in all 
sorts of different directions at once. That we 
have no school in this sense is quite certain, for 
the Academy exists for other purposes ; but it is 
to be doubted whether we nowadays produce 
genius in sufficient quantity to compensate for 


this absence of tradition, and, at any rate, this 
deficiency has not always been characteristic 


of English architecture. If, in the last century, 
Mr. Vardy or Mr. Ware, Mr. Wood, of Bath, 


or Mr. Flitcroft were called upon to design a 


building, they knew exactly what they had to 


do; they had no necessity to clear the ground 
by a long preliminary discussion as to the style 


to be adopted. Given the client's general 


instructions, everything followed as a matter 
of course. 


up to the accepted standard of taste, and as 


like as two peas to the nine hundred and 


ninety-nine ‘seats of the nobility and gentry ' 
then being erected in every part of England. 
Everything went as smoothly as clockwork. 
Such a state of affairs has, of course, its defects. 
It may lead to dulness, pedantry, and stupidity, 


yet architecture is so difficult an art that it is 


only by long-continued effort on familiar lines 


that any excellence may be attained; and 


without this state of things we should never 


have reached that complete accomplishment 


within prescribed limits, that clean precision 
of workmanship, which is so essentially charac- 
teristic of early eighteenth-century work in 
land. 
E about a hundred and fifty years ago a 
new element appeared. The amateur and the 
virtuoso assumed an importance they had 
never previously enjoyed. Distinguished 
noblemen dabbled in design. Eminent men of 
letters amused themselves with architecture. 
In1750 Horace Walpole writes :—' I am goin 
to build a little Gothic castle at Strawberry 
Hill’—ominous announcement of the impending 
change; and in the next few years Walpole 
completed his ridiculous house, to the admira- 
tion of all his acquaintance. The worst ofit 
was that, though perfectly absurd in his notions 
of architecture, Walpole was a man of brilliant 


The workman had all his details at 
his fingers' ends, and the client would have 
been much surprised if he did not get a house 


g | with architecture than with bootblacking ; and 


as a text for their own rhapsodies, or else it 
drives them out into action in the form of a 
directly moral application. 
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literary ability and a reasonably good connois- 
seur. Moreover, hethoroughly understood the 
temper of his class, and the consequence was 
that his ideas ‘caught on, and were accepted 
by a good many foolish people as a necessary 
part of polite taste. 

where the mischief came in—they took their 
place in that Romantic movement in literature 
which was soon to overrun the whole of 


Moreover—and this was 


civilised Europe. Itis rather curious to reflect 


that the eighteenth century, supposed to be 
par excellence the century of logic and lucidity 


of thought, should have seen the birth of that 
confusion of ideas as to the limits and relations 
of the different arts from which we suffer at 
the present moment. Joseph Spence, an intimate 
friend of Walpole, wrote an elaborate treatise 
to interpret plastic art in terms of poetry, and, 


though this book was pulverised by Lessing, 
his fallacy, or rather the temper of mind which 


admits of it, is extant to this day. Walpole 
subordinated architecture to the elegant insin- 
cerity of his own literature ; and the loss of all 
tradition in taste and standards of judgment 
was now only a question of time. Literary 
men had got the control, and it was not for 
mere architects to dislodge them. Moreover, 
these very architects were too often their 
humble and obedient servants. Though 
Chambers, last of the Romans, made a deter- 
mined stand for the old ways, Robert Adam 
devoted his extraordinary cleverness to the 
introduction of a new manner in design ; the 
Dilettante Society had set the ball rolling, 
according to the latest lights of Stuart and 
Revett ; and now there was this direct attempt 
being made to reproduce Gothic architecture 
in obedience to a purely literary sentiment. It 
was hardly to be wondered at that the layman 
should lose his bearings. In the heat and 


turmoil of all this revivalism he might be 


pardoned for thinking that taste in archi- 
tecture was a mere matter of pitch and toss. 
Thus this century opened with three styles 
struggling for ascendency—the old traditional 
Classic of Chambers and his school ; the new 
Greek method, which was to be carried to such a 


high degree of excellence by Decimus Burton 


and later by Thompson of Glasgow ; and, lastly, 
this revived Gothic. All architects of reputa- 
tion followed one or other of the first two 
manners. The amateurs stuck to the Gothic, 
and the amateurs carried the day ; but when 
one considers that the whole force of the 
Romantic movement was behind them the result 
is not surprising. So Wyatt, or Wyattville, or 
whatever he chose to call himself, started his 
career of architectural murder. Then Pugin 
followed, and threw himself intothe cause with 
the enthusiasm of a very ill-regulated mind ; 
and then came Ruskin, a man of narrow pre- 
judice but brilliant genius, whose eloquence 
won a sort of St. Martin's summer for the 
Gothic movement, prolonging its life quite two 
generations beyond its appointed time. I need 
not follow further the familiar history of the 
Gothic movement, but there is one important 
conclusion which I should venture to draw 
from this hasty survey, and it is this : All these 
men, from Horace Walpole to Ruskin, seem to 
me to have laboured under one very serious 
vice in their handling of architecture. If I 
may say so, they all took their eye off the ball. 
Walpole treated architecture as a subordinate 
expression of literature. Pugin, and still more 
Ruskin, translated it into terms of ethics. The 
result has been that the idea of architecture as 
an art, with its own limits, its own technique, 
and its own ideals, has been forgotten, and one 
has almost to say lost. Volumes of eloquence 
as to the moral beauty of certain forms of 
architecture not only teach one nothing but are 
actually misleading as to their artistic value. 
For an architect may be a very good man, and 
design and build with the utmost sincerity and 
moral enthusiasm, but his work may be exceed- 
ingly bad ; witness that childish building the 
Museum at Oxford. And, on the other hand, it 
is very well known that artists of distinguished 
ability, whose work has had a singular fascina- 
tion for intelligent judges, have been, to say the 
least of it, notimmaculate. The critics have, 
in fact, set up an irrelevant standard ; they 
have concentrated attention. on matters which 
interest them, but which have no more to do 


we stumble here on some of the radical defects 
of serious English criticism. That strenuous- 
ness on which we pride ourselves has the result 
either of making our critics take their subject 


They seem in. 
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capable of that cool and equable sympathy 
with every man on his own merits, that patient 
waiting on the development of genius which 
gives its extraordinary value to such criticism 
as that of Saint-Beuve ; for the function of a 
critic is to explain and interpret, not to sub- 
stitute his own personality for that of his 
subject. 

We have thus arrived at two results : first, 
that public opinion on architecture is practically 
non-existent—that is, its judgments tend to be 
irrelevant and to rest themselves on side 


issues; secondly, that this has resulted from 


the subordination of the art to the amateur, 
more particularly the literary amateur ; and the 
question now arises how this state of things is 
to be dealt with. In the first place, it seems 
to me that a fresh philosophy of art is neces- 
sary, or, rather, a return to that clear under- 
standing of the limits of the various arts on the 
lines laid down by Lessing 130 years ago. We 
have to recover and drive home the truth, that 
if the arts havesome common ground, yet they 
differ essentially Ny кай трбтос piıphocwç 
in their subject-matter and technique, and 
what Lessing did for poetry, painting, and 
sculpture we have now toapply to architecture. 
We architects have to build up in the public 
mind the conception of architecture as an art, 
with its own methods of expression and its 
own problems. We have to make it clear that 
architecture is not sculpture and painting, 
but architecture ; that, given the practical con- 
ditions to be complied with, the architect has 
to treat them sccundum artcm—that is, that his 
concern is with proportions, mass, and light 
and shade. It is easy to sneer at the old jargon, 
such as the relation of solids to voids, and the 
like, yet these remain a general description of 
the actual difficulties in design that our art 
has to attack ; and our skill should show it- 
self not in the skilful reproduction of other 
people's buildings, or somebody else's motives, 
but in this exact adjustment of proportions, in 
the subtle management of light and shade, of 
shadows and reflected lights. Itis due to the 
causes which I have endeavoured to indicate 
above that this conception has been thrust on 
one side, even by architects themselves. There 
is, and has been for the last few years, a very 
favourite watchword among some of us, ' Art 
is one,’ and under cover of this motto the crafts 
һауе manceuvred a skilful and insidious attack 
on architecture. The architect has been rele- 
gated to the position of the useful drudge 
who blows the organ while the craftsmen play 
onit. His function has been supposed to be 
that of providing an occasion for the arts of 
the sculptor, the painter, the metal-worker, the 
enameller, and all the others of the noble army 
of craftsmen. If the architect’s architecture 
gets in the way it must get out of it, even tothe 
destruction of the finest architecture in the 
kingdom ; and in this way the architect 15 
considered to establish his claim to be a 
member, though indeed but a poor relation, 
of the family of artists. As to this Shibboleth, 
of course all art is one, also it is not. It is one 
in the sense that, to the exercise of any art, 
some measure of imagination and practical 
invention is necessary, and again in the sense 
that any work of art is an expression of the 
human intelligence. In this sense the saying 
is true, but it is also a harmless platitude. If 
we try to get at the facts we find that all art is 
not one ; that, on the contrary, each art has its 
separate province, divided from its neighbour by 
neutral ground which either may occasionally 
invade or which they tay fairly occupy 1n 
common ; yet their separate limits ought to be 
strictly maintained in thought, and both in this 
and in many other instances the crying need 18 
for clear ideas. It is to this groundwork ol 
thought that I think we ought to direct our 
attention if we hope to educate the public. t 
is very desirable that the layman should know 
the history of the architecture of his own and 
other countries. His ideas will gather shape 
and colour from actual instances, and 1t 18 
almost necessary that he should have some 
acquaintance with acknowledged masterpieces, 
in order to acquire some practical standard of 
judgment. Yet it is the use of this standard 
that constitutes the real difficulty. It is of very 
little use having a standard, and even а great 
mass of knowledge, if you have no idea how (0 
apply it—in other words, it is of very little use to 
supply the public with facts and pattern-books 
until the public mind is prepared to receive 
them, and it is here that the real difficulty of 
education begins. . 

There seem to me, generally speaking, to be 
three channels through which public opinion 
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can be reached :—(1) by direct school teaching ; 
(2) by treatises ; (3) by the work of architects 
themselves. In regard to school teaching, a 
good deal more might, I think, be done in this 
direction than any one seems to contemplate 
at present. In most of our important public 
schools there is an art museum of sorts, a 
drawing class, run on rather old-fashioned 
lines, and usually some intelligent master with 
a cultivated interest in the antique and a senti- 
mental attachment to early Italian art. Now 
am not in the least depreciating the work so 
done. It is good as far as it goes, and isa 
very great advance on the neglect of any such 
teaching habitual thirty years ago. What is 
wanted is a more complete organisation oi this 
teaching and a more comprehensive scope. 
Boys—those at any rate with reasonable powers 
of observation—are quick to pick up impres- 
sions, and there can be no doubt that theyacquire 
some valuable elements of culture йот the 
casual information that they are able to gather 
in this manner ; yet I think I am correct in 
saying that the boys' attention is called to art, 
not from an artistic, but from a literary stand- 
point. Our public schoolmasters are, as a rule, 
very excellent educationalists ; there are pro- 
bably none better in matters of scholarship and 
literature, but they regard the arts from the 
pont of view of the average British public, 
rather as an elegant and perhaps superfluous 
accomplishment than as a serious expression of 
thought. Architecture in especial—I may say 
it in this company—from every point of view 
the most important of the arts, is hardly ever 
dealt with in our public schools. A boy gets 
some slight acquaintance with Greek and Italian 
sculpture from the casts in his museum, and 
learns the names at least of the great painters ; 
he may also hear something about churches 
and buildings from the school antiquarian 
society, but of architecture never a word. 1 
recollect the amazement of my uncle when I 
Went into his office at three-and-twenty and 
did not know the meaning of a mitred joint ; yet 
such ignorance was not only the natural but the 
inevitable result of the school and university 
education of the time. What I think might be 
Possible would be :—(1) to provide a well-se- 
lected set of architectural drawings of well- 
known buildings, and the simplest possible 
technical diagrams, such as should be easily 
Intelligible to the schoolboy mind ; (2) to give 
ап occasional reading in architecture, dealing 
With its simplest points, and illustrated by 
models and clear drawings. The object of any 
such lecture should, of course, be inerely intro- 
ductory—that is to say, it should not attempt 
any elaborate disquisition on styles or even on 
history, and should carefully avoid any attempt 
at technical instruction. What is wanted is 
Such a handling of the subject as will call the 
boy's attention to architecture, and give him an 
interest which he can develop later if he hasany 
aptitude that way. By this means the ground 
would be broken up for the more detailed 
Courses of instruction, such as are provided by 
the Architectural Association, Liverpool and 
London Universities, King's College, and the 
like; and even if the study were carried nofurther 
it would leave an intelligent interest in the 
art, and have an educational value of its own. 
Some sort of architectural text-book for 
beginners is, in fact, badly wanted; but the 
necessity of extreme clearness and simplicity 
of treatment, in addition to a comprehensive 
grasp of the subject, makes the preparation of 
Such a text-book a matter of very great 
difhculty ; yet it ought to be possible to 
Prepare such а work, and I commend the 
problem to our professors of architecture. 
Something has already been attempted in this 
Way in the University Extension Lectures. I 
have no experience to offer on this subject, but 
It appears to me that the lecturer labours under 
fwo serious disadvantages. In the first place 
he has to address a mixed audience, mostly of 
ап age at which learning is not so easy as it 
used to be ; and secondly, he has to make his 
lecture popular and attractive, otherwise his 
class falls to pieces. Moreover, so far as 1 
understand, every lecturer is free to follow his 
own devices, with the result that what one man 
builds up another pulls down. At every point, 
In fact, in our attempts at education in architec- 
ture we are brought up short by this want of a 
common standard, this loss of all established 
tradition, 

Thesame difticulty meets us in the attempt 


to influence opinion by books and treatises. It 


Was easy enough to lay down the law about 
architecture, when the Five Orders and their 
Strict observance constituted the law and the 
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prophets. In Wren's time there was no neces- 
sity to educate the public. Evelyn did all 
that was wanted when he translated Fréart's 
Parallels.“ But nowadays we have no law; 
and if wearchitects are not agreed among our- 
selves as to the principles on which we should 
appreciate each other's work, it is inevitable 
that the public should be hopelessly at sea. 
Yet I believe that our differences of opinion 
are more superhcial than serious, more the 
result of misunderstanding than any insuperable 
cleavage. Whatever our individual divergences 
of manner, a really fine piece of architecture is 
usually accepted as such by most of us, and the 
problem before us is to disentangle the common 
ground of judgment on which we undoubtedly 
act, and to define it in such a form as 
will be intelligible to the public and a guide to 
them in their own appreciations, a task again 
of the very greatest difficulty, and perhaps not 
the work of one generation, or of one тап; 
yet I do not think such a result will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. The consensus of compe- 
tent judgment gains ground every year, and in 
time а method of criticism may be deduced 
from it,a something far wider and more pene- 
trating than the time-honoured system of the 
orders. 

Meanwhile, and at a lower level, something 
might be done. It has been suggested that a 
series of plain pattern-books for builders, giving 
working drawings of quite simple designs for 
doorways, windows, and the like, would save 
us from the utter vulgarity of the great majority 
of modern buildings in this country. It is well 
known that on the greater number of such 
buildings no architect has been employed, but 
the public is not aware of this, and its vision 
(such as it is) is being constantly perverted by 
the worst possible models in front of it. This, 
at least, we might escape, and the builders of 
the last century did escape it because they 
worked to an excellent set of accepted patterns. 
It would be a most useful and, I think, practic- 
able task if a committee of architects of 
recognised competence could be formed to 
superintend the issue of some such series of 
pattern-books. In the matter of building con- 
struction, this has already been very well done 
in the South Kensington volumes, and it would 
not, I think, be difficult to supplement this on 
the side of design. 

Lastly, we come to what is, after all, the 
most important means of educating the public 
in architecture—our own work. Not only does 
an architect have a unique opportunity of 
educating the individual in his relations with 
his client, but each fresh work should be the 
most convincing embodiment of his own ideas 
of architecture, of which the effect, like that of 
a stonecast into the water, must spread in ever- 
widening circles far outside the centre of its 
first attack. We must set our own house in 
order before we can sweep and garnish that of 
the public ; and thus the education of the 
public passes into the more intimate question oí 
the education of ourselves; and at this point I 
may fairly leave it. 

Perhaps at this moment the two worst faults 
of our architecture are, first, the total absence 
of any sense of style, that kind of design which 
snatches up any sort of detail and tacks it on 
to any kind of building, and of which there is 
abundant illustration in most of our new 
streets. This method we are all agreed in 
condemning, but there is another and rarer 
fault, and the more dangerous because it is the 
vice of a virtue, and this is a certain preciosity, 
what Pliny calls Quedam artis libido, which 
runs out into frantic experiments after some- 
thing new and altogether original. This latter 
habit of mind turns its back on tradition, or 
thinks it does, and resolutely eschews beauty 
in its wild attempt at strength. Both of these 
faults can only be attacked by a more thorough 
and intelligent education of the student, and 
by a clearer appreciation in our own minds of 
the province and ideal of architecture. 

In the first sentence of this paper I men- 
tioned the extreme ditficulty of this subject, and 
] have endeavoured to show that the state of 
public taste at present is due to deeply-seated 
causes—causes so difficult to reach that one 
might almost be tempted to despair of the 
future of architecture. Our best ground of 
hope is in the excellent work being done by 
individual architects, and in the agreement, 
rather than disagreement, of critical judgment 
which exists among ourselves. Such an agree- 
ment must, in the long run, influence public 

opinion, What we experts say in this genera- 
tion will be matter of common knowledge and 
acceptance in the next. It should be our work, 
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thereſore, to clear the air of misconceptions, 
and to endeavour to build up again an zesthetic 
judgment which shall be independent of styles 
and fashions because it rests on the essential 
facts and conditions which lie at the root of all 
good work in architecture. We cannot our- 
selves expect much immediate result, yet 
perhaps our children's children may enter into 
possession of the promised land.” 

Professor Simpson, of Liverpool, said that 
the interesting paper which Mr. Blomfield had 
read covered the ground so completely that 
little remained to be said. The few remarks 
he had to make would be confined entirely to 
the culminating point of Mr. Blomfield’s paper, 
at which he said that architects might leave the 
subject. In his (the speaker’s) opinion the 
education of the public in architecture depended 
entirely upon the education of the architect. 
It was on the architecture of the day, the work 
which was being produced at the present time, 
and not on the work which has been produced 
in the past, that the education of the public in 
this matter must entirely depend. It was a 
well-known truism in education that the first 
thing was to interest people in order to educate 
them. It was quite true that people could to a 
certain extent be interested in architecture in 
the way Mr. Blomfield had suggested—in 
classes at school, in University Extension lec- 
tures, &c. But the interest aroused by such 
means was very likely to evaporate, or, if 
carried too far, would result in the raising of an 
absolutely false standard as to what constituted 
architecture, because that standard would be 
simply and purely an archæological one. 
Consequently he fell back on the line that the 
only way to educate the public was by 
interesting them, and the only way to attain a 
sustained interest was by the works of architec- 
ture around them, i.c, by the works which 
contributed to their comfort and convenience. 
It was, therefore, practically by the works of 
architects themselves that the public must be 
educated, and he was certain that his hearers 
would agree with him when he said that the 
architect must always lead, and the public 
always follow. They saw the bad effects of the 
opposite at the beginning of the century, when, 
at the time of the revivals, a part of the general 
public was educated in architectural matters in 
advance of the mass of practising architects. 
The result was that the general public that 
gave commissions also dictated the standard, 
and the architect became a kind of undertaker, 
differing from other undertakers in that instead 
of lowering dead bodies he was employed in 
raising dead ideas. That was really the result 
of the dilettante obtaining possession of the 
field and dictating to the architect what was to 
be the standard employed. Exactly the same 
thing had happened within the last quarter of 
a century, in what was commonly called - the 
minor arts. Twenty-five years ago the revived 
interest in these arts led to rather curious results 
when the public began to take an interest in 
them. It was quite true that artists had eman- 
cipated themselves since, but when the public 
began to take an interest in them the immediate 
result was to create a craving for the antique 
and to foster and encourage the art of line in 
dealers of old furniture, so that the standard of 
the amateur was turned almost entirely to 
retrospection. The general public went away, 
saw, admired, returned and desired to copy ; 
but with the artist it was quite different ; when 
he went away he saw and admired, but his one 
idea on his return was not to copy, but to 
advance. Theretore, if the public were 
educated to such an extent that they dictated 
the standard, their standard being a retrospec- 
tive one, the architect’s standard of advance- 
ment would not have much chance. The 
remark that the demand created the supply 
did not follow in architecture: we could not 
have good work merely by crying for it. It 
was sometimes, in order to enforce an argu- 
ment, a good thing to suggest an impossibility, 
and there were two impossibilities he would 
put before them. Let us suppose we had а 
public educated so as to appreciate the most 
beautiful work of architecture, and a race of 
architects quite incapable of producing that 
work : what did the public education matter ? 
Secondly, suppose we had a public willing 
to be pleased and not particularly critical, 
and a race of architects to whom bad 
work was an impossibility. What did the 
disapproval of the general public matter in that 
case? All work would be good, whether they 
approved or not. It might be said that we 
should never see the time when all work 
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would be good, and though that might be true, 
it must always be borne in mind that there had 
been such times in the past, and there was no 
particular reason why they should not occur 
again. It should be our aim that all work in 
the future should become good. The advance 
in architecture during the last twenty-five 
years showed that this was not such an im- 


possibility as at first might appear. Architects 
received encouragement from the public and 
the public demanded something different from 
the common-place. That their taste was not 
always good was probably not their fault 

All who lived in large cities knew the 
kind of work by which people were sur- 
rounded—the kind of work which educated the 

Knowing that, they could think of the 
kind of work which ought to be there. Still, 
if buildings improved at the rate they had done 
during the last twenty-five years, there would 
be no need to read papers on the education of 
the public, for that would follow as a matter of 
All, therefore, we had to do was, as 
Mr. Blomfield said, to put our house in order, 
to educate ourselves so that we could educate 
others and not to be deterred by the fact that 
although we might sow, it would be others 


alone. 


public. 


course. 


who would reap. 


Mr. Basil Champneys said he was one of 
those who took rather a gloomy view of the 
prospect of architecture at the present time, 
and he believed the evil was even more deeply- 
seated than many might expect. He differed 
from the last speaker, for, however good our 
architecture, he could not see how it was to 
flourish without popular appreciation, or how 
there was to be a market for it if people did 
There was no 
question that the other arts had suffered from 
this want of appreciation almost as much as 
architecture. Painting, until some few years 
ago, was exceedingly flourishing ; but his belief 
was that the demand for it was in a great 
measure fictitious, and largely founded on 
financial speculation in the purchase of pic- 
tures. When this was exploded, popular love 
for it was shown to be practically 5 

culp- 
ture had comparatively little scope; popular 
judgment thought it a necessary completion to 
certain public buildings, but otherwise showed 
Still, with both 
these arts, there was a certain fashion of appre- 
ciation and a more or less organised ban 

u 
with regard to architecture this was altogether 
lacking, and there was no criticism which was 
in touch with the general public. The archi- 
tectural room at the Royal Academy was con- 
sidered by the ordinary visitor as a kind of 
accessible home for the concentration of such 
illustrations as appeared more sporadically in 
the auctioneers’ windows ; every man was a 
law to himself in such matters, and the archi- 
tectural critic, as regards popular influence, 
If this be the 
case, we seemed to be altogether dependent 
on a public taste which neither was adequate 
nor wished to be improved, and for the edu- 
cation of which no systematic method existed ; 
and it was important to know what was the 
standard of natural taste on which the archi- 
tect depended for appreciation. He feared 
that this consideration did not lead to much 
encouragement. They themselves knew fairly 
well in what architectural art existed, and this 
was exactly what the general public entirely 

He would give a few 
He had been accustomed to look 


not choose to go to the market. 


by the great diminution of purchasers. 


little love for it as mere art. 


criticism—of whatever value it might be. 


could scarcely be said to exist. 


failed to recoghise. 
instances. 
with pleasure on a house which he often 
passed. Though it was in a style for which 


he had no special affinity, it was the work 


of an artist, marked by reticence and severe 
restraint. The other day he saw not far 
from it a definite attempt to reproduce it 
without the aid of an architect. The imitation, 
though close, resulted in the grotesque ; it was 
a hopelessly stupid parody. He had no doubt, 
however, that it satisfied the owner, who pro- 
bably congratulated himself on achieving a 
satisíactory result without having to pay an 
architect’s fees. The same process, of which 
this was a salient instance, was to be seen 
almost everywhere. One had got almost to 
dread any new departure on the part of an 
original architect because of the certainty that 
it would shortly be vulgarised and brought 
into contempt by some stupid and grotesque 
imitation. The evil was widespread, and, so 
far as he could judge from results, the faculty 
of recognising artistic handling in architecture 
was yearly on the decrease. The speculator 
was rapidly gaining ground. Every year saw 


had lately greatly increased. 


architect, 


built by an architect for himself. 


those of the moderns. 


the details. 


rooms livable. 


architects of these days. 


he said about pattern - books of 


Were they likely to do that? 


strategy was necessary. Mr. 


in the art. 


indirectly. 


address them definitely on architecture, they 
would not have attended. He also thought it 
well to attract people by showing a know- 
ledge of the practical—superior to that 
attainable by the speculator—for the public 
could understand points of that kind, though 
they could not understand points of art. Better 
times for art might possibly be inaugurated as 
a consequence of the war, and of the recent 
national crisis, or of any other crisis we might 
have to go through. 

Mr. E. S. Prior said that difficult as the 
subject was said to be, clearly it was an 
attractive one for architects to talk about, since 
it had cropped up at all the sittings of the 
Congress. Now Mr. Blomfield had laid down 
an excellent plan of campaign for the treat- 
ment of the public, and had set forth what 
might be called the strategy and tactics of the 
matter. From the raw recruit just learning to 


a larger proportion of buildings erected to 
which no one who by the utmost expansion of 
the term could be called an “architect” had 
had anything to say. A short time ago һе hap- 
pened to be walking with an architect friend 
in a district a few miles from London which 
They deter- 
mined, for amusement, to notice the many 
rather large houses they passed, and to see 
how many could be attributed to any sort of 
In a walk of about a mile anda half 

they saw one, and that they found had been 
But probably 
many of the owners of these houses were so- 
called men of taste ; many of the interiors were 
no doubt decorated with “ artistic " wall-papers, 
and doubtless the style had been in many cases 
made a point of by the  building-owner. 
It was only the artistic touch, the essential of 
architecture, which was independent of and 
above all questions of style, to which all had 
been equally blind. But he was not sure that 
the absence of the regular so-called architect 
had always, or under all conditions, been a 
calamity to art. Many of the, to him, best 
buildings of past times had been built by those 
who could not call themselves architects at all. 
For instance, Professor J. W. Clarke had shown 
that the very fine river front of Clare College, 
Cambridge, was built by the Cambridge builder 
of that date. But how different were the con- 
ditions under which such people worked from 
We had only to study 

the handbooks with which the workmen of 
former days were equipped to see how care- 
fully they must have trained themselves in all 
It did not seem to matter much 

whether the designer were called “architect " 
or "builder" so long as he possessed the 
necessary knowledge and skill, but the con- 
temporary speculative builder was equally 
deficient in both. A client of his once 
started building a house which he had de- 
signed by a local builder ; but he got nervous 
about it when he saw the plans, and got him 
(the speaker) to see the designs; he declined 
to interfere with the exterior, though he got 
the builder to alter the plans so as to make the 
The result was what might 

have been expected : his friend did not realise 
that the builders of past days had a great deal 
more knowledge than some of the so-called 
He had put before 

them a rather pessimistic or discouraging 
view of the present, and he had not much 
to say that was encouraging as to the future. 
He very much doubted, even if the work of 
architects was raised to a uniform standard, 
whether that would do much good if the 
public did not want good architecture, and 
if the public were content with the speculative 
builder. Some good might be done by some of 
the methods which Mr. Blomfield proposed, 
though he did not look with favour on what 
win- 

dows and doors, for he was aíraid that the 
speculative builder, with the encouragement of 
the client, would put the wrong windows to 
right doors. He believed there was plenty of 
architectural talent abroad which would do 
what was wanted, and abolish the speculative 
builder, it only the public rose to the occasion. 


It seemed to 
him that a flank movement in architectural 


| Blomfield’s 
History of the Renaissance" was precisely 
the sort of thing for the public—a work of a 
high literary standard, which many people 
of literary attainments had read as a book, 
even when they had no particular interest 

In addressing public bodies he 
had tried to interest them in architecture quite 


If he had given out that he would 


pursue the analogy farther 


handle his T-square to the general at the front 
(the assessor in a national competition), all 
banded together with an imperial idea that 
they would advance as a great army to 
carry forward the flag of architecture till 
it waved over an ideal city in which the 
architect was the all in everything. The 
only difficulty was the public. They were 
so ready to lay down their arms, but turned 
up in the rear again as uneducated as 
ever. This education of the public was a 
very old matter, and it was with no disrespéct 
to architects that he likened them to the 
sophists, but merely in order to observe that 
those professors of wisdom had never been 
agreed as to what wisdom was, but only that 
it was necessary to educate the public in it. 
Mr. Blomfield had passed over, with con- 
siderable agility, the fact that this was no new 
thing, and also that when literary amateur- 
ship, to which he attributed so much disaster, 
came into being, at the same moment began 
the education of the public by the architects. 
The revivalists, Greek, Gothic, Queen Anne, 
all had done their best, and still the public 
were not educated. Now it was proposed to 
educate them in mass and proportion, light 
and shade. He hoped he would be excused for 
saying that he thought the public would look 
forward to that education with considerable 
equanimity, not to say amusement. As Homer's 
gods said to men, “ Why do you blame us, 
when it is you yourselves heap up your ills," 
so might the public say to architects. He 
was afraid that the public did not get archi- 
tecture, because architects had no architecture 
to give them. Except for this, Mr. Blomfield's 
programme was an excellent one. As the 
Greek revival produced Decimus Burton, the 
Gothic, Butterfield ; the Queen Anne, Norman 
Shaw, so also mass and proportion and the 
limits of the arts" might give us architects. 
But as to architecture, when the flood had 
come and swept all away, when the public 
began to build without “architects,” then and 
then only would they get architecture. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in moving a vote of 
thanks, said the paper had openedan extremely 
interesting subject—one which they all thought 
about at times. Of course, they all realised 
that the conditions at the present day as regards 
architecture were vastly different from those 
of the past, but he could not feel that the 
ignorance of the public was at the bottom of 
these changed conditions. In the first place, 
it was due largely to the great multiplicity 
of our buildings, and the fact that so many 
of them were built, not by architects at all, 
or by persons who were architects in name 
only. But had the public ever been inte- 
rested in architecture ? He doubted whether 
there was any evidence to prove that in 
the great architectural ages of the past the 
public had shown a learned interest in archi- 
tecture. If one looked back to the Periclean 
age, he believed that one might search the 
literature of Greece without discovering what 
might be called an intelligent lay appreciation 
of architecture ; and as for Rome, the remarks 
on architecture which could prove that the 
writers had anything more than the most 
superficial knowledge of the subject might be 
put together on half a page. Pliny the Elder, 
who was so often quoted by writers on Rome, 
introduced to be sure a few art criticisms 
into his Natural History under the heading of 
“Stone,” but did not appear to have a technical 
knowledge of architecture at all. If it had 
always been so with the public, he did not 
think that the outlook was necessarily bad 
because the public knew so little of architecture 
now. There was a worse thing than 
ignorance, viz, the nescience of ignorance. 
He might be permitted to make an analogy. 
It was dangerous to compare an art with 
a science, but one might compare, for à 
moment, architecture with medicine. Archi- 
tecture, it might be said, was an art which 
dealt with common needs with which every 
one was concerned ; therefore the public could 
not afford to be ignorant of architecture. That 
was exactly the same with medicine—the body 
was, at all events, as intimate to human beings 
as the house they lived in, and it might be 
expected that people should know about n. 
cine. Happily, they did not, and they wen 
to the doctor. But architecture was such 
a simple kind of thing that a good Ee 
people imagined they knew all about it. l E 
man who would not think of doing wi? 


out his doctor frequently thought of doinz 


and il one could 
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rather nice to hope that architects could 
do in architecture what was done by doc- 
tors in hospitals, namely, to establish archi- 
tectural hospitals, in which men who did not 
employ architects should be architecturally 
treated gratis. Architects would not gain 
financially, but the country would gain in art. 
He thought that they should leave the public 
alone in this matter. We could all say what we 
liked about the public, because every individual 
of the public knew he was not being alluded to 
under this title. Architecture was rather a big 
thing for the public to be educated in, though 
he did not wish that they should stand in 
the way of any members of the public should 
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wisdom and sagacity to achieve something 
which otherwise the poor architect would not 
have been able to do. He was very much 
afraid that that ideal must be left, with Mr. 
Milner’s delightful ideal city which they had 
heard about the previous night,* to the dim and 
distant future. But, to be practical and not to 
be pessimistic, did the education of the public 
in architecture matter to them at all? The 
education of the public in building construction 
was something obviously for the benefit of the 
community. The public needed scarcely any 
incentive to get educated as to their domestic 
requirements, the arrangement of their ware- 
houses and commercial buildings, while the 


they wish to know all about it; but it always | architect often had to suffer dictation from all 


seemed to him that one was learning some- 
thing about architecture every day, and the 
more one learnt about architecture the more 
one felt one's ignorance about it. It was easy 
to teach the public the outlines, the A B C of 
architecture, but that deeper knowledge which 
could give them the critical faculty could not 
be imparted without a very great deal of 
study. There were a few architectural laymen 
who had that thorough knowledge, but one 
could not speak of them as the public. As Mr. 
Blomfield had hinted, architects had really 
their own house to set in order ; there must be 
no ignorance amongst architects, and it was to 
insure this that there were to-day architectural 
schools and examinations. ‘There were many 
architects who were enemies to examination, 
but they were all agreed that we could not 
make an architect by examination. Friends 
of examination did not regard it as the winged 
sandals of Mercury, but as a prosaic means of 
making sure that ignoramuses were not let into 
the profession. It was the general education of 
architects that was wanted to command respect 
and not a mere knowledge of technicalities. 

Mr. John Slater, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that one suggestion brought for- 
ward by Mr. Blomfield was an exceedingly 
useful one. As Mr. Waterhouse had said, one 
could not expect the public to have a great 
technical knowledge of architecture, but at any 
rate the Public could be taught to take an 
interest in it; and the remark he was struck 
with was that about giving schoolboys some 
slight acquaintance with architecture. Every 
one who had seen the schools of average school- 
boys—he did not mean Board schools, but thebi £ 
schools—must have been struck by the intense 
dulness and ugliness of a great many of the 
rooms in which the boys worked. That seemed 
to be a thing which could be easily altered, and 
if the class-rooms in which our boys and girls 
were taught history could be embellished by 
800d photographs or drawings of our cathe- 
drals, the Scholars would then, at a very early 
stage, begin to realise a little of what was such 
an important thing—viz., the great connexion 
between the buildings of a country and the 
history of a country. Mr. Blomfield had 
alluded to the Cambridge and London Univer- 
sity Extension lectures on architecture. He 
(the speaker) had more than once been asked 
to set an examination Paper and examine the 
students“ papers in connexion with those lec- 
tures, and he was bound to say that the syllabus 
of the lectures in many cases appeared to be 
very different from what they might be, with 
one exception, viz, the syllabus provided by 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell. That was a most admir. 
able syllabus, illustrated by delightful sketches 
Which could not fail to interest all. The stu- 
dents’ papers he had looked through had con- 
vinced him that even such a slight knowledge 
of architecture must be a very great interest 
and usc to the people who had gained it. T hey 
might go on a journey, and would be able to 
take a little more interest in the buildings they 
saw than they would have done had they 
known nothing about architecture. As to the 
effect of such education on modern architec- 
ture, he did not think it would be much, and as 
to that, it was architects, and architects only, 
who mustithink of education and inspiration, 
and, as Mr. Waterhouse had said, go on learn- 
ing every day of their lives. 


of forgetting an all-important truth that a little 
knowledge was a dangerous thing, and the edu- 


as complete as the education of the architect, 


оша possibly do the architect more harm 
an 


of dictating ignorantly, improperly, and un- 


wisely to the architect, should direct him with 


sorts of ecclesiastics in regard to the erection 
of places of worship. The point Mr. Blomfield, 
in his eloquent and interesting paper, insisted 
on was the education of the public in the 
artistic side of architecture, and he (the 
speaker) suggested that that was altogether a 
banality. Architects did not wish nor want 
it, and the public were better left in what- 
ever delightful simplicity as to architecture 
they might be in, while architects should pursue 
their studies with al] the enthusiasm they could. 
The art of ladies' dress, of military uniforms, 
and, to a certain extent, the heraldic elements, 
were living arts amongst us, and free from 
the artificial influences of revivalism ; whereas 
the art of architecture was an artificial one. 
Let them leave the public to cultivate those 
simplicities that delighted them and leave the 
architect to the superior wisdom which he 
could not afford to do without in these in- 
different times. If seemed to him that there 
wasa very important fact in Mr. Blomfield's 
review of the circumstances which had led to 
the present situation, which must not be over- 
looked. Mr. Blomfield started with Walpole's 
little Strawberry Hill villa. Of course, that was 
followed by Beckford's atrocity at Fonthill, and 
James Wyatt's ubiquity in all the styles. But 
parallel with this apparition of the tastes— 
for it was only taste, a Chinese taste which 
one saw in Kew Gardens; an affectation of 
the grotesque—was a deep and enthusiastic 
artistic appreciation of Greek work derived 
from a sane and healthful study, which none 
could deprecate, of the remains of Greek work. 
Stuart and Revett were the pioneers, and the 
movement culminated in the work of Cockerell. 
Then we were brought face to face with that 
flaming portent Burges, whom no one could 
accuse of artificiality; he was a burning 
enthusiast animated with the idea that Gothic 
was the only art, and which he practised as an 
artist. The rival enthusiasts were the Classic 
enthusiasts, who saw in Italian Classic the 
necessary perfection of domestic buildings, and 
the friction between the two schools was 
sincere and unartificial. Could we afford to 
do without that flame of enthusiasm which 
was cultivated and based upon the study of 
ancient architecture? We had left meddling 
with the ashes and were practically throwing 
cold water on our enthusiasms, and now 
we were going to educate the public! 
Until we could set our house in order and 
establish a canon which would again raise 
our enthusiasm and recreate the interest which 
had gone, we should be helpless and powerless 
to appeal to the public. What was needed 
was intelligent criticism of architecture — a 
school of criticism. What was wanted was 
guidance in the matter, and of that there was 
very little indeed. It seemed to him that there 
was ample scope in surveying the work of the 
last century for very careful critical work. 
We could look down on Ruskin and talk of the 
summer of his Gothic enthusiasm which was 
unduly prolonged. We were already hunger- 
ing after the Greek afflatus, and there were 
signs that it would again exercise an influence 
on our public buildings ; but we must not 
plunge into mere revivalism. Let them examine 
a building as a building, apart from its relation 
to past styles. 


the appreciation of colour quite apart from 


| ; any detailed examination of style, were all 
cation of the public, unless it were an education | subjects in which architects even were not 
trained, and in which they might very well 
What were wanted were 
good. The only education of the public | eclectic classes, not for the purpose of re- 
that could be of any good to the architect was producing, in a horrible mixture, all architec- 
an education that placed the public above the | tural history in picture-books, but in order to 
level of the architect, so that the client, instead | gather the value of form apart from mere 
antiquarianism. The real public that they might 


train themselves. 


* See our last issue, page 617. 


Mr. Blomfield's mention of the 
proper appreciation of void to solid, of the play 
| | ot light and shade, the value of outline, and 
Mr. Beresford Pite said they ran a great risk | mouldings, the concentration of ornament and 
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with advantage educate was not the public 
from which architects derived clients, or the 
public which favoured them with criticism in 
the daily Press; it was the jerry building 
public, and if free classes for the education of 
the jerry builder in architecture, with a supply 
gratis of designs for street houses, could be 
started, we should be doing a great deal. 
Jerry loved ornament, but he had sense enough 
to see that a building was cheaper without 
ornament than with it. But the cheaper 
architecture or anything else was, the more 
it was ornamented—the plainer articles of 
every-day use were the more expensive. That 
ought not to be so, and if they could get hold 
of Jerry and explain to him that plain tiles 
were better than ornamental ones, he thought 
that good would be done to the community at 
large. He was rather afraid of the pattern- 
bock, for people were not the simple children 
they were, and they learnt from the pattern- 
book, without being better for doing so ; and 
he was afraid that to the jerry builders it 
would certainly do more harm than good. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said that it really seemed 
desirable to know what to teach the public. 
As regards questions of taste, he agreed with 
Mr. Pite that in educating the public they might 
be creating a kind of Frankenstein's monster, 
which might have very disastrous consequences 
for them. As he understood it, the taste that it 
was desirable to produce in the architecture of 
the day was that which should express the 
wants of the day, not of any previous period ; 
and the wants of the public of to-day were 
such, he was afraid, as architects could not 
conscientiously carry out; for instance, the 
heavy superstructure which seemed to be 
carried on plate glass windows, to which 
reference had been made the previous day. 
The suggested school of criticism was a very 
good idea, but if the critic were not to impress 
his individual taste upon learners he did not 
see what the benefit would be. 

Mr. H. G. Ibberson said he had great 

sympathy with Mr. Pite's remarks, especially 
when he deprecated too great a knowledge of 
the public in architecture, for he had suffered 
during the course of a short life a great deal in 
that respect. There were three stages in 
relation to the public feelings about art. In the 
first, the public knew nothing, or cared nothing 
about it ; in the second, the public thought it 
knew, but did not know ; and the third stage, 
which they might one day arrive at, was where 
the public had an intelligent knowledge and 
interest in it. He was inclined to think that 
we were in the middle stage, in which the 
public had no definite ideas at all. That being 
so, he thought that architects were sometimes 
a little cowardly in their attitude. He recently 
had had some decoration to do to a Noncon- 
formist chapel—a type of building, as a rule, 
not particularly beautiful ; in this case he was 
not obliged to acquaint his clients with what 
he was going to do. He told them as little 
as possible, and instead of indulging in the 
familiar glitter of pitchpine and varnish, he 
treated the wood with dull stain, and enriched 
it with copper, and generally did things 
entirely opposite to their preconceived notions. 
Much to his surprise the work was appreciated 
by his clients. He had heard it said that archi- 
tects in competitions did not put in their best 
work, but work which they thought the public 
would like ; that, of course, was detrimental to the 
true interests of art. The suggestion was made 
that a certain pattern-book should be issued for 
the use of builders, and the criticism that the 
right door and the wrong window might be 
put together seemed to be very apt ; something 
could, however, be done, he thought, in the way 
of improving the sections of stock mouldings. 
Mr. Blomfield was not quite kind in his 
reference to Ruskin, and his views as to morals 
and art. He (the speaker) did not mean to say 
that shown art was moral, and that a concealed 
girder was а vicious thing; but he thought that 
morals and art were mixed up to an extent. 
While the public made the most show for 
the least money, while a workman under trades 
unionism did as little work as he could for his 
money, though isolated buildings of beauty 
might be erected, architecture would be an 
exotic and not a natural growth. He believed 
that Ruskin's writing had done much for 
architecture, and he should hke to add a 
humble tribute to the greatness of the man 
and the greatness of his ideas. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said they must feel specially in- 
debted to Mr. Blomfield for coming before 
them, for he was not a member of the Institute. 
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Authorities, while nearly all must from time to 
time have dealings with them. Architects col- 
lectively and working together (why do not 
architects work better together?) should have 
an almost decisive voice in these matters, 
Any other prpfession would be recognised as 
the authority on any subject bearing so directly 
on its work as these by-laws do on our work, 
and would be allowed to suggest for enact- 
ment pretty much what it thought fit. Under 
the Public Health Act it is the Local Authority 
that makes the by-laws, and it has power to 
alter or repeal them by a subsequent by-law. 
It is merely provided that they shall not take 
effect till confirmed by the Local Government 
Board. Now it is necessary that the true posi- 
tion of the Local Authorities should be under- 
stood in this matter. Possibly the more impor- 
tant corporations may know their own power, 
but the constant excuse for harmful by-laws 
given by members of the smaller bodies I find 
to be, that the by-laws are thrust on them by 
the Local Government Board. Mr. Russell, on 
the other hand, speaks of the jealousy of the 
local authorities at the interference of a central 
authority. The explanation of the difference 
is, I think, that the smaller authorities and their 
advisers are quite without the knowledge and 
experience which would make them capable of 


The success of the Congress had been largely 
due to the help of several gentlemen who were 
riot members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

_Mr. Blomfield, in the course of a brief reply, 
said the odd thing was that he agreed with 
most of what his critics had said, but he must 
correct one or two inaccuracies. He had cer- 
tainly not suggested, as Mr. Prior seemed to 
think he had, that the public should be 
taught the technicalities of proportion, mass, 
voids and solids, and so on. It would be 
useless to do anything of the kind, and what 
he had said was that architects should study 
these matters. At present most of them, and 
especially the younger men, appeared to ignore 
them. Another point raised by Mr. Prior was 
whether an architect was an architect or not, 
for that was what it came to. Mr. Prior said 
we should not get architecture until we got 
buildings designed by men who were not 
architects. The meaning of this he could not 
grasp. He could not seize the precise point 
at which a man ceased to be a builder 
and became an architect. In any case, 
the point seemed to him  immaterial, 
and to be merely playing with words. 
As to pattern-books, the suggestion was 
not his own, but was in fact first made by 
Mr. Lethaby some years ago. Whether the 
suggestion was practicable or not it was diffi- 
cult to say, and no one had even suggested that 
architecture would be obtained by this means. 
Allthat could be arrived at was a certain irre- 
ducible minimum of expression, and a means 
of escaping the prevailing vulgarity of builder's 
ornament. Some of the speakers had assumed 
that what he had been driving at had been the 
reintroduction of strict Classic. Strict Classic 
in the sense assumed by the speakers was just 
as poisonous as strict Gothic, for in both cases 
the assumption was that it was to be an exact 
revival of a past style. What was wanted was 
to get people to conceive of architecture apart 
from styles, and not to identify it necessarily 
with any given style at all, whatever their 
personal preferences might be, and those 
qualities to which he wished architects 
would address themselves were involved 
in all good architecture, no matter what 
the style. As to the public, it seemed to be 
generally admitted that from this point of view 
the public was hopeless, and this was what he 
thought himself, and in writing his paper (the 
subject of which he might explain had been 
supplied him, and was not his own choice), he 
had merely suggested what he thought might 
be the best method of dealing with the public, 
but he was not in the least sanguine that any- 
thing could be done, and his one idea was 
that architects should give up worrying about 
the public in this matter. They should satisfy 
their own artistic standard, and when they had 
done that the public would probably be satis- 
fied, i£ not immediately, yet in due course. 
The whole gist of his paper was that archi- 
tects had to deal with themselves if they hoped 
to educate the public. 

The meeting then concluded. 


published in the Journal on November 11, 
1899. 


The deputation, referring to the report addressed 
to the Local Government Board by the Institute, 
laid before Mr. Russell tbe views of the Institute on 
the advisability of grouping the model by-laws for 
non-Metropolitan districts in England and Wales, 
with the view to the adoption of such groups, and 
such only, as were applicable in particular localities ; 
and the exemption from certain groups of by-laws 
of detached bulldings standing within their own 
grounds; the uncertain requirements of Local 
Authorities as to the drawings required to be 
deposited, and their declining in some cases to give 
the grounds of their objections where approval of 
plans is refused ; the establishment of a special 
technical Tribunal of Appeal; the extension to the 
provinces of the London system of dealing with 
rights as to party-walls and other questions con- 
весло with the administration of building by- 

ws. 

Mr. Russell, in reply, said that as regards the 
principle underlying the Report, i. e., the advising by 
the Local Government Board of the Local Authori- 
ties as to what by-laws it would be best for them to 
adopt, it was always a delicate matter, owing to 
the jealousy of Local Authorities at the interference 
of a central authority. He thought the question of 
grouping the by-laws was a fair point for considera- 
tion. As regards the demand on the part of Local 
Authorities for drawings, such bodies often exceeded 
their rights; but in some instances powers were struggling against the centralised Board at 
given to Lowa Authorities by ecl Ача, At the | Whitehall and so take whole what is sent to 
hold out no hope of legislation on the questions kun иген 2. 10 pony ent yey. 
involved, but everything had been carefully noted, | effectively help these authorities, and I propose 
and should be submitted to the consideration of the | to call attention to three special points taken 
expert advisers of the Board, who would report as | out of the Institute Report as being of particular 
to the extent it would be possible without legisla- importance. | | 
tion to meet the views of the Royal Institute. In|  Theifirst point on which architects ought to 


conclusion, Mr. Russell asked whether it would Бе | insist is that there should be definite and 
possible to confer with the deputation again. An 


: explicit regulations asto the deposit of drawings. 

answer having been given in the affirmative, the| This appears in the body of the Special Com- 
deputation thanked Mr. Russell for his courteous | mittee's Report, page 450 of 1899 Royal Insti- 
hearing, and withdrew. tute of British Architects’ Journal. The 

If the exigencies of an aged Parliament | principle is that a block plan, with drainage, 
rendered legislation impossible in October, the| public roadways, and adjoining premises, 
crisis through which the country has since|should be deposited and leít with the local 
passed has filled not merely Parliamentary | authorities, and that other drawings should 
officials, but the general public with anxieties| be submitted for inspection, stamped, and 
and considerationsof such tremendous moment, | returned. 
that the lesser evils which locallegislation or 
administration can cause or cure have sunk 
into insignificance. It would, in the months 
that are past, have been useless to attempt 
either through the newspaper Press, with their 
well-filled columns of startling and ‘too often 
sad news, or through any other channel to 
arouse public opinion on such a subject as 
Building By-laws. 

So far as legislation is concerned we must be 
content to wait in readiness to impress ona 
new Parliament the propriety of considering 
Bills for the extension of the Metropolitan 
system respecting party-walls to the whole 
country ; for some proper and equitable system 
of dealing with ‘ancient lights, and for such 
modifications as may be desirable in the Acts 
affecting buildings in non-Metropolitan districts. 
Primarily, however, the report of the Special 
Committee was intended to deal with the by- 
laws under existing Acts of Parliament as a 
matter of administration only. Whether any- 
thing has resulted from the consideration of the 
expert advisers of the Board promised by Mr. 
Russell I am not in a position to say. It is not 
inconceivable that at such a time the blessings 
of peace may have special charms for those who 
аге so comfortably described as permanent 
officials,’ and that things are going on much as 
before ; and that vast tracts of open, sparsely 
inhabited country are still being annexed 
to an ambitious little town somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and the liberty of the inhabi- 
tants subjected to ‘Urban Powers. Unfa- 
vourable, however, as the circumstances are 
for vigorous action, I felt that I should be 
almost ‘looking back,’ ‘after putting my hand 
to the plough,’ if I allowed a Conference of 
Architects to be gathered from all parts of the 
country here in London without at least 
offering to bring forward again this subject of 
building by-laws, on which we have still so 
much work before us. The particular part of 
the report of the select committee to which I 
wish to call attention is its last paragraph. 
‘The influence of those who are interested in 
building would have to be brought to bear 
upon the Local Authorities to urge them to 
give eftect to the proposed measures of relief 
by adopting such, and such only, of the 
divisions of the by-laws as would be applicable 
to their district or to different portions thereof.' 

Gathered in this Conference must be many 
who have great personal influence with the 
members and officials connected with Local 


‘It is of great importance that the requirements of 
the Local Authorities as to the deposit of drawings 
should be reasonable, and that they should be ex- 
plicitly stated. The Committee suggest that in all 
cases a block plan, with the lines and depths of 
drainage shown thereon, together with the nearest 
public roadway and adjoining premises within 100 ft. 
of the proposed building, should be deposited, and 
that, where required, plans and sections (together 
with elevations, if needful to explain methods of 
construction) should be submitted for inspection 
during a defined and limited time; which drawings 
should be then returned, stamped, if approved, or, 
if not approved, accompanied by a precise state- 
ment of the particulars in which the by-laws have 
not been complied with.’ 


It seems to be a sort of tradition at White- 
hall that the by-laws cannot go beyond saying 
that the plans and sections are to be deposited 
—a wonderful emanation, I suppose from the 
legal mind. Mr. Russell, however, said he 
could see no objection to the by-laws making 
regulations as to the mode of deposit, and ne 
wonder, for what the Act says 15: ‘And they 
may further provide for the observance of such 
by-laws by enacting therein such provisions E 
they think necessary—as to the giving 9 
notices, as to the deposit of plans and sections 
by persons intending to lay out streets or | 
construct buildings.’ Note the absence | 
elevations. ‘Provisions as to the deposit 0 
plans,’ &c., is surely wide enough for a dou 
able and definite arrangement. It is extreme y 
objectionable that unnecessary came 
should choke up the offices of the Local Boar E 
and that architects should be called on to 5 e 
there in perpetuity plans of their works, to be 
studied at their leisure by the local . 
possibly a rival practitioner and by his uds 
If for the public good, persons about to bui | 
must make and deposit plans, they should a 
least be informed definitely what they have | 
do, апа be put to as little trouble and, above all. 
subjected to as little delay, as possible. B 

Next I would urge on you to get the Loca 
Authorities to push the adoption of the Insti- 
ішез by-law on party-walls (Division D., i: 
451). It is long to read through and might el 
be wholly intelligible at once. It gives тепе. 
however, in the case of small houses in two 
particulars which will be much valued by д 
vesting builders ; it settles the point up. jl 
which the party-wall need not be carre 
through the roof, so that in exposed mr 
(as along the south coast), where the diticults 


Friday.—Buildiug By-laws. 


On Friday morning a meeting of the Con- 
gress was held at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Mr. W. M. Fawcett, Vice-President of the 
Institute, in the chair, when Mr. Lacy W. 
Ridge read the following paper on :— 


The Responsibility of Local Authorities in 
Respect of Building By-laws, 


“It may be present to the minds of those 
who are members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects that on June 12, 1899, that 
body passed unanimously a Report drawn up 
by a Special Committee on Building By-laws 
in the non-Metropolitan districts of England 
and Wales. Among the suggestions of the 
Report was one that the Local Government 
Board should be requested to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject of these by-laws. On 
October 26 last a deputation which had to be 
hastily got together, and wasconsequently not as 
fully representative as mt ght have been desired, 
waited at Whitehall on Mr. T. W. Russell, 
M.P., the Parliamentary Secretary of the Local 
Government Board. Several of the permanent 
officials of the Board were present. The 
immediate result I may describe to you in the 
Report sent to the Council of the Institute and 
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of keeping out the weather is considerable and 
the risk of fire very slight, the roof over a row 
ol small houses need not be broken. It would 
also admit of a single brick party-wall being 
used in cases where the by-laws now require, 
and require wisely, the use of one anda half 
brick external walls. The main charm, however, 
of treating party-walls in a division by them- 
selves would be that it would enable the Local 
Authorities in many cases tosay: ‘ You have 
laid out your streets with ample space, in 
accord with Division B ; you will comply with 
the sanitary requirements of Division F ; 
separate your houses properly with party- 
walls, as Division D, and we will trouble you 
no further ; for it is impossible to see how you 
can be any nuisance or danger to your neigh- 
bours, and we will trouble you no more with 
by-laws.’ Taking such a position with small 
properties, or with pairs of workmen's cottages 
or villas, particularly in the country, would be 
a great relief to every one, and do much, very 
much, to obviate the ill-feeling which now 
constantly arises from insisting on useless 
trifles merely for the sake of enforcing the by- 
laws, as if that in itself were a good and 
wholesome thing ; an opinion only too likely 
to grow into a fossil in the official mind. 

Again, I would insist on the alterations named 
under Division E on page 452, whereby in a 
story in a roof,and in the story immediately 
below the roof (not being a ground story), 
timber construction and weather tiling or plas- 
tering is allowed in place of brick in detached 
or semi-detached domestic buildings, and also 
that some credit respecting the thickness of the 
wall should be given for the tiles in weather 
tiling nailed to brickwork. Admirable, warm, 
sound, and picturesque construction, very cha- 
racteristic of some parts of the country, is 
being thrust out of use, not because it is defec- 
tive or has been found wanting, but from pure 
ignorance, and because the by-laws were 
founded on the London Building Act. This was 
primarily a piece of panic legislation after the 
Great Fire, and directed, and rightly directed, 
against fire in a town crowded in away we 
can hardly now realise. Many of its provisions 
are inapplicable where wind or rain, which are 
certain, are far more formidable than the very 
rare fire which soon burns itself out. The 
London Act landed us with Gower-street and 
Harley-street as the normal types of building. 
It is not for architects to acquiesce in the same 
sort of thing happening all over in the country 
through the abolition of local characteristic 
styles of building. 

Finally, let us ask the local authorities to 
remember that it is local government they 
have to administer ; that they exist, not for the 
enforcement of a set of by-laws, whether they 
be useless or not, but for the good of the 
community; and that their office will be best 
promoted in the matter of building when they 
carry with them the intelligent good will of 
those that build ; which they certainly will not 
attain by curtailing unnecessarily the liberty ot 
the subject." 


Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary of the Institute, 
then read the following communication from 
Mr. William Henman, of Birmingham :— 

" Having had the opportunity of perusing 
an advance copy of the remarks which Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge has drawn up for to-morrow’s 
meeting, I desire to record my appreciation 
thereof, and I congratulate Mr. Ridge upon the 
very concise and temperate manner in which 
he has stated the case. Although it may be 
some time ere Local Authorities realise their 
true responsibilities in the matter of building 
by-laws, I feel sure that the excellent work 
done by the committee appointed by the Insti- 
tute will in due course ettect improvement : 
but it is a matter which must constantly be 
kept to the front, and reform must persistently 
be urged in official quarters as opportunities 
occur. А few years ago the city of Birming- 
ham adopted new building by-laws which, 
among other things, required greater thickness 
of walls than had previously been emploved. 
Building-owners protested, but no relaxation 
Was granted unti] the city authorities them- 
selves determined to erect some artizans' 
dwellings. They then realised that such could 
not be built to pay, and had to adopt the un- 
dignihed proceeding of sending a deputation 
to the Local Government Board to petition for 
a modification of their own by-laws. This is 
one of many illustrations which might be 
given in proof that many a building by-law is 


framed or administered regardless of the 


public welfare 


Board did not allow any discretion, but some- 
times they would not take proccedings against 
anyone who infringed the by-laws : they some- 
times shut their eyes, though they would not 
pass the plans. 


a member from the north who wrote to the 
Local Government Board suggesting to them 
that they should cause some Local Authority, in 
which he was interested, to inforce their by- 
Jaws ; and the reply he got was that the Local 
Government Board had taken legal opinion on 
the subject and they found that they had no 
power to enforce the enforcement of their by- 
laws by the local authorities. 


the utmost importance to members who prac- 
tised in the country and the provinces. Their 
London friends did not always appreciate the 
great difficulty those who practised in the 
country had to contend against in this matter. 
He trusted the Conference would press on the 
Institute the need of getting some settlement of 
this matter which would be satisfactory. No 
Government department could ever be got to 
do anything unless it was constantly worried. 
Permanent officials werc content to let things 
go on as they were. If the Institute represented 
the architects of the country it was necessary 
that the members of the council should remem- 
ber the extreme importance of this question 
to provincial architects. The Institute must 
not weary in the matter, and in a case 
in which the interests of the profession 
were so much concerned they must con- 
tinue to work and get something satisfactory 
settled. The by-laws were quite as offensive 
to the British public as they were to the archi- 
tects. The Sfectator had printed letters for 
months оп the subject, and the whole 
country concerned with building was alive to 
the trouble caused by the by-laws, and was 
anxious for something to be done. It had been 
said that the Local Authorities were jealous of 
any interference. That was not the fact, 
because, in his experience, they were willing 
to adopt a modified scheme of simple by-laws 
which would be suitable to little country dis- 
tricts, and on applying to the Local Govern- 
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The Chairman said that as Mr. T. W. Russell, 


M. P., had remarked, there was always the diffi- 
culty with headquarters of calling forth the 
jealousy of the local authorities; but it was 
curious that the local authorities should be 
jealous of the architect. When one came to carry 
out the by-laws, what seemed so strange was 
that one should be so bound and tied down to 
the exact letter, and not to the spirit of the by- 
laws. It seemed to him that what was wanting 
in another set of by-laws was a clause making 
it possible to give a certain amount of freedom 
in certain cases. The local authority should 
have power to relax their requirements so long 
as the spirit of the by-laws was adhered to. 


Mr. Ridge said that the Local Authorities 


were not bound in the least. 


Mr. Lewis Angell said the Local Government 


Mr. Ridge said he had received a letter from 


Mr. Ralph Nevill aaid the subject was one of 


ment Board for ratification to do so they had 
been informed that the Board would not ratify 


such by-laws, and that the whole by-laws must 


be taken, or none at all. These by-laws were 
drawn up by London architects familiar 
with London and not with country methods. 
Some of the provisions were childish. It 
seemed to him that, as Mr. Ridge had said, 
they should not ask at present for anything 
that would involve new legislation, but should 
work on the lines of the report sent in to the 
Local Government Board, and so at once get 
them to relieve Local Authorities from en- 
forcing the requirementsincertain cases. Where 
there was a sensible Chairman and surveyor 
many things were not insisted on, and the way 
they got out of the difficulty was to say nothing 
about any departure from the by-laws. But 
that put a great responsibility on an architect 
who might advise a client to take no notice of 
the rules of the Board. The law was sometimes 
put in action unexpectedly. Again, a surveyor 
might permit certain deviations from the by- 
laws, whereas his successor would not—an 
experience which had been his (the speaker's). 
He hoped that this matter would be pressed 
forward, and that the Local Government Board 
would have no rest until something satisfactory 
were done in the matter. 


Mr. M. B. Adams said it would be wiser to 
concentrate the attention of the public on the 
practical rather than the artistic side of the 
question, because very little support would be 
received on anything which had to do with the 
artistic side of the matter: but with practical 


matters the ordinary man of the street would 
realise exactly what they wanted. 


Mr. Hadfield said he hoped the Council of the 
Institute would press the matter forward. He 
thought it was desirable that surveyors should 
read between the lines of these by-laws. Those 
of them who lived in large Midland and 
Northern towns where there were insanitary 


areas, knew that there were many poor people 


who could not pay more than three shillings a 
week for rent, and houses for them could not be 


built, with such by-laws, at such arent. At 
Sheffield the Local Authorities had met the 
architects well. The architects had not ac- 
complished much, but still something had 
been done. The cost of cottage property for the 
very poor was becoming too great with the 
rents that the poor were able to pay, and this 
had an adverse etfect on the question of the 
housing of the poor. That was an aspect of the 
question that should be pressed home on the 
authorities. 


Mr. A. E. Sawday said architects were not a 


mercenary body ; still they should look at the 
financial aspect of the matter. 
had said that day that architects were supposed 
to be paid for copies of their plans ; that was 
correct in the abstract, but not absolutely, for in 
consequence of these by-laws the cost of pre- 
paring plans was so considerable, that clients 
were driven away from the architect to the 
builder. An architect often found it necessary 
in cases of small alterations to make an 
actual survey of the whole of the property, and 
the cost was such that work was deflected to 
the builder. He felt the matter should be 
looked at from this point of view. It was 
especially desirable to get by-laws which would‘ 
be applicable to the district in which a building 
was located. The difficulty was not so much in 
the large towns, but in the villages surrounding 
them. For instance, they had more difficulty 
in getting plans passed for buildings near 
Leicester than in Leicester itself. 


Some one 


The Chairman said, as to the discretion 


allowed to Local Authorities and the proposal 
to make it general, he thought there was a 
clause in the Sheffield by-laws allowing a 
certain discretion. The principle involved 
was that these districts had local self-govern- 
ment, but if that were so they ought to have 
some discretionary power. It must not be 
forgotten that the position of Surveyor to a 
Local Authority was often a very difficult one. 
A local surveyor once said to him: “1 do not 
want to stop this ; it is not at all to my interests 
to do so. What I take care of is that if I see 
anything contrary to the by-laws I just report 
it to my committee, and they can do what they 
like in the matter. I dothat in order to safe- 
guard myself against being called to account 
subsequently," That was the position, and 
surveyors often did not want to push things to 
the extreme. Asa member of the Council of 
the Institute he would do his best to see that 
the matter did not rest. 


Mr. Ridge, in reply, said that Local Authori- 


ties were most influenced by local architects. 
Architects should not be content with the old 
cry : Why does not the Council of the Institute 
do something іп the matter? The Council of 
the Institute had had a great deal of negative 
abuse thrown at it in that way. But the 


Council] was not the body to move in the 


matter ; if anything could be done, it must be 


done by the members. They had heard about 
the poor in towns being driven and crowded 
together ; but the poor were being driven out 


of the country because the man who might 


build dwellings in country districts, viz., the 
country squire, who had been building suitably 
and as he liked for many years, would not do 
so because oí the interference due to a little 
village having taken urban powers to itself. 
The thing was grotesque. As to Mr. Henman's 
point about the Birmingham Council having 
to petition the Local Government Board, that 
was not the position of the ordinary Local 
Authority, who could make a by-law altering 
and repealing a previous by-law, though that 
by-law would not be enforced until the Local 
Government Board consented. Whatever the 
idea of the authorities might be, the Act of 
Parliament stated that the bv-laws should be 
made by the Local Authorities. 


The Chairman said a ratepaver who felt 
himself aggrieved by an infringement of the 
by-laws could take action against the Local 
Authority in the matter. 

The discussion then terminated. 


(Continucd оп page 642.) 
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that admirable, learned, and accomplished | Continent than it is at present in this country, 
man. adapting itself, as it does, to the esthetic 
_ To the older members of this Institute, who, | feelings of the people at large, and one is glad 
like myself, have listened, as enthusiastic | to note that already the representatives of more 
students, to their voices in the past, these|than one of our important municipalities are 
names should be, at a time like the present] beginning to appreciate the fact. Іп the 
(which many of us regard as one of crisis and | Middle Ages, from the time of the social move- 
difficulty), a call to action in all matters which | ments of the thirteenth century, the spirit 
concern the safeguarding and enhancement of | which is actuating our great municipalities 
the art of architecture—that art whose evi-| to-day was the factor which called into being 
dence, as all history teaches, will have по | (һе best efforts of the architectural craftsman 
small weight in the judgment which posterity | throughout Europe and made architecture par 
will form of the British Empire of the nine- excellence the art of the people, and England 
this and the other designs in the competition ; | teenth century. from the thirteenth down to the eighteenth 
and we may confine ourselves here toembody- | Іп moving this resolution it is far from шу | century was no exception in this respect, as 
ing some of the architect's own remarks in | intention to utter any words of disparagement | many of our older towns and hamlets still bear 
regard to his intentions in the!design. of the work of the civil engineer, or of the land | evidence. I regret to say, however, that such 
Mr. Mountford does not agree with the | surveyor, whose calling, like our own, demands | evidence, at the inappreciative touch of the 
suggestion that it was a mistake to build | the exercise of high skill and ability, and who|surveyor-architect, is becoming a vanishing 
a10ther dome so near to St. Paul's; he had con- | are both engaged in work of the first importance | quantity. The ruin worked in this respect, 
sidered the point a good deal, and came to the | to the common good, much of it, moreover, | notably in the last twenty-five years, is known 
conclusion that his dome, so very much smaller|being work which calls for sympathy and|only to those of us who devote our holiday 
than St. Paul's, would help to give scale to the | co-operation with that which is peculiarly the | months to looking up the legacy left by a past 
latter, and that the two would group well|province of the architect. which appreciated architecture at its true 
together. I need scarcely allude in this connexion to|value; and it is against this all-round vulga- 
We give the following remarks іп the archi- | the laying-out of estates for building, and the | rising and lowering of the standard of architec- 
бера ow wordi е formation and improvement of the arteries of|ture to serve the needs of a grasping, sordid 
our rapidly growing towns and cities, work on | commercialism—never more in evidence than 
whose success the best efforts of the architect's| it is to-day—that I have ventured upon these 
craft are dependent. I would yield to no one | few remarks." 
in expressing a thorough appreciation of the] Mr. Mould formally seconded the resolutio 
inventiveness and skill evolved in thecarrying-| Mr. W. J. Locke then read the following 
out of these public works, or of those great|communication on the subject from Mr. 
mechanical structures which will, perhaps, | William Henman, of Birmingham :— 
form the special distinction of the nineteenth-| “Although 1 thoroughly appreciate the in- 
century engineer. But I fail to comprehend | tentions of Mr. Charles Hadfield and Mr. A. E. 
how the training of the civil or municipal| Sawday in directing the attention of the In- 
engineer, or the land surveyor, or the many | stitute to the subject of the employment of 
diverse duties which fall to his lot, can possibly | Engineers and Surveyors to Local Authorities 
qualify him to originate or to carry out archi- | on works of architectural character (as I did at 
tectural work of a character high enough to| the Congress meeting held two years since at 
appeal to any man or woman of average cul-| Birmingham), I can but regret that greater 
ture, in an age when appreciation of good | саге was not exercised in the wording of the 
architecture is considered a part of a polite| resolutions, for they certainly do not exactly 
education, I define good architectural work | explain facts as they stand, or the objects we, 
to be that which is the peculiarly artistic out- | as architects, should aim аб; and consequently 
come of skilful planning and sound construc- | our intentions and aims are liable to be mis- 
tion. Both equally appertain to a plain build- | understood and may be frustrated should the 
ing devoid of what are popularly styled | resolutions be adopted in their present form. 
‘architectural features, and to a highly|In the first place, it is unreasonable that we 
elaborated building, and I venture to submit | should hold that ‘it is inexpedient that build. 
that you cannot expect to get individuality, | ings of a municipal character be designed 
originality, and interesting design without a | and erected by engineers or surveyors. [am 
well-ordered plan. I think, too, you will also| aware that the resolution goes on to say 
agree with me these qualifications cannot be | having no architectural training, but is that 
attained by the aid of ‘ghostly agency. | necessary for the erection of a public urinal or 
Beyond all question ‘municipal buildings of | dust destructor ? and yet those are buildings of 
a public character, such as town halls, | a municipal character.’ Again, is it becoming 
public baths and libraries, hospitals, police] on the part of the Institute of British Archi. 
and fire-brigade stations, markets and іп- | tects to dictate what work should be entrusted 
dustrial dwellings, demand the particular | to engineers and surveyors? Might not in- 
skill of the architect, whose especial province| dependent engineers and surveyors justly 
it should be to impress upon these works | resent such interference with what they may 
the marks of his intimate study of plan- | consider their legitimate work—work which I 
ning and design—and of that individuality | think all of us will agree might just as well be 
which can never appertain to official archi- | carried out without the necessity for previously 
tecture. With all our shortcomings this indi-| undergoing ‘architectural training’? In the 
viduality has been recognised by foreign critics | second and third resolutions I also submit that 
to be a distinctive quality of the best modern | the term Borough Engineer and Surveyor 13 
English architecture. I feel strongly that the | now antiquated. We have City Engineers 
system of conducting important building opera- | and Surveyors and Engineers and Surveyors 
tions which has commended itself to the | to District Councils, but the term Borough is 
British public for the last fifty years, and which | practically obsolete in connexion with the 
is now undoubtedly bidding for an increased | appointment of engineers and surveyors. 
sphere of influence, ought to be discounten- | Without further criticising the wording of the 
anced as being at variance alike with common | resolutions, I beg to suggest the following, 
sense and public utility. It is a system which | Which in my humble opinion fairly em. 
is not tolerated by enlightened public opinion | braces the three which have been printed, and 
on the Continent, and I am glad to learn, on | reasonably conveys the views of the architec- 
the authority of the Builder, that the American | tural profession on the subject, viz. :— 
Institute of Architects has been taking con- 


. ; А 2 ‘That it is detrimental to the cause of architec 
certed action on this subject for some time] ture as an art, to the interests of the rate-paying 
past, and with success ; for they have brought| public, as a matter of sound finance, and to the 
about a considerable reform in the direction of | architectural profession as a specially-trained body, 
removing architectural work from the control | for salaried Engineers or Surveyors to Local Autho- 
of the Official Surveyor. rities to be employed in the design and superintend- 

I feel that I am speaking for most of you in | ence of buildings requiring architectural education 
expressing my own sympathy with the wide | 214 experience. | 
extension of municipal energy, which is one of | I may further point out that the above wording 
the great progressive forces of our day, and 1 | also embraces a point of great importance 
think I may fairly say that such a sympathy | to the architectural profession, which 15 not 
tends to increase one's regret that the great | included within the terms of the three resolu- 
changes which this municipal enterprise is | tions as printed ; that is, the evil arising from 
bringing about should result in unconsciously | salaried engineers and surveyors undertaking 
lowering the standard of national architecture,| private work of architectural character, 
instead of being the means of fostering it ; and | whereby, in consequence of their official post- 
that this, too, should happen at a time when, | tion, they become unduly favoured competitors 
thanks to the educational advances of recent | with trained members of the architectural pro- 
years, a marked increase in skill and originality | fession. I regret that my engagements have 
may be looked for. prevented me being present at the discussion 

Municipal and Governmental enterprise is | of this subject, and that circumstances have 
more intelligently developed in this direction 


interfered with an exchange of views p 
in France, Germany, and elsewhere on the | Messrs. Hadfield, Sawday, and myself. 1 fee 


NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD BAILEY: 
SELECTED DESIGN. 
ЕЕ devote all our plates this week to the 
illustration of Mr. Mountford’s design 
2 for the Old Bailey Sessions House 
which, as already mentioned, has been selected 
after a long consideration of the designs sent 
in. 
We have already made some comments on 


* It seemed to me essential that the four courts 
should be upon the upper floor, grouped round a 
spacious hall, and approached by a good staircase. 
It does not seem to me desirable that the rooms for 
‘witnesses wanted’ should open direct from the 
courts. The other witnesses on the ground floor 
have very large rooms with all the necessary con- 
veniences beneath, approached by private staircases. 

The great difficulty was, of course, to provide 
easy access for the judges, the prisoners, and the 
general public to the courts without the possibility 

of any communication between the different classes. 
In my design the judges and the prisoners are kept 
quite separate from the public and each other, from 
the time they enter until they leave the building. 
At the same time, any of the judges’ rooms, or any 
of the jury rooms, may be used with any of the 
courts, and the iprivate staircase gives direct access 
t) the courts from the grand jury rooms. The 
whole of the rooms for the law officers are in close 
proximity to ithe courts, and I paid considerable 
attention to the arrangement of the various mess- 
xooms and smoking-rooms on the top floor. 


On the ground floor the great difficulty was 
t» get sufficient light forthe corridors and halle, 
but this we think has been surmounted ; ana 
inasmuch as Mr. Mountford tells us that his 
great aim was to make a plan which would be 
architectural and monumental without being 
merely utilitarian, we must add that in that 
aim we think he has succeeded. 

The whole of the building will be warmed 
and ventilated by mechanical means, especially 
the courts and cells, in each of which the air 
ought to be entirely changed several times an 
шн architect’s estimate made іп November 
list was 225,000], but the rise in prices 
since then тау raise it to an appreciable extent, 
for the present moment. 


pe ——— 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 


GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS. 
(Continued from page 641). 


Borough Enginecrs and Surveyors and 
Architecture. 


The conference then proceeded to consider 
the following resolutions :— 


“т. That in the interests of the art of architecture 
it is inexpedient that buildings of a municipal 
character be designed and supervised by engineers 
or surveyors having no architectural training and 
Ose da а matter of sound finance and in the 
interests of ratepayers, it is desirable that the duties 
of the Borough Engineer and Surveyor should not 
include work of an architectural character. 

That it is detrimental to the interests of the 
architectural profession that buildings of a munici- 
pal character should be designed and erected by the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


Mr. Charles Hadfield, of Sheffield, moved 
the first resolution. He said :— 

«T do not think the resolution needs many 
words of mine to ensure it a sympathetic 
reception from à representative meeting of 
architects within these walls, to which cling 
memories of so many great architects, whose 
names and deeds are inscribed on the roll of 
honour of this Royal Institute. I need only 
cite inter alia Cockerell, Barry, Pennethorne, 
Butter field, Scott, Street, and William Burges, 
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convinced we all hold the same views upon |an original work of architecture, with perhaps 
the subject in the abstract ; we realise the evils | some local character about it. Instead of that, 
resulting from the employment of salaried |they were all designed in the official mould, 
engineers and surveyors for work requiring | and in every large town in the country there 
architectural learning and skill; consequently, | was one of these machine-made buildings, 
the only difference between us is, in what | which, though not without some claim to 
words shall the subject-matter be placed on | respectability, were commonplace and un- 
record before the public? and, with all due | interesting architecture. That was the sort of 
deference to those who framed the three reso- | thing they wanted to avoid. It seemed to him 
lutions, I hold that the one I have presumed to | that if the first resolution stated: Should not 
put forward not only states the facts correctly, | be designed and erected by engineers and sur- 
but expresses clearly the opinion of those іп | veyors holding official appointments," that 
the architectural profession who have given| would put more correctly what architects 
thought to the matter, and I appeal to the | wanted, and in order to meet another objection 
movers of the resolutions to accept the revised | they might insert the word important before 
wording. In addition, I express the hope that | “buildings of a municipal character." Не 
the Institute will not permit the matter to rest | thought that some alteration of this kind would 
with this pious expression of opinion, but that | express better what they had in their minds. 
a committee may be appointed to investigate | He distinctly opposed Mr. Henman's amend- 
and obtain particulars respecting the numerous | ment because it seemed to introduce a trades- 
works of architectural character with which | union element, and they did not want to be 
salaried engineers and surveyors have during | making a protest in favour of their own 
the last ten to twenty years been entrusted, | pockets, though they did want to make а 
their cost compared to those of similar charac- | protest in the best interest of architectural 
ter designed by trained architects, and their | art. 
relative architectural characteristics, for I feel| Mr. Lacy W. Ridge said Mr. Henman’s pro- 
sure that a committee, working on the same | posal was a good one for getting together the 
business lines as the one which was appointed | three resolutions in one, but the amendment 
to consider the Building By-laws, would do|would have to be proposed by some one in 
much to enlighten the public upon the subject | person, and he did not feel able to do so. 
and materially help to put a stop to an evil| The Chairman said that he must rule that 
practice. inasmuch as the amendment by Mr. Henman 
Mr. C. H. Brodie said the position was a little | had not been proposed they must proceed to 
extraordinary, but he should be glad to second | discuss resolution No. I. 
Mr. Henman’s motion because he felt it was] Мг. Н. Hardwicke Langston said he was not 
very much better than the three printed reso- | in sympathy with any of the resolutions. The 
lutions. At the same time, he should be sorry | first resolution was a contradiction in itself, for 
to cast any slur on the framers of the three|engineers and surveyors who designed and 
resolutions. If the three resolutions could be | carried out buildings of a municipal character 
Withdrawn and Mr. Henman's substituted, he| must clearly have the ability to do so, and 
thought it would clear the ground. whether that ability were called the result of 
Mr. Lewis Angell said he thought they must | architectural training or not was really a matter 
all agree with resolution No. 1, which was lof trifling importance. As to the intention and 
complete and sufficient in itself. Speaking as | spirit of the resolution, if it meant anything it 
a Borough Engineer of many years standing,|meant and was intended to convey that 
he thought it desirable that engineers should | engineers and surveyors were to be written 
not carry out architectural work unless they | down as men incompetent and unfit to be 
had had architectural training. The first reso- | entrusted with designing and carrying out 
lution went quite as far as Mr. Henman's | buildings, which buildings were to be paid for 
amendment, and was much simpler. If he out of а ratepayer's purse. Was it their place 
should desire to amend it, it would be in order | to lay down such ап axiom as that? But the 
to require that architects holding the position resolution was far-reaching, including all 
of Borough Engineer should not carry out | engineers and surveyors possessing the indefi- 
engineering work without engineering train-| nite, doubtful qualification which, for want 
Ing and experience. It was no uncommon [of a better term, was called architectural 
thing in provincial appointments for a local] training. Before they could lay down 
architect to compete for the appointment of |an axiom of such severity it was 
Borough Engineer, and he knew of local|necessary to prove that by a so-called 
architects, who had been appointed Borough | architectural training there was conferred upon 
Engineers, who had undertaken such work as | а man that fulness of discernment and power 
laying out estates, the construction of drainage, | of mind to enable him to cope with the pro- 
the result of which had been a conspicuous | blem proposed; but there could be no such 
failure, simply because such work did not] proof, and without an inborn and intuitive love 
come within an architect's province. If it [for the art of architecture all the architectural 
were necessary to express any opinion at all, training one could cram into a life time, was 
why should they go beyond resolution No. r?|of little avail. That being so, what was there 
No. 2 was a conundrum, and the third was a] left of the resolution to commend itself to 
trades-union proposition. them? Let them suppose a case where a man 
Mr. H. H. Statham said he wished to oppose | with an inborn and intuitive love of architee- 
Mr. Henman's amendment, as it included some | ture, but technically trained and taught, found 
of the proposals belonging to the second and | himself, without employment inthe art he loved, 
third resolutions, which proposals he thought | driven to accept a Borough Surveyorship [a 
it desirable to reject. It seemed to him that | good start!] Suppose he were driven to that 
there was some misunderstanding and some |(Impossible !) Was the fact of the acceptance 
not quite fortunate wording in regard to the | of that appointment to deprive him of making 
first resolution. He thought the real object of | his position a stepping-stone into the practice 
the first resolution was a purely artistic one, | of an artist? If so, what became of the liberty 
and as they should bear in mind, it was intended | of the subject? Не ventured to say that 
to suggest that architecture should not be put] patriotism and necessity were not to be 
into the hands of the municipal official. Не | stopped in their progress by such a punctilious 
thought that was most important because it | recommendation. 
Would generally be found thatit was not archi-| Mr. Maurice B. Adams said that Mr. Statham 
tects of original genius who tried for these | had made some remarks with which he was in 
official positions, but practical men with a agreement, and he suggested that Mr. Statham 
good deal of surveying knowledge. If a тап [should move an amendment to resolution 
of original genius did ever get into such а | No. т embodying those remarks. 
position, he almost inevitably had his genius| Mr. Statham said he had already written 
weakened ; that was to say, he got entirely | down the following amendment, viz. :—''That in 
Wrapped up in routine work. He heard that|the interests of architecture it is inexpedient 
most strongly put by one of the leading | that important buildings of a municipal charac- 
Academy architects, Mr. T. G. Jackson. After be designed and erected by the Official 
man's genius sutferec in such an appointment. | Engineer or Surveyor to the Municipality.“ 
Examples of this could be seen in the Post| Mr. Adams seconded. 
Office buildings, which were by no means the] Mr. Hadfield said that if the word “ impor- 
Worst examples. As was known, the Post|tant" were omitted he should cordially support 
Otfice buildings all over the country were|the suggestion. It took a man a lifetime to 
designed іп the Office of Works, and notwith- | make a good plan of an important Building, 
standing the fact that there was a very able] as they realised in that important building 
architect in the Осе of Works, the stamp of | which they had just visited, viz, the new 
otficialism was all over those buildings ; where- | cathedral at Westminster. 
as had the work of designing and erectingthose| Mr. Statham said he was afraid he could not 
buildings been given to a leading architect|agree to omit the word. It was put in to 
іп each town, each building would have beenlanswer a perfectly logical objection that 


by the original motion the City or Borough 
Engineer would be prevented carrying out such 
a work asa urinal. The word important 
showed that they meant buildings of archi- 
tectural importance. 

Mr. Adams concurred. Buildings were put 
up by engineers and surveyors in various parts 
of the country by men who were often little 
more than road-surveyors. In an important 
town some sixty miles from London a large 
Town Hall had recently been very consider- 
ably altered by the official surveyor, and it 
now stood a monument of ugliness. Surely 
those of them who had any love for the art of 
architecture should protest. There was no 
endeavour on the part of the architects to get 
"a cut in" against the Borough or Town Sur- 
veyor, or the official architect, but if they 
had any sense of beauty of architecture, surely 
it was their business to exercise their influence, 
which was not very great, to bring about the 
desired ae 

Mr. Angell said he did not suppose the 
amendment, if agreed to. would have any 
desired effect whatever, for the Local Authori- 
ties of the country would do what they 
pleased; but it would have the effect of 
creating a feeling on the partof the Borough 
Engineers of the country against the archi- 
tects. In his opinion resolution No. 1 as an 
expression of opinion would be sufficient. By 
the amendment Borough Engineers who were 
members of the Institute would be excluded 
from doing important architectural work; it 
was an attack on every Borough Surveyor, 
whatever his qualifications. 

Mr. Brodie suggested that resolution No. 1 
should be put with the addition of the word 
"important" before "buildings of municipal 
character." 

Mr. Angell said that would open up a dis- 
cussion as to what was important. He had 
been a Borough Engineer for forty years, and 
during that time he had carried out town balls, 
fire stations, lunatic asylums, and other large 
works—probably, owing to his long service, 
more municipal buildings than any other 
engineer in the country. There were several 
members of the Institute who held similar 
appointments, and for the sake of peace, and 
in order not to give offence to a large and 
important body of men in the country, it would 
be wise not to throw down the gauntlet. 

Mr. Ridge said he was not agreed even with 
resolution number one. He would like to 
remind the meeting that it was not a meeting 
of the Institute, but a meeting of the Con- 
ference, and he cared very little whether the 
resolution or amendment were passed or not, 
though he should be very sorry if the Institute 
passed any such resolution. It was not a reso- 
lution which they as a profession ought to pass 
at all, and he was sorry to see the resolutions 
in print as part of the Conference programme. 
It would be useless to attempt to interfere with 
the action and the position of the Municipal 
Engineer; those olficials varied very much 
indeed. An outsider reading the resolutions 
would think it very bad taste on their part to 
agree to such resolutions, and, what was more, 
he did not think that any attention would be 
given to the resolutions even if they were 
passed. He quite agreed with Mr. Statham 
about machine-made architecture, and the 
illustration about the post-office buildings was 
a beautiful illustration of machine-made archi- 
tecture ; but the amendment would not be in 
good taste in coming from a body of architects, 
and he, therefore, ventured to move the previous 
question. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson seconded as an Associate 
of the Institute. The resolution, if passed would, 
be a dead letter. He could not see, while there 
were members of the Institute who were 
Borough Engineers and Surveyors, that any 
good would be done by curtailing their powers 
and works. The profession seemed to be so 
dovetailed in with other matters, that it would 
beas pertinent for Civiland Sanitary Engineers 
to say that the architect should have nothing to 
do with the drainage of buildings, and that the 
engineer should be called in for the purpose. 
In spite of all their love for the art they could 
not forget that it was a profession also. 

Mr. Langston, in supporting the previous 
question, said the matter was of such im- 
portance that he would like the members of the 
profession to be canvassed on the subject. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill said they must ali feel that 
it was undesirable for men withoutfarchitec- 
tural training to meddle in architectural work, 
but the matter was a very difficult one to deal 
with, and it was difficult to decide what“ im- 
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portant meant; and he felt that, should they 
pass these resolutions, they would provoke 
an unpleasant ѓи quoque, for there was no 
doubt that some architects were guilty of the 
very worst buildings possible; there was no 
borough in England where one could not point 
to some very bad works by architects, and on 
the whole, in spite of the great good which 
might result in passing these resolutions, he 
thought it would be better to let the matter 
alone. On explanation Mr. Nevill subse- 
quently voted against Mr. Ridge's motion. 

Mr. J. D. Mould said that even those opposed 
to the resolutions seemed to be agreed as to the 
inadvisability of buildings of a municipal cha- 
racter being designed and erected by engineers 
and surveyors, yet in order not to awaken oppo- 
sition in other quarters, it was thought better 
notto press the matter. That wasa spirit which 
might prevent them moving in almost any 
direction. The resolution was a true state- 
ment of fact, and if there were a possibility of 
its doing good, it should be passed. He was in 
perfect agreement with the terms of the reso- 
lution. It was to the honour of the Institute 
that it had always approached these questions, 
not as a trades-union body, but in the interests 
of architecture. It was not intended to slight 
the municipal engineers—men of great qualifi- 
cations, who had such diverse duties to attend 
to, and who had a very strong association —i. c., 
the Association of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers. The Municipal Engineers Association 
could pass a similar resolution against archi- 
tects if they liked, to the effect that architects 
should be debarred from carrying out engineer- 
ing work, and if they did he would be perfectly 
ready to agree to it. He thought it would be 
well for the Institute to throw aside any fear of 
awakening animosities, and, with perfect self- 
respect, in a proper spirit of protection, and 
with an eye to the good of the general body, 
to pass the resolutions. 

Mr. Sawday said it was only fair to Mr. 
Hadfield and himself to state that they were 
not responsible for the inception or printing oí 
the resolution. They had been requested by 
the Conference sub-committee to bring the 
matter before the Congress. 

Mr. Nevill said it appeared from the pro- 
gramme that Messrs. Hadfield and Sawday 
had brought the matter forward on their own 
authority. 

Mr. Sawday said he was requested by Mr. 
Joseph Smith, President of the Sheftield Society 
of Architects, to move the second resolution on 
behalf of the Congress Committee. 

Mr. Hadfield said there was a strong feeling 
in Sheffield that something should be done in 
the matter, but he was in no way responsible 
for the resolutions. | 

Mr. Locke said that when the Congress 
Committee were selecting subjects for dis- 
cussion they sent round to all the allied 
societies asking them to suggest subjects. The 
subject of the employment of the Borough 
Engineer or Surveyor was put forward by 
several societies, and the Congress Committee 
resolved that the subject should be discussed, 
and they put the matter in the hands of a small 
sub-committee, of which Mr. Joseph Smith, of 
Sheffield, was the leading member, and Messrs. 
Hadfield and Sawday were asked to bring the 
resolutions forward. 

The Chairman, in putting the previous ques- 
tion, said that no one could blame Messrs. 
Sawday and Hadfield for their action in the 
matter. . 

The motion having been put and declared 
e Statham said that another reason why 
he felt that his resolution should be agreed to 
was that architectural work for a municipality 
would be thrown open to competition, with the 

chance 'of getting the best result. That was 
done in France, where there were a number of 
official architects connected with all sorts of 
departments, but who were never entrusted 
with the designs for great buildings. The 
thing was thrown open to competition іп 
order to get the best building. 

Mr. Hadfield said he desired to adopt Mr. 

am's wording. 
she ашап then put the amendment to 
the meeting, when there voted fourteen for it, 
and five against. It was then put as a sub- 
stantive motion and carried. | 

Mr. Langston asked if the votes of nineteen 
people would settle such a matter, and as a 

rotest against that he should leave the meeting. 
P Mr. А. Sawday, of Leicester, then moved the 
second resolution, which, he said, dealt with 
the same class as No. I viz, those who had 
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had no special architectural training. A letter 


which appeared in the Builder for June 9 was 
evidently written under a misconception of the 
spirit of the resolutions. The resolutions were 
not aimed at those who, like the writer of that 
letter, evidently possessed special architectural 
knowledge, but those engineers and surveyors 
who could and would not themselves claim 
such knowledge. Probably nine out of ten 
Borough Engineers and Surveyors would not 
claim to have special architectural knowledge. 
Most of those present would probably differ 
from the writer of that letter when he said that 
a Borough Engineer had included in his train- 


ing a study of architecture as deep in its | 


practical form as any architect. Most engineers 
possessed and should possess a certain amount 
of architectural knowledge, just as an architect 
should possess a knowledge of strength of 
materials, strains, &c., necessary for him safely 
to carry through his work. Nor was the 
resolution aimed at the carrying-out by 
engineers of that class of municipal buildings 
which might be regarded as closely identified 
with sanitary and other engineering work, viz., 
destructors, electriclight installation, gasworks, 
and other kindred works ; but it referred to 
those works of a purely architectural character, 
requiring that amount of architectural and 
technical knowledge which an architect should 
possess to a greater extent than a man whose 
time was chiefly devoted to works of an alto- 
gether different class, and whose thoughts were 
directed in a different channel. The interests 
of the ratepayers required that the work done 
by the municipality should fully serve the 
purpose intended ; should be thoroughly well 
planned, constructed, and superintended ; and, 
what would perhaps be regarded by them as 
the chief matter, carried out at a minimum of 
cost ; and it was suggested by the resolution 
that these results were best obtained by the 
employment of a trained and qualified architect 
rather than by a Borough Engineer. The 
first two points were best illustrated by the ex- 
perience of the municipality which he had the 
honour to represent. The Municipality of 
Leicester possessed a thoroughly capable 
Borough Engineer, and yet a few years ago it 
was decided to entrust all purely architectural 
works to independent architects, perhaps 
prompted by the fact that the town possessed 
an exceedingly capable body of architects, 
a fact which he might state without any 
egotism, since, as a member of the Leicester 
Council, he had been debarred from taking a 
share of the work which had fallen to his pro- 
fessional brethren. A great amount of work 
had been, or was being, carried out, viz., fever 
hospital, asylum buildings, technical and art 
schools, cemetery with chapels and lodges, 
crematorium, public baths and free libraries, gas 
offices, market buildings, industrial dwellings, 
&c.—all distinct from and having no relation 
to the work of the Borough Engineer, but work 
which in many municipalities was undertaken 
by the engineer. All this had been attended 
with the most satisfactory results so íar as the 
ratepayers were concerned. Concurrently 
with all this a vast amount of sanitary and 
engineering work had been carried out by the 
Borough Engineer and his staff, viz, new 
main sewage scheme and pumping stations ; 
laying out sewage farm of 1,400 acres; 
bridges ; refuse destructors, &c. Their Borough 
Surveyor, able as he undoubtedly was, would 
not be able, with this and other work apper- 
taining to the office on his hands, to give to 
those purely architectural works the personal 
attention they deserved. If carried out by the 
Borough Engineer’s Department, the work 
would necessarily devolve upon a subordinate 
with, generally speaking, unsatisfactory 
results. Even the time he would be able to 
give to such work would be time which ought 
to be given to matters more immediately 
demanding his attention, and which, in conse- 
quence, would devolve on a subordinate, and 
both branches of the work would suffer for the 
lack of that personal attention which both 
demanded. All architects, it was true, were 
not worthy, and some were not as scrupulous 
as they might be, but such cases were few and 
far between. The 5 per cent. saved, when 
the work was carried out by an official, was 
not a saving in reality—the small margin of 
profit made by the architect and the payments 
to subordinates equalised that account. Again, 
Borough Engineers approached architectural 
work from the standpoint from which they re- 
garded their own, and not always with regard 
for the best and most economical use oí 
materials, He knew a case where a building 


erected under the supervision of an engineer 
had the walls 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
thicker than would have been regarded as 
necessary by an architect after having due and 
proper regard for safety of construction ; the 
S per cent. commission was saved, but it was 
quite accounted for by the extra cost of build- 
ing. Demands on municipalities increased 
from year to year; works carried out by them 
were increasing in number and importance, 
and the demands on the time of their 
officers correspondingly increasing ; and for 
those reasons he thought that works requiring 
the architectural knowledge, which the archi- 
tect should possess, should be carried out by 
him in the truest interests of the public. There 
was room for architect and engineer to work 
side by side, aiding and assisting each other, 
neither jealous of the other, but each attend- 
ing to his proper functions and the work to 
which each had been specially trained. 

Mr. Statham said they had all been pleased 
to hear the views of Mr. Sawday, but he did 
not think that as architects they had anything 
to do with considering municipal finance or 
the interests of the ratepayers. He felt that 
the resolution that had been passed was 
in the right direction, viz. the interests 
of architecture; but the second resolution 
was going into things which did not concern 
the Architectural Congress. In passing the 
first resolution they had done all that they 
could for their cause, and he therefore moved 
that the resolution before them be not 
considered. 

Mr. Angell, in seconding, asked what was 
the use of piling up the agony with three 
resolutions? The gauntlet was being once 
more thrown down in the suggestion made in 
the resolution as to sound finance. The same 
suggestion might be made by Borough En- 
gineers and Surveyors about architects. Hav- 
ing passed the first resolution it was unneces- 
sary to do more. 

The Chairman then put the amendment to 
the meeting, and it was agreed to. 

In reference to the third resolution, Mr. 
Hadfield said he was sorry that Mr. Joseph 
Smith, the President of the Sheffield Society, 
was not present. He believed that Mr. 
Smith's strong feeling was that the third reso- 
lution was quite unnecessary, and he, the 
speaker, ventured to take the responsibility of 
saying that there was no necessity for it at all. 

It was then agreed that the resolution be 
withdrawn. | 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman having been 
agreed to, the meeting terminated. 


Friday's Visits. 


At three in the afternoon a large number 
of members of the Congress met at Messrs. 
Holloway's works in Belvedere-road, West- 
minster, for what proved a most interesting 
visit of inspection. The works occupy a site 
of nearly 4oo ft. in length between Belvedere- 
road and the river, with a river frontage of 
about 150 ít. A considerable portion of the 
yard next the river is, however, an artificially 
built wharf over the old river bank, for which 
the proprietors, after lengthy negotiations, 
obtained the sanction of the Thames Conser- 
vancy. By this means barges сап be loaded 
and unloaded at almost all times of the tide, 
and a tramway up one side of the yard connects 
the wharf with the street entrance. The 
visitors were first taken to the engine and 
dynamo house, where they saw the working 
portion of a triple-expansion engineof 240 horse- 
power, occupying a remarkably small space, 
and driving a large dynamo which шае 
the power to the whole of the works. The 
great advantage of this method of driving the 
machinery is, of course, that the power can Е 
placed in any convenient situation in the yat 
without the necessity of having the ensine 
close to the shops, which the ordinary strap- 
driving from a steam-engine implies, pam 
single engine can supply it all, while n 
direct steam-power two or three engines w 
be required in different positions for a 
different departments, involving increased 
in superintendence, besides increased risk | 
fire. The party next visited the masons 
machinery close to the river wharf, and saw 
the frame-saws and rip-saw, the machine tor 
running mouldings, and the electric un 
crane which travels overhead. Behind 1 00 
was the mason's shed for manual work. In 1 
to the apparent deſiciency of light Шы A 5 
Holloway remarked that experience had s E 
that with constant work on stone mostly of a lis 
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colour, too much direct light was injurious to 
the sight of the workers, the stone with a direct 
light upon it giving too much glare; a covered 
shed with the direct sunlight cut off gave 
just the light that was required. On the 
way to the joinery shops, next to the Belvedere- 
road end, the party paused to see the very 
compact punching and shearing press cut bits 
off a § in. flat steel bar as if it had been 
cheese ; the shears are really on the same 
principle as a pair of scissors of which one 
blade is fixed; an oblique edge, turned 
downward, working past a horizontal edge 
turned upward. The party then moved into 
the ground floor carpenters’ shop, which is 
the most interesting part of the establishment, 
owing to the variety of machine work carried 
on here. Mr. Holloway explained the pro- 
gressive method in which the wood was 
treated here, being brought in at one end of 
the shop in logs, sawn up into thicknesses 
in the double frame saw at that end 
of the shop, then passed through the 
various stages of planing machines, mortising 
and tenoning machines, &c., till at the further 
end it was turned out ready for putting 
together, and sent in the lift up to the joiners’ 
finishing shop. Mr. Holloway also explained 
that the dctail drawings furnished for joiner's 
work were all dealt with in the shop above, 
and the sizes and shaping of all pieces required 
were set out on rods (long boards rather), 
which were sent down to the machine-room ; 
the men in charge of the machine tools had 
then merely to shape or mortise the wood in 
accordance with the indications marked on the 
rods In regard to the rate of work, it was 
mentioned that one of the mortising machines 
could do as much work in a day as sixty men 
could do with manual labour. Before the party 
left they were hospitably entertained to a tea 
set out in one of the offices. 

Brakes had been provided to take the 
visitors up to Messrs. Powell's at White- 
friars, where they were met with an invita- 
tion to a second tea (a courteously intended 
hospitality which was unfortunately neces- 
sarily thrown away), and were conducted 
through the show-rooms first, and afterwards 
to the different workshops. As it was not one of 
the glass-blowing days, that most interesting 
and picturesque chapter in the artistic treat- 
ment of glass was not illustrated on a large 
scale, though a small demonstration was kindly 
given for the benent of the party. 


Annual Dinner. 


A dinner, the annual dinner of the Royal Insti 
tute of British Architects, was held in the even- 
ing, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole. 
Mr. William Emerson, the President, was in the 
chair, and among those present were the Duke 
of Cambridge ; the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the Bishop of London ; the Lord Mayor ; Lord 
Claude Hamilton ; Lord Alverstone, Master of 
the Rolls ; Lord Strathcona ; Lord Welby ; Sir 
Wm. Treloar ; Sir John Taylor ; Sir E. Maude 
Thompson, K. C. B.; Sir B. Stone, Sir H. True- 
шап Wood; Sir Thomas Drew; Sir Н. 
Howarth ; Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. ; Sir L. 
Alma Tadema; Sir Wyke Bayliss ; Col. Fitz- 
George, C.B. ; Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P. ; Mr. 
J. Macvicar Anderson ; Mr. J. Fletcher Moul- 
ton, O. C., M.P.; Lieut.-General Moncrieff ; 
Professor T. Roger Smith; Mr. George 
Frampton ; Professor John Perry, President of 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers; Mr. 
Joseph Smith, President of the Sheffield 
Society ; Mr. Arthur Cates; Dr. L. Unwin 
Young; Professor Rücker; Professor F. S. 
Neckelmann, Hon. Corresponding Member; 
Mr. John Slater, Vice-President; Mr. R. H. 
Boyce, C.B.; Mr. Thomas М. Cutler; 
Mr. J. J. Burnett, A.R.S.A. ; Professor Capper ; 
Mr. E. W. Mountford; Mr. H. H. Statham; 
Mr. Carby Hall, President of the Leeds 
Society; Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F. S. A.; Mr. 
G. A. Hall: Mr. F. T. Baggallay; Mr. J. W. 
Locke, Secretary ; Mr. Selwyn Image ; Mr. 
Alex. Graham, F.S.A. ; Mr. A. de Bock Porter, 
C.B.; Mr. W. D. Сагбе, F.S.A.; the Rev. 
Canon Benham; Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries ; Mr. A. 
Hessell Tiltman ; Mr. G. Hornblower ; Mr. J. 
Neale, F.S.A.; Mr. E. A. Gruning ; Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith, President, Architectural Associa. 
tion; Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne ; the Cava- 
lere Giampietri; Mr. E. T. Hall; Mr. A. 
Beveridge ; Mr. Val C. Prinsep, R.A.; Professor 
F. M. Simpson ; Mr. Beresford Pite ; Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A. ; Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. ; 
Mr, T. H. Watson ; Mr. C. King, President of 
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the Devon and Exeter Society; Mr. H. J. 
Blanc, R.S.A.; Professor R. Elsey Smith; 
Mr. T. Blashill ; Mr. J. M. Brydon ; Mr. W. H. 
Dickinson, Chairman of the London County 
Council ; Mr. A. W. Soames, M.P. ; Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Vice-Chairman of the London 
County Council ; Mr. Wm. Glover, President 
of the Northern Architectural Association ; 
Mr. S. Perkins Pick, F'resident of the Leicester 
Society ; and Mr. H. O. Jenkyn. 

The President, in proposing “ The Queen,” 
said that one of the first acts of her Majesty, 
after her accession in 1837, was to grant her 
Royal Charter to this Institute. The Prince 
Consort took very great interest in its inception, 
and occupied the chair at a number of their 
meetings. 

"The Prince of Wales and the Royal 
Family" was the next toast given by the 
President. 

The Duke of Cambridge, replying, congratu- 
lated the Institute upon its success. 

* Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson proposed * The 
Church and State." 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in reply, said 
the profession to which they belonged, that of 
the art of architecture, was one of the very 
highest value certainly to the Church, and, in 
quite a different sense, he might say, to the State, 
Certainly to the Church, because the Church 
derived very great benefit from the kindling 
of the highest emotions which art such as that 
of architecture was capable of at times of 
stirring within the soul. He could give two 
illustrations of the feelings with which men 
regarded the art of architecture. He remem- 
bered that once, as he was looking at the 
height and dignity of a cathedral, a very 
religious and good man remarked to him, “ The 
cathedral is religion," and he meant what he 
said. He felt through and through that the very 
stones of the building, the beauty of it, its pro- 
portions, its associations, had the power of 
drawing his soul upwards. The way in which 
it illed the mind with the highest and most 
heavenly emotion, and the way in which it 
drew the affections—all this was a ser- 
vice to the Church of the very highest 
character. There was hardly anything which 
pleased the worshipper more thoroughly than 
to enter a building which in every line spoke 
of man's reverence to God, and reminded us 
of God's loving-kindness to man. Who could 
go into a cathedral and observe its solemnity, 
its wonderful grace, and its extraordinary 
massing of power, and not feel that there, at 
any rate, he could offer up his worship when 
everything surrounding him helped him to do 
so? Тһе second anecdote he desired to relate 
was of quite a different kind. He was standing 
once at the west front of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, and as he stood there gazing a man came 
up behind him and said, “ Bri/'isher, it is very 
filling at the price.” It was also a great 
service to the nation and the State that we had 
scattered about all over the land monuments of 
our ancient history enshrined in buildings, and 
that we had everywhere buildings which told 
us of great men of the past, and that reminded 
us of ancient records of what our forefathers 
had done. Was it not possible that in this 
way the art of the past inspired the lives of 
later generations ? and if we were to read the 
history of our country as surely all true 
Englishmen would desire to read it—one book 
which told us of it in many ways, by means of 
stirring many emotions, wis the remains of 
those buildings that in past times marked 
different epochs of the history through which 
the nation had passed. 

The Bishop of London proposed “Тһе Fine 
Arts." He said that architecture differed from 
all other arts in being frankly democratic, It 
appealed to the eye and nobody could escape 
it. From other arts we could have à certain 
amount of seclusion, but architecture obtruded 
itself upon us in some shape or another 
wherever we went. Architecture was a great 
educator, and we did not know how much a 
man's artistic instinct sprang from the archi- 
tecture by which he was surrounded, or how 
much it was limited by it. How differently 
we were impressed when we walked down 
Regent-street and Nictoria-street! and if we 
compared the two impressions, we would see 
that architecture must necessarily form the 
basis of the artistic instinct of the ordinary 
man. Again, architecture was the nursing 
mother of all the finer arts, and none could 
exist without it. The most entrancing music 
would not be listened to in the drizzling rain in 
the open air, and pictures would lose much of 
their appreciation if they were not sheltered by 
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architecture. He supposed that architects would 
rather that they could always work for the 
Church than the State, because they would 
certainly have a freer hand, and need 
not be restricted by any regard for the per- 
sonal convenience of those who would occupy 
the buildings. Architects had constantly to 
struggle against mechanical forces, which un- 
fortunately tended to drag them down from 
their lofty aspirations, and therefore the 
necessity of constant communion with the 
other arts. Architects drew their inspiration 
from them from time to time, and it was 
natural that they should give them a high 
place in their esteem and gratitude. He was 
glad that there was a movement at the present 
time to combine the arts more closely to- 
gether, and he was delighted to couple the 
name of one with the toast who was himself 
an example of that intercourse between arts— 
Sir W. B. Richmond, who had the opportunity 
of furthering the great design of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., in reply, said 
that the fine arts in this country were pro- 
gressing with a rapidity that was quite remark- 
able. In the presence of this assemblage of 
architects he did not dare to express his 
opinion upon their art, but he would like to 
refer to two buildings—he might mention 
many others, but he took these two as examples. 
One was very near the Palace of Westminster 
and was received by a storm of abuse, and in 
the Palace of Westminster some would-be 
critics talked a great deal of nonsense about it. 
He alluded to that splendid building by Mr. 
Norman Shaw. The other building was by 
Mr. Bentley, which he visited for the first time 
two days ago, and he had very rarely been so 
impressed as when first entering that original 
and manly structure. With regard to art, 
they should not forget that at this moment 
there were established in London and in 
various centres of commerce and industry 
technical schools which were giving chances 
to artizans to become artists. Never, as far as 
he could remember, had the crafts stood in such 
good stead as they stood now—it had been 
the fashion lately to run down English 
art. Journalists had made copy out of 
by running down English artists in favour o 
Frenchmen, and it was high time that we took 
ourselves seriously and respected the country 
in this matter as we did from a commercial, 
military, and naval aspect. 

Lord Alverstone proposed The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Allied Societies." 
He said that the Queen had throughout indi- 
cated her interest 1n this society. When the 
history of this century came to be written there 
was no art—and he spoke without exaggera. 
tion—which had shown greater development 
than the art of architecture during the nine- 
teenth century. Whether they considered 
ecclesiastical or domestic architecture, it would 
be found that each branch had made immense 
progress during her Majesty's reign. At the 
beginning of the century architecture had 
perhaps fallen as low as it possibly could. 
One could not imagine anything more depress- 
ing than to pass through streets of houses built 
in the early part of this century, and the same 
remark applied to many churches throughout 
the country built at the same period. We had 
seen what changes had taken place in eccle- 
siastical architecture by the art of such men as 
Scott, Pearson, and Blomheld, and during the 
last twenty or thirty years there had also been 
a most extraordinary development in domestic 
architecture. Houses were now being built 
upon more liberal plans, and crowning pieces 
of architecture were springing up in all direc- 
tions. There had indeed been enormous 
progress, and this Institute had contributed to 
it in no small degree. Of late years the Insti- 
tute had allied itself with kindred societies in 
every part of the United Kingdom and even in 
the colonies, and he rejoiced to think that in 
this mutual communication between the allied 
societies and this Institute professional men 
could learn from one another. They all had 
opportunities of communicating ideas, and this 
was of immense value. 

The President, in acknowledging the toast, 
said he was happy to tell them that, with 
regard to the prosperity of the Institute, their 
numbers were at the present time considerably 
in excess of what they had been in any pre- 
vious year, and he might also say that the 
influence of the Institute was yearly extending. 
There was scarcely a week passed without the 
Institute being asked for its opinion and advice 
from all parts of this country and the colonies. 
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The prosperity must depend a very great deal| were entertained at tea on the lawn of the 
upon the way in which they followed out the | Old Manor House by Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy. 
ideal that was іп the minds of the founders of | Perfect weather contributed largely to the 
this Institute, and that ideal was clearly stated | day's enjoyment. 
in one of the clauses of their charter. Their 
aim was a high one, and they had always kept 
it before them in all the years of the existence 
of the Institute. With this aim in view they 
some years ago instituted examinations for the 
improvement of the rising generation of archi- 
tects, and in later years these examinations 
had become compulsory. No man could now 
become an associated member without having 
passed a very fair examination in practical 
knowledge necessary for the carrying on of his 
profession, and also in design. Mr. Ruskin 
wrote that the study of the beautiful in Nature 
and Art might tend to elevate humanity and 
lead them to a higher life. Architecture should 
teach us good lessons. Were this idea carried 
out in our architecture, what object-lessons 
a walk through our streets would present 
to-day! Our churches and other places of 
worship would teach us the beauty of religion ; 
our hospitals, and asylums, and poor law 
buildings would teach us the beauty of charity ; 
our mercantile buildings would illustrate the 
beauty oí honest hard labour ; our Government 
buildings the beauty of righteous government, 
and our Admiralty and War Office the beauty 
of patriotism. At the present time, in walk- 
ing along our streets, how little we saw to 
teach us even the history of our land! It 
was a very hopeful sign when we found a 
great powerful body, like the London County 
Council, in incorporating a great change 
like the Holborn and Strand Improvement, 
desiring to obtain the co-operation of architects 
in obtaining a fine scheme for this great 
Metropolitan improvement, but he was not 
quite sure whether the London County Council 
had altogether grasped the difficulty which 
surrounded such an undertaking, or that they 
had proceeded in the right way. In order to 
obtain fine designs, they offered a small pre- 
mium to certain architects to prepare them, 
with the condition attached that the drawings 
were to remain the absolute property of the 
London County Council to do what they liked 
with, and that the architects were to expect no 
further remuneration. A fee of 250/. was 
offered for a design of something like a mile 
of frontage, but the Council would not 
guarantee that the architect whose design 
was accepted should have the superintendence 
of the detailing of his own work. He could 
not but think that this showed a lack of intel- 
ligence. The man who made the design for 
such a scheme as this should carry out his 
own work and detail, so as to be able 
to realise his imagination, and to make 
the scheme a success. He did not think that in 
the public interest the decision of the Council 
could be considered encouraging to the pro- 
fession, nor did he think it could be considered 
satisfactory in the publicinterest. With regard 
to the architects themselves who were willing 
to sacrifice their talents and time on such 
terms as these, they could only give them the 
highest praise and the greatest commendation. 
He did not think the London County Council 
had in this case exercised the same large- 
mindedness as they had in other matters, such, 
for instance, as the housing of the poor, in 
which their action over and over again had 
been most praiseworthy. 

Sir Thomas Drew also replied to this toast 
on behalf of the allied societies. 

Mr. W. M. Fawcett proposed “ The Guests," 
mentioning that this was the first time they 
had had a Master of the Rolls as a guest. 

Lord Claud Hamilton, in responding, said 
he trusted that mere materialism would not 
interfere with the beauty of their architecture. 
They should get their representatives in Parlia- 
ment to compel the Government to do its duty 
by affording opportunities for the art of archi- 
tecture in this country. Any Englishman 
returning from Paris was imbued with shame 
in regard to the architecture of this country. 

This concluded the proceedings. 
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TIMBER TRADES’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 


THE first annual festival of the Timber 
Trades’ Benevolent Society was held on 
Wednesday at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly-circus. Alderman Sir Joseph Dims- 
dale presided, and there were nearly 200 
present, including the Hon. C. N. Lawrence, 
Mr. Cumming Macdona, M.P., Mr. W. L. T. 
Foy, J.P., Colonel C. Bird, Mr. C. J. Wade, Mr. 
Gilbert Bartholomew, Mr. T. S. Boulton, Mr.H 
Bolton, Mr. J. Arnold, Mr. A. Dewell, Alder- 
man Truscott, Mr. J. Griffin, Mr. S. Brownfield, 
Mr. L. Bamberger, Mr. W. H. Rider, Mr. A. V. 
Raffety, Mr. L. Neame, Mr. A. Chatterton Sim, 
Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. F. D. Morgan. 

After the toast to the Queen, 

The Hon. C. N. Lawrence proposed the 
* Houses of Parliament.” He said he could 
not help thinking, especially at a moment like 
this, that the present Parliament deserved well 
at the hands of the people. If we looked back 
at the anxiety and depression which many of 
us had felt during the last nine months, when 
we had been involved in a war which had not 
been of our own seeking, we could not but 
think that our representatives in Parliament 
had done everything that any sane or 
just man could desire, because, irrespective 
of party, the great majority of the Members 
had not hesitated to vote the necessary supplies 
to carry on the war and bring it, we hoped, to 
а speedy conclusion. It had been the fashion 
in the past to decry all representative, and 
especially democratic, assemblies, but he ven- 
tured to think that the lessons which England 
and her Colonies had presented to the world 
during the past few months were such as would 
cause any one to pause before recommending 
us to deviate from this present form of govern- 
ment. If we were more than satisfied with the 
Imperial Parliament with what warmth of 
feeling must we express ourselves with regard 
to those sister Colonies across the sea, who 
had recently shown how closely they were 
knitted to the Mother Country ! 

Mr. Cumming Macdona, M. P., in responding, 
said that as the representative of Rotherhithe, 
in which the Surrey Commercial Docks were 
situated, he was in sympathy with every one 
present that night, and he endorsed most 
thoroughly what the hon. gentleman said in 
proposing the toast. There never was a time 
in the history of our great country when this 
vast empire existing all over the world stood 
in so firm a position—when it presented so 
magnificent an ideal of imperial perdi as 
it did to-day. We had discovered by this war 
forced upon us what magnificent qualities were 
possessed by England's children. He had the 
pleasure of bringing in a Bill in Parliament 
dealing with floating derelicts which affected 
the timber trade very considerably. Floating 
derelicts were a source of grave danger to 
shipping, and this wasemphasised when repre- 
sentatives of the Government went to Kiel a 
year or two ago to see the naval vessels 
gathered together by the Emperor of Germany. 
The vessel in which the Conservative Party 
travelled met a derelict, and had it been night- 
time instead of day the result might have been 
serious. He experienced great difficulty in 
getting the measure passed, but eventually he 
succeeded. 

The Chairman, in proposing " The Timber 
Trades’ Benevolent Society," said that this 
Society was commenced in a very small way. 
It was perhaps the idea of many, but it was the 
practical result of the work of a comparative 
few. Those few realised the importance of 
the trade to which they belonged, with its 
ramifications, its many workers, and its 
immense capital involved ; and they realised 
that from time to time there must be cases 
of sorrow and cases of honourable failure. It 
was feelings of benevolence and charity which 
actuated the founders in the establishment of 
this Society in the Jubilee of the Queen's reign. 
They received substantial and satisfactory 
response to their appeal, and the managers 
were enabled to capitalise the sum of 67,000/. 
The interest upon such capital was small, 
indeed, for carrying out the objects which they 
had in view, and it was therefore right and meet 
that there should be increased subscriptions. 
Some might say that they had calls upon them 
in their own districts, and ask why should they 


Visit lo Greenwich Hospital. 


The last visit was made on Saturday to 
Greenwich Hospital. A hundred visitors went 
down by special steamboat, lunched at a hotel, 
and were conducted over the Hospital by Mr. 
Wm. Crisp, Surveyor to the Admiralty, and 
over the Royal Naval College, kindly thrown 
open to the Congress by the Admiral-President. 
Before leaving for London the whole party 
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support this Society. They had only {to look 
at the magnitude of the timber trade for their 
answer. Last year no less than 9,308,803 loads 
of timber were imported into the United 
Kingdom of the sterling value of 21,528,464). 
When they considered this it was no wonder 
that they thought it necessary and right to have 
a Society which would assist those who were 
personally interested in the trade. Last year's 
receipts were hardly worthy of such a gigantic 
portion of the British trade. Only 1,341. 
178. 6d. was subscribed, and of this London 

one contributed 996/. 9s. When they con. 
sidered that out of the 9,308,803 loads of 
timber less than two millions came into the 
port of London, it appeared clear that more 


support should be received from the provinces. 


While London imported less than a quarter of 
the timber trade brought into the United 
Kingdom, it had subscribed nearly two-thirds 
of the whole income of this Society last year. 
The reason that more support was not given 
by the provinces was that the Society was not 
sufficiently known. There was also good cause 
why they should appeal to their friends con- 
nected with the timber trade across the seas, 
because the Society administered this charity 
irrespective of nationality. 

Col. Bird, in pasties arc the toast, said 
that already an appeal had been made to the 
een shippers. When this Society was 
foundeda great point was made that assistance 
should be given, irrespective of creed and 
nationality, and this had been done. One of 
the first persons who benefited from this 
Society was a Swede. During the past few 

ears the timber trade with this country had 
so good that foreign shippers had fairly 
coined money. One foreign shipper who was 
appealed tofor support to this Society wrote,how- 
ever, that it was nothing more ог les than black- 
mail. But in spite of this the appeal had been 
met in a very generous manner. Two shippers 
had sent 100 guineas each and a third had sent 
fifty. At the present time the Society had 
9,800/. invested, and they were paying 450l. a 
year in pensions quite apart from the sums 
expended in alleviating cases of temporary 
distress, There was and would be much 
further scope for their work, and it was 
particularly gratifying thatso many efforts had 
been made in increase their funds. Mr. Foy, 
their President, had in particular been most 
indefatigable, and had been called in con- 
sequence “the terror of the timber trade.’ 

Mr. Bain, the secretary, announced that about 
3,000/. had been subscribed as a result of this 
special effort. The lists to hand were as 
follows :—The Chairman's list, 3704., including 
5o guineas from himself ; the President's list, 
870l. 15s.; Mr. C. J. Wade, 313l. 19s. ; Mr. 
А. B. Sim, 3101. ros. ; Mr. L. Bamberger, 
139l. 78. 6d. ; Mr. J. Griffin, 1364. 10s. ; Mr. C. 
Bird, 81/. 5s. ; Mr. D. J. Morgan, 73l. 10s. ; 
Mr. F. Clifford, 46l. 15s. ; Mr. H.J. Nutman, 
45l. 16s. ; Mr. A. V. Raffety, 241. 3s. ; Mr. T. 
Mabbs, 221. 1$. ; Mr. L. H. Neame, 15l. 155. ; 
Mr. B. G. Elliott, 15/. 15s. ; Mr. A. Buchane, 
131. 13s. ; Mr. Victor Wester, 121. Is. 6d. ; Mr. 
C. G. Jones, 71. 7s. ; Mr. C. F. Turner, 3l. 33. ; 
and Mr. G. T. B. Cobbett, 121. 28. 

Mr. C. J. Wade then proposed The 
Visitors," which was responded to by Mr. 
Gilbert Bartholomew. 

Mr. W. L. T. Foy (President) proposed " The 
Chairman," and Alderman Sir Joseph Dimsdale 


briefly replied. The proceedings then termi- 
nated. 


— — EE] 

IMBER COURT, SURREY.—This property was 
withdrawn from sale at auction on the 19th instant 
at 13,9001. The grounds, extending over seventy-one 
acres, are watered by the Imber and the Mole. 
attluents of thc Thames, The ancient manor ot 
Imleworth—identitied with the “ Limewide of the 
Domesday survey—belonged, until Edward 1.8 d 
to the family of De Immeworthe ; it then pa 
through various hands to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
who exchanged it with Henr VIII. for the Las 
of Hampton Court Chase. In 1630 it belonged | 
Sir Dudley Carleton, Lord Carleton of Imber, | 
Viscount Dorchester, Secretary of State to Charles l. 
who frequently visited him there. Lord Dorchester 
employed, it is said, Inigo Jones to design what р 
forms the older part of the house, to ы 
wings of stuccoed brick were added about one | 5 
dred years ago. The twelfth volume issued by 
Historical MSS. Commission contains mam 2 
resting particulars of the King's and Queen 3 UN 
Imber Court before the outbreak ot the Civil War. 
In 1720 Henry Bridyes settled the property Кіші 
his niece on her marriage with Arthuc Mm ne 
afterwards Speaker, who resided there during P 
years The house was latterly the home o а 
Francis Burdett, Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canter 
bury ,and the Duc d’Aumale. 
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in the vestry. On their way to the train] in the Court Rolls of the seventh year of the 
at Ashchurch, the party visited the іпіе- | reign of Henry III. (1223). In the following 
resting little church at Little Washbourne, a | year the king gave seizen to the sheriff of the 
hamlet in the parish of Overbury, the popu- | bridge, the house belonging to the bridge, and 
lation of which in 1781 was 44, in 1881 22, in [ also the muniments and charters of the same. 
I891 16, in 1896 7. Mr. Cossins, of Birming-| The house belonging to the bridge wasjprob- 
ham, architect, read some notes on the building, | ably where the excavations now were. 
in the course of which he said that of the small| The next visit was to the Market - place 
Norman church, built here in the twelfth | where, by permission of Messrs. Chilcott, 
century, some fragments of wall, parts of the|an interesting staircase belonging to the 
western buttresses, chancel arch, a window on | old “ Castle Inn” was viewed, and on which 
the north side of the chancel, and the cross | Mr. E. F. A. Spratt subsequently read a short 
on the eastern gable were the sole remains. | paper. He said the house undoubtedly con- 
All the other architectural details had been | tained what may be termed a typical staircase 
destroyed to give place to the coarse features | of the Late Elizabethanor Early Jacobean work. 
and badly-built masonry of the latter part of | It was broad, well-proportioned, massive, and 
the last century. The building was, however, | certainly most interesting. The carved panels 
stone porch, the roof with its painting, the top | still picturesque and attractive, and retained an | were of different designs, and made to repre- 
story of the tower, most of the other windows, | unmistakable ecclesiastical character. Тһе | sent grotesque figures of beasts, birds, &c., and 
and some of the seats were Perpendicular. | dimensions of the nave were about 28 (t. 6 in. | children riding outside Bacchanalian casks or 
There was on the north a curious priest's|by 18 ft, and of the chancel 18 ít. by] tuns. There were also initial letters, S. B 
door, with a width of only 1 ít. 83 in. On the | 12 ft. 6 in., but it appears very probable that | C. B., and Е.В. carved thereon. After inspect- 
west wall would be noticed the trace of the|the latter was originally somewhat longer.|ing the ancient coronation stone whereon 
weathering of the former roof, which was | Тһе ancient cross, with the saddle stone | seven Saxon kings were crowned, commencing 
probably erected at the same time as the nave | remaining in good preservation, on the east | with Edward the Elder in 901, and ending 
arcades. There was some fine panelling all | gable was a very good and interesting example | with Ethelred II., 979, also the Clattern Bridge 
round the church, and the seats on the south | of the twelfth century. The pulpit desk with | апа Alderman Gould's museum of antiquities 
with testers were remarkable. This, with the | canopy and pews, all of oak, and in the usual | a visit was made to the Town Hall. Mr Ralph 
font, were probably of the seventeenth century. | panelled and moulded manner of the Georgian | Nevill presided, and invited Dr. Finny to read 
The east window claimed attention. A date | period, were well executed and remained quite] a paper оп “ Kingston Place-Names," and 
outside, 1585, marked its erection during the|sound. The nave roof was a comparatively | anotheronthe Town Hall describing the maces 
reign of Elizabeth, but the glass must be older. | modern reconstruction, in which some of the official chains, the charters pictures and 
Outside, over the chancel arch, was to be seen | ancient timber had been re-used. The tie-|heraldry of the stained-glass windows. The 
a bell cot for the sanctus bell.—The party then | beams, owing to the falling outwards of the| party, numbering more than sixty persons 
proceeded to Stanton Church, an ancient | walls, have in one or two instances almost lost | then left the Town Hall, and by permission of 
stone building of Norman and later styles, their hold of the walls. It appears probable|the Rev. W. Inchbald, a visit was paid to 
with chancel, clearstoried nave, south aisle,|that the  wall-plates were never properly | Lovekyn's Chantry, now used as the Grammar 
transepts, south porch, and ап embattled | secured to the ends of the tie- beams, and ќо | School, which was described by Mr. ] Ralph 
western tower, with pinnacles and spire. | the neglect of this precaution the falling out- | Nevill. A paper on this building with illustra 
Some notes were read by Мг. Floyer, in which | ward of the walls might be in great part due. tions, will be found in the eighth volume of 
he said that the chancel had been rebuilt late | SURREY ARCHAEOLOGICAL ЅОСЕТҮ. — Ап | ће Society's Transactions, written by the lat 
in the thirteenth century, and that in the fif- | afternoon meeting of this Society was held on | Major Heales. | ? T 
teenth century the nave had been extended|the 16th inst. at Kingston-upon-Thames. — ووو‎ 

IO ft. and a south aisle built. The next halt| Assembling at the old parish church (All 

iie made at the village of Stanway. “уза d at 3.0 p.m., the 5 eg аы COMPETITIONS. 

cheon was served in Stanway House Tithe | including ladies, were receiv у the Rev.] Liverpo : , 

Barn, which, as Mr. Westen pointed out, was | W. S. Young, the vicar, who conducted them | When the М. 5 55 
built in the twelfth century by the Abbots of over the building, which is at present under- | resolved many months ago to b ld 15 Board 
Tewkesbury to hold their corn. The present] going repairs. Mr. A. J. Style here read a] selves new board - rooms a a for them- 
roof was added in the fifteenth century. Тһе | paper describing the church, of which he said | offered to the local architecte otces they 
building had been restored by Lord Wemyss | that a full history, by the late Major Heales, | 300/., 200, and rool for desi E. ABUS 
in 1865, and was now used by permission of | would be found published with illustrations in | dozen plans were sent in and igns. About a 
Lord Elcho for purposes of recreation, Under | the eighth volume of the Society's Transactions. | mittee, assisted by the Board's special com- 
the guidance of Mr. Weston the party next | No record survives of the building of the first adviser, Mr. Alfred Waterh baia сева 
inspected the church (a stone building of|church in Kingston, though we know that опе | appointed to decide upon the 25) ni was 
Norman, Early English, and Perpendicular | existed in Saxon times, but of this not a vestige| mittee have now made Th his Com- 
styles) and Stanway House, which was built] now remains. The church is mentioned in| premium of 300/. has been 5 The 
by Sir Paul Tracy in 1620, and із an example | Domesday Book, and some remains of a Norman | which is the joint work of Mec, to a design 
of English Renaissance of the best period. | doorway were found in the north wall, and | Wolstenholme, 3, Lord-street M Briggs & 
There is a gateway by Inigo Jones. At | also indications of Norman work built in one Hobbs, and Arnold Thornel A C essrs. Е, B. 
Hales Abbey Mr. St. Clair Baddeley took|of the tower piers. Of the! exact date | that of 200l. was given to Me i (MEA 
charge of the party and conducted them over | of the present church we have no certain Eccles, Bank-buildings, бо Cash oolfall & 
the ruins. The excavations lately carried out | information, but probably it was built іп | the 1000. premium was award a „ and 
by the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archæolo- | the latter half of the fourteenth century in| Cook (Messrs. T. Cook & S ed to Mr. James H 
gical Society have laid bare the original site] the reign of King Richard II. The whole of | crescent, i ons), 12, George’s- 
of the cloisters, along which Mr. Baddeley | the church was originally faced with flints. In GRAMMAR § 
conducted the party, and pointed out the site | comparatively modern times the whole of the | of the B с BURY.—The Governors 
of the Abbot's cloister, the kitchen, the refec- | nave, or nearly so, and aisle walls had been remi ue „ammar Schools offered three 
tory with its cupboards, monks’ lavatory, the | faced with brickwork. The nave and aisles 5 nh the best designs for the new 
staircase leading to the monks’ dormitory, the | and two transepts have now been carefully Thirt "d Schools, viz, тоо, бо/., and 301. 
infirmary of the monastery, the chapter-house, | repaired and restored under the direction oí е БМК 21 sets of designs, numbering 199 
and the sacristy. Upon leaving the cloisters, | the late Mr. Pearson. On the respond of En " MI were sent in, and the 
and entering upon the site of the Abbey, Mr.|the arch to the south chancel from the follo 397; T. d. Cartwright, made his award as 
Baddeley exhibited a plan of exceptional inter- transept are the remains of a wall painting, | Bridge е Мг. Wm. Venn Gough, 24, 
est of the polygonal apse of the ancient] probably of the fifteenth century, which G Che Bristol; 2nd, Mr. H. Teather , 
building. Не also read а copy of a document| most likely is а figure of St. Blaise. rd Me. ambers, Castle-street, Shrewsbury; 
which һе had seen іп the Vatican which The chancel has two side chapels dedicated ls teer ar ше & Willoughby, 100 
showed that the building was restored іп 1415. to St. James and to the Holy Trinity. In| 21273 саза The estimates in each 
No less than seven Royal personages, including | the Holy Trinity Chapel the piscina remains, зе were between 19,000/. and 20,000/. 

the founder, were buried in the Abbey. Тһе | апа a low vestry has been added further east- 
party next visited Winchcombe, where the|ward. After describing the monuments and 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, Vicar of Winchcombe, con-|brasses, Mr. Style said that adjoining the 
ducted them over the church, which is of | present church and opening from it (probably 
the late Perpendicular period. It was built | on the south side of the chancel aisle) stood the | „, THE Council reassembled at the County 
by Abbot William of Winchcombe with the | more ancient Chapel of St. Mary, which may Hall, Spring-gardens, on Tuesday, after the 
help of Lord Boteler and the inhabitants| have been the original Saxon church, but of | Whitsuntide recess, Alderman W. Dickinson 
in 1470. In 1690 the east end fell in, and a | which no traces now remain. It was destroyed Chairman, presiding. : 
high pitched roof was built; and it remained | in 1730. If this was the original church, and | Loans. On the recommendatio f 
until the restoration of the church in 1872. | possibly the place where the Saxon kings were | Finance Committee it was agreed to le 155 
Dr. Taylor called attention to a singular alms- | crowned, the neglect which suffered it to get | Lewisham District Board 409/. for the end the 
box with three locks, dating from about 1547, | into bad repair, and subsequently its complete | of a cottage at depot ; the Newin "s DR 
which was affixed to one of the pillars. Не | destruction, caused deplorable loss to the | 10,000/. for paving works; the St Lo Vestry 
also pointed out that the inserted work, now | antiquities of the town. The Rev. W. S.|dlesex, Vestry 2,1001. for sewer in oaia 
used as sedilia, was at least one hundred years Young exhibited the register-books to the | Wandsworth District Board 2,300/ fe „„ 
older than the church. He then exhibited the] meeting, including one dating from 1542, | ground convenience and buildings at e 
church plate, which included a chalice dated | which has been lately restored to the vicar | the Metropolitan Asylums Board сора 
1570, a paten dated 1686, a flagon presented іп | and churchwardens. Dr. Finny, ex-Mayor of | erection and fitting of asylum ; „ tor 
1709, and a peculiar oblong silver gilt dish | Kingston, then conducted those present to] smith Guardians 14,500/. for the e пе 
presented to the parish in 1737 by Mr. Edwards | inspect the newly-discovered vault in Old | land; se D purchase of 


` ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On the 14th. inst. 
this Society made its first excursion of the 
season to Hayles, Winchcombe, and adjoining 
parishes in the northern part of Gloucestershire. 
Aíter proceeding by rail to Evesham, Buckland 
Church was first visited, and notes on it were 
read by the Rev. J. K. Floyer, who said the 
oldest part of the church now existing appears 
to be of the Early English period. The whole 
of the north aisle, however, bore marks of 
having been entirely rebuilt at some subsequent 
period. The tower up to the top story and the 
arcading of the aisles were of the early 
Decorated period. The main doorway, the 
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i the Limehouse Distri M 
Beall, a London goldsmith. A door and frag- Bridge-street, on the site of the old “ Rose and | for paving works ; the OE 5 tn 1 
ments ої moulding belonging to the ancient] Crown Inn.“ He afterwards said the excava- Guardians 4,550“. f . ш шек 


or work ; 
e of the old | and drainage works at wor V 


the earliest reference to which appeared | George-the-Martyr, 


Benedictine Abbey of Winchcombe, founded | tions were in a line with the sit 


nfirmary 
by Kenulf, King of Mercia, are preserved bridge, 
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Commissioners 3,5001. for the purchase of land 
as a site for a public library. 

The Works Department.— The half-yearly 
return of works completed by the Works 
Department of the Council was submitted. Out 
of twenty-two works commenced by the pre- 
sent management, fifteen have been executed 
at a less cost than the estimates, resulting in a 
saving of 4,0107. On the other hand, certain 
blocks of dwellings erected by the Housing 
Committee have cost considerably more than 
the estimates as finally revised by the Archi- 
tect. The total amount of excess cost upon 
these and dther works is 7,680/., and on the 
balance there has been a loss of 23 per cent. 
At the present time the Department has thirty 
works in progress, exclusive of  jobbing 
works, and representing a total estimated 
cost of 502,321. The principal works аге 
Horton Asylum, Hackney-wick sewer, North 
Woolwich drainage, Barking  sludge-tanks, 
four fire brigade stations, and two blocks of 
artisans’ dwellings. Ina detailed statement of 
the cost of the works, the committee appor- 
tioned the various items as follows :—Wages 
47°7 per cent., materials (including cartage and 
incidentals) 39:7 per cent, use and waste of 
plant 3'6 per cent, general charges 4'I per 
cent., establishment charges 4'9 per cent. 

In comparison with the loss of 2} per cent. 
on works undertaken by the new management, 
the committee stated that the whole of the 
works commenced under the old management 
were now completed, and showed a total 
excess cost over estimates of 71,234}, or a loss 
of 9} per cent. on an expenditure of 865,224. 

The discussion of the report was postponed. 


Barking and Crossuess Outfall Works.—The 
following recommendations of the Main Drain- 
age Committee were agreed to— 


That the expenditure of a sum not exceeding Sool’ 
be sanctioned for repainting the overhead steel 
tanks at the Barking outfall works, and that the 
work be carried out by men employed under the 
direction and supervision of the superintendent of 
the station. 

That an expenditure of 1121. ros. be sanctioned 
for the supply and erection of iron hurdle fencing 
for a length of. about 370 yards between Barking- 
creek acd the Council’s property, and that the offer 
of Mr. John Jackson be accepted. | 

That the expenditure of 500/. be sanctioned for 
materials and labour in raising the level of the river- 
wall at the Crossness outfall to 18 ft. above 
Ordnance datum, and that the work be carried out 
as a jobbing work by the Works Department. 


The Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned. 


ي 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain condi- 
tions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Dwelling-housc on Low-lying Land. 


Poplar. — That the Council, acting upon the 
decision of its Chief Engineer given under the pro- 
visions of Section 122 of the London Building Act, 
1894, do refuse permission for the erection of a 
dwelling-house on the site of No. 984, Brunswick- 
street, Poplar (Mr. J. W. Wyles for Mr. A. Bacon). 
—Agreed. 

Lines of Frontage. 


Brixton.—Thirty-three houses, with bay windows, 
on the west side of Hackford-road, Brixton (Mr. 
J. Fasnacht for Captain T. T. Jennings, R. N.).— 

nt. 
Cegenntugton.— One story addition to the Drill Hall. 
No. 76. Lower Kennington-lane, Kennington, to 
abut upon Reedworth-street (Mr. T. Bayly for the 
Commanding Officer of the 3rd Middlesex Artillery). 
— Consent. | 

Battersea.—A one-story bay window and porch to 
Clifton House, No. 58, Cambridge-road, Battersea, 
at the corner of Bridge-road (Mr. H. Branch for 
Dr. Macrory).—Consent. | 

Clapham.t-—Houses on the west side of Silver- 
thorne-road, Battersea, to abut also upon Tennyson- 
street (Mr. J. S. Cooper for the executors of Mr. 
P. W. Flower).— Consent. | 

Hackney, South.—That the application of Mr. 
A. W. Weston for Mr. Chambers and himself, for 
an extension of the period within which the erec- 
tion of one-story shops on the forecourts of 
Nos. 171 to 189 (odd numbers only), High.street, 
Homerton, was required to be commenced, be 
granted.— Agreed. 

Hammersmith.—Cloak-rooms and lavatories upon 
the forecourt of the Athen:cum, Godolphin-road, 


Shepherd's Bush (Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Ar ber 
for Mr. J. C. Platt).—Consent. 

Islingion, North. -A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of No. 539, Holloway-road, Islington 
(Miss М. A. Hart).— Consent. 

Islington, West. A one-story bakery at the rear 
of No. 170, Caledonian-road, abutting on Charlotte- 
street, Islington (Messrs. W. Goodman & Sons for 
Mr. F. Vost) Сосо 

Kensington, South.—That the application of Mr. B. 
Hosegood, for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of a block of buildings with 
projecting bay windows, &c., at Hyde Park-gate, 
Kensington, on the south side of Kensington-road, 
to abut also upon Palace Gate, was required to be 
completed, be granted. — Agreed. 

Kensington, South.t—A two-story addition to No. 
I2, Sydney-place, South Kensington, to abut upon 
Fulham-road (Mr. S. B. Beale for Dr. Norman 
McCaskie).— Refused. 

Hackney, Southt—One-story shops upon part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 20 to 44 (even numbers only), 
Rushmore-road, Clapton (Mr. G. S. Garey for Mr. 
Felman).—Refused. 

Walworth.—Domestic buildings on the south-west 
side of Madron-street. Old Kent-road, Newington, 
next the * Two Eagles" beer-house (Mr. L. A. Withall 
for Messrs. H. Lovibond & Son).—Refused. 

Wandsworth,—A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of Westwell-villa, Lower Richmond-road, 
Putney (Mr. D. A. Ross).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.t—A one-story stable on the south- 
east side of. Magdalen-road, Garratt-lane, Earlsfield 
(Mr. F. J. Liddington).—Refused, 

Wandsworth.—A one-story shop in front of No. 1, 
Ashlone-terrace, Lower Richmond - road, Putney 
(Mr. T. Jones).—Refused. 


Projections. 

Islington, North.—A projecting bay window at the 
angle of a block of residential flats on the west side 
of Crouch Hill, Islington, at the corner of Heath- 
ville-road (Mr. С. W. Matthews).—-Consent. 

City of London.—That the Council do make no 
order with respect to the application of Messrs. 
Davis & Emanuel on behalf of Mr. A, F. Yarrow, 
for consent to the erection of an oriel window at 
Finsbury-pavement House, at the corner of Fins- 
bury-pavement and South-place, City.—Agreed. 

Strand.—That Mr. H. M. Wakley be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to his 
request for a renewal of the licence in respect of 
illuminated signs in front of the * Star and Garter” 
public-house, No. 62, Poland-street, St. James's — 
Agreed. 

Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass shelter over 
the entrance to Nos. 9o and 92, Oxford-street, St. 
Marylebone (Mr. С. I. Spalding).—Refused. 

Strand.1—4An addition to the iron and glass shelter 
at the Tivoli Music Hall, Strand (Mr. W. Emden).— 


Refused. 
Width of Way. 


St. Pancras, East.—A two-story stable and store 
at the rear of No. 20, Rochester-terrace, Camden- 
road, at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of Rochester-place (Mr. J. A. Smith for Mr. 
F. J. Moule).—Consent. | 

Bermondsey.t—4A one-story building at the rear of 
the “ Swan " public-house, Old Kent-road, Bermond- 
sey, at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of Comus-place (Mr. J. G. Ensor for Messrs. 
Watney, Combe, Reid, & Co., Limited).—Consent. 

Hampstcad.—A one-story stable and van-house at 
therear of No. 1, Priory-road,Kilburn, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of Priory-mews 
(Messrs. S. J. Dainton & Son for Mr. W. Palmer). 
— Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—That the application of Mr. 
W. H. Lees for Messrs. Sandell & Sons for an 
extension of the period within which the erection of 
a warehouse on the site of No. 844, Cornwall-road, 
Lambeth, at the corner of Secker-street, was 
required to be commenced, be grant«d.—Agreed. 

Poplar.— A building at the Atlas Chemical Works, 
West Ferry-road, Poplar, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of a public footpath known 
as Millwall” (Messrs. J. & 5. F. Clarkson for 
Messrs. J. B. Lawes & Co., Limited.—Consent). 

Kensington, South.—A one-story stable on the south 
side of Kelso-place, Kensington (Messrs. Charring- 
ton, Sells, Dale, & Co.).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 

Deptford.—Buildings on the east side af Laurie- 
grove, New-cross, Deptford (Mr. J. W. Penfold for 
the Goldsmiths’ Company).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe—A three-story addition on the east 
side of Guy’s Hospital, Southwark, to abut upon 
Great Maze-pond (Mr. A. W. Pelling for the 
treasurer and governors of Guy's Hospital).— 
Consent. 

Greenwich,—That the application of Mr. C. Reilly 
for the President and Governors of Queen Eliza- 
beth College, Greenwich, for an extension of the 
periods within which the erection of buildings on a 
site abutting upon Greenwich-road, Ashburnham- 
road, and Egerton-road, Greenwich, was required 
to be commenced and completed, be granted.— 
Agreed. 

Hackney, Central.t—A_ building to be used as а 
factory, on the site of Nos. 35, 37, 39, and 41, 8yl- 
vester-road, Mare-street, Hackney, to abut also 


upon Pigwell-path (Messrs. Ford, Son, & Burrows 
for Messrs. Stapley & Smith). —Consent. 


Width of Way and Projection. 


St. George, Hanocver-squasc.— Wood and glass en- 
closures to the sides of an iron and glass porch at 
the entrance to No. 6, Berkeley-square, Piccadilly 
(Mr. G. R. Hammond for Mr. Thomson).— 


Refused. 
Space at Rear. 


Wandsworth.—A modification of the provisions of 
part V. of the Act with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of a building, to be used as a stable, harness-room, 
coal bunker, and offices, in a yard on the south side 
of Weimar-street, High-street, Putney, without an 
open space at the rear (Messrs. E. N. Clifton, Son 
& Hope, for Messrs. F. Tucker & Co.).—Agreed. 


Deviation from, Certificd Plans. 


Lambeth, North.—Deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the district surveyor, under Section 43 of the 
Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuilding of No. 
2, Lambeth-palace-road, and ** The Rodney " public- 
house, No. 215, Westminster-bridge-road, Lambeth 
(Mr. W. Woodward, for the Camden Brewery Com- 
pany). —Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—Certain deviations from the 
plan certified by the district surveyor, under Section 
43 of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re- 
building of No. 178, St. John-street, and of “The 
George” public-house, No. 180, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell, at the corner of Compton-street (Mr, 
W. A. Aickman, for Mr. Н. H. Finch).—Refused. 

Kenninglon.— Certain deviations from the plan 
certified by the district surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed rebuild- 
ing of “The Prince of Wales" beerhouse, No. 11, 
Jonathan-street, Vauxhall, at the corner of Wick- 
ham-street (Mr. L. A. Withall, for Messrs. Lovibond 
& Sons, Limited).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Linc of Frontage, and Space at 
Rear. 

Brixton.—A building, to be used as a residential 
club, at the rear of Nos. 40 to 46 (even numbers 
only), Stockwell-road, Brixton, in advance of the 
general line of buildings, and within the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Eastcote-street, and also 
with an irregular opep space at the rear, and a por- 
tion of the building to extend above the diagonal 
line directed by Section 41 of the Act to be drawn 
(Mr. A. T. Bolton and Mr. C. Clark for Ingram 
Houses, Limited).— Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Temporary Structure. 


Strand.—Retention of a temporary stone landing 
with a wooden goods shoot under, at No. 70, [шш 
street, St. James's, to abut upon Bury-street ( : 
J. Greenwood for Messrs. Standen & Co.)—Consen 


Width of Way and Temporary Building. 


Baltcrsea.—A temporary wood and iron mission- 
room, at the rear at Nos. 85 and 87, Bridge-roád 
West, Battersea, within the prescribed distanet 
from the centre of a narrow roadway leading out о 
Surrey-lane (Mr. W. Harbrow for Mr. W 
Brown).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Norwood.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. п 
Collier sanctioning the formation for laying out of 
new streets for carriage traffic in contin ан. 
Strathleven-road and Lambert-road, Brixton d 
Mr. T. Price) That the names Strathleven-roac 
(in continuation) and Lambert-road (in vis АИ 
tion) be approved for the new streets. —ABrew- — 

Woolwich.—A further deviation from the plan es 
sections sanctioned by the Council on July 25, D 
for the formation of new streets for carriage с P 
to lead out of Swingate-lane and Timbercroft- ens 
Plumstead, so far as relates to an alteration in | 
direction and levels of the new street to be rae 
Timbercroft-lane (in continuation) (Mr. A. 
Habershon for Messrs. McAllister).—Consent. б 

. Woolwich.—That an order be issued to МЕ J 
Cook refusing to sanction the formation of Rd 
out of a street for carriage traffic to lead from Мау 
lane to Ennis-read, Plumstead Common - road, 
Plumstead (for Mr. H. W. Grant).—Agreed. Mr. Н 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to МГ. i 
Busbridge refusing to sanction the forme ae 
laying-out of a new street for carriage traffic а me 
tinuation of Roydene-road, Plumstead ; is бо! 
formation or laying-out of a new street, E, 
traffic only, to lead out of the proposed d ihe 
Roydene road (for Mr. J. B. Atking an P 
executors of the late Mr. G. E. Armold).—Agré 


Height of Building. 


Whitechapel.—A warehouse on the north-east ite. 
of Middlesex-street (formerly Sandy 5 : 
chapel, at the corner of Cobt-street, to ex Powell 
height the width of Cobb-street (Mr. E. T. Fo 
for Messrs. Dakin Brothers).—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
. s o . H Stow- 
Greenwich.—Electricity generating station, К 
age-wharf, Stowage, Deptford. Additions, соп 


sisting of an extension of one of the boiler-houses, 
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in iron covered way between two existing boiler- 
houses, and a transformer-room and stores (Mr. 
G. A. Lansdown for the London Electric Supply 
Corporation, Limited).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked +{ are contrary to the 
vicus of the Local Authorities, 


پو — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ANCIENT AND. MODERN SHIPS, By G. V. C 
Holmes. (Chapman & Hall) 

FIRE TESTS WITH FLOORS. (Nos. 45 and 55 of 
the Publications of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee.) 

ETUDE SUR LES HARITATIONS A BON MARCHE, 
Par Chas. Lucas. (Paris: Librairie de la Construc- 
tion Moderne. ) 

— жы шы ол 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


A QUESTION OF SUPERANNUATION. 


SIR,—Has the London County Council joined 
the “Тоо Old at Fifty League” ? Judging from the 
advertisement for clerks of works they have, see- 
ing that the age is limited to forty-five years. Some 
men аге as young at sixty as others at forty ; then 
in public appointments of this nature why not treat 
an applicant on his merits? Surely if experience 
and sound judgment are required a man from fifty 
tosixty should be an ideal applicant. A man may 
conduct a campaign, be a member of the Govern- 
ment, a Secretary of State, or Prime Minister even 
at seventy or eighty, but the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and the L. C. C. has drawn it ata “clerk 
of works for artisans’ dwellings." 

PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


The Student's Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 
25.— FLOOR-FRAMING, 


o many different systems of flooring are 
MNT now adopted that the work of design- 
ing a building: is somewhat more 
complicated than it was a few years ago. 
Before the structural iron or steel work can be 
planned the architect must decide exactly what 
type of floor is to be employed. This сойгве |18 
necessary because the weights and forms of 
construction of floors differ very much one 
from another ; consequently there must be 
considerable variations in the amount and 
nature of the stresses caused. Some floors 
merely act as distributed loads exerting force 
in a downward direction, and others exert 
force or forces laterally against the girders or 
the walis of a building. In the latter case 
additional strength must be provided in some 
Suitable way, of which the architect should 
naturally be the most competent judge. Cases 
are not altogether unknown where buildings 
have first been designed, and plans have then 
been issued to various manufacturers of special 
types of flooring, so that each might prepare 
an estimate and specification of the floors re- 
commended. It is to be hoped that practice 
such as this is rare, for all the parts of a build- 
Ing cannot be in complete harmony with one 
another if important features are designed by 
two persons, neither of whom understands the 
work of the other. For the calculation of dead 
loads on floors it is necessary that the architect 
should be familiar with the weight per square 
foot of the various forms of ordinary and special 
floors, including floor beams and girders. Many 
of these can be found by calculation, and others 
will be readily furnished by the makers. Some 
information on this point on page 416 in the 
present volume of the Builder is sufficiently 
Indicative of the difference in weight of 
different floor systems all of which are uniform 
as to strength. Live loads must necessarily be 
estimated by the aid of assumed data, as no 
One can prophesy the exact load which will be 
imposed on any floor. In this country a con- 
Siderable difference of opinion seems to pre- 
vail as to the proper allowance to be made for 
live loads. 

According to one well-known authority, the 
following provisional weights are usual :— 
Dwelling-houses 140 Ibs. per square foot. 
Public buildings. . 108 „ T m 
Warehouses......280 to 336 „ е 3) 

Judging from the average suburban resi- 

ence, we may reasonably infer that the enter- 


prising builder has far more confidence in the 
strength and rigidity of materials than is 
implied by the above-mentioned figures. To 
enable the student to arrive at any trustworthy 
idea of the probable live load, it is necessary 
that he should make a few simple calculations 
for himself. He will then see that vague rules 
are not particularly useful, and that they are 
likely to conduce to the waste of material on 
the one hand, or possibly to deficiency of 
strength on the other. 
instance, of an ordinary dwelling.room. The 
number of occupants per square yard cannot 
well average more than three, and, taking the 
weight of each person at 108 lbs., the load per 
square foot would not be higher than (168 x 3) 
+ 9 = 50 lbs. In parts of the room where 
bending moments are greatest the furniture 
will not weigh more than the persons who 
could occupy the same space, and heavy furni- 
ture is always situated near the walls where 
bending moments are smallest. Therefore, 
it would be quite safe to take the maximum 
live Joad at 70 lbs. per square foot. In bed- 
rooms the load cannot well be more than half 
lhis amount, unless exceptionally heavy furni- 
ture be used. Rooms occupied as offices have 
to carry heavier loads, and provision ought to 
be made for at least 100 lbs. per superficial 
foot. 


ally be made for vibration caused by dancing, 
drilling, or gymnastic exercises, in addition to 
the weight of the persons themselves. Experi- 
mental evidence shows that a square yard of 
floor surface will not conveniently afford space 
for more than six men weighing I2 stone, or 
168 Ibs. each. 
would then necessarily be, there could be 
practically no movement, and consequently no 
vibration. The maximum live load is, there- 
fore, (168 x 6) + 9 = 112 lbs. per square foot. 
Vibration caused by movement may be said to 
produce an effect about equivalent to that due 
to the weight of the persons, and asthe weight 
of soldiers in close marching order does 
not exceed 80 lbs. per square foot, we can 
safely assume 160 lbs. to be an adequate 
allowance for liveload. In the case of churches 
and assembly rooms, where the occupants are 
always supposed to be seated, an allowance of 


sufficient. 
cially designed for particular purposes, and 
if so, it is an easy matter to calculate what 
load will come upon the various floors. Fre- 
quently, however, warehouses are built with 
the intention of being leased to any tenants who 
may find the premises suitable, and the archi- 
tect must then be sure to fix his hypothetical 
live load at an ample value. Inordinary ware- 
houses an allowance of from 200 lbs. to 250 lbs. 
per square foot ought to suffice ; but if heavy 
machinery has to be provided for, the estimate 
should be increased to 350 lbs. or 400 lbs. per 
square foot. 
sections for floor girders and joists is by no 


examples will show. 


Take the case, for 


In public buildings allowance must gener- 


If crowded together, as they 


120 Ibs. per square foot ought to be amply 
Warehouses are sometimes spe- 


The determination of suitable 
means a difficult matter, as the two following 


Ex. I.—Suppose that a floor has to be con- 
structed for a building and is to be supported 
by rolled steel girders. The greatest live Ioad 
is assumed to be 150 lbs. per square foot, 
uniformly distributed ; the distance from wall 
to wall is 20 ft.; the main girders rest upon the 
walls, and are to be ro ft. apart. Small joists 
spaced 5 ft. apart are to be supported by the 
main girders, and these joists are to carry a 
fireproof floor, the weight of which, complete 
with concrete, flooring boards, and ceiling, is 
taken at 59 lbs. per square foot. In the first 
place, the load on one joist should be ascer- 
tained. The dead weight of the flooring is, 
50 Ibs. x (10 x 5) = 1°32 tons; the live load is 
ISolbs. x (Io x 5) = 3°35 tons. Total, exclud- 
ing the weight of the joist, 4:67 tons. Referring 
to a table of breaking loads for beams and 
using a factor of 4, or to a reliable table 
of safe loads in which the same factor 
is employed, we find a suitable section for our 
10 ft. span to be one measuring 7 in. x 34 in., the 
permissible load for which is 5:48 tons, and the 
weightis 16 lb. per foot run. This section pos- 
sesses a sufficient margin of strength to cover 
its own comparatively insignificant weight, 
which does not amount to ‘o8 ton for a length 


of 10 ft. In the next place, the load on one 
main girder should be calculated. The dead 


weight of the flooring is 59 lb. х (20x 10)= 


527 tons; the dead weight of hve joists 


supporting the four floor spans is 16 Ib. x (5 x 


10)—:36 ton; the live load is 150 Ib. x (20 x 10) 
z134 tons. Total, excluding the weight of 


the main girder, 1003 tons. Referring again 
to the table of beams, we find a suitable section 
for the span of 20 ft. to be 14 in.x6 in., the 
safe load for which, with a factor of 4, is 19'8 
tons. Again we have a sufficient margin of 
strength to cover the weight of the girder 
itself, which is less than 51 ton. 


When the weight of a beam is small as com- 


pared with that of the loadto be carried, the 
surplus strength ensured by choosing a suitable 
stock section is very frequently sufficient to 
provide for the dead load caused by the beam. 
This point should not, however, be left to 
chance, as it may happen that a slightly 
stronger section will be found necessary when 
the weight of metal is considered. 


Ex. 2.—In this case we will assume that the 


floor to be constructed is to be carried, as be- 

fore, by steel girders, but that the flooring is to 

consist of timber 3 in. thick and weighing 42 los. 

per cubic foot. Let the live load be 150 lbs. per 

square foot, the distance from wall to wall 20 ft., 

and the main girders то ft. apart. Proceeding 

as in the previous example, and assuming the 

joists to be 30 in. apart, we find the dead load 
of timber on one joist to be 42 lbs. x (3 + 12) 
x (10 x 2:5) = 117 ton; the live load is 150 Ibs. 

x (10 x 2:5) = 1'674 tons. Total, excluding weight 
of the joist, 179 tons. If this were the total 
load, and if deflection had not to be con- 
sidered, the most economical section for use 
would be one measuring 44 in. x 14 in., and 
weighing 10 lbs. per foot run. But as a safe- 
guard against excessive deflection, the depth 
of the joist ought not to be less than lo ft. + 

20=6іп. Consequently the smallest permis- 
sible section is O in, x 2 in., weighing 12 lbs. per 
foot run, and as with a factor of 4, this is 
capable of carrying 2:9 tons we have an ample 
margin of strength. If economy be an object, 
as we believe it very often is, the spacing of 
the joists may be increased to 3ft. 4 in., and 
even then the total load on one joist will 
be less than 25 tons, which is well below 
the carrying capacity of the selected joist. 
In fact, if a section measuring 54 in. x 3 in. 
were used, its strength would be ample, 
and the deflection might perhaps not be 
inconvenient. Taking now the load on one 
main girder, the dead weight of the timber is 
42 x (3 + 12) x (20 x 10) 94 ton ; the weight of 
seven joists, 3 ft. 4 in. apart, is 12 lbs. x (7 x 10) 
= 238 ton; the live load is 150 x (20x 10) 13:4 
tons. Total, excluding weight of main girder, 
14:72 tons. The most suitable section is one 
measuring I4 in. x 6in., weight 40 lbs. per foot 
run, the safe load for which, using a factor of 
4, is 1609 tons. Including the weight of the 
girder, the total load is 1472-41: 1513 tons, 
and the selected girder provides a sufficient 
margin of strength. 


Comparing the total weights of the two 


floors suggested in the above examples we find 
іп the first case that one span of 20 ft. by ro ft. 
weighs 10:54 tons. Consequently, the load оп 
the pier supporting one end of each main 
girder is approximately 1o tons, and if there be 
five such floors the load per pier will be 50 tons, 
in addition to the other loads which must be 
expected. 
20 ft. by то ft. weighs 15:13 tons. Therefore 
the load on each pier is only about 8 tons, or 
40 tons if there be five floors. The difference 
of 10 tons on each pier of the building is an 
important item, and one which emphasises the 
necessity for determining beforehand exactly 
what system of flooring is to be adopted. 


In the second case, one span of 


In concluding our consideration of floor 


framing, the following extract from the New 
York Building Law of 1892 may be usefully 
quoted :—' All iron or steel trimmer beams, 


headers, and tail beams shall be suitably framed 
and connected together, and the iron girders, 
columns, beains, trusses, and all other ironwork 
of all floors and roofs shall be strapped, bolted, 
anchored, and connected together and to the 
walls in a strong and substantial manner. 
Where beams are framed into headers, the 
angles which are bolted to the tail beams shall 
have at least two bolts for all beams over 7 in. 
in depth, and three bolts for all beams 12 in. and 
over in depth, and these bolts shall not be less 
than ў in. in diameter. Each of such angles or 
knees when bolted to girders shall have the 
same number of bolts as stated for the other 
leg. The angle iron in no case shall be less in 
thickness than the header or trimmer to which 
it is bolted, and the width of angle in no cases 
shall be less than one-third the depth of 
beam, excepting that no angle knee shall be 
Jess than 23 in. wide, nor required to be more 
than біп. wide. All wrought-iron or rolled- 
steel beams 8 in. deep and under shall have 
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bearings equal to their depth if resting on a 
wall ; 9 to 12 in. beams shall have a bearing of 
10 in., and all beams more than 12 in. in depth 
shall have bearings not less than 12 in. if rest- 
ing on a wall. Where beams rest on iron 
supports and are properly tied to the same, no 
greater bearings shall be required than one- 
third the depth of the beams. Iron or steel 
floor beams shall be so arranged as 
to spacing and length of beams that the load to 

supported by them, together with the 
weight of the materials used in the construc- 


OBITUARY. 


MR. W. M. TEULON.—We have to record the 
death, in his 77th year, of Mr. W. M. Teulon, archi- 
tect, and a retired Fellow of the Institute of 
Architects. Mr. Teulon was founder of the City 
Church and Churchyard Protection Society, of 
which he was subsequently elected a vice-president. 
It is claimed for him that he was the originator of 
the idea of the Holborn to Strand street improve- 
ment; but we should think it would be rather 
difficult to name any one person as the real 


originator of an idea which has now been talked 
tion of the said floors, shall not cause a deflec. about on all hands for a whole generation, though 


tion of more than one-thirtieth of an inch per . did his best to further and recommend 
lineal foot of span; and they shall be tied 

together at intervals of not more than eight 
times the depth of the beam.” With regard 
to the last stipulation, it may be well to remark 
that as the lateral stiffness of a beam depends 
upon width rather than on depth, the spacing 
of stays should be governed by the ratio of 
length to width. Thus, when the span exceeds 
about twenty times the width of the beam, 
lateral stays may be required. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that in actual practice, 


sufficient bracing is usually afforded by other 
constructional details. 


dows, the one over the entrance doors having an 
iron-railed balcony. The building will be of 
dressed freestone, and the jambs, sills, heads, 
mullions, and transomes of the windows will be of 
moulded freestone. There will be a panelled ceiling 
to the court-house, whilst the exterior roofing will 
be of red Staffordshire tiles. The ventilation will 
be carried out by means of a dormer on the ridge of 
the roof, 12 ft. high, surmounted by a vane. The 
caretaker's house will be situated at the back, facing 
Castlegate. The area of the entire building will be 
54 ft. by 02 ft. біп. The library will be 25 ít. by 
IS ft. The architect of the Town-hall is Mr. Temple 
Moore, of Westminster ; and Mr. R. P. Brotton, of 
Bilsdale, is the contractor. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, CLYDESBANK, GLASGOW. 
—These new buildings are being erected in 
Dumbarton-road, and consist of six departments 
—viz., Municipal offices, Town Hall (including 
lesser hall) police department, and public batha 
and fire station, the latter including a block of 
dwellings for the firemen. There is also the library, 
containing reference library, 36 ft. by 21 ft, o in.; а 
reading-room, 21 ft. gin. by 22 fl.; with librarian's 
room, book store, &c, Behind the library is placed 
the lesser hall, with a back gallery, seated for 400 
persons. Beyond this is the Burgh Court-room, 
with male and female witness-rooms, magistrates' 
room, fiscal'sroom, lavatories, &c. At Dumbarton- 
road, or north front, extending for 122ít, are 
placed the municipal offices, including, on ground- 
floor, a large entrance-hall, porch, and vestibule, 
waiting-room, town clerk's office and private room, 
master of work'sofficeand private room, ratesdepart- 
ment and sanitary department, strong rooms, &c. 
On upper floor of this part are Council chamber 
with gallery fot the public, and four committee 
rooms with cloak room and lavatoty accommoda- 
tion attached. Near the middle of side street or 
west front, which extends 224 ft, is the concert 
hall, accommodating about 1,600 persons, with 
corridor 10 ft. wide, extending the full length of 
hall, giving access to the various portions of the 
hall, and also to the ladies and gentlemen's cloak 
rooms and lavatories, Under this in the basement 
are placed the retiring rooms, lavatories, &c., for 
artistes. At the south end of the block is the police 
department, comprising charge-room, inspector's 
room, detective’s room, muster-room, surgeon's 
room, and thirteen cells, with house for inspector. 
The baths and бге - station are placed on the 
west side of a new street, facing the police 
department, having a frontage of 139 ft, and 
comprising a swimming - batb, fire - station, and 
firemen’s dwellings. The clear water space in 
swimming-bath is 5o ft. by 52 ft. in extent, there 


— — — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW PASSIONIST CHURCH IN BELFAST.— The 
Rev. Dr. Henry, Bishop of Down and Connor, laid 
the foundation stone on the 17th inst. of a church 
at Ardoyne, for the Passionist Fathers in Belíast. 
In size the church will be amongst the largest in 
the North of Ireland. The style is a free Roman- 
esque treatment, based onthe style of the Lombardic 
churches of Northern Italy. The church consists 
of nave and aisles, with large ritual chancel and 
side chapels, towers, baptistry, and Calvary chapel, 
in addition to Lady chapel. The principal front 
faces directly towards Belfast, and from the western 
portal a view extending practically over the entire 
city is to be obtained. The extreme length of the 
building is 164 ft., the greatest width 68 ft. ; height 
of interior, 52 ft. ; height of the western towers, 
105 ft. The church is being erected by Messrs. 
James Henry & Sons, Belfast, from designs by Mr. 
Walter G. Doolin, M.A., Dublin. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH IN LIVERPOOL.—On the 
17th inst. the Catholic Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. 
Whiteside) laid the foundation stone of the new 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes and St. Bernard, to 
be built on a plot of land adjoining the existing St. 
Bernard School Chapel in Kingsley-road. The new 
church, which will consist of a nave and aisles, 82 ft. 
long and 48 ft. wide, is to be constructed of St. 
Helens bricks with red Runcorn stone, by Messrs. 
Roberts & Robinson, contractors, Liverpool, from 
the design of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of London 
and Liverpool, at a cost of about 4,4001. 

NEW FREE CHURCH AT TURRIFF, ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE.—The new Free Church at Turriff, of which 
Messrs. D. & J. К. М“МШап, Aberdeen, are the 
architects, has been designed in the Early 
English Gothic style. The church has a tower at 
the angle of the front gable, rising to a height of 
over 70 ft., with provision for a bell and a clock in | being a public gallery over the east end to accom- 
it. The church is built of freestone. The principal | modate seventy persons. There are also twelve 
entrance to the church is by the tower door, an 


d| male and female slipper baths, bathkeepers’ room, 
the tower forms ап entrance-porch. From this | Зіоге-гоотз, &c. Adjoining the baths is the hre- 
porch a double-swing door leads to the vestibule, | station, with office, lavatory, and bathroom, behind 


which is placed along the whole breadth of the | Which are drill-yard, stables, hose- tower, workshop, 
church underneath the end gallery, and from this | &c. Over the fire-station are eight houses for the 
vestibule two doors lead into the ground floor of | firemen, each with bathroom accommodation. The 
the church, and a staircase is carried from it | design of the buildings is a treatment of tbe Rennaio- 
up to the gallery. The church is cruciform in|Sance. The municipal part is of two stories with 
plan, the two side transepts being each 6 ft. deep, | centre and flank projections. The main entrance 18 
and the recess behind the choir, in which the | in the central projection, and a smaller entrance to 
pulpit is placed, is also about the same depth. | Burgh-court, &c., is placed at the east end of the 


he church will seat on the ground floor 486, and | block. To the west end of this front and at a corner 
the gallery will accommodate 118. Behind the 


of the block is placed a clock tower, rising 109 it. 
church there is a hall 40 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and | from the pavement, the upper part of the tower 
a session house 25 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., and these two | forming an open belfry. The great concert-hall is 
apartments are so arranged that the one can be | 100 ft. by 50 ft., and extends the whole width of the 
thrown into the other. There is also a vestry, and | site, a feature being made of the gable which fronts 
a retiring room adjoining the hall. The following | the side street. The roof of the hall is of steel, and 
are the contractors who are carrying out the is circular in form, with decorated ribs and panels. 
work :—Mason, Messrs. P. Christie & Son, Turriff ;| There isa gallery on the sides and back, the side 
carpenter, Mr. Wm. Teunon, Turriff ; slater, Mr. | galleries being kept shallower. All the galleries are 
Jas. Wilson, Aberdeen; plasterer, Mr. Jas. Clark, | carried on steel girders and cantilevers, no columns 
Turriff ; plumber and heating engineer, Mr. Charles | being used on the floor of the hall, which would 
Duthie, Turriff; painting and glazing, Messrs, | obstruct the view. The galleries are reached by 
pra Garvie & Sons, Aberdeen. The cost of the| means of two staircases, right and left of main 
uildings will be somewhat over 2,5001. entrance. The platform will accommodate ап 
HOMGOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BROMLEY, KENT.—| orchestra and chorus of from 300 to 400, and is 
The Phillips Memorial Homeopathic Hospital at | constructed on the telescope principle. А vestibule 
Bromley was opened on the oth inst. The building | is provided at the west end communicating with the 
will accommodate fifteen patients, and has two | corridors and staircases, The main entrance and 
separate wards for special cases, and а small] corridors will be panelled and finished in oak, the 
operating theatre, as well as accommodation for the | floors being tiled. The roofs of small hall and 
nursing staff and a department for out-patients. | Burgh Court-room are open timber roofs. The 
The architect was Mr. S. B. Russell, his plans | main staircase is of oak, with ornamental wrought: 
having been selected in competition. Mr. T. D. | iron balustrade, and is separated from main vest 
Graty was the builder. bule with pillars and arches of stone, The walls ot 
TOWN-HALL, HELMSLEY, YORKSHIRE.—The Duke | areas, courts, and cells are built with white enamelle: 
of York laid the foundation-stone on the 2oth inst.] bricks ; and all the walls and floors of lavatories 
of the new Town-hall, market-hall, and library, | &c., are finished with tiles. The tower will be su 
which, under one roof, are being provided by the] mounted by a figure symbolical of the triumph: 
Earl of Feversham at Helmsley іп commemoration | engineering. Over the main entrance із a car? 
of the bi-centenary of the possession of the estate | group bearing a shield, on which will be carved th 
by the Duncombe family. The Town-hall will] arms of the burgh. The stone used in the buildin 
‚ | embrace a market-hall, court-house, coffee-bar, town | is white sandstone from Bishopbriggs Quarry, ех] 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS —This]library, and caretaker's house. The market-hall|the interior stonework, which is trom Overwo: 
Institution held their annual conversazione on Tues- | will be on the ground-floor and will be 43 ft. 6 in. | Quarry. The total cost of the halls and municip 
day night at the Museum of Natural History. | by 24 ft. On the west side will be the arched | buildings is estimated at about 30,000), Mr. Jam 
Professor and Mrs. Perry and the Council of the entrance doors of glass, and there will also be] Miller, Glasgow, is the architect for the UN 
Institution received the numerous guests, the similar entrances on the south side whence the| ADDITIONS TO MONASTERY, PANTASAPH, Мо 
crowded state of the halland galleries testifying to library and coffee-bar are entered. Тһе court- | WELL.—On the 14th inst. the foundation stone ү 
the flourishing state of the Institution. It was the | house is over the market-hall, and will be so ft.] laid of a new wiag to the Franciscan a 
largest and most successful gathering they have f6 in. by 24 ft., the additional length to the hall | Monastery of St. David, at Pantasaph, Holywell. 
et had. Lord Kelvin and Mr. Joseph Swan, who | underneath being accounted for by the fact] addition being intended for the . 
ave recently been elected honorary members, were | that it goes over the stairs at the north end.] novitiates. The new building will be 112 у » 
present. This apartment will be lighted by square win- ' 34 ft. wide, and 54 fl. high, The walls will 


Conclusion. 


With this chapter comes an end to our 
present consideration of iron and steel for 
structural purposes. When making a pre- 
liminary survey of the course to be pursued, 
the author foresaw that if the subject were to 
be discussed in a manner likely to prove of 
practical service, it would be impossible to do 
more than to touch upon the primary manu- 
factured forms of iron and steel available for 
architectural work, and upon the general laws 
governing their use. If the attempt had been 
made to describe all the constructional details 
into which these materials enter, the space at 
disposal would have been inadequate, and 
the result could not have been otherwise 
than superficial and unsatisfying. Many par- 
ticulars of the latter kind can be gathered 
from various sources without any great 
mental effort or the expenditure of much 
time. Our object has been to direct the 
thoughts of the student to the essential nature 
of things, and to the principles upon which 
constructional work is based, rather than to 
describe the mechanical features of work done 
by other people. Some examination has been 
made of the processes followed in the manu- 
facture of iron, because such matters properly 
constitute the starting point of knowledge, and 
also for the reason that familiarity with the 
details of production affords a use ul clue to 
the probable behaviour of the material when 
it appears in manufactured forms. Further, 
we have endeavoured to present in a manner 
convenient for reference the most reliable in- 
formation as to the constitution and actual 
strength of iron and steel, to explain the 
nature of stresses and strains, and the manner 
in which these are measured. Joints and con- 
nexions of various kinds have naturally occu- 
pied a considerable share of attention, for such 
details are of the utmost importance in every 
department of constructional work. The 
principal forms of structural iron and steel 
have been described and illustrated, as well as 
the manner in which they may be practically 
applied as ties, struts, columns, and beams. 
Roofs and other framed structures have not 
come under notice, for no incidental reference 
to so large a subject could possibly be useful 
or satisfactory. Inasmuch, however, as the 
individual parts of framed structures are essen- 
tially ties, struts, and beams, many of the 
details contained in the preceding chapters 
service. 
a building construction is concerned, 
there can be no doubt whatever that the age 
of steel is still in its infancy, and if the archi- 
tect of the future is to be, as he ought to be, 
the master of his profession in all its branches, 
he must inevitably make it is business to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with all the details 
of iron and steel construction. 
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of local limestone, with Talacre stone dressings. 
One corridor will run the length of the building, and 
will be so constructed as to be a continuation of the 
corridor in the existing main building, thus giving 
one corridor 220 ft. long. On the ground floor will 
be the community-room, library, work-room, store- 
room, and offices. On the first floor there will be 
twelve cells; the second floor will contain seventeen 
cells. The total cost will be about 7,000/. The 
architect is Mr. T. Richmond Donelley, of Coven- 
try, and the builders, Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, 
Rugby. 

SCHOOLS, EASTERN COUNTIES’ ASYLUM, COL- 
CHESTER.—New school buildings, erected in the 
grounds of the Eastern Counties’ Asylum, Colchester, 
were recently opened by the Marquis of Bristol. 
The schools and shops have been erected on the 
west side of the institution, and have been built and 
furnished entirely by Mr. Alexander Peckover, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, who has also 
built the connecting corridor and gateway, the total 
cost being 6,000. The block is So ft. in length, by 
40 ft. wide, and is built in white brick, to match the 
older part of the institution. There are two stories, 
with a corridor running through the centre of each, 
and rooms on either side. ese rooms are to be 
used as follows: — On the ground floor, tailor's, 
Shoemaker's, carpenter's, matmaker's, and brush- 
maker's shops. On the first floor there are two 
class-rooms for girls, three for boys, a wood-carving 
room, and basket-making shop. There are lavatories 
at each end. The flooring of the corridors and 
lavatories is of terrazzo pavement, and of the rooms 
wood blocks on concrete. The class-rooms are 
divided by sliding partitions. The top story under 
the roof has been fitted up for storing articles used 
in the shops. The building is heated throughout by 
hot water. It is lighted by electricity, and 
ventilated by one of Blackman's fans. The 
building was designed by Messrs, Chancellor & 
Son, the honorary architects to the Asylum. The 
contractor for the building was Mr. Fred. Bennett, 
of Ipswich, for the heating Messrs. Beckett, of 
Chelmsford, and for the electric lighting Messrs. 
Christy Bros. & Middleton, of Chelmsford. Mr. J. 
Bugg acted as clerk of the works. 

EW BANK FOR SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM.— 
The new bank premises at Small Heath, belonging 
to the London City and Midland Banking Com- 
pany, were opened on the 18th inst. The new 
buildings, which are situate at the corner of 
Coventry-road and Regent Park-road, have been 
carried out by Mr. C. Bryant, builder, Small Heath, 
from the designs of Mr. Daniel Arkell, architect. 
The exterior of the building is executed in Holling- 
ton stone, with a clock in the turret at the corner. 
À large shop adjoins the bank, and suites of oftices 
are built over the bank and shop on the first and 
second Ноогв. The total cost is about 10, oool. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, LOWER  GORNAL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—A new block of buildings for the 
Dudley Co-operative Society is being erected at 
Red Hall, Lower Gornal. They will consist of two 
shops, with office and fitting rooms at the rear, 
three warehouses, and an assembly hall, 50 ít. by 
36 ft., with entrance hall and lobby, lavatories, 
&c. Adjoining there will be a branch manager's 
residence, also stabling, cart-sheds, and an open 
yard. Mr. A. Ramsell, of Dudley, is the architect, 
the builder being Mr. W. Slater, of Upper Gornal. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY UNION BUILDINGS.—A new 
block of buildings is being erected in Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a Graduates’ Tercentenary Memorial. In 
the Graduates’ Memorial the voluntary societies of 
the University, the Historical, Philosophical, Theo- 
logical, &c., will here tind a meeting place for dis- 
cussing the questions and problems of the day. 
There will be writing, reading, and smoking-rooms, 
a debating-room, a library, cap and gown-rooms, 
lavatories, &c., so that a past graduate of Trinity, 
whenever he is in town, can repair at any time to 
this structure, and there renew his acquaintance 
with his University. The site granted by the Board 
is that formerly occupied by Nos. 28, 29, 30, and 31. 
These houses were entirely devoted to students’ 
chambers, and were some of the oldest buildings of 
the College, dating as they did from the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. They generally went 
by the name of Rotten-row, and were situated on 
the north of the library square. In the spring of 
1899 the demolition was commenced. This block of 
buildings will add much to the appearance of the 
Cellege. In the centre is the Graduates’ Memorial, 
erected by subscription, while on either side, adjoin- 
ing the memorial and of less elaboration, are two 
blocks of buildings containing chambers for students 
erected by the Board. The buildings will har- 

monise with the rest of the college, being 

built of granite and Portland stone. On 
the ground floor there will be a large writing- 
room and library (two stories); on the first floor 
reading-room and galleries to library (reference 
library); on the second floor four rooms, for the 
use of the voluntary societies; on the mezzanine 
floors (off landings, north staircase) three rooms, 
for lavatories, cap and gown-rooms, &c. The coal 
stores, heating apparatus, &c., will be situated in 
the basement. The staircase and entrance-hall will 
be 24 ft. by 20 ft. A large theatre or debating-room, 
some 44 tt. square, will be situated at the rear of 
the building, to which there will be access from thc 
other principal rooms. The students’ chambers will 
alford better accommodation and conveniences than 


at present. The bedrooms will be situated on the 
north side of a corridor, while the sitting-rooms 
will be on the south side. 
be single, and will afford accommodation for some 
forty students. A room provided with water, &c., 
will be placed at the end of each corridor. 
buildings have been designed by Sir Thomas Drew, 
R.H.A., and the work of erection is being carried 
out by Messrs. Sharp & Emery, of Dublin. Judging 
from the rapidity 
secuted, it is probable that the palatial pile wi 
completed іп a year.—Irish Times. 


Mr. R. J. Beale, architect, has removed his offices 
from 9, Victoria-street, to Broadway House, West- 
minster.——Meesrs, С. Sandeman & Co., builders’ 
ironmongers, 
High-street, to 70, 
High-street, 
Company have removed their show-rooms from 51, 
Queen Victoria-street, to the Geyser Factory, Holy- 
well-row, Worship-street, E.C.——Messrs. С. 
Kent & Sons, brush manufacturers, of Farringdon- 
road and Victoria Park, have formed their business 
into a limited company. 


Edward Shield has been appointed architect of the 
hospital and convalescent camp which the A.M.B. 
Relief Corps have established at Alton, in Hamp- 
shire, for at least 500 men returned sick and 
wounded from South Africa, and it may be from 
elsewhere. The Relief Corps have secured from 
Mr. Montague Knight of Chawton House, a site of 
155 acres. 


Wyndham, British Consul at Chicago, reviewing the 
commerce of that city, observes that “cement is 
not mentioned at all as imported from the United 
Kingdom and little from Germany or Belgium. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that large 
cement factories have been established in the State 
of New Jersey and at Chicago. The Portland 
cement factory at Henmoor, Hanburg, has become 
largely interested in the German-American cement 
works at Chicago, which will shortly commence 
work.” 
Pearce writes: “The value of the production of 
stone and marble from the quarries in the State for 
the year is estimated at 300,000/.,a decrease from 
1898 of 100,000/. 
purposes than in the previous year, but it was of à 
cheaper quality and prices were generally lower." 


the co-operation of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris, 
Information Office for the use, without charge, of 
British exhibitors and British visitors. The office is 
situated in the Royal Pavilion on the Quai d'Orsay, 
entrance by the side door on the east. A writing- 
room is provided for the use of exhibitors and 
visitors, and information on trade matters connected 
with the Exhibition will be given as far as possible. 
In the office will be found a comprehensive set of 
customs tariffs, information as to transport by sea 
and land, books of reference, directories, &c. 
Arrangements have been made to receive letters 
addressed to exhibitors and their agents to care of 
“Commercial Information Office, British Royal 
Pavilion, Exposition Universelle de 1900, Quai 
d'Orsay, Paris." The office will be open daily (Sun- 
days excepted) from 10 to 12 noon and from 
2 to 5 p.m 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


have removed from 15, Borough 


Newcomen-street, Borough 
S.E. — Maughan’s Patent Geyser 


SOLDIERS’ HOSPITAL, ALTON.—We hear that Mr. 


CHICAGO CEMENT AND COLORADO STONE.—Mr. 


From Denver, Colorado, Mr. Vice-Consul 


More stone was used for building 


PARIS EXHIBITION —The Royal Commission, with 


has instituted a Commercial 


THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY.—For the Com- 


pany's annual examination in carpentry and joinery 
the entries this year have been the most numerous 
of any but one previous year. The Company con- 
tinue to insist on the practical work being carried 
out to the entire satisfaction of the examiners, and 
on there being no * catch " questions. 
the fourth time in the twelve or thirteen examina- 
tions that have taken place that the examiners have 
had before them a candidate worth 
awarded the Company's Gold Medal; this year it is 


This is only 


of being 


won by Mr. F. Hartnoll. Among the examiners 


present last week were Professor T. Roger Smith, 


Mr. John Slater, B.A, Mr. J. Greenwood (President 
of the Institute of Builders), and Mr. S. Baster, of 
the Local Government Board (Manual Training 
Department). The following is a 
successful candidates arranged in order of merit :— 
First. Class :—F. Hartnoll (Gold Medal); J. W. 
Devonshire and A. Harrington (Silver Medals) ; 
F. C. Brown, W. J. Collins, and F. E. Drury (Bronze 
Medals) ; F. Tompkins, H. Colliver, Jas. Sandham, 
H. J. Carter, J. T. Maskill, L. H. Bennett and F. 
Batten (equal), D. Grant, H. D. White, E. W. F. 
Martin, E. Groombridge, S. W. Hayward, H. Hey, 
and A. Elston. Second Class :-~H. F. Bolton, P. E. 
Phillips, W. W. Taylor, J. C. Kane, D. W. Thomas, 
F. B. Self. and Thos. Stedman (equal) G. E. 
Taylor. 

SIR THOMAS MORE MEMORIAL WINDOW.—A 
memorial window to Sir Thomas was unveiled in 
the Church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, on Friday the 
22nd inst. The window, which is about 14 ft. by 
7 ft., ig on the north sideof the baptistry. It shows 
as the central figure Sir Thomas More in his 
Chancellor's robes, as he was painted by Holbein. 
In the centre of the base is a group representing the 


list of the | P9 
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rocession in Chelsea Church in which Sir Thomas 


ore acted as Cross-bearer, about the year 1520; 


the faces of other figures composing the group being 
portraits of the donor and his brothers. On either 
side of this group are pictures of the houses at 
Bucklerabury and Chelsea, where Sir Thomas was 
often visited by the King. Sir Thomas More's arms 
appear on a shield at the top of the window ; below 
this are the arms of the City of London, and at the 
base is an inscription setting forth that the window 
is the gift of Mr. Н. C. Richards, М.Р. for Finsbury, 
who at one time was a member of the choir at St. 
Lawrence, The design is by Mr. George Ostrehan, 
and the window has been carried out by Messrs. 
Joseph Chater & Sons at their stained glass works, 
which are in the City of London within the Ward 
of Tower, and only a short distance from the spot 
where Sir Thomas More was executed. 


CHESTER SEWAGE 9СНЕМЕ.--Ап important 


Local Government Board inquiry was held on the 
13th inst. by General H. D. Crozier, R.E., into an 
application of the Chester Town Council for a loan 
for the 
Major H. 
Chief to the Local Government Board), described 
the scheme in detail, stating that it was an absolute 
necessity to pump the sewage. The main sewer 
would be extended about 5o yards in a straight 
course, and at the end of that extension the sewage 
would flow into a sunk well, across the centre of 
which would be fixed a screen. From the other 
side of the screen the sewage would be pumped by 
means of centrifugal pumps into a conduit whic 
would convey it to a long inlet channel to be con- 
structed adjoining the precipitation tanks. From the 
inlet channel the sewage would be conveyed into 
circular precipitation tanks, each tank having the 
capacity of about 68,000 gallons, and as these would 
be eight in number the total capacity of all the tanks 
might be taken at nearly 550,000 gallons. During 
storms the tanks would be capable of dealing with 
nearly five times the 
(1,250,000 gallons) ; that was giving the sewage two 
hours’ rest in the tanks. 
flow into a leng channel, b 
would be placed eight roughing filters having a 
total area of 888 
simply to further clarify the sewage before it 


ses of sewage disposal. The engineer, 
ulloch, C.B., R.E. (past Engineer-in- 


dry weather flow of sewage 


The clarified water would 
the side of which 


square yards, whose object was 
on to the circular aérobic polarite filters, 


passed 

each of which is 50 ft. in diameter with a super- 
ficial area of 218 square yards, or a total area of 
nearly 3,500 square yards. Before being 

over the filters the se 
chamber, from which, when filled to the required 
height, it would be discharged on to the surface of 
the filter, the size of the chamber being so adjusted 
that it would hold sufficient sewage to flood the 
surface filter to the depth of from 234 in. to 3 in. 
The discharges would take place intermittently and 
automatically. By placing the filters in two tiers it 
would be quite possible to secure double filtration. 
In all filters which worked . large 


passed 
e would flow into a small 


uantities of carbonic acid gas were evolved by 


the destruction of the organic matters contained 
in the sewage. 
for him four different samples of the gas at the 
bottom of the filter, and it was found that it con- 
tained about ten times as much carbonic acid as the 
atmospheric air. 
they could remove that gas from the bottom of the 
filter the atmospheric air would rush in from above 
the surface of the filter to fill the vacuum and would 
occupy the innumerable interstices between the 
grains of the filtering materials. The аёгоЫс bac- 
teria would, in fact, be better supplied with oxygen 
and would perform their functions of destroying 
the organic matter contained in the sewage in a 
much more expeditious and satisfactory manner. 
He proposed to make use of the 
from the uppet 
turbine and fan which would draw out the carbonic 
acid gas from the bottom of the filters. With refer- 
ence to the sludge, each precipitation tank would 
be fitted at the bottom with a perforated revolving 
arm, worked by simple geariug on the surface, so 
that all the sediment on the floor of the tank could 
be drawn off at will through a pipe brought up to 
nearly the top of the tank, and could be discharged 
wherever it might be desired to deliver it on the 
land. The liquid from the sludge would tlow back 


Dr. Carter Bell had analysed 


Jt was evident, therefore, that if 


purified effluent 
tier of filters to drive a small 


by gravitation to the pump well, to be pumped and 


treated again, He was satisfied that by the pro- 


sed works a very high standard of purification 
would be Attained. — ln answer to Alderman Churton, 
Major Tulloch said he had nodoubt that his scheme 
was absolutely the best, because they would get a 
better effluent than by any other system. | The 
scheme was also supported by the City Engineer, 
who stated that he had come to the conclusion that 
the Polarite system was the best possible one for 


Chester. 
— сас сал Pe 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ABERDEEN PavioRs.—The Town Council have 
refused an advance of wages to the street paviors 
in Aberdeen. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE MASONS’ STRIKE IN DUN- 
FERMLINE.—The Dunfermline operative masons, 
who have been on strike for the last five weeks, 
resumed work on the 2oth inst. The men struck 
work because the masters proposed to reduce wages 
by one peuny per hour, and also to remove certain 
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his charges, but as soon as the latter had entered 
into a contract with a builder and had put him ina 
position to pay by providing him with money, the 
building-owner's liability to the plaintiff came to an 
end. Then the question was what were the con- 
tractural relations between the plaintiff and the 
defendant ? The defendant had undertaken to pay 
the plaintiff as soon as he himself received his first 
instalment from the building-owner. That placed 
“Топ the defendant the obligation to get the first in- 
stalment. The defendant was not bound to try and 
UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING | get blood out of a stone, and if he could not get 
ACT. payment from the building-owner, he was under 
Ar the Lambeth Police-court on Tuesday after-|9° liability to the plaintiff ; but if he could 
noon Mr. Francis gave his decision in the case of get the money or an equivalent he was liable, A 
Marsland т. Wallis. It was a summons by Mr. | difficulty arose іп the present case about the pay- 
Ellis Marsland, District Surveyor, against Messrs. | Pent of the first instalment, but it was not an in- 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, builders, of Maidstone, for the | Surmountable difficulty, for, having regard to the 
recovery of the sum of 321. Is. 3d., being fees amount of work which had been done, the building- 
alleged to be due from the defendants in respect to | Owner might have raised the money. If proper 
the erection by them of a school at Grove-vale, | Steps had been taken the building owner would 
Dulwich, for the London School Board. The par-] have been able to pay. The defendant, however, 
ticulars of the case have already been reported in for reasons of his own, took from the building- 
the Builder. Thesummons was taken out under the | OWner ап out-and-out assignment of the agreement 
London Building Act, 1894, and the District Surveyor with the freeholder in full satisfaction of all the 
claimed to be entitled to the fees in question (whichare | defendant's claims under his contract, The position, 
those provided by that Act) in respect of the super- | therefore, was that the defendant had chosen to accept, 
vision by him as District Surveyor of the erection of | instead of cash, the assigament of the building agree- 
the school. The defence was founded upon Sec- | Ment, carrying with it the benefit of all the work 
tion 21 of the Act of 1894, which says: “ Notwith- | done up to that point, which far exceeded the plain- 
standing anything in this Act, any building to be tiff’s claim and also the possibility of future benefits 
erected upon any lands now belonging to the If the builder chose to vary his relations with the 
School Board for London, or over which they have | >uilding-owner he might do so, but not so as to pre- 
powers of compulsory purchase, or may acquire judicially affect the claim of a third party who had 
such powers in the present Session of Parliament, nothing to do with the arrangement. Judgment 
may be erected in accordance with the provisions of | Would, therefore, be entered for the plaintiff with 
any Act in force immediately before the passing of costs. 
this Act." Under that Section the defendants con- | А stay of execution was refused. , 
tended that they were only liable to pay the smaller | „ Mr. Bailhache appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
fees provided by the Metropolitan Building Act of | W- H. Stevenson for the defendant. 
1855, the site for the school in question having been 
acquired by the Board prior to the passing of the Act 
of 1894. The complainant disputed that that Section 
governed his remuneration as District Surveyor. 
When the case was now resumed Mr. Francis 
intimated that he had made up his mind that the 
Section was purposely put in to exclude the School 
Board. He said he had come to the conclusion 
that all that could be recovered by the District 
Surveyor was the fees under the old Act. Mr. 
Williams, solicitor for the complainant, said the 
decision was one which would affect the whole of 
the District Surveyors of London for an indefinite 
period, and asked his Worship whether he would 
state a case for the opinion of the Divisional Court 
upon the question as to whether the Section 
included thẹ remuneration of the District Sur- 
veyor. Mr. Francis: Upon that point I should be 
quite happy to state a case. Mr. Williams 
pointed out that the Board had, roughly, about 
500 sites, and that in respect of work which might 
be done on those sites the Board would pay less 
than other bodies, such as the London County 
Council and the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. 
Francis remarked that he thought that was what 
the Act of Parliament intended. By consent of 
both parties Mr. Francis made an order for the 
payment by the defendants to the District Surveyor 
of 191. 78. Od., being the amount due to him calcu- 
lated on the basis of the fees provided by the Act of 


1855. His Worship said he should not allow any 
costs on either side. 


restrictions in regard to apprentices. Later, the 
mastera offered a compromise of a halfpenn 
reduction. This the men struck out against, with 
the result that the masters have withdrawn their 
proposal to reduce wages. 
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A DISTRICT SURVEYOR'S FEES: 
IMPORTANT POINT 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


4,057.—CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS, BARRACKS, 
COTTAGES, &C.: F. S'üger—The buildings are 
made of cells that can be carried bodily from place 
to place; a cell consists of a metal framework 
whereof the corner up-rights are formed of angle- 
iron bars, and the intermediate pillars of T-shaped 
bats, the floors and ceilings being composed of 
I-shaped bars, together with strengthening stays 
and struts of flat iron ; for the walls are used two 
layers of cork placed at a short distance apart from 
one another, and coated with mortar or cement, a 
floor of wood is laid over cork sheets inserted 
between the joists, and asphalt is spread over the 
outer layers of the walls as well as over the inner 
surfaces of the cork. 

4,066.—SLATE MANTELPIECES: W. . Lewis.— 
The several parts are made so that they may be 
easily detached and replaced, and be firmly held 
together with bolts that engage with let-in screw 
boxes and with nuts, flanges of the solid side pieces 


press against the соков of the plinth and pilaster, 
the screw boxes at e 


ther side may be affixed upon 
one plate, let into a long groove, or the screw-boxes 
can be dispensed with, the bolts being leaded in. 

4,074.—PARQUETRY BLOCKS FOR FLOORING : А. 
Geary.—The compound blocks are composed of 
sections which are secured with tongues to two 
foundation blocks, the latter being covered with 
some bituminous material, and asphalt or bitumen 
is laid between the sections ; when the blocks are 
being laid down bitumen or asphalt is applied to 
their sides with a brush in order to effect a damp- 
proof joint. 

4,086.—MECHANISM FOR TILE PRESSES.—F, М. 
Peakc.—Rough bats or tiles are fed to the press, one 
at a time, by means of a push-plate to which a 
reciprocating motion is given ; after it has been 
pressed the tile is removed over rollers by another 
roller which is covered with moleskin, and acts by 
means of a rod, a lever, and a tappet-rod with a 
lever ; when the roller is moved forwards its pinion 
is thrown into gear with a toothed driving wheel; 
upon the tappet-rod’s return stroke a spring or 
weight automatically moves the lever together with 
the roller backwards out of action; for driving the 
machine is used a lantern-pinion, whose wooden 
teeth or pins will break under any abnormal strain. 

40095.—HOISTS AND CRANES: . Pricc.— The 
pivoted shear-legs meet at their head on which are 
guide-pulleys for the lifting rope, another rope that 
is passed round a pulley hung upon the jib provides 
for out and in board lufting. When the load is 
lifted the crane's head remains in position until it is 
raised by the engagement of a stop, and when it 
begins to swing about the axis, another stop 
engages with a slotted plate and so locks the load 
and head together. When the legs swing over, the 
stop becomes disengaged as it enters an enlarge- 
ment of the slot, and the load can be lowered 
forthwith. 

4,IQ9.—ÀN APPLIANCE FOR VENTILATORS AND 
FANLIGHTS: R. F. Blackett.—To the frame and 
window are fastened brackets which carry pulleys 
tor the pulling-cords, wliose ends are secured to the 
bracket upon the window and to a spring-bult (in 
that bracket) which presses against the notched 
stay- rd. The stay-crod has two curved arms 


ACTION BY A QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
AGAINST A BUILDER. 


THE case of Mellor v. Britton came before Mr. 
Justice Bigham in the Queen's Bench Division on 
the 26th inst.—an action by a quantity surveyor 
against the defendant, a builder, to recover 4111. for 
preparing quantities, It appeared that a gentleman 
named Sanderson had entered into а building 
agreement with the freeholder of certain land at 
Chelsea to erect thereon flats, which, when com- 
pleted, were to be leased to Sanderson. He 
employed the plaintit! to prepare plans and to take 
out quantities, on which builders were invited to 
tender. The defendant was amongst the builders who 
tendered, and his tender, amounting to 28,000/ , was 
accepted by the building-owner. The defendant iu 
the usual way, included in his tender the amount of 
the plaintitf’s charges, and in the ordinary course 
the plaintiit would have been paid by the defendant 
out of the first instalment of the contract price 
received by the defendant from the building-owner : 
but when the first instalment became due it was 
not paid, and the defendant thereupon entered into 
an arrangement with Sanderson by which the 
defendant took over Sanderson's agreement with 
the freeholder and released him from all claims, 
present and future, under his contract, but 
Sanderson was given an option to purchase the 
building when completed, on paying the de- 
fendant the contract price and interest. Up to 
the present the building had not been completed, 
and in those circumstances the defendant denied 
his liability to pay the plaintiti the amount of his 
Ie conclusion of the arguments of counsel, his 
Lordship, in giving judgment, held that the plaintitt 
was entitled to succeed. In the first instance, the 
plaintit could call upon the building-owner to pay 
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between which the cord passes freely. As the cord 
is freed a pin of the bracket engages with one of 
the notches cut in the stay-rod. When one wishes 
to open or close the window one pulls back the bolt 
out of a recess in the stay-rod. 

4.237.—A PLASTIC MATERIAL FOR DECORATIVE, 
INSULATING, AND OTHER PURPOSES: $. F, 
Thornton and C. F. S. Rothwell.—A stiff or flexible 
material is made by kneading aluminium or zinc 
salts of fatty and resinous acids at a temperature of 
from 35 deg. to 50 deg. C., with a volatile solvent, or 
with benzolene, or coal-tar naphtha, to which dyes 
or pigments may be added. The admixture is then 
moulded into shapes, or spread in sheets, and dried 
at 40 deg. to 55 с іп a current of warmed air. 

4,252.— BLAST RNACEs FOR LIME, CEMENT, 
&С.: P. Runge. The material and the fuel are fed in 
alternating layers, through openings and channels 
into a preparatory heating chamber, as the former 
slowly falis into the chamber beneath, a water-jacket 
prevents it from adhering to the furnace’s walls. 
When the material is duly burned the water is 
caused to flow over the jacket's upper edge into the 
furnace, where it quenches the sintered cement, The 
furnace's upper part is widened out in order that its 
sides may not be damaged by the water, and that 
the fall of the materials may be facilitated. 

4-307.--А FASTENING FOR WINDOWS: F. Robert- 
son.—Upon the outer meeting-bar is a socket with 
which engages a spring bolt which is mounted in a 
casing upon the inner meeting-bar. A gravity-catch 
holds the bolt when the window is open, but when 
it is closed a projection that meets the socket's top 
raises the bolt. For casements a spring controls 
the gravity-catch, or the bolt's striking edge may be 
bevelled, in which form no gravity-catch will be 
n 

4317.—A VALVE JOINT: R.S. Lloyd and 9. R. 
Davies. — The inventors provide for the separate 
rotation of the two parts that are coupled together 
by means of a contrivance which they describe as 
being more particularly adapted for valve spindles ; 
they fashion the spindle with an annular recess 
having one side curved and the other side straight, 
and with a recess in its middle, the valve having an 
annular ridge and a central conical Pug: when the 
two parts are adjusted together the ridges are forced 
into the recesses in such a manner that wbilst they 
can be turned independently the two parts become 
locked. 

4,328.—FLOORS OF PARQUETRY WORK.: F. F. 
Ebner,—Triangular metal tongues are devised for 
holding the blocks together, the tongues being 
placed within recesses or saw-cuts made in the 
corners of the blocks; for MEE mastic cement, 
&c., under-cut grooves are cut in the lower edges of 
the blocks. 

4,380. — LIFT AND BALL-AND-FLOAT VALVES: 
F. E. Thomas.—For a ball-and-float valve, a bali— 
made for preference of glass—rests upon the float 
arm's top and presses against a seating ; the arm of 
the float is pivoted on to the nozzle ; when the float 
falls, the ball leaves its seating, and water is 
admitted ; when the float rises water is excluded 
by the pressure of the ball upon its seating. Fora 
draw-otí tap a ball after the kind described is pro- 
vided with a seating against which it may be forced 
with a screwed spindle. 

4,389. — MECHANISM FOR WINDOWS, DOORS, 
LIFTING APPARATUS, &C. : R. Adams. For a clutch 
or ratchet-and-paw! appliance a rack is caused to 
gear with a pinion which when freed becomes 
locked by a pawl; upon the pinion's axis turns, to a 
limited degree, a cam, star, or ratchet-wheel, which 
impinges upon a roller or po that it may 
lift the pawl out of action when a key, which is put 
into sockets in the pinion and cam, turns the pinion 
in a direction opposite to that of the hands of a 
clock, the cam's accidental motion through friction 
with the pinion or otber cause being obviated by 
means of a spring brake; the operating rod is 
lifted by the pinion as it freely turns forwards. In 
one of various adaptations of the apparatus a 
wedge-shaped slotted plate lifts the pawl out of 
action, to be pressed inwards by the winding-key. 
In anotber the key is employed to press backwards 
out of action a spring pawl that engages with the 
teeth of the pinion; or a double-crown wheel may 
be used for locking the pinion after withdrawal of 
the key, the wheel having deep teeth on its one 
side, which always engage with those of the pinion 
and shorter teeth on its other side, which a coiled 
spring (fixed between the crown wheel and the 
pinion), normally causes to engage with teeth upon 
the casing. P 

4,400.— PREPARATIONS FOR SURFACES OF STONE, 
&с: C. L. Prentice. — Ап indurating or dressing 
preparation for stone, marble, granite, and similar 
surfaces is made by mixing alcohol with precipi- 
tated chalk; a cleansing preparation, being irec 
from acid, is made of > алиш of ammonia, 
ether, chloroform, and Cologne spirits, К 

4,410.— METALLIC HOLLOW SHAFTS, COLUMNS, 
PILES, &c.: S. Vanstone and B. McGuinness — For 
making hollow shafts or tubes pieces of ч 
iron are fitted together lengthwise, and are t 9 
welded so as to form the articles required ; in the 
case of a hollow shaft or pile tlie opposite Suc 
are made in one and the same form, rivetted е 
gether, then raised to а welding heat and раа 
through grooved rollers with a mandrel in the T 

4412.— WINDOW SASHES: F. C. Fleming. + 
order to prevent the condensation of moisture ai 
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the conduction of heat, double panes are adopted 
for pt glazing 58 xi п Qui E pane's upper 
part being mounted upon a hinged e; a roller- 

blind is put between the panes; the cord passes VV (ar Curd 27 
through between rollers upon the bottom гай, | Cardiff, Glamorgan.—Tyndall-st., АП Saint's 
The sash may also be caused to slide into an upper Church, area 1,293 yds., f. (building site)..... 
glazed box or casing having a hinged frame, and a] High-st., &c., f.g.r. 1352., reversion in 85 e 
weather-tight joint is made with strips of india-| 199 and 111, Castle-rd., u.t. 55 ie Е.т. 44. 16s. 
rubber attached to the casing. The invention] June 15.--Ву Nock & JossLaxp (at Kidder- 


minster). 


appears to be devised more particularly for use for Astley, &c., Worcester.—Seed Green Estate, 280 a. 
advertisin 21:98 p {........... ree Кет” sic 


4416.—SUPPLY OF ELECTRICITY: В. С. Lamme. R. Burr & Son 
For direct-current systems the generator is wound | Clerkenwell. — Mount, Pleasant, the . Old 
and connected to the circuit in such a manner as to Cheshire Cheese ” p.-h., and shop adjoining, 
supply the current required at points both near and 
remote. Different fractions of the current, as sup- 


1 to s, Belmont Villas, u.t. до and 94 yrs., g.r. 
124. 58. eee „% „%“ „ „% е оо ороо оооооооь е 


13 to 23 (odd), Pilkington-rd., and 11, Goodman- 


nil оь % % » „„ % „% „„ „ % „% % „% „% зеееевгвгев S % „% „% „%% % 990099 
Church- st., i. g. r. 322, u. t. 21} yrs., g. r. nil 
Carlisle · st., i. g. r. 204.) u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. nil 
Little Carlisle-st., Кс, i. gr. 234 25., u. t. 

141 yrs. , г. п1............................ 


Lisson Grove, i.g.r.s 214., u. t. 144 yrs., g.r. nil 


Queen-st., i.g.r.s 254. 48., Ut. si yrs., g.r. nil .. 
22, Lower Seymour-st., u.t. 224 yrs., g. r. 252, 


by resistances which, again, are connected to the 
translating devices at intermediate points, or else 
the translating devices are connected to different 
points, one resistance only being used. 
4418.—HEATING AND VENTILATION OF BUILD- 
INGS : F. W. Lónnbeck.—The apparatus has a fire- 


place, into which vitiated air is witbdrawn, whilst r. 150 ct .. —— е нан и 
the warming apparatus impels fresh air from with- FFF 5 Шеше ті, 


out into the rooms. The products of combustion 
escape into the chimney either directly or through 
flues beneath a damper ; holes are made in the flue 
partitions for tubes that join the hot-air and cold-air 
chambers to which dampers are fitted, a conduit 
conveys the collected vitiated air to the foul-air 


23, Edgware-rd., u.t. 8} Ys ‚т. 12., r. 1204. 
By LxorolDb FARMER. 

Tottenham Court-rd.—No. 61, f., г. 1107......... 
Hamystead.—1 18, Mill-lane, f., T. of. eee „ 6 66 „ ав 
Ву FISHER, STANHOYE, & DRAKE. 
Clapton. — 126 to 132 (even), Rushmore - rd., 


Е t. er 194., T. 1064................. 
chamber, thus feeding the fire therewith. Warmed| , 5 Pin Mage ydo т. Bl, r. 552 .. 
air is passed to apertures in the room floors, whilst Stoke Newington.— 11, Stoke Newington rd., 


vitiated air is drawn away from beneath the ceil- 
ings. The apparatus extends to other forms, by one 
of which the foul air within the main conductor is 


u. t. 20 yrs., g. T. 16l., r. 700 I. СІ” 
Ву HiusARD & WHITTINGHAM. 
Lee.— 95, 105, 117, and 119, High- rd., u. t. 52 yrs., 


H TH M Н : od T. І004...................-. «„ 2 „6 ьо 
divided into two currents, whereof one is impelled F 
in front of, and the other over, the ashpit, and the] ` PRU ais 3j ара ее и 
two air-chambers are joined so as to form опе | Belmont Park, The Limes, u. t. 52 yrs., g. r. 6, 
chaniber. An ordinary kitchen range will serve for FIA esas 5 sadness ace ds wea 
heating the apparatus. 14, Ваза u.t. p pe pr Sl, t. 954. oe 
4423.—METAL FENCES: D, Rowell.—The metal % ЕИ 
picket fencing is formed of members, set vertically, 22. 2 б. „ ес 


which are passed through slots in the horizontal 
members attached to the standards, the former 
portions of the fencing are locked with bars that 
pass through them, and are placed beneath and 
above the top and bottom horizontal members. 


By Moss & JAMESON. 
aS 35, yham-rd., u. t. 83 yrs., g. r. 84, r. 
364. „ „„ 4 „65 W „ „„ „% %% „„ „ „ „ü „ „% е Фееегее OV „ „ „ „* 

By )ОзЕРН STOWER. 
New Cross.—73, Pepys- rd., u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. 7. 75., 


r. 45 э see „% 9209922999 Apoaren ene eane „%. 
o „ Latchmere-st., u. t. 65 yrs, g. r. 
. e 2 „„ „„ % %%„%jß Sz „ „„ ов Peeerserseva ооо зб „% „%„ „%% „ „6 0 
ul dl By W. SUTHERLAND. 
MEETINGS. Shepherd's Bush. —27, Poplar-grove, u. t. 76% yrs., 


g. T. 64., r. 444. xx 

Brondesbury. —17, Iverson-rd., f., г. 450. ........ 
une 16.—By FENN & Co. (at Colchester). 

Little Bromley, Essex.—Braham Hall Farm, 135 a. 


**o0950* 9^ әгесееоесете 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


St. Pauls Ecclesiological „ to Windsor. 
t 


Conducted by the Rev. Canon Dalton, F. S. A. Meet in "MEM ande XE 
the nave of St. George's at the conclusion of Evensong. Wesley оош of land, 7 а. ог. 
3.40 p.m. 26 p. ite. 

London and Provincial Builders’ Foremen's Asso- Two enclosures, 10 a. or. 36 p., f. and ...... 


ciation (Memorial Hall, Farringdon-strect).—Monthly 


June салу FRANKLIN, GALE, & NEWTON. 
meeting. 7.3c p.m. 


Wallingford, Berks.— The Rush Court Estate, 


384 a. 2 f. ср. III. неа 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. Benson-on-Thames, Oxon.—Blenheim House, f... 

Royal Archaeological Institute. —(1) Professor B. Lewis, | Ipsden, &c., Oxon.—The Homer Estate, 238 а. 
M.A., F.S.A., on “ Roman Antiquities of Baden OTs OP, fe ð J а can Und —— 


(Switzerland) and Bregenz"; (2) Mr. J. Lewis André, 
F.S.A., on '* St. George in Art, Legend, Ceremonial, &c." 


4 p.m. 
Builder: Foremen and Clerks of Works Institution. 
—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


By Hunter & HUNTER. 
Kensington,— 9, 16, and 27, Holland Villas-rd., f., 


2, 4, 12, and 14, Addison-gardens, f., Т. 365“. 
By W. R. NICHOLAS & Co. 
Wick, Gloucester. —Wick Court, and 8a. 2 r. 3 p., 
By A. H., Turner & c 
Biggleswade, Beds. —Stratton-st., Stratton House 
3l a. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7. 


Northern Architectural Association. — Annual 
excursion.— Berwick, &c. 


ڪڪ — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF РКОРЕКТҮ: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


By RANDALL, Cox, & BAKER. 
Finchley. — High-rd., Florenceville and Heather- 
dale, u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. 19/., г. 1567, .......... 

By Woon: & SNELLING. 
Hackney.—21 and 23, Tower-st., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 


nil, т. 654............ VF SOR RS А 
June 13.—By BELCHER, Аркім, & BELCHER 149, Richmond.rd., u. t. 45 yrs., g. r. nil, г. 404... 
(at Wantage). Camberwell.—92 to 1co (even), Picton-st., ЖҮТТІС 
Chalow, Berks. — Cornhill Farm, 225 a. о r. y Dann & Lucas. 
/ БА CES . C4, 700 Dartford, Kent. — 16 to 22 (even), Lowfield.st., f., 
By Мате. SPELMAN (at Great Yarmouth). r. TIO, 122222 33 8 
Brad well, Suffolk.—A freehold farm, 180 a. 3 г. 47, 49, and sr, Spital-st., f., r. 744444. 
39 p 4. . . 4,500 118 to 124 (even), Hythe - st., fili... 
Repps- cum- Bast wick, Norfolk.—A dealer’s occu- 21 to 27 (odd), 34 to 42 (even), St. Albans-rd., f. 
pation, 7а. 3 r. 31 p., f. and c. .............. 470 1 to 6, Bridge - court, б.......... F 
Nine enclosures of land, 18 a. 3 r. 2 p., ſ. and c. 848 11, 13. and 24, Tower rd., u. t. 89 yrs., g. r. 
June 14.— By BAXTER, PAYNE, & LEPPEK rr tia а oe vig E Rag 
(at Bromley). Hawley, Kent.—Shire Hall-rd., two freehold 
Bromley, Kent.—Shawfield Park, two plots of ö ĩð ⁵ĩ (Tu Л УГЕ 
land, . c (K š 220 т and 2, Alvin Cottages, Г..................... 
62, Homesdale-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. L^ UE 2.8 185 1 and 2, Avondale Cottages, f. ................ 


Ву Stimson & Sons, 


Stone, Kent.—1, Elm-rd., u. t. 87 yrs., Б.Т. 27. 10s. 
Peckham.—30 to NS (even), Rosemary-rd., u.t. 


Erith, Kent.—44 to 47, Manor-rd., u.t. 644 yrs., 


66 yrs., g. r. 1 «ass» а аео бе жа ew ess — i050 EFF 2 s a 88 . 
25 to 31 (ода), Rosemary-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., ‚ Ву W. W. READ & Co. 

g. Tr. IOl I. . бо | Hammersmith. — 1 to 5, Young's Corner, u. t. 84 
122, Sumner-rd., and 11 and 12, Scipio-st., u.t. S & азон aw е ОАЕ 

62 yrs., р.ғ. 1b˙ͤ2̃ꝙ!:!::!::D::: «. 620 | Gunnersbury.— 32, Oxford-rd., u. t. 663 yrs., g. r. 
1, 2, and 3, Scipio-st., u. t. 63 yrs., р.г. 104. .. .. 820 274. r. 584...... КУЛ : 
10 to 14, Garnies-st., u. t. 63 yrs., g. r. 107. ...... 1,250 | Chiswick.—445s, High- rd., u.t. 49 угѕ., g. r. 104., 
14, 15, and 16, Nutt-st., also Rose Cottage, mo быы талан ag SS 

u. t. 63 yrs, g. r. 7“. IOS. .................... sso | Brentford, Middlesex. — High-st., а plot of land, с. 
44 and 46, Sedgmoor-pl., u. t. 321 yrs., g. r. Twickenham.—Beaconsfield-rd., three plots of 

24. 135. 44. ................ НИЕ eer 385 building land, f..... РИО ЫР sarah, 
119, Bellenden-rd., u. t. 754 yrs., g.r. 64., r. 297. 3so | Tulse Hill.—42, 43, 56, бі, 62, 63, and 65, 
Hall.rd., Crystal Villa, Е.................... А 290 Leigham-vale, u.t. 87, 9o, and 92 yrs., g.r. 
1 and 2, Primrose Cottages, ... om 640 / y cA e PH RR ES S 
I to 4, Swiss Villas, r.. M as 1,140 | dune 19.—By DEBENHAM, Tewson, & Co. 
1to 6, Marlborough Villas, u. t. 87 yrs., р.г, 121. 1,220 | Spitalfields.—10, Brusbfield-st., f., r. 964. 17s 
7 and 8, Marlborough Villas, fw... 540 | Holloway.—390 and 392, York-rd., u. t. 49% yrs., 
9, Marlborough Villas, part f. and part u.t. gr 5L, e. r. 130. ů6—ã—2ã—p 22 ꝙ5ꝓ . 

90 yrs., g. r. 44. 33 ns 620 | Bayswater.—Queen's-gardens, i.g.r. 1064, u. t. So 
1 to 4, Cambridge Villas, l. e 1,030 VIS (// an Le eee wen tee Rs 


Pinner, Middlesex.— U xbridge-rd., &c.,a freehold 
paddock, 14. Zr. 30 599 so 


1 to 4 Oxford Villas, f. .““әввевгеоееееетееее à 985 
14, and 6 Belmont Villas, f. „„ „ „„ „% 99069 6.89 09 650 
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| Shortlands, Kent.—3, Kingswood-rd., and nearly 


£1,075 ы 


1,439 


1 &., f. 
West Mol 


Fulham.— 


St. John's Wood. —28, 


f. -"әгеееевеееееееевве 


esey, 
Lodge, an def J ͤ OS 
y HARLAND & Son. 


Potters Bar, Middlesex.—High-rd., a freehold 


house, shop, and cottage, r. 5 970 
Baker-street, a building estate, 29 a. o r. 31 p., f. 2,900 
Ву С. Heap & Co. 


Marylebone.—49 and P Union-st., also l. g. r. 300., 


SCA ET. Sh ...........44...-ы..... 1,200 
arsons Green-lane, f.g.r. 152, rever- 


sion in 134 yrs. -"аезетзетзее тееегебееоеоеевеоевеовое се 1,200 
Paddington.—4a, Pindock-mews, u.t. 731 yrs., 
Ert. ue ET ese 830 
15, 16, and 17, Pindock-mews, u.t. 734 yrs., 
Cc ( eese . 15,200 


By HAMPTON & Sons. 


South Kensington.—38, Harrington-gdns,; and 


13, Colbeck-mews, u. t. 82 yr&, g. r. 44. ...... 100 
Putney Hill.—Carlton-rd., Bramleigh, u.t. 64 yrs., г 
E. F. ЗОД, Т. Sl. Ds .. 1,900 
By Norley & Co. 


Tottenham Court - rd. is, Goodge-st., c., г. 802... 1,700 


By E. PENNINGTON. 


Putney Common. —Roselea, u. t. 804 yrs., g. T. 122., 


T. = s@8 2 „ „ „ „ „„ „„ suse еееезаева 800 
Twickenham, Middlesex.—Gould-rd., a plot of 

building Іапа, #...................... КРУ 120 
Mereway-rd., f.g.r.'s 444. 28., reversion in 98} 


By Rut ey, Son, & Vine. 
St. John’s Wood-ter. ; and 
43, Charles-lane, u.t. 19] yrs, g. r. €, 
ORC ээй зы ука Se a 250 
St. FN E Г., г. Вой ........ 1,345 
. By W. N. WiLLouGHnY. 
Dulwich.— Thurlow Park-rd., West Bank Villa, 


CV .-- 1,240 
. Ву URBER, Price, & FuRBER. 
Базова, Brindley-st., u.t. 444 yrs, gr. 
54., e. r. 32 


J 8 240 
р By Ramsay, WAINWRIGHT, & Co. 
Finsbury Рагк.—105, Fonthill-rd., u. t. 72 yrs, 
B.r. лог TOS., т. ̃ оо а аа 330 


hy ТЕСТА JJ;ͤĩ1 8 - 515 


Contractions used ін these Hets.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l. . r. for leasehold soul rent: i.g.r. for 
oe ground-rent ; g.r. for und- rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; L for leasehold ; e. r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
sy pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for Crescent ; 


di 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


.“ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 
пу and quantity obviously affect prices a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
£ sd. K 4. d. 
White Sea : first yellow deals. 17 15 о 22 10 о 
Second do. 6 % % „„ 6 „„ „%% оо „ se ес оз 15 15 о 18 o o 
Third do. oss d a ERR 12 15 о 14 IO о 
Battens, 408., 308., and rss. less res- 
Pe өтелік pw uio deals 
ters : w es I5 ОО 1715 
rear, ا‎ . геееееесееегееесеге 12 IO О 13 15 
Battens, 308. and sos. less respec. 
| ti у. 
Petersb ‚ white deals -с ы an oo an 12 о о 14 15 0 
Do white оесеоооо ео оогоо IQ 15 О 12 о о 
Ri white deals ——— 22 2 о 9 15 о 11 IO о 
Swedish mixed yellow d e 16 $0 21 о о 
» Third do. es*scscs 14 IO О 16 15 о 
77 Fourth do. soo: 13 О О 14 5 0 
9% Fifth do. um less 12 оо 13 5.0 


respectively. 
Whitewood, 10 to 3o per cent. less. 
ish unsorted w deals 


Finni o. ІТ JO О 13 5 Ө 
Battens, ros. ss. less respec: 
tively. 
Whitewood, s to 1o per cent. less. 
N ian second yellow battens. 8:0 о 9 o o 
Thir do. ee as өз оз ъз „ ке 8 о о 8 16 О 
Fourth do. —— ес өс эе مہ 96 مہ مہ مہ‎ 715 0 8 5 0 


Whitewood, ros. less. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 


49 3ů¹ ũ².t᷑tt. ... о 15 о 1 3 о 
Brack е оо е%%е%%0еег%г06ееее0 о 12 


о 1 о о 
St. T ерсе Pine deals, &c., pet 
1st, Bright and Dry, tires #115 о 28 15 0 
10 МА dment$.. 15 5 о 22 15 0 
end " regular sizes 17 5 о 1915 0 
5 EN oddments.. 11 15 о 16 5 o 
31d, " regular sizes 31 оо 12 о о 
, әй oddments .. 910 о 10 10 о 
ath s regular sizes 10 о о 11 ООО 
4 i dments. 9 о о 10 о о 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 
First, regular sizes. . 1215 О 15 О О 
Second ü «2.5 1010 О 11 О © 
Third i 22222 10 5 O 1010 0 
Fourth А ä ss cen. 9 15 O 10 5 O 
Oddments and battens at 205., IO$.. 
78. 6d., and 55. less res ively. 
New Brunswick Spruce deals, Kc. то 00 1115 0 
Oddments, battens, and fourths .. 9 10 0 10 о o 


United States pitch pine planks and 
boar. ее 9 9 „% һә Oe OBE BB „ „ 6% „ SE 11 о о 15 0 о 


® The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 


‚ be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 
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R CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIG APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, Фо, still open, but not included in this Lést, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


— 


By whom Advertised. 


to 
Nature ot Work or Materials. By whom Required, Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be delivered 
Steel Girder Bridge... 69099004000900090090900900009090009909999 Bristol Corporation *69220990900400950* ое. 004 T. H. Yabbicom, Civil Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bero 600% "| T 8 
Fire Alarm Posts, Ko. 3 Tottenham U. D. C.. . . . . .] Clerk, 712, High- road, Tottenham .................... T—— HÀ 0. 
Drains and Sewers, Wyndham-road, Ke... | Dover Town Conal; . H. E. Stilgoe, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Dover . nenas do. 
Drainage Works, Burraton ................................ TN St. Germans R. D. C. . eee 8. W. Jen in & Son, Engineers, Liskeard, Cornwall.. . А КЛА 4 
Parbeck Kerbing, &c., оса e esee. | Winton U. D. C. ...| W. T. Streather, Surv., Council рей Chambers, . Bournemouth 
Road Works, near Doncas еввгее6е0еввьвеве ТЕТТЕТТІТТІТІКТТІГ Balby-with- Hexthorpe "V. D. С... G. Gledhill, Surveyor, "High Balby %0%00%899040060696а0:096%6004004060» do, 
Electrical Plant, Ke... "Mp Limerick су Council ПИЕТЕ cused J. Enright, 47, Victoria street, et. 8. W. do. 
Bacteria Beds, Cottages, WO as Uxbridge R.D ‚| Bailey- -Denton & Co., Engineers, Palace "Chambers, "Westminster uie 5 
Alterations to Schools, Spennymoor co. Durham Tudhoe (U.D. ) p Board. . Mr. Rogers, Surveyor, Silver-street, Spennymoor................ —— 0. 
Police Station, North Ormesby, Middlesbrough... County Surveyor, Northallerton — ............................2........ aiie? ТЫ 7 
Grit Rock Setts (1,300 tons)............... ы ea аба . | Swinton & Pendiebury U.D.C....... H. Rntwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton, nr. Manchester . 
"Terminal & Saddle Boiler. o. „ Frome Охагдіапв ........................ „ ds 9 
Alterations to Asylum, Armagh. ЖОЕЛ ҮЛҮ? "o: Visitor, рар J.C. Boyle, The Mall, Armagh... ————— M 0. 
каша Ке. &c., ОаК-вфгее!..................... ... | Quarry Bank (Staffs.) U. D. C.........| А. но High-street, Cradley ‘Heath... —Á ТЕН do. 
Service C e ^... | Swansea Corporation ........ ER R. H. W , Engineer, Guildhall, Swansea . .. .. . . . . do. 
Brick Transformer Stations ....... „%% „ „%%% „„ „ o ооо вов Beckenham st ee04560o004090000q000* 1 Бы Advertisement sse 90950009909909*20* 90400090 $»3000609009000009000090900900000920000* do, 
Town Hall Extension, &c. "es 5 0 %% % % %% %% %% „%%% ее Shoreditch Vestry... €94599099909239660060 Clerk, Town Hall, Old-street, EC. 52... 369809006990 900000000940%60006050460600ө do. 
‘Drainage, Kerbing, Channelling, dc в...) sso. | Hendon U. D.C. neer, The Burroughs, Hendon, N. W. — do. 
‘Pulling Down and Clearing Bui dings ... ———Á Central Electric Supply 'Co., Lid. F. Walker, General Manager, 19, Carnab) -atreet, №... m do. 
*Lock-up at Stanstead Abbotts, Herts. ........... bacs edes Jolnt Committee ....... асады County u Rosine 41 Parllament- street, S. WW e do. 
Coal and Coke $6090050600909€09090050€609009»000090609005900009906009909 eee West Ham Beant 9*60000900909989*90 е. пою пеег, own Hall West Ham, E. %%64906%90%00%800%00%80600% ES 10 
Rinking Well 555 eS АЕ ЕЕЕ СҢ —— Coalville U. D. O. . . a0. сарое Engineer, 6, Millstone-lane Leicester . «eene e 
Laundry, Cli CCC ee. | Brighouse Joint Hospital Board at & Waller, Architects, 82, Bradtord. road, Brighouse ЕЕ до. 
Cornish Boiler, ас КӨТЕН C e Mountain Ash (Glam.) U.D.C. ......| J. Williams, Town Ball, Mountain Ash . ———— € do. 
Footbridge, Bexley Heath, Kent ........... pee ees. | Bexley U. D.C. ees, W. T. Howse, Surveyor, Public Offices Bezier Е Heath . —— do. 
Garden and Park Seats ................. E о онат де ав есе Willesden District Council . Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. W. —— do. 
‘Fence and Gates at Gladstone Park . ...... ................ do. do. do, 
*New Roads and Sewers at Gladstone Park . ye do. do. 
‘Road Making and Paving Works ........... ............. do. eee 
Station at Newmarket әсесегезевее ТІТІТІЛІТІТТІТТІТІТІ ТТЕҮТІТТІТІТІЛІ Great Eastern PN Company Engineer, Liv l Street оао . do A 
'Brid 6 or ooases * ... %90909909096%9000%6000%6060550869666600064»- Hull Co ration ееорьотоо а %% % %%% „„ „ City Engineer, own Hall, Hull 9e00009250492099009900 9909070990 6 100900000 059909059 u 
'Serv ce Reservoir. Jĩ˙ a 44944046900004666646- Tees Val ey Water Board ооо оеро “4... Bee Advertisement e09259094009000090209»80*00900990099 6099490001000600000v00000400049000 atot л 
*Police Cottages at Faruborough. e аа ауы Southampton County Council ..... lc Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester . . . . . . d 
Electric Lighting Plant, &c., Harton ................... .... | South Shields озі sessesseesee| J. W. Coulson, Union Offices, South Shields 42 
Villa, Donaghadee, co. ром ................. — M EH W. J. Fennell, Architect, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast 10 
Alterations to Fire Station, High-street | ies OC ДИСК Wimbledon U. D. C. ТИЕУ — Surveyor, Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon. . . . . Joly 1 
‘Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, Ke.. "— M Watford yw Mh — m C. P. Ayres, 14a, High-street, Watford mac 
*Making-up Washington-road, Cheam .. КӨЛІ e m R.D.C... КЕСЕГІН T. В. Ware, Surveyor, Waterloo-road, Epsom . ——— i 
*New Car Shed . FFC kenhead Corporation Borough Engineer, точи наг, Birkenhead........- киз . July 20 
“Мет Market on the Fairground е — TOTO rds Corp. Markota Committee .. See Advertisement. . . . . eee e . 0 жен . ele. eo · ttn end $ 
*Cagual Wards . Eua ев акан ка ыны Tichfleld Union ........ РИНГА See Advertisement eS a eee SOY 
*Law Courts and Town Hall... .. eee, Cardiff Corporation Town Clerk, Town Hall, Gl Juy 4 
*New Asylum Buildings, Canterbury UR ары ЧЕКИТИ Visiting Committee .......... TEN W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, 8t. Margaret’ a-atreet, Canterbury... АШ ila 
"Хем Wards, &c., at Victoria Hospital ................. .... | City of Winchester .................... Colson, Farrow, & Nisbett, Architects, Ы. Jewry-at., Winchester No 
G ый E ВАЕ Е sad но" International Exhibition) и sess do, 
Six Cottages, Mile End, Waterfoot, Lanca. . jM Barcroft ..............›............ 8. Taylor, Architect, Baltic, Waterfoot...... . . . . do. 
Additions to Broughton House Broughton- in- Furness! Dr. Fawcitt ......... ..... eee eee J. W. Grundy & Bon, Architects, Central Buildings, Ulverston .. do. 
Residence, Crosshaven, Ireland.................... Ре: * A. Hin, Architect, 22, George g- atreet, Cork . . .. .. . . .. ... .. .. . ps 
Seven Houses, West-lane, Keighley... ..................... Ее ЕК J. H Architect North- street, Keighley . ener 0, 
Church and School, Saddlebow-road, King's Lynn . L. Hagges, Arel Architect, Bank-chambers, ings Lynn РОР ВОЯ д0. 
Brickwork (2,000 yards), St. Annes-on-Sea............. ETW J. M. Fletcher, Limited. Clare-street, Blackpool. . . . . . . PA 
Houses, Stockstield-on-Tyne _............................... romley & Bywell (U. D.) sch. Bd.] J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, 13, | Mosley-at Newcaatle-on Tyne do, 
Rebuilding Central Hall of Varieties, North Shields капи Licensed Victuallers Synd.| W. Hope and J. С. Maxwell, Architects, inity Bidgs., Newcastle o. 
Alterations, &c., to Inn, Lombard-street, Belfast Mr. J. G. Nelson ........................ 


J. J. MM‘ Donnell, Architect, 27, Chichester-street, Belfast. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. 


| Salary. Am 
— — B 


toben 


МАЦЫ 3l. 10s, Ww CCC July 3 
A I Corporation DIDIT 601. CA Rees 6600020000900040607000000000000400000004000040000000400000000099. July 9 
* Assistant Sanitary Inspector, 4%%54%4:%890%560%6990689%9066%80%66 Ww Illesden U. D. C. 242441) 1001. pet annum *590902504909094000990999090002 *$088990090000009900000000000000000009 00900: July 10 
*Clerk of Works... . . . ...... n e V ^... | Portslade Industrial School .. ККК 44. 108. per week ... ПИОН ИНОЕ И тое July 14 
ае ала, are advertised in this Number. Competitions, р. iv. Contracts, рр. tv. vi. vill. х. 4 xxi. Publio Appointments, pp. xviii. d xxl. 
PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
L s.d. IS. d. | Ls d C 8. d. {fs d. £% d. 
Pre Boards, per square Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
к by 6} and 7 in. 1st yellow — nó 16 6 per load Petersburg ...............- 490 610 0 
{+ T en TEMPI її О 13 6 Best middling Coso 222 313 0 31$ 0 Riga and up ала, & 10 0 5 10 0 
by hand 7 in. 1: y =- то б 12 6 | Good middling and Second . зоо 3 3 о 1 sexe „% OF 001 
1 bite 9 6 10 6 Common mi mere 
й non € 215 0 3 о 0 cn pipe 
| " end yellow oe 9 6 u 6 Undersized . 242222 „ вз 2 15 О з о 0 к ао аве ри... о о 20 о 0 
" white d 6 9 6 Swedish and Norwegian Balka .. 2 5 о 219 о ооо 04 оз C5 фа مه‎ as ъа مه‎ 190 o о 200 0 9 
Ты rst & and yeliow 8 6 9 6 | Baltic Oak Timber— ni „ 7. 163 о O 175 0 0 
white 8 o 9 o Danzig and Stettin—Large.. 4 a” 6o sing! в Barrel (n ominal).. 3 оо po: 
aby врват. и 1“ yellow and Small........ E000 3 12 6 4 10 United States, Pipe ......... 30 10 0 45 9 ( 
white white (groove tongu Quebec Timber per Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
3 oboe yellow and 9 о 10 Q Yellow Pine ss < =o os se m 5 3 О 6 15 0 All 20 ов 359 t 
1 beo and 7 in. end ellow 8 El مہ سے‎ 0.0 9-9 ав m өс an مہ مہ‎ un سے مہ‎ 4 O 90 6 о Q Indian Teake ec so oe her load 10 10 O 16 о ! 
У апа). anes о 9 9 Ash тө өс ол 22 өл өс ее 0 کے‎ 4 о о 4 5 о British Guiana Greenheart . ооо 10 
b 6 1 7 о 8 о Бик 222. 2 i: С t о о i 88 
ite (а100)..%.4..... “<..... (KERTEKET) оо "9 wo anoo оо کڪ ا‎ o 
ы and j in. and yellow and New Brunswick, &c., Birch a.m 3 7 6 4650 Minen ы wc : 5 8 28 
White (ditto o so...“ =e 6 6 7 6 | American Pitch Pine "Timber... . 2176 4650 со, do 9 909 
Narrower widths at 10 per 5 1 18 E ft.— Mexican, JJ. СӨ Ө 4r. 1019 
3rd quality at 1$ per cent. Crown( Dutch) | nominal { 3.00 4 90 Panama, do. . жө ею QA On eno өп un ee oD o о 3) 9 9 
and. wee ve eei uius 276 3 о ọ ' African, da 0 0 o 0 


to 
Premiums. one re 
Cemetery бобеббоеоебеевеоее%84е«еве Фееееаеоееоофгевгебегевгеееее4%гвевовеевесее Cheadle and Gatley U.D.C. [IIETIIITI Ф0%8%0е08880ье0е040006 ова Лиу 51 | 


| 1 * 


= FE] 


„ аб = E woe ve Be FER ee 7 qe ee 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). BRIGHTON. — For additions to public li 


£ * d £ sd : s. d. museum, &c., Pavilion Estate, for the 1own Council. 
S „ Thames and Pit Sand ........ 8 а васта бита Mr. Е. J. C. May, СЕ, Town Hall, Brighton :— 
St. - 5 Sos оло 3] Thames Ballast .............. 6 9 vs Parsons & Son .... £38,160 Rowland rar 37,832 
Do. to e) $99 9313 Best Portland Cement . 35 o per ton es Field & Co 32008 Бор & Co, 
Walnut. American prim ias 6 2. o 5 Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 6 General Builders, Crawley* ........ 37,680- 
Do. do. (planks As Г 277276 : 6. 8 : 6 Моке cement and lime isexclusive of the ordinary Limited ........ 37,900 
Italian, per foot superficial ...... ооз © о 7} | Grey adr eni per yard ed 
Black Sea, perton.........-—— 6 о о за о о Stourtzid тауышы ы ра ges d BURTON. UPON -TRENT. — For the erection of 
Setin Walnut ) foot cube.. осо o 1 6 ge уш 324. per ton at riy. dpt. bles, &c., Blakeley Lod Ets Il, f he Cor 
and ! is) от 9 e30 STONE. stables, &c., eley ge, Etwall, for the poration. 
Sequoia (Californian 1), per s. d. Mr. G: T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Burton-upon-- 
foot cu cube .. ееэосеэФееееееееее o 2 9 o 89 о Ancaster in blocks TETTE 3 o per ft. cube, deld. гіу. dept rent = > 
— a sania am o 1 4 о т 9 | Bath j Coe і h ES W. A. Stevenson, Burton-on Trent“. C5¹⁰ 
озо 0829 i 2 7. 1 10 5 > CLAYGATE (Surrey).—For a pair of detached villas in 
уне сах o e 3 о 4 о | BrownPortlandinblocks з a уз 5% Gordon-road, Claygate, for the Hon. F. C. J. Foley. Mr. 
uri «€9069090290000 оз оо е о о z 9 о e о Dad Dale ry 2 1} 57 [1] Herbert Knight, architect, 75 Alderman; E.C.:— 
” $$ 9%......!ш-ш..:е.. ов 3 oe 9 Red ill IT! 2 § " » Braid, Pater, & ......-а 6256565 6 2,000 
[ee xod spars each, fresh o 8 O o 8 3 Red ас а ы 2 44 ?? a0 
Hard 2 10 " CLAYGATE (Surrey! For a pair of semi-detached 
ee с... to fair... о 3 o o 7 о Наг York 6 in. ' sawn both sides villas, Hare-lane, Claygate. Mr. erbert Knight, archi- 
Lancewood spars, ordinary to о i о 040 Gann 49 sizes s.d. i tect, 75, Aldermanbury, Е.С. гу 
* 3 9 9o 3809 9 under 4o ft. sup) а7 Legs depot. aines & Stevens..... „ 888 | 
METALS. “a ой 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 108 „ „ ' 
Inox— in ton 8 i i 3in.sawn both sides CREWE.—For sewering Stewart-street for the Town 
Bar, W гэ tland ...... 3 7 o о slabs (random sizes) 1 3 uw. и Council. Мг. С. Eaton Shore, Borough Surveyor, 
D 1 е aena ? 6 : 4 25 в ы " 3 in. self-faced Ditto o 9 өз ss БЕ i 5 £ | 
Do. Staford } e in I 1 n 9 15 о 11 15 o SLATES. . в nie, iverpool-road, arrington ee 502 7 | 
Соғғкв British cake and ingot — 75 о о 76 о о |in. in. Ж s.d. 
Best selected. 26 о O 5 o 9 20X 10 best blue Bangor... 11 5 орет 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. араны uM eee Mero e зае | 
Sheets, StTONG E.. 83 00 о о © best seconds „„ 10 150 i ii archit Ald bu y C. UTE * ; 
Chil bars. аео eos a co ss oa 71 12 6 71 17 6 16х 8 best 6 2 6 TN n Whe, dus & Sons. БА E : | TE | 
Y AL E w. el. yd. ллары Шш Portma- қ ca еу ons. ts... .еә...... eee 4,200 | 
Ж Мет «о аз өс GD өс ae 2% v 10 о 
АЖАР Pu 1x8 a " 6 8 o on р HAYES (Kent) —For the erection of a pair of cottages, Д 
2 е%-ееееесеее . oa i н д ; тет зох IO best Eureka un- 6 Ware & Nic - жү S piures 5 
Brands 526 % % %% %% 6 % * - fading green..... 11 9 ann 1CDO archi 3 liamen “8 
Sate English, 6 Iba. per sq. ft. 16x 8 m y 6150 - A Westaibster :— | 4 
upwards 66659 6419 7 6 e. © ie 30X 10 Permanent green Douglas Payne .. .. £761 T. D. Graty. “......Жв 4725 ! 
іре **e9060900009909242000900090099 19 17 6 - ы е and Sedan green 10 о о ” Т Arnaud & Son ..... . 748 Smith & Sons . ““..... 718 
rcm ù 16x 8 NS » 5126 » К Crossley & Son ...... 740 | J. Hutchings ........ 630 | 
Ше ontagne евзеоевееве ton 27 то о е е * TILES i 
Silesian. Фегеаееогеевесеодоеее 27 10 0 - 2 е : 
Spelter %% ы ыш с ed єс c s. d HIGH WYCOMBE.-—For the construction of roads 
Trt—Straits .................... 24% 2 б 52 22 s Ber phin red roofing tiles.. 4 o per 1,000 at rly. dept. се Een ie she, Right Honourable Earl Carrington, | 
J MS. yd iium ж ip and valley tiles... 3 7 perdos ^ » ы C.M.G. И 59у Jonas & Sons, surveyors, 
English Ingots S 149 о ә A - = Best Broseley tiles eese 6 оо 4 о per 1,000 ” ” с Е [| 
Banca 20 %% % ᷓ оо 06080008 0608 Om - - е е е е Нір and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. 97 n G. AMOR. ze оо Lee & Son, 
то «с «с (m مھ‎ Ab & می‎ оо CO өс шз е 2 = = 2 * Best Ruabon Red, brown or T. Adams. s 4,664 9 2 High Wy- 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 3,000 „, n T. Smart .... 4,635 o o| combe*.... 63,746 о-о | 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. . ornamen ETET o , » 22 S. Kavanagh 4,615 o o C. Trueman 3,512 І о 
1 ог. third ft. deli Hip tiles. ЕЕЕ Ы 4 о per doz. TT . Wadey .. 4,442 17 7|]. J. Trimm.. 3,252 8 8 
hS O 8 244. per ivered. Valley tiles.... ........ 39 » » وو‎ G. R. Mann . 4,374 14 3 Hebburn.. 3, 10 0 
a us. 8 66 2 „6 d. » » Best Red Or Mottled Staf- Wimpey & “ о о Saunders ў & 
WE балш ee iD 22d. ” » fordshire Do. (Peakes) . 9 per 1, 000 „„, | Hunt & 4,187 о o| Co. (with | 
eae thud o SIXTI 15 »» » How. —€— 1 per doz. н n Wilson, er, drawn) .... 3,093 о 
fourths қарала mew “+++, $. » » Valley tiles 3 8 ” ” » | & Co . 4040 2 2|К. Ballard | 
o 0 © " | Bentham& Со. 3,900 o о| (withdrawn) 2,997 о © ' 
a Curium dune ...ө.--е-» . 50. T T Free & Sons.. 3.897 о о | 
НА ee ТО CORRESPONDENTS. | 
Т B. „„ 3462 وھ‎ a 3 ae кшн J. A. S.—J. D. (Amounts | HOVE (Sussex) For road-making, ving, &c., High- 
been down-road. Mr. H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town. | 
OILS, &c. NOTE.— The responsibility of signed articles, letters, | Hall, Hove. — E] 
Raw Linseed Ой іп pipes, per ton.. 36 оо - - - рез read at meetings, rests, of course, with the essrs. Parsons & Sons, Church-road, Hove," £989. | | 
» in drums, per gall оза - -- әкі 
Boiled , ¢; inpipes, perton., 38 o ° -~ + > „к cannot. wnaertahe to return rejected communi | y UNSTANTON,—For making up parts, of Crescent. | 
TA Sibckholl in drums, per gal. H i 4 cx ELS Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) road, Kc., for the New Hunstanton Urban District 
oe N TRS оо we 1 о г 4 И : which have duplicated for other jou n : are NO Council : s 3 Sandri 
Turpentine, i in ene per c t. 220 - - - DESIRED: Austin- Park. road. J road. 
per gals, 2 - ° ° | Ме are compelled to decline pointing out books and dee Ey о 
Genuine Ground "Eoglisb White on giving addresses. Nelson . L375 10.. 6365 7 6.. m о..* 6092 10 
ев...ше%еееезгеееееееееее 26 10 о б - е у commission to a contributor to write an article i is ORARE: 46 5 "357 5 “447 57 42% S 
III!!! „ E OE К give subject to the approval of the article, when written, L. Leach .. 443 .. 427 о .. 435 о. #05 o 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt... ооо - [e the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- ج‎ : 
f . The receipt by the author of a proof of an article N.—For the erection of residential flats, Ken- a 
VARNISHES, &c. in type does not necessarily imply its eres an ning а ‘and Walnut Tree. val Ik, Lambeth for the al 
per gallon, | АП 5 EB and artistic то. of the Walcot Charity Estate. Messrs. Waring a 
Fine Elastic Copa! Varnish for outside work .. o 16 6 | Matters should be addressed to Қ НЕ ITOR; those | & Nicholson, architects, 38, Parliament - ret, West. 
Best Elastic Coral Varnish for outside work .. т o о Telating to ашын and other exclusivel H business | minster: { ' 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 6 e De addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and Godson & Sons .... £10,713 | баһеу & Son oes a 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ........ o10 6|” One дай T. L. Greene...... 10,573 Smith & Sons } 
Best st Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside Н. & H. F. Higgs 10,364 | Thomas & Edge .. 24 | 
Fine Hard Gopal Varaich for aidê work OT 24% TENDERS. faam Brose. 10284 maint & ға | 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work 2..." 1 ө oj [Communications for „insertion under, this, heading | È; de . 5223 С Ашай ІШІ 9338 n 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish should be addressed to ‘ The Editor,” and must reach us | Chessim Noone ы. 8.588 H. L. Hollow | 
apaa Cold Ste ore Аы . 0 12 о) wot later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot Howell J. Wi 9,98 ым о 5 9 d | 
ва BJ TE ةة‎ о 15 о | publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect La le J .. 9,970 {о n 1 Eas 165 ы 
Oak and Mahben y F. ШЗ Mess c o 16 о | or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce» hitehead & Co. 9,875 | Burman 5 .... 8,70% 
Brunswick Blake VVV vee 5 9 о | ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender | J. Christie : 36o ' 
Berlin Black ............. E I тераа ا‎ lowest Tender is under „777. a 
реа ЕЯ $ ux eta ie а ae 5 А сер cases and for special Шошо For айан, oe Wo bed A | 
erc * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. Co., 1 " Mr. Herbert Knight, architect, 75, Alder- 
pte ALNWICK.—For the erection of a residence, S - тапып „EC. = 
CPC ыды M CORE Aii. ол Mr, Geo, Reavell, | ҚУ eene vig | 
.. 33 О per ide, in river. , uantities architect :— | 
Rough Stocks and nr poca C oomen Sou e LONDON.—For rebuilding big 1 and Dh с | 
.... . d = orster „ rt t i 
Smooth Bright e & Е Plu mbing. —Wilkin & Dickman... bury hee кк. Aidermanbary, Е.С dud idi 
Facing Stocks.. 58 оь „ Stating. Jos. Purdie® ct 4664 зз | Braid, Bater, & ЕТ 4,800 
ірреге ........ 42 O „ „ * k „„ Jas W e са са m бе 
Boccosoccveo 30 ^ » 9» at railway depót. аним. — аз. а „ 
Red Wire Cuts 6 s, А LONDON.—For alterations at Bishopsgate Station 
ire Cu 34 6 кз = м (“АЛ of Alnwick.) Restaurant, for Messrs. R. Charles & Co. Mr. Herbert 


” ” n» ” E, 
BAILDON.—For the erection of boundary wall and | Knigge & Co. 75 Aldermanbury, E. c. . г 
entrance gates for Mr. Geo. Ambler, of Baildon. Mess. ꝗkhh 
n. Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential-building s; ! 
ford. Quantities by the architects :— LONDON. For alterations and additions at Nos. $92, 


e .. 87 o „, ” M" ” 


Fire Bricks. 84 o „, » 


Best White Glazed А "  |Obank & Sons.. £ 
935 о о| Arthur Myers, d 206, Camberwell-road, for the Davis Gas. 
Headers er . 260 O n ы " „ Taylor & Ellis.. 779 7 x Baildon* 7., 6234 6 7 Stove Company Limited. Mr. T- Wate architect, ed 
Quoin ind. "Buil о» ” э 90 Yeadon & Sons 764 11 E. Whitfield. 639 5 0 Victoria ee Westminster. Quantities by m 
8 ull. КҮ! Thos. Brown .. 728 14 45 Stead & Son .. 637 1 o £38 
—ꝓä) ое ээ ээ ” ” салот. & Fairburn £4,089 Davenport. ......... 43:94 
Double Нез. 320 9 n >» „ „ BEXLEY HEATH (Kent). — For the erection of | Holliday & Green. W, Smith , i ret э 
Glazed Stretchers Mee W buildings for the Bexley Urban District Council. wood ............ 3,993 H. ‘Eames, Hi Е "s 
and Head Howse, surveyor, Public Offices, Bexley | W- Johnson ........ 3,98 Peckham .... 3:790 
Quoins and ^ Buil. 240 0, " " ” : ^ ey odd. 2. 3,929 | 
MU x alis os a х " . Butler. 15 457 W. H. Smith N 
Double Headers.. 230 0 per thousand at railway de bt ick & Crac 5 rut DERI Reese - 559 | LONDON.—For alterations to the Manchester Hotel, 
Whiteand any Wrinch & S Law Hu м7 ЕТ ыы EO EC. Hm 
ipped | т ons . 3:0 um ys, Ltd. night, architect, e ermanbury, = 
Salt Glazed .... 40 o per thousand less than best. W. Harbrow ........ N BSS 222 Ф. Е. Nighting zal "— 5 ИКЕ £2,377 


[See also next page. 
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аА ON.—For kerbing, channelling, and road-making the following streets. Mr. A. J. L. Evans, Borough 
nginee r 


[JUNE 30, 1900. 


OTN S. For new Wesleyan church and school- 
rooms for the trustees. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, 
Baker · street. Albert · road. Cowper- street. Villa-road. Tennyson- road. анаи Torquay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. 
Free & S ons, Maidenhead ...... 4142 170 .. 457310 о „ £683 7 2 .. £297 97. 624417 9 ас Cattermols Brown, of Paignton :— 
Port Victoria Stone (раву, . W. А. Goss...... Ж, 100 О J. C. & W. Wat’ 
Bish opsgate- 11! E C.. 140 IO O .. 5*2 IO o* .. 659 7 53 — 4. = R. F. Yeo TIPP 2,082 12 SON .......... 1,880 8 
G. Рома ril, I uton ee 118 o of .. 587 8 о .. 615 о of.. 274 о o 257 о о [Arscott & Son .. 1,941 b T. Brook........ 1,727 10 
N. Bottoms, Luton ............ — ux — 85 — e 240 16 о". = T. Brown ...... 1,888 Reeves & Son, 
Surveyor's Estimate 105 о O .. бо о о .. 565 о о .. 276 6 0 174 о о" ^ Totnes* . ͥ 1.711 о 
LONDON. — For new ises in Brixton · road, for 
Messrs. Quin & Axtens. 


. Herbett Knight, architect, 
— eo dadh Taom a. U at о ә о 45,695 


SHAW (Wiltshire). — ig erecting cottages, Shaw, for 
anc J. H. Sadler. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, Swin- 


A. J. Colborne, Newport-street, Swindon* ...... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
, Ald bury, E. 
75 “Turtle & Appleton - 


ATHE BUILDER” bleed 1 em 
(Pu ойлу) la sxppiled DIRECT = 


кезі Бы bon) PREPAID to all etie 
aum . 
Europe, d Australa, New Zoa New Zealand, India, China, Eoria 
emittances (payable to DOUG 
FSU RDRINIBR) thos кіл be address о T publisher of * THE 
BUILDER,” No, 46, Catherine-street, W 
SUBSCRIBES in ОКОН ар oa im oe eats 


— or ag eg. —— 


... 6355 
LONDON. — For alterations and additions to Messrs. 
Hill & Sons 


Clarke's - passage, Bishopsgate- 
street, E.C. Mr. Herb Herbert a y 


SURBITON.—For alterations and additions to Stain- 
Knight, architect, 75, Alder - 
manbury, E.C 


hill, Surbiton. Mr. Herbert Knight, architect. 75, Alder. 
manbury, E.C,: 


eh aie 11. Wheatley & Sons E rT re TT 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the 
Green Dragon," Fleet-street, E. C,, for Mr. T. R. 
мае, cs Herbert Knight, architect, 75, Alderman- 


Fittings. 
тЫ ОА & Co. oo ۰۰ ot Ow 96 ес On 45,360 оо ео 41, 350 


SWINDON. —For the erection of & pair of semi-de- 
tached villas in The Sands, for Mr. W. W. Hunter. Mr. 
R. J. Beswick, architect, 35, Regent-street, 5 — 
H. C. Cook, Devizes-road, Swindon* ieu . 41, 313 8 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


ЖОК ALL THÉ TROD KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The -Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
inc poratiag the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 


SWINDON.—For the erection of P. M. Chapel, Clif- 
50: street, Swindon. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architecl, 35; 
дерет ent-street, Swindon: — 


Colborne, Newport-street, Swindon* .... £1,180 о 


LONDON. —For carrying out certain alterations at 
St. Mark's Schools, Royal Mint-street, E., for the Rev. 
R. Rosenthal. Mr; W. A. Longmore, architect, Waltham- 
Stow :— 

R. & E. Evans ...... £362 | Trevan, Clapton“ .. £280 
J. Sparks & Sons .... | 


SWIN DON.—For the erection of s 
Swindon, for Dr. B. H. Dale. Mr 
y Swindon :— 


, Milton-road, 
. К. J. Beswick, archi- 


. Leigbfield, Witney-street, Swindon* 


LONDON. — For alterations and additions to premises 
Chalk Farm, N., for Messrs. Rickett, Cockerell Limited. 


The Duulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
ict Potts, Son, & Henuings, architects, 9, Ely-place -place SWINDON .—For the erection f stables and mo Somerset. 
Altera. Alters ыш е e ы Jc = 
i 1 , =. 4 ran 
ҰНҒА House. Б 22 27 Н. С. Cook, Devizes-road, Swindon* ............ £640 5 IEE ue v: 
ing NS . . 4940 £715 10 1,655 10 аата ` Asvhalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
E. Green ........ 773 498 o 1,271 о e р у 
МН , озо mas o | Rivington, for Mr. E. J. Meynell. Mr. Thomas Stokes, |ASPhalte Company (Мт. H. Glenn), ОЖсе, ta 
Little & Senecal.. 49 369 о 1,018 о architect, Thirsk : .... : Poultry, E. C. —The best and cheapest materi S iot 
Cbessum & Sons 4 542 395 9 37 о The Wholc.—W. Sixton, Sowerby, Thirsk .. £415 10 o 
Lapthorne & Со." 529 346 о 75 O Bricklaying, 


Masonry, and VV 
J. R. Mana Saad 


damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
ДЫ pon eee ү 


flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
LUTON.—For the erection of e 


ngine- -house, boiler- 
house, &c., for electricity works, St. Mary's-road, for the 
Town Council. Mr. 


granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 

2 кч “4348 * 6 Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
J. L. Evans C. Е., Borough . rrr TE 3 | 1 

Engineer. Town Hall, Luton: ’ Painting.--T. White, Thirsk? .............. SPRAGUE > CO, Ltd, . 

P. anyard РИТИ “5,95 W. С. Dunham 45,287 . 

Martin Wells, & Co. 5,477 | Neville Bros 4,881 PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 

aes Son .... 5,450 мш Kendan = W H L ^ . 

Coleman 57390 ain, ugh. fall descri tions. 
G. Smart .......... 5,365 borough" ...... 4,175 e e ascelles & Co., 9 P 


PAIGNTON.— For the erection of pavilion and stand 
in the new recreation ground for Paignton Urban District 
Council. Mr, Alexander Leaman, architect, Paignton. 
ушшин by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paign- 


Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, Е.С. 4 & 5, East Harding.s 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


accurately and with h despatch. € 
Р SBT CREM een 
R. F. Veo £1,525 0 T. Brown ...... 1,337 о “QUANTITY SURVEY 
Bovey & Sons .. 1,415 4 G. Webber 1,175 O HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/ Post 1/1. 
W. Snearidge.. 1.356 то | H. Drew  ...... 1,174 0 
Webber & Sons, . (accepted with modification 8). 
1,138. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


— — — — ——— — 


SANDBACH.— For the erection of shops, warehouses, 


&c., Elworth, for the Sandbach Co-operative Society, 
(Limited. Mr. Alfred Price, architect, Elworth, Sand- 
wach :— 


Birchall Bros. . 1,930 J oringa, Sand- 


C.B.N.SNEWIN 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
at, toca, wansoon, WALNUT... Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 
= 15 ON GARDEN, ка 16, YS : 
FARRINGDO 


——— 
PILKINGTON&COU 


MONUMENT CHAMBEBA, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, AC. 
Telephone No., 2761 Avenue 
Basic — — 


Ae Trade Mark, 


Polonceal, Asphalte. 


———— 
ip Mer CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. | besagen maa ғел OE 
THR LARGBAT STOCK ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN | EVERY = TING ASPHALTE 
Telephone, Mo. $7 210 Habe. Y Tuo. Address: "ИЕЗИ: Loudon,” 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


WM. MALLINSON & СО. 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 


Offices: 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. %. 


1319 ие 
YARDS. 


Street Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry 
iss? Street, 
pee Street, HONDURAS MAHOGANY, 


. WALNUT LOGS & PLANKS, 
Hague Street, CUBA MAHOGANY, = TEAK, 
Cheshire Street, AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK, PINE. 
Dati Brest OAK CILLS, PLAIN & FIGURED OAK 
^. WHARF. WHITEWOOD, | KAURI PINE, 
Parnell Wharf, Old Ford. SEQUOI A, | 


FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A SPECIALITY 


Country Orders Executed with Despatch. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
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PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 


CP 
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INK-PHOTO.SPRAGUE & C^ 70 4 & с EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE. EC 


D BAILEY SESSIONS HOUSE COMPETITION : SELECTED DESIGN.—MR. E. W. Moontrorp, Е.К IB. A. ARCHITECT 
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PLANS OF GROUND, MEZZANINE, AND FIRST FLOORS. 
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UILDERD BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION.—The GENERAL ANNUAL MEETING of 
ine Bubsoribera and Donors of this Charity will be held at the 
OPFECES, 35, Boutbampton-row, Bloomsbury, W.C. on WEDNES- 
DAY. the 18th JULY, at THREE o'clock p.m. То amend Rule 111, 
Section 1. by altering the Age of Candidates for Pensions from 
Rixty to Fifty-five years of Age ; to receive the Report for the past 
year, to elect President. Treasurer, Committee, avd Auditors for the 
vear ensuing ; apa other matters connected with the welfare of the 


RITISH LUXFER PRISM 
SYNDICATE, Ltd. [See Advt, page ix. 


OLUMNS, PILASTERS, DADOS, «о. 
SPÉCIALITÉ for SURROUNDING IRON or 
BRICK CORES SHOWING no JOINT. 
—~SCAGLIOLA MARBLE. — 


C. B. N. SNEWIN, 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Walnut, Teak, 
and Timber Merchant, 

Noe. 7.5 9.00112: BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN, 


Institution. t 
N, or. 
No. 26, Во row. ; ; “ANE i ser Castle. ew Travellera Club, Piccadilly- 
36, шыша! teo dad y. W.C. Telephone No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address, ANEWIN, London башңа of Justice, Yok. St Келн Mandions, S.W. 
: City Bank, Tuüresdneed!e-st. ‘Theatre Royal, Cheltenham 


BELLMAN, IVEY, & CARTER, 
LINHOPE-STREET, DORSET-SQUARE, London, N.W. 


MARBLE WORK of Every Desoription. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS from 7s. Gd. per square у 


J. & H. PATTESON, 


96 and 98, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ا 
IMPERIAL STONE COMPANY, LTD.‏ 


Paving in Slabs and In Situ,” 
Silicated Stone Pipes, Wee O саға 


LIFTS. Safety. Silence. 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC “ RELIANCE.” For Paesengers 
or Goods. Lifts of all other types. for Lista. 
we ROAD, 


Archd. Smith & Stevens, QUEE ERSKA. 
EE ttai 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES IBSURD BY 

CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS, 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPAN 1ES, SALES BY TENDER, 
LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. &. &c. 


BUNNETT'S ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, 
LIFTS. STEAM, AND HAND-POWER. 


Clark, Bunnett, & Co. Ltd., 22, Queen St. Cheapside. 


Clark, Ватт 
LIFTS. CRANES. LIFTS. 


Apply for Catalogues. 


Six lines, or under O 
Each additional line... 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


aim incon pis Ts В d | J. W. BUTLER, Manager and Secretary. 
| R.WAYGOOD & Co., Ltd., works - - EAST GREENWICH, S.E. 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front. page and 


other special positions, on application to the Publisher. FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, 8. E. 


ASPH ALTE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED Bingle-handed—Labour only). e — 
FOUR lines (about thirty worda) or under Фа. 6d. HYDRAU LIC LI FTS & CRAN ES THE SEYSSEL AND METALLIC LAVA 
Each additional line (about ten word) -( Os. 64. i STEAK GAB po ds ASPH ALTE CO. o Ж ee Эра S 8 


| SKIN MARKET PLACE, . (dee other Advt. last page of literary matter. 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NEORSSARY. 
J. STANNAH, Í EMMERRON-8T. Rank, ide. London, f B. 


e, Stam must not be sent, but all cums should be remitted 
Postal Orders, able to DOUGLAS FOURDEINIER, and 
dressed to the Pu er of “Тик BUILDER," No. 46, Catherine- 


street, W. C. | 
ctisements for the current week's issue are received up to 

AREE o'clock: p.m. on THURSDAY, but Classification" is im- 
ble in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 

PA n that day. Those intended for the Outside 


ONE p. in. 
A pet should be in by TWELVE uoon ou WEDNESDAY. 
— — — — 


TRADE MARK . — 
Various Colours). (X. L. HARTSHILL ) 


PAVING TILES, 280, 5. ae 
RIDGE TILES, FINIALS, 
BLUE BRICKS, PIPES, POTS, &c. 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO., 


LIFTS. Dinner. 
Fixed Complete Patent Self-sustaining. 


from 141. 1 


S. HASKINS & BROS., 20, 22, and 24, Old St., Е.С. 
cr M —— 


“PREMIER” DINNER LIFTS, 510. 


ee — — 
ROOFING TILES ic ccm 


RATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS ог 
od RS TO DISCONTINUE same muat reach the Office before 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


ТЕМ ьш. on - 
55 mimm. CRANES. IRON DOORS. STOKE ON-THENT 
re Publisher cannot, be eot Pu, J, Fit n. | 
MONIALS, ве. left beter tno latier COPIES ONLY ahold be vent THE LIFT & HOIST CO., | , XELEX PLASTER. 
"CT WORK. — PIDITY. — ECONOMY. 


PREMIER IRONWORES, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S. E. 


PREMIER IO —(— 
PATENT ELECTRIC. LIFTS. 


Estimates for all classes of Lifts free on application. 


EASTON, ANDERSON, & GOOLDEN, Ltd., 


ERITH JRONWOBES, KENT, 
AND BROAD SANCTUARY OHAMBERS, 8.W. 


For particulars and prices in London apply tu— 
THE DORKING CREY STONE LIME CO. LTD. 
No. 65, EARL ROAD, OLD KEN I ROAD, 8.Е. 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRY. 
JONES'S IRONFOUNDRIES AND ENCINEERING CO. LTD. 


Мо». 156 and 158, Goswell-rd London, E. C. aud Alpha-rd. Millwall. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 

All kinds of Castings up to ten tons each for Builders, Engineers, 
Brewers, &. Leavy Forge and Steam Hummer Work. 
SPECLAL MACHINERY FOR HEAVY ENGINEERING WORK. 
Prompt delivery. Drawings and Estimates Free. 


— —ä—ñů—ä .— — 


PERSO erti ip “The Builder " may have Replies 
to the ا‎ Ci eine street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 


with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stampe are 


retnrned to advertisers the week after publication. 


سے 
ITION Printed on THIN PAPER. for FOREIGN and‏ 
С CIRCULATION, із issued every week.‏ 


Барраро 


rana 
READING CASES, { py 3 


S LIFTS. 
POWER 
HAND POWER | LIFTS and HOISTS. 


MOFFATT & EASTMEAD, Ltd., 


No. 39. VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S. W. 


——— — 
OTIS ELEVATOR CO. Ltd. 


ELECTRIC and HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
(or LIFTS). 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL INTRENATION AL EXHIBITIONS, 
— - 


{EE % СО., 


Manufacturers of all classes of 
FINEST HAND-PSINTED and INEXPENSIVE 
MACHINE-PRINTED 


ARTISTIO WALL-PAPERS. 
қ FACTORY and SHOW BOOMS: 
64, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


0 ——Ü— — 
HIGH - CLASS JOINERY. 
STONE MOULDING 

AND SAWING. 


B. E. NIGHTINGALE, 


BUILDER, 


Albert Works, Albert Embankment, London, S.E 


¢ rus BUILDER” MAP 


ОР THE 


COUNTY OF LONDON, 


pdaries of the SURVEYORS’ DISTRICTS under 
Showing the Bourg BUILDING ACT. 
MOUNTED (on Rollers)... 4/6 


UNMOUNTED 
MOUNTED (ор Strainer) 6/- 


.. . 1/ 
MOUNTED (іп Case) . 8/6 | 
Office :—46. CATHERINE-STREBT, LONDON, W.C. 


No. 4 


OT-WATER HEATING, 
FOR ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 
Botlers of every kind. Hot-Water Pipes, Valves, Coils, йо. sup 
MESSENGERS BLASTIO JUINTS are most Simple and y 


d. 
Sole Makers of the Celebrated “LOUGHBOROUGH " 
амалың x which require no sunk Stokehole. 
Plans and Estimates and Illustrated Pamphlet free on application, 
MESSENGER & CO., Ltd., Lou hborough 
London Office: 142, VICTORIA SIREET, WESTMINSTER, 8. W. 


—ði8Kñ—5—ö 8 
"ECLIPSE" ROOF GLAZING. 


MELLOWES & CO., 
Sheffield, and a8, Victoria Street, S. W. 


NOTICE. 
S. W. FRANCIS & CO., LIMITED, 


Jate 174, Gray's Inn-road, Revolving Shutter and Brass Shop Front 
Works, HAVE REMOVED to their New Premises, 64, 66, 68, and 70, 
GEAY'S INN ROAD, where the Offices and Works are carried ou. 


сты bea he ier. 


Artesian Wells:— e e | i 
Williams, Alfred, & Oo. m | ж. 
‘ficial Btone:— na 818 0 A 
12 2 tal Week: agg - | | "ent Advertisements ite ? ° 12 22 28 
e — ! : з reference to current Aaver ements see opposite Tage. , Neal, & Oe. 
B. & 8.” Folding Gate Oo. (For Alphabetical List of Firms appearing in this List ani T des ge) London Galvanised Iren C 
Evered & Oo. Lead. Chimney Shafts:— Granite Lithograohy Ham 7 — Sanitary Appliances /n. w, M. T. & Ce. 
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Apply PETERS, BARTSCH, & CO., DERBY, AND 68, QUEEN STREET, 


INDESTRUCTIBL 


For Flange Joints of Steam and Water Pipes, tested up to 2, 


These Washers consist of rings of soft metal, grooved outaide, and holding in the groove packing material, euch as Asbestos, Rubber, 
eoft metal, in conjunction with the packing included, wil accommodate Itself readily to any unevenness in anplaned fanges, and make 8 
joint. It u impossible, owing to their construction, to blow tbem out under any pressure whatever 


PETERS, BARTSCH, & CO. DERBY. London Office, 68, QUFEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LE. 
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Catalogues, 


Designs, and Prices on Application. 
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see previous page. жалы 
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iv THE BUILDER. [JUNE 30, 1900. 
LIN CRU ST A-WALT ON Wall Decoration 
. « « The King of Wall Hangings. 
SOLID in COLOUR; RELIEF; and WALUE. 
The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 50 Patterns in 
| eg e44* e 
Dadoes, Ceilings, and Fillings 1n LINCRUSTA-W ALTON, 
At the uniform price of ONE SHILLING pet Yard. 
О "RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF, CEILINGS FRIEZES, &0. & 
CAME ID, HiCH ) 9 9 e. 8. 
. . , Ў e 2 2 е 
‘The new Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and of highest quality. 
BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST. | | 
| 
М SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES | 
TREDK. WALTO & CO., LTD- 5$ | 
l Street, London, W roo ORES 
eet, London, M. ——— | | 
| 
| 
| CONSTRUCTIONA " 
DRAWN-STEEL COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, JOISTS, : 
| DECKING, GIRDERS, &c. Estimates and Partioulars on Application. ч 
Asphalt Companies, Builders, Contractors, and others, supplied with BRUNSWICE ROCK SEYSSEL LIMMER. and BRITISH LAVA Asphalt, loaded in Railway Trucks at our Work. The ( 
Brunswick Rock Asphalt laid by this Oompany is guaranteed pure NATURAL ROOK from the Company s Mines. Telephone No. 1,400. Telegraphic Address—'' meyssell, London. 1 
OT FICIZIS-S9 GRACHECHURCH STREET: LONDON. E. C. 
COMPETITION. ке EXTENSION OF TIME. zADIG'S | 
| ITY of HULL. | 
О ARCHITECTS. TO BRIDGE BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
CEMETERY The Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS for the | 
The Chea 11e and Gatley Url ts Di $ ict Coun 11 bv invit CONSTRUCTION of a BASCULE BRIDGE over the River Hull, at 
: it 3 Ghent : 1 ‹ ; Эн 6) | д DISSEN 0 С : еге эў | Яс tt-s et, +1 қат We ГА ] ( ^ " bws Ў Е 
COMPETITIVE DESIGNS for pi nosed CEMETERY for their Бокс ақтаса, wir be lat n two 5 лез save 50 IN PROMPT DELIVERY FROM 
cete аты 3 conditions on e рессор A lithograph Pn CONTRACT No. l.-WUAY WALLS and APPROACHES,—This Ы 0 LABOUR. LONDON STOOK. 
deposit of bark B D куа desi a ré мн гейін t wk cot contract com pr? ses the construction of about 10 lin. yds. quay The only exhibitors at the Greater Britain Exhibition awarded the 
кс to be di rere 1 not 1 ter th "the 31st PROXIMO сазы т walla of concrete, with brick facing on pile foundation, Bilver Medal for Portable Railway Plant. 
кс, to be delivered noy = By x wig a approach roads, and an 8 ft. cast-iron subway, 33 yds. long.] Estimat 1 Illustrated Catalogues ost free ot | 
- 7 "HOS H. DUCK WORTH under the River Mall. stimates ant usurae. ~ ogues p St. | 
Clerk to the Urban Dist 0 CONTRACT No. 2.—8TEEL WORK, &c.—Thís contract comprises C. A. ZADIC & со. 11, Queen Victoria 
Public Office lerk to the Urban istri dune n. sere piles, fender piles, stee! work, decking, &c. of Base ule | Telegrams: '' Zadig, London." LONDON, Е.С. 
Che dle ‘Che 1 Bridge, 35 ft. wide. and 40 ft. clear opening, short approaeh — 
А * dr “ae = in span’, and hydraulic machinery. 
June лї, 1800 Copies of both specifications with quantities, also blue prints 
— е — of the subway in € xntract No. 1 and of all the work in Contract Ne. 2, 
may be obtained of the undersigned. 
CONTRACTS A deposit of 11. will be required in respect of t ontract No, 1, and 27. Е 
. in respect of Contract Ne, 2. 6 
These deposits will be repaid on receipt of bonå-fide Tender and || THE LION, made of Steel, with Steel 
3 return of the papers and plans supplied. ы em ^h T 5 * + 
OROUGH of SHOREDITCH. Remittances to be made payable to Mr. T. G. MILNER, City Lattice-w ork Tower ; also the HALLA- 
rO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. Treaaurer DAY, with Woo len Fans, for Pumping 
PROPOSED TOWN HALL EX VENSION AND OTHER Tenders, endorsed As directed on the forms of Tender, are to be P" ien 0 A Y T PET d f i 
T 1 "TX و‎ IDEN TAL x ORKS. "ENDI в е address x] to the Chairman of the Bridge Committee, ard delivered from Deep or Shallow W ells, an or 
ne Shoreditch Vestry le prepared to receive TENDERS from | at the Tow! Clerk's Office before TEN a.m. от FRIDAY, JULY 13th, SENE. ^um dn Caw: MME 
€ sponsible building firms for the above ment ioned WORKS аз set 1900 (not riae “Oth, as previously Sis ined). Driv ing Dy namos and pew age I uim ps. 
orth upon the drawings and specification prepared by their Archi- The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
ect, Mr. WILLIAM G HUNT, of 12, Bedford-gdns Kensington, W. | any l'ender. 
Persons desiring to Tender must make application to me for a copy 4 By order, ы 
of quantities, &c. accompanied by St. in gold or Bank of England A. E. WHITE M. lust. C.. 
notes, on or before the 0th day of TU NR, 1900. Such amount will be City Engineer, U 
returned to the Tenderer after the Veatry shall have come to a Town Hall, Hull, ** м * P MPS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
decision upon the Tendera received, prov ided he shall have sent in à June 19th, 1309. 
boná-fide Tender and not have witbdrawn the same. q 
The drawings and document forming the contract may be T в н ] Р En 
nspected at the Offices of the Clerk during office hours () A L \ Í L L Е | RBA N DISI R ІС | 
Trade union hours and rate of wages to be observed as à minimum COUNCII 
throughout the whole of the proposed work. | TO WELL-RIN KERS (ND BORING CONTRACTOR? 
All Tenders are to be delivered sealed in the printed envelope to be The Coalville Erkan District Council аге pI с Қ "тебей 4 P. ara 5 
tained with quantities from the Vestry Clerk. TENDERS for SINKING Ё mud nri pally 24i ide linii D T b W ll D 5 App tu 
No Tender will b received after THREE o'clock p.m. on MON und OTHER WORK Hak ul uen irg - 11 жер i 1 * ET riven u 6 б 5, nn г 
) DAY, 9th JULY, 1900, and апу Tender not complying with the Drawings may | "SR ла : mm get 2 el tit * — X 
1ustructiona for Tendering will be rejected. abtaine ‘trom. tiu ch bn nditions, Spec ARID. IE onic 1 t 
The Vestry doea not bind itself to accept the lowest ОГ any Mill қ ke Yos. ? 18 e th e ow T ae кө rhe 5 x iy 
Tender. By order w | ho will be returned 1 " receipt fa bonå- fide Tender ана of 4 
H. MANSFIELD ROBINSON, =e en e n | priced ццадыйе у e. à : өк 
Solicitor and Clerk later thes TEN clock in the m и Т, ot TUESD W the] " gs of Hydraulic Engineers. Contractors to H.M. Govt. 
Town Hall, ; * TULY, 1900, addressed to the Ch irman of th Water e inmittee, NDON E 
Old дген. rape id . inei nadoractd Tene [oT Well, & E 13 ӯ j | 
June 20th, 900. M unu \ по! ud t к \ t kot + " i 4 (T y 1 
- : — —— ——— سے‎ E | à | t biu nemsesvvs | acep h lowes г апу (Сіове to Bow Church and G. K and N. L. ap DOR " 
N n m " - Telegraphic Address: VENTULUS, LONDON- 
ECKENHAM | URBAN DISTRICT FLOR, JESSON, elegrap 
COUNCIL. ERST RN: 88 ЖС” сатки .... — I 
ro CONTRACTORS, T "Yu И | " 
The Beckenham Urban District Council invite TENDEES for Е ое 
the ERECTION о! BRICK TRANSFORMER STATIONS, 11 ft. by ғ » — = —— 
11 ft. imal internally, And Bix n num! r, the site of the at ations ‘ 1 , т ry * - ray T 
bang at Үйі us points in th District (БА INTERNATIONAL * 
Plans and sections m he seen, and bills of quantities, specifica | m EXHIBITION, 1801. | 
tions, and form of Tender obtained on appli ation te Mr Rye jp acte MASTERS. GRAVEL MERCHANTS AND OTH I RS. 
WILSON, Const ing Electrical E zineer, 66, Victoria treet WwW he Building Committee invite OFFERS for the BU PP! Y of - 
! or to Mr. JOHN А. ANGELL, Council Offices, Beckenham, on or GRAVEL for the Exhibition fo it paths and walks 49 is k St 0 f d е 
47) TUESDAY JUNE ith, on deposit of 1L which will be Quotations per ton, Inc luding aelivery at Ki lvipngrove Park, mu t * erwic °ў X or 
returned on the rece pt of & bona nus Teuder У accompanied by «utin ple of the zravel tendi ed for, and statement Р " 
A clause will be inserted in the contrà t providing that the con- t the quantity which can be suf lied. Telegraph. VENTILABRO." үу. 
tractor shall pay to the workmen employed in the execution of the | Offers to be uddressed to the s ү riber. Telephone, ** 6349 GERRARD.” LONDON, 
work the wages generally accepted aB current for workmen engaged H. А. HEDLEY. ов 
i on вїшї1аг work in the district. General M ger. F 
Tenders, duly sealed aud end raed Tender for Transformer No. 30, 5t. Vincent place, е = THE 
istations," to reich | under signed not later than FOUR p.m. — — — ч — : Е НЕМЕ 55377 
MONDAY, JUL" ith, 1900. өз 7 
The Council do not vila the! selves to ac ept the lowest or апу [See also page vi. HEATING APPARATUS 
қ Tender. s 
| py order T 
۱ i F. STEVENS, D LD WATER SUPPLY 
Clerk to the Council е 
ROME. UNION: COOKING APPARATUS. 
1 The Guardians 11 ite ENDERS fot SUPPLYING and 
DELIVERING a! thelr W orkhouse & TERMINAL END SADDLE E MAINS 
| BOILER PUMPING PLANT AND IR ; 
И Full parti ilara on APT at > i 
| l'end« to e received ! І marked '' Lender for Boiler 
| ата e yo ELECTRIC AND HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
By order, Catalogues and Estimates Sree 
| ү У. Б. КЕХТ * ам 4 ates tee AND GIVE 


FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


Clerk 


BEST SCHEMES. Low ESTIMATES. 


june 2204, 127% 


` JUNE 30, 1900. | THE BUILDER. v 
CLARIDCE’S PATENT ASPHALTE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Roofs, Fioors, Damp-Proofs, Reservoirs, &c. | 
Blocks eee . 


> B L lg ARCHITECTS and others are recommen nded to insert in their 


SPECI КІ CATIONS the following — 


“Т0 BE EXECUTED BY CLARIDGE'S PATENT ASPHALTE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, whose Offices are at 
‘VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W. C.“ 
T. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


АТТУ T. SHAW & 00. 


T,XEE XU EOD. 


ч?" Chief Offices 8l, GANNON STREET, EC. ee ? 
TELEGRAMS—'" CONSTRUCTIVE . — IRONWORKS, LONDON." | 

VERY PROMPT DELIVERIES P ЖС. [- —  UARANTEED WHEN REQUIRED 
L Ж OR Бг 


, 
eu V i М = Ҹа (7р > 
ALWAYS IN STOCK | A WROUGHT IRON ROO FS & СОР UG ATED T CAST IRON * 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, STEEL “лон 


HICH-CLASS CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRON 
ү WORK FOR ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, ETC. 
anufactucers’ Idet.” 


On Admiralty and War Office special “М 


m STEEL & IRON IRON SHEDS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
TANKS.GUTTERS.Z&- 20T то з 


| ANGLES. TEES.CHANNELS, azê = AS 
| A A 57008; у TA p" ” 
} |! AND FLITCH PLATES 2. 22 5/45, E ATA TCL Ab ON THE INCHES DEEP. B. 
IN ALL SIZES. 7 ROAD & RAILWAY BRIDGES OF ANY SPAN OR DESIGN. ef SHORTEST NOTICE. 

СТІМЕ IRON AND BRIDGE WORKS, MILLWALL, E. 


| Works—LONDON CONSTRU 


7 aon Anf ҒҒ. 
Ка RICHARD MORELAND« SON s 728 
Telephone No. 780 Holborn. pu ڪڪ‎ LONDON, E.C. 
STEEL STEEL STEEL FIRE-RESISTING 


SOLID-STEEL 
- COLUMNS. STANCHIONS. — GIRDERS. DOORS. 


URES BROS. ш, LONDON. T 


MENS-MARTIN ENGLISH STEEL JOISTS Mb - 


10, 500 TONS к BESSEMER FOREIGN STEEL JOISTS 


8 to 20 inches deep- Always in Stock. | 

ANGLES, CHANNELS, OHEQUERED PLATES, OASTINGS, i 
55 oe кушу Description for Buliding Work. B 
Ts AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. | 


SECTION SHEE 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. 


ROOFING. IRON DOORS, &c. 


CORRUGATED IRON. 


e INDSAY, NEAL, & G0, LP. © = 77 


5 A Paddington. а, Дави Address, Troughing; London.” 
p GIRDERS, BRIDGES, тіптен PLATES, L's and T's, TT 


SS COLUMNS, STANCHEONS, TANKS, ROOFS, ёо. 
PATENT TRUSSED FIREPROOF FLOOKS. 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES. 


Deliveries from Town Stock. -- 


СІТҮ OFFICE— 


ENGLISH | “LONDON BRIDGE” HOUSE i| IRON 
‚ STEEL |= 23) STEEL 
"JOISTS |= сү жие 
Ж. M ا‎ 
| DIFF, мн. 


NE 0, 
[JUNE 30, 1900. pos 


METAL. 


MESH LATHING. 


.. 


C E ARE AND ROOFS. 
or Small Spans.) WE 


BOLID AND HOLLOW Firs 


aoa 
E 


ә 


быы 
— 
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Inorease of strength from 6 to 11 times. generally. 


for Catalogue and Price List, also copy of Spect i é Telegram? d 
- : "prsrewp. Lon Den. 
by an eminent firm 0 rice Litt, alse cory of Kopanded ү e | 899 Bank. in Stook Sizes or to order. 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO., Ltd, 39, Upper Thames St, LONDON, E.C. 


EST HARTLEPOOL- 
JULY. on payment of Ten Pounds for each сору, for od at th Re tl W 0 0 D р 1 L L EY M 


Clas Office, or at the Offices of th 0 ert, Meurs. LAN-| / ЖМ V А. 10 i 
CHESTER, STEWART MICK ARDS, No, 1. Vernon-place, | | E Аа i т” === THE BEST: Dalle 


London. 
The оог will be bound by the contract to cause all hand- . 
dressed stone (except granite and marble} to be executed on the a 


will also be bound to the rates of wages, and to observe the . 
m 


CONTRACTS (continued from p. iv.) ——= - 
OUNTY BOROUGH of CARDIFF. i s 


The ration of Oardiff is prepered to receive TENDERS “ПШ | ii 
for the М RION of NBW LAW COURTS and NEW TOWN li ilii i 


HALL at Cardiff. 
Forms of Tender and bilis of quantities can be obtained from the 
Town Clerk, at the Town Hall Cardiff, on and after the THI RD day of 


Never disappoints. Made to Last. Nailed ай Chi 
Glued. Always Round. Always True. 
All Balanced. Heat 


Large Stocks. Immediate Delivery: 


sealed envelope) bis copy of the bills of quantities fully priced out TRY ONE. PRICES RIGHT. St 


24 moneyed out in detail, and signed on the summaries there f. Mh, s AF 0 UU ДИ H |! | 
The bills зо delivered will be returned unopened to unsuccessful . ШАУ N | MAP ладан 
Tenderers. The bilis delivered by the Tenderer oF Tenderers whose Agents for Great Britain: 


Tenderers. "be accepted will have to be approved by tan Architects, М © M а// 
and copies of same will then be pared, and be deposited to form | AUA U i 
achedules of prices for the valua ion of any variations. ІШ 3 ма” 22272 BUCK & HICKMAN Hed 


The Tenders must be delivered in the envelopes provided for the AT 
— Ж” 281, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, Е, 


same (duly sealed), acoompanied by the bills of quantities hefore 

referred than Ё 
ШІ ' 
ШШ Telegrams : “ Roebuck, London.” 


bours of labour and the s imposed by the respective trade unions 
and employers ia the Town and District of Cardiff. | 
The deposit of Ten the Co ration bas come to 


Pou will, after rpo 
a decision upon the Tenders received (but not before) be returned to 
the Tenderer provided he shall have sent in a ons- fide Tender and 
"n 


to, and delivered to the Town Clerk not later TWELVE 
o'clock noon on the 30th day of JULY, 1900, after which time no 


received. 
Any Tender not made in the form supplied will be rejected. 
The Corporation does not bind itself to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, and reserves the right to consider the Tenders submitted for 


=» 
ІШІ 
it T 
UT 


um 


The contractor will have to execute a formal contract, and to enter 
into a bond with sureties for the due performance of the works. 
Draft contract and bond cen be {inspected at the Town Clerk's Office, 


ees RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. ] 
PRIVATE STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


О ROAD CONTRACTOR». NV d 
8 te TENDERS iv MAKING-UP 


TEES VALLEY WATER BOARD. 


LONG NEWTON RESERVOIR. CONTRACT No. 15, 


or at the offices of the Architects. CONTRACTORS. 
J. L. WHEATLEY, Valley Water Board are prepared to receive TENDERS e aboy SON | е N Ch 
Town Clerk. petent person ntract for the CON- WABHINGTO қ ч "ot Contract may ік Re 
Town Hall v A plan specification of the work and form 0 I. E WARE, P 
Cardiff, gallons, with the necessary in seen at the Otice of the B yor of Big тауы И de 
Бы rangements, short mains connecting to the existing mains © Waterloo-road, Epeom, where ЕЛЕС 
тег - 


obtained. | 

Tenders (оп the form issued by the Council) must БА дел DAY 
sealed covers, at my Сесе, not later than SIX Am. 0 of the 
the 17th day of JULY, 1909, addressed “To the Chairman 


Epsom Rural District Council, Lonsdale, Epsom." 


Board. and for other works described in the bills of quantities. 

The drawings may be seen, and specification and bills of quantities 
obtained, either bere or at the Office of the Engineer, Mr. JAMES 
MANBERGH, 5, Victor ia-atreet, Westminster, on or after NOON of 
FRIDAY, the 2200 day of JUNE instant, on the deposit of в cheque 
for 202. which wi ] be returned after the receipt of a boná-tide Tender 
with the bills of quantities fully priced out. 

Early application for particulars is necessary, 8% only a limited 
number will be given out. 

Sevled Tenders. addressed to me and endorsed '' Tender for Long 
Newton Reservoir, Contract No. 18," are to be delivered at my 
Office (post paid) at or before NOON of SATURDAY, the 14th дау of 
JULY next. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender, 


June 20th, 1900. 


— лек мены 
ICHFIELD UNION. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOB 


for the ERECTION of NEW CASUAL WARDS on a site at the rear 
of the Union Workhouse, Trent Valley-road, Lichfield. 
Persons desirous of Tendering may inspect ус specification, ge 


JUNE, between the hours of TEN and FOUR o'clock, at the Office of 
tbe Arcbitect, Mr. W. H. WOODROFFE, A. R. I. B. A. 214, Great 
Dover-street, London, 8.E. from whom a сору of the bills of quan- 
titles and form of Tender may be obtained upon depositing the sum 
of U. 2s. which will be refunded upon the receipt of & boná-fide 


of the plans will also be deposited with the Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Bt. Mary eequare, Lichfield, for the 
inspection of a proposing to Tender. 

Sealed endorsed Tender for New Casual Wards," upon 
the forma supplied by the Architect, must be delivered at the Union 
Offices оге на on or before FRIDAY, the 7th day of JULY, 1900, 
at TRN o'clock a.m. and no Tender will be received later than the 


Lonsdale, Epsom. 
June 20th, 1900 


(Signed) D. D. WILSON, 
General Manager. 


Water Board Offices, 
Middlesbrough, 
June 19th, 1900. 


RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of 


time пае е do not bind themselves to t th 
ado n e ves to acce 
Tender. P" Р K HENDON. 
By order of the Board, STREET IMPROVEMENT, COLIN DEEP LANE, HENDON 
JOHN DERRY, (PART OF) CONTRACT NO. 1. 
Clerk to the Guardians. BACTERIA FILTER NO. 3. 
Union Offices, | CONTRACT NO. 3. 
Lichfield, The above Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
June Mud. 1900. SURFACE WATER DRAINAGE, KERBING, CHANNELLING, 
METALLING, GRAVELLING, the CONSTRUCTION of GULLIES 


and other Works in M AKING UP a certain portion of Colin Deep- 
lane, Hendon, about 750 yards in length (on behalf of the Midland 
Railway Company), also for the CONSTRUCTION of BACTERIA 
FILTER No. 3 (about 800 yards super.) at their Sewage Outfall 
Works, Renter's-lane, Hendon. 

The Drawings and Specifications may be seen, avd forms of Tender, 
together with schednle of quantities and other particulars, obtained 
орамы, » Lg Бр GRIMLEY, Engineer to the Council, at the 2. 

Offices o уе Council, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. on deposit of VA [ 
two guineas, which will be returned on receipt of а bonå-fide Tender. , * ‚М! ME ELMS ! RO N wo RKS, 

Sealed Tenders endorsed '* Street Improvements, хс." addressed to n 
the Chairman of the Council,to be sent to the undersigned on ОТ 
before MONDAY, the 9th day of JULY, 1900. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. 

Dated this 20th day of JUNE, 1900. 

HENRY HUMPHRIS, 


(oust of SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO BUIL 


DERS. 
POLICE COTTAGES, FARNBOROUGH. 

Persons desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION of POLICE 
COTTAGES at Farnborough may see plan and s cation, and 
obtain bill of Sg eben and all other information, & the Office of Mr. 

, County Burveyor. The Castle, Winchester, on &nd 
after FRIDAY, me TS i NE, 1900. between the hours of 


Tenders, endorsed °“ Police ttages, Farnborough, to be on forms 
supplied by the County Surveyor, and to be de 
SATURDAY, the 146 JOLY, 1900. 
The County Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


en Tender. 2 Ф ^ 

< Н. BARBER. Clerk to the Council. PA 7 "чл 

; "a — M Clerk of the County Council. FEED ̃ ͤ— i ы p" Dod с 

T June 13th, 1900. | % JUNTY BOROUGH of BU RY. E БУ IS-SPECIALLY- SUITABLE, AMONG?! 
NEW MARKET. AT N SEM | OTHER PURPOSES, FOR RAISING 


MUDDY & GRITTY WATER, & FOR USE IN i 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
| DIFFICULT OPERATIONS ОҒАШ. KINDS. - 


The Markets Committee invite TENDERS for the EREOTION of 
a NEW MARKET on the Fairground, within the Borough, 10 acoord- 
ance with the drawings, &c. prepared by their Architect, Mr. 
ARCHIBALD NEILL, of 18, Cookridge-street, Leeds. 2 4 

Оп — "ng 19 12th day of JULY, the drawipg*, &c. may be ^ j -A LARGE STO CK 6 
inspected, and bi 18 of quantities, with forms of Tender, obtained, m. 23% ^ ACTIN 
either at the Office of the Architect or at the Office of the Borou h = £s PULSOMETERS, UNE / 92 5 
Engineer, Bank-street, Bury. on payment of 27. which sum will be Wes PUMPS, SINKING PUMP е 
returned on receipt of а boná-füide Tender. BOILERS STEAM H OSE. ETC. 

» 
oS 


Tenders, on forms provided, endorsed '' Tender for Market,“ must 
MPING MACH! NERY 


be delivered to the undersigned on or before the 26th day of JULY, 


KEPT OF 


| COPPER ROOFING 


| As Economical as Lead. 


EY For Flats, Towers, Domes, Fléches, Mansards, 
е 


E EWART & SON, 


LONDON. 


1900, 


JOHN HASLAM, 
Cory 98 Town Clerk. VIC 
orporation О1тісев, 
Bank-street, Bury, : FOR EVERY POSSIBLE SER 
Junt 200, 1. 
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over soo Fixincs, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


NOT ONE ACCIDENT. p ALMER’S PATENT 


TRAVELLING CRADLE. 


USED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Is absolutely the safest and easiest means of reach- 
ing all work where staging or ladders are required. 
Fixings should be included in Building Plans. 
Consultations and Estimates free. 

No interference with roof or pavement obstruction. 
Gan be fixed anywhere. 

Highly commended by the entire ‘‘ Trade” press. 


Enquiry invited for special or difficult staging. 


Inventor } EDWIN PALMER 
end Patentes] 250, Westminster Bridge hoad, S.E. 


Telephone No. 1,156, “ Hop." Telegrams, '' Wireway, London." 


жесен саа 


= 
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> 
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Giwen for, 
—Chimney Cowls,— 
iron Gates and Railings,— 


and Special Quotations 
—Builders’ Brass work. —Castings, 


Manufacturers of, 
Boilers, Builders“ Ironmongery, 


E Chimney Pieces in Marble and Wood. Iron Fencing, 
Heating Apparatus, —Hurdles,—Locks,—Latches, &c.—Manhole Covers,—Marble Work of 


—Sanitary Appliances and Sanitary Ware,— 


Stable Fittings,—Staircases and Verandahs,— Stoves, Ranges, —Mantels, 'anks,— 
Tiles, —W all Ties, — Taps, Window Sashes, and Wood-Working Machinery. 


dead олов: 11, 12, 13, & 14, BURY STREET, St. Mary Axe, London, Е.б. 


N. Works; Farringdon Wharf, Stratford, E., and Bow Bridge iIronfoundry, E. 
and Weston Chambers, Scuthend. 


t and Canynge Street, Bristol ; 
JOHN CLARK, 


Branch Establishments : 119, Victoria Stree 
BLOOMSBURY BRASS AND 


C ELEK PLASTER 


ы Every Description, — Pumps, 


Waovont, 500 18 1 с=т. 


un (Promounced ZEELEX), 
re For mixing with COMMON LIME PLASTER. XELEX mixed with Common Lime Plaster makes WIRE WORES, ; 
| PERFECT WORK, with GREAT RAPIDITY and with ECONOMY. Two coats only are ік 46 & 47, HIGH STREET, 
is required, and the second may be applied within twenty-four hours. The total thickness need not be more NEW OXFORD STREBT, 77.0. 
p 97 g-in., thus saving muc material. It is the best Plaster for Iron Lathing. It is adhesive and tough, and Manufacturer of every description of 
' does not rust the ironwork. For further particulars and Prices in London apply to— useful and ornamental 
т THE DORKING GREY STONE LIME COMPANY, Ltd., WIREWORK 
de 65, EARL-ROAD. OLD KENT-ROAD, 8. E. SIEVES, LIME SCREENS, 
| | LIFT ENCLOSURES, 
B 8 FENDERS, &e. 
Species Low Quotations for W 
r the Protection of Windows and . 
T OVA hte. Price Lists and Illustrations 
NO ICE OF REM L. free on appucation Estab. 1058. 
| Address: u Pheasantry, London.’ 
ш й | WALL 1 IES 
i : Illustrations, 
| п No. 4 Prices, & Numbee 
to the Cwt. of 
eleven different 
patterns on aon 


cation 
No. 3. К 
P een, n 
» х 76, Old 6%. 
Wovor. 300 rx 1 CWT. LONDON. 
c LED 


Upper St. Martin's Lane, W.C. — — 


notice that, owing to the con- 
tinued increase of their business, they are 
obliged to move from their present address, 
20, J ohn- street, Adelphi, W. C., and have 


Beg to give 


LIMITED, 
лав. UNION STREET. BOROUGH, В.В. 


Patent Folding Gates, Lifts, 
Ornamental Wrought Iron Work, 
Lift Enclosures, 

Screw Pumps; interlocking Rubber Tiling; 

| Hindley Worm and Gears. 


stimates Sree. 
ON DON, S. E. 


Catalogues anv E 
FALMUUTH ROAD, L 


IB il 


LIGHTNING C 


— lu IN PATENT COPPER ROPE OR ТАРЕ, 
|| NEWALL'S CONDUCTORS 
pcs | ү Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public. 
теле || боз Меру ebe workmen ага TTT 
5 \ Makers of Every Description of Superior Quality Manilla Fall Ropes, Scaffold Cords, 


Patent Non-Rotatin Flexible Steel Crane Ropes, Gilt and Silver Cord for Hanging 
Ш T Pictures, T od. Steel, and Copper Cord for Clock and Sash Lines, &c. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


„ DIXON & CORBITT ana В. S. NEWALL & CO., 1 
london Stores :—130, STRAND, W.C.. and 73, GARFORD STREET, E. 


CONTRACTS (continued from p. vi.) Cees TY BOROUGH of BIRKEN HEAD. P i C KERI N GS' 


LIFTS. 


ILLESDEN DI OUNCIL. CONTRACT No 5. ve 
TO ROAD AND Ды» IOT COT x Nen Birkenhead ага KE ү; селата 


The Willesden District Council are prepared to receive TENDERS | nexion with the Electric Tramwa in Laird-street, Birkenhead. 

for the CONSTRUCTION of 930 feet lineal or thereabouts of road, Plans, specifications, and particulars, with the form of coutract, 
50 feet in width ; 1,715 feet lines) or thereabouts of PIPE SEWERS, | can be seen, and bills of quantities and forms of Tender obtained, on 
and 1,240 feet linea] or thereabouts of SURFACE WATER DRAIN, | application at the Office of Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, 
together with Manboles, Inspection Chambers, Опе and other | A M.Inst.C. E. Borough Engineer and Surveyor. Town Hall, Birken- 
works incidental thereto, at Gladstone Park, Dollis Hill, Willesden, | bead, upon deposit of a sum of 3. 3s. which will be returned upoa 


Pla і the Со tion of a bopá-fide Tender. 
Plans and specification may be эзеп, and all further particuiar v To "tbe event of à Tender being accepted, the contractors will be 


2btaiped, on and after MONDAY, JULY 2nd. 1900, upon application шей to execute tbe formal contract ared by the Town REED BY 
to Mr. O. CLAUDE ROBSON, M. Inst. C. E. Engineer to the Council, Clerk for the due execution of the work, and also together with two - wo 
Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. W. approved sureties to execute а bond or other security for the due 


The Tenders, upon printed forms, and endorsed “Мет Boads and d faithful performance of the contract. 

Bowers, Gladstone Park,” to be delivered at the Off ces of the Council м, ied ch liens id be on the printed form supplied, sealed and 

not later than FOUR p.m. on TUESDAY, JULY 10th, 1900. endorsed ‘Tender for Car Shed,” must reach me not later thea 
A 104. note to be encicaed with each Tender, which will be returned | FIVE o'clock in the afternoon of TUESDAY, the 24th J ULY. 1900. 


acces: acto Ы d bind themselves to acce t the lowest or 
зс осие afu) contractor after execution of contract and bond. Бі муы rand will 305 — any allowance for a towards the 


Tne Council do not bind themselves to accept tho lowest or any | expense of the parties Tendering. 


HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRIC, 
STEAM, GAS, 


| By order By ordet: PRED GILL, 
STANLEY W. BALK Council Towa Clerk. OR HAND POWER. 
Public Offices, T" our Town Hall, Birkevhead, 


Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. | rc NN nm ! * \ = ; t ER LIFTS. 
| Jane 2708, 1900. — ANCASHIRE ASYLUMS BOARD. ir ТІКЕ DINN 
EEN WINCHES and 


ILLESDEN DISTRICT COUNCIL. |- The con WHITTINGHAM ASYLUM DI to receive TENDERS for | 
CRANES, 


TO ROAD CONTRACTORS. tho RECONSTRUCTION of tbe DRAINAGE, and for the CON- 
The Willesden District Council are prepared to receive TENDERS | STRUCTION of SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS at the County 
for the EXECUTION of certain ROAD MAKING and PAVING | Asylum, Whittingham (near Preston), Lancashire, including 8,200 
WORKS in tbe Extensicn of Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn. yards of Stoneware Pipes, from 4in. to біп. ia diameter: 5,300 


Plan and specification may be seen and all further particulars yards of costed Cast-iron Pipes, 3 in. to Gin. in diameter; Vent BY 

obtained on and after MONDAY. JULY 204, 1900, upon application Pipes, Manholes, Ес. STEAM OR HAND 
to Mr. O. CLAUDE ROBSON, M. Inst. O. K. Mngiueer to the Council. The drawings шау now be seen at the office of the North-Eastern 

Public Offices, Dyne-road. Kilburn, N.W. POWER. 


Ranitary bh eae Atcociation, 2. Neville-street, Newcaatle-on- 
Tyue ; or at the County Offices, Preston ; and copies of the specifica- 
tion, bill of quantities, and fotm of Tender may be obtained at 
«пег office on payment of 5“. wbich will be returned on receipt by 
the Committee of а bond - fide Tender. 

An engineer will meet. contractors on the ground on tbe arrival of 
the 9 a.m. train from Preston (to Grimeargh, where the Asylum 
train will be found waiting) on FRIDAY, the 6th JOLY. 

Tenders on the prescribed form, together with the specification 
and bill of quantities, all enclosed in a sealed envelope, endorsed 
* Tender for Drainage. &c. Worke, Whittingham,” must be! 
with the uodersigned not later tban TWELVE noon on MONDAY, 
39th JULY next. 

a ae Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 

‘ender. 


The Tel ders, upon printed forms and endorsed Private Streets,” to 
be delivered at the Offices of the Council not later than FOUR p.m. 
on TUBSDAY, JULY 10th. 1900. 

A 104. note to be enclosed with each Tender, which will be returned 
to all unsuccessful contractors immediately Tenders are accepted, 
салад to the successful contractor after execution of contract and 


The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. 


PULLEY 
BLOCKS. 
de PULLEYS and 
AY Ж, PA Coun SHAFTING. | 


Public Offices, 
Гуве-гсай, Kilburn, N.W. 


June Tth. 1900. J. P. MUSPRATT, legrams !— 
22. . dTT—.. ыы сао > Clerk to the Committee of Visitors. PIC к INGS, 
un ces, Preston, C 

ILLESDEN DISTRICT COUNCIL. June 26th, 1900. єз TON-ON-TSES 

СІЗ | | - STOCK “ 

ТО WOOD FENCING CONTRACTORS. TFOR N 
The Willesden District Council are prepared to receive TENDERS ATFO DU ION. ‘ational Telephoos, 

for the SUPPLY of 251 rods lineal or thereabouts of OPEN OAK TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. Nation 
FENCE, and 88 rods lineal or thereabouts of CLEFT OAK PALE | The Guardians of the Watford Union invite TENDERS for the 4,544. 
FENCE together with wooden ENTRANCE GATES, the whole to be ELECTION of a BOILER-HOUBE, CHIMNEY-SHAFT, ас. &o at us vr 
erected at Gladstone Park, Dollis Hill. Willesden, N. W BING * 


the Union Workhouse. Watford, according to plava and specification 
prepared by Mr. C. P. AYRES, of 14a, figh-street, Watford, 
Architect, from whom fall particulars and copy of the bills of 
quantities and form of Tender can be obtained on payment of One 
аш which sum will be returned upon receipt of a bonã · fide 

ender. 

gealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tenders for Boller House, Ас.” to be 
delivered to me not later than 17th proximo. 

Dated 20th June, 1900. 


Pians and specification may be seen, and all further particulars 
obtained, on and after MONDAY, JULY 2nd, 1900, upon 


PICKERINGS, Шипр, 


Globe Elevator Works, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


. W. 
The Tenders, upon printed forms. nnd endorsed Wocd Fencing, 
Gladstone Park," to be delivered at the Offices of the Council not 


H. MORTEN TUENEP. S о 
lerk to t uardiapa. 
Watford. place. Watford. йа 


The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


__Watford-p'ace, т ано," ... . 


س 


Tender. See also page x 
By order, p . e 
STANLEY W. BALL. dl —— K — London Office: 95, LEADENHALL gr, Е 
the Coun ` 
Publie Offices, a xw — BUCKET LAMPS SEND FOR CATALOGUB 
Dyne-r " burn, N. W. 
June 27th, 1900. — AND sot apes Rn ee ee ee 
ILLESDEN DISTRICT COUNCIL. — X LAMPS FOR GAS 
TO CONTRACTORS FOR PARK SEATS. те With Holes 
TLe Willesden District Couucil are prepare to receive TENDERS — Can be supplied in all colours. 
for the SUPPLY of 100 TEAK or OAK BATTENED GARDEN нж” Р ка ; 
or PARK SEATS, 8 feet Jong, with gatvanised tron frames and legs. К. А ä Prices on application. 
General conditions and form of Tender шау be obtained on and APR CRI o 4 a1. 5. Assorted Colours and Imitation 
after MONDAY, JULY 204. 1&0, upon application to Mr. O. RP a 4444239) Ruby аге packed in J, 2. б, and 7 
CLAUDE KOBSON, M. Inst. C. k. Engineer to tke Council, Pablic ANG a Nia Spgs a ЖЕУ MS n packages ; Real Ruby (LIMITED), 
onu кїр; ”. reer РИТУ ГК? » м E ЫБ чи A оч M packed in 25 dozen packages. 
enders, upon printed forms. and endorse * Beats, ( one VDP E Pr M. ЧА 
Perg. Tenders, APO at the Offices of the Council not later than | | оаа 74287454 AA Weconalaosuppiy FETE LIGHTS | 1 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
FOUR p.m. on TUESDAY, JULY 10th, 1900, ARR RP aD ta учу to burn 3, 4, and 5 houra. 
of. note to be enclosed with each Tender, which will be ; MP MSS SC SEL PW , R. and other Wire Devices. — LONDON, EO --- 
кш eres wea contractors immediately Tender ie 4а 4,24 5454772 242 Please apply for Special Lit of Š 5807 
۰ қ мы қ A "» A" Лу, A 
esr tene m ә successful contractor after execution of contract ese ач аа au 41% Flags And at LIVERPOOL and GLA ^ 
Tbe Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Viana s 24245 2511 JULES LANG & (0. сосн een 
е % S vd чуд і v» 4774 4 
By order, aa сш ш aad 16 Bury-street, 8t. Mary 
s ж. "AD ч} , 9 
BTANLEY W. BALL. | ^^ E па ә Axe, London, E.C. 
Clork to the Council, | е, 4,8; < 


Public Offices, 
Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
^ Juve 27th. 1900 


ITY of WINCHESTER. 


R3. 

Builders desirous of TENDED ton m PREC TIOS of NEW 
WARDS, &c. at the Victor ospita!, nchester, may see the 
pani aod specifications and obtain barticu'ats at the Offices of the MANSIONS, FACTORIES 
Architects. Messrs. COLSON, FARROW, & NISBETT, 45, Jewry- 
street, Winchester, from Thom bills of quantities may be obtained. 


„ Ca. 
RIC BELLS, TELEPHONES, ёс. 
DAILY th |o aen or d are to be made before BATUR- d LI @ HIN IN G CONDUCTORS Ls 


be lowrst »y Tender. . 
No pledge із given to accept the 10 Y TER BAILEY, Catalogues and Estimates fttt. SUPPLIED AND FIXED 
FALMUUIH ROAD, LON DON, S.E. 


Telegrams » ** Assorted. London.' 
“ode in use: Unicode.’ 
[rtubliahed over 40 years. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PRIVATE HOUSES, 


| Town Clerk. 
@Gulldhall. Winchester, 


ee 
Meroen BSTIMATBS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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1 
Write for Reduced Prices. Consult our Experts. Advice and Estimates free on dus to 
THE BRITISH LUXFER PRISM SYNDICATE, LTD. 
- Telephone: 90, LONDON WALL. 16, HILL STREET, FINSBURY, Е.С. Telegrams: LUXFER, LONDON. 


ттт WROUCHT SASHES 
KEPT IN STOCK. 


Prices and full particulars from 


THE CRITTALL МЕМО. CO., LTD. 


CASEMENT, SASH; IRON DOOR MAKERS, 


Braintree, ESSEX. 
PARIS EXHIBITION 


1to 10 CUINEA RETURN TRIPS, 


Exceptional Terms quoted to 
Members of Trade Societies and 
Trade Deputations visiting the 


Exhibition. 


The Anaglypta Br anch of The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ld. are 
atentees and Makers of 


МАШЫНА 


RATION. 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECO 


| | FOR AKT CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. - 
ә O ASTLE_TO A CO TAE" 
N | . L : ROOMS SPECIALLY RESERVED. 
Interpreters in uniform meet all principal trains at the chief 
Continental Cities. 


Strand; 53, Queen Vic- 


142 
j Ls St. 150, Piccadilly V 
32, Westbourne Grove, 
London. 


: are ЖАРДА HT IRON. & other | 
Qa IGASEME: NTS frames 


55 Ет ас =, 61565 YOR т WESTMINSTER. 
44 7” ILLUSTRATED RK S. POST FREE ON APPLICATION 2 £ Hot Water INSTANTLY, 
j "тела. > NICHT OR DAY, 
| ; K Hot Bath when Wanted. 
р ST FEL S ASH ES z Boiling Water in a 
" „ = 35  EWARTS 
| MOLINE’S PATENT 8 MITRED JOINTS: < 28 Ee | | 
WROUGHT IRON CASEMENTS. CAST IRON WINDOWS. | ¢ | iq $s ‘Lightning 
ТІ LL еоввеве%а%00000000004000000000000 УО СУ. au i X 2 2 Co ser 
А Тһе GENERAL IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited, 808 Na E 
li Offices : Broken Wharf: Show Rooms : ; 48, Up Upper Thames Street, London, É. C. су D 94 Ruston-rd. 
if. Manufactures, ers of f, Rein atl Baths. and end су Gate Б ме Metin zx kc m 85 ] i 3 z ' LONDON. 
Au Ilustrated Price List 


BEN TURNER'S 


274% _ Patent Door-Spring a Check 


WII ! M i 
(Ы ІШ DU їй > Fax. 
pus % FOR CLOSING DOOBS, ' ұза. 


= 7 X lA ` A — = = WORKING ONE OB BOTH WAYS WITH ya 
Е ГІ Л P am. — Y «d ; Za cs >= 
ІІ | i qm \ | / 
ж. L m p aum & TURNER. md res 


50, Bartholomew Close, LONDON, ЕС. | 


" ME 


[JUNE 30, 1900. 


Telephone No.: E 
420, King's Cross, QUOTATIONS GIVEN FOR JOINERY IN HARD 


LONDON. AND SOFT WOODS. 
Parker's Works, Birmingham, have the LARGEST & MOST UP-TO-DATB PLANT of 


LONDON. 
MACHINERY in the United Kingdom. 


CONTRACTS (continued from p. viii.) 
(790817 BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 


i ANTS. 
The Council hare invite TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 


C and COUNTY BOROUGH of 


RBURY. 
NEW LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
CONTRACT No. 2. 


R SALE or HIRE, PORTABLE 


ENGINES to 90 horse wer, пат or second band, ready for 
use. Mortac mills 6, 7 and 8 horse power, new bottoms and rings, 
w 


mps, &c.—Address, 
inding sou PPP TER, Forest Hill, S. E. 


SMOKEL LOH COAL. INGS and other Works in conmexion therewith, іп accordance w 

HOUSE AND STEAM COAL AND COKE. drawings and specifications, which may be seen at the offices of the OMPLETION of CONTRACT.—A 8 h.p. 
Forms of Tender and er ma obtained at the | un. ed, where also copies of the bills of quantities may be VERTICAL BOILER and ENGINE iu Lr working order 
Borough cer Office, Town ‚ West, Ham, E. upon the рау. obta ned om and after the 16th JULY, siting the sum OJ. | also 6 ft. 6 in. MORTAR PAN with beltiog. Price, 85%, Can be ме 
„ meat of One Pound for each form of Tender, which will be which will be returned on receipt of a bo4 fide Tender. at work if desired.—Apply, FOREMAN, Isolation Hospital, Gep- 
< upon the receipt of a boná-fide on the forms su are to be cent to the Chairman of bledon. 


Tender. 
Tenders are to bo enclosed in endorsed envelopes supplied with the 
and sent to my Office not later than FO В o'clock on 
TUESDAY, JULY 10th, 1900. 
: The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


tbe Committee of Visitors not later than THURSDAY, the Sod 
AUGUST, at BIX p.m. 


No pledge is given to acospt the кө”. any 


ROR SALE. 
Tender. IRON TRUSS ROOF. covered with corrugated iron, about 
. J. SBNNINGS, 92 ft. 


tect. spen, by about 63 ft. long ri К 
діс. лата ы, тұрмы T cA eee. aiii eee 
вте ue no * “ 2% 
- or cake wili be ordered undar any contrast until soch bond has June 27th, 1900. < Вох 146. оќ ты вш POL 
been esu ° % ГД — 
Tha contractor whose is , and with whom a con- RE CENTKAL ELEC CRIC SUPPLY GCAFFG LDI N G.. Quantıty now ES, 
tract is entered into, will be required to pay to the whole of his d COMPANY. LIMITED. aleo PU Б 
workmen such rate of wages, and observe gach hours of labour, as TO HOUSEBREAKEBS AND 


TLOGS, CO „ and BOARDS, FOR SALE corap: 
Only once used.—FOREM AN, 146, Drummond-street, Hampstesd-rd. 
are by the workmen's trades unions, and іп force -> 
at the time of signing the contract. In the event of any breach 
agreement the Council will enforce penal 


OTHERS 
TENDEBS are REQUIRED for PULLING DOWN aod CLE ARING 


AWAY to ground level the whole of the EXISTING BUILDINGS RICKS. BRICKS. BRICKS. — TO 

. ot such the ty clause in its | ou the site at Grove-road, between North Bank and Lodge-place. BUILDERS. CONTRACTOBS, &o. — Large quantites of pood 

entirety Plans and particulars can be seen and an order to view obtained | HARD WIRE-CUTSB. REDS; also tbe KSSED FAOIN 
By order “ * W . l Y on application to F J. WAUKER. General Manager. at the Offices of 


I G 
BRICKS, Ас. &. For articulars, apply GUY BETHELI, Brick- 


tha Company, 19, Carnaby-street, Golden-square, W. on and after | fields, Byfield. Works situated at Woodford and Binton unction, 


MONDAY, JULY 2nd 
Town Hall, 
West Ham 


т Е. 
June Tth, 1900. 


Tenders endorsed and addressed to the G me anager 


ral M as above 
are to be sent in not later than TWELVE o'clock noon on MONDAY, 
JCLY 9th. 


BRICKS. 
STOCKS, GRIZZLES, PLACE, 


ac. No. 1 ROUGHB FOR SALE. Special quotations. =à . 


THE ROCHFORD BRICK CO., мез. 


THE BUILDERS — 
MATERIAL SUPPLY STORES 


92, BERWICK ST. OXFORD BT. V.; 
12, HOPKINS ST. BROAD 81. GOLDEN 8Q. W. 


AND 


JULY 9t, — _ _ L——————————— 
Refer aso to ТОО LATE" column, page xxl. 
FRINTON-ON-BERA, ESSEX. | 
TENDEBS are invited for the EXECUTION of the following 
«WORKS for R. Powell Cooper, Esq. J 


.2.Р.- 
(1) Qu of Sewer for portion of Ashiynsroad (about 380 


(2) Makipg-up, Kerbing, and Metalling a portion of Asblyns-road 

about 350 feet). 

(3) Making up. Kerbing, and Metalling а portion of Third-avenue 
(about 1,700 feet). 

(Q Parts of works of Making-up, Kerbing, Channelling. and 
Metalling a new road from Third-avenue, Frinton, to The 
Lower Barn, Great Holland Hall Estate (about 2,700 feet). 

(5) Construction ofa Slipway over the sea wall at Holland Gap 
and other incidental works. 

The works to be carried out under the supervision of Messrs. 


cw PHGNIX WHARP, REDHILL-ST. 
жумые Frinton, end 3, Bane e Ба ©. Aa tolto Un na ver REGENTS PARE, N.W. 
FRESE a û Ses) SYDNEY BUTLER, GE viu om | 


Plans, ifioations, and quantities may be obtalue i on applica- 
tion to Messrs. HOMER & CO. Architecte and Burveyois, Estate 
Office, Frinton neh & after 4th JULY, 1900, on deposit of the sum ot 

uineas, which will be returned on receipt of & boni -· de Tender. 
Tenders to be delivered to the undersigned by 18th JULY, 1900. at 


FOUR o'clock, and to be opened on that day and hour at my Offices 
at Frinton-op-See. 


l Dated 22nd June, 1900. 
{ Frinton-on-Sea. 


— ad 
MANAGER: В. SHOULER. 


FIRE BRICKS, TILES, LUMPS. and FIRE 

CLAY, warranted best Stourbridge. 

Ring up 5,408 Gerrard, or wire “ Reorganise, London,“ 
or post 92, Berwick Street, W. 


(Taree wicutes from Vauxhall Station. South. Western Bailway). 


ЕСЕ SALE or HIRE. 


: BRICK BREAKERS, CHES. 
A. R. CHAMBERLAY NE. PUMPS, LOCO, STEAM CRANES 


PORTABLE, HORIZONTAL, and VERTICAL ENG 
BOILERS, 


А 


an‏ ا 
to 30 h. ifted‏ 2 
кектен lib НЫЛ аа S (Bent Вы бир an‏ —— | 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY]  BEPAIRS and сазтоа singt F SCREENED BAND.‏ [ 
t M ccr) PE E. HOUGHTON BROWN, M. I. M. E. II ORAYFORD BAND BANKS, CRAYFORD.‏ 
d NOTICE to BUILDERS and OON TRACTORS KINGSBURY IRON WORKS, BALL'S POND, LONDON, N. Siding, B.E. ee _ тсе‏ 
Ь ап : Stores and Machinery Depot.— BALTIC WHARF, 385, KINGS- | Bo ale, i‏ 
The Directors of this Company are to receive TENDERS LAN | Refer also to TOO LATE » column, Page XXI.‏ | 
—— ا for the BRECTION of a NE BTATION at Newmarket. Telegraph, “ Bpherulite, Lond D BOAD м Rte‏ ' 
Persons desirous of Tendering сап, on application to the Engineer, ы ' on. Telephone No. 38 Dalston. ————————‏ 
obtain copies of the specifications and quantities, and the diawipge‏ 


can be inspected at his Office at the Liv 1 Street Station on 
у after TUESDAY, the 3rd day of JULY, 1900. 
А fealed Tenders, in envelopes endorsed Tender for New Btation 
ы at Newmarket,” should be addressed to the undersigned. and must 
i Us delivered at the Secretary's Office, Liverpool Street Station, not 
later than TEN a.m. on FRIDAY. JULY 13th, 1900. 
Tenders to be sent through the General Post Office. Any sent other- 


red. 

The sum of 107. 10s. will be charged to each applicant for the 
specifications, quantities, and forms of Tender, but euch sum will be 
zefunded to those whose Tender is not accepted. providing the 
apecifications, quantities, farms of Tender, and all other documents 
be returned with the Tender. : 

а The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
! Tender. 
7 By Order, 
W. Н. PEPPEBCOBNE, 
| Secrets: 


Liverpool street Station. Е.С. 
June 27th, 1900. 


HIRE! HIRE! HIRE! 


HIGH-CLASS ENGINES, MORTAR MILLS, HOISTS, 


CRANES, BRICK CRUSHEBS, &. 
At Moderate Prices. 
REPAIRS AND CASTINGS. 
LEWIS & LEWIS, { ana Тообаа, 
Townmead-road, Fulham, London, B. W. 


5 ‘° Lewises, Lond n." 
Telephone No. 552, ‘Kensington. 


ЕЕ HIRE. 


MORTAR MILLS AND ENGINES COMBINED, 
ready for delivery. 


HENRY SYKES, Ltd. } ™ Bankside, London, 
Te 


lephone No. 565 Hop. 


10NE-BREAKERS, hand, horse, 


Ө grrr she MORTAR MILLA. SCORE Ra Aa talc 

е ou Also a K 
BREAKING MACHINE, DISINTHGRATOR, and ENGINE let out 
Co.). Stone and Grinding Machine о. she 


UILDER'S PLANTCOMPLET 


E, 12 h. p. 
GAS ENGINE, BAW-BENCH, VERTICAL „rid 
PLANING MACHINE, PRAME SAW. MORTAB MILL. The whole 


can be seen working.—For orders to view, apply, 
FITTON & СО. dene 


N°: 9 PULSOMETER PUMP FOR 


SALE, тір. suction, 6 in. delivery, with 20 ft. of suction 


and 70 fc. of delivery ben train 
slate, capable of thro De 05 foot valve, and rose $ er com- 


f water per hour. Can be 
deen at the Electric Lighting барова н . knen. 
Offers must be addressed to “The ‘Clerk. Mun Build 


road, 
Lavender-hill, vot later tha TUESDAY the 3rd Ux. n 


HUMPHREYS' 


ISOLATION 
HOSPITALS 


and IRON BUILDINGS of every desoription 
Despatched at shortest notice, and erected complete 
ready for Immediate use. 


. 
SEND FOB PRICED DESIGN SHEET. 


HUMPHREYS, LT» 


iron. Buildings Manufacturers, 
Knightsbridge, LONDON, 8. W. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 


WAYGOOD 


LIFTS. 


Catalogues and Estimates Fret. 
FALMOUTH BOAD, LONDON, 8. E. 


ү ERTFORDSHIRE. 


! : TO BUILDERS. 
The Joint Committee for purposes of Police are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a PORTABLE LOCK-UP at 
' Stanstead Abbotts, Herts. 
$ M Specitications and form of Tender ceu be obtained, and the 
drawings can be seen at the Office of the County Surveyor, 4l, 
| Parliament-etreet, Westminster, between the hours of BLEVEN and 
: FIVE, on and after MONDAY, JULY 2ad. 
d Sealed Tender addressed to the undersigned are to be delivered at 
: the above address on or before MONDAY, J ULY 9th. 
| The lowest or any Tender will not ly 


= f 
he VICAB 0 4 P luv 
| SPECIFICATIONS and ESTIMATES 


1 for HEATING APPARATUS for the PARISH CHURCH. 
Fu:ther information on application. 


ише Ег 


is Exhibition, 1909. 
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P 


ar 


A NEW SERIES OF 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERS’ MACHINES, 


DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


Are EXHIBITED by 
| 


LIMITED. 


A.RANSOMEsCo 


STAND 645, CLASS ге, GROUP ҮІ. 


Exhibition series of JOINERS’ 
e them by special machinery 


on a wholesale soale at their new Works at Nowark-on-Tront ; and, іп view of the economy 
^ which will result from this modo of manufacture, they aro offering the Machinos іп question 


AT PRICES CONSIDERABLY BELOW THOSE OF THEIR FORMER LIST. 


COMPLETE PRICED CATALOGUES, WITH FULL ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SH, FRENCH, OR SPANISH LANGUAGES, CAN BE HAD 


MACHINES EXHIBITED, IN THE ENGLI 
FREE ON APPLICATION AT 
THEIR STAND AT THE EXMIBITION, 


` STANLEY WORKS, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
! $. W. FRANCIS & 00., LIMITED. 64 to 70 (ate 174), Grays Inn-road, London. 


Wr от. S. in WOOD, IRON, and STEEL 
IMPROVED REVOLVING SHUTTERS. rao sions n 


' BRASS SHOP-FRONTS and SPRING 8 UN-BLINDS at REDUCED PRIOES. 


IMPROVED OE EE HES Шен a 
` S HASKINS& BPOS: 2,2,424 Mimi 


^o west Revolving Shutters in Wood, ron, Steel, and Brass Shop Fronts, Spring Shop Blinds, Ar. 


J m 
[ BANK FOOT T ү reu 
н р Y - ATELY, m - ze [ n AS > 
COUL ER & 00 8 FOU R , BA LE - “а” — ite) 11:2 | J 
" —— | қ 
* 
E б A 
Е 
Е 
i | 


Sole Inventors and Makers of the ONLY 00068171 YORKS. | | Hd 


on of a large demand for their new 


М.В.-іп antioipati 
MAOHINES, Messrs. RA NSOMES have arranged to manufactur 


pei ESSE 


. Patent STONE and MARBLE DRESSING 
e and MOULDING MACHINE. 


The Simplest and most useful Machine yet offered to 
Quarry Owners, Masons, or Contractors. Each Machine 
м will do the work of 10 men, saving 75 per cent. of the 
simple cost of working the stone, or will save its whole 
cost in twelve months, or even less. 


| —M ——S 3311... TT Arc PO TER 
4 CONSIDERABLY OVER 400 MACHINES AT WORK: < 


Dressing all kinds of stone from the hardest to the softest} ы ұм. ^ 
working plucky etone to full length, and not stun, leaving NRW 
sharp arris, and run all kinds of plain mouldings = Мм з} 
Guaranteed to work ordinary hard grit stone at ld. per super ft, ог £— — чузи 
180 super ft. per day of 9 hours. = 5 


An Ashlar Step 6 ft. by 12 in. by 8 in. can be dressed in I hour on all T = 
four sides, ready for fixing. 


Illustrated Circular with full particulars on application. 


MAKERS OF PATENT STONE - SCABBLING MACHINES 


7 


%% у, 
m, 


d җ "^ 7 
Ay rp 122 


zoa Майы 
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F. W. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


ACORN WORKS, EDWARD STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 
LONDON. 


——— 


12 In. PLANING, JOINTING, TRYING-UP 
and MOULDING MACHINE, 


With Latest Improvements, 


————— 


—— 


COMBINED CIRCULAR 
and BAND-SAW 


A LARGE STOCK of А г MACHINES. 
الا ا‎ WITH TENONING and BORING 
SAWING AND PLANING “Ё, 
a 3 ic: [zc * 4 = . pon, 8 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Ne IN 
— —5—iv ШЕ, ШІМ н — | 5 
Catalogues of Power Machinery, 148A, Free by Post A N 1 => М 
on receipt of application. — CEN iae — — LG 
_ RN 8 00-1,000 Machines kept In stook. 
, — c 


Makers іп the World of 


Chief Offices, 118, QUEEN VICTORIA-ST., M ACH | N E RY. 


5 COLLEDGE & BRIDGEN 


Midiand Works, MOL RHAMPTON; 


MANUFACTURERS Of Е ALL LL KINDS оғ LOCKS 


Suitable for Asylums, Banks, Hotels, and all other Public and Private Buildings. 


POTTERTON'S PATENT + RANGE BOILERS 


For اا‎ AE large quantities of hot water 
and warming houses in connexion with domestic 
şupply. 

Full particulars— 


T. POTTERTON, Heating Engineer, 


Qavendisb Works, BALHA М. 
Telephone, 69 Balham. 


— 
Sols Proprietors and 


EVER BSCRIPTION oF 
Manufacturers of the r2 


о. | | SUPERIOR 
Estimates for Hot Water Supply and General Heating. “TUDOR” PATENT A > И Bn = BUILDERS’ 
= AOI °. 
|  VOCK p IRONMONGERY. 
BY HER BOTAS FURNITURE. 
MAJESTY'S LETTERS PATENT 


اذ ا — 


COALBROOKDALE 
COMPANY, LTD. 


OFFICE and SHOWROOMS : 


141, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., Е.С. 
"VIREPLACES. 

KITCHEN RANGES. 
RAILINCS, CATES, BALUSTERS, ue. C 


ЖЕНИ ағылу PATENT, TAZ дала, AND, HE 


Sera Lux es, of which they are now making 
5 qualities all hich e cen 5 recommend, as they havs 
ven unqualified ss n to the for now over 100 years, 
б mali fied اام‎ give their personal attention te 


man these goods. 

They also invite the cular attention of the Trade to their 
PATENT LINES, w which are very superior to 
can de obtained of all Bopemakers, rena Ишен: 

and Wholesale Houses in Town or Country, 

N. B.- Please no note that all our ar Goods asad advertised above are labelled 


ox 
ther inside or outside with the Trade Mark the Anchor.“ No. 5788 Bax. 


Catalogues anv Estimates Free. 


FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, 8-Е. Broseley Roofing Tiles, 


 "LIGETMOOR" BRAND. 
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Adopted by H.M. Government and used in several new Hospitala by the Metropolitan Asylums Board and in many 
Hospitals and large Public Buildings throughout the Country. 


BANKS’ PATENT Cae, ‘METAL LATHING.. 


PATENT FIREPROOF € < ` CONSTRUCTIONAL 
TABOR PA Û STEEL and IRON WORK. 


PATENT FIREPROOF 


CEILINGS 
` Suspended under Wood Floors. 


Tia, Queen Victoria Street, i London, Е.С. 2 


=. GARRON COMPANY, =. 


15, Upper Thames Street, London, ioe ° 
30, Redcross Street, LIVERPOOL; 195, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW; 2i, Brazennose Street, MANCHESTER: 10, Victoria Street, BRISTOL; 
22, Blackett Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Works—CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, N. . 


lronfounders and سارن‎ aa alg of 


GRILLS, . 7 JACKETED PANS,. 
FOR COKE OR CAS, VECETABLE 


RANGES, STEAMERS, . 
HOT CLOSETS, PORTABLE RANCES, 

| RECISTER | 
BAIN MARIES, 


STOVES, 
CARVINC TABLES, , MANTEL * 
FOR CAS OR STEAM, 


B ATH S, INTERIORS, 


| "s f Wm E in Copper, Brass, and 3 
FOR RESTAURANTS, NOTELS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, “CLUBS, AND MESS ROOMS. 
SIZES OF GRILL ILLUSTRATED: 
lxtreme width, 6tt. 2}in. ; hefght, ert. 1110. ; ; depth, 2ft, Gin. ; Grill surface, 2ft. Sin. by 1%. in, inside hot closet, 8%, 1118, wide by 1%. 910, deep dy 11: EIn, Мұ, 


Estimates and Detall Drawinga 
supplied free on receipt ef particulara? 


у: Sha тшім Co 
(2-7. 
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RHuIS TERED OS, (e TP | y? p | 

o cedi) Barnard, Bishop & Barnard 

oy ; {7 LIMITED. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


„Зы SLOW COMBUSTION, 
COUNTRY PARSON'S STOVES. 


New and Original Designs always being produced, 


Architects and Builders are invited to inspect our 
NEW WEST END SHOW ROOMS at 
23, PRINCE’S STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE 


(A few doors from Oxford Circus), 


Where all our latest designs in tiled stoves, mantels, curbs, &e. 
may be seen. 


CATALOGUES FREE. ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED 007. 


MANUFACTORY. NORWICH. 


"EE. J "WEEKS & CO. LTD. = 


Horticultural т“ Builders and Hot-Water Engineers, 
а. W. O; WEEKS, F-R.HS., | Monaging | 48, FERNSHAW-ROAD, and 124a, KIHG’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


4. 0. LAUND 
ЭУ 5<ҢУ ХУ WE ЧУ ЧУЧУ UV ХУ VV VV U U UV IV UV V Чу Чу ЗУ ЧУЧУ UV VU VU U ЧУ ЧУ UV U U ЧУ УӘ UV ОӘО ЧУЧУ VY 
pu 


шеше THE HORSELEY QE L: E 


ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, Estimates on Application. 
u, “WICTORIA-ST. “ar” LAMP PILLARS; STEEL ROOFS, STEEL SASHES, STEEL, 


FS, STEEL SASHES, STEEL, WROUGHT, & CAST-IRON CIRDERS. 
BARROWS & ÛÛ. cr». 


FIJI 


ACETYLENE GAS 


PATENT AUTOMATIC GENERATORS. 
SELF-ACTING REGULATORS. 
SPECIAL FITTINGS. 


STRODE & CO. 


48, OSNABURCN STREET, LONDON, N.W. 


CONTRACTORS" ENGINEERS 
J. CONSTANTINE, а „SON'S 


Most CON VOL: оты ED STO ҮЕ use, 
meee NO KATL URES WITH THIS APPARA 
Lnge and Free Trade Hall, Manchester, have been 
Шү en]. edialently warmed by this apparatus for over 30 years. 
For Estimates and 


ARMING ARRANGEMENT f CHURCHES, CHAPELA, 
W 0001. PRIVATE НОСЕВ, and TURKISH 
Apply to J. CONS STANTINE & SON, 
OU 7 WORKS, 
Фесоктов er МЫН. , Охғовр-өт. MawcumsrER. 


I" Harringion's 
тиш TUBULAR BELLS 


FOR CHURCHES, 


= And for all Buildings where Balls are required. 
WAYGOOD | fe — 
17... s Peale” of 8 Bells, Usual size, £160; 
| IF р S. сит: Large size, to 4265 


For Testimonials and Prospectus apply to 


HARRINGTON, LATHAM, & 00., 
COVENTRY. 


Catalogues anv Estimates Free. 
ViLMCUIH ROAD, LONDON, б.к. 
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DAYLICHT versus GAS „ BASEMENTS. 


Improvement in Basement Lighting 


RD'S PATENT "PLUDELUX' 
PAVEMENT LIGHTS. 


NE" 50 per cent. More Light is obtained hy using 


HAYWA 


Hayward’s New patent ““ Piudeiux ” Lights. 


THE LENSES ARE ARRANCED IN EACH SUCCESSIVE ROW, ALTERNATING 80 THAT THE REFLECTING ^ PLUDELUX”’ LENSES THROW THE 
LICHT FORWARD IN THE INTERVALS OF THE NEXT ROW OF LENSES IN FRONT, THEREBY PRODUCING A SOLID REFLECTING SURFACE 
COVERING THE WNOLE AREA ON THE UNDERSIDE.—See Plans below—of Nos. 18 and 19 Patterns. 


мү — ô - p ~ + - ә ~‏ - 
له - у‏ ل ف س ү‏ لس ل ل چ ye Ал.‏ — 5 - چ 


“ у = -4 = р 


1 
1 ' 1 n ! 
Дара фа ааа аа 1-е 
25+ СЕ ЕД 
! П П | І I ! 
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t= HAY WARD = BROTHERS “UNION “STREET 


HAYWARD'S PATENT “ PLUDELUX ” LICHT 


No. 18 Pattern, with Roughed Iron Face 


HAYWARD'S PATENT “ PLUDELUX” LICHT 


No. I9 Pattern, with Concrete Face. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD INSPECT “ HAYWARD’S PATENT 'PLUDELUX' LIGHTS,” 
AS FIXED IN PAVEMENTS AT HAYWARD BROTHERS & ECKSTEIN, LTD.'S 
SHOWROOMS, 16, JAMES ST., HAYMARKET, W., OR AT THE WORKS, UNION ST., 
BOROUGH, S.E. 


Lord Justice Bramwell said, in giving judgment, “ that Hayward had discovered a light directing 
Pavement Light.” 


DEJ- ARCHITECTS SHOULD CLEARLY SPECIFY “ HAYWARD’S PATENT · PLUDELUX’ LICHTS.” 


2a1 Wredals Awarded. 


Catalogues and Estimates on receipt of particulars to 


HAYWARD BROTHERS AND ECKSTEIN, LTD., 


| Telephone, 193 Hop. ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDEBS, Est. 1783, 
WorKs: 187-193, UNION STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON, S. E. 


Nee 
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Xvi 
<$ BATH STONE FIRMS, 


тилоалив: {ЕТЕ Bas. |42 BATH, | rmon: (PUE PIER 


QUARRIES: 


U 


— \— 


RSHAM. DOWN. at 0 б NBE DOWN, Retistered | 
CORNGEIT. ҒА [ wc e Veris ot Paw OOD GROUND. case MARK, | 
«v и n. Fas, 


WNERS OF THE WESTON QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


th “Fawcett” mum 


NN ro ne eo REE tie emere ef oaod 

^ NZNZ 99 Wood - block Floor. ` , iblook as shown on Plan. 

5 2% Floors have been laid at Her Majestys Mint, Natural History Museum, 

М N | ave bee Office, and the Buckingham Palace Additions. . . 
2 VA Estimates for floors laid complete on application to 


| N N | М MARK FAWCETT & CO., 4% ® — 


BLACKMAN ELECTRIC FANS 


‘Thousands of these Convenient and Economical Appliances are noW at 


е work VENTILATING HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, SMOKING ROOMS, 
7 KITCHENS, OFFICES, &c., in London and the Provinces. 
| Р// EXPERT ADVICE AS TO APPLICATION FREE. 
TRADE "МАЯК BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO. Ltd. 63, Fore St. London, — 


WRITE то rs Manuracturers, BAYLISS JONES & BAYLISS ТОРНА worksWOLV ERHAMP ION 


ИШИ W 


4 ІН! ПІШІМІ 
UN VUL | 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOCUES 
FREE.— 


ORNAMENTAL CEILINGS AND CORNICES 
| IN PATENT 5 F 
George Jackson & Sons, 


| 
| — ansi, No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
| 4 акыт EXHIBITION, 1851. ESTABLISHED 1780. 
: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. — oap 
| EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLB, 188. 
PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS X. (9) 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 


PET EON ج‎ 
PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS XXIV. 


JUROR, CLASS XIX., 
INTEENATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, 


АП kinds ef Enrichments supplied іп the same material, 


| PATENT WIRED TERRA СОТТА LATHINC. 


p? WY bat is Wired Terra Cotta Lathing ? 
8 X t is an invention to render metal fireproof by incorporating wire with terra cotta by a patent process which also oxidizes the iron. 

Fe ecent trials by the British Fire Prevention Committee proved that it was absolutely fire resisting. After exposure to a temperature of 
| 2,000 Fahr. for 1 hour and 20 minutes, a 2 inch partition was found to be uninjured. 
! 

] 


E normous losses to Buildings have occurred by the action of cold water from the fi i i iti ffected at the trial. 
(i IÐ irections to fix are sent. Any labourer can fix it. R us partion was pousse 


here is a great saving in space of 2 inches each side o: a ition 
asy to bend and cut. (compared with Brick! Partitions. 
eliable as a non-conductor of sound. 

igidity when plastered is its strong point. 

s a covering to girders and joists it cannot be excelled. 


Apply to the 


MURAL & DECORATIONS 
SYNDICATE, uns 


Crrv Appress: 50, MILTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOW Rooms: | | 

14, NEW BURLINGTON PLACE, 183-5, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Works: 84, EDEN STREET, KINCSTON-ON-THAMES. 


— ae 


TELEPHONE : TELEGRAMS : Е 
1345, LONDON WALL. | APOSTROPHE, LONDO 


eilings constructed of this are fireproof shields. 
nly the price of wood stud partitioning. 

he key for plaster is unique. 

reated as a Fireproof floor it has great strength. 
ll plasterers like it. 


athing in metal will expand and throw oft its protection. 
rchitects should specify '* Wired Terra Cotta Lathing." 
he material is now well known and specified by the L.C.C. 
undreds of thousands of yards specified recently. 

mmense advantages over any other lathing. 


o fire resisting building complete without it, 
ive it a trial. You use it again. 


* 
“ | 
i 
4. 
| 
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ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S, PLASTER and WHITING 


The Old Nine 
Ете Brand, 


(as: 
eey -e FRANCIS & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1883 ; Te mv co ces) Paris Exbibition, 1889 ; Chicago 
1808. МОй. : yy жалы london, E London, Ec. Wharf: 143, Grosvenor- -road, Pimlico, 8 Thames.—Tel. No. 182, Avenue. 


FARROW * JACKSON, umre 


BY APPOINTMENT TO Н.М. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MAKERS OF 14 


мәтіні IRON WINE BINS 
: OF ALL KINDS. 


CELLAR AND BAR 


2222222 4 
3 22883828 p 
; 82525271 Registered Cellular, with separate rest for \ REQUISITES. == 
7717828282221 - BEER ENGINES AND PEWTERING 2275 
ФИНИ BURROW'S “SLIDER” BINS WORK. = 
1111 заваа NOW MANUFACTURED BY $PIRIT SERVIOE AND PIPE, Ас. „ пий 
P "ГҮТТҮГҮ; = 


FARROW & JACKSON, — ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. & 8, HAYMARKET, S. W. 


VAL DE TRAVERS AS PHALTE 


(COMPRESSED OR MASTIO) 


Ев the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &o. Full particulars ean be obtained from the O floes, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT. E.C. 


SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS AND STONE DECAY, 


гг HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 


N. C. SZERELMEY & CO., Szerelmey Works, Rotherhithe New-rd., 8.E. 
SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO. Crown Works, André Street, 


Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. 


FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS. mnm 


| A LAS Ti N G B E N E F. 7 T is secured to all concerned (including 


the Architect) when THE SAMSON SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE 
is specified and used. No breaking cords and falling windows. Yenfold the. 
durability of the ordinary hollow braided lines af practically the same 
price. 


Of all First-class Dealers everywhere, Wu. Е. Peck & Co (Inc) s 


Patented in England and Abroad. Adopted by Her Majesty's Office of Works, 


THOUSANDS IN USE. THE “EIFFEL” PATENT STAIR TREAD, THOUSANDS IN USE. 


A NON-SLIPPING and DURABLE бш” A UN NER TREAD, 


For every description of Iron, Wood, or Stone Steps (either circular or straight), Ship Staircases, Inclined Subways, Shop Entrances, Flooring, фо. 
TEN ORDERS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM ONE SOCIETY ALONE. 
THE ATTENTION OF ARCHITECTS IS SPECIALLY DIRECTED TO THIS TREAD.—The Tread is durable, simple, and effective, It із 


undoubtedly the best medium for prevention of slipping, and can be used with advantage round dangerous machinery, dc. 
NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 5 TONE ST EP. 
RECEIVED. RAs = 


AWARDED DIPLOMA AND SILVER 
MEDAL AT BIRMINCHAM, 1894. 


f^ E Samnles and Price Lists on Application. National Telephone 1810. | 
THE « EIFFEL” PATENT STAIR TREAD COMPANY, 72, NORTHUMBERLAND ST., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


ЕРЕСІЛІ, ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATA 


INBUR SED, 
d IMPERIAL Insurance 
Lim 


THE BUILDER. [JUNE 30, 1900. 


MESE pe BILLS OF QUANTITIES, Ad. 


— DUO. — e Aa IITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST. А 
Ў Nay LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOBS. 
PLANS BEST STYLB. 


ALLDAY, LIMITHD. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE 
QOUNIRS BUILDER, DECORATOR, 
ing 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


Founded 1787. 
Head Office, Norwich—Surrey-street. 
Tondon 50, Fleet-street, K. “.: 71-72, King Wilnam-st. К.С. ; 195, 
Offices, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Eogware-road, W.; 1, Victoria-st. 
G. W.;: and 31, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W. U. 
Amount Insur e 6887. 000, 000 


Gaim Paid „6 6 „ „„ 4 6 4% „„ „ . 14,600,000 

Agents Wanted іп Metropolitan Districts. Applications te be 
made to either of the above Offices. 

Morwich, June 94th, 1900. 


VU LCAN 


CHIEF OFFICES :— 
67, KING ST. MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 


[LONDON and BRIGHTON SCHOOL 


D8. 
PORTSLADE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
OL&RK OF 


and CONTRACTOR'B BUSINESS FOR SALE. Owner retir- 
Sure fortune for practical man. No good will asked ; rent 5l. 
on lease. Plant and stock at valuation. about 4008. A turn- 
over from 3,500%. to 4,000. Good house, yard, and workshops. 
Apply to WALTER WILSON, Henley-on-Thames. 


UILDER’S BUSIN ESS (old-established) 


FOR DISPOSAL by arrangemen Address, Box 180. Office 
of The Builder." 


“тезі ------- 

R SALE, to close a trust, as 8 going 

concern, an old-estadlished BUILDER'S BUSINESS of fifty 
arnemouth, Hants. 


years’ etinding. Near Stock optional.— 
Apply, DRUITT & DRUITT, Christchurch. . — 


UILDER and DECORATOR’S BUSI- 


NESS at Brighten. Established 1877. In good working order. 
Genuine trade and returns, Good houes and worksbops Eight 
years’ 10208. Rent, 801.—P. BEAL, 55, Eest-etreet, Brigbton. 


years’ еле. Rent, 801.—Р. BEAL, 55, == Ne, 
(CARVER and SCULPTOR'S BUSINESS, 


both Gothic and Classic, with good connexion, for DISPOSAL. 
Good opening for energetic carver and modeller. Death cause of 
change. Ingoing about D61. —Apply, 7, Paul-street, Exeter. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. — 


Small BUILDER'S BUSINESS FOR SALE in rapidly 
increasing neighbourhood. Small capital only necessary. Good 


RKB. 

The Comwitt»e of the Portslade Industrial School invite APPLI- 
CATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of & CLERK of WORKS to 
superintend the erection of an Industzial School at Portslade under 
the direction of their Architects at a salary of 4. 10s. per week. 

Applications. в «Чок age and experience, enclosing copies of three 
recent testimonials and endorsed on cover "Clerk of Works," mus. 
be sent t» me not later than JULY 14th, 1900. 

Canvassing will disqualify а candidate. 

JOHN CABDUN, 
Clerk to the Committee. 


Ко. 54, Old Steine. Brighton, 
June 25th, 1900. 


OROUGH of MAIDSTONE. 
BOROUGH SURVEYORS DBPARTMENT. 
APPLICATIONS ace invited for the POST et JUNIOR ASBIS- 
TANT to the Borough Surveyor 


moniale, and ene е ML Ci Hte Данай to be sent to me 80% 
later than ONDAY, , 

Canvassing members of the Council, either directly or indirectly, 
will disqualify. 


jobbing bosiness Can be largely increased. Capita] centre for T. Р. BUNTING. 
! and inspeoti plant тер & Eas se org be jim E ca Maidsto: ' er 
neurance plant, me , &c. y ecw —For ne, 
on of particulars address, Box 111. Office of “ The Builder. June 26th, 1900. 


BOILERS, ENCINES, DYNAMOS, 
MOTORS, and other ELECTRICAL PLANT. 


Upwards of 44,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 


artioulars address, Box 111. Office of" Tne PEEL RT. 
EXCELLLENT CONTRACTOR'S BUSI- 


NES3 TO BB LET or SOLD owing to death of proprietor. 
Successfully carried on for BO years. . 

Timber stone saw mills and all necessary machinery. some of it 
new.—Apply to TRUSTEE, Hamilton fous», Dalton-in- Furness. 


ow.— Apply to TRUSTEE. Hamilton eT 
ECORATOR’S, SANITARY ENGI- 


NRERS8, and GENERAL JOBBING BUSINESS FOR 
DISPOSAL (small). N. W. district. Main t fare. Capital 


OOLWICH UNION. 


CLERK OF WORKS. 
WANTED, TWO ractical Men to act as CLERK ot WORKS fov 
du iei ot pailaings x Gos leigh. Bostal, and at the Plum- 
st Infirmary. Salary. per w 
Applications to be made upon forms to be obtained at this Office, 


| d to be returned, ber with three es ot testimonials of 
WORKMEN 8 COMPENSATION Act, Employers’ Liability and to toget ег ч 


Act, and Common Law, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, THIRD fats ар oD e i БАСА „ e, Dunst TOM ООВ а. 
PARTY 8. FIDELITY GUARANTEE |710 BUILDERS.—A sound old ostablihos . — 
INSURANCE. JOBBING BUSINESS in a residential pert in the RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of 


— 


N.W. distrftt FOR DISPOSAL, қайы бақ the long lease of the house, 
workshops, 80. Purchase ce 7001.— For particulars 9 PY m 
sonally by appointment to Messrs. FURBER, PRICE, & RBER, 
No. 2, Warwick-cpurt, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


No. 2, Warwick-court, Gray's Inn. WO: 
Refer also to Too LATE" column page xxi 


SEVENOAKS. ü 
The Council requires a trustworthy and competent WORKING 
FOREMAN to superintend. under the direction of tbe Surveyor, ce 
construction and maintenance of rads, sewers, and house drains, 
and who is accustomed to the management of meo. trod (aboot 
Applicante muat state in own handwiitiog wage requ an 
35s. per week). age, present and previous occupation, эл4 @ ose 
сорды ot wore than three recent NO s и im 

e 9 Dex 

"e JABEZ MANN, А.М.1.С.Е. F. f. I. ас. 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


————— 


“The Builder Students Series. 


ба. pos 905 Illustrations. d " 
ARCHITECT ANITARY INSPECTORS and PRAO. 


URAL HYCIENE 


e Town Surveyor, 
SANITARY SCIENCE А8 APPLIED “ын erk dempta! ‘of Insts action x e N E 
TO BUILDINGS. 
ARS ANISTER F. FLETCHER, A R I. NA, and for these and similar exams, conducted es Ge ILLESDEN URBAN DISTRICT 
Surveyor, tary holdi Certificates from Ben 
н. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A. R. . f. A. А.М.1.С.Е. Barver’ Glass unitary Inspect 17 Several hundred COUNCIL 


and complete Text-book, treating the subject of Banitary 


эдер «APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SANITARY INSPECTOR, 
ce in all its branches (so far as it affects Architects, Surveyors, 


successes. Classes for 1900 EXAMS. jast commencing. APPLY би 
Byllsbus of Bublesta, testimonials, да, 0 . B. IL. . V = Tbe Willesden Urban District Council are 
estminster, В.У. POIN 


from candidates 
ice Ín Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspectors, Plumbers — BW. --------- APPLICATIONS for the 04 3 TMENT S tifiote of the 
Students rally), from the foundation of & bullding to ita (between the ages of 95 aud 35) Been. di. ives com t by 

ar ins Fei reU аны INSTITUTION ЕХАМІ. | ші Sm іл sri 
e or aay тт in 5 of use to tion in class or by o salary will commence at 100L pw annum, rising by annua) 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of иеги Th 
correspondence in all visions and su ons, At the last віх | increments of 204. to a maximum of 150. per annum. uá 
Ya Tapi son үзүү a the first instance, be aD oD 
ro on o six mon 
р Forms of application сап be obtsined ов application to the шиа 
signed, and must be delivered at the Offices of the Oo UE - 
coptes of pot more than three recent t :stimonials, before FOUB p- 


De. post free. 494 Mlustrations. 2nd EDITION. Revised and 
Co the Authors. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: 2 


Text-book for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, and Craftsmen. 


Council, directly indirectiy, wid 
Dr BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.B.1.B.A. and ver Prisa, Penfold Bil ver Medal end Penfold Gold Medal. CON- vaniog members of the Council, Б 
Ai ны A DE ا‎ do Mr T HARI the ERY, FAI. A. K. I. c E. R By order: BALL, 
„ Ё D [] e! е 25... STANLEY W 
The Autbors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of the i $ PT 
ia the na ta the тейин will be No. 82, Victoria-st, Westminster. Telephone No. 680, Westminster Clerk to the Coun 


fl to the Professional in tb 

use e onal man in tbe designin f the various 
structures, They have also endeavoured to Salter the p il ot 
those who are likely to become candidates for the examination o? the 
City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the Insti- 
tute of Certified Carpenters, ас. Also for the examination in these 


Pabtic 
Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


subjects by the B.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, & ; Mem the ot and of Bociété м іп Engineering Surveyor's Office; neat and quick 
КЕЛ 1 — Bee Clarke's Aids:—Oalculation of Cubic es tacet зает) ; knowledge of surveying and love ron’ — 
3s. 6d. post free. (N “| раа O Ca тесе Noles ба. Sanitary State salary.—Apply by letter to HBRLBY, 28, Alfred: ’ , 
` 4 ew ою) m om . e ттт 3 
QUANTITIES Ad QUANTITY Mer 2. and COUNTY ENG! т ENGL | A REED e sis DRAUGHT mim 
TAKING. By v. x. pavis. NEERS' IMATION Ar RICHARD b Ry, | sna able to submit goon working drawings of works вау Ar o 
| —— AI. I. c. E. F.B.I. ас. 89, Victoria-street, Westminster, prepares out, Bok 115. U rrr зоти й 
Aken tk tn rn dt | . i af IO E GEO OE L a once, 9506; 
e ure cti en over or "ek 
good Bill of Quantitice, leaving an those iore ager Law and according SSISTA : & 


to previous knowledge. A the examination of last 


once, ё 
work. 
Other matters that do not come within the province of those for October, more than one-half ditious ASSISTANT, used to infirmery and saylum 


Мор нр ges iD т сире given, whilst intention- prepared by Mr. Parry. Saiary 3 guineas.—Apply- 98, Cravep-atreet, W.C. СЕТЕР 
be f to cover шо ey Piae af the fire of detail, will RCH ІТ ECTS A 88181 ANT W 


— 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


WORKS, ir” HOW TO WRITE THEM: ^ Manval 


AND architectural Students. By FREDE 
RICHARD FARROW, F. H. I. R A. 7 Ee 


I. B. A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 
7 personally or by correspondence, in three И PT TER ARY. 
months’ courses. LENDING LIBRARY. 
Special months finishing courses.—For fall calars apply 
to Messrs. HOWGATE A BOND, Associates В.1. 115, Gower- 
street, W. O. (close to the British Museum). 


AV NUT Ry dn Жы 
ROHITECT is open to PURCHASE & .be NOTON, Givi Ragmen, Won ар. 


moleratesized PRACTICE, old-established and sound ; or ARCHITECT WANTS ca assist А г, 


rita 
1 „ Талу qualified for working drawing» 
Н. C. C. care of Messrs Donnison & Bons, Worm wood -strest, ЕС. 


SSISTANTS WANTED. 


This Manual is written with a view to meet the requirements of would enter into PART etail ман = 
the Student, to show him how he should write a Ipecification, 0 requiring additional ا‎ Mert V ADD d апару {or Designing. construction, жи, Builder. P | 
pon n gA has loan the method ir ا‎ principles: he may | enlarging connexion. Is at present in practice in Lond. —Box 243, competent. Box 86$. Office of : Y О R'S 
en particular exigencies any building he may Office of The Builder. RCHITECT and SURVE a D 
ING ABS3ISTANT WANTED. — 
5 PA4RTNERSHIF or other arrangement | req НАТ біре STANT ісу to a well-qualified — 
D. FOURDRINIER, " Builder” Office. 46, Catherine-street, W. A. (about 4 000 ).—A Gen 


nired, aud experience. 
А tleman, well-connected, somewhat of | Box 261. Office of Тһе Builder. 
an invalid, is open to INVEST in a well-established business, with 
0 


er intet alight services.—Address, Bor 856, Office of "Tbe ARCHITECT — WANTED, a fully quali- 
I con 


— — ('—ü ö— — 


Builder.” fied TECT to take control of the works departs ce, 
NCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF LECTRICAL and MECHANICAL йет comarca кырны APR adver ohen. . Хеч 
Бен e eg АЛЕ (ыг Mandos Howe 12 ENGINEER BUILDER, ава irea PARTN DECOR aoe | оз Gxtord-etreat, WO. _ TSMAN RE- 
Station) ов TEU ENIN be read oy mG, JULY lath, 1900, at RIGHT | SEA Toons rte M. . to keep 2.162. Prall, W. ENSINEEHISC 2 ШОН cond отравя 
THE USE OF RELIEF ORNAMBNT.” (A Discussion to follow.) | Aren only.—Write M. B. care of Willing 202.2 RA : carried 


tually 
_ and able to eubmit good working drawings of vo ried with full 
QouTH AFRICA (CapeTown to Salisbury, | out, need аршу. Salary (гор, 2 to Eder." 
к е сат and Rete), e MAURITIUS; Come presenta. particulars, Box #76, Office NT al 
once e country, conducting y the : UNIOR ASSIS A 
tion of а icate of firm open accoun manufact J 
only in a aaia ond Granite Blah. odere generally passed once in London Architect and ele ge iy Stale ыг 


tly. | 
through English merchants.— Address Cbarle Birchall, | office work. Must ink in, trace, And colour Dee da: 
144. Liverpool. soe ee € ; qualifications, and salary required, Box 881, Office ot The Builder 


— . 2. b 
50 —The Advertiser, with considerable 


e clerical and practical experience. ie о t» vay the 
above premium for eighteen months’ ЕХРЕВІЕМСЕ on a fint:class 
London job. Carper ter and joiner by trade. Can use level. Wages 
as arrar ged.— Box 108, Office ot The Builder.” 


Ф 


4 
м 
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ADVERTISEMENTS are received for insertion as late as З p.m. on Thursday, but “‘classification " 
is impossible in the case of any which may reach the Office after 1.30 p.m. on that day. 


CORRESPONDENCE relating to Advertisements should be addressed to the Publisher—not to the Editor, 
(For Scale of Charges, see page i.) 


RTICLED PUPIL REQUIRED. 


Premium 150 guineas, Applicatiope will only be entertained 
on behalf of well-educated s, capable of prcfiting by the 
experienced instruction which would be given. 

MIDDLETON & OARDEN, As-ociates R. I. B. A. 
No. 16, Craven-street, W.C. 


— mem 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, London, 
WANTS YOUTH leaving achool. Good at figura, Short- 
hand preferred. —Box $650. Office of The Builder." 


( YONTRACTOR'S ENGINEER WANTED 


in North Midland District. Must be experienced іп street 
and sewer work —State age and salary. and send copy testimonials 
"(not later than 7th July) to Box 863, Office of The Builder." 
ONDON REPRESENTATIV E.—Adver- 
tiser. ا‎ usinted with building trade and require- 
ments, wishes to REPRESENT Merchants and Manufacturers of all 
‘Materials, Brick», Tiles, Wood Goode, Ас. City office proposed, 
and would consider depot establishment іп North Lo- don. Com 


mission slan cons end full paiticulars, Box 16], Officeo 


“Ты Builder.” 


— a ا س‎ ̃ ne a c ca 

RAVELLER WANTED to REPRE- 

BENT good Hardwood Joinery Manufactory. Must bave 

good connexion with the best London a-cbitects and builders.— 

M ase. " ence, and capacity, also terms, to Box $77. Office 
4 e а er." 


LERK of WORKS WANTED by the 


J Bridgewater Trustees. Must have hid experience with 
bul contractora, Able to take out quantities, and good know. 
ledge erework prices im all branches (f the building trades.— 
Apply, BRIDGWATER TRUSTER, Walkden, Bolton. Е 

LERK of WORKS WANTED. One 


with good experience of modern plumbing and sanitary work 


‘and the alteration of old bulldings.—Copies of testimonials and full 

Қолдан to GILL & MORBIS, Architects, 1, Fountain-buildings, 
th. 

ANAGER, CEMENT WORKS.— 


WANTED. а competent MAN to MANAGE a CEMENT 
WORKS in Mexico. Must be thoroughly acquainted with all details 
connected with the making of cemeot.—Addrees, siving particulars, 
ас. to Messrs. QRUNING & CO. The Albany, Liverpool. 


—— 


(НЕЕ CLERKSHIP, with control of 


Timber end Builders Merchants Office.—Address, stating 
age, c. T 989, care of Mesers. 


fully experience, sslary required, 
Deacon's, Leadenhall абое, Е.С. 


— eee 

STIMATING CLERK WANTED, with 

a knowledge of shopfitting. Competent to take particulars of 

jobs, and to prepare specifications, quantities, and estimates — 

Write, stating capabilities, salary required, &c. to ВНОРЕІГТІМОЕ, 
Box 370, Otfice of The Builder.“ 


STIMATING CLERK.—WANTED, an 


experienced and reliable ESTIMATOR for Builder in West- 
‘minster. Must have had g d experiance in taking up variations 
and adjusting accounts with surveyors.—Reply, stating wages 
теп , age, and all particulars, to Box 980. Office of The Builder." 
r dr e 


STIMATING CLERK, thoroughly reli- 


able Must be com t to take off quant'ties, measure up, 
‘and adjust var lt ions, extras, Ас. and (> е charge of office. A 
-fev mi'es from London.—Addrese, with full particulare as to age. 
valary required, and references, to Box 133. Office of The Builder. 


BUILDERS COST PRICE CLERK 


(thoroughly onmpetent), with experience іп sanitary and 
lambing works, WANTED.—Box $66, Office of The Builder.” 


MART JUNIOR WANTED for large 

Jobbing Builder's office. One used to p.c. and willing to make 

bimseif useful.—Apply by letter only to C. B. KING, 28, Church- 
‘tuw, Hampstead. 


UNIOR CLERK WANTED. One used 


t^ ime cost 


REMAN PAINTER WANTED for a 


small West-End business. Must be well used to estimating 
aud managing men —State age. experience, and salary required, 


Box | 965. Office of *' The Builder.” 
UILDER’S FOREMAN REQUIRED 
at once for 13.000. contract at Greenwich.—Apply, PATTIN- 
BON а SONS, 50, Parliament street, Westintns ter. 


OREMAN WANTED immediately. A 


emart working foreman for an alteration and addition job. 
Must be a first-class bricklayer, used to all kinds of work, and must 
pe bay ad understand plans References.—RKEDHOUBS, Builder. 
Btotfold, near Baldo k. Hei ta. 


QHOF FOREMAN of JOINERS Wanted 


for Steam Joinery Works on South Coast. Must bea quick 
and оган веною, a good mapigo of men, and able ا‎ out 
work at competitive pricea—State age, ex perianos, wages 
expected, to Box $74. Office of The Builder. 


W 9REING FOREMAN of JOINERS 


WANTED to look after a small shop. —Address, stating 
experience, &*. and wages required, to Box fe. Office of Tue 


Builder 
WORKING BRICKLAYER FOREMEN 


(two qood) WANTED at the New Asylum for Croydon, 
near Upper Warlinghem. Surrey.—Apply, stating wages required, 
age, and reference, to Mr. COLBORNB, on the Works. Long obe. 


GRAINER & MARBLER (good) Wanted. 


One who could write signs өтө. Constant Job to suitable 
man.—Apply by letter to W. A. FUSSELL, Decorator, 33, Oi chard · 
place, Queen's Park, Southampton. 


COLOURMAN and GLAZIER (good) 
WANTED. Good wages and constant employment.—Apply, 
No. 5, Wetherby-terrace, Earl's Court, S. W. 


ETTER-CUTTER and MASON Wanted, 


quick and good. used to marble and stone, and general 
cemetery work. A constancy, summer and winter, for suiteble man. 
London. Apply, atating age and wages, to Boz 960, Office of '' The 
Builder.” 


TONEMASON. — WANTED, а good 


practical, all-round HAND. Able to set-out work, Constancy 
to suitable inan.—B8tate age aud wage to BEALE, The Porch, 


Weybridge. 
ERRA-COTTA :PRESSERS 


and FINISHERS WANTED.—Apply, J. STIFF & BONB, 
Lambeth, London, 8.E. „ 


| FADING PLASTERER for a good job 


in tte East End is REQUIRED at once.—Write, with full 
particulars, to MANAGER, West Ham Corporation, Quadcaut-at. 
Canning Town, E. 


UAGED BRICKWORK. — BRICK 


Л CUTTER WANTRD to take a small first-class job, PLEOR- 
WORK.—Address, Bc x $79, Office of The Builder." 


* FINSBURY’ & ‘THE CITY’ 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICES. 


EXPERIENCED OF EVERY KIND PROMPTLY 
GIVEN AT LOWEST TERMS. 


ТЕЛ YBARE UNDER TEB SAME Nee. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS, 
DETAILS, SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTITIES, 
Photoprints, Typing, Lithography, Бе. 
PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS. 


Jis Bae ar punere as workmen наме | WO, 118, DIYRMENT (22е), LONDON, E. C. 


——— H—À— — — — — — 


Al UNIOR CLERK.—VACANCY for 

. above in Contractor's office. Must һауе bed some previous 

phnowledge of the trade.—Address by letter to Вох $64. Office of, 
** Tbe Builder." 


r [A nnn‏ ص 

UNIOR CLERK WANTED for Joiner's 
* Sho Hours 6.20 to 5, Used to timckeeping aud booking 
а and out.—Ntate wages, J. С. R. care of G. Elliott Tombe, 
No. 81, Edgware-road, W. 


— -— + — س‎ tb 
LERK and TIMEKEEPER WANTED, 
must be thoroughly competent in estimating and costirg 
builder's joinery.—State qualifications and salary required to B. 
~are of Stevens, Stationers, 4:9, Oxfurd-street, W. 


„ cs ete agua 
IMEKEEPERand MATERIAL CLERK 

WANTED for а large job ten miles out of London.—Only 

those with "ү and not afraid of work need apply. with age. 
references, and wages required, to Box 871, Onice cf “ The Builder. 


ТТІМЕКЕЕРЕК WANTED, City job. 
. Qood writing indi psable.— Write salary requir and 
references, Box 268. Office of The Builder.” 


OUTH WANTED. Well up in general 

in d able to trace. Shorthand prefer — 

State 5 required, ас. to WORKS, саге of Deacon's, 154, 
Leadenhall-street. К.С. 


Leadenballstreet, BG. 
NE POUND REWARD OFFERED for. 
present POSTAL ADDRESS (if іп En land) of H. HOPPER, 
‘foreman of Batley, Son, & Holness. Builders, New Kent-road, during 
construction of houses, Emery Hill-street, Westminster, in 189/.-- 
Address, Box 199, Office ої ' The Builder.” 


— 189, eee 
GEN ERAL FOREMAN WANTED for 
job of about 4.0001. „ near тие End 

.20 liable.—Apply by er only. stating 
5 s L WHITE EAD & CO. Ltd. Portland - place, 


Clapbham · road. 8. 


— . —ʃA4— или 

ENERAL FOREMAN, thoroughly com- 

tent, WANTED fora Job at Bath. Reference to huí!'ders 

required with the application, —State age and wages, Box 272, Onloe 
94“ The Builder." 


of" The Builder” — . 
(GENERAL FOREMAN WANTED for 


Alteration Job West End — Apply, stating age. references, and 
salary required, to Box 279. Office of The Builder" 


Ty required, to Бох $49. VPS г 
A SSISTANT GENERAL FOREMAN 
t about 17 mi ndon. 

Must A ed using Jumpy leveL-- Address, stating trade, 
Dae ce, age, and salary required, to Box 267. Office of The 


„ 7 
OREMAN WANTED. Must be 
thoroughly capable and experienced in woodworking 
machinery an builder's Joinery. One with knowledge of wood- 
Paving preferred.—8tate full qualifications aud salary required to B. 
«axe of Stevens, Stationers, 1:0, Oxford · street. W. 


ffevanrLismED 1887. Telegraphic Address, * PITOHPINE, LONDON.” 


SILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED, 
MANUSCRIPT 


COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PHOTO COPIBS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAUGHTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, sad ШАР ROUNTERS, 
$e. 2 sad 3, TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTHINSTEB. 


Telephone No. 8,185. Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London." 
ABLISHED 1880. 


Quantities, Ad., Electrographed 


(equal to Lithography and much 
or Lithographed at Moderate Rates. ВК! 
Plans pe Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
1 Quantities” Box 14 by 91р. by біп, Эв. 64. each ; 6 for 12s. (се te 
0 


W. HARDAKER, 
18, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


"QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. PRICES AND 
SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. Lithography at moderate 
rates. Architects’ and Burveyors' Draft Papers. Quantities, 
Specification, Abstract, Dimension, 4c. 10. 64. 13а. öd. аша 


14. Is. рег ream. 


OLDACRES & (0:4 хрен, we 


4% Quantities ” Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in. 2s. each. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


AND SURVEYING OFFICE, 
No. 1, CHEAPSIDE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


rd. Teleg. Address, Datum, Brad ford. 


Telephone No. 1,333 Bradfo 
ANCE OF ALU KINDS RENDERED TO 
PRONPE APSIS THE PROFESSION. 


GENERAL DRAWINGS, DETAILS, TRACINGS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, SURVEYS. 
QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, VALUATIONS, 


BS OF PRACTICE ADVISED UPON. 
HIGH-GLASS WORK. ACCURACY GUARANTEED. 


Charges moderate. Estimates by return pos or by wire. 


UANTITIES (Estimating, successful).— 
Variations Measured and Adjusted. Speculative charges. 
Occasional ASSISTANCE RENDERED. Architecte special! 

таге Mx Thirty years’ experience.—L. T. 98, Baltoun 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR (experienced 


and accurate), accustomed to good class work, having offices 
W. C. district, wishes to arrange with Architects for prepara’ 
tion of quantities, ёс —Box 154, Office of The Builder." 


\UANTITY SURVEYOR'S ASSISTANT 


(20) wante TEMPORARY or PERMANENT W 
ANE CUBE ent billing. &0.—H. D. T. 21, River ded. 
Ham t ere n. ith. W. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT 


shortly DIBENGAGED. Temporarily. Taking - off, workiog 
5 тр, or specification writing. — Вох 188, Office of "The 
uilder. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR desires EN- 
GAGEMENT. Twenty years’ London experience іп taking- 
ferences. Moderate terms.—Box ] 


off. Highest re 
' The Bailder.* M 


LANS and ELEVATIONS of BUILD- 


INGS PREPARED cheaply and expeditious 
perienced London Designer.— Вох $18, Office = гі The Saas = 


ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR (23) desires 


CHANGE. Moderate Quantities, su tending 
work, measuring-up, ао justing v tions, accounts, en years’ 
practical experience (office and on works) surveying property for 
alterations, plans, sanitary reporta, office routine, detaila.— Вох 189. 


Office of ' Tbe Builder." 
RAUGHTSMAN and QUANTITY 
BMENT. Good experience. 


SURVEYOR desires RE-ENGAG 
Exoellent references.— Box 181, Office of The Builder.” 


RACER or JUNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN. 


— Advertiser wants SITUATION as above. Three years’ ex- 
perience іп architect and enginoer's office —C. N. 290, Crystal Palace- 
road, East Dulwich, B. E. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT wants SITO- 


ATION in Builders offce, Levelling, perspective, good 
general knowledge of the trade. First-class references. Right jeare' 
experience.— Вох 110, Omce of ' ТЬе Builder." 


RCHITECT'S ASSISTANT (30), Uni- 

versity graduate with extensive general experience, deairea 

Hoel ana POSITION. Excellent ге?егепсев.--Вох 107, Office of 
**The Builder.” 


SSISTANT (23) desires ENGAGE- 


MENT, Neat. quick draughtsman and colourist, workiog 
drawings, &c. —H. 30, Warteck-roa1, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


RCHITECT'S ASSISTANT desires EN- 


GAGEMENT. Aged 27, Good all-round experience of seven 
and a-half уғата. Excellent references, Moderate salary.— Address, 
W. 38, Воо ы vok-road, Lee, В.Е. 


—— 
SSISTANT (experienced) seeks EN- 
GAGEMENT (temporary or otherwise). Design, detaile, 
working drawings, and competition work ; schools, churches, resl- 
dential, and busiress premises. Sale ry. 3 guineas. —Box 193, Office 


of The Builder." 
RCHITECTS MANAGING ASSIS- 


TANT desire immediate ENGAGEMENT. Twenty years’ 
exrerience. School work a speciality.—Address, Box 186, Office ef 
^ The Builder.” 


т 
UILDINGS and FURNITURE.— An 
Architect experienced in firat-clasa design would be glad to 
UNDERTAKE WORK. or ASSIST in work, duinestic or ecclesiastical, 
at own otfice. — M. care of Harris, 116, Norwo road. 


A ASSISTANT desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT (London preferred). Nine years’ experience. 
Good draughteman. Practical land surveyor and leveller. Perspec- 
ti ve and quantities. —ARCHITECT, lv, Bt. Stephen's-terrace,Clapbsm. 


RCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, an expe- 


rienced drauehtasinan and designer, DISENGAGED.— 
No. $03, Office of The Bullder." 


RCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, disengaged, 


would be glad to hear of a vacancy.—Box 158, Office of The 
Builder." 


— — 
А SSISTANCE RENDERED. Designs, 
working and detail drawings, specifications, and quantities 
prepared by architect.—Address, ARCHITECT, 18, Westminster - 
mansions, Great Smith - street. 8.97, 


SSISTANT (ARCHITECTS) DIS- 


ENGAGED. First-class designer, draughtsman, planner, and 
detailist. Competent quantity surveyor. Expert perspective 
artist. Large and varied experience on good works, Terms reason- 
able.—Box 137, Ottice of “Тһе Builder.” 


Mie; -Box Lh lic an 
RCHITECTS JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


desires ENGAGEMENT in Chester. Working drawings and 
details.-—Address, Box 108, Office of The Builder.” 


RCHITECT'S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 


requires ENGAGEMENT. Experience three and a-balf years. 
Fair knowledge of construction. London office preferred.—R. Н. 
NICOL, Endsleigh, Redhill. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (junior) 

desires ENGAGEMENT. Neat and quick draughtsman. 

Knowledge of dilapidationa, details, and plotting.—McC. 6, Morne- 
road, Camberwell, S.B. 


... TT oc a ooo o mimi 
UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks ENGAGE- 
MENT In architect end «urveyor's office (temporary or other- 
wise). About four years expe: іепсе meesur'ng v p, ре ‚ tracing. 
Has fair knowledge of quantities. —Box 169. OM eof Тһе Ru'ldar. ` 


UNIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSIS- 


TANT desires RE ENGAGEMENT. Seven yearv' practical ex- 
perience, Ahle to prepare working drawings and details, Usual 
office routine, Salary 350.—N. E. c/o Willing’s, Royal Exchange, Е.С. 


[See also nest page. 
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SSISTANCE with ACCOUNTS 
WAYGOOD 


BOOKS, &c. offered by a competent Builder's 


spare time.—Box 124. Office of “ The Builder.” 
UILDER and DECORATOR'S CLERK 
Catalogues and Estimates Жа. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT secks ENGAGE- 

MENT. Nest draughtsman and expediticus tracer ; can book, 

uare and cube dimensions rapidly. and with fair knowled of 

abstracting. Four years’ experience both in office and on Works. 
J. B. 100, israeli-road, East Putney. 


J) E AS 
— SURVEYOR. — The 


Advertiser, % practical Surveyor and Leveller RENDERS 
ASSISTANCE setting out building estates, sani 
provements, and other schemes, ёс. Вох 147.0fhice o The Builder. 


pepe E 
SSISTANT ESTIMATOR, Measuring 


Clerk. &c.— Advertiser seeks SITUATION as above. 
knowledge of p.c. and general office routine Country preferred.— 


or 
t in 


desires ENGAGEMENT. Esperience in book keeping. Used 
to take charge of office. Р.С. accounts and neral routine. 
artistic abilities. Useful in decorations. — , €. W. 30, Queen s- 
terrace, Bt. John's Wood, N.W. 


— 


2, Bt. John's Wood eer 
BUILDERS CLERK seeks RE-EN- 


GAGRMENT. Bookkeeping accounts, prime cost, and general 
office routine.—E. М. Rycamore House, Maurlow-on-Thaines. 


UILDER'S CLERK (aged 27) seeks RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly acquainted with eral office 

routine, assist estimating, Measuring, ас. Eleven years еч rience. 
Good reterences.—E. B. К. 156. Portnall-road. Paddington, W. 


Good references. — E. В. №. 155. Por Tl PTITRK 
(aSHIER anê CONFIDENTIAL CLERK 


(experienced) desires similar POSITION. Many years with 
ae frma builders and contractors" in Midlands. Thoroughly well up 
in wkkeeping.— Address, Box 136. Office of The Builder.” 


TIONBERS, and Others.—A Gentleman (aged 30), with over 
London experience, seeks AD APPOINTMENT in London or 
provinces. Well up in auotiovecting, architecture, building con- 
struction, good draughtsman, surveying, drainage, dilapidations, 
evaluations, іс. Moderate salary.— Address, Box 151. Office of The 


Carpenter and joiner. Good manager btaman. Gd 
references. Salary 21. 32.— W. 240, Goldhawk-rd. Shepherd's Bush, W. 


GENERAL FOREMAN, RE-ENGAGE- 
practical 


MENT (43). Car ter and joiner. ly 
їп all building trades. F years’ entire management of 
jobs. Betisfactory referenoss.—W. С. 1, Deden-villas, Aubary- 
Walthamstow. % 
(3ENERAT FOREMAN wants RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT Good manager of men and thorovg: 
First-class reference.—A. B. }, th- 


Qu Snrveyor'4 office to be APPRENTICED. . Premium 
not objected to, with wages.—E. J. C. 93, Sherrard-road. Forest Gate. 


UPIL in Architect and Surveyor's Оћсе 


near London. Good varied practice. Excellent opportunity 
for an energetic youth just leaving school. Moderate premium.-- 
Address, Box 109, Оћісе of " The Bullder." 


سے 


ген , Omio ой" The Bulder” _ — 
STONE & MARBLE MERCHANTS 


and BUILDEBS' MERCHANTS.—Required, APPOINTMENT 
to REPRESENT sny тапсы of Above in Midlands, to fll spare 
time with.—MATTHEWS, Mason, Bt. Mary's-roed, Market Harboro'. 


and four and 'a-balf years’ office experiepos. Is at present 
End ood refere 


tical in different branches. 
passage, Morth End. Hampstead, R.W. 


asma. 2i —— — ee т 
YNYENERAL FOREMAN seeks ВЕ-ЕХ- 
GAGEMENT. Thoroughly practical and rellable. Carpenter 

fi voral years experience. — 2. C. 2. 


UILDER'S CLERK. Well up in prime 

cost, jobbing and day work account. Good kkeeper, and 

able to assist generally. Temporary assistance. —Y. 53, Waisingham- 
road, Clapton. N. E. 


rosd, Clapton, NB ð0ũEͤÿ——Zͥ 
UILDER'S GENERAL CLERK ot 


ASSISTANT (29) desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Experienced 
in contract, decorating. and jobbing trades, measurements, super- 
vision, &c ALPHA. 107, Bushey Hill- road. Camberwell, 8. E. 


ч . 
GENERAL FOREMAN requires RE-EN- 
aried c9 fourteen 


GAGEMENT. V experien extendieg ove 
years. and worthy, Ө часе. Trade, 


LERK of WOR RRS BUILDERS DEMAN VENIN ANCE GIV GENERAL FOREMAN RE-ENGAGE- 
of ы, vO 1 or FO VENING ASSISTA havin GIVEN Bobo MENT. Practical in all details and management, СЫТ 
J. BEER, 81, Vaasa. od, 1 W. Secretary ot the Bubding trade not absolutely посевғагу, B.E. or 8. W. district. . and joiner. Good a ola RE-EN- — P. 105, PN 


Box 130. Office 04“ The Builder. 


ailder," — 
UILDER or CONTRACTOR'S CLERK 


(23) wants BITUATION. Prime cost timekee g, measuring, 
general routioe. References.—Box 159. Office of The Builder." 


general routine. References Dz uA ARE 
UILDER'SCLERK (29) DISENG AGED: 


Well up in prime cost, aocoun paying wages, taking off 
quantities, preparing estimates, good bookkeeper, aud general 
routine. Guerantee.— Вох 156, Office of * The Builder.” 


routine, Guerantee.— Box LE, ann. 
UILDER'S CLERK (27) DISEN- 


GAGED. Well up in quantities, estimating, and general 


Prevident Institation of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works, 
No. 9, Conduit-street, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 

(CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION 
` OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

CARPENTERS’ HALL, LONDON WALL, V. O. 


Architects requiring the SERVIONS of CLERKS of WORKS are 
23801 to Y to the BECRETARY of the CLERKS of WORKS 


ENERAL FOREMAN seeks RE-EN- 
GaGEMENT. Thoroughly — and reliable. Aged 42. 
Carpenter. Town or country. fesences 
No. 34, Crouch-bill, N. А E 
ENERAL FOREMAN wants RE-EN- 

ter and joiner 


GAGEMENT ; just finished big job. Carpen = 
Besley-stzeet, restbam. 


OMM Qi DRE ME a mm کک‎ 8 


GES ERAL OREMAN o 

GAGEMENT. New works or alteration 
e in town and country. Good manager of men Carpenter 
by trade. Good references.—J. С. 5. Wightman-road, Barriogey. N. 


pen for EX- 


b. Beventees years” 
of 


office work, Experience at bench, contractor's office, and managi ( * Ҹ А | j ts RE-EN- 
BUILDERS. Jobbing businers, Good references. Moderate xa ary. Than a EN ЕНДІ F OREMA Nay, mish man, Brick- 
LONDON AND RO BUILDERS’ yoREMEN' countiy.— F. F. 91. Hainmersmith-read, Wet Kensington, W. А ш PN R b Good reter- 
ABSOCIATION ORIAL HALL, Е.С. layer by trade. Good knowledge of all other branches. i 
Wxperie N'in all branches of the Building and ence. Moderate wa 30, Cowau-st. Albany 4. Camberve- 


county. F. F. 9, Hane o Rs 
O BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c.— 


EVENING ASSISTANCE by competent Man. Bpecifications, 
pans estimates, sanitary, OF dilapidations, surveys accounts, or 
ks. Terms moderate.—Box 140, Office of The Builder." 


ges. = W. W. 20. 
GENERAY FOREMAN (39). Well up i» 
all trades. Thoroughly practical and Good manage 


of men, Good draughtsman and quantities. class reference» 
from employers.—K. T. 159, Beeklow- road, Shepherd's Bash, W. 


ENERAL or J OBBING FOREMAN 
seeks RE-ENG AGEMENT. Thoroughly practical in a) 
branches of the building trade. Alterations, жс. Carpenter by trade. 
Address. G. C. 17, Basuto-road, Parson's G 8.W. 


NENERAL OUTDOOR FOREMAN 

requires REENGAGEMENT. New 0 alteration job. Well 
up practically in all branches. Trade, carpenter. Town or countty- 
A. B. 158, Holly dale- road. Peckham. 8. 


REMAN (com etent) wants to 8172 а 
PRICE for CARPENT and J OIN IRS WORK. speculative 
or otherwise. Cheap snd po staircasing. Labour aa: . 
or suburbs.— W M. HARDY, Denton-terrace, Bexley, 8. 


ARTEL STONE. — FOREMAN 
ааб 


(carpenter and joiner) seeks RE-ENGAGEMENS: Thorousbly 
ir 


| noed FOREMEN in 
Engineering trades CAN BE OBTAINED on application to the 
Secretary. 10, Manor Park Road, East Finchley, N. 


LERK of WORKS. 23 ears' practical 


4 experience. Undeniable testimonia!s from London architecta. 
Good draughtsman. Reliable leveller. Certificated by Sanitary 
Institute. —CLBRK of WORKS, 169. Holland-road, Kensington, W. 


CERE of WORKS seeks RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT in town or country. Thoroughly practical in all build- 
ing trades, with twenty years’ experience, with good references.— 
G. L. 40, Westgreen-road, South Tottenbam. 


д. L 40, Westgreen-road, South Term o 
LERK of WORKS.— Advertiser (son of 


J builder and contractor) seeks POSITION as CLERK of WORKS 

or GENERAL FOREMAN. Fifteen years’ varied experience in the 

execution of large contracts, both as general foreman and contractor. 

Еа to well-known Londen architects, Box 114, Otice of “Тһе 
Mer." 


. . —TMWNT 
LER of WORKS RE-EN GAGEMENT 


WANTED. Thoroughly practical in all branches. Two years 
with late architects. Firat-closs references.—Address, 17, Liberia- 
road, Highbury- place. N. 


. 7 —————— n 
LERK of WORKS, Lancashire man, 


with London experience, wants APPOINTMENT аз above. |. 
Eight years shop and general foreman. Two years architect's office. 
Thoroughly qualified and competent. Abetainer, reliable, and 
careful. Aged 37.— Box 146, Office of ** The Builder." 


books. Terms moderate. "Bey Min Am ARS 
UILDER'S or CONTRACTOR’S 


` GENERAL ABSISTANT seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

Thorougbly acquainted with general office routine. uantities, 

estimates, book een Fc. 11 years’ experience. —Box 124. Office 
of The Bu er." 


ot" The Builder” М аре 
ONTRACTOR'S or BUILDER'S 


GENERAL ABSIBTANT (married) seeks PRRMANENCY in 

provinces. Used to quantities, detail drawings, шап ment of men, 

ete in railway work.—Address, Box 121, Ofice of The 
er. 


puder” ꝑ ZçT̊4Jↄ————ĩ5v—ð5˖.ꝗß nr 
IME or STOREKEEPER wants 


SITUATION. Good writer and uick at figures. A 28. 
Good references.—H. Y. 235, M rne Lond; N. = 


Good references. ИН. Y. 257, — miu É 
TORE and TIME - KEEPER wants 


SITUATION. Builder's yard or building material merchant s 
foreman. Excellent references.— Box 148. Office of The Builder.” 


freman. Excellent reference uM --- 
Te BUILDERS and ARCHITECTS.—A 


entleman can thorou bly RECOMMEND а most capable Man 

(aged 38! as OUTDOOR FOR MAN, CLERK of WORKS. &c. (London 

referred). Seven years in present situation (a well-known firm) as 

огешао. Excellent references. Very steady. Thorough knowledge of 

all branches of the building trade. Good carpenter, draftsman, &c.— 
Apply, W. 175, Regent-street, W. 


t — 
moulding, architectural dressings, ataira, ё Good referencet- 
Box 118, Office ot? The Builder. 


OREMAN MASON seeks RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT, practical, reliable, 60 с, competen 
charge of extensive works. Well up management of men. Total 
abstainer.—J AMES, Box 119. Office of *' The Builder. 


HOP or GENERAL FOREMAN seeks 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly confident and quic. Ae 
out. All kinds of best joinery, continued handrailing, 8D strict! 
Just completed several large hotels. Goud manager of men. de: 
sober, First-class references, E. R. 18. Wordsworth: event? 
Ham. 


HOP or GENERAL FOREMAN require 
B-ENGAGEMENT. Good all-round шай. : 
"n T dressing. and all classes of joinery work.—J- D. 22, Gro 
Ні. road, Denmark Park, Camberwell. 


HOP FOREMAN seeks RE-ENGAGE 
MENT. Life abstainer. Good timekeeper: a 
5 and bandrall Fork. L. C. 24. Pembury · Fro 


UILDER and CONTRACTOR'S SHO! 


t and d 
FOREMAN. Machine joinery, staircasing, bing "аа 
fitmente Draughteman, with knowledge of all trades эю г Я 
entire charge. Highest references.—J. Р. 19, Ms nor- 


HOP FOREMAN of J OINERS requir’ 


BITUATION ; at present еши оу, U 
macbinery. Good ex ence. ugbtsman 
Good тегу. Goo BRADES, 27, Law - street. Tabard -t. Louden 


HOP FOREMAN of JOINERS 816 


RE-ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. Quick 
setter-out, experienced with machinery. | ged 
ences. Вох 198. Office of" The Builder. 


SSISTANT SHOP FOREMAN or M 
TER-OUT wanta POSITION. Fill n bench if T 
e 


Sober and reliable. Good timekceper. сев (LOG. 


No, 146, Office of The Builder.” 


r + a 
ORKING FOREMAN of PAISES 

ood Paperbanget and Grainer ADMa 
ALT. Aged T. Country — Bos 118, 0” 
The Builder.” 


ORKING FOREMAN PAINT 


DIBENG AGED. Good сойоо аа ал 
pusbing. 30 years’ experience. Would take pidam Park rd. che 
West-End work. Town or country. —B- 39. Up NT _. 


„Upham 
ORKING FOREMAN of PAINT! 


seeks RE-ENGAG EMENT. Energetic. 
Mr. Sykes, 33, Cambridge-circus Hackney-roed, Ё. 


LERK of WORKS (disengaged) seeks 
another APPOINTMENT. First-class testimonials and 
references. — Bor. 142. Office of ** The Builder. КАР 


LERK of WORKS seeks RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. Had great experience in fürst class large bulding 
operations. First-class testimonials and references from last 
employers. Total abetajner. —B. 3. hempsford-rd. Kennington, B.E 


LERK of WORKS or GENERAL FORE- 


MAN (tirst-class) seekn RE-ENGAGBMENT. Highest refer- 
ences for either capacity. Well up in all trades. Good manager of 
workmen, Aged au.—W. B. 14, Bridge-road, Hammersmith, W. 


GENERAY MANAGER, Foreman, OF 


` Olerk of Works. Aged 48. Experienced on buildings. 
railway, and War Department works, &c. Plans, quantities, and 
estimates. —LEV EL, 2, Acacia- villas, Guildford. 


ANAGER. — POSITION required on 


estate (pew or old) to SUPERINTEND Workmen. Well up 
. in all branches of the trade, abd good mapager.— Box 115, Осе of 
* The Builder.” 


ANAGER (Builders' Merchant's). — 


Advertiser (aged 32) secks POSITION as MANAGER. Has 
thorough knowledge of cements, limes, bricks, slates, с. also 
builders ironmongery and decorating trade, also Engliah and 
foreign timber. Keen buyer. Good salesman, used to entire manage- 
ment large business. also travelling. Highest references. Moderate 
aalary.—Box 197. Otfice ot! The Builder.” 


AA ANAGER or Walking Foreman. RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT desired in town or country. Well up in quantt- 
tles, estimates, and drawings. Able to measure up and adjust extras. 
à hing. Abstainer. Goud refs. – Вох 135. О се of '' The Builder.” 


Apply, . 178, Regentatreet ——— 
'ANAGING or GENERAL FOREMAN 


necks ENGAGEMENT. Aged 29. Thirteen years’ well varied 
experience. Used to measuring. abstracts, estimates, and plans. 


Experience in Government contracts. —Addres: E. H. РЕ 
Hazelmere, Waltham Abbey. ег, GARDENER, 


Harehnere, Waltham Abbey) ____——__-_~— 
ENERAL or WALKING FOREMAN, 


not afraid of work, Good at structural alterations, shoring, 
кемне quantities, estimates, &c.—Box 158, Office of The 
uilder. 


EJ A 8 
ENERAL FOREMAN, RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. 42. Carpenter and joiner Thorough 
Я ghly practical in 
all building trades. Fifteen years’ entire management 1 urge jobs. 


Satisfactory references.—W. C. = 
Walthamstow. ы 1, Deden-villas, Aubray · road, 


Waltbwnetow. 00 
(СЕНЕК: FOREMAN (Mason) seeks 


. ене zi Foreman of Yard or Job. 
ences. orougbly practical. Highest refer- 
ences. Aged 42.—Box 117, Office of *' The Builder.” ы 


ENERAL FOREMAN. Just finishing 


country job. Well up in all branches. Jol trade. 
Good timekeeper and manager of men. Aged 44. Can d good 
references. —G. C. 11, Russell-road, Leyton, Essex. 


ENERAL FOREMAN (joiner) wants 


| ENGAGEMENT. Used to alterations and repairs Eighteen 
years last berth.—A. B. 45, Woodeide-road, Bouth Norwood, ВЕ, 


G FOREMAN seeks RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Fourteen years’ experience with first-class 


London firms. References. : carpenw 
Knatchbull.road, Brixton. Акын НЕ Bee 


Pushing, Abatainer TRAM 
UPERINTEN DENT of STEAM 


JOINERY and SAW MILL. SITUATION Wanted as above. 
Good joiner and machinist (42). Energetic and temperate. Used to 
cut prices and dispatch.—Bor 144. Office of? The Builder.” 


UILDER'S CLERK requires SITUA- 
TION. Aged 25. Well up bookkeeping. shorthand, and 

necat routine. Disenvaced. Good references, — Address 
CLERK, 13, Spear · road. Soutbampton. , 


f" YLERK requires SITUATION in Builders' 


; Merchant's. Quick and accurate at figures. Good references. 
Seven year ex poetienuc, aiso two years with buiider.—Box 123, О fice 
of Tbe Builder." 


ENERAL FOREMAN wants JOB. 


Town or country. New or alternations. Ca 
Good references C. N. 39, Nunhead-grove, В.Е. rpenter by trade. 


GENERAL FOREMAN wants RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Town or country Good references. Tr 

MI > 4 : ade 

ае and joiner. Practical and reliable. Used to new buildings 
alteration joba.—H. B. 19. Bluckstock-road, Finsbury Park, N. 


— — à 


ion Jote.—H. B. 19. Blackstock TOM, о 
(3ENERAL FOREMAN seeks RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Good references and testimonials. Trade 
bricklaver.——P. М, No. 11, Mezaber-terrace, Balmoral - road, New 


Browptor, Kent. 
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ORKING FOREMAN orMACHINIST 

wants SITUATION to work planing machine, band-saw, 

circular saw, four-cutter. Do all sharpeuing.—W. H. 25, Cathcart- 
street, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Ge, RED BOT oido tin — x ——— 
ORKING FOREMAN or Otherwise.—- 
Architect's Son (25), well up in plans, Ac. ten years’ practical 
experience as ter. as foreman on residential property, 
seeks RE-ERGAGREMENT within 50 miles of London. Abstainer. 
References.—W. Bute Villa, Worthington-road, Surbiton. 


ТОВКІМС FOREMAN PLASTERER 


(energetic). Has carried out extensive plastering joba. Well 
up ortland cement work, or will take work to any amount. 
Highest references. — Box 156, Office of The Builder." 


RITER and GRAINER seeks RE-EN- 


ы M obe. hue сера» of taking charte of рашы 
and decorating Jo etancy in good country firm preferred.— 
Box 269, Office of The Builder." 


RAINING and MARBLING Wanted. 


Best work. Patterns and prices submitted.—F. EAST, 20, 
Cathill-road, Camber well, В.Е. 


синто башын . ы ышы 
AINTER, PAPERHANGER, and 


GBAINER wants JOB. Town or country. Constancy 
erred. Take charge if required.—H. С. 125, Melbourne-grove, 


t Dulwich. 
PAINTING, DISTEMPERING,  &c. 
Wanted Man. New work preferred, or would 


by a practical 
look after estate. —W. А. G. 91, Eveline-road, Peckham. B.E. 


ee 
APERHANGER ( first - class) wants 
PIECEWORK. Used to all reliefs. Special for 
uantitie. Town or country. Good refmences. — H. D. B. 99, 
ias-road, Newington Green, N. 


CARVER, Wood and Stone, and Modeller, 


requires EMPLOYMENT. Jast finished apprenticeship.— 
Address, BHILSTON, 60, Naylor-road, Peckbam. 


TO MONUMENTAL SCULPTORS.— 


MONUMENTAL MASON and LETTER-CUTTER requires 
ENGAGEMENT. Has had fifteen years experience. Moderate 
. tor a permanency.—W. PINKER, 38, Shereburne-road, 

eo 


SAWYER.--CUTTER OUT wants JOB. 


Circular, band, and frame. Sharpen by hand or machine. 
Abstainer.—H. 88, Kensal-road, Westbourne Park, W. 


Abstainer.—H. 88, Kensal-road, Westbourne Park, k 
QAWYER (aged 21) wants JOB. Country 


preferred.— Address, R. 8. 50, Hazlewood-crescent, Harrow-road. 


Mach (first-class Spindle-Hand) 


seeks BE-ENGAGEMENT. — Т. H. 27, Castlemain гова, 
Peckham, В.Е. 


ACHINIST wants JOB. Can work 
planer, frame and circular saw.— H. R. 1, Telford-road, North 
Kensington, W. 


ACHINIST (26) wants JOB. Town or 

country. Mortice, tenon, thicknessiog, overhand, four-cutter, 

spindle, and ssw-bench ; sharp saws and makecutters.— MCCORMICK, 
No. 37, Morden-street, Rochester, Kent. 


ACHINIST.—Young Man wants JOB as 

handy mill hand, used to morticer, thicknesser, small 

saw, іс. Fill up spare time. Willing and obliging. Good references. 
—H. G. 40, Btanley. road, Ball's Pond - toad. N. 


MACHINIST seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Good all-round hand. Make own cutters. Well up with 
Croealey's gas engines. Can take charge of small plant. Town or 
country.—A. C. 26, Eleden-road, Tottenham. 


AA ACHINIST seeks ENGAGEMENT. 


Pour-cutter, band-saw, tenon, make cutters, &c.—H. LUCAS, 
No. 75. Wakeman-road, Kensal Rise, W. 


MACHINIST wants JUB. Spindle or 
А. 


four-cutter. Can wake own cutters and sharpen saws. 
Would take charge of small mill.— MACHINIST, 100, Boston-place, 
Dorset-squaze, N. W. 


psd ls. eat al CR ا‎ 

ACHINIST in want of SITUATION. 

Good all-round hand. Spindle, four-cutter, sharpen saws 

Make cutters. Work any wood machine.—Apply E. D. 98, Black- 
horse road, Walthamstow. 


(3 OOD SPINDLE-HAND wants КЕ-ЕХ- 


GAGEMENT or ALL-ROUND.—G. H. 18, Kentmere-road. 
Plametead, Kent. 


HOP FRONTS aud Fittings, Stairs, 


Rashes, and Frames, or Joiner's Work WANTED. Piecework. 
Material and labour, or labour only. Town or country.—M. 112, 
Kelmscott-road, Claphain Junction, S. W. 


QTAIRS and HANDRAILS. 


Estimates given for any description. 


Rails for stone or wood stairs. 
ur and material 


R. G. 6, Olga-street, Old Ford, E. 
HANDRAILS and STAIRS. — RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT shortly required. View to constancy. Vast 
metropolitan experience. — TRUSTWORTHY, 9, Malden-lane, 


Strand, W.C. 


гапты I Т Т; 
YARPENTER and JOINER (young man) 
wants JOB (sub-contract). Any distance. Address Box 139. 

Office of “Тһе Builder.” 


Office Oe ees 
OINER (young) seeks WORK, shop or 
estate. Nine years good experience.—Apply, JOINER, 33, 
Woodville-road, Mildmay Park, Islington, N. 


OT-WATER, GAS, STEAM FITTING 


WANTED. Day or piecework. Own tools.—X. JONES, 40, 
Richmond-terrace, Meader-road, South Lambeth. 


OT-WATER, GAS, and GENERAL 


FITTER wants JOB, Well ар in heating and domes tic. 
Can take cbarge.—Box 219. Office of The Builder.’ 


PLUMBER (reliable) wants JOB. Well 
up in sanitary work and Jead-laying. Would take plecework. 
Good references. A. B. 7. Lud wiek - road, New Cross. 


LUMBER (good), Gas and Hot- water, 


wants JOB. Address, 81, Ledbury- road. Bayswater, W. 


LUMBER (registered). Thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of sanitary lead-laying, &c. new 
Jobbing, or alterations. Competent to take charge and 
work. References.—J. WILBY, Sunnyside-road, Teddington. 


LUMBER (good jobbing hand ; disen- 

- ). wants WORK. Good lead, Well up in all latest 
sanitary Improvements, Good references, Distance no objec tion.— 
В. Т. 14, Weetmorland-street, W. 


DLUMBER, PAINTER, GAS, 


Lance Town er country. -W. STOREY, 5, The 
ale. 


DLUMBER (good) wants J. JB. Well up 


Age! 21. 
GILLHAM, Westcott, Dorking. 


DLUMBER’S IMPROVER wants JOB. 


and jobb'ng work. 
cottages, Hammersmith, W. 


TD RICKWORK or POINTING Wanted of 


HOT. 
useful. 


WATER, wants JOB. Would make himself 


94. per hour.—Boz 149. Office of The Builder. 


pum BER (good, registered by exam.) 


wants JOB or CONSTANCY. Any distance. Good references, 


—F. В. 34, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 


LUMBER (first-class) wants PIECE- 


WORK or DAYWORK. Gas or hot-water fitter. Good 
Parade, Acton 


in all latest sanitary improvements. Good lead layer. First 


class references. - PLUMBER, 92, Camden-road, Camden Town. 


LUMBER (good) wants JOB. 
y 


lnside or 
outside. Aged 36. A distance.—PLU MBER, 80, Orbain- 


read, Fulham, 8. W. 


LUMBER (good) wants WORK, new or 


jobbing. Excellent references. Registered by exam.— 


Address, PLU MBER, 8, Ernest-street, Notting Hill Gate. 


LUMBER’S MATE wants JOB. Three 


years’ experience. Aged 20.—6, Gainsford-street, Barnsbury, N. 


ILUMBER'S MATE (good) wants JOB 


or PERMANENCY. Aged 20. — H. W. 4, Derby-road, 


Wimbledon. 


DLUMBERS МАТЕ or IMPROVER. 


Five yearsat trade, Knowledge of hot-water and gasfitting. 


A. T. 68, Fermoy-rcad, W. 


O"ULUMBERS IMPROVER seeks JOB 


Served five years’ apprenticeship. 


vnder good plumber. 
good сһапсе.--Е. 


Abstainer. Moderate wages for 


Well up in plumbing, gas, and hot-water. Used to buildiog 
Distance no object.—A. Е. 16, Wescombe- 


any description. Dilapidations specially attended to by 


practical man.—Address, W. S. 17, Matilda-street, Barnsbury, N. 


XXYTORKING BRICKLAYER wants 


SANITARY WORK. Could take full шШшайайдешош of all 


piece or day. Town or country.—KIBBY, 8, Canterbury-road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


Kilburn, N. 7. ͥꝗꝑ⁵! 
BRICKLAYER. — BRICKWORK 


and 
POINTING WANTBD of all kinds. Piece or day.—COOTS, 


Fo. 139, Antill-road, North Bow. 


O BUILDERS.— WANTED, Brickwork, 


labour only, by responsible MAN.—A. P. 77, Mattison-road, 


Harringay, N. 


N o mmaa 
PLASTERING Wanted by а good 


practical Man. First-class references.—Apply, Ө. М. 10, 


Bravington-road, Harrow-road, W. 


—— 


igton-road, Harrow-roed, We  — 0 0000 ——— 
PLASTERING WANTED, plain or 


ornamental, labour only, a practical Man. Town or 


country.—H. F. 64, Fenwick-road, t Dulwich, 8. E. 


Refer also to TOO LATE э column. OF 


WOOD. BLOCK FLOORING WANTED. 


Labour only or labour and com tion. 
Also FLOOR DRESSING. 
References from all Distance no abject.—Address, to 
W. KIRKBRIDE, 152, Tunnel-road, Liverpool, 
road, Camberwell, London. 


GLAUCHTON BROS., 12 


петт, BRAMLEY, LEEDS. 
E PATENT. | 8 
5 T 
= t 
f $ 
+ F 
RE 8 4 
$ Н 
5 BRASS | 1 a 
5 LINED. FITTINGS. 86 


о . 
REASONABLE IN r RICE. RELIABLE IN ACTION. 


PERFECT WATER-WASTE PREVENTER. 


This Cistern, °“ CLAUCHTON'S NIAGARA," 
ained the BRONZE MEDAL of the Sanitary 
nstitute аб the Health Exhibition held at 
Leeds, 1897, being the HIGHEST and ONLY 

Award for Water- Waste Prevention at this 
Exhibition. 
ALL BRASS FITTINGS BELOW WATER LINE. 
We are also Makers of the PATENT 


“ ADAPTABLE SUSPENSION 


WASH-DOWN CLOSET with SLOPTOP and LEAD 
TRAP, and all kinds of 
PLUMBER'S LEAD GOODS, 

Buch as BYPHON LEAD JUNCTIONS, БОП, PIPE 


TERMINALS, CAST LEAD PIPE CLIPS. , TACKS, 
С1,08ЕТ FOOT TRAPS. Funnels for Wood and Iron Spouts, Cones, 


ас. &c. which are to be had from all the 


PRINCIPAL MERCNANTS. Lists Free. 
WAYGOOD 


LIFTS. 


Catalogues anv Estimates Free. | 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOOR LAYING. 


Builders’ own Blocks laid our ecial 
Composition and оо Жү соох S Or 
floors laid complete in wood, with 


superior blocks ed 
our ота system. юл grooved on 


Estimates and partioulars on application. 


‚ т. J. BOURKE & OO., Wood Block Flooring 
Contractors, V ALLENTIN-RD., WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON. 


| WAYGOOD 


LIFTS. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


JOHN BELLAMY; Lim” 
BYNG STREET, MILLWALL, LONDON, E. 
WROUGHT-IRON 
TANKS AND CISTERNS 


Of any shape or size, for hot or cold water, 
to drawings or specifications. 


| 


IRON DOORS, SMOKE-PIPES AND 
FUNNELS, TROUGHS, CORN - BINS, &c. 
TET: 

LONDON GALVANISED IRON 00, 
No. 27, WHARF ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Tank Works—Druid-street, Bermondsey, S. E. 


zd HÎ 
W. 


' | 


o — — — 
сгеееесеееооееееесееесо» f 


وڪ = ڪڪ 
WROUGHT-IRON TANKS & CISTERNS‏ 
GALVANISED AND FAINTED.‏ 


80 to 1,000 Gallons always in stock. Manufacturers of Sanitary 
Dust-Bins. Every description of Ironwork Galvanised. 
Gommunications to be addressed, 27, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
Telegranhio Address '"DISNEL, LONDON," 


— ——————— 
TOO LATB FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
Re cei ved after 1.80 p.m. on Thursday.] 


О ARCHITECTS. — An opportunity to- 
acquire a unique collection of OLD ОАК CARVINGS.. 
admirably suited either to form the complete interior of a private- 
chapel, or for a hall, staircase, dining-room, &c.—Full photographe- 
and samples may be seen in London, and the collection viewed by 
appointment with Mr. ALFRED CURPHEY, Land Agent, 28, 
Vietoria-street, Westminster. 


VietoHa Me WORD M, ааа авай 
LONDON Builder and Contractor (the 


owner of freehold modern premises, and with a tnrnover of 
over 70,0002, a year) wishes to meet with two or three thoroughly 
practical men with capital conversant with that business, and pre- 


pared to become active (working) directors, to join him in a private 
limited company to be formed to acquire the business. Principals - 
only will be treated with.—Apply (in first instance by letter) to Mr. 
E. WARWICK WILLIAMS, Solicitor, 11, King William-street, E.C. 


——³ADʒỹ:—— —— — 
OOD opportunity for small capitalist to 
PURCHASE the BUSINESS of a Builder's material yard ance 
scaffolding. Established over twenty years. Good connexion. First 
class neighbourhood.— Вох 165, Office of The Builder.” 


———ä— — — — 

А 

BUILDER. DECORATOR, and Sanitary 
ENGINEER'S, Hammersmith. Rent 60. Long lease. 

Spacious premises, twelve rooms, workshops, &c. Trade 2,0007.. 

yearly (proof), Sound connexion. For goodwill, lease, and valuable 
plant, «с. 2224. Serious illness cause of sale. Ап immense bargain.— 
All particulars of Mr. 8 JACOBSON, 21, Great Russell-street, W.C. 


RAUGHTSMAN WANTED for a 

Builder and Engineer's office, used to hotel work, ventilating, 

heating, &c. stating experience, age, salary, and references required. 
Address, Вох 889, Office of " The Buiider.”.. à 


A RCHITECTS JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

WANTED. Must be a good draughtsman.—Write, stating 
salary, age, and experience, to T. Box 605, Willng's Advertisement 
Offices, 125, Strand, W C. 


Offices, 125, Strand, WO. 
А RGHITECTURAL IMPROVER can be 


RECEIVED in London Office, where works of some importance 
are golog on. Small premium required, to be returned as salary.— 
Ad „F. R. 35, саге of Messrs. Deacon, Leedepball-street, Е.С. 


RCHITECT'S ASSISTANT (28) seeke- 


ENGAGEMENT. Working drawings, detail», specificution«. . 
quantities, pe tives. Practical experience of building. Ono 
кє coast preferred.—Address, О. D. 22, Church-road, Reigate.. 

urrey. 


. — . . 
( . ENERAL and WORKING FOREMAN 

WANTED (элк and joiner preferred) for small job near ` 
Leytonstone. Must ve food references. —Btate age wages, . 
Box 166, Office of The 


ee 
RCHITECT'S experienced GENERAL. 
ASSISTANT shortly DISENGAGED. Experience іп g 
offices. Excellent references, London only.— Address, Box 163. 
Office of The Bullder.” 
: T 
A SISTANT (Builder and Decorator's} 
seeks ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly qualified all-round man,. 
practical experience accounts, taking-off, correspondence, and! 
pnm routing, Twelve years’ refs —Box 164, Otfice of “Тһе 
uilder. 


А 
LASTERING WANTED at once, any 


uantity, town or country. Good referencer. — Apply, 
PLASTERER, 5, Marah-place, Lower Richmond - road, Putney. 
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HARTLEY «Әу SUGDEN, | 
LIMITED, “EXCELSIOR " BOILER. | 


PATENT “CLIMAX” BOILER. 


HALIFAX. 


ANUFACTUBEBS OF 


HOT-WATER y STEAM 
BOILERS and APPLIANCES 


HEATING б APPARATUS 


Public and a private vate Bullding® 
Conservatories, &o. 
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awarded a otn MEDAL, ` Syaneg | Exhibition, 1879. SILVER MEDAL, Paris, 1887. 
Cow-House and Piggery Fittings. | Spiral and Straight Staircases. 
Iron Gates, Railings, а and Columns. Iron Roofs, Iron Skylights. 
Iron Doors, Verandahs. 


Castings of all Descriptions. 
New EDITION ILLUSTRATED Рвісер CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LARGE SHOW - ROOMS, WHERE ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS MAY BE SZEN. E o 
ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK 07, „ LTD., ST. P Wee 088 _ Ae 
7 ~ 
BLACKBURN, STARLING, & CO. | A FURSE. 


7 DD 


munis d 


таша AND ERECTORS OF IMPROVE 

| OPE AND ТАРЕ PATENT ы. ей 

: CUARANT 
TRAPE АН ABSOLUTELY 


NOTTINGHAM 


ай, -LICHTNINC: 
17 CONDUCTORS. 


FE CHIMNEY: SHAFTS | 


WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING 
LIMITED. 


T y ENGINEERS, 
“ж LIVERPOOL 


Lightning 
Conductors, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM. 


WITHOUT 
V i SCAFFOLDING. 
11 CHURCH-SPIRES & А 
| | |, | TOWERS RESTORED У 


WRITE FOR 


HaxLEY A DUBLIN. 


| am |, Chimney Columns 


нк... A 
F A C X 7X S e. Obtain Your 


uotations 


LETTERS. from the 


Actual 


TABLETS. "T 


V ILLUSTRATED 
M ЧІШшШ | ‘ CATALOGUE p 
| iW | + <cLECRAMS Ф 1 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


2 | — 2 ІҢ! | 
Colliery Signals д ии 


А i | TELEPHONES. ПП FURSE NC NOTTINGHAM” A 

2 e men | YN TH B. TRENNER & SON. 

| қораға, Nottingham.” ا‎ 5а, Hiero 16 and 78, Gray's Inn Road, Mm m W. G. 
i! RUT TY S ee ATEN NT Frice sts ап m 
| (“чауа925 SCARIFIER. LAUNDRY ENGINEER" 
| aise гу W. ks ed by Her Majesty's Рум —-—— D. & J. TULLIS, LIM, 
. віспега o or 8, * London County Down і 

% TR AE M tnt mt Head Office: KILBOWIE, near GLASGOW. 


Catalogues anv Estimates Free. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


CEO. C. RUTTY & CO, сохтхастовв| тохооз, o. ss, quem Vitoria бие 


Bromloy-by-Bow, London, E. MANCHESTER: 1, 


22 4122-2222... Mam 


| 
| 
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SESSIONS & SUNS, „инто, GLOUGES TER. 


BUILDING MATERIAL MERCHANTS 


BATHS LAVATORIES, 


— SLATE, AND 2==2= 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


CLOSETS, SINKS, CISTERNS, 


RAILWAY STATION URINALS, Sali 

IN PLAIN 1 5 | a NIE. OOLERS, &c., &c., 
ГІН PLAIN OR ENAMELED SLATE, A ESR NS — | > RE iK 000! IRON, OR "оор; | 
JOINERY AND MOULDD XND MOULDINGS, 44. e * — ЕС? 22 EVEBY REQUISITE FOR BUILDINGS. 


DOULTONS LONDON- -MADE 
TESTED STONEWARE PIPES. 


Ботом! 


Each pipe bears the following stamp :— ITESTED: 
LLON DON | 


TRAPS, GULLIES, MANHOLE CHANNELS, &c., 


OF MOST MODERN DESIGNS. 


CLOSETS, LAVATORIES, URINALS, &c., 


supplied direct from the Works, Burslem, Staffs, or from large Stocks at any of their Depóts. 


STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE BRICKS, 


COPINGS, PAVINGS, &c., can be supplied direct from the Works at Rowley Regis, pear Dudley, 


or from their Depóts. 
N.B.—Illustrated Price Lists оп application. 


| DOULTON & (0, u, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


3 LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, and PARIS. 


шшш ENGINEERS, 


MADELEY WOOD COMPANY, { IRONBRIDGE, popsHIRE COOKING 


MAKERS 


BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, SUMMERSCALES,L» 


Red Quarries, Fire Bricks, and Kiln Brick Goods of all descriptions. 
ec 


Stephens Painters’ ' Sponges Dearer? NO! FOR RELIABLE HOUSE WIRING, use; 
Stains "i 


2/8, 3/8, 4/6, 518, 7/6, 101-15) pen JOHNSONA PHILS [Ants 


Tu ith 1 order 


VANNER & BREST, \ 


Е LISTS AND IET 


Or meide 


D CHAR 


Writ 
f London, S. E. Johnson à Phillips lect | Cable-Works, 
l^ OLD CHARLTON, KENT. — . 


ins Woot 


OAK, MAHOCANY, ROSEWOOD, EBONY, 

WALRUT, WAINSCOT, & SATINWOO 19 

Bpesimens and Prospectus fres by post on application te | БАК | 
Н. С. STEPHENS, eae 

191, Aldersgate-street, London, E.C. 
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BRICKS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST COMMON BRICKS 


IN UNITED KINGDOM 
Are supplied either in SINGLE TRUCK-LOADS or by 
TRAIN-LOADS. 
ALL GOOD SQUARE BRICKS, NO BATS. 


1 ni { 2 S ey " 
г А me — 
|" PETERBOROUGH: de 
crx 
| (777 
Ё et sr م‎ ER go — 
: J| LORS З j af 
10 TOMS a Se 
z , ui aa: А 
' M 7 


~ LAA 
— — 


VE ) =й > А. W. ITTER, nen Manufacturer, 
Lm —— (Chief Office) 53, MOORGATE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


PRESSED BRICKS wn imm 


Brickworks and Siding on Great Eastern 
; Railway. 
“ CENTRAL, WHITTLESEA.” 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS 


Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent. LIMITED. 


Manufacturers of 


London Representative: 
| | ; E S MR. A. RICHARDS, 108, Hatton ее 
Country Representative; = 


of every description for WALLS and FLOORS. MR. JAMES WYLLIE. 


999999999999 .%........ 


Contractors to the Admiralty for thelr well-known VITREOUS TILES, &o- 
шын ee 


PATTERN BOOKS AND PRICES (WITH SPECIAL DESIGNS IF REQUIRED) SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Estimates Civen for Tiles Lald Complete by Experienced Workmen. 


r 
PLAQUES IN WEDGWOOD JASPER WARE: 
UNTON GREEN BRICK AND TILE WORKS 


SEVENOAES KENT. 
WHITE Dressed, and Wire Cuts, White nd Plain, Ornamental, Mou! & Pressed 


SMEED, DEAN, & CO. Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
GQTOOE, FACING, MALMS, REDS, and 
MERCHANTS 


RED 


all kinds of CLAMP BRICKS, and FLINT ded, 
SITTINGBOURNE. Red Moulded Facings Mouldings Tiles, do. Ridge, Hip, Valley, & Angle. 
J 0 و‎ 


Moulded Bricks made te Arohiteocte’ Derigns. 
SIDING S.B. RAILWAY. E. BREETHING, Manager. 


THOMAS 


H. Abbey Brickfields, Faversham, ha 
Bly oaths Londen Co ДЕСЕ 
re of every d on, 
eith aE or Barge, on the shortest notice, d pe 
as above, or to 
BOTOLPH HOUBE, 10, BASTCHBAP, Е.С. 


—— — Е 


— MANUFACTURERS ОР THE NOTED — 


BARNETT & BEDDOWS T.L.B. RED RUBBERS AND CUTTERS. 
Atlas Brick works, STUBBER'S GREEN, near WALSALL. 
Manciscturers of BLUE and RED BRICKS, PIPES, and TILES, T L & BRIGHT RED H AND-M ADE AND PRESSED FACINCS. 
M aco ry N and s BRICKS. т в a 


c Address: — Bricks, Aldridge.” 


T.L.B. RED HAND-MADE FACINCS. 


Tiles, Moulded Bricks. 


Also Maohine-made Bricks, Plain House Tiles, Sand-faced House 


Tati ) P eiu gini — e. 
" i ili PN m iN pom 1 N 
Fee Kae ШШ Wal URN ADAMS'S ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
' hon Le. ( ! Parent DoveTsaneod кетео Barcee 
| Ма — 2 à 


ЕЕ Ж |2 = JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


xa LT I] (Branch of the LEEDS FIRECLAY СО» Ltd) 


— ̃ ——¼ 


COLLIE CROSS BRICK WORKS, 


RED & STOCK FAOINGS. RED RUBBERS & CUTTER 
RE - 


С ADAMS нші DOVETATLED-KEYED BRICKS 


Baltic Wharf, waterloo Bridge S. EK. 


D PLAIN TILES, 
rai rge 


By 1 or barge. 
. ~ І” — 2 T Causeway. Birho} 8 
АР L. GLASSCOC K & 80 )N , { Btortiord, Herb. 


WHITWICK COLLIERY C0., Lid. 


Coalville, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
вт HAND-PRESSED 


BE 
FACING & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS, 
5 


AND STOCKS, and 
TERRA COTTA in Red, White, or Buff. 


Catalogues, Prices, and Samples on Application. 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND gU RVEYORS. 


Foundations Excavated & Concreted. 


Catalugues anv Estimates Sree. Basin W. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. Terminus Wharf, paddington : 


Telegrams : “' Boyer, Paddington Basin. 


FACINCS, os nba Bower inn | Finlay f. fe Patent Hanging = | E ACINCS. 


LAWRENCE 8 SONS, Bracknell, Bets 


900 Patterns in Stock. 


Buildings Bought to Pull Dowd. 


and 
HENRY BOYER, ope contractor, 


„Telephone 859, Padding o> 


т 


—— — ee 
— ! 
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DENNIS, RVUABON 


(RUABON COAL AND есир COMPANY, LTD.). 


p | BUFF TERRA-COTTA, RED AND PINK TERRA-COTTA, 
A WHITE AND COLOURED GLAZED Т RED PRESSED, WIRE CUT, AND 


BRICKS, TILES, F | MOULDED BRICKS, BLUE VITRIFIE 
BUFF FACING BRICKS, © | RIDGEAND ROOFING TILES, FINIALS 
GLAZED SOCKET PIPES, &c. S || D | TERMINALS, QUARRIES, &c. 

The Company works its own Mines of Clay and Coal, and are now Manufacturing 


GLAZED BRICKS OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY: 


(Prices quoted 1 Delivery free to any sito in may en application :— 
ло Са AND OFF FTES, S, SHP NN s all letters, HENRY DENNIS, RUABON. 


LOND N atu. a Ж No. 1. 
HA UTH WHARF ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


LIVERPOOL L—Agent, A, SEELMERDINE, 
THE AYLESFORD POTTERY CO. @ 


tial Assurance Buildings, 36, E 

AYLESFORD, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT. қ 

Manufacturers of GAULT BRICKS, White Pressed for Facing, and every other description VW | 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, Plain and Ornamental. 


SALT-GLAZED ша < GOODS of all kinds, RIDGE TILES, Plain and Ornamental. 


Agricultural Pipes, 
Garden Edging, 
Chimney Pots, 46. 


Address, 


ДОШ THOMAS STANFIELD, at 
the Works ; 


or 150, York-road, Lam- 


Architectural Designs, beth, Lo 
th, London. 


made to order. 


PLATE and WINDOW 
GLASS WAREHOUSES, 


STAINEDGLASS & EMBOSSING WORKS 


T. & W. FARMILOK, 


LIMITED. 
Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, White Lead, 
Colours, Varnishes, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. 


CATALOGUESand ESTIMATES forwarded 
on Application, 
ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


SHORLAND'S PATENT 


WARM-AIR VENTILATING — GRATES. 


G. TUCKER & SON, 


LOUGHBOROUGH, 
Manufacturers of BEST RED LEICESTERSHIRE 
FACINGS, HAND PRESSED BRICKS, and SAND 
STOCKS of even colour; also 


RED AND BUFF TERRA COTTA. 


Samples and Prices submitted on application. 


— — 


ere T M _ UN 
WD m ^| 
| 7 2 с 


GV ТУШАП 
LENGINEERS®: 


"SYUOLVTILNJA 1008 1SnvHX3 
'e3A01S8 H31S3H9NVH 


inc. Brooklyn Bridge, 
B.A. ; 
bor -SLIPPING "шл m d 


atlway. ? 
Contractors to 


ч 
“4 — — —— ----- 
(e^ ^n Зы , 

"s Oe ART Ls a 


Telegraphio 
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> STRETFORD ROAD, 
MANCH HE: STER ee 


рук е Exon 
-- Y^ — 


SE Address :— 
Bu dM =f „ WARMING,” 
K Aem MANCHESTER. 
Qu . Nat. Telephone: — 
À No. 2,188. 
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Large Illustrated 
Catalogue Free on 


Application, Catalogues anv Estimates Free. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, 8. E. 


: Mouldings, 


‘The Improved Wood Fi Pavement Company 
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) 


ik FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Geven Gold Medals, four Silver, two иш Medals, and and Gert а o of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
ication to 


RY WAINSOOT in‘ every ti thickness. 
Several Th 


usand Logs, 9d. per foot. 


Dry Wainscot Floor Boards, 1 in. 458. pec sq. ; 1{ in. 50e. per sq. Belvedere Works, Southa™p 


Mahogany, Teak, B 
г. ESAE DA т ҮШ кеі. ron ROAD, 8.E. Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all pu roues f from om the Cottage ЖҮГІ; highest olass of 


W. J. L АТСНЕ( ORD, Mansion and Publio Building, IN 


Churoh, Bank, 01106, Shop, Ship, Yaoht, and other Fittings. School Seats and Desks. 
Wardour Street, а Chimnoeypleoes. Hortiouitural Bulidings, 80. MOULDINGS: 
Er eite Dean Street, Sono, dw. Sam Steam Sawing, Planing, d nd Moulding Mills. 
Hard and Soft Woods of every Баа а kept in Joinery and Fittings have been manufactured at thee т Works от in thia Co are the ] t in the South of 
Stock ; also at Doe ills, Englan beni 


at ks, Yards, e and) for some of the most tim untry and Ab 
Country ore orders carefully але and _promptly executed, London Office: 5, Clements Inn, B Estimates supplied. 


. WT, T 
THER СТАРТОМ JOINERY & MOULDING MILLS 


SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| PERFECTLY $ 


ас. made 
Cheapest ыа ед Electric Light Casing in large quantities. 
Telephone No. 2285, GERRARD. 


— — — 
WOOD PAVING. 


EST TABLISHE 1872. 
CREOSOTED PAVING 6 FOR ROADWAYS ОЧ 


ood Pa t 
Wood paving Bloc . from Castomers' own own Timber. 
Timber, "WU END. Poles, Railway Sle , 4., 
SAWN D 0 


6.14: 


* 
F 
И! 12 аска 
| — 

4. \ e 
he 3 
x c LR 
— | 7 gop 


| 


E 
er 
4” 
ім 
e 
" 
— 
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ША BALUSTERS, CAPS, PLINT AND PILASTERS. ALL 

ол? Pentel $ Mr AND TRUE. ALSO ENRICHED 

MES pENTAL MDULDINCS AND CORNICES CUT OUT OF THE 
ce SOLID, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINERY. 


Nhe Nerf GREENWICH. 


OFFICES, 46, 8 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., Е.С. 


Д roprietor 
STEPXENSON'S W. OSMENT, Prop в 


NOISELESS and BANITARY 


CLAPTON STEAM Ј0ТАЕВТ WORKS, 


Northwold-perade, Horthwold- -road, U 


Er E — — г 
FLOORING. SL JOINERY 
FLOORS LAID WITH SUPERIOR AND THOROUGHLY 
ABON ED BLOCKS IN ANY WOOD. 


E CEA Ed prevented, and Erde: Of every Description, and to any Design. 


my extra adbesive 0 compos! sition. Entire satisfac 29 یو‎ TS K 
ERY WOR 8, 
Т.Н. ADAMSON & ‚ SONS, 252, пан ROAD, CHISWICK, №. 


Estimates and particulars on entiation. 
TIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


^I STEPHENSON, „„ |T-H. ADAMSON 5. qun ae 
CATES, BARROWS, WAGONS 
i j e 


9, Manchester Rd. WALKDEN, nr. BOLTON. 


go bo 
R. BELL & CO., BROMLEY BY BOW, 
Estbd LONDON, 183 


not LON лы. 
PLASTERERS’ HAIR. 


WELL WASHED. DRY IN BAGS. 


speolalities : Teak 


NOTED CHEAPEST MOUSE IN Pe OnE TRADE E rade Supe 
Write for Eime before giving order elsewhere, which will be sont free o 
application to Н. W. & С: 


NT, 
Chariotte-streer, ane. "Tottenham mews, f Fitzroy" 
Full particulars on application to 


JOHN DIXON, SONS, & TAYLOR, 


East Peckham, Tonbridge, Kent. 


WAYGOOD 


LIFTS. 


Catalogues anv Estimates Sree. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, 8. E. 


By Special а of Appointment to H.M. THE QUEEN and 
H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PERRY & CO. 


(Late of 78, NEW BOND ВТЕБЕТ) 


17, GRAFTON ST., BOND sr. LONDON. 


Eleotrio Light Fittings 
ef the Highest Olass fo sult all Styles of Decor ra- 
FINEST DESIGNS AED BEST WORK. CATALOGUES 


— ————— E ۹ 
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7. A. & W. T. RICHARDSON, ==. 


Brunswick Wharf, Vauxhall, S. M. 6, South Wharf, Paddington Basta, W. 
Cement Works: Conyers Quay, Teynham, Kent. 


LIST OF GOODS IN STOCK, DELIVERED BY VANS TO ALL PARTS, OR IN FULL BARGE, BOAT, OR TRUCK-LOAD, DIRECT FROM WORKS. 
SPHCIAL QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATI 


BRICKS, TILES, һе. OVER FLOOR TILES and CROWN BRICKS. CHALK LIMB. WARWICKSHIRE БІЛГЕ LIAS LIMB, 
| RESHIR 4 ARY GOODS 
ио ЫКЫ тода ам влива былып, “ОБЛЫ ум cd дала ТД | ы өө waat a PART дор M 
RED RUBBERS and FACINGS PAVING TILES and BRICKS. SUPERIOR GLAZED 
SUFFOLK FACINGA. BROSELEY PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL ROOFING | PATENT SEWER an a TERED TINE, TRAD, oo 
WHITH SUFFOLK BRIMSTONE PAVIORS, TILES, HIPS, and VALLEYS WHITE GLAZED CURVES and 


and made to 


order. TILES. 
WHITE and COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS and TILES. BOR SUNDRIES. 
STAFFORDS PRESSED and ADAMAN in BUFF and RED. POTS in RRDWARI and ТИЕБА-СОТТА 


RIDGE PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL. 


BLUE HIRE TINE CLINKERS CHIMNEY 
AIR BRICKS, in BUFF and RED TERBA-COTTA. 
BRICKS, ditto BULL NOSE SPLA &o. ditto AIR BRICKS. in dE NITE VITRIFIED” PAVING, of all sizes and 


GROOVED | STABLE BEI '| AND STABLE BRICKS. PLATES БЕ Уна de to Order. 

GAULT SEWER and FACING BRICKS. CEMENTS and LIMES. SINKS, in BROWN, BUFF, and WHITB GLAZED. 

STOURBRIDGE, NEWCASTLE and WELSH FIRA | BRST PORTLAND and ROMAN СЕМ CEMENTS. еті FLASTERER'S ЕВ HAIR, LATAS, SAND, THAMES and 
BRICKS, 1, TILES. KEENES MEDINA, P and PIT, YORK STONE 

8 TOURBRIDGR PO RÀ SEATINGS and FLUE PLASTER С OF PARIS, ARIAN, DIAS, ИМА LIMH, En PAVING, РОКЫЯ, COPING, &. STONE worked 


THE BURHAM BRICK, LIME, AND СЕМЕНТ 00., LIMITED, 


E, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


NEAR AYLESFORD, KENT: 
and Draw-Dock, Nine Mims 


Grey Stone and White Flare Lime. Гроза Lime. 
Gault and Clamp Burnt Bricks, Cornice Tiles and Tubes, Peers tent Diaper Bricks, &. 


PORTLAND OCOEMENT "Unies CREAVES’S BLUR LIAS ШЕ 


REY, AND CROUND HYDRAULIC LIME AND WHITING. And PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Established) COLES, SHADBOLT, & co. 14.0.1860: @reques, Bull, & Lakin 


Having enlarged and som works with all modern improvements old etate, where they Love all th 
Office and Warehouse—TH CERE cM ae Болма cae — iem іше echte BLESS 


BRIOKS, BAND, SLATES, DRAIN Prk AND OTE BE БАХР 571 5 f C MATERIALS. Stockton, Wilmoote, and Hanbury Works, 
CHIEF OFFICES: WARWIOK. 


BARROW LIME (Blue Lias Hydraulic) — i m 


Nelson's Blue Lias Lime, 


& PORTLAND СЕМЕНТ. purer ооо omone. 


Ойсвв: 1, St, Martin's, Leicester. Works: Barrow-on-Soar, near Loug prepared trom from Blue Lias Lime, much superior to thatmade 
G 
BEST PORTLAND 


JOHN ELLIS а SONS, LIMITED. | TE md ivar i tonion tmm piba 
. do toti parao Kine 


N PORTLAND CEMENT CHAS. "NELSON & CO., Lb. 


Of the Greatest Strength and Best Quality Works: STOCKTON, RUGBY, 


UGBY ROMAN & LIAS CEMENT. | “тынк. 
, RUCBY PORTLAND CEMENT dd. keene PORTLAND CEMENT. 


" MAYFLOWER.” 
I. BROOKS, MANAGER. 5 


LLISWERRY, near JACOBS BROS. & CO. 


— BROOKS, — — 00 
t E: `; А JOHN DAVIES & C0. NEWPORT, MON, | 11, вее V Е.О. 
Wim ABERTHAW BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC INE G. BURLEY, 


LUMP OR GROUND. 
UMIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST CEMENTITIOUB 3YDRAULIO BRICK AND PORTLAND CEMENT 


on application, 
Delivered to „5 Truck or Veasel's Cargo f. o. b. at Newport: MANUFACTU RER 
FLINT MERCHANT. 


Any quantity by Barge or Bail on the shortest netics. 


SITTINGBOURNE. 


e 
| a GARDEN, 

BROWNINC'S MU Ы ы HOSE 
COLOURLESS PRESERVATIVE SOLUTION | | TNAM, LN S a 10. | 


As used on CLEOPATRA'8 NEEDLE, and by ж қ n TW 1 у 28 15 ВЕЅТ 
H.M. the QUEEN, BRITISH and FOREICN COVERNMENTS, eto. eNO A x d TR 2 End det E his 
z N. ma EL. 


DAKEY'S GLASS PAPER, |-wavaoo: 


| И Paper Пош Emery Black Lent, Putty-Powder, Snake Stone, 


THE e PAINT COMPANY, Lim. 

CANNON STREET, E.0. 
THREE HICHEST AWARDS 
OBTAINED 


Bmery Cloth and Paper, Glass Соц m ШЕ ДЕР Lap tor Marcie Masons, do 
FLINT and "GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS. 
50 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 In., 80 in., 86 In., 40 In., 42 In., and 48 In. wide. Catalogues anv Estimates Free, 
WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS. FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E 


WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACKLEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge-rd., London, B.E. 


— — — ——— -- 
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The Farnley Iron Company, Limited, Leeds, 


Porcelain Baths, 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire- elay, Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Glazed bricks, Closets, Sinks, Wash-tubs. 
London Show Rooms, 77» Queen Victoria St. E.C. 


TESTED DRAIN PIPES. 


HASSALLS PATENT JOINTS. 


JOHN KNOWLES & СО. MANUFACTURERS: 


Depots at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, King'e-road, St. Pancras, N.W } М. R. Goods Stins., St. Pancras, and Child’s Hill and Cricklewood ) 
с, & N. W. R. Goods Stn., Old Ford, Bow, E. 1 N. L. R. Goods Stn. Hammersmith and Chiswiek, W. ; L. & S. W. R. Stn., Twickenham 
G. N. Ry. Stm., Palmer's Green, Southgate, N. з Knight’s Hill Stn. (L.B. SS. C. Ry. and L. & N. W. Ry. ), Dulwich, S. E.; Bromley, L. C. & D. Ry ° 
GOODS DELIVERED BY VANS TO ANT PART OF LONDON. ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

Werks: Weoden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield: 85, Green Lane. Nottingham: Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate. Glasgow: 37, West George Bt. 


ham 
Chief London 01100: NC'S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, М.М. 
WLES OODVILLE.” > London Telephone! No. 1406. 


Telegraphic Address 1 London Office, "JOHN KNO А 5 35. Works Offices KNOWLES, W 


FOREST OF DE AN STONE BLUE and GREY. Suitable for all classes of DOCK and RAILWAY 
WORK, BUILDING and MONUMENTAL wORK. 
B ATH STONE FARLEIGH BED, CORSHAM BED, BOX GROUND BED, and CORNGRIT BED. 
SAWN ASHLAR in all sizes. 

ven for Dressed Stone Work prepared ready for Fixing in either of the above or any other stone. 

STONE supplied either SAWN to SIZE or in the ROUGH. Samples on applicatione 

STONE MEROHANTS and QUARRY OWNERS, 

E. TURNER & SONS, PENARTH ROAD, CARDIFF’ 
Telegraphic Addreas—'* TURNSON, CARDIFF." Telephone Nos.—NATIONAL, 643; POST OFFICE, 507. 
A BERDEER GRANITE WORES. 


ALEX. MACDONALD & CO. 
Macdonald, 


Estimates gi 


CHEAPEST MARKET IN LONDON for B. Now BLL ас GO: 


As NORWAY,ABERDEEN,GUERNBEY, | вохи * ROBOT аву OWNERS 
conten, f қана арқа NB Det | CORNISH, anc LEICESTERSHIRE | pinata given Оше Warwick tod Ка орыр of Quer 
4 Monumental work nation, address Granite Works, Aberdeen o GRANITE CURB and PITCHING, and worked tone, including lor agadar 8 
N. I 200K ROAD, N.W. Columns and all eirealar work done , Broken and Flac Quarries, Brighouse Yorkshire 
at specially low prices by new patent process. All kinds of Yorkshire Stone and Paving. Granite Quarries, Narborough, Enderby, nr. Leicester, and Gaerne 
EH 8 eros et GRANITE. M A R B LE CARRARA WHARF, АШ OB BD. 
care bank street, Wes STEAM SAW MILLS AND TURNING LATHES. 
mot. (052%. Goods Yard: Bot ENTM INSTER — * CITY SLAB DEPOT, 17, WHARF ROAD, 
GRANITE | cou Th DEPOTS! 
JOHN FREEMAN, SONS, а со. | 8. көле oid Owner онты РФ r Loup WHARF 
PENRYN, CORNWALL. ي‎ eeth 


— 2 we 


А Large Stock of MARBLE always kept, in Block and Slab 
suitable for all purposes. 


AR B L E S. 
FARMER & BRINDLEY, London, S. E. 


Proprietors of Ancient Greek Quarries, Merchants, | 
and General Workers. Largest Stock in the Kingdom. | 


QUARRIES, WILTS. 


RTLAND SERIES, of which Salisbury Cathedral is built 
Oed in Restoration of Westminster Abbey. фо. ho. 
particulars 


IRON SOIL PIPES, 

IRON INTERGEPTOBS, 

IRON INSPECTION 
CHAMBERS, 


; eee 
Ca and WARDOUR STONE 
" go 


T. P. LILLY. Gillingham, DORSET. 


A. LITTLE CASTERTON М | ther Fittings- 
E sS b, FREESTONE QUARRIES, iene ARBLE works ag "FOUNDRY 
dis Ms SN e КИРОВ: Interior Decorations in all kinds of Marble. | | ert m 41, FEATHERSTONE ВТ. 0. 
pA onus citrated Quit | FLOORING, STEPS AND LANDINGS, | | dia: " 
ў are now Re-opened. LAVATORY TOPS, &c. 


Slabs for Shopfittings a Speciality. 


төрем. M, & R. MOORE, 20.2 


EN NC > S. RECENTS PARK BASIN, 64, Pentonville-road, London, N. 
¢. v کے‎ London, N. W — . — — 

4, Po, Srey of ч, mae UILD 

du ANS Chas. W. Matthews, | B em DINGS BOUGHT to Take Dora ia 


Proprietor. Catalogues und Estimates - Fret. 


FALMUUTH ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


guaranteed by 
WILLIAN ИЗЕН House-breaker and Contractor, 
VALUATIONS MADE for SIBIR PRER OF CHARGE. | 


—_—_—_——_——= 


Prices $e: Bleck. бата. oc Worked Stone on spplieation, 
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Fig. 85. 
4 NE MYGEIAN.” 
Regd. No. 330180. 


cc THE HYGEI AN 9 The Inspection Cover, being on the surface, 
хааа Sab sR e 


is readiiy accessible and always in sight. 
The cover consists of a plate fitting into a fixed frame, with tongue-and-groove 


у d  DOULION'S 
— 7 , INSPECTION GULLI. 


€99999990999909999909999999999990909 


Designed to afford facility for inspecting 
and sweeping the drain. 


joint, and is secured by;gun-metal screws. 


s THE L AMBETH ». Small water-area and deep water-seal. 
жы LEA Large area of grating and self-cleansing 
trap. The inspection arm is provided with a galvanised-iron cover fitting into a 
fixed galvanised frame, with tongue-and-groove joint, and is secured with 
gun-metal screws. A Stanford-jointed stopper can be supplied if preferred. 


FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Fig. 84. 


DOULTON & CO. mm. = E 


LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


ombined Gully Trap & Channel. 


TO RECEIVE WASTE-WATER FROM BATHS, SINKS, CISTERNS, &c. 


— 7 BLAZED KITCHEN SINKS, 
E-—  \\ CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, 
aye] LATRINES X URINAL TROUGHS 
SEWER-AIR TRAPS, 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE. 


Architectural Terra Cotta, 
Red, Buff, Grey, Pink, &c. 
Air-Bricks, Balusters, «Сс. 


For Illustrated Price Lists apply to 


STIFF & SONS, LAMBETH, LONDON. 


ROOFING, SLATERS’, DAMP COURSE, — E LT 
SHIP SHEATHING, SHOEMAKERS, 


| FOR PUGGING FLOORS, 
LINING WALLS, &c. 
BOILERS, CYLINDERS 
EAIR FELT. STEAM PIPES. ” 


Contractors to Her Majesty's Government and Military Camps, 
ll Row, London, E.C.; Kirkintilloch. 
‘Wap 


F. McNEILL & CO. R and 3, ping, Liverpool. 
FOR TESTING DRAINS: 


PAIN'S SMOKE ROCKETS. 


6s. per dozen. 608. per gross. 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Most Efficient Test. Burn from 10 to 15 minutes, and emit dense 
Volume of Smoke. 


M 
JAMES PAIN & 5035,9 St. Maryaxe, 


Reg. №. 330179. 


WAYGOOD 


LIFTS. 


Catalogues and Estimates free. 
FALMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


Land, &c., For Sale and To Let. 
REEHOLD BUILDING SITE, with 


three important frontages, suitable for the erection of shops 
and flata over. area 9 020 feet, in the main ‘bus route Harrow-road, 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, at the MART, Е.С. JULY 30th, 1900.-- 
Particulars of LEOPOLD FARMER, 46, Gresham-street, E.C. and 
Kilburn, N, W. Telephone, 298 London Wall. 


TO BUILDERS. — LAND TO BE LET 


with exceptional facilities for building. Liberal advances if 
required, or improved ground-rents would be purchased at a good 
price.—H. B. 487, саге of Mesers. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall-st. Е.С. 


2 ч л 
О CAPITALISTS and FINANCIERS.— 
A certain Fortune without Risk.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, if 
dealt with quickly, a compact FREEHOLD ESTATE of about 
170 acres, within 21 miles by rail from Charing Cross Station, with a 
main line station not only pear but on the property, the station 
itself forming part of the boundary. Present road frontage of about 
7,835 ft. Gas and water in main road. Main drain within easy con- 
nexion. Immediately the works, now in progress, can be completed 
for additional train service, the land would sell for building pur- 
poses at double the present price, without any expenditure by the 
owners except interest on the purchase-men+y (less rent now 
received). In addition, the proposed connecting line between South- 
Eastern Railway and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway is 
planned to come through part of the estate. On part of the estate. 
adjoining the station, is a most valuable deposit of brickmakinpg 
clay and samples of bricks made from same can be seen at the agents 
offices. This ls a genuine oppertunity. Land at the next station 
further from London, and only two miles from this estate, realises 
more than 2,0007. per acre, and no land can now be purchased in 
similar sítuation to this between Charing Cross and Sevenoaks at 
double the price which will be accepted if the estate is dealt with at 
once— namely, 235. per acre, freehold. Free from building restric- 
tions, and including valuable timber. The agents only have the 
option for a limited period, and invite immediate applications. 
Plans, photographs, samples of bricks, and all information can be 
obtained by calling at the Agents, who сап, if required, arrange п 
mortgage of two-thirds of the purcbase-monry at 3j per cent.— Apply 
to ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS, Auctioneers, Valuers, апа 
Surveyors, 78, Gloucester-road, South Kensington, S. W. 


— . — mhm 
"9 BUILDERS. —Two HOUSES and 


Eight PLOTS of LAND, suitable for shops; good position.— 
Full particulars, P. BARNETT, 56, Moorgate-street, Е.С. 


ASON'S YARD and STONE SAW 


A: MILLS TO BE LET in S. E. district in full working order 
and every convenience for carrying ou A large trade, with banker 
room for sixty masons. Powerful new gas engine and new quick 
cutting saw-frame, rubbing bed, lathes, outside traveller, &c. 
Machinery and stock at valuation, about 754. Rental, 150/.-- 
Address, OWNER, 14, Gloucester-rd. Peck bam-grove,Camberwell, S. E. 


ANUFACTURED ONLY ET o London, E. O.] Refer also to “Тоо LATE” colum», page xxi. 
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— THE BUILDER. E [JUNE 30, 1900. 


By EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD, at the AUCTION MART, on 
WRDNESUAY, JULY ath, at TWO o'clock. 


Cry of LUNDON.—A specially attractive 


FREEHOLD BU ILDING SITE, compel sing Nos. 18, 19. and 20, 


BY AUCTIO 


Valuable LEASEHOLD PREMISES in Warrlngton.—TO BE SOLD 
by AUCTION, by 


ESSRS. THOMAS SUTTON & SONS, 


OLD 


able for Cottages TO BE LET or 8014, r advances to 
ble and responsible Builder. Roads and sewers constructed | 
Gravel sol. — Apply to Mere F. B. BRERETON а БОБ, Architecte 
and Surveyors. 


Noble-street (the centre of the дгу- oods trade), with & frontage High Holborn, London, W. 
at the LION HOTEL, Bridge-street. Warrington, on WED- | thereto of 46 fr. at present occupied tr warehouse premises, wbich 
NESDAY, the 4th day of TULY, 1900, at FOUR for FIVE o'clock in superficial area of 3 220 ft. which, 


the afternoon prompt, subject to conditions of nale to be then and 
there produced, all those desirable and spacious Works situate in and 
having & frontage of 65 yarda to Тһуппе-в! reet, Warrington, in the 
County of Lancaster, lately in the occupation of Messrs. Fletcher. 
Russell, & Co. Limited, Gas Apparatus anufacturers and Artistic 
Aronfounders of Manchester, Warrington, and London. The property 
is held under three separate underleases for the scveral terms of 990 
years, 990 years. and 987 years, from the 29th day of September, 1881, 
the 99th day of September, 1981, and the 29th day of September, 1884, 
res vely, and is subject to three several yearly ground-rents of 
991. Sa. 7d. 311. 178. 11d. and 461. Ra. Od. ог in the whole 1001. 11a. 64. 
The premises are very commodious and compact, and conipriwe & 
series of departinents, which are well built and cover an area of 5,075 
square or thereabouts. The above works are situate within two 
minutes’ walk from the London and North-Western Railway Station 
(Bank Quay), and the goods siding of this station is within one 
minute's walk. The works could be adapted for engineering works, 
cycle works, brass found vabinct sea N iden or а 

belti manufactory. e covenants in the un erleases are the us 
ea with the exception of mines and minerals and power of working Rickmauswortb, and a wide new road bas heen formed known 93 
and getting the same by underground operations. Immediate The Avenue. The land will be divided inta 21 plots, with fron 
possession can be obtained. —For further E plau, and to : each, adeqnate depths being allowed for the 
view, apply to the Auctioneers. Legh-street, arrington, or to Messrs. gard 
DAVI & FORSHAW, Solicitors, 42, Bankey-street, Warrington, 
Vendors’ Bolicitors. 


GLEBE LANDS ACT, 1996. —PA BISH OF OCKLEY, SURREY.— 
FREEHOLD BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATION LAND at 
the Southern entrance of the village, with a long frontage to the 


maning WHITE & SONS, with the 


sanction of the Board of Agriculture, will SELL by AUC- 
TION at the RED LION HOTEL, Dorking. on THURSDAY, 
JULY Stb. 1900, at TWO for THEEE o'clock, the principal portion 
of the Glebe Land of the above pariah, coo sisting of 109 в. 3 т. 9 p. а 
portion being Eligible Building Bites for the erection of Small 


BREACH, 2. Clement's Ian, W. C: and Mr. HAROLD MARSHALL. 
tonthgate Chambers, Halifax; and of Messrs. EDWIN FOX & 
USFIELD, 99, Gresham-street, Bank. Е.С. 


= 
By EDWIN FOX & BOMeFIELD. at the AUCTION MART. 
On WEDNESDAY, J ULY 4th. at TWO o'clock, 


HERTFORDSHIRE (Borders of)— 


FREEHOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, forming part of the 
Northwood Park Estate. Remarkably well situate in a rising and 

B, yet within 
easy access of town, being about six minutes’ walk of the orthwood 
Station on the Metropoli Railway. close to the church, post office, 
and golf links. There is » capital frontage to the main road to 


SERRSTON а BON. Archie’ ww UN o A 
BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— E 


ТО BE LET, from Michaelmas next, the old-established and 
capital BRICK d (at 1 8 1 in the occupation of Mr. W. 


from Wateriugbury Station, and two miles from West Malling 
E. & C. D. Ву.) consist of three well-boilt Kilns, capable of 


Kilp, Stebling for four horses, br 
of sound Land. Rent 1201. Apoly to Messrs. GEO. GRAHAM, | 


BELL, & CO. Land Agents, ао. 9. Victoria-atreet 8. W 


CHAR гү COMMISSION. 


In the Matter of the Charity called Alleyn s College of God's 
Gift. at Dulwich.. in the Parish of Camberwell, in the 
County of London ; and 
In the Matter of The Charitable Trusts Acta, 1853 to 1894." 
By direction of the Board of Charity Commissioners for Englas 
and Wales, Notice is hereby ven IM the Estates Governors o s 
a 


to gran 
mentioned in the subjoined Schedule for a term of 84 years from the 
date on which the Commissioners’ sanction is given. at an annual rent. 
of 604. for the first year, 100!. for the second year, 9001. for the third 
year, and thereafter at 2801. the Tasos agreeing to erect not more than 
fifty detached or semi-detached private dwelling. houses at 2 cost of 
not less than 1,0001. and 6001. each res ; 
Farther particulars may be from HENRY ATTLEE, | 


licitor. 
Any objection or suggestion relative to the proposed lease may be 
ed to the Commissioners, in writing, within twenty-one 


ground, and for this clasa of house there is 
demand in the ne'ghbourhood. Also two modern detached resi- 


denoes, 

ahaw ; one is let, the other 10 hand, and of the rental value of 80%. 
each annum.—Particulars of the Vendor's Solicitors, Mersts 
POWNALT. & CO. 9. Btaple-inn W. C.: avd of Messrs. RDWIN FOX 
& BOUSFIELD, 99, Greshain-street, Bank, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
Ry direction of Messrs, Holloway Bren. in consequence of their 
removal to Belvedere-road, S. W. 

BATTERSEA Close to Queen s-road Station (L. & Ё. W. Railway), 
Battersea Park Btation (L. O. D. a L. B. з C. Railways), and 
within a short diatance of the river, Chrlsea Bridge. and Nine Elms: 
and Long Hedge Goods Stations, in а tbickly-populated and very 
коссегі!Ме district. 


ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG & CO. will 


BELL hy AUCTION, at the MART. Tokeohouse-yard. 
Ваок, B.C. on WEDNESDAY, JULY lith. 1900. at TWO o'clock 
punctually, tbe important long LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, oom- 
prising the large contractor в yard, workshops, and spacious three- 
story offices, tbe wbole covering an area of about 8 600 feet, and the 
dwelling - house adjoining known аз 233 ard 235, Queen's-rosd, 
Battersea The premises are well adapted for menufactariog 
purposes, and vacant possession will be given о0 completion. Lease, 
72 years. Ground rent, 3%. 178. 64, Mey be viewed.—Pians, Par- 
ticulars, and conditions of sale of the Solicitors. Messrs. BARNARD 
& TAYLOR, 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. ; and of the Auctioneers, 


SECRETARY, Charity Commission, Whitehall, London. 8.W." 
Dated the 13th day of June, 1900. 


good class, эз Pleasure Farms, or accommodation Jand. 
will be divided info pipe lots varying from balf-an-acre to 
fifty-five acres in extent —Perticulars with conditions of sale and 
lans attached, may be obtsined 14 days prior to the day of rale, of 
essrs. DOWN. SCOTT, & DOWN, Solicitors, Dorking; OF of Messrs. 
WHITE а BONS, Land Agents, Auctioneers, and Valuers, Dorking 
and Leatherhead. 


A ed SALE 
TELSCOMBE CLIFFS, neat BRIGHTON. — LAND SALE, 
MONDAY, JULY 20d, 1900, when 125 choice Beaside Bites will be 
BOLD in a Marquee on the Estate at HALF-PAST TWO p.m. 
special train (first-clars only) will leave Victoria and London Bridge 
ten o'clock for Newhaven, calling at Clapham Junction and Emt 
Grozdov. Return tickets, including luncheon, 5s. Payment by 
instalments if desired. 


SCHEDULE. 
A piece of land at Dulwich, in the Parish of Camberwell, in tte 
County of London, containing about five acres, intersected Uy 
Е road, and having frontages of aboot 968 ft. and 380 ft 
respectively to the north west apd soath east sides of that road, 
400 ft. to the south side of Woodwarde-roed and 400 ft. to the north 
side of Court-lane. 


6111: 220 
R SALE, 42 PLOTS of FREEHOLD 


BUILDING LAND in favourite Western suburb TO BE 801: | 


to y a large profit br tha ларда ound rents or otherwise.” 
yeas EDWARD MILLABD, 34, Fins -cireus, Ё С. | 


pecu 

th T 

HALF-PAST TWO .m.—Particulars may be had of the Vendors, д 

THE PASENDIGH n. NICO. Ltd. 68, Victoria - street, Wet T° BUILDERS and INVESTORS. 
minster; of Messrs. WARD, BOWIE, & CO. Solicitors, 7, Kinz- 

atreet, E. C.; of Messrs. HOOKER & WBBB, 4, High-street. Croydon; 

of Messrs. FAIBBROTHER & 00. 28, Queen's-roed, Brighton ; and 


of the Auctioneers, 95, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside, B.C. 
— Second Sale. — Freehold 


ELMHURST ESTATE, TOTTENHAM. 
Building Land, close to Bruce-grove Ballway Btation, and opposite 
Brace Castle Park. 


ESSRS. TUCKETT & SON are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, at the ' SHIP " Tavern, 
No. 499. High-road, Tottenham, on THURSDAY evening, JULY 12%, 


LEASE of the sites (as about to be set back) of Nos. 191. 198, and 15 
Aldersgate-strest (City end), for а term of 80 years, from 29th SBr- 
TEMBER, 1900. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any 
Tender. For plan and form of Tender, apply to the Clerk. Christ & 
Hospital, Newgate-street, ЕС. 


will SELL the above by AUCTION. at the MART, Token- 
bouse-yard, R.C. on WEDNESDAY. JULY Iich. 1900, at TWO 
o'clock precisely.—Particulars, plans, ard conditions of Sale msy he 
obtained at the Mart, E O. ; of the Solicitors, Messrs. SEDGE WICK, 


oad, Tulse Hill, two min from station, 
at BEVEN o'clock precisely, 82 prominent PLOTS for private TURNER, & ODDIE, Watford ; or of the Anctioneers, 51, Coleman: E : тім. 
houses, with frontiges of 17 ft. to Elmhurst, Rediey, and Whitley street, Bank. B.C. 213. Clapbam-rcad, and Ilford, E. не , da TA Rent 60 en нуч re — 
тогда, adjoinin Bruoe-grove. Iumined'ate possession. Free con- | ENFIELD, Middlesex Se AD 
weyances. Deferred payment -. nnet aars of Moura FOX &| BUILDING LAND. free Tom tithe ха and ta 5 
Ee. Solicitors, 15, Deane yard, Wee 80 N, Tar 2. W.; at the | of the Southbury Park Estate, well situate, ала otf Боп Ва DMONTON. — FREEHOLD PLOTS 
place of sale ; and of Re TUCKETE х SON, Land Arent. Sur road. only a few minutes’ walk of the centre of the town, and aloe FO | the Ск Field Estate, ад} tbe maln 
теуоте, &c. 2, Basinghall-street. E. C. to the station on the G. B. R. baving frontaees to the new roads | Hertford fer Unlimited da. Workman’ | 
In Bankruptcy.— Re W. Sivage.— Without reserve. To Builders, leading from Burleigh-road to Cross-road, admirably adanted for trains to City. Trama рыз the estate. Moderate advances 


the erection of medlum-s red houses.—For SALE by AUCTION on 


Contractors, Machinery Dealers, and others. Lattimore-road, 
behalf of 


and t 
to respectable buiiders.— Apply to Mr. GEORGE 8. WAIN, Surveyor» 


i d 9, Kesex-street, Strand, W.C. 

Mes. W. W. READ & CO. wil HE BRITISH LAND COMPANY, — TR ОТЕ SOLD, fully 
SELL by AUCTION, аа above, on MONDAY, JULY 16, Limited. at the GEORGR HOTEL. Enfield Town. on MON- RICKW ORKS.—TO BE "gl f» fal? 
АЕ two following days, at TWELVE, the 0 MOND che costly STOOK, | DAY, JULY 16. at SIX for BEVEN o'clock in the Evening. equipped BRICKW^RKS wih eho machinery, 0 1 


Free 
conveyances. Possession on payment of 10 per cent. Geposit, and 
pops by оц ipse а desired. plage o Sale . and 
с on* 0 e may о ned at the lace of Sale, of the 
SECRETARY, 25, Moorgate-strect, Е.С. Ы ° 


ICRETARY, 25, Poor eoo: decensed. —Tc 
High-street, Stoke Newington, re Samuel Sharwood, deceased.—To 


Public Corporations, institutions, Speculators, Builders, and 
others. 


ESSRS. 8. WALKER & SON are in- 


ы structed to SELL hy AUCTION at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, on FRIDAY, JULY 20th, at TWO oclock, the exceptiovally 
valuable FRERHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, with possession, in this 
busy and most populous neighbourhood, opposite West Hackney 
Church, having a frontage of about [30 ft. to the Ні h-street, Stoke 
Newington. situate between Gordou and bres. P to the latter 
of which it has a frontage of 309 ft. containing an ares of about 
96,000 superficial ft. being about two and a-«uarter acres fn extent, 
capable of immediate and most profitable development and suitable 
for the erection of shops, private houses, à town hall, institution, 
and manufacturing premises, &c. —Muy be viewed and particulars 
and conditions of «ale had at the Mart, of Mezsra. FREEMAN & BON, 


Solicitors. 7. Foster-lane, Cheapside, Е.С. aud at the Auctioneers’ 
Offices, 22, Moorgate-street, Е.С. 


PLANT, and MACHINERY of a Builder, Contractor, and Monu- 
mental Mason. Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 1 and 2, Queen- 


working order, standing in 13 acres of freehold land. 
Tes Ї large TRACT of the highest-class FI y, within mre 
miles of Dublin. 
class f gt a d eel VVV 9 poe 
or and other ay 
lars on application to JAMES H. NORTH а CO- 


Full particu 
Agents, 110, Grafton-street, Dublin. NEN 
AND in SOHO (2,300 super feet). Ground 
rent, 205%. per ennum, OP ‘tease, Good site 


house or factory. — Plan with Messrs. MAY A ROWDEN, 9. 
street, W. 


To Machinery Users, Dealers, and others. 


ESSRS. W. W. READ & CO. draw 


apecial attention t» the valuable WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY sod PORTABLE ENGINE included іп the above 
aele.—Auction Offices, 1 and 2, Queen street. Е.С. 


To Builders, Joiners, and others. 


ESSRS. W. W. READ & CO. draw 


attention t» the large and well-seasoned 8TOCK of 
TIMGER, mahogany, Oregon and pitch pine, oak, whitewood, 
Jarrah wood and baulk timber. included in the above sale.—Auction 
Offices, 1 and 2. Queen-street. E.C 


ere, and others. 


To Monumental Masons, Build 


ESSRS е W e. W e RE AD & 0 . will 
include in the above sale & larg? STOCK of STONE of all 
descriptions, in block, ecantiiog. and slabs. granite and other head- 
stones. —Auction Ontices, 1 and 2, Queen atreet, ЕС. 


for ware- 


Sue also pages ххіх. and xxi. 


To Carmen, Contractors, Horee Dealers, and otbers. 


ESSRS. W. W. READ & CO. draw 


special attenti^n to the? powerful CART HORSBS, 2 Ponies, 
3 Tip-Carte, Spring Pouy Cart. Light Trap, Harness. ке included in 
tbe above sale. —Auction Otfices, 1 and 2. Queeu- street. Е.С. 


Absolutely without reserve.—By order of Messre. W M. BCRIVENER 

& CO. who are retiring from buaipess.—To Bulldera aod Contrac- 

tors. Timber Merchants, and others. — FITZBOY-ROAD, Regent's 
Park, N.W. (three minutes from Ohalk Farm Station, N 
Railway). 


ESSRS. JOSEPH HIBBARD & SONS 


have been favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, 
upon the PREMISES ая above, on TUBSDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
JULY 3rd and 4th, 1900, at ONE precisely each дау. the gecond 
Portion of the dry nnd well-selected BUILDERS STOCK, PLANT, 
and EFFECTS, comprising wheeling planks, poling boards. mor tar 
boards, shoring and hoarding timber. sound scaffold poles and boards, 
birch putlogs. ladders, trestles, G. I. tanks, first quality wide dry 

ne planks вод deals, pitch pine and wide dry Oregon. pine boards, 

ry mahogany logs, also yellow plank deals and battens, dry yellow 
boards, matching and flooring, together with two 6 ft. inortar pane 
by Newby & 85 kes, double and single purchase crabs, portable offices, 
York and other stone, stone landings, Stone Lewis & Stone saw-frame 
and coupling. the contents of tbe wheelwrights’ shop, 4 light 
builder's cart, and а quantity of corrugated iron and useful effects.— 
On view day prior and mornings of sale. and catalogues obtained 

pon tbe Premises, and of the Auctioneers, at 9, Walbook, EC. 

pngton-green, N. 


and 15, Newl 
PANTON-STREET, HAYMARKET. 


RIVERS, JONAS, & CQ. will offer to 


AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, on 


Sound Freehold Investments in the heart of an im ving business 


centre, offering for avy special purpose excellent Paid. 
ing or the creation of ground fin as tes for rebuild 


R. W. A. BALL, of the firm of Messrs. 


Pilditch, Chadwick & Co. will SELL by AUCTION, at tbe 
MART, Tokenbouse-yard, B.C. оп FRIDAY, JOLY 13tb, 1900, at 
TWO p.m. precisely, in lots, the following FREEHOLDS.—3, Great 
Se. Andrew-street aud 6, Neal's-yard ; shop, warehouse, stables, and 
premises, with two frontages, area about 1,062 ft. producing aboat 
130. 18s. per annum. 11, Grest St. Andrew-street ; shop and 
premises, area about 1,119 ft. producing about 1622. 10s. pet annum. 
49, Neal-street, Long-acre ; shop and premises, area about 720 ft. let 
at 607. р annum.— Particulars and copditious of sale of Messrs. 
BURON TEE و‎ ed Solicitors, 39, . 
. W. а e art: and of Messrs. PILDITCH, 
HADWICK & CO. Surveyors, 2, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


EO. N. DIXON, 


Auctioneer and Valuer. LIVERPOOL. 


Қ SALES OF 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
Of all descriptions. 
„TIMBER and JOINERY. 
ме. OE. DIXON LIVERPOOL. plant, phone 1629. 


To Timber Mercbants, Bullders, Cabipet-Makers, Machinery Dealers, 
and others.—Re J. CORKILL, in Bankruptcy 


} R. GEO. N. DIXON wil SELL by 


AUCTION, on TUE3DAY, the 8rd of JULY next, at 


25, MOORCATE STREET, LONDON. 


леа 
Established 1849. 


. ыш ш ые 
8. 
Founders: R. COBDEN, M. P. J. выонт, I. F., 
MORLEY, M. F., С. GILPIN, M. P., and others. 
MEMBERS’ CAPITAL OVER ONE MILLION. 
ts 3i 5s. 
INVESTORS Subscriptions received in алу amoun m 
i à Warrant on Sba’ 
dee а JULY, Mb b Por тазе in Lote, the | the valuable WOOD WORKING MACHINERY, comprising circular cent, 30. ы МЫР да” е jose amounts 3. Dt? 
V AE ва“ : , ў : 
o 6. PAN TON. REE (adjoining the Comedy Theatre), com- псһез, pendulum cross-cut saw, four-sided moulding and cent. is added. 


ELEVEN o'clock prompt. on the PREMISES, Errol-st. Alg bur th- rd. 


planing machine. panel-planipy machine, band feed ple ner wer 
mortising and boring machine, circular Silda and аса 
machine, tencning machine, principally by Haigh, of Oldham, an 
Robinson, of Rochdale; 10 h. p. Crossley's gas engine, together with & 
uantity of timber, joinera’ benches, cHice fixtures, Milner'a safe, &c. 
e ЕВЕЕНО О LAND, WORKSHOPS, OFFICES, and other 
Buildings in Errol-street, Toxteth Park, will be SOLD on tbe 3rd 
JULY next, at ELEVEN o'clock prom pt, on the PREMISES, Errol- 
street, subject to conditions of sale then produced, and prior to tbe 
sale of wacbinery.—For further particulars and catalogues apply to 
Messrs. HARMOOD BANNER & SON, Chartered Accountants, 24, 
North Jobn-strect, Liverpool, or from the Auctioneer, 89, Hanover- 


сін 
withdrawals are regulated by the Boilding Society A 


In practice for half ‘a-century, this Bociety bas le 
a few days trom date of the notice to withdraw. the whole 
or any part of money au . 


1d 
BORROWEEBS.—Advances made upon Freehold and ree 
Property. Borrowers are not required take 
Neither Premiums nor Fines ipflicted. 


CREATLY REDUCED MORTCAGE AND 
SURVEY CHARGES. 


All particulars on application to the Secretary _ 
J. A FISHER, 25, Moorgate-street, London, EC- 


prising basement, ground, and three floors over, contaiuing au area 
of about 990 square feet. Leton lease, expiring Michaelmas, 1907. at 
the wederate rent of 1401. a year. 

No. 14. PAN TON. STREET, comprising basement, ground, and 
three floors over, containing ^D ares of about 950 square feet. Let on 
& quarterly tenancy at the moderate rent of 120/. a year. 

No. 15, PANTON: STREET, »«djoluing. comprising basement, 

ground, and three floors over. containing an area of about 90 square 
licet. Let on a quirterly tenancy at the moderate rent of 1301. а year. 

The buildings on thes» sites do rot beneficially occupy the same, 
and they ойег to business firms aud investors desirous of erectiug 
substantial premisee facilities for 80 doing. 

Printed particu'ar® of THOMAS INGLE, Eq. Sotteitor, 1, Queen 
Victoria-atreet. Mansion Ho ^. E. C.; aud of 0° VZ18, JONAS, & 
CO. 23, Pall Mall, London, B.W. , 


street, Livernon) = Telenhene 1699. 


Refer also to TOO LATB " column, page xxi. 
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YOUNG & MARTEN 


LIMITED. 
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NOW READY.—Our New Catalogue of Builders’ Castings and Ironwork of 
all descriptions. Invaluable to all connected with the Trade. 


Baleony Railings. Wrought & Cast-Iron Gates & Railings. 
A: EGY í 2 J SA ACA 
50 « E 1 AUN 
HEATINC ASA e) m. қаса 
APPARATUS bor S» p^ ЖА AN | 
Z2 wm nmm EE em e 
FOR ALL ' — = BAS 
— 2 PURPOSES. — — — -— = 
2 олок я 
Cheapest Locking 
Manhole Covers 


in the Market. 
Protected by 


Sanitary Goods a Speciality. STABLE and HARNESS ROOM FITTINGS to Plan or Specification. 


эщ” 


> 
,,,, 
— - 242222422 


SOL DEE. 
> А ЖЕЛ 7 % 
,, EAS 
Ф 2” 2 
A, 


| ШО 


| 1 | ) 
| [| 
n 1 de 4 18 1 
"x Eu Cum 
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| nwork of all kinds. Application for Catalogue invited. 
* Estimates forwarded on receipt of details. | 


C аы 
| E ын ESTABLISHMENT: мы j STRAT FO R y ENC. : 


"| 


THE BUILDER.  — [JUNE 30, 1000. 


Telegraphic Address: Bm | Telephone : 
‘6 ТОҒА, LONDON.” бе ou % 140, WESTMINSTER: 


aa ЛЕ. 


LETTERS PATENT. _ PATEN 


"WARD & CO. 


Head — 38, ж "нен тілімін 


vue Soft- Kened Woot: Block TT 


LAID IN SPECIAL MASTIC 


(AU Bisons 12 by 2 nominal) 


1 WE CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 133334443 
KENED FLOOR M THE MARKET. 


— م م م م م م م م م م م م م مم م‎ — ꝗü— 

No Disos, Disc Keys, Wood or Metal Dowels necessary, Which are expensive and liable 
to get loose, or be left out altogether, the blocks being keyed together by means 
of bulges and hollows. 


— — 


PATENT 
Advantages :— 
PERFECT SECURITY ACAINST SLIPPINC. $ LEAD CANNOT WORK OUT. 
GREAT DURABILITY. . 5 CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY STEPS. 
NEAT AND ORNAMENTAL IN APPEARANCE. : CAN BE CAST SEPARATELY OR FORMED IN SITU. 
DO NOT HARBOUR DIRT. : AND ARE A CONSIDERABLE SAVING ON STONE. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
(ieee 


Prices and further Particulars on Appiication to— 


B. WARD & CO. 


CONCRETE. MOSAIC, ck WOOD-BLOCK SPECIALISTS: 
London, Liverpool, Cardiff, Leicester: 


London : Printed at Nos. 73-76, 07 at een-atreet, Li ol Inn Fields, W.C. and 
Published for the Proprietors by DOUGLAS FOURDBINIER, à at the Oftice of MuR BUILDER," No. 46 A the rine-street, Covent Garden, w.o=—satarday, June 30, 1900. 
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